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INDEX TO VOLUME III. 


Those marked with an asterisk (*) are illustrations. 


* 4 BRONIA umbellate, 354, 499 
a V Abronla*, culture of, 364 
Abutilnn losing its flower buds, 603 
Abutilon*. culture of, 23 
culture of, for winter, 509 
how to gtow, 200 
Id open air, 151 
in town*, 189 

Acada amiato and Drummond*, 590 
Jophantha, 139, 181 
for flower garden, 60 
seeds. sowing, 12, 25, 463, 507 
•Acacia, the Rose, 128 

th° Rose, as a standard, 226 
Acacias, 154 
culture of, 7 
for greenhouses, 575 
In r^ms, 595 
planting out, 506 
propagating, 326 

•Acanthus latifolius and Bamboo, 209 
Acanthuses. 48 
Ac-r Negundo in winter, 432 

polymorphum atro - purpureum, 

202 

•Achillea Filipendula, 354 
Achillea Ptarmica, 283 
Ptarmica fl -pi , 262 
Aahunenes and Gloxinias, 491, 502 
Achimenes, heat for, 627 
in baskets, 005 
in towns, 189 

Aconite, the Winter, 330, 347 
'Aconitum Napellus, 570 
Aconitnms, 273 
•Acrocl niuen roseum, 354 
‘Adam’s Needle in bloom, 5 
Adam’s Need'es, 238 
in groups. 426 
variegated, 93 
Addresses, illegible, 68 
Adimntum Capillus veneris, 131 
farleyeose, 589 
farley- ns« in baskets, 154 
•Adian um Williams!, 71, 394 
Adi;iuturns, 71 
Adonis vernalis, 162 
Agapanthus not bloomiug, >2, 155, 470 
outdoors, 233 
umltellatus, 71 
•Ageratum, d« *rf, 271 
Ageratums, Heliotropes, and Verbenas, 

242 

Agrratums, propagating. 291 
Alder bed, making a. 491 
Allamsnda not growing, 37 
Wardian a, 606, 626 
Henderson! and Ward’eana, 421 
Allamindas, how to grow, 113 
Allotment garden, my, 449 
Almond, the dwarf, 97 
Aloe. Partridge-breast, 379 
Viirlegnta, 379 
* Alonsoa incisa, 102 
Alonso as, 1C2 

Aloyslss. propagating. 492, 499 
Alpine flowers for English gardens, 

395 

plants for show. 614 
for windows. 109 
•Alsophilaexcels*, 335 


Alstrtemerias, 20 
Althaeafrutex. propagating 394 
•Alyssum maritlmum, 855 
•Amarantus salicifolius. 210 
Amarantuses, Globe, 241 
Amarylli* lougifolia rosea, 5C3 
lutea, 2(3. 
purpurea, 23 
Amaryllises, 572 
in windows, 312 
Amateur's greonhouse, an, 29 
American weed in ponds, 695 
Ammonia, flxng, in manure, 169 
for plants, 262, 279 
Amygdalus nana, 97 

persica folns purpurels, 202 
•Anngallis llnifolia, 210 
Anagallises, 210 
Andalusians, colour of, 519 
Andromeda leucothce fl.-pl., 139 
•Anemone alpina, 127 
•Anemone npennina, 127 
bianda, 127 
ns a carpet. 294 
coronal ia. 127 
fulgens, 233 

fulgens for cutting. 300 
Honorine Job*rt. 330 
japonica, 262, 350 
in townB, 354 
Peacock, 403 
•Anemone nemorosa. 127 
•Anemone stellata, 127 
sylvestrls, 127 
the White Japan. 2S2 
•Anemones, the 90,126,162, 464 
double, 143 
for small ga dens, 473 
from seed, 595 
near London, 384, 392 
protecting 518 
planting, 585 
taking up, 170 
Angelica. 223, 291 
Annual, a showy, 143 
•Annual Asters, culture of, 19 
•Annual Chrysanthemums, 19 
Annuals, 289 

and bbnuinls, 473, 694 
autumn-sown, 270, 311, 330, 343, 344 
for beds, 594, 623 
for exhibition, 523, 535, 691 
half-hardy, raising, 14 
in town gardens, 476 
sowing, 12 
spiiug blooming, 19 
watering, 363 
worth growing, 48 
hardy, and Fuchsias, 313 
Anthericum LUlaatrura, 251 
Authuiium Scherzerianum, 65 
Antirrhinums, 90, 247, 281 
dwarf, 295 
in towns, 354 
Aut«, destrojlng, 168, 560 
in frames, 80 
In gardens, 254 
nest*, destroying. 187 
Aphis, destroying, 506 
Aphides, Gooseberry, 183 
on Pelargoniums, 23) 

Aphrophora ppuinnrl i, 547 
Aponogeton dl-tachyon, 475 
Apple, n Guernsey, 552 


Apple, bloom falling, 199 
Grand Sultan, 431 
Norfolk Beefing, 175 
stocks, raibing, 614 
for general plant!' g. 477 
Apples ami Pears, 301 
for walls, 439 
gathering, 857 
grafting 3 
standard, 585 
Apples, culinary, 477 
dessert, 477 
for town gardens, 514 
gathering, 321 
keeping, 396 
on Paradise s'oek, 2SS 
selecting, 300 
storing, 407 
thinning, 134 
Apple tree blight, 291 
dying, 522 
from seed, 134 
not fruiting, 228 

•Apple tree on Paradise Btock, 439 
unfruitful. 8i7 
trees, blight on, 398 
canker In, 175,204 
disease of, 576 
espalier, 133 
for orchards, 621 
for ornament, 487 
•Apple trees for small gardens, 439 
from cuttings, 621 
in bleak aspects, 36 
not fruiting, 410 
pruning. 291, 409 
tickly, 308 

Apricot culture, notes on, 3*^ 
grub, the, 326 
Apricots aft« r fruiting, 275 
caterpillars on. 152 
not ripening, 291 
on opon walls, 585 
training and pruning, 328 
Apricot tr e, moving a, 85 
trees, hints on, 537 
protecting, 62 
trainiug and pruning, 537 
Aquarium, cement for, 472 
dirty water In, 620 
plants for, 591 
stocking an, 52 

•Aquarium, view of window, 190 
•Aquariums and plant cases combined 
281 

Aquatic plants In windows, 190 
Aquatics for greenhouse, 690 
In tanks, 60 

•Aquilegia vulgaris fl.-pl., 187 
Aquilegias, 187 
A raids, mountain. 370 
•Aralia spinosa, 347 
Ara'las in towns, 190 
•Araucaria excels*, 305 
failing, 374 

losing its branches, 405 
Araucarias, moving, 194 
Arbutus, pruning, 374 
•Arbntns Unedo, 226 
Ardi-ias, 320 
•Areca lutescens, 119 
‘Artichoke, the Globe, 6*7 
Artichokes. Globe, 861, 597 
Jerusalem, 554 


I 


I 


‘Arum crinitum. 295 
•Arum dracunculus, 295 

di ncuMculus purpureum, 14 
•Arum italicum, 295 
•Arum, the Bog, 843 
Arums, hardy, 295 

Lily Injured by frost, 51 
Lilies, 47, 179, *80 
•Arum Lilies, double, 162 
in town*, 190 
in trenohes, (JO 
in winter, 299 

As and Willow grafting, 291 
Ash. Weeping Mountain, 168 
berries, preserving, 362 
Ashes, coal, on soil. 614 
v«lue of wood, 434 
Asparagus beds. 200 
blank * in, 339 
making, 409 
treatment of, 41 
Asparagus competition, the, 144 
cookery, 122 
book on culture, 315 
cutting, 130 
eggs with, 88 

ee*enliil points in the production of 
good,if 

exhibition, the, 195 
for winter, 325 
French way of growing 303 
getting weak, 338 
home culture of, 17 
in small gardens, 671 
planting, 17, 104, 170 
plants. 614 
old, 291 
prizes for, 17 
prizes. Mr. Hibberd, 253 
staking and blanching, 17 
Aspcrula azurca setosa, 282 
Aspidiftia lurida vatiegata, 330 
•Ast»*r Amelias, 403 
•Aster Cockfld**, 11 
•Aster, Giant French, 11 
•Aster ericoides, 402 
•Aster, Pompone Goliath, 11 
•Aster, Quilled Victoria, 11 
•Aster turbtnellus, 402 
•Aster Victoria, 11 
Aster seed, ,202 
saving, 284 
Asters. 595 

and Stocks in pots, 3 
saving, 410 
and Tulips. 163 

•Asters, annual, and their culture, 10 
best China, 563 
culture of hardy, 402 
disease in, 404 
in pots. 146 
notes on, 143 
Aubrietias, 90 
in pots, 326 
note* on, 426 
Aucubas, fertilising, 137 
•Auricula, grey edged show, 77 
Auriculas, 69, 80, 97, 116, 240, 3C8, 47« 
from seed, 00 
hardness of, 120 
how to grow, 77 
in towns, 177 
notes on, 213 
sowing, 585 
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Daisies, Michaelmas, 402, 422 
oo lawns, 62, 74, 484 
Paris, 350 
•Daisies, Paris, 390 

propagating Paris, 128 
Damper, to put in a chimney, 13, 60 
Daraar ns in hedges, 407 
where grown, 867 
Damson trees not fruiting, 402 
Dandelion as a salad, 32 
Dandelions on lawns, 265 
Daphne Cneorum for winter, 273 
indica, £80 
grafting, Ac., 93 
•Daphne Mezereum, 538 
pontica, propagating, 83 
Daphnes, culture of, 581 
greenhou e, 2PS, 488 
nmnure for, 386 
propagating, 606 
Dari for fowls, 206 
•Date Palms, 370 
Date trees, 407 
* Datura ceratocanla, 263 
’Datura fastuosa, 263 
‘Datura Knight!, 263 
•Datura Mete], 263 
•Datura*, annual, 283 
Delphiniums, 573 
from seed, 223 
Phloxes, Ac., 51 
seedling, 451 
single. 26 

Dandrobiums. potting, 86 
Deodar, the, 610 
•DeMnoalum gyrans, 438 
Dentzla scabra, 247 
Deutdas for towns, 220 
for wi- ter and spring, 456 
in windows, 47 
propagating, 222 
pruning, 115, 1*2 
treatment of. 128 
with small blooms, 37 
Devil in a bush, 301 
•Dianthus chlnmsts plenlsslma, 103 
•Dianthus grandifloru*, 103 
Heddewigi, 88, 478, 622 
hybrldus in towns, 353 
•Dianthus laciniatus fl.-pl. f 103 
Diary, extracts from a garden, 8, 21, S3, 
41, 66, 68, 80, 86, 108, 116, 128, 140, 
162, 164, 177, 192, 200, 215, 224, 239, 
262, 260, 276, 284, 296, 808. 320,336, 
848, 360, 868, 381, 392, 404, 417, 428, 
441, 462, 464, 476, 488, 600, 612, 524, 
536, 648, 660, 672, 684, 606, 608, 620 
Dicentra that ctrifolia, 186 
Dlctamnus albus, 874 
•Dldlcus coL’ruleus, 562 
Dielytra eximia. 238 
■nectabilis, 434 
rr>pagating,62 
Digging. 461 

herbaceous borders, 56 
Diosmas, propagating, 12, 55 
Diplacus glutinoeus, 802 
Dipladenia*, how to grow, 190 
Dog Rose, sowing the, 600 
Dog’s-tooth Violets in winter. 813 
Dogs trespassing in garden, 566, 626 
Djrking fowls, 376 
white, 39. 64 

•Dracaena australis in Wiltshire, 575 
bmziliensis, 605 
Dracaenas for towr s, 229 
Drarophyllum gra ile, potting, 395 
Drainage, ballast as, 513 
leaves for, 145 
Draining clayey ground, 494 
cutting pots, 165 

G r lens, 461, 494, 506 
ad, 8 

orchards, 453 

Drains, taw respecting, 625 
Drawing room gardening, 225 
•Dropwort, the double, 270 
Ducks, Aylesburv, 268 
eating feathers, 304 
food for, 231, 266, 268 
for profit, 568, 614 
going blind, 483 
varieties of, 231 
weakly, 370 

•Duckweed, fruiting, 855 
Dyeing grasses, 38,60 


E ARTH closets, soil for, 87 
Earwigs and Pansies, 284 
Earwigs, destroying, 666 
in fernery, 850 
on plants, 193 
Easter flowers, 334, 392 
Eocremocarpns scaber, 886 
Kcheveria fulgens In winter, 629 
met allies, propagating, 48 
Echeverias, 162 
flowering, 179 
injured by damp, 44 
propagating, 100 
* Edelweiss, the, 322 
from seed, 302, S’l 
Edging plants, 109, 451 
EdfHngs, flint, 72 
for beds, 222 
for walks, 105 
garden, 188 
rock work, 455 
E<nr plant, 170 
Eggs, blood in, 111, 123 
do cocks lay, 169 


Eggs, preserving, 76, 804 
shells of, 304, 352 
without shells, 99, 241, 679 
without yolks, 39 
with pale yolks, 123,146 
Elder flower wine, 268 - 
Elder, golden-leaved, 17i, 261, 298 
•Elder, rosy flowered, 175 
•Elm, Weeping Wycb, 615 
Elms, lopping, 203 
weeping, 615 
Endive, blanching, 169 
good, 119 
tying np, 393 
Epacrlses, 6f 0 
treatment of, 56 
for towns, 229 
for winter, 431 
Epiphyllums, 131, 560 
dropping their buds, 320 
in winter, 290 
on walls, 394 
propagating, 93 

Eranthis hjemalis in winter, 347 
Krsgrostls elegant, 191 
Erica hyemalls, 287 
melsnthera, 602 
•Erodlum petrseum, 269 
Erodlnms, 374 
krodiums, culture of, 269 
Erythrlna Crista-gall!, 462 
lauri folia, 301 

ErythroniumDens-canis fn windows,311 
•E*callonia Philliplana, 661 
Espalier training, 36 
Eschccboltziaf, 262 
•Bechscholtilas, Californian, 223 
Eucalyptus and Cypress from seed, 81 
protecting, 458 

Euchari iium grandlflonxm, 874 
Eucharis atnazonlca, 235 
•Eurharis amazonica, 407,529 
Eucharises in windows, 818 
Eucomis punctata, 860 
Euonymus, fruiting of, 68 
fruit of the, 379 
hedges, 618 
propagating, 493 
Fuony muses, 397 
golden. 432 
on walls. 441 
propagating, 280, 506 
Euphorbias, 60 

Eurya latlfolia variegate, 68, 698 
•Eurya latlfolia variegata, cutting of, 867 
•Eurybia ramulosa. 287 
•Eutoca visoida, 670 
Evergreen banks, 879 
Evergreen vase plants, 48 
Evergreen wails in glasshouses, 454 
Evergreens, branches of. In flower beds, 
391 

entting back, 667 
In pots, 805 
moving, 84 
planting, 157 
pruning, 68. 488 
pruning ana transplanting, 860 
Everlasting flowers, 223, 890,408, 480 
•Everlasting flowers, 486 
•Everlasting Pes, the, 462 
propagating (he, 13 
Exhibition boxes, 256 


Ferns, frosted, IS 
fumigating, 399 
gold and silver, 245 
greenhouse, 67 
nardy and half hardy, 58 
•Ferns, hardy flowering, 694 
hardy, for windows, 57 
hardy, for winter, 884 
In baskets, 605 
In case not thriving, 621 
in cases, 169 
injured by frost, 60 
In loam, 223 
In rooms, 569 
In windows, 121 
losing their leaves, 259 
Maiden hair. 71, 259, 410 
manure for, 62 
on tree stumps, 39 
propagating Hare’s-foot, 110 
protecting, 446 
renovating, is 
repotting, 584 
shrivelling. 266 
syringing, 189 
treatment of, 69, 468 
treatment of seedling, 269 
treatment of yonng, 246 
turning brown, 838, 690 
under stage*. 138 
Fernery, a window, 386 
plants for, 214 
•Ferneries, hardy, 81 
Fertilisers, plant, 664 
Ferula glauca and oommonls, 186 
•Festnca cce nlea, 114 
glauca, 664 
ovina glauca, 494 
ficus Cooper!. 67 
elastics, 57 

elastics, culture of, 517 
elastics in towns, 241 
elastics, propagating, 508 
Figs falling off, 896 
Figs in the open air, 521 
in pots, 166 

Fig tree not fruiting, 248 
pruning, 825 
Filberts not bearing, 862 
preserving, 410 
filmy Ferns, 298 
•Filter, a cistern, 88 
Finches, breeding, 88 
Fire, precautions against, 181 
Fir tree oil and mildew, 190 
Fish in washing pan, 532 
Flame flower, the, 270 
•Flamingo plant, the, 54 
•Flax, tne carmine, 186 
yellow, 466 

floral decorations at flower shows, 
214 

Flower bed, plants for, 211 
Flower beds and walks, 498 
branches of evergreens In, 801 
filling, 109 

hardy plants for, 251, 278 
planting, 13. 84. 150 
plants for, 26, 48 
plants fer small, 67 
Flower borders, arrangement of, 622 
Flower culture, hardy, 389 
Flower garden, the, 8, 22, 33, 41, 66, 69, 
80, 97, 103, 116, 128, 140, 152, 164, 


P. 


F AIR Maids of France, 354 
•Fsrfugium grande, 598 
Feather Grass, 191 
Fences, garden, 7 
law respecting, 601 
•Fennel, Sweet, 130 
•Fenzlia dianthiflora, 546 
•Fern, a good room, 236 
Fern case, beating a, 26,229 
Fern cases, management of, 225,274 
Orchids in, 94 
•Fern, cool house tree, 835 
Fern culture, patience in, 480 
•Fern, Filmy, on tree stamp, 574 
for gla‘S shade, 61 
Fern fronds, mounting, 578 
preserving. 826 

•Fern, golden Maiden-hair, 71, 894 
Hare’s-foot, 421 
New Zealand Filmy, 222 
•Fern, Stag’s-hom, 118 
•Fern, the Lace, 24, 26 
the Royal, 463 
turning brown, 874 
Ferns. 164, 394 
and Begonias, 432 
and Mosses. 464 

and plants for hall decoration, 118 
and Vines in greenhouse, 530 
British, not thriving, 819 
cleaning dusty, 621 
•Ferns, climbing Filmy, 222 
cool treatment of, 379 
culture of, 22, 41, 80, 97, 108, 216, 
262, 648 

culture of Filmy, 574 
failing. 542, 554 
Filmy, 298, 468 
for case. 621 
forcing hardy, 468 
for cool conservatories, 617 
for cutting, 507, 539 
for cutting in winter, 493 
f«r greenhouse, 36, 43 
for rooms, 51,189 
for windows, 67 
from spores, 394, 422 


881, 392, 404, 428, 441, 464, 476, 612, 
624, 536, 648, 560, 672, 596, 608, 620 
Flower garden alterations, 488 
an old-fashioned cottage, 269 
Flower garden improvement, 533 
laying out a, 610 
planting a, 612 
stocking s, 611 

Flower gsnlening, summer and winter 
combined, 382 

Flower gardens, colour in, 415 
Flower-pots as seed protecton, 73 
sizes of, 242 
with flat backs, 170 
Flower roots, treatment of, 600 
Flower, scented or scentless, 403 
Flower show at Kensington, 1<?6, 468 
at Regent’s ?ark, 169, 243 
children’s, 80 
plants for children’s, 87 
spring, 66 

Flower stands, renewing, 263 
Flower sticks. 423 
Flower vases in winter, 497 
•Flowers and Grasses, basket of, 257 
arrangement of cut, 85 
•Flowers, arrangement of ont, 185 
arranging cat, 257 
autumn, 822, 324 
beds of handsome, 878 
blue, for Christmas, 274 
duration of, 213 
early hardy, 534 
Everlasting. 223, 300, 403 
Flowers, florists’, 698 

for autumn and spring, 292 

for beds, 59 

for bees in spring, 424 

for borders, 344 

for button-holes, 591 

for children, 83 

for church decoration, 416 

for clayey soil, 20 

for conservatory, 191 

for Easter, 384, 392 

for exhibition, 612, 626 

for mixed borders, 416 

for shade, 168 

for shady borders, 883, 892 

for sunny window, 95 


I 


Flowers for the working classes, 186 
for wild garden, 126 I 

for winter, 409 
for wreaths. 591 
hardy, for beds, 82 
hardy, for border, 683, 871 
in autumn, 437 
in June, 163 

*Floweis in soup dishes, 129 
in succession, 348 
in winter, 0. 207 
keeping cut, 234 
keeping fresh, 5 
preservation of cut, 174, 562 
sweet scented, 13, 481 
tins for cut. 133 
to grow with Ferns, 457 
transplanting, 142 
white, for beds, 49 
Fine, joints for, 542 
regulating a, 374 
Fly on Cherry trees, 133 
on Roses, 230 
Food for fowls, 128 
Forcing house, the, 9 
Forcing plants, 116 
Forget-me not, creeping, 48 
in pots, 214 
Forget-me-nots, 392 

for autumn and winter, 430 
•Fork hoe or cultivator, 196, 226 
Fowls with tumour on breast, 603 
and birds featherless, 267 
antipathy among, 188 
best breeds of, 87 
breeding,495 
breed of, to keep, 62 
breeds of, 123 
choice of breed of, 544, 579 
cross-bred, 376 
cross breeding, 615 
disease in 62,158, 182, 412, 447 
Dorking, 870 
dying, 602 

eating eggs, 123, 146, 158, 231, 267, 

804 

eggbound, 99,123,185 
fancy, 460 
fancy breeds of, 628 
feeding, 87 
food for, 87, 111 
for gardens. 111 
for winter layers, 568 
game, 268. 423 
gapes in,171 

8 K)d cross-breed, 496 
ant burgh and Minorca, 220 
Houdan, 364 
house and run, 628 
111, 64 4 

In confined rooms, 460 
in gardens, 99 
lameness in, 483 
Langshan, 171, 182, 220, 579 
Leghorn, 614 
lemon coloured. 907 
losing their ffathers, 290 
malt dust for, 412 
manure, 591 
milk for, 244 

Minorca, 168,206, *67, 338, 4*3 
mounting, 292 
mustard for, 316 
non-fl>ing, 207 
non-sittiug. 556,579 
notes on breeds of, 76 
not laying well, 76, 111, 123,135 
pecking each other. 171, 231 
plucking their feathers, 28, 206 
Redcap, 628 
roosts for. 231, 267 
roup fn, 171, 122, 447 
run, flooring for, 692 
run for, 412 
space for, 6f8 
Spanish, for show, 490 
straying, 195 
Tea leaves for. 668 
v chickens, 471 
warm to id for, 133 
water for, 87 
white Dorking, 89 
with bad eyes, 99,123 
with had throats, 138 
wi'h swollen heads, 28 
Foxglove, the, 329 
Foxgloves. 162, 242 
Frsgaria indica, 698 
Frame, a bottom heat, 548 
making a, 254 
propagating, 566 
uses of a, 74, 350 

Frames, bottom heat for, 617, 539 
covering for, 457 
making sashes for, 6 
management of, 230 
uses of cold, 446 

Franco as for the greenhouse, 540 
•Fraxlnella, the. 451 
Fremontla californlca, 18 
French Beans, 278 
cooking, 316 

Frftillai la kamtschaikensis, 499 
Filtillaries growing wild, 6J 
in windows, 313 
•Frog-hopper, common, 547 
Frontignac, 268 
Fruit, 224 

crops, the, 248 

culture of, 9 

dith of good winter, 520 

gathering, 297 

gathering and packing, 22S 

g eneral hints on growing, 690 
arresting, 898 
ontdicr, 10S, 216 
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Frails, planting hardy, 840, 465 
pruning hardy, 696 
thinning, 199, 433 
Fruits, manuring bush, 621 
propagating, 242 
selecting hardy, 800 
Fruit tires and Roses, manuring, 26 
blight on, 110 
culture of hardy, 417 
for north and west, 246 
for town garden, 606 
hints on grafting, 72 
losing their buds, 44 
manuring, 362 
Mo«i on, 288, 310 
mulching, 465, 609 
not bearing, 374, 434, 606 
notes on training, 682 
on walls, 34 

on wall, renovating, 662 
overgrown, 259 
planting, 321, 580 
planting and pruning, 441 
preparing for, 396 
pruning, 333, 466, 489, 691 
pruning and arranging hardy, 626 
pruning and dressing, 438 
pruning and nallicg nardy, 618 
pruning and planting, 673 
pruning and training, 91 
selecting young, 243 
•taking, 613 
summer pinching, 228 
summer pruning, 183. 212, 227 
summer pruning hardy, 387 
summer treatment of, 262 
time to plan*, 839 
transplanting, 869 
unfruitful, 104 
watering, 188 
young v. old. 288 
•Fncbria, a specimen. 95 
blooms falling off, 246 
*Fuchsia procombens in basket, 394 
seeds, 267 
serrati folia, 669 
splendens, 602 
spray of double, 214 

Fuchsias 162 

after flowering, 387 
and Begonias, 374. 393 
and Begonias in autumn, 602 
and Carnations, hardy, 291 
and Geraniums, 72, 618 
and Geraniums in rooms, 67 
and Geraniums, soil for, 87 
as bedding plants, 288 
at rest, 826 

blooms dropping off, 287 

casting their buds, 279 

cutting down, 410 

different kinds on same stock, 879 

exhibition, 218 

for exhibition, 868 

for October, 194 

for planting out, 481 

for town, 241 

hardy, 272, 283 

•Fuchsias, hardy and annuals, 812 
in autumn, 407 
in autumn and winter, 640 
in baskets, 119, 606 
in flower garden, 866 
in small pots, 214 
in towns, 95 
kinds of, 66 
losing tbeir leaves, 819 
old. 672 
outdoor, 69 
potting, 349 
propagating, 2% 

* Fuchsias, specimen, 848 
striking, 157, 267 
tre'atment of old. 60 
various wsys of growing, 164 
wintering. 631 

Fungus in soil, 291 
on lawns, 837 

Funkias as edging plants, 162 
culture of, 416 
forced variegated, 476 
hardiness of. 826 

Furze v. mice, 68 


•ri A1LLARDIA plcta, 662 
IT Gaillardlse, fine, 801 
•Galega officinalis, 622 
Game fowls, 423, 496 
Gapws iu fowls. 171 
Garden, cropping a, 606 

S meral management of, 473 
ying out a, 862, 445. 610 
laying out a, on chalk, 462 
making a new, 606, 631 
making best o( a small, 826 
'Garden marker, a, 81 
Garden, my allotment, 449 
my town, 363, 386 
planting a flower, 612 
renovating a. 409 
run wild, 186 


178 

Gardens, boys damaging, 626 
churchyard, 178 
colour in, 378 

deooraiion of, tor coming summer, 
599 


shady, 49S 
stocking a. 461 
stocking a flower, 611 
'Garden, view in a churchyard, 
*Otrdcn view of villa. 113 


Gar Jens, form in, 373 
in the sonth, 413 
planting villa, 113, 401, 413,426 
small town. 476 
style of, 593 

Gardening, a plea for London, 405 
drawing-room, 225 
for beginners, 473 
formality in, 377 
for profit, 88, 566 
Influence of, 8 
in London, 449 
on chalk soils, 89,145 
progress in, 378 
spring, 612 
style of, 377 
Bob-tropical, 410 

summer and winter oomblned, 382 
taste in. 687 
to beginners in, 461 
winter and spring, 311 
Gardenia florida, 606 
Gardenias, 603 
renovating, 119 
treatment of, 94 
Ggrrya elliptica for vaaes, 9$ 
propagating, 137 
Gas lime, 33 
Gas stoves, 183 
Gaura Lindheimeri, 874 
Gazania, the, 48, 233 
Genista fragrans, 118,132 
*Gentiana asclepiadea, 59 
•Gentians septemflda, 68 
•Gentian, tho crested, 58 
•Gentian, the Willow, 69 
Gentians, best of the, 68 
Geranium blooms at Christmas, 438 
blooms withering, 283 
leaves turning brown, 51 
•Geranium platypetalum, 293 
•Geranium aanguineum, 294 
Geraniums and Fuchsias, 72, 79, 84, 618 
in rooms, 67 
soil for, 87 

Geraniums, bedding, 60 
blooms falling off, 18 
disease in, 180 
double, 39 

double, from seed, 66 
failure of, 242 
for autumn flower, 166 
for October, 194 
for winter, 134, 180, 165, 226 
for town, 241 
going mouldy, 434 
growing lanky, 643 
•Geraniums, hardy, 2)3 
in winter, 308 
keeping ont-of-doora, 444 
lanky, 517 

manure water for, 643 
not growing, 331 
on walls, 396 
propagating, 288 
seedling, 320 
to flower in Jane, 836 
treatment of, 120 
treatment of old, 60 
winter-flowering, 139 
wintering, 338.434, 438 
Gesnera zebrna, 275 
Geum coccineum, 282 
double scarlet, 142 
•Geum montanum, 686 
Geums, double, 386 
•Gherkin of the Paris markets, 18 
G'adiolus brenchleyensts, 48 
•Glaoiolus Colvillei, 247, 271 
dting off, 339 
purpureo-auratus, 350 
The Bride, 499 
Gl&dioll, 98, 110, 164,192. 473 
Gladioli and Dahlias, lifting, 493 
dwarf, 59 
early, 493 
from seed, 871 
in pots, 5S5 
in trenches. 90 
Gla'shouses, 162,820 
wmk in. 8 

Glazing without putty, 12, IS, 14,26, 50, 
458, 481 
•Glelcbenias, 94 
•Gloriosa superba, 558 
Glory Pea. th<*, 319 
Gloxinia, hardy, >98 
after flowering, 285 
and Achiroenes, 491, 502 
and Begonias, 468 
culture of, 241 
early, 34S 
from seed, 64 
seedling, 432, 434 
starting. 578 

striking, in Cocoa-nut fibre, 101 
treatment of, 807, 468 
Gnat bites, recipe for, 220 
•Goat’s Rues, 622 
•Godetia Lady Albemarle, 82, 586 
Oodotlas, 82, 247, 596 
Goldfinch bald-headed, 88 
Goldfish, 111 
breeding, 632 
Gomphrenas, 241 

Good King Henry, 144, 189, 213, 219, 
248, 409 

Gooseberry, the, 683 
Gooseberry and Currant bushes, 681 
•Gooaflberty and Currant sawflv, 400 
and Currant trees, standard, 477 
aphides. 188 
bushes. 199 

caterpillars, 51, 236, 338.458 
caterpillar and sulphur, 190 
caterpillar, how to destroy, 208 


Gooseberry caterpillar, preventive 
of, 141 

culture of the, 324, 661 
cuttings, 129 
hedges, 255 
notes on the, 168 
the Cape, 422 
the Cape, outdoors, 236 
w ine, 268 

Gooseberries and Currants, 409, 54S 
cooking, 232 
for tarts. 83 

Lancashire show, 406, 439 
late, 248 
not fruiting, 221 
planting and pruning, 552 
pruning, 564 
under trees, 387 
varieties of, 552 
Gourds and Iumpkfns. 440 
•Gourds, ornamental, 599 
uses, of, 346 

Grafting Apples and Pears, 3 
compositions, 542 
experience of, 276 
hints on, 72 
•Grafting on roots, 121 
Grape culture on houses and walls, 211 
Golden Queen, 170 
Hyacinths, 90 
Hyacinths in windows, 812 
•Grape stand, an exhibition, 251 
Victoria Hamburgh, 170 
Grape wine, to make, 424 
Grapea colouring, 285 
cracking, 896 
cutting, 396 
flreheat for, 194 
in bottles, 392 
in greenhouses, 884 
insects on, 33 
keeping, 374, 601, 643, 601 
late for market, 14 
market in autumn, 433 
not colouring, 396 
not setting, 219 
on long shoots, 104 
outdoor, 422, 622 
packing, 144 

preparing for exhibition, ?58 
preserving in winter, 390 
rust on, 19 
shanking, 10 
thinning, 121, 696 
white, 492 
without bloom, 458 
without flre-he>it, 104,183 
Grass crop, a quickly grown, 226 
lind improving, 617 
substitute for, 351, 414 
Grasses for chalky bank, 62 
in pots, 42, 540 
Grasses, ornamental, 133 
Greenfinch, unhealthy, 10, 68 
Greenfly, destroying, 889 
on plants, 181, 205 
on Roses, 395 

Greenhouse, an amateur's, 29 
aspect for, 279, 290 
building and heating, 610 
dry heat in, 605 
erecting a, 74 

erecting and heating s, 554 
for wintering plants, 290 
heating and Btocklug a, 420 
Greenhouse plants, 9, 69,164, 200, >52, 
279, 309, 369, 381, 417, 428, 441, 452, 
476, 488, 613, 536, 648, 500, 572, 684, 
696, 60S, 620 
plants for cool, 179 
plants, management of, 833 
plants, treatment of, 457 
plants, winter blooming, 296 
plants, placing outside, 117 
portable, 578 
starting a, 502 
stocking a, 98, 367, 456, 542 
stocking and heating a, 335 
temperature for, 267 
tenant moving a. 86 
tenant right to, 626 
treatment of plants in, S3 
Greenhouses and frames, 193 
and landlords, 530 
arranging for winter, 366 
heating and stocking, 617 
in towns, 109, 117, 228 
law relating to, 5, 30, 105, 226, 350 
law respecting moving. 837 
management of town, 141,166 
‘Greenhouses, picuresque, 467 
plants to grow in town, 153 
rates for, 13 
rating, 12 

town, 176, 203, 210, 240, 265 
work in, 22, 41. 56 
Greens for fowls, 644 
winter. 168 
Grevlllea bleeding, 80 
leaves falling off, 493 
robusta, 60 

Grubs carnivorous, 494,605 
in Begonias, 6 
in land, 38 

in vegetables. 237, 270 
on Currant trees, 38 
Guano for lawns, 62 
for Potatoes, 37, 38 
water. 62 

Guelder Rose, the Plsited-leavid, 835 
•Guernsey Lilies. 503 
Guinea fowls, 146 
Gnm for flowers, 198 
•Gymnogramma decomposite, 246 


H. 


*TTABBOTS' AMTfUS fasolculatus, 491 
JLL pruning a, 421 
Hwmanthus magnlflcus, 94 
•Halesia tetraptera, 526 
Hamburghs, silver-pencilled, 679 
H*rdy flower borders, 452 
Hardy flower culture, 389 
Hardy flower*, a plea for, 223 
for bedding, 84 
for borders, 371 
notes on, 90 
planttog border-of, 343 
Hardy plants, 108, 849, 548 
at Kew, 115 
beautiful, 377 
for autumn, 284 
for flower beds, 272 
for greenhouse. 75 
for windows. 12 
for winter, 528 
in frames, 80 
in pots. 22 
in windows, 118 
transplanting, 427 
Hares in gardens, 193, 204 
Haricot Beans. 109, 220 
Harpaliom rigidum, 373 
•Harpallum rigidum, 391 
•Hawkweed, the red, 511 
Health, hints on. 301, 316, 827, 340, 364 
Heat f >r greenhouse, 505 
for plants, 468 
how to apply, 207 
Heating a Fern case, 26, 220 
a frame, 468 

a greenhouse, 445, 453, 470 
a greenhouse cheaply, 121 
and stocking a greenhouse, 420 
•Heating apparatus, a home made, 897 
by flues, 678 
by gas, 542, 554 
by hot sir, 207 
by oil stoves, 506 
by steam, 207 
by paraffin, 5S1,010 
chemical, 531 

greenhouses, 7,13, 62, 183, 229, 858, 
397, 469. 542, 548, 678 
economy in, 582 
•Heating greenhouses, 590 
methods of, 458, 481 
Heating power of pipes, 183 
Heating small greenhouses, 64, 290,802, 
314, 417. 434 , 505, 516 
the greenhouse, 141 
with drain pipes, 133,180 
with hot water, 230, 254 
with lamps. 507 
without a cnimney, 469 
with oil stove). 530 
Heath, a useful white, 106 
white Irish, 232 
the winter, 287 

Heaths after flowering, 72, 79, 80 
in windows, 475 
potting and watering, 474 
winter blooming, 474 
Hederoma tulipifera, 892 
Hedge for garden, 494 
for shelter, 405. 410 
planting a Privet, 891 
pruning a Sweet Brier, 410 
Hedges, < utting, 291, 601 
tutting Privet, 18 
from Thorn stakes, 218 
Gooseberry, 255 
Lilac, 84 
of Damsons. 407 
of Roses and Clematises, 202 
ornamental, 441, 515 
plants for, 13, 438 
protecting from cattle, 826 
Hedychium Gardntrianum, 79 
•Hedychinm Gardneriatmm, 367 
con>narium and venustum, 606 
culture of, 259 
Hellanthemums, 150 
•Helianthns californicus fl.-pl, 414 
multiflorus fl.-pl., 251 
rigidus, 289 
•Helichrysums, 486 
Heliotrope, 380 

the winter, 426, 451, 602 
Heliotropes, 319 
wall plants, 475 
in greenhou-e, 470 
Verbenas and Ageratnms, 212 
•Heliotropium peruvianom, 319 
Helleborns niger In winter, 347 
•Hemerocallia flavs, 151 
Hen dying on nest, 168 
eating feathers 603 
curing sitting, 28 
Herbaceous borders, 224 
Herbaceous border and bedding, 296, 
310, 821,33 J 

Herbaceous borders, treatment of, 20 
Herbaceous plants, 276 
for autumn, 272 
propagating, 242 

Herbaceous v bedding plants, 865,877, 
449, 486, 612,633, 545 
Herbs, drying, 370 
•Heron Bi Is. 269 
Hesperooordon ltlacina, 128 
Hibt>erd, Mr., 303 

Hints on health, 301. 816, 327, 310, 364 
Holly and climbing Roses, 187 
and Honeysuckle, 220 
dwarf golden, 432 
Holly tree losing Its leaves, 493 
Holliee dying, 493, 505 
grafting, 101 
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Holl es, Insects on, 230,326 
Hollyhock fungus, 403 
Hollyhocks, 22, 56, 80,00, ITT, 276, 372, 
511, 573 
seodling. 892 
deteriorating, 841 
propagating, 621 
Home farm, the, 87,12?, 219 
Honesty, common, 142 
Honey taking 250 
Honeysuckle and Holly, 226 
•Honeysuckle, Evergreen Trumpet, 154 
Japsnes, 134, 330 
not flowering, 2'‘3 
•Honeysuckle, spray of Dutch, 67 
variegated Japanese, 126 
Honeysuckles, 175 
and Clematises, 3S7 
and Ro3es, 499 
in the dwelling house, 67 
in winter, 848 
not flowering, 272 
Hop Tea, 206 

Hop tops as a vegetable, 29 
Hops, spent, as manure, 60 
treatment of, 83 
•Hordeum jnbatum, 114 
Horse, working a, vithout shoes, 496, 
619. 656 

Hose, repairing, 193 
Hotbed, a cheap and useful, 278, 802, 
4s2 

for Cucumbers, 89, 133 
making a, 626 
sub dilute for, 91 
Hotbed i, cow manure for, 14 
for Cucumber*, 641 
for cuttings, 5:9 
Grass and hav for, 145 
pig manure for, 133 
short Gia^s for, 133 
tan for, 78 

Hot-water pipe below boiler, 254 
earthenware, 677 
fixing, 121, 678 
glazed, 667 

Houdan cock, points of, 4S3 
Hoadan fowl;!, 864 
House slops for garden, 80 
Hoya bella, 26 
carnosa, 132 
not thriving, 139 

linmea elegaus in flower garden, 811 
•Huntsman’s Horn, 275 
Hyacinth bulbs, young. 80 

g lasses, colour of, 38 
le Roman, for winter, 347 
the white Roman, 235 
Hyacinths after flowering, 26, 145 
at Christmas, 446 
becoming drawn,591 
Or *r>e, 99 

how to grow in glasses, 366 
in glisses, 13 

•Hyaei jths iu glasses, 334, 531 
iu open ground, 408, 416 
in pots and glasses, 23 
Narcissi. Ac., 336 
.Narcissi and Tulips, 293 
pots for evrly, 6 
Roman, 4o8 
Roman and other. 461 
JTyacinthus candioans, M3 
Hydrangea paniculata gmndiflora, 286 
•Hydrangea paniculata gi anoiflora, 359 
Hydrangeas in open air, 458 
not blooming, 338 
treatment of, 287 
“Hydroc tyL; vulgaris, 475 
‘Hypericum Ifookeriauum, 4C3 
•iJypetlcum olympicum, 4 


I CE, collecting an 1 st r‘ng, 525 
Ilex crenata varl ^gat«, 432 
Imantophyllurn miniatu.u, 94, 693 
Indian Corn, 189, 237 
•Indian Corn, Cobbetfs, 32, 85, 92, 130, 
169, 180, 200 
cooking, 3C4, 364, 412 
India rubber plant, the, 67 
failing, 543 
spots on, 590 

India-rubber plants, cutting down, 550 
for town. 241 
Indigofera aosua, 301 
Ink making, 503 
Insect pests, 339 
lusects for chickens, 304 
in bird cages, 644 
in birds, 460 
in canaries, 185 
in Chrysanthemums, 543 
in garden, 169, 303, 409, 410 
in Hollies, 230 
in hotbeds. 133 
In Potatoes, 440 
on Brussels Sprouts, 567 
on Cactus 23J 
on Peach trees, 255 
on plants, 62, 104, 339 
killing, 261 
on Potatoes, 201 
on R ses, 218 
preserving, 560 
Monopsidimn acaule. 462 
ipormea rubro-coorulea, 91, 102 
Ipotmeas in towns, 242 
Irosine3, 410 
•Iris anglica, 262 
family, the, 413 
German, for towns, 511 


Irises, 143 

cut, by post, 814 
hardy, 262 
in windows, 813 
not coming up, 323 
seedling, 461 

Irish Moss, cooking, 243, 263 
Ismene ca'athina in windows, 313 
Ivy and Clematis, 23», 392 
Ivy bare at bottom, 494 
cntrrpillirs n,62 
fir gate pillars, 494 
for walls, 85 
in rooms, 253 
leaves, drying, 204 
on railing, 233 
on trees, 337 

variegated, and flowering climbers, 
634 

variegated German, 154 
watering, 170 
where to plant, 149 
variegated, for rootwork, 46 
Ixiss, 141 

and Sparaxis. 99 
Bparaxis, and Lilies, 420 


J. 


ACARANDA mimosa'olia, 120 
Jackdaws, food for. 208, 304 
Jasmins bare at bottom, 392 
•Jasmine, double, 331 
for cool house, 491 
the Cape, 600 
training a, 475 
Jasmines for winter, 110 
moving, 61 

Jasminum nudiflorum, 343 
revolutum, 422 

•Jasminum Saml>;.c fl.-pl., 381 
Jays, food for, 304 
June flowers, 103 
Justiolas, treatment of, 193 


K. 


•TTALE, dwarf curled, 307 
IV Peas, and Beaus, 109 
Kales, hardy, 144 
varieties of, 307 
Kalmias not flowering, 138. 157 
on margins of water, 113 
Kalosanthev, 349, 560 
culture o', 37 
Kei nedya austral!*, 102 
•Kerria japonica, 20*2 

on walls and pillars, 132 
Kew, a visit to. 82 
Kil'.eeu, to cook, 304 
Kitchen garden, the, 621 
cropping a, 606 
cropping, for profit, 672 
observations on, 188 
Kitchen gardening mad? ca*y, 213, 24S 
•Knotweed, the Giant, 30, 353 
•Knotweed, Japan, 143 


L. 


L abels for plants, 10 
for wall trees, 382 
Laburnums among evergreens, 174 
and Lilacs, 337 
Lachenalia*, culture of, 549 
Lady's Slippers, culture of, 53 
Land, improving, 30 
over saltinor, 255 

Langshan fowls, 87, 171, 182, 220, 579 
Lantaiias, insects on, 363 
Lap&geria rosea, 5 
Lapeg r a seed, saving, 410 
riirivt Hing, 205 
Lapagorias, 38, 333 
culture of, 58S 
from seed, 42, 589 
planting, 26 
propagating, 50 
‘Lapagerlas, propagating, 409 
Larks unhealthy, 63 
Larkspurs in town, 353 
perennial, 201 
tall, 247 

Lasiandra macrantha, 119 
Lathyrus grandifloras, 262 
•Latliyrus grand!floras, 462 
latlfolius, 178 
•Laurel, the Malabar, 79 
Laurels, cutting, 13 
cutting down, 470 
not growing, 614 
Portugal, dying, 215 
Laurustinus injured by frost, 87 
for winter, 347 
Lavender, CO 
French, 233 

propagating French, 290 
Lawn, improving a, 62, 74, 351, 410, 531 
making a, 333, 614 
making a tennis, 3*7 
on chalky soil, 62, 626 
ren ivating small, 191 
size of tennis, 387, 410 
Lvwn tennis ground, 62 
top-dressing, 446 
Lawns, 621 

and walks, 473 


Lawns, bare patches on, 470 
Dairies on, 62 
fungus on, 387, 410 
improving, 8 
laying down, 826 
making, 68, 452 
newlv made, 47*3 
Flantains on, 204, 230 
plants on, 209 
ri novating, 555 
r pairing, 39 
strong giass on, 229 
words on, 68 
to destroy wce<*s on, 247 
worms and Daisies on, 530 
Law rclat ng to greenhouses, 5, 30, 105, 
220, 350 

Law respecting drains, 625 
Law respecting fences, 601 
Law respecting moving greenhouses, 

387 

Leaf mould, 02 

Leaves, bleaching skeleton, 410, 469 
leaves of plants turning brown, 12 
Leeks in trenches, 45 
liquid manure tor, 219 
leghorn f. wls, 616 
Lcglmms and Minorcas, 568 
Lentil soup, 15 
•Leontopodii m alpinum, 322 
Leopard's-bane, the early, 512 
*1 <-ptosynemaritima,511 
Lettuce and Cauliflower, 573 
Brown Cos. 653 
c >okery, 182 
cu'tnre, notes on, 213 
disease in, 608 
early, 204 
Lamb’s, 885 
sowing, Ac., 153 
Lettuces, American, 276 
best, 204 
early, 32 
eaten, 105 
for winter, 870 
notes on, 249, 553 
summer, 150 

Leucojum vernum in windows, 313 
Leucophyton Browui, 222, 320 
Liatris pycnostachya, 350 
Libnlas, how to grow, 549 
LI - ustrum japonicum, 254 
Lilac Charles X., 254 
hedges, 84 

Lilacs and Laburnums, 3 7 
at Cbri-tmas, 895 
failing, 251 
for Christmas, 437 
for winter, 110 
for winter and spring, 314 
white, in winter, 318 
lily, African, and Vallota, 259 
African, out-doors, 233 
T ily bed. making a, 498 
Lily culture. 013 
Lily of the Field, 26 
Lily of the Valley, 144, 187, 442 
at Christmas, 416 
•Lily of the Valley, cultureof, 394 
notes on, 394 
not flowering, £02 
weeds in, 324 
Lily, St. Bruno's, 251 
ste-T s broken off, 223 
stems, bulbletg on, 666 
the African, 71 
the Amazon, 235 
•Lily, the Amazon. 407, 629 
tne Black, 2 4 
•Lily, the Sc irborough, 478 
not growing, 133 
•L’ly, the white Wood, 331 
•Lily, white Water, 238 
•Lilv, yellow Day, 151 
Lilies, 413 

and their culture, 354 
Arum, 179. 180. 559, 617 
for windows, 47 
In towns. 190 
In trenches, 60 
In water, 689 
In winter, 299 
Lilies, Belladonna, 502 
culture of, 281, 391 
day, 161 
for border, 38 
for mixed border, 90 

» )t culture, 836 
y Water, 238 
In pots, 56 
planting, 4P9 
planting out Arum, 618 
Sparaxis, and Ixias. 420 
•Lilies, Torch. 695 
transplanting, 387 
Water, on lawns, 13 
Lilinm auratum after flowering. 272, 
893 

and speciosum, 281 
lmlblets of, 60 
for show, 291 
in winter, 511 
sowing, 110 

Lilium chalcedonlcum. 371 
Thunbergiamirn. 178 
Liliums and Begonias, 470 
dying off, 342 
f.riling, 252 
in windows, 106 
Lime and sings, 26 
as manure, 41 > 
for poultry, ?64, 423 
in the garden, 400 
soot, and salt for land, 410 
Liming garden, 400 
Liflaria biennis, 142 


linden, white weeping, 168 
•Linum grandiflorum, 186, 872 
trigynum, culture of, 466 
Liquidimbar, th ■, 273 
Liquid manure, 839 
for gardens, 204 
when to applv, 204 
*I.iriodendr<>n tuliplferum, 149 
Lisianthus Russtllianus, 894 
Lobelia r&rdinalis, planting, 384, 392 
fulcens, 331 
the Cardinal, 831 
Lobelias, 103 
bedding, 310 
frr pots and baskets, 252 
from seed, 560 
in pots, 110 
propagating, 212 
ral ing. 362 
sowing, 470 
tall in towns, 353 
wintering, 542, 547, 566, 599 
•Lorn At la propinqua, leaf of, 106 
London gardening, 440 
a plea for, 405 

•London parks in spring, 137 
London Pride, 643 
Lonicera brschypoda, 339 

fragrantisrima in winter, 348 
•Loosestrife, the rosy, 282, 622 
Lychnis chalcedomca fl.-pl., 373 
Lychnis, the clammy, 211 
Lythrum Salicaria rcseuna, 232 
•Lythrum 8filicaria, 622 
speciosum, 273 


M ACCARONI, baked, 268 
Maggots in cuttings, 614 
in Cyclamen, 55 
in Onions, 218, 270 
Magnolia grandiflora, 301 
not blooming. 614 
Magnolias for midlands, 38 
not flowering, 138 
propagating, 201 
treatment of, 397 
Magpies, keeping, 232 
talking, 328 
Mahernia vest it a, 595 
Maize, Indian, 189 
Malope grandiflora, 143 
Malt dust for fowls, 412 
Malva moschata, 314 
Manure, artificial, for garden crops, 
193 

COW, 445 
for plants, 284 
fowls’, 014 
liquid, 62 
pigeons’, 110 
pigs’, 110 
poultry 80, 358 
seaweed as, 620 
tan as a, 382 

Manure tank, disinfectant for, 86 
Manures, garden, 461 
Manure water for planta, 183 
Maple, crimson Japanese, 202 
Maples, Japanese, 215 
grafting. 606 

Maranta zebrina, culture of, 155 
not blooming, 507 
•Marantas in vases, 163 
Marguerites, 421, 446 
Marigold, common Corn, 586 
•Marigold, double French, 383 
•Marigold, single striped, 382 
Marigolds, 142 
French, 247, 382 
French and African, M 
•Marigolds, Marsh, 65 
single and double, 368 
•Marker, a garden, 81 
Market plants, (29, 643 
•Marsh Marigolds, 65 
•Martynia proboscidea, 474 
Martyni&s, cultureof, 180 
Marvel of Peru, 372 
from seed ,109, 116 
•Masdevallia Harryana, 259 
Masdevallias, culture of, 259 
•Mask flowers, 102 
Matricaria inodora fl.-pl., 272, 421 
May weed, the double, 272, 421 
Meadow Sweet, 612 
double 179 
Meadow Sweets, 238 
shrubby,191, 278 
Mealy bug on Vines, 19 
Meat curing, 15 
Medlars, planting, 86 
•Mclastoma raalabathricum, 79 
Melon culture for amateurs, 44 
in frames, 156 
•Melon in open air, 253 
Melons, cracking, 396 

culture of Water, 863, 583 
diseases in, 170 
failing, 390 
hints on early, 601 
in frames, 109, 177 
late, 302, 337 
making beds for, 81 
out-of-doors, 14 
rotting off, 248 
treatment of, 20 
Menispermum, 104 
Mentha, 451 

Mentha gibraltaric*, 142 
•Menyanthes trifoliate, 843 
Menrferia poll folia alba, 282 
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Mercury, 218 

English, 144, 189, 218, 248, 400 
Mesembryan them urns, 461 
•Mezereon, the, 638 
Mice and Crocuses, 84, 87 
Mice and Peas, 130 
Mice, destroying. 74, 400 
eating bulbs, 626 
In gardens, 86 
s chopped Furze, 63 
Mignonette, 86, 72, SSO 
and Roses, 234 
dying, 251 

for outdoor use, 283 
for winter, 242 
for winter flowering, 250 
in autumn, 499 
in windows, 106 
Miles* Spiral, 223 
the year round, 609 
tree, 79, 84. 5' 9 
tree, for winter, 246 
when to sow, 43 
M than* a scan dens, 164 
Mildew. 19, S21 

and Fir treo oil, 190 
in greenhouse, 617, 643 
in vinery, 219 
on Pelargoniums, 507 
on Roses, 199, 248, 278 
on Vines, 218, 492 
Mills laxa, 612 
’Mtmulus cardinal!*, 67, 884 
* Minns tu cupreu* Brilliant, 239 
gliitlnosns, 427 
wild, 291 

Mim uluses, 66, 108, 142, 522 
for exhibition, 844 
hardy, 239 
In windows, 1(7 
In cottage windows, 884 
Minorca fowls, 158, 206, 220, 267, 387, 
423 

Minorca* and Leghorns, 668 
treatment of. 876 
Mint, variegated, 578 
Mistletoe, 483 

on Apple trees, 614 
seed, IS 

Moles in gardens, 26,192, 230, 326, 591 
Moneywort, the. 132 
variegated, 236 
Monkey Flower, hardy, 230 
‘Monkey Flower, the Cardinal, 67 
Monkey Flowers, 831 
and Mnak, 66 
in windows, 107 
Monkshoods, 273 
“Monkshoods, 570 
Moon reed, 101 
Morins 1 ngifolla, 378, 490 
Moss on fruit trees, 288 
on lawns, 5 >3 
on walks, 567, 578 
Hosws and Ferns, 464 
club, 526. 5S4 

•Mother of Thousands in basket, 258 
Mould on plants, 493 
’Mousetrap, a garden, 129 
Mousetrap, a garden, 161 
Mowing machine for banks, 200 
sharpening, 001, 018 
Mulberry, Iho, in towns, 202 
Mulching, 189 
fruit tree*, 465 
meaning of, 470 
pot plants, 288 
with manure, 460 
advantages of, 178 
Musaxebrina, 6 

Mushroom bed, making a, 524, 631 
Mushroom oeds, covering, 110 
making, 33 

Mwhroom spawn, keeping, 276 
Mushrooms growing for pleasure, 105 
in cellar, is, 73, 131, lh9 
in coal mine, 410 
in meadows, 105 
In sheds, 26 
manor© for, 315 
Musk, 107 

and Monkey Flowers, 66 
for towns, 252 
Mallow 814 
Monkey, 531 
scarlet, 511 
the Cardinal. 884 
treatment of. 12, 38) 

Mustai d and Cress, how to grow, 18 
Myosotis disaitlflora for autumn and 
winter, 430 
in pots, 214 
Myrtles for towns, 252 
insects on, 205 
In windows, 107 
scale on, 898 
treatment of, 139 * 


VDELIAS for winter. 803 
li Narcissus Bolboeodium in pots, 
306 

minor and minimus, 103 
Narcis*i, offsets from, 821 
doubly 

’Narcissi, group of. 329 
H'acinths. Ac., 836 
in pots, 438 

not blooming, 6’.4,626 
rolyunthus, 23 

v Tulips, and Hyacinths, 298 
>«turtiom Empress of India, 289 


Nasturtium, the Flame, 814 
Nasturtiums, dwarf, 414 
on walls, 193 
BOWiDg, 51 

Natural History Association, 563 
“Navelwort, Flax-leaved, 451 
Nectarines and Peaches, 162 
under glass, 332 

Nectarines for orchard houses, 360 
on open walis, 6S5 
selecting, 300 
Neja gracilis, 393 
•Nematua Ribesi, 406 
“Nerine Fothergilli, 533, 5C6, €26 
•Nerlnes, the, 503 
*Nerte r a depressa, 214, 310, 855 
> eet boxes, 111 
for hens, 87,182 

Netting for fruit and vegetables, 115 
recipe for tanning, 423 
Nettles, cooking, 532 
Mcotiana longiflora, 344, 457 
Mgella damaacena, 301 
Niven, late Mr., 505 
•Nolana, the, in basket, 606 
Nuts for profit, 492 
pruning,564 
Nut trees, 104 
cutting back, 387 
in orchards, 613 
renovating, 602 

Nymphma odorata minor, 502, 591 


O. 


0 4KS, variegated, 897 

•Odontoglosaum clrrhosum, 103 
(Enothera biennis, 262 
montana, 251 

•(Enothera taraxacifolla, 523 
Youngi, 179 
(Enotheras, 374 
Oil cake for poultry, 447 
Olea fragrant, soil for, 120 
Oleanders injured by frost, 118 
to make flower, 51 
cutting down, 109,110 
from *eed, 55 
in open border, *39 
not flowering. 326, 589 
propagating, 222, 240, 287 
treatment of, 50 
how to treat, 55 
•Olive, fragrant, 581 
•Omphalodes linifolia, 451 
Omphalodes veraa, 43 
Onion, the, 565 
beds, salt for, 74 
culture, 623 
maggot. 409 
seed taring, 326 
Onions and Carrots, 409 
be>t, 264 
for scallions, 608 
large, 326 

maggots in, 218, 276 
on ln-avy soil, 683 
preparing ground for, 385, 478 
silver skmned, 600 
thinning, 129 
time to s >w, 565 
transplanting, 561 
transplanting, in spring, 2 2 
Onoc'oa senslhilis, 594 
*i range, cream m nld, 533 
marmalade, 532 
rolcy p' 1-y, 620 
Orangtg, 560 

In i pen air, 506 
in towns, 253 
in windows, 107 
Orange tree in window, 618 
Orange trees, 139 
from seed, 161 
p'aukd out, 13 
p uuing, 375 
renovating, 493 
treatment of, 1 18 
wintering, 446 
Orchard and wall trees, 648 
Orchard house, the, 108 , 585 
my, 504 

woik in the, 417 

Orchard houses, 177, 869, 433, 440, 677 
cool, 325 
work in. 34 
Orchard trees, 561 
Orchards, Apples for, 521 
draining, 453 
formation of, 463 
manure for, 138 
plan ling, 463 
Orchards, quincunx, 373 
•Orchid, a greenhorn©, 274 
Orchids, 624 
cool, 637 
culture of, 68 
English, 623 
hardy English, 001 
iu Kern cases, 94 
in rooms, 438 
repotting co 1, 674 
seUction of, 511 
treatment of, 336 
Orchises. British, 37, 4S2 
the common, 487 
Orobus vernua, 589 
Osiers, planting, 526 
•Osmanthus fragrsns, 681 
Osmunda regalis. 463, 499 
•Otiorhynchus sulcal us, 174 
•Oxalis atro purpurea, 288 
Bowel, 607 


Oxalis luteola, 282 
tropceoloides, 867 
Valdlvlana, 607 
Oxalises, 364 
“Oxlips, 83 


P. 


P JEONIES deteriorating, 268 
•Pmonles. hardy, 450 
not bio >ming, 823 
Paint for hot-water pipes, 446, 465 
Painted v. rough wood, 18 
Painting greenhouses, 109 
Palings, covering. 242 
•Palm, a conservatory, 287 
•Palm, a table, 454 
•Palm, the hardy, 638 
Palms, 394 

culture of, 454 
•Palms, Date, 379 
•Palms for table, 346 
from seed, 286 
in rooms, 5G9 
in town*, 253 
treatment of. 12 
Pampas Grass, 295 

Grass injured by frost, 84 
Pancratium speciomm, 313 
•Panicum capillarr, 114 
•Panictim plicatum, 100 
sulcatum, 6)5 
varlegatum, 131 
Pansy, the, 282 
•Pansy, a show, 46 
bids, 585 

Cleveden Blue, 611 
culture of the, 633 
cuttings, 204 
Pansies, 314, 372, 488 

and Calceolarias dying, 272 
and earwigs, 284 
Pansies and Violas, 90, 276, 322 
difference between, 26 
Pansies, beautiful, 178 
best, 187, 222 

culture of, for exhibition, 562 
culture of witd, 211 
dytDg, 279, 234, 291 
fancy. 293 

for next year, 384, 392 
for show, 293 
for spring, 187 
from seed, 498 
growing, 470 
growing straggling, 194 
•Pansies, how to grow, 40 
in April, 487 
in autumn, 444, 533 
in beds. 66, 512 
in pots, 8, 80, 163, 597, C21 
in winter, 874, 622 
large, 308, 416 
packing for exhibition, 218 
planting, 87 
potting, 630 
seedling, 194, 418 
show and fancy, 522 
•Papaver aemniferum nigrum, 125 
Paraffin and Peas, 422 
Parnffln oil and seeds, 145 
citk, cleaning a, 98 
and seeds, 498 
s oves, It3 

Paris Daisy Etoils d’Or, 490 
Paris Daisies, 170,351 
•Paris Daisies, 390 
insec’s on, 218 
propagating, 128 
•Parks, London, in spring, 137 
Parrot dying, 864, 495, 619, 532, 568 
king, 140 

losing its feathers, 111 
not opening its eyes, 208 
plucking its feathers, 88 
talking, 206 

Parrots, A Mean, 370, 899 
featherless, 244 
food for young, 185 
treatment of, 169, 211, 268, 840, 870, 
484, 592 

varieties of, 256 
Parsley, i€9 

and Carrots, how I manage my, 85 
cookery,63 
how to grow fine, 213 
thinning, 249 
time to sow, 565 
Parsnip, the, 665 
cookery, 27 
Psrsnip*, beet, 264 
growing forked, 441 
manure for, 624 
notes on, 653 

•Paseiflora carulea, 179,180, 611 
]’a> Biflora not blooming, 246, 263 
pc'ctinifera 6 
Pas si floras for towns, 258 
Tassion Flower in open air, 623 
pruning, 618 

•Passion Flower, the hardy, 611 
the scarlet, 66 

Passion Flowers In towns, 26 
suckers on, 13 
treatment of, 614 
•Paulownia imperial!*, 286 
Pea sticks, 170 
Pea, the Migar, 130 
•Pea, the Everlasting. 178, 402 

prop’gating the Everlasting, IS 
tops for soups, Ac., 249 
Peas and Beans, 70, 561 
for October, 194 


Peas and paraffin, 62.74, 422 
Peas, Beans, and Kales, 109 
Peas, best, 26* 
bottling, 840 
culture of, 41 
culture of Sweet, 68 
early, 31, 623, 678 
earthing up late, 277 
first earlv, 433 
first sowing of, 537 
for heavy toil, 820 
hardening off, 9 
keej ii g mice off, 130 
late, 57,129 

plan: b to mix with Sweet, 26 
■own in turves, 34 
Sweet, hr Christmas, 387 
Sweet, in pots, 202 
tine to sow, 565 
Peach leaves, blistered, 267 
leaves, thinning, 194 
purple leaved, *02, 261 
Peaches and Nectarims, 152, 285, 360 
gathering, 361 
under glass, 332 
db budding, 333 
for orchard houses, 369 
from seed, 410 
gathering, 236 
in greenhouses, 601, 613 
not fruiting, 440 
on open walls, 585 
planting, S33 
selecting, 300 
speck on, 204 
watering, 333 

Peach trees after ruffing, 275 
Pear, Winter Nells, 258 
Petrs and Apples, 361 
lor walls, 440 
gathering, 357 
grafting, 3 

Pears and i'lcm*, summer pruning, 178 
P. are, best aspect for, 677 
cracking, 478 
for north wall, 62 
for town gardens, 614 
gathering, 300, 398 
selecting, 800 

shrivelling and cracking, 396 
summer pruning, 201 
three good late, 85 
Pear tree, disease in, 212 
not fruiting, 469 

Pear trees, branch.es broken off, 49 
diseases of, 582 
leaves of blisU red, 170 
not fruiting, 522 
protecting blossoms of, 6:0, 

•Pear trees, pyramidal, 682 
renovating, 677 
winter manage nw nt of, 552 
Peat and leaf-mould getting dry, 13 
Peat for plants, 38 
Pelargonium cuttings dying, 531 
leaves spotted, 222 
l’Klegante, 131 
Rollissou’s Unique, 629, 550 
•Pelargonium, specimen show, 25 
Pelargoniums, 152, 620 
aphides on, 230 
at Swonley, 247 
crorsing double, 79 
cutting down, 550 
failing. ( 06 
for exhibition, 367 
lor greenhouse, 408, 421 
for winter. 299 

how to grow for exhibition, 21 

in towns, 265 

in sjindo*s, 117 

in winter, 2^8 

kinds of fancy, 56 

large flowered, 260 

large flowering, 602 

propagating. 242, 310 

retarding snow, i0O 

saving old, 822 

show, 640 

■bow, after flowering, 221 
show and fancy, <?G5, r.00 
storing bedding, 380 
syringing, 155 
tricolor, 245, 589 
winter blooming, f 60 
with deformed flowers, 180 
sonal, for greenhouse, 43J 
zonal, from seed, 26 
Pencils, garden, 118 
•Pennlsetum louglstylum, 114 
Pentstemons, 162 
culture of, 291 

•Pentstemons, garden hybrid, 153 
old and young, 391 
young, the be6t, 331 
Pennyroyal, 142 
moving, 691 

•Penny wot t as a basket plant, 475 
Peppermint, culture of, 270,493 
•Perennial, a show, 499 
Perennials, border of, 670, 187 
for succession, 414 
hardv, in towns, 470 
•Periwinkles, Indian, 70 
Pernmtya mucronata, 17? 

•Pmiettya mucronata, propagating, 150 
•Petunia, dwarf, 510 
•Petunia for pots and baskets, 510 
Petunias. 142 
double. 320 
in towns, 205 
in wind >w«, 117 
not flowering. 8?3 
propagating, C27 
raiding from seed. 510 
wintering, 511, 643 
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fc Phaius grandiflorus, 274 

Tlants, hardy, in large beds, 594 

Potatoes, the best., 264 

Rabbi's for profit, 424, 433, 406 

maculatus, 130 

head! g down weakly, 174 

lime to plant, 565 

for show. 656, 016 

•Phlebodium aureum. 431 

housing, 337 

to store and keep, 283 

plague of, 129 
will they pay ? 616 

Phlox Drummond i. 2S2, 522 

in shtdy greenhouse, 288 
in signal box, 530 

turning green, 398 
when are they ripe I 362 

from cuttings, 317 

Radish cookerv. 140 

in autumn, 372 

in windows, 501 

Potentillas, 374 

Radishos and Carrot*, 561 

in towns, 265 

losing their leaves, 589 

•Potentilliia, do ible, 69 

autumn sown, 433, 469 

rowing, 51 

lost through failrne of gas supply, 13 

Potting plants, ..7, 49 

early. 32 

Phlox frondosa, 250 

market, 629 

soil, 29) 

sowiog, 277 

nivalis, 253 

miscellaneous, 572 

Poultry and p'geonv 2 9 

Ranunculusaconltifoliusfl.-pl.ln town’, 

Nolsoni, 250 

not Moonriu 279, 284 

diinaging gardens, 470 

351 

• rhlrx tetacea, 250 

of medium height, 593 

fattening, 376 

arUticus in windows, 313 

* Phlox subulata, 250 

on lawns, 200 

feeding, 15, 267, 316, 603 

Ranunculuses 69, 163, 4(34, 473 

Phloxes, 08. 223 

overcrowding, in beds, 283 

for profit, 28, 39, 62,64, 301,412, 628 

plantlop, 8, 683 
protecting, 588 

and Penistemons. 1C 3 

pendulous-leaved, 605 

house, damp in, 603 

culture of tall, 65 

planting border of hardy, 313 

in confined runs, 495 

taking up, 170 

Delphiniums, &u., 58 

prepating, for winter, 306 

Poultry keeping, commencing, 543 

win ering, 284 

dwarf, 250 
herbaceous, 5S5 

propagating and wintering bedding, 

for profit, 15, 231 
successful, 123, 158 

Raspberry beds, duration ®f, 384 

361 

canes, cutting back, 351 

in pots, 161 

protecting, 452 

Poultry, time for, 42J 

cul ure, 212 

in towns, 353 

protecting half-hardy, 402 

manure, 358 

culture of the, 4«S 

tall at Battersea, 301 

protecting, in winter, 418 

profitable, 436, 400, 471, 483, 60S, 5’9, 

plantations, forming new, 337 

•Phwnix tcumia, 379 

raising, 482 

632. 615 

Raspberries, 661 

Ph>lianthus, culture of, 110 

raising from seed, 7 

Rice, 532 

hint* on growing, 258 

nivosus, 102 

repotting, 543 

eeamnable notes on, 241, 340 

In the shade, 37 

Phyaalis Alkekengl, 280 

selecting winter flowering, 454 

soft food for, 352 

notes on, 120, 357 
not fruiting. 357 

•Phvsalis Alkekengl, 408 

tent by pos*, 497 

with sca’y legs 619 

Picotees, 103, 142 

situations for flower garden, 312 

Primrose, biennial evening, 252 

planting, 367. 548 

and Carnations, 50,17, 4S8, 536, 621 

stove, 8 

•Primrose, Dandelion-leaved Evening, 

pruning. 141, 564 

and Pinks, 210 

sweet-scented, 380 

532 

roil for, 367 

culture of, 389 

tall, 594 

Japanese, 151 

thinning out, 861 

from seed, 612 

training in pots, 307 

mountain Evening, 251 

training, 357 

* Pigeon boxes and roosts, 183 

under trees, 387, 392, 588 

Young’s Evening, 179 

under trees, 19 

Pigeons, best, 447 

Tlants, winter-flowering, 298, 420 

Primroses, bedding 202 

Rates forpre*uhous-»s, 13 

for profit, 70 

wintering, 290, 338, 350, 398, 422, 497 

Chinese, 649 

Rats, destroying, 88, 62 

homing, 52, 09 

bedding, 408 

double white 271 

killing, 88 

Jacobin, 510 

in frames, 3G7, 531 

•Piimroees, hardy, 33 

R- dcap towli, 628 

v Pigeons, ne*t boxes for, 183 

Planting border of hardy flowers, 343 

in pots, 10 

Red spider in greenhouse, 291 

nuns, 447 

’Pigeons, perch for, 188 

Plan' ing small gardens, 475 

•Primroses, Scotch, Bird's-eye, common, 

on Cucumbers, 815 

villa gardens, 401, 413, 425 

Oxlip, Cowslip, 33 

on Gooseberry trees, 193 

tune, 104, 231 

Flatyceiium grande, 118 

Primula alba magnifies, 432 
blooms damping, 619 

on Vines, 19, 478 

tumbling, 388 

Pleroma saimentosa, 55 

Regent s Tark Flower Show, 169, 243 

Tigs—do th« y pay ? 603 

Plumbago capensis, 132 

cortusoldes amocua, 563 

Repotting plants, 38 

Rhexia virginlca, 3ol 

Pimpernel, the yellow, 211 

for cutting, 305 

xo s ea, 362 

•Pine, Norfolk Island, 305 

in towns, 266 

Hcboldi, 151 

Rhodanthe Mangles! in pots, 79 

Pink, the old white, 1S7 

Pinks, 22, 164, 102, 223, 240, 488 

•Plumbago capensts, propagating, 466 

PJrnnla*. 473, 536 

Rhododendron beds, bones in, 1G9 

rosea in winter, 6 

and Cineraiias, 517 

buds turning brown, 180 

and Carnations, 0. 473 

rium, the Winesour, 283 

Chinese. 299, 502 

Early Gem. 72 

Carnations and Picotees, 210 

Plums and ('berries, 152 

blue Chinese, 589 

Rhododendrons after flowering, 203 

cult re of, 311 

Piums and Pears, summer pruning, 177 

•rrimnlss, double Chinese, 1 

grafting, 215,561, 578 

for winter flowering, 213 

Plums dropping off, 133 

cuture of, 5i0 

•Rhododendrons, greenhouse, 455 

good, 230 

good late, 407 

for winter, 455 

planting, 157 

•rinks, group of border, 341 

grafting, 357 

from cuttings. 54 

propagating, 619 

in beds, 585 

selecting, 3<X) 

hardiness of, 78 

protecting beds of, 431 

in beds and pots, 69 

Plum tree dying, 101 

in towns, 266 

pruning, 374 

transp'anting and pruning, 227 

Indian, 102, 126 

sickly, 410 

in windows, 591 

propigaiing, 2(52 

Tlurn trees go'ng to wood, 351 

old. 65 

Rhubarb and Apple tart, 135 

PintiB palustris, 605 

pyramid, 613 

potting, 277 

Rhubarb, cookerv, 40 

Pip in chickens, remedy for, 352 

stocks for, 36 

propagating double, 26, 42 

culture, 03. 130, 6 7 

Piping for greenhouse. 230 

roinsettias, 79, 80, 165, 572 

raising, 230 

deteriorating, 440 

Pitcher plants, treatment of, 330 

PolemoT lum ccerulemn, 374 

sowing, 14, 146 

forcing, 45, 489, 5 4 

Pit, making a, 403 

Polyanthus seed, sowing, 163 

Privet hedge*, planting, 398 

for forcing. 338 

uses of in winter, 326 

Polyanthuses, 98, 116 

cutting, 18 

for succts-inn. 584 

Pits and frames, 465, 573 

dividing, 146, 205 

Japanese, 254 

for wnter, 325 

Pits, cold, 537 

from Eeed, 125 

oval-leaved, for h dges and flower 

gathering, 237, 249 

Plantains on lawns, 204, 230 

planting, 201 

sticks, 201 

jam, 195 

manuring, <fcc., 697 

•Plant eases and aquariums combined, 

root rot in, 282 

Prizes for 1882, 555 

281 

•Polygonatum n ultiflorum, 270 

Propagating bed, *64 

planting, 32, 374 

Plant pit, constructing a, 70 

•Polygonum cu’pldntum, 143, 273, 359 

heat for, 470 

like preserved ginger, 135, 153 

Plant stands, 204 

•Polygonum tachalinense, to 

bedding plants, 558 

under treeB, 387 

Plante and flowers for market, 510 

•Polypody, the golden, 431 

by lajerB, 210 

wine, 40 

Plants, arrangement of, 693 

Pomegranate not flowering, 372 

cuttings, 98, 102 

Rhus glabra laciniata, 551 

autumn flowering, 425 

Pomegranates. 81 

in sand and water, 558 

Rice, cheap poultry, 483 

berry-bearing, 317 

Ponds in gardens, 185 

season, the, 242 

for shit kens, 412 

climbing, for greenhouse, 422 

plants for banks round, 170 

Protecting plants in winter, 418 

for poultry, 632 

cutting dead stems off, 408 

Pony, cost of keeping a, 579 

Pinning and training improved, 91 

Riches, Mr , 247 

damping off, 292 

•Poplar, weeping, 167 

Psoralea pinnati, propagating, 138 

•Riciuus sanguineus, 290 

dwarf decorative, 691 

Poppy, Black Opium, 125 

•Pteris Rapa*, 107 

Rlcinme*, 450 

fine foliaged, 108 

Poppies, 125 

•Pteris seriulata argustata, 235 

•Kobinia hispida, 120 

line-leaved, in rooms, 569 

annual, 516, 587 

Puddling plants, 194 

Rockery, a, 594 
farming a 331 

foliage and flowering, 618 

Californ an, 223, 262 

Pullets, 021 

frr autumn, 272 

•Poppies, group of double, 587 

eggs, 544 

for w inter laying, 340 

plants for, 84 

for baskets, 605 

oriental. 289 

plants for shady. 62 

for bazaar, 146 

•Topulus pendula, 167 

not laying, 603 

•Rocket, double white, 83 

for carpet bedding, 84 

Pork, trichinosis in, 88 

laying early, 195 

in town*, 354 

for centre of l ed. 180 

Portulacas, self-sown, 65 

Pumpkin s>up, 483 

Rockets, culture of, 82 

for chalky soils, 278, 463 

Potato bread. 76 

Pumpkins and Gourds, 410 

double, 251. 410 

for children’s flower show, 87 

culture, 607 

Pumps, frozt-n, 8 

Rock Hoses, 150 

for churchyards. 370 

hints on, 516 

Puschkinia scilloides in windows, 313 

Rock work in greenhouse, 79 

for cool greenhouse, 179, 191, 303, 

•Potato culture, improved, 253 

Putty, s dtenfng, 8, 614 

plants for, 110 

528 

growing. 17 

Pvracantha, pruning a, 482 
Piracanthu-es, ptunlng, 458 

Rondeletias. culture of, 119 

for cottagegarden, 12S 

Mngnum Bonum, 440 

Bonks and Fotatois, 199, 223 

for damp soils, 84 

planting, 70 

Pyrethrums, 380, 673 

Room di corat ions, 430 

for flower be«ls. ?6 

se s, cutt ng, 50 

cut lng down, 320 

Root pruning, 504 

for glass case, 151 

Potatoes and rooks, 199, 221 

in towns, 353 

Boot crops, thinning, 176 

for greenhouses, 43 

autumn planted, 434, 457, 481 

planting, 384, 392 

Rosa rugosa, 179 

for ball table, 132 

average size of. 14 

•Fyrus japoniea, 202 

•Rose Acacia, the, 126 

for ha* gtng baskets, 131 

curly, 31, 606. 537, 586 

from seed. 13 

as a standard 220 

for market, 642 

early, for exMbitlon, 431, 410 

fruit of, 193 

Rose, * green, 230 

for mixing with Sweet Teas, 26 

for heavy soil, CT8, 621 

pruning, 218 

and other cuttings, 285 

for narrow border*, 302 

for market, 524 

•Pyrus M mlei, 289 

and Vine fur cool greenhouse, 166 

for not th bo/ der. 83 

for poor ground, 38 

Pyruses, 202 

Banksian, 280 

for north window, 60 

for rockery, 84 

for rooms, 454, 613, 509, 695 

from seed. 169 
frosted, 13 
guano for, 27, 33 
heavy yield of, S63 
in pots, 516 
insects in, 410 

Q 

bods not opening, 445 
culture In j>ots, 36 
cuttings, 180, 387, 405, 500 

for shade, 871 
for shady bed, 60 
for shady borders, 67 

I \UINCE Jam, 508 

V^, marmnUde, 608, 556 

how I strike, 210 
in winter, 451 
moving, 180 

for shady roc kery, 02 

in the shade, 85 

watering 618 

for shallow foils, 170 

keeping, 897 

Quinces cooking, 48.3, 495 

dark olimhtng, 211 

for show, 614 

keeping, for show, 249 

cooking whole, 608 

enemies, 261 

for small beds. 37, 67 

late, 690 

in Apple tarts, 620 

for east aspect. 421, 422 

Gloire de Dijon, 461 

for small garden, 413 

late planting, 230 

for sunless house, 626 
•Plants for table, 430 

for unheated greenhouse, 119 

manure for, 80 
note* on, 611 
on stiff soils, 38 

R. 

pruning, 421 
houses, pillars In. 33 

Jeanne Deprez, 63 L 

for vases. 120 

for Wardian case, 68 

for windows, 12 

p acting, 38, 41, 621 
planting. In ashes, 396 
planting late 600 

T) ABBITS, keeping, 111 

XV manure, 403 

La Franco, 405 
leaves curling, 210 
leaves, spots on, 157 

for winter, 12, 3S0 

preparing, for planting, 49 

Madame Falcot, 560 

good cons« rvatory, 6 

seed, 516 

skins, curing, 400 

Marshal Kiel, 261 

greenhouse, 9 

slugs in, 326 

Rabbits and Roses, 409 

aud Clematises, 598 
in greenhouse, 132 

half hardv, in frames, 49 

sprouting seed, 553 

Rabbits, commencing to keep, 69 

hardy, 548 

storing, 109, 504 

disease in, 448 

in pots, 285 

hardy, for windows, 12 

storing, in barrels, 498 

feeding, 40) 

late flowering of, 571 

hardy, for winter blooming, 528 

substitute for, 550 

food for, 352 

not blooming, 145 
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K 03 \ planting M&rdchal Niel, 205 
reed cf Dog. 494 
sowing the Dor, 500 
■tripod York and Lancaster, 289 
Roaea, 2 -1. 224, 473 
a good half-dozen, 446 
and Clematis, 234 
and Clematises, hedges of, 202 
and fruit trees, manuring, 2d 
and Honey Buckles, 499 
and Mignonette, 234 
and rabbits, 409 
and shrubs in pots, 620 
and Tritomas, 282 
at Christmas, 00 
at Hereford, 405 
autumn, 9 0 
autumn planting of, 882 
Bankslxn, not blooming, 810 
best autumnal, 278 
beet Hybrid Perpetual*, 868 
best six exhibition, 609 
budding, 198, 28', 867 
budding on Mansttl, 88 
bush, 368 
button-hole, 235 
by post or rail, 848 
China, in beds, 886 
climbing, and Holly. 187 
climbing and other, Si 
climbing Hybrid Perpetuals, 429 
crimson and pink China, 009 
culture of. 6L 
cuttings of. in bottles. 86 
dwarf. 501 
failing, 273 
fly on, ISO, 230 
fly and caterpillars on, 210 
forced, 133 

for beds, 6 9, 610, 614 

tpr conierv*tory, 160, 210 

lor greenhouses, 43», 507 

for pot culture, 1 52 

for standards, 368 

for various positions, 557 

from April to November, 133 

from cuttings, 61, 72, 202, 404 

from layers and cuttings, 380 

bon layers, 2 0 

ganlcu. 347 

grafting d wart, 32 

greenfly on, 395 

growing in po t.», 809 

nousing pot, 4 15 

in autumn, 280 

in December »nd January, 51 

in greenhouse, 405,421, 450 

in greenhouse, training, 482 

injured by frost, 12 

in late gammer, 500 

lnpotg, 452, 483, 514, 554 

In pots, protecting, 601 

in looms, 500 

in amtil beds, 363 

in unhealed house, 543 

in winter alii tout forcing, 332 

insects on, 213 

Jht of the best. 367 

manure for, 24-8 

manuring, 430,452 

Marecta.il Mel, 187 

Marshal Niel in pots, 104 

mildewed, 199, 243, 273 

monthly, for bedding, 571 

Moss, for forcing, 151 

moving, 39, 93, 267 

moving climbing, 205 

mulching, 476 

near town, 218, 282, 273 

not blooming, 204, 210, 494, 5 0 

on bowers, 49 

on walls, 50), 501 

on walls and dwelling houses, 420 
outdoor, 152 
pegged down, 187 
planting, 82 331, 479, 685 
propagating, 242, 421, 445 
propagating Bauksiau, 229 
propagstioh and culture of, 385 
Protecting, 480, 499, 554 
protecting and pruning, 429 
pruning, *6, 45, £78, 405, 422, 585, 
601 610 

pruning hardy, 657 
pruning under glass, 851 
renovating, 175, 612 
rock,150 
scale on, 409 

seasonable hints on, 14«, 151 
season for planting, 417 
■how, 867 

•oil for, 331, 479, 688 
staking, do., 80 

standard and half standard, 501 
stocks ftr, 385 
Tea, for winter, 614 
Tea, from cuttings, 430 
hardiness of Tea, 321 
transplanting, 385 
treatment of standard, 43 
uncovering, 38 
under Vines, 321 
weevils In, 170,175 
«ose trees, protecting, 571 
moving, 218 
fc»y heart, 283 
koup, cure of, 519 
in fowls, 171,182, 447 
pill*, 0^8 

&LH°, ta “ lc Garden, view In, 13T 
Newmani, 314, 873 
Kudbeckia Newmani, 427 
in towns, 386 
Rush, the flowering, 288 


•QAFFRON, Spring Meadow, 414 
0 Sage and 'i hyme dying, 507 
•Sage, the Silvery, 90 
wintering. 351 
Salad, a winter, 620 
Dandelion as a, 82 
boiled, 680 
Salpiglotsis, 301, 595 
in towns, 260 
sowing, 303 
Salsify, filed, 616 
bow to cook. 603 
salad, 616 
to dress, 628 
Salt as manure, 410 
for Onion beds, 76 
lime, and soot for land, 410 
and Onion ground, 98 
Salting land. 826 
Salvia not blooming, 871 
patens, 403 
from seed, 669 
•Salvia patula, 90 
Salvia splendens, 188, 830 
Bruantl, 884 
minlaia, 20 
Salvias for winter, 78 
hardy, 90 
In Bmall pots, 191 
in winter, 299, 408 
•Sambucus roszetiora, 175 
Sand and cement, 50 
river, for gardens, 300 
sliver, 351 
Santolinas, 223 
propagating, 296 
•Sanvit&lia procumbens, 310 
*3arracenia flava, 275 
Sarraceniaa, treatment of, 70 
Sausages and potted meat, 70 
Savoury fritters, 616 
pie, 628 

Savoys, culture of, 440 
Sawdust as manure, 356 
uses of, 498, 597 

•Sawfly, Currant and Gooseberry, 4C6 
•Saxifraga crasalfolia, 178 
•Saxifraga peltata, 142 
granulata fl.-pl., 142 
pyramidalis, 14 
•Saxifraga sarmentosa, 253 
•Saxifrages, broad-leaved, 178 
•Saxifraga, type of broad-leaved, 17 9 
•Scabious, dwarf double, 3 1 1 
♦Scabious, dwarf purple, 311 
Scale on Myrtles, 393 
on Peach trees, 230 
on Rosea, 409 
Scarlet Runners, 109 
and Kidney Beans, 105 
as window ornaments, 67 
cooking, 316 
stopping, 134 
Boen^ed flowers, 13 
Schlzanthus, 266 
’Schizanthuses, 246 
Schlzcstylis coccinca, 421 
in pots, 689 
Scillas. culture of, 211 
dividing, 361 
from seed, 103 
In the garden, 114 
in windows, 313 
Screens, climbers for, 12 
floral, 294 
shrubs for, 887, 397 
trees for, 292,405 
Willows for, 68 
•8eaforthia elegant, 287 
Seokale, bad flavoured, 608 
bed*, treatment of, 169 
blanching, 9 
culture of, 590 
damping, 181 
forcing, 489, 604 
for forcing, 410 
for winter, 825 
from seed, 684 
manuring, &o., 42 


Sea Lavender, SOI 
Sea sand for plants, 481, 493, 671 
Seaside gardening, 296 
trees and shrubs for, 226 
Season, mildness of the, 630 
Seaweed as manure, 626 
Se lum acre elegant. 811 
Ewersia, 356 
vpectabile, 386 
spectabile purpurea, 898 
•Sed'im spurlum coccineum, 535 
•Seed boxes, handy, 78 
raising plants from, 7 
sowing, 409 

Seedlings, pricking out, 1S9 
thinning, 194 
Seeds and sowing, 189 
covering, 554, 697 
suburban gardens, 126 
purchasing, 6.8 
sowing, 30 
notes on sowing, 663 
sojvlng small, 20, 489 
•Selaginella atroviridfs, 627 
Selaplnellas, 620 
Seneclo pulcher, 814, 481, 499 
Sensitive plant, the, 246, 434 
Sertcographis Ghieabregfctiana, 55», ?J 
FUrvice tree, fruit of the, 896 
Shaddock not thriving; 189 
Shading, 167 

for greenhotues, 146, 204,814 
glass, 26,191 


Shading greenhouses, 180 
8hallot sauce, 580 
Shallots sad Onions, cooking, 689 
planting, 641 
Shamrock, the, 26 

•shamrock, purple-leaved wood, 283 
Shed, uses of a, 482 
Sheep manure, use of, 493 
Shelter for conservatory, 193 
Shrub, a good wall, 487 
a valuable greenhouse, 698 
Shrubs and Roses in pots, 620 
8hrubs and trees, 548,660 
by sea-side, 676 
flowering, 426,480 
for seaside, 226 
ornamental, 297 

Shrubs, evergreen flowering, 110 
for entrance hall, 681 
for screens, 887, 897 
for small gardens, 619 
for town gardens, 498, 506 
for towns, 288 

hardy, flowering In pots, 525 
pruning, 8, 887, 897 
two good wall, 18 
Shrubbery, the, 216, 252, 869, 578 
plants for small, 215 
work in the, 81 

Siberian crab Jelly, 852, 364, 442 
81bthorpla europroa varlegata, 235 
•Silene alpestrls, 623 
Silenes, alpine, 523 
Siskins, breeding, 447 
unhealthy, 436 
•Skimmiafragrans, 215 
Skimmias, 215, 432 
Slug and beetle trap, 416 
Slug* and lime, 26 

and vegetables, 131.133 
and wireworms, 230 
carnivorous, 506 
catching, 235, 419 
destroying, 68, 626 
in fernery, 190 
in Potatoes, 326 
protecting plants from, 277 
to destroy, 566 
Snails, destroying, 61 
on Cabbages, 170 
Snapdragons. 247, 2S1 
•Sneezewoi t, the double, 262, 288 
Snowberry, the, 638 
•Snowdrop tree, 626 
Snowgusrd, 614 
8oda scones, 668 
Soil, different kinds of, 279 
for garden, 593 
for plants, 8,134 
for potting, 672 
for Vines, 398 
for window boxes, 13 
in gardens, 461 
pottiDg, 290 

Soils, cropping heavy, 169 
Improving clay, 642 
improving light, 625 
Bolanum Jasminoides, 263 
Solanums, 287. 560 
culture of. 334, 658 
dropping their leaves, 222 
for next year, 36 
heat for, 443 
how I manage. 25 
how to grow, 42 
wintering, 326 
•Sold&nella alpina, 535 
Soldanellas, 535 
•Solomon's Seal, 270, 475,012 
Sonerllas, culture ox, 119 
Soot among soil, 13 

and lime for the garden, 24S 
and lime v. birds, 141 
lime, and salt for land, 401 
Soot water, 498, 605 
for plants, 280, 291 
making. 110 
Sorrel cookery. 111 
eggs with, 88 
wood, 354 
yellow wood, 382 
Soup maijre, 628 
Soups in winter, 88 
•Sowing seeds, 30, 78 
Sowing small seeds, 20, 489 
Spanish cock unhealthy, 483 
Spanish fowls, 488 
for Bhow, 460 

Sparaxis, Ixias, and Lilies, 420 
Sparaxis puleherrima, 2S9 
Sparmannfa africana, 26 
culture of, 7 

Sparrows, how to get rid of. 581, 626 
in gardens, 26.88,58, 578, 591, 601 
8peedwell, creeping, 239 
Henderson’s, 850 
8peed wells for cutting, 289 
•Sptderwort, the Virginian, 288 
Spinach eulture, 624 
New Zealand, 85 
notes on, 541 
prickly or winter, 287 
wild, 248 
winter, 212, 350 
Spindle tree, fruit of, 879 
Spindle trees, 879 
Golden, 432 
on walls, 441 

•8pinea Fillpendula fl.-pl, 270 
•Spiraea Fortune!, 191 
japonica, 182,266 
culture of. 601 
Thunbergi, 432 
Flmarla fl.-pl., 179 
Ulmaris and varieties, 612 
Spiraea*, 282 


Spiraeas after flowering, 458 
dying back, 134 
varieties of, 191 
•Sprays for the hair, 1C6 
Spring flower shows, 66 
Spring flowers, 442 

and beddiog plants, 115 
Spring gardening, 311 
plants for, 125 

Spring Snowflake in windows, 318 
Squills, culture of, 211 
in the garden, 114 
Staging for greenhouse, 578 
Staining Deal, 26, 88 
Stakes for flowers, 423 
for border flowers, 277 
Btapelias, treatment of, 287 
Btaphylea colchica in winter, 629 
•Starflower, the Spring, 115 
•Starwort, shrubby, 487 
Statics latifolia, 801 

profuss, propagating, 826 
•Statloe spicata, 155 
Statical, tender and hardy, 158 
Stephanotls falling, 894 
floribunda, culture of; 474 
from seed, 56 
not flowering, 36 
Stew, Arab, 628 
Brazilian. 628 

•St. John's Wort, the Olympic, 4 
Stook, Brompton, i28 
Mauve Beauty, 271 
seed, double, 284 
seed, saving, 103 
Stocks. 163, 696 

and Asters in pots, 38 
and Asters, sowing, 416 
Brompton, 284 
East Lothian, 295, 493 
for seed, 622 
in windows, 132 
sowing, 62 1 

Ten-week, 601, 013, 627 
Stokesia cyanea, 374, 453 
Stonecrop, showy, 8S0 
StonecropB, early, 535 
Stove, coke in greenhouse, 291 
Stove plants, 8, 252, 368, 47 ti, 488, 513, 
637, 608, 620 
in towns, 163 

Stove and greenhouse plants, 69,.80. 96, 
108, 116, 129, 140, 215, 224, 232, 260, 
285, 349, 860, 393, 464, 624 
St. Peter's Worts, 633 
Strawberry beds, renewing, 275 
culture, notes on, 85 
culture, profitable, 19 
growing made easy, 235 
Indian, 596 

Marshal MacMshon, 22S 
plantations, 13 

plantations, making permanent. 137 
runners for forcing, 212 
Strawberries, 178 

artificial manure for, 208 
bad flavoured, 267 
culture i f, 833 
early, 156 
early and late, 363 
for clayey bank, 82 
for cool greenhouse, 3S7 
for forcing, 224, 361 
for light soils, 85 
for market, 533 

garden and field culture of, 333 
how to grow in small gardens, 432 
impregnating, 86 
in cold frames, 522 
in pots, 248 
mulching, 129, 156 
not fruiting, 291, 334, 410 
planting, 14 

producing inferior fruit, 326 
protecting, 156 
rust in, 168 
trimming. 492. 517 
under north wall, 458 
varieties of, 440 
Btrelibia ovata, soil fur, 84 
8treptocarpu8 floribundus, 298 
Succulents, notes on miniature, 5 
8u!phur and Gooseberry caterpillars, 190 
caution to usen of, 8 
Sulphuric acid for fowls, 376 
Sumach, cut-leaved, 651 
8ummer flowers, notes on, 10S 
Summer-houses, covering, 326 
Sunflower, a large, 356,891 
•Sunflower, annual. 142 
•Sunflower, the Californian, 414 
the rigid, 289 

Sunflowers, culture of, 192 
cutting, 322 
double perennial, 251 
large, 324 
sowing, 463, 470 
vases of, 357 
8 wee; Brier, 179 

hedge, pruning. 410 
Sweet Briers in winter, S84 
Sweet Peas, culture of, 58 
for Christmas, 887 
plants to mix wl'h, £0 
Sweet. Sultan, the white, 545 
Sweet Williams, 48,108 
dwarf, 239 
seedling, 441 
Syllabub, 304 
Syrioga not flowering, 397 
Sympnoricarpus, 588 
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DOUBLE CHINESE PRIMULAS. 

These beautiful flowers mast always hold 
a prominent place in greenhouses or con¬ 
servatories, for their blossoms, which are 
produced in such great abundance, and so 
thoroughly 
double, are of 
such bright 
colours, that 
they answer 
admirably for 
button -hole 
bouquets, and 
the white kinds 
do for mounting 
on wire for bri¬ 
dal and other 
bouquets, in 
which white 
flowers are al¬ 
ways welcome. 

They are so ex¬ 
tremely florife- 
rous, that their 
season of flower¬ 
ing may be said 
to last the whole 
year round, but 
as their blooms 
are usually more 
prized in winter 
and spring, 
when other 
flowers are 
comparatively 
scarce, than at 
any other sea¬ 
son, it is a good 
plan to divest 
them of blos¬ 
soms entirely 
during the early 
summer months, 
when, if cut up 
and inserted 
singly in pots in 
light rich soil, 
with plenty of 
sharp silver 
sand round the 
base, every 
crown will make 
a good plant. 

They are usually 
shifted into 5 in. 
pots in July or 
August, using a 
com post of loam, 

cow manure, leaf-mould, and sand. They 
are found to do better in pits or frames on 
a coal-ash bed during the summer months 
than in dry, airy houses. They should be 
slightly shaded from the scorching rays of 
the sun and very carefully watered, for they 


bloom for a long period. In fact, there are 
few plants grown that will produce so great 
a quantity of bloom from the same-sized 
pots, and if gathered freely they quickly 
furnish a fresh supply. All the double 
varieties must be increased by cuttings. 

Ripen the shoots 
by keeping the 
plants mode¬ 
rately dry for 
some time pre¬ 
vious to their 
removal. Take 
each off with a 
heel, and pot 
them separately 
into 2£-in. pots, 
in very sandy 
loam; then 
plunge them 
under a close 
hand-glasr, 
sprinkling some 
charcoal a- 
mongst the pots 
to soak up the 
moisture. No 
water should be 
given as long as 
the foliage 
shows no signs 
of flagging, and 
then only a 
little. Of course 
the glass must 
be shaded from 
the sun until 
the roots are 
formed, which 
is in about six 
weeks after the 
time of putting 
in the cuttings. 
When the plants 
are well rooted, 
they must be 
potted on into 
larger pots, and 
the compost 
best adapted for 
this purpose is 
sandy loam with 
some rotten 
manure added, 
also a liberal 
proportion of 
small bits of 
charcoal. 
Messrs. Hen¬ 
derson Sons, of Pine-apple Nursery, 
Edgware Road, from whose plants our en¬ 
graving was prepared, have a strain of semi¬ 
double Primulas, that embraces many 
shades of colour, which come as true 
from seed as single-flowered kinds. 


are impatient of drought or anything like 
stagnant moisture at the root, but if the 
ashes are kept moist beneath them much 
less water directly applied to them will be 
necessary. By the end of September they 
should be moved to the drier atmosphere 


DOUBLE CHINESE PRIMULAS. 

of a house in which sufficient fire-heat is 
applied to expel damp and create a light, 
buoyant atmosphere of from 45° to 50°. 
Under these conditions they will throw up 
quite a cloud of blossoms, and continue to 
push up side branches, which will produce 
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P OSES—The choicest Tea-scented Rose Trees, 

Xu three years old, 10s. do*. Cuttings from 20J varieties, 9d. do*. 
—T. HAWKINS. Haven Green Nurseries, Ealing. 

CIARDENIAS.—Being overstocked can offer 

VJI good bushy plants at is. fid. each or 12*. dozen —T. HAWKINS 
Haven Gre en Nurseries Baling. 

PUCHARIS LILY.—Good sized bulbs of this 

li beautiful Greenhouse pLant, 2s. (id. per dozen.—T. HAWKINS, 
Haven Green Nurseries, Ealing. 


TViTIMULUS.—The beautiful yellow and criin- 

ifl son double; very due grower nnd ftne border plant.—T. 
HAWKINS, Haven Green Nurseries. Haling. 

H AWKINS’FIBROUS LOAM, specially pre¬ 
pared with other highly fertilising muttersnotorious for Us 
astonishing effect on plants; price is. fid. bushel.—T. HAWKINS, 
Haven Green Nurseries. Ealing. ___ 

PERNS 1 FERNS ! FERNS ! Bargain. 100 

X beautiful Greenhouse Ferns, including Maiden-hair, Pteris, 
and all the best varieties carefully packed lor 25s —T. HAWKINS, 
Haven Green Nurseries, Ealing. 


fPHE most superb ROSES that money can buy. 

X —Dwarfs, very strong and healthy, ids. per dozen. 75e. per luO. 
Descriptive priee list on application.—RICHARD SMITH ft CO., 
Nurserymen, Worcester. 


fJLEMATIS for Bedding and Climbing Jack- 

Vs mani, strong plants, 12*. per dozen; other varieties. Ids ., 18s.. 
and 24s. per dozen. Descriptive list on application.—RICHARD 
SMITH ft CO.. Nurservraen. Worcester. 


A URICULAS, strong seedling plants to bloom 

11 this spring, from a splendid collection ol named green, grey, 
and white-edged varieties, is. 9d. per doz., post free.—GEORGE 
W w mK i'.l.W h 10HT Oldswinford,Stourbridge. _ 

QW AUHIAIENES, Finest Sorts, for 10s. Sent 

UU carriige free on rocelot of cash. Longiflora aloa. Mauve 
Queen, and 10 other most beautiful new sorts, very large conns.— 
J. H. LEY, Royal Nursery, Croydon. 

A SPARAGUS.—Now is the time for planting. 

Thousands of extra strong plants of two years’ old at 4s. ed. 
per 100.—II. ROWLAND, Clarence Nurseries, Thorpe Hamlet, 
Norwich. 


A CHIMENE Corms, 4 in 6 fine varieties, 2s. fid. 

XX Summer-flowering Chrysanthemums in fi varieties, 2«. free. 
8m Gaudekino Ili.’ -taiiiD, Dec. 11, ls80, page 492.—STEVEN¬ 
SON, emiccton, Kibworth. 

flHRYSANTHMUMS! CHRYSANTHE- 

\J MUMS!! -Strong-rooted cuttings from 200 of the large-flower- 
I ig exhibition varieties. Is. 6d. per doz., or 15s. the collection— 
T. HAWKINS, Haven Green Nurseries. Ealing. 

PAST LOTHIANINTERME DIATE STOCKS 

XJ —the flnest Stocks grown; bloom from July till November: 
splendid for exhibition. Todd’s superb crimson, scarlet, purple, and 
white, Od. per packet, 3 packets for Is.—TODD A CO., 8eedamen, 
Maitland Street, Edinburgh. 


PENNY PACKETS of FLOWER SEEPS will 

A shortly be ready. A List of 300 choice Annual, Biennial, and 
Perennial Flower Seeds in Id. Packets, with cultural directions, 
free for Id. sump. — W. FARREN, How House Nurseries, Cam¬ 
bridge. 


(SEEDS ! SEEDS !!—True Telegraph Cucum- 

U ber, Blak Spine, or Tender and True, 23 seeds for 6d.; Har¬ 
binger Wallflower, 7d. per ounce. Cyclamen, large flowering 
varieties, 6d. and Is. per packet, Sweet Peas, white or red, 6d. per 
packet —T. HAWKINS. Haven Green Nurseries, Ealing. 

T TLJUM AURAT U M. -Golden-Rayed Lily 

J-l of Japan ; magnificent blooming bulbs, fresh imported, with 
day protection, sent carefully packed and carriage paid, Ba., 12s., and 
18*. per dozen.—M. VERY, *7, St. George’s Hood, Regent’s Park, 
London. _._ 

•PUBEROSES.—Splendid Bulbs of these beauti- 

X ful white (lowers. For culture see Qasduimu, September 25,1880. 
Double (American Roots), 4s. per dozen, poet free; 3 for Is. 3d. 
The Pearl, splendid new variety, 5s. per dozen, post free; 8 for 
Is. 8d —TODD ft CO., Seedsmen, Maitland Street, Edinburgh. 

N™ ““ 


PEAS.—Amateurs’ Trial Packets, fid. 

each, post free ?d Culver well's Giant Marrow, Day's Sunrise 

‘ ;,John” " - w, -‘-" 


(firstearly;, John Bull, Invincible (Sharpe), Minimum, Pride of the 
Market, Carters’Stratagem, Telegraph, and Telephone.—TODD ft 
CO., Seedsmen. Maitland Street. Edinburgh. 


90 000 AQ.UILEGIAS (Columbines).— 

AlW.VVV/ Mixed seedlings frem seed beds of the best varie¬ 
ties, to flawer next spring (sure to produce fine novelties), Is. per 
dozen, 5s. per 10), 20s. per 10J0, fee.—W. FARREN, How House 
Nurseries, Cambridge._ 


ANEMONE JAPONICA ALBA. — Strong 

a Plants of this beautiful Hardy Autumn-flowering Anemone 
(•» Gakdzkcno Illuhtoatxd, September 4,1880), la. each, post tree. 
—GEORGE PK1PPBN, Victoria Nursery, Oxford Road, Reeding. 
Bttabllahed 1862. 


E WING & CO., The Nurseries, Eaton, near 

Norwich —ORNAMENTAL TREES and SHRUBS deciduous, 
flowering, variegated, evergreen, and coniferous); Combing and 
Creeping Plante, Forest Trees, Fencing Plante, Fruit Trees and 
Bushes, ftc. N.B.—New Roses for 1881, to be ready In March. 


TAING’S GOLD MEDAL BEGONIAS.— 

AJ Choice Hybridised SEED, superior to all others, is harvested 
from their unrivalled collection, which was again awarded first 
prizes at all the London great flower shows. Sealed packets, by 

-, Is. and 2s. fid. each. All first quality. The Trade supplied.— 

- . , n> Forest Hill, “ " 


LAI NO ft Co., Seedsmen, ; 


„ 8.K. 


yg&N 1 __ 

flHEAP PLANTS.—Choice Pelargoniums, well 

VJ rooted, 2s. doz., Coleus, any variety, rooted, 2s. doz.; Azaleas 
Is. to 10s. each. Cuttings—Fuchsia. Gd doz.; Geraniums, 9d. doz. 
double ditto and Turleghted, Is doz.; Myrtle 6d., Heliotrope fid. 
Pleotee mid Carnation (very choice) Is., and Coleus 9d. per doz.— 
T. HAWKINS. Haven Green Nurseries, Ealing. 


QEED POTATOES.—Suttons’ Magnum Bonum 

O 4« per bushel, 7s. 6d. perewt.; White Late Hose. Early Rose, 
Breadfruit, each 3s por bushel, 6«. fid. per ewt., new bags Included; 
Cheaper in larger quantities. They are all sound and t-uo t > name. 
The two first-named are the best disease re sister* known.— Johx 
Ltw.**. Emnith, Wisbech. 


THE CLARENCE SHILLING COLLECTION 

X of Choice Hardy Annual*, comprDing 12 varieties of the 
finest quality and the best s lections; also the finest and cheapest 
collections of Vegetable Seeds ever introduced. Catalogues free, 
of HENRY ROWLAND, Cltr*nce Seed Establishment, No. 14, 
Princ e of b ales' Road, Norwich. 

H ARDY Florists’ Flowers.—THOMAS S. 

WARE has pleasure in announcing the present season's issue 
of this Catalogue, including Carnations, Plcmoez, and Pinks new 
Chrysantliemums, Delphiniums. Pyrethrums. Pentstemons Phloxes, 
P* nies. bedding Pansies and Violas, ftc. Gratis and post free on 
application —Hale Farm Nurseries, Tottenham, London. 


TTENRY SURMAN, Florist, Witney, Oxon, 

If offers soe<l from his grand Petunias, both single and double, 
all colours, striped, mottled, and flaked. Single per packet. Is. : 
double, 2s. ; also his Is. pocket of flower seeds, containing 18 
varieties, the Asters, Stock, Pansies, Phlox Drummondi, worth all 
the money. Post free, 14 stamps. 


1 n HARDY EXOTIC and BRITISH FERNS, 

1.CX 10s. fid.—Many being dormant, this is the best time to pur¬ 
chase. no Injury being received by young fronds. Osmundas from 
America, Polyattchuins and Athyrlums from Japan, Aspleniums 
from Jersey, «c.. ftc. Strong plants for garden, rockery, and other 
purposes. Packages gratis for cash with order.—J. II. LEV, Royal 
Nursery, West Cro ydon._ 


QEND for W. H. SMITH’S Is. Collection of 

O Choice Flower Seeds, 12 varieties, post free Is. 2d., containing 
Imported Stocks and Asters, Sweet Peas, Mignonette,Convolvulus 
major, Linum, Petunia, Lobelia, ftc. List free on application. 
Choice Polyanthus seedlings, is. per doz ; Primroses, common, 
good large crowns, Is. per doz.—East ol England Seed Establish¬ 
ment, Framingham Earl, Norwich. 


QEEDS.-A Guinea for 20s.-GARAWAY & 

O CO..on receipt of pjst-ofllce order for rWs., will forward, car¬ 
riage paid to any railway station, their 2U. collection of ’only 
the best ’’ GARDEN SEEDS, comprising (J quarts of the best Peas 
for succession, 2$ quarts of Beans, and proportionate quantities 
of all the small seeds necessary to crop a kitchen garden for one 
year.—CARAWAY ft CO.. Durdhiini Down. Clifton. Bristol. 


PDELWEISS, or Bridal Everlasting tiower, 1 

Xl the Alps, and is collected by tourists and mountaineer* 


•, from 

____„ __ mountaineers with 

the utmost peril of life only. This singular flower is found to be 
quite easy ol cultivation, being a haroy perennial (see The 
Gsaozx, April 22,1880). Seed, per packet, Is stamps ; 2 packets, 30 
stamps, with specimen flower aud cultural instructions ; postage 
paid.—Address,SAMUEL DAXON, Croft. Warrington, Lancashire. 

TO ORCHIDS, Valuable Winter-llowering 

Axl Sorts, 3ls —The cheapest collection ever offered. All wen 
established plants of Epidendrnms, Odontogiossums. Oucidiurn*, 
Cypripedlums.Dendroblums. and other Iree-fl iweringand beautiful 
sorts, in 4-in. and fl-ln. pots, strong and well grown. Will not 
reeuiro repotting fora year. Packages gratis for cash —J. ,H. 
LEY, Royal Nursery, West Croydon_ 


'Cultivation and 24 Backets choice 

flowers. Including double German Stocksand Asters, Petunia, 
Phlox D.. Lobelia, Tageles S. P., Mlmulus, Marigold, Musk, 2 pkts 
Everlastings,2 do. Ornamental Grasses, 10 pkts. of Annuals nnd 
Perennials,and Urge pkt. of Mignonette, name, height, colour, 
ftc.. on each packet. Post free, it 2d., half, 8d., free.—FRED. 
BAILEY, Westhoughton,Bolton. 


HABBAGE PLANTS.—Very strong autumn- 

U sown Early Enfield, Raiuhsm. Robinson's Drumhead. Russell * 
1, ftc., Ac., at 3s. fid. per thousand (1200), 35s. per 
I.—Apply, EDWARD LEIGH, Wroihain Farm, 
g. N.B.—Plants warranted free from club root 


Early 

(true) Thousand-head, 
ten thousand (12,000).- 

Dunsfold, Goaalming. - --- 

£ rown on strong soil from best seed stocks. Low quotations very 
irge quantities. Descriptive List and Testimonials on application. 

THE CHIEF BUNDLE of the season is now 

X ready. Forty separate packets of new Flower Seeds, all 
different. for It.; double quantity for Is 9d. We thus eclipse all 
other offers, hoping to secure patronage for our miscellaneous 
Seeds. Agents wanted to canvass In spare time. Liberal com¬ 
mission. Experience not necessary.—W. H. HOWELL, Flaekwell 
Heath. High W ycombe. _ 

ITEPATICA.—'The Great Hepatica anguloea; 

XL flowers, sky bine ; the hardest frost or the most searching 
cold does the plants no injury. These are amongst the most clumn 
lng of spring flowers ; once planted will last for years. See 
Gaud xxUfa, Jan. 15, 1881. Each. 9 stamps; three, 4 stamps; 
per doz.,7s. 8d.—Address, SAMUEL DAXON, Croft, Warrington, 
Lancashire. 


■RECOMMENDED by Gardening.— To be- 

XU raised from seed. Cultural notes In recent numoers. Gloxinia 
Itorn named flowers, l.fid.; Abutilon, from named varieties. Is. 6d.- 
slugle Petunia ex. choice, fid.; Greviliea robusta, 7d.; new v.irie 
gated Cockscomb, fid ; Balsam, from prize dowers, fid; all po*i 
free and good value for money . Special list post free —RYDER ft 
SON, Sale, Manchester. 

flHRYSANTHEMtJMSl CHRYSANTHE- 

MUMS :!—J. WALLACE’S Prise Chijsanthemums, 500 varie¬ 
ties, 2s. per dozen, 12s. per luO; cuttings, lit. fid. per dozen -, 8s. per 
100. Paris Daisies (Marguerites), 12 flue plants, 8s.; six, U. 9d., post 
free. 12 new and beautiful Crotons, Us. IS nsw and beautiful Dra- 
ecnas, 9s. 12 beautiful Ferns, 4s. 12 Gloxinias, finest strain, good 
bulbs, 4s. Package Included. Cash with order.— reliatt Rood, Bast 
Dulwleh. 8.H. _ 


rtUTTINGS l CUTTINGS 1! CUTTINGS 1!! 

%J —Zonal Pelargoniums and Coleus, 12 named varieties of 
oaranlnms, lucluaing Madame Thiers, Victor Hngo. Zuliekn. 
Sophia, Birkln, ftc., 3s. fid , 50 different varieties, 12s ; 12 varieties 
Cole us (rooted), including Mr. George hlmpson, Exquisite, Harle¬ 
quin, Butterfly, ftc., 3s. fid.. our own selection, 2s. fid. per doz. All 
post free for cash—MEAD ft BOYLES, Nursery, Devonshire 
Grove, Old Kent Road, London. 

OHOICE GREENHOUSE FLOWER SEEDS. 

Sixpenny packets of the following post free, nr>st superb 
strains: Balsam, j Tuberous Begonia, B Fnvbeli, Celosla, Gins 
gow Prize Cockscomb, Mr. Bull's Premier Primula. New Giant 
Mimutus, double Petunia, Calceolaria, Empress isolauum Choice 
greenhouse climbers—Tucsonla Van volxeml, mixed Thunbergia. 
Coboea scandens. Best value for money.—RYDER ft SON, 
Sale,Manchester. 

NfEW COLEUS. — J. WALLACE, F.R.H.S., 

JLM has the largest ahd best sto-kof New Coleus (of 1879-80; in 
the world. flO varieties well rooted Plants, 2s. per doz. .post free. 
The trade supplied by .the 100 or 1000. AURICULAS-The finest 
varieties, tame at shown at the Royal Horticultural Gardens last 
year. Seedlings, 4s. per doz., post free. Wallace's Prize FUCH¬ 
SIAS, 400 varieties, good-rooted Plants, 2s. per doz., post free.— 
Pellatt Road, East Dulwich, S E. _ 


"PERNS from Devonshire, Cornwall, and Somer- 

X set. Best time to plant. Instruction Book for making 
Rockery, planting Ferns, ftc., with each 5s. order. 14 named 
Varieties, f*. per 100. Small (post) 2s. far 30. Fine A8PLBN1UM 
FONTANUM, BBPTENTRIONALE. and HOLLY FERNS, Is. 
each; the three, 2». fid. 1,000 varietlm BRITISH and EXOTIC 
FERNS. Catalogue, 2d. Established25years.-E. GILL, Lodging- 
house Keeper. Lynton. Devon 


1 O RARE and BEAUTIFUL MAIDENHAIR 

X.C ,I Ferns, 10s. fid.. Including A. cardlochliena, of which grand 
and strong-growing Fern few are to be seen in the country, A. 
farlcyense, A.conoinnum, A. iu&gnlflcum, A. tetraphyllum, A. de¬ 
corum, A. trapezlforrao, A. tethiopicnm, A. podatum, A glanco- 
phyllum, A. macrophyllum. A. forxnosum, or others, forming a col¬ 
lection worth 39s. at London prlcos. Packages included, iree for 
cash with order —J. H. LEY, Royal Nursery .West Croydon. 

IQ ADIANTUM CARDIOCHLzENA for I2s.- 

JLct This rare Peru is a gram! rival •>! the beautiful A. farl6yense. 
and forms a line companion for it. Grows S ft high, fronds 3 ft. 
over and of a beautiful glaucous-grey colour. Strong plants, raided 
from spores for she fPst ume, are now offered nt one-fifth of all other 
nurserymen scatalogues. Equally valuable for cutting, decoration 
or exhibition Packages grx is for cash with order —J. H. LEY, 
Royal Nor«ery. West Croydon. 


QELECT VEGETABLE & FLOWER SEEDS, 

O Gladioli and other Bulbs.—Onr Illustrated priced Cutal ga«- 
contains a list of the above, which will be found useful to 
Amatenrs In making their selections. Will be tent free by po«t to 
anyaddrers All weeds (except Peas, Be'ns, and other heavy 
kinds) sent by post at prices quoted.—YOUNG, OAKENHEAD 
and CO., The Old Established Seed Warehouse, 86, Patrick Street, 
Cork. 


A RBUTUS Unedo, 2 ft. bushy, 5s. ; White 

rV Portugal Broom, is. (id.; Yucca Al*mento»a, large-flowering 
plants, 8«. ; Llbucedrus decurrens, 4 ft. specimens, IDs. ; Andro¬ 
meda racemoia, 9 In.. 2s 6d ; Hypericum calyclnum, la. ; Cupres- 
sus Lawsonianu. 18 in.. 3s.: Piuus Benthamiana. 15 in.. 6s.; Pious 
pungens, 9 in , 2». fid. ; Thuja Lobbl, 8 In., Is fid.; Cupreasus mar- 
rocarpsi 5 in., 2* per dozen. All finely rooted, transplanted last 
season —JAS. HATUKRALL, Weybridgo Station. 

F 'R SALE, POTATOES ; change your Seed 

and increase your crops —Magnum Bonum, 112 lbs., 10s fid : 
:>filbs., 5*. Cd. ; 28 lbs., 3s. ; Schoolma-*ter. true, 112 lbs , 12s. fid. ; 
50IBS.5 6s. fid.; 28 lbs , 3s. fid.; Readme Abbey. 1L2 lbs., 14s. fid. ; 
58 lbs., 7s. fid. ; 28 lbs., 4s. ; Cham Dions, 113 lb*., 7s. fid , 56 lbs., 4s. ; 
28 lbs. 2s fid. Put en Railroad at Northampton. When ordering 
please say whether they are to be sent by L. aud N. W. Ky , 
Midland Uy. or O. N lty. P.O.O. payuble *10 days after date, to 
P. .SHEA. Victoria Road, Northampton 

HHOICE rare and new' Hardy Perennials.— 

VJ Illustrated Catalogue of above fur tho* present year is now 
ready, and includes so many rare and choice plants that it should 
be in the hands of every lover of hardy perennials. Ftne selections 
of liamboos and Ornamental Grasses, Aquatic* and Bog Plants, 
Climbing and Trailing Plants Gladioli, ftc.,fte . arc iulde<l : also Col¬ 
lections of Perennials adapted for almost any position. Post free, 
upon application.—THOMAS S. WAKE, Ilale Farm Nurseries, 
Tottenham, London, 

T7EUETABLK SEEDS, post free.—Amateurs 

V who wish the best for exhlt-ltlon or family use should grow 
Aqnadulce Bean, pods 12 to 14 in. long, psr half pint, 7d. Brussels 
Sprouts, superb selected, per pkt. 4d ., per os. Is. Carrot, Improved 
Early, superb quality, per os. fid. Carrot. Improved Intermediate, 
best Carrot out, per o*. fid. Leek, Champion, splendid variety, per 
pkt. fid., per oz. 2s. fid. Leek, Improved Slusselburgh. per pkt. -id., 
per oz. 1*. 3d. Onion, Trcbou Yellow i fincut show Onion), per pkt 
fid., por oz. 2s. Onion, Todd’s Prize Mixture, contains all the finest 
sorts, per os. Is. Parsnip. Competitor, a splendid selection, per pkt. 
fid. Turnip, silver Rill and (.olden Ball, per oz. 3d —TODDftCO., 
Seedsmen M ulland str<*ot Edinnureh 


OAX1FRAGA MeJS ABiAN A, a hybrid raised 

kJ in (he H- yal Botanic Gardens. Ednmurgh, and the best of nil 
the flowering tjuxifrages. Now offered for the first time, tine 
healthy plant*, 6* Chrysanthemums, early flowering, perfectly 
hardy, and the best of all auiumn-floweriug herbaceous plants now. 
Twelve distinct named sorts. 4s. fid. Pansies and bedding Violas 
the very best and newest In cultivation for 3s fid per do*. 
Beautiful Hardy Flowers which will last and will always give 
pleasure without any protection. Liberal selections to suit amateurs 
from 5 b to 21s.; all tree by post or rail. Special offers uf larger 
quantities and kinds oil application to ROBERTSON MUNUO 
Abercorn Nursery, Jock * Louge Edinburgh. 

■pLORISTS’ FLOWERS, small packets for ama- 

X tears. Speeds from superb strains, unexcelled for quality and 
variety. Antirrhinum itall;, do. Tam Thumb, Delphinium, Mimu- 
lus. Polyanthus, Verbena, small packets, 3d. each ; large packets. <kl. 
Auricula (alpino ex. ex., Begonia ex. ex.. Calceolaria (superb). 
Carnation ex. choice.l'icotee,Carnation and Picotee (mixed), Chry¬ 
santhemum, Cineraria ex. ex . Cineraria Tom Thumb (eoinpact&nd 
beautiful), Cyclamen (ex choice. Includes glganteumj. Gladlolns, 
Gloxinia (superb), Hollyhock, Pansy—show and Fancy (grand;, 
Petunia (tingle and double), Primula sinensis flmbriuta (choicest 
mixture in the world, Includes coccineai, alba magnifies. Chiswick 
Red. and all the finest varieties), small packeu, fid. each; larger 
packets. Is.—TODD ft CO., Seedsmen. Maitland fit.. Edinburgh. 

OHOICE Flower Seeds, cannot be surpassed for 

VJ quality.—Aster,Quilled Globe (finest strain In the world). Per¬ 
fection, Pa?ony-flowered, Victoria (best for exhibition). Dwarf 
Chrysanthemum, and Dwarf Biuquet, 3d., 6d.,and Is. . Balaam, 
snperb mixed, fid. ; Cockscomb, superb crimson, fid.; Marigold, 
African (superb strain). Lemon, Orange, or mixed, 3d. and fid ; 
French Gold-striped (finest strain existing), fid. and Is ; Mignonette 
Miles’s Spiral and Victoria (splendid), 3d. and fid.; Phlox Dram- 
mondi grandlflora, mixed, 3d. and 0d. ; Stocks Ten Week, large 
flowering German, and Olant Perfection (superb), 3d , fid., and la.; 
Zinnia elegans, splendid double mixed, 3d., Everlasting Flower*, 
six beautiful varieties. Is.: Ornamental Grasses,six beautiful varie¬ 
ties, 9d. ; Flower Seeds (fid. and upwaras) post free.—TODD ft 
CO., Kecd*men, Maitland Street. Edinburgh. 

nLAl)IOLl.- , i'0DD & CO.’S WonIjeA” 

VJI SELECrriONS.—For all classes of purehasers. Extraordinary 
value. No. 1 Wonder Dozen for 2s. fid., free by post 3s.—Annie, 
Calypso, Ida, James Carter. Laura, Lord Byron, Napoleon lit., Nep¬ 
tune, Penelope, Princess of Wales, Rebecca, and Romulus. No.* 
Wonder Dozen for 3s. 6d., free by post, 4s.—Achllle, Comte da 
Moray, Colbert, Conde. Due do Malax--§ Fulton, Lamarck, Lord 
Raglan, MacMnhon, Marie, Thalia, and Vesta. No. 3 wonder 
Dozen for 5«., free by post 5s. 3d —Achilla. Dona Maria, Bugtete 
Meribe, Horace, James vetich, Madame Furtado, Maria Dumortler, 
Meyerbeer, Mozart, Heine Victoria, Sir William Hooker, and Tlm- 
mis. No. 4 Wonder Dozen, 7s. fid. free by post.—Amaranthe, 
Ktand&rd. Eugene Scribe, Hortense, Isabella. La Favourite, La¬ 
marck, Meyerbeer, Phidias, Pericles. Sir Joseph Paxton, and Veiled* 
Gladiolus The Bride, one of the most beautiful of summer white 
flowers, invaluable for cutting, 2s. per dozen, post free.—TODD ft 
CO., Seedsmen, 7, Maitland Street, Killnburgh. 


CREEDS! SEEDS ! SEEDS !—Sixpenny Packets 

kJ for present sowing from the finest strains in cultivation, and 
may be obtained much under the usual priee charged by other 
houses. Rush in, double Camellia-flowered; Lobelia, dark bine 
Crystal Palace compacta, or Emperor William; Petunia liybrida 
grandlflora ; Pansy, from show varieties; Verbena from show varie¬ 
ties; fitock, German Ten-week. largest flowering mixed imported 
seed. fid. per packet, in packets as received, fi and 12 varieties lu col 
lection, Is to 2s. each ; Asters, sealed packets, *ix and twelve 
varieties. Is. to 2s. each ; Cauliflower, Early Erfurt, one 0 f 
the most compact early Cauliflowers In cultivation; Cauliflower 
Autumn Giant. Velteh's: Celery, Leicester. Red or Grove White ■ 
Onion. Zitlan Giant Yellow, Is. pkt.. was awarded first-class certi¬ 
ficate by K.H Society ; Onion, deep blood red or purple ; Parsley 
Green Perfection Proctor’s. All orders not under is. lid. post free' 
Illustrated Catalogue on application to—R. W. PROCTOR, Nur¬ 
seryman ft Seedsman, Ak ligate Road, Chesterfield. 


■RICKLEY’S PATENT HORIZONTAL SASH 

U BARS.—With these bars an amateur can easily make a green¬ 
house superior to any other plan —For Descriptive Price List, 
ftc , apply 7. Thorp Street, Birmingham. 


TOBACCO CLOTH AND PAPER FOR 

A FUMIGATING.— Buy of the maker direct. Cheapest and 
best In the market. Cloth, 8d. per lb:, 281b., 18s. Paper Jd. per 
lb.; 28 lb., 16s. Best Roll, 9d. perlb.-J. DENYN, 73, Ren dies ham 
Road.Clapton. London. 

OREENHOUSES.—10 ft. by 3ft., £10 5s.; 

VJI Port ible Plant Preservers, 10 ft. by 4 ft.. iT:* 5s. : (nienmber 
Frames, 7 ft. by 5 ft , £2 5; all painted three times and ginz d 
with best horticultural glass; any size made to <u-Jcr. Price list 
oost free.—A. HARRIS. Wavcudon, Woburn, ieds 

P IMMEL’S AROMATIC OZONIZER, OR 

XU NATURAL AIR PURIFIER.—A fragrant powder producing, 
by simple slow evaporation In dwellings or places of public resort, 
the balmy, refreshing, and healthy emanations of the Pine 'od 
Eu wlyptus forests. It is the most effective and only agreeable «tU - 
Inf ’riant. Price Is.; by post for 15 stamps.—Euonri Khimki., 
Perfumer, 96, Strand 128, Regent Street; and 24. Cornhiil, 
Tendon 


PORTABLE LEAN-TO GREENHOUSES, 10 

X ft. long by 8 ft. wide, £8 10s.; if to rest on i’j-ft. wall, £7. 
Fitted with door, top and bottom ventilators, necessary fastener*, 
spouts, painted one coat, 21-o*. glass cut to size, puny, and carriage 
paid to any station In England.—A. P. JOHNSON, Greenhouse 
Builder, Wilmington. Hull. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


GRAFTING APPLE AND PEAR TREES. 

In grafting fruit trees of the above kinds I 
always practise the mode called “crown” or 
“ rind” grafting, and have operated on stocks of 
from ^ in. to 6 in. or 8 in. in diameter with com¬ 
plete success. I would therefore advise those 
who have such work in view to adopt the method 
of crown grafting in preference to all others. 
Not only is it the easiest and most expeditious, 
but, with ordinary care, success, so far as human 
agency is concerned, is almost a certainty. It 
is, moreover, peculiarly applicable to large old 
trees, as the great number of scions or grafts 
that may be inserted insure the life of the stock 
by receiving and conveying away the super¬ 
abundant sap, and any superfluous scions maybe 
cat away when the head of the tree is regulated 
at future prunings. Head down the trees in 
January or February, sawing away the branches 
to wthin 1$ ft. or 2 ft. of their origin. This 
early heading, however, though conducive to 
success, is not imperative. The wood for the 
scions must be cut while the buds are dormant, 
selecting strong, but not luxuriant shoots of the 
previous year from the outside of trees in a full 
bearing state. Tie up each variety separately, 
label them, and lay in by the heels in any out-of- 
the-way corner. When wanted for use, take a 
sharp knife, cut ofr 1 in. from the bottom of each 
shoot, and then divide them into 6-in. lengths, 
making each cut immediately above a bud and 
discarding the unripened tops. In preparing the 
scions I dispense with the customary, but some¬ 
what tedious, practice of “ shouldering,” which 
I consider quite unnecessary, as a firm bedding 
can always be effected without it. Make a long 
sloping cut on the scion by holding it between 
the forefinger and thumb of the left hand, with 
the lower end towards you, and, commencing 
about 1£ in. up the scion, draw the knife down¬ 
wards, letting it gradually enter the wood till it 
finally passes through it at the end close to the 
bark of the under side. Now turn the scion 
with the sloped side downwards, smooth off any 
bud or roughness of the bark as far as the cut 
extends, and, lastly, shave away a little of the 
bark itself from the end of the Bcion, baring the 
wood about | in. This is all the preparation the 
scion needs, and is, in fact, but the work of a few 
seconds. The part of the scion operated on will thus 
have one side flat and the other convex, gradually 
tapering to a point, and an instrument similar in 
shape, but somewhat thinner, will be required to 
raise the bark of the stock. Either bone or any 
dry hard kind of wood will be preferable to 
metal for this purpose. I made one for my own 
use from the handle of an old tooth-brush, by 
filing it to the requisite form and leaving a 
shoulder 1£ in. from the end to prevent the in¬ 
strument from being thrust in further than is 
necessary. 

This mode of grafting may be performed any 
time in April, but if the bark rise freely, the 
earlier the better. If the trees were headed 
down in winter, an additional 6 in. or so must 
now be removed with the saw, and the jagged 
bark cut smoothly with a siiarp knife. Choosing 
a smooth part of the stock, make a longitudinal 
incision clean through the bark 1$ in. long, com¬ 
mencing at the crown and drawing the knife 
downwards. The point of the bedder with its 
flat side next the wood must now be insinuated 
beneath the bark and pressed down in a line 
with the cut till the shoulder rests on the crown 
of the stock. Withdraw the instrument and 
insert the scion in a like manner in its place, 
pushing it gently, but firmly home. The number 
of scions a stock should receive will, of course, 
depend on its size, but as a rule they should not 
be placed less than 2 in. apart. Tie them in 
securely with matting, and they will be ready 
for the application of the clay. 

This portion of the work is often done in a 
very negligent manner, but success depends as 
much on the proper performance of claying as 
on any other part of the operation. Theobject of 
claying, as is well known, is to exclude air 
and moisture, but this can seldom be affected 
when the clay is used in a very wet state, as it 
would probably be washed off by the first heavy 
shower, or crack and shrink in dry weather to 
such a degree as to render it useless. The clay 
should be prepared a fortnight before it is needed 
for use by tempering it with water till it can be 
beaten up like mortar with the spade. When 
in this state add a liberal quantity of chopped 
bay or short Moss, mix the whole together as 


intimately as possible, and after working it into 
a smooth conical heap, cover with an old mat to 
prevent the surface from becoming too dry. If 
wrought in this way the clay when applied will 
contain only sufficient moisture to make it 
adhesive. Have a vessel of water at hand, roll 
up a piece of clay, and wetting one end of it as 
often as necessary, rub over the crown and then 
round the stock to the depth of 2 in., working 
it well into the crevices of the bark. This 
priming will cause the clay to adhere closely in 
every part. 

Now place on the crown of the stock sufficient 
clay to cover it 1 in. thick at the outside, and 
1 in. or 2 in. in the centre, pressing it closely to 
the scions and leaving a convex surface to throw 
off wet. If a band of clay 2 in. wide and 1 in. 
thick be now fitted around the stock, joining it 
compactly to the upper portion, and the whole 
surface smoothed neatly with the hands, pre¬ 
viously dipped in water, the operation is com¬ 
plete. Any cracks that may afterwards appear 
in the clay should be filled up until the scions 
break into leaf, when the clay may be removed 
and the ties loosened, but not taken off. To 
prevent disturbance from wind connect the 
scions together by carefully passing round them 
a strip of matting, giving it a turn round each 
scion as you proceed, and securing the ends. 
The ties should be renewed the following spring, 
after which no further assistance will be 
required. 

When large trees possessing several branches 
are grafted in this way, more scions will probably 
“ take ” than are necessary to the formation of 
a head. In this case some of the inner scions 
at pruning time may be spurred down to 4 in. or 5 
in., thus opening the centre of the tree to admit 
light and air. This spurring is preferable to 
wholly removing the scions, as when left in 
their growth assists in covering the crown of the 
stock. Some fine fruit is usually produced the 
third year from grafting. J. Martin. 


VEGETABLES. 


Growing Cucumbers.— Having read the 
advice given respecting the erection of a Cucum¬ 
ber house (Ans. 4090), I thought it might be of 
interest to many readers of this journal, as well 
as to “Young Gardener,” by giving a few ideas 
of the system adopted by the Cucumber growers 
in South-west Lancashire, or perhaps as it is 
better known as ths Cucumber farming district. 
The system adopted here is a very simple and 
a very successful method of growing them with 
the brick flue. Supposing you commence by 
building a wall say 3 ft. high, round ends, 
facing on north and south, 10 ft. is narrow 
enough for the inside of any span-roofed Cucum¬ 
ber house. Lay the wall plate on; then the 
roof should be got on; the length of the rafters 
should be 8 ft., not forgetting a narrow board 
will be required to form a ridge to nail the 
rafters to. I advocate a sharp pitch in prefer¬ 
ence to a flat roof for Cucumber growing. 
Ventilation is quite unnecessary in houses 
heated by means of flues; quite enough air can 
be given by opening the door early in the day 
for about an hour, or during the heat of a very 
hot day. Instead of air use plenty of cold 
water on the paths and flues, which will be 
found to answer better than air in houses so 
heated, as it is a sure means to keep down the 
red spider, which is so common a pest to the 
Cucumber grower. Assuming the width of the 
house to be 10 ft., the walk in the centre 2 ft., 
and the beds at each side 3 ft. wide each, 
and the flues 1 ft. each, if you use manure 
or bark for bottom heat, the inside wall of the 
flue should be 4^ in. thick, and the outer wall 
brick on edge, covered with fire tiles, and then 
filled up with brick ends or other refuse that 
will admit the bottom heat through the bed. 
The theory of success in flue-heated houses for 
Cucumber growing lays all to the management 
of them. First, never let the bed become at all 
dry; and secondly, to secure plenty of moisture 
by sprinkling the flues and path with water. 
These are matters of great importance, and if 
carefully adhered to will give the grower the 
utmost satisfaction. Now a word as to shading. 
In hot and cloudy weather the Cucumber is 
very liable to be scorched. I would advise to 
shade by limewashing the roof with a thin 
solution of lime and whitening, keeping the 
house close and lull of moisture when the 


Cucumbers are fully developing their growth. 
Many times I have seen small houses of 
Cucumbers looking as if they were starved, 
and could scarce exist for want of sufficient 
heat and moisture to quicken their growth. 
The result of starving them is a ready opening 
for red spider, thrips, and green fly. The 
Cucumber is a succulent plant, always striking 
the roots above the surface of the soil to feed 
on the moisture of the house. These roots re¬ 
quire top-dressing of good loam and manure, and 
occasionally manure wateringstosupport the plant 
and to feed the fruit. If these few suggestions 
are carried out success will be certain. Should 
“Young Gardener” not bo able to give the 
space in wddth I have named, he may build 
the house as I have suggested, only for 7 ft. 
wide, rafters 8 ft. would be too long ; 7 ft. 
6 in. would be about a nice pitch. He can 
then use one side for Cucumbers, say the cast 
side, and the west for plants. I will further 
say that no one can successfully grow plants in 
the same house as Cucumbers, as thelatter require 
more heat than most plants, and at the same 
time plants require at all times a free circulation 
of pure air, avoiding cold winds. The flue you 
may take under the stage and return under the 
bed, but in no case use boards on it as already 
advised, as they are liable to take fire and 
destroy the plants.—Tnos. Lowe, Penketh. 

Purple Broccoli.— Owing to the better 
appearance which the white and sulphur- 
coloured Broccoli present at table, the purple 
sorts have never been so popular as they deserve 
to be, for, as regards flavour, none of them are 
second to the white varieties, whilst the Early 
Purple Cape and the Late Dwarf Purple (of 



Late Dwarf Purple Broccoli. 


which the annexed is an illustration) are of the 
finest flavour and very hardy. The Early Pur¬ 
ple Cape is one of the best of all the kinds of 
autumn Broccoli, as it never fails to become fit 
for use at the right time. A sowing made the 
first week in May ensures a supply of fine heads 
from the middle of September, and if another 
sowing were made at the end of the month, the 
supply would be continued into November. 
The Mottled Purple Cape is another excellent 
variety and a good mid-9cason kind ; in 
colour it occasionally varies from greenish- 
purple to bright pink, and is, as its name im¬ 
plies, occasionally mottled. It should be sown 
about the last week in May, and will then be 
fit for use during the latter part of November 
and December. The late Dwarf Purple is in 
every respect excellent. It grows from 12 in, 
to 15 in. high. Its leaves are dark green, 
short, deeply indented, and toothed. The 
heads, which are small and compact, are in 
colour the deepest purple, and they are fit for 
use in April if the seed be sown about the 
middle of May. The npxb variety—Purple 
Sprouting—is better known than any of the 
foregoing, being a general favourite for winter 
and early spring use, and certainly a more 
profitable winter green than it is has not yet 
been introduced into our gardens. In good soil 
it attains a height of 3 ft., and produces a pro¬ 
fusion of sprouts from within a few inches of the 
bottom, not the least of its merits being that 
the leaves and midribs of the same are as 
tender as the flowering sprouts. If a couple or 
three successional sowings be made from the 
beginning to the end of May, a succession of 
sprouts may be had from December to March. 
The above are the best, but other excellent kinds 
are Dancer’s Late Pink Cape, Purplo Silesian, 
and Siberian. 
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The Olympic St. John’s - wort 
(Hypericum olympicum).—This is certainly one 
of the most showy of this extensive family, and 
the best of all the hardy species. Numbers of 
them are exceedingly pretty, such as H. baleari- 
oum, aegyptiacum, ericoides, reflexum, glandu- 
lwum, and others, but then these are not hardy 
in the ordinary sense of the term, inasmuch as 
they require to be planted at the base of a south 
wall, on rock work, and similar places, and even 
then they are apt to suffer during severe 
winters. H. olympicum, on the contrary, will 
grow in any situation and in almost any soil, 
and during two or three months forms a con¬ 
spicuous and showy object. When well 
established it does not exceed 15 in. or 18 in. 
in height, and forms a neat, symmetrical bush 
from 18 in. to 2l in. in diameter, composed of 
numerous slender stems, yet of sufficient sub¬ 
stance to maintain their position. The folfage 
is small, ovate, elliptical, with pelucid dots. 
The flowers are produced in terminal clusters of 
from four to eight on each stem. They are about 
the size of a florin, and when in full bloom form 
a complete bouquet of golden-yellow blossoms. 
Among others of this family worthy of cultiva¬ 
tion might be mentioned—H. decussatum, 
tomentosum, Burseri, nummularia, and the old 
favourite Rose of Sharon (H. calycinum). All 
the kinds mentioned are grown by Mr. Ware, 
Hale Farm Nurseries, Tottenham.—A. P. 


House and Window Gardening. 


COTTAGE WINDOW GARDENING. 

On this subject everybody must be of the 
tame opinion, that in our strolls through the 
country it is a grand addition to our pleasure to 
see a cottage window with a few bright pots of 
flowers. Like all other gardening is, thev are good, 
bad, or indifferent, as the case may oe ; some¬ 
times attempts are made of an ambitious kind, 
but the general rule is only the desire to have 
some gay specimens, and Geraniums, Fuchsias, 
or Lobelias are most frequently in cottages in 
my neighbourhood. 

At times, however, I have found very success¬ 
ful and beautiful plants and flowers in cottage 
windows, so much so that I have scarcely been 
able to believe that the owner had not just 
planted them there out of some well-ordered 
greenhouse, until I was assured positively by 
the proprietors that such was not really the 
case. 

I have of late been making it my business to 
inquire a little into their mode of treatment, and 
wish to sketch slightly a few cases of success¬ 
ful attempts attained by a little gentle cross- 
examining, for cottagers are generally flattered 
by anyone admiring their skill, though they do 
not seem to have the power of conveying 


to the questioner any clear idea of their 
proceedings. 

The majority of these are women, and though 
I wish women had more knowledge of garden¬ 
ing, it cannot be denied that they cm manage 
a plant in a pot quite as well as a practised 
gardener; they get at last to sympathise with 
the object of their care, and quickly discern 
anything going wrong, and have a remedy of 
their own, though that is nothing but the rule 
of thumb. If any one has a sick plant, let him 
entrust it to the care of a cottage window 
gardener, and it is the best remedy he can 
apply, provided that gardener has some know¬ 
ledge of the plant. I have at this time a 
shrubby Calceolaria in one of these hospitals. 
I sent it evidently failing ; it is now fast 
recovering. I am promised that plant to be 
returned in a month perfectly recovered. In 
this place there is a window, “ not a large one 
either,” annually decked with the finest bien¬ 
nial Calceolarias I ever saw; indeed, everybody 
about here looks every spring for them; the 
gardener is a young woman. They are always 
placed as many as the window will hold to¬ 
gether, so that the mass of bloom is perfectly 
close; nothing but a sort of bank of flowers. 
She always sends to Daniels’ for the strain. The 
pots are small, not exceeding 6 in., and the soil 
is a natural one, from a place about six miles 
from this. 


Another woman, noted for her window garden¬ 
ing, grows a great variety and always well— 
Fuchsias, Primulas, Canterbury Bells,Gardenias, 
Mesembryanthemums, and now and then a 
Pelargonium. I was conversing with her one 
day and thoughtlessly pulled off one or two 
dead leaves from a Geranium, which action 
brought me a remonstrance to desist, for, said 
she, “ if you do that it will not throw out any 
side shoots near that place.” I thought to my¬ 
self you have not read much gardening literature, 
nor are you much of a gardener, because I ob¬ 
served besides the soil in the pots seemed very 
poor ; it was indeed out of the garden, merely 
sifted. It was some time before I could account 
for her great success, but it is owing entirely to 
her having a wide and deeply recessed window 
with nothing to shut out light as the distant 
horizon is seen from it ; the aspect is south 
west. She is very expert at striking cuttings, 
and told me as a secret she put one or two seeds 
of Wheat or Barley into the hole before putting 
them in ; whether there is any virtue in that I 
do not know. 

There was a man not far from me some years 
ago who had a speciality for Lilies, and for some 
years had a box, about 2 ft. square at the 
surface and rather deeper, in which he had lanci- 
folium, b >th spotted and white ; when in flower it 
was a puzzle to make out how so dense a mass 


could be produced ; he told me they had not been 
disturbed for three years. Another thing re¬ 
markable was their dwarf habit, as these Lilies 
will run to a great height. After about this 
time he disposed of them and took to the Vallota, 
but did not succeed so well. He used a yellow 
loam common in the neighbourhood for these 
Lilies. 

Another man had a liking for wild flowers, 
but he was some distance in the country, and 
therefore in a favourable position ; I was 
attracted in passing by seeing a pot with a sub¬ 
ject in it I could not at first make out, but on 
close examination, I found it to be a common 
wild Strawberry, and a prettier sight could 
hardly be seen; it was trained up a sort of 
trellis, about 2 ft., and was covered with its 
tiny fruit, as fresh anti beautiful as if it was 
in some wild bank; he had taken it up without 
disturbing the roots. On another occasion he had 
successfully treated the Flowering Rush by 
planting it in the mud of the ditch, where it 
grew naturally, and keeping the pot in water : 
it was a most beautiful thing, equal to an Ixia, 
with its delicate rosy flower. The Rush is abun¬ 
dant in some places, especially where the 
soil is boggy, but it is a rare English wild 
flower. 

A beautiful ornament for a cottage window in 
spring is a potful of the common Snowdrop ; it 
is wild in Dorset, and may be found in many of 
the hedges about, and people often avail them¬ 
selves of it. After the flowers are over it is sunk 
in the ground in any corner, to be brought out 
again the following year. 

Another woman I know delights in the Cactus 
family,and lam indebted toherfor the suggestion 
of always watering these with tepid water, and 
keeping them without water in winter. She had 
ill-luck with them last -winter, losing her chief 
favourite, which bloomed splendidly the previous 
spring, the flowers falling all round the edge of 
tne pot in a perfect garland of brilliant rose 
colour. I have only seen one other Cactus in my 
life equal to it. 

I could enumerate many other successful 
instances, but we must avoid being tedious ; 
the point to arrive at is the cause of 
success or failure. Cottages during summer 
have great advantages over closer houses, or 
confined, though more convenient rooms ; the 
doors of cottages are generally open a good 
deal in the day ; in fine weather always ; conse¬ 
quently their plants never suffer from wantof air, 
nor are they so much drawn as one would expect. 
Their plants are always in view, and they can 
water, &c., when required. One old lady told 
me she often emptied the bottoms of the tea¬ 
cups among her flowers. Many have said they 
give them “ warm slops!” 

I have invariably found that where the 
gardeners were careful with selection of soil 
there were the best flowers ; this soil is generally 
obtained from some hedgerow, where it would 
be free leaf-mould, or, easily obtained with us, a 
fine yellow loam. The failures are want of care, 
or ignorance, in merely taking soil from the 
garden, careless drainage, and very few cot¬ 
tagers are aware of the importance of good 
drainage ; one crock or stone is the general 
rule. 

A severe frost is a great and fatal destroyer 
of cottage plants, but it is astonishing the care 
some of them take at those times. I happened 
to enter a cottage not long since about nine in 
the evening when the family were retiring to 
rest ; all the plants were on the floor in front 
of the fire, then rather low, a couple of chain 
were behind them with some pieces of carpet 
so arranged that they prevented draught from 
the door during the night. I must not omit to 
record that one successful floristtold me she often 
repotted plants, especially when they appeared 
to cease growing, and I have found that hint 
useful in my own practice. 

We all know that the moral advantages from 
the taste for window gardening are of great 
value, and I could write a homily on the subject, 
only I fear the reader would be as impatient as 
I am about being lectured. I will only content 
myself with one observation, that it is very 
rare indeed to find any vile drunkard in cottages 
where this harmless pursuit is followed. No 
flower, however beautiful, would escape a smash 
if such a one was in the house. W. T. 

Dorset. 
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Making: Window Boxes.—I have re¬ 
cently completed three very effective boxes for 
windows, similar to those described in an article 
on window gardening lately. The boxes are 
made of flooring boards in the manner there 
described, the fronts and ends being covered 
with oilcloth, the pattern of which consists of 
conventional flowers, &c., imitating tiles. 
Round the edges of this I have fixed a 
moulding about 1 in. wide, and painted the 
back of the box and the mouldings a rich 
chocolate colour, the whole being well var¬ 
nished. The effect is very good and the expense 
trifling, the oilcloth being a strip left over after 
covering a floor. Other patterns would not be 
as effective as those resembling tiles.—C. A. 0. 

Keeping Out Flowers Fresh. — I 
noticed a remark from “YV. A. G.” in Garden- 
iso about keeping cut Primulas in a cool 
room. Perhaps some of your readers are 
not aware that Maiden-hair and other delicate 
Ferns, which usually shrivel up very soon after 
being cut, if laid in a basin of cold water for a 
few hours will become (juite strong and may 
even be worn in the hair without shrivelling. 
Also plants such as Lilacs, Magnolia grandi- 
flora, &c., if the bark is peeled off and the stalk 
split with a knife, will live for days in water 
fresh. I am indebted to friends for both these 
wrinkles, and tried the efficacy of the latter on 
Abutilon Boule de Neige—first putting it in 
water as I picked it, when it withered in a very 
short time ; then peeling and splitting the stem, 
and it revived perfectly.—M. E. G. 

Making Sashes for Frames.— Some 
time ago a correspondent writing about this 
advised making the rabbets (or grooves) for the 
glass with a plane, in preference to nailing strips 
on the sides of the sash-bars (or astragals), as 
more light would thereby be admitted. Of 
course it is better in every sense to have it done 
with a plane, if possible ; but for those who, like 
myself, try to make sashes, but have not the 
necessary plane, allow me to suggest the follow¬ 
ing plans for doing it. Make the depth of the 
sash-bars about £ in. (equal to depth of rabbet) 
less than thickness of outer frame of Bash, 
leave upper edges plain, and in fitting fix them 
the £ in. lower than the outer frame ; then nail 
thin strips along their centre, edge up, £ in. 
deep and about | in. thick. The effect will so 
far be the same as if done with the plane. 
Strips may require to be nailed on round the 
inner edge of outer frame. Or the whole may 
be done thus : mark out the proposed breadth 
and depth of rabbet with guage-marker, and 
then cut out carefully with a chisel or a good 
tenon-saw, which of course every amateur 
joiner has. Some make all four outer pieces of 
sash of same thickness of wood, with notches in 
cross one at lower end to allow rain to run off. 
A good plan is to make it an inch or so broader, 
and the depth of rabbet less in thickness. The 
glass then simply laps over it to near its outer 
edge, the thin strips on tops of sash-bars being 
also continued over it close to outer edge.— Ped. 

Law Relating to Greenhouses. — In 
reply to F. Norris, 1 had a greenhouse similar 
to his. The surveyor came and saw it and 
told me I should have to put brickwork 
instead of match boarding I had the matter 
placed in my solicitor’s hands, who advised 
me to dispute it. I did so, and the case was 
tried before Mr. Barstow, at Worship Street, 
with the result I was fined a guinea and costf», 
and had to pay 15s. for surveyor’s fees ; Mr. 
Barstow distinctly ruled that all greenhouses 
came under the Act. I will conclude by saying 
that the surveyor acted in a most fair mauner 
in the matter, and gave me no more trouble 
than he could help. He after the trial in¬ 
formed me that no such things as wooden 

S reenhonses were allowed by the Metropolitan 
building Act. Two of my neighbours were 
served in the same way.— John Bellinoham. 

-I would say one word of caution to ama¬ 
teurs on this matter. Mr. Norris seems to have 
escaped the clutches of the district surveyor be¬ 
cause his greenhouse was built of wood. Had the 
front and side panels been of brick instead, I fear 
he would have found himself within the letter of 
the law. I built a small house only 8 ft. by 
G in. against a wall, like Mr. Norris, but instead 
of wood I had a brick foundation 2 ft. from the 
ground. The district surveyor ordered this brick¬ 
work to be 9 in. thick, and for one moment’s 
inspection of it when finished charged me a fee 
of 15s. —W. J. T„ Brixton , 8.W. 


Yuccas in the Isle of Wight.—I 
planted the Yucca of which the annexed is a 
representation about twelve or thirteen years 
ago, and it has taken well to this place. The 
climate of the Isle of Wight is evidently very 
favourable to this tribe of plants, which all 
flourish here amazingly. The flower-spikes 
come all from a single stem, and they last in 
blossom deep into the autumn—sometimes 
nearly to Christmas. The Yucca in question is 
8 ft. 3 in. high at the highest point, and its cir¬ 
cumference is 24 ft. 6 in. On a lawn it forms a 
splendid object, and when two or three of them 
are planted together the effect is soon very strik¬ 
ing. There are some other species grown here 
besides Y. gloriosa, but I think this is the best 
of them.— Marcus Lowther, Captain R.N., 
Thornton , near Hyde. 


GLASSHOUSES & FRAMES. 


LAPAGERIA ROSEA. 

If a plant of this is examined at the present 
time, young growths will be seen issuing 
from the main stem, and if the specimen is a 
healthy one, these shoots will in a short time 
start away freely into growth. The strongest 
shoots are, however, made from the collar of the 


a gentle watering with a rosed pot when 
finished. Some employ loam in the compost, 
but I would not counsel its employment, for 
it is an undoubted fact that very fine specimens 
are being grown in peat in a pure state, and 
when sufficient coarse silver sand is added to it 
to ensure its remaining free and porous, there is 
but little danger of the roots perishing. When 
a plant is to be allowed considerable root run in 
a border, quite 1 ft. of brick rubble should be 
placed at the bottom as drainage, and some 
whole peat turves should be laid thereon to pre¬ 
vent the fine particles from mixing with and 
choking it. Too much care cannot be taken in 
this respect, as when once the plant is set out 
there is no means of remedying deficiencies of 
drainage ; and although the Lapageria grows 
with great freedom, throwing up each year more 
and stronger shoots, when in the enjoyment of 
a free and congenial root run, it utterly fails to 
give an idea of its worth when the rooting 
medium is not as it should be. Well grown, it 
is a handsome subject; badly cared for, it pre¬ 
sents a miserable appearance. J. C. B. 

A few Notes on Miniature Suoou- 
lents. —By many the management of these 
plants is supposed to be difficult, but their culti¬ 
vation is of the simplest description. They 
want but little attention, as they are subjects 
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plant, and these are just now forming, and will 
soon be making their appearance through the 
soil. Now is a very good time either for shifting 
or moving this climber, but the operation must 
be carefully conducted, or the young growing 
roots will be injured. The Lapageria delights 
in an abundance of moisture at the roots when 
in free growth, but anything like stagnation is 
fatal to its welfare, for the roots, being fleshy, 
quickly decay when surrounded with sour, 
over-rich soil. Therefore when pot culture is 
resorted toensurethe most perfect drainage, 1 in. 
of crocks being none too much tor an 8-in. 
pot, to be covered over with a layer of rough 
peat or Cocoa fibre. When the plant is turned 
out of the pot, make a thorough examination of 
the roots, and should any appear at all black at 
the points cut the decayed portions away with a 
very sharp knife. Should the roots appear active 
and healthy, which is easily seen by their white 
appearance, do not disturb the old ball of soil 
in re-potting, but if the compost appears close 
and sour, work as much as possible of it away 
with a pointed stick and re-place in a pot just 
large enough to contain the roots. 

Commence by placing some rough pieces of 
peat in the bottom of the pot, and then fill in 
with a compost of well sanded peat with a dash 
of crashed oharcoal init. Press the soil in firmly 
round the roots, bat do not make it hard, and give 


’ which knock about uncommonly well. Copious 
waterings are necessary during the summer 
months, when they should be exposed to the 
full action of the sun. Another important 
feature with regard to them, which is important, 
is that they require but little fire heat in winter. 
In such Arctic weather, for instance, as we have 
been lately experiencing, all that is required is 
just enough to keep out severe frost. A common 
flue running through the housesor frames will give 
off a dry heat which in winter suits the plants ad¬ 
mirably, and is preferable to heating by hot water. 
The soil they do well in is loam with a liberal 
addition of sand, good drainage being indis¬ 
pensable. The potting is generally best done 
about June. To conclude, I give the names of a 
dozen of the best kinds for a beginner, all of 
which bear showy flowers and are inexpensive. 
Very distinct night-flowering varieties : Cereus 
grandiflorus, C. Macdonaldi, C. nycticalus, 
Echinocactus ottonis, Echinocereus Blanki, 
E. candicans, Mamillaria rhodantha, M polia, 
Meseinbryanthemum tigrinum. M. barbatum, 
and Opuntia tigrinum.—J. Barry. 

Begonia hydroootylifolia.— This old- 
fashioned plant, which still ranks amongst the 
best of its class for winter flowering, we lately 
saw thriving and flowering freely on a rock- 
oovered wall near London; plants of it placed in 
large pockets between the stones had thrown out 
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large masses of stiff, glossy leaves, and were 
profusely furnished witn blossoms. Associated, 
as is the case here, with Ferns, Lycopods, 
Ficuses, and similar rock plants, these Begonias 
have a very pleasing effect, and afford a good 
supply of blossoms for using in a cut state. 

Tuberous-rooted Begonia Grubs.— 
Every one of the tubers of these Begonias should 
now be closely examined, as they are unfortu- 
nately liable to the attacks of a white grub or 
larva, similar to that' which bores through and 
destroys the roots and crowns of Primula cortu- 
soides amcena and double Pri mroses when grown 
in pots. It eats into the heart of the tuber and 
causes it to decay if not discovered and removed 
in time. The eggs of this troublesome insect 
must be deposited in the soil the season pre¬ 
vious. Fortunately their whit9 colour renders 
them easily visible to the careful eye.—G. 

Camellias Planted Out. — Camellias 
might be planted out in every greenhouse and 
conservatory that has a centre bed ; nothing 
better could be placed in such a position, and I do 
not consider the fact of not being able to remove 
them is any objection. A well-foliaged bush or 
clump of them is never offensive to the eye, and, 
when the side shelves are furnished with small 
plants, a bold centre is a pleasant relief. In 
preparing to plant out Camellias, the first 
matter requiring attention is the drainage. This 
should be ample, and nothing is better for the 
purpose than broken bricks. Their depth should 
be according to that of the bed, but at no time 
should less than a layer of 2 in. be considered 
sufficient; for a bed 2 ft. deep double the 
quantity of drainage is not too much. Rough 
bits of turf or broad sods must be placed next 
the drainage ; this prevents the finer soil from 
choking it; the remainer of the bed should be 
filled up with rich, mellow, fibrous chopped turf. 
If deficient in sand a little may be added. A 
good quantity of charcoal may be mixed in all 
kinds of soil. When the bed is filled the soil 
should not be too wet or too dry, but in much 
the same state as that generally used for potting. 
The time to plant is at that period when potting 
would be done—that is, after the flowering is 
past and when growth has begun, but before it 
is too far advanced. Old plants of large size, 
but past their prime, may be planted out with 
advantage, when their vigour is generally re¬ 
newed. When the roots of such are much 
matted, they should be disentangled as much as 
possible. This is an important matter, and is 
of immense benefit to the plants. The same 
remarks apply to young open-balled plants. 
After they are planted, watering should be 
delayed until the roots have begun to lay hold 
of the soil ; this will be within a fortnight, if 
all goes well. During this time the house must 
be kept close and shaded from strong sunshine, 
and the atmosphere must be humid, with a tem¬ 
perature of 63° at night and 10° more upon ho f - 
days. When the growth and flower-buds are 
matured, air should be gradually admitted, 
until the top and bottom lights are left con¬ 
tinually open ; this has the same effect as placing 
Camellia plants in pots outside to harden their 
wood. This treatment for encouraging their 
growth, setting the flower-beds, and npening 
their wood becomes an annual practice, and their 
profuse blooming becomes the same. The old 
and valuable double white variety and imbri- 
eata are two of the best for autumn blooming ; 
but every kind succeeds when planted out. For 
this, and even other purposes, my favourite 
kinds are, amongst whites, Candidissima, Alba 
compacts, Comte de Flandres, Dionisia Ponia- 
towski, Duchesse de Berri, Fimbriata, and 
Virgine di Colle Beato ; reds—Adrien Lebrun, 
Coquetti, and Reine des Fleurs ; rose—Carlotta 
Nencini, Comte de Thol, Contessa Mariana, 
Marzo, Exquisita, Corradino, Eugenie de Mas- 
sena, and Elegans; other pleasing shades— 
Comtesse Lavinia, Maggi, Jubilee, Countess of 
Ellesmere, Queen of Beauties, Ninfa del Tcbro. 
and Lady Hume’s Blush.—J. M. 

Flowers in Winter.— It is my opinion 
that greenhouses and conservatories can be 
made and ought to be more bright and gay 
with flowers in what is commonly called “ dull 
winter ” than at any other time of the year. It 
can easily be managed by judicious treatment, 
as I have just experienced. My greenhouse, 
about 24 ft. long by 12 ft. wide, is at the present 
time full of bloom. In the first place, I have 
some grand specimen* of Aral^a indica. crimson, 
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red, rose, and white; most of them measure 
4 ft. across and are now laden with blossom. 
They are kept in the house till about the first 
weekin June, on bright sunny daysbeingsyringed 
two or three times to encourage them to complete 
their growth early. They are then placed in a 
rather shaded situation in the open air to 
thoroughly ripen the young wood, as that is of 
the greatest importance. I bring them in about 
October, when they have weak manure-water 
given them every other time of watering, some¬ 
times using soot-water, which I consider a great 
help to keep the foliage in a green, fresh, healthy 
state. They must never be allowed to become 
dust dry. I have also some sixty Cinerarias of 
various colours, from blue and white to magenta 
and violet. They were sown early in the spring, 
never allowed to get pot-bound, and kept dwarf 
and stocky by giving them all the air possible. 
They were kept close to the glass in the cold 
frames in which I grew them. The first batch 
was brought into the house in November, when, 
as their pots were well filled with roots, they 
were often watered with cow manure till the 
blooms began to expand, when it was discon¬ 
tinued, and clear soft water given them instead. 

I always give my Cinerarias a gentle smoking 
with Tobacco paper, to keep green fly in check, 
once a week. I find it will not do to fumi¬ 
gate them too strongly, as the leaves being 
very tender are easily injured. Cinerarias 
want to be kept cool and moist, and have 
plenty of air. I have also Hyacinths, with 
enormous spikes of bloom, my principal colours 
being crimson, white, lavender, and blue. Of 
Tulips I have several sorts, a very nice variety 
being named Rose-gris-de-lin, some of the blooms 
measuring 6 in. across. Then there is Kaizer 
Kroon, crimson and scarlet, a splendid Tulip, 
and Yellow Prince, bright golden yellow, and 
a pure white. I have also some fine plants 
of Cytisus racemosa, laden with their bright 
yellow flowers. The above named, together with 
Crocuses, Snowdrops, Fritillarias (commonly 
called Snake’s-heads), Daffodils, Chinese Primu¬ 
las, Scilla praccox, scarlet Geraniums, and many 
other plants that I could mention are now all 
in bloom with me. Several pots of MyoBOtis 
dissitiflora are all now coming quickly into 
bloom, and to those who are fond of flowers 
these are always welcome, but are never more 
so than at this time of the year. It is almost 
useless to look for flowers outside ; we 
must content ourselves with those under glass. 
Those are fortunate who, like myself, can, when 
the ground is covered with snow, enjoy and 
breathe the perfume of flowers. People often 
ask me how it is I have such a beautiful 
display ; they cannot understand how it is that 
everything seems to do and look so well with 
me. It is because I love flowers and attend 
to their want3 at the proper time.—R. Clifford 
Wright. 

A Few Good Conservatory Plants. 
—Those who have conservatories which they 
wish to keep furnished with handsome flowers 
and foliage at all seasons of the year should pay 
particular attention to the selection of the fine- 
foliaged plants which they employ, as being of a, 
more permanent character than flowering plants 
that are introduced according to the season, the 
effect produced greatly depends upon them. In 
speaking of a conservatory, I mean one in which 
an intermediate temperature is maintained, 
or, at least, sufficient .artificial heat during 
winter to dispel damp and maintain a light, 
buoyant atmosphere—say from 45o to 55 Q —in 
which plants from widely different latitudes will 
winter safely together. When the building iB 
large and lofty, permanent plants in beds attain 
finer proportions and make altogether better 
central plants than those in pots or tubs. 
Araucaria excelsa, w'here it has room to extend, 
forms a beautiful specimen ; Tree Ferns, such as 
Dicksonia antarctica, with very tall stems, also 
look well, associated with Oranges, Lemons, 
Camellias, and similar plants. For large speci¬ 
mens in pots or tubs the following plants will be 
found well suited, having always a good appear- 
auce and being easily grown, viz., the New 
Zealand Flax and its variegated variety, plants 
that only need the shelter of a glass roof in the 
coldest parts of England; Aralia Sieboldi, 
which stands ordinary winters without any pro¬ 
tection ; Dracsena indivisa, a graceful growing 
plant; Latania borbonica, Chameeropa humilis, 
and Corypha australis, all indispensable for cool 


house decoration; Hedychium Gardnerianum 
and H. coronarium, both evergreen fine-foliaged 
plants that flower in summer. To these may 
be added Ficus elastica and Monstera deliciosa, 
both effective plants where space can be afforded 
for their full development. Amongst variegated 
plants the Yucca aloifolia variegata, Eurya 
latifolia variegata, Solauum hybrida argenta, 
Aspidistra lurida variegata, Ligustrum oyali- 
folium variegatum, Bambuaa Fortune! variega- 
tum, Ag&panthus umbellatua variegatus, and Go- 
prosma Baueriana variegata, are au excellent in 
their way, and the last makes a good trailing 
edging plant. These are all easily cultivated, ana 
movable plants may be added to them so as to 
produce variations to any extent. Foremost 
amongst flowering plants stands the Camellia, 
which, in addition to brilliant flowers, has 
foliage which at all seasons, when in a healthy 
state, is very attractive. Where convenience 
exists. Camellias should always be planted out 
in good, rich loam, and well supplied with soft 
rain-water. Amongst other flowering plants, 
Heaths, Epacrises, Acacias, Daphnes, Azaleas, 
Coronilla glanca, and Chorozemas all flourish, 
with ordinary care, in pots. Amongst old- 
fashioned plants now seldom met with in con¬ 
servatories I find Sparmannia africana to flower 
freely even in the middle of winter. Climbers 
should form an interesting feature in conser¬ 
vatories, and only evergreen species should be 
used if winter effects be sought for. Flowering 
plants of a soft-wooded character, brought for¬ 
ward elsewhere, should be added according to 
the season.—B. 

Zebra-leaved Banana (Musa zebrina). 
—Where room plants are required this might 
be grown with advantage. Plants of it in 6-in. 
or 8-in. pots would become large enough for the 
purpose, and when when furnished with graceful 
dark green, brown-blotched leaves, and the pots 
covered with Club Mosses, they make effective 
subjects in vases set on pedestals or in similar 
positions. It is easily raised from Beed, and 
which, if grown in a moist warm temperature, 
soon make handsome little plants.—C. S. 

Tacsonia Van Volxemi Culture.— 
Merely thin out the long and bare shoots, leav¬ 
ing the shortest and strongest, especially those 
springing from the stem. Leave a good number 
of shoots for training-in, and what you do prune 
cut to w'ithin a joint of the place where they 
originate. See that the plant is not impoverished 
at the root, and allow it to luxuriate in turfy 
loam. 

Plumbago rosea in Winter. —This 
old occupant of our stoves—now rarely met 
with—possesses a value as a winter-flowering 
plant that is worth being more generally known, 
its flowers are produced in axillary spikes, and 
have a colour between rose and scarlet. They 
are cultivated exactly in the same way as the 
Poinsettia and Thyrsacanthus, and as winter- 
flowering plants have a Bpecial value.—J. C. 

Small Pots Best for Early Hya¬ 
cinths. —I have this season grown large quan¬ 
tities of Hyacinths, and I find that for early 
kinds large 3-in. pots are the best, both as 
regards size of spike and bulb—that is, in* he 
case of Hyacinths grown between the 25th of 
December and the first week in February. Of 
Hyacinths for exhibition I know nothing ; but 
for purposes of early decoration give me small 
pots.—R. G. B. 

Passifiora pectinifera. — Lovers of 
Passion-flowers should include a packet of this 
in their spring seed orders. It is an annual, 
rapidly growing to a height of 12 ft. or 18 ft., 
and flowering late in summer and autumn. It 
has heart-shaped leaves covered with fine hair 
or down, and the flowers are produced singly 
at the axils of the leaves. They are small, 
usually not more than 1^ in. or 1$ in. in 
diameter, pure white, with a pink or pale 
carmine centre ; but their chief beauty is the 
calyx, which consists of exquisitely mossy 
segments, like a Moss Rose; iu fact, the bu<u 
greatly resemble those of a Moss Rose, being 
only smaller and rounder. Seed should be 
sown in heat as early as possible, so as to 
ensure a long period of growth before flower¬ 
ing. The usual soil suits them, viz., a peaty 
loam with some sand and leaf mould, but 
it should not be too rich, nor the plants be 
allowed too much root-room, as they have 
a tendency to make a rank growth at the 
expense of flowering. A sunny greenhouse 
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suits them, and good specimens may be 
grown in large pots or boxes, ten plants or 
more in each.—B. C. R. 

Culture of Aoaoias. —Seeds of the green¬ 
house kinds of Acacias may be sown either in 
gentle heat any time from now on, or they may 
be sown in a cold frame in May or June. Well 
drain a 6-in. pot and 611 it to within £ in, of the 
rim with a well sanded compost consisting of 
leaf-mould and peat in equal proportions ; water 
it so as to thoroughly moisten every particle, 
and after allowing superfluous moisture to dry 
away, sow the seeds on an even surface and 
cover with about the thickness of the seed with 
fine sandy soil. Water again gently, and place 
the pot in a position quite screened from draught 
and sun, covering the soil with moss and placing 
a pane of glass over it; keep the moss moist, 
and there will be little need for watering the 
soil, which must, however, by no means be 
allowed to get dry. If the seed is sown in 
warmth the little plants may, when about 2 in. 
high, be potted off in the smallest size pot and 
be kept growinggently along in a warm structure, 
and if the pots are well filled with roots by the 
beginning of June they may be shifted on into 
the next sized pot. When raised in a cold frame 
they will scarcely get large enough to need re¬ 
potting, so that the best way will be to prick 
them out when large enough, some six to eight 
together in a 6-in. pot. Keep them in a frame 
through the summer, giving plenty of air, and 
winter them in a light, cool structure. The 
following March pot them off in equal parts 
of leaf-mould, lo*m, and peat, keeping them 
rather close until June, when free ventilation 
roust be given. During August and until the 
middle of September, place them in the open 
air in a sheltered situation.—J. C. 

Culture of Sparmannia afrioana.— 
Established plants of this should be cut in some¬ 
what about the beginning of March, as unless 
this is done they are apt to run leggy by the 
autumn. Keep them for a time on the side of 
dryness, merely watering when quite dry until 
fresh shoots some 2 in. long are formed. Then 
water more freely, and if the top is full of roots 
shift into the next sized pot, in a compost of 
equal parts turfy-loam and well decomposed 
leaf-mould, adding thereto Borne coarse silver 
sand. Keep rather close for a time, syringing 
on fine days and ventilating when the weather 
is balmy. As soon as the plant has become well 
established apply a top dressing of concentrated 
manure which is better than shifting again, as 
this plant, like many others, blooms most freely 
when the soil becomes thoroughly packed with 
fibres by the beginning of the winter. Give 
abnndance of air during the summer months, and 
about the middle of August turn the plants out 
into the open air in a sheltered situation, there 
to remain until the middle of September, when 
they should be placed in their winter quarters. 
The Sparmannia blooms in winter if placed in 
a light structure where the temperature ranges 
at 50° to 60°. When wintered in a cool house it 
blooms later. Cuttings taken off in the summer 
strike freely in a shady close frame, inserting 
them in sandy peat.—J. C. B. 

RAISING PLANTS FROM SEED. 
While many kinds of bedding plants are pro¬ 
pagated by means of cuttings m spring, many 
also are raised from seed, and the time has now 
arrived when such must have attention. 
Where there are only small quantities of plants 
wanted from seed, a pinch of such as Lobelia, 
Pyrethrum, &c., sown in a small box or 8-in. 
pot will generally be sufficient, but where 
large numbers are wanted the best way of 
raising them is to sow the seeds on hotbeds. 
This is the plan which we mostly adopt, and it 
answers capitally. The hotbeds, which consist 
of about equal parts of long manure and leaves, 
are built up firmly to 3 ft. nigh at the back and 
2 ft. in front. On this the frame is plaoed, and 
then Boil suitable to the requirements of the 
seed to be sown is spread all over the inside of 
the frame to a depth of 6 in. This is made firm 
and smooth on the surface, and then the seeds 
are sown, afterwards shaking a little soil over 
them through a fine sieve. One of the largest 
sized frames sown in this manner with Lobelia, 
Pyrethrum, Stocks, Phlox Drummondi, Tagetes 
Verbena venosa, or similar bedding plants, 
oontain many hundreds of seedlings, and when 
the seed is good and not sown too thickly the 


majority may be kept in the frame till bedding- 
out time has arrived. Air is admitted by 
degrees as the plants grow and the weather 
becomes mild, and in April, according to the 
weather, the lights may be taken off altogether. 

Those who have only one frame may sow 
many seeds in it, making a little patch of each. 
The seeds germinate much more freely treated 
in this way than in pots, where there is always 
danger of their becoming dry, and thereby 
being severely checked. The plants, too, grow 
much better when young in frames than in 
pots and the labour saved in not having to shift 
them is great, not to speak of the space left 
vacant in other houses, owing to not having to 
accommodate such plants. We find a mixture 
of fine loam, old Mushroom manure, or leaf- 
mould, well decayed, with a little river sand, 
to be a good mixture in which to sow all kinds 
I of small seeds, as the latter not only germinate 
freely in it, but the young plants grow well in 
it afterwards. In propagating by means of 
seeds, as many do, in pots, it is necessary 
that the pots should, in the first place, be well 
drained, and it is not good to use them smaller 
than 6 in. in diameter. When less than this 
the soil in them becomes so soon dry that the 
young seedlings may receive a check at any 
hour. Pans about 4 in. deep, and 1 
ft. or more, in width* are also used 
for seed sowing, and very useful they 
are for the purpose. Like pots, they 
must be well drained, and over the 
drainage should be placed a layer of Moss or 
some rough material before filling in the soil. 
Rough material may be put at the bottom, but 
it is necessary that fine soil should be on the top 
in which the seed is sown. To prevent the soil 
from becoming quickly dry it should be pressed 
very firmly, and, in order to ensure quick 
germination, the pots may be plunged in a 
slight bottom heat. Failing this, let them be 
set in a warm house, with the mouth of the pot 
covered over with a piece of glass. In sowing 
seeds in pots as the spring advances it is a good 
plan to put a sheet of paper over the glass until 
the young plants are through the soil. 

Primulas are as much benefited by this as 
anything which we have tried. In raising plants 
from seed in small pots it very often happens 
that they are allowed to grow into a close mass 
before they are thinnea out or transplanted. 
This ruins many by drawing them up with long 
stems, and check b them severely when planted 
singly by themselves. To avoid this, and to 
secure sturdy young plants from the first, at 
least one-half of the young plants should be 
carefully drawn out as soon as they ai e large 
enough to be handled and planted at a suitable 
distance apart in pots, boxes, or frames. Fifty 
plants of this kind will be worth 200 close-grown 
ones at planting-out time. 

All seeds from which flower garden plants 
are expected should be sown about the present 
time. This also applies to Stocks and Asters, as 
these are verv often sown too late to give them 
a fair chance of blooming fully before being cut 
off by frost in autumn. Early vegetables as 
well as flower seeds may be all advantageously 
propagated in the same way. For Cauliflowers, 
Celery, Leeks, Radishes, Carrots, &c., nothing 
surpasses the hotbed and frame. When seed¬ 
lings which have to be planted in the open 
ground are raised in pots, plant them on a hot¬ 
bed as soon as they are large enough to handle, 
as they will grow more freely there than any¬ 
where else; besides, when in a frame they are 
always near the glass ; consequently, they can 
be grown dwarf, and as air can be freely ad¬ 
mitted at any time or in any quantity, they may 
be planted out at any time dosirH. C. 

Heating Greenhouses.— Having seen 
many remarks concerning the heating of green¬ 
houses, I think it may be interesting to some of your 
readers to know the simple method by which I 
have heated mine. It is a lean-to 8 ft. square, 
adjoining the end of the house at the back of 
the dwelling-room chimney. To the boiler in 
the room I have fixed a flow and return pipe 
(2-in), taking them through the wall round three 
sides of the greenhouse, giving them 1 in. fall 
on each side. Of course the top pipe must 
be 4 in. or 5 in. from the top of the boiler to in¬ 
sure the pipes always being full. At the highest 
point a pieoe of £-in. pipe is fixed upright with 
small tap to let out air. The boiler belongs to 


an ordinary uniform set, not what is termed in 
the trade a cooking range ; but, being a brick¬ 
layer, I have so constructed the flue as to get 
as good a draught as can be got in any cooking 
range ; in fact, I can make the fire roar under 
the boiler like a little furnace. In mild weather 
I block the flue up, as the heat from the back of 
the chimney ana the sun together is quite 
sufficient. I ought to mention that I have two 
main cocks, one in each pipe directly inBide the 
greenhouse, by which I can stop all connection 
between the pipes and boPer. In ordinary winter 
weather it is seldom below 60° in the day, or 
45? to 50? at night, that is when I allow the fire 
to go out at nine o’clock at night; but lately we 
have been having from 15° to 25° of frost, and 
I have had to keep the fire in all night to get 
from 40° to 45? of heat. One night I let the fire 
go out, and the temperature went down to 3? 
above freezing point. I only just escaped, and 
shall be more careful in the future. In con¬ 
clusion, I may say that I shall be glad to give 
any one full particulars who think it worth their 
while to try this experiment.—T. W. Y. 

Garden Fences.— The English and Ameri¬ 
cans seem to have an insane love for fences. We 
fence the roads from the farms, and then divide 
the farms into little apartments, like enlarged 
ohecker-boards. We fence our village and city 
lots, and even disfigure our cemeteries by costly 
and unsightly fences. Every owner of a little 
lot in the City of the Dead must fence his 20 
square ft. of property, but whether for the 
benefit of the living or the dead is not clear. 
The English carry this folly to a still greater ex¬ 
treme, and most of the costly mansions with 
their elegant grounds in the vicinity of London, 
and, in fact, everywhere, are surrounded by 
brick or stone walls, from 6 ft. or 8 ft. in height, 
and even these are sometimes surmounted by 
broken bottles, or something of the kind, to 
make a passage over them dangerous, if not im¬ 
possible. The front gates, too, are solid and 
massive, and anyone desiring admission must 
ring the bell or go “tapping at the garden gate.” 
The English law maxim, that “ Every man’s 
house is his castle,” seems to be fully believed 
by the people, and many residences look as 
though they might endure a formidable siege. 
The people of this country have begun at last to 
realise tne folly of spending such vast amounts 
of money, not only uselessly, but to the actua 
injury of their property, both in appearance 
and productiveness. Farmers are using fewer 
fences, while in many of the finest places in the 
neighbourhood of our large cities front fences, 
and even division fences, have been mainly 
discarded. An objection is that the destruction 
of fences destroys all privacy. This is in a 
measure true, but we have not yet seen the per¬ 
son who considered this as a serious objection, 
or who would be willing to restore the fences 
when once removed. Some are apt to think 
that passers-by will take unwarranted liberties, 
pick flowers, &o., but this is not so. Remove 
your fences, place confidence in the people, and 
you put them on their good behaviour. Nothing 
will be harmed. We have in our mind a place 
near this city planted with shade trees. Three 
years ago it was divided into three lots with 
hedges and fences; now all are removed, and we 
know of no prettier piece of lawn in the world. 
— Vick's Magazine . 

Waterproof Boots. —There has been a 
great deal written latety on this subject, but 
few seem to know that there is one simple article 
which will render any decently-made boot 
thoroughly impervious. It is nothing more nor 
less than cold-drawn castor oil, “pure and 
simple.” It is best applied before a moderate 
fire. The boots to be dressed should be quite 
clean and dry, and especial care should be given 
to the welt and the tongues, and their stitching 
to the upper leathers. I generally begin by 
pouring the oil from the tattle all round the 
welt, so that the angle between the sole andl 
upper leather is quite filled with oil, and then 
proceed all over the boot, including the edges 
of the soles, rubbing it in with the hand. 
When one is done, have a turn at the other, 
and so alternately till you have got in about a 
tablespoonful and a half to each boot. The 
tongues, being thinner leather, should be quite 
saturated. Subsequent dressings will not re¬ 
quire so much oil. I have never found any¬ 
thing to touch this as a waterproof dressing ; 
the gelatinous oil peems to effectually stop every 
i pore in the leather. There is another advra* 
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tage for those who are natty in such matters ; 
the boots will soon take a good (common black¬ 
ing) polish ; so much so, that a man may, if he 
likes, waterproof his ordinary walking boots for 
bad weather without spoiling their appearance. 
With a common walking boot of ordinary thick¬ 
ness apply the oil all over the sole. I wear boots 
so r r >ujd, shooting, over thick woollen socks, 
for from eight to twelve hours a day or more, 
without feeling the slightest ioconvenienoe in 
any way ; but they have the chilly feel insepar¬ 
able from all boots that are oiled in any way.— 
Fiell . 

A Caution to Users of Sulphur.— 
Amateurs’ difficulties and amateurs’ losses are 
frequently recorded in Gardening, and we 
ofton learn as much from others, failures as we 
do from their successes, and, having recently 
sustained a loss which a little forethought 
would have prevented, I take this opportunity 
of making it known, so that others may be on 
their guard. Some time ago I had occasion to 
use flowers of sulphur, which I kept in a 
wooden box on a brick flue in my greenhouse. 
During the late severe weather a fire was con¬ 
stantly burning ; the wooden box gradually 
became dry, ana at last caught fire. The house 
contained about 400 plants, nearly all of which 
were quickly disposed of by the fumes of the 
sulphur, the only exceptions being some Roses, 
a Genista, aud an Abutilon (Boule de Neige); 
these were just coming into bloom; the former 
having been cut back, are breaking again, but 
all the soft-wooded plants were killed outright. 
After keeping plants through the autumn and 
winter, it is very discouraging to see them 
polished off just as they begin to repay one for 
the trouble. Sulphur is all very well in its 
place, no doubt, but evidently its plaoe is not 
on a warm flue— Phorn. 

Frozen Pumps. — In reply to J. P. 
Hitchings on frozen pumps (p. 606), I oannot 
see the use of his plan, as it would simply bring 
the bucket close to the clack, and the water 
which would otherwise be between them will 
in this case be on top of them both, and will 
stand just.the same chance of being frozen solid; 
so also will the water in the suction pipe under¬ 
neath the clack. Many pumps in this district 
have had their suction pipes frozen full of solid 
ice, and when the thaw came they burst. By my 
plan, given in a former number, there is no 
water left either in pump or barrel, and there¬ 
fore it is simply impossible for any such accident 
to ooour. J. P. Hitchings does not say 
whether he has tried his plan himself.—T. W. Y. 

Killing Thrips.—I often see enquiries in 
Gardening Illustrated about thrips, and 
what will kill them. I can safely say that Fir 
tree oil is the best remedy that any one oan use 
for the purpose. The proper strength is £ pint 
to three or four gallons of water (cold will do); 
dip the leaves in it, and the thrips are pretty 
sure to all get a taste of it. It will kill red 
spider, or mealy-bug, mildew, or anything; it is 
tne finest insecticide we have. Of course it 
must be used stronger for bug, but it is so clean, 
and has such an agreeable smell, it will please 
everybody who will try it; the best way to use 
it (for things which cannot be dipped) is through 
a spray distributor, and then tnere is but very 
little waste. — W. Wells. 

Softening Putty.—Hiving often seen en¬ 
quiries for a recipe for softening putty, I beg to 
recommend the following mixture, whioh- I 
know from experience will answer well: Soak 
3 lb. of quickstone lime in water, then add 1 lb. 
of American pearlash, and make it to the con¬ 
sistency of paint. Paint the putty with this 
and let it remain for about twelve hours, when 
the putty will soft.—W. M. 

Boils for Plants. —I feel convinced that 
many amateurs fail in their attempts to produce 
good flowers (I speak more especially of pot- 
culture) in consequence of overlooking the neces¬ 
sity of adhering strictly to the instructions so 
minutely given in Gardening as to the soils to be 
used. This oversight, I think, is generally caused 
by many not having the materials at hand, and 
using for all plants a mould obtained from the 
florist, and which commonly goes by the name 
of “pot mould.” I should recommend a soil- 
box aoout 6 ft. long,2 ft. wide, 2 ft. 6 in. high at 
back, and 2 ft. high in front, with a cover. 
Divide the box into four divisions, and get, say, a 
bushel of each of the following: peat, loam, 
leaf-mould, and well-rotted, sifted manure; 
these and tome silver sand will, I think, be 
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all that is required to enable one to grow most 
plants, and to insure the first great point, 
viz., starting with the correct soiL— Amateur. 

Influence of Gardening.— -Prof. Bar- 
rows, in a recent address on the moral influence 
of flower culture, said : “We are cursed to-day 
with ostentatious aud expensive display, but 
flowers bring us, at a small cost, much true 
beauty aud happiness. I believe the man who 
loves and oares for his garden will be made 
better by it.”—H. 

Draining Land.— When wet land is 
drained, the water enters through the joints of 
the drain-pipes all along their course. It is not 
necessary to provide inlets for the water. It 
must be remembered that if drain-pipes are laid 
3 ft. below the surfaoe the pressure of the 
water above them is considerable, aud will 
force a large quantity through a very small 
space. The pipes may be laid so close that a 
knife-blade cannot be inserted between them, 
and yet the entering water will be sufficient to 
keep a IJ-ia. pipe, 60 rods long, full in wet 
weather. The cost of draining laud depends on 
several conditions, such as the character of the 
soil, the distanoe of the drains apart, the depth 
of the drains, the size of pipe depending upon 
the wetness of the land ; all these may vary the 
cost. 


THH COMING WflflA o vFORK. 

Extract* from a Garden Diary 

Mar Ob 7 to 12.—Pruning and nailing Pears. Dig¬ 
ging vacant ground. Thinning Grapei. Painting Vines 
m late houies. Propagating bedding plants. Pruning 
and nailing Mardchal Niel Rose and Clematis. Earthing 
up Potatoes in frames. Propagating Verbenas. Empty¬ 
ing Cucumber house of winter plants and getting fresh 
plants in. Filling bed in Cucumber house with manure 
for Melons. Looking over Apples in fruit room. Sorting 
Potatoes for growing for exnibition. Sowing Begonia 
and Amirantus seed, and potting Palm*. Earthing np 
Peas in boxes in cold houses. Laying turf in hotbed for 
Melons 4J in. think. Preparing Strawberries for forcing. 
Sowing first natch of White Spanish Onions, also of Tom 
Tnumb and summer Cos Lettuce between the Onions. 
Sowing cold frame with Savory, Marjoram, and Sweet 
Basil. Sowing Peas in pots (or starting in cold houses ; 
also sowing first batch of Brussels Sprouts aud Cauli- 
flowersout-of-doors. Getting in sollfor planting Ououm- 
bert. Pruning Apples. 

Flower Garden. 

Shrubs. —The severe winter which we have 
jusegoe over has left its marie plainly visible on 
many kinds of tender shrubs ; and as most 
kinds will now be starting into fresh growth, it 
will be advisable to prune them back to the 
sound wood, not only for appearance sake, but 
also in order that the growths made this year 
may be more satisfactory, for if any of the in¬ 
jured wood is left it continues to die back 
throughout the season—disfiguring the trees, 
and at the same time to a certain extent robbing 
the young shoots. In exposed situations, where 
the shrubs are much injured, it will generally 
be found to be the best plan to cat them down 
'dose to the ground. Any freshly planted trees 
or shrubs should be securely staked to prevent 
wind-waving, and a little mulching should be 
placed over the roots to prevent too rapid 
evaporation—a better plan than chilling the 
soil with water. In the case, of specimens 
too large for removal with safety, a trench 
should be taken oat round the ball, which will 
induce the production of a mass of fibrous roots 
close to the stem ; the removal may then be 
successfully performed next autumn. 

Lawns. —Wherever alterations have been 
going on involving any disturbance of the tnrf, 
it should be relaid as soon as possible, or if turf 
cannot be obtained a sowing of some good lawn 
Grass mixture should be got iu at ouce. We 
always sow on a dry, still day, working the 
soil down afterwards very fine with iron rakes, 
and giving a light covering of fine rich soil. In 
order to make a good lawn the soil needs very 
careful preparation the season preceding that of 
sowing, as if it be full of seeds of weeds it is use¬ 
less sowing fine Grass seeds and expecting a good 
lawn, as the strongest growers overpower th3 
weaker ones unless very carefully eradicated 
early in the season. Established lawns will at 
this Beason be benefited by hand weeding, care¬ 
fully extracting Docks, Dandelions, and Daisies; 
and where Moss abounds the surface should be 
scarified with sharp iron rakes. After all the 
rubbish is cleared off, Grass seeds sown and 
covered with fine toil and wood ashes, and kept 


frequently rolled, will greatly improve the ap¬ 
pearance of a lawn, ana by the time the regular 
mowing season commences a smooth, even, 
velvety surface will be the result. 

Walks.—Good sound dry walks too should 
always be aimed at, but above all things do not 
multiply them unnecessarily, as more gardens 
are spoiled by too many walks than the reverse. 
The edgings should now be put iu order, and the 
surfaoe of the walks rendered firm by frequent roll¬ 
ing. Where good bindinggravel is procurable it is 
easy to form good walks, but where it is not 
many expedients have to be adopted. We find 
clinkers from furnaces to make excellent drain¬ 
age, covered with broken stone, laying on the 
top fine stone or chippings from the quarries ; 
after these are welt solidified by rolling, a 
layer of shell gravel or fine shingle makes a soft 
and pleasant surface, that looks clean and bright 
at all times. Box edgings may now be relaid, 
and any gaps in existing ones filled up ; stakes 
should also be driven in at the corners to protect 
the edging from being trodden down. 

Climbing plants now beginning to grow will 
need pruning, training, and a general looking 
ever. Roses of the stronger-growing kinds 
may be pruned. Jasminum nudifiornm and 
Garrya elliptica are at present conspicuous 
among wall plants ; the former is covered with 
bright yellow blossoms, and the latter with 
long pendulous catkins. Herbaceous beds and 
borders may now generally be oleaned, and 
where necessary replanted, dividing the strong¬ 
est plants and making good defects caused by 
the severe winter from resources wintered 
under oover. Bulbs of Gladioli should be re¬ 
planted. Sweet Peas and many other annuals 
should be sown where they are to flower, bat 
anything choice or rare had better be sown in 
pans or boxes, and transplanted after all danger 
of severe weather is past. 

Pansies in Pots. —Pay considerable at¬ 
tention to the training and tying out of the 
growths, which are now strong; flowers will 
also be opening freely. The lights must be 
quite drawn off the frames on fine, calm days, 
and on all occasions air must be freely admitted. 
The small growths that are now ooming up 
freely around the base of the plants can be 
slipped off and pat in as cuttings ; a close hand- 
light answers well for this purpose. 

Ranunculuses.— If the small tubers have 
not been planted out see that the work is done 
at once, as the weather is now suitable for such 
operations. It makes all the difference in plant¬ 
ing small delicate roots such as these whether 
they are put in when the ground is dry and 
works well, or whether it is wet. 

Glasshouses. 

Stove Plants. — Early-pruned creepers 
will now be breaking freely, and any that 
require disbudding should receive that attention 
at ouce before the growths get entangled. 
Allamaudas and Dipladenias must be brought 
close to the glass aud receive all the light 
possible, otherwise it is a waste of space and 
labour to grow them. Stephanotises showing 
bloom must have the supply of water at the 
roots increased, and when swelling up their 
trusses they should be liberally fed with liquid 
manure. One of the most important points 
that will require attention from this time 
forward is the equalisation of the tap. Any 
shoots that show a tendency to take the lead 
should at once be checked, especially in the case 
of yonng plants intended for specimens, other¬ 
wise it will be impossible to obtain a well- 
balanced plant. A good batch of the different 
varieties of Coleus should now be potted, 
placing them in a light, sunny position in order 
to early infuse into them a good colour. 
D rac»oas that were propagated early will now 
be fit for potting. Start them in 3-in. pots and 
place them on a plant near the glass. Any 
plants infested with bug and thrips should now 
be frequently examined, for if these pests are 
allowed to attack the young growths now 
forming the plants will be affeoted in appear¬ 
ance throughout the season. Keep a moist 
atmosphere ior another week or two until root 
action takes place, when a more airy condition 
will be beneficial to the plants. 

Ferns.—The potting of these should now be 
brought to a close as speedily as possible. 
Lygodiums and Lygodictyon Forsteri will now 
require constant attention to keep their young 
growths regulated. These climbing Ferns 
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■tumid bo more grown than they are, as they 
form a very diatinct feature in a Fernery. A 
•till, moist atmosphere should be aimed at 
among the newly-potted plants, and anything 
approaching a strong current of air in the house 
must be avoided while the young fronds are de- ( 
veloping. Where the cleaning of the plants 
was neglected during winter a strong colony of 
tbrips may now be expected, and every effort 
must be used to keep them from attacking the 
young fronds. A gentle fumigating should oc¬ 
casionally be given to keep the thrips and 
aphides in check. The delicate kinds of Adian- 
turns, Davallia tenuifolia stricta, and D. acu¬ 
leate should be removed from the house when 
the fumigation takes place, otherwise their 
beauty will be impaired. The tender kinds 
must be carefully watered till root-action takes 
place, and the genus Cheilanthes should not at 
any season be too freely watered. The stems of 
Tree Ferns mu3t be frequently syringed during 
bright weather, and plenty of water should be 
given at the root. 

Greenhouse Plants. —These are now 
becoming interesting, as.every day brings some 
fresh plant into bloom. I have found the flowers 
of nearly all the Acacias, all the Aphelexis, 
Aotus gracillima, all the Boronias, Brachysema 
acuminata, Chorozemas, Diosmas, Dracophyllum 
gracile, Genetyllis Hookeri, Grevillea Preissi, 
Pimelcas, Polygalas, Swainsonas, and Treman- 
dras to be very useful in a cut state. When 
these have reached their full beauty they should 
be kept cool in a dry atmosphere, in order to 
maintain their flowers fresh as long as possible. 
Young-growing stock of all kinds will now 
require constant attention as regards regulating 
the growths and keeping the plants regularly 
turned round to keep them furnished on every 
side with healthy foliage. Another batch of 
zonal Pelargoniums should now bo potted for 
summer flowering. The double kinds should 
also now be started in a gentle heat. A good 
batch of Lobelias of the fulgens type should be 
potted in rich soil in small pots. These shifted 
on through the summer and kept to single stems 
will make fine plants for conservatory decoration 
in autumn. Keep up regular sowings of annuals, 
including Mignonette, for pot culture, taking 
especial care that the latter never suffers from 
drought. 

Forcing House. —This house should still 
be kept replenished with a fresh stock of plants. 
Where Tuberoses were potted early and are 
now rooted, a few of these should be introduced 
for early flowering. Azaleas, Bouvardias, and 
all other plants that will be required another 
season must receive every attention in order to 
get them into free growth early. Endeavour to 
give them alight position in an intermediate tem¬ 
perature, and syringe freely to keep down insects. J 


Fruit. 

The difficulties dependant on protecting the 
blossoms of trees in the open ground are 
great to be attempted except in the case of low- 
growing espaliers and cordons ; and to these 
canvas, tiffany, or net coverings are easily 
applied, as is also a thick screen of twiggy Birch 
or Yew fixed in perpendicular form agains^the 
trees by iqsertion of the thick ends of the 
branches in the Boil. All arrears of fresh 
planting or removal of trees should be com¬ 
pleted at once, or else deferred till the autumn ; 
not chat spring planting is not occasionally 
successful, but because of the uncertainty as to 
the character of the early summer weather, 
which if dry would seriously affect all late- 
planted trees that had not got established in the 
soil; and it is for the self-same reason that 
fruit tree borders that are intended this season 
to bo renovated by the addition of fresh com¬ 
post should also forthwith have that attention. 
Pruning, nailing, and tying should now bo 
brought to a close; but if, through the arrears 
of work, the trees and walls have not had any 
dressing, as a preventive against the attacks of 
aphides they may safely be syringed with soap- 
suds till there are indications of the blossoms 
opening. It will now be Bafe to uncover Fig 
trees that were matted for the winter. Very 
little pruning will be necessary if summer stop- 
ping or pinching out of the points of the new 
growths has been done ; but should this not 
have been the case, it will now be necessary to 
thin out all the bare or budless shoots, and those 
that seem the most immature. The latter may 
he known by their shrivelled appearance, and, 
except in the moet favoured localities, it is to bo 


feared will this season consist of the major part 
of the tree, and therefore but little fruit can be 
expected. Hence the present is a good oppor¬ 
tunity to renew the whole of the branches of 
any trees that have become naked at the base 
by cutting them quite down, when they soon 
break and grow away with increased vigour, 
which it is desirable to repress by pinching out 
tho points of the shoots several times in the 
course of the season. An essential condition of 
free bearing in the Fig is either restricted root 
space or else frequent root-pruning ; the former 
is the best plan for this reason—that once the 
space has become crammed with roots, the trees 
may be given any amount of liquid manure, by 
which means fine fruit is a certainty, whilst at 
the same time, through the root-run being 
limited, future fruitfulness is assured. Vines in 
the open air should now be pruned by cutting 
out all the old gnarled rods or long-spurred 
wood, retaining as much of the new wood as can 
conveniently be laid in without overcrowding, 
as this produces the finest and most fruit. As 
a matter of course, the close or short spur sys¬ 
tem of pruning presents a better appearance, 
but in this only consists its superiority. 
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Vegetables. 

Peas that were recommended to be sown in 
turves a short time back, if placed where there 
was any heat, must be removed shortly after 
they are up to cooler quarters, otherwise they 
will be drawn up weakly. A diligent look-out 
must be kept on Peas that have been sown out- 
of-doors and are now about breaking through the 
soil, to see that they arc not eaten by sparrows, 
for if these birds discover them just as they get 
above-ground, they will frequently destroy a 
whole crop in a few hours. A little soot dusted 
over them when damp will preserve them from 
injury so long as it remains, but being liable to 
be washed off by the rain, it is better to use the 
white threads as suggested in a former number 
for bush fruits. 

Seakale, the crowns of which were covered 
with a few ashes as recommended early in the 
winter, should now have abont 10 in. of this 
material placed over them, as they will shortly 
begin to grow, and, so treated, will blanch per¬ 
fectly and be found superior to any forced Kale. 
When of sufficient size to use,all that is required 
is to remove the ashes, out the young shoots off 
at the tops of the crowns, and subject them to 
a slight washing, which will free them from the 
ashes. The stools may remain where they are 
to make growth for another season; they will 
need no further attention except the keeping of 


the ground free from weeds, and cutting out 
the lowering stems which will be pushed up 
during the summer. 

Cucumbers.—' To keep up a good supply 
of Cucumbers through March, plants which 
have been in bearing for some time will now 
require liberal treatment ; for if once allowed 
to become unhealthy through lack of heat or 
generous food, the season over which they 
are of most value will have passed away before 
they cau be restored to a productive condition. 
Assuming that all the old foliage has been re¬ 
moved for the benefit of the young growths, 
these must be tied down evenly over the trellis, 
the strongest stopped where extension is likely 
to produce too many leaves, and deformed fruit 
taken off before they have time to exhaust the 
plants. After so much firing the Cucumber 
grower’s worst enemies, thrips and red spider, 
may be expected to attack the leaves ; and, as 
the plants cannot support these pests and carry 
a crop of fruit, no time must be lost in applying 
the usual remedies for their extermination, the 
best of all being copious syringings with soft 
water combined with good cultivation. If pos¬ 
sible, a bottom heat of 80° to 85° from ferment¬ 
ing material should be 
steadily maintained, and 
if the temperature of the 
house can be kept up 
to 70 p at night, vigorous 
young growths will pro¬ 
duce fruit of the finest 
quality. Pay attention 
to top dressing with 
good turfy loam as the 
roots appear on the sur¬ 
face, feed well with tepid 
liquid, and syringe the 
paths and beds with the 
same at nightfall. Give 
a little air at 80°, and 
close early on fine after¬ 
noons with a good 
syringing when the tem¬ 
perature has descended 
to that point. Sow 
seeds and strike cuttings 
for succession in frames, 
and keep a supply of 
warm compost for earth¬ 
ing up plants which were 
turned out last month 
as soon as the roots begin 
to show on the surface. 
Attend to linings round 
pits and frames before 
the beat is spent. Keep 
up a good supply of 
fermenting material for 
this purpose, and turn 
the back and front lin¬ 
ings alternately. Cover 
well with dry mats at 
night, and leave a 
little air on until they 
arc removed at daylight. 


THE CARNATION AND PINK. 

Ti ik.sk have been cultivated as garden flowers 
from very early times. In rich or in wet soil, 
both the Carnation and Pink are short-lived ; 
but in dry situations—as, for example, on a 
rockery—they will grow and flower profusely 
for a length of time. As regards propagation, 
layering is the plan usually adopted, -and 
operations for the purpose begin about the 
beginning of August, or a couple of weeks 
earlier in cold localities. About that season the 
plants have ceased flowering and made their 
growth, and the layers are made of the young 
shoots. The first and preliminary step is to 
prepare a compost, which should consist of clear 
river sand mixed with its bulk of leaf-mould and 
loam together. This should be spread round 
and under the branches of the plantB to be 
layered about 4 in. thick, and tho layers must 
be pegged down into it, and covered about 1 
in. deep. In layering the shoots the leaves 
are removed up to about the third or fourtli 
joint, and the knife is inserted from the fifth 
joint, and run up to the next one, cutting the 
shoots about half through. This forms a tongue 
on the cut side, which must be severed a little 
below the joint to which the incision has been 
carried, and the shoot should then be bent so as 
to make the cut gape, and in that position 
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pegged securely into the compost. A layered 
Carnation shoot may be described as a cutting 
half removed from the parent plant; the slitting 
up to a joint is made with a view to facilitate 
the rooting process without depriving the cutting 
of the support of the parent stem in the mean* 
time. In this way the shoots of the plant are 
layered all round, and the hillock formed by the 
compost is afterwards packed between the 
shoots with smooth, round stones, each about 
3 lb. or 4 lb. in weight, in order to keep the 
birds from scraping the compost away, which 
they are >ure to do if they can reach it, in hunt¬ 
ing for worms, Ac.; water-worn stones from the 
bed of a river are best for the purpose. In a 
month or five weeks after layering, if the plants 
have been watered regularly during dry weather, 
they will be rooted, and they should then be 
lifted and potted, and planted out in the borders 
where they are to remain. In gardens where 
the stock is propagated annually in this way 
the plantc are potted in 6-in. pots, and wintered 
in cold frames, the pots being plunged in ashes 
to protect them from frost; and in spring they 
are planted out, the old plants being thrown 
away. Whether potted or planted out in beds | 
after rooting, the best staple for the Carnation 
and Pink is a good loam, free from wireworms, 
and it may be mixed with leaf-mould and sand ; 
but they will thrive in common garden soil well j 
enough. When wintered in frames, it is neces¬ 
sary to give the plants plenty of air ou all favour¬ 
able occasions, as the Carnation does not thrive 
in a close atmosphere. Anything like firo-hcat 
moat of course be avoided; and if tho frost 
should be severe, mats or straw should be used 
for protection. During tho summer the plants 
should be watered in droughty weather, and 
they must be guarded against rabbits and field 
mice, which are fond of them ; but these vermin 
are most destructive during winter. When the 
flower-Btems grow, they should be supported 
singly with small neat stakes, or two or three 
stakes may be put round each clump, and the 
matting run round the whole at once, to keep 
them from falling upon the ground. Some 
cultivators go to great trouble in disbudding, 
trimming, and otherwise manipulating the 
flowers ; but here it is only discussed to give 
the reader an idea of how to grow the Carnation 
as a border flower, and it is not needful to refer 
to such practices. Carnations may be raised 
from seed with perfeot success by Bowing in a 
hotbed, and if a good strain of seed be obtained 
many beautiful varieties may thus be obtained 
at a small cost. We notice that Messrs. Daniels 
Brothers advertise a “ strain ” of Carnations in 
their Illustrated Guide that they guarantee to 
produce eighty per cent, of double flowers. 

Primroses. —Those who can plant their 
Primroses in borders or beds and allow them to 
remain undisturbed for two or three years are 
indeed to be envied, as here, where all the choice 
kinds get transplanted twice in the year and all 
others once, it is impossible to have those 
beautiful heads of bloom that are seen in borders 
in which the plants are well established. _ I get 
the best display from Primroses every spring by 
lifting some three or four single crowns into 6-in. 
pots and keeping them in a frame or cool honse ; 
thus treated they form fine heads of bloom, and 
are most beautiful during the month of March, 
which is. as a rule, the best mouth for Prim¬ 
roses.—B. M. 


Label for Plants.— The council of the 
Society of Arts are prepared to award a Society’s 
silver medal, together with a prize of £5, for 
the best label for plants. The object is to 
obtain a label which may be cheap and durable, 
and may show legibly whatever is written or. 
printed thereon ; the label must be suitable for 
plants in open borders. These considerations 
will principally govern the award. The award 
will be made on the recommendation of a com¬ 
mittee, which will be appointed for the pur¬ 
pose by the conncil. Specimen labels, bearing 
a number or motto, and accompanied by a 
sealed envelope containing the name of the 
sender, must be sent in to the secretary of 
the Society not later than the 1st May, 1881. 

Burnt Earth for Potting.— In many 
parts of Germany burnt earth is much employed 
for potting plants. It there often usurps the 
place of loam, the nse of which is not generally 
bo well known as in this country. The refuse of 


the garden—clay, rotten wood, lawn sweepings, 
Ac.—is all thrown together and slowly burnt in 
the summer. Many kinds of plants root freely 
in soil thus prepared, and it is very serviceable 
for seed sowing, being free from weeds. It is 
the custom in most gardens to annually burn a 
large quantity, as, even when merely employed 
to enrich the ordinary garden soil, it is credited 
with stronger renovating powers than rubbish 
applied in a decayed state.— B. 


ANNUAL ASTERS. 

Varieties.— There are several distinctive 
methods by which tho Aster may be classed, 
such as comparative height, habit, character of 
flower, suitability for exhibition, for pot culture, 
or for bedding. Tall Asters comprise the fine 
Paeony-flowered, the tall Chrysanthemum, the 
Emperor, the tall Victoria, the Quilled, and a 
fow other*. Kinds of medium height are found 
in the dwarfer forms of the victoria, the 
Cocardeau, the Rose, and the Porcupine; the 
dwarf forms comprise the short Chrysanthemums, 
the dwarf Pyramidal, and specially the dwarf 
Bouquet, which isoucof the mostbeautiful of all 
for pot culture. The best bedding kfinds arc 
found in the medium-growing Victorias, the 
Rose, and the dwarf Chrysanthemums, as these 
vary from 9 in. to 12 in. in height, and form 
good hunches of blooms on each plant, and 
collectively fine masses of colour. The dwarf 
bouquet kinds, whilst specially good for pot 
culture, are also valuable as edgings to beds of 
taller kinds. For pot culture for exhibition the 
best are the medium-growing Victorias, as these, 
if of a good strain, possess unequalled quality, 
and present handsome and even heads of bloom. 
The distinctive forms, as found in these flowers, 
are those in request for exhibition purposes, as it 
is the custom in schedules to invite exhibits 
under tho heads of incurved, reflexed, and 
quilled flowers, or in some cases it is expressed 
as flat petalled and quilled, and in others as 
French and German, the French including the 
flat-petalled kinds and the German the quilled. 
These latter distinctions are, however, too 
arbitrary, and aro giving place to those previously 
named, beingmorccasily comprehended. The best 
examples of the incurved flowers are found in what 
is popularly known os Truffaut’s Paeony-flowered 
Aster, formerly esteemed a grand exhibition 
strain, but which has given way, to some extent, 
to the more even and massive Victoria. An in¬ 
curved flower shows all the tips of the petals 
converging inwards, as is seen in a Chrysanthe¬ 
mum, and the more solid and rotund the form 
of the flower, the better its prospect on an ex¬ 
hibition stand. All of these have flat petals, 
and, as a rule, have broader petals than any 
other kinds have. The most complete examples 
of solidity and perfection of form are found in 
the quilled varieties, os these would appear to 
be made rather than grown. Though not more 
than half the size of the flat-petalled kinds, they 
present a mass of quilled petals most evenly set, 
aud in outline almost scmi-circular. One is al¬ 
most inclined to believe that such perfection of 
evenness could only be obtained by artificial 
means. It is, howover, bat the result of that 
constant care in seed selection which is ever the 
aim of the grower who prides himself in putting 
before the public things that are of the finest 
kind, and of the most meritorious quality. The 
Cocardeau, or crown-flowered, Asters are partly i 
flat-petalled and partly qnilled, the outer margin 
of the petals being of a dark red or blue, and 
the centre disc of pare white. These are grown 
more for their novelty than as presenting special 
decorative features. This bi-coloured form is, 
however, also found in some of the finest show 
quilled kinds, rendering them both valuable and 
attractive. The charming bouquet Asters are 
also of a semi-quilled character, the petals being 
stiff and closely set. The blooms are of medium 
size and very compact, and most acceptable for 
nosegays. For this latter purpose, however, 
those who grow the Victoria forms will find that 
the later blooms that start out from the main 
stems are admirable, the clear bright hues and 
excellent forms being exceedingly effective how¬ 
ever employed. 

Sowing. —Asters usually bloom through the 
months of August and September, and are there¬ 
fore most fittingly described as autumn flowers. 
The date of blooming can with some degree of 
accuracy be secured by the time of sowing the 


seed, which should range from the end of March 
to the end of April, as may be desirable. Classed 
as a tender annual, although in reality fairly 
hardy in the autumn, it is necessary to sow the 
seeds under glass, and if a gentle warmth can be 
given to assist the germination of each as may 
be imperfectly matured or are rather aged, so 
much the better. Sown in pots, pans, or shallow 
boxes, in fine sandy soil, in any frame or cool 
house, at any time in the month of April, good 
seed should germinate freely; and it is most 
necessary, to ensure a robust blooming plant, 
that the young seedlings should be pricked out 
into a frame or other sheltered place as early as 
it is safe to do so, that the plants may get strong 
and stout before being placed in their blooming 
quarters. 

Soil. —Asters like rich soil; they are, in 
fact, like the Balsam, gross feeders, and prefer 
both manure and moisture. A rich soil induce* 
robust leafage and rapid root action, and when 
so excited, the flower-stalk is not so soon de¬ 
veloped. If properly treated, the Aster should 
always be well established in its position before 
the upward direction of the stem of the plant ia 
developed. Asters make fine bedding masses, 
and admirably succeed some of the late spring¬ 
flowering plants that bloom freely until mid¬ 
summer. When too late for ordinary bedding 
plants a good body of Asters removed with balls 
of soil from the bed where first pricked into and 
well soaked with water soon makes a fine mass 
of colour, and such a brilliant and varied display 
of bloom is prod need as scarcely any other 
bedding plant can give. 

For Pots. —Although it is a common rule 
to write of some kinds as best adapted for 
pot culture, yet it is by no means a good 
plan to givo to any pot culture, as the Aster 
lifts even when in full bloom better, perhaps, 
than any other annual. Given the size of pot 
to be filled, and three or six plants may be 
lifted from the open ground with small balls 
of soil and be packed in as close as possible 
together in the pot, the soil fixed firmly 
around them. Let the plants stand for a 
short time in a shady place, and not a bloom 
will hang its head or a plant flag, and once 
established these will continue fresh and beauti¬ 
ful for several weeks. Six good plants with 
some five or six expanded flowers on each, 
packed into a 10-in. pot, form grand bunches 
for the verandah or corridor, or, indeed, for 
any situation where not too much exposed to 
heat or wind ; whilst from nine to twelve 
plants of the beautiful bonquet Aster may be 
planted thickly in pans or vases. These latter, 
grown in any fashion, are so very neat and effec¬ 
tive that no garden should be wi thout them in the 
late summer months. 

For Exhibition. —The cultivation of the 
Aster for exhibition purposes renders more than 
average care and attention necessary. The soil 
should be deeply and heavily mannred, the 
plants strong, robust, and free from all aphis or 
other insects; water freely during the hot months 
of July and August, and especially at the bloom¬ 
ing time if drought prevails. The plants should 
be placed in lines at sufficient width apart to 
enable the required attention in the shape of 
watering, mulching, tying up to sticks, thinning, 
shading, Ac., to be given. Each stem should 
have its separate support, as it is of the first 
importance to keep the blooms from damaging 
each other. The centre bloom should at aU 
times be removed, as this is invariably coarse, 
and a strong plant not allowed to carry more 
than five flowers ; four perhaps would be better. 
A week before the blooms are required for show 
temporary shades made of card, linen, or similar 
material, should be placed over the blooms, as 
thedesired purityand freshness of colour depends 
much upon the exclusion of the sun’s rays or heavy 
rains for several days before the time of cutting. 
Asters may be set up on green painted, sloping 
boxes in lines of three or four deep, as may be 
desired. Neat, circular pieces of white paper— 
sometimes these have ornamental edgings— 
should be used to back up each bloom, as these 
undoubtedly lend a certain air of elegance and 
refinement to the group of flowers. Exhi¬ 
bition blooms should snow good size, fine form, 
full centres, solidity of petals, and variety of 
colour. 

Saving Seed.— The saving of good seed by 
home growers is not a matter of difficulty ; 
indeed, it is not that Continental growers excel 
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as in quality bat in quantity, as it is too fre¬ 
quently the case that we get heavy rains just 
about the blooming time. As the massive 
double flowers absorb much moisture, it is 


saved, as all our finest Quilled Asters are the 
products of home-saved seed. Experience has 
shown that, because of the lesser quantity of 
petal with which the Quilled Aster is loaded, 


should not be cut until the seeds are showing 
signs of ripeness ; then laid out to fully dry on 
sheets of paper. They may soon be cleaned out, 
and the seed extracted and stored. Asters, as 
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difficult during dull weather to expel this until 
too late to save the flower from rot or decay. 
Seed that will reproduce blooms of the finest 
quality may be saved here, and, indeed, is 


the seed is much more freely produced by them 
than with the Victorias or other fine flat-petalled 
strains. The blooms should be thinned, and 
seed saved from the beat flowers only, and 


a rule, sport but little, this element being most 
found in the bi-coloured flowers. The engraving 
on the opposite page illustrates the strains of 
Asters of Messrs. Sutton A Sons, of Reading. 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

4239. —Propagating? Diosmas.— These 
are amongst the most easily propagated of hard- 
wooded plants. The cuttings should be taken 
from the current season’s growth, choosing such 
as are free, and taking them just as the wood 
becomes firm. Cut them to a joint with a sharp 
knife, and insert them in pure sand. The pots 
should be well drained, covering the crocks with 
some rough fibrous material, and filling to within 
1 in. of the rim with sandy peat; finish off with 
enough silver sand to quite fill the pot, and give 
enough water to thoroughly moisten every 
particle of the soil, and when surplus moisture 
has drained off insert the cuttings firmly, water 
gently, and cover with a bell-glass, the diameter 
of which should not be so great as that of the 
pot, so that it may rest upon the surface of the 
soil. Screen from sun, and wipe out the bell- 
glass every morning, standing the pot in a 
position where it is not exposed to drying 
currents of air. In watering pour the water 
round the sides of the bell-glass, and not on the 
cuttings, or they will damp.—J. C. B. 

4199.—Water Plants in Greenhouses. 
—It is by no means indispensable that the 
tank be of slate; it may be constructed of bricks 
lined with cement, which would not be a very 
costly affair. Any ordinary bricklayer could 
make it, and you may easily ascertain the cost 
by giving the dimensions to a builder. A gal¬ 
vanised iron tank is what wo should prefer, as 
there is no danger of its giving out. Send for 
a priced catalogue from some hot-water 
apparatus merchant, and you will get the 
dimensions and cost of them. Aquatics to do 
well should be exposed to the full light, other¬ 
wise they only flower in an imperfect manner. 
They would probably succeed wclKin the situa¬ 
tion mentioned, but of course not so well as if 
there were no staging over the tank. The fol¬ 
lowing kinds would be suitable : Aponogeton 
distachyon,Callaiethiopica, Nymphaca pygmiea, 
Pontederia cordata, llottonia palustris, and 
Villarsia nymphicoidcs.—C. B. 

4139.—Hardy Plants for Windows. 

—For northern aspect nothing can bo better 
than Ivies, as they retain their foliage all the 
year round. We would take the common Irish, 
algeriensis, and the clouded white. For any 
other aspect we would recommend Virginian 
Creeper, Wistaria, any free growing Clematis, 
such as Jackmani, and Jasminum officinale ; 
.lasminum nudiflorum and Kerria japonica 
would also be suitable for planting with Ivies. 

—J. c. 

4216.— Leaves of Plants Turning 
Brown. — We cannot understand why the 
foliage on your plants should dry up in the man¬ 
ner described. The temperature is by no means 
too high. You do not say if your boiler is in 
the house; if so, the fumes of the coke would 
probably escape and dry up the air, or impreg¬ 
nate it with sulphur to such an extent as to 
affect the tissues of the leaves. It is very evi¬ 
dent that the injury is due to a vitiated state of 
the atmosphere, and we have often witnessed 
similar effects when a flue has been the heating 
medium. If the boiler is in the house by all 
means have it removed to the outside, or there 
will always bo a danger of an escape of sulphu¬ 
reous fumes. We suppose that watering has 
been properly attended to, as a very dry state 
of the soil would cause the ill effects complained 
of.—J. C. 

4305.— Annuals.— You will find a thin 
coating of whiting in which a little size is 
infused makes a very good outside shading for 
glass, and comes off pretty freely in the winter. 
The composition sold under the name of “Sum¬ 
mer Cloud ” is also very suitable, and has a 
pleasing appearance. You may find a green¬ 
house very useful in which to raise seeds for 
planting out later on, especially if sown in small 
pots. Stocks, Asters, Marigolds, Zinnias, Snap¬ 
dragons, &c., may be sown in shallow pans or 
boxes and be transplanted. Phlox Drummondi, 
Indian Pinks, dwarf and climbing Convolvulus, 
Sweet Peas, Petunias, Godetias, and indeed any 
annuals sown thinly in small pots will trans¬ 
plant admirably, and if there be but two or 
three plants in each pot it will be none tho 
worse. In a cold soil such as yours many 
small seeds may never come up. As to liquid 
manure, purchase some good guano, the best* you 


can get; put one pound to a gallon of water, 
stir it well, and let it settle before using. Keep 
the tubs well covered to prevent evaporation.— 
A. D. 

4306. —Treatment of Musk. -Musk that 
has been in pots all the previous year may do 
very well if let alone for a second season if some 
fresh soil be added at the top, butjierhaps there 
is little room for that. Some weak manure 
water, however, will assist it presently. It 
would, however, bo best to break up tho clumps 
somewhat and repot into fresh soil then stronger 
growth would follow and finer blooms. Musk 
needs no forcing. It should now be growing 
naturally if in the light and the roots are moist. 
If undesirable to repot, a few of the strongest 
shoots taken off presently and dibbled into 
other pots will soon grow into robust plants.— 
A. D. 

4302. —Agapanthus not Blooming.— 
This plant requires, in order to induce it to 
flower freely, the most liberal treatment and 
free exposure to light and air. About the 
beginning of March it should be shifted into 
the next sized pot, just putting one crock in the 
bottom over the drainage hole and a handful 
or two of rough loam and lumpy rotted manure. 
The compost should be holding and highly 
nutritious, consisting of two parts loam and 
one part decomposed manure. Ram the soil 
in tightly round the old ball of roots, em¬ 
ploying in a state just intermediate between 
wet and dry. Place the plant in a light 
position in a cool house, admitting a free cir¬ 
culation of air to it when the weather admits 
of so doing. It is in all probabilty want of 
air, food, and light that has hindered your 
plant from flowering, for when fairly treated 
in these matters the African Lily is one of the 
most free-flowering subjects that we possess. 
As soon as all danger of Irost is over remove the 
plant to the open air, choosing a sheltered, but 
sunny situation, for the Agapanthus revels in 
heat and moisture, and, providing plenty of 
moisture at the roots is given, our summer sun is 
never too hot for it. During the summer months 
i water frequently with liquid manure, and be 
sure never to allow the plaut to know the want 
of a good supply of moisture at the roots.—B. 

4307. —Climbers for Screens under 
Trees. —Of all hardy climbers suitable for the 
purpose named, Ivy is the best, but it must be 
admitted that it is difficult to coax it to grow 
where the soil is once occupied with other roots, 
as it is a strong feeder and likes plenty of room. 
The best plan would be iu the case of this, as 
well as of all other climbers, to break up the 
soil for a considerable distance round the tree 
stems, and add to it some well-rotted manure ; 
even in this case, however, the ground being 
full of tree roots, these will soon run and eat up 
the soil, and the climbers will have, we fear, but 
a poor chance. The fact also that the trees 
have overhanging heads militates against the 
chances of the climbers, because it must bo very 
dry beneath in the summer-time. However, 
nothing can be done if not tried ; so get some 
robust green Ivies in pots, and plant at once, 
also Virginian creepers, Jessamines, Honey¬ 
suckles, and the most common kinds of Clematis; 
these arc, however, deciduous, and bare all the 
winter.—A. D. 

4311.—Rating Greenhouses. —If you 
add any kind of building to your house or 
garden that increases the relative value of the 
property, you must expect the assessment to be 
raised ; but it is obvious that a small house that 
may have cost perhaps £20 represents not more 
than about auadditional 30s. rental, and, assessed 
at that rate, but a very trilling sum on the 
average rental, as, if rated on trie usual two- 
thirds assessment, it WDuld be but 20s., or at Is. 
in the £; Is. only per rate if rates to that 
amount were made. The real hardship in these 
cases come when a man sinks perhaps £500 in 
putting up glass in which to grow plants or fruit 
to get a livelihood, and then finds, as the first 
result of his industry and outlay, that his 
assessment is enormously increased.—A. D. 

4299.—Raising Australian Seeds.— 
The seeds in question may either be sown in 
heat anywhere from now on, or they may be 
sown in April in a cool house or frame. Pre¬ 
pare some 6-in. pots by well draining them, 
placing a little fibrous material on it, and fill¬ 
ing up to with $ in. of the rim with a 
compost consisting of loam, Icaf-motjJd, ju;d 
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peat in equal proportions, adding thereto quite 
one-fifth of the whole of silver sand. Water 
tho soil gently, bo that it becomes thoroughly 
moistened, and when superfluous moisture has 
drained away, sow the seeds upon a perfectly 
level and firm Burface, covering them with a 
layer of soil about equal to their own thickness. 
Water g6ntly, and cover each pot with a pane 
of glass, and shade from sun until the young 
plants appear above ground, when the glas.i 
must be gradually removed, muring the seed¬ 
lings to full light and a free circulation of air. 
If sown in warmth they will need to be potted 
off into small pots when large enough to handle, 
otherwise they will scarcely get Targe enough 
for so doing, and may be left in the seed pans 
until the following March. The Acacias will 
perhaps flower by the time they get into 6-in. 
pots, but much depends upon the species. The 
Blue Gum is grown for the sake of its foliage 
and ornamental manner of growth. All may 
be wintered in a cool greenhouse ; in fact, they 
must not get anything in the way of artificial 
stimulus in the winter time. 

422G. — Plants for Winter. — Chinese 
Primulas, Cinerarias, Pelargoniums (zonal), 
Bouvardias, Heaths, Epacris, Correas, Helio¬ 
tropes, Cyclamen, Spirieas, Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Deutzias, Genistas, and many others will give 
abundance of flowers in winter if kept in a warm 
greenhouse with ordinary care. In a higher 
temperature, Gardenias, Stephanotis, Ixoras, 
Gloxinias, Euphorbias, Poinscttias, Tabcrn;e- 
montanas, Epiphyllums, Eucharis, Monocha?- 
tums, Begonias, «&c., will give good results, 
and many of tho latter will flower in a green¬ 
house temperature. I have omitted to mention 
in the first list Tree Carnations and Chrysan¬ 
themums. These are very useful, but the last, 
though needing very little heat, take a great 
deal of room and give no succession of bloom 
like other things.—B. C. R. 

4195. — Sowing Acacia Seeds. — If 
varieties of the Australian (greenhouse) Acacias 
sow next month in well-drained pots of sandy 
peat and loam, pressed very firm, and a little 
very sandy and fine soil (about equal parts of 
sand, peat, and loam) on the surface. Cover 
slightly, place a square of glass over each pot, 
and place in heat of 65° to 70 J , shading till the 
plants are up. Keep the soil just moist, and 
when the plants are 2 in. high pot them off 
singly in 3-in. pots, using the same kind of soil. 
Grow on in gentle warmth, hardening off some¬ 
what towards autumn ; shift into larger pots as 
they advance, and give plenty of air and light, 
and not too much water. .Soak the seed in 
warm water for 12 hours previous to sowing. 
—B. C. R 

420S.— Making and Planting Win¬ 
dow Boxes. —Red deal is quite good enough 
for boxes, though Oak or Elm may be used. 
Paint the boxes outside only ; bore plenty of 
holes in tho bottom, and put a good layer of 
broken crocks, with spent Hops or Moss over 
that; then fill up with soil. Geraniums, Fuch¬ 
sias, Petunias, Lobelias, &c., are all good, and 
for climbers Sweet Peas do well, but the best 
thing for south windows is Thunbergias ; they 
are splendid and no trouble.—B. C. R. 

4199.— Plants for Windows.— .Strong 
young plants of Virginian Creeper, or Ampc- 
lopsis Veitehi, Sweet Peas, Tropu* >lum eanari- 
ense (Canary Creeper), Major Convolvulus, 
Thunbergias, and such Ipomreas as linulata, 
elegantissima, and rubro-coerulea, would all lx; 
suitable, but the last need very careful culti¬ 
vation and a genial climate to do well. In the 
north windows only try the Ampelopsis, Sweet 
Peas, and Ivies for winter.—B. C. 

4274.— Glazing without Putty.— There 
have been several queries lately about glazing 
without putty; but I know from personal 
experience that it does not succeed, and should 
advise “C. A. S.” not to try it. We have 
lately bnilt a house in this manner, and fastened 
in the glass with twisted zinc, but we find that 
the rain gets in and floods the floor, and the 
panes are continually breaking. Fastening the 
glass with brads would enable the rain t<f get 
in even easier than the other way, though there 
would be a thorough draught.—M. J. L. 

4102.—Agapanthus not Blooming.— 
Do not re-pot your Agapanthus, as they never 
flower freely until pot-bound ; mine are always 
bo, and they throw up four to five fine umbels 
every summer. 1 keep them dry during winter 
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under the stages in a houaa where the frost 
just kept oat. I plant them out, and sink 
them in the lawn in spring as soon as we get 
clear of hard frosts. They require a quantity 
of water in simmer, and are very fond of house 
sewerage.—J. VV., Tottenham. 

4396.—Bird Lime. —Take \ pint 'of raw 
linseed oil ani boil gently in an earthenware 
pipkin over a slow fire or stove, occasionally 
stirring until the thickness required, which 
may do <no*n by dipping the stick in cold 
water and trying the lime with the fingers. It 
takes from two to three hours boiling, and as 
it holds a lot of heat, it stiffens a good deal in 
cooling. I have watched the above boiling many 
times for an old bird catcher, and can speak of 
its practical value. If it becomes too stiff 
few 8pots of Archangel tar brings it round. 
W. W. 

4287. — Renovating Ferns. — Examine 
the Ferns and repot those that are alive in the 
next sized pot, removing as much as possible of 
the old drainage. The roots must not be tarn* 
pered with, as nothing injures Ferns more than 
this. The following stimulant may be used and 
will promote growth: Dissolve sufficient sulphate 
of ammonia to make the water slightly salt to 
the taste, and apply once or twice a week 
beware of making it too strong.— Pteris. 

4259.—Mistletoe Seed.— No florist sells 
this. The best thing is to obtain several 
branches with fully ripened seed from different 
parts of the country and select a few berries 
from each; by this means you are sure to obtain 
fully matured and fertile seeds. Plant them in 
March ; all that is needful is to press them on a 
fair-sized bough of an Apple tree on the under¬ 
neath part, so as not to attract the attention of 
birds. They quickly adhere and send oat small 
roots.—J. W., Tottenham. 

4311.—Rates for Greenhouses.— In 
no case are you liable to pay rates on a green- 
house per se, or as such. If the greenhouse is 
permanently attached to the land, and a land¬ 
lord's fixture, then the value of the land is 
enhanced to a proposing tenant by the value of 
thegreenbouseuponit; you would give morerent 
for it. Technically for rating purposes the gross 
estimated rent would be higher, and the rateable 
value (the same, less an allowance for repairs, on 
which the rate is levied) would be higher too ; 
so that in effect, though not in form, you would 
pay rates on the value of his greenhouse. But 
if the greenhouse is a tenant’s fixture, and re 
movable, the value of the land would be no 
more enhanced to a proposing tenant than it 
would be by the drawing-room looking-glasses 
or carpets belonging to the present tenant.— 
C. A. S. 


4266.—How to put a Damper in a 
Chimney.—In the first place, the fine will 
act very well without it. The onlf use for it 
is to shut off the draught when not required, 
and if it is not required, why not put the fire 
out or make it smaller ? I am a bricklayer, and 
have fixed many dampers in brick flues, but I 
confess I should be puzzled to fix one in a 6-in. 
drain pipe. In the first place, the pipe is round, 
sud I presume the damper-frame is square, so 
that it will be awkward to make it cover the 
whole of the opening, which it must do, or it 
will be useless. I don’t think it possible to fix 
it wituout taking part of the chimney down, as 
the pipes are awkward to cut. I should take off 
the three top pipes, which will be about 6 ft. 
then lay the damper-frame on the top of the 
next one, then replace the pipes, cutting the 
flange of the first one to fit the frame and 
bedding solid with mortar or cement, taking 
care to make solid round the edge of the frame, 
ju) that the smoke will not escape from the flue 
into the room or up the chimney without passf 
through the damper. It would be a deal easier 
to fix it in a bit of brick-flue at the bottom of 
the chimney.—T. W. Y. 

4303. -Plants Lost through Failure In Qas 
Supply. -There it do claim upon the gat company, at 
sny effect of frost U termed la law “An act if God.” 
Unless you can prove wilful negligence you have no 
case.—F. H. AND D 8. 

4145 AND 4274.-Glazing without Putty.—The 
best glazing I ever saw is that In which the glass is laid 
upon a good bed of putty, tacked, and Just streaked with 
paint; no top putty is used. I have had a range of lights 
in my garden thus glazed, and can strongly recom- 
»end the plan as being perfectly air and water 
tight, A neighbour has his glass laid without putty, and 
vfSv buttons, but, with the slightest wind, to keep 
hgsUn the house Is an Impossibility.—L. L. BotmoHiut, 
vrossy. 


4267.— Geranium Blooms Falling off— The 
cause of this is too dry an atmosphere and want of air. 

. ve Mver al Geraniums out in bloom during this 
winter in a cool house where the frost has only just been 
kept out, and have not had a single bloom dropoff or 
loaf either. I keep mine close to the glass, and give 
plenty of fresh air and very little water.—J. W., Totten- 

4261.—Water Lilies on Lawns.— These do weU 
when grown in tubs sunk la a lawn. Ware <fc Ckof 
Tottenham, supply them for this purpose, and give 
Instructiongas to cultivation.-J. W., Tottenham 

4265. -Fitting a Coil Boiler w. p.'s " green- 
nouseis m ien the same size aa mine. From the situa¬ 
tion of my house I was obliged to put the boiler inside 
the house, but the heat is too great, so I am to build 
another house of the same size as my first, and put the 
stove in one house and the pipes in the other. 1 would 
advise “ W. P. ” net to put his boiler inside the house if 
he can at all do otherwise.— J. D. 

4198.—Bird Lime.—Take any quantity of linseed 
half-a pint, put it into a vessel that will stand 
the fire without breaking (the vessel must not be more 
than one-third full); put it on a slow fire, t»tir it occasion¬ 
ally until it thickens as much as required (this will be 
known by cooling the stick in water and trying it with 
the fingers; it is best to make it rather harder than for 
use); then pour it into cold water; it can be brought back 
to^he consistency required with a little Archangel tar. 

4201.— Growing Tomato —Sow in heat in February 
and March, and prick out as soon as large enough in light 
rich soil in small pots; when they are stronger repot th«m 
in large ones, and train them regularly, nipping out the 
points of the side shooots from time to time. The fruit 
that are on the vines unripe in the autumn, and which 
are full grown, may be finished by cutting and placing 
them on a shelf in the greenhouse. The Tomato requires 
copious supplies of liquid manure or pure sott water.—F. 

4203.—Cutting Laurels.—April is the best month 
for cutting Laurels, for slips ana layers have a better 
chance of growing than if cut off or layered before that 
time—F. 

4208.—Making a Window Box.—The nieest box, 
in my opinion, is made of 1-in. deal, the two sides and 
front covered with bark nailed on, and insertions made 
in it for Fern«, <tc. to grow out. The box needs only to 
be 1 ft. deep. -F. 

4214.—^ozen Cacti.— The only way to treat your 
frozen Cacti is to immerse them overhead in cold water. 
It is rarely they get over it, to be worth anything, for 
some time.—F. 

J^ Ian *' s f° r Hedges.—The best hedge is made 
i vet an< * * OB ® 8 niixea with it; in summer, when 
both flower, it looks very pretty.—F. 

4225.— Strawberry Plantations.—8tir the soil 
round, and lay some rotten manure over them. This 
will be sufficient.—F. 

, 4227.— Hyacinth Glasses.—Green glasses are the 
best in my opinion.—F. 

423 1 — Planting. Flower Beds.— Geraniums in the 
centre, Lobelia, Verbena, Nemophlla, Portulaca, Miiuu- 
lus moschatus. Marigolds (dwarfs), and Salvia argentea 
will make a very pretty show. When applying for seeds 
ask for mixed, which will give the bed a great variety 
of colours.—F. 

4309. -Frost in Ferns. -The Ferns will doubtless 
recover with the spring ; cut off all dead leaves. See 
also answer to “ Ernest,” No. 4287 .—Ptbris. 

429i.-Geraniums for Bedding. -You should pot 
the Geraniums now, and if they are cuttings pinch out 
the leading shoots to ensure busby plants—M. J. L. 

4237.— Renovating Ferns.— Repot them at once 
in a mixture of sandy peat and a little loam. If any are 
Maiden-hairs, their foliage most be cut down entirely, 
and they must be placed in a shady, warm place.— 


4248.— Brewing for Home Use.— I see in Garden- 
ING, February 17, that “G. W.” is Informed that he 
can brew for his own use without a license. I wnte to 
say that such is not the case ; every person who wishes 
to brew is required to buy a license to brew, by the Act 
passed last year by Mr. Gladstone. A license to brew 
for own use only costs 6s.— John Mills. 

4306. —If “ Novice " has no glass under which to put 
the Musk, the pots may be placed in the open air in a 
sheltered situation as soon as the weather is moderately 
fine. It will also succeed well in a window.—P teris. 

4234.— Planting Flower Beds. —The arrangement 
that you contemplate will be very suitable, but we 
would introduce some nice foliage plant, such as a varie¬ 
gated Abutilon, an Acacia, or a Grevillea, or even a stan¬ 
dard Fuchsia in the centre, and we would edge two beds 
with blue Lobelias, and the other two with Tropasolum 
Hunteri. An edging of Echeveria secunda glanca with 
the Grass would also improve the general effect.—B. 

4300. —Orange Tree Planted out In Green¬ 
house.— Orange trees succeed very well planted out in 
an ordinary greenhouse ; In fact, they generally thrive 
much better when thus placed than when growing in a 
pot. Afford plenty of air during the summer, and expose 
well to the light, but screeu from hot sun. 

4301. —Pyrus Japenica from Seed.— So win well 
drained pans or 6-ln. pots in a compost of one part 
loam and one part leaf-mould. Maintain the soil moist, 
whilst avoiding heavy waterings, and shade from sun. 
March is the best time to sow, and the pan should be 
placed in a cold frame. 

4269. — Hyacinths in Glasses. — We fear your 
Hyacinth bulbs must have been of a very Inferior 
kind not to throw Bpikes and leaves from the centre. In 
any case it would appear that the centre of the bulbs are 
dead or dormant. It is not possible to do anything to 
help this if it be so. The shoots from the sides will give 
some weak leaves, but hardly flowers; they will be of no 
further use and should be thrown away, and those which 
are good and bloom ever so well are of little value 
afterwards; they may, however, give a little bloom in the 
open border next year. 

4270. -Scented Flowers.— Stocks of all kinds, 
Wallflowers, Bal*amB, Sweet Feas, Mignonette, Sweet 
Sultan, Sweet Alyssum, the pretty Schizopetalon, 
Mathiola bicornls, the Night scented Stock, and Am¬ 
brosia mexlcana are all sweet-aoeuted garden flowers. 
Of thoee under glass, Roses most be always lnclnded, and 


also the old sweet Pelargoniums, such as the Oak-leaf ; 
then the Heliotrope nor Cherry-pie, the Aloysia citrio- 
dora or Lemon Plant, Hyacinths, Cinerarias, Stepha- 
notts, and many other things give an abundance of sweet 
odours. 

4197. — Greenhouse Climbers —Pastiflora ccerulea 
racemosa, or P. Comte Nesselrode, Tacsouta moIliBSima, 
or I. Van V olxemi, if the heat does not fall below 40« 
In winter; if a cold house, have M*r£chal Niel Bose or 
any free growing kind of Fuchsia or Clematis. Plumbago 
capensls andSolanum jasmiaiflorum are good for short 
rafters if frost 1 b excluded.—B. C. B. 

4224.— Tacsonia Van Volxemi— This should 
ne » eI !rs « ®ubjected to a temperature lower than 44° 
—C. IL 

4203.—Cutting down Laurels.—You may remove 
dead, unsightly leaves or branches, and then 
wait till the buds, breaking in spring, show the extent of 
the injury, when the Laurels may be cut accordingly.— 
J. Martin. ^ * 

4 Propagating the Everlasting Pea. - 
rne Everlasting Sweet Pea can be propagated by cuttiDgs 
of the young shoots under a bell-glass in the spring 
In common garden soil.—H. Eoberts, Guloal. 

4230. -Climbers for Walls.—You can scarcely do 
better than have the Cheshunt Hybrid Bose for the 
warmest wall, and for the other wall you can scarcely 
be disappointed with Ceanothus Veltchi, blossoming 
in spring and early summer. Its branches should be 
trained horizontally. It is considered hardy, though I 
had^one half killed in Bugby three winters ago.— 

4277.—Psint v. Rough Wood.—You have been 
very bady advised. Planed wood, exposed to weather, 
mil last much longer than uuplaned. It is also capable 
of bearing more strain ; and unplaned wood, when 
painted, will cost more in extra paint required than 
would pay for the cost of planing.— Canadian. 

Gas Lime.— Ed.— Apply at the nearest gas works. 
We do not know the price. 

Planes under Trees.—A Learner. —See answer 4168 
—last week. 

Oswestry. —Apply to some good nurseryman. 

Common Sunflower (Helianthus ann uas). —Jf. H. 
-Seed of this may be had from any large seed shop. 

Grafting Tools.—L. B.— From any good seed shop. 


4362. —Mushrooms.— Will a Mushroom bed do well 
In an old wine cellar? The place is so damp that in a 
month there is thick black mould on bottles put inside. 
It is very warm, and never gets any light.— M. J. L. 
[We should say Mushrooms would do well in such a 
place. Try a bed.] 

4363. -Grass Seeds.— E. M. A—Get them at once 
from some good seed house, Carter’s, Sutton's, or Webb’s. 
They will supply you with a mixture suitable for your 
purpose. 

4364. - Soot among Soil.— D. —If you mix soot (say 
a shovelful to a barrowload) with potting Boil, it will 
clear it of worms to a great extent, and enrich the 
soil. 

4365. - Marigold.—JIT. J. L.— We do not know what 
plant you refer to. If you can send us a bloom, we can 
probably give you the information you ask. 

4366. — Peat and Leaf-mould Getting Dry.— D. 
—Peat which has got very dry should be placed in a 
damp place till it gets moderately moist, or It will be 
useless for potting. Leaf-mould may be used dry, as it 
can more easily be soaked than peat. 

4367. —Heating Greenhouse — Hot-water pipes 
supply the best means of heating, and if you can nave 
them attached to the boiler you will effect a considerable 
saving ; if not, you must have a small coil or saddle 
boiler. 

4368. —Suckers on Passion-flowers.— Finetta. 
It will not seriously Injure the plant to encourage 

some of the suckers, but as a rule they are best kept cut 
off. 

4369. — Brown Fibrous Peat.— Tuber.— This will 
do well, mixed with loam and sand, for Lilies. It is 
preferable to black sandy peat for moBt plants as it does 
not rot so quickly. 

4370 — Tropeeolum Bare at the Bottom.— What 
is the remedy for Tropasolum can&riente being un¬ 
healthy towards the bottom of the stem, and the flower 
buds not opening, although it grows fast, and is quite 
healthy at the top t it is trained up the roof of a lean-to 
greenhouse .—¥. H. and D. S. [It gets no light and air 
at the bottom.] 

4371. —Soil for Window Boxes.- G. D.— Make 
plenty of holes in the bottom of the box, and cover with 
broken bricks or cinders; then place some Cocoa-nut 
fibre, manure, or leaf-mould over this, and fill up with 
any good garden soil, to which has been added a liberal 
allowance of sand and manure. In this sow your seeds 
or plant > our plants. 

4372. —Greenhouse Pit for Cucumbers.—What 
should I put into the pit in my greenhorne to have it 
ready for Cucumbers in March T—A. M. B. [Fill it with 
leaves and litter which have been previously mixed. 
When well settled down put a coat of soil 2 in. thick 
over the surface, and put heaps of rotten turf, well 
pulled to pieces and mixed with leaf-mould or rotten 
manure, ou which to plant the Cucumbers; 3 ft. apart is 
- good distance to plant at this time of the year.] 

4373. —Frozen Potatoes—Have Potatoes which 
have been slightly caught by frost (tasting somewhat 
sweet when cooked) lost their power to grow?— F. J. J. 
[No; they will grow unless so much affected aa to 
go rotten.] 

4374 -Seedlings in Hotbed.—After seeds have 
germinated lu a hotbed, how can I prevent the seedlings 
becoming drawn?-F. J. L. [By lifting them out of the 
hotbed and gradually inuring them to air, and keeping 
tbem near the glass.] 

4375.—Large Cinerarias. —J. E. Vaux.— We should 
say from your description that your Cinerarias are very 
fine. The note would have been more interesting to our 
readers if you had added how you oultivate your Cine¬ 
rarias. 

4370.—Violas.—G. K .—Young plants will flower the 
longest and yield the best blooms. Old plants divided 
now would make good plants for flowering late in 
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4377. —Raising Half-hardy Annuals in Green- 

house.— Vicarage.— These may be raised in pots, pans, 
or boxes, placed on the stage of a warm greenhouse, 
with a few sheets of glass over them. Keep them shaded 
from hot sun till up. Then remove the glass and give 
the young plants more light and air. 

4378. —Cow Manure for Hotbeds.— S. M. M. — 
There is not sufficient heat in cow manure to make a 
hotbed, unless you mix a large quantity of leaves, grass, 
or long stable litter with it, and even then it is 
unsuitable, 

4379. —Saxlfraga pyramidalis.— S. M.M .—Plants 
of this in pots would l>e better for the protection of a 
cold frame. Heavy rains are injurious to them. 

43so. —Sowing Primulas, Cinerarias, and Cal¬ 
ceolarias. — V. —Sow in March In well drained pans of 
of finely-sifted leaf-mould and loam, adding a little 
silver sand. Place under a pane of glass in a close frame 
or greenhouse. 

4381. —Crocuses Failing.—My Crocuses (in pots) in 
a slightly warm greenhouse no sooner come into bloom 
than they fall down long before fading. What should l 
do?— D. [Place them nearer the glass, and give them 
more air, and do not keep them too wet. 

4382. —Glazing without Putty. — L. B. — The 
patent olips may be had from Mr. Helliwell, 19, Parlia¬ 
ment Street, London. 

4383. —Late Grapes for Market.—The best kinds 
are Gros Colmar and Black Alicante. Lady Downes may 
also be tried, as it always colours well, which is a great 
point, but it often sets badly. 

4384. —Staking: Peas.—Do 3-ft. Peas require sticks? 
Are thny more prolific for being staked ?—F. C. [Sticks 
are not absolutely necessary, but they are a great 
advantage.] 

4335. —Average Size of Potatoes —I should be 
glad if 41 A. D.“ would kindly give me the average size 
(by weight) of the following varieties of Potato :- 
America® Purple, Bedfont Prolific, Schoolmaster, 
Grampian, Triumph, Vicar of Laleh&m, Radstock Beauty, 
International Kidney, and Mr. Bresee.- J. M. [I presume 
to this query, “ J. M.,” means what are the average sizes 
of the kinds mentioned when used for exhibition. Much 
materially depends upon season and circumstances, as, 
for Instance, last year was a good season for size, and it 
was higher in average in this respect than usual; further, 
the average of Biza at the International Potato Show is 
generally higher than at country shows, because the best 
growers from all over the kingdom compete. The 
average last year of American Purple, only then 
moderately grown, was 7 oz.; Bedfent Prolific, 6 oz.; 
Schoolmaster, 7 oz.; Grampian, 7 oz.; Triumph, 6 oz.; 
Vicar of Laleham, 7 oz.; Radstock Beauty, 5 oz. ; Inter¬ 
national, 8 oz.; and Mr. Bresee, 7 oz.; of course it iB 
understood some big tubers are heavier, some smaller 
and lighter, but this represents wh t good exhibition 
samples, picked with judgment, were last year. In 
selecting tubers for show it is, however, worth pointing 
out that a strong point is made when beauty and form 
Is predominant, even though a little under in size, and 
all the kinds mentioned above give the handsomest 
tubers from those a little under average rather than a 
little over. Mere size in a show cannot be too much 
discouraged ; it is an element of coarseness with but 
rarely the associating beauty. Of course when both are 
found in tubers they will carry the greatest weight with 
judges. We Btrongly advise all intending planters for 
exhibition not to be in a hurry to plant this spring. 
The ground is cold and wet and in a had condition to 
receive the tubers. April is, as a rule, the beBt month, 
and for cold soils the middle is early enough. The great 
object should be to secure a rapid growth when once it 
begins, and this the greater warmth of the soil then will 
promote —A. D.] 

4380. —Watering:.— Brum— Watering to autumn, 
winter, and spring should always be done early in the 
morning; after which, if the weather be fine, the venti¬ 
lators can be opened to dry up the drip. During summer 
watering is best done in the evening. 

4387. —Melons Out-of-doors —G. W. G. —There is 
no Melon that will succeed in the open air under the 
same conditions as ridge Cucumbers. 

4388. —Gourds.— G. W. G.— The seeds of these maybe 
obtalued from most good seed houses. 

4339.— Prizes at Flower Shows.— Arthur .—These 
usually and, we think, justly belong to the gardener, he 
(the gardener) bearing the expense of taking the exhibits 
to the show. 

—Planting: Strawberries. —Curate .—August 
andSeptember are the best months for planting Straw¬ 
berries; young plants can then be had at a cheap rate, and 
they give a good crop of fruit the following summer. 

4391.— Peat and Earth.—A. J .—The samples sent 
would answer well for common plants, but have not fibre 
enough to them for choice plants. 


QUERIES. 


4392. — Street Gardening:.—I am anxious to make 
some alteration in what I term my “street gardening ” 
this year. I have a broad, leaden ledge under the second 
storey windows in front of my house about 24 ft. long 
with a wire work in front to protect the pots from falling 
during a high wind. I have had some 30 0 in. pots along 
the ledge filled with various kinds of plautB which I have 
cultivated with very satisfactory results But I want a 
fore-ground, i.e., something to run along and intervene 
In the wire-work. Would a Clematis, placed at each end 
of the ledge in a 7-in. or 8 In. pot, flourish and answer my 
purpose ? and could I twine it along the wire-work? or 
would Virginian Creepers be better? I should prefer 
the former on account of the flowers, which I might get 
after the first year. The aspect Is east, with full morning 
aon till 11 o’clock. -F. W. B. 

4393. —Euphorbias.—I bought some plants of the se 
a short time back, and brought them into a greenhou 8 © 
kept at about 45° to 50 *. I had them only a few day® 
before the blooms and leaves withered and died ; the 
stems (3 to a pot) look green. How shall I treat them 
that they ,may recover ?—Bonorino. 

* 4394.—Flowers for the Wild Garden.— What 
flowers is it advisable to sow in a wild garden and shady 
border f and how must the seed be sown?—SnascRlPRR. 


4395. — Camellia Dropping: its Buds.— I have a 
Camellia which I purchasecfwitn about a dozen buds on 
last autumn. They all dropped with the exception of 
two, which seem to have made no progress. They look 
green, but will not open. Another plant from which all 
the buds dropped before Christmas is not yet making 
new growth, though looking healthy. Any advice will 
oblige.— Bonorino. 

4396. — Allamandas not Blooming.— I have an 
Allamanda which two years ago flowered well, but a year 
ago it was cut back, and it has not made any growth 
since.— Mrs. E. H. 

4397. — Plants for Greenhouse.— Last autumn I 
built a greenhouse which, being situated in a nook, does 
nut get so much light in the winter as I should like, 
consequently plants placed on the stand next to wall and 
upon the lower stages become drawn. 1 should be glad to 
learn what Ferns I could grow under the stage that would 
not suffer from the drip of the plants above ; also what 
flowering plauts I could grow upon the lower shelves.— 
Bonorino. 

4398. — Walnut Tree Bleeding:.—I have an old 
Walnut tree which has been bleediug profusely for the 
last fortnight on two sides, about 3 ft. from the ground. 
Can any reader assign a cause ? and also suggest a remedy ? 
-M. R. M. 

4399. — Young: Camellias.—Will someone tell me 
howto treat young Camellia trees? I have had some 
given me for my small garden in Kent, with a south as¬ 
pect, facing the sea. but sheltered. I have them in town 
at present on a staircase landing, but the leaves are 
inclined to turn yellow and fall off. The plants are about 
1 ft. high, and to the pots they were imported in.—M.M. 

4400. — Stephanotis not Flowering. -How can I 
make my Stephanotis flower? It is a well-grown plant, 
in a hot-house, and trained along wires near the glass.— 
Mrs. E. H. 

44*.H.— Garanium Leaves Turning: Brown. 
—I have a greenhouse facing south-west, principally 
occupied with Geraniums, which were well hardened 
in autumn, and have kept well through the winter 
in a temperature of 40“ to 45°. This month I have raised 
the heat to 50°. The house is heated by hot water. They 
have started nicely into growth, but the young leaves 
when about the size of a halfpenny turn brown on the 
edges and gradually die off. What is the reason? I have 
kept them rather close since I raised the heat to start 
them into growth.—G. T 

4402. -Plants for Children’s Flower Shows — 
I want to arrange for a flower show in connection with 
a Sunday school about the end of May. Will any 
reader give me a few hints as to the best mode of carry¬ 
ing out my idea? how to arrange the competitioncLsses? 
and what flowers can be had in bloom by that time from 
seeds or cuttings started during this month?—Sui’ER. 

4403. — Insects on Grapes.—Can anyone tell me 
how to destroy or prevent an insect that attacks Grapes? 
When disturbed it lets itself down 3 ft. or so by a 
web; it is sometimes found on the points of Azaleas.— 
J. C. 

4404. —Cactus Growing too Tall. —I have a Phyllo- 
Cactus which is now about 3 ft. high. Is there any pos¬ 
sible means of stopping it from growing any taller 
without detriment to its blooming ? It made two or three 
nice shoots last year, but I got no bloom. I have had it 
three years; it is now in a 6-in. pot. Is this large 
enough ? It has had no root moisture since October 
last.—C actus. 

4405. —Tradescantia discolor.—What is the easiest 
way of propagating and preserving plants of Tradescantia 
discolor?—W. M. 

4406. —Best Violets.—Which are the best kinds of 
Violets ? and when must they be planted ?—E. M. B. 

4407. —Desert Pea —I have some seeds given to me 
under this name from Australia. Can any one give me 
some information respecting it?—W. M. 

4408 —Magnolias for the Midlands.—Can any 
one inform me whether any of the following Magnolias 
will do well ns standards iu the midland counties, shel¬ 
tered from north and east by an 8-ft. fence: Magnolia 
grandiflora. Imperati, glauca. conspicua, excelsa, 
Campbell! ? If none of these will do, are there any that 
will do?—W. G. L. 

4409.—Grubs in Land.—I have a piece of ground 
which last summer was full of grubs and wireworms, all 
the Cabbages being clubbed as large as Turnips. I have 
not been able to do anything at it this winter. What 
ought I to do with it before planting in the spring?—W. 
H. D. 

1410.— Vegetables for Profit —I have about 35 
rods of kitchen garden which I do not require for the 
supply of vegetaoles for my own house. What is the 
most profitable use I can put it to? It is rather light 
land, in good condition. Would early Potatoes be more 
profitable to sell than late oues? I mean selling them 
as young Potatoes. Any information as to cropping will 
oblige.— An Amateur. 

4411. — Grevillea robusta.—1 purchased a plant of 
this in the spring which looked well for a time, but then 
shot up very tall and gradually lost all its lower leaves. 
Now it has only one at the extreme tip, and looks very 
sickly; what can I do for it? I have no conservatory, 
and have kept the plant in a greenhouse from which 
frost has been excluded, but in which the temperature is 
often low.—C. P. 

4412. — Branches Broken off Pear Trees.— The 
south wall of my house is covered with an Easter Beurrd 
Pear, trained between the windows. Some of the upper 
vertical branches have been broken off ; how cau I induce 
others to take their place ? The tree is clothed with 
Bhort spurs and with last year’s shoots, averaging 10 in or 
12 in. in length; how much of the latter should be cut 
away ? and when should the operation be performed !— 
Cantium. 

4U3.—Soil from Earth Closets —How should the 
soil from Moule’s earth closets bo treated to render It 
inoffensive and lit for use in the garden ? May the pro¬ 
duct be safoly used in both vegetable and flower garden? 

4414.— Indian Corn.—Will Frederick Fane, who 
speaks bo higlily, and I may say so truthfully, 
of the virtues of Indian Corn, tell me where I 
can procure for a certainty the genuine Cob- 
bett’s Indian Corn. Having lived some time in America 
I know what the cobs of Sweet Com are, but have not yet 
succeeded to growing it successfully here, —Hopeful. 


4415. — Ro*potting Plants.— iBthere any other object 
than that of economy of space in the several shifts from 
smaller to larger pots always recommended for seedlings 
and cuttings? Do the plants benefit by the checks 
given?—C antium. 

4416. — Peat for Plants.—Will any reader oblige 
me by sayiug if turves, dug out of a Somersetshire bog 
and sold in these parts for firing, would answer for 
Ferns, Rhododendrons, Ericas, or other plants after 
being well broken up and moistened T— Sknkx, Bristol. 

4417. — Guano for Potatoes.— Would guano spread 
on a garden improve the Pot ito crop ? and what quan¬ 
tity per aero would he best to use? and s-hould It be 
spread before or after planting?—A. R. 

4418 —Camellias Dropping their Buds.—Some 
of my largest and most healthy Camellias have been 
lately dropping their buds, those planted iu the bor¬ 
der of the conservatory especially. 1 am quite sure it 
is not owing to want of wntering, nor cau it be from 
cold at the roots (although the severe weather has caused 
the thermometer to range much lower than usual, 
often as low as 35® in the night), for the flue runs close 
by the border, and if any thing the ground is too warm 
rather than otherwise. What is the cause and remedy? 
-H. 


4419.—Sand and Cement.—In what proportion and 
In what manner ought sand and Portland cement to be 
mixed together to form an imper in cable coating?— 
F. J. L. 

4f20.-B99t Camellias. — Will any reader name 
three of the best white, red, and pink Camellias ? also 
name the best in each case.—D utchman. 

4in.-Rules for Cottagers’ Flower Show.—I 
should esteem it a favour if any readers would furnish 
me with copies of rules, list of prizes, Ac., for a 
cottagers’ flower show. —F. liEATllKL, 38, Elm Grove, 
Brighton. 

4422 — Christmas Roses not Flowering —In 
1879 I planted, in several parts or ray garden, some 
roots of the Hellebnrus niger. They never showed at 
all, butdisappeaicd. Last year I bought a deztn roots and 
planted them inordinary garden soil, in 5-in. pots, and 
placed them in a cold frame ; they have been there more 
t ian six months and have not ma le the least start. I 
examined them this morning and tlmy look just the 
same as the day they were planted The soil has been 
kept nicely moist, but not over wet. The crowns seem 
plump and healthy, but they have not grown an atom. 
Can anyone tell me the cause and w hat I ought to do?— 
Avi8. 

4423 — Potatoes on Stiff Soils.—What early Po¬ 
tatoes can I grow on stiff soil ? I have never been success¬ 
ful with any but.Magnum Bonums, and I do not like them 
very much, nor are they early. Would Champions do ? 
— Crays Foot. 

4424. — Destroying Rats —I shall be much obliged 
if any reader can tell me how I can get rid of the*e pests. 
They are very numerous in my cellars, and outbuildings, 
and hen house. I am afra ; d of poisoning on account or 
the smell if they die in or about the house.— CRAYS 
Foot. 

4425. —Hotbed for Balsams.—Would some reader 
tell me how I can make a hotbed for rearing Balsams ? 


4426.-Cockscombs for Show.—Would someone 
inform me how to grow Cocksombs ? and when should 
they be sown to be ready for show about the middle of 
August?—J. E 

4427 —Dyeing Grasses —Would someone kindly 
give me a few hints as to dyeing Grasses different colours? 
_Asii stead. 

4428 —British Orchises. — Where can I procure 
specimens of our British Orchises? Nobody seems to 
care for these interesting plants.—L. C. M. 

4429.— Making Mushroom Beds.—Would some 
reader of Gardening kindly inform how I could build 
a small Mushroom house with bricks and wood, how 
deep the soil must be, and the best kind of manure? I 
haveaquantity of fowls' and pigeons’manure. Would this 
be of any use? and when would be the best time to put 
in the spawn? also, bow mushroom spawn is made?— 


4430.— Manure for Azaleas and Camellias.— 

My Azaleas and Camellias are just coming into bloom. 
What manure would be of advantage to them, if any? 
and also when? ami what liquid manure would help 
them in breaking after they have finished flowering? 


4431. —Cutting Potato Sets.— To plant Magnum 
Bonums in the middle of March, wheu had I best cut 
them into sets ? What is about the size of a seed Potato 
that will profitably bear cutting into sets? and how is 
best done? I have an underground cellar, the roof level 
with the ground, which lias a small window in It 
Would the seed Potatoes do here spread out singly? 
Not much light is in the cellar, but I thought they 
might be put to sprout there it the frost w'ould not 
hurt them.—M. A. D. 

4432. -Potatoes for Poor Ground.-I have a 
piece of rough waste and rather poor clayey gronnd 
about 10 square rods which I wish to crop with Potatoes 
this season for profit. It is now being trenched with¬ 
out being manured, as many tell me it is not good to 
manure much for Potatoes. I thought to plant tho sets in 
some rotten dung to the drills. Will Magnum Bonums do 
well on the above soil? and if so, at what distances 
and at what time is it best to plaut them? I am told 
that a piece of Potato with one good eye is quite as 
good as a whole one. Is this bo? or is a whole one 
with all eyes but one or two taken out better than the 
the piece ? if not, the former plan will b c much more 
profitable and less expensive. Please give me any in¬ 
formation as to what, and how, and when to plant.— 
M. A. D. 

4433.-Planting Potatoes.—A successful growertells 
me it is not well to manure for Potatoes onheavy soil, and 
that Magnums planted 2 ft. by U ft. apart will yield more, 
though not so large Potatoes than if planted at larger 
distances. Also that one good eye on a piece of Potato 
is as good as a whole Potato. My land is very clayey 
and poor Is it advisable for me to follow the above 
advice? —F. C. 

4434.— Oleander to Flower this Year.— Will any 
reader tell me how to treat my Oleander to get it to 
flower in summer? It is a large plant and flowered welt 
last year. AHo can I strike cutting from it ?—Hai«w, 
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44S5—Clay Soils.—I have a large quantity of bor¬ 
der*, with a stiff soil and to which during the summer 
my gardener can pay hut little attention, as his time is 
taken up whh the beds and lawns. What annuals and 
plants would do best in such a soil and with the small 
amount of attention I can give them T—Crays Foot. 

*436.— Geraniums and Fuchsias.-I have many 
Fuchsias and Geraniums, most of them last year’s slips, 
taken during the late summer and early autumn months; 
now I want to know the best way to deal with them so as 
to get them to grow strong and healthy, and to flower 
while the weather is favourable to them. I have no hot¬ 
house or frame ; they are in a living room window (bay) 
facing KS.ti. on the outskirts of a large manufacturing 
town. I have lost part of them during the late severe 
frost, and so am anxious to make the best possible use 
of what are left.— Brum. 

**37.— Bouquet Making.— Can any one give me 
the names and prices of one or two goon handbooks on 
the art of bouquet making ? also a few practical hints on 
the same subject ?— Arthur. 

Ferns for Rooms.—I want six Ferns that 
will do in pots on a landing ; plenty of light, no sun, 
extremely dry, and extremely dusty. Pteris serrulata I 
have, and it does extremely welL—M. R. 

4*39 —Water Plants. —I have a cast-iron pan 15 in. 
deep, and 24 in. across; if I sink it In the ground, what 
water plants could I grow In it? oris iron injurious to 
plants? will the water become offensive ?—R. L. R. 

Names of Plants.— Ardenza. — 1 , Pinus austriaca; 
2, Taxus baccata fastigiata; 3, Biota orientalis; 5, Ber¬ 
ber!* aquifolium ; 7, Cerasua Lauro Cerasus; 8, Aubrietia 

purpurea.- Berkshire. — Aionsoa Warscewiczi.- 

H. A .— Acacia dealbata.- Mrs. W. A. A.— 

Cnorozema varium.- T. A.—Camellia blooms all 

to pieces, and therefore we cannot form any 
idea of their name?. Bend good specimens (wired) to 
• >me good nurseryman who has the means of comparison 

close at hand.-C. H.— The Fern is Nephrodium molle. 

The other plant U Coecoloba platyclada. B. R., Isling¬ 
ton.— We cannot name plants from leaves only. J.F.R. 

—Ccelogyne cristata. It requires a little more heat than 
that of an ordinary greenhouse. The variegated Hoya 

also.- Musk.— Send better specimens with flowers if 

possible.- W. E. Clark.— Lycopodium annotinum.- 

Meg.— 1, Pellrea hastata ; 2, Niphobolus Lingua; 3, Pteris 
longifolia; 5, Onychium japonicum ; 7, Adiantum formo- 
sun; 8, Pteris cretica ; 10, Polypodium Billardieri ; 11, 
Pterisquadriaurits; 14, Pteris serrulata; 15, Adiantum 
cuneatum ; 17, A. Sanctio Catharine. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Whole Meal Bread. —To make whole¬ 
meal bread palatable it is absolutely necessary 
that the wheat used to make the flour be all 
“ heads,” no “ tails ” or shrivelled grains being 
pjrmitted to remain in the bulk, which must 
also be thoroughly cleaned from all weeds, seeds, 
and impurities. This is generally believed to bo 
the case, but of late years it has not been so. 
The low price of corn and the high price of 
labour, together with rapid harvesting and mar¬ 
keting, have prevented the careful cleaning of 
the grain, except for seeding purposes, good 
samples for which command a much higher rate 
than that generally quoted in the returns. On 
one occasion, two or three years ago, when short 
of specially-prepared wheat, from an unexpected 
ran ou the bread-pan, I could not find one 
sample out of a dozen of ordinary millers’ wheat 
o fared for sale in oar local market which ful¬ 
filled the above conditions ; rubbish, clean and 
unclean, mixed with the wheat, was the general 
rale, more particularly noticeable in foreign 
parcels. This would not, however, materially 
a'fect ordinary flour, as in most cases the gran¬ 
ules of deleterious or other seeds being coarser, 
O ' from other causes less easily separated than 
io the case of wheat, they would, with other 
foreign matters, be taken from the flour in the 
roccsa of “ bolting,” and be cast out with the 
ran, &c. It would undoubtedly be a national 
blessing were whole-meal bread to be more 
generally adopted, more especially by the work¬ 
ing classes ; but unless more care is taken in 
sowing, in growing, and in marketing our corn, 
so beneficial a change in our diet must be post¬ 
poned for another leas careless and more intelli¬ 
gent generation.— Standard. 

To Keep Cheese, —In families where 
much cheese is consumed, and it is bought in 
large quantities, a piece from the whole cheese 
should be cut, the larger quantity spread with a 
thickly-buttered sheet of white paper, and the 
outside occasionally wiped. To Keep cheese 
moist that is in daiiy use, when it comes from 
table a damp cloth should be wrapped round it, 
and put into a pan with a cover to it, in a cool, 
but not very dry place. To ripen cheese, put it 
into a damp cellar; and to check too large a 
production of mites, spirits may be poured into 
the parts affected. Pieces of cheese which are 
too near the rind, or too dry to put on table, may 
be made into Welsh rare-bits, or grated down 
and mixed with maccaroni. Cheese may be pre¬ 
served in a perfect state for years by covering 
srith parohment made pliable by soaking in water. 


or by rubbing it over with a coating of melted 
fat. The cheese selected Bhould be free from 
cracks or bruises of any kind. It is well known 
that some persons like cheese in a state of decay, 
and even “ alive.” There is no accounting for 
tastes, and it may be hard to show why mould, 
which is vegetation, should not be eaten as well as 
salad, or maggots as well as eels. But, generally 
speaking, decomposing bodies are not wholesome 
eating, and the line must be drawn somewhere.— 
Housekeeper. 

Lentil Soup. — 1 lb. of Egyptian Lentils, 
half a bunch of Carrots, half a bunch of 
Turnips, two large Onions chopped, pep¬ 
per and salt to taste. Boil the wnole 
together in three quarts of water for three 
hours, the Lentils having been previously soaked 
for a few hoars, then rab through a colander, 
when the soup is ready for use. No stock is re¬ 
quired, but a few bones, if at hand, greatly im¬ 
proves it. This recipe has been tried several 
times, and if made properly is very delicious.— 
Housekeeper. 

Curing* Meat. —Major Freas, the veteran 
editor, reprints in his Germantow* Telegraph 
year after year what he calls his “ famous 
recipe ” for curing meat, and which he says 
gives beef, mutton, pork, &c., unsurpassed for 
sweetness, delicacy, and freshness of colour. It 
is as follows ; 44 To one gallon of water take 
one and a half pounds of salt, half pound sugar, 
half oiraoe saltpetre, half ounce potash. Omit 
the potash unless you can get the pure article. 
Druggists usually keep it. In this ratio the 
piokle can be increased to any quantity desired. 
Let these be boiled together nntil all the dirt 
from the sugar rises to the top and is skimmed 
off. Then throw it into a tab to cool, and when 
cold pour it over your beef or pork. The 
meat must be well covered with piokle, and 
should not be pat down for at least two days 
after killing, during which time it should be 
slightly sprinkled with powdered saltpetre, 
which removes all the surface blood, Ac., 
leaving the meat fresh and clean. Some omit 
boiling the pickle, and find it to answer well, 
though the operation of boiling purifies the 
pickle by throwing off the dirt always to be 
found in salt and sugar. If this recipe is 
strictly followed, it will require only a single 
trial to prove its superiority over the common 
way, or most ways, of patting down meat. 


FOTXLTBY. 

POULTRY KEEPING FOR PROFIT. 

I have kept poultry for eight years without 
loss, but thinking figures would be more 
interesting to your readers than statement only, 
I enclose you my experience for one year, 
January, 1880 ; my stock consisted of fourteen 
fowls in two pens. In the first, fonr large 
Brahma hens, old, but very handsome, two 
young hens, one cock—young. In the second, 
six half-bred Spanish hens, hatched May, 1879, 
one cock. Brahma. One of the young Brahma 
hens commenced to lay at six months old, and 
laid forty-two eggs in succession, when I gave 
her a sitting of ducks’ eggs. I hatched three 
sittings of ducks for table use, and have 
kept four ducks and one drake ; the ducks now 
laying. September 1 I had eighty-eight birds 
of various ages, and by January 1, 1881, had 
reduced them to thirty-six, my present stock, 
including the duoks. I have retained two of 
my old hens for stock birds on account of their 
size. My birds are very healthy and perfectly 
free from insects ; they have a two-acre run, and 
are let out alternately; their roosting houses are 
6 in. thick in fine cinder ash, and occasionally 
sprinkled with lime and disinfectant powder ; a 
covered shed with plenty of dry earth to dust 
in. The houses are cleaned every week, and 
the manure put into a tub filled with water, 
as it is most valuable for fruit trees, Ac. At 
this season they are fed three times daily, with 
Barley (occasionally Maize) twice and kitchen 
scraps, boiled Potato parings, and Barley meal 
mixed warm. Our chickens have weighed 3 lbs. 
and 3£ lbs., and in Christmas week we killed a 
cockerel weighing 6 lbs., and two ducks over 
4 lbs. each. These were fattened for fourteen 
days, usually we not fatten especially. I have 
to purchase everything, and, living at a distance 
from any town, not at the cheapest rate. I 
have named all on the profit side at the lowest 


rate. Some of my pullets of last year are 
exceptionally handsome, quite worth 15s. and 
20s. each; a smaller number of fowls may as 
profitably be kept in a limited run. I have tried 
this for two years and succeeded well, only giving 
plenty of green food. I can scarcely imagine 
any one not having a few fowls, as there is so 
much in every household that can be used with 
advantage, and servants can easily be trained to 


save every scrap in a large bowl kept near. 

1880. £ s. d. 

Stock at starting, 14 birds at 3s. 2 2 0 

Food for year. 10 17 11 


£12 19 11 


1881. 

Stock, 36 birds at 3s. 5 8 0 

Sold 4 ducks at 2s. 6d. 0 10 0 

Sold 5 pullets at 4s. 1 0 0 

Two old hens at 2s. 6d. 0 5 0 

Four sittings of eggs at 5s. 1 0 0 

Thirty-one killed tor cooking at 3s.... 4 13 0 
826 eggs, Id. each. 3 8 10 


£16 4 10 


Profit. £3 4 11 


E. D. 

Feeding Poultry.—A variety of feeding 
is the very life of poultry, and by judicious se¬ 
lection of the above this may always be pro¬ 
cured. Some of the food recommended can only 
be used in conjunction with others. Forinstanoe, 
either bran or sharps would be too porridgy if 
prepared without any other meal ; Indian Meal 
would be detrimental to the production of eggs, 
as its tendency is to fatten, and Potatoes alone 
are not to be recommended as a regular diet. 
When, however, Potatoes are mixed with bran 
or meal, or when the Indian Meal is conjoined 
with one of the other meals, a most excellent 
diet is obtained, which cannot be surpassed, and 
which will be found most conductive to health 
and laying.—N. Y. 


BEES. 

Do not start until you are ready is a good maxim 
for those about to enter into the bee business, which 
wesuppose some of our readers have decided to do 
at the proper, or to them the most suitable time. 
If they have a friend that will give them a hive 
or two of bees, it matters not when they begin ; 
bat if they must buy them and wish to get them 
as cheap as possible, then swarming time will be 
found to be the most suitable. Having decided 
upon the spot in the yard, garden, or field, let 
it be a permanent place, for bees mast not be 
moved about from place to place, unless it be 
to a great distance. The spot being chosen, let 
it be covered in according to the number of hives 
that it is intended to keep, which can be done 
very cheaply by using thin boards of egg boxes, 
which can be obtained of the grocers or egg 
dealer’s ; pat down four posts not less than 3 in. 
or 4 in. diameter ; the two front posts 2 ft. in 
the ground and 2 ft. out; the two back poets 
2 ft. m the ground, 5 or 6 ft. out, and at each end 
2 ft. apart and 10 ft. from end to end; two slips 
of l£-in. deal 10 ft. in length nailed firmly 
post to post. Then nail the egg boards to the 
10-ft. slips, and a cheap and useful beehouse will 
be made sufficient to hold 4 hives ; for stands 
on which to place the bees almost any¬ 
thing that will stand firm may be used, 
bricks, stone, or wood not less than 1 ft. 
high. The boards on which the hive is placed 
if of deal should be 1 in. thick, and 1 in. wider 
every way than the hive. More expensive houses 
may be made, but not more nseful, as the bees 
can be got at from behind for the purpose of 
feeding, supering, or any other object. Bees 
will work in any kind of hive—wood, straw, 
glass or stone, but I would recommend for be¬ 
ginners flat-top straw hives with supers to match 
them, although it is not neoessary that the 
super should be of the same material as the 
hive. Bar frame hives are most of them more 
expensive, and at the same time not more useful 
than the common straw hive. H. P. 


Hives of Bees.—Would “ H. P. M Inform me where I 
could get a good hive of bees ?— W. L. t Motts. 

Bee Keeping — C. A. D .—A manual of bee keeping 
by John Hunter. London: David Rogue, a, at. Martin a 
Place, Trafalgar Sq. PHoe 8*. 
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BIRDS. 

BREEDING CANARIES AND CANARIES 
FOR EXHIBITING. 

As two or three correspondents have inquired 
lately on the above subject, I give these few 
hints, which I hope will be of use to them. If 
you have not already chosen your stock, now is 
the best time to do so, as canaries are, or ought 
to be, in their finest plumage, and should also 
be bought cheap. In another month or so they 
will be verv much more expensive, increasing 
up to and oaring the bleeding season. There¬ 
fore I should advise all who wish to save their 
pockets tp lose no time in making their pur¬ 
chases. There are many bird shops in the 
vicinity of Seven Dials where good and cheap 
birds may be had ; only hear them sing before ' 
buying. Be careful that the birds are in perfect 
health, which can be seen by their lively move¬ 
ments and bright eyes. 

Reject any bird that is in the slightest degree 
mopish, or otherwise suspicious. Notice, also, 
whether all its claws are in perfect order, as this 
is a very important item. The principle, of 
course, is to secure a good, bold, singing cock, 
full of fire and energy. The hens can be left to 
later on. As regards show or exhibition birds, 
it is no more expense to keep them than the 
common canaries, as some suppose. 

There are many varieties from which to choose; 
the following are some of the leading sorts : 
Norwich (in their various shades), Yorkshires, 
Coppies, Lizards (silver and golden), Cinnamons, 
Ac. The best way, in my opinion, is to go to a 
first-class show, such as those held at the Crystal 
Palace, Alexandra Palace, or Aquarium, or any 
of the leading county shows, ana choose a pair 
from the variety you wish to breed from. But, 
on the other hand, you must not be too sure of 
winning a prize, or even a commendation, with 
the produce of your purchase, as there is much 
to be done in order to bring the birds to a 
thoroughly good condition and fit to show. In 
this, as in other things, there is no royal road to 
success except by perseverance and shrewdness, 
not to mention experience. But do not despair ; 
if you have the right stuff to work with you 
may rest assured that you will win in the 
end. 

The food of exhibition birds for two or three 
weeks before the show should be richer than 
usual, so as to get them in as perfect a plumage 
and condition as possible. Remember that form 
and colour are the points to aim at. Song has 
nothing to do with winning a prize. It will be 
as well to give them a tonic now and then, such 
as Chard’s Finchine. 

When pairing, the canaries should not have 
too much egg food, and green food should be 
given in moderation. The egg food should be 
given very fresh, and every day when the young 
ones make their appearance, which they do 
when the hen has been sitting thirteen or 
fourteen days. They are able to leave their 

J iarents at about a month old. The best mixed 
bod for both young and old birds is the fol¬ 
lowing : Canary, Rape, Millet, Flax, and a little 
Hemp seed. The green food can be chosen from 
Groundsel, Chick weed, Lettuce, Watercress, 
according to circumstances. They are also very 
fond of bits from the dinner-table, such as Rice, 
Potatoes, Carrots, Ac. A. d’A. 


PRACTICAL ECONOMY. 

_our Handy Guide (designed for those 

_ who desire the Newest and Beit Flowers by a small outlay;,sent 
ou receipt of a * tamped directed wrapper. 

SEEDS FOR PRESENT 60WINO. 

■NICOTIAN A LONGIFLORA, 7d. per packet 

ll Mu**' Uy'>rid Spiral Mignonette, bd siJtu f irlnacea splen- 
dul blue, 6d. Lobelia cardtualls, tine red. 61. After*, mixed, 4d 
Balsams, Cam*llla-flowrred, 6d. Tee new Dwarf Petunia, la. Pe¬ 
tunia, prize medal, new largo-flowered d >uble fringed, la. Stocks, 
ttneat mixed.4d. Torenia Fournlnrl, pot plant with .ay-blue flower* 
91. Tnberou* Begonia, prise mixed, la. Novelties lor 1881—see our 
Guide. 

PJHRISTMAS ROSES.—One root, 7d. ; six 

\J 9a. 6d. t twelve. 4a. 8d. Piant nowtoaecnra these bee util uJ 
white hardy flowera at Christmas 

-A COMPANY, Deben Valley Nur¬ 
series, Woodbrldg* Suffolk F.O 0 with order. Carriage 


Greenfinch Unheal thy. —Will some ex¬ 
perienced bird-keeper tell me what is wrong with 
my tame green finch ? Heseemed all right till a few 
weeks ago, when he became lame of one foot, 
and is so still, though I cannot find out what is 
amiss with it. Now some strange disease has 
attacked his beak, and it is growing worse every 
day. The beak will not close. The upper half 
seems to have lengthened, and looks ragged at 
the tip, while the lower half appears to drop 
away from it, and is hot and red at the base 
as if inflamed. The poor bird can now scarcely 
crash its seed, and is constantly opening his 
beak and rolling his tongue round it; the throat, 
too, throbs visibly at times, and the bird is 
evidently in pain. He is a young, bird and is 
kept clean and Well oared for in every respect. 
—A.G. 

h ’ Pigeons.—As I have a pair of fantail pigeons which 
have only laid one egg for the last two or three times, 
can any one tell me tne reason of It ? They are kept in 
a good airy hen-run, and get plenty of Ume.~-Aoin. 


White Elephant 

A Choice new American Potato of very great 

XA. promise raised from the earn* seed ball as ths Beauty of 
Hebron, which it resembles In many respects, but more productive, 

In tact we may claim that the White Kephant not only posses* 
the unexcelled qualities of tne Beauty of Hebron, but also the 
wonderful productiveness of the old California of 90 years ago 
price 1*. 3d, per lb., 71b. 7s. 100 other choice kinds in stock.— 
DANIELS BROS., Seed Farmers, Norwich. 

King Noble or Early Golden Shaw. 

THE best early Potato of its class, being as 

X early as the true old Ash loaf and as fine a flavour, but produced 
four to six times the quantity. Dwarf and compact habit. First 
class for early work. Per peck 4s., per bushel 14*.. 100 other choice 
kinds iu stock.-DANIELS BROS., Royal Norfolk Seed Establish 
merit. Norwich 

•I'HE Cheapest Dozen Packets ot seed ottered 

X In the trade lor 4*. contains—Asters, new dwarf Chryran- 
themum-flowered, Stocks, new large flowering Pyramidal, 
Petunia hybriaa g nndi flora, Hartland * celebrated strain, Phlox 
Drumniondl, new grandiflora section, Zinnia, newdoub.e. flower* 
Uko Dahlias, Yemen*, finest florist section, Candytuft new Tom 
Thumb, Calendula Meteor Cnrysanthemum Inodorum. new double 
white, Eschschoitzia crocea, new doubls, Lobelia Crystal Palace 
compacts, Marigold Prize African. Full sowings in each packet. 

The following choice Perennials at 3d. per packetAchillea 
Ptarmlca pleulaslma, Alstrmmer a chlllensi*, Aquilegl* chrysantha 
and jucunda, Aubrletla grarca purpurea, Cyclamen nedersefolium, 
Chrysanthemum fruteecens (the Paris Daisy) Brinus alplnus, 
Geum atrococdneum, new double Hyacinlhus candlcans. Llnum 
candldlssimum, Myosotis alpestris, compact*, blue white, and 
rose, mixed or separate (Bnuthera Fraser 1, Potentllla formosa, 
Potent ilia nana compacta fl.-pl. Ranunculus double Meladore, 
Spine* palmate. Cash with order. 

WM. B. HARTLAND, Old Established Seed Warehouse, Cork. 

Wiltshire Snowflake. # 

A Splendid new seedling Potato raised by Mr. 

XX J*s. Lye, ClyffHall, Market Irvington, and obtained flrst 
class certlncHte at Devize* In Nov. last, and reported by the 
K.H.S. as s most promising variety; vide “ Gardeners* Chronicle. 
Nov. 20th, 18W. Price Is. per lb., 7 lb. 6s. 100 other choice kind* in 
stock.—D aNIELS BROS.. Seed Merchants. Norwich. 

Beauty of Norfolk. 

fjHOICE new seedling Potato of extra fine 

quality. This may be described as a late Beauty of Hebron, 
being of the same habit of growth and quality, but more robust 
and ripens a fortnight later, is a good disease register and drat class 
for Exhibition, per lb. is., 7 lb. 6«., 141b 10s. 6d. 100 other choice 
kinds in stock.—DANIELS BROS..Seedmento Il.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales, Norwich 

W ormleigfht/on’B tteedlmg. 

THIS splendid new variety of Potato obtained 

X the flrst prize as the best seedling potato now in commerce at 
the Great International Potato Show, held at the Crystal Palace 
In Sept. last. Price 2*. 6d, per lb., 71b 15s. 100 other choice kinds in 
stock.—DANIELS BHOi . The Queen's seedsmen Norwich. 

Johnston’s Downshire. 

WE can now supply this tine variety 3s. 6d 

if per peck, or 10s. fld, per bushel, lu) other choice kinds In 
stock.—DANIELS BROS., Royal Norfolk Seed Establishment, 
Norwich. 

TAMES KIRK, Fairfew Nursery, Wollaston, 

U Mourbridge. 

VERBENAS.—Strong, Healthy, Well-rooted 

V cutting*, in 4 colours, purple, while, scarlet and p nk. Is. 3d. 
perdoz. : Splendid Exhibition varieties, 0 lor Is., 12 i* six varie- 
1 ties, Is. fid., 23 in 12 vari»*tiec, 3s 

I70NAL PELARGONIUMS (Geraniums).- 

£j Finest varieties for pot culture, single and double, 6 for 2s. 3d., 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS, well-rooted, 6 varie- 

\J for l s. 3d. 12 for 2*. 3d. All post free for cash with order. 

JAMES KIRK, Wollaston, Stourbridge. 

■pRIGI DOMO.—It is the best material lor the 

X Protection of Plants from Cold Winds and Frost* A perfect 
Non-Conducior of Heat, keeping, wherever It is applied, an even 
temperature. ‘ I> proves a great saving In the way of artificial 
heat." It lasts twice a* tenv a- mat* ” 

To be obtained of all Nuiserymen and Seedsmen. 

THE NEW GARDEN HOSE. — Made upon 

X tne prtucipleof the New Fire H se used by Capt. Shsw C.B. 
Chief Officer of the London Fire Brigade. There are 12 reas n* 
why it is better than any rubber or fubrie noso snd not the least 
Important ones are—1st. R a much cheap r, nnd it is by far more 
durable — MERRYWRATHBR A SONS Manufacturer* 63 Long 
Acre London. Works—Greenwich. Piivate customers supplied 
at tea le list prices; sample free. 

OISHURST COMPOUND.-Used by many oi 

U the leading gardeners since IM9 against red spider, mildew 
thrlpa. green fly. and other blight, in solutions of from i to 3 os. u 
the gallon of soft water, and of from 4 to 16 os. as a winter dreeting 
for Vines and fruit trees. Has outlived many preparations intends*' 
to supersede It. Sold retail by seedsmen, in boxes Is.. Is., and 10s. 6d. 

HISHURSTENE preserves Gardeners’ Boots, 

U keeps feet dry, is perfect Dubbin. In boxes, 6d. and is. each. 
Wholesale by Price's Patent Candle Company (Limited). 

AMERICAN BLIGHT on APPLE TREES 

XjL CURED by rubbing a wet hard painter's brush on Glshurs* 
Compound and working the Isther into the infected part. 

OOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, by Chubb’s 

Patent Process, astupplied to all the Royal Gardens and Prin¬ 
cipal Nurseries of Europe. Useful st all seasons. Invaluable for 
Potting, Plunging, Forcing. Ferneries, Strawberries, Beddlng-out 
Plants Ac. Destroys all Slugs and Insects. Hacks, Is. each -, If 
sacks, 19*.; 80 sacks. 90s. (all sacks Included). Van-load at works. 
4s. ditto, delivered within five miles. 10*.; Truck load (equal to 
about 300 bushels when dry), free ou rail. 2&s. Term*, strictly cash 
with order. To obtain the genuine article, buy direct from the 
Manufacturer*. CHUBB, ROUND, A CO., Fibre Works, West 
Ferry Road. Mill wall. London. B. 

TOBACCO PAPER and TOBACCO ROPE for 

X Fumigating—For prices and samples apply to J. and B. 
I KENNEDY Tobacco Works. Amiens Street. Dublin. 


COLLECTION OF ANNUALS, post free, la. 64. 

PONTAINS 14 packets with descriptive labels 

\J sod full cultural Jir^ct.o is.—Aster, Btisam, Convo.vulus 
major and minor. Lobe'ia, Indiun Pink Antirrhinum. Sweet Pea*. 
Mignonette. Pnlox Drumm jndi. Ten-week Stick, Nemophila, aad 
two others. 

NOTICE. 

A LL Seeds and Plants of Is. and upwards post 

A% lew.— R. \V. BKEDELL, The Nurseries, Wailing on. Sur *y. 

T CAN SUPPLY 3d. and 6d. packets of any 

A sort of Vegea-le Swv's, hr*: and true to name.—K. Vv. 
bKKDELL. Tlu- Nu -series, W» 1,gton. Sun ay. 

CiHOICE SEEDS.—Cyclamen, Wiggins’strain, 

\J 74. per picket Mu k, th>usan.s of riant, irom 1 packet. 
A'lem .ue, A»:e-. Auricula, B-go.iiu, C&le i larla, Carnation, 
Uontlana Hell .trope. Pi tunU.Pmk, Plcoiee. iTliursse, all colours, 
SjIu iuw, Ten-week block Verbena, Pum. kin. Variegated Kala. 
mo»t beautiful colours, all fid. per packet. Phlox Drummond! 
grandiflora, Polyanthus, Pansy, fa*cy, *11 4d. per packet. Ice 
Plant. I'yrothrum. Antirrhinum, Canary Crwvr, Bgg Plant, 
E ening scented Stock, Miles Spiral Mignonette O nimental Beet, 
Violet, Sensitive plant, Tobic -o plant, Wallfl »wer, rod and golden, 
all 3d. per packet.—R. W. BEKDELL, The Nur»erlea, Wallington, 
Surrey. 

Seventh Year of Distribution. 

TELEGRAPH CUCUMBER (Warranted), 

1 18 seeds, la. ; 7 seeds, 6d.. post free. Tha seed has been col¬ 

lected from handsome, well-grown fruit. Prloe per os. onappUm- 
tlon.—R. W BKEDELL. The Nurseries, Wellington, Surrey. 

lUTAIDEN-HAIR FERNS, 4 for Is., post free, 

ilL —Testimonial.—" Mrs. Morris received the Malden-halr Ferae 
this morning and was very pleased with them. She i ncl oses 9*. lx 
stamp* fur four to be sent to each of the enclosed addresses.— H on th - 
fleid. Handy, Cardiff."—K. W. BEKDELL, The Nurseries Welling¬ 
ton. Surrey. 

Write for Catalogue of 

HHOICE FLOWER SEEDS in small quan- 

U titles and NEW PLANTS, post tree — R. W. BKEDELL, The 
Nurseries. Wellington. Surrey. 

DALSAM, EXTRA DOUBLE.-My special 

U strain, Si seeds, 4d. Testimonial.—'• Hr,— The Balsams 
grown from your seed turned out grand; they were the best I 
nave ever seen; everyone double, and such a splendid variety of 
colours—pure white, pink purple, scarlet-flaked, Ac— J. Marshall 
IS, Butts Road, Wal*aU.”-R. W. BBBDELL, The Nurseries, Wel¬ 
lington. Surrey. 

PRIMULA SINENSIS FIMBRLATA.—Same 

X strain as I sent out last se ison.per packet, 9s. 6d. and la. 8d., 
' *.BEEDKLL. The Nurseries, Wal- 


New, Rare, and Choice Plante 

EXTRAORDINARILY CHEAP. 

J H. LEY, having a large, healthy, and 

S well-grown Stock of the tallowing beautiful plants, will send 
them (carefully and perfectly packed; on receipt of P O.O. No 
charge for packing, mats, or hamper If cash Is seat In advance. 
Hat/or ?wirier dozens at tan* rats* Many plant* are now offered at 
less than u quarter the prices of London Arms, or'of those who pro¬ 
fess to be co-operative, bee Catalogue! Inspection requested! 
Hundreds of Testimonials to the value of well and qulckiy-growa 
plants ss compared with those kept In stock for years (the case 
In most nurseries) can be seen from the gardens of most of tha 
Nobility and Gentlemen Amateurs in Oreat Britain. ^ 

13 Adlantum cardlochlrnnum. This rare and most beautiful 
Maidenhair has been raised from spores for the flrst 

time ; good plants .It 0 

19 Adlantum (arleyense, strong plants, single crowns ; ra¬ 
pidly make specimens. ..19 0 

12 Adlantum concmnum. a lovely Pern .. .. .. ..6 0 

12 Pteris tricolor, beautifully va legated .. .. 13 0 

12 Blechnum corcovadonee, extra strong 4-ln. pots .. .. 6 0 

lx New and Hare Ferns, twelve distinct sorts (catalogue 

prices. 86*.) .9 0 

12 Azalea Indies, new and distinct sorts, full of buds .. 18 0 

12 Palms handsome specimens, 1 ft. to 9ft., InMn. pots; 

ilx pairs. •• •• •• •» .. t\ 0 

12 Euaharis amazonlca.6s., 13*., or 21 0 

12 Orchids, choice sorts, flowering plants .21 0 

12 Carnations, pure white, strong.19 o 

12 ,, choice mixed sorts.6 

12 Primula japonica and varieties of amoena .. ..4 0 

12 Ferns for decoration or cutting .4 0 

12 Toe Roses.strong, m pots .16 0 

12 British and Hardy Ferns, distinct .4 0 

12 Stove Plants (ornamental foliage and flowering; .. 6s. * 12 0 

12 LIU urn lnnciflorum, fine bulbs of this beautiful 

white Lily.8 0 

12 Llliuui candulum, Large bulbs .. •• .6 0 

12 , * stratum „ .IX 0 

13 ,, davuricum „ .. .60 

12 „ spiendens „ .9 0 

12 „ Martagon .8 0 

12 nyrenaicuro(rare) „ — .. .12 0 

12 „ Thunberglanumaureum,largebulbe .. .. 6 u 

1* < r* mb ferum album .12 0 

u pomponium (scarlet rare) .21 o 

19 „ chalcedoiiicuiu tlorepiena ..21 0 

19 „ roseumspeciosisalmum .... 

12 ,. punctatum . 

12 , , tlgrlnum flore plena. 

12 Fyrethrums for spring flower, named sorts.6 0 

12 Anemones, large whBe, hardy, strong .6 0 

12 Gardenias, strong young plants.12 0 

12 Mosses, four new and scarce sorts .4 0 

12 Palms, healthy young plants .distinct .6 0 

12 Ooid and Silver Ferns .. . 

*12 Begonia tuheroia. 6s. and 12 0 

12 Sprlrg Flow«m to force, hardy .4 0 

12 Climbers, hardy, for garden, strong.9 0 

12 Drva'na*. new and valuable sort* .6 0 

•l2 01oxlnias. newest and finest sorts to name .. .. 6s. aad 12 « 

12 Caladiums, fine strong toots .6s. and 12 0 

Those marked - .being row dormant, can be sent free by post. 
Ertra plant* in aB Orders gratis to compensate Jar carriage On (6 
Orders collection* to value oj 10*. can be selected bp Purchaser* and wiB 

e included gratis. , _ _ 

The Nursery la three minutes' walk from West Croydon station 
and ten minutes from East and New Croydon, on L. B 48 1. B 
Cabs at a>l station*. , J J „ . 

JOHN H. LEY, Royal Narsery, London Road, Croydon. 


its, 


12 0 


Illustrated Catalogue of Ferns. 

W & J. BIRKENHEAD, Fern Nursery, Sale, 

s near Manchester, beg to say that their Catalogue of Peru* 
for 1880 Is now ready, consisting of 84 pages containing many Illus¬ 
tration*. synonymi, descriptions, and copious yet simple 1 Hints oa 


» Pares " r—• «n 


ULOYVER SEEDS.- 

X choicest quality, the fli 


The People’s Packets, the 

_ _ . _ finest selections, and best value In the 

Trade (postegcYrc*'). _ 

rnHE LITTLE WONDER Is. PACKET 

X contains 6 pktt. choicest Annual*. 2 pkts. Everlasting F-owen, 
2 pkts. Ornamental Grasse*. 1 pkt. Mignonette. 1 okt. Large-flower¬ 
ing German Ten-w'-ek Stock, and 1 pkt. finest Victoria Aster. 

THE COMPLETE FLOWERGARDEN 2s. 6d. 

X paoket contains 10 pkts. choicest Annuals. 3 |>kts Bvcrtasting 
Flow n 3 rkts Ornamental Grasses. 2 pkts. beautiful Climber*. 
2 pkts finest Asters. 2 pkts. finest btocks l pkt. Phlox Drummond! 
grandiflora. 1 pkt. lobelia, 1 ox. bweet Peas, and j os. Mignonette 

TODD A CO., Seedsmen, Maitland St., Edin- 
X burgh 
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PRIZES FOR THE IMPROVEMENT 
OF ASPARAGUS CULTURE. 

With a view to improving the culture of 
Asparagus throughout the United Kingdom, 
it is proposed to give a series of annual 
prizes, extending over a period of seven 
years. These prizes will be given in London, 
Dublin, Edinburgh, and the north, south, 
and west of England in different years. 
The first exhibition will be held in the 
south-eastern counties and in Kent, at 
Tunbridge Wells, in the horticultural tent 
of the exhibition of the Bath and West 
of England Agricultural Society, which 
opens on the 6th day of June, 1881. 

The following prizes are offered for the 
first year’s exhibition, and are open to 
growers in any part of the United Kingdom. 

Prizes for Gardeners in Private 
Places. 

For the best bundle of Asparagus grown 
by the exhibitor : 1st prize, £4; 2nd, 
£2 10s.;3rd, £1 10s.; 4th, £l. The bundle 
of Asparagus is to consist of sixty heads. 
The prizes will be given to the largest 
Asparagus, provided it be in all other 
respects unobjectionable. Prizes will not 
be given where, in the opinion of the judge, 
there is no merit The Asparagus must 
be free of earth, and the bundles will bo 
opened by the judges in all cases where 
they think it well to do so. No imperfect 
or “double” heads will count 

Prizes for Amateurs not Employing 
any Regular Gardener. 

For the best fifty heads, £2 10s.; second 
prize, £1 10s.; third prize, 15s. Grown by 
the exhibitor. 

Prizes for Cottagers. 

For the best twenty-five heads grown 
by the exhibitor, £1 10s.; 2nd, £1; 3rd, 
10a ; 4th, 5s. 

Prizes for Market Growers. 

For the market grower who shall exhibit 
the best three bundles, each containing 
one hundred heads, £5 5s. This prize is 
offered by the Bath and West of England 
Society. 

For the market grower in the county of 
Kent who shall exhibit the two best bundles 
of Asparagus, each containing one hundred 
heads : 1st prize, £3 3s.; 2nd, £2 2s. These 
prizes are offered by Mr. Samuel Spalding. 

Essential Points in the Production 
of Good Asparagus. 

The object of these prizes is the improve¬ 
ment of Asparagus culture in private 
gardens by the adoption of a much simpler 
and less expensive system than that now 
in use; also the home supply of our markets, 
which at the present time are so largely 
supplied with foreign-grown Asparagus. 
Although the details of the system of growing 
good Asparagus require some little space to 
describe on paper, the essential differences 
betwen that and the system commonly 
employed in England are so very clear that 
they may be shortly stated. Each plant is 
treated as an individual—as a vigorous 
subject requiring much space in which to 
grow, if strong growth and strong shoots 


are desired. Long experience has taught 
cultivators that smaller space than 4 ft. 
apart will not suffice to give the very best 
result At first sight people in this country 
might suppose that this means a waste of 
ground, but it really is not so. At first, 
when the plantation is young, waste of 
ground is avoided by taking a light crop 
off between the lines—say one of Kidney 
Beans or of early Patatoes; but after a good 
year’s growth, and when the Asparagus gets 
strong, its roots really occupy the whole 
space, and the result is so much more 
satisfactory than in tho common way that 
the ground affords a better and more satis¬ 
factory return. There are two principal 
ways of growing this crop—one, devoting 
a certain portion of ground to it, as usual 
with us;the other alternating plants between 
Vines or small fruits, or placing a plant 
wherever there is room for one. This last 
way is important, because it may bo carried 
out in small gardens everywhere, and by its 
means we should become more readily 
convinced of the value of giving plenty of 
room. Single plants here and there in the 
open spaces between bushes, fruits, or dwarf 
pyramidal Apple or Pear trees, or single 
lines, wherever room can be found for them, 
would, from the sufficient space allowed to 
each plant, soon convince all of tho value 
of the system. 

Planting. —Healthy yearling plants are 
always chosen, and they are planted about 
the time, or a little before the time, when 
growth commences in spring. They are 
invariably planted in a shallow trench 
somewhat like a Celery trench—not quite 
so deep and not manured as that is, suppos¬ 
ing that the ground is in fair condition. 
In a trench about 8 in. deep the plants are 
placed on little low hillocks, and they 
are carefully attended to for the first 
year. The plants, be it noted, are 4 ft 
apart in the line and 4 ft apart in 
the trench. It will be noticed that the 
second essential difference between the 
common way—that in use with us—and 
the way it is now desired to make known 
is, that in garden soil of fair quality no 
manure is used at the time of planting. 
There are soils in which drainage and pre¬ 
paration might be required; but, assuming 
that the soil is as good as garden soil 
generally is, no preparation whatever is 
given beyond the opening of the trench and 
the planting of each root in a little fine 
surface soil; the great expense which has 
been supposed to be necessary in the culture 
of this plant is, at the commencement at 
all events, avoided. It is when the plants 
begin to get strong and well established 
that a little manure is applied. There is 
thus a great economy in two things—in 
plants and in manure, which under the 
usual system with us is used to the most 
wasteful extent—so much so, indeed, as to 
seriously limit production by causing alarm 
as to expense. 

Staking. —A most important point is 
the regular staking of the plants, the stakes 
being firmly placed clear of the root and in j 
a slanting position across the shoots of I 


each plant to which they are loosely, but 
firmly tied. The stakes are usually of 
barked Oak branches about 4 ft, long, and 
calculated to last some years, but, failing 
these, any Hornbeam,Hazel, or stakes made 
from any other underwood will do. 

Blanching. —The question of blanching 
it, more or less, is apart fronj. the question 
of cultivation, and people may adopt the 
only true system of culture without blanch¬ 
ing, if such be their taste. But a closer 
acquaintance with the subject will probably 
teach many that there is something in this 
despised system of blanching, which so 
many persons, lamentably ignorant on the 
subject beyond experiences of their own 
overcrowded and ill-grown beds, rush into 
the gardening papers to deciaro it to be an 
absurd practice. All good judges and good 
growers know that it is necessary in tho 
highest culture, and to secure the most 
delicate flavour, and also to prevent the 
rising shoots breaking in warm weather into 
scales or leaves before they are fairly deve¬ 
loped. The best foreign Asparagus is 
blanched by piling little mounds of friable 
earth over the stools in spring. 

Home Culture. —Our markets are full 
of Asparagus in spring grown in other 
countries, sometimes hundreds of miles 
from London. It is a vegetable which 
perhaps more than any other loses quality 
every day after it is cut This is one reasoii 
why it should be grown in our own country. 
The soil and the climate of England, in 
almost every county, are admirably suited 
for the production of Asparagus. Neverthe¬ 
less, not only do we not supply our own 
markets, but many possessing estates cannot 
get a good dish without sending to Covcnt 
Garden for it. All this is wholly unne¬ 
cessary, for every farmer’s garden and every 
cottage garden might grow it well. In 
large places, where a few beds formed on a 
costly and wrong principle now furnish a 
very limited supply of very poor Asparagus, 
there ought to be an abundance for every¬ 
body. Our markets ought to be supplied 
by our own people, the early supplies coming 
from the south and the late ones from our 
northern counties. 


Potato Growing. —I am much interested 
with the remarks on the Potato in Garden¬ 
ing Illustrated from time to time, and I think 
it would be well if the writers would be good 
enough to give their best advice on the cultiva¬ 
tion of tho noble tuber ; also the best way to 
re vent the ravages of the disease, as far as their 
nowledge goes. It would be of great import¬ 
ance to all those interested in the matter, 
especially to those who suffer, in the midlands, 
like “ T. S.” I myself am situated in the heart 
of the midlands, viz., five miles north-east of 
Birmingham, on a rather cold and damp subsoil, 
rather Tighter than I should wish it. It is an 
old garden that has seen more than a century; 
still, Potatoes are grown with satisfaction, both 
as regards size and quality, and that is the point 
I aim at. I do not under-estimate the value of 
maiden soil, but certainly would give my soil 
the preference. I believe in treating the Potato 
liberally ; I like to see a good robust growth, 
with plenty of distance between the rows and 
sets. Many make the mistake in planting too 
thickly, because the soil is kept shaded and 
damp, whioh is very injurious. Such kinds as 
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Schoolmaster, Snowflake, Beauty of Hebron, 
and Climax ought, in my opinion, to be 2 ft. 
between the rows and 15 in. between the sets. 
Stronger growers I would give at least 2 ft. 6 in. 
by 18 in. By adopting the above plan I have 
been very successful as a competitor at many 
shows. Just a few remarks as to my mode of 
treatment. In the autumn, or when most con¬ 
venient, I give the ground a fair dressing of 
manuto, and also plenty of roadside parings, 
about 3 in. in thickness ; this is either dug in 
deeply or laid up in ridges to the action of the 
frost; I prefer ridging, as the soil is kept much 
drier, and it exposes a much larger surface to 
the atmosphere than when left level. In Che 
spring I give the ground a dressing of burnt- 
refuse ; the more charcoal it contains the better ; 
this I apply while hot, and at the rate of six 
barrowloads to 8 yds. square. I think if “T. S.,” 
as “Market Gardener” Bpeaks of, was to 
give his soil plenty of charred material it would 
be to his advantage, and he would bo agreeably 
surprised when he digs his Potatoes for exhibi¬ 
tion, instead of finding the major part of his 
crop diseased, to find nice clean samples.—G. B., 
Erdinyloti . 

Capsicums. —Those who wish to grow 
Capsicums, either for decorative or other 
purposes, should now sow a little seed in a 
pan placed in a warm house. When up the 
plants should be growu on in a pit or frame 
where a moist atmosphere is maintained, and 
if placed close to tho glass and abundance of 
water be given at the roots, in ten or twelve 
weeks they will make bushy plants about 18 in. 
in height, loaded with bright golden or scarlet 
fruits, each as large as a Walnut. When skilfully 
grouped as regards colour, they are very 
attractive, a condition in which they will last 
for several months.—8. 

Ridge Cucumbers.—In favourable situa* 
tiona Ridge Cucumbers may be grown without 



Gherkin of the Taris markets. 


any assistance in the way of bottom-heat 
beyond that supplied by the sun ; but an early 
start, provided no sacrifice is mado of health or 
vigour, means early production. I am not 
much in favour of putting out plants that 
have been started in a hotbed in pots, though 
I am free to admit that if the seed be sown in 
single pots, and plunged in a gentle hotbed 
almost close to tne glass, there is no reason 
why they should not thrive well, if carefully 
hardened off and planted out under hand lights 
or other protection ; but too often when raised 
in a hotbed in this way they are huddled up 
with other plants, and aro ultimately turned 
out with a weakened constitution, and perhaps 
covered with insects, and half the season is 
gone before they recover sufficient strength to 
bear fruit, and should the season turn out un¬ 
favourable many will perish without bearing 
fruit at all. A crop of Gherkins may be raised 
for pickling purposes by simply sowing tho 
seeds in xiatches, five or six in a patch, 4 ft. or 
5 ft. apart, in well-prepared land early in 
June, without any special preparation beyond 
Buchgood culture as is necessary for other crops 
of vegetables in garden cultivation. Tho 
accompanying woodcut represents the Gherkin 
or n'ekling Cucumber of the Paris market.—E. 

Mustard and Cress. —Most people, both 
in town and country, who have a few yards of 
garden land will now be thinking of sowing a 


little Mustard and Cress. There is nothing 
better in the way of salad, if it can be grown 
tender and eaten while fresh < To ensure its 
being tender it should be grown rapidly. For 
those who do not possess a greenhouse or a glass 
frame I should advise waiting a week or two 
before sowing ; the seed gets starved if put in 
tho ground too soon. Many salads are spoiled 
through want of care in the growing. Some are 
very gritty, and full of straws and sticks. To 
avoid this (after digging the soil well over, and 
levelling well) sow tne Beed thickly on the top 
of the soil, then take largo sheets of brown 
paper, and cover over the seed, which will 
protect it from the beating rain and wind. Care 
must be taken to secure the corners of the paper 
with pegs or stones. In this way a very pleasant 
surprise may be given to children by writing 
in seeds their names, and when the seeds have 
Btruck root the papers may be removed, and 
then the names appear. In no case should 
Mustard and Cress seed be covered with soil. 
In conclusion, I should remind the reader that 
the brown paper absorbs the heat of the sun in 
the daytime, which facilitates growth, and it 
also keeps off any alight frosts there may be at 
night. The paper should not remain on seeds 
after they are in first leaf.—G. C. 


THE SHRUBBERY. 

CAMELLIAS IN THE OPEN AIR. 

Tns Camellia has now given such good proofs 
of its ability to withstand, without injury, long 
periods of the most severe weather, that it may 
for the future bo classed amongst reliable 
hardy shrubs. When tho Laurustinus is cut to 
the ground, the common Laurel browned and 
disfigured, the Euonymus shorn of all its 
bright beauty, and even the Magnolia succumbs, 
the Camellia retains all its freshness. It is 
curious, considering the time that tho Camellia 
has been in cultivation in this country, that its 
hardiness should not be more generally known. 
Timidity on tho part of the owners may in a 
measure account for this, as many will be 
saying, “I prefer to keep my Camellias under 
glass, where I know that they will be safe.” 
This is all very well, but when a thrifty young 
Camellia can be purchased for about the price 
of a fair sized Conifer, there can be no reason 
v hy a specimen or two should not be planted in 
the open border. 

Inquiries are often made for evergreen wall 
plants such as will completely clothe a bare 
wall, grow in a comparatively sunless aspect, 
flower freely, and retain its verdure throughout 
the year. Well, the Camellia in itself fulfils all 
these desired conditions. The only objection 
to the Camellia is that it is not of such rapid 
growth as many desire to see in wall plants, but 
it is worth waiting for, and when well planted 
and tended it grows when onoe fairly established 
much more freely than when confined in pots. 
There is, indeed, no comparison between a plant 
whoso roots can enjoy perfect freedom and one 
whose feeders are limited to a small portion of 
earth, for not only will longer and stronger shoots 
be mode by a plant whose roots can travel far 
and wide in search of nutriment and^ moisture, 
but the foliage will attain correspondingly large 
dimensions, and will take, on the deep green hue 
of perfect health. 

It is a fact that the Camellia when in the open 
ground is much more indifferent as to soil than 
when grown under glass. Probably the roots 
become more vigorous and wiry, and can 
better master any difficulties that may come in 
their way; at anyrate, I have seen Camellias 
thriving well and increasing yearly in vigour 
when planted in soil in the open ground that I 
certainly would not caro to employ for pot cul¬ 
ture. Whoever has for natural staple a loam of 
average quality may expect to grow the Camel¬ 
lia with success without absolutely needing to 
do much to it, but anything approaching to clay 
must have its mechanical defects rectified, or 
but little progress will be made. 

There is no better compost for Camellias than 
peat and loam in equal proportions. Some ad¬ 
vise the addition of leaf mould, but I say beware 
of it, for it often contains the germs of a de¬ 
stroying agent in the shape of small pieces of 
wood or mast, which almost inevitably breed a 
powerful fungus, which, spreading on to the 
roots, literally eats them up. You may, if you 


like, add a little coarse sand, for this is anti¬ 
septic, and keeps the soil open and in a con¬ 
dition to be easily worked by the smallest 
roots. Take out the natural Boil some 2 ft. 
to 3 ft. in depth, regulating the depth by 
the water level, for it is useless to go below 
this, and put in a drainage some 4 in. thick 
of brick rubbish, covering the same with 
whole turves, which will allow at all times 
of a free and unhindered passing away of 
surplus moistuie. Take care that your plants 
are healthy, and if the ball of soil is at all hard, 
pierce it in several places with an iron skewer, 
and in planting ram the compost well in around 
it, otherwise there is a danger of the water never 
penetrating the old soil and of the roots coming 
into and remaining in a dry state, and the 
eventual death of the plant. The best time 
to plant in the open ground is about the 
beginning of April, but the plants to be set 
out should have been kept quite cool through¬ 
out the winter, otherwise they receive a 
chill when all at once subjected to the vicissi¬ 
tudes of our spring climate. In any case I 
would counsel that some little protection against 
sharp frosts and chilling winds be afforded, so, 
that the plants start into their new life with 
unimpaired constitutions. A few stakes placed 
around each plant, enveloping the same in 
a mat, will amply suffice to render them 
comfortable and secure, and by the second 
winter they will have become sufficiently ac¬ 
climatised to bravely resist winter’s fierce on¬ 
slaught. The one great drawback to the entirely 
successful culture of the Camellia in the open is 
the liability to serious damage that the flowers 
experience when expanding. By cutting the 
blooms in tho half-opened state, the injury to 
them may bo avoided, and they will expand in 
water os well as on the tree. In conclusion, 
I think it proper to state that my remarks apply 
especially to the southern counties, though I 
do not doubt of the ability of the Camellia to 
exist unharmed far away into the north of this 
island. 

Mr. Roberts, of Penzance, says in The 
Garden , that one of the finest and best 
managed Camellia wallB in England is at 
Scorner. Its length is 380 ft., and it is about 
20 ft. high. We have Camellia trees in several 
gardens here, notably at Penalvern, where 
there is the finest specimen in Cornwall; 
there aro also half-a-dozen magnificent plants 
at Pendrea Gulval. Penzance is of course 
mild, but that does not lessen tho import¬ 
ance of the fact here cited, as the perfect 
hardiness of tho plant is beyond all need 
of proof. Should these lines meet Mr. 
Roberts’ eye, perhaps he conld inform me 
whether any system of protection in the case 
of the wall is adopted when the plants are in 
flower. A wall 380 ft. in length covered with 
Camellias shonld be, when the blooms are 
expanding, a glorious vision of beauty. The 
Camellia is well worth building a wall for. 

Byfieet, John Cornhill. 

Two Good Wall Shrubs.— Fremontia 
califomica is a fine plant for a south wall, 
bearing, as it does, largo yellow flowers all the 
way up its growths. Another good wall plant, 
with a most deliciously scented flower, is 
Chimonanthus fragrans. It blooms in mid¬ 
winter, is delightfully quaint, and perfectly 
hardy. I often wonder these two plants are 
not oftener met with than they are.—F. M. 

Cutting Privet Hedges. —This is the 
best season for reducing overgrown Privet 
hedges, and a good sharp hook with a rather 
long handle is the best implement to use. 
Privet will bear cutting into the hard wood 
now, and will soon break and become green 
again. It being a strong-growing and rooting 
plant, rather strong measures are required 
occasionally to keep it within bounds.—E. H. 

Gardening in Towns.—Thinking that 
tho following may be of some use to persons 
living if not in towns, at least on the very 
borders of them, where smoke, gas, and coal 
dust injure many flowers, and the cold east 
winds in the north make it quite impossible to 

S ' alive many of tho plants given out as 
y, I beg to state that v«ry few of those 
plants advised in “ Town Gaidening ” will stand 
the cold of this district, and perhaps it is due to 
this that our friend “Disappointment” has 
failed. We have a small, we may say very small, 
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garden, and even this looks Very nice all the 
year round with very little attention ; one thing 
we advise, do not choose a large quantity of 
plants. Perhaps the soil is not bo good as it 
might be ; if so, try sparingly a little chemical 
manure, which you may purchase for a very 
trifling sum from any good florist. Nasturtiums 
(tall) grow luxuriantly and flower in abundance, 
but beware of the caterpillars which infest these, 
and if they appear Bprinkle a little soot over 
them and they will soon disappear. Virginian 
Creeper grows beautifully, and Borne kinds 
change their colour in autumn, when they look 
magnificent. Sweet Peas do not thrive where 
they are exposed to the wind, and the Blue 
Passion Flower does not flower here. The green 
shade of the Parsley has a very cooling look in 
the hot days of summer. Pansies, both white 
and blue, planted alternatively, with Phlox 
behind them, and then the pretty little Lobelia 
at the back of that, make a very pretty broad 
bordering. Everyono knows the sweet smell of 
the Miguonette, and also of the Wallflower. 
The Auricula, China Aster, and the double 
and Bingle Stock are certainly hardy. The 
Daisy makes a very good border.—P. H. B. 


FRUIT. 


NOTES ON VINE ENEMIES. 

Vines are liable to both diseases and insects, 
and in both cases prevention is better than cure. 

Mildew is a very destructive disease if neg¬ 
lected. In heavy soil we never see the least 
signs of it, although in light soil I have seen it 
affect Vines badly. Painting the hot-water 
pipes with fresh-Blaked lime and sulphur soon 
destroys it; the best preventive is well-drained 
borders and a sweet, healthy atmosphere. 

Shanking- —This is another disease which 
often causes disappointment at the finish, os it 
attacks the stalks of the berries as the fruit 
begins to colour, arresting the ripening, and 
eventually causing the berries to drop off. In 
some cases it is caused by the roots being in 
uncongenial soil, or getting into a wet subsoil, 
to prevent which I always prefer concreting the 
bottom of the border. A good preventive is well 
ripening both wood and roots, thus preventing 
rank growth, the fruit on which is most liable to 
shank. 

Rust. —This is scarcely a disease, though 
a disfigurement. It is generally caused by over¬ 
heating the pipes, or sulphur left on them from 
the previous season, or cold draughts when the 
berries are setting. 

Warts or Exoresoenoes.— These occur 
on the undersides of the leaves ; some contend 
that they do no harm, but I prefer being with¬ 
out them, as the leaves cup and are arrested in 
heir growth. They are caused by the atmosphere 
being over-charged with moisture and by in¬ 
sufficient ventilation. 

Scalding.— To this some Grapes are more 
subject than others ; it occurs at stoning time. 
Early ventilation and a cool atmosphere are the 
best preventives. 

Red Spider. —This, if neglected, soon 
spreads all over the house, destroying the foliage 
and weakening the Vines. A want of root- 
action and a dry atmosphere encourages it; in 
guarding against it, cleanliness, and painting the 
hot pipes with sulphur and milk, or with new 
slaked lime is best, but such mixtures are 
difficult to clean off the pipes. 

Mealy Bug and Thnps. —These are often 
introduced into Vineries through growing plants 
in them, and if once they get a footing they are 
difficult to get rid of until the foliage drops. If 
the bug gets into the bunches, take a light peg, 
with a small piece of sponge tied to the end of 
it, dip it in spirits of turpentine, and merely 
touch the insect; this will destroy it. J. S. 

J Profitable Strawberry Culture.—A 

'labourer of my acquaintance having a garden 
75 ft. long by 12 ft. wide has for several years 
cultivated Strawberries for sale as follows: 
He commenced by making two beds across the 
middle of his garden, each bed being 4 ft. wide. 
Hie variety planted was Rivers’ Eliza, a free- 
bearing kind which appears to suit his soil, 
Which is of a light character. On the outer sides 
of these two beds he planted three rows of 
Early Ashleaf Potatoes, which he lifted about 
the cud of June. The land thus cleared early 


was raked level, so that the Strawberry runners 
could overrun it and establish themselves and 
produce a crop the following season. Next year 
he planted Early Ashleaf Potatoes as before up 
to the Strawberry runners produced the previous 
summer, lifted the Potatoes at the end of June, 
and levelled the land again for runners. He 
called this system “a travelling Strawberry 
bed,” a designation which it well deserved, for 
the whole garden soon became covered with 
Strawberry plants. About the third year the 
two beds first planted became exhausted, and 
the plants were dug in along with a good por¬ 
tion of manure. In the spring a crop of Kidney 
Potatoes was taken off the land thus bared, and 
Strawberry runners allowed to establish them¬ 
selves. Each succeeding year this practice was 
followed. There are many persons who have 
gardens the soil of which is so light that all 
attempts to cultivate Strawberries in them have 
been unsuccessful. Where clay cannot readily be 
obtained, road scrapings can generally bo had 
for nothing. In preparing a plot of land, let a 
good portion of these be incorporated with the 
soil and also some good manure. Tread the beds 
down firmly and then plant the runners about 
15 in. apart, and a fair crop may be produced 
the first year. Strawberry runners procured 
fronfi a distance always do better than those 
from one’s own garden.—H. T. 

Raspberries under Trees.— As the 
Raspberry naturally likes a shady situation, 
good crops of it may be obtained from canes 
grown under fruit trees where little else would 
succeed. Let plantations therefore of one or two 

§ ood kinds be made under fruit trees, and never 
ig amongst them, as it injures the roots which 
ramify close to the surface of the soil. Keep 
weeds down with the hoe. In July when the 
fruit is ripening, if the weather be dry give 
abundance of water, otherwise the fruit will be 
small; even liquid manure given every week at 
that time has a wonderful effect in increasing 
the crop. In winter give a coating of manure, 
the liquid portion of which gets washed into the 
soil during winter, and about February prick in 
the soiled part with a spade or fork by merely 
turning it over aud covering it with one or tw’o 
inches of the soil. Cut down the canes to 3 ft. 
and stake them in the usual way. Quite as 
much fruit will be got from a cane 2^ ft. in 
length as from one 4 ft., and in the case of a 
low fruiting cane, the fruit has a better chance 
of escaping without injury to birds. The suckers, 
which grow rapidly in summer, spread out 
their foliage, and cover the fruit with 3-ft. canes, 
and the finest fruit is always found under dense 
foliage. In order to give an idea of the value 
of a Raspberry plantation under fruit trees, I 
may state that one 20 yards long and 4 yards 
broad in a north aspect has been known to 
yield from 50 to GO quarts of fruit during the 
summer. The fruit should be gathered three or 
perhaps four times a week. The Raspberry crop 
never fails like that of other fruit, but the 
plants must be freely watered, as water is always 
oeneficial when the fruit is ripening.—T. 


Annual Chrysanthemums.— Both the 
double and single kinds of annual Chrysanthe¬ 
mums are excellent border plants, and their 
blossoms are very useful for cutting for vases 



Annual Chrysanthemum (C. carinatum). 


and nosegays. One of the best, C. Bur- 
ridgeanum, isacompAct and bushy-habited plant, 
Ana bears large golden-yellow flowers, each 


having a dark purplish-brown zone and a purple 
eye or disc, the colours being very bright and 
well-defined. Other good kinds are: Coronarium, 
yellow, single and semi-double ; C. nanum, new- 
dwarf var., double white and yellow mixed ; 
Carinatum, white and yellow ray, brown centre ; 
C. aureum flore-plcno, double yellow; C. atro- 
coccineum, dark crimson-brown variety; C. 
Dunnetti, new white double and semi-double 
varieties; C. hybridum, new double and semi¬ 
double varieties, several shades purple rays ; C. 
venuBtum, ray florets stained with purple; C. 
Lord Beaconsfield, an improved form of pre* 



Annual Chrysanthemum (C. inodorum plenissimum). 

ceding, maroon; C. inodorum plenissimum, 
finely cut foliage, pure white, double flowers. 
The seed should be sown in open beds or borders 
in April or May where the plants are to flower, 
or they may be sown earlier in pans or boxes of 
light, rich earth, in a pit or frame, from which 
they can be transplanted after all danger from 
frost is over. Planted singly in rich soil in an 
open and sunny position, they form the most 
beautiful.of all composite-flowered annuals, and 
well deserve culture. They generally bloom 
in July and August, and last until cut down by 
frost. 

Spring-blooming- Annuals —Two or 
three of these deserve special mention on account 
of their undoubted beauty. One of these is the 
charming Collinsia verna, but it is seldom met 
with. The seeds should be sown thinly in lines 
soon after it is gathered ; in duo course it will 
germinate, and being of a very hardy character 
it stands the winter and flowers along with the 
Daffodils in spring. It is said that its seeds will 
not germinate unless sown soon after they are 
ripe. Collinsia violacea is a later introduction, 
which, like C. verna, should bo sown in autumn 
to bloom in spring. It is a very showy annual, 
but nevertheless it is not a favourite. Then 
there is the exquisitely charming Leptosiphon 
roseus, one of the most lovely of dwarf spring¬ 
flowering annuals. It should bo sown in autumn 
by casting a little seed over the bed and then 
thinly surfacing it with fine soil. It will grow 
freely, and in spring form a carpet of a delicate 
soft, pinkish blush. It is one of those useful 
flowers that should find a place in every garden. 
—D. 

Tropffloltim speolosum. —I have grow n 
this valuable creeper for the last six years both 
in the north and south of Scotland. In tho 
south I had it planted along with Clematises, 
such asC. Jackmani, and let it creep over the 
whole plant, and the effect was all that could be 
desired. I had it planted in tho north to cover 
a wall 4 ft. high, quite close to the front door. 

I found the plant quite hardy. It had a south 
aspect, with 18 in. of good loam to grow in. We 
put about 3 in. or 4 in. of rotten manure over 
the roots in winter and removed it in spring, 
when growth commenced. The roots wander 
away from where you want them, which is a 
drawback. Last spring we had the plants care¬ 
fully lifted with a steel fork, and added some 
fresh soil, and planted them again, and as the 
roots were pretty strong and getting the fresh 
«oil they did better last summer tbon ever we 
<aw them before.— J. Jrkkuky, 
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FLOWERS FOR CLAYEY SOIL. 

The following annuals do well in a stiff soil 
resting on clay from 3 in. to 1 ft. high : Silone 
pendula and its varieties, Lcptosiphon, all 
varieties; 1 ft. to 18 in. high: Clarkia pul- 
chella and varieties, Godetia Whitneyi and 
varieties, Convolvulus minor, Crimson Flax, 
annual Chrysanthemums ; 2 ft. high : Godetia 
The Bride, Clarkia elegans and varieties, 
Climbers, Convolvulus major, Canary Creeper, 
Sweet Peas. Other annuals can be grown by 
lightening the soil with sand and wood ashes 
where they are to be sown, or by raising little 
hillocks of soil along the borders ; this applies 
especially to the dwarfer sorts. Of half-hardy 
annuals of easy culture the following will do if 
sown in boxes in a sunny greenhouse window, 
and planted out as soon as they are large enough 
to handle in well dug, well manured soil : Ten- 
week Stocks, Indian and Japanese Pinks, and 
Phlox Drummondi, both the grandiflora and 
compacta varieties; Antirrhinums will flower in 
sunny positions the first year treated in the 
same way; they are very showy amongst shrubs ; 
the soil for them should be well mixed with old 
mortar or lime in some form. Where planting 
can be done in March 
and April it is not neces¬ 
sary to trust to annuals 
for the decoration of a 
garden the first sum¬ 
mer. Florists’ Anemones 
and Ranunculus may 
be planted at once to 
flower in May and June. 

Japanese Anemones 
planted now will flower 
well in September. 

Gladioli planted in April 
will make a fine show 
in the autumn months. 

Border Carnations may 
still be planted. Pyre- 
thrums may be planted 
at once, and are showy, 
well-behaved plants, 
flowering twice in a sea¬ 
son, and little known in 
small gardens. A good 
dozen are Niveum ple¬ 
num, Le Mont Blanc, 

Solfatorre, Lady 
Blanche, Nancy, Ceres, 

Captain Nares, Fulgens 
plcnissima, Gloire do 
Stalle, Herman Stenger, 

Duchess of Edinburgh, 

Rubrum plenum. These 
may be almost said to 
supersede the Chrysan¬ 
themum for [out-door 
decoration on cold soils, 
the flowers being simi¬ 
lar, and the habit of 
the plants much neater 
when out of bloom, 
and they are thoroughly 
hardy. Perennial 
Phloxes may still be 
planted, and should be in 
every garden ; they produce splendid heads of 
bloom, are useful for cutting, and are very bright 
and showy in colour. Good beds may be made 
of them alone, as they vary in height from 
1 ft. to 3 ft. A good and varied dozen for a 
small garden are Auguste Riviere, Coccinea, 
David Syme, Henry Cannell, James Cocker, 
Larina, Mons. Marin Saison, Princess of Wales, 
Roi de Roses, Triomphe du Parc do Neuilly, 
Virgo Maria, William Veitch. Pansies make 
a grand show in positions shaded from the mid¬ 
day sun. A packet each of Belgian and show 
Pansies sown in the greenhouse now, and planted 
out as soon as large enough, will make plants 
which will bloom nearly the whole summer. A 
depth of 2 ft. of soil should be provided for all 
these plants except the Ranunculus, florists’ 
Anemones, and Pansies, for which 18 in. is 
sufficient. Clay can be made suitable for plants 
quickly by digging into it turf, or tho parings of 
country roadsides and sand, taking care to bury 
the turf deep enough to prevent its springing. 
This with a little guano, or Clay’s Fertiliser, I 
have found better than fresh manure; but where 
thoroughly rotted manure can be had that with 
sand and wood ashes answers best. The simplest 
way to make good garden soil out of clay is to 


break it well up in autumn and expose it to 
frost, turning it over when workable,so as to get 
it all frozen. When a dry thaw occurs the clay 
will be found quite loose and friable, and should 
be at once mixed with sand and ashes before 
rain falls to consolidate it. J. D. 


Salvia splendens miniata.— This is the 
best of all the varieties of S. splendens. Its habit 
of growth is compact and shoit-jointed; its leaves 
are smaller and darker green than those of the 
type, and they are more heart-shaped. It is a 
very free-flowering plant, and one which throws 
out a number of Bpikes at one timeof the brightest 
scarlet; even in tne case of small plants it flowers 
very freely.—U. B. 


Treatment of Herbaceous Borders. 
—Most of the plants will be above ground, and 
the mulching material put on early in the winter 
ought to be dug in ; for this operation use a fork 
in preference to the spade. Should the Grass 
need edging, it can be done at the same time, 
thereby imparting to the whole a neat appear 



Canary Creeper (Troprcolum canariense). 


ance. Be very careful not to disturb the roots 
of any kind of Lilies, as they, more than most 
subjects, are impatient of any interference at 
this season. Summer and autumn-blooming 
herbaceous plants, such as Phloxes, Asters, or 
any flowers that exist in large masses when the 
season is considerably advanced, it will be well 
to divide at the present time, as by this means 
their roots will be placed within reach of fresh 
soil, which will strengthen them and enable them 
to bloom better. It is necessary to keep well 
back in the border tall-growing plants of this 
description, but as far as possible avoid plant¬ 
ing them where the ground is occupied with the 
roots of deciduous trees, as herbaceous plants 
have but a very poor chance of success under 
such circumstances ; yet as in such situations 
it does not look well to have the ground bare, 
there is nothing better suited than the strongest 
tall-growing varieties of Michaelmas Daisies and 
Golden Rods, to assist which in such positions 
an extra liberal dressing of manure should be 
given every spring, digging the ground with the 
spade a full spit in depth, which will cut off 
the obtruding roots, and for a considerable 
portion of the summer spare the plants being 
affected by them. Any choice plants that are 


subject to the attacks of slugs will be benefited 
by an inch of coal ashes being placed round their 
collars, which, though it will not altogether 
prevent the slugs from attacking them, will in 
a great measure hinder them from harbouring 
under the plants. 9 

Climbing TropSBOlums.—These are the 
easiest grown and most attractive of climbers. 
They may be used for covering walls, for drap¬ 
ing balconies, and window boxes, or they may 
be grown on round or pyramidal shaped trellises. 
Masses of shrub3 look none the worse for a little 
lighting-up during the summer months by means 
of the climbing forms of the Tropaeolum, such 
as Lobbianum and canariense ; and if a few 
seeds of these be dropped into the ground just 
behind any dense stiff-growing shrubs, they will 
soon grow and attach their young shoots to 
them, and then run about and flower with great 
freedom. Especially are the small-flowered and 
more refined forms of the Lobbianum section 
suitable for this purpose, as they are nothing 
without support, and yet do not grow with that 
degree of coarseness that characterises the com¬ 
moner kinds. The more varied the colours used 
the better. At no time need these creepers 
look unsightly, as when they are killed by the 
early autumn frosts they can soon be pulled off 
the shrubs ; and if the growth has not been too 
luxuriant the shrubs will be but little the worse 
for their summer dress. Once get a good plant, 
and it can be easily maintained from year to 
year by self-sown seed. Deep digging amongst 
shrubs should be avoided ; the surface should 
only be slightly pointed with a fork, or kept 
free from weeds with the hoe. For window 
boxes or small gardens the seed may be sown 
in small pots in March and be transplanted 
when strong enough. Mixed with Clematis 
the Canary Creeper is very effective, and if a 
few plants of Eccremocarpus scaber be added, 
the trio is complete and effective. 


SOWING SMALL SEEDS. 

Now that the busy time for seed sowing has 
arrived it may not be amiss to give a few hints 
concerning the sowing of small seeds, which to 
often puzzle the inexperienced to get up. Many 
who succeed perfectly well with large and 
moderate-sized seeds utterly fail when such aB 
aredistinguished by adust-like, minute nature are 
in question. And yet there is no more difficulty 
in inducing the free germination of the smallest 
seed than of one as large as a Pea, providing the 
operation of sowing is set about in the right 
way. The successful germination of small seeds 
hinges more upon previous preparation than 
upon after care, and the most tender solicitude 
will fail in inducing free growth when the bed 
is not made to the liking of the seed. I wish 
to impress this fact upon those who may be in¬ 
tending to commit seed of small size to the soil, 
either under glass, or in the open air, for too 
frequently it is a case of more haste less speed, 
and the grower at last, but too late, recognises 
the fact that something more than just burying 
the seeds in the soil is necessary to obtain a full 
measure of success. In the first place the com¬ 
post employed cannot well be too sweet and 
porous, for it must be remembered that the 
delicate rootlet that first enters the soil is, in 
the case of small seeds especially,endowed with 
an extremely sensitive organisation, and is really 
notable to force its way through earth surcharged 
with moisture and impurities, the consequence 
being that where this point has not been well 
attended to, germination does not proceed 
beyond the first stage, and decay and death 
ensue. Therefore, tako special care that all 
soil used in seed sowing has been every particle 
of it subjected to the purifying influence of the 
elements, to the extent of entirely eliminating 
all noxious gases, and bringing it into such a 
free mellow state that it cannot well clog or 
become sour when moistened. Leaf-mould 
should largely enter into compost intended for 
seed sowing, except in the case of such Beeds as 
require peat in a pure state, and there are not 
many Buch. Two-thirds of this material and 
one-third fibrous loam will suit most soft-wooded 
plants, adding to it quite one-fifth of silver 
sand, which not only when intimately mixed 
with the soil seems to keep it free and more 
susceptible to atmospheric influences, but it 
appears to enlist a stimulating effect upon the 
tender fibres of delicate-rooted subjects. Good 
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in a decayed state only. It may not be generally 
known that fresh tan and stable litter mixed 
make a hotbed very much superiorto stable-yard 
manure alone, and even superior to one of litter 
and leaves. For Cucumbers and Melons I 
always use tan and litter in equal proportions, 
and I find that the mixture suits them admirably. 
—A. H. H. 



THE COMING WEEK’S WORK 

Extracts from a Garden Diary , March 14 to 19. 

Thinning Grapes. Dicing ground lately cleared of 
Celery for Onions. Sowing west border with Carrots. 
Sprinkling with artificial manure, cultivating, ami 
drilling south border for J’otatoes. Propagating 
Verbenas and Ageratiims. Sowing Lobelias ami 
Sehlzanthuses. Earthing tip Potatoes in frames 
Sowing east border with Student Parsnip and James’ 
intermediate Carrot. Planting south b irder with Alpha, 
King of tho Karlies, and Early lf.unsworth Pot^toos 
Planting first batch of Melons. Tying Tomatoes in 
fruiting pit. Tying Cucumbers. Potting Kerns. Sowing 
first batch of Turnips between Rhubarb. Sowing first 
batch of Celery. Hoeing and cleaning Asparagus beds. 
Sowing Pyrethrums. Thinning Mignonette in pots, 
sowing Begonia seeds. Staking and tying Roses. 
Propagating Begonias. Planting Potatoes. Pruning 
and nailing Pears and Morello Cherries. Getting Roses, 
Dcutzias, Ac., that have been forced from cold houses to 
the open air. Potting Gloxinias, Calanthes, and 
Calceolarias. Staking Pyramid Apples; also first crop 
of Peas outside. Clearing ground of Brussels Sprouts, 
Ac. Sowing Polnsettia seed ami a pan of Lavender. 
Clearing off ami cultivating ground for Potatoes. Plant¬ 
ing International Kidney Potatoes. Pruning and nail 
ing Cherries and Figs on east wall. Getting half-hardy 
plants out of spaa-roofed house. 

Fruit. 

Vinos. —In the early house it will be neces¬ 
sary to get all thinning of bunches and berries 
finished without delay, as every hour lost in the 
performance of this tedious operation places a 
useless strain upon the Vines. When the thin¬ 
ning has been brought to a close the inside 
borders should be well mulched with short horse 
manure, and copiously watered to an extent that 
will ensure the proper moistening of the soil 
quite down to the drainage. All available sur¬ 
faces should bo syringed twice a day; in the 
morning with clear water, and at night with 
some stimulating liquid where tho Vines show 
signs of weakness. From this time until the 
Grapes are stoned gross laterals only should be 
stopped, and a little night air with tho tempera¬ 
ture standing at 60° will increase the vigour of 
tho Vines. Givo a little air at 70° ; gradually 
raise the day temperature to 80°, and close in 
time for it to run up to 85° under the influence 
of solar heat. Pay attention to the daily rou¬ 
tine in succession and late houses. Ply the 
syringe vigorously until the bunches approach 
the flowering stage, unless they show signs of 
running too much to tendrils, when a higher 
and drier temperature will counteract this suro 
tign of imperfectly-ripened wood. Where 
planting Vines is contemplated, tho drainage and 
compost thould be prepared in advance ; and if 
the internal borders can be made a fortnight 
before the Vines are ready, the soil will be 
getting dry and warm and in the .best possiblo 
condition for their reception. 

Glasshouses. 

Winter-blooming Begonias should now be cut 
over, and a stock of cuttings put in. Where a 
regular supply of flowers is required, few plants 
surpass Begonias, taking them all the year 
round. Gardenias and Tabernaimontanas 
swelling their buds and trusses should be 
liberally fed with liquid manure. A useful 
plant now in flower is Centradenia rosea ; it is 
distinct, and valuable both for house and con¬ 
servatory decoration. Achinieucs that have 
commenced to grow freely may now be propa¬ 
gated, using for the purpose the young growing 
points. As soon as seedling Gloxinias are fit to 
handle, these should be pricked out into pans or 
round the edges of small pots, using an open 
peaty soil, with a liberal addition of sand. 
Continue to pot on young stock of every kind, 
but avoid overcrowding the houses. 

Ferns. —It is very important that every 
kind of Fern should be grown in the temperature 
moat suitable to it. especially during the deve¬ 
lopment of the young fronds, otherwise no class 
of plants suffers more quickly from insect pests. 
Plants intended for cutting purposes, and 
which are now growing freely, must be 
gradually inured to more airy structures than 
the Fernery. When the fronds of these are 
fully developed tho plants may be placed during 


the summer in any cool, shady house; and 
when the fronds are cut they may be again 
introduced to heat, when a quick growth of 
fronds will be produced, which will be valuable 
during winter. Plants growing in temperate 
and cool houses on rockwork should now re¬ 
ceive a top-dres3ing, placing a little rough com¬ 
post round their collars to induce a good ramifi¬ 
cation. Surface the soil over with flaky Moss 
to keop the roots cool and moist, and to assist in 
keeping up a healthy degree of moisture in the 
house. 

Large greenhouse Palms should also receive a 
good top-dressing, using for them a good strong 
loam, with the addition of a little peat, to pre¬ 
vent too much cohesivcness. A few standards 
of Plumbago capensis aud a few of the best 
varieties of Lantanas should now be “ run up.” 
They will look well in the conservatory during 
the late summer months ; and than these few 
plants are more graceful or beautiful when 
grown as standards. Liliumsof the lancifoliuin 
tyjje will now require a rich top-dressing of fibry 
loam and manure. A good batch of shrubby 
Calceolarias should now be potted, to succeed 
those lifted from beds in autumn. The best for 
this purpose is the old aurea floribunda. Plants 
potted at once will be found very useful for 
decorative purposes during June and July. 
Keep them well fumigated, and grow them in 
cool frames. 

Flower Garden. 

Any beds or borders dug up roughly before 
winter set in should now bo forked over, 
thoroughly pulverising tho soil as tho work pro¬ 
ceeds, so that rains may pass rapidly through it, 
and that the sun and wind may warm and aerate 
it. Where spring gardening is properly carried 
out, beds that were planted in autumn with bulbs 
and flowering plants, either herbaceous or bien¬ 
nials, will now need carefully going over, filling 
up all gaps from the reserve garden and pressing 
the soil around the stems of any that have been 
loosened by recent gales. Pansies and similar 
plants are greatly benefited by having any long 
shoots belonging to them carefully and firmly 
pegged down evenly over the surface of the beds. 
Where agool supply of comparatively tender 
annuals,such as Nemophilasand Virginian Stocks, 
was sown in small pots late in the autumn and 
wintered in cold pits, they may now be safely 
planted out, provided they have been carefully 
hardened off by full exposure on all occasions 
when the temperature was abovo the freezing 
point. As the flowers of Hyacinths progress 
abovo ground they must be carefully staked and 
tied, otherwise they are very liable to bo broken 
off by rough winds. The general pruning of 
Roses must now ho proceeded with. Dwarfs on 
their own roots are, as a rule, the best for flower 
garden decoration. If a large portion of the old 
wood bo cut out and the strongest shoots of pre¬ 
ceding years cut in about oue-third of their 
length and pegged down with’stout wooden pegs, 
they will flower their entire length. Instead 
of digging Rose beds, we usually remove a little 
of the surface-soil, apply a coat of thoroughly 
rotted manure, and cover it with good loam. 
This will be worked in during tho season, and 
will keep the plants in luxuriant health. 
Amongst tho most continuous flowerera must be 
reckoned the pink and crimson Chinas; these 
in single beds or in pairs by the margins of 
walks in pleasure grounds are always gay with 
blossoms from early in June until severe frosts 
cut off the latest blooms. 

Where hardy flowers of a permanont’cha- 
racter are employed, such as tho commoner sorts 
of bulbs, Primroses, &c., the ground will now 
present a gay appearance. Any mixed varieties 
of Primroses should be marked now when they 
are in bloom, and lifted as soon as the blooming 
season is over. In beds of simple design, such 
as circles, ovals, or squares, cut in the turf in 
snug sheltered corners where evergreens form 
cosy nooks, Dielytra spectabilis looks well in 
early summer, and it may be succeeded by 
Dahlias, Cannas, or any of the numerous fine- 
foliaged plants that are now turned out-of- 
doors in summer. It is not only the extent but 
the variety introduced into flower gardens that 
makes them welcome to the majority of visitors. 
Gardens both large and small are benefited by 
such changes. 

Dahlias. —Cuttings must now be put m of 
all the varieties as fast as they can be obtained. 
They should be taken off when they are about 


2 in. in length. Plaoe each cutting in a small 
flower-pot, and plunge the pots closely together 
in the mild heat of an ordinary manure frame, 
keeping the latter close till the cuttings are 
rooted. They will not all form roots about the 
same time ; some will take many weeks ; the 
gross growths with hollow stems take the longest 
time. Now is the time to procure plants of the 
single varieties. Paragon is the best; D. 
eoccinea is very beautiful; and D. lutea should 
certainly be grown. Cuttings of these must be 
put in the same as those of the choicer double 
varieties. 

Hollyhocks. —It is now getting too late to 
propagate any more of these. If the plants 
propagated during the last two months are now 
well rooted, see that they are repotted at once 
into 5-in. pots. Hollyhocks require and well 
deserve careful attention at this season of the 
year. As Boon as theso young plants will stand 
the exposure, the lights should be drawn quite off 
the frames, so that the plants are fully exposed 
to the air on all sides. Well-established plants 
will now be ready for planting out; and if the 
weather continues favourable see that this is 
done. 

Pinks. —Plants in beds are now starting into 
growth. Let the surface of the ground between 
them be stirred up a little as may be required. 
It may also be desirable to mulch the surface as 
previously directed. Plants of the forcing 
varieties are very small this year ; but those 
who have them should now force them along in 
heat, in order that early flowers may be 
obtained, and also that tho small side growths 
should bo produced for early pipings. As soon 
as they are ready, these may be put in in a 
hotbed, whore they will speedily produce 
plants. 

Choice Hardy Plants in Pots.— The 
interest in these rapidly increases, and so many 
beautiful and engaging plants claim attention 
that it is most ditlicnlt to know when or 
where to stop. Primulas of various kinds are 
now rapidly coming into flower, the varieties 
of the common Primrose not being the least 
interesting or beautiful amongst them. Pin- 
guicula grandiflora, the great Irish Butterwort, 
is tho most beautiful of the species belonging to 
that genus, and well deserves attention. It 
should be grown exactly the same as Auriculas, 
and a most charming plant it is when grown in 
pots. P. Vallisneri afolia is also very beautiful, 
and quite as easily grown as P. gratidiflora ; 
both are now starting into growth. 

Vegetables. 

Cauliflower plants may now be safely trans¬ 
ferred from their winter quarters to the open 
ground ; in doing this lift them with as much 
soil adhering to them as possible, and plant them 
in deep drills with trowels ; the extra labour of 
so planting them will be more than compensated 
for by the progress which the plants will 
immediately make. The drills act as protectors 
from cutting winds till the plants have got 
established, when they may be filled in, ana no 
other earthing up will bo necessary. With the 
exception of Beet, and late sorts of Carrot, 
whicn run to seed when sown too early, and the 
finest Marrow Peas and French Beans, which do 
not germinate kindly till the ground gets 
warmer, general sowings of all other vegetable 
seeds named in former calendars should he made 
at once, together with open border sowings of 
Kales, Savoys, and Broccoli. Of the Kales the 
hardiest and only kinds worth growing are 
Cottagers’ and dwarf curled Scotch. In favoured 
localities as to climate, <>., where there is no 
danger of the haulm being cut off by spring 
frosts, Potato planting may be completed ; but, 
as a general rule, the early part of April is 
sufficiently early for all parts of the kingdom ; 
meanwhile, however, tne seed tubers should 
have attention as regards sprouting, this being 
of more importance with respect to after success 
than is generally supposed. Those that have 
been planted on warm borders to succeed those 
in frames will require to be closely watched to 
see that protection is applied as soon as they 
appear above ground ; the soil drawn over them 
with a hoe will serve the purpose for a consider¬ 
able time until the haulm gets too long, then 
litter or dry bracken is neeessary. Peas and 
Broad Beans should be earthed, for protection, 
as growth proceeds, and the former should bo 
staked early for the same purpose, and also to 
keep oft birds, sparrows especially having a 
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great liking for the tender tops. When dry, 
stir the soil amongst all growing crops, such as 
Cabbages, Lettuces, Onions, and Spinach ; it 
both aids growth and keeps down weeds. 
Herb beds should now have a general overhaul, 
as those kinds that are propagated by division 
of the roots should at once receive attention. 
Balm, Camomile, Fennel, Hyssop, pot Marjoram, 
Mint, Pennyroyal, Savory, and Tarragon may 
all now bo divided ; for even if the present 
plantations produce abundant supplies a 
renewal is desirable, if only for the sake of 
better appearance. Angelica, Burnet, Chervil, 
Dill, Sage, and Thyme are best raised from seed. 
Pita or frames containing Carrots, Potatoes, and 
saladings should now bo more freely ventilated, 
and eventually be left open entirely, except 
when frost seems imminent. Radishes and 
Mustard and Cress may now be sown in the 
open air. Seedlings of Tomatoes and Capsicums 
Bhould be pricked out and grown on in inodorate 
warmth for the present; also Celery, Cauli¬ 
flowers, Coleworts, and Lettuces that have been 
raised in heat should be gradually inured to 
bear open-air culture, and be planted out before 
there is any danger of the roots getting matted 
together. 

TOWN GARDENING-. 

WINDOW PLANTS. 

We will now take some of the plants most suit¬ 
able for window culture in towns, in alphabetical 
order, and give the best method of treating 
each. 

Abutilons. —These soft-wooded plants are 
extremely handsome, the foliage being very ele¬ 
gant, and in some species beautifully variegated; 
the flowers are bell-shaped, large, and some of 
them veined. These plants will grow well any¬ 
where, but we find that they are very shy of 
flowering in smoky or very thickly populated 
districts; however, some of the more free 
blooming kinds may be induced, with care, to 
produce at least a few flowers in almost any 
situation, and tho variegated ones are fine any¬ 
where. Of those the best is A. Auguste Passe- 
wold, but A. Thomsoni and vexillarium fol. 
aureo-marmorata arc also good. Of the flower¬ 
ing kinds the following are the best: Anna 
Crozy, lilac, dark veins; *Boule de Neige, 
snow-white ; Darwini grandifloram, orange dark 
veins ; *D. robustura, orange-shaded rose ; D. 
tessellatum, variegated leaf and free flowering ; 
*insigne (igneura), dark purple-crimson; Le 
Grelot, pale rose, veined; Lemoinei, pale yellow; 
# Louis Marignac, pale lilac ; Louis Van Houtte, 
dark purple, white throat; Perle d’Or, primrose. 
Those marked (*) are extra lino and desirable. 
The most suitable soil for these is loam and 
peat in equal parts, with a fourth part of leaf-soil 
and a good proportion of silver sand. Prime in 
spring, and keep dry at the root and close till 
broken again; then repot, but it is better to 
keep the plants dwarf and bushy by frequent 
pinchinga during early summer; in the autumn 
let them grow freely, and the flowers will 
appear in spring. When tho roots get matted 
round the sides of the pot, shift into others 3 in. 
or 4 in. larger. Give plenty of water when in 
full growth, and keep dry through the winter. 

Amaryllis purpurea (Vallota) (the 
Scarborough Lily).—This is a splendid window 
plant. It is very well known but for 
the benefit of those who are not ac¬ 
quainted with it we may state that it is a 
bulbous plant, having long, narrow, and arching 
leaves of a deep green, and spikes of brilliant 
deep scarlet flowers, which are produced in 
autumn. The most suitablo soil is a compost of 
two parts good loam, with one part each of 
sandy peat and leaf-soil, and a small portion of 
silver Band. Pot the plant so that the bulb 
shall be buried in the soil to one-half its depth 
only. Pot firmly and afford sufficient drainage. 
A 5-in. pot is quite large enough for a good-sized 
flowering bulb, and larger pots should only be 
nsed when there are more than one bnlb in a 
clump. Re-pot only once a year, and this 
should be done in spring. Be careful not to 
distarb the roots more than you can help, and 
never shift a plant into a larger pot until the 
last is crammed full of roots. This plant 
requires a sunny window to grow in or, it will 
not flower. If the flower-buds do not appear 
by August, keep rather dry for a time, which 


will generally induce them to show. The offsets 
that appear may either be detached (potted 
separately in small pots and shifted as required, 
they will flower in three or four years) or they 
may be left undisturbed aud the whole shifted 
on gradually into large pots, and in time this 
will give a mass of flowering bulbs, producing a 
fine effect, but for windows we prefer single 
bulbs, or at most two or three in a pot. Keep 
dryish during winter and water plentifully 
when in growth and flower. 

Begonias. —There are a great number of 
varieties of these. Where only ordinary care can 
be given, B. fuchsioides is about the best; it is 
extremely pretty, both in flower and foliage. 
There is also another kind (deciduous) which 
grows 3 ft. or 4 ft. high from old tubers, and 
which has rough hairy loaves ; this is as hardy 
and free in growth as tho other. There are also 
the ornamental-leaved or Rex varieties, which 
are very handsome, but only the hardiest of 
these will succeed in towns ; the more delicate 
and beautifully marked ones will not grow satis¬ 
factorily unless you have glass and plenty of heat. 
The now tuberous-rooted kinds (flowering) do 
fairly well with care. These must not be over¬ 
watered, while the others will stand almost any 
amount when in growth. All those here men¬ 
tioned are deciduous, that is, they die down in 
winter, losing both their leaves and in most 
cases stems as well. As soon as the leaves turn 
yellow and begin to fall withhold water gradu¬ 
ally, and through the winter keep dry and safe 
from frost. They may be stowed away in any 
dark place at this time, but do not turn them out 
of their pots, or disturb them in any way, and 
do not let them get so dry that the corms or 
tubers shrivel. If the temperature of the place 
where they are kept does not fall below 45 Q or 
50 p in the winter so much the better. When 
they begin to grow in spring repot them, shaking 
away all the old soil, and replacing in pots 
only just large enough to hold the tubers with 
a little earth all round. If very old or 
too large, divido them into as many pieces as 
you like, leaving one or two eyes to each piece. 
Repot fimly in equal parts of loam and leaf- 
mould, with plenty of sand and drainage. Do 
not water too much till well in growth. Almost 
any light and open soil will grow the commoner 
sorts, but they will do better, of course, in the 
compost. All Begonias delight in a close, warm, 
and moist atmosphere, so that they are very 
suitable for a case, and most of them, especially 
the foliage section, require shading from strong 
sun. Nevertheless they will grow well in a dry 
room if well watered and kept clean. 

Bulbs. 

Nothing can be better for town windows than 
these. They are better kept inside the windows, 
yet we have seen them very pretty just planted 
in good soil in the window-box in November 
and taken a little care of. We will take the 
Hyacinth first. 

Hyacinths. —Those may be grown either in 
pots or glasses, indoors. Pots are best, but the 
culture iu glasses is so much cleaner and simpler 
that most people prefer it, so we will give 
directions for this mode first. A great point 
towards success is to get good bulbs, and to get 
them to work early. It is very .little use not 
starting them till December. The end of 
September or October is the best time. Many 
good kinds can be purchased for 6d. or 
Sd. apiece, though you can give almost 
any money. The single flowering varieties 
give the best effect as a rule. Remember it is 
not always the biggest bulbs that produce the 
finest spikes of flowers ; rather choose solid, 
compact, and heavy bulbs of a good shape, 
and having that beautiful satiny skin, not ugly, 
lampy, ana dirty-looking bulbs. Fill the glasses 
with clean soft water, and put a small piece of 
fresh charcoal into each. Put enough water in 
each glass to reach up to £ in. below the bulb, 
not enough to touch it; then put the glasses in 
a cool, moist (but not damp), and darlc place ; 
a sitting-room cupboard is good, but it must 
not be near a fireplace, nor be in any way close 
or study. The best place would be in a box or 
dark frame out-of-doors, weU covered up with 
mats or sacks. Hero they may remain for six 
or eight weeks, until the roots have formed 

{ ilentifully and the bulbs have well broken ; but 
ook at them occasionally to see they are all 
right. When the young crowns are 1 in. or 
1^ in. in height, give them a little light at first, 


but not too much, or the tender yellow leaves 
will be injured if the sun or any strong light gets 
on them. Accustom them by degrees to all the 
light they can have, and when the leaves are a 
deep green remove to a sitting-room window ; 
a little warmth will bring them on quicker. 
Remove them out of the window on frosty 
nights, aud stand on the chimney-piece, so that 
they shall not get bitten. If the water becomes 
at all fcBtid or unpleasant, change it, but not 
unless, and it will probably be kept sweet by 
the charcoal. Nothing now remains but to fill 
up the glasses with, water as it evaporates, 
and to snpport the flower-stalk by a neat 
wire as it rises. Hyacinths and all bulbs 
do bettsr in a sunny window than a shady 
one. 

For Culture in Pots plant at the same 
time as for glasses. Put one bulb in a 5-in. or6-iD. 
pot or three in an 8-in. pot. Prepare a compost 
of about equal parts of loam, well-rotted manure, 
leaf mould, and sand. Put two or three good- 
sized crocks over the hole, then a handful of 
spent Hops or Moss, and fill up to the top with 
the compost, only pressing it gently together. 
Make a hole for the bulb and put a little dry 
silver sand for it to rest on. Plant so that half 
the bulb shall be above the surface. Give a 
slight sprinkling just to settle the surface, but 
do do not make the soil wet, and stand aside till 
the bulbs are qnite dry, then prepare a level 
surface out-of-doors, choosing a warm sunny 
corner if possible, and, unless it has a flagged or 
paved bottom, put down 3 in. 'or 4 in. of coal 
ashes to keep out worms. Stand the pots close 
together on this, and heap over them 6 in. or 
8 m. of tan, leaf mould, spent Hops, or Cocoa- 
nut fibre refuse; take care that there are no 
worms in this. Have a piece of oil-cloth, or other 
waterproof covering, and spread this over the 
heap in wet weather, removing it when fine. 
Here they may remain for six or eight weeks, 
but look at them occasionally, and when the 
crowns are well started into growth and the 
pots full of roots remove them. Give light 
gradually and a little water, then place in a 
greenhouse or sunny window to flower. Give 
plenty of water, and manure water twice a 
week during growth. 

Tulips should have nearly the same treat¬ 
ment, but put three, four, or five bulbs in a 5-in. 
pot, according to the size ; the early sorts, as 
Van Thols, aro the smallest, and the later ones 
larger. Tulips prefer a more loamy soil than 
Hyacinths. Plant the bulbs just below the 
surface, and treat as for Hyacinths. 

Polyanthus Narcissus are pretty; treat 
exactly the same as Hyacinths, but give a more 
loamy soil, say three-parts loam, one leaf-mould, 
one manure, and sand as required. These may 
be grown in glasses the Bamo as Hyacinths. 

Crocuses make capital pots. Use 5-in., 
and put five to eight bulbs in each, in fact as 
many as you can squeeze in, according to the 
size. Only just press them into the soil, shaking 
a little soil between them afterwards. Soil as 
for Polyanthus, then cover up as for Hyacinths. 
Theso should be kept cool till tho flower-buds 
show; never above 50°; they will not flower at 
all if you attempt to force them. B. C. R. 


Homo-grown\Tobacoo for Fumigat¬ 
ing. —The most successful method I know of 
preparing home-grown Tobacco is to bow the 
seed in gentle heat in March. When up, and 
large enough to handle, prick out the plants, 
iu boxes or pans, or pot them f-ingly in small 
pots, and grow them on until they have filled 
the pots with roots. It is not desirable that 
that they should be starved before being planted 
out, which should be done either in May or June, 
after having been hardened off in the usual way. 
The best place for planting, especially for those 
whose space is limited, is between the Aspara¬ 
gus beds, as the roots will then be partially 
shaded from the hot sun ; the soil will be rich, 
and the plants will Boon reach their full size. 
The best time to commence operations will be 
as soon as the plants are in flower. The plants 
may then be pulled up by their roots, and 
brought together to the potting shed, or some 
other convenient place, and all the leaves can bo 
stripped off the stalks. They must then be 
laced out singly, or nearly so, in the full sun. 
ut not on the damp ground. I have found 
a Quick hedge or a stone wall answer admirably- 
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They become flagged or shrivelled by evening, 
and they must then be packed (a hamper is the 
best thing for this), pressed firmly and closely 
together in layers, and remain there until they 
commence to heat, when they must be placed 
out again in the sun. Care must be taken that 
they are not allowed to remain too long in the 
hamper after commencing to heat, or they will 
become mouidy. This must be repeated until 
the leaves have become auite dry. Nothing 
now remains but to pack it away in a dry 
place until required for use. If this system be 
adopted, you will be rewarded by a plentiful 
supply of highly-coloured and highly-perfumed 
weed.—J. S. 


GLASSHOUSES & FRAMES. 


PELARGONIUMS FOR EXHIBI¬ 
TION. 

Propagating. — The usual period of the 
year for commencing to propagate by means of 
cuttings is the month of August, when good, 
moderately-ripened wood can generally be ob¬ 
tained. Choose this description of growth in 
preference to that which has become very hard, 
Wing better adapted for making strong and 
vigorous plants ; the cuttings should be about 
3 in. in length, and cut close under the lowest 


Potting 1 , &c. —Where space admits, it is 
always well to grow two or more specimens of 
each particular kind, so as to have the means of 
selection. As soon as the young shoots have 
grown a few joints they should have their points 
pinched out, an operation which will induce 
them to break out freely from every eye, and 
thus form a basis for a good superstructure. 
Now repot into 6-in. pots, using good loam and 
decayed manure, and sufficient silver sand to 
keep the soil open. Well drain the pots and 
press the soil down firmly, leaving sufficient 
space below the rim for water, say about 1 in. 
After potting, let the new soil become somewhat 
dry, and then give a thorough soaking of water 
—enough to wet ever}' particle. Afterwards, 
during the winter months, keep them just moist, 
as the Pelargonium is not too fond of water, ex¬ 
cept in hot weather and when in active growth, 
and then abundance of it is necessary. The 
object in view this first season is to get as much 
growth as possible out of the plants, in order 
to get them to form specimens quickly ; there¬ 
fore, the temperature during the winter should 
be kept higher than usual, say from 50° to 55°, 
and ventilate as much as possible at the top of 
the house, to avoid cold currents. As soon as 
the shoots are a few inches in length, place a 
piece of wire round the pots just beneatn their 
rims, and with some soft matting gradually and 



Lace Fern (Cheilnnthes clegans). 


join*, the leaf of which should be removed. 
When made, insert them in 6-in. pots filled 
with a mixture of loam, leaf-soil, and silver 
sand. The pots should be well drained and 
the mould pressed down very firmly ; when 
this is done, give them a light sprinkle of water 
from a fine-rosed pot, and place them in a light 
span-roofed house, near the glass, exposing 
them freely to every ray of light they can get. 
They do not require shading at all. If the 
temperature should get very high then open 
the top ventilators, and keep the atmosphere 
fresh by sprinkling the paths with water on 
bright days. If the weather should be dull 
ana damp, a little fire heat, with air, will be 
found to be beneficial. Remove all decaying 
foliage keep the soil just moist, and fumigate 
occasionally with Tobacco, whether green-fly 
be present or not ; and nine out of every ten 
of all the cuttings inserted will Btrike root. 
The freshly-rooted plants w ill require potting 
off into small pots on the earliest opportunity, 
so as to get them well established before dull, 
cold weather sets in They will generally be 
fit for potting by the last week in September. 
Close the house in which they are grown early 
in the afternoon, so as to husband sun-heat, 
which as yet has considerable power. This 
will greatly benefit the young stock, and obviate 
the use of much fire-heat at a later period of 
their growth. 


carefully tie down the shoots, first placing a 
stake to the plant to keep it steady. This tying 
down requires considerable care, as if a shoot is 
lost now the plant is often spoiled in shape ; 
therefore, proceed on the slow and sure 
principle, and continue the operation at 
intervals of a few days. By doing this the 
shoots can be gradually lowered to the requisite 
positions. Encourage them now to grow as 
freely as possible, and by about the 25th of 
December they will probably be ready for a 
second stopping, this time just nipping out 
the points of the shoots. After January the 
days will become considerably lengthened, and 
a corresponding rise in the temperature may take 
place on every favourable opportunity. Ventilate 
freely early in the day, and close early in the 
afternoon, especially if there beany sunbeams to 
entrap, as natural warmth is at all times better 
than artificial. Keep a sharp outlook for green 
fly, and fumigate at once if any be seen. A little 
weak manure water—soot or guano—may now’ be 
given tw ice or three times a week. If the latter 
is used let it be clear, and a 2^-in. pot full will be 
sufficientto4gals. of water. Thebestway is tomix 
it in a tub ana allow it to settle before being used. 
In the case of soot water the soot should be tied 
up in a bag and placed in a large tub of water, 
which, if too strong, should bo diluted before it 
is used. Prepared in this manner the water is 
alw’ays clear, a point of considerable importance, 


as I am convinced that for all subjects requiring 
manure water too much care cannot be taken to 
use the liquid in a thoroughly clear state. 

After Treatment.— March being now at 
hand, the pots will be filled with roots, and every 
effort must be made to keep the foliage in health 
and the plants in the utmost vigour. 1 have 
found it to be a good plan to place beneath each 
pot a piece of Moss. This retains moisture, and 
is a wonderful help to the plant. Take special 
care now to afford abundant space, as over-crowd¬ 
ing is almost death to the Pelargonium, and, once 
allowed, its effects are difficult to efface. The sun 
at this season of the year often comes out with 
great power, therefore a little shade for an hour 
or two is beneficial; the syringe may bo freely 
employed on the afternoons of bright days, using 
w r arm rain water, which, unlike most well waters, 
never leaves a deposit on the foliage. The points 
of the shoots may now be again pinched out; this, 
I am aware, will prevent them from flowering in 
their true character this season, but that is oFno 
importance, as our object is to produce the largest 
and best specimens which we can in the shortest 
possible time. Therefore, a partial sacrifice of 
bloom the first year will be more than compen¬ 
sated for hereafter. Continue constantly to tie 
out the shoots, and keep them well apart, so 
that air can circulate freely amongst them. A 
few stakes will be necessary just to support 
the larger branches and keep them from break¬ 
ing, but use as few as possible. Nearly all 
the training required can be done by means 
of the wire beneath the rims of the pots. As 
to stakes, the best are medium-sized, dry, brown 
Willow twigs. These should bo procured in 
the autumn, and sorted and tied up tightly in 
small bundles, ready for use when required. As 
soon as the weather becomes warm and summer- 
like, all fire-heat may be discontinued, and the 
house in which the plants are growing should be 
freely ventilated night and day. About July 
the blooms will be expanding, and bees should 
be excluded by means of hexagon ncttingtacked 
over the ventilators, which now, of course, will 
be always open. The bloom this season will bo 
indifferent, owing to the special treatment 
which the plants have received ; but still, 
although not in its true character, some useful 
observations may bo made as to the date at 
which the different kinds seemed disposed to 
flower, an important matter in the case of culti¬ 
vating for purposes of exhibition. 

Ripening 1 the Wood. —Early in August 
the plants should be moved out-of-doors and 
well exposed to the sun and air in order to 
thoroughly ripen the wood before the plants are 
cut down. They must be kept on the side of 
dryness at the root for a time, but on no account 
should they be allowed to suffer much from 
want of water. When the wood becomes of a 
light brown colour, which will generally be in 
about a fortnight after being placed out-of-doors, 
the plants will be in good condition to be cut 
back, but before doing so let them be put in 
any house where they can be well fumigated, 
a point of much importance. 

Pruning. — When commencing to prune, 
bear in mind the shape of the future specimen, 
and do not cut back too hard, because we must 
have size, and if the wood is in good health, the 
plants will be sure to break freely. 

Seoond Year. —When the operation of 
cutting down is completed, a good place for 
them is a pit from which the lights can be 
drawn entirely in fine weather and put on 
during heavy rains, but, of course, fitted up in 
order to admit all the air possible. Give just 
sufficient water to keep the soil moist, and the 
syringe may be drawn over the plants night and 
morning, which will greatly assist the young 
plants to break out vigorously. When the 

O shoots have grown about 1 in. in length 
ants should be taken out of their pot.*, 
and the old soil shaken from the roots, 
trimming the ends of the latter with a sharp 
knife ; then replace the plants in a size smaller 
pot, using the same soil as before; put them 
again in the pit, and keep them close and 
shaded for a short time, but admit air early in 
the morning to dry up the damp. Give ono 
good soaking of water from a rosed pot to 
settle the mould, but afterwards only administer 
water when the soil is dry. Thus treated, they 
will soon become established, and will com¬ 
mence to grow freely; when this is the case, 
discontinue all shading, and give abundance of 
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air. About the end of September remove them 
to their winter quarters, which, during their 
absence, should have received a thorough 
cleansing, and have been painted if requisite. 
Whilst the weather is favourable give free 
ventilation early in the daytime, and close the 
house at noon so as to encourage the plants to 
grow freely; Pelargoniums, indeed, cannot 
make too much growth in autumn. 

Final Potting.— About the middle of 
October they will be ready to be shifted into 
their blooming pots, which should be 7 in. or 
S in. in diameter, according to the size and 
vigour of the plants. A few broken bones 
placed amongst the crocks at the bottom of the 
pots will be beneficial to the plants ; use the 
soil in as coarse a state as possible, pressing it 
very firmly, and, as before, leave plenty of 
space for water. When the first soaking of 
this is given, be sure that all the mould is 
moistened. About the second week in 
November the shoots will have made consider¬ 
able progress, and their points may be pinched 
off, an operation which now requires judgment, 
as some varieties are apt to produce a few 
very strong shoots and a number of weak ones. 
In this case, only stop the vigorous growths, 
which operation will enable the plant to become 
better balanced, and the whole of the shoots 
will gradually attain equal strength. 


the plants will, if all has gone well, be from 2 ft. 
to 3 ft. through and loaded with flowers of the 
finest quality ; but, although they are good 
enough for most small exhibitions, I would ad¬ 
vise the grower to curb his ambition for another 
year, when his plants will have attained a very 
large size, and be in the highest state of perfec¬ 
tion. The chances of successful competition 
will thus be rendered more certain, as a bad 
first appearance in public is often very dis¬ 
couraging. I therefore recommend that the 
beauty of the flowers this season be enjoyed on 
the home stage, and before they expand the 
plants should be thoroughly fumigated, as this 
cannot be done afterwards. Attend strictly to 
watering, shading in hot weather, and to the 
expulsion of bees, which will spoil the finest 
house of bloom in a few hours. By the end of 
July the beauty of the blossoms will begin to 
fade. When this happens Bet the plants out in 
the open air and treat them precisely as advised 
last season. In cutting down leave the plants 
as large in frame as possible. After they have 
been repotted and are re-established, a selection 
of the earliest-flowering kinds should be made 
for the first great shows, which are generally 
held early in May. Let these plants be placed 
in 8-in. pots as soon as possible. The other 
stock can be potted a littlo later in the 
season. 


*t to succeed far better in a cool house, potting 
*t in sandstone and rough peat soil, giving plenty 
of water at the roots, and keeping the foliage 
dry. Where a small house for growing Ferns is 
available this Cheilanthus should certainly be 
included in the collection. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


*4238.— Glazing without Putty.— Reply¬ 
ing to “ E.P.” respecting glazing without putty, 
I constructed last autumn a small greenhouso 
8 ft. by 6 ft. 6 in., 8 ft. high at back, sloping 
to 5 ft. 6 in., glazed with Bickley’s Patent Bars. 
I do not consider on this system there is any 
great loss of heat if a £-in. beading is run all 
round the framework, and especially if the 
glass is allowed to overlap from 1£ in. or 1£ in.; 
that would be an overlap for each square of 
5-Sths or $ in. The squares should not be too 
small ; 12 in. by 13£ in. I used of 21-oz., and 1 
think 12 in. by 15 in. would have done equally 
well.—K. D. 

4303.—Sowing Acacia Seed.— Sow now 
in heat or in April in a cool house or frame, 
in well drained pots, employing a compost of 
equal parts loam, leaf-mould, and peat, adding 
thereto a good dash of coarse silver sand. Keep 



Specimen Show Pelargonium, as grown for exhibition. 


Training. — Training must now receive 
attention ; the best way to do this is to place 
a few strong stakes across the top of the pot, 
which can be fastened down to the wire beneath 
the rim ; round the extremities of these stakes 
a piece of pliable Willow can be bent, and 
secured by ties to the framework. This will 
form a neat, good-sized, circular training trellis, 
and obviate the necessity of so many stakes 
being placed in the soil, which, besides being 
unsightly, are by no means beneficial to the 
roots. Now let the shoots be carefully tied 
down, as much apart as possible, so that every 
ray of light may fall on the wood, which will 
by this means become strong and short-jointed, 
and will be sure to produce fine flowers. Elevate 
the plants as near the glass as you can, giving 
them as much space as possible. As the pots 
become filled with roots, clear weak manure 
water may be given them now and then with 
a lvantage. 

When the month of March sets in they will 
want grt at attention as regards watering, shading 
occasionally, and cleansing them from dust by 
means of the syringe. Unlike the first season of 
their growth, do not pinch the shoots again, but 
let them go on and flower in their true character. 

Treatment whilst in Bloom.— By the 
time the blooming period has arrived, which i 
will be about the end of May and ca r ly in June, 1 
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The Fancy Pelargonium for exhibition pur¬ 
poses requires in all its management treatment 
similar to that of the large-flowered kinds, 
with this exception, that, being naturally more 
feeble in constitution, it requires a rather 
lighter soil to grow in and more warmth. In¬ 
deed, to do the plants full justice they should 
have a compartment to themselves. When in 
flower, unlike the large-flowered sorts, the 
blossoms do not require a stake to each truss, 
the bloom-stalks being short and strong ; there¬ 
fore, only ubo sufficient supports to keep the 
plants in shape and prevent breakage. They 
require also special care in watering ; if once 
this is overdone death is the inevitable result. 
The fancy Pelargonium thrives remarkably well 
when grafted on strong-growing stocks of the 
large-flowered varieties. After the plants have 
ceased to flower for the season they require pre¬ 
cisely the same treatment as they did in pre¬ 
vious years. The accompanying illustration, 
purchased from the proprietors of the “ Floral 
World,” gives a fair idea of a show Pelar¬ 
gonium ready for exhibition. H. B. 


The Lace Fern (Cheilanthes elegans).— 
This is a small-growing Fern, with elegant lace¬ 
like fronds. It is generally considered a stove- 
house Fern, but Air. Williams, of the Victoria 
Nurseries, Holloway, who grows it largely, finds 


the soil moist until the seedlings are well through 
the soil and expose them gradually to the full 
light. If in the case of this kind of seed the 
soil is once allowed to become dry, the seeds 
scarcely ever come up well. The best way is 
to cover the mould with Moss, which, being 
occasionally sprinkled, maintains the surface 
soil in the state of moisture necessary to ensure 
perfect germination. The seeds may be steeped 
some twenty-four hours in warm water before 
sowing. 

4349.— Solanums —I have very fine Sola- 
nums covered with berries which I manage as 
follows : I cut them in to the second or third eye 
in February or early in March as soon as the 
berries drop ; I let them push, and when they 
have about 1 in. or 2 in. of growth on all shoots 
I leave them without water for a couple of days. 

I then take them out of the pots, shake off the 
soil, cut off any long straggling roots, and put 
them into a size smaller pot than they have 
been in, and leave them in these pots in the 
greenhouse until I am putting out my bedding 
plants. Then I plantthem out in arich south border 
and ring them once or twice through the sum¬ 
mer to confine the roots. I lift them about 
the end of August and repot them, and place 
them in the shade for three weeks or so, when 
I put them back again in the greenhouso.— 
Clover. 
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4271.— Melons. — Munro’s Lifcfcle Heath 
Melon may be grown in a large pot in a green* 
house. A good green-fleshed companion to it 
would be A. F. Barron; indeed, the latter is the 
best of the two in flavour. As regards cultural 
details, start with strong, healthy, clean-legged 
plants; lead up one or more main shoots as there 
is space to All; do not Btop these leading shoots 
till they are approaching their allotted limit; 
the laterals should be pinched one or two leaves 
beyond the fruit; weak laterals, for which no 
space can be found, rub off at once ; do not over¬ 
crowd the old leaves with young growth; 
endeavour to have as many fruit ready to set 
about the same time as will suffice for a crop, 
and when they begin to Bwell remove all the 
others and the male blossoms. The size and 
flavour of the fruit will depend upon keeping 
the plants in a healthy, vigorous condition, and 
very much of the result hangs upon the retention 
in a green state of the old foliage. All through 
the early stages keep a genial growing at¬ 
mosphere, freely ventilated, but using no 
shade. As the fruit begins to ripen give less 
water, and keep the atmosphere in a drier 
condition. A rather strong Boil suits Melons 
best.—E. H. 

4312. — Plants for Flower Beds.— Try 
the mixed system for a change. The following 
will give an outline of what I mean : No. 1, 
Harnson’s Musk mixed with blue Lobelia ; 2, 
pink and white Geraniums mixed equally ; 3, 
scarlet Geraniums with a few Heliotropes pegged 
closely down to the same level as the Geraniums; 

4, variegated Geraniums and Viola Blue Perfec¬ 
tion mixed equally ; 5, Calceolaria Yellow Gem 
with a few purple King Verbena. All the beds 
may have an edging of some distinct contrasting 
colour.—E. H. 

4313. —How to Grow Cucumbers.— 
The only really objectionable feature is the 
north aspect. This is much against early forc¬ 
ing Cucumbers or anything else. However, one 
never knows what we can do till we try. The 
Cucumber had better be planted in boxes, and 
to cut fruit in April they should be planted at 
once. Fortunately,there is a command of plenty 
of heat, but from 65° to 68° will suffice at night 
with a rise of 10° or 15 c in the day. The 
moisture must be regulated according to the 
amouut of fire used, as the sun will have little 
influence on the house for some time. Plant 
the French Beans at once. 

4273. — Vines in Booms. — The soil 
should not have been allowed to become dust 
dry. Prune the Vine at once, cutting the long 
growths back to firm wood, or so as to suit the 
space they are required for. Give water at 
once ; and it might be as well to repot, using 
turfy loam and a little manure, and some bone 
meal nicely blended together. The Vine should 
be placed so that the young wood can be trained 
in the full light of the winter where the sun 
can shine upon it. 

4260. — Manuring Fruit Trees and 
Boses. —Mulch the Roses before dry weather 
sets in, or, say, early in May. It is difficult to 
say what is the best to do with an old Plum tree 
that bears so little fruit. Manure will be bene¬ 
ficial if the tree and soil are in an impoverished 
condition. I have often seen old Plum trees- 
much improved by being cut hard back. The 
hard pruning caused a lot of new shoots to 
break out which bore amazingly. t Perhaps 
something of the kind might be useful here.— 
E. H. 

4341.— Sparrows in Gardens.— Procure 
a few slender rods from 6 ft. to 8 ft. long, as 
many ordinary sized Potatoes, and a quantity of 
various coloured feathers. Stick the Potatoes 
full of feathers, and suspend them from the 
points of the rods, then plant the other end 
firmly in the ground. A constant pendulum 
motion will be maintained by the wind ; the 
result will be that very few sparrows will come 
near garden plots so fortified. The Potato 
should hang about 14 in. from the ground.— 
Perth. 

4327. — Heating a Fern Case. — A 
paraffin lamp would be very suitable for heat¬ 
ing a Fern case, such as the one mentioned by 
“C. F. C. S.,” but the products of combustion 
should not be allowed to escape into the case, 
or the delicate fronds of Ferns would suffer. 
Could you not arrange a small tin boiler under 
the case in connection with a coil of small 
tin or brass tubing inside, heating the boiler 
by means of the lamp ? Failing this, construct 


false bottom (of zinc or galvanised iron), and 
use the lamp to heat a large shallow tank or pan 
filled with water in the space below the false 
bottom. If the case Btands in a room the bottom 
heat afforded by this means would be sufficient. 

-B. C. R. 

4355.— Lapagerias.— A Lapageria would 
very well in the position described, as these 
plants love shade. It should be planted out in 
a border of peat soil, but the border should be 
inside the house if possible. Givo good drainage, 
as no plant requires so large a supply of water. 
When properly treated the Lapageria is hardy, 
that is, will stand a considerable amount of 
frost.—B. C. R 

4203. —Single Delphiniums.-Delphiniums ranee 
from 18 in. to 4 ft. in height according to sort somewhat, 
and very much to growth and strength of plant. Thus 
formosum will bloom the first year at 20 in. and two 
years later double the height. This is the case with most 
of the strong growers. The ilwarfest, perhaps, is the 
pretty scarlet nudicaule, which usually blooms at 18 in. 
The best plan would be in ordering to ask for plants of 
even heights and varied in colour, as blue ts the pre¬ 
dominant one. Mr. Parker, of Tooting, would no doubt 
supply these, or Mr. Ware, of Tottenham. 

4204. — Lily of the Field (Amaryllis lutca). — This 
plant exhibits the mixed nature of botanical nomen¬ 
clature, as it is in some cases called an Amaryllis, in 
others Sternbergia, and yet in others Oporanthus lutca. 

It is, however, practically an Amaryllis, and needs the 
good soil and culture these bulbs require. A lawn rarely 
gives the natural conditions found m rich meadow land. 
The soil should be good, deep, and fairly dry, and the 
position sheltered. Plant 0 in. deep, and give a surface 
of carpet Sedum in place of Grass. 

4208.—Zonal Pelargoniums from Seed--As a 
rule, seedling Pelargoniums arc starved in 4j-in. pots, 
and thus induced to flower. It Is a question whether 
the tops taken off and struck, then allowed to get pot- 
bound in 3-in. pots would not prove moro expeditious. 

In taking cuttings, however, all side shoots should be 
avoided, as these are usually long In producing bloom.— 

* .D. 

4207.—Plants for Mixing with Sweet Peas.— 
Certainly few climbers mix better with Sweet Peas than 
the Canary Creeper, but as it is a very strong grower, one 
plant in every yard is ample. If some of the rich scarlet 
aud crimson Tropicoluma be sown, one plant in every 
4 ft. will suffice. Another capital climber to mix with 
Peas is the Convolvulus major, but it is not so enduring 
as the others, and should not be sown too thickly lest 
the climbing vino should choke the Peas. The Canary 
Creeper, from its long blooming qualities, is, perhaps, the 
best.-A. D. 

4343. — Passion-flowers in Towns.—Tho com¬ 
mon blue Passiou flower (P. cierulea) is a great town 
plant, but it will not flower freely if the neighbourhood 
is very Bmoky. The best way is to have it under glass; a 
cool house is suitable. Syringe tho foliage frequently in 
summer whether indoors or out.—II. O. R. 

4237.— Roman Hyacinths after Flowering.— 
The best way would bo not to disturb the bulbs until the 
foliage is dead, when they should bo laid iu a dry, cool 
place till planting time, which is from September till tho 
end of November comes round.—H. Roberts, Gulval 
4235.—Hoya Bella. -Cuttings of this plant inserted 
In almost any open soil' and plunged in a moist heat 
root quickly; even the leaves will root and soon 
produce a plant. The .best soil would be peat and 
loam, with a considerable portion of little pieces of 
pounded bricks and lime rubbish.—II. Roberts, 
Gulval. 

4219.—Sparmannia afrlcana.—This is easily 
grown from cuttings. The writer has one quite 7 ft. 
high with two branches, measuring 4 in. each round at 
bottom. It is now in full bloom. When too tall, the 
stem is cut half down and side slioots allowed to grow. 
It requires plenty of water and grows like a Holly¬ 
hock.—A Subscriber. 

4327.— Heating a Small Fern Case.—I have a 
small oil stove which would answer this purpose. 
Having built a larger house, the stove is not powerful 
enough for me. The size of the plant case for which 
I had the little stove was 3 ft. square. I used 
the stove for two winters without the least ill effects 
to the Kerns or plants. It cost me 10s. 0d.— G. White, 
30, Auckland Street, Vauxhall Gardens, Lotulnn, S.K. 

4248.—Brewing.—"G. W.” cannot lawfully brow beer 
for home consumption without a license. The cost of 
a license for a house under £10 per annum is 0s; for 
a house above £10, 0s. and a duty of 0s. 3d. per banel 
on tho beer brewed.—W. W. 

429 y.—Growing Melons.--Remove the front bench 
and arrange for the Melon-boxes to be ucar, but not 
absolutely to touch the pipes. Tho bottom heat will 
lie very serviceable to tho Melons, especially if early 
fruit are desired. Of course, with bottom heat, more 
care in watering will be necessary. As regards 
general management, see answer given to another 
correspondent.—E. H. , , 

4296.—Shading Glass.—Tho following I find to 
answer admirably and look much more like ground 
glass than (any imitation I have yet seen : Obtain a 
small quantity of white lead (according to the space 
to be covered); then thin it down with turpentine to 
the consistency of cream or slightly thinner; paint this 
on the glass covering, all parts as evenly as possible ; 
then with a piece of an old cotton stocking or vest 
gently dap it all over until all parts have assumed 
the appearance of ground glass. If in an expose 
position or one likely to be rubbed when dry, a coat 
of thin clear varnish can be given. I did the fanlight 
over my front door throe years ago without the varnish 
and it still looks well. Thin ordinary white paint will 
also answer.— Ferndale. 

4326.—Deal Staining.—“ A. C.” cannot do better 
than obtain some of Stephens’ wood-staining solutions. 
They are made for Oak, Mahogany, Walnut, Rosewood, 
and Satinwood. I believe they can be obtained at most 
oil shops, and full directions are given with each 
bottle.—FBRNDAI.K. 


4410.—Tomatoes for June.—When'shouldl plant 
Tomatoes in a greenhouse to have ripe fruits the last 
week in June ?—R. J. [ Now. ] 

4111.—Pansies and Violas —What is the differ¬ 
ence between a Pansy and a Viola?—J. T. [Pansiesare 
the florist's product from Viola tricolor, and have large 
blooms in myriads of colours aud markings, the leafage 
being large and glossy. A Pansy is practically a garden 
plant, whilst Violas proper are species or allied to them, 
such as Viola lutea (yellow), cornuta (lilac), strict* 
(jmle), Mnnbyann (purple), Ac.; those arc close-growing 
diminutive Pansies, flowers small and of irregular out¬ 
line, foliage Bmall and often hairy or woolly. Then out 
of these have come all those garden kinds, such as Per¬ 
fection, Bluebell, Yellow Boy, and many others, all, to 
a great extent, '.retaining the compact dense habit and 
more wiry growth, but the blooms arc larger. Some of 
the large flowered kinds are as much Tansies as Violas. 
4442. -Planting out Calceolarias.—Croydon,—- 
well hardened these may generally lie planted out with 
safety at the end of April. Before that time you run a 
risk of.having them frost-bitten. 

4143—Slugs and Lime — Does lime sprinkled over 
the borders to destroy these pests injure the plants? and 
may it lie used with impunity? I tried hand-picking 
last year, but yet they cleared my garden of nearly every 
leaf —Beta. [Lime used ill moderation will not injure 
plants unless they are very tender ones.] 

4444.—Moles in Gardens.—Would r salt or lime 
round the dwarf Roses relieve me from these pests, and 
do no injury to the plants? [It would be useless. Catch¬ 
ing the moles in traps is your only sure remedy.) 

4145. -Mushrooms in a Shed —J. T.—li the shed 
a close oue, Mushrooms may be grown in it perfectly 
well. If It Is cold and draughty, you must cover tho 
bed well up with stable litter. 

4440.—Camellias Dropping their Buds.— 
Would-be Gardener.— Tho plants have suffered at some 
time or other from cither drynesB at the roots, or a sour, 
sodden soil. All the kinds you name are good oiiC3. 

4417.—Propagating Double Primulas.—I have 
very line Primula sinensis, old double white, which is 
flowering admirably. How can I propagate from it 7— 
L. A. [When it has done flowering, carefully strip off 
some of the lower leaves, and drop the pot into a larger 
one ; then earth np round the bases of the stems with 
sandy soil. If you can put it iu a little bottom-heat all 
the better. In a month or two the shoots will have shot 
forth roots, and may be potted separately. Cuttings 
taken off aud placed in small pots in bottom-heat under 
a bell-glass will also root, but much care must lie exer¬ 
cised, or you will lose the lot.] 

1448 -Shamrock.—Whatis the proper way to treat 
Shamrock?—E. M. [Plant it out in sandy soil in a 
warm border, and let it alone.] 

4149 -Soot for Garden.—Will the black from a 
gas stove answer for gardening purposes in lieu of soot? 
—Constant Reader. [Yes ; it is soot.] 

4450.—Alstrcemerias.- Magnum Bonum. —These 
arc hardy, but succeed well in an ordinary frame or 
greenhouse temperature. A high'temperature is Injuri¬ 
ous to them. 

4451 .—Planting Conservatory Borders — 
Sandg Wijfles.— Camellias, Oranges, and Palms, Ac. 
Creepers may be planted out at once. Well drain the 
border, ami 1111 it with good turfy loam three parts, one 
part rough peat, and plenty of sand. Tender Rhododen¬ 
drons, Pittosporums, Fuchsias, Ac., may bo added to 
the bonier if necessary, aud the front may be planted 
with Ferns and Mosses. 

4452. —Pruning Roses.—Should dwarf Hybrid Per¬ 
petual Roses, planted six weeks ago be pruned or not 
this year?— Ignoramus. I Yes. Cut the shoots (which 
we presume are thin and weak) to within two or three 
good buds of the ground.] 

4453. —Tropseolum Ispeclosum .—Migmnette — 
From any good hardy plane nursery, such as Ware’s of 
Tottenham, or Backhouse of York. 

4454. —WItloof.— Ardenza .—The old roots will give 
plenty of growth for blanching, hut it is advisable to 
sow a little seed every year. 

4455. —Scented-leaved Geraniums.—J. F. C. 

-Apply to Messrs. Henderson & Sons, Pine apple 

Nursery, Edgware Road, London, or any other good 

E. B.—l, We know of no such company. 2, We think 
not. 

Varnish for Garden Seats.— S. J. B .—You can 

get what you want at any oil and colour shop. 

Eupatoriumoporatlssimum.— L. A. JV.—Any of 
the large nurserymen In London will supply you. 

Nicotine Soap — C. J.— See our advertisement 
columns. 

Plants for Window Cases. —A Ipha. —Read 
article in last week’s Gardening. 


QUERIES. 

Rules for Correspondents.— All caninunda¬ 
tions .for insertion in the /taper should hr addressed to 
the Editor. Letters relating to subscriptions, advertise¬ 
ments, and other business to the PUBLISHER. In ever;/ 
case the name and address of the sender is required, in 
addition to any nom de plume to he used in the paper. 
QUERIES AND ANSWERS must be written clcarig at:d 
concisely on sejtarate pieces of paper and on one side only. 
Ansiecrs to Queries should always hear the number and 
title of the query answered. Post rants arc objected to. 
Questions of interest only to the, persons asking them 
should he accompanied by an addressed postcard or 
stamp directed envelope for reply. It may often he neces¬ 
sary to insert answers to queries of unusual length in 
other parts of the /taper. Querists, therefore, who do not 
fiwl their answers in the usual department will find them 
in the, body qf the paper. NAMING PLANTS —Four 
plants, fruits, or flowers only can he. named at one, time, 
and this only wh- n good specimens are sent. We do not 
undertake to name varieties of florist /lowers, such as 
Fuchsias, Geraniums, Azaleas, d c. 

4450.—Lasiandra macrantha. — I have a large 
plant of this, which has grown very leggy and bare of 
leaves except at the ends'of the shoots. Ought it to be cut 
I back or not ? J t wns repotted a month ago.—F. C. L. 
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4461.—Water Plants Indoors.—I intend giving a 
place for a fear aquatic plants in my greenhouse this sum¬ 
mer. Would a wooden trough be suitable ? What 
depth would it require to be ? the length being 8 ft. and 
the breadth 6 ft. Would it do to be painted white inside ? 
or would it be better lined with lead / I would grow 
the plants in pots. What plants would be most suit¬ 
able ? Would it require any overllow, or n continuous 
dribbling in of water? Any other useful hints will 
greatly oblige.—W ii.uk. 

44(12.— Grasses for Chalky Bank — I have, at the 
back of my garden, a Bteep, high, chalk bank latoly 
planted with very small trees. Parts of it are liablo to 
landslips after severe frost or rain. What kinds of Grass 
seeds, If any, should I sow to prevent their occurrence f 
—A SUBSCRIBER. 

Ornamental-leaved Begonias.— I have 
some of these with large, ugly-looking stems, some curl¬ 
ing over the top of the pots, and others with an erect 
item nearly 12 In. high. What can I do with them to 
make them look decent? They are kept very dry in a 
temperature of 55* to —A. B. T. 

4464. — Plants for Shady Bed. — Will someone 
give me a list of plants of any description suitable to 
grow in :i large bed which is partially shaded by a largo 
tree?—F. W. 1*. 

41.15.-Parley Pelargoniums and Fuchsias.— 
Will someone give me a list of a dozen fancy Pelargo¬ 
niums, including some wllh dark velvety petals? Also a 
dozen of the lnist double Fuchsias ? — Double Fuchsia. 

4466.— Last Year’s Geraniums and Fuchsias. 
—I have preserved alive my last year's Geraniums and 
Fuchsias, and should be very glad to know how best to 
make them flower well this year. When must they be 
repotted ? how far and when cut down ? what kind of 
manure or artificial nourishment- must I give them and 
when? will the Geraniums do for bedding out? I have 
only a small greenhouse, without much sun and heated by 
an oil stove. As I am only a novice, a very full answer, 
with instruction, will be gratefully received.—E. W. 

4467—Constructing a Window Case.--I am 
thinking of having a Wardian case attached to my 
bedroom window. Will any reader inform mo how to 
construct it? I should like to do the job myself.—T. J. R. 

4463. -Lavendula spicata.— Will any reader in¬ 
form mo the proper way to grow this plant for its 
flowers? when to sow the seed ? and how long to grow it 
in beds before planting out in fields? Also what price 
the plants would be per 1000, if I wanted to buy them, 
one and two years old ? —Reaper. 

4400. —Spent Hops as Manure.— Can anyone tell 
me If spent Hops are of any use an garden or field 
manure?and the best way of using them?—E ast Wind. 

4470. — Bulblets of Lilium auratum. — Last 
year I purchased a bulb of Lilium auratum, and having 
been obliged to shift it, I found a quantity of bulblets, 
varying from the Bize of a nut to that of a small pea. 

I have since potted them in one large pot. Can anyoue 
tell me how long they will bo before they get to 
flowering size T—grange. 

4471. -Improving a Lawn. — I am anxious to 
improve a small plot of Grass, about 5 yards square, in 
my t rout garden. The situation is open, but gets very 
little sun, and is very damp. I Intend putting down 
fresh turf. Which is the best way of getting good drain¬ 
age and of preventing the worms working through?also 
best time for undertaking the work?— Croydon. 

4472. — Wardian Cases.— The Ferns in o.y Wardian 
case do not answer well. I have altered the stylo several 
times, and am now using sandstone instead of cork, | 
mixing it also with the Fom mould. I have had a 
Hare’s-foot Fern for some years, which up to now has 
answered woll, and havo just put in a Divallia bullata. 
The following Ferns I have tried without success : 
Cheilanthes elegans, Adiantum formosum, Lastrea I 
erhtata, Asplenium falcatum, 1‘latyloma rotundifolia, 
Oak Fern, Gold Fern, and Mine others. The case stands 
in a west widow, but it Is kept shaded from the after- I 
noon sun. It is 2 ft. by U ft. I should like to know 
what Ferns would do best, und also somo climbing Fern 
(as there is a wire arch in the case); also a close carpet 
Moss of not such rapid gtowth as the ordinary 
Lycopodium, and what treatment do tho plauts require ? 
—E. H. S. 

4473. — Cabbages Clubbing.— Can anyono inform 
me how to prevent the roots of Cabbages, Ac., from 
clubbing ? My crops were entirely destroyed last year ; 
and what few plants the frost has not killed this winter 
are clubbed. I have dressed the beds with soot, but 
without avail.— Novice. 

4474. —Walnut Trees Bleeding.— A gardener, in 
pruning my fruit trees, took out of a very large Walnut 
tree two arms, which were in the way of other fruit 
trees. These short arms, which were left by him on tho 
old tree, bleed continually. We tried a composition of 

B itch, but the sap came so fast that it forced it off in a 
ttle time. I have now put some mud on, but still it 
drips.—C. R. C. 

4475.—Strawberries for Clayey Bank.—I shall 
be glad to kuow the best sort of Strawberry to plant on 
a sloping bank facing west ; the soil is stiff clay, which 
I am told is the best for strawberries ; also when is the 
best time to plant, and please give a little about their 
culture ?— Sarin. 

4476.—Pruning Roses. -Pruning time is approach¬ 
ing, and I feel sure that a special article on pruning 
for this spring,' having reference to tho condition in 
which the severe weather has left our Itoso trees, would 
be a great help to many of us. I find most branches, on 
being cut back, show a brownish pith. Does that mean 
death so far ? If so, the mass of dwarfs probably want 
cutting back to the ground, and the greater part of the 
standards are killed.—S. L., Worcestershire. 

4177.— Bougainvilleas. —Will some one give me a 
few hints on the culture of this plant ?— G. V 
4*78 —Scarlet Croeper In Window Boxes.— 
Can any reader tell me the name of a bright scarlet 
creeper mncli used in London last summer for window- 
boxes? Is it a Tropmolum or a scarlet Lobelia ? The 
flowers are much smaller than those of any Nasturtium 
I have ever seen.—II. S., Reigate. 

4479.— Cherry Tree not Fruiting. — I have a 
Cherry tree in my garden against a wall, south aspect, 
which looks healthy, and is full of blossom every spring, 
bat never bears any fruit. Can anyone tell me the reason ? 
and what I can do to make it fruit ?—A Subscriber. 


•4480.— Aquatics In Tanks.—I wish to have made 
a shallow concrete tank, to stand on the front stage of 
the greenhouse in which to grow aquatic plants. The 
greenhouse is only heated enough to keep frost out dur¬ 
ing severe weather. I shall he glad of directions for 
making the tank and also the names of any plants likely 
to do well under the circumstances ; size of tank about 
18 in. wide and 3 ft. or 4 ft. long.—K. II. 

•MSI.—Old Primulas.—How can 1 keep these for 
next year’s blooming ?— Erin. 

us2.—Scarlet Passion-flower.— I have a young 
plant of this. What treatment docs it require ?— Erin. 

1483. — Heating Greenhouses. — Would “ p. ” 
kindly state who his stove was made by ? Is it a slow 
combustion ? and what was the cost of stove, piping, and 
fixing? how large is his greenhouso ? My “Tortoise" 
stove has kept out tho fro8t, but the (lust is so great I 
cannot keep it.—G. F. 

4484. -Training Clematis.—Which Is the best way 
to train a Clematis Jackmani which has been cut down 
to cover a wall 8 ft. square ? -W. II. 

4485. —Stephanotis from Sqed.—Can anyone tell 
me how to raise Stephanotis from seeds and give me a 
few cultural directions ?—F. C. L. 

4 is(i -Bones for Manure.— I shall be glad to know 
If bones decomposed by lime would he as useful for 
manure as when decomposed by wood ashes ? Decompo¬ 
sition by wood ashes is rather a tedious process, it taking 
about two years.—14. II. 

4487. — Chalky Soils.— We ami many friends have 
little country villas from llythe to Deal, with 
fiower and kitchen gardens to the edge of the sea 
shore, and should experience a fresh delight if some 
ono would early discant upon what to grow, and 
how to treat tho soil.—E. C. 

4488. —Lawn Sand.—I shall be glad if some readers 
would inform me whether they have over tried the 
“lawn sand" which is recommended to destroy moss 
and weeds on lawns, encourage the growth of the turf, 
and if so, with what result. My lawn is getting very 
mossy.—G. F. 

4489. — Making Charcoal.—Will some reader kindly 
inform ine how to make charcoal? I have plenty of 
> ik.—P ark. 

4490 —Blooms Falling off Cytisus.— I have a 
plant full of flowers, but they fall oil prematurely. 
What is the cause? The plant looks healthy?-M. W. 

4491 —Plants in Water.—Can anyone advise mo a 
good assortment of plants that will grow in water 
with the Arum Lily? Will Spirtea japonlca grow in 
water ? Are plauts (in the tank of a small fountain in 
tho garden)injurious to gold and silver fish?-A. M. K. 

44»2.—Borders for Graves.— What is the best 
kind of border for a grave ?—E. A. M. 

4493.— Caterpillars on Ivy.— The back of my house 
is covered with old Ivy, which is closely cut every 


February. For tho last two years the leaves have been 
infested and destroyed by caterpillars ; can anyone sug¬ 
gest a remedy ? the Ivy has Just been cut.—F. L. J. 

4494. Daisies on Lawns. —I have a large lawn in 
which there are a largo number of Daisies and Dande¬ 
lions, which I want to get rid of without breaking up the 
lawn. By what means can I accomplish this object? — 

■4-495. -Plants for Shady Rockery.— Wanted 
the names of a few plants and creepers for growing on a 
rockery under the shade of trees.— Mrs E. H. 

4490.— Euony mus euro pm us not Fruiting. 
—I bought a plant of this shrub in a pot live years ago, 
and it was then covered with beautiful pink, coral-like 
berries. I turned it out of tho pot into the lwrder in a 
sunny petition, but it has never had a l>erry on it since. 
It. produces abundance of blossoms, but they all fall off. 
What is tho reason ?—llianoATK. 

4497.— Roses in December and January —I 
can get Roses into flower in March, but cannot get them 
earlier. When should they be pruned mid brought into 
tte greenhouse to obtain the end in view?-Mus. E. II. 

4498 — Plants for North Window.— I have a 
box in my window at college about ft long by l ft. 
wide. As I particularly wish to have a nice window next 
term—in May—I should be obliged if some one would 
tell mo the best thing to do. I ain tired of paying a 
guinea for a box of flowers which only lasts a week 
and then dies. And, further, I wish to seo if I cannot 
raise some good flowers myself. My window faces 
directly north, so that it gets no sun. If I have a small 
glass erection put over the box will the appearance of 
the plants be so improved as to repay the expense ?—An 
Undergraduate. 

4499. Oleanders from Seed.— I have somo Beeds 
of Nerium (Oleander). Will anyone toll me how to treat 
them ?—Skitrntuionalk. 

4500. — Propagating Clematis and Lapa- 
gerias —Will any one tell mo how to propagate Cle¬ 
matis indivisa and Lapagcria without dividing the roots ? 
—Septentrional*. 

4501. —Liquid Manure.— Can I make liquid manuro 

from fowls’ dung ? If so, how and in what proportion ? _ 

Constant Reader. 

4502. — Lawnon Chalky Soli. -I want to lay out a 
tenuis lawn on a barren, chalky soil. The ground Is at 
present a field, but the Grass on it is very thin, weedy 
and worthless. Putting aside the question of expense! 
had I better sow it or turf it V and if I turf it shall I be 
able to play on it this year, looking at the fact that it is 
not commenced yet, and that there Is a great deal of 
levelling to be done ?— Oatrrham. 

4503. — Plants for Chalk Soil.—I have an entirely 
new garden on a hill-side on the barrenest of Surrey 
chalk, 500 ft. above the sea level. I should feel obliged 
if I could get a list of plants I had better go in for In the 
way of vegetables, fruits, and flowers. 1 only employ an 
occasional gardener, and have a small greenhouse. The 
ground is an acre, all told, principally laid out in lawn, 
well shrubbed round the edge, very much exposed, hut 
facing west.—C atkrham. 

4504. -Pears for North Wall.- Will Doyenne 
du Comice Pear do well planted against a north wall ? 
f>r is there any good Pear that will answer better? Will 
Morello Cherries do well grafted on Plum stocks ?— 
Roseville. 

4505. —Fern for Glass Shade.—Which is the most 
suitublc Fern for pot culture, to be placed wader a glass 
shade indoors, aspect N.K. ? The shade is 18 in. high, 
and with an open top, 5 in. in diameter.—0, B, 


4.)00.— Water Plants.—In front of our house there 
in a large tank, about 7 ft. or 8 ft. deep, which is sunk 
in the ground to within 2 ft. of the top, the sides of 
which are covered with Ivy; it is full of water, and there 
arc some pretty white Water Lilies in it every summer. 
Are there any other sort of plauts I could sink in it ? I 
should like Arum Lilies, but am afraid the water is too 
deep for them. I should like something to show above 
the Ivy sides. Are there any Grasses that would do ?— 
L. A. N. 

4507. —Maggots in Cyclamens.—I thought some 
one would havo answered my query respecting this 
before now. It Is tho maggot of the Weevil (Curcullo 
sulcatus). I find It is not only Cyclamens that it eats, 
but Primulas, Auriculas, Polyanthus, Ao., and a great 
ni*ny hardy border plants that have fleshy roots. I find 
it all over the garden. The Weevils are just makin g 
their appearance now in the stove and Vineries. I have 
caught a good many by looking at night with a light. 
Ihey eat the Dracaena leaves very much. I should like 
t* hear of a cure, if there is any.—H. L. 

4508. —Pot Stands.—I should be glad to know if I 
could get some small Hat plates of common pot ware 
for standing the pots on in the conservatory. I And it 
so difficult to get tho trays to thoroughly drain off at 
present. I place each pot on a saucer turned upside down, 
but I think that either round or square plates of, say, 4 in 
or i in. thick, and about 4 in. across, with two or throe 
holes in them, would bo very useful. I should be glad 
to know how other readers keep the trays drained In 
a conservatory opening from the drawing-room. Mine 
have a good slope, but still the water will eii™ about 
the pots.— M. D. 

Names of Plants. — R. W. J.—i, Adiantum 
tonerum; 2 A pubescens ; 3, Polypodium (species); 4. 

1 tens lonpcifolia.- limvut .—Centaurea ragusina._ 

lih\jl .—Hal>rotliainnus fftficicularis.-Kaj>pa,—We found 

no grubs in the box sent.- Ji . J/.—1, Alonocluvt um 

ensiferum; 3, Adiantum setulosuin; 5, Variegated 

Myrtle. We do not name such flowers as Azaleas._ 

C. B.—l and 2, too small to name ; 3, Polystlchnm 

aculeatum. - J. /)., Ashford. — Adiantum Manctoo 

(atharinm- Harold .—Sparmannia africana.- Here- 

ford.—You are right respecting Nos. 1, 2, and 5, but os 
you did not number the specimens, the names of them 
will be useless to you. Send other specimens properly 

numbered.- Scotus.— 1, Polystichum aculeatum. Tho 

largest of others, Asplenium bulbiferum ; the small one. 
lolypodium vulguro. Pterin.— 1, Cyrtomium falca¬ 
tum ; 2 , Polystichum capenue; 3, Davallia canariensls • 
4, Asplenium lucid tun. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 

PARSNIP COOKERY. 

The Parsnip is one of the most profitable of vege¬ 
tables to grow. It is highly nutritious, and may bo 
had all through the winter when vegetables are 
scarce. Seed should be sown from the middle to 
the end of March in deeply dng soil, which waa 
manured for some previous crop. Sow in drills, l-in. 
deep, and 15 in. apart, and when np,thin the plants 
to 10 in. apart. Student and Hollow-crowned are 
both good kinds. 

Parsnips Boiled.—Peel and if large halve. 
Put into boiling water; f oz. salt (where used) to a 
gallon ; keep boiling moderately tbreo quarters of an 
hour to one hour. Whon done, drain in a colander. 
Servo with white sauco. Blackcurrant jam is some¬ 
times eaten with Parsnips. 

Parsnips under Roast Beef.—Cook as above 
recipe, and when done take them up, drain them 
dry, and place them in the dripping pau under roast 
beef, dost over them a little pepper and salt, and let 
them brown nicely. Serve them in a separate dish 
with a few as garnish round tho meat. * 

Steamed Parsnips. —Peel and quarter six 
Parsnips, and steam for two hours, or until they arc 
quite soft. Put them into a basin and mash up 
with a wooden spoon, add one teaspoonful of salt, a 
good shake of pepper, and 1 oz. of butter. Mix all 
thoroughly together, nnd servo. 

Stewed Parsnips.—Boil a few Parsnips in 
salted water until tender. Drain them nml cut 
them into small pieces. Make a little white sauco 
with 2 oz. of butter, a tablcspoonful of flnur, a 
tabespoonful of stock, the third part of a pint of 
milk, and a little salt and pepper. Stir this sauco 
over the fire until it is quite smooth and thick, put 
in the sliced Parsnips, simmer for a few moments, 
and serve. 

Fried Parsnips.—Boil 4 or 5 large Parsnips until 
tender, but unbroken. Drain them well, and cut 
them either in rounds or loDg slices, a quarter of nn 
inch thick. Dip them into batter, and fry them in 
hot lard or butter until a light brown. Serve very 
hot. 1 

Parsnip Fritters.—Boil tender, mash smooth 
and fane, picking out the pithy bits. For three large 
Parsnips allow 2 eggs, one cup of rich milk, one 
tab espoonful butter, one teaspoonful salt, three 
tablespooniuls flour. Beat tbo eggs light, stir in 
the mashed Parsnips, beating hard, then the butter 
and salt, next the milk, lastly the salt. Fry as 
fritters of as griddle-cakes. 

Buttered Parsnips.-Boil tender and scrape 
shoe a quarter of an inch tbiok lengthwise. Put 
mto a saucepan with three tablespoonfuls melted 
butter, pepper, and salt, and a little ohopped parsley- 
shake over the tire until the mixture boils. Lay the 
Parsnips in order uppn a dish, pour the sauce over 
them, and garnish with parsley. It *• a pleasant 
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addition to this dish to stir a few spoonfuls of cream 
into the sauce after the parsnips are taken ont; boil 
up, and pour upon them. 

Parsnip Pudding—Wash and scrape 2 or 3 

K ips, and boil them in milk or water till tender. 

or pound them smooth, stir in a piece of but- 
ter warmed, and sugar, lemon, or cinnamon to taste. 
Mix in 3 or 4 well beaten eggs, according to the size 
Of the pudding, and a small glass of rum or brandy. 
Put it in a buttered dish. Strew crumbs over, put 
little lumps of butter on the top, and bake it in a 
moderate oven; or butter a mould, strew it with 
crumbs thickly, and boil it. Serve with pudding 
sauce. 

Parsnip Wine.—4 lb. Parsnips, 3 lb. lump sugar, 
1 gallon water. Boil till tender, strain, and when 
nearly cold add yeast on a piece of toast; let it 
work three or four days, then add 1 os- cream of 
tartar. After a few days add a little brandy and 
bottle. 


POULTRY. 


during Sitting Hena. —The old-fashioned 
mode of curing sitters was to dock them well in 
a bucket of water, or to put their heads under 
a wing and whirl them around until they were 
ready to drop from exhaustion and fear. This 
is both cruel and useless, and where it might be 
successful in one case would fail in many others, 
and is about as foolish as tying a straight stick 
to one leg, so that it cannot be bent. This is sure 
to prevent them from sitting unless they do so 
“ standing up.’* Some tie a chunk of wood to 
one foot, which is nearly as childish as the 
others, and does about as much good. The best 
plan that I know of is to coniine the broody 
hens in a good roomy coop with a young, vigor¬ 
ous cock to keep them company. His constant 
attentions will soon cure all their disposition 
to sit. This plan has the benefit of being both 
natural and sensible. At the same time I be¬ 
lieve that every hen should be allowed to bring 
off one brood of chickens during the season, and 
the time will not be lost, as she will lay just 
many eggs if allowed a period of rest.—N. Y, 


POULTRY FOR PROFIT. 

As attention is being paid just now to the 
production of eggs, it will perhaps not be out of 
place if I give you my small quota of experience 
on the subject. It is not generally known that 
eggs are under some conditions more beneficial 
than flesh meat, the medical theory being that 
eggs tend to build up the tissues of the body, 
while the effect of flesh meat is more to add 
heat to the body. It should be borne in mind 
that if eggs are taken in too large quantities 
with some people they tend to dyspepsia. The 
egg question has become an important one from 
the fact that many millions are annually im¬ 
ported into this country from France and 
Denmark and other Continental countries 
causing a drain upon our national resources, 
which to a large extent might be mitigated, 
It is not considered by some that every penny 
needlessly sent out of tne country takes one more 
from those that remain to be spent at home, and 
so far injures our home trade. 

My experience is, that for simply producing 
eggs the mixed sorts of fowls are the best, 
and if those people who are wishful to augment 
their incomes by this means will follow the 
advice given by “I. D.” on “poultry breeding 
for profit ” in Gardening Illustrated for 
February 26, 1881, they are sure to succeed. 

When you have selected your fowls according 
to “ I. D.’s” instructions, next see that the hen¬ 
coop iB perfectly dry, as a damp coop is a fruitful 
source of disease. Whenever a fowl becomes 
poorly from any cause it is safest to kill it and 
bury it at once, as infection spreads very rapidly 
in a hen-roost. The hen-coop must be thoroughly 
ventilated ; better have no door to the ooop 
than that there should be a close and stagnant 
atmosphere for the fowls to breathe. If possible, 
hens should have a plot of Grass to run over, as 
then it costs much less to keep them. If your 
space is limited, then a long narrow run is good, 
as this gives the fowls plenty of exercise, which is 
indispensable to their good health. At my 
last house the hen-coop was built against the 
wash-house, with a space of ground about 21 ft. 
by 6 ft., and 4 ft. high, covered over with 
galvanised wire netting. Then there was a run 
of 60 ft. long, by 2 ft. high and IS in. wide, 
which ran by a Thorn hedge fence. This not only 
gave the fowls exercise, but in spring and sum¬ 
mer they fed on the Thorn bads and insects that 


infested the hedge. We had a chicken coop 
quite separate from the hens, netted over with 
wire of smaller mesh. Cleanliness is indis- 
pensable in a hen-coop. It is well to limewash 
all the nests and walls at least once a year ; 
and it is requisite to supply the fowls with 
plenty of fine dry coal ashes, under cover in the 
hen run, that the fowls may rub themselves in 
it, and so rid themselves of the lice or parasites 
that they are subject to. A few slanting boards 
placed on four stumps is all that is required to 
keep the ashes dry. The nests should be not 
less than 3 ft. from the floor for the hens to lay in. 

A friend of mine who has had large experience 
in hen keeping always selects the largest eggs 
for hatching. This ensures a breed of hens 
that will lay large eggs. They are not always 
the largest hens that lay the largest eggs, but 
often the reverse. 

The best food for fowls is a mixture of Wheat, 
Buckwheat, Barley, and Indian Corn, equal 
proportions of each. Forcing food for winter 
time may be had from moat firms that sell dog 
biscuits. If fowls have no Grass to run over, it 
is well to throw them any Cabbage, Lettuce, or 
Mustard and Cress that may be to spare. In 
my case I mow the lawn pretty often with 
a lawn mower, and .’give the hens the Grass. 
Never omit to feed your hens with solid food 
(corn) night and morning, and with warm soft 
food in mornings .where practicable, with any 
refuse from tne kitchen during the day. 
Stewed rice, or dry pin-head oatmeal, or Boaked 
bread, with oatmeal mixed till pretty dry, is 
good as anything for rearing chickens. 

With proper attention, hens pay a large 
percentage on the original cost of the fowls 
I took an account for three or four years of all 
moneys paid and of all eggs or fowls sold or 
consumed on the premises, and after allowing 
10 per cent, for depreciation they paid me not 
less than 50 per cent, profit. 

A farm bailiff who lives near me, and who has 
to show a profit on all he keeps or grows, told 
me that he never kept a fowl three summers. 
At the end of the second summer he kills all fat 
fowls off, keeping only the pullets for laying and 
hatching the following Bummer, When once a 
fowl is at its heaviest weight to kill and sell it 
is most economical, as keeping it after that only 
adds to its cost and gives no additional value to 
the fowl. His practice is to hatch large 
quantities of chickens every year. He told me 
of a friend of his, who keeps a small farm in 
Stafford, that makes half his rent out a flock of 
turkeys by selling them off when they attain 
their heaviest weight. In the foregoing remarks 
I have considered fowls mostly as egg producers. 

I have a friend who ignores this phase of the 
subject entirely. He goes in for making “ hard 
cash” out of his fowls; “prize birds; nothing 
butAprize birds,” is his motto; but then he thinks 
nothing of paying down five sovereigns for the 
bird of his choice. He would no more think of 
eating his eggs than I should think of eating 
nuggets of gold. He goes in for breeding, 
exhibiting, taking prizes, and then selling the 

E rize- winners at big prices. And let me say 
ere that to become a successful exhibitor you 
must be prepared to devote a deal of time to tho 
work ; and to gain a proper knowledge of the 
true marks of certain breeds and the points of 
beauty, it must become a life study. It is a 
source of profit to the successful ones, but to 
those who do not understand the different breeds 
of fowls it is a source of loss. My object in 
writing this paper is to show that we may pro¬ 
duce at home that for which we are constantly 
sending money out of the country. G. C. 

Fowls with Swollen Heads. —“ Weekly Sub¬ 
scriber's ” fowls are evidently suffering from severe 
cold, brought on by damp ; perhaps a damp roost 
or fowl house- I would sfcroDgly recommend him to 
kill all the fowls he has, which are now suffering 
from swollen faces, as, if not too thin, they will do 
for table, but not if they die naturally. At any 
rate they must be isolated, as nothing is more 
contagious. I speak from experience, as regards 
turkeys only, which are more susceptible than other 
poultry ; but they have never suffered either in 
nature or extent as " Weekly Subscriber’s ” have. 

I fully endorse the excellency of the following treat¬ 
ment taken from Wright’s “ Poultry Book,” which 
he says is rarely known to fail, e.g., I cured one 
turkey; I had to kill the other—my only two cases. 

“ The bird is at once to be isolated, and for fear of 
contagion the water vessels need by the fowls 
should be disinfected with McDougall’s Fluid Gar* 
bolata, and refilled with water in which one spoon¬ 


ful of Garbolata has been mixed with each gallon of 
water. The treatment will commence with a spoon¬ 
ful of castor oil, washing the nostrils, eyeB, and other 
affected parts with the preparation known to drug¬ 
gists ns Labarraque’s Solution of Chlorinata Soda, 
diluted with twice its bulk of water. If the dis¬ 
charge be copious, this is to be repeated several 
times a day; and when excessive the pure Solution 
should be injected into the nostrils by inserting the 
point of a small syringe into the slit of the roof of 
the mouthy and turning it rather to the outside for 
each nostril. The diet to consist of good Barley 
meal given warm, and slightly seasoned with cayenne 
pepper, and the drinking water to have a drop or two 
of McDougall’s Fluid Carbolata mingled with it. 
The best medicine to commence a few hours after 
the oil is a Copaiba capsule given twice a day. 
About the third day another dose of oil, if neces¬ 
sary. I would also recommend that the fowls’ 
house be whitewashed, having McDongaHs 
Carbolic disinfecting powder mixed in the wash.” 
—Tiny. 

Fowls Plucking their Feathers.-E. Wilmot’s 
fowls are in confinement, though not close confine* 
ment, and have no more nourishment than what is 
given to them. 1 believe the fowls pluck out each 
other’s feathers to eat them, or with the intention of 
eating them, as the only means of obtaining more 
food. I know they will do this from hunger- My 
advice is to give the fowls the first thing in the 
morning as much Maize as they can eat, besides the 
two feeds mentioned of pudding and Corn. The 
kind of Corn is not specified, but it should be given 
in sufficient quantity. Fowls ought to have a plen¬ 
tiful supper in prospect of the long timo that must 
elapse before they eat again. If the feeding here 
prescribed were adhered to I feel sure the plucking 
of feathers would cease.—A. J• T- S-, Bovingdon. 


BIRDS. 


Breeding Canaries— I have a cock canary, 
which I wish to breed from this year. I have used 
him two years previously, but he has pulled the nest 
about and eaten the eggs as soon as laid. Ought I 
to take him away from the hen as soon as the first 
egg is laid ? and if so shall I put him into the small 
compartment ? or into a separate cage ? Will it be 
necessary to put him with the hen again till she is 
ready for nesting a second time ?—G. M. 

Larks Unhealthy.—I have two larks, which 
were all right and coming nicely into song before the 
recent severe weather; now they seem to be affected 
in the head, and roll and tumble about. Can any 
reader tell me what to do with them so as to get them 
right P-G. W. 

Cramp in Pigeons.—One of my pigeons is 
suffering severely from the cramp; it has entirely 
lost the use of its wings and legs, and I am afraid it 
will die. 1 shall be thankful to receive any informa¬ 
tion respecting this, so as to know what to do in any 
future time.— G. H. Mortimer. 


BEBS. 


Losing Bees.—I hope no reador who keeps bees 
will follow the advice given by “ Apiary,” viz : to 
stop up tho entrance of hives, to prevent bees from 
coming out iu cold weather. Such treatment would 
result very probably in the suffocation of the 
whole; and, in answer to “ Hastoe” on the same 
subject, I would recommend him to darken the 
entrance in cold weather by some meanB when tho 
sun shines, to prevent the bees seeing the sunshine, 
which allures them out A mat hung over the front 
of the hive is as good as anything —Tnos. Leitcii- 
ford. 

-The reason ** Hastco” sees so many bees 

dead on the ground is because the sun shining 
on the snow cansed it to glitter into the hivu 
and the bees thinking spring bad returned sallied 
ont and got cut down with the cold. Shade the 
entrance of the hive when the sun is shining upon 
it. If the bees are in a bar-frame hive yon can 
examine them on a fine day, and yon will see if they 
require food, as slow feeding now would be an 
advantage.— Ligurian, Lumley CastU. 

— The reason of “ Hastoe’s” bees flying 
from the hive and settling in the snow is giveu 
in his own statement : “ A warm sun shining 

full cn the entrance of the hive, and snow covering 
the ground.” The refraction of the sun upon the 
snow deceived the bees, and they, thinking it was 
sunshine pure and simple, and feeling the grateful 
warmth upon the hive, crowded out for a cleansing 
flight, and alighted on the snow, from which few 
would arise. Remedy: Shade the entrance of the hive 
during the prevalence of snow with a piece of thin 
wood placed slant-wise before it. Very likely the 
stook is a strong one, but still feed when the Crocus 
begins to bloom, both with syrup and artificial pollen. 
It is not a prudent practice to purchase stocks in the 
antnmn. Far better to bny a first swarm in the 
•spring. 
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AN AMATEUR’S GREENHOUSE. 

I happen to have a great love for a garden, 
bat 1 have also a somewhat slender purse; and, 
as 1 have for a decade of years had a good deal 
of enjoyment out of my greenhouse (for I have 
only one), it may be that my experience, taken 
from a lower level, may be of interest to many 
similarly situated. 

Let me say, then, what my object is; I am 
fond of having flowers in my sitting-room. My 
object then is, during the winter, spring and 
early summer months, before there is a copious 
supply of outdoor blossoms, to be able to gather 
a few flowers to odd to the foliage which is 
always obtainable. To attain this, I havo one | 
greenhouse, or rather two joined together. The | 
upper one is a span roof 20 ft. in length, 12 ft. 
wide, and 11 ft. high. The lower one is a lean- 
to, 13 ft. long. The lower one has in it a couple 
of Vines (Black Hamburghs), so that it can only 
be used for certain odd purposes which I will 
detail, and not for growing plants. To heat it, 

I have a common fireplace and drain pipes. Of 
this more presently. The centre walk of the 
house ie formed of battens 3 in. wide, with 
spaces between, under which I can stow away, 
out of sight, Lachenalias, Tropreolums, and such 
like plants when they have done their duty. 
The stages are'on each side, level, 4 ft. 6 in. wide, 
composed in the Bame way of battens, instead 
of shelves, leaving clear spaces between them 
for the water to run down. As they are some 
feet from the ground, there is room under¬ 
neath where I can stand at times Vallotas, and I 
other plants which are going to rest. Over the 
centre path I have a shelf, which runs down 
two-thirds of the house, and on this I place 
some square boxes with cuttings of Pelargo¬ 
niums for putting out in the summer. I do not 
“ go in ” for bedding out, and these are enough 
for adding to the herbaceous plants in the 
borders, while quite at the end there is a small 
shelf, somewhat lower than the stage, where I 
can place one or two tall plants. 

Heating.—When considering how I should 
heat this so as to keep out frost (for it would be 
idle for me to attempt anything more), various 
plans were suggested to me. Boilers of diffe¬ 
rent kinds were proposed, but I felt that there 
would be a great expenditure of power with the 
smallest boiler I could get, much of which would 
be wasted. A brick flue I was aware was 
generally objectionable, as I knew how often 
the smoke escaped and how difficult it was to 
keep it clear; and so, at the suggestion of a 
clever jack-of-all-trades (but one who is good at 
all), I determined to try drain pipes. Those 
which I procured were what are ordinarily called 
6-in. pipes in diameter and glazed. About 8 ft. 
from the furnace was built an ordinary flue, as 
the drain pipes could not bear the heat of the fire 
so close to them ; these were then laid round the 
house close to the wall, turned into the lower house, 
and thence into the chimney. This did its duty 
well, so far as keeping out the frost was con¬ 
cerned ; but I experienced considerable incon¬ 
venience owing to the accumulation of soot in 
the pipes, and the consequent necessity of taking 
out the elbows several times during the winter, 
and, as this disarranged the level of the pipes, 
it became necessary to make some alteration, so 
the man whom I had employed before suggested 
that instead of carrying the pipes all round, they 
should be brought somewhat more into the house, 
and that three places should be made of brick 
with a tile on the top, from which all parts of 
the piping could be reached. This would be 
made clearer by a small diagram, but in default 
thereof, I would say that the brick flue of about 
8 ft. is built close to the outside wall of the 
house the piping then takes a slant towards the 
inside instead of, as before, running parallel 
with the outside. The length to the first open¬ 
ing, which is in the centre of the house, is about 
7 Ft., then a straight piece across to the next 
opening of about 4 ft., then another slanting 
piece of about 7 ft. to the third opening, and 
then another piece of about 8 ft. to the end of 
the house. I have found that, by banking up 
the fire between nine and ten o’clock, it keeps 


in all night, and frost is excluded. I would add, 
therefore, from my own experience of some 
years, say to all who wish to heat a greenhouse 
of the size of my own or smaller, that the 
cheapest and easiest managed is such as I have 
described. It may be very unscientific, and 
may cause a smile on the faces of those who 
have duplex, saddle, and all other kinds of 
boilers at their disposal; but, after all, the 
question is what answers one’s means and 
objects. 

Construction of the Greenhouse.— 
The house itself is cheaply built. There are no 
movable sashes in the roof; the glass is simply 
laid on the rafters, while there is one small sash 
about 2 ft. square in the centre for ventilation. 
By this I mean that there are no sashes in the 
roof ; however desirable they may be, they add 
very much to the expense, and as economy was 
my object, the rafters were glazed in the usual 
way with putty, for I was not rich enough to 
experimentise with some of the new methods 
of glazing, which seem to supply a want in hor¬ 
ticulture. The sides are glazed in the same way, 
but there are three small sashes on each side for 
giving air, while over the door there is another, 
and also one at the further end. Thus there is 
abundant facility for giving air; and as the 
house stands out in the full blaze of the sun, it 
becomes very necessary in the summer. I have 
adopted for shading some of Collinge’s shading, 
nailing it on the inside of the house, and leaving 
it up all the summer. I find that it is not suffi¬ 
ciently thick to draw the plants at all, and yet 
sufficiently so to ward off the direct rays of the 
sun. Such is my amateur’s greenhouse, that I 
very much doubt whether many persons with 
ranges of houses at their disposal have had more 
I enjoyment out af them than I have had out of 
my humble effort. 

Furnishing the House.— Having given 
a rough notion of the structure, and oF the 
manner in which I manage to keep out the frost, 
I would now supplement it by an account of the 
manner in whicn I provide for its furnishing, 
premising that I lay claim to no originality or 
skill, but simply to the fact of knowing what I 
wanted, and of a determination to do the best 
for meeting my wants. Two things I laid down 
to guide me in filling the house—to have 
nothing but good plants, for I felt that rubbish 
and indifferent things take up quite as much 
space as good ones, and that in making a selec¬ 
tion the difference in price is not appreciable 
between what are recognised as really good 
plants and those which, a little cheaper perhaps, 
are inferior in quality. The second point was 
to endeavour to have a succession of blooming 
plants, having especial reference to the earlier 
months of the year, not filling my house with a 
collection of anyone sort, but having selections 
of a few of the best of several kinds of plants; 
and perhaps I may be able to make the matter 
clearer by giving the state of the house, Ac., 
say during January. 

I have kept the two sides of the house 
distinct, reserving one for hard-wooded, and the 
other for soft-wooded plants ; the small shelf at 
the end of the house is occupied with four 
large-sized Camellias—Mathotiana, Sarah Frost, 
Mrs. Cope, and Chandleri. These, alas 1 will 
soon, I fear, be too large for the house ; and I 
shall have to do with them as I have frequently 
had to do with Azaleas—exchange them away 
for smaller plants. Besides these, I have 
eighteen others, smaller plants, consisting of 
Lavinia Maggi, L. M. rosea, Valtovaredo, Mrs. 
Abbey Wilder, Montironi, three or four of alba 
plena, imbricata, Henri Favre, Countess of 
Derby, fimbriata, Eugdnie de Massena, and 
Jubilee. These seldom fail to give an abundance 
of blooms, and I never put them out-of-doors. 
When they have done blooming, I remove them 
to the lower house, stand them under the shade 
of the Vines, and leave them there all the 
summer. They like the shade, and, although 
it is not so good for the Vines, yet this is a 
secondary point with me. I am aware that 
most people place them out-of-doors, and where 
there is a careful person to see to the watering, 
that is all very well; but my experienoe in past 


years was that they were neglected, and as no 
plants are so long in hanging out signals of 
distress in this matter, it was often not until 
the buds began to drop off that I found out the 
mischief that had been done ; whereas in the 
house, even should the watering be neglected 
for a day or two, there are no scorching rays of 
the sun to dry up the roots and injure the 
blooming. 

To follow the Camellias I have about two 
dozen Azaleas—of course smallish plants, but 
large enough for me to be able to cut plenty of 
bloom from for vases or baskets for the house. 
Here again I have taken care to have good sorts, 
such as Flag of Truce, Fascination, Gem, Grand 
Duc&esse de Bade, Iveryana, Vesuvius, Stella, 
Madame Vau Houtte, Duohess of Beaufort, 
Apollon, Sigismund Rucher, Ac. As they 
increase in size more rapidly than the Camellias, 
they have more frequently to be changed, and I 
would strongly advise those who wish to grow 
only a few to select the later-raised Belgian 
varieties. There oan be no comparison between 
them and the older sorts, the flowers are so 
much larger, and the plants so much more 
floriferous. Here again, also, I adopt the plan 
of never putting them out-of-doors. They take 
their place along with the Camellias in the lower 
house, and until this year I have never seen 
any thrips upon them ; but this year, owing, I 
imagine, to the long-continued frost, and my 
being compelled to keep up fire-heat, it has 
invaded me and become troublesome ; I hope, 
however, to get rid of it by some of the 
numerous insecticides of which we hear so 
much. Along with these I have a few, and 
only a few, other hard-wooded plants—Libonia 
floribunda, which, however, requires a little 
more heat than I can give it, I fancy; a few of 
the hardier Heaths, Genetyilis, Ac. 

On the other side of the house I have at 
present some largish plants of zonal Pelargo¬ 
niums, which gave me more bloom than anything 
else during the winter months. 1 am aware 
that a more even and higher temperature 
would suit them better, but I must be contented 
with what I can get, and all through the long 
and dreary time I have had from one to two 
dozen trusses of bloom. Besides these, I have 
about a dozen plants of Cyclamen, three or four 
Tropceolums, which will 'be very gay by-and- 
bye ; some pots of Lachenalia pendula and 
tricolor, which are very bright; some also of 
the pretty little white Roman Hyacinth ; and 
some three or four dozen of show Pelargoniums, 
which are now in smallish pots, but which will 
be shifted by-and-bye, so as to give them more 
space to grow, and to fill up vacancies when 
some of the above-named are done flowering. 
Cinerarias I do not attempt, for I find that the 
temperature is not even enough for them, and 
experience has taught me that it is better to 
grow what will really do well than to be attempt¬ 
ing things which only end in disappointment 
and vexation of spirit. I have a few pots also 
of Primula cortusoides amcena, which come in 
very usefully for cutting. 

Such is the present aspect of the house ; bnt 
I must prepare for its future gaiety as well as 
for the present, so I have just taken out of their 
winter quarters, where they have been covered 
up with leaves, and have started well, about 
seventy Hyacinths ; these will be brought into 
the house m succession, and will make it quite 
gay and fragrant. In the lower house there are 
some pots of Lilies, Vallotas, Calochorti, Ixias, 
Babianaa, and Tritonias, which will in turn take 
their place in the upper house ; while there are 
also some two dozen Fuchsias and Borne tube¬ 
rous-rooted Begonias for the later summer and 
autumn blooming. I reserve the lower house in 
autumn for Chrysanthemums, which afford such 
a fine variety of cut blooms in the dreary months 
of November and December. 

In thus detailing the contents of my green¬ 
house, I must utterly disclaim all idea of doing 
anything in a super-excellent way. Of course 
great gardeners would laugh at my efforts, al¬ 
though I may say I have seen Camellias in 
many a big house not half so healthy as mine ; 
they would find fault with the shape and size of 
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my plants, and think that I had indeed made 
mountains of mole-hills, and magnified my 
geese into swans. But I have the satisfaction 
that it pleases myself and my friends. It must 
be borne in mind that I have no regular gardener, 
and that I have either to do or superintend the 
work myself ; I cannot tell this man or that to 
do what I want, and that in consequence all 
failures must be laid to my own door ; but I 
may say there is hardly a time when a gardener 
may pay me a visit but that I can show him 
something which he will be pleased to see, and 
something which is very probably new to him, 
although it is one of the disadvantages of living 
in a country place that so few do come. Nothing 
is more pleasant to a horticulturist than to be 
able to talk about, with one who loves the same 
pursuits, the things that are very dear to him, 
and to recognise that true brotherhood which 
art of whatever kind ought to bring ; and my 
hope in giving this short account of my expe. 
rience is, that I may be able to encourage some 
one who like myself has to fight against diffi. 
culties, and to whom it will be a pleasure to 
overcome them. Delta. 

SOWING SEEDS. 

It is mistaken economy to buy cheap seeds. 
Seeds may grow well, and produce a strong 
plant, and yet the crop be inferior, for want of 
the necessary care in the selection of the stock. 
This is often lost sight of by the purchaser of 
cheap seeds. All seeds should be sown in drills, 
for not only is there a saving in the quantity 
used, but less labour will be required in clean¬ 
ing and thinning the crop. Early-sown crops 
should not be covered so deeply as those sown 
later when the sun’s warmth has penetrated the 
oil, and raised its temperature. 

Large seed s li ke Peas may be covered about 2 in., 
smaller seed's from ^ in. to 1 in., making some 
allowance for the condition of the soil when 
sown, and the period of the year. For instance, 
when sowing Peas in December or January, un¬ 
less the site is very warm or dry, it is better to 
sow in the surface soil than to lay the seeds in 
a wet, cold medium, where the plants, when 
they do struggle through, will be weak and 
spindly in their growth, and incapable of with¬ 
standing cold ; whilst successional sowings, 
when hot weather may be shortly expected, 
will thrive better in deep drills or trenches, as 
by such a course they are enabled to obtain a 
greater amount of moisture for a longer period. 
Showers in summer always water the hollow 
places most; therefore when artificial water- 
ngs are necessary the moisture will be more 
easily retained around the plants. 

When dates are given for the planting or sow 
ingof certain crops, it should be understood that 
they are always to be subject to the weather and 
the natural condition of the soil. During an 
experience of many years I have always found 
that by waiting and watching, and seizing a 
favourable opportunity when offered, a good seed¬ 
time could generally be secured. In dealing with 
heavy land in a difficult season, I have derived 
great advantage from having a heap of light, 
rich compost, in which the charred remains of 
the rubbish-heap formed a considerable portion, 
to cover all small seeds. This is a matter that 
calls rather for forethought than extra labour, 
and the benefits derivable therefrom will be 
found to be great; when one has to deal with a 
heavy, tenacious soil in an ungenial season, it 
is also a great consolation to the cultivator to 
ieel that reliance may be placed upon every 
good seed growing, even supposing that extra 
trouble had been incurred. 

I have heard complaints of flower seeds not 
growing when sown in the open borders in 
Bpring, and the seedsman blamed for supplying 
bad seed, when really the fault has been in the 
way the ground has been prepared and the seed 
has been sown. It would be far better to sow 
hardy annuals in August, for then the land is 
warm and every seed will grow ; but in March 
and April the soil is often wet and cold, and 
small seeds, if carelessly sown, will soon perish. 
If, however, the seeds be sown when the sur¬ 
face is dry, and lightly covered with warm, 
sifted soil, there will be no difficulty in obtain¬ 
ing a good crop of plants. Sow only when the 
land is in good condition to receive the seeds, 
even if you have to wait a week or ten days for 
a favourable opportunity. Sow thinly, for when 
you have bought reliable seeds there is a waste 


both of seeds and time in thick sowing. Com¬ 
mence thinning the young plants early, and 
examine them two or three times before that 
operation is finally completed. During cold 
springs the young plants derive a good deal of 
shelter from near association with their neigh¬ 
bours, all that is necessary to guard against 
being overcrowding from thinning being too 
long delayed. A crop neglected in this parti¬ 
cular never turns out well. R. H. 


LAW RELATING TO GREENHOUSES. 
In Gardening for Feb. 26, p. 261, Mr. Edwin 
Nash gainsays my remarks on the above sub¬ 
ject, and accuses me of “incorrect statements.” 
He quotes the Building Act as to excepted 
buildings thus: “All greenhouses, so far as 
regards the necessary woodwork of the sashes, 
doors, and frames; ” but says greenhouses, as 
to “all other particulars, are not exempted, 
but are to follow the rules of the Act.” I totally 
deny this. Moreover, if this were so, my case 
would have no ground to stand on before a 
court of law, and the judgment given in my 
case was wrong. 

My contention is that greenhouses per se are 


of any adjoining owner. All party fence walls 
and greenhouses so far as regards the necessary 
woodwork of the sashes, doors, and frames.” 

If Mr. Nash thinks greenhouses come under 
the Act in “other particulars,” perhaps he 
would kindly favour your readers with an 
enumeration of such particulars. Mr. Nash, 
however, I think, is mixing up my contention 
with the question of rates, about which I have 
not hitherto given an opinion. 

I the more believe this, as he alludes to ‘ ‘ chat¬ 
tels in trade,” an expression that can only have 
reference to rate estimates. I can readily con¬ 
ceive that a gardener’s building can be so re¬ 
garded, but that is not a “greenhouse ” in my 
grasp of the word as an amateur’s house wherein 
to raise plants, and even though he should dis¬ 
pose of some of his thus-raised products. But 
this, as I have said, is a different question, a 
parish rating question, coming under a different 
Act, and about which I am not concerned. 

F. G. Norris. 


Mr. David Thomson is extremely angry 
with us as regards the vexed question of the 
flower garden, forgetting his dignity and 


wholly and solely exempted from the operation resorting to personal depreciation to help him 
of the Act, provided they are within certain 1 out in an argument on the cost of hardy versus 
limits of size, which I will give below. This 1 tender flowers ! Part of his argument is that 
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Giant Knotwecd (Polygonum Bachalinense). 


qualification of size I clearly stated in the last 
paragraph of my letter. 

It was the contention of the’surveyor in my 
case, it is obviously the contention of Mr. Nash, 
that only “the necessary woodwork of the 
sashes, doors, and frames ” are exempted, but 
that all the rest come under the ken of the Act. 
On this supposition the surveyor has the power 
to prescribe the thickness of foundation walls, 
&c., and that a greenhouse with a wooden 
framework below the sashes, doors, and windows 
should have the framework replaced by a brick 
wall of a certain thickness. 

The following quotation from 18 and 19 Vic., 
cap. 122, p. 1144, disposes of the whole ques¬ 
tion :— 

“Buildings exempt prom ' m operations 
op Act. 

“All buildings not exceeding in height 30 ft., 
as measured from the footings of the wads, and 
not exceeding in extent 125,000 cubic ft., and 
not being public buildings, wholly in one occupa¬ 
tion, and distant at least 8 ft. from the nearest 
street or alley, whether public or private, and 
at least30ft. from the nearest buildings, and from 
the ground of any adjoining owner. All build¬ 
ings not exceeding in extent 215,000 cubic ft., 
and not being public buildings, and distant at 
least 30 ft. from the nearest street or alley, 
whether public or private, and at the least 60 ft. 
liom the nearest buildings and from the ground 


we have no “charge 
of a garden establish¬ 
ment.” Not likely, hav¬ 
ing so much on hand; 
but we are seeking a 
good man to take charge 
of one for us, and if Mr. 
Thomson’8 ideas on the 
flower garden were as 
advanced as those he 
bolds on the fruit gar¬ 
den, we should be happy 
to consider him among 
likely candidates for the 
place. The fact is, the 
h plendid pocket • hand - 
kerchief notion of a 
garden has passed away 
from people’s minds as 
the ultimate expression 
of art in the garden. 
Teople begin to see the 
< harms of variety, beau¬ 
ty of form, nature, and’a 
real garden flora of beau¬ 
tiful plants instead of 
a few showy things in 
masses, acresof which do 
not equal in beauty a bed 
of bush Roses with a 
tuft or two of white 
Lilies in it. The glory 
of the false, showy, for¬ 
mal style begins to dim 
in almost the genera¬ 
tion that saw its birth 
Mr. Thomson is angry with our work in this 
field, but praises himself for having done the 
same thing—without cause, however, as his 
claim as a flower gardener depends on geometri¬ 
cal bedding out only. 

Ohildren’s Flower Show.— Inquirers 
on the subject may like to know of an experi¬ 
ment made in a London school. To about 120 
children (all, indeed, who asked for them) seeds 
were given—Scarlet Runners, Indian Corn, and 
Hemp or Oats. A newspaper had been pre¬ 
viously cut into little squares, and each child 
wrapped up its own seeds. The whole cost 
was sixpence. Each child was promised a plantif 
itsseedsgrew. Abouttwenty-fiveclaimedtheplant 
in about ten weeks, the Scarlet Runners, Corn, 
<fcc., being brought to the schoolroom on a day 
appointed. Those who had proved they could 
take care of plants were given each a Geranium, 
a common scarlet Tom Thumb, except the three 
best, who had Myrtle and other plants. All the 
twenty-five plants but one lived, and one I heard 
of next year made four good plants, and the 
Scarlet Runners supplied some dishes of vege¬ 
tables. This was in the heart of London, and 
the total cost was 5s., and 102 children had a 
chance.—N. N. 

Giant Knotweed (Polygonum sacha- 
linense).—This is a notable addition to the free 
and vigorous type of herbaceous plants that of 
\ate years only have begun to be appreciated 
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and properly placed in our gardens. This has 
come into cultivation subsequent to the hand¬ 
some and vigorous Polygonum cuspidatum now 
popular where hardy plants are grown. It is 
even more vigorous than P. cuspidatum, and 
the leaves are very large, so much so as almost 
to merit the name of a fine-foliaged plant. Our 
engraving is from a portrait of an isolated 
specimen taken in summer, and the engraving 
shows only a portion of the plant sufficient to 
illustrate its fine habit. The specimen in ques¬ 
tion grew as a gigantio isolated tuft on the 
Grass, in which way it has room to grow, and 
which also permits of its fine form being seen. 
It is well adapted for association with vigorous 
herbaceous plants, or isolating on the turf 
in pleasure grounds. For those whose gar¬ 
dens will not admit of such special places for 
this and similar plants, a tuft well placed on 
the edge of a shrubbery will well repay the 
planter. It would, however, be best, not 
in the shrubbery, but just a few feet free from 
it. It may now be had from most large hardy 
plant nurseries. 


HARDY FERNERIES. 

Whii.k flowers are indispensable for the orna¬ 
mentation of a villa residence, a collection of 
hardy Ferns forms an equally important addi¬ 
tion, and when properly and tastefully arranged 
they may be made to assume as natural an 
appearance as they do in a wild state ; the 
rustic appearance, too, of a hardy Fernery 
forms au agreeable contrast to the more dressy 
portions of the grounds. It is difficult to lay 
down definite rules for the construction of a 
Fernery, so much depending upon the position 
which it is to occupy and the space at command. 
In fixing on the site, the first thing to be aimed 
at should be a shady, secluded nook, similar to 
that shown in cur engraving, not one that can 
be seen from the windows of the dwelling-house 
nor yet from the flower garden, but a part that 
is unexpectedly come upon when walking 
through the grounds. The situation should also 
be one that is sheltered from boisterous winds. 
Moisture, too, is essential to the well being of 
hardy Ferns, but this cannot always be given in 
sufficient quantity to carry them safely through 
hot summers. In forming a Fernery, some object 
to tree roots, because they breed fungi, but I 
never found any inconvenience in that way from 
their use. Anything like straight lines must 
be avoided. If the space to beoccuDied be long 
rather than broad, it should be broken up here 
and there so as to form miniature dells, recesses, 
and projections, but all should have as rustic an 
appearance as possible. The plants in all cases 
should be allowed sufficient space in which to 
develop themselves. Where outdoor Ferns 
have failed to do well, the Ferneries have gene¬ 
rally been cramped for room. What is wanted 
is breadth and length, height being of secondary 
importance. If the Fernery be so arranged 
that it could be traversed by a narrow path from 
which the plants could be examined, all the 
better. The stones and roots employed should 
be placed in as natural a manner as possible, 
ana yet they should possess a certain amount 
of artistic arrangement. 

Any one who has searched for Ferns in their 
native haunts cannot have failed to observe that 
they luxuriate in a light, sandy soil, and this 
must form, if possible, the main bulk of the 
Fernery. I have, however, many times used 
Cocoa-nut fibre mixed with turfy loam, and it 
has always appeared to answer admirably. For 
very delicate sorts a compost may be formed of 
peat, leaf-mould, and loam, with a sprinkling of 
silver Band to keep all open and porous, but the 
stronger sorts, as has been stated, will succeed 
best in loam without the addition of peat. 
When we use Cocoa-nut fibre wo find that it 
retains a considerable amount of moisture with¬ 
out soddening. Fern roots being generally of a 
wiry nature it will grow in almost any soil that 
is of ordinary texture, but it ought not to be 
heavy. Ferns dislike manure, both in a solid 
and liquid form. In arranging the plants I 
would not separate the evergreen from the 
deciduous kinds, but so dispose of them that 
when the foliage of the latter dies down in the 
beginning of winter, there would still remaiu 
plants enough to interest the cultivator. I 
would, therefore, plant plenty of sorts that would 
retain their verdure throughout the winter, such, 
for instance, as the Blechnums, Scolopendriums, 


Polystichums, and Polypodiums. In planting, 
an error of too common occurrence must be 
avoided, viz., that of planting too deeply. 
Generally speaking, the crowns must be kept 
well above the sod, but they should be made 
firm, and the stronger-growing sorts should be 
planted first. Dwarf-growing varieties with fine 
fronds should have the most sheltered nooks 
assigned to them. If water exist in the Fernery, 
a place must be afforded for the Royal Fern 
(OBmunda regalis). A list of hardy Ferns would 
perhaps bo out of place, inasmuch as cultivators 
nave their own particular favourites. I may, 
however, just add that a small Fernery may be 
constructed in any shady corner, even in London, 
where flowering plants will not succeed, and if 
arranged according to good taste and judgment, 
it will always be a source of enjoyment to the 
cultivator. S. 


VEGETABLES. 


FORWARDING VEGETABLE CROPS. 
Much may be done between now and May 
to accelerate early vegetable crops, and there 
are numerous simple devices for doing so that 
come within reach of all 
Potatoes. — A chief point in securing 


early Potatoes is to begin with early varie¬ 
ties, or varieties that grow early to a 
moderate size. Of this description is the 
kind called Mona’s Pride ; there are sorts that 
ripen as early or earlier, but the cultivator should 
place it first on his list of earlies on account of 
the rapid growth of the tubers. It is one of the 
largest-sized early Kidneys, not producing many 
tubers to a root, but they are all large. Some 
of the early Ashleafs are too prolific for early 
croppers, producing too many small tubers, un¬ 
less the sets are disbudded at planting time. 
For an early crop a south border, or ono shel¬ 
tered in some way on the north side by trees 
or a fence, is necessary, and it should slope 
sharply to the sun—be quite steep, in fact—and 
be composed of rich, light soil. These are im¬ 
portant points ; the angle of the ground to the 
sun’s rays makes much difference in respect of 
the temperature of the soil, and a rich, light, 
and rather dark soil is necessary, because it 
absorbs the heat quickly, and stimulates growth. 
Early Potatoes planted in a lumpy, stiff soil 
produce no cron worth speaking of compared 
to those planted in a Hue, mealy compost, con¬ 
sisting of peat, leaf-mould, and loam—the refuse, 
for example, from the potting bench, or obi top- 
dressings of Vino borders, decayed hotbeds, or 


anything of that kind that will work up into 
the surface-spit of the border, and make it 
loose and permeable to the roots of the plants. 
The 1st of April is almost early enough to plant 
out Potatoes that have been sprouted in a warm 
place, because they are sure to suffer from the 
slightest frost if not protected. The sets may 
be planted about March 1 in old trays or bas¬ 
kets, and covered with soil about 1 in. or 2 in. 
deep, and placed in any structure warm enough 
to start them ; light is of no consequence until 
they come up. In a moderate temperature they 
will have grown about 4 in. by the end of 
March, and should be at once planted out in 
rows about 12 in. or 18 in. asunder, and 6 in. 
between the sets, burying them sufficiently deep 
to leave the tops of the sprouts just peeping 
through the soil. Only one shoot, and tnat the 
strongest, should be left to each set, for the 
distance between them and the rows will not 
allow of more ; but the chief object of disbud¬ 
ding them to one shoot is to secure good-sized 
tubers ; many stems mean many Potatoes, but 
small ones. One good stem is worth half-a-dozen 
weakly ones, and if placed at the above dis¬ 
tances apart, a crop very good in proportion to 
the extent of the ground planted will be the 
result. The old common Ashleaf produces 
good tubers in this way, though naturally a 
small kind ; but it is early and of good flavour, 
and the tops being small 
may be grown in little 
space. 

Cauliflower. — By 
potting a few scores of 
the autumn-sown plants 
now in 8-in. or 9-in. 
pots, and growing them 
on in a cold frame, or 
other cool structure, 
plunging the pots in 
soil or ashes, *nd plant¬ 
ing them out on a 
warm border about the 
first week in April, 
or a little earlier in 
warm localities, they 
will head about a 
month before the other 
plants of the same 
s >wing, though they 
may have the protection 
of hand-lights all the 
winter nnd spring. The 

{ dants should be potted 
oosely in rough, light 
soil, and while they are 
under glasB they should 
not be pushed in the 
least, but simply pro¬ 
tected from frost and 
cold winds, and freely 
exposed on tine days. 
Under this treatment 
they will grow freely 
without becomingdrawn 
or lanky, and will not be 
disposed to ‘ button ’after 
being planted out. In 
many gardens in Scot¬ 
land, as far north as Aberdeen and Banff, even 
Cauliflower is produced in this way as early as 
in the south of England. Any kind of glass 
protection is extemporised for the purpose, such 
as an old light or two reared against a warm 
wall, aud the ends closed up from winds with 
mats or packing of any kind. The Cauliflower, 
if sheltered from cutting winds, will make con¬ 
siderable growth during the winter, but it needs 
a little protection over head also to have good 
large plants—half-grown, that is to say—fit for 
going out in April. They should be hardened 
off by free exposure to the air a week or ten 
days previous to planting out, and when planted 
the roots should be disturbed as little as possible, 
and the plants should be buried up to their 
collars as an earthing up, to keep them from 
being blown about by the wind. 

Peas.—The most common way of forwarding 
these is to sow in small pots or in long, narrow 
boxes or drain tiles some time in Februarv, and 
plant out about the beginningor middle of March 
on a warm border. A glass structure is not 
essential to the raising of Peas in this way, as 
they can be started in a kitchen or warm shed 
where it is not quite dark, and afterwards 
hardened off and greened on window-sills or in 
some sheltered nook out-of-doors; but if they 
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can have the protection of glass it is better and 
more convenient. The Peas should be sown in 
S-fti.’pots, and planted out when 3 in. or 4 in. 
high. Six good pods will make a row 7 ft. or 8 ft. 
long across a border, if the balls be opened out 
a little. The Peas should be buried to within 
1 in. of their tops and staked at once. Peas for¬ 
warded in this way do not, however, bear 
abundantly, and it requires many pots to produce 
good gatherings for a while, or until the next 
sowing comes in. A more abundant and almost 
as early a crop may be produced by sowing a 
single row along the bottom of a south wall. If 
the soil be of a good, rich character, the fact of 
fruit trees being on the wall will not affect the 
growth of the Peas, though of course the latter 
must grow out towards the sun and be supported 
by stirices, as in such a situation they get the full 
benefit of the sun, both roots and tops; whereas 
when they are sown across the border in the 
usual way the rows shade each other con¬ 
siderably. By the first method they pod a week 
or ten days earlier; the row being near to the 
wall, within 12 in. or 18 in., perhaps partially 
sheltered from rain, the soil is apt to get dry 
about the roots should the weather be dry in 
April or May, and water must therefore be 
supplied copiously at such times. 

Lettuces. —The secret of getting these for¬ 
ward early consists in planting or sowing in a 
very light and rich, but not a rankly-manured 
soil, and in a warm situation. The Early Ham¬ 
mersmith is still one of the best early sorts, as 
it is without doubt the hardiest. The worst 
fault is that it runs to seed early—autumn sown 
plants particularly—especially if transplanted 
at this season. For this reason I always prefer 
to sow seed, and I feel sure that spring seedlings 
grow faster and make larger hearts when they 
are not transplanted. Astripofgoodsoilalongthe 
front wall of a hothouse is an excellent place, 
if there be a sufficient depth of soil, the heat 
from the wall making a sensible difference in 
the temperature of the ground for several feet 
outwards. The seeds should be sown in drills 
6 in. apart, and the young plants should be 
thinned out as soon as they can be laid hold of 
—first to 1 in. or 2 in. asunder, and the last 
3 in. to 6 in. This is not allowing much room, 
but it is enough to produce small compact 
heads. When the plants are growing they should 
never be allowed to get dry at the roots, but 
kept constantly moiBt, in order to encourage a 
quick succulent growth and early hearting. 

Radishes. —This crop may be sown under 
the same conditions as Lettuces, and of course 
the early frame kinds should be employed. If 
they can be protected by a cloche or handlight 
top all the better; but the chief point in 
Radish culture is to thin early to 2 in. or 3 in. 
apart. The plants begin to make roots im¬ 
mediately if well thinned. A Radish with a 
big top is seldom good. 

Carrots. —Like Radishes, the tubering of 
these is greatly accelerated by early thinning, 
though we frequently see them standing un- 
thinned till the tops are 1 ft. high, and no root 
to them worth mentioning. Such neglect is the 
ruin of the crop. They should be thinned par- 
ially as soon as they can be easily laid hola of, 
and, after danger from grub is over, finally thin¬ 
ned out to form 4 in. to 6 in. asunder each way 
in the case of the Early Horn varieties, and 
from 0 in. to 1 ft. with the larger kinds. The 
Carrot is very easily forced if not subjected to 
a high temperature, and is not liable to run to 
seed like a Turnip. They may be sown under 
glass, or in any warm spot, in a tolerably deep 
soil, and liberally watered, and thinned as soon 
as possible. The best early sorts are the French 
Early Horn and the Early English Horn. The 
last is the largest and best, but the first is the 
earliest. 

Kidney Beans. —The first crop of these 
abundantly repays the trouble of forwarding. 
They should be sown in 4-in. or 5-in. pots, and 
pushed on in a temperature of 60° or thereabouts 
till their seed-leaves are fully developed and the 
second ones are just showing, when they may be 
planted out in a warm situation, and in rows 18 
in. apart and 3 in. between the plants. It is 
needless planting out, however, before the 
weather is warm enough to continue their 
growth, and this is not often the case before the 
middle of May in favoured localities, while June 
is soon enough in the north. A light and warm 
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soil greatly encourages growth and early fer¬ 
tility, and the transplanted crop should be as 
much favoured in this way as possible. 


The Dandelion as a Salad.— When 
well blanched and mixed with Celery and Endive 
in the salad-bowl this forms an excellent salad, 
and one which is most wholesome. The improved 
broad-leaved Dandelion is far better than the 
old form of this common weed. Seed sown now 
will furnish strong roots for the following win¬ 
ter’s forcing, and a dozen roots put in the Mush¬ 
room-house weekly will furnish a good cutting 
every day. I think more of this Dandelion than 
Witloof or Chicory ; I do not, however, wish to 
say that these latter roots are not useful. Some 
palates may object to the bitter flavour of the 
Dandelion, but others, again, think this its best 
quality.—H. K. 

Cobbett’s Indian Com.—A correspon¬ 
dent (vol. ii., p. 593) gave a very interesting 
account of the culture of this Com and its uses 
as a green vegetable. The straw is useful as a 
winter covering, as, owing to its stout fibry tex- 
ture, it does not decay so speedily as ordinary 
straw. The uses to which this Corn may be put 
in a dried state are many and various, and it is 
one of the most nutritious of all articles of diet; 
it is evident that, if successfully cultivated in 
this country, its proving a profitable article of 
culture must mainly depend upon its mode of 
manufacture. There are machines for “dis- 
cobing ” the Com ; and any mill that would 
grind Peas or Wheat should also as effectually 
grind it. The corn is largely used as food for 
poultry and for horses, both whole and in a 
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crushed state; it enters largely into the com¬ 
position of bread, as is evidenced when the 
bread crumbles instead of being cut clean by 
the knife. The flour of this Com forms a 
delicious diet for infants and for invalids; it 
makes puddings and blancmange, and, in the 
hands of a clever housewife, will make us sweet 
crisp cakes. 

Hints on the Culture of Tomatoes. 
—Until last season oar Tomatoes had always 
been a failure, and we never could succeed in 
having a sufficient supply to last through the 
summer, but by adopting the following course 
our efforts were well rewarded : Having sown 
two or three pans of that variety known as the 
Trophy, they were placed in heat towards the 
middle of March, and when the plants were 
about 3 in. or 4 in. high we transplanted them 
into large pots, putting from four to six in each, 
according to size, ana then placed them in a 
•ool greenhouse. About the beginning of June 
we planted them in rows and clumps against 
south walls, andas the summer advanced the fruit 
began to Bwell, but did not colour as nicely as one 
would wish from the absence of sunshine ; still 
we had as much as we could use. When the 
September showers commenced the fruit was 
gathered and put on shelves or hung up near 
the glass in a warm house, and soon they 
ripened beautifully. It is very Beldom that we 
see Tomatoes grown to perfection without being 
gathered before they mature, unless the sum¬ 
mer is exceptionally fine and sunny, as this 
fruit delights in the warm rays of a bright sun 
and a dry atmosphere, for nothing causes failure 
sooner than the disease caused by damp. In 
November I exhibited a dish of these Tomatoes 
at the Royal Irish Horticultural Society’s win¬ 
ter show, and was awarded tb? first prize, which 


proves, I think, that the place just mentioned 
worked very well, and was fraught with satis¬ 
factory results. I always admire well-coloured 
Tomatoes, and much prefer the scarlet to the 
yellow kinds, both in size and appearance (the 
flavour is very similar), and the Trophy may 
be grown in preference to many others, as it 
combines all these good qualities, and is cer¬ 
tainly a very prolific variety.—W. A. G. 

Planting Rhubarb. —This crop, from the 
great weight of its produce, quickly exhausts 
the soil; therefore it is not desirable to let it 
stand too long without removal, as plants that 
have been for some time undisturbed have a 
greater disposition to produce flowering shoots, 
which,even if cut out as soon as they make their 
appearance, interfere with the growth of the 
edible stalks; but it is not a good plan to disturb 
the whole plantation at once, as this stops the 
supply for a time. If some of the outside crowns 
be severed from strong established stools with 
a portion of root each, and planted now two or 
three together, and allowed to attain a maxi¬ 
mum of strength, not gathering from them this 
summer, they will bear strong stalks next spring ; 
or roots that have been forced through the win¬ 
ter planted now and permitted to regain strength 
through the summer will succeed. As Rhubarb 
is a deep-rooting, gross-feeding plant, in all cases 
it should have rich deep soil, and if it be of a 
heavy, retentive nature some old exhausted tan, 
leaf-mould, wood ashes, or sandy road-drift, if 
such can be procured all mixed together, with 
C in. or S in. of good rotten manure, should be 
mixed with it, trenching the ground 2 ft. or 2£ 
ft. deep, planting 6 ft. apart each way, A crop 
of Radishes, Spinach, or Lettuce may be had 
off the ground between the rows before the Rhu¬ 
barb makes sufficient growth to interfere with 
them. Existing bads of Rhubarb will be much 
benefited by heavy drenchings with strong 
manure water during the next two months. 


BOS1S. 

GRAFTING DWARF ROSES. 

In February or March I secure a sufficient 
number of one-year-old Manetti stocks, with a 
supply of well-ripened wood for scions of any 
kinds of Roses it may benecessary to increase; all 
kinds of Tea Roses do well grafted in this way, 
but it is important that the shoots selected 
should be firm, and the buds dormant. If soft 
sappy wood is used it will damp off to a certainty. 
The roots may be shortened, and the stock 
headed back to within 1^ in. of the collar, in 
fact leaving only just sufficient room to put on 
the scion. There are various modes of grafting, 
but what is termed whip-grafting is that most 
generally useful for the inexperienced knifeman. 
This may briefly be described as cutting away a 
rather large slice from one side of the stock 
and neatly fitting the scion to it, taking especial 
care that the barks of both stock and scion 
form a perfect junction on, at least, one side, 
without which no union can take place, and the 
whole should be firmly bound together with 
matting or Raffia Grass (a cheap material, that 
is now largely sold). As fast as the stocks are 
worked they should be laid on one side, and the 
roots covered with damp Moss, or something 
to check evaporation till a sufficient number are 
done to fill a hand-light in the propagating pit 
or any other place where a steady bottom-heat 
of 75° oan be obtained. The hand-light should 
stand on about 6 in. of very light sandy soil, in 
which the grafted plants should be plunged 
closely together, or nearly so, at the same time 
completely covering the junction of the 
stock and scion, as this obviates the neces¬ 
sity for using grafting clay or wax; at 
least, I have had as much success without 
its use as with it, but, of course, the air 
must be excluded in some way, which is done 
in this case by the plants being plunged 
above the junction. A hand-light will hold 
from 50 to 100 plants; and when filled it should 
receive a watering with tepid water to settle all 
down. The lights will generally require to be 
kept close, or if any ventilation is required at 
all it should be given early in the morning or at 
night. 

If all goes no well, in about a fortnight or three 
weeks the scions will be pushing into growth, 
and the stocks emitting fresh roots. They 
Bhould now be taken up and potted separately 
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into 4-in. pota, in about three parts rather 
strong loam and one part old manure, well 
broken up, taking care in potting that the stock 
is completely buried, which, as they are grafted 
close to tha collar, there is no difficulty in doing. 
Anyone who prefers the common Brier for a 
stock may raise them from seed, and graft in 
the samo way I have recommended for the 
Manetti. I have sometimes, when hard pushed 
for stocks, obtained small Briors from the hedge¬ 
rows in the neighbourhood, or used some of the 
old-fashioned, summer-bloomingHosesforstocks; 
but, of course, the better the stocks in a general 
way the more complete will be the success. 
But, in early spring, when most things are just 
waking into life, with the growth of the stock 
just a little in advance of the scion, aiyl a gentle 
bottom-heat, an inexperienced propagator will 
obtain a far larger portion of success by this 
than by any other method. After potting them 
off, they should bo grown on in a warm green¬ 
house or frame for a time, and then gradually 
hardened off. As the plants grow, the only 
care required is to tie up the shoots and pinch 
them, so as to form handsome specimens. If 
they are attacked by aphis, mildew, or the 
common Rose grub, it will be necessary to use 
tobacco-water and flowers of sulphur in the 
first two cases, and to hand-pick the grubs as a 
remedy for the last-named evil. H. 


Pillars in Bose Houses.— In answer to 
" E. M. A. S.”(vol. ii., p. 605), I should advise wire 
netting for the pillars in the centre of the house, 
I have found it answer remarkably well for 
climbing plants ; it looks neat and light, and 
when covered with fine healthy plants is very 
effective. Procure some wire netting, (such as 
is commonly used for poultry yards will do), 
double it up into the shape of a cylinder, lace 
the two sides together with small wire, secure 
firmly to the roof and into the bed (or border) 
with three iron pins 2 ft. or 3 ft. long ; it should 
be fastened to the roof first, and the iron pins 
at the bottom will tighten it if it is cut the 
proper length.—H. P., Gray lands. 

Climbing and other Roses.— The red- 
dest and richest of all my Roses is Reynolds 
Hole. The old Tea Rose Abricot6 is another 
plant for our borders ; it is perfectly hardy, and 
never ceases blooming. Rose Princess Louise 
Victoria is the best pink climber I know of, 
climbing well and bearing good flowers in colour 
something like those of Eugenie Verdier. Climb¬ 
ing Jules Margottin I do not think much of, but 
climbing Victor Verdier is one of the beBt Roses 
in my garden, deliciously sweet, and blooming 
profusely in dense clusters.—F. M., JSolts. 

HARDY PRIMROSES. 

These is a charm about a bank of Primroses 
which no other flower posseises, possibly on 
account of early associations, and rarely do we 
find the Primrose unaccompanied by its modest 
companion, the Violet, whose deep blue flowers 
peeping from beneath the foliage every here and 
there, set off the pure sulphur-yellow of the 
Primrose to increased advantage. VVhata wealth 
of florist industry has in years gone by been 
devoted to the culture of the Auricula, in its 
green and grey-edged as well as Alpine forms ! 
The revival of Auricula culture is sure to ex¬ 
tend its influence to its relation the Polyanthus, 
which, doubtless, after years of neglect—suffi¬ 
cient to make the old standard flowers things 
of the past—will once again become popular. 
Nor do these two exhaust the florist’s domain ; 
has he not manipulated the old China Primrose 
from a pale flower,deep notched in every lobe,to 
a glowing crimson, befringed and befrilled with 
charming irregularity ? Nay, more, he has 
altered the very foliage in shape so much that 
were the long pinnate-leaved form—now so 
popular under the title of Fern-leaved- 1 - a fresh 
introduction from the east, it would, doubtless, 
lay claim to specific individuality. Then, have 
we not amongst them veritable gems of Alpine 
beauty, varying in colour and stature from the 
yellow giant of the Himalayan Mountains and 
its imperial relative on the mountains ot Java, 
to the happily-named P. minima of the snow¬ 
line of our Swiss Alps, or the bright-eyed Prim- 
rose of our Scottish hills, P. scotica ? Where 
all are so lovely, it would be invidious to make 
distinctions. Nor is there a single species that 
is not worthy of a corner on the sunny slopes of 
the rock-garden ; and some are so amenable to 


cultivation that they will find themselves per¬ 
fectly at home in the front ranks of the flower 
border, or even beside the margins of woodland 
walks. As pot plants the beautifully-coloured 
PrimroscB now in commerce are charming. 
They only require to be lifted from the open 
ground in October, potted, and placed in a cold 
frame till after Christmas, when if placed in a 
window they will soon come into flower. The 
outdoor culture of Primroses consists in planting 
them in a suitable place and leaving them alone; 
but where they are used for border edgings or 
spring gardening some little labour must be 
bestowed upon them. After flowering they 
should be lifted and divided, and planted in 
rich deep soil in a partially shaded situation. 
Well mulch and water them during dry weather, 
and transplant to the beds in autumn. 


Gas Lime. — I have found that if I use gas 
lime in too large a quantity, it kills all vegetation 
for the year during which it is applied, and I 
believe all the wireworms and slugs as well—a 
purpose for which it was principally intended. 



8cotch Bird's-eye Primrose 



Common Trimi-oso. 


A covering of it i in. in thickness would pro-1 
bably do no harm, letting it lie on the surface 
a week or two before digging it in, and then mix-1 
ing it well with the soil. The best and safest 
way, however, of using gas lime is mixing 
it with a large proportion of soil, and letting 
it lie for a year in a heap, and then using it as a 
compost for top-dressing light soils, or for dig¬ 
ging it in strong soils, in order to disintegrate 
them.—W. T. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary, March 21 
to 28— Thinning Orancs. Top-dressing Strawberries 
for forcing. Watering late Pi*ach houses. Pruuing and 
nailing Plums. Hoeing and cleaning among Gooseberry 
trees. Tying Fig trees. Wheeling long manure among 
Currant trees as mulching. Boxing Pelargoniums for 
summer bedding out of cutting pots. Shifting seedling 
Coleuses Into 0-in. pots. Putting in cuttings of Ver¬ 
benas. Sowing Cockscombs and Foxgloves. Sowing the 
following kinds of Peas, viz.. G. F. Wilson, Osman Pacha. 
Marvel, and Standard. Planting another batch of 
Cucumbers. Cultivating ground between Cabbages. 
Planting International Kidney and Myatt’s Prolific 
Potatoes In frames. Pricking out Cauliflowers into frames 
out of seed-boxes. Potting Tomatoes. Tying Cucumbers, 
and sowiug morn seed. Drilling vround for Potatoes. 
Preparing border for Parsley by dressing it with ashes 
from the rubbish heap. 


Glasshouses. 

Young, free-growiDg plants that were started 
early in the season will now probably be in 
proper condition for a liberal shift; use a 
rough open compost with good drainage, and 
keep the plants near the glass. Any that 
it may be desired to flower in small pots 
should be liberally fed with liquid manure. 
Attend regularly to propagating young stock 
of all kinds, and pot ofl' that which is rooted. 
Epiphyllums that w-ere pruned and now breaking 
freely should be potted if they need it. Avoid 
over-potting, but give them a rich, open soil, with 
a liberal addition of charcoal and bones. Keep 
them in a light position fully exposed to the sun 
all through the growing season, and water freely 
while they are making growth. Those who 
desire to increase their stock of these plants 
should now insert a few strong cuttings of 
Pereskia aculeata, and when rooted grow them 
on rapidly, keeping them to a single stem. 
These will be fit for grafting by the time the 
growths on the Epiphyllums are moderately 
firm. A sowing of Clerodendron fallax should 



Oxlip. 



Cowslip. 


now be made in brisk heat. The young seed¬ 
lings should be grown on quickly, and placed in 
8-in. and 10-in. pots for conservatory decoration 
during summer. 

Creepers which are planted out will now 
require more liberal supplies of water at the 
root than hitherto, and must be kept free from 
aphides and other injurious insects while the 
young growths are developing. Daphnes that 
have finished (lowering, aud that are commenc¬ 
ing to grow, should receive a shift at onco. Give 
very liberal drainage, and pot them in a mixture 
of charred turfy loam, peat, and sand. Place 
them in a growing atmosphere, and gradually 
inure them to more airy conditions as the season 
advances. As Acacias and other hard-wooded 
plants go out of flower they should be trimmtd 
into shape, and receive a syringing occasionally, 
in order to induce them to break freely. Push 
forward young stock of all kinds, and stop and 
stake out all the soft-wooded kinds ns may bo 
required to keep them in shape. Cuttings of 
Salvias may now be put in ; and sowings of 
Balsams, Cockscombs, and all kinds of annuals 
suitable for pot culture should now be made in 
gentle heat. 

Flower Garden. 

Where bedding-out is largely practised this will 
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Josephine de Malines, Jargonelle, Huyshe’s 
Prince of Wales, and Beurr«$ Supertin. Plums 
should include Golden Drop, GreenGage, Oullin’a 
Golden Gage, Transparent Gage, Jefferson, 
Kirke’s, Purple Gage, Washington, and Reine 
Claude de Bavay. Apricots may be grown, but 
they are shy croppers, and do not pay for labour 
and house room. Some growers incline to 
planting out, but pot trees are quite as easily 
managed ; they are more fruitful, and, being 
portable, they can be removed to the open air 
when the time arrives for filling the house with 
Chrysanthemums and other useful winter plants. 
Our latest trees are still standing close together; 
the house is freely ventilated every day to keep 
them backward, as we have to keep the winter 
occupants under glass until the middle or end 
of March. The trees are then placed in position 
for the season and receive the usual attention. 
When properly ripened under glass, and placed 
out-of-doors until the blossom-buds begin to 
swell, perfect flowers expand rapidly and in¬ 
variably set well. The fruit in the early house 
will require constant thinning, allowance being 
made for some of the fruit to drop at stoning 
time- An experienced person can distinguish 
the properly-fertilized from the doubtful fruit; 
and, as no amount of attention can carry them 
over the stoning period, the latter should be 
removed as disbudding is carried on 

Fruit trees on walls should be well protected, 
and if the protection be not a fixture it should 
be removed daily, except during the prevalence 
of cold easterly winds and rains, to prevent a 



Anemone-flowered Camellia (C. anemomcflora 


be a busy time, for as solar heat increases plants 
that have been pushed on in propagating pits 
and houses must be gradually inured to cooler 
and more airy quarters ; those that are getting 
well established at the root may now be safely 
removed to cold pits or frames, to be exposed 
to the open air on all favourable occasions. 

Watering should be done in the morning at this 
time of the year, so that the foliage may be dry 
before nightfall ; and the frames or houses 
Bhould be shut up with the sun-heat in them to 
keep the temperature up to what may be con¬ 
sidered a safe minimum, thereby avoiding any 
severe check ; on the other hand care must be 
taken to prevent the plants becoming drawn up 
and weakly ; and above all things they must not 
be allowed to waste their strength by flowering 
before they are finally planted out. The grow¬ 
ing points Bhould be pinched out as they pro¬ 
gress, in order to induce the formation of awarf, 
bushy specimens. Pelargoniums should now 
have more space either in pots or boxes ; all the 
variegated, bronze, or tricolor varieties should 
be potted off singly, also the Ivy-leaved or 
trailing section, so useful for vases, baskets, &c.; 
but some of the strongest-growing zonal and 
nosegay varieties may be brought on thinly in 
boxes or tied up in Moss. Any varieties that it 
is desirable to increase may have the points of 
the shoots taken off and inserted singly in 3-in. 
pots. 

Spring-struck plants of such sorts as the 
Iresines, Coleuses, Ageraturns, Verbenas, &c., 
will need more space in shallow boxes, or in pits 
or frames, than hitherto. The latter are very 
serviceable in the matter of hardening off, 
as the lights may be kept close at first to 
encourage root growth, and as the season 
advances they may be gradually dispensed with. 
Calceolarias, Gazanias, Echeverias, and the more 
hardy class of plants that have been wintered in 
cold frames, may now be transplanted ; place 
them about 6 in. apart, and shelter them with 
thatched hurdles, or with mats, whenever the 
temperature falls below 35°. For this class of 
plants we find it a good plan to spread a layer 
of potting soil, about 6 in. thick, on a hard 
gravel or coal-ash foundation, as in this way the 
roots are kept together, and when they are re¬ 
moved the soil will cut out in squares, and the 
plants be but little checked compared with those 
planted in loose borders, into which the roots 
strike down deeply, and are consequently broken 
off in removal. Most of the fine foliaged 
plants recommended to be sown last month will 
need potting off singly or pricking off into 
boxes. 

The present is a good time to sow the Giant 
Hemp—it gets unmanageable as to size if sown 
too early ; and the same may be said of 
variegated Maize. If not already done, the rest 
of the early-flowering Stocks, Asters, Zinnias, 
and similar plants, should be sown under slight 
protection or in boxes, to be hardened off, and 
transplanted as soon as April comes in. Ver¬ 
benas and Petunias, if sown now in pots or pans 
in an ordinary Cucumber frame, will be in time 
to make very effective beds. Phlox Drummondi, 
Candytufts, and ordinary annuals may now be 
sown in beds and borders where they are in¬ 
tended to flower. It is generally through run¬ 
ning to seed, and thereby becoming exhausted, 
that makes the season of flowering so short in 
the case of most annuals. When kept regularly 
divested of old blooms, to prevent the seed-pods 
from forming, Sweet Peas, Phlox Drummondi, 
&c., may be kept in bloom during the whole 
season. 

Fruit. 

Orchard Houses. —Where building is 
contemplated, in order to save a year no time 
should be lost in potting up a selection of trees 
and plunging them up to the rims of the pots 
in a dry, warm border, where they can be 
mulched and properly attended with water. 
The most useful kinds are Peaches, Nectarines, 
Plums, and choice Pears; but instead of potting 
an endless variety, a few of the best early mid¬ 
season and late kinds will give the most satis¬ 
factory results. Of Peaches, Barrington, Belle- 
garde, Hale's Early, Prince of Wales, Royal 
George, Stirling Castle, and Walbnrton Admi¬ 
rable can be recommended ; of Nectarines — 
Elruge, Lord Napier, Pitmaston Orange, Victoria, 
Violette Hativc, and River’s Early Orange ; of 
Pears—Marie Louise, Glou Morceau, Pitmas¬ 
ton Duchess, Williams’ Bon Chn'tien, Brown 
Beurrtf, Doyenr6 du Comice, Winter Nelis, 


flaccid growth of foliage, that suffers as soon 
as it is exposed to cold daylight. Such a 
remark is only applicable in the case of canvas 
coverings; netting admits abundance of light, 
and may remain on continuously till the fruit is 
set or all danger from frost is past. Planting, 
pruning, tying, and nailing will, or at least 
ought to be, completed ; and now, with the 
exception of attention to protection, the present 
is comparatively a leisure period in this depart¬ 
ment, but very soon disbudding will be neces¬ 
sary, and this should always have early atten¬ 
tion. Young trees, consistingof Plums, Apricots, 
and Peaches, that have not previously had wall- 
training, should be partially disbudded as soon 
as they have well started into growth. All 
foreright shoots should be rubbed off first, leav¬ 
ing such as are likely to fit to the wall best, and 
any that seem extra strong and are taking the 
lead must be repressed by occasionally pinching 
out the points in order to induce an equable 
growth over all parts of the tree. A similar 
process is necessary with older trees that are in 
a vigorous condition, in order to keep them well 
furnished with bearing wood. Fruit trees gene¬ 
rally having made such rapid progress within 
the last fortnight, crafting ought to be com¬ 
pleted forthwith. That known as cleft or wedee 
grafting is the readiest plan ; well secure the 
scions to the stock with bast-matting, clay over 
the unions at once, and to prevent the clay 
cracking tie over it Moss or hay. Recently- 
planted trees that are likely to be affected by i 
wind should be tied firmly to stakes. Mulch 


with good manure all fruit trees that are in a 
free-bearing condition. For Gooseberries, Cur¬ 
rants, and Raspberries such a mulching ia 
imperative in order to obtain fine fruit. 

Vegetables. 

Some seeds of Brussels Sprouts should now 
be sown. It is w'ell to make sowings of this 
vegetable twice—at the present time and again 
later on—the later sowing will form sprouts late 
in the autumn that will stand better through 
the winter than those sown earlier, but the 
latter furnish the finest produce. A little 
Cauliflower seed should also be sown at the 
same time. It is advisable to coat the seeds 
with red lead, as a preventive to the attacks of 
birds. A little sweet oil used in place of water 
before the powdered lead is dusted upon the 
seed will cause it to adhere better, and prevent 
it being removed either by wet or by coming in 
contact with the soil. 

Tomatoes. —Some seeds of these should 
now be’ sown in heat, to get the plants esta¬ 
blished before planting-out time. Tne seeds may 
be sown in an ordinary 8-in. or 10-in. pot, or 
seed-pan, covering them with £ in. of soil, or 
half-a-dozen seeds each may be put into 2-in. 
or 3-in. pots, afterwards thinned out to a couple 
of plants, and potted on as they need it. As 
soon as the seed vegetates keep the plants near 
the glass, or thev will get drawn up so weakly 
as to lack their requisite vigour. The seed 
should always be welt shaken or stirred with 
the hand after the lead is dusted on, so as to 
cause it to stick closely; 
then spread out thinly 
for a day or two to 
dry before sowing. It is 
the omission of the per¬ 
formance of these de¬ 
tails that is so frequent¬ 
ly the cause of failure. 

Potatoes. — More 
early and second early 
Potatoes should now be 
planted. For the earliest 
in most soils Kidnevs 
are preferable to the 
Round varieties, being 
much better for the 
table in a young state. 
As representatives of 
the old well-known Ash- 
leaf Kidney, there is 
nothing to surpass 
Hammersmith Kidney, 
Mona’s Pride, and 
Myatt’s Asldeaf ; they 
are all excellent in qual¬ 
ity, very early, and much 
heavier croppers than 
the Ashleaf, succeeding 
better in old gardens ana 
soil not the best adapted 
for Potato culture. Asan early Round kind, Early 
Oxford is a good sort and a free cropper ; as a 
second early, nothing yet surpasses York 
Regent, either for its eatable properties, weight 
of produce, or adaptability to any soil where 
Potatoes can be grown. Any two of the above 
Kidneys, with the Regents and Paterson’s 
Victorias, are ample for a supply all the year 
round. 

Peas sown in turves or boxes should now be 
planted out; give them a sheltered situation in 
the driest part of the garden, and choose a day 
when the soil is tolerably dry ; where it is so 
moist as to become compressed by treading 
upon boards should be used. As soon as the 
Peas are planted draw a little soil to them, and 
at once stake them with small sticks, placing 
outside these a few branches of evergreens to 
protect them from cold winds. Keep a daily 
look-out for sparrows. 


GLASSHOUSES & FRAMES. 


THE CAMELLIA. 

The first species of Camellia introduced to this 
country was the Japanese Camellia (C. japonica), 
a single red-flowered plant. This was about 
the year 1740, and fifty years after came the 
double and semi-double flowered kinds, and 
the Anemone-flowered kind which we now 
illustrate was introduced about the Bame time. 

The Camellia is not less valuable for the 
beauty and brilliancy of its foliage and flowers 
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than for its extremely easy culture and adapt¬ 
ability to circumstances which generally prove 
adverse to the well-being of other plants, natives 
of more genial climes. As a town plant the 
Camellia stands unrivalled, enduring the smoke, 
dust, and dull atmosphere of London without 
losing its freshness and vigour. There are, 
indeed, in existence town gardens withina radius 
of some three or four miles of the General Post 
Office where this plant grows luxuriantly out- 
of-doors entirely unprotected, save by the 
presence of some friendly wall on which it is 
trained. The flowers from which our engraving 


during the day only, and afterwards at night 
also. This insures the hardening of the wood 
and the formation of the flower-buds. At the 
end of June the plants are all taken out-of-doors 
and placed in a shady position under a hedge 
with a north aspect, where the hardening process 
is perfected. They are brought back agaiu into 
the houses early in October, and are kept en¬ 
tirely without artificial heat until the advent 
of frosty weather, when just sufficient warmth 
is given to prevent the frost from spoiling the 
flower-buds. The plants are then allowed to 
flower naturally, no forcing being resorted to. 


what coarse and, on close inspection, sometimes 
single. Such are conspicua, rosy-crimson; 
Donckelaari, cerise ; Chandleri, crimson ; 
reticulata, red ; corallina, crimson; elegans 
(Chandler’s), pink ; picturata, blush-white ; 
punctata, white spotted with rose ; and many 
others. 

The following are considered by florists to be 
the best in cultivation :— 

White— Alba plena, fimbriata, Targioni, alba 
elegantissima, and Princess Charlotte. Blush — 
Lady Hume’s Blush. White, Flaked with Red 
and Rose— Lavinia Maggi, Bonomiana, Adelina 



was prepared were produced at Mr.Wm. Paul’s 
nurseries, Waltham Cross, where a collection of 
about 150 kinds is cultivated. The routine of 
their culture is briefly as follows : As soon as 
flowering is over, about the end of March, the 
houses in which the plants are grown are kept 
closed, and artificial heat given to secure a 
temperature of about 65° by day and 55° by 
night. The plants are freely watered to en¬ 
courage a vigorous growth, and are thoroughly 
syringed with a garden engine every morning. 
After about Bix weeks, in genial weather the 
air from outside is gradually admitted, at first 
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A few flowers are produced in November, and 
the number continues to increase until March, 
when the plants are at their best, some of the 
large specimens bearing hundreds of flowers. 

When the flowering is at its height air is 
given to the plants at top and sides throughout 
the day, and, should the weather be mild, top 
air at night also. This materially preserves the 
freshness of the flowers. The houses used are 
span-roofed, lofty and airy, with lights for 
ventilation at top and sides. Many of the most 
striking Camellias, for effect en masse , are not 
the most desirable for cutting, proving some- 


Benvenuti, Jubilee, Adamo, and Princess 
Clothilde. Peach Colour and Pale Pink — 
Mdme. de Strekaloff and Mons. d’Offoy (vari¬ 
able). Pink and Rose— Eugene Massina, angustua 
superba, Comte Boutourlin, Marchioness of 
Exeter, Vicomte de Nieuport, and Comtesso 
d’Hainault. Pink and Rose, Banded with White —- 
La Constituzione, Lucrezia Gazzarini, Passi- 
miana, L’Avanir, Teutonia, and Leopoldo 
Benucci. Red and Crimson — Imbricata, 
Mathotiana, Manara, Rafia, Benneyi, and 
Coquettina. Red ami Crimson, Banded and 
Striped with White — L’Insubria, Souvenir 
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d’Emile Defresne, Auguste Delfosse, and Arch- 
due Carlo. 

The varieties represented in the accompanying 
woodcut are Alba plena and Marchioness of 
Exeter. Last week, March 12, we gave an 
article on the culture of the Camellia in the 
open air, and the week previous an article on 
planting out Camellias in greenhouses. 


Christmas Boses Indoors.—I think it 
is a mistake to repot these every year when they 
are wanted for flowering in pots. A gardener 
who has to provide a supply of flowers all 
through the winter told me a few days ago he 
could not get on with his Christmas Roses; they 
would not flower, and he further said he should 
have to give up their culture altogether ; and 
yet what charming and useful plants they are 
early in the year ! and how acceptable they are 
when blossoms are scarce ! I have now a half- 
dozen plants in 4i-in. pots, that were forced 
into bloom in a plant stove a year ago, being 
put on a shelf close under the glass. I put the 
plants in a cold frame by way of hardening them 
off, and then placed them out-of-doors for the 
summer and autumn on an ash bed with other 
plants. At the end of October they began to 
show signs of throwing up their flower stems. 
The plants were put under cover during frost, 
and they bloomed with remarkable freedom. 
They have not been shifted, and all the stimulus 
they received in winter was a slight occasional 
surface-dressing with Clay’s Fertiliser, which 
was washed into the soil when water was 
applied. The flowers were large, numerous, 
and of an almost snowy whiteness. I am in 
favour of confining the roots in a somewhat 
small space ; in keeping the plants growing 
freely during the summer, as allowing them to 
take all kinds of weather during the time they 
are in the open air, of not shifting oftener than 
once in two or three years, and in applying some 
stimulus at the time of flowering. There are, 
no doubt, different strains of Christmas Roses, 
one being of greater freedom than the other in 
the way of producing flowers. I need scarcely 
state this is the variety or strain to be chosen 
by those growing in pots for flowers. If a few 
crowns of this form can be got, let them be 
divided and potted up into pots, just sufficiently 
large, and grown on into a size for forcing, 
giving one more shift into the blooming pots 
when requisite. Probably the best plan would 
be to bloom for two years in succession, or not 
more than three, and then plant out for one 
year for a thorough rest, pottmg up for further 
service a year after. These roots, when lifted, 
can be reduced a little by taking off a few of the 
outside crowns for stock, so as to reduce the 
roots to suit the size of the pots. There should 
be only sufficient space to put between the 
roots and the sides of the pots some good yellow 
loam. In planting out the single crowns for 
stock they should be put in a like compost, and 
of sufficient depth to enable them to root well 
into it. In this matter plants fit for flowering 
early under glass arc provided, and with a little 
care and forethought a sure and most acceptable 
contribution of cut flowers can be had at a time 
when their market value ranks at th6 highest. 

Clematis indivisa lobata.— This is an 
excellent climber for a greenhouse, especially 
winter, when it is covered with flowers, which 
will also be found very useful for cutting. It 
grows freely, blooms profusely, and lasts a con¬ 
siderable time in perfection. Soil that would 
suit Camellias will also do for this Clematis; it 
should be supplied with liquid manure during 
the growing season.—A. H. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

4345.— Cherries for Orchards.— In ad¬ 
vising as to the best black Cherry for orchard 
culture something is due to soil, which should be 
deep and good, but rather light and dry. Many 
of our best Cherry orchards are to be found on 
the chalk, which the trees seem to like very 
much. In the Thames Valley, where the soil is 
stiff and rather moist, the Morello does remark¬ 
ably well as a standard, bears profusely, and 
almost every year. .Still further, the birds rarely 
trouble the fruit, whilst the market price is 
pi ways better than that obtained for sweet kinds. 
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Of these, perhaps the best for standards are 
May Duke, Black Tartarian, and Late Duke. In 
planting a Cherry orchard it is, however, worth 
ascertaining what kinds do well in the locality. 
—A. D. 

4349. —Solanums for Next Year.— 
Gather the berries from off your Solanums at 
once, and if you wish to raise seedlings clean 
out the seed, dry it, and then sow in a pot. 
Your present plants are no doubt suffering from 
a dry and dusty atmosphere, and want a change 
to light and moisture, but they must not be 
exposed outdoors until May, when, if you have 
space, it is well to plant them out on a warm 
border where they may be induced to make fresh 
growth and to bloom and berry early. Then the 
plants should be again lifted into pots at the end 
of September. If the plants must remain in the 
pots have them placed, when warm enough, out 
in the sunshine as often as possible, and in the 
summer be stood out-of-doors altogether, plung¬ 
ing the pots in ashes or Cocoa fibre refuse to keep 
the roots cool. Here, in dry weather, they will 
need very frequent wateringB.—A. D. 

4350. —Mignonette. —No doubt you have 
a bad strain of Mignonette, an old thin weedy 
st> le of plant, and the sooner you get a change 
ef seed the better. The finest of all trailing 
Mignonettes is Parson’s Giant White, a very 
robust kind ; single plants of this in good soil 
will often cover £ square yard of ground, 
and be covered with fine spikes of bloom. It 
is very sweetly perfumed, and the flowers are 
white. We have always found the side shoots 
which spring up from the main stems to afford 
the very best description of cut flowers for 
bouquets or other purposes. As an erect 
Mignonette the best is Miles’ Hybrid Spiral, a 
stiff, bushy-growing kind, producing long spikes 
of flowers on stout, erect stalks. The flowers 
are reddish, but not less sweet; this kind is 
specially useful for pot culture. If pot plants 
are desired, seed should at once be sown, say 
three or four seeds in a small pot, and as many 
as may be desirable. When the seedlings are 
in rough leaf all but the strongest one should 
be taken out. When the pots are full of roots 
the plants may be shifted into 6-in. pots, and 
in these they will bloom. If sown at once and 
the pots kept near the glass the plants will 
give bloom several weeks earlier than it can be 
got in the open ground. In the garden, whether 
grown in beds, lines, or small patches, seed 
should be sown early in April, for the seed is 
a considerable time germinating. It is well to 
sow good seed thinly, lest the plants should 
crowd each other later on, and prevent that 
robust growth which is so essential to the 
production of good spikes of bloom. It should 
De understood that Mignonette further likes 
fairly good soil, and is perhaps of all hardy 
annuals the most floriferous and longest 
lived.—A. D. 

4357.— Tulip Tree not Flowering.— It 
is generally a question of soil and situation as 
to the Tulip tree flowering. We should say 
that your tree is either not well enough exposed 
to the sun, or that the situation is naturally too 
cold. If there are any large trees in its im¬ 
mediate vicinity that shut away light and air 
from it, that would alone account for the 
absence of bloom, the wood not attaining the 
maturity to enable it to produce such. If the 
tree stands free and open to the south, then we 
can only imagine that soil and climate are too 
cold. Sometimes, however, the Tulip tree grows 
for years without giving a bloom, and then all 
at once flowers freely. Yours may do the same. 
-J. C. 

4335.—Ferns for Greenhouse.— The 
following will, we think, suit your requirements. 
Adiantum cuneatum.Capillus-veneris, pedatum, 
decorum, assimile, and formosum ; Asplenium 
flaccidum and bulbiferum ; Pteris serrulata 
cretica albo lineata and scaberula ; Onychium 
japonicum ; Davallia bullata and dissecta ; 
Niphobolus lingua ; Platyloma rotundifolia; 
Platycerium alcicome and Nephrodium moile. 
Shade from hot sun, and maintain the atmos¬ 
phere moist throughout the summer. Peat is 
the best soil, adding to it about one-sixth of 
silver sand. Do not over-pot, and keep the soil 
moist without resorting to heavy waterings. 

4361.—Rose Culture In Pots.— To grow 
Roses with success in pots the plants should 
be procured in autumn. About the beginning of 


November, prune them to about two eyes to 
each shoot, and if the pots are full of roots, 
shift them into the next sized pots, using a com¬ 
post of good fibrous loam, a little leaf-mould, and 
some well-rotted manure. Pot firmly ; water 
gently, and place them in a cool house or frame 
until January, when, if it is desired to force 
them, they may be placed in gentle warmth and 
brought along gradually, according a light situa¬ 
tion, and admitting air when the weather permits 
of so doing. When the plants come into full 
growth, and are beginning to show signs of the 
flower-buds forming, administer liquid manure 
in a weak state, or give a top-dressing of some 
concentrated Btimulant, such as Clay’s Fertiliser. 
In warm weather syringe the foliage with clean 
tepid water, but take care that all moisture dries 
off the foliage by night. When the plants have 
done blooming, place them for a time in a cold 
frame, or in a very sheltered situation in the 
open air : and about the beginning of June, 
plunge the pots in the open ground in a sunny 
position, and mulch them with good manure, 
keeping them well watered in dry weather. 
Good varieties consist of General Jacqueminot, 
Gloire de Dijon, Marshal Niel, Safrano, Online 
Forestier, La France, Baroness Rothschild, 
Madame Falcot, Alfred Colomb, Francois La- 
charme, Niphetos, Prince Camille de Rohan, 
Victor Verdier, and Marie Baumann.—J. C. B. 

4324.—Apple Trees in Bleak Aspeot. 
—Apple trees do not do so well trained down¬ 
ward as Pears, but the trees in question might 
be converted into dwarfs by heading back ; this 
appears to be the best course, or they might be 
transplanted to a more sheltered position, if such 
a spot can be found. The cost of building wire 
arches would be considerable, and in a very 
exposed position the result would hardly be 
satisfactory.—E. H. 

4329.— Stocks for Plum Trees.— Using 
the common wild Sloe for a stock and slips of 
seedling Plum as grafts may be looked upon as 
experimental work capable of inspiring interest 
but not likely to yield much profit. When it 
is remembered that many thousands of seedling 
fruits may be raised before one is obtained 
worth saving, the nature of the work 
“Leslie” has laid out for himself may be 
imagined. Plums will, of course, grow on the 
Sloe, but its early flowering habit is against its 
use in our climate, even if there were no other 
objections.—E. H. 

4352.— Improving Vegetable Land. 
—A dressing of clay would be preferable 
for the light sand to cnalk, although the latter 
might in some cases be beneficial, as would also 
the gas-lime if used very moderately. The 
following Plums might be planted against the 
wall: Green Gage, Transparent Gage, Golden 
Drop, Kirke’s, Jefferson, River’s Early Favourite, 
Victoria, Pond’s Seedling, White Magnum 
Bonum.—E. H. 

4353 —Espalier Training.— 1 There is no 
question but the young trees will break, 
cut down as suggested. Usually the nearer 
the union trees are cut back to, the stronger 
they break. There are plenty of latent eyes 
or buds in the bark which will break 
the moment pressure is brought to bear upon 
them by the removal of the shoots above. If 
more eyes break than are needed, which there 
will be most likely rub off’ the weak ones. Could 
not some of the shoots as they are be trained 
downwards to cover the bottom wires? This 
they will do if the top be kept in hand.—E. H. 

4400.— Stephanotis not Flowering.— 
If your plant is growing well it should and 
probably will flower freely, unless you maintain 
too high a temperature in the winter. The 
Stephanotis likes a period of rest at a tempera¬ 
ture of from 50° to 55° from November until 
February, and then a rise of from 10° to 15°. 
The position is a good one, but keep a good 
look-out for mealy bug, which is apt to eat away 
the young buds.—J. C. 

4403.— Inseots on Grapes.— The spider 
that is so disagreeable among Grapes must be 
diligently’sought for and destroyed early in the 
season, during the time the Grapes are being 
thinned, and onwards till the colouring begins. 
They hide in the bunches, and if the point of 
a pencil be introduced carefully they drop out 
at the end of an almost invisible thread till 
they reach the ground and become motionless, 
their colour being their safeguard, but they can 
easilv be caught in their descent by an abtive, 
quick-eyed person. 
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4428.—British Orchises.— Your corre¬ 
spondent, “ L. C. M.’ has, I think, spoken 
rather hastily saying, “Nobody seems to care 
for British Orchises.” I am under tho impression 
that several of our best and most careful horti¬ 
culturists (suoh as Mr. Wollaston, Rev. 
Harpur Crewe, and Mr. Wolley Dod) have 
collections, and they certainly care for this 
interesting order. In answer to the question, 
“Where can specimens be obtained?” some are 
quoted in hardy plant catalogues ; and plants 
can occasionally be obtained from the stalls 
opposite the church in Covent Garden Market. 
If “L. C. M.” purposes making a collection, 
may I suggest that its interest would be much 
enhanced if each specimen were the result of 
individual search ? Some of them, however, as 
the Lady’s Slipper and Lizard, must be bought 
if they are to be posssssedat all, as any hope or 
any probability of finding them in England is 
visionary in the extreme.—J. C. 

4417-— Guano for Potatoes.— The 
spreading of guano on a garden would 
certainly do no harm to a Potato crop, 
as I have proved by experience, and it might 
safely be said that it would improve any crop. 
The quantity usually assigned to an acre is from 
2 to 4 cwt. in proportion to the amount of 
manure, &o., that has previously been expended 
on the ground. The guano might be sown over 
the ground after the Potato sets had been 
planted, and yet before the green shoots ap¬ 
peared. Tangible evidence of the above, as ex¬ 
perienced in season 1880 : amount of seed, 2 
sacks or 6 bushels of Magnum Bouum ; amount 
of ground, 30 rods ; proportion of manure, 1 
cwt. ; crop, large tubers, 47 bushels ; second or 
seed size, 24 bushels; Chats, bushels. Some 
of the sets had as many as sixteen tubers, and 
of the larger size several gallons of them only 
comprised eight Potatoes to each gallon.— 

4419.—Cement for Floor.— The mode of 
making a cement floor is very simple, and its 
impermeability depends to a great extent upon 
the thiokness of the bed. The nsual plan 
adopted is as follows : first layer, rough ballast 
and cement in the proportion of five to one ; 
seoond layer, cement and sand or road drift 
properly washed in the proportion of three to 
one; and, lastly, the finishing layer, which 
should be equal cement and sharp fine sand 
well worked together, and trowelled on with no 
lack of elbow grease. The above remarks only 
apply where it is required for a path where no 
brickwork is. Where t here is any brickwork, 
Or if it is wanted for a wall, the second or third 
layer, about 1 in. thick each coat, would 
suffice. At least, I find that this is very effica¬ 
cious iu my stove-house furnace hole, which is 
below the level of the surrounding ground by 
above 18 in.—S. R. 

4402.—Plants for Children’s Flower 
Shows. —May is far too early to arrange for 
a children’s flower show. If that month is held 
to it can hardly be otherwise than a failure. 
July or August are the best months, and will 
afford ample time if seeds are sown to get the 
plants into bloom. Children have no contri¬ 
vances with which to enable them to raise seeds 
before the natural warmth assists in their 
growth. Certain kinds of good robust annuals 
might well bo selected and small packets distri¬ 
buted to bow amongst the intending competitors. 
If six kinds are distributed to each make a class 
for the best single potof annuals and for the three 
best pots. Then have classes for single plants 
of Fachsia, Geranium, Musk, Nettle plant, or 
other foliaged plant. Also for window-box, 
Balsams, Calceolarias, Petunias, Stocks, Cactus, 
Sedums, &o. Make good single plant classes, 
and those raised from cuttings should now be 
rooted plants, and in that form be distributed to 
the children for further growth. 

4395. — Oamelliaa Dropping their 
Buds. —It is very probable that the plant in 
question was an imported one, so many of which 
come into this country in the antumn, and 
which often throw their buds owing to various 
causes over which the grower in this country 
has butlittle control. Bud-dropping is, however, 
such a common complaint that it may be as 
well to say that no one special cause can be 
assigned for its occurrence. It is simply the 
result of a temporary stagnation of some or all 
of the functions of nutrition, and can only be 
provided against by maintaining the health of 


the plants at a high standard. A dry, close, 
arid atmosphere will cause bud-dropping; there¬ 
fore, the Camellia should never be kept in a 
constantly-heated apartment, but it will do in 
a cool room. The soil should be kept moist, but 
heavy doses of water should never be given, or 
the roots decay, and then there is not sufficient 
vital energy left to expand their buds, which 
solve the difficulty by falling off. Growth will 
commence about tho beginning of April, and 
whilst it is being made keep the plants warm 
but not unduly deprived of air, and when the 
buds begin to form admit air night and day, 
and water during the growing season with clear 
soot water, syringing the foliage on bright days 
in the afternoon.—J. C. 

4366.—Soil for Fuchsias and Gera¬ 
niums. —Fuchsias like a free, light, generous 
compost, such as equal parts leaf-mould and 
loam, adding thereto a good portion of silver 
sand. Geraniums like a more holding compost, 
say two parts loam to one of leaf-mould and a 
little sand. A little well rotted manure may be 
added to the Fuchsia compost, but the Geraniums 
are as a rule better without it. Pot the Geraniums 
firmly, but the Fuchsias somewhat lightly.— 
J. C. 

4415.— Potting Plants.— There cannot be 
any economy of space in shifting or, as it is tech¬ 
nically called, “potting on” seedlings or cuttings. 
In the case of seedlings the first shift is simply to 
afford each seedling more space for its develop¬ 
ment, and the same remark refers to cuttings. As 
the plants are potted on they must be shifted into 
successive sizes, according as the roots fill the 
pots, until they are in the size pot in which they 
are to remain for flowering, for the greatest in- 
centive to flowering of auy plant is the fact that 
it is what is known as “pot bound.” If the 
several shifts are managed properly there should 
be no visible check.—S. R. 

- If a freshly rooted cutting or seedling is 

shifted from a small pot into, say, a 6-in. one, the 
chances are against the plant thriving, the body 
of soil being too large for the small quantity of 
roots. The idea of small shifts is to get the roots 
to touch the sides of the pots again as soon as pos¬ 
sible, when another small shift may be made ; if 
this is carefully done in the growing season the 
check is very small.—S. L. Bourchier. 

4420.— Best Camellias.— The following 
are all good, free-flowering, effective varieties : 
Alba plena, fimbriata, Mathotiana alba, and 
The Bride, pink ; Valt&vareda, Chandleri 
elegans, and Jubilee, crimson ; Mathotiana, 
Donckelaari, and Thomas Moore. If any more 
are required, add Imbricata and Lady Home’s 
Blush.—C. 

4396.—AUamauda not Growing:.— If 
your plant was eat back so long ago and has 
not made any growth since, it is undoubtedly 
dead. All you can do is to wait until spring, 
and if it does not move throw it away. It 
must have been pruned at the wrong time ; 
perhaps after blooming, or, more likely still, 
got over-watered when there was nothing to call 
uo the sap.—J. C. B. 

*4413.—Soil from Barth Closets.— The 
soil from earth closets, if the latter are managed 
properly, should be inoffensive and fit for use in 
the garden anytime, or, at any rate, it may 
easily be made so as to use it close under the 
drawing-room windows by adding more earth. 
It is an excellent manure, either fresh as removed 
from the closet, or when mixed with more earth 
or ashes and allowed to become mellow before 
use; perhaps the latter course will be best for 
delicate-rooted flowers.—E. 

4342. — Culture of Kalosanthes. — 
Young plants struck last summer should be 
potted off about the latter end of March into 
pots only just large enough to contain the roots, 
for I may remark before proceeding further that 
anything like over-potting is fatal to the well¬ 
being of this plant; therefore, before at any time 
repotting, take care to ascertain for certain that 
such an operation is l eally needful and warranted 
by the condition of the roots, which should have 
thoroughly perme&ted the whole mass of soil and ! 
touch the interior of the pot all round. Use a 
compose of two parts fibrous loam to oue part 
leaf-soil and pot firmly, not, however, ramming 
the mould in, but smartly tapping the pot on the 
bench, which will quite suffice to ensure the re¬ 
quisite amount of solidity. Water carefully for 
a time, give air in fine weather, and top the 
young shoots as soon as they begin to grow 
freely, as the object is to lay the foundation for 
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a compact, well-branched specimen, the shoots 
extending over the rim of ths pot, which will be 
the case when the precaution is taken of arrest¬ 
ing rank growth and throwing the energies of 
the plant into the production of side-shoots. If 
the young plants do well they may about the 
beginning of July be shifted on into 4^-in. pots, 
in which they will become well-established by 
the autumn. Expose them to the full sun and 
a free circulation of air throughout the summer. 
—J. C. 

4331.— Deutzias with Small Blooms. 

—It would appear that,although your Deutzias 
have been treated as is customary, they havo 
not produced flowers so good as might be ex¬ 
pected. It is most probable that they have not 
yet become sufficiently robust to produce stout 
blooming wood, and will no doubt be all the 
better to remain in the pots through the sum¬ 
mer, if stood in a*cool place,and the pots plunged 
in ashes, and kept well watered. Perhaps, had 
the plants been put into a cool frame as soou as 
lifted, the bloom-buds would have been more 
fully developed, and good flowers would now 
have been produced. The leaving the plants 
outdoors from the time of lifting them into pots 
until all the leaves had fallen would scarcely 
conduce to their becoming well-rooted.—A. 

4344.— Raspberries in the Shade.— It 
so happens that we have tine canes of Rasp¬ 
berries growing close to the edge of a huge Oak 
tree,and we always get a good crop of fine fruit. 
The soil, owing to the proximity of the big tree 
on the west side and some Apple trees on tho 
east, is necessarily dry in the summer, but the 
Raspberries do well. You will Bee from this 
that there is some hope you may be able to grow 
Raspberries on ground within 7 ft. of a row of 
Beech trees. Trench the ground deep, add a 
good dressing of manure, and plant the canes in 
clumps of about three, 2 ft. apart in the rows, 
and the rows 3 ft. in width. The canes, when 
planted, should be cat back quite hard the first 
year, that strong root suckers may be induced 
to spring up.—A. D. 

4334.— Plants for Small Beds. — No 
doubt you found eightdoeen of bedding plants to 
fill a couple of beds to be a heavy drain upon 
you, and probably the effect even then was not 
satisfactory. The rigid following up of the bed¬ 
ding system by people who have small flower 
g&rdenB is sheer folly, and productive of great 
disappointment. As you have some tender plants 
employ some of them by all means to give beauty 
to your beds during the summer ; hut in the 
meantime sow seeds of Sweet Williams, Snap¬ 
dragons, Pentsteraons, Wallflowers, Queen Stocks, 
Canterbury Bells, Carnations, Foxgloves, &c., 
and raise them to plant amongst your tender 
plants when strong enough. These will make 
your beds look green and full all the winter, and 
very gay the following summer. Sow also for 
the ensuing season*8 blooming—Ten-week Stocks, 
Asters, Indian Pinks, Mignonette, Balsams, 
Dwarf Nasturtiums, and some hardy annuals. 
These when planted out will make your beds 
look gay indeed. 

4359.— Planting: Pansies.— Before plant¬ 
ing out your Pansies the soil should be trenched 
2 ft. in depth and the surface well mixed 
with leaf-soil, if available, and well-rotted 
manure. It must be good to get good growth 
and fine flowers. The plants may be turned out as 
soon as tho weather becomes settled and wanner, 
and about 12 in. apart each way, tho shoots 
being gently fixed to the soil with pegs to keep 
them from being disturbed by winds. A top¬ 
dressing of Cocoa fibre refuse will be of great 
service in hot weather to keep the soil moist 
and cool.—A. D. 

4351.— Laurustinus Injured by Gold. 

—If your Laurustinus have been partly killed 
by the frost and wind you will have to cut them 
back to live wood. This may be done at once, 
and then as soon as the weather improves the 
live wood will begin to break again. Whether 
you can succeed in getting from them as good 
plants this summer as before injured is open to 
doubt; probably it will take another season's 
growth to bring them up to their old form. We 
observe many Laurustinus, Portugal Laurels, 
Sweet Bays, and other evergreen shrubs are 
greatly injured, and the worst with many is 
perhaps not yet known. It is such winter* as 
that through which we are passing that lva’ly 
show what plants are truly hardy iu the English 
climate and what are not. There are few ever¬ 
greens that have not suffered more or less acvot d* 
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ing to exposure, and it is well, in view of future 
planting, to take note of what shrubs have Btood 
well. It is not probable we shall have harder 
weather than was that of last January.—A. D. 

4431. — Planting 1 Potatoes.— In prepara¬ 
tion for the coming Potato season I am getting 
all my ground that will this year be cropped 
with Potatoes thrown up into Bharp 3 ft. ridges. 
When this is done, and the soil becomes dner, 
the furrows will be broken up deeply and lightly, 
and will thus be ready to receive the tubers as 
soon as the planting time arrives. Shallow 
drills are drawn down the centre of the furrows 
with a hoe, and in these the sets are laid, then 
a good dressing of Hill’s Special Potato Manure, 
the very best of all Potato manures, is given at 
the rate of about 6 lb. to the rod, which, at 
3 ft. wide, means a row of 30 yd. long. If the 
ground is poor rather more is given. This means 
8 cwt. per acre, or a cost of £7 per acre. After 
planting the soil is forked in on either side and 
left. In this way a large breadth is got in each 
day.—A. D. 

4435. — Olay Soils. —Sow large, bold patches 
of Mignonette, Larkspurs, Godetias, Clarkias, 
and introduce here and there large patches of 
Harrison’s Musk. Poppies again will be very 
showy,. and all the family of Nasturtiums 
are indispensible, the dwarf kinds to the front, 
and the tall forms to the back, where they can 
run up to and blend with the shrubs, if any are 
there. The idea suggested above will apply 
to other hardy annuals. Do not sow too thicldy. 
Have some good patches of Sweet Peas.— H. 

4429.— Making* Mushroom Beds. — 
Fowls’ dung will not do for making Mushroom 
beds. Horse manure thrown in a heap and fer¬ 
mented till it has parted with its rankness, is 
the only safe and sure material to use. It should 
be built up as firmly as possible, and must be at 
least 1 ft. thick. The spawn should be intro¬ 
duced when of a temperature of new milk as it 
comes from the cow; and the bed be covered 
with 1$ in. to 2 in. of fresh soil, and the whole 
be made firm and smooth. Spawn is made by 
mixing horse and cow droppings together, and 
tempering the mixture like clay, making it into 
bricks with a mould, impregnating the bricks 
with spawn, keeping them in a warm place till 
the spawn runs ; then storing away in a dry, 
warm place. Mushroom beds may be made in 
the open air if plenty of coverings are available. 
—E. 

4341.— Sparrows in Gardens.— Shoot 
them and destroy their nests. At the same 
time make their food as disagreeable as possible 
to them by a free use of soot. Dust it over the 
young Peas, s>ringe it over the buds of the 
bushes. In addition to all this, beat up their 
quarters at night with a bat-fowling net. They 
may be captured round the eaves of the Corn 
and hay stacks, in the Ivy on the wall, and in the 
thickets of Laurel and other evergreens.—E.H. 

4338.— Utocks and Asters in Pots 
for Exhibition. —8ow the Asters about the 
end of March or beginning of April in a gentle 
hotbed. Keep them moving gently on without 
checks. Prick off the young plants as soon as 
they can be handled, especially if standing at 
all thick in the seed pots. Shift into larger 
pots as they require it, using turfy loam and 
old leaf-mould or hotbed manure. Extra nourish¬ 
ment can be given in a liquid form as required. 
Very large plants can be grown in 32-sized (6- 
in.) pots, and nice plants in pots a size smaller. 
As the season advances plunge the pots in an 
open situation in a bed of decayed leaves or 
Cocoa fibre. Keep them well supplied with 
water, sprinkling the foliage on the evenings of 
bright sunny days. The Stocks will require 
somewhat similar treatment, but as some of the 
early-flowering kinds require less time the seeds 
need not be sown quite so early ; the middle of 
April will be quite time enough.—K. H. 

4432. —Potatoes for Poor Ground.— 
We should not advise the use of rotten animal 
manures with Potatoes at the time of planting ; 
if the manure had been worked into the soil m 
the autumn it would have been less objection¬ 
able. Of course strong manures promote robust 
growth and large tubers, but also the disease, 
so much bo that ofttimes the entire crop is spoilt. 
We found last year that by throwing the soil 
into sharp ridges, and then in the spring bury¬ 
ing long fresh manure in the furrowB, digging it 
in and planting the sets on the top of this, that 
good results followed. The crop was large, 


with little disease. If you plant Magnum 
Bonum, or other strong kinds, the rows should 
be quite 30 in. apart, and the sets in the rows 
15 in. apart. As to sets,plant in accordance with 
common sense. If the sets do not contain enough 
nutriment to send up a robust Bhoot, then the 
plant will be weak all the season. Sets should 
range from 1£ oz. to 2 oz., but the former make 
good sets for strong-growing kinds. If the 
Potatoes are large, cut them into sets of the 
above size, each piece with a sound eye. If the 
sets are small plant whole, and do not disturb 
the eyes. You may plant any time after the 
middle of the present month, covering the sets 
lightly about 4 in. Try some of Hill’s Special 
Potato Manure, if you can obtain it, instead of 
raw manure ; you may hear of it from Messrs. 
Hooper & Co., seedsmen, Covent Garden.—A.D. 

4348.—Vegetables on Olayey Bank. 
—Jerusalem Artichokes will succeed if the 
tubers are laid on the surface or in very shallow 
drills, and covered by drawing a ridge of the 
mellow top soil over them with a hoe. It will 
also do laid out in beds for herbs as suggested ; 
in the latter case perhaps something more might 
be done to improve the surface by adding a tew 
inches of lighter soil to plant in. Black Cur¬ 
rants or Raspberries will thrive in such a posi¬ 
tion and soil.—E. H. 

4227.—Colour of Hyacinth Glasses.—" Boston" 
asks whether there is an; preferable colour for these, and 

1 should say yes. By all means have blue, because the 
water does not look dirty through it, and it is a first- 
rate colour to promote leaf action if the plants dwarf and 
stop growing, i.e, when a plant seems in a torpid and 
stunted condition, invert an empty blue glass over it till 
the spikeB have risen to the required height. I have 
found them invaluable for this purpose. Bed draws and 
kills them ; green kills without’drawing them.— Girofle. 

4340. —Propagating' Clematis. —The right time to 
strike cuttings of Clematis Jackman! is when the 
young shoots are just beginning to push. Leave about 

2 in. of the old wood on below the buds to take a grip 
in the soil, and let the base of the young shoot be sunk 
in the soil, which should, of course, be light and sandy. 
Place the pot in gentle bottom heat. I never could strike 
Clematis at any other season of the year.—Q. Q. 

-Autumn is the best time to propagate Clematis Jaok- 

manl. The length of the cuttings is not of so much import¬ 
ance provided there are two joints and the wood be firm and 
strong. They succeed best under a hand-light in light 
sandy soil, the cuttings being buried their entire length 
iu the Boil except the uppermost bud which should rest 
upon it. The soil shonld be made firm.—E. II. 

4330.— Climbers for Church Walls. -Plant a 
collection of Ivies, including all the small-leaved 
cllmb'ng forms, both yellow and variegated. These will 
be better for the purpose than the large-growing, green¬ 
leaved kinds, as they will not require that periodical 
trimming which the latter do. Veitch's variety of the 
Virginian Creeper may also be mixed with the Ivies. 
-E. H. 

4424. — Destroying’ Rats— One of the best methods 
of getting rid of rats, where it is not desirable to poison 
them, is to hunt them with ferrets, but even this is diffi¬ 
cult in and about buildings, and owners of ferrets fear 
their little animals may be lost. Then persistent trap¬ 
ping usuallv wins in the end, if the right sort of traps 
are used and kept well baited. Then it is also possible 
sometimes to drive the rats away by putting obnoxious- 
smelling substances into their holes, Bitch as paraffin or 
burning sulphur, and then closing the holes with cement 
or other impervious material. The case seems to need 
the advice of some local rat-catcher.—A. 

4425. — Hotbed for Balsams.— A hotbed that will 
do for Balsams will do for anything else, and, therefore, 
in making up one you may sow also any kind of tender 
seeds. A cartload of long stable manure, well shaken 
and turned three or four tunes, and kept moistened until 
all is equally heated, may be built up to fit the shape of 
the frame that is to go upon it, but highest behind. Put 
the frame on, and lay on 6 in. of ashes. Stand the pots 
or pans in which the seed is sown on the ashes. Take 
care that the steam is allowed free escape behind. Bal¬ 
sam seed will germinate freely now without heat.—D. 

4127 .— Dyeing Grasses.— We should advise you to 
obtain some of Judson’a dyes, and use them with the 
Grasses in accordance with the instructions laid dow'n 
by the vendors. As the texture of Grass, especially in a 
dry state, is not porous, like textile fabrics, we advise 
that the dyes be much stronger than when used for 
woollen or cotton articles.—A. 1). 

4416 .—Peat for Plants. - The turf from a bog, such 
as is used for fuel, is not adapted for Erica?, Ferns, or 
Rhododendrons. It is true, if broken small, and plenty 
of sand introduced, and some leaf-mould and rough 
turf added, that most of the hardy species of the plants 
named will grow well euough in it, as I hav.i proved, 
but it is not adapted for pot culture, or for delicate- 
rooted species.—E. H. 

4410.— Vegetables for Profit.— Most probably a 
crop of early Potatoes, especially if a good white Kidney, 
would prove the most profitable crop for your land. 
Much depends upon the means for disposing of the 
crop, but Potatoes usually sell freely. As to the relative 
values of early and late Potatoes, that depends upon the 
demand. If early ones can be sold freely, there is the 
resulting advantage that the ground may be re-cropped at 
once instead of having to wait two months longer.— H. D. 
““4415.— Re-potting Plants.— Re-potting of plants 
does not of necessity check them, if properly done, 
except in cases where it is necessary to reduce the root- 
ball to get it into a pot of the Bame size as that which 
it came out of. In the culture of pot plants it is found 
that the best results follow from a gradual change from 
one pot Into another a little larger, whilst if plants are 


removed from small pots into large ones at one Bhlft, 
the soil becomes sodden and sour before the roots can 
fill the pots.—A. D. 

4430.—Manure for Azaleas, and Camellias.— 
Standen’s manure may be used for your Camellias ana 
Azaleas. Clear soot water is an excellent liquid manure 
for such plants, imparting a depth of colouring and sub¬ 
stance to the foliage often remarkable, and that cannot 
be obtained by other means.—E. H. 

4355.—Lapagerias.—We have no doubt but that 
the Lapageria would succeed in the situation mentioned. 
You may grow it either in a pot or planted out. The 
latter is the most preferable manner, as progress Is then 
more rapid. We refer you to p. 5 for full instructions, 
which if carried out will not fail to ensure success.— 
J. C. B. 


4336.—Tacsonias Frosted.— If any portion of the 
plant appears green and healthy, cut back to that sound 
part, and it will gTOW away freely enough again. Can¬ 
not you in some way protect your plants against severe 
freezings ? a little frost would not much interfere with 
its blooming power; but you can never expect to get 
flowers when it gets frozen to such a serious extent.— 
G. C. 

4409.— Grubs In Land.— We can only advise you 
In endeavouring to destroy grubs and wlreworms to give 
the soil a good dressing of salt, say a couple of pounds 
per rod, then turn it up roughly and add a good dressing 
of soot. These two Ingredients will get well incorporated 
In the soil during the snmmer, and should assist to 
destroy the insects, and possibly prevent the clubbing 
which is also produced by small grubs or maggots.—A. 

4417.— Guano for Potatoes.— In applying any 
kind of artificial manure with Potatoes, it must be 
understood that it should be brought Into almost imme¬ 
diate contaet with the sets, as it is just when the first 
roots are being put forth that the impulse given to the 

E lant’s growth is most needed. We always plant the seta 
i furrows and strew in the manure with the sets. If a 
good Potato manure, such as HaU’88pecial, I twill require 
about 7 cwt. per acre. If sown in the ground, It is 
too widely distributed and too far removed to be of great 
nse, and the same would result if sown on the ground 

before it was dug.—A. _ , _ 

4422.—Christmas Roses not Flowering.-You 
will do well to turn your Christmas Rose plants out into 
some good soil In the garden. Ordinary garden soil is 
totally unfitted for pot plants and lacks altogether the 
Ingredients for the purpose. It would not he surprising 
If the roots should refuse to grow in such poor stuff. 
Wherever planted outdoors, break the roll up deeply 
and add some rotten manure, then plant out. If the 
place is a little shaded, they ought to do well. If they 
do not then the roots would seem to be past recovery. 

442R—Potatoes on StifT Soils.—If you were to 
grow Champions in place of Magnum Bonums, you would 
but jump out of the frying pan into the fire. For early 
use, the best are Ashleaf and Beautv of Hebron Kidneys, 
following with Snowflake and Dalmahoys if the soil Is 
Dot too productive of disease. If it is, these four kinds 
will in stiff soil certainly suffer, as, in iact, may all early 
s *rts, but if you want early kinds, you must take the 
risk. Perhaps the first early ones may be ripe before the 
disease comes. —A. I). 

4406. - Best Violets.—Of single Violets the best are 
the single Russian and the large Victoria Regina. 
Both of these may be planted either at once or directly 
the bloom is over. Of double kinds the best are Marie 
Louise, mauve ; King of Violets, dark blue; lilandy- 
annm, rich blue ; and Queen of Violets, doable white. 
These may be planted at once in beds, and in rich soil. 

The double Violet likes good culture.—A. D. 

4347.—Uncovering Roses.—Remove the litter at 
once ; there is now but little danger of getting frost* 
severe enough to kill off Roses. As a rule, the mulch 
may betaken away towards the middle of March.—C. 

4358.—Treatment of Camellias whilst flower¬ 
ing.—Keep the structure as cool as possible from now 
on, shading against hot sun. The more gradually tl:« 
blooniB expand, the larger and finer will they be. Give 
plenty of air in the daytime,and take care that the plants 
do not at any time experience the want of moUture at 
the roots. Re careful, too, never to wet the bloom in 
syringing.—C. 13. 

4346.— Lilies for Border.—The following kinds 
will, we think, best suit you: The old white, the Orange 
the double Tiger, L. longiflorum, cauadense, and carnio 


ncum—v.. 

4405.— Tradescantla discolor.— The best way of 
propagating Tradescantia discolor is to take off the off¬ 
sets which frequently spriiu from »he base, pot them 
into single pots of sandy peat and loam, and plunge into 
a hotbed for a few days. They are easily preserved in a 
night temperature of 60°.—E. H. 

4325.— Grubson Currant Trees. —Dress the border 
round the Btem of the trees now »ith fresh lime, forking 
it lightly in. The caterpillars in the chrysalis state are 
laid up there now in the earth, and the fresh lime will 
kill a great many. In the early summer when they first 
make their appearance, pick them off assiduously and 
destroy them. - K. H. 

-Carefully examine the trees twice a week when in 

leaf, and pick off every grub This is the only sure remedy. 


-U. 1 • 

4410 — Vegetables for Profit. — Plant the land 
with Myatt's Ashleaf Potatoes or other good early 
kinds. Dig them up immediately they are ripe, and sow 
the land with Turnips. By this means you would get two 
good crops a year.—O. P. 

4413.—Soil from Barth Closets.— When you are 
trenching ground throw the soil iu the bottom of the 
trench; it will not be taken up by the roots until decom¬ 
posed, and no offensive smell will arise.—O. P. 

4326.— Deal Staining.—The best stain for Oak is 
equal parts of pearlash and Vandyke brown dissolved 
in hot water. Any shade may be obtained by making 
the Btain weaker or stronger as required. For Mahogany, 
a good clear stain is made by dissolving bichromate of 
potash in hot water —J. G. 

4408.— Magnolias for the Midlands— We should 
say that the Kinds mentioned would do very well in 
such a sheltered position. Take care to procure the 
true Kxmouth variety of M. grandiflora, which comes 
| into flower earlier, and gives more bloom than the nor- 
I mal form.—C. 
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4509.—Sticking Peas. —A Novice .—The sticks should 
he placed on each side o' each low. 

4. r »io. — Double Geraniums. — Perle de Lyon.— 
These were probably originally sports, but are now raised 
fiom seed. The seed, however, does not ripen in 
this country. M. Lemoine, of Nancy, France, has been 
most successful in hybridising and raising them frail 
seed. 

4511. —Geranium Leaves Palling off-ff. N. W. 
—The leaves appear to have been scalded by being 
watered whilst the sun was on them and when the house 
had not sufficient ventilation. Pick the dead leaves off 
and pinch out the growing points and water sparingly 
till the pots are full of roots. 

4512. — Plante in Greenhouse Heated by Flue. 
—Can Gardenias, Camellias, Gloxinias, Kucharis ania- 
zonica, Oleanders, and Tuberoses be grown in a green¬ 
house heated by a flue, temperature averaging from 40° 
to (50° T If they flower late I do not mind.—M. A. I\ 

(All will do except the Camellias, and they want a cooler 
place.] 

4513. — Dahlias from Seed.— Durham.— If your 
Dahlias produced single flowers last year they will do 
the same this. 

4514. -Perns on Tree Pern Stumps.— R. T. D.— 
Cork bark will make a very good substitute for dead 
stumps of Tree Ferns, 

4515. — Amaryllis — I have an Amaryllis bulb which 
just shows the tips of two new leaves. Should it he 
repotted? it is in a 5-in. pot. Does it require much 
water? I have had it since Christmas ; it then had no 
foliage. I have not interfered with it, and but rarely 
water it. — T. E. C. [Keep it warm and ory uutil the 
flower-spike shows itself, then well water it.] 

4516. — Hotbed for Cucumbers.— Novice.— The 
beat material is a mixture of leaves ami stable manure. If 
you have only the latter, use it just as it comes from the 
stable, long and short together. Well shake it when 
making up the bed ami tread it down firmly ; let it settle 
down for a day or two, then put on 3 in. of good soil 
and a little heap in the middle of each light to put the 
plants in. As regards after culture, much has been 
given in Gardening ; no doubt much more will be given 
before your plants want further attention. 

4517. — Hova bella.—I have a Hoya bella against the 
back wall of my greenhouse, which last year flowered 
fairly well; it also made a great many naked shoots, some 
nearly a yard long, and which are very unsightly. 
Should these be cut off or trained in.—J. R. G. [If the 
wall is already well clothed, cut oil the long shoots, but if 
there is room for them or part of them, let them remain.] 
—J. R. G. 

4518. — Substitute for Sand.- Would broken glass 
if heated to redness, ami thrown into cold water, and 
reduced to sand, answer instead of silver sand for potting 

C loses ?—H. L. O. [It would be a very poor substitute. 

d or river sann would do well; so would pounded 
bricks. 1 

4619. -Putting Plants in Small Pots- -Why are 
plants first put in small pots and then shifted into lager 
ones instead of putting them into large pots at once? 
—r. K. [Why is a boy put into little breeches?] 

4520 — stunted HyacintbB.—I am growing some 
Hyacinths In pots, but the flower-spikes do not run up. 
What cun Ido to induce a taller growth? [Place in¬ 
verted flower-pots over them for a week or two, leaving 
the hole uncovered.] 

4521.—Repairing Lawns.— G. c. II.— You cannot 
have a better time tnau the present for this work. This 
is also the best time to sow Grass seeds. 

4522,—Moving Roses. • I wish to remove some old 
espalier Roses, Gloire do Dijon principally. Can I do so 
withoat injury to the plants? and will it be best to cut 
back the lung branches or to leave them, tying them to¬ 
gether for removal? The plants are about six or seven 
years' old, and are worked not on their own roots.— 
E. M. [Move them at once, taking care to preserve 
all the roots possible. Shorten back some of the longest 
■hoots.] 

4523.— Heating Greenhouses.— J. R.—It you re¬ 
fer to back iiumbers of Gardening, you will, we should 
think, get all the information you can po sibly re¬ 
quire. 

4524.— Fumigating Vine**.— Would Tobacco smoke 
be injurious to Vines lu flower? as I have a quantity of 
Strawberries in the amic hou-e which are covered with 
green fly—II. T. [Yea ; you had better wait till the ber¬ 
ries are set.] 

4525.— Primroses.— It is said that these can be vari¬ 
ously coloured by rich treatment; will anyone who has 
succeeded give me their rucipo ?—B. H. D.—[All non- 
sente] 

Deutzias with Green Flowers.— M. IT.—The 
wood was not well ripened last summer. 

W'. C. IF.—We do not know to what plant you refer. 
You must have got hold of some market name. 

Cineraria Blooms not Opening. - M. IF. — 
Keep the soil well moistened, and give plenty of air. 

Fir.—The rubbish swept from under Fir trees is only of 
use to help burn up other rubbish. 

Hose-in-Hose.— W. J. 6’-See “ Hose-In-Hose Prim¬ 
rose " in present number. 

Clipping Privet Hedges.— E., Glasgow.— Clip your 
hedge now. 

Frigi D&mo.— See our advertisement columns. 


QUERIES. 

Rules for Correspondents. —AU communica¬ 
tion! for insertion in the paper, and all question* and 
answer* should be addressed to the Editor. Letters 
relating to subscriptions, advertisements, and other 
business to the Publisher. In every case the name 
and address of the sender is required, in add : tion to 
any nom de plume to be used in the paper. QUERIES 
mu st be written clearly and concisely each on a separate 
piece q f paper and on one side of the paper only. 
Answers to Queries should always bear the number ami 
title of the query answered. Postcards are ofyected to. 
Questions qf interest only to the versons asking them 
should be accompanied by an aailressed postcard or 
stamp directed envelope for reply. Querists who do not 
find their answers in the usual department will find them 
in the body off ths paper. NAMING PLANTS -Four 


plants, fruits, nr flowers only can hr named at one time, 
and this only wh»n good specimens are sent. We do not 
undertake to name varieties qf florist /towers, such as 
Fuchsias, Geraniums, Azaleas. In consequence of the 
large circulation of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, it is 
necessary to go to Press five days preceding its publi¬ 
cation. Therefore, readers will see the impossibility of 
inserting the r questions the week they are rectived, 
and they would greatly hi Ip us by sending them as 
early as possible in the preceding week. 

4526. — Plants for Rockery .—Will some one kindly 
give me a list of plants suitable for tho north and north¬ 
east aspects of a rockery in an exposed situation in north 
Staffordshire ? The soil has been carefully prepared ; 
tho rnekwork i3 of limestone.—M oorlander. 

4527. — Mignonette and Musk. -- What is the 
best and quickest way of growing Mignonette ana Musk 
in pots without a greenhouse? — W. H. Davidson. 

4528. — Collecting Wild Plants. —Will any one in 
form me what woods there are in and aliout the north 
and i north-west of London where I could obtain 
botanical specimens of British wild plants ? I am told 
there is one near Piuner where the Kritillary has been 
found. Also, I want a good cheap work on botany f,.r 
a learner, which gives directions for the construction of 
a Herbarium ?- -T. L. 

4529 —TaberneBmontana and Scutellaria.— 
Will some one inform me how to propagate these ? and 
what compost suits them best when struck ? - 0. M. T. 

4530. — Heating Greenhouse.— In a small lean-to 
greenhouse, which has neither flue nor stove, I am 
thinking of placing an ordiuary close stove, witli a 
perpendicular pipe going out of the roof, simply having 
a pan of water on the top of the stove to generate steam. 
Will the fumes from the stove be injurious to the 
plants?—J. H. 

4531 . -Cinerarias with Blind Flowers.— What is 
the reason that Cinerarias grown from Beed procured 
from a first-class house all produced blind flowers? — 
M. A. P. 

4532. — Culture of Palms.— Will anyone give me 
a few hints on the culture of Palms in a cool green¬ 
house?—S. H. 

4533. — Plants for Window-boxes and Shady 
Lawns —What plants would be best for summer 
window-boxes, facing the east, where a verandah 
prevents the sun from reaching them for any length of 
time ? What would flower best on part of a lawn entirely 
shaded by trees, where Grass will barely grow?— Lola. 

4534. —Collecting Plants.—How should I collect 
plants and bulbs in a tour of two months' duration, 
packing then, in my trunks, and yet ensuring them to 
to be alive on reaching England again ? Any informa¬ 
tion on the above will oblige.— Lola. 

4535. — Young Hyacintn Bulbs.— I have had a 
large quantity of Hyacinth bulbs in the ground for two 
years; they are coining up fairly, and will, most of them, 
blossom well. 1 find small bulbs in great quantities 
ceming up all round the old one*, at a few inches from 
them. In digging these up I And they are small, distinct 
bulbs; I suppose propaga ed from the old ones. How 
had I better treat these yonng bulbs so as to get them 
well matured by another season ?—T. C. 

4536. — Grafting Fuchsias.-1 wish to graft three 
kinds of Fuchsias on one stem; will some one kindly 
name three suitable kinds for contrast and growth ? I 
should also be thankful for a few hints as to the best 
method of grafting the same?— Abkrnkthy. 

4537. —Renovating Black Currant Tr^e^.-I 
have some Blackcurrant trees which have be. n stand¬ 
ing in the same place for seven years ; the last two sea¬ 
sons they have not borne much frmt. Will any reader 
kindly tell me howto treat them?-0. C B. 

4538. —Making Charcoal - Will some one kindly 
give me a simple method to make charcoal ? -Abkrnkthy. 

4539. — Cytisus Losing its Blossom-buds. — 
I have a Cytisns which looks well, and has sent out 
numbers of buds for bloom, but when all half-grown they 
turn brown and appear to dry up. Can any oue give me 
advice with regard to it?—W. 

4540. -Lawn Tennis Ground.— I have been since 
November 30 employed making a lawn tennis ground. 
The sods were all skinned by the middle of December, 
and are not yet all replaced. The weather has been 
greatly against the work, and the sods look quite 
withered in places, aud nowhere have they set with the 
gr und. There is an acre of land ; soil good. What 
means must I employ to get a good lawn fit to play on in 
June ? Expense is an object to a certain extent. Will 
any readers kindly advise me?—G. R. V. 

4541. —Mixed Vineries.—I have a span-roofed Vinery 

not artificially heated containing seveu Black Hamburgh, 
far Mrs Pi nee, and oue Lady Downes. The Hamburgh s 
are trained up the glass facing the south and ripen their 
fruit too much together about July up to October. I 
wish to know if I can part off one Vine with curtains or 
other means placing a lamp inside to bring the enclosed 
Vine forward before the others ripen their fruit? Will 
the lamp do harm or good without a chimney ? Also 
what plants are safe to grow in a Vinery? Will any reader 
kindly give some sound information on these subjects 
to an Experimentalist. * 

4542. — Fir Tree Oil.— In Gardening Illustrated, 
March 5, Fir tree oil is recommended for killing 
thrips. I have applied to my chemist for it, and he has 
never heard of it. Can anyone say where 1 can procure 
it?—W. M. D. 

4543. — Span-roofed Greenhouses. All readers of 
Gardening must feel indebted to those kind correspon¬ 
dents who have from time to time written on the con¬ 
struction of greenhouses. Lean-to houses, however, have 
been almost exclusively treated of, and I venture to 
think that many a resident in the country would be 
grateful for plant, drawn to scale, of a model span-roof 
greenhouse, from which a country carpenter and mason 
could work. I should suggest one with the rafters 
resting on the walls as the cheapest and simplest; and 
the details of its construction need not occupy much 
space. May 1 ask if any obliging correspondent would 
furnish them?—St. E. 

4544. — Treatment of Epacris -I have a plant of 
Epacris The Queen in a 5-in. pot. Should it be repotted 
before being trained in a greenhouse, and what soil 
should be used ? I have had it since Christmas, and It 
has lately made three shoots. What treatment does It 
require ?—T. E. C. 


4545. — Guano for Lawns.— What quantity of guano 
to the gallon of water should be used for manuring 
lawns?-.!. J. Bate. 

4546. — Soil for Plants.—Will some reader kindly 
tell me whether Sericographis Ghiesbreghtt strikes best 
in pure sand or soil ? If soil, what sort? and Bhould 
they be kept indoors all through the summer ?-C. M. T. 

4547. — Pleroma sarmentosa — Will some one tell 
me how to strike this and grow it?—T rent. 

4548. — Plants on Vine Borders.— I have a Vinery 
at the bottom of my lawn, the outside border of which 
faces my windows. I get a good crop of Grapes 
every year, but the border is very unsightly. Could low 
growing bedding plants be grown upon it without injury 
to tho Vines? if so, what would be most suitable? — 
George Smith. 

4549. -Ammonia and Flowers —I read in a 
newspaper that ammonia, rubbed upon a hot, wet spade 
in a greenhouse, has a most miraculous effect in develop¬ 
ing a profusion of flowers, buds, and leaves. After each 
application of the ammonia the tints are said to deepen 
and increase in brilliancy. Can any reader give me 
further particulars of how tho ammonia should be 
applied?— A subscriber. 

4550. — Seedling: Briers.— I planted a number of 
small Briers In the autumn. Will they We lit for budding 
this year? and how should they lie treated? Each lias 
now five or six small twigs .—V F. R. 

4551. — Roses from Cutting's.— How ought Rose 
cuttings, planted out of doors last September in the open 
air, hut slightly sheltered, be treated now for green¬ 
house and out-door culture?—R. II., Dorset. 

4552. -Heating Greenhouses — Having read the 
article by “ T. W. Y. ’(p. 7, No. 104). I shall be glad of a 
little further information. My greenhouse is a lean-to, 
10 ft. square. I have tried an oil stove this winter, but 
have lost nearly all tny plants, and Bhould like to try hot- 
water pipes after the plan mentioned by “ T. W. Y." 
My fire-place iu the kitchen Is at the end of the house, 
whilst toe greenhouse is at the side, so that in fixing 
pipes they would have to go at the oack of the grate and 
through n cupboard. Cau this be done easily ? und what 
would be the expense? And can I utilize the boiler at¬ 
tached to the grate, an ordinary one with a loose lid ? or 
should I have to get another boiler fitted in somewhero 
at the back of the fire-place ? What is the best plan for 
supply of water? I should like also to know more aa to 
the construction of the flue, so as to obtain a good draught 
under the boiler, and also to be able to close up the 
same.—A Learner. 

4553 — Covering Bottom-heat Pipes. — What 
material is best to cover bottom heat pipes in open- 
sashed brick pit to grow Cucumbers and Melons, and 
also to place bedding plants in to keep through winter ? 
—A Constant Reader. 


POULTRY. 

Poultry foriProflt.—I find that a profit can be 
made by private individuals with only a limited rnn 
for the fi.wls. On January 1st, 1880, T started with 
seven Brahma hens and a cock. During the year I 
had 900 eggs and twelve chickens. I might have 
had more chickens but having only a small portion 
of the garden as a run, did not think it desirable to 
let the hens sit. The food for the year for the seven 
hens, cock, and twelve chickens, cost £3 19s. 10}d. 
Reckoning the eggs at Id each, which, of course, is 
a very low price for new-laid eggs, it would be£4 ; 
seven chickens killed for cooki ng, at 3s., £1 Is.; one 
chicken sold, 5s. ; fonr pullets kept,, 12s.; total, 
£5 18s.; food for year, £3 19s. 10|d. ; profit, 
£1 18s. lid• I may add that I have bad this year: 
January, 1881, lOfi eggs ; February, 1881, 154 eggs; 
March 6, 40 eggs.—E. S. C- 

White Dorking Fowls.—Can any reader inform 
me whether there is Buch a class of fowls as white 
Dorkings with doable or rosy combs ? and if so, 
whether they are non-sitters and good layers ?—B, 
Taylor. 

Eggs without Yolks.—Your fowls have been 
bred iu and in too much. When this is the case 
their constitution is weak. A hen at three years old 
will act as yon describe.— J. H. Petwortii. 


BEES. 


MODERN BEE KEEPING. 

This is the title of a little handbook, the second 
edition of which has just been published by Messrs. 
Longmans & Co., on behalf of the British Bee 
Keepers’ Association. It contains in 80 small pages 
a large amount of clearly-written information on the 
subject of bee-keeping, and contains numerous 
sketches of hives, &o. The following extract on 

Feeding Bees 

May prove useful to our readers, and give some idea 
of the nature of the book : “ Neglect of feeding in 
the occasion of the death of a greater number of 
colonies than all other causes put together; and 
intelligent attention in this matter does more than 
anything else to increase the harvest of honey. 

Autumn Feeding.—If skeps at the middle of 
September weigh 20 lbs. they may generally be 
considered heavy enough to stand the winter ; bnt 
allowance must be made if the combs be old and 
heavy, when the weight ought to be more than that 
stated; but with frame-hives each stock, particularly 
if it be carefully wintered according to directions 
given further on, will be amply provided if it hare 
about 2 square ft. of sealed store. If the bee¬ 
keeper does not intend to extract his honey, poor 
hires may often he most conveniently assisted by ex 
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changing one or two combs with their richer neigh- 
boars. *In feeding, to bring stocks up to the re¬ 
quired weight the s.vrup should contain 5 lbs. of 
sugar to each quart of water. Let this syrup bo 
taken quickly, or much of it will be employed for 
raising brood. Feeding at the close of the honey- 
li.irvost lias often for its object the raising of young 
bees. This is called “stimulative feeding.” Iu 
this case the food is given slowly, but very regularly, 
a gill more or less each evening ; and the result is 
the encouragement of the queen in egg-laying, by 
which is raised a large population of young bees, 
which will live well into the succeeding spring, and 
keep the stock strong until other hatches of brood 
nro ready to tako their placo. The syrup used for 
brood-raising should contain about 3 lbs. of sugar to 
a quart of wuter. 

Winter Feeding. - Unless bees have been neg¬ 
lected in the autumn they will seldom demand any 
attention during the winter; but should food then 
ho required, barley-sugar and flour-cake can alone 
be given in safety. 

Spring Feeding.—If bees are left altogether to 
themselves in spring there is very great^ risk of 
their running short of provisions, to their great 
injury; and even where this is not the case, they 
refuse to raise any very large numbers of young bees 
until honey begins to come in rather abundantly. By 
feeding regularly from the beginning of March our 
stocks, if iu good condition, rapidly grow stronger. 
For early swarms and strong rich stocks, able to 
gather surplus for sections and Bupers in summer, 
we must lay the foundation in the early spring by 
attentive feeding. All profit, all success, hangs 
upon having stocks stronq when honey is to be had ; 
and to accomplish this the heeB must be encouraged 
to breed vigoursly before the honey comes, Syrup 
can be given to skeps over the hole in the crown 
from an inverted bottle ; but, whatever the plan 
adopted, the syrup should be rather thin. It ig 
advisable to place the bottle on the hive in t he even¬ 
ing after the bees have gone to rest, and it' it con¬ 
tains no more than will be taken down during the 
night, the bees will increase the more rapidly. In 
addition to sugar, the food will be found immensely 
advantageous if used uuderthe quilt. Where stocks 
have sealed store, we can stimulate to breeding by 
uncapping the cells with a dinner-knife- The honey 
will be carried into the brood-nest, and breeding 
increased in consequence. 

Enlarging the Brood nest is most important 
at this season. It consists in very cautiously, as the 
bees are able to bear it, urging egg-laying, by pot 
ting a comb containing but little brood into the place 
occupied by a comb containing much, or by spread¬ 
ing the brood, and putting an empty comb in the 
centre. We must run no risk of chilling, but, short 
of this, the effect, if accompanied by gentle feeding, 
is quite beyond the belief of those who have not 
tried it. 

Feeding Swarms.—Swarms do much better if 
fed even if the weather is favour ible, but in rainy 
times, or in comparative scarcity, it is necessary. 
The feeding should be regular, but not excessive, 
as then too much drone-comb would be built. It 
should be continued for a fortnight, when it may 
cease, as then tbo combs are nearing completion; 
and the brood the bees are able to cover is mostly 
sealed. 

- Feeding Weak Stocks,must not be overlooked, 
and will often be required when strong ones are 
prospering. This in itself is an argument in favour 
of strong stocks. 

Foods.—The place of honey, the natural food of 
bees, is well supplied by syrup made as follows : 
Dissolve loaf-sugar in water in the proportions pre¬ 
viously given in a clean saucepan over the fire. Be 
very careful to prevent, by constant stirring, any 
burning of the sugar, as this forms a substance—• 
caramel—very unwholesome to bees. Add a pinch 
of salt and a table-spoonful of vinegar to every 4 
lb. of sugar, and, if foul bread is known to exist 
in the locality, to the same quantity put in a heaped 
saltspoonful of salicylic acid, and continue to boil 
three or four minutes. 

To make Barley Sugar.—Into a saucepan or 
Bt iwprin o ver the li re pn t a very small quantity of water 
<4 pint to 4 lb. of sugar), and keep the sugar con¬ 
stantly stirred, or it will burn. ; As soon as all the 
sugar is dissolved, let a drop or two fall on a plate. 
If this sets in a few seconds, so that the surface 
does not stick to the finger when it is pressed, it 
will do; if, however, it is sticky, it contains too 
much water, and either more sugar must be melted 
in it or boiling must be continued, to drive off the 
excess of water. The right condition being reached, 
remove it from the fire and continue to stir it very 
briskly, until it is evidently setting, when pour it 
into any convenient mould. The barley sugar so 
made will not be bright and clear like that of 
the confectioner, but it will be far better for the 
bees. The explanations of this, however, would re¬ 
quire more space than could here be given to them. 

Flour Cake.—If we require flour cake we pro- 
ceed as before, but carefully stir in 1 lb. of lea- 
flour or Wheat-flour for every 0 lb. of sugar, either 
before or at the moment the latter is removed from 
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the fire. Wo then stir briskly until stiffening com¬ 
mences, when we pour it into paper which has been 
placed in saucers or soup-plates. The hot 6ugar 
will settle the paper into form, while the paper will 
prevent sticking. In half-an-hour it will be hard, 
dry, aud fit for use, and may be put over the frames 
of movable comb hives or between the combs of 
skeps. Its effect is most beneficial. When used 
with frame-hives the attached paper should not be 
removed, as this placed uppermost will prevent the 
flour cake from sticking to the quilt. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 


RHUBARB COOKERY. 

Rhubarb is cultivated extensively in most English 
speaking countries, but as yet not on the continent 
of Europe.. It will grow in any deeply-dug, well- 
manured soil. Plant in autumn or winter, the sooner 
the better after the summer is past, the clamps 
about 5 ft. apart. By placing a few 
roots of Rhubarb in any warm bouse, frame, or 
shed, or by putting a box or pot over them in the 
ground and covering it up with leaves or stable 
litter an excellent substitute for fruit may be ob¬ 
tained during the winter months. The best kinds 
are Tobolsk and Prince Albert, very early kinds and 
be^t for forcing; Linnaeus Victoria and Early Pro¬ 
lific for general culture. Market gardeners grow 
the Champagne Rhubarb, which is valued for its 
colour. The stalks of the Giant Rhubarb grow to 
an immense size, but they are coarse and only suit¬ 
able for making wine, &c. 

Baked Rhubarb — Wash and peel tbo Rhnbarb, 
and cut each stalk into square pieces. Place in a 
porcelain saucepan ; cover the Rhubarb with sugar, 
and add water enough to moisten the sugar. Cover 
the pan, and bake the Rhnbarb until it becomes 
tender and clear. The oven should be only mode¬ 
rately heated, as the Rhubarb will lose its shape 
unless baked slowly. It should be very cold when 
served. It is best if prepared iu the morning, and 
kept in a cold place until wanted. 

Boiled Rhubarb.—Cut the Rhubarb in lengths, 
nnd boil in water and sugar, and serve with boiled 
Rice round the dish; or it may be treated like 
*' Gooseberry fool.” A little good cream gives it a 
delicate taste, which it never has in a padding or 
tart. 

Rhubarb Pudding.—Sixteen ounces of Rhnbarb, 
12 oz of bread, without crust, and sugar. Lay 
the llnubarb in water ten minutes; cat the 
bread into slices £ in. thick; toast the slices, and 
soak them a few minutes in boiling water poured on 
to a plate, and mixed with two table-spoonfnls of 
sugar ; place some of the slices at the bottom of the 
dish; cut the Rhubarb into pieces 1 in. long; fill 
the dish, mixing the sugar with it; place tbe other 
slices of toast over the top; bake the whole in a 
moderate oven ; turn it out, and serve, either hot or 
cold. 

Rhubarb and Bread and Butter Pudding. 
—Prepare the stalks as tor pies; cover the bottom 
of a buttered padding dish with slices of bread and 
butter; cover with the Rhnbarb ; cut into short 
pieces; sprinkle abundantly with sogar ; then pat on 
another layer of bread and batter, and so on until 
your dish is fall. Cover and steam while baking 
for half an hoar. Remove the lid and bake for ten 
minntes, or until browned. 

Rhubarb Marmalade.—Cut the Rhubarb os if 
for tarts, and to evtry quart give 1 lb. of good moist 
sugar; put the sugar over the Rhubarb, and leave 
it twenty-four hours to draw out the juice. The 
sugar sinks, but does not dissolve. Boil tbe sugar 
and juice together for thirty minutes; after it 
begins to boil just at the edge of tbe pan add the 
Rhubarb and boil slowly twenty minutes longer. 
There is no need to stir the syrup or preserve if 
slowly boiled. 

Rhubarb Cream.— One quart of Rhubarb,peeled 
and cut in pieces, I pint of cream, 4 oz. of sugar, 1 
the thin rind of half a Lemon,and a piece of Cinna¬ 
mon. Set the Rhnbarb on the fire with very little 
water, the sugar, Lemon.peel, and a small stick of 
Cinnamon ; when quite soft, rub it through a sieve, 
and when cold add tbe cream, or two well-beaten 
eggs, mixed with 1 pint of new milk. 

Rhubarb Fool.—Cut the stalks into short 
lengthe, then put them in a jar into the oven to 
draw out the juice. When that is done pour it 
through a hair-sieve to Btrain into a basin, and 
when cold take as much of the juice as you require, 
mix with milk and sugar, and proceed the same as 
with Gooseberry fool. 

Rhubarb Jam.—Cut tbe Rhnbarb into lengths 
of about 2 in. To every 12 lb. take 1 lb. Sago; put 
into a deep jar,in alternate layers of Sago and Rnu- 
barb. Tie a paper over the top, and put into a cool 
oven all night. Next day turn it into a preserving 
pan, and add f lb. lump sugar to every pound of 
fruit. Boil us for ordinary jam until it sets. 

Rhubarb Mould.—Skin aud cut into small 
pieces enough fresh young Rhubarb to fill a quart 
measure; put it into a skillet, with li lb. of 
loaf-sogar, the grated rind and strained juice 


of half a Lemon, and twelve bitter Almonds, 
blanched and chopped ; boil fast; skim and stir till 
it becomes a rich marmalade. Add 1 oz. of isinglass 
dissolved in two tablespoonfuls of boiling water ; 
rub a mould with sweet Almond oil,put iu the fruit, 
and let it stand in a cool place till firmly set. Turn 
out, and serve, with Devonshire cream round it. 

Rhubarb and Apple Jelly —Wipe, peel, and 
cat up a bundle of Rhubarb ; peel, core, and 
Quarter 3 lb. of Apples ; take tbe thin rind of half-a- 
dozen Lemons, and put it into a preserving pan 
with 11 pints or 2 pints of filtered water and 
the juice of the Lemons. Boil until reduced to 
a pulp. Strain tbe juice through a napkin, press¬ 
ing the fruit well. Weigh the juice and allow 1 lb. 
of loaf-sugar to every pound of juice. Boil up the 
juice, add the sugar, boil, skim well, and when it 
jellies on the skimmer pour into pots, and tie down 
when cold. The jelly makes excellent sauce for 
puddings, and, when liked, can be colonred with 
some cochineal if it is wanted of redder colour. 
Tbe pulp, stewed down with loaf-Bugar, can be used 
for children’s or servants’ jam paddings, or is very 
nice put into a glass dish, covered with a custard, 
and garnished with pastry, or with sponge cakea, 
cut into slices, and fried lightlv in butter. 

Rhubarb Beverage.—Peel six or eight fine sticks 
of Rhubarb, and boil them ten miuntes in 1 quart of 
water ; strain tbe liquor through a sieve ; add the 
juice and grated rind of a Lemon, and 3 oz. 
of powdered sugar; stir it well till the sugar is dis¬ 
solved ,- let it remain six hours, and then strain it 
through muslin. 

Rhubarb Wine.—To every gallon of water (nun- 
water is best) add 5 lb., or more if yon like, of ripe Rhu¬ 
barb cut into lengths of about 1 in.; let it stand 
until tbe Rhubarb sinks to the bottom, which it will 
do after first sinking and then rising again ; stir it 
well with a clean flat stick three times a day; then 
strain or squeeze the macerated substance through 
a coarse cloth. To every gallon of the liquor thus 
procured add 4 lb. of good loaf-sugar and the juice 
of two Lemons aud the rind of one; put it into tbe 
vessel that is to hold it, and if you wish to fine it, 
which is not necessary, vou can do bo in tbe usual 
way with isinglass When it has done fermenting 
bung it down. This is a really good wine, but like 
other wines it vastly improves by keeping. 

-To every 4 lb. i f fruit—well bruised with a 

mallet, cut in 3 in. lengths, and put into a wooden 
vessel—add 1 gallon of water, stirring the same 
twice a day for a week ; then strain, and add 4 lb. 
of loaf or crystallised suarar to each gallon, well stir¬ 
ring until tbe sugar is dissolved ; then put into a 
barrel with 1 oz. of dissolved isinglass, and let it 
stand until tbe hissing ceases, then closely bung. 
It will be ready for ubo in three months. Avoid tin 
or metal vessels. 

-Put to each gallon of cold water 5 lb. of Rhu¬ 
barb, let it stand a week, stirring occasionally. Put 
into a barrel sugar. Seville Oranges, and Lemons in 
the proportion of 3 \ lb. of sugar, one Seville Orange, 
and one Lemon to each gallon of the liquid ; strain 
the liquid into tbe barrel, and let it stand for a few 
days, then stop it down with a little isinglass and 
brandy. It is as well to boil the water before pat¬ 
ting the Rhubarb in it, bat it should be allowed to 
become quite cold before tbe Rhnbarb is added. 


BIRDS. 


Woodlarks. —I shall be obliged to anyone 
who will tell me the beat food and general treat¬ 
ment for a woodlark. I bought one abont two 
months ago, a very nice-looking bird, but 
though I give it every possible care and atten¬ 
tion, I cannot get it to sing a note. It sits mop¬ 
ing nearly all day, it breathes quickly, and its 
plumage is growing rough and dirty. The bird 
is evidently ill. What can I do with it ? I feed 
it on German paste, ant’s eggs, chopped meat, 
bread, and a little crashed Hemp seed. I do 
not think it is pining for liberty, for it is so 
tame that when I open the cage door it will ran 
out and in, like a hand-reared bird, and come 
to the table for biscuit. —Unlucky. * - 


Fish in Zinc Aquarium.—Having an aquarium 
and Fern case combined made of zinc, I wish to 
know if the zinc will be hurtfnl to the fish and 
plants. Also if it would be bettor to give tbe inside 
a coat of paint; and if so, of what ingredients should 
the point be composed not to hurt the fish.—^J. 


TO BUSINESS MEN 
Enterprising business men who wish the best return 
for money invested in advertising should remember that 
Gardening Illustrated reaches a greater number 
than any other journal devoted to horticulture or rural 
a fairs in the country. Its circulation is greater than 
that oj the whole horticultural vress of the United King¬ 
dom put together. Experienced advertisers state that 
their n knits front advertisements in GARDENING ILLUS¬ 
TRATED are far more, than from any other paper, not 
excepting the g<-c tLondon dailies. 
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THE COMING WEEK'S WORK 


Extracts from a Garden Diary , March 28 to 
April 3. 

Sowing batch of Melons. Shifting ripe Strawberries 
into cold honse. Watering Peach houses. Pro¬ 
pagating Lobelias, Petunias, and Ageratums. Sow¬ 
ing Phlox seed. Putting in cuttings of Euphorbia jac- 
qulnimflora, and sowing seeds of Poinsettias. Shifting 
Aiternantheras, Mesembryanthemums, and Petunias out 
of cutting pots into 3-in. ones. Sowing Primulas and 
Cinerarias. Nailing Camellias on walls. Putting Primu¬ 
las into cold frame. Pricking out Pyrethrums into 
boxes. Boxing Iresines and Lobelias. Breaking up old 
stools of Begonia Weltoniensis, and potting them; also 
potting Caladiums and fancy Pelargoniums. Tying 
Boses, and freeing them from suckers. Potting Miles' 
Hybrid Mignonette. Sowing Sweet Basil and French 
Beans ; also main crop of Onions and a little Lettuce 
Planting Potatoes for Exhibition ; also batch of French 
Beans. Sowing Leeks. Preparing ground for planting 
show Potatoes by giving it a dressing of ashes and saw¬ 
dust. 

Glasshouses. 

That moat useful winter and spring blooming 
climber, Bougainvillea speciosa, will soon have 
finished blooming. It should, therefore, at once 
be pruned in close to the old wood; and as soon 
as a few inches of new growth are made, it 
should be freely disbudded. The growths 
selected for next season’s flowering must be kept 
fully exposed to all the sun and light possible 
during the growing season, and all new growths 
springing from the main stems after the first dis¬ 
budding must be regularly removed. An inter¬ 
mediate temperature suits this plant best at all 
seasons, and it should always be sparingly fed 
at the roots, except when the bracts are about 
half-grown, when a few doses of liquid manure 
will be an advantage as regards a good display of 
bloom. Plants of Clerodendron Thompsoni that 
that have received a good ripening during the 
winter should now be regulated, removing at the 
same time all weak, useless wood. After that 
place them in a warm, moist atmosphere, and 
gradually increase the supply of water as the 
plants advance in growth. Keep them well 
syringed, and give strong shoots a bend down¬ 
wards to induce them to break at every joint. 
Any required for later blooming should 
now be kept in a cool temperatnre, 
and dry at the roots. Crotons that have 

got a good hold of the new material abont their 
roots should be gradually inured to all the sun 
and light that can be given them. Keep them 
well syringed to check thrips and red spider, and 
give abundant supplies of water to the roots 
when the plants are exposed to the sun. Attend 
to the pegging-out of Sonerilas and the creep¬ 
ing varie ties of variegated Eranthemums. 
These raaj now be propagated where more stock 
is required. A heated pit should now be got 
ready for planting out the earliest propagated 
Dracaenas. Plant them about 18 in. apart, and 
give abundance of moisture during the summer, j 
With liberal treatment these will make fine 

S lants for conservatory and house decoration 
uring the autumn months. Keep np an un- 
ceasing war with mealy bug and all insect 
pests. 

Ferns. —The hardy kinds under cover in 
cool structures will now require increased sup¬ 
plies of water at the root. These should be 
set on a cool, moist bottom and receive a 
moderately thick shading during sunny weather. 
Watch carefully for slugs, otherwise they will 
soon do irreparable mischief. Filmy Ferns will 
now require more attention to their wants than 
hitherto. Endeavour to keep a misty atmos¬ 
phere around them by sprinkling them fre¬ 
quently through a very fine-rosed watering-pot. 
The Hymenophyllums grow freely on cones of 
soft sandstone, with a thin layer of peat and 
leaf-mould between the plant end the stone. The 
Trichomanes do best with the sandstone broken 
to about the size of Broad Beans. A regular 
surfacing of these Bhould be placed over the 
peat, and some larger lumps should be mixed 
with it. The regular state of moisture main¬ 
tained in the broken sandstones is just what this 
plant delights in, as the rhizomes cling to them 
tenaciously, and travel over them rapidly. 

Conservatory. —With the many fine 
plants that bloom in spring there should now 
be a brilliant display. Endeavour to keep a 


cool atmosphere during Bunny days, and let 
down the shadings early in the morning, other¬ 
wise the flowers will be of short duration. 
Lapagerias that are infested with insects of any 
kind must now be thoroughly cleaned before 
their growth is much advanced. Camellias 
planted out that have finished flowering should 
receive a sponging or syringing, and the borders 
should be top-dressed and re-planted with Sela- 
ginellas. Specimen Tree Ferns should have 
their old fronds removed as fast as they become 
discoloured. 

Flower Garden. 

Lawns arc easily kept in good order by running 
the mowing machine over them at regular inter¬ 
vals of a week or ten days, when growth is 
active and the weather mild, lengthening the 
intervals later in the season and in times of 
drought. Any ono wishing to try Camellias, 
Azaleas, or Aralia Sieboldi out-of-doors should 
now gradually harden off their plants and j>ut 
them oat in May ; for wherever the Laurustmus 
can be grown these plants may safely be planted 
out permanently. Select a favourable site for 
these plants, open to the full sun, but sheltered 
from cutting winds, that are more destructive 
than frost, and deeply cultivate the soil before 
planting them. It is not advisable to over¬ 
stimulate growth by means of rich manure, as 
success more depends on moderate-sized, well- 
ripened wood; therefore stagnant moisture at 
the root should be counteracted by efficient 
drainage, whereby the soil will be rendered 
warmer, and early growth will be encouraged, 
which will have a good chance of getting well 
matured in average seasons. Aralia Sieboldi 
will be found to be most useful as a centre for 
flower beds in the form of a standard ; therefore 
the side shoots should be kept cut in until it 
attains a height of 4 ft., when its large leaves 
will show themselves oil to excellent advantage, 
and the ground beneath may be covered with 
dwarf plants close up to the stem of the Aralia. 

The dressing of all permanent beds of herba¬ 
ceous plants must be completed without delay, 
and transplanting or dividing should be done 
before much top-growth has been made. Sur¬ 
plus plants should have a favourable site in the 
reserve garden, both for filling up gaps and for 
furnishing cut flowers ; thus those in the flower 
garden need not be disturbed. 

Walks and paths of all kinds will require 
weeding and rolling. Where good binding 
gravel is used and kept well rolled, it gets so 
firm and smooth that the seeds of weeds cannot 
easily establish themselves ; and on such walks 
hand-weeding only should be practised. Bnt 
where a loose material has to be employed hoeing 
and raking afford the readiest means of cleansing 
them. In woodland walks under trees coal-ashes 
make a clean dry walk. In such positions gravel 
gets green and Moss-grown, owing to the shade 
and drip from the trees. 

Fruit. 

Vines in late houses now breaking 
under the influence of bright weather will 
require good syringing two or three times a 
day, and the inside borders will be the better 
for a covering of some kind that will radiate 
atmospheric moisture as the temperature rises. 
Strong young rods may require bending down 
to a horizontal position to ensure an even break, 
and when all the buds are on the move they 
may be tied up to the wires. Let the night 
temperature range between 50° and 55°. Give 
a little air at 65°, and encourage free growth 
by closing with plenty of moisture when the 
house stands at 75°. In succession and mid¬ 
season houses the greatest activity will be 
necessary, as growth is very rapid. The most 
tedious work is thinning, and on this account 
it should be taken in hand as soon as the free- 
setting kinds are out of flower. No rule can be 
laid down for thinning Grapes, as the different 
varieties of the same kind differ so much in size 
of berry and structure of bunch. When 
properly thinned, ripe Grapes should not press 
each other out of form, neither should the 


bunches open when cut and laid on the dish. 
When the Grapes in the early house have 
finished stoning, the borders will require a 
liberal watering with warm liquid manure to 
help them through the last swelling. The 
paths and surfaces may also be damped with it 
after closing on fine afternoons up to the time 
the berries begin to show signs of colouring, 
when pure water only must be used. Wage 
incessant war with red spider, and destroy the 
small spinning spiders which endeavour to gain 
a lodgment in the bunches and injure the bloom 
before it is properly set by travelling over the 
berries. 

Vegetables. 

On soils that quickly dry up the main crops of 
Carrots and Beet may now be sown ; in stiff 
loam, the second week in April is sufficiently 
early, but on light soils, nnless the plants are a 
moderate size before drought sets in, a partial 
failure is sure to be the result. Both these crops 
revel in deep, loose soil that has been well 
manured the previous year, and in ground of this 
character the drills ought not to be less than 15 
in. apart. Previous to drawing the drills break 
the ground down firmly, either with rakes or 
forks ; the drills can then be drawn more easily, 
and the soil, being fine, will be more suitable 
for covering the seeds ; this we prefer to do with 
our fingers, and afterwards run a light roller over 
the whole. Turnips are sown in exactly the 
same way ; a good breadth of them may now be 
got in without much danger of their running to 
seed. 

Peas of the wrinkled Marrow section may 
now be sown. The sowing of Peas too thickly 
is one of the greatest errors committed in kitchen 
gardening ; plenty of space between the rows is 
juBt as important‘as thin seeding, and therefore, 
in every case arrange for the growth of some 
other crop between the rows of Peas, which 
should never be nearer than 6 ft., and the tallest 
growers further- apart, the intervening spaces 
being cropped with either salading or kinds of 
vegetables that will either mature or be usable 
about the same time as the Peas, in order that 
the ground may be all cleared together, as for 
instance, Radishes, Lettuces, Soinach, early 
Potatoes, and even Cauliflower. A few 

French Beans may now t e sown on a warm 
border—the middle of April will be sufficiently 
early to sow for general crops. Of all the kinds 
for open air cnltnre none excels Canadian Won¬ 
der, and being a robust grower, the rows should 
be at least 2 ft. apart. In good soil this Bean 
grows so tall that it is necessary to support it 
with small sticks. 

In late localities the principal sowings of 
Kales, Savoys, and Broccoli should be made at 
once. Sow thinly in drills 9 in. or 1 ft. 
apart, and in an open situation, and then the 
plants will not need transplanting prior to 
permanent planting. 

Exclusive of aaladings, which reqnire constant 
attention, the above will be all the seed sowing 
that will be required for some time to come. 

Potatoes. —It will now be safe to plant 
main crops of Potatoes; in light open soils they 
will be most expeditiously planted with dibbers, 
but drill planting is necessary in every case 
in which the sets nave been previously sprouted, 
to prevent them from getting injured in the 
operation. 

Thin out Cauliflowers that have been win¬ 
tered in hand-lights, and plant in rich 
gronnd 2 ft. apart. Cabbages, Lettuces, and 
autumn-sown Onions that have yet to be 
planted should be got in at once. 

Asparagus. —Give a final “pointing” or 
raking over to Asparagus plots ; a good sprink¬ 
ling of salt applied now will kill the seedling 
weeds just appearing, and is also the most 
suitable of all manures for the Asparagus. 
Now is the season both for sowing and trans¬ 
planting thiB esculent; deep, highly-manured 
land, and head room for the plants, by planting 
from 30 in. to 36 in. apart, are essential to suc¬ 
cessful culture. The seeds may be sown in 
drills 18 in. apart, and the seedlings thinned 
out to 1 ft. in the row, and in good ground they 
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will make fine plants for making permanent 
plots next year. 

Seakale forcing being now ended, the 
ground should be at once' cleared, heavily 
manured, and deeply dug; new plantations 
may be formed with cuttings made from those 
roots that were lifted for forcing. Seed may 
also be sown, and in good ground these are 
often superior to cuttings. If dry weather 
prevails, every exertion Bhould be made to hoe 
or stir the soil; operations which will be 
certain destruction to thousands of weeds that 
might otherwise be a trouble the whole season, 
not to mention the cultural aid afforded to 
the growth of the crops by the aeration of the 
soil. 


GLASSHOUSES AND FRAMES. 


HOW TO GROW BERRY-BEARING 
SOLANUMS. 

Thx.se are excellent for table decoration and for 
other indoor purposes in winter. Seeds of them 
Bhould be sown now in pots or pans, and placed 
in a temperature of 65°, and as soon as the plants 
are large enough to handle they should be 
pricked into other pans, and ultima! ely potted 
singly into pots some 4 in. in diameter, to be 
planted out in light soil about the last week in 
May, or early in June, selecting a situation for 
them fully exposed to the sun. If the weather 
be dry, they should be well supplied with water, 
until they have become fairly established ; and, 
as they continue to grow, Btop or shorten any of 
the shoots which may be inclined to unduly 
develop themselves, in order to secure symmetri¬ 
cal and well-formed plants. 

Not later than the first week in October they 
should be carefully lifted and potted in pots 
not exceeding 5 in. or 6 in. diameter. They will 
then be thickly studded with bright green 
berries, or, if the summer has been warm, they 
may be commencing to turn red. Pot them in 
light and not too rich soil, and as soon as this has 
been done they should be placed on the north 
side of a wall, raising the pots on bricks, or set¬ 
ting them on a stage of some sort, to prevent 
worms from entering the pots, and for some 
time the plants should be syringed twici or 
thrice during the day, or until they have become 
established, which will generally soon be the 
case, and in the course of a fortnight, more or 
less according to the state of the weather, they 
should be placed in a light greenhouse or pit and 
fully exposed to the sun, abundance of air being 
admitted whenever the weather is at ail favour¬ 
able. Treated in this way, the bright green 
berries with which the plants should be thickly 
studded will quickly become rich coral-red, or 
bright orange and crimson, a condition in which 
they will remain throughout the wipter and 
spring months. 

Soon after the middle of March the berries 
will begin to shrivel, when the shoots may be 
cut in, or the plants may be formed into 
standards, pyramids, or round-headed speci¬ 
mens, os the case may be, placing them in a co‘d 
pit, and supplying them with water as required, 
until about the last week in May. They snould then 
be turned out of their pots, the balls of earth 
considerably reduced, the long roots cut back, 
and the plants turned out into a soil and situa¬ 
tion similar to those already recommended for 
Beedlings of the current season. These older 

J ilants will be more likely to become well 
urnished with fruit during the second season 
than the first, and will form better specimens 
for the decoration of the greenhouse during 
the following winter than young or yearling 
plants. 

When lifted in October for the purpose of 
being re-potted, the balls of earth may be so re¬ 
duced, and the roots cut back, to enable them to 
be potted into pots about G in. in diameter, a 
size most convenient for decorative purposes; 
but for larger and finer specimens larger pots 
may, of course, be used. There are few plants, 
however, which will admit of greater liberties 
being taken with their roots than So anums. 
They, however, like plenty of water when the 
pots become filled with roots, and any neglect in 
this respect wi l be likely to result in a portion 
at least of the leaves becoming yellow, and 
falling off. The best varieties for winter deco¬ 
rations are S. capsicastrum, pseudo-capsicum, 
hybridum, and hybridum Hendersoni. The 


last-named is a fine variety, bearing an 
abundance of glossy, orange-coloured, erect, 
conical-shaped fruit. G. 

Thunbergia laurifolia.— This strong 
growing climber, from Malacca, bears, through 
the summer and autumn, quantities of pale blue, 
or rather lilac-coloured, tubular flowers, that 
spread considerably at the mouth, and that are 
produced freely from the points of the young 
shoots. Its foliage is ample and bright green in 
colour. It thrives well in either peat or loam, 
with which has been incorporated a good sprink¬ 
ling of sand ; the latter is essential to success, 
as, from its free habit of growth, the plant needs 
a plentiful supply of water. It is better grown 
in a pot than planted out, as when its roots are 
allowed too much space it becomes unmanage¬ 
able. It is better suited for a plant or warm 
greenhouse stove of good size, where it can be 
trained loosely under the roof, than a small 



Flower of Thunbergia laurifolia. 


house, as in the latter it has not room to exhibit 
its true character. After it has ceased to flower 
in the autumn, it should be cut in freely, and 
kept much drier at the root than when in active 
giowth ; but it should never be allowed to get 
too cold, even when at rest, or it will most likely 
die. It strikes freely from cuttings made of the 
half-ripened wood in summer, or in spring from 
young shoots about 6 in. in length, taken off 
with a heel, and inserted in small pots in sandy 
soil; they Bhould be covered with a bell-glass, 
shaded, and kept moist until they have formed 
roots, when they should be gradually inured to 
the air and given more pot-room as required. So 
quickly does it grow that cuttings of it struck 
during the spring and grown on without stint of 
root-room, will cover a large space the ensuing 
year. It should be kept well syringed overhead 
during the growing season, in order to keep in 
check red spider, to which it is somewhat liable 
if the atmosphere be too dry. 

Planting; out Large Camellias.— 
The present is the best time to plant out large 
Camellias. Before doing so, the old inert soil 
should be carefully picked out with a stick, or 
some sharp-pointed instrument, taking care at 
the same time not to injure the roots. Drain 
with broken bricks, and give 3 ft. of good rough 
loam and peat in equal proportions. After 
planting, give a good soaking of water—J. 8. 

Lapageria rosea from Seed.— I believe 
the best method of growing this beautiful 
greenhouse climber is from seed. It seems to be 
the easiest way of propagating it, and I mention 
the circumstance that those who are fortunate 
enough to have large specimens of this plant 
mav do their best to obtain seed.—A. B. Y. 

Grasses in Pots. —Agrostis nebulosa and 
Briza maxima, grown in pots, are valuable for 
intermixing with flowering plants in greenhouses 
and where stands of plants have to be kept in 
rooms; or in the decoration of fire-places I 
they are of greater service still. Seeds of these | 


should be sown now, at latest, in 4£-in. or 6-in. 
pots, and grown in a cool structure. Other 
ornamental Grasses may also be sown, but these 
are the best for the purposes just named.— 
R. P. 

Propagating Double Primulas —Old 
plants of these may be broken up, and the cut¬ 
tings struck in a brisk and rather moist heat in 
April or May, each cutting being placed 
separately in a thumb or small 3-in. pot, 
with the soil pressed firmly round the crown. 
When fairly rooted, they should be shifted into 
a 4-in. pot, and again placed in a rather moist 
heat until they hegin to take to the fresh soil, 
when they should be transferred to a more airy 
house, and placed upon a shelf, as near to the 
glass as possible without actually touching it. 
As they fill their pots with roots, they may 
afterwards be potted on. Care must be taken 
not to over-water the plants after re-potting, 
for if the soil gets too wet before the roots have 
begun to work in it, 
they will not take to it 
kindly ; but when once 
established, they must 
not be allowed to get too 
dry. It is well to shade 
them slightly from the 
strongest sunshine in 
summer, but be careful 
to remove the shading 
immediately the sun- 
heat diminishes, or that 
substantial growth so 
essential to all soft- 
wooded plants for win¬ 
ter forcing will be lost. 
The soil I have found 
to suit them best is a 
compost of three parts 
of good turfy loam, one 
of peat, and two of leaf- 
mould, with a liberal 
addition of silver sand, 
and also a little well- 
rotted dung. A great 
mistake is often made 
in potting these Primu¬ 
las by leaving a portion 
of the stem (below the 
collar of the plant) above 
the soil, for this ren¬ 
ders them very liable to 
damp off. They should 
always be potted up 
to the crown, but not eo deep as to bury it, so 
that the bottom leaves just rest upon the sur¬ 
face of the soil. A temperature of 55° to 60° 
should be maintained throughout.—B. M. 

Potting Ferns. — Ferns for decorative 
purposes do not require potting more than once 
annually ; consequently, when they come to be 
shifted in spring the roots are considerably mat¬ 
ted. To reduce the balls then by the pricking 
process, i.e.,'with the point of a label, is tedious, 
and lacerates the roots nnnecessarily. To 
avoid these evils, and in order to reduce the 
balls sufficiently to get them back into the same 
sized pots again, and at the same time to admit 
of a considerable supply of fresh soil, we simply 
take the plant out of the pot and with a large 
carving-knife fearlessly shave a thick slice of 
the ball off all round, taking a proportionately 
thick slice off the bottom, and the root-pruning 
is finished. The plant is then potted moderate¬ 
ly firm in a pot pretty well drained. I do not 
think there is a better way than this of dealing 
with matted roots. You get rid of them at 
once, and, the cut being clean, the main roots 
soon push fresh rootlets into the new soil, and 
start a new growth of fronds. All our Ferns 
are treated in this way, and I do not think we 
ever lost a plant by this practice. Sometimes, 
when such as the Gymnogrammas get two stems, 
the balls are cut through the middle, the two 
halves rounded with the knife, and potted 
separately in smaller pots for a succession, the 
older plants being thrown away when room is 
required. No Fern should be potted in a very 
dry state, or the chances are that the ball will 
never get soaked afterwards ; therefore, when 
they are dry, the balls should always be 
thoroughly Bteepcd previously to potting by 
simply setting them in a tub of water kept 
ready for that purpose. This is the only way 
to soak a ball that has got thoroughly dry 
through being overlooked in the watering. For 
similar reasons, newly-potted Ferns should 
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always be kept well watered after potting, till 
the new roots begin to get hold of the fresh 
soil. Ferns, though by no means aauatics, like 
moisture both at root and top, and thrive amaz¬ 
ingly around the edges of a tank, or just above 
the water, set on inverted pots to keep the 
ro ots f rom contact with it.—J. S. 

When to Sow Mignonette. — For 
autumn and winter decoration, sow in March 
and April, in small 3-in. pots, three seeds 
being put in each pot triangularly. Place the 
pots in a cool situation until the young plants 
are in the rough leaf; then remove all but 
one, and place the pots in full sunshine. As 
soon as the pots are full of roots, re-pot into 
pots larger in size, using as compost one-third 
turf and loam, one leaf-mould, one road grit, 
well draining the pots, and staking the plant. 
As the side shoots progress, keep them pinched 
back in the same way as a Geranium, in order 
to make them vigorous and strong. During 
June, July, and August they should be kept 
in a situation with a north aspect, and should 
be sprinkled overhead ; they will then have 
acquired sufficient size to be removed to a 
more sunny and open situation. The last 
stopping may be made the first or second week 
in September, when they may be exposed to 
the full rays of the sun in order to npen the 
wood and set the bloom for the winter months. 
Early in October they should be placed in a 
cool, airy greenhouse, close to the light, when 
the flowers will expand and continue to do so 
throughout the winter and spring months. 
—T. 

The Creeping Forget-me-not (Om- 
phalodes verna).—In my opinion this is a hand¬ 
somer plant for pot culture than Myosotis 
dissitiflora, seeing that it has not only beauti¬ 
ful flowers, but good foliage, a great advantage 
to a mass of colour, however lovely, in early 
spring. The plant in question is easily 
managed. Pull some old specimens of it to 
pieces, and take care of them through the 
summer, pinching well in all runners, to throw 
out which the plant has a tendency; select 
the strongest plants—say in October—plant 
them as you would Lilies of the Valley, from 
five to seven crowns in a pot; winter them 
in a cold frame, and introduce them into 
the greenhouse as wanted. When in flower, keep 
the runners well pinched in, and the plants 
will be better the older they grow.— T. W. 

Ferns for Greenhouses.— The follow¬ 
ing varieties of Ferns will suit “ A Beginner ” : 

Hymenophyilum 
•demisaum 


Acrophorus 
•hispidus 
•pulcher 
Anemidictyon 
phyllitidis 
Adiantuin 
affine 

•Capillus-veneris 
cuneatum 
Kracillimum 
formosum 
hispidum 
rubellum 
setulosum 
vennstum 
Asplenium 
bulbiferum 
caudatnm 
dimorphum 
flabellifolinm 
lncidum 
palmatum 
Yeitchianum 
Blechnum 
cognatuin 
occidentals 
Cfteilanthes 
•elegana 
•farinosa 
•frigid a 
•tenuifolia 
fyrtomium 
falcatuni 
Davallia 

can&riensls 

elegans 

Doodia 

blech noides 
can data 
media 
Dryopteria 
colli na 
palmata 
Gleichenia 
•dicarpa 
•dichotoma 
•flabellata 
•semi-veatita 


•ttoxuosum 
•nitens 
•scab rum 
LiiBtrea 
altrata| 
deoomposita 
elegans 
Lomarla 
cilia ta 
falcata 
gibba 
„ Belli 
Neotopteris 
•austral asica 
Nephrolepis 
tuberosa 
Nipbobolus 
lingua 
Onychium 
japonlcum 
Platycerium 
alcicorne 
Platyloma 
Brown! 
Polysticbum 
flexurn 
vestitum 
Pleopeltis 
nuda 
Pterls 

argyrea 

crenata 

cretica 

„ albo-lineata 
longlfolia 
serrulate 

„ cristata 
tremula 
Todea 

•pellncida 
•superba 
Wilkesiana 
Trichomanes 
•rcniforme 
•rad leans 
•scabrum 
•venosum 


but some delioate rooters should have nothing 
but sandy peat, whilst others, such as Pteris 
serrulate, Ac., do best in a free, sandy loam 
with a little leaf-mould. Use the compost 
rather rough and pot firmly, giving plenty of 
drainage (broken crocks or bricks). Water 
moderately in winter and freely in summer when 
the pots are full of roots. The great point, how¬ 
ever, is to keep a constantly humid and genial 
atmosphere surrounding the plants, and a damp 
standing place is beneficial. To this end all 
stages should be constructed of thick slates 
or stone slabs instead of boards. A concrete 
bottom is good. Very moderate ventilation 
will suffice, and this mainly at the apex of the 
roof. Shade from fierce sun in summer, and 
keep the temperature as even as possible rather 
than very high.—B. C. R. 


Those marked with an asterisk are deli¬ 
cate, and require care. A compost of 
two parts fibrous peat, one part good 
loam, plenty of sand and some crocks, 
broken very small, will suit most Ferns, 



Climbing spray of Thunbergia laurlfolia. 


4397.— Plants for Greenhouse. — The ] 
best plan would be to make up a bed of 
mould underneath the stage in question, and 
plant out the Ferns in it, as when thus situated 
they do not suffer so much from drip as when 
growing in pots. The compost should consist 
of lumpy peat, mixing with it some pieces of 
brick rubble, sandstone, charcoal, or any 
such porous material, and plenty of white sand. 
Suitable kinds of Ferns consist of Pteris serru- 
lata, scaberula, cretica albo-lineata, and arguta, 


data, and Platyloma rotundifolia. A bordering 
of Lycopodium Moss would give a good finish 
to the arrangement. Few flowering plants do 
well in the snade, and we would confine the 
selection to the hardier fine-leaved subjects, 
such as Chamaerops excelsa, Dracaena congesta 
and rubra, and Ferns. Camellias, however, do 
well where the shade is not too dense, as do also 
Oranges and the Myrtle. On the upper shelves, 
where plenty of light is admitted, Fnchsias, 
Lobelias, Petunias, Lantanas, Geraniums, and 
Paris Daisies may be grown for summer flowering. 
We would also’ advise the culture of a few 
Cyclamens and Primulas, which come in well in 
winter and make a greenhouse gay when all is 
cheerless without. The Cyclamens should be 
potted up at once, and will, if shaded from hot 
sun and sprinkled well in fine weather, form 
nice blooming plants 
by the autumn; the 
Primnlas will do some 
two months later. Em¬ 
ploy a very free sandy 
compost of two parts 
leaf - mould and one 
part loam, and success 
will be assured in both 
cases. A few succu¬ 

lents should also be 
grown, such as any 
of the Echinocactns 
and Mammillaria fami¬ 
lies, and Echeveria 

secunda glauca, a 
pretty, neat • habited, 
free - flowering plant, 
and E. glauca metal- 
lica, very handsome 

foliage. Two excellent 
subjects for baskets 
are Othonna crasaifolia 
and Ledum carneum 

variegatum, the latter 
beautifully and con¬ 
stantly variegated, and 
forming a charming pic¬ 
ture when drooping in 
a dense mass of foliage 
over the rim of the bas¬ 
ket. Both these plants 
are of extremely easy 
culture, and are suitable 
for any situation, how¬ 
ever draughty.—C. B. 

Raising Camel¬ 
lias from Seed.— 
There is no difficulty 
in raising Camellias from 
seed, which may be sown 
at once in heat. Well 
drain a pan or some 6- 
in. pots, placing on the 
drainage some fibrona 
material, and fill to 
within 1 in. of the brim 
with good, fibrous, well- 
sanded peat. Having 
watered the soil and al¬ 
lowed superfluous mois¬ 
ture to drain away, sow 
the seed on a level and 
firm surface and cover 
somewhat thinly with 
fine mould. Then 
plunge the pot auite to 
the brim in the hotbed, 
cover the surface with 
some Moss, placing there¬ 
on a pane of glass. By 
keeping the Moss moist 
the soil will be preserv¬ 
ed in a uniform state of 
moisture without hav¬ 
ing to resort to frequent, 

_ o _ _ ost important point, and 

one on °which the successful germination of 
seeds generally hinges. The appearance of the 
young plants must De watched for, and as soon 
as they appear above ground remove the Moss 
and by degrees the pane of glass, gradually in¬ 
uring them them to the general atmosphere of 
the house or frame, and then to a free circula¬ 
tion of air. The young plants may be allowed 
to remain the first summer in the seed pans, 
potting them off the following March into small 

r _ . _ • n _ _X 


waterings. This is 


Nephrodium Molle, Adiantum pedatum and pots in a compost of two parts peat and one 
Capillus-veneris, Onychium japomeum, Onoclea l part loam, with plenty of silver sand added 
sensibilis, Asplenium bulbiferum, Doodia cau-ltoit. 
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FRUIT. 

MELON CULTURE FOR AMATEURS. 
The inexperienced generally shun Melon culture 
as being a rather uncertain speculation, though 
they may be very successful, perhaps, in Grape- 
growing or Cucumber culture, both of which 
require just as much skill and attention, if not 
more than the Melon. I shall endeavour to ex¬ 
plain, for the benefit of those who have not the 
usual appliances—in the shape of pits efficiently 
heated—at their command, how they may grow 
Melons by similar means. The Melon, in a 
usual way, requires a considerably higher tem¬ 
perature than we often experience in this 
country, for a period of four months at the least 
from the time the seed is sown, to produce ripe 
fruit; some idea may, therefore, be formed how 
little likely success is to attend any attempt at 
open-air culture ; it may, nevertheless, be grown 
to perfection between the beginning of April 
and the end of September in a common glass 
frame, assisted by a moderate-sized hotbed. 

The Hotbed and the Frame.— The 
frame should be mado of good deal planks, 
and should be 12 ft. long by 6 ft. wide, 2 ft. 
deep at the back, and 18 in. deep in front, and 
have three sashes. This is a convenient size, 
and it is better to have such portable structures, 
and more of them, than one or two very un¬ 
wieldy ones. If the frame be made at home, 
the sides and ends should be made in separate 
pieces, with bolts and holes for securing them 
together when wanted ; and at other times the 
frame can be taken to pieces and stored away in 
small compass. The hotbed is the great diffi¬ 
culty with most amateurs—not the finding of 
the material so much as the making and manage¬ 
ment of the bed, which, however, is more an 
imaginary than a real difficulty. The secret of 
the matter consists in making the bed right at 
first, and not putting it together a few days 
before the Melons have to be planted, as under 
such circumstances success cannot be expected. 
For a frame 12 ft. by 6 ft., a bed 14 ft. by 8 ft., 
and at least 2Jt ft. deep after being well trodden, 
will be required. This area will allow 1 ft. 
margin all round the frame, and the depth will 
be sufficient to sustain the required bottom-heat 
throughout the summer. The site for the bed 
should be sheltered, and it should have an open 
exposure to the south, in order that the frame 
may receive the sun’s rays as long as possible 
every day ; and it should not, therefore, be 
placed where it will be shaded by trees or walls 
from the morning and afternoon sun. Thisisanim- 
portant point and one frequently overlooked. It is 
not by any means enough that the frame gets the 
sun about noon only ; it must have it all day. 
If it be necessary, for the sake of appear¬ 
ances, to place such structures out of 
sight among the bushes or amongst trees, 
we should say then, do not attempt Melon 
culture at all, for success is, under such con¬ 
ditions, extremely doubtful. The making of 
the hotbed is a very trifling matter, for a man 
may do all the work about it in a few hours; 
but the expense of the materials is a con¬ 
sideration to some people, who forget that the 
hotbed comes in the following year as a fund of 
excellent manure, suitable for almost any 
gardening purpose, and it may also be used in¬ 
stead of fresh leaves for tempering the rank 
litter for the next hotbed. W e are in the habit 
of using old hotbeds for this purpose annually ; 
Melon beds may, therefore, be said to cost only 
the trouble of making. It will be necessary to 
begin making the hotbed three or four weeks 
before it is wanted. About three good cart¬ 
loads of litter will be required for a bed of the 
dimensions given. If it be from the stable, it 
must be taken as it comes, long and Bhort 
together ; but if from the farmsteading heap, it 
is better to shako the rank cow manure out of it, 
and take the moist straw only, if horse- 
droppings cannot be had with it. These are 
always to be used wdth the litter if procurable, 
particularly if dead vegetable refuse has to be 
mixed with the litter instead of fresh leaves. 
The stable litter is the principal thing, but the 
hotbed cannot be made of it alone, for it would 
be too hot, and the heat would soon subside. 
What is wanted is material to moderate the 
fermentation. If stable litter be plentiful and 
leaves scarce, more of the former may be used, 
and to prevent violent fermentation, soil, turf, 
and such like may be mixed with it at the rate 
of about one-fourth, Leaves themselves make 


an excellent summer hotbed for Melons if the 
bed be made 3 ft. or 4 ft. deep, but they aie 
generally more difficult to procure than the 
litter. For Melons the hotbed temperature will 
require to be about 85°, and the cultivator will 
therefore be able to judge what proportions of 
the different materials, according to their kind, 
he will require for the purpose ; of course, if 
the litter be much decayed, it will not ferment 
bo much, and the removal or addition of the 
droppings will make a great difference. One 
thing we must caution the reader against, and 
that is the use of newly-cut, short Grass ; it 
ferments very violently and quickly, and 
subsides as fast, and is very unsafe for such 
purposes, though we are aware it is commonly 
used by amateurs, and often with disastrous 
results. Whatever materials are employed, they 
must be thoroughly mixed together twice or 
three times at intervals of ten days or a week, 
and well watered, if dry, at the same time, but 
it must not be trodden at this stage, and if the 
heat be pretty strong in the heap just before it 
is made into a bed, it is a good sign. A ther¬ 
mometer should be inserted in the bed after it is 
finished, and as soon as the temperature has 
subsided to 100° or thereabouts, ana is observed 
to be on the decline, the frame may be set on 
and filled with the soil. 

Soil. —The Melon will grow in any good 
garden soil that is not too heavy nor yet too 
light. As a rule, soil in which ordinary vege¬ 
tables grow will suit it, and the more loam 
there is in it the better ; but it must not be too 
heavy. We have often run out of turfy loam 
procured from the pastures for our Melon beds, 
as they take much soil; but we never ran short 
of a soil so long as we could sift what we wanted 
from the kitchen garden quarters, taking the 
top spit, and getting it on a dry day if possible, 
and we could not say that our crops were ever 
really either better or worse in consequence. 
We would recommend the amateur, therefore, 
to use turfy loam alone, after it has been laid 
up in heaps till the fibre is dead, if he can get 
it; and if not, to use the soil from his Cabbage 
or Potato quarter. 

Sowing and Planting. —The middle of 
April or beginning of May is soon enough to 
plant out Melons in a frame under the circum¬ 
stances here contemplated. To plant them 
sooner would entail extra appliances in ti e 
Bhape of linings of litter applied frequently to 
keep the heat of the bed up ; whereas, after the 
beginning of April these can be almost dispensed 
with. It is needless to get the hotbed ready 
long before the plants are fit to put into it, 
unless there is no other convenience for rais¬ 
ing the seeds, in which case it should be pre¬ 
pared three weeks earlier. If, however, the 
plants can be raised somewhere else than in the 
bed, it is better ; and in such a case the seed 
should be sown when the fermenting material 
gets its first turning, and they will be ready 
for planting just about the time the bed is 
ready, if all have gone on well. A dozen good 
seeds or more should be sown to ensure a 
sufficient number of plants; a 6-in. pot will 
hold them all, and it should be well drained and 
filled with fine, light soil, in which the seeds 
should be sown ana covered with a little fine 
soil. The pot should be plunged up to the rim 
in a bottom-heat of 80° or 85°, and no water 
should be given for three or four days after 
sowing, or until the seeds are seen pushing 
through, when the soil may get a soaking with 
tepid water, and be kept moderately moist 
afterwards. When the plants have made their 
first rough leaves, they should be shaken care¬ 
fully out, and potted off singly in 4-in. pots, 
using a light, fine, and open soil, and potting 
them right up to their collars, and returning 
them to the hotbed. From this time also—in 
fact, from the time they appear above the soil 
—they must have an atmospheric temperature 
of from 65 q to 70° at night, with a rise of from 
5° to 20° during the day, according as the 
weather is clear or dull, and treated to genial 
temperature generally, but not kept too damp 
overhead. The plants under this treatment, 
and if they have been kept near the glass, will 
grow rapidly, and will be ready for planting out 
in the bed by the time the frame is ready for 
them. A week or so before planting, 9 in. of 
soil, of the kind before described, should be 
placed in the frame in the form of a ridge, 
rounded on the top a little, or it may be spread 
out perfectly flat in the samp slope as the 


frame. When the soil has got warm, the 
Melons should be planted—two in the centre of 
each light—and watered ; and if they have not 
been topped before, that operation should be 
performed now, leaving only two or three good 
leaves, from the axils of which the bearing 
limbs will proceed. 

Training and General Treatment.— 
We have recommended two plants to be plan¬ 
ted in each light, which may appear close to 
experienced cultivators, but it is the best 
way to ensure a regular crop with the inex¬ 
perienced. The plants are placed back to back, 
and one is trained towards the back of the 
frame, and one towards the front. Two limbs 
only must be trained from each plant, in the 
form of a V» that will be one leg towards the 
corners of each light. Before they have tra¬ 
velled so far, however, say more than 3 ft., 
they must be stopped by having their points 
pinched off, and both limbs of the same plant 
must be stopped on the same day, even though 
the one be shorter than the other. This is to 
ensure the production of flowers on each limb 
at the same time, and a simultaneous “set,” 
for it is a peculiarity of the Melon that if one 
fruit be set a few days before the others, that 
fruit w'ill swell and the others will not. For 
this reason the methodical pinching and train¬ 
ing of the Melon is an important matter. 
Very frequently the later-set fruits will just 
stand still when about the size of small marbles 
(unless they turn yellow and drop), and then 
begin to swell when the fruits that got the 
lead have ceased swelling and begun to ripen ; 
this we have noticed often. After pinching, 
each limb will produce side shoots along the 
stem, all of which must be pinched off 
at the first joint, and kept pinched, ex¬ 
cept two or three on each side near the 
extremity of the limb ; these must be left, 
and pinched in their turn, two joints forward 
or one joint beyond the fruit, which is likely to 
appear at this stage, either on the first laterals 
or the sub-laterals; and when the flowers 
expand they must be impregnated with acamel’s- 
hair pencil from the pollen of the male flowers, 
which always appear in abundance. Two days 
will suffice to show whether the fruits have set 
well or not, and in a few days more the number 
may be reduced to three or four to each plant; 
it is always well to set plenty of flowers the 
first chance to ensure a crop. After this the 
pruning and training consist in allowing the 
bearing shoots to grow, and thinning the others 
out by turns, so as to prevent overcrowding ; 
but the fewer pegs used the better. As regards 
airing, it is a good plan never to take off air 
altogether, unless when the night temperature 
falls below 70°, and it should be gradually and 
sufficiently increased during the day with sun- 
heat to prevent the temperature rising above 
86° or 90°, but reduced at a quicker ratio in the 
afternoon in order to shut in sun-heat against 
cold nights. Shading should never be used, 
except for a couple of days after the plants have 
been put in ; ana syringing once a day, and that 
on sunny afternoons only, when the frame is 
shut up, will be quite enough. The bed 
should be watered thoroughly with tepid water 
when it appears to be dry to the touch, but 
hotbeds do not require such frequent waterings 
as beds placed above hot-water pipes.—H. 

Fruit Trees Losing their Blossom 
Buds. —There is a remedy for this, which I 
have never once known to fail, viz., the ordinary 
Vine-stem wash, either used as it is with a 
brush, or diluted and then applied with a 
syringe. If this cannot be had, I find the 
following mixture to act as well, and I have 
never loBt a crop when it has been used twice 
or three times, say from December to the period 
when the buds have expanded : To a good- 
sized pail of soft water add about 1 quart of 
soot, | lb. of soft soap, 1 quart of lime, a 
little sulphur and Tobacco water, and a handful 
of clay well dissolved. Strain all through a 
piece of coarse muslin or a fine sieve. Should 
the mixture not pass freely through the syringe, 
add a little more water, but the thicker it can 
be used the better.—C. F. 


Echeverias Injured by Damp.— These 
are much more liable to injury from excess of 
moisture during winter than from frost. They 
Btand sharp frost if on a dry elevated mound 
or bank, but on level beds they rot away.—H. 
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HOW TO GROW CELERY. 

Sowing. —The Sandringham Incomparable 
White is the best Celery for early use, and, m 
fact, altogether the best White Celery for small 
gardens. It is very dwarf and robust in habit, 
and, if planted in single rows, they may be 
placed nearer to each other than those devoted 
to the growth of the taller sorts. On a gentle 
hetbed in March where there is convenience at 
hand, a few seeds should be sown in March for 
the early crop in a pan or box, and placed in a 
warm frame or greenhouse. The soil should be 
rich and light, and pressed down firmly, the 
surface made levei, the seeds sown thinly, and 
covered lightly with fine light soil, and the soil 
kept in an equable state as to moisture. When 
the plants come up they will be frequently very 
thick ; in such cases thin out the weakest-look- 
ing to give the remainder a little more space till 
they are of sufficient size to handle, which will 
be when they have made three leaves ; they 
should then be pricked off 3 in. apart into boxes, 
or better still, it possible, prick them into small 
pots filled full of warm, light, rich soil, one 
plant in the centre of each pot, and place the 
. pots in a frame in a light, warm, position, taking 
care that they do not suffer from drought till 
they are finally hardened off and planted out. 
If there be only a hand-light, a hole might be 
dug in the ground in a sunny corner, filled with 
fresh manure, covered with 6 in. of light soil, 
in which a pinch of seed should be sown, and 
covered with a hand light. This treatment will 
give a much earlier start than if the open-air 
seed-bed be altogether depended upon. In the 
latter case the first week in April will be suffi¬ 
ciently early, and, with the White, a few seeds 
of Leicester, or some good red kind, should be 
sown for late use. The seeds usually grow freely 
enough if the beds be kept moist, and the weakly 
plants must be thinned out early, as it is bad 
policy to leave them to draw each other up 
weakly. 

Transplanting. —Select an open site with 
a good hard bottom for the nursery bed ; place 
on it 4 in. of the richest material that can be 
procured, but at the same time there must be 
no rank manure mixed with it. Old, thoroughly 
decayed vegetable matter, with a little charred 
or burnt material mixed with it, will answer 
admirably for the purpose : press it down 
moderately firm, and prick out the young plants 
4 in. apart. If the weather be very bright they 
must be shaded for a few days till they get 
established, and they will at all times require 
plenty of water. 

Should a few plants have been started in 
boxes or pots in the frame for an early crop, 
they will be fit to go out in May, and on no 
account must they be allowed to be starved or 
checked for want of water ; and in some cases 
it may be advisable to pot them into 48-sized 
pots, if there be tho least fear of their becoming 
pot-bound before the trenches are ready ; but 
the kind I have named (the Sandringham) is not 
nearly so liable to bolt as other varieties I have 
grown in this way. To obtain very late Celery 
for soups, sow a pinch of seed of a good keep¬ 
ing sort (the Sulham Prize for instance) about 
the end of May. Not only Celery, but all 
biennial plants are less inclined to flower when 
sown late. The late-sown plants will require 
the same attention in thinning and prioking out 
into nursery beds as those raised earlier. 

Planting in Trenches.— Celery isusually 
grown in trenches for the double purpose of 
supplying it easily and abundantly with water, 
and for the facility this mode of planting gives 
for earthing up. The trencheB may vary from 
6 in. to 15 in. depth, according to the season of 
the year and the nature of the soil, and from 1 ft. 
to 3 ft. or more wide, according to the number 
of rows planted in each trench. In light, dry 
land there is sometimes an advantage in planting 
two or more rows in a trench, of course making 
the trench of a corresponding width, but in 
damp, heavy land single rows keep better, 
because in winter the surplus water drains freely 
away. Rank manure should never be used in 
Celery trenches, for not only does it tend to spoil 
the flavour, but it acts prejudicially in other 
ways ; therefore, whatever the kind of manure 
employed, it must be thoroughly decom¬ 
posed. A good thickness of old hotbed manure 
will be found to afford good nutriment to the 


plants, and to this may be added, if the increase 
in bulk be desired, any refuse vegetable matter 
that has gone through a regular process of fer¬ 
mentation and decay. The trenches may be 
prepared any time when the land is vacant (the 
earlier the better), as it frequently happens that 
a crop of Lettuce or Cauliflowers may be taken 
from the spaces between the rows of Celery before 
the earth in which such crop may be grown is 
required to blanch the Celery. If the planting be 
done during dry weather, water the trenches well 
early in the morning and put out the Celery in 
the evening following. They must be carefully 
lifted from the nuraerv-bed with all their roots 
intact. This can easily be done by running a 
steel fork in a horizontal position under them 
to loosen them and partially raise them up, 
when then may be carefully separated with the 
hands, all small offsets being; removed at the 
same time with a sharp knife. Plant them 
9 in. or 10 in. apart and about 2 in. deeper 
than they were formerly, finishing off with a 
good soaking of pond or river water. The 
early-sown plants will be ready to go out in 
May, and the main crop towards the end of 
June, whilst the last sown crop, to come in 
for late Bpring use, will be put out early in 
September. This latter crop will, of course, 
never attain the same development as those 
previously planted ; and its object is to bridge 
over the season (more especially for flavouring 
and cooking purposes) till the early crop of the 
following season is ready. 

Earthing. — Some difference of opinion 
exists as to the best mode of earthing up 
Celery, and the time such operation Bhould be 
performed. I consider a mulching of decayed 
manure very beneficial shortly after planting, 
and a frequent use of the Dutch hoe to loosen 
the soil. Of course each time the hoe is UBed 
a little loose earth may find its way round the 
plants, but beyond this I do not recommend 
earthing up till within six weeks of the time 
the early crop may be required, or, in the case 
of the main crop, till it is nearly full grown, 
then earthing it up at one operation ; and this 
should be done wnen the soil is in a working 
condition. It is pretty generally known that 
exposure to severe frost will spoil Celery, 
therefore it will be necessary to provide some 

S rotection—the lighter and drier the better. 

taring the growing season bouse sewage or 
liquid manure of any kind (not too strong) may 
be freely applied, and soot may be occasionally 
scattered along the rows with beneficial results 
both as a stimulant and as a preventive against 
the attacks of insects. H. R. A. 


Forcing Rhubarb.—Many have an idea 
that Rhubarb raised in tile dark is mncb more 
delicate than when otherwise grown. So it is, 
but the delicacy is obtained at the expense of 
flavour. The idea is a fashionable one, that » 
all. A few years ago I put some roots of 
Rhubarb at forcing time into my Mushroom 
house, and some others into a bed in my propa¬ 
gating houBe. This was grown in the lighfc, was 
ready first, and was used. When that in the 
Mushroom house was ready, I took it in ; but, a 
day or two after, I was instructed to bring in 
the old sort, if there was any, because the last 
had not so much flavour. I now grow my forced 
Rhubarb in the light. I am quite aware that a 
slight covering in the open ground in the spring 
and summer increases the beauty of the appear¬ 
ance of Rhubarb, and perhaps then of its 
flavour, but in winter it is better exposed to the 
light.—H. P. 

Seville Long-pod Bean.— This variety 
of Broad Bean has been for many years in cul¬ 
tivation on the Continent, especially in Spain, 
where it has done good service in the way of 
supplying food during war. It well de¬ 
serves the high commendations lately bestowed 
upon it and ought to be in every good garden. 
The true variety, however, is sometimes diffi¬ 
cult to obtain, inasmuch as long-podded Beans, 
in every respect different from it, are often sup¬ 
plied for it ; while a Spanish Bean, very simi¬ 
lar to it as regards seed, but short-podded, is 
sold under the name. It if, however, the 
earliest and longest podded Bean in cultivation, 
and a variety quite distinct from any other. 
Its pods are tender, and fit for use ten or twelve 
days before those of the common long-podded 
sort grown in the south of France. The Seville 
Bean grows moderately robust, with one or 
more slender stems, aooording to the distance 


at which the plants stand apart; its leaves are 
of a bright green colour, and its pods, three to 
six on each plant, are extremely long, measur¬ 
ing often from 6 in. to 10 in. in length, and 1 in. 
bread ; they are of a bright, fresh green colour, 
quite pendent, and contain from five to eight 
fine Beans, which are bright fawn-coloured, 
obovate, flattened, and the largest after the 
Windsor varieties. They should De sown now, 
as soon as possible, in a warm, well-protected 
border, which should be slightly covered with 
rough litter, in the event of frost. Being only 
a moderately-heavy cropper, and not so nardy 
as some other sorts, it is not so well adapted for 
field culture in England as it is on the Conti¬ 
nent ; but as a garden Bean it is well worth 
attention.— D. G. 

Leeks in Trenohes.— After several years’ 
experience in growing Leeks, I find the following 
plan to be the best: I sow the seed in March, 
and about the end of May I plant the seedlings 
in a bed prepared as for Celery, a trench 
I from 3 ft. 6 in. to 4 ft. 6 in. in width is thrown 
out, and 12 in. or 15 in.jof rotten manure is dug 
into it, leaving 5 in. or 6 in. of soil on the manure. 
The Leeks are then planted in rows 15 in. [apart 
and 6 in. asunder in the rows. They are after¬ 
wards treated, as regards earthing-up and 
watering, the same as Celery. The earthing-up 
is done with boards at three times, the last 
being at the end of October or early in 
November. It will be at once seen how much 
easier it is to grow well-blanched Leeks by this 
plan than by the ordinary method of planting 
them with a dibble in drills. They are also more 
conveniently protected during severe frost.— J.E 

Vegetable Marrows. —I grow two 
varieties of Vegetable Marrow, viz., the Large 
White and the Improved Custard, the seeds of 
both of which I bow in April. I fill a 6-in. pot 
with loam and leaf-mould, on which about half- 
a-dozen seeds are] put round the edge, and the 
pot is afterwards placed in heat of 60 '. In this 
temperature the young plants soon appear, and 
as soon as they form the first rough leaf they are 
potted singly into 4-in. pots, and gradually 
hardened off until the last week in May, when 
they are planted out. I have planted them on 
an ordinary kitchen garden border, but I never 
had them so fine as I had them once on a heap 
of garden refuse in a reserve ground. I have 
also found them to be more fiuibful when pretty 
closely pinched in than when allowed to ramble 
about as they generally do.—A Northern 
Gardener. 


ROSES. 

prunincTroses. 

All Roses may be pruned now, except the Teas 
and Noisettes, which should be left until April. 
The pruning will be comparatively easy, as the 
frost has seriously damaged the wood and done 
much of the work for us ; and in most cases to 
obtain sound wood and a vigorous eye, it will 
be necessary to cut hard, almost to the ground ; 
this, at all events, is my experience. I have 
found the wood cut very dry, and in those sorts 
appearing to be sound when pruned, the pith 
was quite brown, which means an existence for 
a month or two and then a gradual withering 
away. First, then, I would say, cut out all 
damaged wood, high or low, and that giving 
the head of the plant a crowded appearance. 
Look for a sound, plump eye on the outside, and 
let that guide you as to the length of the 
wood to be left, but, as I have said, in most 
cases it will be necessary to look very low, and 
great care must be taken to thoroughly examine 
any shoots left, on the vigorous sorts, with, 
say, six or eight eyes, lest the pith hereafter 
should prove damaged and show the fallacy 
of leaving more than two or three eyes this 
season. Do not be alarmed at the appearance 
of your plants after severe pruning ; they will 
push all the stronger from the base, and yon 
will have strong wood and larger bloom, 
although, of course, it will be somewhat later. 
These remarks refer more especially to dwarf or 
bush Roses, which is the kind of plant now 
generally grown. As regards standards, the 
same directions will apply, except that they 
may be pruned even harder than the dwarfs. I 
am afraid, however, that few robust plants will 
be found ; many about here are killed outright, 
others seriously crippled, and what are left can¬ 
not be compared to the dwarf, whioh has resisted 
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the frost when properly mulched with manure 
to the depth of a few inches. The last three 
severe winters have, I hope, taught us the folly 
of persisting in planting standards ; they cannot 
be thoroughly protected in severe weather, and 
although, perhaps, useful for effect, they give, 
with few exceptions, no bloom of sufficient quality 
for exhibition purposes. The dwarf plant, 
either on the Brier, Manetti, or own roots, soon 
becomes thoroughly established under favourable 
treatment, and ceases to be an anxiety, whereas 
the standard will ever remain at the least risky, 
and in these severe frosts many must succumb 
altogether. Having had experience with all 
sorts I would recommend for general purposes 
Roses on their own roots, as these are, of course, 
free from suckers, and if killed by frost to the 
ground level will shoot up afresh from beneath. 

With reference to the pruning of Teas and 
Noisettes next month, little long wood will be 
found sound, so cut to the most prominent eye, 
being as sparing with the knife as possible, as 
they do not like much pruning. Those on walls 
will require a few of the shoots of last year left 
nearly full length and trained evenly, and the 
rest may be cut away. Side branches will be 


Roses, it must be remembered, are very thirsty, 
and from the end of May the trees must be con¬ 
stantly watered. Even on lawns, where the 
Grass does much to preserve a moist bottom, 
it is best to plant them in small, sunk, circular 
beds to facilitate the conveyance of water to their 
roots. To obtain fine blooms their roots must 
never be dry during the summer, and liquid 
manure, weak at first, gradually increasing in 
strength, should be given once a week so long 
as they are in a growing state, but the supply 
should be stopped in the autumn to enable them 
to rest. The drainage of cow-houses, stables, 
or piggeries, diluted with soft water, forms an 
excellent fertiliser ; if such cannot be obtained, 
throw about three spadefuls of manure into an 
18-gallon cask ; fill up with water, and let it 
stand a day or two to settle : as it becomes 
reduced, fill up again with water. After the 
second dose, change the manure, adding water 
as before. Destroy grubs and green fly 
as soon as they make their appearance; 

g reen fly increases rapidly if tne early 
roods be not annihilated. The trees must 
be kept cool at the roots, and for this purpose 
nothing is better than a mulch which retains 



Show Pansy. 


thrown out and bear the bloom from these long 
shoots. 

I cannot conclude these few remarks without 
bearing testimony to the excellent hardy and 
other qualities of old Gloire de Dijon ; it has 
stood the frost almost without injury, whilst H. 
P. Roses on either side have been badly used, 
and in some instances died altogether. We shall 
have some of the earliest bloom from the “ Old 
Glory,” and the latest too ; and as a climber, 
dwarf, or on a standard, it seems to succeed 
well, and what one can truthfully say of this old 
and tried favourite cannot, so far as I know, 
be said of any other sort. Let all our friends, 
therefore, plant some Gloire de Dijons wherever 
a suitable spot can be found, and I promise 
success, and little of the disappointment attend¬ 
ing the culture of the more delicate kinds. 

Burton-on- Trent. William Walters. 


TREATMENT OF STANDARD ROSES. 
During March, or at latest early in April, 
standard Roses must be thoroughly pruned as 
follows : Cut clean out all the dead and small 
twiggy wood, then shorten the shoots of stout 
wood to about four eyes, always leaving the top 
eye in a position pointing outwards. Keep the 
tree as near as possible in the form of half of a 
ball, and rub off any shoots which grow inwards 
and cross each other. On going over the trees 
just before the flower-buds expand it will be 
found that the top bud on each branch will be 
more forward than the one below it. If you 
intend to exhibit, and your blooms are too early, 
with six or eight shoots left on the tree, two or 
three of these top shoots may be cut back to 
the shoot below in order that the second bud 
now left may bloom stronger about a week later. 


the moisture well. If the trees be kept in a 
healthy growing state, they are rarely attacked by 
green fly or other insects to any alarming extent. 
To have twenty-four blooms ready on a given 
day is no easy task in the case of a small 
collection. The only way to attain this object 
is to watch vigilantly the progress of the trees, 
and regulate the time of blooming, by cutting 
out the top blooms when too early, and trusting 
to those from the shoots below. Some varieties 
produce their blooms in clusters ; where this is 
the case, the usual thinning out of the buds 
must be resorted to in good time, but generally 
it will be found that the best of the exhibition 
Roses have a habit of producing only one 
large flower upon each shoot. In the months of 
May and June, before Robcs come into bloom, 
watering overhead from a garden engine will 
do muen good, and be as effective as at the 
roots. Play the engine vigorously against the 
foliage on a summer’s evening, and much trouble 
in hunting for insects will be saved, as they have 
a wholesome dread of a thorough washing. 
Suckers must be watched for and grubbed up. 
Let the shoots be pruned back a little as the 
trees go out of bloom ; it will greatly assist them 
n throwing out fresh flowers in the autumn. 

H. T. 


Coverings for Greenhouses.— At the 
beginning of the severe weather this winter I 
made a cover of ordinary sacking to put outside 
my greenhouse (a lean-to). I fastened carpet 
rings every 18 in. all round top and bottom, 
ana put iron hooks just under the gutter pipe, 
and round the sill at the bottom. On frosty 
nights it can be put up in one minute, 
and from experience I find that on the 


most severe nights the glass is never frozen. 
Though I have only a small paraffin stove, the 
heat is rarely below 38° or 40°.—K. B. 


THE SHRUBBERY. 


Variegated Ivies for Root-work.— 
These form excellent plants with which to cover 
old stumps of trees or root-work, as they enjoy 
the partial shade of taller plants in summer, 
and come out with striking effect in winter. 
The roots being confined to a small space keeps 
the variegation much more perfect than it is m 
the case of plants that have an unrestricted 
feeding ground. In fact, of all the forms of 
variegation with which I am acquainted, that of 
the Ivy is the least persistent, if the roots are 
not restricted.—J. 

Virginian Creeper as a Town Plant. 
—This is peculiarly a town plant, growing, as it 
does, everywhere, either in shade or in sunshine, 
and it is, moreover, by no means particular as to 
soil. For hiding bare walls, or for covering 
trellises, porches, or arbours speedily, it is one 
of the best of all climbers. Now is the time to 
plant it, and it should be regularly watered 
until it has become established. No plant looks 
prettier than this during the summer, when its 
green leaves and ruby-tinted shoots droop grace¬ 
fully over a balcony, or trail round a window- 
trellis ; while in autumn its gorgeous crimson 
colours last good for several weeks. If contrasted 
with other climbing plants, as Ivy or Wistaria, 
so much the better —W. 

Wreaths on Trees. —Ivy, when allowed 
to cover the stems of trees, often proves 
injurious to them. By the means suggested in 
our engraving many beautiful effects may be 
secured without the least injury to the trees. 
A whole host of lovely plants may be grown in 
this way apart from the well-known ana popular 
climbing plants. There are, for example, many 
species of Clematis which have never come into 
cultivation, but which are quite as beautiful 
as climbers can be. The same may be said of 
Honeysuckles, wild Vines, and various other 
families. But to revert to our illustration : 
between the trees the Irish Ivy is planted, and 
then trained up in rich, thick, but graceful 
wreaths, so as to join the stems at about 8 ft. 
from the ground. At about 1 ft. or so above 
the Ivy, another and almost straight wreath of 
Virginian Creeper is placed, and the effect of 
these two simple wreaths from tree to tree is 
excellent. They seem to fall from the pillar¬ 
like stems of the trees, the bottom of the lower 
wreath resting on the earth. An adoption of 
such a plan would add verdure and grace to 
many a formal grove, now bare about the base 
of the trees. 


How to Grow Pansies.— A bed of Pan¬ 
sies is easily obtained, and if seeds be saved from 
good flowers, the mass of bloom, so beautifully 
diversified, has a charming effect. The first or 
second week in September is a good time either to 
sow seeds or put in cuttings of the named sorts. 
Those who have the convenience of glass-lights 
or hand-glasses would do well to sow the seed 
or plant the cuttings in shallow boxes or pans, 
and place them under glass ; not that the seeds 
will not vegetate or the cuttings strike roots in 
the open ground, but they will do better under 
glass. In sowing the seeds fill the pans nearly 
full of a compost consisting of loam, leaf-mould, 
and sand in about equal parts; make the surface 
level, then sprinkle the seeds thinly over it, and 
just cover them with fine soil. The same com¬ 
post answers well for cuttings, and these should 
be taken from the centre of the plants. The 
smallest growths strike root most readily ; the 
strong-flowering stems take a long time to form 
roots, and are seldom satisfactory. When the 
seedling Pansies are large enough to handle, 
prick them out in fine sandy soil on a level sur¬ 
face, and do the same with the young plants 
raised from cuttings; plant out about 3 in. apart 
until they are well rooted, when they may be 
planted out in the beds or borders prepared for 
them. The Pansy likes a cool soil and climate ; 
a well planted bed will last in flower from March 
until frost comes. Pansies produce flowers in 
succession, and so freely that they will ulti¬ 
mately come quite out of character. As soon, 
however, as it is perceived that the flowers are 
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deteriorating by the belting becoming imperfect, 
nearly all the blooms shonld be pinched off, 
ami the shoots should be pegged down close to 
the surface of the ground, having previously 
placed some rotten manure on the surface, and. 
if the weather be dry, give a good soaking of 
water. The next flowers produced after this 
will be of good quality. This same operatiou 
must be performed as often as it is necessary, 
and the result will be good blooms all through 
the season. 


TOWN GARDENING, 


WINDOW PLANTS. 

Calceolarias.— Full instructions for rear¬ 
ing these have been already given. Where only 
a few are needed they will strike well under a 
hand-glass in a window or out-of-doors, or in a 
box covered with glass, in the autumn. Septem¬ 
ber is the best month. Young plants are always 
beet. Calceolarias should never be allowed to 
get dry, so as to flag, yet water carefully in 
winter. In spring strong plants may either be 
planted out in window-boxes or potted in 5-in. 
pots. In pots give the compost recommended 
for Geraniums, or it may be a little richer. 
Give plenty of sun, air, and abundance of 
water and linuid manure when in growth and 
flower. When pot-bound Calceolarias can 
stand having this stronger than would suit most 
plants. 

Callas (Arum Lilies).—These are very 
handsome both in flower and foliage, and seem 
to do as well in the smoke and dirt of London 
or Leeds as in the suburbs. The chief point in 
their successful culture is to give them at all 
times a plentiful supply of water, also to keep 
the foliage clean by frequent spongings with 
tepid water, and as this is large and smooth, 
the operation is easily performed. The Arum 
Lily flowers in April or May as a general rule, 
but flowers may be bad at almost any season by 
forcing, kc. By far the easiest and beat way of 
keeping these plants in health is to turn them 
out of the pots as soon as the blooms are faded 
into a sunny border of deep, rich soil, and give 
abundance of water throughout the summer. 
By September or the early part of October the 
plants will have made fine growth, and should 
be taken up care fully and potted in 6-in. or 7-in. 
pots, according to strength. Use sandy loam 
with a little well-decayed manure. Keep close, 
if you can, for a week or two, and then place 
inside a sunny window, not giving much water 
nntil the roots have begun to work round the 
side of the pots. Give manure water frequently 
as the flowers show in spring. This plan should 
always be followed wherever possible, but the 

S lants may be kept in pots all the year round. 

a this case re-pot as soon as the flowers are over 
into 5-in. pots for single crowns, and they may 
be kept in these till flowering time, but if you 
want a tine plant and flower shift into a 
7-in. pot in October. If the plant does not 
show flower by the end of March, keep rather 
dry, which will generally induce flowering, then 
water plentifully. But if the plants have made 
a good growth previously, there is not much 
difficulty in getting flowers. There is a varie¬ 
gated form of this plant, with the leaves spotted 
with creamy-white, like a Cal ad i um. This 
variety is dwarfer than the type ; it is extremely 
handsome, and the flowers, though smaller than 
the plain-leaved one, are even more freely 
produced. It is called Richardia maculata. 

Camellias.— These are very suitable for 
window culture (inside), are very easily grown, 
and do well anywhere but in the very worst 
localities. A good, strong, healthy plant shonld 
be purchased, and a rather shady window will 
suit it best. The flow'ers are produced in March 
or April. The beat time to purchase is in 
autumn, when the buds are well set. Water 
only moderately, and keep cool in an airy room, 
always, however, safe from frost, till the buds 
begin to swell, then water more freely, giving 
some good clean manure water at every other 
watering, but weak until the flowers expand. 
This not only induces fine blooms, but causes 
the plants so treated to make a vigorous growth 
aft erwards. Keep the leaves clean by frequent and 
careful spongings with tepid water, and occa¬ 
sionally sprinkle overhead. A warm room, if 
not too dry, will cause the blooms to expand 
sooner, but in winter they must be kept cool. 


When the flowers are past, the plants should 
have the warmest and most genial situati on, 
with a somewhat moist atmosphere and shade 
from hot sun, i n which to make growth. If 
you have a greenhouse remove them to it, as 
these plants need a warm temperature and 
moiBt atmosphere to make a good growth, but 
with care an ordinary room will do. Water 
liberally during growth, and sprinkle overhead 
as frequently as possible. Any potting is best 
done about June, but Camellias, when once es¬ 
tablished, only need potting every second or 
third year, as they are not rapid growers. 
If the drainage becomes clogged or out of order, 
however, turn the plants out of the pots, re¬ 
move the old drainage and any worms or loose 
soil, arrange fresh crocks, and replace in a clean 
pot of the same size as the old one. Also, if 
not re-potted, scrape away as much of the old 


Barrellieri, droops sometimes 2 ft., grand for 
hanging pots or baskets indoors ; C. pyramidalis, 
erect ana branching, as its name implies; in fact, 
greatly resembling a Canterbury Bell, only the 
blooms are much more opened and flattened. 
This variety may be successfully grown in pots 
for window decoration. Campanulas delight in 
a light, rich soil. Equal parts of loam, peat, and 
leaf-mould, with plenty of Band, suits them well. 
Do not pot very firmly, and gwe plenty of water 
when in growth and flower. Keep dry through 
the winter, and divide and repot in spring as 
soon as growth commences. The drooping kinds 
do best in slight shade. A 5-in. pot is large enough 
for the drooping kinds, and the pots should be 
suspended by means of wires, and the shoots 
allowed to droop over regularly all round. Use 
the same soil, but pot tinner for C. carpatica, 
and the tall pyramidal kinds which grow 3 ft. 



Wreaths on trees. 


soil from the surface of the pot each spring as 
will come away without disturbing the roots, 
and replace with some fresh, sw’eet, and rich 
compost, pressing it firmly together. If the 
plant needs repotting, turn out carefully, re¬ 
move the crocks and any loose soil, Moss, &c. ; 
bat be very careful not to break or injure the 
live roots in any way, as they are very brittle. 
Have a clean pot 2 in. larger than the old one 
ready, with plenty of drainage carefully ar¬ 
ranged. and some fresh Moss over it, then put 
in enough soil to bring the collar of the plant 
nearly on a level with the rim of the pot, and 
fill in soil all round, ramming it down hard and 
regular with a lath or flat piece of wood. Re¬ 
member that for these and all hard-wooded 
plants the soil must be made firm and solid, 
and no cavities or loose places left. Fill up to 
within ^ in. or $ in. of the rim, leaving the sur¬ 
face rather higher in the centre than at the 
sides. Water with a rosed pot or syringe at first, 
to settle the surface. The best soil for Camellias 
is a very sandy peaty loam, with a little leaf- 
mould if the soil is not naturally very rich. 
Young plants seem to do best in nearly all peat, 
but as they get older and stronger require more 
loam. For moderate-sized plants, about two parts 
fibrous loam, two of peat, one of leaf-mould, and 
one of sand, with a little charcoal, would be suit¬ 
able. 

Oampanulas. —These are very pretty, and 
succeed admirably. There are very many 
varieties, of which the following are the most 
desirable : C. Barrellieri, a drooping kind, with 
a profusion of star-like, bright blue blossoms, 
hangs down about 1 ft., very suitable for sus¬ 
pended pots or baskets ; C. carpatica, blue and 
white, very elegant varieties, growing about 6 
in. high, with numberless blooms, extremely 
pretty, for pots either in or outside of the win¬ 
dow, requires care in large towns ; C. grandi- 
flora, another drooping kind, but having far 
larger and more substantial flowers than C. 


high sometimes should be treated in the same 
way ; it is, perhaps, best to divide and pot these 
in autumn, and when getting pot-bound in 
spring shift into 6-in. or 7-in. pots. Use a more 
loamy soil and some old manure for these. 

Oannas. —These are very handsome and 
free in growth. Plants cannot be raised from 
seed without considerable heat, so that it is 
better to buy a plant or two ; the usual price 
is 6d. each. We give them a light, rich soil of 
peat, leaf-mould, old manure, and loam, with 
plenty of sand and good drainage. Keep in a 
sunny place, and give plenty of water and 
liquid manure. When the small pots are filled 
with roots the plants may be shifted on into 
larger pots, till 9-in. or 10-in. are reached, and 
in such fine plants 4 ft. or 5 ft. high may be 
had ; but we have had beautiful plants which 
flowered and seeded in 5-in. pots, and 6-in. or 
7-in. are quite enough for ordinary display. 
When they die down in autumn, stow away 
safe from frost, and keep dry ; in spring as soon 
as they begin to grow, re-pot, and, if needed, 
divide the roots. One drawback is that these 
plants are very late in starting into growth, as 
a rule, unless you can give them heat, so that 
we always prefer seedlings. 

Deutzias —These lovely plants will not 
bloom in the heart of London, or any very thickly- 
populated part, but in the suburbs will do well 
with care, or in any moderate-sized town. In¬ 
deed, in anything like pure air they will grow 
and flower well quite naturally. They should be 
induced to flower and begin to make growth as 
early as possible, and tnis latter should be 
assisted by plentiful waterings and syringings 
overhead, and the moderate use of liquid manure. 
Repot when they commence to grow', using good 
fibrous loam three parts, one part very old 
decayed manure, and a little silver sand if the 
loam is deficient in it, but not otherwise. Do 
not use larger pots than 5-in. ones ; prefer young 
plants, and prune back very closely after flower- 
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ing, but do not repot till the plants have broken 
again. When growth is complete, say in 
August, plunge the pots out-of-doors in a sunny 
place, either m the ground or in a bed or box of 
Cocoa-fibre, tan, or anything of that sort, and 
give but little water. This will harden the 
growth and induce flowering. In October remove 
indoors, and keep cool and rather dry till 
growth commences again. 


FLOWERS. 

THE GAZANIA. 

I go into various greenhouses about the country, 
but now-a-days I never see this old and favourite 
flower. “ What a strange thing,” I say to my¬ 
self, “this fashion is ! ” it not only worries a 
man about his garments, but it must needs put 
on a screw for his flowers. I stoutly maintain 
not a fourth part of our novelties are comparable 
to this old perennial. 

What more can be desired in form or colour ? 
The lovely yellow that delights the artist’s 
eye, bright, yet toned down with a dash 
of maize; the black central ring, studded 
with white stars, and the close even way the 
petals are laid make the Gazania the model 
of a single flower. I always have it in spite 
of fashion, not only for its beauty, but 
because without the grossest neglect it is always 
a certain flowerer from May till September; 
it is not attacked by any insects, nor sub¬ 
ject to any disease, and may be relied upon 
when dozens of other things are objects of com¬ 
miseration. As to its cultivation, I used for¬ 
merly to have a new plant every year ; but 
that is not the way to have it a real picture ; 
it should be put in at once into an 8-in. pot, and 
there remain for two or three years; the 
second and third year it will be a sight worth 
looking at, with thirty or forty flowers on it for 
a month or two. 

Last year I had one thus treated, and it became 
an immense plant, and for the first time com¬ 
menced throwing up a number of suckers from 
the base; these easily rooted without any 
care, though almost any shoot will do 
so with a little bottom heat. At this 
time, also, I thought it ought to be re-potted 
and well trimmed, root and branch, which was 
done, and although at the present time it is 
much smaller, it is nearly 3 ft. high, in 
first-rate order, and stood the winter well, 
though I found some of the rooted offshoots 
were killed by the frost; therefore it is not a 
positively hardy flower, and must remain under 
glass. The Gazania has a certain fault, which 
is the probable cause of its want of popularity. 
The first is the flowers do not open till about 

II a.m. and they close about 4 p.m., and the 

question rises whether this defect could not be 
remedied by hybridising. It is a Calendula, 
and they have nothing of that habit. It is 
this that disqualifies it for bedding purposes, 
as in the open air this habit would be more 
decided. The second fault is its sinuous 
growth, one stem twisting about another 
in a very provoking way; for this, the 
remedy is tying in and patience, for if 
a gardener has no patience, what is his 
value ? A large plant requires three stout 
sticks placed at equal intervals round the pot 
and trained like a Petunia and the ties fre¬ 
quently examined, as the Gazania grows very 
fast, and if once entangled it is difficult to 
separate. It does not seem particular as 
to soil. The plant I have was potted in yellow 
loam with well rotted manure and sand, but I 
have put them in any that came to hand at other 
times, and they did equally well. They like a 
little liquid manure, and mine is usually weak 
guano water or manure put into a bucket of 
water. W. T. 

j Dorset. 

Propagating Eoheveria metallioa. 
—This plant is readily increased by means of 
cuttings made of the flower-stalks, which, if 
inserted thickly in pans or boxes during 
summer, strike root freely ; and although they 
do not make plants themselves, they form a 
quantity of side shoots, which, if taken off, 
make good plants in a very short time. I find 
this plan to be more expeditious than raising 
plants from seed. Any old plants that are 
getting too long in the stem may be safely 


lout down, and the crown will form a dwarf, 
vigorous plant.—J. G. 

Gladiolus Brenchleyensis. — This is 

the best Gladiolus for flower garden decoration. 
In well-prepared beds it flowers from the 
beginning of July until the end of September, 
and sometimes later if the autumn is mild. Its 
roper position is in the centre of a bed or the 
ack row of a border, as the spikes often run 
up to a height of 3 ft., and look extremely 
handsome with their showy crimson flowers. 
The bulbs should be potted singly into 3-in. 
pots about the beginning of April, and started 
in a close frame, when they are in good con¬ 
dition for planting out about the middle of 
May.—J. M. 

Plants for Flower Beds.— A good and 
chaste arrangement of plants for the beaB named 
in query 4312 would be: No. 1 (centre bed), 
edging—Phlox Drummondi, Heynoldi, globosa 
atro-rosea; row 2nd, Centaurea ragusina com¬ 
pacts ; centre, Perilla nankinensis, with one 
strong plant of Geranium Vesuvius in the middle. 
Beds 2 and 3, edging—Lobelia pumila compacts 
magnifies; 2nd row, Pyrethrum Golden Feather ; 
3rd row, Amarantus melancholicus ruber; 
centre, Viola Blue Bell. Beds 4 and 5, edging— 
Eclieveria secunda glauca; 2nd row, Phlox 
Drummondi, Heynoldi globosa, atro-rosea ; 3rd 
row, Phlox Drummondi nana compacts, Snow¬ 
ball ; centre, Geraniu m Flower of the Day, or Flower 
of Spring. A series of oval beds is a very timid 
kind of arrangement for a terrace ; the beds 
should be altered in the autumn to something 
of a more varied and picturesque character, low 
growing shrubs being planted for shelter, and a 
good selection of hardy herbaceous perennials put 
in. A terrace in a moderate-sized garden is usually 
immediately in front of the house, and that is 
the place of all places for the best selection of 
hardy plants. One hears a great deal of com¬ 
bining hardy plants with bedding plants by 
filling the shrubbery and other borders with the 
former, reserving the highly-dressed positions 
near the house for the latter. This seems to me 
exactly how not to do it. Variety is univer¬ 
sally acknowledged to be charming, and espe¬ 
cially variety of beauty. Why, then, place 
sameness where it cannot escape being seen, and 
variety where it is likely to be passed over unless 
looked for? Why intrude plants and combinations 
of plants, the whole beauty of which can be seen 
and enjoyed in five minutes’ inspection, constantly 
under the eyes of the inmates of a house, and 
plant at a distance delicate form and colour, 
graceful and varied foliage and habit, delightful 
erfume, and constant change of flowers in 
loom, “to blush unseen, and waste their 
sweetness on the desert air ?” There is no valid 
reason why, provided there is room, a garden 
should not contain every plant which can be 
made to grow and bloom there, but plants whose 
one attraction is brilliant colour when planted in 
masses should not be placed where that one 
attraction is likely to pall; plant, therefore, 
Geraniums, Petunias, Verbenas, and all other 
bedding stuff in front of shrubberies, and for 
distant effect, where their bright colours will be 
heightened and contrasted by masses of foliage 
and shadows, but fill the beds that cannot escape 
being seen by their owners every hour of daylight 
with ever-changing masses of hardy flowers, so 
that the whole course of the floral year can be 
enjoyed from the first peeping tips of the earliest 
spring flowers till the last Chrysanthemum 
droops at the touch of winter’s icy fingers. The 
fresh air which comes in through the windows 
on a bright spring morning will be all the more 
grateful if it brings with it the scent of Violets 
and Primroses, or later the richer perfume of the 
Narcissus and the Auricula, and a June evening 
will be none the less enjoyable for the substitu¬ 
tion of the breath of Roses and Lilies for the 
pungent odour of a bed of Geraniums.—J. D. 

Crown Imperials.— I am an amateur 
now of over sixty summers, and retain a great love 
forsomeof the old-fashioned flowers. I have a 
vivid idea that I often saw when a youth Crown 
Imperial Lilies with two distinct heads of bloom, 
one a less over a large lower one, and this is what 
I continue to imply in the catalogues to be 
Crown upon Crown. Is there such a Lily now 
to be bought or in cultivation as above 
described ? I have bought Crown Imperials now 
from eight different tradesmen for Crown upon 
Crown, always giving the extra price, only to as 
often find my purchase to be the common Crown 
Imperial.—J. T* 


Cyclamens after Flowering.—When 
the Cyclamen has finished its allotted work, 
which will be by the middle of May, it will 
need a period of rest. The utmost care should 
be taken to preserve the foliage in a healthy 
state when taken out of the conservatory or 
window. The plants should be placed in a 
north frame, or in the partial shade of trees, 
whore they are sheltered from scorching sun, 
harsh winds, and heavy rains. Water carefully, 
letting the soil dry out between each watering ; 
the leaves will then die away gradually, but if 
Borne of them remain green and healthy it will 
not matter, as I have fouud them to flower just 
as well as when the foliage dies entirely away. 
As soon as the bulbs arc w ell at rest, which 
they will be by the end of July, turn them out 
of the pots, shake away all the old earth, and 
plant them in a bed of light soil in the open air. 
Donotletthem remain at all dry, but water them 
freely and they will start much stronger than 
when kept in pots. By the end of September 
they will have started into growth, and will bo 
furnished with a quantity of healthy fibre. 
They may then be potted in a light, free, well- 
sanded compost, and then be placed in a cold 
frame, merely protecting them from heavy rains 
and frost. By the latter end of October they 
may be placed in a light greenhouse, where they 
will come into flower early in the year. Theso 
old bulbs do not flower quite so early as thoBO 
grown from seed in a single season, but they 
make an effective display in the early spring 
months, and the neat habit and graceful 
appearance which distinguish the Cyclamen 
place it in the first rank of winter and spring 
flowering plants.—J. B. 

Evergreen Vase Plants.— Few plants 
are more useful for this purpose than common 
Box in the form of good-sized specimens. It 
lifts with a good mass of roots, suffers less from 
removal than most plants, and, if carefully re¬ 
planted in the reserve garden, it will keep 
serviceable for many years.—J. G. 

Bear’s Breech (Acanthus latifolius 
and mollis). — Seeds of these really beautiful 
Acanthuses sown now in gentle heat will 
furnish fine plants for flower gardens, and, in 
addition to their outdoor summer attractions, 
they are well adapted for lifting for greenhouse 
or window decoration in winter. They will 
last in perfection indoors the whole winter in 
positions where more valuable, but certainly not 
more effective plants would perish ; even if 
killed to the ground by severe frost, young 
leaves will again spring up. For amateurs who 
have but little glass these are invaluable either 
in or out-of-doors.—J. H. 

Three Annuals worth Growing.— 
There are three annuals I would recom¬ 
mend, each of which has its own special merits. 
The first, Portulaca, is half-hardy, and is by 
far the prettiest annual I know. It delights in 
a hot, dry, sunny situation ; the more sun the 
better. The blossoms are very like the wild 
Rose and almost as large, although the plant is 
seldom more than G in. high. The leaves and 
stem are succulent. The blossoms only open in 
the sun or on a hot day. Few flowers that I 
remember halve as great a variety of colours, 
which range from primrose, orange, cardinal 
to crimson, pink and pure white, including 
every possible shade between. There are also 
double varieties, which I have not seen, but, 
judging from the general rule, I should think 
would be inferior. Grown in a bed by itself it 
is splendid, and is very suitable for boxes, &c., 
the more so from slugs being very fond of it. 
Sow out-of-doors in April, and later, and water 
whilst growing, if the Boil gets very dry. Much 
rain is apt to rot the blossoms. Another very 
easily-grown annual is the common Nigella, 
called Love-in-a-mist, Devil-in-a-bush, and 
Fennel-flower; the last from the leaves, the 
others from the blossoms, which are of a pretty 
starch-blue. It is suitable for the border, rail¬ 
way embankment, &c., i.e., where one would 
not mind its spreading, as it sows itself rather 
too easily. Sow in clumps where it is to 
remain in March and April. My third annual, 
hardy, is Mathiola bicomis, the Night-scented 
Stock, which should be sown early in April. 
The cross-shaped blossoms are not very pretty, 
and look shrivelled up during the day, but 
expand in the evening, and the scent is then 
veiy pleasing.— Maktagon. 

Sweet Williams. — Few hardy flowers 
better repay the care and trouble spent on them 
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than these, and it is not too much to say, that 
they should be found in more or less quantity 
in every garden. Extremely hardy, of vigorous 
tine growth, and having a rich profusion of 
bright coloured flowers, Jjthey are alone capable 
in their season of transforming a desert waste 
into a flowering Eden. Those who may not 
have seen the Sweet William in the full pride 
of its growth, can scarcely imagine what a 
glorious effect large, handsomely-developed 
specimens, forming sheets of bloom, the colours 
at once vivid and telling, or chaste, the flowers 
in many cases finely and distinctly marked, 
produce in fthe flower garden. What renders 
the Sweet William of such high value to the 
owners of small gardens is that it is of 
extremely easy culture, and may be raised from 
seed without the aid of a glass roof. All that 
one need to do is to sow the seed in April, in a 
well-prepared bed of soil, in a sunny situation, 
thinning out the young plants when large 
enough, or if a large stock is required, planting 
them out somo 6 in. apart in good soil. About 
the latter end of September transplant them 
to their permanent quarters, and they will the 
following summer yield a rich reward for all 
pains incurred.—J. C. 

Balsams in the Open Air.—Most people 
in planting out Balsams in the open ground first 
get them well-established in small pots, and so 
plant them out. This is a mistake, as it simply 
results in the production of a perfect bush of 
growth and leaves and few flowers, these 
few being obscured by the foliage. The 
plants should be raised in a frame and be 
then dibbled out in rows, just as Stocks, Asters, 
&c., are. Soil too rich should be avoided ; such 
as was manured for a previous crop, and has 
been well pulverised and broken up by forking, 
suits best, as this produces the finest flowers 
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and a less sappy growth. This is a point which 
those who may be disposed to try the Balsam as 
a bedding plant would do well to heed, as many, 
having regard to the fact that the plants are 
gross feeders, manure the soil heavily, and thus 
promote foliage at the expense of flower. The 
love of gross feeding is rather displayed under 
pot culture, when, the pots being full of roots, 
manure water may often be given with advan¬ 
tage. If it were proposed to plant a bed of 
Balsams in colours, say of half-a-dozen kinds, 
it is desirable to know what are the habits of 
the various colours, that the plants may be ar¬ 
ranged to the best advantage. Some colours 
are produced on plants that are taller than 
others, and the habit is always the same from 
year to year, so that if the colours bo obtained 
they may be relied upon to produce the desired 
effect if properly planted. Such plants as these 
are very pretty for lifting for small pots and suit¬ 
able as window plants—a dwarf or bijou strain, 
the plauts averaging 0 in. in height and of 
several colours. These, however, are not suit¬ 
able for exhibition. Colours and markings in 
any good and valued strain of Balsams include 
the following, and probably a few others, as 
some sorts sport continually. Pure white, buff- 
white, rosy-white, lavender-white, pale mauve, 
peach, pink, carmine, scarlet, cerise, crimson, 
violet, purple, purple-white blotch, scarlet- 
white blotch, carmine-white blotch, crimson- 
white blotch, white-carmine flake, white-purple 
flake, carmine Bizarre, and crimson Bizarre, all 
clearly distinct and beautiful. These show that 
it ought not to be difficult to have a really 
varied selection of Balsams in any garden. 

Christmas Roses from Seed.—Last 
May I gathered from our Christmas Roses 


several seed-pods just as they were bursting, 
and sowed the seed in pans which were placed 
in a cold frame ; as they showed no signs of 
germinating they were removed in the autumn 
to a cold house, and about Christmas the 
young plants began to appear, and now they 
are sturdy and otherwise in excellent condition. 
Although Christmas Roses are hardy enough, 
it is best to sow their seeds in pans or boxes, 
as under such circumstances they can be placed 
under shelter during severe frost, which often 
displaces and kills the young seedlings when 
just commencing to root.—J. 

Olintoma pulohella. — Of the many 
annuals that are employed for the summer 
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decoration of our gardens, few are prettier than 
thia. It is of dwarf habit, rarely exceeding 6 in. 
in height, thus rendering it suitable for edging 
small beds or borders. When covered with its 
bright blue flowers it presents an extremely 
attractive appearance. Where annuals are 
grown as pot plants Clintonia pulchella should 
he grown, as it forms an excellent subject for 
that purpose by reason of its dwarf, compact 
habit and floriferous nature. Clintonia pulchella 
likes a free, well enriched soil and an open 
situation. The seed should be sown in March 
and April in the open ground, and some two 
months earlier for pot culture. Each plant 
should bo allowed quite 8 in. for development, 
and those from the last sowing should be well 
mulched and watered in hot weather. 

Half-hardy Plants in Frames.— About 
the middlo of March a hotbed should bo made 
up for a one-light frame, and as soon as the 
heat has fallen to a safe temperature all the cut¬ 
tings of bedding plants fit for use should be 
taken off and inserted moderately thick, and 
the pots in which they are put should be 
plunged to their rims in spent tan or Cocoa- 
nut fibre, keeping them pretty close up to the 
glass. The cuttings should receive a good 
watering through a fine rose when first put in, 
and they must not be allowed to become dry 
enough to flag at any stage of their growth. If 
the lights be kept close and shaded from bright 
sunshine during the day, a batch of cuttings 
may be struck off rapidly and successfully. In 
fact, where convenience for hardening off the 
plants as soon as struck exist the numbers that 
may be propagated under a single light, by 
renewing the bed and adding linings for suc¬ 
cessive batches, would not be credited by those 
who have not tried it. For ordinary growers 
one or two batches of cuttings will be sufficient, 
and by raising some Cucumber plants with the 
earliest lot they will be ready for planting out 
as soon as the propagating is over. Pans or 
boxes of annuals available for bedding may 
also be raised during the earlier stages of 
growth, or before all the space is required. 
Petunias, Golden Feather, Lobelias, Asters, 
Perillas, and similar plants, if sown thinly in 
boxes and just given a start under glass, may 
be afterwards sheltered by temporary coverings 
during any ungenial periods that occur before 
they are planted out. There are in addi¬ 
tion to the above many very useful plants 
that are hardy enough to stand a moderate 
amount of frost without any protection, 
and for which a turf pit, with a temporary 
covering of reed-mats during severe weater, is 
all that is needed. Calceolarias, Gazanias, 
Santoliuas, Violas, Golden Thyme, and similar 
plants now so extensively used, are better kept 


during winter in the hardiest condition 
possible, as nothing pre-disposes plants of a 
hardy character to disease so much as un¬ 
necessary coddling during winter in a higher 
temperature than that which they require, thus 
necessarily keeping them growing when they 
ought to be at rest.—G. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


4310.— White Flowers for Beds.— 
Phlox Drummondi and the Paris Daisy are so 
different in manner of growth that their 
merits scarcely admit of comparison. The 
Marguerite grows some 18 in. to 2 ft. in height, 
whilst the Phlox merely carpets the soil. If you 
desire a bed composed wholly of white flowers, 
plant Paris Daisy in the centre and Phlox out¬ 
side, and the two would harmonise very nicely. 
Plants of the Paris Daisy raised from seed at 
this time of the year would scarcely be large 
enough for creating an effect in the open air this 
summer, but they would mako the finest of 
specimens of next year’s display, as this plant 
flowers most freely when two or three years old. 

4412.—Branches Broken off Pear 
Trees. —The Pear tree will throw out young 
branches where the others were broken off if 
encouraged to do so. Select among the last 
year’s shoots yet remaining on the tree such as 
may be suitable to nail to the wall for the pur¬ 
pose of filling up the vacancies, and prune the 
others back, in some cases cutting them clean 
out; in others leave 1 in. or so of wood to form 
a spur if there be space for more spurs. But 
this wood should have been removed in the 
summer ; it is a robbery of the main buds and 
leaves leaving them on till now.—E. H. 

4426.—Cockscombs for Exhibition.— 
There is not the least difficulty in growing good 
Cockscombs for exhibition, provided you have 
procured a good strain of seed from one or 
other of the established seedsmen. The mode 
of procedure should be as follows : During 
March or April sow in a rich, light soil, viz., 
leaf-mould, with a slight admixture of well- 
rotted manure. Plunge the pots in a hotbed 
(sharp), or place them in a warm, propagating 
house, and in this they must continue, for “ cool 
treatment ” will by no means succeed with 
Cockscombs. If large combs are required and 
small plants at the same time, all the manage¬ 
ment thereafter consists in potting them on into 
larger pots, at each shift putting the plants a 
little deeper in the soil. Atall times during their 
progress a moist atmosphere with sufficient heat 
should be maintained.—S. R. 

4431.—Preparing Potatoes for Plant¬ 
ing. —The tubers should be cut sufficiently long 
before planting to allow of the sliced portions to 
become callus, and so diminish the probability 
of their rotting before starting into growth. 
The usual guide as to the size of Potato seed 
that will profitably bear cutting is the number 
of eyes, and they should be divided so as to 
ensure one or two good eyes to each piece. Tho 
spreading of the tubers in an underground 
cellar would do no harm, provided they did not 
remain there long, or were moved occasionally 
so that the damp would not affect them. Light 
is by no means required, as they shoot quicker 
in a darkened place.—S. R. 

4328.—Roses on Bowers.— We think 
that for the situation mentioned nothing would 
be more suitable in the way of Roses than Ruga 
and the Dundee Rambler, which are of a hardy 
constitution, free-flowering nature, and grow 
with great freedom. Stir the soil quite 18 in. 
deep before planting, adding to it some well- 
decomposed manure, and plant as soon as pos¬ 
sible. Ono plant on each side would bo quite 
enough. When planting prune back each shoot 
to about 6 in. in length. Pruning in after 
years will consist in shortening back the strong 
shoots to about two-thirds of their length and 
cutting out all weakly wood.—J. C. 

4415.— Repotting Plants.— Shakethe old 
earth from the plants after they commence to 
grow in spring, then pot them into smaller pots 
than those just occupied, as tho plants make 
fresh growth and fill these pots with roots, re¬ 
pot into those a size larger, and so on until the 
plants are in their flowering pots. By adopting 
this plan the plants are supplied with fresh soil 
from time to time, and not kept growing on 
from year to year in the same soil, which soon 
becomes exhausted. The above remarks apply 
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more particularly to such plants as Fuchsias, 
Pelargoniums, &c.— Experto Crede. 

4274. — Glazing without Putty. — 
Having glazed several houses without top- 
putty, 1 can strongly recommend the plan as 
being far preferable to the old method of using 
top-putty, and 1 would not now under any con¬ 
sideration glaze a house on any other system. 
The plan I adopt is to have the rafters made 
on the old plan, then to bed each square of glass 
in putty, press it well down, and tack the 
bottom of each square with a small £ in. brasB 
nail (such as shoe-makers use for the soles of 
boots), which can be bought at Id. jper oz. ; 
these are stiff, and do not rust. I nave one 
house, which 1 glazed on this system four years 
ago, and there is no signs of any drip, or the 
putty giving way in the least. After all the 
glass is laid on, I trim off the top-putty which 
may have risen up with pressing the glass down; 
then paint the glass and sash-bar to the width 
of the rebate. If any one will follow out the 
above plan, they will, I am sure, never resort 
to the old system of top-putty glazing. — 
Experto Crede. 

4427.—Dyeing Grassert.— 1 dyed agood- 
sized bunch of Grass with a penny packet of 
Crawshaw’s green dyes, as follows : I put the 
dye into a washhand basin, poured a quart of 
boiling water over the same, and stirred with a 
stick till dissolved, then moved theGrass through 
the dye till the desired tint was obtained, 
passed it through clean water, and then hung 
up in a warm place till nearly dry, when I 
gently shook it before the fire till it resumed its 
ordinary shape. I have only tried green, but 
other colours would, I think, be equally as 
simple. — Abernethy. 

4337. — Plants for Borders.— Hardy 
flowering bulbs of all kinds, such as Crocus, 
Snowdrops, Narcissi, Tulips, Hyacinths, Triteleia 
uniflora, Spanish and English Iris, Daisies, 
Primroses, Polyanthus, Pansies, Violas, Lilies 
(such as the common White, the Tiger, the 
Orange, Lilium longiflorum), Pyrethrum, hardy 
Fuchsias, would all be likely to thrive well in 
the situation mentioned. Other suitable sub¬ 
jects consist of Spiraea palrnata and japonica, 
Aubrietia grseca, Alyssum saxatile, Arabia al- 
bida, Geum coccineum. Anemone apennina, 
fulgens, and the common garden Anemone ; 
Sweet Williams, Delphiniums, Columbines, and 
Antirrhinums, of all of which seed may be sown 
in April; also Canterbury Bells and Campanula 
carpatica, which, by-the-bye, should be in every 

f arden. It is tbe finest and most useful of the 
[arebells, as it lasts in bloom all through the 
Bummer. Seed of the garden Anemone may be 
sown any where during March and April in the 
open ground, and will come up freely, many of 
the young plants coming into bloom the first 
year. Then there are the hardy annuals that 
may be sown at once in the ground, and wil 
come into bloom and make the border gay at 
an early date.—B. 

4431.— Gutting Potato Sets.— The best 
time to cut Potato sets that need cutting is 
about three days before planting. This will 
allow the severed parts to get dry and hardened 
before the planting. If cut much earlier the 
sets are apt to shrivel. We prefer cutting long 
Potatoes through the middle from the eye and 
downwards, and when planted lying them flat 
upon the cut parts. If tubers are from 3 oz. to 
4 oz. and larger, they will make two good sets, 
and still larger tubers three and four sets if a 
good eye is cut with each set. A cellar should 
now be a perfectly safe place in which to place 
Potatoes, as it is not likely we shall have frost 
to harm them. The more the tubers are exposed 
to the light and air the better.—A. D. 

4419.— Sand and Cement.— About one- 
fourth of cement is enough if the cement is quite 
fresh, or otherwise a little more must be al¬ 
lowed. The sand should be clean, such as is 
obtained from the bed of a running stream. The 
durability of cement work depends entirely upon 
these essential points. The sand and cement 
are to be mixed first and then water added to 
form it iuto a paste.—C. B. 

4299. — Camellias for the Open 
Ground. —The plants in question are perhaps 
dry at the roots, or the air is too drying, hence 
the drooping of the foliage. Keep them cool 
and well watered, and in May plant them out in 
the open air, or you may set them out in April, 
but they should get a little protection for 
a time, or the change will be too great. Make 


a bed of soil for them, consisting of loam and 
peat in equal proportions, press the mould in 
firmly round the roots and water well in dry 
weather.—J. C. 

4434.—Treatment of Oleander.— All 
that you have to *do is to expose the plant in 
question to the full sun, admitting in fine 
weather a free circulation of air, and giving 
plenty of water in hot weather. If it has the 
appearance of being root-bound give a top¬ 
dressing of some concentrated manure, or water 
with clear soot water. Cuttings may be taken 
of the ripened wood early in the summer and 
will strike in a phial of water, or shoots of the 
current season’s growth may be inserted in 
sandy soil ini August, and will root freely 
enough. The Oleander » liable to scale, and 
this must be cleared off as soon as it appears 
-J. C. 

2466.— How to put in a Damper.—I 
think I can help T. Smith out of his trouble, 
having experienced a like difficulty myself. 
Commence operations by drilling a small hole in 
the chimney where you want the damper to be 
put, not more than \ in. or 8 in. in diameter, 
having done which proceed to cut out a piece of 
sheet iron the required size and shape of the 
damper, about 5$ in. for 6 in. pipes, then secure 
to this a piece of stout iron wire leaving about 
8in. for lOin.by wayof a handle whereby to work 
it; then bend the projecting wire or handle into 
the form of a quarter circle. Your damper is 
then ready for fixing, to do which proceed as 
follows: take a piece of twine and, having made 
several loops at one end of it, push the end of 
the twine with the loops on just through the 
hole drilled in the chimney, go to the outside, 
and by means of a ladder and a long stick with 
something at one end in the form of a hook, fish 
up the end of the twine you pushed through the 
hole and tie it to the end of the handle of your 
damper, and by means of a thread or something 
lower it down the chimney to its place while 
someone else goes inside, pulls the wire through 
into its place ; the wire will of course be found 
to fit the hole very loosely, but the way I cured 
mine was by binding a piece of lead round the 
wire or handle and gently hammering it into 
the hole. I find the arrangement answers 
admirably, as does my heating apparatus alto¬ 
gether, which, by the way, is composed of 6-in. 

f lazed pipes too. Out of several hundred plants 
have not lost one this winter.—R. H. 

4404.—Cactus Growing too Tall.— 
There is no way of stopping the Cactus grow¬ 
ing, except cutting the head off and treating it 
as a cutting. Drought alone will not always 
suffice to make these plants flower; they want 
at the same time exposure to strong light and 
warmth, something approaching what they get 
in their native country. The pot is probably 
large enough for the present, and the plant may 
perhaps flower when moisture is given to it 
again.—E. H. 

4309.—Ferns Injured by Frost.— If the 
foliage is quite dead you may cut it off, but 
should there be any signs of life in it allow it to 
remain, even if unsightly, as it will help towards 
the germination of fresh fronds. When Ferns 
have lost their foliage in this manner, especially 
those of a delicate rooted or tender nature, the 
greatest care in watering is needed,as the roots, 
being in a great measure dependant for their 
activity upon the vigour of the foliage, lapse 
when this latter is suddenly destroyed into a 
torpid condition, in which state a slight over¬ 
dose of water will prove fatal to them. Keep 
the soil just moist and that is all, and when 
young growth is made shake the plants out of 
the old soil and replace in the same sized pots 
in a compost of weft-sanded peat. 

4393. — Euphorbias. —The plants in ques¬ 
tion, in all probability, come from a close hot¬ 
house, and the change to a lower temperature 
has been too much for them. This plant only 
grows well and remains in health in a tempera¬ 
ture of 55° to 60°, with a rise of 10° at this 
time of the year. Keep the soil on the side of 
dryness until fresh growth is being made, and 
keep them warm and in a moist atmosphere 
throughout the summer.—J. C. B. 

4375.—Insects on Currant Trees.— 
I also have some Currant and Gooseberrry 
bushes in the same aspect as “ Subscriber',' ana 
have been troubled several years with what I 
have no doubt are the same pests as he alludes 
to, which are the caterpillars of the "magpie 
moth," but are not folded in the leaf as "Sub¬ 


scriber” states. When I was pruning a day or 
two after the late intense frosts, I was astonished 
to find several'of them had been able to exist 
behind the branches, although I have found 
them in former years; I cut off a twig with 
three on it about £ in. long and put them in a 
tumbler, where they are still alive. If " Sub¬ 
scriber” now gives his branches next the wall a 
gentle shake, I have no doubt he will see several 
drop about 1 ft. and hang suspended by a 
silken thread when they are easily pinched. Ay 
doing this, and killing all the moths (which are 
dotted all over with black spots and set close to 
the wall or under the leaves during daylight), 

I can during the summer, and hand-picking the 
grubs and chrysalis, and watching for the first 
perforated,leaves, I have thinned them very much 
each year, but cannot hope to exterminate them, as 
I have Been the moths ox an evening coming irom 
my neighbour's Gooseberry plantation, 150 ft. 
away, where they are totally negleoted.— 
G. A. S. 

4469.— Spent Hops as Manure.— For 
most crops on heavy land nothing can be better. 
Some thousands of tons are used annually by 
the market gardeners at Melbourne, Ashby, 
Lichfield, and other places near, and there is no 
difficulty in disposing of all the spent Hops from 
the breweries for gardening or frame purposes. 

I am told that for Potatoes especially it is a 
capital manure, the crop being always clean, but 
for Celery it does not do, being too dry. Onions, 
too, require something stronger, and the market 
garden era use kiln-dust with the spent Hops. 
For all other crops it is about here very generally 
used for gardens and farms. I am told of a most 
excellent field of Wheat grown last season with 
spent.Hops and barm, which was the admiration 
of the neighbourhood. There is one great adyan- 
vantage in using this manure, and that is it is 
free from weeds, whereas the crop arising from 
the use of farm-yard and other sorts, is too well 
known to the market gardener and others who 
have to pay for labour to keep the weeds down. 
Spent Hops cannot be recommended for light 
soils, but I should strongly advise a trial where 
the land is clayey. It will help to break up 
the ground, and when rotted will much improve 
heavy land. The spent Hops are used in tbe 
same way as that from a stable or farm-yard, 
viz., dug or ploughed in, but, being of a light 
nature, unless used at once the rough winds 
will seriously interfere with the heap, even in a 
single night,— William Walters, Burton-on- 
Trent. 

4489.—Making Charcoal.— The plan I 
adopt is to make a good fire in a common brick 
oven with pieces of wood, generally Ash, about 
3 in. square, length not particular. When the 
wood is well burnt through, close the door and 
heap a little ashes against it to make it air¬ 
tight ; leave it till the next day undisturbed, and 
you will have a good supply of charcoal. Char¬ 
coal can also be made by filling a slow com¬ 
bustion stove with wood, and when well burnt 
through, close the air-way and cover it with a 
wet cloth to keep it air-tight, push a piece of 
turf in the bottom of the flue, and put a wet 
cloth over the feeding door ; let it remain till 
quite cold before opening. A more primitive way 
of making charcoal is to burn wood in a fire¬ 
grate and when well charred, put it in an old 
saucepan and cover down. Good charcoal can 
be made this way, but it is more tedious than 
either of the above.—W. A. F. 

4411.— Grevellia robusta.— Your plant 
has, we should think, been at some time over¬ 
watered, and the roots having got into an un¬ 
healthy state the foliage has dropped off. All 
that you can do now is to allow the soil to dry 
out between each watering, giving only enough 
water each time to moisten the ball of earth 
through ; then, as soon as signs of renewed leaf- 
growth are discernable, take the plant out of 
the pot, work away as much of the old soil as 
possible, and replace it in the same sized recep¬ 
tacle, filling in with fine sandy peat, giving 
good drainage. This will induce the formation 
of a fresh lot of young, healthy fibres, which, 
if watering be well attended to, will push the 
plant into growth again. Syringe freely in 
hot weather and shade from hot sun.—C. 

4393.— Euphorbias.— Euphorbiajacquinae- 
flora is a stove plant, and thrives best where it 
can have a warm place ; its bright-coloured 
flowers are very useful during the winter. The 
plants should not have a lower temperature than 
55° by night, with a slight rest during the day 
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in the winter. In the summer they will thrive 
well in n Vinery or plant-house. Cuttings strike 
freely under bell-glasses in a warm end of the 
house.— Thos. Lowe, Penketh. 

4434.—Oleander to Flower this Year. 
—If your plant is a large one it should have been 
cut hack in the autumn after flowering. It is 
too late now to cut it back to ensure its blooming 
this year. I would advise you to keep it clean, 
give it plenty of water, and occasionally a little 
manure water. I find that Oleanders strike the 
easiest and the surest in bottles of water. Be 
sure to give the shoots a clean cut. In this way 
I have raised a number of plants during summer 
in the potting-house window, and never knew 
one to fail. When rooted pot in good soil.— 
Taos. Lowe, Penketh . 

4438. —Perns for Rooms.— The following are of an 
extremely enduring nature : Aspleninm buibiferura, 
Cyrtomium falcatum, Onychiutn japonlcum, Pteris 
arguta, Nephrodium nolle, and Folypodlnm vulgare 
cambricum. The latter is a hardy kind, but very 
elegant, and makes a One pot plant.—C. 

4439. —We should certainly not advise the employment 
of a cast Iron receptacle for water plants ; galvanised 
iron would do. A large flower pot will serve the 
purpose very well, stopping the hole with a cork, and 
you might grow the Buck Bean, the Water Soldier, 
VlUarsia nymphoides and Caltha paluatris fl.-pl., with 
success in that manner.—C. 

4398.— Walnut Tree Bleeding:.— This is by no 
means an uncommon occurrence, ana the bleeding will 
in all probability cease when the tree comes into 
growth again. We would, however, iu the course of the 
summer cover the places with a thick paste of clay and 
cow dung. - C. B. 

4101.— Geranium Leaves Turning: Brown.-Are 
you sure that you have not given too much water T the 
symptoms point to stagnant root action. Let the soil 
dry out well between each watering, and give plenty of 
air when the weather is mild. The heat is by no means 
too high, but a circulation of air must be maintained.— 
J. C. B. 


439a— Hardy Climbers for Window Ledge.— 
The Clematis would certainly do well in the position 
mentioned. Procure them at once and pot them in 
good soil, cutting them bsck to within 6 in. of the soil. 
The two best kinds are Jackmani and lanuginosa 
Candida.— J. C. B, 

4473. -Cabbages Clubbing:.—T have for several 
years lost a large proportion of Cabbages and Cauli¬ 
flowers from this cause. Last year (on the recommen¬ 
dation of a friend) I tried the simple plan of giving the 
roots before planting a good sprinkling of red lead and 
did not lose a single plant.—C. A. 0. 

4497.— Roses in December and January-— 44 is 
possible te have some kinds of Boses in bloom iu pots In 
these months, providing proper and careful treatment 
is followed. I cannot do better than recommend the 
purchase, for 2s., of the book on “Roses In Pots," by 
William Panl, F.R.H.3., fifth edition, in which every 
Instruction is given necessary for the successful culture 
of pot Rosea— William Waltbrs. Burton-on-Tren t. 

4463. -Ornamental-leaved Begonias. —Probably 
jour plants have died down for the winter. If so, repot 
them (cutting off the old stems), and put them In a warm 
greenhouse, watering regularly.—W. A, G. 

4478. -Scarlet Creeper in Window Boxes.—I 
should say the creeper you mention was either Tropasolum 
■peciosum or T. tricolorum, both very suitable for the 
purpose.—W. A. G. 

4479. — Cherry Tree not Fruiting.— Your Cherry 
tree is most likely one of the flowering species which 
bear clusters of white flowers, but no fruit.—W. A. G. 

4454.— Training: Clematis.— Get a framework of 
wicker the Bize you wish covered by the Clematis, and 
train the young shoots over this, and it will show the 
flowers to perfection.—W. A. G. 

4490.—Blooms Falling: off Cytisus. —The flowers 
always drop off the Cytisus as the plant goes out of bloom; 
it shows no unhealthiness in your case.—W. A. G. 

4492.—Borders for Graves.— Both Ivy and the 
common Box make a very good edging for a grave, as 
they are evergreen, and require no care, beyond keeping 
them the desired height. The blue Forget-me-not or the 
double white Daisies are also suitable for the present 
time of year.—W. A. G. 

4505.— Fern for Glass Shade. —The common 
Maiden-hair Fern would probably succeed very well, and 
is always light and graceful In appearance.- -W. a. G. 

Aspect for Greenhouse. — Subscriber.— North¬ 
west will be better than north-east. 

Book on Greenhouse Management.-C. S. C. 
—The volumes of Gardening will be more useful to you 
than any work obtainable. 


4664. — IF. M. S. — Hobday’s “ Cottage Gardening w 
would probably suit you, price Is. 9d., post free from our 

office. 

4565.—Moving Yellow Jasmines.-#. C. JR.— 
Move it as soon as the flowers have fallen and growth 
has commenced. 

4556. —Leaves of Plants Rotting.—<7. F.—The 
mould on the edges of the leaves is caused by damp; give 
more room and more air. 

4557. — Planting out Violet*. — Chippenham. — 
Neapolitan Violets which are now flowering m a frame 
should have the lights removed daily when the weather 
b fine, and when the plants go out of bloom they may be 
divided and planted out-of-doors at once. 

4668.—Arum Lily Injured by Frost.— A. M. K. 
—Do not cut off the leaves but let them die off naturally. 
Yellow loam and rotten manure make the best compost 
for Arums. 

4559 . — A rthur. —Hassard’s Floral Decorations, price 5s 
post free, 5a. 4d. 

4560 . — Tom Thumb Nasturtiums.— Cumbria.— 
Sow the seeds 3 in. apart in a shallow box or pan 
indoors. Plant out in June 6 in. or 8 in. apart eaoh 
way. 


4561. — Phlox Drummondi . —Cumbria. — Sow in 
pans in a warm window or frame, prick off 3 In. apart 
Into boxes, when large enough, and Anally plant out in 
June, 8 in. or 9 In. apart, peg down when necessary. 

4562. — Gooseberry Caterpillar.— E. W. IF.—Dust 
the branches with Hellebore powder from a common 
pepper-box. It may be bought for 8d. per pound at any 
chemist’s. 

4503. -Lobelia Cobalt Blue — Josh. Roberts.— 
Sow the seed at once in a frame or window, and cover it 
with a sheet of gla«s. Five plants in a 0-in. pot would 
be plenty. Soil, half sandy loam and half leaf-mould. 

4504. — Starting Tuberous Begonias —I have a 
tuberous Begonia which has been kept in a dark cellar 
througn the winter. It shows no sign of breaking. 
What cat. be done to bring it on ? I have no glass of anv 
kind. - Clarion. [Shake the soil from the bulb, and pot it 
in a pot just large enough to conveniently hold it. Water 
and place in a warm window. Put Into a larger pot 
when necessary.] 

4505. — Temperature for Cucumbers. — Inex¬ 
perienced.—K moist temperature «»f from 70“ to 75« will 
suit Cucumbers well. It may go 10“ higher during sun¬ 
shine. Shut up early in the afternoon with a tempera¬ 
ture of 85 1 ' or 90°, and well syringe the pUnta and walls 
with water of the same temperature. Seed sown new 
will yield fruit during summer. 

4506. -Growing Asparagus.—#. IF. F.— The best 
way of growing this was explained In Gardening, March 
12. 

4567. — Potting Geranium Cuttings. — Inex¬ 
perienced.- The present is a good time for this work. 

It would have been better done a month ago. 

4608.— Mistletoe Berries. - Herts — Insert them 
any time in spring ; you can get berries in winter when 
Mistletoe is about, but we fear the birds have had them 
all by this time. 

4569. —Geraniums.—Will Geraniums that have been 
wintered in rather a dark place flower by June if pot¬ 
ted off singly now and placed in a sunny position in the 
open air, and taken indoors on a frosty night ? Ought 
the pale tender growth which has sprouted out on most 
of them be allowed to remain ? and what soil ought l to 
use ?—J. A. V. [Pot them iu sandy loam, and place them 
in a sunny frame or window, giving air when the wea¬ 
ther permits. They will then flower by June ] 

4570. — Stopping a Vine from Bleeding. — In¬ 
experienced.— Well dry the part with a cloth, and quickly 
apply sealing-wax to the wound. 

4571. —H’delweiss.— M. R .—Gnaplialium alpinum. 

4572. — Hedge for Screen.— Could some of your 
readers tell me the beat kind of hedge to put round a hot 
bed to give it shelter and hide it? What kind of soil 
and when to plant it?—W. A. 

4573. —Sowing Aquilegias.—When and how should 
seed of Aquilegia cmtulea hybrids be sown ?-J. 8. 

4574. —Grubs in Mignonette.—Can any one tell 

me of a cure for a little grub that destroys Mignonette 
at the roots? We have been much plagued by it for 
several years, and cannot And a remedy, though many 
things have been tried. I think what we want Is some 
disinfectant to destroy the larvic above ground which 
will not injure the Mignonette plant itself. The plants 
will flourish and flower for several weeks, and then all 
at once begin to fade away, and a small grub is found at 
the root.—C. M. I 

Growing Bulba In Windows.—I have some Lily 
bulbs (roseum and rubrum) bought at a flrat-class city 
house, and had the soil for potting from the same shop. 

I potted them February 7, and have kept them In a 
cool place; I have no place for them but a front parlour, 
the Are In which Is very seldom lighted. When am I to 
bring them to the window, and what 1 b the best way to 
bring them on ; would the same conditions do for a 
Lilium auratum or any other fine Lilies?—J. 8. 

Names of Plants.—A. M. K .—We do not name 

seeds.- Ashtead .—Cistus laurifolius. — Sorth Shields. 

Acacia dealbata.- Emily Gardener. - Killamey Fern. 

- C. C .—Jasmine of some kind ; send when in flower. 

The leaves are covered with brown scale.- Clarion.— 

A Honeysuckle of some kind. It may be worth saving. 

- J. C.— AraliaSieboldi. - A. L. 0.— Sphagnum Moss. 

- Z.— Looks like a Libouia, fbut we cannot say for 

certain from such a dried-up specimen. 


QUERIES. 

Rules for Correspondents.— AU communica¬ 
tions for insertion in the paper, and all questions and 
answers should be addressed to the Editor. Letters 
relating to subscriptions, advertisements, and other 
business to the PUBLISHER. In every case the name 
and address oj the sender is required, in addition to 
any nom de plume to be used in the paper . QUERIES 
must be written dearly and concisely each on a separate 
piece of paper and on one side qf the paper only. 
Answers to Queries should always bear the number and 
title qf the query answered. Postcards are objected to. 
Questions of interest only to the persons asking them 
should be accompanied by an addressed postcard or 
stamp directed envelope for reply. Querists who do not 
And their answers in the usual department will find them 
in the body qf the paper. NAMING PLANTS -Four 
plants, fruits, or flowers only can be named at one time, 
and this only wh*n good specimens are sent. We do not 
undertake to name varieties qf florist flowers, such as 
Fuchsias, Geraniums, Azaleas. In consequence of the 
large circulation of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, it is 
necessary to go to Press five days preceding its publi¬ 
cation. Therefore, readers will see the impossibility of 
inserting their questions the week they are received, 
and they would greatly htlp us by sending them as 
early as possible in the preceding week. 

4575. — Covering for Greenhouses.— Will some¬ 
one kindly give an Illustration of the frame and straw 
mats for covering glass structures, given In the Jan. 15 
No., 1881, p. 549 ? and whether one framework will make 
several mats?— NELLIS. 

4576 . —Cinerarias Drooping.—I grew a quantity 
of Cinerarias from seed planted last June, and every¬ 
thing went on in a most satisfactory manner until Feb¬ 
ruary, when two of the plants, just about to flower, sud- 

i denly drooped and never recovered. Two more have 


now commenced to fall off in the same manner, and I 
suppose they will die also. They are kept in a cool 
greenhouse, and In growing them I have followed, as 
nearly as I could, the directions laid down in Gardening 
until the flower-buds appeared. Nothing could be finer 
than the foliage, and I am utterly unable to account for 
their sadden failure. I have examined the roots, but 
can learn nothing from them. There was no want of 
moisture, and no exposure to cold winds. What is the 
cause and remedy?-A Constant Subscriber. 

4577. — Building Cucumber Frame — I contem¬ 
plate building a small Cucumber frame with brick flue 
in it. Will some one kindly give me a few instructions 
in the matter ? Ought the soil to be close round the flue 
or not ? and what would be the proper depth of soil?— 
Grateful. 

4578. — Sarracenias.— How should these be treated ? 
—Subscriber. 

4579. — Growing Cucumbers.— On page 3 of Gar¬ 
dening Illustrated, March 5, is a capital article ou 
Cucumbers, but I cannot understand whether the inner 
wall of the flue, 4$ in. thick, is carried up 12 in. or 18 in. 
above the flue to form the sides of the bed, thus giving a 
s :t back of 7J in. into the wall on each side (above the 
flue line;, or whether the brick ou edge is so carried up ; 
and also which part is filled up with brick ends, Ac. 
Also would not the tan if used for hotbed get so dried by 
the 4$ in. wall of flue as to breed red spider, &e.?—J. C. 

4580. — Hardy Flowers for Beds. — Hitherto I 
have been at considerable expense in bedding out flowers 
in the front of my house during the summer, but as the 
beds are often bare by this system, may I ask if some 
reader, more experienced than myself, will tell me a 
mode by which I could All the beds with hardy peren¬ 
nials, so that something might be In flower nenrly'all the 
year round, and without the expense of removing ? I do 
not wish to be extravagant in their selection, but a me¬ 
dium stock would sufllce.—A. E. Z. 

4581. —Fowls' Manure for Vegetables and 
Flowers.—Will any reader inform me the best way to 
make use of fowls’ dung as a manure?—W. H. T. 

4582. — Propagating Azaleas. -How can I strike 
Azalea cuttings ? and when is the best time ?— 
Inexperienced. 

4583. -Erecting a Greenhouse.— I am thinking of 
erecting a lean-to greenhouse against a wall which is 
only 6 ft. high. Should 1 be allowed to dig down 3 ft. so 
as to get more head room ?— Inexperienced. 

4584. -Heating a Vinery.— Would there be any 
objection to heating I a Vinery by means of a Blow 
combustion stove inside with hot water pans on top 
of the siove to keep air humid?—W. M. S. 

4585. — Plants for Conservatory Baskets.—I 
have two wire baskets 18 in. in diameter to hang in my 
conservatory. I am at a loss to know how to fill them. 
Will some one kindly give me some suggestions? 
F. N. G. 

4 f>86 — Crossing Double Pelargoniums. -1 shall 
be glad to have some information as to the productiou 
of new varieties of double Zonal Pelargoniums. Are 
doubles crossed with doubles or singles with doubles t 
and if the latter, which should be the seed bearer? 
Perhaps some oue will kindly throw a little light on 
this subject.— Pkrle pe Lyon. 

4587. — Walnut Trees not Bearing.—I have some 
Walnut trees that have not borne for two years; can 
anyone tell me what to do to them to cause them to bear? 
—Cecil J. Stephens. 

4588. - Budding Roses on Manetti Stock.— 
Will some reader of Gardening kindly give me direc¬ 
tions for budding Roses on the Manetti stock ? also the 
best sorts for this purpose.—M. 

4589. - Marrows between Potatoes.— Will any 
reader tell me if it would injure Potatoes to let Vege¬ 
table Marrows run in between them, as I should like to 
make the most of the ground ?—T. U. E. 

4590. —Heaths after Flowering. — How should 
these be treated?—S ubscriber. 

4691.—Window Gardening.—I have on a table in 
front of my dining-room window (facing east) 12 flower¬ 
pots ; will anyone kindly inform me what seeds I should 
sow, and when, to obtain a succession of choice blooms 
all the year round ?—H. P. 

4592. — Buckwheat.— Information is requested for 
its cultivation in the south of Scotland—soil, manuring, 
time of sowing, when to be cut, and the best way of 
harvesting the grain.—J. G. 

4593. —Plante for North Border.— I have a 
north border about 3 ft. wide, baoked by a fence 5 ft. 

6 in. high, about 40 ft. run. The sun is very little upon 
it. What fruits or flowers, or both, will repay the 
trouble of attention ? and how should they be treated ?— 
Clarion. 

4594. —Bouquets for Exhibition. —Will someone 
give me a few hints on this subject ?— Florvita. 

4595. — House Slops for Gardens.-How often, in 
what quantity, in what strength (i.e., if diluted or not), 
and at what period of the year should house slops be 
applied to fruit trees, bushes, and Strawberries?— 
Clarion. 

4596. — Mice and Crocuses.— The mice have made 
havoc lately among my Crocuses. They attack the 
yellow kinds, leaving others untouched. Can any 
readers tell me how to deal summarily with these pests ? 
—Staffordshire knot. 

4597. — Constructing a Plant Pit.—I should be 
glad of some instructions as to building a pit to keep 
Geraniums and Fuchsias in through the winter.— CON¬ 
STANT subscriber. 

4598. — Sowing Tropseolum spedosum. — Is 
the seed of this best sown in the ground or uuder glass? 
-K. E. B. 

4699.— Use of Cold Frame.— I have an ordinary 
frame without heat; what uses can I put it to ? Will it 
be useful to save my hardy plants which are killed every 
winter by fog and frost combined ?—E. M. H. 

5600.— Climbers for open Verandah. —I have a 
glass awning leaping against the back of my house ; it is 
enclosed on both sides, but the front is open. I should 
like to know what are the best flowering climbers I 
could have to cover the bare wall agaii at the house. 
The awning is 12 ft. high and paved with brick tiles. I 
have two large empty boxes in which the climbers could 
be planted. I want something that could be planted this 
sprihg, and I do not mind it being killed by frost In 
the winter, as I could get another In the spring. I should 
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like at least the greater part of the wall te be covered 
In one Bummer’s growth. The aspect is N. W . and very 
hot on a summer afternoon. I have tried a Cobsea 
s can dens and it answered very well. Would a Clianthus 
Dampieri answer? Also please name a few others in the 
order in which they can be recommended, and state if 
any particular soil would be required.—J. A. V. 

6600. — Hotbed for Cucumbers.— Can anyone 
inform me how best to make a good and lasting hotbed, 
of tan and stable manure?—A. T. S. P. 

6601. —Geraniums and Fuchsias. -I have about 
twenty fine cuttings of Geraniums and Fuchsias from 
last autumn planted in boxes, and they are shooting 
up well now ; when should they be potted, and how 
treated?— Miles. 

6602. —Tree Mignonette.— Can any reader inform 
me how to grow this successfully ? I have made several 
attempts, and my plants always become thin and sickly 
looking. My greenhouse is only heated to keep out 
frost.— Constant Reader. 

6603. —Transplanting Annuals.—Will all the fol¬ 
lowing annuals bear transplanting, viz.: Amarantus, 
Bartonia, f’alliopsis, Ccntaurea, Collinsia, Convolvulus, 
Kschscholtzia, Gilia, Candytuft, Sweet Pea, Nemophila, 
Erysimum, (Enothera, Saponaria, and Sanvitalia?— F. II. 
[Yes.] 

6604. — Ferns In Cases.— I have a Fern case, which 
I had newly sorted, and when I hnd it done, gave it a 
good watering, and the next morning it was covered 
with white mould, and the Ferns were the same. I put 
some ashes or cinders in the bottom, then put Cocoa- 
nut refuse on the top of cinders, then the earth for 
Ferns. What ia the cause? and will it injure the Ferns? 

6605. — Eucalyptus and Cypress.—How should 
seeds of these, just received from Southern Italy, be 
treated?— Rector. 

6606. —Potatoes in the Shade. — Will Magnum 

Bonum Potatoes grow on the shady side of a garden ?— 
Magnum Bonum. . ... . 

5607. — Hardy Camellia. — Which is the hardiest 
Camellia for open-air culture ?—S. C. R. 

6608— Daphne pontica.—Can this 'be 'propagated 
from layers or cuttings ? and how and when? —A. Long. 


The Dangers of Indulgence.— In one of the most 
pleasing of George Hand’s novels, “ Le Meunier d’Angi- 
bault," she records the singular observation that, when 
a French peasant, brought up on a spare and chiefly vege¬ 
table diet, enriches himself sufficiently to indulge in meat, 
good wine, and the other comforts of a bourgeois every 
day, it nearly always kills him In a very few years. The 
same thing may be often noticed in the case of many 
successful men in our own large cities, many of them of 
the finest type of physique. They are so strong, that 
they take no heed till the vital organs are injured beyond 
cure. It is one of the many penalties we pay for extra¬ 
vagant, over-rich, and over-varied tables, which many, 
unhappily, regard as one of the objects to live for. Our 
food may be made at once more pleasant and far more 
healthfal, and in that good work the art of gardening is, 
and must always be, a chief factor. 

The Cost of Apoplexy.— The papers have been 
talking of the cost of civic banquets. The money 
spent on banquets in London Gnildhall is simply a 
disgrace to the nation, and rivals the worst days of 
pagan Rome. Fancy £27-000 down for a Lord 
Mayor’s dinner, and £17,000 of this for wine.— 
Dietetic Reiormer. 

Brewing for Home Use —Anyone who pays 
over £10 rental will have to pay a duty of 6s. 3d. a 
barrel (36 gallons) over the 6s. to be paid for a 
license to brew, and will be subject to visits from 
an E xcise officer. It will also be necessary to fill up 
certain papers which are supplied by the Excise.— 
Expkrto Crkde. 
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GOOD BREAD. 

The recent agitation about Bread reform has led 
a number of houses to seek to improve their bread 
and to try a variety of experiments. Mr. Stevenson, 
of the Enfield Bakery, Westbourne Road, Barns- 
bury, has submitted to us a variety of breads and 
bisouits made by him which shows a definite ad 
vance in some respects. His perfectly plain dietetio 
biscuit, made of whole-meal and without any sugar 
but what the grain naturally contains, are about the . 
best we have tasted. The presence everywhere of 
sickly sweetened biscuits makes it desirable that 
those who refuse such unwholesome material should 
know of the existence of a really wholesome, plain 
biscuit. The progress in bread making is slower than 
people think, from a variety of reasons—chiefly, be- 
cansethe universal use of yeast destroys the true fla¬ 
vour of bread. Thatisproved in a moment by anybody 
who will take the trouble to carefully bake a cake 
in the Scotch or Irish way on the griddle. The 
bread reform programme in telling people that they 
ought to eat brown bread is a very short step to 
what should be taken. All persons who have 
thought on the subject at all have known for years 
that we onght to eat brown bread. The difficulty 
is to get good palatable brown bread, and one which 
is dry and in all ways pleasant. Some breads which 
are far from being perfect are advertised into a wide 
Bale, owing to the absence of a good article. It seems 
to us that the grain of Wheat itself offers the most 
perfect type of a loaf, and what we want is a 
bread with the least possible mixture of foreign 
elements, and nothing at all to change its nature as 
yeast certainly does. The flavour of a few grains of 
fresh Wheat is never equalled by any loaf that we 
have tasted from a baker, and it seems that some 
revolution in method is necessary to secure a per¬ 
fect whole-meal bread. The nearest to it are the 
cakes of what is called the old English bread, made 
by certain bakers, but these are to some extent 
spoiled by the presence of grease in some form. 
The true bread does not want grease any more than 
it wants yeast. Mr. Stevenson, however, sends ns 
samples of three different forms of brown bread as 
good as we have tasted in London. 

Bogus Butter.— A factory has been dis¬ 
covered at Milwaukee from which 12,000 lbs. of 
oleomargari ne are sent out every day, with no mark 
to distinguish it from genuine butter. There are a 
variety of other so-called butters * made from 
greasy rubbish of various kinds. One remery 
for this is to avoid the use of all butter not 
known to be pure. Butter is not at all so 
indispensable for the kitchen as it is often sup¬ 
posed to be. Genuine olive oil properly used is 
better for cooking many things than any butter. 
In any case most persons would prefer doing 
without than using doubtful butter. The writer 
of this has for years given up the use of butter, 
and with considerable benefit. The use of 
a perfect whole meal bread enables one to 
dispense with the use of butter, bad Or good. 


Poultry Keeping for Profit.— Much has 
been said in Gardening Illustrated about 
poultry keeping for profit, and as I see an old 
poultry keeper s account of his success, I give 
an account of mine last year. In January, 1880, 
my stock consisted of nine hens and one cock, 
and now consists of 11 hens and 2 cocks. In i 
few figures I will just give an account of my 
success : Quantity of eggs laid in 1880, 1113 ; 
eggs from 4 pullets that were hatched in April 
commenced to lay in August, 133 ; total, 1246. 
Stock at starting, 10 birds at 3s. each, £1 10s. ; 
food for the year, £4 13s. ; paid for ducks’ eggs 
for setting, 7s. ; total, £6 10s. 1881 : Stock of 

13 birds at 3s., £1 19s. ; sold 52 ducKS at week 
old 6d. each, £1 6s. ; sold 6 couples of chickens 
at 5s., £1 10s. ; 2 old hens at 2s. 6d., 5s. ; 1246 
eggs at Id. each, £5 3s. lOd. ; total, £10 3s. lOd.; 

? rofit, £3 13s. lOd. I feed my fowls on 
ndian corn and meal. Potatoes, and green stuff. 
They are what I call a mongrel breed. My 
profits would have been more only I had the 
misfortune of losing about 30 chickens with the 
gapes and the rats.—L., Shropshire. 


and cheapest. The sexes should he separated in 
September until January or February. Too great 
attention could not be given to the birds during the 
rearing of the young. Arrangements should be 
made in the loft so that when the young could fly 
around strongly they should be let out by themselves 
for their morning fly. The training of young birds, 
by carrying them from home, commenced when they 
were four months old, and those bred in March, 
April, and May were considered the best. The sys¬ 
tem he preferred was to take them about a. mile 
from home, selecting a spots a free from buildings 
as possible, or the young bird, in its initial per¬ 
formance, might ‘pitch’ on some house-top, and 
this was a bad habit to acquire. In the first ‘ toss,* 
to give them more confidence, two or three might 
be started together; but afterwards they should be 
started singly, letting each bird get clear away be¬ 
fore another was started. Plenty of this sort of 
exercise for a few miles, in different directions 
around home,would be of great service to the birds. 
When the route had been decided upon, the birds 
should be kept in as nearly a direct fine aa was con¬ 
venient, tossing them singly, by easy stages, every 
three or four days, up to twenty and thirty miles, 
after which they might be let go altogether, and 
sent stages of about ten miles, for about three 
journeys, increasing the interval of rest as they got 
further from home. Subsequently the birds might 
go Btages of fifteen miles once a week. Of coarse, 
dne attention was necessary in regard to the weather, 
especially if the birds were to be sent any consider¬ 
able distance from home. Rain, fog, and also a 
strong head wind should if possible be avoided, and 
the birds should on all occasions be started early iu 
the day. The average rate at which pigeons travelled 
was forty miles per hour, and they generally pre¬ 
ferred flying at a height of some 100 to 200 yards. 

Keeping Pigeons — I wish to keep a few pigeons 
with a view to making them profitable. Will Borne 
reader kindly tell me how to begin, what sorts to 
bny, and how to feed, &c. ?—Farmer. 

British Birds In Confinement. — Will any 
British birds breed in confinement ? if so, what are 
they?— The Gbiffin. 


Brahma Fowls.—As I have noticed in recont 
numbers of Gardening that the Brahma fowl has 
not met with the consideration it deserves, I should 
like interested readers to know its excellence as an 
egg producer. I have only eleven pullets (the light 
sort) of last year’s April hatching, and during 
twelve weeks and three days, viz., from the 8th 
of December to the 4th of March, they have pro 
duced 535 eggs. They have a limited run, are 
fed three times a day, viz., twice with Barley and 
once with soft warm food. Fresh water every day 
and a dust bath. The winter having been unusually 
severe, I think the results may be worth recording, 
- 8 . 

Disease In Fowls.— Will anyone give me direc¬ 
tions as to the proper treatment of fowls suffering 
from a disease, the ebief symptom of which »that 
they vomit a little red water P They also move their 
heads np and down as if they were uncomfortable. 
—Anon. 

Breed of Fowls to Keep.—I have kept nearly 
every sort of fowl, including Hondans, Black Min- 
orcas, Ham burgh s, Dorking, and Brahma, both pure 
and crossed, and brown Leghorns, and I find the 
latter birds better in every way both for laying 
(quality and quantity). Good health, always in 
good condition for killing, hardiness, and, above all, 
eat lesB and endure a small run better than any 
other birds in fact, I cannot speak too highly of 
them, besides being most profitable. I had Leghorn 
thickens hatched in January, and not one died. 1 
trust that the above will induce some of your readers 
co give a good trial to the Leghorn. 


BIRDS. 


Pigeons.—Mr. J. J. Sparrow, who recently read 
paper on ‘ * The Flight of Homing Pigeons,’ ’ remarked 
that, “ It was of the first importance that none but 
reallv good birds should be secured to breed from. 
The birds required careful management, and too 
much attention coaid not be given to cleanliness. 
For food, the best samples of corn were the best 


BEES. 

Advantages of Straw Hives.— Straw 
hives possess many advantages over those made 
of wood. Straw is one of the most perfect non¬ 
conductors of heat, and it is a matter of the 
greatest importance for the successful manage¬ 
ment of bees that the hives should be kept aa 
nearly as possible at one equable temperature, 
avoiding alike the heat of summer, and the cold 
in winter. Hives made of wood, unless pro¬ 
tected by some additional outer covering, will, 
during the winter months, be covered on the 
inner side with condensed moisture, often run¬ 
ning down on the floor board ; while straw hives, 
under similar circumstances, will be found dry 
and warm. It is important, however, that 
straw hives should be well and firmly made ; 
any attempt at saving expense by using inferior 
ones will prove false economy. They should be 
constructed with a hole 4 in. in diameter in the 
crown, to allow supers to be worked upon them ; 
and in case feeding is required, that this may 
be done from the top of the hive, so as to avoid 
fighting with other stocks. They can be en¬ 
larged at any time by adding an eke to the 
bottom. Straw hives, if well made, will, with 
ordinary care, last a dozen years, and can be 
renewed at a third or fourth the cost of wooden 
ones.— Samuel Yates, Manchester. 


AQUARIA, 


Stocking an Aquarium.—Select and Btock the 
aquarium with plenty of plants, and add the fish, 
&o., as the plants get established ; also feed the fish 
about once a week with the river worm, termed 
bloodworm, or a little meat scraped with a knife. 
With time and care you may be.able to keep the fish 
from dying and the water without changing, not 
only for twelve months, but for years.—J. J. N. 


TO BUSINESS MEN. 

Enterprising bnsiness men who wish the beBt returns for 
money invested in advertising should remember that 
“Gardening Illustrated ” reaohes a greater number than 
any other jonraal devoted to horticulture or rural affairs 
in the country. Its circulation isgreater than that of the 
whole horticultural press of the United Kingdom put to - 
gather. Experiencea advertisers state that their results 
from advertisements in “ Gardening Illustrated » are far 
more than horn any other paper, not excepting the great 
London dailies. 
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more tender species from cold cutting draughts. 

In Windows. —Cypripediuminsigne, whioh 
we now figure, and which is the hardiest and 
the most useful of the tender kinds, may be grown 
in a warm dwelling-room, and if properly treated 
it will, at the beginning of the winter, just 
when flowers of any kind are most welcome, 
commence to throw up its curiously formed 
blooms, which last a long time in beauty. The 
roots are fleshy, and liable to decay when either 
too much water is given or drainage is not so 
free as it should be. At the same time the soil 
must be at all times maintained in a moist Btate, 
so that in the case of this plant waterings should 
be light and often enough to prevent the com¬ 
post from quite drying out, and when the plant 
is making its growth in the summer much more 
water will be needed than when it is in a state 
of comparative rest. From the end of May to 
the middle of October there is no better place 


I pot, and press the soil in firmly, but gently. 
C. Sedeni would no doubt succeed under the 
the same treatment, although, if possible, It 
should have a little more warmth. 

Insects. —Ladies’ Slippers are more or less 
liable to be attacked by insect pests, especially 
if out of health, through irregularity in their 
treatment. Thrips, red spider, and yellow 
aphides must all be guarded against by means 
of a liberal use of the syringe and abundance of 
fresh air. If, however, thrips and fly have ob¬ 
tained a foothold, eradicate them at once by 
repeated fumigations with tobacco cloth or rag. 
It is better to fumigate gently on two or 
three successive evenings than run the risk of 
burning the foliage by too much smoke. If the 
plants are gently sponged over occasionally with 
clean tepid water it will do much towards keep¬ 
ing them free from dust and insects. Some 
recommend the use of weak liquid manure when 
the plants are making their 
growth, but beginners had better 
avoid : such applications in case 
they should do more harm than 
good. 


CYCLAMEN CULTURE MADE 
EASY. 

Although the Cyclamen may be 
grown year after year with good 
success, the old bulbs do not come 
into bloom so early as those grown 
on from the seedling stage, neither 
do they as a rule exhibit such 
luxuriance of growth as the one- 
year-old plants. Hence the reason 
why market growers prefer to 
grow on every year young seed¬ 
lings, which, when fairly treated, 
come into flower by November, 
and will keep on throwing up their 
charming blooms all through the 
winter months. 

The true way to fully utilise 
the decorative capabilities of the 
Cyslftmen is to have two sets of 
plants—one old bulbs, the other 
young ones. The old bulbs, 
being naturally later in forming 
bloom and being kept quite cool, 
would come into their full beauty 
by the middle of March, lasting 
in unimpaired effectiveness all 
through April and May. The 
young plants, properly treated 


Cypripedium Insigne. 
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and fill up with a compost of two parts loarr, 
one of leaf-mould, and a little sharp silver sand. 
The seeds will be found to be very small, and 
should only just be covered with the soil, 
which may be kept moist by placing a square 
piece of glass over the pot. January is a good 
month in which to sow the seeds, which will 
vegetate freely in a temperature of from 55° to 
60 , and most speedily on a gentle bottom heat. 
The plants, when up and of sufficient size, 
should be pricked off into the same sort of soil 
as that in which they have been growing. 
When the weather is warm they may be placed 
in a greenhouse or cold pit, and be shifted into 
larger pots as they require more root-room. 
They will flower about midsummer beautifully 
in pots 5 in., 6 in., and 7 in. in diameter, accord¬ 
ing to the strength of the plants. A good com¬ 
post for them to flower in may consist of turfy 
loam three parts, rotten manure one part, and 
one part leaf-mould and a little sand, to which 
may be added a few bits of charcoal to keep the 
compost open and sweet. 


soil, and copious waterings while making their 
growth if the summer be at all hot or rain ab¬ 
stain from falling for any length of time. The 
beds should also not be planted too thickly, as 
if the tubers be at all strong and of good size 
they make such vigorous and abundant growth, 
that if put too close to one another, the plants 
will soon crowd and interfere with their neigh¬ 
bours ; but when this inadvertently happens, 
every second one may with perfect safety be 
taken up even in the .middle of summer and 
removed to another bed, where, after a good 
watering, it will next day appear as if it had 
never been transplanted at all, and the room 
afforded by its removal will be most welcome 
and serviceable to those left in the bed, allow¬ 
ing them fully to develop themselves, by means 
of which growth they will soon cover and fill 
up the gaps made by the removals in question. 
A sheltered situation, well and fully exposed to 
the sun, is the best position for them, as the 
only thing to which they object is exposure to 
high winds, which are apt to break off the soft 
succulent stems at their junction with the 
tuber. No amount of heavy rain does them 
the slightest injury; the blooms are not knocked 
oft' by it, and though the heads droop somewhat 
and bend under it, they rise again absolutely 
uninjured as soon as the sun shines out after 
the shower. For indoor culture the tubers may 


there of success) pot them singly into small 
pots, giving good drainage, which may consist of 
one crock to cover the outlet and about 1 in. of 
fibrous material. The compost should consist 
of two parts leaf mould and one part loam, add¬ 
ing thereto some silver sand. Pot lightly, 
water gently, and place the young plants in the 
warmest corner of the structure, shading them 
from hot sun, giving air, but not too much in 
fine weather. Anything like a draught should 
be avoided, and on fine days growth will be 
promoted by sprinkling overhead, for the Cycla¬ 
men delights in atmospheric moisture, and shows 
the utmost aversion to anything like aridity. 
By the middle or latter end of July these little 
plants will be ready to shift, and I would coun¬ 
sel that they be placed in 2^-in. pots, as really 
good specimens, with several dozen blooms on 
them, may be grown in that sized receptacle, 
and it is important that for early flowering the 
body of soil become full of fibres. Keep them 
well to the light all throughout the summer, and 
do not shade after the middle of September, 
and give plenty of air until the latter end of 
October. 

Another way, and capable of yielding excel¬ 
lent results, is to plant out the young seed¬ 
lings in a frame in good free soil about 9 in. 
apart, keeping the soil moist, but avoiding 
heavy waterings, and allowing them to grow 
there undisturbed until the beginning of October, 
when they are to be taken up, and the roots 
crammed in pots just large enough to contain 
them. Fine specimens may be grown in this 
manner, and with but little trouble. It is a 
mistaken idea to suppose that the culture of the 
Cyclamen offers any great difficulties to the 
small grower, and that the application of a large 
amount of artificial heat is indispensable. Any¬ 
one having a greenhouse or a frame may grow 
this finest of all winter flowering plants to 
perfection. Although I have mentioned the 
month of August as being the time for sowing 
the seed, it by no means follows that it may not 
be sown at an earlier period of the year; indeed, 
I would counsel beginners to sow any time 
after the end of March, as the seed will then 
come up well in a cold frame, and if the young 
plants are kept quite cool they will form 
strong, sturdy subjects for potting the following 
spring. J. Cornhill. 

Bijfleet. 


THE FLAMINGO PLANT. 
(anthukium scherzeriancm.) 

This plant oan be grown by everyone who 
has a warm greenhouse or Vinery. It 
likes a warm temperature and plenty of 
moisture at the root all the year round. The 
compost best suited to this plant is fibrous peat 
in lumps as large as pigeons’ eggs, living Sphag¬ 
num Moss, mixed with broken crocks, leaf- 
mould, and sufficient coarse well-washed sand 
or grit to keep the whole open and porous. 
The plant must be well drained, and, if pos¬ 
sible, to induce the Moss to grow freely on the 
surface of the compost. In potting take care 
to elevate the plant well above the rim of the 
pot, and the addition of a little more compost 
and Moss is desirable, as the plant roots out 
above the pot. The plant is not subject to many 
insect pests^ but, like all other hard-leaved 
plants, it should be repeatedly sponged with 
clean water to remove dust and other impu¬ 
rities, while frequent and regular syringings 
with tepid water promote its healthy growth 
and vigour. The plant grows very freely when 
its requirements are duly attended to, and in 
the case of vigorous specimens a little stimulant 
in the way of weak liquid manure is bene¬ 
ficial. 

It is increased by division of the crowns 
taken off in the spring when they have made a 
few roots from the base. When taken off, place 
them singly in pots no larger than the roots can 
be got into without injury. They do not need a 
great depth of roil, but they must have plenty 
of drainage material which should half fill the 
pots. Do not, even whilst the plants are small, 
sift the soil, but pull it to pieces with the hand ; 
press moderately firm, and put the crowns an 
inch or so down, just covering the roots a little ; 
puta small stick to each for support, give water, 
and place them in a brisk heat of 65° or 70° at 
night, increasing it during the day. Keep them 
a little close until they begin to grow, but not 
so much so as would be requisite m the case of 
ordinary cuttings. Raise the temperature both 
day and night as the season advances, giving 
air in the daytime when the weather is ‘such 
as to require it, and shading slightly when tho 
sun is upon them. When a fair amount of 
roots has been formed, the plants should 
be moved into pots 2 in. larger. Con¬ 
tinue to treat them through the summer 
as already recommended, syringing them freely 
every afternoon, and also giving plenty of water 
to the roots. Reduce the temperature and dis¬ 
continue shading as the weather gets cooler, 
keeping them through the winter in a tempe¬ 
rature of from 55° to 60° at night, but do not 
let the soil get dry. Repot in April, giving 
2 in. or 3 in. of a shift, still half-filline the 


Primulas from Cutting's. —Lastautumn, 
in potting off some of my old Primulas, I had 
the misfortune (at least I thought so at the time) 
to break off four of the shoots ; but the thought 
struck me that perhaps they might grow, so I 
put them in 4-in. pots, one cutting in each. The 
result is that I have now four nice plants, two of 
which are in full bloom, and the others will bloom 
by-and bv.—T. B. B., Plyviouth. 

Gloxinias from Seed.— In Gardening 
(p. 621) “W. B.” expresses surprise at the size of 
the Gloxinias grown from seed by “ W. W. P.,” 
who states that he raised within six months from 
“ two small packets of Beed ” sixty plants, 20 in. 
across, and with flowers of 4 in. I have, I con¬ 
fess, not been quite so successful as “W. W. P., 
though from one small packet of seed, purchased 
of Messrs. Ivery, of Dorking, and sown in April 
last, I have succeeded in raising about two dozen 
plants, which have been in flower for the past 
three months, most of them being 20 in. to 22 
in. across, and throwing 15 to 20 flowers of 3 in. 
to 3£ in. My Gloxinias, the seed of which was 
sown during the previous April, are now show¬ 
ing well, and are 6 in. to 7 in. high, and very 
strong and healthy, the bulbs being, as far as I 
can judge, about 2fc in. to 3 in. in diameter. 
These plants already show some signs of flower¬ 
ing, but the buds are nipped off as soon as they 
appear, so as to permit of size and strength 
being gained. I am now again sowing seed, and 
am in hopes of being able to keep up a succession 
of flower through the year. I may state I do 
not bIiow anything, and merely grow flowers for 
my own pleasure.—T. T. 


Upright-flowered tuberous Begonia. 


be potted any time after January and started 
in an ordinary greenhouse, and if kept near the 
glass they will soon make good plants w r hich 
will flower during June or earlier according to 
the treatment they receive. Many of the 
drooping-flowered kinds make admirable basket 
plants, but for pot or border culture many pre¬ 
fer those kinds with upright flowers, as shown 
in our illustration. Bulbs of ordinary kinds 
are now procurable at a very cheap rate, but 
many of the choicest varieties cannot be freely 
propagated, and, as a consequence, are high- 
priced. Those who want a good stock of plants 
at a cheap rate would do well to purchase a 
packet or two of the best seeds. A collection 
of the best sorts, if bought in the form of plants, 
costs a considerable sum, and they are only 
necessary for those who intend to exhibit them. 
Named varieties are propagated by means of 
eyes, with a leaf and part of the stem attached, 
and although every one of such eyes will pro¬ 
duce roots, top growth, and also tubers, very 
few of them will make permanent plants, that 
is, they will not start or grow from the tuber 
the following season. It is only the few eyes 
that have what growers term a wood bud that 
are propagated, and these are usually found 
near the base of the stem. Some of the English 
raised hybrids have very few eyes that will 
produce plants, and especially is this the case 
with double flowered kinds. Those bulbs which 
produce several shoots may be cut up in the 
same way as a seed Potato. Propagating 
Begonias by means of seeds is effected by pre¬ 
paring well drained 5-in. or 6-in potB. Over 
the drainage place some Moss or fibrous loam, 


TUBEROUS BEGONIAS. 

These are among the best plants that those 
having only limited space can grow for the 
decoration of greenhouses or windows, and they 
are also well suited to out-door culture. All 
that they require to make them thrive and 
grow luxuriantly and quickly into large, 
freely-branching tufts out-of-doors is a light rich 
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able they may be reduced by division of the 
crowns. They may be increased by means of 
pieces of their rhizome-like stems cut into por¬ 
tions 1 in. or 2 in. in length, inserted in soil 
such as that already recommended for pot¬ 
ting the crowns in, and treated similarly after¬ 
wards. 

Anthuriums may likewise be raised from 
seeds as follows : Procure large-sized pans, and 
placethemin 1 in.of drainage; then get some clean 
Sphagnum Moss, free from Grassor weeds, and cut 
it quite fine with a pair of scissors or hedge 
shears ; then add to it one-fifth of clean sand 
and some crocks or charcoal, broken about the 
sizo of small Peas ; fill up the pans with this 
mixture, pressing it firmly down, and water the 
surface, sprinkling a little more sand if that 
which has been already mixed with the Moss is 
washed down ; damp the surface again, and 
sow the seeds thickly and evenly over it, press- 
ng them gently down with the hand, but not 
covering them in any way ; put a propagating 
glass over the whole to keep in the moisture, 
which will prevent tho necessity for giving 
much water, as if this be required in consider¬ 
able quantities, it has a tendency to wash the 
seeds into the material, which must not occur, 
as they vegetate best on the surface. Keep the 
whole quite moist ; it must never be allowed to 
become dry, but when water is given let it be 
applied through a fine rose, so as not to disturb 
the seeds at all. Place them in a night tem¬ 
perature of 65°, allowing 10° more in the day¬ 
time ; in a few weeks they will begin to grow, 
and as soon as the young plants are large enough 
to handle, prick them off into 3-in. pots, half- 
filled with drainage, in similar material to that 
in which the seeds were sown; put them 1 in. 
apart, and keep the compost well moistened, 
for the Anthurium is a semi-aquatic, and can¬ 
not endure to be dry at the roots. Let the 
young plants, from the time they first vegetate, 
have plenty of light, but do not allow the sun 
when at all powerful to come upon them with¬ 
out shading ; give air in the middle of the day, 
ami syringe overhead in the afternoons ; when 
they have made a couple of leaves 1 in. long, 
move them singly into thumb pots, and after¬ 
wards pot them into larger pots as required 
and treat them exactly as recommended 
above. 


4 499 .—Oleanders from Seed.— Sow in 
April in well-drained 6 in. pots, in a compost of 
sandy leaf-mould and loam in equal proportions. 
Cover the pots with a piece of glass, and shade 
from hot sun, never allowing the soil to become 
dry. When large enough to handle, prick them 
out some eight in a 6-in. pot, and when well 
established inure to full sun to mature the 
growth. The following March shift them singly 
into small pots, and repot again when these be¬ 
come full of roots.—J. C. 

4489.—How to Treat Oleanders.— 
It may be useful to “ Septentrionale, ” who 
asks how to treat Oleanders raised from seed, 
to know how I managed to grow a large plant in 
six weeks from a cutting. 1 placed the cutting in 
a common dark wine-bottle full of rain-water. 
The roots quite filled the bottle in six weeks. 
I then prepared a 12-in. pot with good loam, 
with nearly half common sifted sand mixed. 
Carefully breaking the bottle without injury to 
the roots, I potted the plant, and placed it in a 
south east window, watering when neces¬ 
sary. It continued to grow without any sup¬ 
port, till in the following summer it was 4 ft. 
high’, and, finding no flowers showing, I enquired 
the reason, and was told the temperature of the 
room, ranging from 60° to 70°, was not warm 
enough to grow flowers on the Oleanders. I 
gave the plant to a friend who has a greenhouse 
with sufficient heat. Last summer it was trained 
along the roof of the greenhouse, where it 
bore lovely, double, pink, odorous flowors.— 
Erika. 

4544 ._Treatment of Epacris.— Pro¬ 

pagate from cuttings of the tips of the shoots 
when from 1 in. to 2 in. in length. Insert them 
in sand under a bell-glass in spring or early sum¬ 
mer, putting three or four round a small pot. 
Sandy, fibry peat suits them best. They are 
better* kept in turf pits than in the open air 
during the summer, as the sun striking upon 


the pots is apt to scorch the roots. If set out- 
of-doors the pots should be plunged in ashes. 
The plants should be cut back after flowering, 
and kept close until new' growth commences. 
The latter part of August is a good time to re¬ 
pot old plants.— Ashtead. 

4481. —Old Primulas.— Keep them quite 
cool, and give them plenty of air all through 
the spring, exposing them to the full sun. In 
the summer the bes* place is a cold frame, where 
they are to be freely exposed, but protected 
against heavy rains. Give enough water only 
to prevent shrivelling until July, and then shift 
into the next-sized pots. Shade a little from 
the hot sun, but expose to its full influence from 
the beginning of September, and draw the light 
off on mild nights.—J. C. 

4482. — Scarlet Passion-flower.— If the 
plant is a large one, thin out the weakly shoots, 
and cut back the strong ones to about two-thirds 
of their length. When in full growth in tho 


and such things to be eaten by grubs. They 
breed in the leaf-mould, and are often found 
very troublesome when much of this is employed 
for potting. You appear to be much infested, 
and we can only advise that the perfect insect 
be caught and destroyed where found.—J. C. 

4546. — Sericographis Ghiesbregh- 
tiana. —This is easily propagated from cuttings 
put in sand under a glass, and afierwards re¬ 
potted into a mixture of peat and loam. This 
being a stove'plant requires to be kept indoors. 
Summer temperature, 60° to 85® ; winter tem¬ 
perature, 48° to 55®.— Ashtead. 

4529.— Tabernsemontana and Scutel¬ 
laria. —The former is propagated from cuttings 
of half-ripenod shoots in the beginning of sum¬ 
mer in sand under a bell-glass, and in a moist 
bottom-heat ; fibry peat and lumpy loam, with a 
fair proportion of sand, and small pieces of 
charcoal to keep it porous. Winter temperature, 
55° ; summer temperature, 60° to 85°. The 
latter seeds and divi¬ 
sions in spring, and the 
evergreen kinds by cut¬ 
tings under a hand- 
light ; peat, loam, and 
silver sand. Some are 
very tender and require 
stove and greenhouse 
treatment.— Ashtead. 

4547. — Pleroma 
sarmentosa— This is 
propagated bv cuttings 
of half-ripened orstubby 
side shoots, in sand un¬ 
der a bell-glass, plunged 
into a little bottom- 
heat, lifting the glass at 
night to prevent damp¬ 
ing. Afterwards pot 
into a sandy, fibry heat 
with a little loam (in 
nobbles), broken pots 
and charcoal to keep 
the soil open. Winter 
temperature, 48° to 55®; 
summer temperature,60’ 
to 85®.— Ashtead. 

4405. — Tradescan- 
tia discolor.— Propa¬ 
gate in spring. The com¬ 
post may consist of two- 
thirds good loam and 
one-third peat, with 
enough sand to keep 
the w'hole open. Then 
have a few 4-in. pots 
prepared by having them 
well drained in the bot¬ 
tom with a little Moss or 
the roughest part of the 
compost laid over the 
drainage. Then fill up 
the pots with the soil, 
previously put through 
a ^-in. sieve to within 
1 in. of the rim, with a 
little silver sand finely 
sifted on the top, leaving room to hold water. 
The cuttings should be taken off the points of 
the shoots with four or five leaves attached, 
removing two of the lower ones in making tho 
cutting. They may be put in, five in a pot, and 
allowed to remain, or they may be inserted 
thickly in a pan or pot and potted off when 
rooted in the compost previously recommended. 
If there is accommodation for plunging them in 
a little bottom-heat they will root in little more 
than a week. Plants for preserving in winter 
are best struck by cuttings in the months of 
July or August, and look rauoh nicer as they get 
divested of leaves at the bottom, when they have 
a long period of growth. Being a stove plant, it 
requires a temperature of 65°, falling 5° lower 
at night, though I believe it will succeed in a 
lower temperature.—S. J. 

4239.— Propagating Dlosmas.— Takeoff 
cuttings in August or September and pot them 
off in May or June following. This is the plan 
which I adopt, and I have little or no difficulty 
in getting good plants. I have at the present 
time no less than eighteen cuttings, which were 
taken off last September. They are looking very 
healthy at present, but I shall not pot them off 
until they commence to break new wood. I shall 
then pot them in 3-in. pots, using good potting 
soil mixed with rotten hotbed dung, leaf-mould, 



Flamingo Plant (Anthurium Scherzerianum). 


summer give plenty of water and syringe freely 
in hot, dry weather. Train the shoots so that 
each one gets the benefit of the full light, and 
admit plenty of air when the weather is at all 
favourable. The Passion-flower likes plenty of 
heat and air, and a free supply of water at the 
roots when growing.—J. C. B. 

4451.—Water-tanks Indoors.— We do 
not advise you to employ a wooden trough ; we 
have had some experience of such and much 
trouble at times, for there is a continual danger 
of leakage. We would rather of the two build 
a brick tank, lined with cement. The bricks 
are to be laid in mortar, and three coats of 
cement must be given at intervals. The cheap¬ 
est affair would be empty paraffin casks sawn in 
two, burnt out inside, and a tap fixed in the 
bottom for drawing off the water from time to 
time, thus renewing it. There is no need to 
paint the inside. What we should recommend, 
however, if cost is no great object, is a galva¬ 
nised iron tank with a tap in it. Suitable sub¬ 
jects consist of Calla sethiopica, Aponogeton 
distachyon, Pontederia crassipes, Cyperus alter- 
nifolius, Nymphaeapygmma, Pontederia cordata, 
Lymnantherum nymphieoides, and Vallisneria 
spiralis.—G. C. 

4507.— Maggots in Cyclamens.— Itisno 
uncommon occurrence for the roots of Primulas 
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and silver sand, shifting them into larger pots 
at required, and watering moderately.—T. B. B., 
Plymouth. 

4510.—Double Geraniums from Seed. 
—It is a mistake to suppose that seed of the 
double Geranium does not ripen in this country. 
The Messrs. Pearson, of the Chilwell Nursery, 
Nottingham, have raised Borne of the best doubles, 
both in habit and bloom, of the present day, and 
I have now a batch of plants growing, the results 
of seeds which I saved in a small greenhouse 
situated over 758 ft. above sea level, and we are 
not too much favoured with sunshine here, 
north-west of Yorkshire. I have also two seed¬ 
lings in bloom, the seed of which was hybridised 
last May, and sown as soon as ripe. They are 
both very fine doubles, and one of them a great 
improvement on Wonderful,— Expebto Crede. 

4500. — Propagating Clematis and 
Lapagerias.— The Clematis is grafted on 
roots of C. flammula or any free-growmg kind in 
February. Cuttings of the half-ripened wood 
may also be taken off in August, inserted firmly 
in sandy loam, and kept quite cool and moist. 
Some of them will generally strike. Lapagerias 
are propagated by laying the shoots made 
during the past summer in peat, cutting partly 
through each joint, and pegging it firmly into 
the soil. December is the best time for so 
doing. By the following autumn the out por¬ 
tions will have emitted roots, and each eye will 
have formed a plant, and may be cut off and 
pottod.— J. C. B. 

4485.— Stephanotis from Seed.— The 
seed requires a brisk bottom-heat to get it up 
well, although with care it may be raised fairly 
well in the ordinary temperature of a warm 
house. Sow in sandy peat in well-drained 
pots, cover with a pane of glass, and keep 
tiie soil nicely moist until the young 
plants appear. When large enough to handle 
pot off into thumb pots, and keep them in a 
warm position near the glass, maintaining a 
moist atmosphere. Towards the latter end of 
August give more air to mature growth, and 
winter in a temperature of 55°, keeping the 
soil just moist. In March shift into 2£*m. pots, 
and treat as before.—C. 

4463.—Ornamental-leaved Begonias. 
—Place them now in a light position and keep 
the soil just moist, and as soon as growth has 
fairly commenced cut them off about 4 in. from 
the top and insert them nearly to the leaves in 
fine, well-sandy peat in small pots. Place them 
in a warmth of 65°, shade, and keep the soil 
moist. They will then make roots up the stem, 
and may be shifted on.—J. C. 

4477.—Culture of Bougainvilleas.— 
This plant requires liberal treatment during the 
summer—plenty of heat, light, and moisture, 
and a season of rest in a comparatively low 
temperature. Prune back early in the year, 
place in a temperature of 55° to 60°, and when 
growth commences shift into a compost of good 
loam and peat, well sanded. Water liberally 
when in full growth, and well expose in early 
autumn to light and air to ripen up the wood. 
Winter in an intermediate house, giving just 
enough water to keep the wood from shriveUinj 
and the roots from suffering.—C. 

4465. — Fancy Pelargoniums and 
Fuchsias. —Fuchsias : Avalanche, Champion 
of the World, Miss Lucy Finnis, Tower of Lon¬ 
don, Mrs. H. Cannell, Kingsburyana, La Neige, 
Sir Garnet Wolseley, Alpha, Prince Leopold, 
The Albert Memorial, and Captain Boyton. 
Geraniums : Jeanette, Polar Star, Phyllis, 
Clementine, Godfrey Turner, Countess of Dud¬ 
ley, Lucy, Princess Alexandra, Lord of the 
Isles, Marguerite, Prinoess Teck, and Cloth of 
Silver. 


and preparing sets for the main Held crop. Pricking 
ont Tomatoes from seed pans into boxes for planting 
out-of-doors in June. 

Glasshouses. 

A thorough root examination of all specimen 
Heaths and other hard-wooded plants should 
be made early in this tnonth ; and if there is any 
doubt about their balls of earfh being dry in the 
centre, they should be soaked in tubB of soft 
water till every part is moistened. The early- 
flowering Heaths, such as Erica Cavendishi 
and the different varieties of E. ventricosa, must 
not be allowed to suffer from the want of water 
now when the flowers are formed, otherwise 
many of them will not come to perfection. 
Chorozemas, Eriostemons, and other free-grow¬ 
ing plants, should be slightly pruned now when 
they have finished blooming, and Bhould receive 
a liberal shift, when they will soon start into 
free growth again and quickly make large speci¬ 
mens. Camellias making their growth must be 
liberally treated with water at the root, and the 
atmosphere around them should be kept moist; 
during bright weather, too, a shading of some 
kind must be placed over them. A good stock 
of the autumn-blooming Sedum purpureum 
should now be potted and placed in cold frames. 
These will be found very useful for the conser¬ 
vatory during September. 

Lilies in pots will now demand attention. 
It is a very common ooourrence to let them remain 
too long in a heated greenhouse so that the 
shoots get drawn ; where this is permitted to 
occur no treatment during the season will re¬ 
medy the defect, which generally ends in the 
bottom leaves turning yellow and falling off 
before the flowers are open. To avoid this the 
plants should be moved to cold frames if pos¬ 
sible as soon as they show above the soil; here 
they should be kept with their tops close up to 
the glass ; the lights should be drawn com¬ 
pletely off during the day—unless there is 
danger of the soil getting saturated by too great 
a downpour of rain—putting them on again at 
night, but leaving them tilted, bo as to allow an 
abundance of air when there iB no likelihood of 
frost. The frames should be placed where they 
will get all the sun and light possible. If frames 
be not available, instead of keeping the plants 
to get drawn in a house, put them under a south 
wall with a slight framework over to protect 
from frost, laying the pots down on their sides 
when the weather is very wet. Where a good 
selection of Lilies is maae they are essentially 
amateurs’ plants, as they afford a succession of 
bloom lasting a considerable time, and are 
easily grown, providing a few essentials are not 
lost Bight of. To the fact of their not dying 
right out when subjected to unsuitable treat¬ 
ment may be attributed their being frequently 
seen in very poor condition. 

Flower Garden. 


THH COMING WSBK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary, April 4 to 9. 

Boxing and potting Pelargoniums. Propagating Ver¬ 
benas, Mesembryanthemums, Lobelias, and Ageratums. 
Planting out Gladioli. Shifting Strawberries, the fruits 
of Which are swelling, into a warmer house, and moving 
those which are ripening fruit into a cool Vinery, in order 
to improve their flavour. Tying and stopping the shoots 
of Cucumbers. Top-dressing Strawberry beds, and mak¬ 
ing hotbed in Pine pit on which to plant Melons. 
Sowing Major Clarke’s Celery in boxes in frames. Pre¬ 
paring old Khubarb ground for Potatoes. Sowing 
Voitch’s Self-protecting Broccoli and Autumn Giant 
Cauliflower in frames. Planting Myatt's Prolific Potato, 


It will now be a good time to make notes of 
what plants have withstood the winter best, and 
that have made the best display early enough 
to be called spring flowers; for unless an early 
start is made by filling the beds with the hardi¬ 
est subjects progressively as they become vacant, 
or the plants in them exhausted, there is little 
chance of what is called summer bedding being 
effective until the most enjoyable part of the 
season is over. All beds or borders that have 
been manured and dug up roughly will now be 
in excellent condition for planting, and should be 
forwarded as far as possible by planting edgings of 
some hardy or partially hafrdypUnta now so much 
used for that purpose, more especially succulents 
that have been wintered in cold frames, the spaces 
thus vacated being now required for hardening 
off plants of a tender character. Avoid cold 
draughts iu the case of all plants recently re 
moved from warm structures, and only use water 
that has been chilled, as plants of all kinds are 
even more liable to injury from sudden changes 
or chills at the root than from anything that 
can happen to the top growth. Sowings may 
now be made of Sweet Peas, Convolvulus major, 
Tropseolums of various sorts, Mignonette, ana 
many kinds of annuals; for a dry time for seed 
sowing is a great boon, and leaves the soil in 
good condition for rapid development of the 
young plants, when a genial change to milder 
showery weather sets in. See that recently- 
transplanted trees and shrubs are securely 
staked, and avoid the necessity for much water 
at the root by a timely application of a mulching 
of some kind, for the sun’s rays are powerful, 


and east winds extract moisture from the ou 
very rapidly; cut Grass verges, ^nd keep all 
walks and footpaths in good condition. 

Digging’ Herbaoeous Borders.—The 
only impediment that should be recognised in a 
herbaceous border is a four-tined steel fork, and 
one be obtainable that has seen some service 
all the better, as it will be in every way more 
suited for the work than a new one. Of course, 
it is presumed that during the frosty weather, 
as before recommended, a dressing of well- 
decayed and tolerably concentrated manur e bad 
been applied. All, therefore, that is necessary 
in the way of digging will be to turn in the 
manure to a depth of 3 in., or just sufficient to 
get it covered with soil; by following out this 
suggestion the fact will be practically endorsed 
that, as a rule, herbaceous plants enjoy a firm 
and undisturbed freedom in which to grow, and 
you will avoid the risk of the destruction that 
always follows the use of the spade. Now, just 
as the crowns are beginning to show signs of 
life, and bulbous plants are well out of the 
ground, is the time for this operation. 

Carnations and Piootees.— Those in¬ 
tending to plant beds of Carnations may still do 
so ; but when getting the plants from the nur¬ 
sery it is best to state that they are required 
for open-air culture; many varieties are weak 
growers, and do not succeed so well in the open 
ground as they do in pots. A good proportion 
of those planted in beds should be seifs. Some 
of the rose and scarlet seifs are exceedingly 
beautiful, and seifs sported from Dan Godfrey 
and Sybil grow with astonishing vigour. There 
iB also a purple named Daniel Delworth, the 
colour of which is rich, and the growth very 
strong. It may not be generally known that 
many of the flake and bizarre Carnations go back 
to the original self colours, in which state many 
of them are very beautiful. 

Hollyhocks. —Plant these out in the posi" 
tions in which they are to flower when ready— 
that is, as soon as they have filled the 
pots with roots in which they have been placed, 
and have been inured to the cola by 
the lights being drawn off the frames night 
and day for a few days before putting them out. 
See that the roots are rather moist when put 
out. Place some rotten manure round the 
plants to prevent the soil from becoming dry. 
Red spider is often troublesome when the plants 
have been reared in heat, but the leaves ought 
to be cleansed before the plants are put out. 

Pansies in Beds.— These are now grow¬ 
ing freely and producing flowers on the plants 
that have been wintered in pots. If it is in¬ 
tended to have a good display six weeks or so 
after this, these early flowers must be picked off, 
and the stems must also be pegged down as they 
incr eas e in growth. Stir the surface of the 
ground if required. 

Phloxes Delphiniums, &c.— These 
are now making rapid growth, and sticks must 
be plaoed to the stems to prevent them from 
being snapped by the wind. A large plant of a 
Delphinium may throw up a dozen or a score of 
stems; many of the weaker ones may be re¬ 
moved ; but, by carefully training out the stems, 
and supporting two or three by means of a 
BtoutiBn stiok, six or eight sticks may be re¬ 
quired for one plant—a better plan than bind¬ 
ing up the whole like a faggot, with one stick 
in the oentre. Phloxes are treated in the same 
way. 

Hardy and Half-hardy Ferns.— These 
will now be pushing up their young fronds, 
and where well sheltered from spring frosts, 
should at once have any protection, such as 
Bracken or any similar covering, removed from 
their crowns. If their winter covering be 
allowed to remain on after they once make a 
start, it is almost impossible to remove it with¬ 
out damaging the young growth, the effects of 
which wiU be seen for the rest of the season. 
In the case of the more tender varieties this may 
be' replaced by a mulching of half-decayed 
leaves, which will not only afford the necessary 
protection now, but will be of great benefit 
during the Bummer by giving a gentle stimulus 
to the roots besides keeping them in a uniform 
state as to moisture. As the fronds protrude 
through this they should have the addi¬ 
tional shelter of a few branches of evergreens 
stuck round the pi, so as to ward off cutting 
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winds and late spring frosts, that would other* 
wise be fatal to the young growth. Evou 
the hardiest are very Sable to injury 
just as they are unfolding their fronds, 
and, therefore, the site for the out-door 
Fernery should be as sheltered as possible. 
Where it is desired to divide and increase any, 
or to effect a re-arrangement, now is the best 
time to commence such operations, as at no 
season do Ferns transplant so readily, and with 
so little check to their future development, as 
when they are just beginning to grow. In 
dividing them, it should be done with a sharp 
instrument, making a clean cut right through 
the roots. See that each piece has a separate 
crown, or that the fleshy roots of such as creep 
under the surface have the necessary eyes to 
push into growth. Where peat is not easily 
accessible in sufficient quantity to mix with the 
loam for the purpose of planting the more choice 
kinds, it may be substituted by a good dressing 
of leaf-soil, which answers almost equally well. 

If the latter oan be obtained in sufficient quan¬ 
tities to top-dress each of the plants they will 
be materially benefited. Those who contem¬ 
plate planting out any supposed half-hardy 
varieties should wait till all danger from spring 
frosts is over, and meantime the plants should 
be retarded as much as possible, that they may 
grow altogether in the positions assigned them, 
as that would afford them a much better chance 
of establishing themselves. Several of the best 
of the of the greenhouse kinds will stand out 
in loose we 11 -drained soil with slight protection 
during the winter. 

Vegetables. 

Late Peas. —In the majority of soils these 
are beat sown in trenches made something 
similar to those for Celery. It is an advantage 
to have the trenches prepared a month or six 
weeks before it is necessary to sow the Peas, 
especially if the summer should turn out to be 
d 17 . In gardens, however, where close and 
continuous cropping must be adopted, it is often 
requisite that fate Peas should follow Broccoli 
or some other crops, that cannot be removed till 
just before the ground is required for the Peas, 
and in that case, if it is possible to clear off a 
row here and there at suitable intervals apart, 
it will be advisable to do so. In planting the 
Broccoli, by marking where the Pea rows will 
come, and at each of those places planting a row 
of some kind of Broccoli that will turn in during 
March or April, making some little allowance 
for the variation of the seasons, this might easily 
be done. In preparing trenches for Peas, they 
should be, if possible, from loin, to 18 in. wide 
and 1 ft. deep, and from 4 in. to 6 in. of manure 
should be placed in the bottom of them, and 
thoroughly incorporated with the next foot of 
soil beneath. Some portion of the soil taken 
out should then be returned, in order that the 
trench may not be more than 6 in. below the 
level of the surrounding soil. This will be ample 
for watering, and deeper trenches only lessen 
the depth of soil available for the roots of the 
plants. The thorough and deep incorporation 
of the manure in the bottom of the trenches is, 
however, an important matter, as it tends to 
encourage the roots to descend beyond the 
influence of heat and drought, and, consequently, 
they are rendered less liable to the attacks of 
mildew. Where sticks are easily obtained, tall 
Peas are better than dwarf ones, and Ne Plus 
Ultra, of tall kinds, and British Queen, are still 
two of the best, and for late use they may be 
planted in quantities at intervals of a fortnight 
from the 1 st of May till the middle of June. 

Cucumbers.—Bearing plants should be 
gone over three times a week, for the purpose of 
stopping, thinning, and regulating the growths, 
as the quality of the fruit depends in a great 
measure upon the full and healthy development 
of the foliage. To some this constant attention 
may seem superfluous ; but when we take into/ 
account the rapid growth that may be secured 
in a close moist temperature of 70° to 90°, that I 
every bearing shoot should be pinched when it 
has made one joint beyond the fruit, and that 
frequent manipulation prevents waste of growth 
and economises time, it will be found that the 
well-managed Cucumber house, like the well- 
managed garden, is the cheapest. Encourage 
the formation of roots by keeping up a bottom- 
heat of 80° to 85° and frequent top-dressings 
with good compost, somewhat heavier than that 
recommended for winter use. Water well with 
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good diluted liquid some degrees wanner than 
the bed, and fill the evaporating pans with it 
two or three times a week. It will be neces¬ 
sary to syringe twice a day, wetting every avail¬ 
able surface, as a means of keeping the plants 
in health and free from inseots; to avoid 
shading if the fruit can be kept from scalding; 
and to keep the interior of the house clean and 
free from all decaying matter. Sowings may 
now be made of ridge and other hardy kinds 
for planting out after Potatoes and under hand 
glasses. 


TOWN GARDENING. 


WINDOW PLANTS. 

Ferns. —These are fine subjects for the shady 
window of a quiet room, but they will not do 
any good where a fire is often burning, or there 
is any draught or current of air. They do well 
in pots. These Bhould be small, that is, as 
small as the roots will comfortably go in, for 
Ferns cannot bear a lot of unoccupied soil about 
their roots, at least when in pots. Use plenty 
of drainage, broken crocks, and pot firmly. 
Two parts peat, one part loam, and one of 
sand is a good compost; but some Ferns like 
more loam and some more'peat. For moderate¬ 
sized plants, 5-in. pots are the most useful. 
Use the compost in rather a rough state, not 
broken up too finely. The following Ferns are 
suitable for window culture : j 


Hardy Ferns. 

Adlantum CapllluE-renerls Lastrea montaua 

(Maiden-hair) 'Osmund a regalls (Royal 

Asplenium Adiantum ni- Fern) 

grum (Black Maiden- Polypodium vulgar© (com- 
hair Spleenwort) mon Polypody) 

'Asplenium marinum (Sea Polystichum aculeatum 
Spleenwort) (Shield Fern) 

'Asplenium Ruta muraria 'Polystichumangular© (Soft 
(Wall Rue) Fern) 

Asplenium Trlchomanea 'Polystichum capense 
'Athyrium Filix - foemina " proliferum 

(Lady Fern),of this there 'Scolopendrium vulgar© 


are many elegant varie¬ 
ties 

Blechnum spicant (Hard 
Fern) 

Ceterach offlcinarum (Scale 
Fern) 

'Lastrea dilatata (Broad 
Buckler Fern) 

'Lastrea Fillx-mas (Male 
Fern) 


(Hart’s-tongue) of this 
there are many varie¬ 
ties, and crispum, edges 
beautifully crisped or 
fringed 
marginatum 
multifldum, fronds fre¬ 
quently forked or di¬ 
vided . 
laceratum 


All are extremely elegant. Those marked * are 
especially easy to cultivate. These will all do 
in any shady window, and will stand a little 
frost in winter well, but they should be kept 
moderately dry at that season, especially 
deciduous kinds, such as the Lady Fern, with 
others. These hardy Ferns will do rather best 
in a more loamy soil than the more tender kinds ; 
in fact, make the soil as nearly similar to that 
in which they are found growing naturally as 
you can. Of 


Greenhouse Ferns, the following are 
good : Adiantum cuneatum and A. Ridgworthi, 
Asplenium bulbiferum, Davallia canariensis, 
Davallia Novae Zealand ia», Doodia media, 
Lomaria gibka, Nephrodinm molle, Niphobolus 
lingua, Onychium japonicum, Polystichum 
flexum, Pteris cretica, Pteris serrulata. 

The lovely Todea superba may be grown in a 
case or under a bell-glass, and with care many 
other greenhouse Ferns could be made to do well 
with either of these aids. But all these green¬ 
house kinds need great care to do at all well; 
but if you do not succeed very well at first do 
not despair, but be patient and try again. 
Ferns are slow-growing things, and especially 
slow in establishing themselves. Do not use 
too large pots, and do not overwater the Ferns, 
yet keep moist. Vigorous specimens in health 
and full growth may have plenty, so that it can 
always drain freely away, but with any that 
are not strong or looking well be careful, as too 
much moisture does more harm than good. You 
must have shutters or good thick curtains 
to keep the frost away from these 
in winter, for though most greenhouse 
Ferns will stand much more cold than 
most people suppose, yet actual frost will 
finish up the majority of them very speedily. 
In severe weather keep them quiet and dry, and 
only just take the chill off the water that must 
be used, whereas in summer, when they are 
growing, use it almost warm. Be sure and keep | 
the foliage always elean by frequent sprinklings 
or regular washings in summer, though in winter 
the fronds should not be wet much, and the 


large-leaved sorts may be frequently but very 
gently sponged. Keep the atmosphere of the 
room as sweet and moist as you can, consistent 
with not injuring the furniture, &c. From 
October to March we should prefer to move 
these Ferns to a sunny window, if there was one 
available. 

Ficus elastioa (the India-rubber plant).— 
This is a capital town plant; its leaves are so 
large, smooth, and leathery that they can be 
easily and frequently cleansed by sponging, &c. 
Give the plants a moderate shift into pots 1$ in. 
or 2 in. larger when required. Spring is the 
best time to perform this operation, just when 
growth is commencing. Provide good drainage, 
and use three parts ofloam, one peat, and a little 
leaf-soil, with plenty of sand; make this rather 
fine, and pot firmly. Water pretty freely when 
in growth, but keep dryish when at rest. These 
plants are better under than over-potted; there¬ 
fore, do not shift them unless they need it. 
Either a shady or sunny window is suitable. 
When pot-bound give weak manure water 
occasionally, if in growth. These cannot be 
propagated without heat. Cuttings of three 
joints taken off in summer, the lowest leaf 
removed, and planted in sandy soil in pots, tying 
the leaves together, and placing in a close frame 
or house with heat of 75° or 80 , or even under 
a bell-glass, will generally root freely ; and every 
eye, taken off with its leaf, and treated simi¬ 
larly, burying about | in. deep, will make a 
plant. 

Ficus Oooperi, very similar, but bearing 
large egg-shaped fruit, and F. Parcelli, with 
variegated Fig-shaped leaves, are both desirable 
and suitable for town culture. In fact, all the 
Ficus or F>g family do well. 


FRUIT. 


POT VINES IN SMALL GARDENS. 

In many gardens with only a small glasshouse 
attached to the dwelling there is seldom suffi¬ 
cient room to plant out Vines to any great ex¬ 
tent, and as the holders of these often desire a 
few Grapes of their own cultivation, the best, 
easiest, and most profitable way is to grow the 
Vines in pots. In miscellaneous plant houses it 
is difficult to rear the young Vines into a fruit¬ 
bearing state; therefore, it is generally advis¬ 
able to procure ready-grown’fruiting canes from 
some respectable nurseryman, the outlay in this 
way being a small consideration if future returns 
be taken at all into account. The principal 
thing to bear in mind in choosing Vines is to 
select varieties which are easily managed. The 
varieties of Black Hamburgh are the safest to 
deal with amongst the dark-fruiting kinds; 
white-fruiting sorts may consist of Royal Mus¬ 
cadine, Foster’s Seedling, Buckland’s Sweet¬ 
water, the Dnke of Buccleuch, and the Duchess 
of Buccleuch. The latter is small in berry com¬ 
pared with that of the Duke of Buccleuch, but 
for producing quantities of bunches there is no 
Grape that can excel the Duchess of Buccleuch, 
an important advantage to those of inadequate 
space for the cultivation of Grapes. 

Before placing the Vines in their selected 
positions, wash every inch of the canes with 
soft soap and water, using a hard brush. When 
the roots are close to the surface do not disturb 
them, but remove any loose soil and replace it 
with a layer of moderately fresh cow manure ; 
they are then ready for starting into growth, 
and should be arranged where they can receive 
as much sunlight and heat as possible, which 
are mostly to be obtained at the extreme end of 
the house, and sometimes against the wall of 
the dwelling ; and as Vines do not spoil either 
the growth or appearance of other climbers, 
a cane may often be trained with advantage 
into any spare corner. About the beginning of 
April is quite early enough to start the Vines 
into growth ; little or no fire-heat is necessary 
at this time, and they have the whole summer 
before them in which to swell and ripen their 
fruit. Plenty of sun-heat and abundance of 
light are of great assistance to the inexperienced 
Grape-grower. 

To do justice to the other inmates the Vines 
cannot be started quickly at first; and this is • 
decided advantage as when growth takes place 
in moderation it is not so liable to become weak, 
straggling, and unfruitful. In fine weather the 
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temperature should be about 55° at night; and 
in colder weather it may be 10° lower without 
affecting the Vines; but there is one course 
which must be avoided as much as possible, and 
that is to keep them very close and warm for a 
week or two. and then expose them suddenly to 
a much colder atmosphere. The side-shoots 
must have some support as soon as they are 6 
in. long, and do not tie them too firmly. Pinch 
or stop each shoot one or two leaves beyond the 
bunch ; and there should not be allowed to 
remain on each Vine more than six bunches. Do 
not cut any off until it can be distinctly seen 
which are the best formed, and thin the berries 
as soon as they are well established. Too many 
should not be cut out at first, but at the same 
time see that one berry does not interfere with 
the swelling of the other ; in most cases at least 
one-half is not too many to take out. 

' After this, give a little manure water three 
times a week until the fruit begins to ripen, 
when nothing but clean water should be used. 
Guano in a liquid state is the best kind of 
manure which can be used, and it has no offen¬ 
sive smell. At no time must pot Vines be 
allowed to want water ; and when the fruit is 
colouring, a free circulation of air should pass 
around them, but in the summer-time Grapes 
swell and ripen well in pots with the same treat¬ 
ment in the way of air and heat as conservatory 
flowering plants, and in this way summer Grapes 
might be grown in every small conservatory in 
the country. When the Vines have produced 
one crop, it is very seldom they are worth fruit¬ 
ing agam in the same pots. M. 


4537. — Renovating Blaok Ourrant 
Trees.— It is difficult to say what is best to do 
with old Black Currant trees. My plan is to 
grub them up and burn them, and plant the 
ground with a new stock of young vigorous 
trees. Butin “G. C. B.’s” case, perhaps, the 
trees may not be very old, and it seems pro¬ 
bable that the soil is exhausted and poor, and 
only requires nourishment. “ G. C. B.” cannot 
do better than dig a trench round each tree 1 
ft. deep and 1 ft. wide, taking care not to go so 
near the roots as to cut them ; fill up the trench 
with cow manure ; also covering the roots of 
the trees with the same to the depth of 6 in. 
Then during the spring and summer water the 
roots well with soap-suds and chamber refuse, 
or any other liquid manure convenient, and at 
once take out with a sharp pruning knife all thin 
weak wood, in all cases taking the whole 
branch out. By the end of summer they should 
have much stout new wood, which is sure to 
yield a good crop of fruit next year. Keep up 
the system of mulching every year, as Black 
Currants revel in strong nourishment.—G. C. 

4541.— Mixed Vineries.— If one or more 
of the Hamburgh Vines can be separated from 
the others and surrounded with a warmer 
atmosphere, not by fits and starts, but steady 
and suitable for healthy growth, then, of course, 
the crop will be hastened. Curtains of thick, 
closely-woven material might answer the purpose, 
and a lamp might supply the warmth. Nearly 
all kinds of soft-wooded plants, such as Fuchsias, 
Ac., may be grown under Vines if the shade is 
not too dense. In the latter case not much 
besides Ferns and Mosses would thrive.— E. H. 


Chopped Furze v. Mice.— From ex¬ 
perience I can testify that chopped Furze forms 
a complete preventive to the ravages of mice 
among either Crocuses or Peas. The first year 
during which we occupied a new house and 
garden I had all my Crocuses quite eaten away 
by mice, but after that I always placed a layer 
of Furze over the roots before filling in with the 
soil, and they were never afterwards touched. — 
M. A. 

Destroying Slugs.— For this purpose no 
dressing is so effectual as lime. I dust the 
ground all over, as well as the plants, every 
three or four days if the weather is wet, or if 
dry once a week, and usually two or three dress¬ 
ings are sufficient to save most crops ; but, 
should the depredations continue, I persevere in 
the lime-dustings, stirring the ground with a 
hoe previous to applying them. The lime should 
be quick, but reduced to a powder, as it will be 
after a few days’ exposure in a shed.—P. | 


Sparrows in Garden.— Nothing, so far 
as my experience goes, has proved so effectual 
in keeping sparrows off seeds, Ac., as black 
thread. Last spring the whole of my yellow and 
white Crocuses, Primroses, and Snowdrops 
were completely destroyed by these mischevous 

r »ts ; this year, before the Crocuses flowered, 
ran a double line of black thread, which is 
invisible, over them about 3 in. or 4 in. from the 
ground; they are now all in full bloom, and 
not one so protected has been touched, whilst a 
stray clump of yellow Crocuses, which I omitted 
to guard, was pecked to pieces directly the 
flowers developed themselves. Rows of Peas, 
young Lettuces, Ac., I have found to be equally 
safe if guarded in the same way. The tnread 
should in all cases be kept near the ground at 
about the height mentioned. Birds do not like 
anything to touch their wings, and are 
frightened at feeling the thread.—W. H. M. 


FLOWERS. 

THE BEST OF THE GENTIANS. 

Of these beautiful hardy garden plants there 
are two sections—the first, of strong easily- 
grown kinds, suitable for borders ; and the 
second, of the dwarfer kinds, which should be 
grown on the rock gardens, or in borders or beds 
devoted to choice dwarf plants. The Willow 
Gentian, which we now figure, some of the 
American perennial kibds, and those with her¬ 
baceous roots generally grow freely in good 
moist soil in borders. So does the well-known 
Gentianella (Gentiana acaulis), which should be 



Crested Gentian (Gentiana septemflda). 


grown in every garden ; being, however, dwarf 
in habit and large and splendid in bloom, it is 
used as an edging plant. It is well to form 
carpets of this in parts of the rock garden or on 
raised borders, in which position it will be seen 
to the best advantage planted in deep moist 
loam. 

The other type of Gentian, represented most 
familiarly by the Vernal Gentian (Gentiana 
verna), is by no means so difficult of cultivation 
as is commonly supposed. Want of moisture in 
the soil, free exposure to sun and air, are the 
main causes of failure. In the cool natural 
pastures and uplands, where the plant thrives 
m a wild state, it is rarely subjected to such 
drought as in a parched, cracked, and baked 
border. Deep, moist, sandy loam will suit it 
perfectly ; if the surface be strewn with bits of 
broken stone, it is prevented from cracking and 
parching, as it often does when bare. Well- 
rooted plants should be secured to begin with. 
It is important that the plant be not over¬ 
shadowed or overrun by tall or straggling bor¬ 
der flowers. This is easily guarded against by 
associating with it plants somewhat resembling 
it in stature. These various conditions observed, 
the Vernal Gentian will soon spread into strong 
tufts and take care of itself from year to year, 
forming carpets on the rock garden and small 
beds or edgings on the level ground. The con¬ 
ditions it requires frequently occur in our 
gardens, particularly in elevated or seashore 
districts, and in these it may be grown as edgings 
to groups of dwarf shrubs, Ac. It is quite easily 
grown m pots or pans of sandy loam plunged to 


the rim in the open air in a fully exposed spot 
in summer, and freely watered through the 
growing season. G. acaulis makes also a very 
handsome pot plant. 

The Marsh Gentian (G. Pneumonanthe) is a 
true native of Britain, and one of our best plants, 
found on some of our heaths in moist, peaty soil, 
and must not be omitted from the mixed border. 
It increases slowly—in fact, no plant probably 
so improves by age and good culture. When 
strong enough to throw up several shoots it is an 
exceedingly attractive object. The flowers are 
blue inside, with vertical bards of a greenish- 
brown outside. Place it in moist peat or leaf 
mould, and do not disturb it, when it will grow 
a foot in height. Like many other of our best 
perennials, it requires to be thoroughly estab¬ 
lished to show its good qualities. It may in 
that case be increased by very careful division, 
but the safer way would undoubtedly be to buy 
from a nursery, and would probably be the 
cheapest in the end. 

The Willow Gentian (G. asclepiadea) prefers 
a sheltered position, either amongst low shrubs 
on the angle between two walls, and the slight 
shade afforded in that way is beneficial to it. 
Being herbaceous, it gives us no trouble, dying 
down out of harm’s way during our winters. 
Properly grown, it will spring up to 2 ft., and 
produce flowers freely, nearly the whole length 
of the stem, of a good size, and of a deep purple- 
blue. We once saw a patch of it in Mr. Rawson’s 
garden at Bromley, in Kent, 3 ft. to 4 ft. in 
diameter, and full of flower. The white variety 
is, with the exception of the colour of the 
flowers, almost the same, and requires similar 
treatment. G. cruciata is a very pretty dwarf 
species, not more than 6 in. in height, with 
dark blue flowers, produced in whorls, and, 
being of a vigorous constitution, requires no 
special care in cultivation. 

The Crested Gentian (G. septemflda) grows 
6 in. to 12 in. high, producing clusters of blue 
flowers, white inside, early in summer. It 
requires fine sandy loam and a warm corner of 
a border or rockery. 


SWEET PEAS. 

I have often observed, when these were grown 
for several seasons in succession on the same 
piece of ground, that they gradually dwindled 
and became weaker in growth. Change and 
rotation are, therefore, beneficial to them ; and, 
in most places, this can easily be given them. 
One of the moet common varieties is the scarlet 
Invincible, the blooms of which are all of one 
colour and extremely showy ; this kind is often 
grown by itself, but I prefer to see varieties 
possessing other colours mingled with it, such 
as sdrts that produce white, purple, lilac, bluish, 
and black blossoms, and when all are equally 
mixed in a single row they look exceedingly 
well. Where the borders along the edges of 
the walks in the kitchen garden are planted with 
flowers in summer it is always desirable that 
some kind of floral screen should divide the 
flower from the vegetable quarters, and for this 
purpose Sweet Peas are very valuable. In 
moderately rich soil they grow 6 feet high, and 
flower from the ground to the extreme points. 
In many instances they bloom so profusely that 
nothing but blossom is visible, and their long 
stems and exquisite odour render them great 
favourites for bouquet making, a purpose for 
which a very short row will supply a profusion 
of flowerB from July until the end of September. 

I have seen the seed sown in pots and brought 
on under the protection of a frame from about 
the beginning of April until the middle of May, 
when the young plants were planted out in rows 
early in the season, like ordinary Peas. This 
plan has the effect of bringing them into bloom 
a few weeks sooner than those sown in the open 
ground at the same time, but I do not think 
that those started in pots remain so long in bloom 
as those sown in the position which they are 
intended permanently to occupy. The seed 
should be sown in 3-moh deep drills not later 
than the beginning of April. The ground should 
previously be well manured with rotten dong, 
and, as I before stated, a change—although it 
should only be a foot from where they grew last 
year—is very advantageous to them. When the 
weather is backward about the time they appear 
above ground, the rods should be put in, and 
thus ward off outtiog winds. I always like to 
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Me Sweet Pees staked with clean Beech rods, 
and not with rough-looking Spruce or Laroh 
branches, which are not in keeping with the 
flowers during the summer. When the weather 
is exceedingly dry, liberal waterings of liquid 
manure help greatly to sustain their vigour. 
Bvery one may save his own seed by allowing a 
few of the first opened flowers to form pods, but 
the last blooms must not be depended on, as the 
frost generally nips the capsules before the seed 
is matured. After the seed has lain for a week 
or two, as it was gathered to dry, it may be 
cleaned and stored in a paper bag in a dry room 
until it is wanted the following season. 

It is singular that Sweet Peas are not oftener 
cultivated in pots for greenhouse and conserva¬ 
tory decoration than we generally find them; 
they do as well, and are quite as ornamental in 
pots as elsewhere, and for mixing with other 
greenhouse subjects have an effect that is en¬ 
tirely' their own. When it is intended to grow 
them thus they should be sown in 3-in. pots 
like those for planting out, and when they are 
ready they should be shifted into 7-in. or 8-in. 
pots, with a good quantity of manure about 
their roots to give them support; a deep cool 
frame, with the sashes removed, is a suitable 
place in which to grow them after they have 
been finally shifted. As soon as the growth 
becomes too long to support itself, or shortly 
before such a length is reached, five or six Birch 
twigs, from 3 ft. to 4 ft. long, should be put in as 
atakei to keep them up ; no tying or anything 
of the kind is needed, as they twine round and 
hold on by the twigs. All they require, from 
the time when the Btakes are put in until they 
are ready for the conservatory, is close attention 
in the way of giving water. All the perennial or 
Everlasting Peas, as they are often called, are 
well worth growing extensively in herbaceous 
borders. Lathyrus latifolius albus is the 
common white variety, and L. latifolius roseus, 
L. grandiflorus splendens, and L. rotundifolius 
are all showy kinds, which associate well with 
the annual sorts. Their blooms are larger than 
those I have previously described, not so Bweetly 
scented, but equally suitable and useful for 
bouquet making. The whole may be raised from 
seed sown about this time, and a patch of them 
here and there amongBt herbaceous plants has a 
fine appearance. They do not always bloom the 
firs L season after being sown, but strong roots 
are formed during that time, which ensure a 
profusion of flowers the following year. They 
require staking throughout the summer, and the 
straw should be cut away level with the ground 
when it decays in autumn. J. M. 


MARIGOLDS. 

As an autumn]flower the African Marigold is 
moat valuable ; here it is brilliant and effective, 
not planted in masses, but in twos and threes. 
Where supported with sticks, to keep their 
heavy blooms from being blown to the ground, 
they serve to light up dark-coloured shrnbs 
and surroundings admirably. It is simply im¬ 
possible to avoid admiring a fine African Mari¬ 
gold bloom ; but when a plant has several large 
flowers on it fully expanded, it commands at¬ 
tention. The French Marigold not only affords 
more variety of oolour, but also variety of habit, 
the old coarse-growing, strong kinds sprawling 
about all over the ground and needing, at least, 
a yard square of space for growth. These are 
very useful to plant out amongst shrubs where 
there are large vacant spaces that look all the 
better when filled with something. In these 
tall-growing kinds have hitherto been found the 
maroon and yellow-striped flowers so favoured 
in the north for exhibition purposes. That 
these, though small, are the prettiest of all the 
French flowers there can be no doubt, the mark¬ 
ings being so distinct and beautiful; but a good 
strain of these is by no means common, if what 
are generally seen growing in gardens afford cor¬ 
rect evidence. The Mangold wants plenty of 
keeping up to the proper standard of excellence, 
as it soon runs back, though those who grow it 
only as a garden plant are not concerned about 
the quality of the flowers. 

There is growing up steadily a striped strain, 
the plants belonging to which are dense and 
compact; they form stout, erect bushes about 
12 in. in height and as much through. The 
flowers in this case are not yet quite so perfect 
as are those in the previous named section, but 


when fully fixed, as a season or two will inevit¬ 
ably effect, this strain will supersede all others, 
as the flowers are larger and fuller, and the 
plants much more ornamental. Exhibition 
striped Marigolds are selected not for size, but 
entirely for marking, and I am not sure that the 
J expert in dressing does not here occasionally 
display his manipulating powers and remove 
tals, in order that only a certain number may 
seen, and these the best marked. Those 
who admire the French Marigold solely for its 
decorative qualities will find in these dwarf 
forms capital border, and even bedding plants. 
In this last respect they have one drawback, as, 
let the strain be ever so good, the best that can 
be had, at least one-fourth of the plants will 
produce single or semi-double flowers, and these 
should, of course, be destroyed. If planted out 
singly in borders this defect is of less moment. 
The beautiful yellow kind called aurea flori- 
bunda gives, perhape, the least number of single 


Dwarf Gladioli —Those who care for use¬ 
ful and exceedingly beautiful plants for outting 
late in summer, both from the conservatory and 
open border, should try Gladiolus nanus, a deli¬ 
cate salmon-coloured hybrid, 18 in. in height, 
with crimson spots on the lower petals. The 
price of Gladioli is so small that they are within 
the reach of those who possess the smallest gar¬ 
dens.—E. F, 

Tritonla aurea Out-of-doors.—I 
would recommend everyone who has a garden, 
however small, to grow this lovely bulbous 
plant. Bulbs of it may be obtained now ready 
to be planted out towards the end of April or 
early in May in rich, light loam. In autumn, 
when cut down by frost, the bulbs may be dug 
up and stowed away in pots of sand, out of the 
reach of frost until planting time returns.— 
J. W. 

Flowers for Beds.— I give a list of a few 
good showy kinds of flowers that may be raised 



flowers, and as a yellow bedding plant this 
Marigold is unrivalled; the plants are even, and 
they produce a mass of golden flowers. Seed may 
be sown in any cool house, or frame, about the 
middle of April, and the seedlings will be ready 
to transplant about the third week in May ; 
the stronger the plants are before being dibbled 
out the better, as slugs have a decided liking for 
the stems. If lifted from the seed-bed and laid 
in by the roots first for a week or ten days in 
the open ground they harden, and when planted 
out are less liable to be eaten off. H. 


from teed sown now, and which will bloom this 
summer: Alonsoa linifolia, scarlet; Aquilegia 
ccerulea, blue and white ; Asperula azurea, blue ; 
Cacalia coccinea, scarlet; Candytuft, mixed, 
various ; Clarkia, mixed, various; Convolvulus 
minor, various ; Cyanus minor, mixed, various ; 
Eschscholtzia crocea, orange ; Forget-me- 
not, blue and white, flower next spring; 
Gladiolus, various ; Hawkweed, mixed, 
various; Honesty, purple ; Linum grandi- 
florum rubrum, scarlet ; Mignonette ; 
Nemophila insignia, blue ; Sweet Peas, various ; 
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Poppy, mixed, various; Rhodanthe (Everlast¬ 
ing Flowers), pink and white; Saphonaria 
calabrica, pink; Pansy, various; Silene pendula, 
rose ; Virginian Stock, various. Dig the beds 
over, and rake the soil fine ; sow the seeds of 
the varieties you select, cover slightly with fine \ 
seil, and the plants will Boon be up ; thin them 
if they are too thick. They will begin to bloom 
by the beginning of June, and continue till late 
in the autumn.—C. S. 

Arum Lilies (Dallas) in Trenches — 1 
grow a great many Callas for winter flowering. 
Before 1 adopted the plan of growing them in 
trenches our stock was but limited, but they 
are so readily increased on the planting-out 
system, that a small stock may soon be worked 
into a large one. The planting-out in the north 
of England should be done not later than the 
end of May if very large plants are required. 
Trenches should be taken out in a moist situa¬ 
tion about 1£ ft. wide and 1 ft. deep, and 
in the bottom of each should be put a thick 
layer of well-rotted manure, to which should 
be added a second layer of leaf-mould, the 
whole being pressed firmly down with a rake. 
The plants should then be turned out of their 
pots and the balls of soil thoroughly shaken from 
them, in order to disentangle their roots. We 
then arrange them according to their different 
sizes. Their roots are spread out on the bottom 
of the trench, after which a little leaf-soil is 
scattered over them and worked in amongst the 
roots. The trenches are then filled in with the 
ordinary soil to within 2 in. or so of the surface ; 
thus the roots can at all times be abundantly 
supplied with water. A distance of 11 ft. asunder 
will be wide enough apart for large plants, and 
1 ft. for smaller ones. After being planted out, 
little attention will be necessary beyond that of 
giving a watering in case the soil should become 
dry about the roots, which is seldom the case 
where the soil and trenches have been properly 
prepared. When the plants are being lifted, 
the opportunity is a favourable one for selecting 
a quantity of voung plants for growing on as 
single-stemmed specimens next year. An open¬ 
ing is taken out in front and on either side of 
the plant with a fork, which is then inserted 
between the plant to be moved and the next 
plant, and tne roots are lifted without the 
slightest injury. The young plants required for 
next year are then separated from the parent, 
and all are potted and taken to a cold frame, 
which is kept closed and moist for a few days 
till root action has again commenced. The cir¬ 
cumscribed space allotted to the roots, and the 
nature of the soil used, induce them to make a 
thicket of roots, so that it is impossible for them 
to receive any check in lifting.—W. H. 

Sowing Campanulas.— Such kinds as 
C. pyramidalis and C. Medium calycanthema, 
make a grand display during the spring and 
early summer months, and, being hardy, they 
may be grown in any border and lifted late in 
the autumn for potting. Those who have not 
seen the latter in flower can form no idea of 
their beauty, as they are distinct from any other 
Campanulas in having a large salver-shaped 
frill at the base of the bell, which gives them 
a very ornamental appearance. This saucer¬ 
like appendage measures, when fully expanded, 

S uite 3 in. across, and, the blooms being pro- 
uced in great profusion up the entire length 
of the many-branching [stems, there are few 
plants more showy or serviceable. C. pyra¬ 
midalis, better known as the Chimney Cam¬ 
panula, comes in later, and is altogether of a 
different habit, the flower-stems being more 
erect and |much taller, towering from 3 ft. to 
5 ft. or more when the plants are strong and 
healthy and well fed with liquid manure. The 
colours of these two latter are pale blue and 
white, but in C. Medium calycanthema there is 
a wider range, as they comprise almost every 
shade, so that a packet of mixed seed will afford 
great variety. These should be sown at once 
under a hand-glass or cold frame, and when up 
and large enough to handle, planted out in 
rich, deep soil on a warm, sunny border, from 
whence they can be lifted and potted, and then 
kept in a cool house or pit to bring them slowly 
on. 

Bedding Geraninms. — Where these 
have been wintered in boxes, instead of 
potting them off, as is usually done, a good 
plan is to take a tittle tough sod and to wrap 
around the roots of each plenty apd tie ; plant 


out on a slight hotbed of leaves in a pit or frame. 
Thus treated, they grow rapidly, and can be re¬ 
moved to their summer quarters without the 
least check, the balls of earth having been 
filled with roots.—W. 0. 

Aoacia lophantha for the Flower 
Garden.— This is invaluable for dotting 
through large beds of Pelargoniums or Verbenas. 
Its graceful habit of growth and Fern-like 
foliage effectually relieve the glare that belongs 
to such plants. It is best raised from seed, 
which, if sown now in strong heat, wiU make 
large plants for this season’s bedding. It 
is a capital plant for greenhouse or wmdow 
decoration in autumn.—W. W. 

Fritlllarles Growing Wild.—A corre¬ 
spondent alludes to the above as being found 
near Pinner in a wood, so I take this oppor¬ 
tunity of confirming his remarks. It is a fact 
that both the Fritillaria meleagiis and the puie 
white variety are found in plenty in a field 
near Pinner, jealously guarded indeed by the 
owners, but found nowhere else in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. The flowers may be obtained by the 
process known as * * squaring” the Cerberus who 
guards the entrance of the meadow, but to get 
the roots requires a more than average amount 
of artfulness and a knowledge of the gentle art 
of smuggling not often found in the casual ama¬ 
teur. I used to be rather good at it when I 
was at school not far off.— Girofle. 

Camellias in the Open Air.— Of the 
kinds mentioned by “ Dorset,” I should prefer 
Valtevareda, an excellent variety, one of the 
best in fact, as it is of good constitution 
and very floriferous. If we were going to plant 
half-a-dozen, we would take alba plena, Paeoni* 
flora, imbricata, Chandleri elegans, Valtevareda, 
and Mathotiana alba. I would advise all in¬ 
tending to plant to procure their specimens in 
6-in. pots and not larger, and in ordering to state 
for what they are intended, so that bushy, well- 
furnished plants may be sent, as the object in 
this case is not to get bloom this year, but a 
plant full of branches, and such are often to be 
found in large florists’ establishments without 
buds, and they are sold at a cheaper rate.— 
J. Corn hill. 

4535.— Young Hyacinth Bulbs.— The 
bulbs in question should not be disturbed at 
the present time ; take them up when the foli¬ 
age has decayed, and plant them out next 
October in a piece of well stirred, richly ma¬ 
nured soil.—C. 

4464.—Plants for Shady Bed.—It is a 
Tather difficult matter to satisfactorily furnish 
shady situations with flowering plants thoughout 
the summer, but we think that the following 
arrangement would produce good results: Plant 
the centre portion of the beds with clumps, say 
3 bulbs together, of the Tiger, double Tiger, and 
Orange Lilies, finishing off with an outer row of 
Lilium longiflorum, alternated with Gladiolus 
The Bride. The shade is just what the Lilies 
like. In the outer portion of the bed plant 
clumps here and there of Daffodils of any kind, 
finishing off towards the edge with Crocuses, 
Snowdrops, and any dwarf-flowering bulb; then 
carpet tne surface with MyosotiB dissitiflora 
in the centre and Silene pendula com- 
pacta outside, to be planted in October from 

S lants raised in August. When these have done 
owering root them up and replace with Cuphea 
platycentra, about the best plant that can be 
used, as it flowers continuously and freely 
throughout the summer either in the shade or 
amongst other plants where the soil is poor and 
dry.—J. C. B. 

-I wrote on this in the number for October 

23 last, and still recommend the same plants. 
Spring bulbs of any kind—Yellow Turk’s-cap 
Lilies and Day Lilies, blue Monkshood and 
Larkspur, Evening Primroses, Sweet Williams, 
Thrift, London Pride, and Fumaria officinalis 
(common Fumitory), which will grow among the 
very roots of trees; also St. John’s Wort.— 
C. M., Duhbury. 

4468. — Lavender. — Seed of this may be 
sown at onoe. The young plants would be 
better planted out a year in nursery beds before 
setting them out permanently. We cannot tell 
the price per 1000'; you had best apply to some 
large nurseryman. If you could get some large 
plants you might easily get a stock quickly, as 
pieces taken off with some 6 in. of old wood 


root well if buried quite to young growth in 
free soil. In this neighbourhood the Lavender 
is grown in large fields, the plants being set 
out some 3 ft. apart in the rows, and 18 in. from 
plant to plant; they last about four years, and 
are then replaced by young stock.—J. 

I 4470.—Bulblets of Lilium auratum.— 
The time when these may be expected to bloom 
will depend entirely on the treatment they re¬ 
ceive. When the pot shows itself to be pretty 
well full of roots separate the plants and pot 
them off into 3-in. pots, and as they fill the 
pots with roots so pot them on until thev are 
in the size of pots in which you would like 
them to flower. With proper treatment they 
should most certainly all bloom next season, 
that is in 1882.—S. R. 

-Much depends on the culture, but we 

should say that you may with care expect to 
see them bloom the third year. The best soil 
for them would be for a time good sandy peat, 
giving a little weak liquid manure when in full 
growth.—C. B. 

4466.—Treatment of Old Geraniums 
and Fuchsias. —If the Geraniums are very 
lanky they may about the beginning of April be 
cut back and the cuttings inserted singly in 
small pots, standing them in the full sun, 
otherwise do not stop them. They may be used 
for bedding if carefully hardened off by placing 
in some sheltered situation in the open air 
about the latter end of May. If grown on in 
pots, shift when required, using turfy loam and 
a little leaf mould, and water when well estab¬ 
lished with clear soot water. Fuchsias to be 
shortened baok at once, leaving some 3 in. of 
last season’s wood. When they have fairly 
started into growth, shake them out of the old 
soil and replace them in the same sized pots in a 
sandy compost of equal parts leaf mould, 
loam, and rotten manure. If the plants grow 
freely, pinch out the point of the shoots and 
Bhift when the pots get filled with roots.— 
J. C. B. 

4498.—Plants for North Window.— 
The Moneywort and its golden variety would 
be two excellent subjects for the situation ; they 
love the shade, droop gracefully, and bear 
a profusion of bright yellow flowers. With 
them might be planted Cuphea platycentra. 
Lobelias (blue and white), and Fuchsias. All 
these are cheap, and should be procured and 
planted in the first week in June. We do not 
see that there would be any need for a glass 
covering.—J. C. 

4539. — Cytisus Losing its BloomBuds. 
—Probably your Cytisus is suffering from dry¬ 
ness at the root or in the air ; it requires, 
when in active growth, plenty of water at the 
root and a rather moist atmosphere. Shade 
from bright sun, and give a moderate amount of 
air, but avoid draughts.—O. P. 

4506.— Water Plants.— You might try 
Callas, keeping them about 1 ft. under the water, 
and the following would be suitable : Calamu 
variegatus, Hottonia palustris, Pontederia cor* 
data, Menvanthes trifoliate, Villarsia nymphee- 
oides, Calla palustris, and Typha angus* 
tifolia.—J. C. 

4180.— Aquatios in Tanks.— The build¬ 
ing of a cement tank is work for a builder, and 
we advise the placing of such work in competent 
hands. Mind and have it done in the summer, 
and insist upon three coats of cement. Apono* 
geton distachyon, Vallisneria spiralis, Nymph sea 
pygmsea, and Calla eethiopica.—.B. 


TO BUSINESS MEN. 

Enterprising business men who wish the best returns for 
money invested in advertising should remember that 
“Gardening Illustrated ” reaches a greater number than 
any other jonmal devoted to horticulture or rural affairs 
in the country. It* circulation is greater than that of the 
whole horticultural press of the United Kingdom put to¬ 
gether. Experienced advertisers state that their results 
from advertisements in “ Gardening Illustrated ” are far 
more than from any other paper, not excepting the great 
London dailies. 

Notice. —Readers who possess the Garden 
Annual will greatly oblige the Editor by sending 
him the names of any good gardens tn their 
vicinity omitted from, it, and by making any 
needed corrections in it. Convenient printed forms 
for filling up will be sent by return of post on 
application to the Editor, “ Garden Annual ,” 37, 
Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 
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HOBBS* 

“CARTERS* PRACTICAL GARDENER.’* 

This is a book of some 200 pages, containing 
s calendar for the year and numerous well- 
written articles on the culture of fruits, flowers, 
end vegetables. It is by no means a trade list, 
but a reliable book on culture, which our 
readers might peruse with advantage. The fol¬ 
lowing article on Roses by the Rev. Canon Hole 
will give some idea of the value of its con¬ 
tents :— 

Si to. —Beautiful Roses may be had in any 
garden which is not under the influence of fac¬ 
tory smoke, nor overshadowed by trees. The 
Queen of Flowers has a right to the best place 
—namely, that which has most sunshine, which 
isopen, but not exposed, having a free circula¬ 
tion of air, but sheltered by some adjacent 
screen, shrubbery, wall, or rising ground, from 
the wind. Although Roses may he grown suc¬ 
cessfully with other flowers, the management is 
easier and the bloom is finer when they are 
cultivated in a garden or bed by themselves, or 
in borders, as on each side of the main walk in 
a kitchen garden. If these borders are pro¬ 
perly prepared, are of a respectable breadth 
(from. 4 to 5 yards), and are separated from the 
vegetable world by a neat hedge, ornamental 
fence (which may be covered with climbers), or 
by a cordon of fruit trees, they will produce 
Rosea in their fullest perfection. 

Soil.—Get the best you can. Weak, light 
soil should be enriched with loam, leaf-mould, 
or rotten turves ; and strong, cold soil should be 
made more genial and porous with burnt earth, 
lime, and sand. In all cases the ground in 
which Rose trees are to be planted should be 
double-dug and thoroughly drained, and after¬ 
wards the spade and the hoe must keep it open 
and free from weeds. There are many RoBanans 
who have yet to learn the beneficent power of 
the hoe. 

Form. —Tall standards, which were sold at 
a guinea apiece when first introduced into this 
country, are gradually going out of cultivation, 
as less graceful and more perishable than other 
forms of the Rose tree. Old Rosarians, who 
have seen some of the most magnificent Roses 
of their experience in the first efflorescence of 
these tail-budded Briers, will go on planting 
them, hoping for that phenomenon which occurs 
so rarely in a lifetime—a genial English May ; 
but they will be generally and wisely discarded 
for plants of a lower growth. Perhaps there is 
no prettier arrangement of Roses than to plant 
ana peg them down, with a due regard to con¬ 
trast of colour, on a circular or oval bed, which 
rises slightly to its centre. 

The Parent Stock.— Roses are grown 
upon the standard and half-standard Brier, 
upon the Brier struck from cuttings, 
upon the Brier grown from seed, upon 
tne Italian or Manetti Rose stock, and 
upon their own roots. I prefer them worked 
•o low on the Brier that they will eventually 
make roots of their own ; but they may be had 
in the same form on the Manetti also, andforsome 
soil this stock is best. I advise the amateur to try 
both, by way of experiment, and Rose trees on 
their own roots also. I have long been convinced 
that the latter were not adequately appreciated 
for their beauty, bounty, and endurance by 
the Rosarian, and I trust that his friend the nur¬ 
seryman will anticipate a demand which is 
pretty sure to come. 

Which are the Best ?—The amateur 
reads long lists of Roses “ perfect, magnificent, 
superb ”—what is he to choose ? Let him com¬ 
municate his wants to those professional 
florists whom experience has taught him to 
trust, or who have a public reputation ; or let 
him visit some large collection in the time of 
Roses and select those he likes best. I would 
advise him to begin with varieties of a robust 
growth, which he will find so described in the 
catalogues ; and at the same time not to exclude 
the Tea-scented Roses from his order, because, 
budded on the Brier so low that the bud comes 
in contact with the, soil and plentifully mulched 
with long manure in the winter they are per¬ 
fectly safe, and will be perfectly beautiful. 

Planting. —Plant in November, giving four 
or five trowels of fine soil, intermixed with 
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seasoned manure, to the roots. I have tried 
bone-dust with very satisfactory results. If 
the weather is ungenial when the trees arrive, 
lay them in until a more propitious opportu¬ 
nity. 

Pruning. —Roses should be pruned in 
March, with a sharp knife, and closely. Those 
which make very long laterals should be 
shortened to a length of 18 in. about the end of 
October, for two purposes, i.e., to lessen the in¬ 
fluence of the wind upon the Rose trees, and to 
supply outtings for those who may wish to 
strike them, and finally left with five or six eyes, 
or dormant buds ; the others with two or three, 
in March. 

Manuring. —I have tried various plans for 
the last five-and-thirty years, aud have come back 
to that with which I began : a thick dressing of 
farmyard manure, laid on about the middle of 
November, when a frost has made a good road 
for the wheelbarrow, and dug in in March, fol¬ 
lowed by a second application in May, liquid 
or solid, from the tank in the cowyard, or of 
guano, bone-dust, malt-dust, pigeon, or almost 
any other manure. Ihave found a change to be 
very beneficial. 

Insects.—Insects, as a rule, are the conse¬ 
quence, and not the cause, of disease : the re¬ 
sults of defective sanitary arrangements, as in 
certain other cases not to be dwelt, upon. If the 
aphis appear you must syringe with water 
mixed with Tobacco or soap ; and if mildew 
comes you must dust your leaves with Bulphur. 
But a Rose tree in health will defy them both. 
There is only one marauder who seems inevit¬ 
able—the Rose-grub, which comes with the first 
growth in spring, which must be picked out with 
the hand, and is seldom kept as a pet. I subjoin 
a list of 

The 'Beat Twenty-four Boses for 
beginners, which will surely have the same 
effect upon them that the soup had upon Twist 
—it will make them ask for more. 'I he varie¬ 
ties not marked with an asterisk are Teas, the 
rest are Hybrid Perpetuals: Annie Wood, 
Baroness Rothschild, 'Catherine Mermet, 
Charles Lefebvre, ♦Cheshunt Hybrid (for a 
wall), Duke of Edinburgh, Di^uy Jamain, 
Etienne Levet, John Hopper, La France, Louis 
Van Houtte, Madame Victor Verdier, Madame 
Clemence Joigneaux, Mademoiselle Marie Rady, 
♦Marshal Niel (for a wall), Mardchal Vaillant, 
Marguerite de St. Amand, Marie Baumann, 
Marie Finger, Marie Van Houtte, ’''Rubens, 
♦Souvenir d’Elise, ♦Souvenir d’un Ami, Xavier, 
Olibo. 

Other Good Boses.— Hybrid Perpetual s .* 
Alfred Colomb, Marquise de Castellano, A. K. 
Williams, Star of Waltham, Duchesse de Val- 
lombrosa, Comtesae d’Oxford, S<5nateur Vaisse, 
Victor Verdier, Rev. J. B. M. Camm, Prince 
Cimille de Rohan, Madame Lacharme, Penelope 
Mayo, Exposition de Brie, Mon*. E. Y. Teas, 
Duchess of Bedford, G6n6ral Jacqueminot, 
Capitaine Christy. Teas: Gloire de Dijon, 
Niphetos, Madame Lambard, Madame Berard, 
Belle Lyonnaise, Devoniensis. 


Climbing 1 Boses. —To the remarks of 
“ F. M.’* (p. 33) I should like to add a few 
words. I quite agree with him as regards 
Princess Louise Victoria; she is very lovely, and 
has proved hardy with me this winter. The 
other Roses, too, are good in their way, but 
Reynolds Hole is not, I think, well suited for 
olimbing purposes, at least I do not find it so. 
To the varieties mentioned by “F. M.” I will 
add a few, which are justly appreciated, and I 
can recommend them to any one requiring 
vigorous climbing Roses, viz., Gloire de Dijon, 
best of all for general purposes and perfectly 
hardy ; Cheshunt Hybrid, fresh and lovely; 
climbing Duke of Edinburgh, so bright and 
good; climbing Charles Lefebvre, a vigorous 
sport of our old and tried favourite ; and climb¬ 
ing Devoniensis. Where a south wall can be 
given to it, and the wood protected in the 
winter, this lovely Rose doeB well, and is 
quite safe out-of-doors in the south of England, 
although here it has been cut down badly three 
seasons running. My friend Mr. Cater, of 
Bath, who grows Teas especially to such per¬ 
fection, tells me he has Devoniensis with wood 
1 in. or more in diqmeter, and this has stood 


bravely the past winter. To the sorts I have 
named may be added Madame Berard, some¬ 
thing like Gloire in growth and bioCm ; Blair! 
No. 2, sweet and pretty ; and last of all, and 
beat of all, perhaps, when he can be given a 
warm spot and thoroughly taken care of. 
Marshal Niel, with his glorious golden 
flowers and handsome foliage. Perhaps “ F. M.” 
will pardon these additions to his list. 
According to soil, position, and other matters, 
various kinds do well, and the reverse, so 
that a good selection is desirable for 
those wanting climbing Roses. — William 
Walters, Burton-on’Trent. 

4550. — Seedling: Briers.— Apply a good 
mulch of rotten manure to them, so as to en¬ 
courage free growth. They will be ready for 
budding in the course of the Bummer. We 
presume that it is seedling Briers that is meant, 
in which case bud them close to the soil. If 
they are half standards, taken from the hedge¬ 
rows, trim them up, cutting off all side 
branches close to the main stem. The young 
shoots which issue from it are those to be 
budded, the bud to be inserted as near the 
main stem as possible.—J. C. 

-These will grow well during the spring 

and summer, and should be ready for budding 
in July with whatever sorts of Roses 
“ C. F. R.” may select. I may perhaps here 
just mention that should he wish to try a few 
Teas out-of-doors, the Brier will be found the 
best stock for the purpose. As regards instruc¬ 
tions as to budding, this has been several times 
explaimed in this paper, and I cannot do better 
than refer “ C. F. R.” to No. 21 of Gardening, 
August 2, 1879, p. 333 of Vol. I., where he may 
learn the whole of this art, and the excellent 
account there given is rendered very plain by 
the assistance of the woodcuts of the stock, 
bud, &c. — William Walters, Burton-on - 
Trent. 

4551. —Boses from Outtings.— Allow 
the cuttings to remain undisturbed until they 
show signs of having rooted by making growth, 
when they are to be taken up carefully and 
planted out in rows some 6 in. apart in well 
stirred, richly manured soil. Mulch them with 
rotten manure, and keep them clean and well 
watered in hot weather. The following autumn 
they may either be placed in permanent posi¬ 
tions in the open ground, or they may be pot¬ 
ted.—C. 

-If the cuttings are callused, and **R. H.” 

has an opportunity of potting some in moist 
bottom-heat, they will form roots directly, and 
will no doubt bloom in the autumn. If they 
cannot be so treated, better let them remain 
where they are until well rooted, when they may 
be removed in the autumn in the usual way. 
Of course a much larger proportion will root if 
placed in moist bottom-heat. “ R. H.” must 
expect many failures where simply placed in 
the open ground, but the practice is to be 
highly recommended in order to obtain a sup¬ 
ply of Roses on their own roots. If “R. H.’* 
reads The Garden he will there find some use¬ 
ful articles by D. T. Fish and others on the 
subject.— William Walters, Burton-on- 
Trent. 


Worms in Pots.— Saturate the earth 
with a mixture of Fir tree oil, and water about 
half of each. I have known this tried with 
good result and no harm to the plants. Have 
also used it on gravel paths where worms have 
thrown up. Even a much weaker solution 
than the above will bring worms to the surface 
in less than a minute, when they can be easily 
destroyed if they do not speedily die. Fir tree 
oil is prepared by Griffiths Hughes, of Man¬ 
chester. It was brought out as a blight de¬ 
stroyer, but I find it good for use against worms 
and ants ; it must be very strong, for the latter 
neat or almost so.—S. 

Destroying Snails.— As a remedy for 
snails in a garden after reasonable destruction 
by band, I advise from experience some young 
ducks to have a run all over the garden after 
rain. They do no harm, and have no particular 
liking for anything except Onions, and th y 
look so eagerly after snails and slugs that tin y 
leave no time to turn attention to anything eUv. 
-C.M. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ANSWERS. 


4339. —Tropaolum Bpeciosum.— In 
reply to W.,” I live, not in England or near the 
sea, but in the centre of Ireland, on the top of a 
high plateau land, and in as ungenial a soil and 
climate as can be well imagined. If T. spe- 
ciosum does well here, as it does I fancy, it will 
do well anywhere. The two friends alluded to 
in my previous note live in rich land in Meath, 
but not near the sea.—Q. Q. 

4501.—Liquid Manure. —Procure a tub 
(the halt of an old oil cask which has been burnt 
out will do), and 4 in. from the bottom put in a 
stout wooden tap. Then put a layer of sand or 
small pebbles in the bottom to act as a filter 
through which the liquid will pass and come 
out quite clear. The strength depends upon 
the nature of the plant, some taking the liquid 
much stronger than others ; just colouring the 
water, however, is enough; better give little 
and often than to give it strong.—C. B. 

4552.— Heating Greenhouses.—If your 
fireplace is not in the wall that forms the back 
of your greenhouse it will not be safe to try the 
plan mentioned, because the pipes would have 
to travel Borne little distance before getting to 
the greenhouse, and would lose heat on the 
way. My pipes go directly through the wall 
into the greenhouse, and my boiler is exactly 
like yours, and is supplied by hand through the 
lid in the ordinary manner. Of course in very 
cold weather, when all the heat I can get is 
necessary for the greenhouse, we cannot take 
any water out of the boiler for domestic pur* 
poses. In mild weather we use it and fill up 
as we take it out. In warm weather I turn the 
two main cocks and stop all connection between 
the boiler and pipes. The cost of pipes with 
fixing, &c.,complete was 35s.; without the main 
cocks it would have been 25s. I might have 
dispensed with them by using wooden plugs 
inside the boiler. Yours perhaps might be 
heated by means of a saddle boiler placed at the 
back of your fireplace, but I do not think 
this, with necessary supply cistern, Ac., could 
be done for less than £5 or £6. I should advise 
a brick flue.—T. W. Y. 


4424.—Destroying 1 Bate.—One of tbe most effec¬ 
tual ways of banishing these pests is to catch one or 
two alive, and then smear them well with common gas 
tar; the more you put on them the better. Let them 
run into their holes in this plight, and you will quickly 
flud the runs deserted ; this is generally found to effect 
a speedy clearance.—W. G. P. 

4542.—Fir Tree Oil. -This oil is procurable from ihe 
manufacturer, E. Griffiths Hughes, operative chemist, 
Victoria Street, Manchester.—C. 8. 8. 

4474. — Walnut Trees Bleedinw.-TTm bleeding 
will cease as soon ss the leaves expand. Try painters 
knotting, or Thompson’s 8typtic, first wiping the 
wound dry.—E. 

4473. —Cabbages Clubbing.-Trenchup the land, 
an-i give a good dressing of lime, soot, and wood-ashes. 
Make a puddle of the same in a pall, and dip the roots 
of the plants just previous to planting. Drop a little of 
the dry mixture Into each hole.—E. H. 

4502.—Lawn on a Chalky Soil.— The season is 
getting late for laying turf, unless water is near at 
hand, though if exrense is no object the lawn can be 
made to play on this year, either by laying tnrf or sow¬ 
ing seeds. It is a question of preparation and subse¬ 
quent management— H. 

4475. —Strawberries for Clayey Bank.— Plant 
_jonce on well prepared lmd. Firm the plants well In 
the laud and mulch, watering if dry. The following are 
good kinds for the situation: Keen’s Seedling. Dr. 
Hogg, President, 8ir Joseph Paxton, and Elton Pine.— 


4305.—Guano Water.—I am sure “ A. D.”has made 
a mistake in advising liquid manure made by dissolving 
1 lb. guano in 1 gal. water; } oz. would be quite strong 
enough.—P at. 

4436. — Bones for Manure.— The product will 
hardly be so valuable when lime is used as if the fer¬ 
mentation is done by means ot damp wood ashes, as 
the latter are rich in potash The operation might he 
much hastened by moistening the neap with diluted 
sulphuric acid.—H. 

4462.—Qrasses for Chalky Bank.— The best 
oourie will be to write to some firm who make a speci¬ 
ality of Grass seeds. State the nature of the soil and 
situation fully, and ask them to Bend a suitable mixture. 
—E. H. 

4479.-Cherry Tree not Fruiting. —Cherries do 
best In a sharp, gritty soil. Perhaps the Cfierry tree in 
question is growing in a damp situation, so the wood 
fails to ripen and the blossoms are imperfect. Work 
in some old mortar and brick rubble round the roots, 
especially in the front of the border.—E. 

4504. — Pears for North Wall. — Doyennd du 
Comice may do on a north wall, but the situation is 
not suitable for obtaining highly flavoured fruit Plant 
an early Pear, such as a Jargonelle. Morello Cherries 
will not do grafted on Plum htocks.—E. H. 

4495.-Plants for Shady Rockerv.-If the shade 
is not very dense all the following will thrive : Wood 
Anemone (various), Cyclamens, Winter Aconites, Primu¬ 
las, ArabiB (various), Aubrietia purpurea and others, 
Cerastium tomentosum, Linaria cvmbalaria, Lysimschia 
nummularia, Mimulus (various), Vincas, Clematis, Ivies, 
Foxgloves, Gaultheria procumbeus, Forget-me-nots, 
Yuccas, and hardy Ferns.— H. 

4494.—Daisies on Lawns.—Dig as many out as 
possible, and top-dress the Grass with guano or some 
other stimulant to incourage its growth.—E. H. 

4471.—Improving a Lawn —An easy way of drain 
ing the GrasB plot would.be to make a hole in the centre, 
9 ft square, cart In a load of brick-bats, break those at 
the top small, and level the soil over them. To keep 
down the worms, place a layer of sifted coal-ashes 1 in. 
or more thick Just beneath the turf.—E. 

4493 .—Caterpillars on Ivy.—The best and cheapest 
remedy would be to keep a sharp eye on them and 
destroy them. A quick-eyed boy with a ladder would do 
the business if he commenced when the first leaves were 
nibbled. The garden engine, with a good supply of 
clean water, would dislodge a good many, but the damp 
might be objectionable.—E. H. 

4540 —Lawn Tennis Ground.-A good deal 
the turf is probably dead, but finish laying it down, then 
top-dress heavily with rich, fine soil, and tow thickly - 
good mixture of fine lawn Grasses. Do not begin J 
use the mowing machine too soon, nor yet cut closely. 

H. 

4545.—Guano for Lawns.— From } oz. to l 07 . per 
gallon.—E. H. 


4609. -Dielytra spectabilis—F- P.-Propagate 
by dividing the roots after flowering. Plant out In 
good soil in an open border and lift in autumn. 

4610 . —Japonica Trees —J . <?., Hanley Cattle.— 
What trees do you mean 1 Send ns a spray of each and 
perhaps we can advise you. 

4611 . —Vegetables Under Trees.—A. JR.-If the 
trees are not too close. Rhubarb. Raspberries, Radishes, 
Winter Spinach, and Early French Beans may be 
grown. Ashes are excellent for rendering clay soil 
lighter. 

4612 . —Leaf -mould. — Sallbum. — Hard-wooded 
plants such as Camellias, <fec., which have to stay in the 
same pots or the same position for several years, are 
best without leaf-mould, because of its liability to breed 
funguB, but for all fast-growing plants such as Fuchsias, 
Geraniums, Ac., which are generally potted every year, 
a little well-decomposed leaf-mould mixed with the 
soil is excellent. Well-decomposed cow or horse 
manure is better than leaf-mould when it can be had 

4613. — Painting Vines.— F. Holloway.— It Is not 
advisable to paint the Vines now they have commenced 
to grow, as you may break off the buds in doing so. The 
manure on the border should not be taken off till the 
middle of May. The temperature of the house should 
now be 45° to 50® at night and 55° to 60® by day, rising 
10® higher when air ia admitted and the sun shines. 

4614. — Insects on Plants.— C. C.—The insect on 
the leaves is brown scale. Sponge the plant with Gis- 
hurst Compound or any of the Insecticides which are 
advertised. Fir-tree oil has been recommended by 
some of our correspondents. 

4615. — Protecting Apricot Trees.— E. L. B.— 
The netting or other covering should be applied as soon 

i the buds begin to show colour. 

4616 . — Tropeeolum Bpeciosum.— A. A. —From 
any good hardy plant nursery, such as Dickson and Sons, 
Waterloo Place, Edinburgh, the Lawson Nursery Com¬ 
pany, Edinburgh, or Backhouse A Sons, York. 

4617. —Callas too Leafy —How can I prevent Callas 
from having so many leaves ? also the best way to make 
them flower freely.—J. E. [Confine their roots to smaller 
pots and poorer soil.] 

4618. —Magnolias.— W. G. L.—fry Messrs. Veitch A 
Sons, Royal Exotic Nursery, Chelsea. 

4619. —Uses of Cocoa-nut Fibre.— Harold.— This 
is useful for mixing with heavy soil to keep it open; for 
standing pots on to keep worms from entering the bot¬ 
tom ; for plunging plants in daring summer; for surfacing 
pots, vase*, or flower beds, and for covering over the roots 
of plantB in winter to protect them from frost. There 
are also, no doubt, many other uses to which it may be 
put with advantage. 

4620 . —Large Christmas Boses (Helleborus 
niger).— I hear that blooms of this favourite plant are 
grown by some of considerably larger size than one 
generally sees them. Will any reader give me a little 
help how I may grow really good flowers, as I have some 
good plants in bordersT-J. W. [Probably you allude 
to H. altifolius, or better known as H. niger maximus, 
the flowers of which are three times the size of those of 
the common sort.] 

4621 . — Paraffin Oil and Peas.— Mark.— Paraffin oil 
will not hurt Peas if they are soaked in it before plant¬ 
ing, and it protects them from mice. 

4622 . — Tea Leaves for Potting —it, G. T.— Tea 
leaves are of little value for potting. They would do to 
surface pots in summer to keep the soil moist, or to 
place over the drainage. 

4623. —Worms in Soil.—Last summer I burled 
quantity of dead leaves in my garden; on turning the 
mould over with a spade I find it swarming with worms. 
What can I do to eradicate them ?—R. G. T. [Give 
t!iem a good coat of lime and soot.] 

4624 . -Climber for London House.—What is the 
best creeper to plant in front of house (southern aspect) 
in a square in the Bloomsbury district of London, some¬ 
thing that clings without naiing?—M. W. M. [Ivy 
Ampelopsi* Veitchi.] 

4625. —Artificial Manure fbr Ferns.— E. 8. 
to I This may be givtn ss a top dressing in small quantities 

to Ferns in pots full of roots. Clay’s Fertiliser and 
8tanden’s Manure are both good. 

C. H. Thompson.— The manure you speak of is of no use 
whatever for gardening purposes. 


QUERIES. 


««M. -White Worms in Soil.—How can I get iM 
1 these ? They destroy my plants and cuttings. - 8. F. P. 

4627. —Constructing a Plant Pit.—How should 
* make a pit for keeping flowers during summer, for 
bloo ming In greenhouse in autumn and winter, and storing 
perennials through the winter?—W. A. 

4628. — Moving an Apricot Tree.—I have a 
good bearing Apricot tree, about fifty years old, against 
the wall of my house. The wall has to be taken down; 
can I move the tree with impunity, and what is the best 
way ?—C. P. 

4629. — Bose Injured by Frost. -I have a yellow 
TU.n ktd«n Rose which has covered the south side of our 
house, and has for many years given us a mass of lovely 
blossom. The severe frost of 1880 caused ua to have 
much leas blossom last May and June. This winter's 
frost has left us but very few living branches. I shall be 
greatly obliged for an experienced opinion as to how to 
treat it— Malvern. 

4630. —Shamrock.—Will any one tell me how to grow 
Shamrock in England ? I have heard that It can only be 
grown in Ireland.—T. T. 

4631. — House Slops as Manure Water.— Would 
some reader inform me how much sulphate of soda or 
iron I should put to, say, one gallon of bedroom slope, 
which I have put into a tank ? and how long should it 
stand before using for Fuchsias, Geraniums, and Rosea ? 

Novice. 

4632. —Strelitzia ovata.— I have a fine old plant of 
this which has bloomed every year for several years, and 
has now two flower-spikes on it. It has become quite 
pot-bound and requires repotting. Can anyone inform 
menf the proper mixture to repot it in?—G. F. 

4633. — Cobbett’s Indian Corn. —Will anyone 
kindly tell me where I can purchase this Corn for culti¬ 
vation ? Enquiries made in Liverpool have been entirely 
useless.—W. R. 

46S4.-Grevillea Bleeding.—I have a GrevlUea 
robusta which is growing into a fine plant, but I find 
that gum is oozing from the steal. Will this injure the 
plant? and if so, what Is the best treatment for it I 
—West Kent. 

4636 —Tuberoses.—Will anyone say why my Tube¬ 
roses don’t come on ? They have been in pots in a house 
temperature of from 65* to 65* or 70* all winter. They 
are not entirely buried in the light soil—half peat and. 
sand with loam.—C. 8. K. 

4636 —Strawberries for Light Soils.— Which 
are the best four Strawberries for succession on a light 
soil, rather shallow, but well drained and manured? 
The soil consists of decomposed granite.—W. 

4637 . —Bulbs after Flowering— Acting on hints 
given in Gardeninq Illustrated, 1 nave grown, for tbe 
first time and very successfully, Crocus. Scilla, Snow¬ 
drop, and Tulip bulbs in pots in the window. Can I 
utilise them, or any of them successfully for the same 
purpose next season ? If so, information as to watering, 
re-potting, and their treatment generally, after they 
have finished flowering, will be appreciated.—J. E. 

4638. — Treatment of Cyclamen Bulbs. — I 
have bought some Cyclamen bulbs. Ought I to plant 
them in pots, or wait till the autumn? they are 
very large bulbs.—F. Wood. 

4639 . —Ants in Cucumber Frame.—Will some 
one kindly tell me the best mode of keeping ants out 
of a frame, or of destroying them after having got in 
—Ant. 

4640 . —Flowers fbr Children. -It would greatly 
aid our flower shows for village school children u some 
one would give us a short article containing a few 
simple directions as to the best way of raising three 
different kinds of annuals in pots, giving the size of the 
pots, and the number of plants to be grown in each. 
Also state which ara the best annuals for that purpose. 
They should come into bloom at the same time and be of 
different colours. Would Saponaiia calabrica, Con¬ 
volvulus minor, and Mignonette be good ones? are 
there any better ? It is proposed to read the paragraph 
to the children when the seeds are distributed, and to 
make those who are able write it out from dictation, 
so as to impress It on their memories.—A. Stuart. 

4641 . — Temperature of Vinery.— My t ines are 
principally Hamburgh*. Would any reader let me know 
at what temperature I should have the house at the 
different atages of growth ?—Belfast. 

4642 . —Hybridising Double Geraniums.—I with 
to know if in hybridising double Geraniums doubles 
should be crossed with doubles, or doubles with single 
varieties, and if the latter, should the double or the 
single variety be the seed bearer ?— Perle de Lyon. 

4643 . — Manure for Potatoes —I have a quantity 
of fowls’ manure, dry and friable; would it be suitable 
to grow Potatoes for exhibition ? and would a mixture 
of soot improve it?— MURPHY. 

4644 . — Poinsettias.—I have had a Poinsettla some 
months in a forcing house. I received it in a healthy condi¬ 
tion, but soon the leaves turned yellow and dropped off, 
then the blossom appeared about \ in. in length of petal, 
and never opened more, though well watered and placed 
near the pipes in a sunny corner. The bare stem is all 
that remains. Can any advice be given as to future 
treatment ?—Trym. 

4645. — Hedychium Gardnerianum.—How can I 
make this bloom ?—J. G. 

4646 . —Poles for Summer-houses.—Can any 
one inform me where I can get Fir poleB, with bark on, 
for ornamental rustic-work in a garden ?—L. W. 

4647 . — Chrysobactron Hookeri.— I got a bulb of 
this eighteen months ago and planted itin a 6-in. pot; last 
summer it grew to leaf, but no flower. Could some one 
kindly advise me what treatment it should get? what 
soil? and how deep it ought U be ? It has now begun 

I to start. I put it outside the window last summer and 
kept it inside all winter.—A mateur. 

4648 .—Bookwork in Greenhouse.—Will any one 
kindly give me a few hints on forming rockwork in green¬ 
house from tufa?—C. O. M. B. 
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4649. — Plants for Damp Soils. — What are the 
beet annuals or other plants for a damp soil on the side 
of a hill, southern aspect, or perhaps a little inclined 
eastward ? Would Lobelia do for one?— Voltaire. 

4650. — Poultry Manure —What use can I make In 
the garden of my poultry manure ? Is it too strong to 
use it fresh from the hen-house? or should it be rotted 
or made into liquid manure? If so, what is the method ? 
Could the asheB from the hen-house floor also be utilised 
for manure ?-Anxiods Amateur. 

4651. —Planting Flower Beds—I have three small 
flower beds, two looking south and one south-east; I am 
very anxious that they should be pretty this summer, 
and want advice how to All them. I think carpet bed¬ 
ding looks the prettiest, and if so, what Bhould the plants 
be, and what sort of soil to suit them ? How Bhould 
Snowdrops and Crocuses be treated after blooming ? — 
Anxious Amateur 

4652. — Treatment of Hops.— I had a piece of land 
planted with Hops last autumn, so this is the first year 
of their growth on poles. I wish to know whether I 
ought to have the vines cut ? Ought not the plant to be 
encouraged to make as much growth an possible, so as to 
be the more robust for bearing ?— Pale alb. 

4653. — Pomegranates — I have a Pomegranate 
which I raised from seed; it is eight years old and 5 ft. 
in height. I wish to know what 1 am to do to get it to 
blossom. It is in a large greenhouse, well heated.— 
J. Ashdown. 

4654. —Disinfectant for Manure Tanks.— Would 
the addition of Condy’s Fluid or any other disinfectant or 
deodoriser in any way destroy the manurial properties of 
the contents of a manure tank containing principally 
bouse slops?—J. 0. P. 

4655. —Roses Struck in Bottles.—As I have four 
Rose-buds which have been struck in bottles, will some 
one tell me the best way and best time to get them into 
pots?—B. A. C. 

4656. — Ivy for Walls.— I have a garden wall 3 ft. 
high and 36 ft. long, which I want to cover with Ivy this 
season. Would twelve cuttings, planted 3 ft. apart, fur¬ 
nish the whole wall by the end of summer ? and how must 
I plant them ? I have a wooden fence on the other side; 
and if I plant it with Ivy, will the Ivy cling to it and 
creep up without support ?—G. T. 

4657. — Planting Roses.—If I plant a Marshal Niel 
Rose and a Gloire de Dijon, one on each side of my win¬ 
dow, will they flower this year ? It is a southern aspect 
A few hints about planting and training would be appre¬ 
ciated.— G. T. 

4658. — Plants for Carpet Bedding- —What can I 
grow now for carpet bedding to go with Feverfew and 
Lobelia? I have a small greenhouse.—J. J. C. 

4659. -Mice in Gardens.—What is the best plan 
for destroying mice ? My garden is infested with them, 
and they e&tuearly all the Crocuses.— Mark Taplrt. 

4600.—Grafting Vines.— Can Vines be grafted? and 
when is the proper time? and how is it managed?— 
Mark. 

4661. -Gardening for Profit.—I have a span- 
roofed greenhouse, 16 ft. by 11 ft. by 8 ft high, iu which 
I grow Cacumbers in summer. It is heated by a flue 
going all round the house under the stages. What could 
I grow in it besides, and after the Cucumbers are over, 
(I mean in winter and early spring), to make the most 
profit out of it ? or should I do better if I had a cold 
frame or another house of a different temperature ? I 
have not much garden where the house stands, only 
having 15 yd. by 12 yd., but I have another garden about 
30 yd. by 15yd. I want to make the most of it. I have 
a good deal of spare time; some weeks I have three or 
fonr days, and nothing to do. I am situated about four 
miles from a town.—Z. Q. X. 

4662. — Treatment of Vines. — I have a green¬ 
house, with facilities for heating it to any tern perature. It 
haa a Vine trained over the top, but I could not get the 
Grapes latt year to perfection. I should be pleased if 
any reader could tell me the treatment the Vine ought 
to receive ; also how to thin the Grapes, and to what 
heat the house ought to be kept, and what plants will 
grow iu the same house.— An Amateur. 

4663. — Flowers for 8unny Window.— What 
flowers will do best in a window-box placed in the full 
blaze of the sun?—A. E. W. 

4664. — Pampas Grass Inured by Frost. —A large 
old plant of this last year sent up a few shoots ; this year 
there is very little life. What treatment is necessary ? 
Should the accumulated dead grass be removed, or 
allowed still to shelter the root* ? This growth has not 
been removed for many years.—F. M. S. 


a short time such a tab will form an attractive 
object, and afford a supply of good Parsley. 

To Crisp Parsley. —Pick and wash young 
curled Parsley, dry it in a cloth, spread it on 
a sheet of clean paper in a Dutch oven before’the 
fire, and turn it frequently till it is quite crisp. It 
mav also be nicely crisped by spreading it on a 
dish before the are, putting small pieces of 
butter upon it and turning it frequently with a 
fork. 

To Preserve Parsley through the 
Winter. —Jn May, June or July take fresh- 
gathered sprigs ; pick and wash them clean ; set 
on a stew-pan half full of water ; put a little 
salt in it; boil, and skim it clean, and then put 
in the Parsley, and let it boil for a couple of 
minutes, and take it out and lay it on a sieve 
before the fire, that it may be dried as quick as 
possible ; put it by in a tin box, and keep it in a 
ary place ; when you want it lay it in a basin, 
and cover it with warm water a few minutes 
before you use it. 

Bread and Parsley Fritters.— Pour 
boiling water on 6 oz. of bread, without crust, 
cover it up for an hour, and then beat it up 
with a fork until quite smooth ; add and 
mix thoroughly an ounce of finely-chopped 
Parsley, pepper and salt to taste, and four 
eggs well beaten. Fry, in fritters, a nice brown, 
and serve with brown sauce. 

Fried Parsley.— Break the Parsley into 
*P r ig®» wash it, ani wipe it very dry ; place 
it in a wire frying-basket, and plunge this 
for one minute into a pan of boiling lard. The 
Parsley should then be drained on cap paper. 
It will be very green and crisp. The pan should 
be nearly full of fat. If the cook possess no 
wire basket, she must fry the Parsley as quickly 
as possible, and dry it before the fire when it is 
done. 

Parsley and Butter.— Wash some Par¬ 
sley very clean, and pick it carefully leaf by 
leaf ; put a teaspoonful of salt in half a pint of 
boiling water, and boil the Parsley about ten 
minutes ; drain it on a sieve, mince it quite 
tine, and then bruise it to a pulp ; put it into a 
sauce-boat, and mix with it, by degrees, about 
half a pint of good melted butter, only it will 
require less flour than generally, as the Parsley 
will add to its thickness. Chervil, Basil, Tar¬ 
ragon, Butter, Cress, Fennel, or Fennel and 
Parsley, may be added to butter sauce in the 
same way. 


Hints on Cooking- Vegetables.— 
Every vegetable intended to be served whole 
should, when put to boil, be placed,at once in 
boiling water, especially Potatoes and vegetables 
from which the outer cover has been removed. 
It often happens that Potatoes, Ac., are, to save 
time, placed in cold water and left to boil gra¬ 
dually. It is just this which allows the nu¬ 
tritious matter to escape, and renders the meal 
unsatisfying. When, on the contrary, the 
water boils from the moment that the vegetable 
is immersed in it, the albumen is partially 
coagulated near the surface, and serves to retain 
the virtue of the vegetable. The reverse is, of 
course, the rule for making soup, or any dish 
from which the water will not be drained. By 
placing the vegetables in cold water the albumen 
is slowly dissolved, and actually mixes with the 
water—a process most necessary for the pro¬ 
duction of nutritions soup. 


THIS HOUSEHOLD. 


PARSLEY COOKERY. * 

The common garden Parsley (Petroselinnm 
sativum) has been in cultivation as a pot 
herb in England from time immemorial, and 
although everyone knows its uses for garnishing, 
stuffing, Ac., its uses as a cooked vegetable are 
but little known. In order to secure a constant 
supply of Parsley, seed should be sown succes¬ 
sively from February to May in shallow drills, 
thinning the plants when up to 6 in. apart. 
The May sowing should be made in a warm 
sheltered spot where it can be readily protected 
in winter, unless frames or greenhouses are 
available. Good plants lifted in late autumn 
and potted will make very good plants, which 
may be kept in a window of any room where 
gas is not burned. Those having greenhouses 
may get a cement tub, and bore ic full of holes 
with a 2-in. auger; having given good drainage, 
draw the roots of the plants through the holes, 
filling up with soil as the work proceeds. In 


Brewing. -I wish to know in brewing: what heat 
the water should be by the thermometer when the malt 
is put into the water? and what beat the beer should be 
when set to work ?—A Subscribes. 


Keeping Goldfish.—I have the opportunity of 
getting goldfish, Ac., in a warm water dam, and 
would feelobliged if anyof the readers of Gardening 
would inform me how to make the goldfish, when 
taken from the warm, ready to be put into an 
aquarium. How many different temperatures of 
water is required ; if large jam jars would do for 
changing the water; and any other useful hints on 
goldfish keeping will be much appreciated by 
H. A. P. 

Feeding Fish.—w« have an aquarium in our dining 
room which holds ten gallons, and should be glad to 
know how often the water require* changing for three 
fish, and if they require feeding.—P ink Mat. 

Pollen for Bees.— J .—You should have a good 
bed of Crocuses, which will supply you with plenty 
of pollen. 

Rabbit Keeping.—Will someone kindly give me 
instructions as to commencing rabbit keeping, with 
h’nts as to best sorts, Ac. ?—Schoolboy. 


BIRDS. 


Woodlarks. —The bird mentioned by 
Unlucky ” is, I Bhould think, receiving the 
right treatment. If practicable I should cer¬ 
tainly advise turning it out into an outhouse or 
a spare room for a time, and also giving it a good 
tonic, such as the Finchine sold by Mr. Flory, 
of Croydon. If these instructions are followed 
it is more than likely that the bird will recover 
if it has not been ill too long, and disease taken 
too deep a root to be eradicated. The sharp 
breathing would, of course, stop its Binging, and 
is an incipient symptom of pulmooary disease, 
but if taken in time, and the tonic used as 
directed should, I repeat, effect a cure. I have 
repeatedly cured these distressing symptoms with 
the tonic mentioned.—A. d’A. 


t - These are fond of company, and will 

sing more if within hearing of one of their own 
or some other species. The bottom of the cage 
should be covered with rather dry garden earth, 
about 1 in. deep, which should be changed every 
four or five days. They eat it and scour them¬ 
selves in it. Live insects are a great treat; a 
spider or two will have a wonderful effect in 
brightening up a bird that seems dull and 
mopiBh. They are also fond of woodlice, house 
flies, Ac., and mealworms are a very good addi¬ 
tion to their diet.— Experikntia Docbt. 

Parrot Plucking its Feathers. —I 
should be much obliged for information how to 
prevent a valuable grey parrot pulling out her 
feathers. I have had the bird twenty years. It 
not only speaks, but holds conversations, and 
resents even a sarcastic tone in the voice by 
a very unparliamentary vocabulary. It accom¬ 
panies me indoors and out, and was very con¬ 
descending to the crows and the rest of the 
beggar birds, sending the crows off cawing with, 
“ Oh ! How are you ? ” and then mocking 
them with derisive laughter, till one day 1 for¬ 
got I had left her in a tree, and, returning to 
look for her in half an hour, found a jury of 
crows sitting on the top of the tree, and two 
descending to carry out judgment. I barely 
arrived in time, when poor Poll rushed to me, 
and her fast-beating heart evinced her fear; 
and since, she respectfully lets the crows alone. 
Up to last year I gave her equal quantities of 
Hemp and Canary seed in one vessel, bread and 
water in another. Finding last summer she 
commenced pulling out her feathers, I withheld 
the Hemp and have given her none since. I 
give her nuts of various kinds, and syringe her 
occasionally with water in a garden syringe. I 
have been recommended to try an insecticide 
with her, but am afraid it might kill her. She 
would permit me to rub it in were I not afraid 
to use it, fearing it might injure her. She eats 
as much as ever, and her spirits are so good 
that when she is too noisy I quietly ask as 
to the whereabouts of a little rod, when she 
tells me to stop that noise, and is peaceful for a 
time.— Eliza. 


Breeding Canaries.— In answer to “ G. M.”(p. 28) 
I should advise him to sell the rock canary that pulls 
the nest about and eats thu eggs as soon as laid. In ad¬ 
dition to being an unnatural father, he U also a mo*t, 
unprofitable servant, and therefore ought to be aent 
about his business immediately, with the proverbial in¬ 
sect in bis ear. Seriously, “ G. M.” cannot expect any 
success from Buch a cannibal, and muat without delay 
procure * substitute if he wishes to increase the canary 
tribe.—A. d'A. 

Greenfinch Unhealthy. — “ A. G.’s” greenfinch 
must be suffering from an over grown beak, which re¬ 
quires cutting down to its natural size, just the same as 
our nails require periodical trimming. Birds in thtir 
natural state sharpen their beaks and claws on stones 
and sand, Ac., but in a cage cannot always do so. Some 
birds’ beaks gr< >w to very unnatural proportions. I have 
one or two birds whose beaks very often require cutting. 
The feverish symptons I always cure by giving Fiuchine, 
and a mild aperient. I should like lo hear again from 

A. G.” to know how his bird gets on.—A. D'A. 

Larks Unhealthy. —Does “ G. W.”give them the 
right food ? They should be regularly supplied with their 
natural animal food and green food bb well, and plenty 
of good saud and clean water. Give them also a little 
tonic.—A. D'A. 

Greenfinch Bald-headed.— I have a greenfinch 
which I have had since the very hard frost in January, 
and it has always been bald-beaded. It sings well and 
is very lively. I feed it on Canary, Flax, Linseed seeds, 
and Groundsel. Could any kind reader tell me what is 
the cause of its baldness, and the treatment for it? 
—W. A. Read. 

Bird Lime-— 0 H. II. —You can get it at any 
bird shop, we should tbink. 

Eggs without Shells.—I have two Brahmas 
which continually lay soft eggs, and sometimes 
nothing hat a soft white skin. They have a good 
run, aud plenty of road scrapings, Ac. I keep them 
with Barley and Maize.— Leho. 
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POULTRY. 

White Dorkings.—In reply to B. Taylor’s 
query as to these fowls, in Bacon’s “Guide to 
Poultry Keeping ” it is stated, in regard to 
Dorkings, “ the white breed with a rose comb 
was doubtless the original variety, and the 
coloured has been the result of crossing with the 
Sussex or some similar coloured fowl. The 
white Dorking is much inferior in size to the 
silver-grey, which in its turn is smaller than 
the coloured.” I have kept these fowls, though 
not any number of them; they are good summer 
layers, and good sitters and mothers, but are 
certainly inferior in every way to the coloured 
varieties, although very nice in appearance.— 
W. H. B. 

Food, for Fowls — How often ought fowls to be 
fed a-day ? and what is the best food ?—H. B. 

Nest Boxes for Hens.—Ought these to be on 
the ground ?—H. B. 

Keeping Geese.—Will some one kindly inform 
me of the best way to manage young geese ? Must 
I keep the young broods separate ? and what is the 
best food for them ?—W. C. P. 

Blood in Eggs.—Can any one inform me of the 
cause of blood in some cases adhering to the yolk of 
eggs laid by Brahma and Dorking hens ? —Senex, 

Fowls in Gardens.— I am terribly pestered by my 
fowls scratching up the garden .seeds; they are cross¬ 
bred ones. If there are any breeds that do this in a 
less degree thau others I should like to know? — 
Herbert E. Hull. 

Hamburgh and Minorca Fowls.— I want to 
know the distinguishing marks of the Black Hamburgh 
and Minorca fowls, as to single and double combs in 
male and female, colour, character, <fcc.—W. H. B. 

Poultry for Profit.— Having for the last five years 
had experience of the advantages of Langslian fowls over 
all others, I venture to say a word in their favour. First, 
as layers they produce abundant, tine, rich eggs, superior 
to the Cochin and Brahma tribe; and next, as table 
fowls their delicious flue white flesh and ample breasts 
enable them to compete with the most delicate Dorking. 
They are not wauderers, and their handsome black-and- 
green plumage is much admired. The chickenB are 
early fit for table, and attain the size of small turkeys. 
—Halcyox. 


PAST LOTHIAN INTERMEDIATE STOCKS 

JJ —the finest Stock* grown ; bloom from July till November ; 
splendid for exhibition. Todd * superb crimson. scarlet, purple, and 
white, 6d per packet. 3 packet* for Is.—TODD A CO., Seedsmen 
Maitland Street. Edinburgh. 

T7EGETABLE SEEDS, post free.—Amateurs 

V who wish the best for exhibition or family use should grow 
Aquadulce Bean, pods 12 to 14 in. long, per half pint, 7d. Brussels 
Sprouts, superb selected, per pkt. 4d„ per o*. Is. Carrot, Improved 
Early, superb quality, per or. 6d. Carrot. Improved Intermediate, 
best Carrot out, per o*. 6d. Leek. Champion, splendid vaiiety, per 
pkt. 6d., per o*. 2s. 6d. Leek. Improved Musselburgh, per pkt. 4d., 
per oz. Is. 3d. Onion, Trebon Yellow <finest show Onion), per pkt. 
6d., per oz. 2s. Onion. Todd's Prize Mixture, contains all the finest 
sorts,_per oz. Is. Parsnip. Competitor, a splendid selection, per pkt. 
fid. Turnip, Silver Ball and Golden Ball, per o*. 3d.—TODD 4k CO., 
Seedsmen. Mnltlnnd Street Edinburgh. 


ULORIS Th I LOWERS, small packets for ama- 

■L teurs. Seeds from superb strains, unexcelled for quality and 
vnrlety. Antirrhinum (tall), do. Tom Thumb, Delphinium, Mimu- 
lus. Polyanthus, Verbena, small packets, 3d. each ; large packets, Od. 
Auricula (alpine) ox. ex.. Begonia ex. ex., Calceolaria (superb), 
Carnation ex. choice. Pico tee, Curna tion and 1’irotce (mixedChry- 
santhemum. Cineraria ex. ex , Cinerariu Tom Thumb (compact and 
beautiful). Cyclamen (ex. choice, includes giganteum). Gladiolus 
Gloxinia (superb), Hollyhock. Pansy—show and Fancy (grand), 
Petunia (single and double), Primulu sinensis flmbriata (choicest 
mixture lu the world, includes cocclnea, alba magnified, Chiswick 
Red, and all the finest varieties), small packets, Od. each; larger 
packets. Is.—TODD & CO.. Seedsmen, MaiUaud St., Edinburgh. 


rjHOICE Flower Seeds, cannot be surpassed for 

quality.—Aster,Quilled Globe (finest strain In the world). Per¬ 
fection, Pieony-flowercd, Victoria (best for exhibition) Dwarf 
Chrysanthemum, and Dwarf Bouquet, 3d., 6d., and Is. . Balsam, 
superb mixed, 6d. ; Cockscomb, superb crimson, Gd. ; Marigold! 
African (superb strain), Lemon, Orange, or mixed, 3d and fid ; 
French Gold-striped (finest strain existing),6d. and Is i Mignonette 
Miles’s Spiral and Victoria (splendid), 3d. and Gd. ; Phlox Drum- 
mondt grandlflora, mixed, 8d. and 6d.; Stocks, Tea Week, large 
flowering German, and Giant Perfection (superb), 8d , 6d. and Is 
Zinnia elecans, splendid double mixed, 3d. , Everlasting Flowers’, 
tlx beautiful varieties, Is.: Ornamental Grasses, six beautiful varie¬ 
ties, 9d. ; Flower Seeds (6d. and upwards) post free.—TODD A 
CO., Seedsmen, Maitland Street. Edinburgh. 


OLADIOLL—TODD & CO.’S “WONDER” 

U SELECTIONS.—For all classes of purchasers. Extraordinary 
value. No. 1 Wonder Dozen for 2*. Gd., free by post 3s.—Angcle, 
Calypso. Ida. James Carter. Laura, Lord Byron, Napoleon III., Nep¬ 
tune, Fcnelope, Princess of Wales. Rebecca, and Romulus. No. S 
Wonder Dozen for 3s. 6d., free by post, 4s —Achllle, Comte de 
Momy, Colbert, Conde, Due de Malakoff. Fulton, Lamarck Lord 
Raglan, MacMahon, Marie, Thalia, nnd Vesta. No. 3 Wonder 
Dozen for 5s.. free by past 5s. 8d.—Achllle, Dona Maria, Engine 
Scribe, Horace, James Veitch, Mudauio Furtado, Maria Dumortier 
Meyerbeer, Mozart, Relne Victoria, Sir William Hooker, and The¬ 
mis. No. 4 Wonder Dozen, 7s. 6d. free by post.—Amarantlie, 
Standard, Engine Scribe, Hortense, Isabella. La Favourite La¬ 
marck. Meyerbeer, Phidias, Pericles, Sir Joseph Paxton, and Velleda 
Gladiolus The Bride, one of the most beautiful of summer white 
flowers, invaluable for cutting, 2s. per dozen, post free.—TODD & 
CO., Seedsmen, 7, Maitland Street, Edinburgh. 


GJ.LASGOW Prize Cockscomb.—A magnificent 

U variety, dwarf and with very large crimson combs The editor 
of the Journal of Horticulture says—■ Anything equal to the Glasgow 
specimens I have never seen." Per packet, Od., post free.—RYDER 
St 8QN, Sale, Munches ter. 


Heating Small Greenhouses.— When 
I had my greenhouse built I had a brick flue 
which, perhaps, owing to bad construction, 
burnt a deal of fuel and gave very little 
heat; indeed, however large a fire I had, 
I could not in such weather as -we had this 
winter (20° of frost) keep out frost (my house 
is 16 ft. by 8 ft., lean-to). I got a quick¬ 
silver bottle which holds about a gallon (and 
can be bought at looking-glass silvering shops, 
Curtain Road, London), cost about 2s. 6d.; this 
is my boiler ; one hole is already made, in which 
I connected the return pipe; one other hole I 
had drilled in the side to which I connected the 
flow. I set the bottle down flat supported over 
the fire, so that the hole I had drilled in the side 
is then at the top, and the one already in is 
at the end near bottom. I connected 1-in. 
pipes (iron) which I take along the flue till they 
rise into 3-in. pipes, and these 3-in. pipes are 
ordinary earthenware drain pipes which I 
joined with tow dipped in white lead, red lead, 
and litherage. I have a cistern which catches 
the rain-water off the greenhouse in connection 
with the return pipe, and it all acts admirably ; 
my only difficulty is to keep down the heat, and 
I do not burn a quarter the fuel I formerly did. 
Drain pipes as far as I can learn have never been 
used for such a purpose, but as I have had them 
in use now two winters and well tested them, 

I can confidently recommend them. I have 
had several gardeners in to see them, and they 
say they give off a deal more heat than the 
iron pipes. I have 32 ft. of 3-in. pipe, and 
16 ft. of 1-in. iron pipe ; the lot complete with 
boiler cost under 20s. If the pipes could be 
made in longer lengths and could be fixed under 
the tables where they are safe from anything 
falling on them, I should not hesitate to use 
them in the largest and best arranged green¬ 
houses, &c. — C. W. Knight. 

Salt in Cocoa-nut Fibre.— I had some 
Cocoa fibre sent down from London for general 
gardening purposes. I found it strongly smelt 
of, and thoroughly impregnated with, salt water 
(seawater). Will this be detrimental to the 
tender rootlets of cuttings ? It is almost im¬ 
possible to wash the smell out. Has any one had 
any experience in the use of such material ?— I 
Zum. 


CHELTENHAM -THE WILLOWS, BATTLEDOWN. 

rpO NURSERYMEN, FLORISTS, and HOR- 

JL TICULTURISTS.—To bo Lot. with Posserslon, these Valu¬ 
able Nurseries, with Conservatories, Vineries, Greenhouses, nnd 
Forcing Pits, heated with Hot-wtter Pipes ; extensive Grounds 
well laid out and planted with Choice shrubs and Fruit Tre's 
capital Dwelling Home and Conch House and Stabling. The 
clinice Nursery Stock and Utensils in Trade may be acquired by 
Valuation. Further particulars may be abtalned on application to 
Messrs. HARRISON & CO.. House aud Estate Agents, Regent 
Chambers, Regent Street. Cheltenham. 


GENUINE AND CHOICE SEEDS IN 

VJ PENNY PACKETS.—One hundred of above most popular 
aud showy varieties of greenhouse and hardy annuals Including 
double imported Stocks, Asters, Phlox Scarlet Lint m, Mignonette, 
Convolvulus, Sweet Peas, Zinnias, Ac . post free, 7s. 6d. fifty 
3s 9d., twenty-five, 2s.. twelve. Is. 2d..six«d Collection of vege¬ 
table seeds for cottigers, 2s. Gd. All ih*so collections will he 
foutd Invaluable for distribution for cottagers and children, as all 
i ho varieties are of easy culture. Red Cabbage plants, 50 for Is.: 
Lettuce plants that havo stood the winter, 50 for Is.; Onion 
for planting out. havo stood the winter, Is. per 100: Daniels’ 
Defiance Cabbage plants. 50 for Is.; all free by post —W. H. SMITH, 
East of England Penny Packet Seed Iistnbllshmont, Framingham 
Norwich Mate «f Hellcsdon). 


HOOTED CUTTINGS, safe and free by post, 

-Lb at following prices ; Good autumn-struck mixed Geraniums, 
Is. Gd. per dozen: Scarlet Vesuvius, 2s.; Fuchsias, Is. 2d per 
dozen, six selected, 8d. ; Coleus, six very choice. Is. s Petunias, 
choice seedlings. 7d. per dozen; Alternnnthera magollica. Is. per 
dozen; Mimmus, Is. 2d. per dozen: Heliotrope, Is 2d. per dozen; 
Musk, three f'w 7d.; Begonias three kinds, Is. ; Salvia, three 
scarlet and three blue. Is.; Acacia lophantha, two for 7d ; Veronica, 
two for 7d.; Lobelia and Golden Fo«ther, nice plants. 50 from seed 
pan of each, Is. : Scented Verbena, three for 7a.; Sensitive plant 
two for 7d.; Cuphet platycentrn, two (or 7d. (sec Illustration In 
Gardening. Feb 5. p. 6*3, ; Chrysanthemum inodorum, six for 
ls. ; (see illustration In Qakdekino, March 12, p. 19) twelve 
mixed plants. Is. 2d. ; unrooted cuttings of the above half-priec 
all free by post. Testimonial from Mr. J.C. Hibboit. Gardener’ 
Ambrosden Vicarage Bicester, Oxon. Dear Sir,—" The seed I had 
of you last autumn gave me great satisfaction. I have nine dozen 
Calceolarias from one of your Gd. packets of seed. I think I shall have 
some very fine one*. Y'onr Cabbage seed also is first-class." To 
Mr. W. H. SMITH. East of England Fenny Packet Seed Es¬ 
tablishment. Framingham, Norwich (lateof Hellosdon). 


SAVE YOUR PEACHES. 


KHELEL’S 

Gardener’s Friend & Blight Destroyer, 

FOR PREVENTION AND CURE OF ° 

PEACH TREE DISEASE. 

Known by spotting, perforation, curling, withering, and prema¬ 
ture falling of leaves, eying back of shoots, exudation of gum 
branches spotted black and withered, loss of crops, and ultimately 
death of vine 

J, II- 1/9 3/- 4/9 7/0 

to\ 2 gal. 4 gal. 7 gnl 14 gal. 28 to SO. 
■ / Fu l particulars for use. 

to the Depot, 

***»«.«, WAUCOT PARADE. BATH. 

ALFRED HAWEs, Secretary, receive Immediate attention. 
Now used by Gardeners of Nooleinen and Landed Gentry la the 
United Kingdom. Says You* Peaches. 


Sold in Cant 

/Concentrated Essence 
V make large quantity 
Orders with remittance 


Ferns a Speciality. 

T7X0TIC and BRITISH FERNS.—In great 

J-J number and variety, suitable for Stove and Orcenhouse eulti- 
. r outdoor Ferneries, and other purposes. A Kpeclal List 
orw « | ed free on application, and our Illustrated Catalogue, 
copious, yet simple, Hint, on the Cultivation of 
j on rece, P tof «<* pennv stamps.—W. & 

J. DIRKENnEAD, Fern Nursery,Sale, near Manchester. 


"An Ideal horttenlturxl ne»«p»per."—Canon Horn, Caunton "lb* best midra- 
lor P*P*r eT , ,r published in >.ng(*nd or *oy other country."—Put* Uimiijuu 
c.L5 .. . , . ( ‘ A *• ‘be b*it emptied and matt iat*rr»tln» Joumtl of 

kind IliXteiuU. — J. Li«d*n, UnuuU. *• That excellent periodical. Tut Garb,, ” 
Profettor Owe*. BrituK A/utrum. "It decidedly tu^rrinr to *»y of 0 U« 
Journal. of the kind.”-/'iiA*i.Bi Mon**, Botanic Garden,, Sydney, X S. a! 

'£££**• h0,eT “ ,troa * u 1 k *" 


Weekly, 4d. Monthly. Is. 6d. 

THE GARDEN 

Of last week contains a Coloured Plats of 

EULOPH1A GUENEENSIS, 

And tho following Articles, Notea,and DlustraUons 


Aloe niacrocantha 
Aquaria, tropical 
Botany of California 
Carnations, tree 
Centaurea nioschata alba 
Ceratopteris thalictroides 
Climbers, stove 
Clitoria Tematea 
Ccelogyne cristata 
Colchicum luteum 
Crocuses in Grass 
Cypripediums 
Dendrobiutn Lowi 
Didiscus cooruleus 
Kpidendrum bicornutum 
Euryalb ferox 
Rulophia guineensis 
Fentlia dianthiflora 
Ferns, hardy 
flowers of season 
Flowers, spring 
Flowers on L, Maggiore 
Flowers at Glasnevin 
Flowers, spring, mixed 
Fruit culture 
Frauds 

Fuchsia serratifolia 
Galanthus JRedoutei 
Garden, the woodland 
Garden, railway bank 
Hardy gardening 
HexacentriB mysorensis 
Heaths, two beautiful 
Hellebores at Kew 
Lapagerias from seed 
Lilium pardalinum 
Lilies, Californian 
Libonias, culture of 
Limuocharis Humboldt! 
Limnocharis l’lumieri 
Lily bulbs 
Lilium auratum 
M&rica gracilis 
Meconopsis nepalensis 
Monochoria hastcefolia 
Monochoria vaginalis 
Myriophyllum sp. 
Narcissus maximus 


Nelumbium speciosum 
Nelumbium luteum 
Nipa frutlcans 
Nymphreas, the 
Odontoglossum 
Orchids in flower 
Ouvirandra fenestralls 
Papyrus Antiquorum 
Pitcairn ia coral lina 
Pistia stratiotes 
Plants, Cape bulbous 
Plants at Clapton 
Pontederia azurea 
Poppies, annual 
Pseudo-bulbs shrivelling 
Pastoral days 
Pelargonium. R.’a Unique 
Primroses, Chinese 
Rhododendrons, Sikkim 
Royal Hort. Sue. 

Rose, Mardcliai Nlol 
Roses, layering Tea 
Roses, Christmas 
Roses, twin-flowered 
Seasonable work 
Seed sowing 

Sisyrinchium grandiflorum 
Spray apparatus 
Spring notes 
Stenogastra concinna 
Strawberries, early 
Tydica formosa 
Vallisneria spiralis 
Violets 

Victoria regia 
Wallflower* 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Aquarium 
Clitoria Tcrnatea 
Didiscus, the blue 
Fenzlia, pink-flowered 
Fuchsia serratifolia 
Lilium pardalinum 
Odontoglossum 
Sweet Sultan, the white 


BOOKS AND PERIODICALS. 
PRUNING AND TRAINING IMPROVED. 

J- By J. Simmon, of Wortley Hall Gardena, Sheffield.—Nearly 
ready. 


THE WILD GARDEN ; or, Our Groves and 

JL Gardens Made Beautiful by the Naturalisation of Hardy 
Flowers.—Beautifully illustrated. In preparation.. Ready lu 

prlng-_. 


HARDEN RECEIPTS. By C. YV. Quin. 

VX Price 2s. Gd. ; post free, 2s. 8d —London : Tmx Garden Otter, 
87, Southampton Street, Covent Garden, W.O. 


THE ART OF GRAFTING & BUDDING. 

By Charles Baltxt. Illustrated Price 3*. Gd. ; post free, 
lOd.— Ths Garden Office, 87, Southampton Street, Covent 
Garden, London. 

AfUSHROOM Culture : its Extension 

and Improvement. Cheap edition, now ready. Price Is. Gd.. 
post free Is 9d.—Tin Garden Office, 87. Southampton Street. Covent 
Garden. London. W.O. 


THE 

GARDEN ANNUAL 

Almanack and Address Book 


FOR 1881. 


The most complete and accurate Yearly Refe¬ 
rence Book for the use of all interested in 
Gardens yet published. 

May be ordered of all Booksellers, Nursery 
men, and Seedsmen. 


Price Is, post free Is. 3d. Strongly bound, 
leather back, 2s., post free 2s. 4d. 


Office, 37, Southampton Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 
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CULTURE OF TALL PHLOXES. 

These unquestionably rank amongst our most 
beautiful autumn flowers. They are quite hardy, 
are easily propagated, and they can adapt them¬ 
selves to any locality or situation. Nothing 
can be more beautiful for a mixed border, and 
they are equally useful in pots for the green¬ 
house. Phloxes are divided into distinct 
sections, viz., the decussata group, which 
blooms from July to October, and the 
suffruticosa section, which flowers during June, 
July, and August. The kinds belonging to the 
first section are, as a rule, the favourites ; they 
form magnificent pyramids of bloom from 18 in. 
to 3 ft. in height, the colours varying from pure 
white to the most glowing crimson-red, with 
many other shades of colour. The varieties of 
the suffruticosa group are altogether of a 
different habit; they are dwarfer, and the 
flowers, which are fragrant, are much more 
delicate in appearance, and they bloom earlier, 
too, than the decussata breed. 


advance in growth they must be carefully 
staked, and each branch neatly tied. During 
the first year, if the plants be Btruck from 
cuttings only one shoot will be thrown up, but 
the second year a number of shoots will rise 
from the base. If the plants be grown for 
exhibition, and the trusses be required very 
fine, about four shoots should be retained to each 
plant, and all the rest should be cut clear away. 

Phloxes in Beds and Borders.— 
Phloxes make grand ornaments either for plant¬ 
ing in separate beds or in mixed borders ; but 
when they are made a special object of culture 
they should be grown in beds by themselves. 
A few plants in a mixed border form a 
pleasing feature, and afford a marked con¬ 
trast to other herbaceous plants. It is in the 
mixed border that we grow our Phloxes, and as 
all the plants in the same bed are equally 
choice, they come in for a fair share of atten¬ 
tion. Now is a good time to plant them, 
and the ground should be deeply dug and well 
enriched with good rotten manure, and through- 


many of our half-hardy bedding plants, which 
must be wintered where artificial heat can be 
given. 

Varieties.— The following are good sorts, 
and well worth growing, viz. :—Admiration, A. 
F. Barron, Edith, Gladstone, Larina, aurantiaca 
superba, Gambetta, Queen of Whites, Madame 
Bonneau, Madame Hoste, Madame Beust, Mrs. 
Ware, Mrs. Laing, Triomphe de Parc de 
Neuiily, Lothair, Mons. Van Houtte, Madame 
la Comtesse de Turenne, and Walter Ware. 
There are many more the names of whieh are 
well worth recording, but these are some of the 
brightest and most continuous flowerers. 

K. R. 

Marsh Marigolds. —All those who care 
for hardy spring flowers cannot afford to dis¬ 
pense with the aid of these. The Marsh Mari¬ 
gold (Caltha palustris), that in early spring 
“ shines like fire in swamps and hollows grey,” 
is one of the finest hardy plants we possess, 
though it is so frequently met with in wet mea- 
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The large-flowered Marsh Marigold (Caltha graudiflora). 


Propagating. —Phloxes are easily propa- out the growing season they should be liberally dows and by the stream-side that there is little 
gated. Cuttings of them may be struck in supplied with manure water. Where not offensive need to give it a place in the garden, except on 
spring and early summer. About the present to the eye a mulching with half-rotten manure the margin of water, where it is always welcome, 
time the plants will have made shoots 2 in. would be highly beneficial. When planted in Its double variety is, however, a garden plant 
or 3 in. high, and this is the best time to take the beds the first year the plants should stand of much value, and well worth a place in a 
cuttings. As many as are required should be about 15 in. apart, but the following spring moist rich border, or, like the single form, by 
taken from a plant, and inserted singly in they should be replaced, for by this time they the water-side, or in the artificial bog. This 
2-in. pots. A very slight hotbed would be will have increased in size, and will require double Marsh Marigold is frequently seen in 
the best place in which to root the cuttings, more room. The first year they will begin to the London flower markets in spring. There is 
but they would strike freely in a cold frame bloom towards the middle of August, and also said to be a double variety of the smaller 
under handlights, or even in the open air, if continue for six or seven weeks, and the second Caltha radicans, which differs from the common 
shaded from bright sunshine. If under glass, year they will begin in July, and continue till plant in being about half the size, and by hav- 
whether on a hotbed or in a cold frame, they the end of September. ing a creeping tendency. Everybody knows the 

will, providing all goes well, be rooted in about When the plants are in a healthy condition, common Ficaria of our woods, with its myriads 
three weeks, when they may have more air, the second season they will throw up a good of polished golden flowers in spring. The white 

and soon after be placed in a position in the number of shoots, when they should be re- and double forms are well worthy of garden 

open air. duced to five or six. When more are allowed culture. Still finer, however, inasmuch as it 

Phloxes in Pots.— If they are intended to remain the flowers are not so fine. A stout is twice as large, is the Caltha grandiflora here 
for pot culture, as soon as the pots are filled stake should be placed to each plant, and as figured. This fine species is a native of Southern 
with roots they should be shifted into 6-in. the shoots keep growing they must be securely France, and was introduced to our gardens 
pots, in which they may be allowed to bloom, tied to it. In exposed situations high winds some years ago, and is now successfully culti- 
A very excellent compost for Phloxes consists make terrible havoc with Phloxes when this vated as a border flower. It is quite hardy, 

of three parts sandy loam, one part leaf-mould, little duty is neglected. A succession of young and thrives to perfection in ordinary open 

and one part rotten manure. During the period plants should be kept up from cuttings. Divid- border soil.—W. R. 

of growth the pots Bhould be plunged up to the ing the old roots with the spade is a rough-and- Self-sown Portulacas. —Few annuals 
rims in coal ashes in the full blaze of the sun, ready way, but the plants are never so fine are more beautiful than these, yet, with the 
but sheltered from cutting winds, and they either in flowers or foliage as those raised from exception of a batch or two in the mixed 
should receive abundant supplies of water, cuttings. border, one seldom sees them. They should 

both at the roots and overhead. Occasional Those who have only a limited knowledge occupy a situation fully exposed to the sun. 
supplies of manure water will considerably of plant culture cannot do better than grow Here we always have one large bed of them, 
increase the size of the truss. As the shoots Phloxes ; they do not require half the care of | which never fails to obtain a large share of 
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admiration ; and this requires less attention 
than any bed in the garden. About the middle 
of April, when the soil is dry, I skim off 
about 1 in of the surface, which I run through 
a sieve ; then I manure and dig the bed, spread¬ 
ing a little of the sifted soil evenly over the 
surface, and the result is, by the end of May, a 
good regular bed of plants. This is done every 
year, as, besides the necessity of manuring and 
digging, if left to themselves they come up 
far too thickly, and consequently weakly. 
The surplus sifted soil may be used for other 
beds ; it is always so full of Beed that a small 
quantity of it is sufficient for a bed. If I were 
forming a bed for the first time, I should procure 
a packet of seed, and after mixing it with some 
dry earth sprinkle it evenly over the surface at 
the time and in the manner above described. 
I find this to be more satisfactory than raising 
seedlings in a frame and transplanting them. 
They come into flower as early as the other 
bedding plants, and last the whole season. 
They succeed best in a light, sandy loam, and 
require but little water.—D. U., Dorchester. 


HOW TO GROW VIOLETS. 

As Violets are found so abundantly in woods 
and by the sides of hedgerows, few imagine 
that they require a generous s>il, or that they 
are improved by good cultivation. In preparing 
a bed for them, the soil can scarcely be made 
too rich, provided it is open aud well drained, 



Sweet Violet (V. odorata). 


aud under such conditions there need be no 
lack as to quantity or quality of bloom. They 
thrive well on a moderately heavy, rich soil ; if 
it happens to be light and gravelly, some stifl 
material and plenty of manure must be added to 
it, and if poor and hard clay, it will be benefited 
by the addition of some sharp, gritty matter, 
and abundance of rotten manure. Aspect, too, 
is quite as important as the proper preparation 
of the ground. Violets require shelter, but not 
that of a wall. Their natural shelter is a 
hedge-row, in which they get currents of pure 
air, which are so essential for keeping down red 
spider, and for maintaining the foliage in a 
healthy state. In town gardens, and in gardens 
surrounded by high walls, they are seldom 
healthy. They grow well on the north or north¬ 
east side of a Hornbeam hedge, provided it iB 
somewhat naked at bottom, so as to allow the 
sun to shine on their leaves early in spring, and 
also afford a partial shade in summer. When, 
however, the soil is deep and rich, they will 
bear a considerable amount of sunshine without 
injury. It is well to have a fow plants of them 
in different positions, so as to ensure a 
succession of bloom. On south borders they 
dwindle and die ; but a few roots on sunny 
banks will produce some early pickings. Violets 
of all kinds are easily increased by means of 
cuttings made from stout, short runners, 
rejecting all that are wiry and hard, and 
they should not be taken from plants that 
have grown in pots or under glass. The cuttings 
should be taken off the first week in April if 
they are intended to bloom next year, put under 
hand-lights on a shady border, and kept close 
until they have begun to grow, when the lights 
may be tilted a little, gradually increasing the 
space, until at last they may be wholly dis¬ 
pensed with. By September they will be ready 
tor transplanting, when they may be planted in 
beds 4 ft. wide, three rows in a bed, 1 ft. apart. 
This will afford space to hoe between the rows 
while they are growing. They will soon spread 
and fill the beds; but they must not be allowed 
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to remain more than two, or, at the 
most, three years in the same place, 
or the flowers will become small and short 
stemmed. If they are permitted to remain 
more than two years on the same pieceof ground, 
they must either receive liberal top-dressings of 
rotten manure, or copious applications of manure 
water. Another mode of propagation, which is, 
perhaps, attended with the least trouble 
is, as soon as they have done bloom¬ 
ing, to get a few large plants and tear 
them into as many pieces as possible with a little 
bit of root attached to each. This is how I 
always propagate my Violets, and those I had 
planted last April covered the ground long 
before autumn, and since October, when the 
weather has been mild, they have afforded 
ample pickings. Little pieces without roots 
may be placed underhand-lights and treated the 
same as cuttings. Of varieties, perhaps the Rus¬ 
sian is the most popular. In warm, sheltered 
corners it will begin to bloom early and con¬ 
tinue to furnish flowers even during severe 
w’eather ; the Czar, which is an improvement on 
the Russian, has flowers of a deep blue colour, 
of great substance, and supported on stout foot¬ 
stalks, 8 in. or 9 in. long. 1 re-plant a portion of 
this variety every spring. The newly -planted 
beds begin to bloom the first week in 
October, and we have a succession of flowers all 
the winter. R. 


Aurioulas from Seed.— Auriculas raised 
from seed if properly treated will flower the 
□ext season, and, considering the high prices 
these plants are sold at, I certainly think that 
growing them from seed is much the best and 
cheapest plan. In the spring of 1880 I Bowed 
i packet of seed in a pan of finely sifted mould, 
with plenty of silver sand mixed with it, and, 
covering it with damp moss, placed the pan in a 
cool conservatory. The seed came up very 
thickly, and soon we had to divide the tiny 
plants (each about the size of a sixpence), put¬ 
ting them separately into small pots. During 
the greater part of the summer we kept them in 
an open frame, always giving them a liberal 
supply of air by day, and covering them at 
night. Auriculas do not by any means grow 
quickly, but these plants made very good pro¬ 
gress in the short time, and when the winter 
approached they were quite strong enough to be 
left in the frame, and they escaped the severe 
frosts, being well protected at night. Now we 
have between 50 and 60 fine strong plants,nearly 
ill of them throwing up clusters of buds, and 
this week we filled two beds with the same 
Auriculas, and hope soon to have a grand show 
of flower.—VV. A. G., Olenvar. 

Double Potentillas.— The hybrid varie¬ 
ties of Potentillas constitute a class of showy aud 
desirable hardy perennials, w hich seem to have 
sprung up within the past few years; the double- 



Double Potentillas. 


flowered kinds are most showy, and they possess 
the additional advantage of lasting a longer time 
in perfection than the single sorts on the plant 
and also in a cut state. There seems to be 
about three dozen distinct named varieties, and 
a great number of them have emanated from 
Continental sources, though they may be all 
obtained in any of the large hardy plant nur¬ 


series. These represent every type of shade, 
size, and colour that it is possible to obtain, 
though such a large number is not indispensable, 
as a good selection of the most distinct kinds 
would be found to embrace most of the qualities 
of the whole race. The culture of these plants 
is, as is the case with most hardy flowers, a 
"simple matter ; they luxuriate in a light deep 
soil. The more fully exposed the position which 
they occupy is, the better it appears to suit 
them ; and thus treated they soon form vigorous 
specimens, and produce flowers in great pro¬ 
fusion for many weeks in succession—in fact, 
from the beginning of summer till the middle of 
autumn. 


SPRING FLOWER SHQWS. 

The first exhibition of spring flowers held this 
year in the Royal Botanic Society’s Gardens, 
Regent’s Park, on March 30, was one of the 
best March shows we have ever seen held there. 
The Hyacinths were especially good, especially 
those from Messrs. Osborn & Sons, of Fulham, 
which carried off the first prize. Narcissi from 
the same firm served to show what valuable 
plants the Daffodils are for early spring when 
well grown in pots. Roses from Messrs. Paul 
& Sons, The Old Nurseries, Cheshunt, and from 
Messrs. Veitch & Sons fully illustrated the 
value of Roses in pots. Any cne having a good 
greenhouse may grow Roses, and certainly no 
flowers grown can more amply repay the 
trouble and expense they may incur in their 
culture. Six specimen plants of Deutzia gra¬ 
cilis from Mr. Douglas, of Loxford Hall Gar¬ 
dens, conveyed an idea of what perfection this 
grand hardy shrub may be brought to, whilst a 
collection of plants of Lachenalia tricolor, from 
Mr. B. Noakes. Highgate, was admired by 
everyone. The Lachenalia is a bulbous plant 
of easy culture. It will grow in a greenhouse 
or window. It is cheap and increases rapidly. 
Good soil and plenty of water are the chief 
essentials to the production of healthy foliage 
and large spikes of orange-red tipped blossomr. 
The group of Cyclamens from Mr. H. B. Smith, 
Ealing Dean Nursery, Middlesex, showed the 
perfection t> which this excellent spring flower 
has been brought. The flowers varied in colour 
from the purest white to the darkest crimson, 
and some of the blossoms measured 2? in. long. 
A beautiful hardy mauve-coloured Primrose, 
named Primula pubescens, was shown by 
Messrs. Veitch & Sons, who also showed a 
basketful of the double yellow Primrose, lifted 
from the open ground. A new Azalea also 
came from the same firm named Roi Leopold 
alba. It appears to be a remarkably free 
bloomer, and the flowers are of the purest 
white, sometimes slightly splashed with 
ink. Fine groups of Orchids and other spring 
owering hot-house plants were shown by 
Messrs. Carter & Co., of Holborn, and Mr. 
Williams, of Holloway ; among the latter we 
noted that excellent window or greenhouse 
plant Imantophyllum cruentura, bearing huge 
heads of brilliant scarlet-orange blossoms. A 
group of plants of the useful hardy Azalea mol¬ 
lis was shown by Messrs. Cutbush & Sons, of 
Highgate, in which was a great diversity of 
colour, the plants having been raised from 
seed. 


MUSK AND MONKEY FLOWERS. 
(mimuluses.) 

With the common Musk we are well acquainted; 
and as a window plant, Mimulus cardinally 
makes a good companion to it; for though 
taller, it is equally fragrant, and its bright scar¬ 
let flowers are more showy than the small yello 
blooms of the Musk, whilst M. moschatus Hsr 
risoni (or Harrison’s Musk) is one of the most 
useful of plants, either for window, greenhouse, 
or garden culture. These are quite hardy, and 
well adapted for borders. Many of the large 
flowering varieties of Mimulus make beautiful 
pot plants for the summer decoration of the 
greenhouse and conservatory, where they keep 
up a succession of bloom from the middle of 
June until August. A mixture of clay, loam, 
and a good quantity of silver or river sand suits 
them admirably. They should always be kept 
in a cool place and liberally supplied with w ater. 
When done flowering they should be placed in 
some sheltered corner outside, or in a cold 
frame, where they will remain all winter, and 
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•hould be allowed to start into growth undis¬ 
turbed until the young shoots are 1 in. long; 
they should then be taken out of their pots and 
divided if increase is wanted, or the whole plant 
may be repotted in any desirable sized pot, and 
replaced in their old quarters, to remain until 
ready for the purposes for which they may be re¬ 
quired. Plenty of water while growing is, with 
Mimnli, more a necessity than any particular 
selection in the way of siteor other requirements; 
i ndeed, they belong to a class of plants that readily 
accommodate themselves to circumstances. The 
following varieties are well suited for potculture, 
viz., M. aurantiacus splendens, a kind with a 
golden-yellow ground blotched with crimson, 
and beautifully spotted in the throat; M. albus 
elegantisiimus, a very finely spotted variety, 
with white ground, the lobes and margins being 
marked with crimson ; M. cupreus, orange and 



Cardinal Monkey Flower (Mimulus cardinails). 


erhnson ? M. cupreus speriosus, a kind with 
larger blooms than the cupreus. and more richly 
spotted with deep yellow and bronze crimson ; 
M. cupreus Brilliante, a kind lately raised by 
Messrs. Carter and Co. ; M. coccineus, fine 
scarlet; M. guttatus and M. luteus, both bright 
yellow ; M. exquisitus, a sort with a beautiful 
orange ground brilliantly edged with crimson 
and elegantly spotted ; and M. Meteor, orange, 
with large violet and bronze-shaded blotches. 
The blooms of many of these have a peculiar 
musky scent, and are as exquisitely marked as 
those of any herbaceous Calceolaria. They look 
well when dotted here and there amongst other 
flowering plants, or placed together in group3 ; 
bnt those who have only seen them, even at 
their very best, thus artificially arranged cannot 
form any conception of the grand effect whic h 
they prodace when grown in grqat natural 
masses. There are large patches of the beautiful 
yellow and crimson M. maculosus growing wild 
in many of the quiet marshy nooks of the river 
Caddon, in Scotland. Those, however, who do 
not care to go to the trouble of getting named 
kinds may get apaoket of Beed of/a good strain, 
which, if sown at once in a warm frame, or even 
under a bell-glass in a window or greenhouse, 
will prodace a quantity.of plants hearings great 
variety of flowers. Harrison’s Musk, it may be 
well to remark, cannot be raised from seed, but 
must be propagated by dividing ita roots in 
spring, or by means of cuttings during the sum¬ 
mer, which will strike readily in a pot of sandy 
■oil placed in a shady window. 


4334.—Plants for Small Beds.— Some 
of the new dwarf varieties of Phlox Drummondi 
are as suitable as anything for edging beds, if 
care is taken to pick off all faded flowers, in¬ 
cluding seed vessels. If the beds are cut out 
on Grass turf, P. D. nana Snowball would be 
the best for edging, then one of the red dwarf 
varieties, while the centre could be filled with 
the grandiflora kinds, which are a little taller. 
The showiest of these are vermilion, purple, 
violet, crimson, and rose, all with white eyes. 
They are the showiest plants I know of which 
ca n be raised from seed to bloom the first year ; 
the colours are very intense, and the texture of 
the flowers velvety, and they are most profuse 
and continuous bloomers. They require a rather 
light, but rich, well worked, and manured soil, 
and must be planted out immediately they have 
made three pairs of leaves. They are best, there¬ 


fore, sown about the middle of April in a very 
slight heat, so as to require as little hardening 
off as possible. The grandiflora kinds require 
the leader to be pinched when they begin to 
grow freely, so as to promote the growth of 
side shoots and make the plants bushy. An 
edging of two rows of Indian Pinks, with centre 
of mixed Diaothus Heddewigi, would also look 
well. For a dry soil, an edging of Echeveria 
secunda glauca, or second row of Amarantus 
melancholicus ruber, and a centre of Geraniums 
or dwarf Antirrhinums, would look as well as 
anything. For a bed sheltered from the mid¬ 
day sun, Pansies and Violas are as suitable as 
anything; a border of purple Pansies and a cen¬ 
tre of white-flowered Geraniums would look 
very chaste. These last flower best where 
slightly shaded. Better still would be abed of 
mixed Belgian Pansies. A great variety of 
colours can now be had on these ; in addition to 
the old shades of colour, there are lavender, grey, 
chestnut, several shades of crimson and yellow 
and gold with crimson marks, so that richly 
coloured beds can be made of them alone.— 
J. D. 

4337.—Plants for Half-shady Bor¬ 
ders. — Spiraea japonic*, common Columbine 
and its varieties, Solomon’s Seal, hardy Ferns, 
German Iris, the Day Lily, common Narcissus, 
Polyanthus, Primroses, Auriculas, *Hepaticas, 
Pansies, Christmas Bose, * Vincas, Mimulus of 
all kinds, *YVood Anemone, Double Pilewort, 
Scillas, *Lily of the Valley, American Cowslips, 
Dog’s-tooth Violets, Fritillarias, Anemone apen- 
nina, hardy Primulas of many kinds, all very 
beautiful and distinct from onr native sorts ; 
Tradescantia virginica, ^Campanula Pull a, Lon¬ 
don Pride, Trollius or Globe Flower* of many 
varieties, Ranunculus aconitifolius flore pleno 
(Fair Maids of France), Spireea venusta, Spiraea 
Ulmaria (Meadow Sweet). *Ompbalodea verna. 
Those marked * are spreading, trailing, or creep¬ 
ing plaBts, and should be allowed to grow nearly 
as they like. In a border of peat the situation 
will suit several hardy Orchids, and Cypripc- 
diums, and also the American Wood Lilies 
(Trilliums). Climbing shrubs for wall fating 
tost— Cotoneasters, Virginian Creeper, com¬ 
mon Jasmine, Jaaminnm nudiflorum, Cydonia 
japonic*, common Honeysuckle, Ivies ; Gloire 
de Dijon Rom also suits in elevated positions 
in well-drained soil.—J. D. 


House and Window Gardening. 


RUNNER BEANS AS WINDOW ORNA¬ 
MENTS. 

A labge yard may be very useful, but it rarely 
forms a pleasing addition to the prospect from 
one’s dining-room windows. Sometimes how¬ 
ever, our less- fastidious forefathers have be¬ 
queathed us a view of this character, and instead 
of bemoaning we should see if we cannot much 
improve it. Last year we tried an experiment 
on what was anything but an attractive back 
window, facing due east, and hoping to instruct 
some of the readers of Gardening Illustrated 
we now give the result. In the first place we 
had all the glass in the lower sash of the win¬ 
dow taken out and replaced by others of orna¬ 
mental glass, while a shelf, broad and strong, 
was 'set on a level with the inside sill, resting 
on slips nailed to the framework. This was 
of course, painted in keeping with its surround¬ 
ings, and on it were then placed pots containing 
well-grown specimens of such handsome hardy 
Ferns as Scolopendium, Crispum, Asplenium 
marinum, A. Tnchomanes, Ac., a fine Osmunds 
regalis in the centre towering over the heads of 
its lesser brethren ; a handsome Virgin Cork 
basket filled with Harrison’s Musk was sus¬ 
pended from the top and presented a very strik¬ 
ing and pleasing appearance. 

On the outside sill at each side of the window 
was placed, early in June, a pot containing 
Runner Beans, and stout tarred twine being 
fastened to nails driven into the woodwork close 
to tbe pots, a sort of trellis was formed by lead¬ 
ing the twine up tbo sides and across the top of 
the window. The plants grew rapidly, coiling 
themselves readily round the rough well streach- 
ed cord and soon gave the objectionable window 
a very different look, especially from the inside ; 
the handsome foliageana bright blossoms (which 
were followed in due course by an abundance of 


delirious pods) often eliciting the surprise and 
admiration of our visitors. This year we purpose 
replacing the pots by a permanent window oox 
in the corners of which we shall plant our 
“Painted Lady” friends and allow them to 
repeat their satisfactory performance of last 
Beason while thereat of the oox is occupied by 
other subjects. G. G. P. 


Geraniums and Fuchsias in Rooms. 
—The Fuchsias should now have most of the 
old soil shaken away from them, choosing a time 
when the old mould is in an intermediate stage 
between wet and dry, as it then comes away 
more freely, and be replaced in pots only juBt 
large enough to contain the roots. Put good 
drainage in each pot, and use a light, free com¬ 
post of leaf-mould and a little loam or good 
garden mould, adding to it about one-sixth 
of silver sand, such as is to be obtained at most 
large general dealers. At the same time cut in 
the main shoots somewhat just above where a 
free young growth is coming out-, but if the 
plants are not at all in growth, cut them in first 
and wait till signs of active life are visible before 
re-potting. When the roots touch the sides of 
the pot, shift into the next sized receptacle. 
Give plenty of air in the summer, and when the 
weather comes very fine place the plants in 
the open air night and day. The Geraniums 
may be treated in mnch the Bame manner, bat 
if they are young plants they will not need 
cutting in. and they should get even more air 
than the Fuchsias and plenty of light, or they 
will not acquire substance enough to flower. 
The. Geranium loves heat, light, and plenty 
of air, facts which may not be forgotten by 
those growing this showy family of plants.— 

A Good Hardy Window Plant.— 
I have had bulbs of Eooomis punctata throw 
up flower-spikes in the beginning of October, 
and last till March, almost as fresh as when first 
expanded. I grow nrny of them in pots, the 
persistency of the flowers making them very 
useful, and 1 should think almost indispensable 
to window gardeners. Although quite hardy, 
this plant is more suited for pot-culture. My 
treatment is as follows : Shake out. divide 
when necessary, and re-pot in April, using sandy, 
rotten turf and decayed manure. Stand the 
pots during the summer in a hot sunny situation 
giving plenty of water ; thus treated, in the 
early autumn every bulb shows a spike of 
flowers, when they are removed to the green¬ 
house or sunny window.—J. M. 

Honeysuckles in the Dwelling- 
house. —Some years ago, a m I was passing 
through a room only nsed occasionally, I 
perceived an odour of fresh flowers that 
surprised me, as noDe were ever kept there; 
but, being in haste, it soon passed from my 
mind. Not long after, being in the room, I 
noticed the same perfume again, and this time 


n 



Spray of Dutch Honeysuckle. 


I proceeded to investigate the matter. On 
raising the curtain of the east window, I found 
that a branch of Dutch Honeysuckle bad found 
its way between the two sashes at one corner 
while growing in the summer, and had extended 
itself quite across the window ; and on the 
branch inside there were three or four duster* 
of well-developed flowers, with tbe usual 
aocompaniment of leaves, while on the main 
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bush outside there wu not as yet a leaf to be 
seen. The flowers inside were fast as beautiful 
and fragrant as if they had waited until their 
natural time of blooming. Since then I have 
tried the experiment purposely,) and always 
with the same result.—M A. 

Eurya latifolia variegata.— This, 
although not altogether new, is far from being 
as common as it deserves to be. Its close- 
srowing, shrubby habit and handsome, striking 
foliage render it well adapted for the winter 
decoration of cool conservatories or sitting- 
room windows, where the scanty stock of 
flowers has to be set off by and contrasted 
with bright, handsome foliage.—E. H. 

Syringing Window Plants. — All 
growers of flowero in windows are often per¬ 
plexed by the difficulty of keeping their plants 
fresh and green, and, consequently, are obliged 
to resort to frequent syringings, and where 
many flowers are in one window this operation 
entails no small amount of labour to remove, 
syringe, and replace each plant. A very useful 
little implement to inside window gardens I 
have found in the “ Odorator,” sold ready for 
use by all chemists at the small cost of 6d. each. 
With one of these “Odorators” a spray of 
moisture, light as dew, may be directed over 
the whole of the stand of flowers, or over any 
particular specimen only, and if done early 
every morning in the warm weather, the effect 
will be beneficial to all plants loving a humid 
atmosphere. I have adopted the above method 
for several years, and have found my flowers do 
well under it. The above instrument can also 
be used for applying Tobacco water to a plant 
when in bloom without fear of injury to the 
blossoms, as any particular leaf or spray may 
be operated upon without affecting the other 
parts of the plant.—A best a we. 

4472.—Perns for Wardian Case.— 
Many of the kinds were quite unsuited for the 
case, hence your failure. Two of the best 
species of filmy Fern should be planted before 
all others, as they are extremely beautiful and 
luxuriate in the close moist atmosphere. These 
are Todea superba and pelluciaa, to which 
may be added Hymenophyllum Wilsoni and 
Tunbridgense, two small and pretty kinds. 
Pteris cretica, Niphobolus lingua, Adiantum 
Capillu8-veneris, Doodia caudata, Asplenium 
foeniculaceum, are all suitable kinds. Lygo- 
dium scandens is a climbing species, and then 
there is the climbing Club Moss (Selaginella 
cassia arborea), a charming subject for the pur¬ 
pose, the foliage being of a bright metallic hue. 
As a carpet plant nothing is so neat as Selagi¬ 
nella Apoda. We would advise that only peat 
be employed to plant them in mixing with it a 
good portion of silver sand and pieces of sandstone. 
The treatment iB simple enough—keep the 
soil just nicely moist without at any time 
watering heavily, open the door of the case 
now and then in tine morning for an hour or 
two, and in the hot weather sprinkle the foliage 
now and then, allowing the moisture to dry off 
before closing.—J. C. B. 


THE SHRUBBERY. 

Pruning Evergreens.— Laurels, Ever¬ 
green Oaks, &c., that are required as screens to 
shut out buildings or any unsightly objects 
may now be freely thinned out. A good many 
of the large branches may be entirely removed, 
so as to admit plenty of light and air to the 
lower part of the tree. By so doing, and shorten¬ 
ing back the remaining stems, they will be 
found to break freely into growth below, thus 
forming plenty of foliage low down where 
required. A little timely thinning and keeping 
the tops open will prevent them from drawing 
up naked, and ensure the fulfilment of the 
purpose for which they were intended. Shrub¬ 
beries, in like manner, soon become a wilderness 
of growth if not looked after and kept properly 
thinned, and choice plants are soon overgrown 
and spoiled by common free-growing varieties. 
Every plant should stand in a clear space, and 
any that are found to be encroaching or injuring 
the others, either by immediate contact or 
shade, should be at once cut back or removed. 
Such plants as common or Portugal Laurel may 
be headed back to within 3 ft. or so of the 
ground, and these will form dense plante for 


removal another year. In pruning back others 
it is necesMury that it should be done with 
care and judgment, avoiding all stiff, formal 
shapes. Plants, of whatever kind, should be 
allowed to assume their own natural forms, as 
in this state they are generally far more pleasing. 
The pruning, therefore, should be done with the 
view to assist them in maintaining a natural, 
easy form of growth, which may generally be 
done by simply removing any loose straggling 
branches that are unduly taking the lead. Hol¬ 
lies generally assume the pyramidal form, and 
these and Coniferm should be looked to at this 
season, to see if there are rival leaders contend¬ 
ing for the mastery. Should this be the case, 
the best situated for forming a fresh lead should 
be selected and all others removed without 
unnecessary delay. 

Willow Screens.— While it takes seven to 
ten years to grow a good fence of Holly or 
Thorns, a good Bcreen for protection from wind 
can be grown from Willows in two or three years. 
My mode of operation is to order from a 
nursery man sufficient stout green Willow faggots 
(1 ft. long), to extend the desired length, 
reckoning them three to the lineal yard, or 1 ft. 
apart. The faggots must be cut in 9-in. lengths, 
and placed in the trench thus X< 6 in- deep, 
with the buds all pointing upwards. They 
should be planted not later than the middle of 
April—D. H. 

4507.— Fruiting oi Euonymus.— The 
tree in question will probably fruit when it gets 
larger, and in a measure exhausts the soil 
around it; it does not usually fruit when the 
roots can find much good food. It may be, too, 
that our summers lately have not been warm 
enough to mature the wood, hence the reason 
why the flowers fall off.—J. C. 


Making 1 Lawns. —About thirty years ago 

1 had occasion to convert an old kitchen garden 
into a lawn, and having resided some time on 
the borders of the Sussex South Downs .and 
seen the short sweet herbage that grows on the 
chalk, I took a hint from Dame Nature and 
procured a truckload of small broken chalk 
from a Lincolnshire chalk pit, and Bpread it 

2 in. thick over the surface of the ground. On 
this I laid the turf 4 in. thick, which I procured 
from a common in the neighbourhood, and after 
some weeding out Thistles, Dandelions, and 
Plantains, I was rewarded in two years’ time 
by one of the best lawns in the country, which 
never suffers from drought or wet, and which, 
for the fine quality of its herbage, is the admira¬ 
tion and envy of the neighbouring gardeners. 
The only treatment it has had since 1S50 has 
been, in 1865, a dressing of limestone and 
road scrapings, riddled over it through a fine 
sieve, which produced a thick growth of Trefoil 
and white Clover, which still flourishes. Plan¬ 
tains are easily got rid of by cutting their roots 
2 in. below the surface of the ground and draw¬ 
ing them out. Dandelions are more difficult to 
destroy, their tap-roots being so much longer.— 
G. F. H. 

Weeds on Lawns.— Lawn sand is very 
efficacious, but comes expensive. The prin¬ 
ciple of the lawn sand is that the larger 
sized leaves of weeds absorb so much of the mix¬ 
ture as to kill the weeds, and so give a greater 
chance for the Grass to spread. * * G. F. ” might 
effect the same on a less expensive scale. The 
presence of Moss as a rule betokens poverty of 
soil. If therefore the lawn is well raked in the 
spring, so as to clean) off the Moss, and some 
fresh Grass seed sown, an improvement will be 
experienced, or some nitrate of soda may be ap¬ 
plied thinly, and a sowing of seed the following 
year.—S. R. 

A Weeding Lesson.— We have often 
spoken of the importance of killing weeds before 
they come up, or before they have reached a 
tenth of 1 in. in height. It is then done with 
the single stroke of a steel rake or hoe. A bed 
of flowers should be raked once a week, whether 
the weeds appear or not. It requires four 
minutes for each raking, and for the entire 
months of May, June, and July forty-eight 
minutes. This leaves the bed at all times per¬ 
fectly clean and mellow. If the ground is full 
of foul seeds, they will come up in warm, moist, 
growing weather in one week, and once or twice 
their green points had just appeared, when the 


weekly raking was given. In another bed of 
equal size, where raking was omitted, they came 
up in a week, and in two more weeks were from 
3 in. to 6 in. high, reouiriDg one hour to clear all 
out by hoe and hand. This must be repeated 
every three weeks, or four times in the three 
months, requiring halt a day’s work to keep the 
weeds under for the three months, and even then 
doing it imperfectly.— Cultivator. 

Illegible Addresses.— Will you allow 
me space for a few words upon a subject which, 
especially at this time of the year, when most 
people are getting plants or seeds through the 
post, may be considered as of general interest ? 
I allude to the curious habit that many (other- 
wise good penmen) have of writingtheir addressee 
in such a manner as would puzzle the most 
clever of experts to make out. Letters con¬ 
taining orders for plants, otherwise quite clear, 
are often signed in such a slapdash, eccentric 
way that it is quite impossible to make sense of 
the signature. Sometimes the name of the 
writer only is illegible, but more frequently a 
portion, and that the most important part, of 
the address isnot to be deciphered, so that, after 
many vain endeavours, the sender cuts the 
Gordian knot by simply sticking that portion 
of the letter containing the address bodily upon 
the wrapper. Such being the case, can it excite 
surprise if many parcels never reach their 
destination. If only in their own interests, 
purchasers should take care to write name and 
address legibly, and they would, I am sure, do 
so if they only knew how much time and worry 
they would spare the sender, who, in addition to 
having the mortification of knowing that the 
parcel so carefully packed has gone astray, has 
often to bear unmerited reproach and is in¬ 
volved in an unnecessary ana profitless corre¬ 
spondence. Let me beg of those sending orders 
to write the name and address clearly and 
legibly, and they will save those whom they 
may favour in this way much labour ana 
vexation.— J. Cornhill, Byfleet. [We entirely 
agree with our correspondent, as we often get 
letters complaining that our advertisers are not 
honest, because goods ordered from them have 
not been sent, and invariably it turns out they 
have been sent and returned for the reasons 
stated by Mr. Cornhill.—E d.] 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary , 

April U to 16. 

Sowing Cottager's Kale, Asparagus Kale, and green 
Curled Kale ; also Snow’s Winter White, Leamington, 
Knight’s Protecting, Wilcovo and Summer Broccoli. 
Thinning out Carrots in frames; also thinning Lettuoes, 
Radishes, and Turnips. Sowing a collection of Ever¬ 
lastings. Pricking out Leeks, Chervil, and Borage. 
Potting CSladiums, Balsams, and young Vines. Earth¬ 
ing up Potatoes in frames; also putting a little earth over 
choice ones above ground. Sticking Peas. Getting all 
bedding plants out under south walls, to harden as fast 
as they become fit for exposure. Hoeing amongst all 
growing crops as fast as the weather will permit. Sowing 
Scarlet Runners in deep trencher, so that they may be 
easily protected from frost; also Nasturtiums, Migno¬ 
nette, Larkspurs, and Convolvulus; and likewise a col¬ 
lection of Antirrhinums. Pricking out Lettuces, Celery, 
Asters, Stocks, and Tagetes. Planting out spring-sown 
Cauliflower plants; also Giant White Cos and All she 
Year Round Lettuces. Tying down young shoots in 
early Vineries, and thinning Grapes where required. 
Potting plants of Scented Verbenas, Tricolor Pelargo¬ 
niums, and Tomatoes. Giving .Cucumbers a little top- 
dressing, picking oir all false blossoms, and stopping 
them were required. Clearing off Broccoli stumps and 
other vegetable refuse. Manuring the ground and 
getting it dug up as fast as is convenient. Potting off 
seedling Ageratums, Solanum»,and Petunias; alsoAlter- 
nantheros, Coleus, Verbenas, Vegetable Marrows, and 
ridge Cucumbers. Mowing and cleaning up pleasure 
grounds, and rolling down all gravel and turf that require 
it. Hoeing between rows of Parsnips, Onions, and 
Carrots. Giving manure lor Celery a final turning. 
Weeding Box edgings. 

Glasshouses. 

Orchids. —Particular attention must now 
be paid to the atmospheric conditions surround- 
ing Orchids, increasing the amount of moisture 
in every house with the brightness of the 
weather. Avoid closing the houses early in the 
afternoon with a sudden damping down, nothing 
being more likely to break down the tissues of 
Orchids than violent fluctuations of temperature, 
combined with excessive moisture. On bright 
days the ventilation should be gradually reduced 
during the afternoon, and the night tempera¬ 
tures reached just as darkness sets in, a chink 
of air being left on every house through the 
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Flower Garden. 

Lawn tennis and croquet grounds that have 
been considerably loosened by severe frost will 
require more than ordinary care to bring them 
into proper condition again. All plants of 
questionable hardiness, such as Pampas Grass, 
Tritoma Uvaria, &c., may now be safely divested 
of their withered foliage, as young growths will 
now be pushing up strongly, and the old leaf 
covering, so essential during winter, would now 
only blanch and draw up the young growths 
proceeding from the base. After all the decayed 
material has been cleared off, a top-dressing of 
well rotted manure or leaf-soil will greatly in¬ 
vigorate the plants. The Pampas Grass is 
suitable for groups by the margins of ornamental 
water; and the Tritoma is one of the most effec¬ 
tive of flowering plants for the background of 
herbaceous borders or for groups backed up by 
dark coloured evergreens, especially Yew edges 
used for screens to shut out unsightly objects. 



night to keep the atmosphere gently moving. 
A word of advice may now be necessary about 
the use of the syringe, as its indiscriminate em¬ 
ployment soon makes havoc among choice 
Orchids. It is useful only for damping spaces 
under the plants, and others in houses where it 
is difficult to reach with the water-pot. We 
never syringe our plants overhead, but after 
very hot days, succeeded by mild nights, a slight 
dewing over is invigorating to the cool species, 
but it is an operation that requires to be done 
with a skilful hand, as one syringeful of water 
is sufficient to go over a large houseful of plants. 
It will now be necessary to use every means to 
keep down all insects that are likely to damage 
the young roots, now progressing. 

Stove and Greenhouse Plants.— Pay 
particular attention to winter-flowering plants. 
Keep the young stock of these regularly potted 
and stopped in order to produce a dwarf bushy 
growth. Where there is not sufficient stove 
accommodation to push the young stock along 
rapidly, a frame with a bed of fermenting mate¬ 
rial in it will be found a suitable place in which 
to forward soft-wooded subjects. The atmo¬ 
spheric conditions of a frame of this kind are 
very suitable for quickly establishing all newly- 
potted plants. Avoid overcrowding, as one 
well grown plant is worth several indifferently 
grown ones, and will give much more pleisure 
to the grower when the flowering season arrives. 
The Libonias must be treated somewhat diffe¬ 
rently from the general stock of winter flowering 
plants. These when done flowering should be 
only slightly topped over, and the pots should 
receive a rich top-dressing. They should be 
placed in the full sun all through the growing 
season, and should not be allowed to get into 
too luxuriant growth, or they will not flower 
well. Attend to the potting of Caladiums, 
Achimenes, Gesneras, and Gloxinias. The two 
latter do best in frames throngh the summer 
season. A slight hotbed should, if convenient, 
be placed under them, into which the pots 
should be half-plunged, and a few inches of clean 
Moss should be laid over the bed. On this 
their foliage will lie, and will be found to keep 
clean and healthy till the flowering period 
arrives. 

Some of the hardier kinds of greenhouse plants 
may now be removed to sheltered positions out¬ 
side. This applies to Myrtles, Agapanthus, 
Aloysias, Pomegranates, &c. These, if slightly 
pruned before being placed outside, with the 
exception of the Agapanthus, will be found to 
break freely, and will produce fine woody 
growths that will bear quantities of flower later 
on in the season. Pay regular attention to the 
shifting and pinching of Fuchsias, as spring is 
the best season in which to get these well fur¬ 
nished. A nice genial warmth suits them per¬ 
fectly, with a slight shade during bright weather; 
and the foliage should be kept moist with the 
syringe during the greater part of the day. Pe¬ 
largoniums will now require increased supplies 
of water and abundance of ventilation to keep 
them sturdy. A good Btock of zonals should be 
coming on for early summer blooming. Endea¬ 
vour to keep them sturdy by growing them on 
in cool positions, but submit them to all the 
sun and light possible. Successional sowings 
must be made of the different kinds of annuals 
suitable for pot culture. 

Ferns. —As root action will now begin to be 
active, anything approaching drought must be 
avoided, as nothing tells so seriously against the 
development of fine fronds as dryness at the roots. 
The Lycopodiums will now be getting established 
and must be very liberally watered, even more 
liberally than the Ferns. Many of the finer 
kinds are worthy of more extended culture than 
they now receive. L. laevigata, when well grown 
and well coloured, is one of the most exquisitely 
beautiful plants in cultivation. To have it in 
perfection, it should be potted in pure turfy peat, 
and very liberal drainage must be given, as 
during the growing season it requires an almost 
constant stream of water at the roots. But the 
most important point is to place it in dense shade, 
at the back of the house, under some of the taller 
growing Tree Ferns. In such a position the 
fronds will put on that fine lustrous blue tint 
which in this plant denotes perfect health. The 
night temperature for stove Ferns should now 
range about65°, and by day 75° will be sufficient. 
The greenhouse kinds should be at from 50° to 
65° at night, and from 55® to 60® by day* 


Bocconia cordata. 


Another noble plant is Bocconia cordata, with its 
Spirrea-like plumes reaching a height of 10 ft. 
and very ornamental foliage. This may now be 
safely planted, and, being a strong, vigorous- 
rooted plant, will flourish in any ordinary soil. 

Fuchsias of the Riccartoni or gracilis type, 
where used as permanent out-door decorative 
plants, are, as a rule, killed to theground this year, 
even in mild locali t ies; but this is no disadvantage, 
as if cut down at once, they will make fine speci¬ 
mens during the season. Any one wishing to 
try other kinds should gradually harden off 
young plants, and finally plant them out at the 
end of May. Hydrangeas that have withstood 
many years out-of-doors are this season so much 
injured by frost as to necessitate cutting to the 
ground. Many tender wall shrubs and climbers 
are also very much cut up, and it will be advis¬ 
able to prune them back to the sound portions 
forthwith, in order to concentrate the energies 
of the plants on the current year’s growth. 

The young shoots of the various sorts of Cle¬ 
matis will now need frequent attention as regards 
training, for if they once become matted 
together the flowering points get injured in 
separating them. Clematis .Tackmani and C. 
lanuginosa are amongst the best of the older 
varieties of Clematis ; the former, a rich purple, 
is extremely floriferous ; the latter is a very 
large lavender-coloured variety. Theso look well 
trained thinly amongst Wistarias, Banksian 
Roses, and similar climbers. Such combinations 
look well on bare tree stems in shrubberies; 
sweet-scented Honeysuckles are also especially 
suited for such purposes. Any one having 
plants in pots of kinds that is desirable to try 
out-of-doors should lose no time in getting them 


planted, breaking up the soil well, and adding 
some rich compost, in order to give the plants a 
good start, after which annual training only will 
be found necessary. The work of hardening off 
plants for summer bedding will now occupy 
much attention, variations of temperature at 
this time of the year being rapid and very trying 
to tender vegetation. 

Look well to watering, but always have the 
chill taken off the water, even for the commonest 
plants. Prick off seedlings of all kinds before 
they become drawn up weakly in the pans or 
boxes in which they were sown ; a good reserve 
of extra lights is very serviceable for placing 
over such transplanted subjects for a few days 
until they get rooted afresh. Where the stock 
of ordinary plants has been reduced by the 
winter, annuals will have to be pushed on to 
make good the deficiency. Stocks, Asters, 
Zinnias, Marigolds, and similar plants, if sown 
as recommended last month, will now be fit for 
pricking off 3 in. apart, and will 
make available material next 
month. Where carpet bedding 
is practised old plants of Alter- 
nanthera may bo pulled to 
pieces, and if dibbled thickly 
into boxes or frames filled with 
light sandy soil every piece 
will make a good plant. 

Auriculas. — Those who 
have any plants likely to be too 
early would do well to have a 
cold frame behind a north wall 
in which to place them. A few 
backward varieties may be 
placed in a frame facing the 
south, in such a position that 
the sun’s rays may fall upon 
it during the greater part of the 
day. This is recommended until 
the flowers show colour, 
after which it will bo necessary 
to shade them from the sun, as 
no flowers are more easily in¬ 
jured by sunshine than those 
of the Auricula. The offsets, 
whether put in during the au¬ 
tumn or at the time of surface¬ 
dressing, should now be repotted 
if they have grown sufficiently. 
Want of success in growing the 
Auricula is often owing to over¬ 
potting. Flower trusses over¬ 
crowded with pips should be 
thinned out with a pair of 
sharp-pointed scissors. 

Dahlias. —Shift youngplants 
as they require it; they so rapid¬ 
ly fill the small pots with roots 
which exhaust the soil, that the 
plants are checked before one is aware of it. Incold 
localities it is often necessary to pot them in 
8-in. or 9-in. pots, and then plant out about the 
first week in June, but in the south of England 
5-in. or 6-in. pots will be large enough, as the 
plants may be put out a fortnight earlier. 

Pinks in Beds and Pots.— Show varie¬ 
ties that have started to grow must be 
helped by stirring the surface of the beds, and 
also by mulching if that has not been done. 
See that any plants not steady enough in a gale 
are supported by short sticks. Look out for 
wireworms and the leather-coated grub; both 
these pests are troublesome ; the latter hides 
under ground, and comes to the surface at night 
to feed. Cuttings, or pipings of forcing Pinks 
should be put in’as soon as they can be obtained; 
those put in at once will make good tufts for 
potting up next autumn. We are now striking 
ours in a hot-bed, and as soon as rooted they 
will be inured gradually to the open air, when 
they will be planted out 9 in. apart on an open 
piece of rich ground. 

Ranunculuses. — These pretty little 
flowers will now be above ground ; and if the 
weather is dry it will be necessary to water 
them. They seldom require water in the north, 
but in the south of England in a dry season 
water carefully applied between the rows with¬ 
out wetting the foliage is necessary in order to 
ensure a successful bloom. 

Fruit. 

VineB. —Houses of permanent Vines started 
in November will now be taking their last swell¬ 
ing, and the most forward will be colouring j 
but it will not be wise to hurry them, as undue 
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haste is sure to end in want of colour and finish 
—a disappointment that might often be avoided 
by giving more liberal supplies of warm air, 
more water at a temperature of 85° to the in¬ 
ternal borders, and a low r er range of heat by 
night. Keep the daily routine in mid-season 
and late houses well in hand, and on no ac¬ 
count allow the tedious operation of thinning to 
fall behind. Give insideborders plenty of good 
liquid, a few degrees warmer than the bouses 
in which the Vines are growing, and see that 
external roots are well protected. 

Vegetables. 

Potato planting should be completed forth¬ 
with ; for strong growing kinds the rows should 
be 3 ft. apart, ana the sets 15 in. ; moderately 
robust growing kinds 30 in. apart; and in the 
case of the early kinds, which for the most part 
are short in the haulm, 24 in. apart will be ample, 
except where it is intended to doubly crop the 

g round by planting between the lines Cauli- 
owers, Savoys, &c., when the rows should not 
be less than a yard apart. If the sets have been 
started in soil, or Cocoa-nut fibre, drill or trowel 
planting will be imperative in order to retain 
the whole of the rootlets ; all the eyes except 
two should be rubbed off, a procedure by which 
a more even and also a heavier aggregate weight 
of crop will be assured than if a larger number 
of eyes were retained. The early Ashleaf sec¬ 
tion planted on warm borders some weeks ago 
will now need close attention to ward off frost; 
for some considerable time protection may be 
afforded by drawing the soil entirely over the 
haulm, and as soon as this is too high, litter or 
bracken must be brought into use for the pur¬ 
pose. 

Peas and Beans.— Stake second early 
Peas, and give an occasional dusting over with 
soot or lime to keep off slugs and sparrows. 
Earthing up is not absolutely necessary; indeed, 
the utility of the practice at all is doubtful, 
except as affording some slight protection to the 
earliest crops. In other cases, and particularly 
in dry soils, ridging up must prove injurious by 
preventing the direct action of the rain. In 
rich soils Broad Beans may require to be earthed 
up as a support against strong winds ; in some 
instances they will require thinning out to about 
9 in. apart in the rows. Successional sowings 
of both Peas and Broad Beans should be made 
at about fortnightly intervals. A first sowing of 
dwarf or French Beans may now be made in the 
most sheltered spot available; Osborn’s Forcing 
is a good variety for the first crop, and to suc¬ 
ceed this there is none better than Canadian 
Wonder. In favourable localities as to weather, 
Scarlet Runners may be Bown now, but the last 
week of this month will be a better time for 
most districts. 

Another sowing of Radishes, Lettuces, Tur¬ 
nips, Beet, and tne principal sowing of Kales, 
Broccoli, Cabbages, and Savoys will form the 
main bulk of seed sowing for the present. 
Asparagus plots shold now have a good sprink¬ 
ling of salt; and Seakale that has been forced on 
the ground should have all ashes or whatever 
material has been used removed, the ground 
dug and manured ; and as soon as the crowns 
have well started into growth, all shoots except 
one should be rubbed off. Salt is a very stimu¬ 
lating manure for this crop also, and may be 
applied after the ground is dug. Also clear off 
all the protecting material from Globe Arti¬ 
chokes, thin out the stools by removing the 
weakest outside suckers, and with these make 
good all blanks, or additional plantations; dig 
the ground deeply, and afterwards apply a 
heavy mulching of manure ; this is a crop that 
suffers from drought very soon, hence the de¬ 
sirability of at once applying the mulching. 
Rhubarb plots require similar attention. 

Plant out according to requirements, and as 
ground becomes vacant, Cauliflowers, Cabbages, 
Cole worts, Brussels Sprouts, and Savoys. All 
the Cabbage family should be planted in rather 
deep drills or trenches, which will, in the early 
stages of growth, facilitate the application of 
water, when necessary, whilst the frequent use 
of the hoe amongst the plants graduallyincreases 
the amount of soil round the stems, so that ulti¬ 
mately the plants stand as deeply in the ground 
as if earthed up. If not already done, the main 
crop of Carrots should be sown immediately; 
the Scarlet Intermediate and Altringham are 
good kinds for this purpose. Where young 
small Carrots are required, a bed, in proportion 


to the demand, of the Early Horn may be sown 
every five or six weeks during the summer. 
Beet may also be sown in most places during 
the next w r eek in deep, well-worked land. 
Large roots are not desirable; therefore, too 
much room should not be given—15'in. between 
the drills will be ample. The Pine-apple, when 
true, and Dell’s Crimson are perhaps as good 
kinds as any. A good breadth of Spinach Beet 
may be sown at the same time ; if a dry sum¬ 
mer follows, and there is a scarcity of Spinach, 
properly so-called, this will be found valuable. 
Sow Chervil in small quantities once a fortnight 
or three w r eeks, and Mustard and Cress weekly, 
not forgetting the curled variety of the latter. 
Lettuces growing in dry warm elevated posi¬ 
tions will be better mulched before the moisture 
is all evaporated from the soil; this will, to 
some extent, save watering, and at the same 
time assist growth. All Lettuces should be 
tied up to blanch when large enough for that 
purpose. 

GLASSHOUSES & FRAMES. 

INDIAN PERIWINKLES. 

(vincas. ) 

Vinca rosea and alba, both old-fashioned 
plants, are very neat in habit, free in 
growth, and floriferous; they are by no means 
difficult to manage, but they require rather 


any other; aud the fact must 
never be lost sight of that they at 
all times require to be kept 
fully supplied with food and 
moisture. Should they, at 
any period of their growth, ex¬ 
perience a dearth in this respect, 
the whole appearance of the 
plants at the flowering time 
will unmistakably show the 
effects of it. Plants of superior 
luxuriance may be obtained by 
planting them out, either in 
frames in a gentle bottom heat, 
or in a light house where a 
genial atmosphere can be main¬ 
tained. Some Parisian growers 
cultivate them in this way. Air 
must be freely admitted on fine 
days, but it should bo taken off 
early, and the plants syringed aud 
the house well damped down. As 
soon as the soil is fairly permeated 
with roots, weak manure water 
may be administered with benefit; 
it will strengthen them and put 
a gloss upon the foliage, and 
will improve the quality of the 
flowers. If the plants have 
been kept growing from the 
time of the first shift without 
check, they will by the middle 
of the summer have formed 



and more airy quarters, where they will get 
well hardened by the autumn. By subjecting 
them to this treatment, and by pinching them 
back as required, Btocky, hardy little plants 
will be formed, and the production of 
strong flowering plants the next season will be 
comparatively easy. In September they should 
be placed in a house where the average tempera¬ 
ture is sufficient to keep them in health with¬ 
out in any way exciting them into growth. As 
the days shorten gradually diminish the sup¬ 
ply of water, allowing them sufficient only to 
keep the fibres healthy and the foliage from 
suffering. About the middle of February they 
may be shifted into 2^-in. pots, using a com¬ 
post of equal proportions of loam, leaf-mould 
and peat. Place them where they may receive 
an increase of 10° of heat, keeping them as near 
the light as possible. As Boon as they are well 
established, shift them into 4-in. pots, and if it 
is desired to have larger specimens they may, 
later on, be put into the next size. For the 
last shift, a compost of half loam and leaf-mould 
and half-rotten manure may be employed, but 
the latter must be quite two years old, other¬ 
wise the proportion must be reduced. Rotten 
manure may be used in a pure state for Vincas 
with great success, provided it is several years 
old, and has been turned over many times to 
purify it. They make root more freely and 
grow much more rapidly in this rich soil than in 


Indian rcriwinkle*(Vinca alba Qculata.) 


neat little bushes, and will 
be studded with their deli- 


different treatment from that which is generally 
accorded them, in order to realise their true 
worth. They are often grown in a strong heat 
amongst a miscellaneous collection of stove 
plants, where they fail to receive that amount 
of light and air which is so necessary for the 
maturation of the wood. When subjected to 
this treatment their blooms are apt to be drawn 
up in a meagre manner, and they altogether 
fail to attain that bushy, vigorous habit which 
distinguishes them when placed in conditions 
favourable to their requirements. The very 


cately pretty rosy and white 
flowers. They are then found very ac¬ 
ceptable for the decoration of apartments and 
the conservatory, inasmuch as they form a com¬ 
plete contrast to most other blooming plants of 
that period of the year. If larger specimens 
are wished for some of the plants may be kept 
to be grown on the next year ; and if sufficient 
space can be spared to grow them well, they 
will prove very strong and effective. 

Indian Periwinkles are useful for decorative 
purposes in the form of small plants raised from 
seed sowu in moderate heat in March, and if 


best place in which to grow them is in a light 
pit, either plunged in or placed on a gentle bot¬ 
tom heat. There enjoying a maximum of light, 
and being constantly supplied with those condi¬ 
tions of heat and moisture which they delight 
in, they grow vigorously and produce flowers in 
profusion. If this convenience cannot be ac¬ 
corded them, they may be very well grown upon 
a shelf near the glass in a warm greenhouse. 
Vincas are easily propagated by means of cut¬ 
tings made of half-ripened wood. If inserted 
in silver sand, placed in the stove or propagat¬ 
ing house, under a hand-glass, they will take 
root freely. When fairly rooted, let them be 
inured to the ordinary atmosphore of the house, 
when they may be potted off into 2i*in. pots, 
using fibrous peat with a good admixture of 
silver sand. As soon as they are fairly es¬ 
tablished, they should be placed in cooler 


grown on in a medium temperature, they form 
busby little specimens for summer or autumn 
decoration ; after that they should be kept 
rather cool and dry, or should have just enough 
moisture to keep the foliage fresh until the days 
begin to lengthen, when they should be pruned 
back to the desired foim, be placed in a moist 
growing temperature, and as soon as fairly 
started into growth they should be shaken out 
and repotted in rich soil. After that they w'ill 
make rapid progress, and few plants form 
better shaped specimens then these Periwinkles 
or Vincas. By merely pinching out the grow¬ 
ing points of shoots that are out-stripping each 
other, they may be grown into perfectly sym¬ 
metrical proportions without any staking or 
tying, a practice that should be discouraged as 
far as possible in plant culture. The white kind 
with a red centre, generally called V. elegantis- 
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airaa, which we now figure, makes a striking 
object in groups of stove and greenhouse plants 
in summer. The principal enemy which these 
Vincas have is red spider, and that should be 
kept down by syringing, and above all by main¬ 
taining a vigorous growth by means of liberal 
applications of liquid manure, and maintaining 
plenty of atmospheric moisture in the structure 
in which they are grown. 


MAIDENHAIR FERNS. 
(adiantum.) 

These are general favourites for decorating 
greenhouses, rooms, and for furnishing material 
for mixing with cut flowers. All the Adiantums 
are well worth growincr, but for all practical 
purposes about a dozen kinds will be ample 
for any one to have. Those kinds which 
growers for market cultivate will generally be 
found to best answer the purposes of the general 


increased and grown in the same way, excepting 
such kinds as British Maiden-hairs (Adiantum 
Capillus-veneris), which have creeping rhizomes, 
ana these are usually increased by cutting up 
old plants into small pieces and potting them at 
once in 5-in. pots. To furnishing green fronds 
of Adiantum cuneatum for cutting, a grower 
near Tottenham devotes several houses. The 
plants for this purpose are grown in 1‘2-in. pots, 
in good peat, loam, and sand. When these large 
specimens become exhausted from contant cut¬ 
ting, they are pulled to pieces and potted in 
8-in. pots, and are replaced by a batch which 
has been thus treated previously and become 
well established in large pots. In this way a 
continuous succession of fine healthy plants is 
kept up. The house set apart for plants for the 
present cutting is kept much cooler than those 
in which they are being brought on in succession, 
and by this means the fronds become hardened, 
assume a deeper green colour, and last in good 


and A. formosum are favourites, and so are also 
the stronger growing, broad-leaved kinds, such 
as A. trapezilorme, macrophyllum, and Cathe- 
rinae ; in fact, most of the Adiantums, when 
grown into neat little specimens, soon command 
purchasers, but many of them are useless for 
cutting, and too slow growers to be remune¬ 
rative. The culture of Ferns is very simple, 
whether grown in rooms or in greenhouses. They 
require plenty of water at the roots, a moist 
ratherthan a dry atmosphere, plenty of drainage, 
and a partially shaded situation. They cannot 
stand a gas or fire-heated room for any length 
of time ; indeed, a low temperature would do 
them less injury. They will grow in any good 
garden Boil free from worms, to which is added 
some silver sand or road drift. Repotting need 
only be done about once in two or three years, 
but a top-diessing of artificial manure or a 
liberal supply of manure water are necessary 
when tho pots are very full of roots. When the 



Gulden Maklaa-halr Fer (Adiantum W il’ amsi). 


cultivator, as they consist of the hardiest, 
uickeat growing, and most useful kinds. The 
ind most in demand is the Maiden-hair Fern 
(Adiantum cuneatum), and with this—so great 
a favourite is it—it would be diff cult to over¬ 
stock the market. It is of medium growth, and 
stands well in rooms when not subjected to the 
influence of gas-light. It is, in fact, everybody’s 
Fern. It is increased by division of the roots 
and by spores or seeds, which are sown in 
September and Ootober, in pots filled with light 
sandy soil. A little finely-sifted brickdust is 
generally placed on the surface of the pots, 
because it soaks up moisture, and prevents the 
plants, when making their appearance, from 
damping off, which they are very liable to do. 
The pots are plunged in beds in which there is 
a little heat, and they are covered with bell- 
glasses, small lights, or circular pieces of glass. 
When well established, they are pricked out 
thickly in small pots, and afterwards divided 
and potted on until they are in 5-in. or 6-in. 
pots, or larger as desired. All Ferns are 


condition after being cut for a much longer 
period than if they had been subjected to a 
warmer temperature. A. gracillimum, which is 
a variety of A. cuneatum, is now becoming 
popular as a market plant, on account of its 
light and graceful fronds, which are excellent 
for bouquets. It seeds readily, comes true to 
character from spores, and is. therefore, a 
favourite with growers. A larger variety, 
named A. concinnum latum, has during late 
ears been held in high estimation ; and this has 
een so far fortunate for growers, as it can be 
raised to any extent by means of spores, the 
produce of which in one year may be grown into 
beautiful specimens, well furnished with large 
and graceful, rosy-tinted fronds. A. decorum, 
an old variety not unlike A. cuneatum, still 
maintains its value as a market Fern. It is a 
fast grower and an universal favourite. A. 
scutum is also a good variety, resembling, when 
well grown, the beautiful A. farleyense, but it 
is much more easily grown, and it lasts long in 
perfection. With some growers A. hispidulum 


fronds are getting brown or musty the best plan 
is to keep the plants rather dry, and tie the 
fronds in bunches and draw them over the sides 
of the pot. This allows young growths to come 
up, and when this is the case, water more 
freely and remove the old fronds. The Maiden¬ 
hair Fern which we now figure (Adiantum Wil- 
liamsi) is one of the best that can be grown in 
a greenhouse; it resembles the true Maiden-hair 
(Adiantum Capillus-veneris) in appearance, but 
it makes a much better specimen, and large 
plants of it can be grown in very small pots. 
When young the fronds are covered with golden 
farina, like the Gold Ferns (Gymnogrammas). It 
is a native of Peru, from whence it was intro¬ 
duced by Mr. Williams, of the Victoria Nurseries, 
Holloway, who has now a large stock of it, as 
well as of all the kinds mentioned above. 


The African Lily (Agapanthus umbel - 
latus).—This plant is amongst the most useful 
and most easily cultivated greenhouse plants 
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we possess. It may be grown as a large or small 
specimen, and is exceedingly desirable for 
rooms, and very showy. The Agapanthus is a 
handsome greenhouse perennial and a sure 
bloomer, and throws its large heads of delicate 
blue Lily-like flowers well above the foliage. 
In the south of England and Ireland it is often 
grown as a hardy plant, but even where this is 
the case, well-grown specimens in pots will be 
found useful. A good plant in a 12-in. pot, with 
six or eight heads of bloom upon it, is one of 
the handsomest subjects for a single vase that 
can be employed, and we always think it looks 
best in a room. It should be grown in a cool 
greenhouse, and in a good light. We have re¬ 
cently potted our plants in a good strong loam, 
sand, and leaf-mould, ramming the soil firm. 
They will have room and light and air, and when 
they come into flower during the summer they 
should be used exclusively for single vase work 
in the windows, passages, or front halls ; for, 
being very hardy, the plant stands dry and 
draughty situations better than many others.— 
J. S. 

5601. —Geraniums and Fuchsias.— 
Pot the young plants at once separately in 3-in. 
pots, and keep them rather close for a few days 
until they are well established, when they may 
be placed in any convenient situation.— 
W. A. G. 

5602. — Tree Mignonette. — The chief 
secret in growing Mignonette indoors is to have 
one of a strong and robust growth, and for this 

1 can recommend Miles’ Hybrid Spiral, which 
is the best I have ever tried. It should succeed 
well in your greenhouse, as it does not require 
any artificial heat, just protection from frost. 
—W. A. G. 

4582. —Propagating Azaleas.— As soon 
as the young wood has become a little hardened, 
take off the cuttings of the new shoots about 

2 in. long, and insert them in pots of loam with 
plenty of silver sand mixed with it. Azaleas 
are particularly slow growing plants. — 
W. A. G. 

4586. — Plants for Conservatory 
Baskets. —A nice plant for your baskets to 
flower all through the summer would be either 
a good Geranium or Fuchsia, with Musk or 
Canary Creeper for an edging.—W. A. G. 

4590.—Heaths after Flowering.— 
When your Heaths go out of flower, the plants 
should be kept in a warm temperature until 
they have made the fresh growth, supplying 
them regularly with water. They should not be 
potted unless absolutely necessary, as Heaths 
do not bear disturbing.—W. A. G. 

4598.—Sowing Tropseolum specio- 
sum.- I should recommend the seed to be sown 
under glass, as it is the safest plan in the end. 
—W. A. G. 

4546.—Propagating Sericographis 
Ghiesbreghti.— Well drain the pot and fill 
to within 2 in. of the rim with sandy peat, then 
till up level to the rim with silver sand. 
Water, insert the cuttings, and keep them close 
and shaded in a warm house until rooted. Then 
pot off, grow along in a light moist structure 
until the latter end of August, when more air 
must be given to ripen the wood.—J. C. B. 

Rhododendron Early Gem.— This is 
a capital little plant for early flowering. It is 
easily forced into bloom in an ordinary warm 
greenhouse and is very attractive in early 
spring. We lately saw it in quantity in 
Messrs. Veitch & Son’s nursery at Chelsea. 


ROSES. 

Roses from Cuttings.— Many prefer 
Hoses on their own roots, and in light, sandy 
soil and for pot culture they certainly are the 
most suitable. Cuttings made from the young 
;• wood from pot plants any time after this root 
^freely, although of course they take much 
longer to grow into size than such as are grafted, 
and have the roots and strength of the stock to 
help them forward. In propagating the Rose 
from cuttings, the firmest and ripest shoots 
should be chosen, the beat of which are 
generally those that have bloomed, as 
they are always more solid and woody than 
any other. A piece containing two buae with 


healthy green leaves attached is quite long 
enough for forming the cutting, which should 
be inserted separately in very small pots in sandy 
soil, and placed where they can have strong 
bottom-heat, and be kept close till rooted. 
Plants propagated in this way now, and well 
cared for dunng the summer by keeping them 
potted on in good stiff, loamy soil as they re¬ 
quire more room, and well watered with weak 
liquid manure, will make fine strong subjects 
for forcing next winter, and will be better for 
that purpose if kept from flowering till that 
time than others of greater age. With some 
kinds of Roses, such as the Moss and many 
others, layering may be resorted to with great 
advantage in getting up a stock, and this is an 
operation that can be carried out at any time by 
simply pegging down any of the lower side 
branches after giving them a slight twist, or 
tonguing them after the manner that Carna¬ 
tions are treated. If laid in and covered with 
sandy soil to the depth of 3 in. or so, they will 
root within the year, and may be severed any 
time during the winter and used either for 
planting or potting.—J. 


HINTS ON GRAFTING FRUIT TREES. 

In order to insure success in grafting several 
conditions are necessary. Some persons are 
naturally more skilful with the knife than others, 
which, of course, is a help. I may just enume¬ 
rate some of those conditions. 1st. The correct 
season for the work, viz., from about 20th March 
to the close of April. 2nd. The scions or cut¬ 
tings must not have begun their growth, but 
should have been cut from the tree not later 
than the close of January, and struck in the 
ground several inches in a north border. 3rd. 
A healthy stock on which to graft, and, of course, 
plump, well-ripened shoots to work with. 4th. 
Union of the proper species. 5th. Correct and 
careful tying on. 6th. Properly prepared clay 
and the careful and correct placing of the same. 

| Before commencing operations a beginner 
should well work out his plan in his mind, and 
be in possession of a sharp saw, a pruning knife, 
some tying bast, scions, clay, and a couple of 
hours leisure free from all interruptions. It is 
best to mark out so much work for the time and 
begin and finish it. He should feel as much 
importance in it as a skilful surgeon about to 
amputate a limb, and should reckon on perfect 
success. 

But to commence work. Supposing it is desired 
to renovate an old, but healthy Apple tree ; the 
first operation is to head down its branches to 
within about 9 in. or 1 ft. of the trunk, leaving 
about four short arms well distributed, on the 
top of which the scions will be placed. This 
heading down had better be done piecemeal to 
prevent rending the bark at the point to be 
grafted, which must on no account take place. 
Then smooth the cut with a sharp knife, taking 
most care that the bark is level. After this the 
“ticklish” work begins. Now take the point 
of your knife and make a cut just through the 
bark, 1£ in. long, down one of the arms referred 
to. Carefully raise the edges of the bark, which 
can very well be done with the handle of a tea¬ 
spoon should a budding knife be wanting. Take 
much care there is no rending of the bark. The 
arm is now ready to receive the scion, which 
prepare in the following manner:— 

Take a healthy piece of the past year’s 
growth about 6 in. long. See that there are 
two plump buds towards the upper end. If 
you nke you may cut out all the others. Shave 
the lower end to a slope of the same length as 
the cut in the arm, and fit it with a shoul¬ 
der to rest on the top of the incision. 
Now push your scion carefully into the slit, 
press down the bark with finger and thumb, 
and it is ready for tying. To do this begin at 
the top and work to bottom, where fasten off. 
Let it be done firmly. Proceed thus far with 
your day’s work in each case, then clay 
them. 

The clay should be the common brick earth, 
three parts, and one part cow dung, with a little 
hay cut into 1 in. lengths, about in the propor¬ 
tion of hair to mortar. Having mixed the ingre¬ 
dients, wet them, mix and work them till they 
are of the consistency of baker’s dough. It is 
good to prepare the clay some days before it 
is wanted, as the oontents thus get thoroughly 
moist and well mixed. It may bo somewhat 


distasteful to handle anything containing dung, 
at least to the fastidious, but if you leave it out 
the clay alone will fall off, and your work will 
be spoiled. Now take a lump of the stuff, suffi¬ 
cient to encase the entire work just doneu 
Work it well in the hands ; let it assume the 
form of a Lemon ; press the forefinger of the 
right hand the entire length of one side to form 
a hollow for the scion, and with the left hand 
place it firmly around the scion, and as low down 
as the bottom of the cut. Have special care 
not to displace the scion, and see the clay well 
kneaded round the top and bottom to exclude 
air; then your work is done. 

It will be needful to examine the grafts at 
intervals afterwards, as heavy rains may loosen 
the clay and cause it to fall, in which case a little 
moistening and working it will cause it to adhere 
as firmly as ever. The success or the reverse of 
your work may be seen in a fortnight, when the 
buds will be seen to swell slightly. 

E. M. 

Flint Edgings. —For gravel walks or for 
flower-beds flints form excellent edgings. If 
selected of uniform size, when properly laid 
they have a neat appearance, and for a kitchen 
garden they are, perhaps, preferable to Box or 
any other live edging, inasmuch as they neither 
harbour slugs nor insects of any kind. In lay¬ 
ing them, the sides of the walks should be 
levelled as if for an edging of Box. The line 
should be stretched upon them, and they should 
be beaten well down with the back of a clean 
spade. This will leave a well-defined mark, 
and to this the flints should be laid and beaten 
gently into the soil with a wooden mallet. The 
necessary portion of soil should then be thrown 
out and replaced by gravel, which should be 
spread close up to the flints, in the same way 
as is usually done when a live edging has been 
planted. Should any of the flints become dis¬ 
placed they may be easily put right again, and, 
as a matter of course, they never wear out. 


VEGETABLES. 

HOW TO GROW BEETROOT. 

Soil and Situation. —Beet must have an 
open situation ; it never grows or looks satis¬ 
factorily when grown under the shade of fruit 
trees, a position to which it is often relegated ; 
but why this should be the case I am at a loss 
to imagine, for most varieties of Beet are orna¬ 
mental as well as useful, and one would there¬ 
fore suppose that a conspicuous place would be 
selected for them. A deep, sandy loam, 
trenched to a depth of at least 30 in., suits it 
better than any other kind of soil, and if poor, 
it should have been well manured for the pre¬ 
vious vegetable crop. In such soils, the 
evenest and cleanest roots are produced, but 
Beet will also succeed on calcareous soils, if of 
sufficient depth. Heavy or stiff loams intended 
for its growth should be thrown up into ridges 
before winter sets in, so as to get well pulverised, 
and, if very heavy, a light dressing of coal-ashes 
worked into them would prove advantageous, 
and materially assist in producing clean roots ; 
stable manure should not be added to the soil 
unless it is trenched deeply, when it may be 
placed quite at the bottom of the trench; if 
otherwise, as soon as the roots reach itjthey 
become forked, instead of making straight, well- 
shaped roots ; therefore, if the soil be so poor as 
to require manure, I would recommend a 
sprinkling of guano or superphospate to be 
applied to it between the rows as soon as the 
plants are fairly established. 

Sowing.— The time for sowing varies f**om 
the beginning of April to the middle of May. 
In the majority of Boils, about the 20tn of 
April will be found to be the best time ; if 
sown too early, especially if the soil be rich, it 
is liable to run to seed, or the roots to grow 
too large—medium-sized roots being always 
most highly valued, more particularly for salad? 
ing. The seed should be sown in drills 15 
in. asunder, and 1^ in. deep; and it should be 
covered in by hand—a rake Bhould not be em¬ 
ployed for this purpose, as by its use half the 
seed is often drawn out of the drills, and the 
orop tarns out a failure. 

Thinning.— Thin out the seedlings, as soon 
as they are large enough to handle, to 9 in ( 
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apart in the jrow, an 4 it dark -bronzy-leaved 
kinds be sown, 'see that the grefenest-lboking 
plants are drawn out, . After thinning has 
been completed, by means of the hoe frequently 
loosen the Boil between the rows, an operation 
which will aid the growth of the Beet, and at 
the same time keep down weeds. If blanks, 
through failures, occur in the rows, they should 
be filled up with young plants in showery 
weather, though roots obtained in this way 
rarely prove satisfactory, being small and 
irregular in growth; still it is worth doing, if 
only for the sake of good appearance. 

Varieties. —As a rule, the colour of the 
roots is the first consideration ; bat that,; I 
think, is a mistake, as flavour should have 
precedence, rather than colour. Where both 
are combined, however, as is the case in Dell’s 
Crimson, which has many synonyms, such a 
variety must be the best to grow ; moreover, 
this variety has the additional attraction of 
deep crimson-coloured foliage, and is of fio 
small importance as an ornamental plant. 
Other good varieties are-^-tlenderson’s Pine¬ 
apple, Dimmick’s Nonpareil, Nutting’s Dwarf 
Red, and Egyptian Turnip-rooted, the last 
being more especially suited for growth on 
shallow soils. Many other good BOrts might 
be named, but these are the best, and they 
are sufficient for all practical purposes.—W. 

Culture of Broccoli.—In the moist at¬ 
mosphere of Lancashire, with its dense smoke 
and clay soil, cultivators are put to their wits' 
end to find out the best way to procure a supply 
of Broccoli from Jauuary to the end of May, 
when early Cauliflower begins to come in. To 
accomplish this I have had recourse to many ex¬ 
pedients, but I find the following system to 
answer best : The seed should be sown thinly 
in drills at the beginning of April, and as soon 
as the plants can be easily handled, the best of 
them should be drawn out of. the seed-bed, and 
replanted on a well-prepared border, trodden 
solid, from 8 in. to 10 in. apart. As soon as 
they have attained a fair size, and have become 
well rooted, a spade should be run down the 
centre between each row, cutting the roots in 
each a way that each plant may be lifted with a 
good ball attached to it. During the autumn or 
winter months, according to circumstances, the 
ground to be planted should be trenched two 
spades deep, aud in the bottom of each trench 
should be placed some refuse of a rough 
character, which will keep the soil Open, and 
which will form good drainage. The surface 
should be left in a rough state until planting 
time, when, if the weather be favourable, 2 in. 
or 3 in. of good rotten manure spread on the 
surface should be worked in, with a leaving 
the ground level. Before planting, tread quite 
firmly, and allow plenty of room between the 
rows. In small gardens where ground is scarce 
and too thickly planted, the whole bed has to 
be sacrificed in the winter. With Broccoli and 
-enrface-rooting plants care should be taken to 
use the hoe in as shallow a manner as possible, 
in order that the roots' may sustain no damage. 
About the middle or end of October, according 
to the state of the weather, an opening should 
be made along the side of the ontside row ; the 
plants having been cut round with a spade, 
should then be turned over on their sides, the 
bead tailing northwards, and amongst the roots 
ahonld be placed some light manure, such as that 
taken from the top of the Vine borders, mixed 
with short Grass, the whole being covered over 
.with soil. The manure in a short tim« will be 
found fall of white roots, which strengthen the 
plants against severe weather, and cause them 
to produce finer heads than they otherwise 
would have done. I have tried the soiling up 
system, and have placed litter between the 
plants, to protect them from cutting winds, but 
nothing answers so well as the heeling-in system. 
I have generally found when the plants have to 
be removed from where they have grown, that 
they stand the winter well, but that they never 
make such fine heads. As regards varieties, 
every one has his own favourite. I find the 
following to stand best (but I should state that 
I have not grown many of the newer sorts) : 
Backhouse’s Winter White, Knight’s Protect¬ 
ing, Wilcove’s Late White, and Brimstone or 

Portsmouth.—J. S. 

BatIv St. John’s Cabbage.—I sowed 

l9m# ggfd of this in the latter end of April laet 


year ; it vegetated freely, and, when the young 
plants were sufficiently strong, they were placed 
at once from the seed-bed into an open plot in 
the garden, where, by the end of August the 
plants formed heads very regularly, and a series 
of white solid Cabbages, not very large (the 
largest not exceeding 6 in. in diameter), was the 
result. A more uniform bed of Cabbages it 
would be difficult to conceive, and the regu¬ 
larity with which the plants all came to perfec¬ 
tion at the same time was much admired by 
those interested in such matters. The Cabbage 
proved excellent when cooked. There is noth¬ 
ing, perhaps, very unusual in this little history, 
so far ; but a change soon took place, and in this 
manner : When the bed of Cabbages was just at 
its best, a long, warm, very dry period was suc¬ 
ceeded by much rain and a very growing state 
of the atmosphere. The sudden impulse given 
to vegetation by this state of thing* soon caused 
the solid heads of the Cabbage to burst, and in 
a few days a series of smaller, well-shaped, 
round, compact heads were formed from the cen¬ 
tral axis of growth, closely touching each other, 
and backed up by the leaves of the original 
head, which remained green and full of sap. 
The number of these smaller heads varied from 
three to six in each Cabbage, and proved 
equally excellent when oooked as the original 
heads. I am aware that Cabbages often bmrst 
in wet weather and spoil; but here the.burst¬ 
ing was rather to the advantage of the grower 
than otherwise, and the regularity of the pro¬ 
cess was remarkable.—W. S. 

4445.—Mushrooms in a Wine Oellar. 
—I have an old cellar, 9 ft. by 6 ft., in which 
are Btpne bins, built against the wall, 3 ft. 
square. In the month of May I prepared a 
quantity of manure (following the advice of a 
professional), which, when ready, I introduced 
into the cellar. I then made a bed in each of 
four bins, sawed an old cask in two, the parts 
of which I utilised by turning each half into a 
Mushroom bed. I then (still * ith an eye on the 
professional) introduced the spawn and waited. 
The result was famous : I commenced picking in 
the middle of July, and through August and 
September had a good Bupply. In September I 
renewed the beds and packed a plentiful crop 
through till Christmas. I should advise the 
preparation of the manure outside the house if 
the wine cellar spoken of be indoors.— Cham¬ 
pignon. 

4589. — Vegetable Marrow among 
Potatoes. — ° T. H. EL” might make most of 
the ground by planting Vegetable Marrows 
between Potato rows, but it is extremely doubt¬ 
ful if he would make the more of his Potatoes. 
The Vegetable Marrowa would considerably in¬ 
terfere with, if not choke up, the Potato haulm, 
preventing the snn and air from getting to the 
tubers, it would be better for “ T. H. E.” to 
plant Cauliflower or Broccoli between the Po¬ 
tato rows according as they are of an early or 
late description. —8. R. 


sowing Seeds. 

Thts will now be an important operation. The 
first consideration should be to obtaifi good 
seeds, and those who have but little experience 
should invest their money cautiously in a few 
of the more hardy and popular kinds. Half-a- 


as this, and if they do happen to grow, will not 
cover the place designed for them, and disap; 
pointment will be the result. If the object be 
a brilliant, showy bed on the lawn or in the 
border, the Petunia, Phlox Drummondi, Ver¬ 
bena, &c., will meet one’s wishes; while a bed 
of Mignonette, or any of the smaller or less 
Bhowy flowers would be entirely out of place. 
If flowers of taller growth be desired for a showy 
bed more in the background, the Zinnia, the 
French Marigold, Datura, &c., ore admirably 
adapted, while some very beautiful dwarf- 



Handy Seed Boxes. 

growing flowers would, be worthless; even 
good flowers are sometimes condemned merely 
because they are out of their proper places. For 
instance, it would be wrong to sow Calceolaria 
and Cineraria, and other very delicate Beeds in 
the open ground and in soils where a Cabbage 
would hardly condescend to grow. 

The best soil for moat flowers, and especially 
j for young plants and for seed beds, is a mellow 
loam, containing so much sand that it will not 
bake after hard showers. If we have not such 
a soil, we must, of course, use the best we. have, 
and as but little success is to be anticipated 
with delicate seeds in a Btiff, clay soil, advantage 
mast be taken of the various plants to ensure 
their proper germination. It is useless to try 
to grow good flowers on a poor, or a hard, 
unbroken soil, or in a bed choked with weeds. 
In either case the plants become dwarfed, arrive 
at ma turity too early, and flower and ripen their 
seeds before they have attained half their natu¬ 
ral size, and about the time a good robust plant 
would be forming its buds. Such a soil oan be 
much improved by a little sand, or ashes and 
manure, and by pretty constant working. It 
must not, however, be handled when too wet. 
The flower garden should always be so drained 
that no water will stand on or near the surface. 
The manner in wnich seeds are sown is another 




Cloche, or bell-glass. 

dozen good plants well cultivated will give 
more pleasure than twice their number neg¬ 
lected. Always be careful to get seeds suited 
to the purposes for which they are intended. 
If a climber be desired to cover a fence or trellis, 
the Morning Glory, the climbing Nasturtium, 
and similiar plants will give satisfaction; while 
some of the more tender olimbera will not be 
likely to come up if planted in such a situation 


Flower pots as Seed Protectors. 

important matter, and one in which beginners 
are most likely to fail. A hotbed, if properly 
managed, is of great aid in effecting the germi¬ 
nation of seeds, and it is well that all should 
know why this is so, for there are many cases 
of failure as well as of success. If seeds be 
planted too deeply, they either rot in the damp 
cold earth, for want of the warmth necessary to 
their germination, or after germination perish 
before the tender shoots can reach the sufi and 
air. It the soil be stiff clay, it is often too cold 
at the time when the seeds are planted to effect 
l their germination ; for it must be understood 
I that warmth and moisture are necessary to 
germination. Neither of these will do alone. 
Another difficulty with a heavy soil is that it 
becomes hard on the surface, and this prevents 
the young plants from “coming up;” or if 
during showery weather they happen to get 
alx>ve the surface, they become locked in unless 
the cultivator is careful to keep the crust well 
broken ; and in doing this the young plants are 
often destroyed. If stiff, the soil where fine 
seeds are sown should be made mellow, par¬ 
ticularly on the surface, by the addition of sand 
and light mould. If seeds be sown in rough, 
lumpy ground, a portion of them will be buried 
under the clods, and will never grow; and many 
that start, not finding a fit soil for their tender 
roots, will perish. 

The soil, we will suppose, is well prepared, 
fin e as it can be made, and of that loamy or 
sandy character best fitted for sinall Beeds. We 
will suppose, too, that the seeds were sown on 
the lurfaoe, with a little earth sifted over tbem f 
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and that this was not done until the season was 
so far advanced as to famish the warmth neces¬ 
sary to secure vegetation. Under these very 
favourable circumstances many seeds will grow; 
and if the weather be both warm and showery 
few will fail. But if, as is very common at the 
season of the year when we sow our seeds, we 
have a succession of cold rainy days, many of 
the more tender kinds will perish. A night’s 
frost will ruin many more. If, however, the 
weather should prove warm and without 
showers, the surface will become very dry, and 
the seeds, having so slight a covering, will be 
dried up and perish as soon as they germinate, 
and before the roots attain sufficient size and 
strength to go down in search of moisture. In 
order to overcome these evils, glass must be 
employed. By being protected at the sides and 
ends with boards and covered with glass the 
moisture which arises from the earth is confined, 
and thus the atmosphere is kept humid and the 
surface moist, and the plants are not subjected 
to changes of temperature, as a uniform state 
can be maintained, no matter what the weather 
may be. The bottom-heat, if any, warms the 
soil, and enables the grower to put in his seed 
early, and obtain plants of good size before the 
soil outside is warm enough to receive the seed. 
Care, however, is required to prevent scorching 
the young plants. On bright days the heat is 
ntense inside the frame, and unless air is freely 
given, or some course taken to obstruct the 
rays of the Bun, most likely a great portion of 
the plants will be ruined. When the sun gets 
pretty warm, give the glass a thin coat of 
whitewash. This gives a little shade, and, with 
some air during the middle of bright days, will 
make all safe. A hot-bed is readily made by 
forming a pile of strawy horse manure and 
leaves some 3 ft. in height. It may be sunk in 
the ground 12 in. or 18 in., or made on the sur¬ 
face. On this set the frame and place in it 
about 5 in. of good mellow soil, keeping the 
frame closed until fermentation takes place and 
the soil is quite warm. After this wait a day 
or two, and then sow the seeds. The principal 
advantages of a hot-bed may be secured by 
what is called a cold frame. This is simply a 
hot-bed frame and sash placed upon a bed of 
fine, mellow earth in some sheltered place in 
the garden. By the exclusion of air and the 
admission of sun-heat, the earth becomes warm, 
and the moisture is confined, as in the hot-bed. 
After the frame is secured in its place, a couple 
of inches of fine earth should be placed inside, 
and the frame closed up for a day or two before 
the seeds are planted. As the cold frame 
depends upon the sun for its warmth, it must 
not be started as soon as the hot-bed ; late in 
April is, in fact, soon enough. Plants will then 
be large enough for transplanting to the open 
ground as soon as all danger from frost is over, 
and, as a general rule, they will be hardier and 
better able to endure the shock of transplanting 
than if grown in a hot-bed. A frame of this 
kind anyone can manage. Watering occasion¬ 
ally will be necessary, and air must be given 
on bright, warm days. Shade also is necessary. 
Suoh frames, when so small as to be conve¬ 
niently moved by the hand, are called hand¬ 
glasses. 

A simple frame or box, with a oouple of 
lights of glass on the top, will answer every 
good purpose, though when small it would be 
better to nave the front of glass. A very good 
hand-glass is made of a square frame, with a 
light of glass at each side and on the top. 
These contrivances, though so simple as to be 
made by anv one handy with tools, are exceed¬ 
ingly useful, as they prevent the drying of the 
surface of the ground, and afford the plants 
shelter from sudden changes of temperature. 
Seeds may be sown indoors in pots and pans, 
but the greatest difficulty is that in these the 
soil dries very rapidly, and the young plants 
are apt to suffer. Under such circumstances 
a good plan is to cover the pots with glass, 
removing it occasionally for air and watering. 
Where very fine seeds are sown in pots, the 
watering, unless carefully done, generally results 
in great injury. A wet paper placed over the 
top of the pot will afford moisture enough for 
germination of fine seeds. If pots be used, it 
is well to sink them to the rim in a box of 
Moss, or something of the kind that will hold 
moisture, and prevent the drying of the earth 
in the pots. A shallow box may be used to 
advantage, sowing the seed carefully in nar¬ 


row drills. Where these conveniences are not 
to be had, make a bed of light, mellow soil 
in a sheltered situation in the garden; and as 
soon as the weather becomes settled and the 
ground warm, sow the seeds, covering them 
with a little fine earth, and if very small sift 
it upon them. Some one has given as a rule 
that seeds should be covered twice the depth 
of their own diameter, that is, that a seed one- 
sixteenth of an inch through should be covered 
one-eighth of an inch. Perhaps that is as 
nearly correct as any general rule can be. If 
the weather should prove dry after sowing, it 
would be well to cover the beds of very small 
seeds with damp Moss, or, what is better, with 
evergreen boughs or boards, or something that 
I will afford partial protection from the sun 
and wind. A good plan is to nail laths on a 
frame, leaving the open spaces about as wide 
as the lath. Seeds do not require light for 
their germination, and will grow quite as well 
in the dark as the light until they are above 
ground. Bell-glasses are convenient both for 
in-doors or garden use, only care must be given 
to afford plenty of air, especially on bright 
days, and shading may be necessary. An in¬ 
verted flower-pot answers almost as good a 
purpose, but when the young plants are up 
they will need light, which can be afforded 
for a few days and until the pl&nts’&re large by 
elevating the pot, as shown in the accompanying 
woodcut. Light and air should be furnished 
as soon as the plants are above ground, or they 
will become weak and pale. 

Of course, if it designed that plants from a 
hot-bed, cold frame, and seed bed shall be 
transplanted to the border or beds where they 
are to flower, and these helps are intended 
mainly for what are called half-hardy annuals. 
Hardy annuals may be sown where they are to 
flower, but, with the exception of a few varie¬ 
ties difficult to transplant, it is best to sow all 
in a seed-bed. SeedB of certain hardy annuals 
and perennials may be sown in September. The 
produce is thus enabled to make vigorous growth 
early in spring, and to become well matured 
before the heat of summer sets in. After plants 
in the seed-beds have obtained their second 
leaves and have made an inch or two of growth, 
they Bhould be transplanted. This should be done 
on a dull, showery day if possible ; if not, the 
plants may require shading after removal until 
they have become established. In transplanting 
in dry weather always give the plants as they 
stand in the seed-bed a good soaking with 
water, and also the soil to which they are to be 
removed, an hour or so before removal. In 
removing, disturb the roots as little as possible. 
If the plants be not too thick, there is no need 
of injuring the roots ; and in sowing, it is well 
to bear this in view, and to sow evenly and 
thinly. As soon as the young plants come up, 
if too thick, a portion should be removed. A 
few plants with long tap-roots will not bear 
removal well. The Larkspurs are difficult; 
and these and Poppies, and plants with 
similar roots, should be sown where they 
are to flower. Still, there are few plants that 
cannot be removed when young with proper 
care. Sweet Peas, Candytufts, and a few 
flowers of similiar character, that do best if 
sown as early as the ground can be got ready, 
should always be sown where they are to flower. 

J. Vick. 


Salt for Onion Beds.— Where attacks 
of maggots are feared on Onion beds £ lb. of 
salt scattered broadcast will do much towards 
remedying the evil. If the seed be already 
sewn the salt may be applied, but if sowing 
have not taken place, the ground before being 
drilled should be sprinkled over with salt, ana 
have a good raking in order to distribute it well. 
If a slight dressing of silt be applied to Onions 
after they have made their appearance above 
ground, it will greatly increase the growth of 
the plants, as well as to help to preserve them 
irom the attack of maggots.—J. S. 

Notice. — Readers who possess the Garden 
Annual will greatly oblige the Editor by striding 
him the names of any good gardens in their 
vicinity omitted from it, and by making any 
needed corrections in it. Conveni-nt printed forms 
for filling up will be sent by return of post on 
application to the Editor, “ Garden Annual,” 37* 
Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


MISCELLANEOUS ANSWERS. 


4590.—Uses of a Frame.— The use of a 
cold frame is generally for the hardening off 
of bedding ana other half-hardy plants. . If 
such plants are stored in the frame during 
winter, all that is required is a lining of manure 
round the sides, and the top protected from 
the frost by sacks, matting, or other protection. 
In the autumn and early part of winter Primu¬ 
las and Cinerarias would do well in a cold 
frame until required to be got into bloom. 
Calceolarias stand very well in a cold frame 
through the winter. Hardy plants, if they ha\ • 
air on all sunny days, should do well in cold 
frames.—S. R. 

4502. —'Mailing a Lawn.— Turfing is at 
all times more expeditious than seeding down 
a lawn. If you wish to play on it this season, 
no time is to be lost, and, with proper attention, 
there is no reason why it should not be played 
on this summer, provided it ia turfed, not seeded 
One summer I laid down a lawn in July, and 
it was perfectly established in about three 
weeks and mowed with a lawn mower. Plav- 
ing lawn tennis on a lawn so recently estab¬ 
lished is certainly a tax upon its powers, and 
may, perhaps, entail a little extra care after the 
season is over. Many cricket pitches are 
obliged to be fresh laid every year.—S. R. 

4494.—Daisies on Lawns.-' There is a 
regular implement for taking Daisies off a lawn, 
known by the name of a Daisy fork, or eradica- 
tor, which lifts the roots bodily out of the 
ground ; any ironmonger would procure one. 
Dandelions are by no means difficult to get rid 
of. Provide yourself with a spud, an instru¬ 
ment which cuts the Dandelions or Docks a 
little way below the surface, and if you drop a 
pinch of salt or sulphuric acid on the roots whilst 
cut and bleeding, the Dandelions will not trouble 
you any further.—S. R. 

4583. —Erecting a Greenhoune.— From 
the tenour of the enquiry by “ Inexperienced,” it 
is to be presumed that he is only a tenant, 
which he does not mention. Irrespective of 
permission to sink to the depth of 3 ft., there 
would be the expense of taking oat and getting 
rid of the soil, and this expenditure would go 
a great way towards the difference between a 
half-span and a lean-to erection. A half-span, 
according to the height decided on, costs very 
little more than a lean-to, and is altogether pre¬ 
ferable, as the light is not all one-sided.—S. R. 

4584. —Heating a Vinery.— The heating 
apparatus in a Vinery should be always kept, 
if possible, perfectly distinct from the house, 
as the sulphurous fumes emanating more or less 
from all stoves could not be kept out of the house. 
In my case, the stoke-hole as it is called, is 
distinct from the house, but the middle door is 
often kept open, so that the heat should be eco¬ 
nomised, the following precaution, however, 
being adopted, viz. : the ventilator in the roof 
being kept slightly ajar, so that fumes may go 
off.—S. K. 

4582.— Breoting a Greenhouse.— There 
would be nothing to prevent you digging down 
3 ft. for the purpose you name, unless the wall 
you mention is not your own property, in which 
case (without leave) you must not touch it with 
any other erection. In any case, should you 
get below the foundation of the same, you 
would have to carefully underpin it; the 
question of drainage would also have to be con¬ 
sidered, as you might be making a well for 
water to drain into; of course this would depend 
upon the locality and the depth of the drains 
in the neighbourhood.—A. N. 8. 


4666.— Peas and Paraffin.— C. C. S.-ll you soak 
the Peas for a few minutes in paraffin oil, mice will not 
touch them so readily, and the Peas will not be injured 
by the paraffin. 

4666 . —Flowers to Succeed Stocks.— What la 
the best bedding plant to suoceed double Stocks ? They 
are generally out of blossom so early, that it is necessary 
to have something to replace them. — JENMT. [More 
double Stocks (Ten-week)or China Asters.] 

4667. —Destroying Mice.— What is the be6t plan for 
destroying mice ? I ao not wish to poison them. My 
garden is infested with them and they eat nearly all the 
Crocuses.—C. C. 8. (Trap them. Get two small sticks 
about 9 in. long, push them in the ground 4 in. or 6 in. 
apart, string a few Peas on a piece of thread and tie the 
thread to the top of the stick®; then place a brick or tile 
in a slanting position agaiust the thread. The mice will 
eat the Peas, and break the thread, and get trapped.] 

1668.—Phlox Drummond 1 .—What distanoe from 
each other should Phlox Drummondl plants be planted ? 
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— Jenny. [From 0 in. to 12 In., pegging the shoots down 
as beoomes necessary.] 

4669. — Hardy Flowers for Beds.— I, like "A. E. 
Z./' did not relish the expense of bedding out each year, 
so resolved to fill my beds with hardy flowers, and last 
spring sowed seed of about twenty sorts of hardy plants; 
although all did not come, I have a nice assortment, 
many more than 1 want. If “A. E. Z."has any sorts 
that I have not I should be pleated to make an exchange 
with him; would furnish list on receipt of address.—H. 
SUNOSBY, Junr., Ventnor Cottage, Nuneaton 

4670. — Shading for Greenhouses.— Amateur 
Florist.—Irj Summer Cloud ; to be had at any seed 
shop. 

4671. —Sowing Broccoli.— When should I sow 
out-of-doors, and without any protection at any time, 
Walcfceren, Snow’B Winter White, Knight’s Protecting, 
and Sutton’s Late Queen Broccoli for succession T—J. E. 
[End of May or early in June] 

4672. — Worms on Lawns.— Mistletoe —Stir up a 
handful of lime in each gallon of water, and pour the 
solution on the grass without a rose, picking up the 
worms as they come to the surface. 

4678.— Cutting Privet Hedges.— E. G.— The pre' 
sent is the best time. 

4674.-Hardy Plants for Greenhouse.—Which 
are the best six hardy herbaceous plants for early green¬ 
house flowering, exclusive of Spiraeas and hardy Orchids ? 
—W. [Dlelytra spectabilis. Narcissi in variety, Lily of 
the Valley, Christinas Roses, and Dentzia gracilis. The 
latter is a hardy deciduous shrub, but the best of all 
spring-flowering plants.] 

4676.— Thinning Fruit Buds.— J. C. P—Your 
best course will be to let the trees alone, unless, indeed, 
you give them some slight protection from frost when 
the blooms expand. 

4676. —Frost and Seeds.— Last week I sowed Car¬ 
rots, Onions, Parsnips, Early Peas, Broad Beans, Parsley, 
Ac., the ground being in nice condition. Since then 
we haTe had snow and severe frost, and nearly 1 in. of ice. 
Will it kill my seeds ? Had I better dig np and sow 
afresh ? I have not hitherto had a garden, and am 
therefore in all such matters an Ignoramus. [The 
seeds will come up all right. Let them alone]. 

4677. —Oiled Paper t>. Glass Experiments.— 
Oiled paper will do very well for a temporary Cucumber 
frame, but glass U much better and cheaper in the end. 
A frame with three light*, each 6 ft. by 4 ft., would only 
cost about 7s. to glaze, which is cheap enough for any¬ 
one. The glass (1<L per ft.) would not he 18 oz., of 
course, but it would be far better than canvas. 

4678. — Tenant’s Right to Trees and Shrubs. 
—Can my landlord legally prevent me from removing 
evergreen shrubs and fruit trees which I planted three 
yean ago in the garden of the house I am about leaving T 
—Delta. [Yes, ne can; but you might make arrange¬ 
ments with the incoming tenant to take them over as 
fixtures.] 

Volumes of Gardening— G. H., Chelsea.—Vola. 
I. and II. of Gardening can be had from our office, or 
through any news-agent, price 7s. 6d. each. 

Hepatica Seed.— Christobel.— Apply to one of the 
leading seed houses. 

Christmas Roses.—At what time] of the year 
should Christmas Roses, potted last November, and 
which have been under glass ever since, be put out In 
the open air ?-F. Jackson. [Put them out-of-doors at 
once if they have been well hardened off.] 

Dome.— The grubs are frequently found in soil dug 
from a pasture. They are injurious to plants when found 
in quantity. Try a good dose of lime water for all the 
affected plants. 

Anxious to Know.—"We cannot advise you without 
knowing on what terms you let your garden. 

Names of Plants.— Floss —We do not recognise 

tout plant from the description given. - Christobel.— 

The plant of which you send us a seed pod is not known 

to.us.- Amateur Florist.— Alonsoa lncitifolla.- 

M. A. P.— Soldanella alpina.- Grateful Reader. — 

Adlantum formosum.- R. King.— Allium neapolita- 

nnm. Anemone stellata.-W. G. /’.—We cannot name 

plants without seeing them- S. F. P.-Selaginella 

mertensl, apparently.- J. Q .—Cryptomerla japonlca, 

quite hardy.-IP. Nelson.— Kupatorium ageratoides. 

- Pink May.— Cannot name from so small a specimen. 

- M. P.— Cornua Mss.- S. B.— Libonla floribunda. 


QUBRIBS. 


4679. —Tillandsla splendens and Heemanthus 
magnlflcus.— I have a plant of each of the above, 
which I should lie glad to know something about—what 
kind of flowers they bear, and how to treat them.— J. G 

4680. —Treatment of Geraniums.— I have a good 
few of last year's Geraniums, all sorts, In pots, that have 
■one through the winter well, also flowering well. I cut 
them back about a month ago ; they are now full of leaf 
end buds. Should I repot them for the summer? or keep 
them in the mould they have been In all the winter? 
Also, would there or the cuttings be the best for con¬ 
servatory decoration?—A. C. N. 

4681. — Bulbs after IFlowerlng.— I have a lot of 
good Hyacinths and NsrcisBi just going out of bloom; 
what must I do with them to dry them or ripen them 
for next season? Should they be cut down ? They are 
in pots in a small greenhouse.— Delta. 

4682. —Banksian Roses.—Will any reader tell me 
what had better be done with a Bankslau Rose which has 
shot up to a great height, and which only bears flowers 
and leaves at the extremities?—A. E. Y. 

4633.—Mushroom Growing- for Pleasure.—I 
should like to grow a few Mushrooms for the pleasure of 
doing so. 1 have a small, damp, dark cellar and a dry 
garret; are either suitable ? Could any correspondent 
give ms the necessary hints.— Experiment. 


4684. —Cucumbers without Hotbeds.-How 
can I grow Cucumbers in a frame without a hotbed, as 
I cannot conveniently get that ?— Experiment. 

4685. —Pig Manure.—Will this do for Cucumber 
growing if mixed with sawdust? if so, in what propor¬ 
tion should the sawdust bear to the manure. 

4C86.— Ipomeea rubro ccerulea.— Will any one 
inform me as to the nature of Ipomtea rubro coerulea— 
whether it is an annual ? and if raised from Beed, at what 
season It should be sown ? If it requires much heat 
or only an ordinary greenhouse temperature ? 
and if within the powers of an amateur to grow?— 

F. J. 

4687.—Seed of Lilium auratum. —When and how 
should this be sown ? and how should the young plants be 
treated when up?—N smo. 

1688.— Pigeon Manure.—I have a quantity of 
pigeons’ manure; would some reader kindly tell me 
what use ( could put it to ? and if it would be any good 
to grow Celery in ?— G. H. Mortimer. 

4689. - Cutting- Down Oleanders —I have a fine 
Oleander, which is becoming a complete white elephant 
to me. When and how much ought I to cut it down? 

1 tried to cut it after the flowers failed last year, but it. 
bled so much I did not dare go on, and now it is too large 
for any place where 1 can keep It.—JUNIA. 

4690. —Stocking a Greenhouse.— I have jus* 
constructed a greenhouse (lean-to), the iuterior measur- 
ment being 12 it. by 7 ft. Being quite an amateur, I 
should be obliged if some one would instruct me how 
to stock the same with plants, as I should like to have 
some beautiful flowers in it?—W. P. 

4691 -Peach Plum Tree Dying.—This tree last 
summer came into blossom, and towards the middle of 
the seasou all its leaves turned brown and dropped off. 
This spring I notice all the wood excepting the lower 
portions of the main branches are dead; these I have 
removed. Can any one give me the reason of this and 
advise what is best to be done to save the tree, which is 
about eleven years old, and has never borne fruit?— 

G. 8. H. 

4692. -Filberts and Nut Trees.—Will any ex- 
perienced reader state how to cultivate, manage, and 
propagate these trees ?— G. 8. H. 

4693. —Alpine Plants on Window-sill. —Mr. 
Robinson, lu his “ Alpine Flowers,” mentions the form¬ 
ing of small Alpine gardens on the outside window-silL 
1 am thinking of forming one. My window-sill is about 
5 ft. long, and I should be obliged if any one could give 
me a list of plants suitable, not expensive, and how 
they should be arranged. The window faces due south, 
and gets sun all day.—D. J. 

4694. -Plants for a Greenhouse.—I am building 
a lean t® greenhouse, 32 ft. long, heated with hot-water 
apparatus complete (southern aspect), which will be 
ready about April 20. Will any experienced reader 
advise me as to a good selection of plants to furnish 
about 200 ft. of staging with good effect ? What I seek 
are "good plants; not expensive show plants.”—W. 

4095.—Edging Plants.—I want an edging to a bed 
of Fansles situate in the centre of a small lawn. Will 
any reader tell me what is most suitable ? Also, will 
Nemophila, Nolina, Saponarla, Portulaca, Alyssum, 
Forget-me-not*, Godetla alba rosea, Mignonette, Vir¬ 
ginian Stocks, Convolvulus major. Sweet Peas, Canary 
Creeper, and Nasturtiums succeed where the sun is ou 
from sunrise to noon? If all will not, which w111?-Pansy. 

4696. — Lilacs for Winter.—I should much like to 
know how to grow dwarf white Lilacs to flower in the 
winter.— Towzer. 

4697. — Treatment of | Gardenias.—How ought 
Gardenias to be managed ? and wnat soil ought they to 
be grown in? none of mine have flowered this year. 
—Towzer. 

4698. — Jasmines for Winter.— Will anyone tell 
me how to grow white Jasmine in pots to flower in the 
winter ?— Towzer. 

4699. — Heating Greenhouse.— I have tried to heat 
my small greenhouse by a small combustion stove, but I 
find the fire quite out by morning. Can any one supply 
the knowledge 1 am short of ?—A Reader. 

4700. — Propagating Cuttings. —What proportion 
of aand should be mixea with Cocoa-nut fibre for striking 
cuttings? and would sand and loam In equal quantities 
be as good for this purpose ?— Failure. 

4701. —Manuring Vines.— what is the best manure 
I can give my VineB ? They have not borne well for the 
last two seasons. Is blood a good thing to use? Any 
information will greatly obllgo.— Dalstom . 

4702. — Marvel of Peru from Seed.—I should be 
glad if one of your readcis would give me a few hints 
upon the cultivation and general treatment of the Mar¬ 
vel of Peru. Does it require stopping like Geraniums 
during its early growth’? and is it suitableVor pot culture, 
or better platted out when the time arrives ?— Bert. 

4703. —Sowing Primula Seed.—I have a very un¬ 
common Chinese Primula, from which 1 should like to 
save some seed. Would Borne reader Inform me how I 
can obtain the seed?—G. A. T. 

4704. — Cucumbers in Frames.—I have a common 
frame, the size being about 6 ft. by 4 ft., in which I wish 
to grow Cucumbers. I have an abundance of stable 
manure, Ac., and the frame is set over a pit about 3} ft. 
in depth. How am 1 to proceed ? What variety would 
suit best? and what depth of mould should I put on the 
manure, Ac. ?—A Novice. 

4705. — Branches of Azaleas Withering.— What 
can 1 do with an Azalea whicn is in beautiful bloom, 
but the outside branchos of which are gradually wither¬ 
ing and dying away, although they are in bud, and a few 
instances in flower. I have tried soaking the roots in 
water.— Buckhurbt. 

4706. -Evergreen Flowering Shnibs.— Will 
some reader give me the names of two good flowering 
shrubs which would form pyramids on each side of a 
doorway?—T. M. 

47 07.—Plants for Frames.—I have a glass frame, 
and should like to know what would be best to grow in 


it. Could I keep any cuttings, Ac., through the winter, 
so as to preserve them from the frost ? I should also 
like some hints as to the management, Ac., of framer. 
—Amateur Gardener. 

4708.—Grafting Vines.—Can Vines be grafted? 
When is the proper time ? and how is it to be managed? 
It is an out-door Vine that I wish to graf;.—C. C. 8. 

4700.—Plants for Rockwork.- What are the bert 
things to grow on rockwork besides Ferns?- amateur 
Gardener. 

4710. —Greenhouses In Towns.-1 should like to 
erect a greenhouse over an office In a large open yai d. 
It is situated near the centre of the town ; there is a lot 
of smoke and dust about, though not so much as in many 
large towns. The situation is open to the south, east, 
and west. I could heat it or not as might be advisable 
or necessary, according to the class of plants in it. The 
question is, would it be worth while being at the ex¬ 
pense for any results I might get by having only such 
plants that would do well under the circumstances? 
Also, what plants would be likely to do well in it? The 
floor would be watertight, and a small rockery made for 
Ferns if likely to grow.— Builder, 

4711. —Grapes on Long Shoots.-Can any one in¬ 
form mo why my Vines, which have beeu planted four 
years, have thrown out the fruit bunches at the fourth 
and fifth joints of the shoots from the main stem, and 
which, I understand, is indicative of aeftetive treat¬ 
ment ?—R. P. T. 

4712. -Double Begonias from Seed.—Would 
any reader kiudly say wnetlier seed oi the doable varie¬ 
ties of tuberous Begonias require different treatment to 
seed of the single varieties, as i have failed on two dif¬ 
ferent occasions to induce the seed to germinate, while 
I have no trouble In raising the single varieties from 
seed?— A Working Man. 

4713. -Painting Greenhouses.-Can any reader 
give me the usual price per foot for painting greenhouses 
one, two, or three coats ?-T. S. 


POULTRY. 


NOTES ON BREEDS OP FOWLS. 

As so many of the readers of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated appear about this time of the year to 
be desirous of information in regard to the most 
profitable breed of poultry, I have the pleasure 
of ofiering to them the following results of my 
experience. A few years ago, having heard 
from private friends, and seen in the public 
journals, very high opinions expressed of the 
value of Houdans, I purchased a couple of 
sittings of eggs from well known dealers, from 
which I obtained a few, and I must say a very 
few chickens, and, judged from the exhibition 
standard, of very poor quality, with one or two 
exceptions. At the same time I obtained three 
sittings of dack Brahmas, as I had conceived 
the idea of crossing the two breeds, knowing 
how fine a cross was produced by the union of 
Dorkings and Brahmas, the former breed agree¬ 
ing in many respects with the Houdans, which 
is, however, much superior for general purposes 
and confined situations. 

In course of time I separated my best Hou- 
dan cock (I had killed off the Brahma cocks) 
and put him into a separate run with six hens 
—three Houdans and three Brahmas—and 
reserved their eggs for hatching ; the pullets, 
being at this time only about nine months old, 
would generally be considered too young for 
breeding purposes, and so I should say myself 
when I had the choice of two-year-olds, but 
in this case I had none. The hens had been lay¬ 
ing freely through some severe weather, bnt 
the eggs were very small, not larger than a 
medium run of Hamburghs ; however, they were 
set, and at the end of March and beginning of 
April I had a fine lot of chickens on foot, the 
Houdan eggs, both of my own hatching and 
those which I disposed of, proving fertile almost 
without exception, while with the crossed eggs 
the contrary proved the case, very few chickens 
being produced ; the reason for this would not 
be difficult, I believe, to trace, but at present I 
must pass it by. 

I had selected my biids for breeding as well as 
I was able, and their progeny throve apace, and 
proved in all respects superior to their parents ; 
the cross-bred cockerels were literally 
whoppers; without any extra feeding or carej 
7 lbs. and 8 lbs. were easily attained at a few 
months old, and a pair hatched March 28 had 
reached, when killed on December 29, the 
respectable figure of 2f> lbs., and I may almost 
say without an ounce of fat on their bodies, 
while in quality, if not equal to Dorkings or 
pnre Houdans, they are far superior to Brah¬ 
mas. After the first year my Hondan hens 
laid large eggs, but from the first the cross-bred 
laid splendidly, beginning not too early, but 
well, the eggs big as ducks' eggs, and freely 
produced; the pullets are handsome birds, quite 
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distinct and uniform, looking, as a breed, not 
like a cross, and weighing 7 lbs. to 9 lbs. eaoh. 

The experiment has given me great satisfac- 
tion, and also been the same t g my friends 
whom I have supplied with eggs. In obtaining 
eggs for the purpose of rearing fowls for laying, j 
breeding, and general domestic use as dis¬ 
tinguished from exhibition purpose, care should 
be exercised in obtaining eggs from a good lay¬ 
ing strain, or great disappointment may ensue. 
Last year I procured a couple of sittings from a 
very successful exhibitor, and they produced 
beautiful chickens, of the fine, dark, handsome 
exhibition type ; but, alas! their beauty is but 
feather deep ; they are now about ten months 
old, and I verily believe, amongst the whole 
half dozen, have only produced one egg, and 
that was laid yesterday, and such villains for 
pecking out one another’s crests I never saw. 

W. 


Fowls not Laying Well.—This is the 

third year we have kept fowls ; for two years we 
had plenty of eggs, and when we made up the 
years’ accounts found the eggs had not cost 
quite Id. apiece. Early last autumn the fowls 
laid very few eggs, and for three months during 
winter this year we had no eggs at all. On Jan. 
10 the hens (or some of them) began to lay 
again, but we have only had 45 eggs since. We 
have 13 hens and 1 cock, and I especially note 
the difference in the number of eggs mentioned 
in Gardening lately by “E. §. C.,” who 
has had this year till March 6th 300 eggs 
from 11 hens. The cause of ours not laying 
lately I have only just believed to be that we 
have overfed them, and that they are conse¬ 
quently too fat. The hens are light Brahmas, 
half Brahmas, and two henB and the cock are 
partridge Cochins. Four are last year’s chickens 
and the others the previous year’s. Will some 
one give me advice as to the best food to give 
them now to get them in laying condition again 
without injuring them ? and about how long it 
will be likely to take ? They have a nice warm 
sleeping house, a large run covered with glaBS, 
and a large open run, plenty of room for the 
number kept, and much more than I read many 
give their fowls in London.—A. R. S. L. 

How to Make an Incubator.— I want to know 
how to make a cheap incubator on a small scale, to 
ensure a moderate degree of success.— Experiment. 

Egg-bound Fowls.—My fowls often die egg-bound. 
They lay very large eggs. Can anyone tell me the cause 
and remedy? I have various sorts. They are fed on 
meal, grain, kitchen scraps, and occasionally boiled 
rice.—M ac donochib. 

Fowls with Bad Eyes.— I had a hen of a mixed 
Brahma breed, which began to have a frothy substance 
issuing from one of its eyes; in a short time the other 
eye was the same. It never got well, and could not see 
its food. I should like to know the cause and cure.— 
STALYBRIDQE. 


PIGEONS. 

Keeping Pigeons for Profit. — In 
answer to "Farmer’s” query on keeping pigeons, 
it is hard to sav unless we know what sort he 
requires ; but I would recommend him to start 
with either a pair of pieds or blue skins, or 
perhaps a pair of each. When he knows how 
to profitably manage them he can get some of 
a better species, such as Carriers, Fantails, 
Pouters, Tumblers, Ac. I would also recom¬ 
mend him not to buy any pigeons for another 
month or two yet, and then get some of last 
March’s young birds, which can be purchased 
at almost every good bird fancier from 2/6 per 
pair. Let them have their liberty as much as 
possible, and you will no doubt have young 
pigeons about the beginning of August; next. 
The hen will lay two small eggs, and sit on 
them for eighteen days. You can get from six 
to nine pairs of pigeons from one pair between 
February and October. I have bad pigeons lay 
their eggs before their previous young ones have 
got their full feathers and wings. The young 
ones grow rapidly, being in about a fortnight 
nearly the size of their parents. I find the best 
food to give them is a mixture of tares, Indian 
corn, and white peas; feed them with this 
twice a day, and at noon you might give them 
a little soaked bread. The cost of keeping runs 
to about one penny per pair per week. H you 
want birds to commence breeding at once you 
must buy some of last autumn’s hatching. —G. 
H. Mortimer. 


The fourth edition of Mr. Pettigrew’s 44 Handy 
Book of Bees”* js Row before ua. It is a plain 
and practical guide to profitable bee culture, 
which anv one interested in the subject may 
read with advantage. The author, who is 
thoroughly practical, strongly advocates the use 
of large straw hives, and condemns the recent 
inventions which are made of wood. The fol¬ 
lowing extract will give some idea of the utility 
of the work:— 

NATURAL 8WARMIKG. 

The time or season of swarming depends on both 
the locality and the management of the hive. Some 
places are warmer and earlier than others. Some 
places have more spring flowers than others. In the 
southern parts of our island, swarming in ordinary 
seasons should commence in the beginning of May. 
Much depends on autumn treatment. If hives kept 
for stock are well tilled with bee* in autumn, they 
will be ready to swarm four weeks sooner than those 
that are left to their own resources. 

When hives are ready to swarm and mean to do 
■o, eggs are set in royal cells generally about four 
days before the swarms issue. The combs are well 
filled with brood from the egg up, in all stages. The 
hives are full of bees. There is much noise, and the 
internal heat is very great. They may or may' not 
cluster outside. Usually small hives do clus:er and 
large ones do not* 

Hives, whether large or small, that have but little 
honey in them, are much better filled with bees 
than hives containing a good deal of honey. Bees 
do not sit closely on honeycomb, even on the eve 
of swarming. Those with little honey in them yield 
the largest swarms, and afterwards remain stronger 
in bees. First swarms vary in weight from 4 lb. to 
8 lb. each; second swarms from U lb. to 
5 lb. The second Bwarms from small hives are 
hardly worth the price of the hives into which they 
are often put. 

While a swarm is in the act of leaving the hive, 
there sometimes comes a sudden change of the 
atmosphere. The sun is clouded, the air chilled, 
and rain may fall. The bees already on the wing 
cannot fly. They are full of honey, and come to 
the ground in thousands, bees being unable to carry 
such heavy loads in cloudy cold weather as they do 
in the sunshine. If a shower follow, thousands 
never rise. If the suu shine out warmly in the 
afternoon, or even next day, many of the bees which 
fell will rise and go b»ck. The attempt to swarm 
at an unfavourable moment is often disastrous. The 
skill of the bee-keeper can do little in Buch a case. 
If a small cluster reach tue place chosen by the 
bees, all should be brought back and thrown On the 
front of the old hive. 

Swarms generally alight on a branch of a tree or 
bush or hedge, if these grow near their mother hives. 
Where there are no trees or hedges they will settle 
on a stone, or pjst of a fence, or clod, or big weed 
in a gur-len It is wise to have some bashes near an 
apiary managed on the swarming system, for 
swarms can .be easily hived from branches that 
bend. 

Hiving is usually done by holdingthehive8prepared 
fortheBwarm underneath it, and then giving the 
branch on which it hangs a sadden shako or jerk, 
when all the bees lose their hold and fall into the 
hire. The hive is set on the ground with its crown 
downwards, and month land swarm exposed. The 
board is instantly placed on and over the whole, just 
giving the bees time to gather their feet and get 
hold of the sides of the hive (about half a minute) 
before it is inverted into its proper position Let it 
stand for a few minntes to gather in all the bees 
that have not been hived—tbe noise inside speedily 
attracts them—and then let the hive be placed 
where it is to remain. When a swarm goes into a 
thick hedge, or settles on a stone or wood fence, the 
hive is placed over it, so that the bees can easily run 
np into it. If on the trunk of a tree the hive is tied 
on above it; and when it settles on the branch of a 
tree far from the ground the branch is usually cut 
and let down. 

Nothing should be put in hives intended for 
swarms but cross-sticks and guide-combs. Ignorant 
people often wet their insides with sugared ale or 
sugar and water, a most foolish practice. Another 
foolish practice, and a widespread one, is to make a 
great effort to induce swarms to settle by dramming 
on kettles and frying-pans, thus producing artificial 
thunder to faghten the bees from all idea of flying 
away. Sand and soil are thrown np amongst the 
bees to make them believe it rains. Such artificial 
thunder and rain have no influence whatever over a 
swarm of bees. It is understood by some that in 
ancient times these noises were made to intimate to 
the neighbours that a swarm of bees was on the 
wing, believing that the noise gave the owner a legal 
right to claim and hive the swarm wherever it 
alighted. 


* Blackwood A Son, London and Edinburgh. 


Fortunately, swarms always settle near home for ! 
a short time before they seek a more abiding habi¬ 
tation elsewhere; but when they have decided to go 
to a distance, and have commenced their march, 4 
nothing will stop them. ’ These fugitive sWarms rise 1 
higher bh&R houses and trees; and travel at the rate j 
of about eight miles an hour, so it is hard work to ■ 
follow them. If swarm* are not speedily hived they 
may be lost; and sometimes they will hang for a 
day before they depart. When a swarm alights on 
two separate places, both lots should be put in one 
hive. 

In natural swarming the old queen goes with the 
first swarm, and leaves behind ner in the old hive 
eggs or grubs in royal cells. When these come- to 
perfection, the piping commences, and lasts three 
days and nights. If the bees determine not to send 
off a second swarm, the piping is stopped at first, 
and all the surplus queens are killed and cast out. 

If the piping coutiuues, a second swarm may be 
expected; and if a second swarm issues, and the 
piping continues still, a third swarm may be expected 'j 
on the day following. Third aud fourth swarms 
have been known to come off on the same day. It 
does not answer for queens to pipe three days before 
third and fourth swarms; the time for their 
impregnation has arrived, and they cannot wait with 
safety. _ 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 

Potato Bread. —For a change, a loaf or 
two of Potato bread, made either with wheat or 
graham flour, will often prove acceptable. Boil 
eight large Potatoes in salted water, and when' 
soft, peel off their skins and mash them thorough-, 
ly, either on the moulding or bread board, with 
a rolling pin, or put in a pot, over tbe fire, in' 
which they ivere boiled, and mash fine with a' 
Potato masher. I prefer the latter way, as it 
takes out all the water and makes them leas 
pasty. Then put the Potatoes into a pan, and 
add enough graham or wheaten flower to make 
it into a stiff dough. Turn in a cupful of hot 
water or milk, and when cool enough stir in a 
cupful of home-made yeast, or three tablespoon¬ 
fuls of baker’B yeast. Add a teaspoonful of salt 
and set in a warm place to rise. It can rise 
all night. When risen, knead the whole mass 
thoroughly, for upon good kneading will depend 
the quality of the bread. When it has risen 
again very lightly, knead only enough to pat 
into well-greased pans. Let it rise twenty 
minutes, and bake in a moderately hot oven. 
Potato bread should bake a little longer than wheat 
bread. Bread made in this way is a cheaper 
article than when made entirely of flour. 

Sausages and Potted Meat.— At the Birming¬ 
ham Police Court recently, W. H. Wills was charged 
with preparing a quantity of diseased meat for human 
food. More than £ ton of putrid mutton and diseased 
horseflesh was found in defendant’s manufactory, por¬ 
tions of the flesh being in carcases, portions iu joints, 
and several hundred pounds recently made up into pot¬ 
ted meat, saveloys, sausages, tfcr., red ochre being used 
to give the diseased and putrid flesh a fresh and beef-liko 
appearance. No good meat was found upon the premises, 
and the medical officers described the discovery as the 
most disgusting they had ever met with. Defendant was 
sentenced to three months’ imprisonment, with hard 
labour, the magistrates regretting that they could not 
impose a heavier penalty. 

Corn-meal Pudding.— Take barely a quart of 
meal, one quart of new milk, three well-beaten eggs, 
two tablespoonfuls of molasses, a tcaspoouful of salt, any 
spice you please, and one-fourth pound of beef suet 
minced very fine. Bring the milk to a boil and pour 
over the meal and suet. When cool add the sugar and 
yolks, and last the whipped whites. Dip your pudding- 
cloth into hot water, flour it, aud pour in the mixture. 
The cloth should be but half filled, as it swells very 
much. Boil five or six hours. Serve with butter, sugar, 
and nutmeg. 

Hamburgh Parsley.— In addition to the recipes 
given in Gardening, I should be obliged by any reader 
telling us of Hamburgh Parsley; its culture, uses, and 
cookery.—C. U. S. 

Rhubarb Wine. — A Constant Reader .—See 

| Gardening, March 19. We know of no good book on 
the subject you mention. 

Preserving Eggs —Two ounces of limo to every 
gallon of water. Allow this mixture to stand one 
day before the eggs are put in. Having preeerved 
many dozens of eggs by means of this recipe, I can 
confidently recommend it.—D. H. 


Keeping Rabbits in Rooms.—I have 
three dry rooms 12 ft. square, and a piece of 
dry enclosed ground 12 yards square. I wish 
to keep the largest quantity of rabbits possible 
with this convenience. Can any correspondent 
give me some practical advi ce ? Is it not pos¬ 
sible for me to imitate Nature and have & 
warren on a small scale? What stock should 
I keep and what food should they have ?—E. 
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HOW TO GROW AURICULAS. 


Soil.—The northern growers are great advo¬ 
cates for cow manure as a prime ingredient in the 
compost used for the Auricula, but it must be 
ao thoroughly rotted as to readily crumble to 
pieces; it requires to be carefully looked over so 
M'to pick out from it any grubs likely to inflict 
injury on the plants. I thmk they still use the 
oow manure to some extent, but the southern 
growers now ignore it almost entirely, and prefer 
to mix with their compost some well-decomposed 
■table and other manure from a spent Melon or 
Cucumber frame. They assert that cow manure 
is apt to become the breeding place of many 
grubs, that work sad havoc with the plants, 
much more so than the stable manure. A good 
oompost for Auriculas is made up of one-fourth of 
decomposed manure, one-fourth of leaf soil, and 
one-half fibrous turf, or the top spit of a pasture 
that has laid by for a year or so and become 
thoroughly rotten. The practice usually 
adopted, and it is a good one, is to mix these 
ingredients together some time before they are 
fesed, and to turn them over occasionally so as 
to become thoroughly sweetened. There is no 
necessity for sifting the fibrous turf; it is a 
great mistake to suppose that the soil for 
Auriculas should be fine. The best thing to do 
is to pick it to pieces with the hand or chop it 
up with a spade, and it is of no importance if 
some of the pieces are as large as Walnuts, for 
the roots of the Auricula appear to like to cling 
to the pieces of turf, and no doubt derive con¬ 
siderable advantage from doing so. We are 
treating now of the soil suited for the show or 
stage Auriculas, as the edge and self varieties are 
termed. The old florists used to recommend 
silver sand to mix with the soil for the purpose 
of keeping it open and porous. The modern 
cultivators, or some of them, at least, have given 
up the use of sand, believing it to be, at best, 
but a negative mechanical agent, and have sub¬ 
stituted for it powdered charcoal, which they 
look upon as an active chemical agent of a 
decidedly beneficial character. They are 
unquestionably right in advocating this ohange, 
inasmuch as charcoal, when mixed with soil, 
yields valuable nourishment to growing plants. 

Potting.—This operation much depends on 
the locality, the season, and the forwardness, 
or the reverse of the plants. By locality is 
mainly meant the difference between north and 
south ; and it is a fact in connection with the 


culture of the Auricula, as also with the Tulip, 
Carnation, and Picotee, that it is very difficult 
indeed for the northern and southern growers 
to meet in friendly rivalry, owing to the time 
of blooming being three weeks later in the 
north-midland and northern districts than it is 
in the south, taking London and its district as 
a fair test of the south. The foremost southern 
cultivators of the Auricula commence to re-pot 
early in June, if not, indeed, earlier than that. 
In the north, the work is delayed somewhat 
later. The Auricula may be said to make two 
stages of growth in the year—one in early spring, 
before the time of blooming, when Nature is 
potting forth its energies to assist the develop¬ 
ment or flowers ; and again in the autumn, when 
the plants in reality form the flowering crowns 
of the following spring. After the Auricula has 
done blooming it ripens and matures its spring 
growth, and it is then that it should be re¬ 
potted. In re-potting, use pots suitable to the 
Mbit and growth of the plants; a 6-in. pot 
is large enough for the strongest and most 
robust; and plants of smaller growth 
should have a smaller size. One of our best 
amateur Auricula cultivators usually flowers his 
plants in 5-in. pots, and the strongest in 6-in. 
ones. Have the pots scrupulously clean if 
they have been previously used for plants. Put 
in half-an-inch or so of broken crocks at the 
bottom, and over this some small pieces of char- 
ooal, then some lumps of fibrous turf, by way of 
a drainage foundation. The plants should be 
carefully turned out of the old pots, the soil 
crumbled away with the fingers till the roots 
are nearly bare of soil, and then by means of a 
sharp knife a good portion of the tap-roots— 


the main stem of the root, out of which comes 
the fibrous roots, is cut away, for it is rather 
injurious than otherwise, as it will sometimes 
rot, and the rot will spread upwards to the 
plant and destroy it. A tap-root half or three- 
quarters of an inch in length will be found quite 
long enough, if pretty well furnished with 
fibrous roots, and, even if destitute of them, the 
stem soon puts them forth. If there are any 
offsets or side shoots thrown out from the main 
stem just beneath the leaves that have already 
made roots, remove them by taking them away, 
and put them on one side for potting, taking 
care to place the name with them. It is by such 
offsets tbat any one variety is propagated. In 
potting, place the plants somewhat deeply in 
the pots, especially those varieties that have a 
tendency to thrust themselves out of the soil, 
a knowledge that can only be gained by a cul¬ 
tivator. Certain varieties are very apt to do 
this. In potting, also, arrange the fibres in a 
somewhat horizontal direction, so that they 
may soon find their way to the sides of the pots, 
if they do not already reach them. Place a few 
lines of fibrous turf along the roots for them to 
cling to, and try to keep the soil open about 
them. Pot moaerately firm, for the Auricula 



Grey-edged Show Auricula. 

does best in a tolerably dose soil. On no ac¬ 
count over-pot. What the cultivator should 
aim at is to get the roots to the sides of the 
pots as soon as possible, and then the plants 
speedily establish themselves. There is a ten¬ 
dency on the part of the Auricula to throw its 
roots to the sides of the pots, and the plants 
never succeed so well as when this is the case. 
When repotted, the plants should be placed in 
a wooden frame, standing under a north wall, 
with a brick-rubbish bottom, covered with ashes 
of a sufficient depth to bring the plants up near 
to the glass. Give each a fair supply of water, 
and continue to water moderately as required. 
The Auricula should not be swamped with 
water at this season. Undue moisture at the 
roots is always an unhealthy condition ; and 
that is why good drainage is insisted upon. An 
occasional sprinkling overhead in dry warm 
weather is beneficial, but the varieties having 
powdered foliage should be exempt from this, 
as it is apt to wash the meal from the leaves 
and spoil their powdered appearance. During 
the summer months no quarter must be given 
to snails and slugs. They require to be well 
looked after, or they get troublesome, and will 
sometimes do irremediable injury to valuable 
plants. 

Top Dressings.— At the beginning of the 
month of February comes another period of 
activity on the part of the Auricula, and then 
it is that the cultivators proceed to top-dress 
their plants. The reason for this is, that the 
Auricula is to a large extent a surface rooter, 
and throws out rootlets from that part of the 
stem nearest the leaves, and on a level with, or 


slightly beneath, and sometimes along, the soil. 
The plant, in fact, derives a great part of its 
support from the soil near the surface, and the 
practice of top-dressing is followed for the pur¬ 
pose of giving an additional Bupply of rich food. 
Besides stimulating the growth of the plant, it 
also adds beauty and finish to the flowers. 
Some of the old florists, as before stated, were 
great advocates of decayed sheep manure as an 
ingredient in the soil for top-dressing, and they 
used to gather it together early in the summer, 
and lay it by to decompose. Now, the practioe 
is to use fibrous loam, with which are plentifully 
mingled leaf-mould and such manure as before 
recommended. The top dressing is generally 
done when mild weather sets in about February, 
and the operator removes, in the first plaoe, 
about 1 in. in depth of the old soil, taking care 
not to break any of the roots in doing so, and 
then fills up with the top-dressing, and gives a 
moderate supply of water, continuing the same 
during the absence of frost. Early offshoots 
should be rubbed away, that all the growing 
strength of the plants may be infused into the 
production of splendid flowers. By the month 
of March the cultivator will begin to see the 
reward of his labours, for the plants will be 
making growth and will require increased at¬ 
tention. 


Treatment when Showing Flower. 
—By the end of March many of the trusses will 
be well above the foliage of the plants, and will 
be expanding their pips. Those who grow for 
exhibition, and therefore wish to have trusses 
with finely-developed pips, thin out the number, 
so as to obviate crowded trusses of bloom. The 
minimum number allowed in a “ pan of 
Auriculas,” as a collection of three or more 
plants is termed, is five expanded pips, butin 
the classes for single plants shown for premier 
honours three pips only are admissible. If a 
truss consists of seven or eight, or even more 
pips, of fine quality, the exhibitor will allow it 
to remain, because it gives the plant a more im¬ 
posing appearance and adds to its value. The pips 
not required are removed by means of a pair 
of sharp-pointed scissors. The plants must have 
plenty of air in fine weather to prevent the 
flower-stems being drawn. At this stage it is 
usual to water the plants with soft or rain¬ 
water—in fact, this is always a point of consider¬ 
able importance with the cultivators of the 
Auricula in the north. Sometimes sharp 
frosts occur in March, and the Auricula 
should be protected from any ill effects by 
placing a mat or piece of carpet over the frame 
at night when frost threatens. The delicate 
pips soon sustain irremediable injury if the 
frost reaches them. Some varieties, when 
touched by the frost, will have the paste 
cracked, which quite unfits the flower for 
show purposes, while., soms unexpanded pips 
will fail to flatten or expand. Those who ao 
not exhibit will very likely desire that their 
plants should carry as many flowers as possible. 
Some strong well established plants will carry 
enormous trusses; but even then a little 
judicious thinning is necessary, as it is far better 
to have a certain number of well-expanded pips 
than a larger quantity of cupped pips that are 
too crowded on the truss to expand well. It is 
when a pip is fully expanded and flattened that 
one is able to appreciate the beauty of the Auri¬ 
cula, and it is then like thu blossom of ■ 
splendid Orchid—it needs looking closely into 
if one would read all its charms and fully com¬ 
prehend them. 


Shading. —As soon as the pips of his 
Auricula begin to show colour, the exhibitor 
commenoes shading from the sun. This iB done 
to prevent the dark body running out into the 
paste towards the scape of the flower, or into 
the edging beyond its circumference. A thin 
white cloth, or piece of tiffany, tacked on the 
top of the sash, makes a good shading, but it 
should be removed directly the sun leaves the 
frame. These are important aids in the pro¬ 
duction of fine pips; there should be liberal 
supplies of water when needed, and plenty of air 
on all favourable opportunities, the plants being 
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tamed frequently, so as to prevent the stems 
being drawn in any one direction, occasional 
stirring of the surface soil, and close attention 
to general cleanliness. In this way a satis¬ 
factory head of bloom can scarcely fail to be the 
result. * 

Propagation. —The Auricula is propagated 
by means of offsets. These can be taken 
from the plants at any time when they 
are moving, os the florist sa>8, or mak¬ 
ing growth. Other varieties produce offsets 
very sparingly indeed, and it is some¬ 
times very difficult to get a stock of them 
in consequence. It is not at all necessary 
that offshoots be rooted before they are re¬ 
moved from the parent plant. So long as the 
set has a heel, it will soon throw out shoots. 
These may be dibbled round the sides of the 
pot containing the parent plant or be put 
singly into small pots, and a bell-glass placed 
over them. 

InBeots, &o.—During the summer and 
autumn, while the plants are making and ma¬ 
turing their second growth, they are very apt 
to be infested with greenfly, which settles on 
and about the centre leaves or crowns. The 
plants can be fumigated with tobacco smoke, 
or the insects brushed away by means of a 
camel’s-hair brush. No Auricula cultivator 
would think of visiting his Auricula frames 
without'a brush of this kind in his hand ; with 
it he whisks this insect pest away into space, 
and they appear to get tired of being frequently 
disturbed. They do much harm to the Auricu¬ 
las if allowed to remain unmolested. As the 
autumn advances, and damp weather sets in, 
the leaves of the plants should be kept as dry 
as possible, though air should be freely given 
night and day. The lights of the frames in 
which the plants are growing should be bo tilted 
that, while plenty of air is admitted, falling 
rain is rigidlv excluded. All decayed leaves 
must be removed as soon as they turn yellow. 
Some plants are apt to throw up their flowering 
stems in the autumn, but they should be re¬ 
moved, cutting them away as close as possible 
to the heart of the plants. The work of 
autumn should be that of swelling off the 
strong crowns to flower in the spring. During 
October, November, and December the plants 
are stationary and at rest. Keep the soil about 
them dry, and water only such plants as show 
flaccidity in the leaves. In times of Bharp frost, 
protect the frames so as to prevent the plants 
from being frozen ; not that it is sure to work 
harm, but it sometimes does so, and it is well 
to be on the safe side. On the other hand, 
when the air is dry and genial, give air at all 
times, for Auriculas are impatient of close con¬ 
finement. Let the surface soil be occasionally 
stirred to prevent the possibility of a close, 
damp, green surface. 

Select Varieties. 

It now remains to give a list of the best varie¬ 
ties in each section, and those we give are the 
very best:— 


Colonel Taylor 
TraUl‘8 Prince of Greens 
Traill's Anna 
Lady Ann Wilbraham 
Traill’s George Jeans 
Lady Richardson (Gains) 
Prince of Wales 
Page’s Champion 


GREEN-EDGED. 


Booth’s Freedom 
Lovely Ann 

Lord Palmerston (Camp¬ 
bell) 

Imperator (Litton) 
Beeston’s Apollo 
Highland Laddie 


GRET-EDGED. 

George Lightbody Sykes’ Complete 

George Leviek(walker) Peverill of the Peak 

Alderman C. Brown (Head- (Walker) 
ley) General Bolivar 

Fletcher’s Ne Plus Ultra Conqueror of Europe 

Alexander Meiklejohn Chapman’s Maria 

Richard Headley Robeit Traill 

Lancashire Hero Fletcher’s Mary Ann 

Lightbody’s Alma Maclean’s Unique 


WHITE-EDGED. 


Heap’s Smiling Beauty 
Taylor’s Glory 
Taylor’s Incomparable 
Hepworth’s True Briton 
Smith’s Lady Sale 
Cheetham’s Countess of 
Wilton 

Miss Ann Smith 
Smith’s Ne Plus Ultra 
Mrs. Simonlte 


Taylor s Favourite 
Lee’s Earl Grosvenor 
Summerscale’s Catharina 
Ashton's Bonny Lass 
Bright Venus 

Ligntbody’s Sophia Du- 
maresoue 

Ashworth’s Regular 
Lightbody’* Mias Light- 


Pizarro 

Meteor Flag 

Lord of Lome 

Duke of Argyll 

Walker’s Nimrod 

Metropolitan (Spalding) 

Formosa 

Petronella 

William Lightbody 

Ben Simonite 


Pohlman’s Garibaldi 
Topsy 

Charles Jas. Perry 
Blackbird 
Lord Clyde 
Stadtholder 
Othello 

Smith's Garland 
Mrs. Sturrock 


Bertha 

Brilliant 

Conspicua 

Diamond 

John Leech 

King of Crimsons 

Mercury 

Percival 

Spangle 

Wizard 


ALPINES. 

Black Prince 

Colonel Scots 

Cygnet 

Etna 

Jessie 

Landseer 

Novelty 

Sydney 

Wonderful 

Pluto 


There are many newer kinds than those men¬ 
tioned, but anyone who is fortunate enough to 
obtain a plant of each of the above will have 
laid the foundation of one of the finest collections 


of Auriculas in the country. R. D. H. 


About the Use of Tan for Hotbeds. 
—Formerly, nothing was easier than to obtain 
spent bark from a tannery, and with ordinary 
farmyard manure make an excellent hotbed for 
growing Cucumbers or flowers. Now such a 
eonrse often leads to disappointment, with loss 
of time and money and temper. The reason is 
that formerly English tanners used Oak bark, 
which requires only cold water to extract its 
tanning properties. Now-a-days, however, 
tanners draw their supplies from foreign 
countries. Vallonia, for example, comes from 
Smyrna, and when spent is little better than 
clay, and will neither neat nor rot without diffi¬ 
culty. Mimosa bark is imported from Australia, 
and is so dense in its texture, that it requires 
hot water to extract its strength, after which 
it is useless for hotbed purposes ; and as these 
materials with others are generally mixed without 
any Oak bark, the whole becomes valueless for 
horticultural use. But if any one is fortunate 
enough to live near a really old-fashioned tan¬ 
nery, they can have nothing better than the 
Oak bark tan wherewith to grow even Melons 
and Pine-apples, and as not being nearly so 
quick in action as ordinary manure, its effect is 
more genial and lasting. With regard to the 
value of spent tan as a manure, there is very 
little good in it, and then only when, as Baron 
Liebig has said, 41 it must be as rotten as snuff.*’ 
—A Tanner. 


GLASSHOUSES AND FRAMES. 

ODONTOGLOSSUM CIRRHOSUM. 

This is one of the best and most useful of what 
are termed cool Orchids. It is easily grown, 
flowers freely, and its blossoms are excellent for 
bouquets. We saw a house full of plants of 
this Orchid lately in bloom in Messrs. Veitch’a 
nursery at Chelsea, where it is prized for the 



Odontoglouum cirrhosum (showing habit of plant). 


quantity of bloom which it supplies during the 
winter and spring months. Anyone having an 
ordinary greenhouse can grow this Odontoglot. 
It should be potted after blooming in equal 
parts of peat and Sphagnum, and the pot should 
be two-thirds full of drainage. It should be 


placed in a light position in a cool house, where 
it will get abundance of fresh air. It succeeds 
admirably suspended near the opening of a roof 
ventilator. It should have frequent and liberal 
supplies of water during the growing season. 
From the time when the bulb is fully developed 



Flower of Odontoglonom cirrhosum (two-thirds natural 
size). 

until the spike is a few inches high, little water 
must be given; but at no time should this plant 
be allowed to get thoroughly dry, or it will lose 
both leaves ana roots. 


The Hardiness of Chinese Pri¬ 
mulas. —An amateur gardener of my acquaint¬ 
ance and of no mean reputation, relates to me 
an interesting fact touching the hardiness of 
this queen of spring flowers during the late 
winter’s frost of four weeks’ duration. The Pri¬ 
mulas were in an ordinary garden frame, the 
pots plunged up to their rims m loamy soil. He 
felt sure he had lost them all, however well 
he had covered them up. The very first day 
the frost broke he went to inspect them, and to 
his great sorrow found them hanging out the 
signal of distress—frozen hard. Well, thought 
he, I will wrap all up again snugly and wait the 
result. When the frost was entirely gone he 
uncovered the frame, and to his great delight 
found all safe but three, and just now, March 
23, they are blooming freely in his house win¬ 
dow.—R. Gilbert. 

Salvias for Winter. —These are indispens¬ 
able where a supply of winter-flowering plants 
has to be kept up, and if they be required of 
large size a batch of cuttings should be put in 
at once. By growing two or three varieties a 
constant succession of bloom may bs preserved, 
with but slight intermission, from October to 
the end of April, a time of year when such 
brilliant-coloured flowers arc sure to be much 
valued. S. spiendens commences to throw up 
its fine heads of bloom in September, and these 
oontinue in perfection till near Christmas if the 

S lants be placed in a moderately warm green- 
onse or conservatory, where they can have 
plenty of light and air, and be kept free from 
damp, as they soon suffer in a low temperature 
or close stagnant atmosphere. The flowers are 
of a bright scarlet colour, and are borne in the 
greatest profusion at the end of every shoot, so 
that a few well grown Salvias have a very tell¬ 
ing effect. S. Heeri is a magnificent bloomer, 
and comes next in succession. This is quite 
unsurpassed among soft-wooded winter-bloom¬ 
ing greenhouse plants, and a few arranged among 
the other occupants impart quite a bright cheer¬ 
ful appearance to a whole house. Salvias are 
not good subjects for lasting in a cut state, as 
the flowers of most of the varieties fall off almost 
immediately after being severed from the plants. 
S. Heeri, however, lasts well, and is exceed¬ 
ingly effective on account of its attractive colour 
and the loose, graceful arrangement of the flowers 
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that are always a great ornament to any vase. 
8. gesnerieflora forms a noble-looking specimen, 
and well repays any attention that may be be¬ 
stowed upon it. This is the latest blooming of 
the trio, and keeps up a supply of its bright- 
coloured flowers till the end of May. To get 
early cuttings of the two latter varieties it is 
necessary to cut down the plants, placing them 
in gentle heat for the purpose of giving them a 
start. The young growth taken off roots readily 
and soon makes strong healthy plants that are 
sure to flower freely if liberally treated during 
the summer months. A rich, stiff, loamy soil, a 
fair amount of pot room, and a copious supply 
of manure water when the roots have made good 
progress are the most essential conditions re- 

a uisite for the production of vigorous growing 
alvias of large size and well clothed with 
foliage down to their base, without which they 
have only a very mean appearance. 

Rhodanthe Mangles! in Pots.— To 
afford as much variety as possible during the 
Hammer and autumn months, some of the 
best of the annuals should now he sown 
for pot culture, for which purpose none are bet¬ 
ter adapted or more beautiful than the old Rho- 
Hanthe Manglesi and its more recent varieties, 
R. major and Prince Bismarck. Seed of these 
should be sown at once, and placed in gentle 
heat to encourage them to germinate freely, 
after which pot in rich light loam in 4^-in. pots, 
placing three plants in each triangularly near 
the edge of the pot. A close, moist frame suits 
well to grow them in till they begin to show 
bloom, wl en they should be removed to light, 
airy shelves or other elevated positions where 
they can be seen to the beat advautaue. Mar- 
tynia fragrans is likewise a very desirablo plant 
for greenhouse decoration, and may be sown and 
treated in much the same way as the Rhodan* 
thee, except that, being of larger size, one plant 
is sufficient in a pot. 


THE MALABAR LAUREL. 

(MELA.STOMA MALABATHRICrM.) 

This is an easily grown plant, and one which, 
if well attended to, makes a good bush ; it even 
produces tine heads of bluish-purple flowers 
when not more than from 1 ft. to 2 ft. in height. 
Cuttings of it strike freely in a hotbed under 
bel 1-glasses. Its foliage is of a purplish-green. 
This species of Melastoma is very common in 
Malabar, where it is used much in the same way 
as the common Laurel is with us. It is there¬ 
fore called the Malabar Laurel. Some of the 
Melastomads are considered difficult to grow, 
but this one grows as freely as a Pelargonium 
in a warm greenhouse or plant stove. It likes 
a soil consisting of equal parts of loam and peat, 
to which should be added a dash of sand. 


4590.— Heaths after Flowering.—All 

depends upon the kinds. If you refer to the 
soft-wooded kinds, such ashy emalis and gracilis, 
cut them down to just below the flowers, and 
shift them into the best sized pot in good 
fibrous peat well sanded. Pot firmly, place 
in a frame or greenhouse, water carefully, and 
keep rather close for a time. During the 
summer ventilate freely, merely sheltering 
against excessive wet. and about the middle 
of August expose to full sun and air until the 
middle of September, when they should be 
placed under cover. The hard-wooded kinds 
are not to be cut over ; the flowers are merely 
picked off ; but otherwise they are to be treated 
in about the same manner.—J. C. 

4576 .—Cinerarias Drooping.— It is by 
no means an uncommon occurrence for Cine¬ 
rarias to go off in the manner described, and we 
have alw'ays attributed the failure to unsuitable 
compost, or a sudden stoppage of root action 
brought about by a sodden state of the soil, the 
same being induced by careless watering. 
There maybe grubs in the compost ; turn one 
of the dead ones out and examine the soil; 
should there be any grubs, water with lime water. 
In any case water with caution ; the Cineraria 
likes the soil moist, but quickly feels the effect 
of even one over-dose of water.—J. C. 

4635- — Treatment of Tuberoses — 
There must have been some great error in the 
treatment ; the bulbs should have bloomed if 
they were good by this time, the heat being 



enough for them. When potted they should be 
well watered just enough to thoroughly moisten 
the soil, and then by rights be plunged in bot¬ 
tom heat until they start into growth freely, 
but little water should be given, the less the 
better, providing the compost is kept moist 
enough to admit of the formation of roots. 
This, indeed, as with all bulbs, is'the great secret; 
the pots should become full of roots before 
growth advances much, then the work of the 
grower becomes easy ; water may be adminis¬ 
tered freely, and growth will progress rapidly. 
Extreme caution with the water-pot in the 
earlier stages of growth, and its free employ¬ 
ment when the plants are in full growth with 
frequent sprinklings overhead, constitute the 
main elements of success in the culture of this 
fragrant flower. The soil should be very free, 
consisting of turfy loam two parts, leaf- 
mould one part, with plenty of sand to keep 
it free and sweet.—J. C- B. 

4645. — Hedychium Gardnerianum. 
—This plant likes plenty of light, shelter from 
hot sun, abundance of water, and rich food. 
As soon as the young growths begin to push up 


4648.—Rook work in Greenhouse.— A1 
that you have to do is to arrange the pieces so that 
they present as natural and informal appearance 
as possible. Do not crowd them together, but 
allow plenty of apace between them, so that 
there is plenty of soil for the roots to work in. 
The compost should be a mixture of good 
fibrous loam and peat, adding to it a goodly 
portion of coarse white sand. It is to be 
remembered that the rockwork serves to ensure 
good drainage, but that when too much of it is 
employed it defeats its own end by depriving 
the plants placed amongst it of their due amount 
of nourishment.—J. C. 

5601. — Geraniums and Fuohsias.— 
Shake off the greater part of the old soil, and 
pot them into 5-in. pots. Mellow, strong, 
yellow loam one half, well decomposed hotbed 
manure one quaiter, and remainder of good de¬ 
cayed leaves. They would do better for a 
time in a little heat. Water moderately, and 
syringe overhead frequently, and when they 
are growing a little, weak liquid manure every 
other time.— Ashtead. 

5602. — Tree Mignonette.— The seeds 

should be sown in April 
in a good mellow loam 
and one-third rotten 
cow-dung with a little 
sand, adding about a 
handful of dry lime mor¬ 
tar for 6-in. pots (lumps 
as large as Peas). This 
keeps the mixture sweet 
and prevents it getting 
too close, and as cow- 
dung is likely to turn 
sour, this will prevent 
it. Your plants must 
have been starved. Do 
not let them flower 
the first season, and 
pinch off blooms as 
they appear, and after 
the middle of October 
vou may let your trees 
bloom all the winter. 
The first shift should be 
about midsummer into 
5-in. pots, and if they 
have grown well you 
may shift them agaiu at 
the end of July, but 
neverdo so after August. 
—Ashtkak. 

4582. — Propagat¬ 
ing Azaleas. —The 
hardy species by layers 
made in summer and 
autumn. They do beat 
in sandy peat, though 
many will thrive well 
in peat and loam. Indian 
species are propagated 
from cuttings of half- 
ripened, but not over 
hard shoots, inserted in 
sand under a bell-glass. 
Summer temperature 
60° to 75° if required 
to bloom early, winter 
45° to 55°. A lower temperature will suit if 
late bloom is wanted.— Ashtkad. 

4644. — Poinsettiaa.—Keep the soil just 
moist, and about the middle of May cut the 
plant back to within 4 in. of the pot. Water 
with extreme care, and when about 2 in. of 
young growth is made, shake away all the old 
soil, and repot in equal parts loam, leaf-soil, 
and peat, adding to it plenty of silver sand, 
and cramming the roots into a pot just large 
enough to contain them. Place in a light 
warm position in the glass structure, and main¬ 
tain atmospherical humidity by means of fre¬ 
quent sprinklings in hot weather. The Poin- 
settia demands light, heat, and moisture to 
bring it to perfection, When the plant has l>e- 


Malahar Laurel (Mckutoma malatuthiicuni). 

from the base of the stems shift into the next¬ 
sized pot, using a compost of equal parts turfy 
loam, leaf-mould, and well-decayed manure, 
adding to it some white sand. Should the soil 
appear not to be filled with roots, work as much 
of the old mould away as possible and cram the 
roots in a pot just large enough to contain them, 
shifting later on. This Hedychium likes plenty 
of boat to induce it to make free growth, but 
the same must be matured by exposure to a free 
circulation of air in fine weather, or the flower 
heads will not form.—J. C. 

4642. — Crossing Double Pelargo¬ 
niums.— As far as we are aware, there is no 
absolute rule upon this matter. We know that 

some of the finest varieties have been obtained -o ---- -: . . \ . .... 

when the single kinds have been made the seed ! come established and is growing freely, shift 
bearers. M. Lemoine, of Nancy, the great into the next sized pot.—B. 

hybrid iser, raised maDy of his best kinds in Plants for Baskets -\V ^. n * , ' one 

, .- / . ji ii of the*e with a nice rern, My tn* runout arm aitrnt - 

this manner, ami the first really pood double, y^rn, Hiatvcerimn alhluome. or I>avnllta 

Triomplie de Nancy, was obtained by him by 4 iisee<u : uthonna cmwlfoUa or Haxifraga saimentoM 
crossing a semi-double on to the singlo variety ar. alio both excellent subjects. -C. B. 

Surpa*j*e Beautd de Suresnes. As a rule, the 4578 —Xroatraorxt °f Sarraconia^.— V-*.Tk* 

J , . . ., , , i 4 t cool, exnostnz them to the full influence of the rgnt 

seed bearing plant gives the habit, and the unduly exposing to the suu. f ill mm* lmzc 

pollen plant the colour, size of bloom, dec.— p H ,, a h crocks, stand the pots thereon, and keep tin 

J , c. B. 
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pans filled with water. Sarracenias love plenty of mois¬ 
ture at the roots, and the soil most be maintained in a 
moist condition. Winter them in a temperature of 
about 45®.—J. C. 

4634. —Qrevillea Bleeding.—We do not think 
that the formation of gum on the stem will interfere 
with the health of the plant. Scrape it off and rub the 
place with powdered charcoal.—C. 

4578.—Sarracenias.—Divisions in spring, flbry peat 
and chop net! Sphagnum mns3;a pit or frame will be 
necessary for their cultivation to keep thorn from frost in 
winter and to aff >rd them a close, humid atmosphere 
in summer.—A shtead. 

4690.—Heaths for Flowering.—They should be 
pruned and placed away in cinder ashes up to the rim of 
the pot in a shaded place during summer, and re-potted 
in autumn into good libry peat and coarse sand.— 
Ashtbad. 

4644.—Poinsettias.—No doubt your Poinsettla has 
been kept in too dry an atmosphere,and probably too high 
a temperature. Plunge the pot in a Cucumber or Melon 
frame that has strong bottom heat; it will soon throw 
out shoots for < uttlngs if It is not really dead. Strike 
cuttings as soon as you cau get them. Young plants 
generally flower best.—O. P. 


THE) COMING WHEIK'S WORK. 


out and regulated. Avoid a stiff style in train- 
ing them, otherwise the flowers will not be 
shown to the same advantage as when the plants 
are somewhat loosely trailed. It will be well, 
now that flowers are plentiful, to reserve plants 
of Eucharis for blooming hereafter. Endeavour 
to get as flue a head of foliage on them as pos¬ 
sible during the next few months, when they 
may be flowered with impunity the whole 
winter through. Keep plants of the double 
flowered Tabernaemontana well nourished with 
liquid manure now that they have commenced 
to flower, and occasionally give them a rich top¬ 
dressing with soot, cow manure, and peat well 
blended together. This treatment will keep 
them blooming during the whole season. 
Another good batch of the dwarf Selaginellas 
should now be put in for furnishing purposes ; 
alBO Panicum variegatum and the dwarf Eran- 
themums and Fittonia argyroneura. Where 
stock of any kinds of plants are short the 
present is a good time to take cuttings, while 
the growths can be removed with a heel to 


Extracts from a Garden Diary, April 18 to 23. 

Sowing G. F. Wilson, Yeitch’s Perfection, and Giant 
Emerald Marrow Peas; also Mammoth and Long Pod i 
Beans. Pricking off Asters, Poppies, Stocks, and Violas. 
Potting off Dahlias, Verbenas, and Heliotropes. Clearing ' 
off the stumps of green Curled Kale and other Greens. 
Manuring the ground and getting it dug up for other 
crops. Sowing Autumn Giant Cauliflower; also Autumn 
8 elf-protectlng and Snow’s Winter White Broccoli. Put¬ 
ting in cuttings of Alternantheras and Coleus. Remov¬ 
ing bed.)ing plants from pits to convenient places to 
harden Thinning Carrots and Radishes on early borders. 
8 owing Radishes, Mustard and Cress, French Marigolds, 
Celosia japonien, and Cockscombs. Getting out trenches 
for early Celery and hoeing amongst growing crops. Sow¬ 
ing Turnips, Spinach, and Melons. Potting off Alternan¬ 
theras, Coleus, Mesembryanthemums. Looking over all 
Strawberries that are well set, and picking off all weak 
blossoms and deformed fruit. Thinning out Turnips, 
and hoeing amongst them. Looking over (’each and Nec¬ 
tarine trees on walls, and washing them with Quassia- 
chip water to kill green fly. Potting off Gourds, Sweet 
Basil, and Marjoram. Pricking off Snow’s Winter White 
and Autumn Self-protecting Broccoli; also Autumn Giant 
Cauliflower into frames. Giving all Rose trees that are 
Infested with green fly a good washing with Quassia-chip 
water. Forking amongst early Potatoes and turning 
over manure for Celery. Thinning out Spinach ana 
tying up Lettuces. 

Glasshouses. 

Stove and Greenhouse Plants.— The 
present will be a busy time in greenhouses, and 
where a close pit is not possessed, in which to 
place the young growing stock, some difficulty 
will be experienced in treating the growing and 
flowering plants in the same house. Attend 
regularly to all plants that require stopping and 
training, in order to keep them uniform in 
growth and bushy. Frequent fumigations will 
now be required to keep down green fly and 
other insect pests, as it is impossible to maintain 
plants in the highest health if these pests are 
allowed to gain a footing on them. As Callas 
and Cyclamens go out of flower, they should be 
removed to frames, where they should for the 
present be kept well supplied with moisture. It 
is a mistake to suddenly dry off Cyclamens after 
flowering. The object to aim at with these is 
to maintain the old roots as healthy as possible 
for the longest period ; by this means the old 
bulbs will get replenished with nourishment after 
being exhausted with carrying a large head of 
bloom; and by this treatment they will be in 
better condition for another season’s work than 
when dried and roasted till their vitality is 
nearly exhausted. The present is the best time 
to put in the main batch of Salvia cuttings- 
The old S. splendens, S. Heeri, and S. gesnerae- 
flora are among the best, and they flower in 
succession in the order named from autumn 
until late in spring. There are also a few new 
varieties of Salvias that are sure to become 
popular winter-blooming plants. They are also 
distinct in colour from the old sorts ; they com- 
prise S. Pitcheri (bine), S. Bethelli (rose), and 
§. Hoveyi (purple). Balsams, Cockscomb*, 
Celosias, and all free-growing tender annuals 
will now require regular attention, to keep the 
earliest regularly potted, those for succession 
pricked off, and later batches sown. The greater 
part of stove plants will now be in active growth, 
and any quick-growing kinds that require more 
space in which to develop their growth must 
reoeive attention at once, in order to keep them 
well balanced. This will be necessary in the 
oase of many of the rapid-growing fine-foliaged 
plants. The different kinds of climbers will 
now requiredaily attention to keep them thinned 


Ferns. —Where seeds of these were sown 
early in the year, some of them will now be 
showing signs of life, and will require more care¬ 
ful attention in the way of keeping them venti¬ 
lated, and also in avoiding a too soddened 
condition of the soil, which would quickly cause 
them to damp off. As soon as they reach the 
prothallium stage, a few extra pots or pans 
should be filled with some finely-divided fibrous 
peat, and on these the young seedlings should 
be laid. Take them out of the seed-pot with a 
table fork, in little clumps, and lay them 
regularly over the surface of the newly-prepared 
soil. Allow a space of & in. between each clump 
to give space for further development, and avoid 
watering them overhead until their normal 
fronds begin to appear. When this stage is 
reached, the young plants must be separated and 
pricked out singly into pans of very sandy peat, 
and after they have got into free growth they 
may be potted singly into small pots, and 
grown on with the general stock. It will be 
necessary to keep them under bell-glasses durin 
all stages of growth until they are potted of 
s^gly. 

Pansies in Pots.— How very interesting 
these beautiful flowers are at this season grown 
under glass. Tne sweet perfume which the 
flowers emit, and their velvety texture, com¬ 
bined with the richest colours to be found 
amongst hardy flowers, obtain for them many 
admirers. Now that the plants are fully in flower 
air must be admitted freely, removing the 
lights altogether in fine weather. The want of 
sufficient air and carelessness in watering will 
soon bring clouds of insect pests, which cannot 
easily be removed unless at the risk of injuring 
the flowers. The latter speedily degenerate 
unless the plants are stimulated with waterings 
of weak liquid manure. 

Hardy Plants in Frames.— Ixias, Tri 
tonias, and Sparaxis now make exceedingly free 
growth, and require no more attention than a 
sufficient Bupply of water at the roots, weak 
liquid manure occasionally, and to have the 
glass lights removed in fine weather. This 
treatment will ensure a good bloom ; coddling 
them up in a greenhouse will produce lanky 
growth and few flowers washed out in colour. 
We are growing a collection of Fritillarias in 
pots, and these uutil the flowers are open require 
treatment similar to the above. For want of 
room under glass many of the other plants have 
been placed out-of-doors, but they all seem to 
be in a thriving condition, and they require 
scarcely any attention at present. 

Flower Garden. 

Now is a favourable time for eradicating weeds 
from lawns by drawing them out with their 
roots as entire as possible. Daisies, Dandelions, 
Plantains, and Docks are amongst the worst to 
contend with, and there is so no remedy so 
effectual as drawing them out; it is quite use¬ 
less to cut off their crowns, which they renew 
and form larger patches than before. Any lace 
autumn-struck Pansies planted out now in well 

S repared beds or borders will make a fine display 
unng most of the season. They will maintain 
the blooming period after the old-established 
plants, that naturally flower early, are over. 
When Violets of the single kinds have done 
flower ing, they should at once be taken up and 


replanted, as the produce of young plants is 
very much finer and earlier than that of old 
ones. Double kinds raised from young side 
growths will now be in full flower. Gentiana 
acaulis is now expanding its beautiful blue 
blossoms ; as an edging to beds of hardy Auricu¬ 
las, Primroses, &c., this plant is unique. 
Proceed with planting out all half-hardy things, 
such as Santohna incana, Gazanias, and Calceo¬ 
larias, sheltering them from cutting winds with 
evergreen branches for a few weeks. Routine 
work, such as .mowing, rolling, and sweeping, 
will now need constant attention ; and where 
evergreen trees have been cut with the frost, 
they will continue to shed their old foliage as 
fast as the sap rises and young growth pro¬ 
gresses. The work of preparation for summer 
bedding must be forwarded vigorously, and a 
rough estimate of quantities required and of 
stock in hand must be made, so that deficiencies 
may be supplied before it is too late for propa¬ 
gation. Dahlia cuttings may be taken off with 
a heel and inserted singly in 2$-in. pots ; they 
will strike freely in a warm frame. Canna roots 
may be divided and transferred to frames, in 
which they may be gradually hardened by more 
exposure as soon ms they are well rooted. Seed¬ 
ling Violas, whioh are always useful, may be 
pricked off under temporary shelter. 

Auriculas.—Those intending to exhibit 
must pay great attention to their plants up to 
the time when the exhibition takes place. 
Shade from bright sunshine, but do not keep 
the shading on too close, whether the sun shines 
or not. Plenty of fresh air is necessary, but 
care must be taken not to admit too much. 
Auricula fanciers can tell at once if a plant has 
been starved. As soon as any plants go out of 
flower remove them to cold frames at the back 
of a north wall. Here the lights must he 
entirely removed when it does not rain, but it 
is not desirable at first to expose them to too 
much cold east wind. 

Carnations and Picotees.—Put sticks 
to stems of these that are sufficiently advanced, 
and in doing so it is necessary to pick out all 
weedB and to gently stir the surface of t he 
soil with a label. When the sticks are placed 
to the plants remove the latter out-of-doors, 
and in doing so see that no aphides are allowed 
to remain upon them. Place the pots over a 
deep hard layer of ashes, or any other material 
impervious to worms. The perpetual-flowering 
section usually grown in pots requires a good 
deal of attention now in order to maintain the 
plants in a healthy growing condition ; unless 
this is done they will not be strong enough 
to flower until the following spring, or even 
into the summer, a time when flowers are not 
so valuable as in winter. Old plants may be 
potted on into larger pots, and if they are 
trained to suitable sticks and attended to 
during the summer with water, they will make 
grand flowering plants for October, November, 
and December, to be suoceeded by those pro¬ 
pagated later. 

Holly hooks.— Many will not yet have 
planted out their entire stock of these, bnt if 
this has not been done no time should be lost 
in getting them prepared for planting out. 
Small plants would of course be better grown 
on in pots in a frame until they are large 
enough, and have sufficiently filled their pots 
with roots. While the plants are making 
growth continue to prepare the ground ; many 
trench it in the autumn and then they leave 
it until planting time, when the surface will 
probably be battered hard by the rain, and 
small weeds coming up freely. It iB best to 
lightly fork over the surface two or three 
times during the winter, but never when it is 
wet; treading on a wet surface does more 
harm than good. 

Roses.—See that all Rose trees are pro¬ 
perly staked and trained before they get too far 
advanced into growth, as the heavy winds 
during this month often do great damage to the 
young Bhoots where they are not carefully 
trained. The season for Rose tying and train¬ 
ing is now advancing; great care muBt be taken 
not to rub or break off the buds of last summer’s 
budding, and slightly protect all tender 
varieties. Look carefully over all trees, as the 
caterpillar will, in warm gardens, be found to 
have attacked thebuds when these have advanced 
far into growth, and Rosea require carefully 
looking over every week, to keep down such 
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pests at this season of the year. Prune all late- 
planted Roses very close, as they[are more likely 
to break and flower well than when left witn 
long shoots to form a large head. In some gar¬ 
dens more than others the Roses get much 
covered with M 03 S. In that case, it is advis¬ 
able on a dry day to have it well cleaned off, 
which may be done easily by hand-rubbing. 
Then wash the stems over with some soap-suds, 
mixing some soot with the water. This will be 
found quite suflicient to kill all Moss, and will 
in no way injure the tree, but give the stems a 
perfectly healthy appearance. 

Shrubbery. 

Evergreen trees or shrubs may now be safely 
removed, and if the weather proves moist and 
showery there need be no apprehension as to the 
result, provided due care is taken in excavating 
sufficiently wide and deep to get completely 
under the plant to be operated on, carefully 
laying all the roots together as they are extracted 
from the soil, and covering them with mats or 
other available materials to prevent evaporation, 
which, on bright days at this time of the year, 
is very rapid ; therefore, before any tree or 
shrub is lifted the position which it is about to 
occupy should be ready for its reception ; the 
finest of the soil should at once be filled in about 
the roots, which should be spread out evenly, 
and a thorough watering should be given. If at 
all exposed to winds, secure staking is an im¬ 
portant matter in the case of newly-planted 
trees ; and a coating of partially decayed manure 
laid over the surface as far as the roots extend 
will be found of great service in preventing 
evaporation. No danger need be apprehended 
from transplanting trees or shrubs of moderate 
size if the operation be done with care. From 
specimen Conifers rival leaders should be cut 
out, and over-gross side-shoots that are robbing 
the leader should be stopped, as, unless such 
attention is given before much ad vance in growth 
is made, the symmetry of the specimen may be 
irretrievably destroyed. It is a general opinion 
that Conifers will not stand pruning; but if 
done early, while the Bhoots are small, compara¬ 
tively soft, and furnished with healthy side 
spray to cut back to, no injury occurs ; on the 
contrary, straggling specimens are benefited by 
shortening the points of the branches, and 
thereby throwing increased vigour into the 
weakly lateral shoots. Any specimens that look 
unhealthy should have the soil loosened around 
their bases for some considerable distance ; a 
top-dressing of rich soil should be laid on, and 
a few good soakings of water given, as Conifers 
frequently suffer from drought at the root; the 
dense top-growth of some kinds effectually 
intercepts moderate rainfall from reaching the 
ground, and when the soil getB in a dusty, dry 
condition, fungus attacks the roots, and quickly 
destroys the tree. 

Fruit. 

Melons. —The present is a favourable time 
for making up manure beds, and filling what are 
termed cold pits with fermenting material for 
the growth of summer Melons. Good stable 
manure and leaves thoroughly worked and fer¬ 
mented, to which, if the stock is likely to run 
short, old forcing material from the Rhubarb 
beds may be added, should be made up into 
good beds, not larger than is necessary for the 
frames to stand upon. When the violent heat 
has subsided to 90" the hills of good turfy loam 
may be made, one in the centre of each light, 
and planted with two plants in each in the 
usual way, the soil being made very firm about 
them. The old system of giving each hill at 
least half a cubic yard of soil is not often prac¬ 
tised, as good Melons can be grown in a very 
small quantity provided it is made firm and the 
roots are well fed with stimulants at the pro¬ 
per time. Another advantage is the facility 
with which the roots may be made to feel ’he 
reduction in the supply of water when the fruit 
is setting, and again when it is ripening. For 
ordinary pits and frames two deep boards placed 
on their edges on the top of the manure, so as 
to form a space :2 ft. in width along the centre 
of the bed, will contain an abundance of soil 
which should rest on large sods to prevent the 
tap roots from descending into the manure, a 
frequent cause of canker when the heat h*s 
declined. Within this space a ridge of soil is 
formed, and the plants are placed at regular 
distances from cuch other instead of being 


crowded together on the top of a cone. If port¬ 
able trellises of lath are used they should fit 
each light and rest upon the edges of the boards 
used for keeping up the soil. Some kinds are 
better than others when planted in frames and 
pits, hardy wiry stemmed sorts being the best, 
as they are lcs3 liable to suffer from canker. 
Golden Gem, Victory of Bath, Read’s Scarlet, 
and Turner’s Scarlet Gem are suitable kinds, 
but the Scarlets require less atmospheric mois¬ 
ture than the green-fleshed sorts. Owing to 
their liability to go off at the collar, many people 
aggravate the evil by planting too close. 
Green and black fly are sure to be troublesome 
at this time, and more particularly so if the 
wind continues eastwards ; and to be successful 
in destroying these pests remedial measures 
must be taken the moment they are perceived. 
Tobacco powder, applied through a flour- 
dredger, is a very convenient remedy. Tobacco- 
water is perhaps more certain to kill at once, 
whilst two or three applications of strong soagy 
water will as effectually answer the same pur¬ 
pose ; none of these remedies will injure either 
fruit or leaves. Pinch or stop the lateral 
growth of Apricots at the second joint; they 
should also be subjected to a moderate amount 
of dis-budding, otherwise the close clustering 
together of spurs hinders the action of the sun 
as regards a great proportion ; and these, as a 
matter of course, fail to set their fruit. The 
fruit, too, should be thinned at a very early 
stage of growth ; usually it sets in clusters, 
and if not thinned early it becomes deformed. 
Should the weather continue dry, watering will 
be required ; and in the case of trees that have 
good crops of fruit to support a sprinkling of 
guano or other manure should be previously 
given to stimulate the action of the surface 
rootlets, for it is only by the vigorous action of 
these that fine fruit can be assured. The 
coverings of Spruce, Yew, Birch, and netting 
must be very cautiously removed from Plum 
trees in order that the change from partial 
darkness to full daylight may have no ill 
effects; to this end gradually inure the trees 
to full daylight by removing a portion of the 
covering at intervals of a week or so. This is 
the great objection to make-shift coverings— 
viz., that they must remain on night and day, 
and during all weathers ; the adoption of 
movable coverings would be found to be the 
truest economy. Morello Cherries are subject 
to the attacks of black aphis often before they 
have shed their blossoms ; but this can be pre¬ 
vented, and an immensity of labour saved, if now, 
before the blossoms open, both walls and trees 
have a thorough syringing with soap-suds. 
The encouragement of robust growth by liberal 
supplies of manure is also one of the best insect 
deterrents, and one which often renders other 
remedies unnecessary. Bush fruits, Raspberries, 
and Strawberries should have manurial aid at 
once. Where such a mulching was applied in 
the winter, weeding will now be necessary, and 
in the case of Strawberries a sprinkling of soot 
on the mulching would help to destroy |slugs, 
which frequently seriously injure the crop. 
Grafts will require an occasional examination, 
filling up cracks in the clay, and rubbing 
off all shoots produced by the stock. Apples, 
which are late in leafing this season, may yet 
be [grafted. 

Vegetables. 

This is a good time for making a full sowing 
of the various kinds of Broccoli and Winter 
Greens to succeed those sown earlier. All early 
sown plants should, of course, be transplanted. 
To sow early, with a view to having a long 
growing season and perfect development, and 
then allow the plants to remain starving in the 
seed-bed, is worse than useless. Salsafy and 
Scorzonera should now be sown thinly in ‘good 
deep land, in drills, about 1 ft. apart. Chicory 
may also be sown shortly. This makes a useful 
salad plant when forced and blanched in winter. 
Sow twice this month early spring Cauliflowers, 
to make sure of having plenty of plants to put 
out when required. Sow the Red-stone Turnip 
about every fortnight or three weeks : this will 
be found more satisfactory, especially in diffi¬ 
cult places, than depending upon one large sow¬ 
ing. Covering with the charred refuse from the 
rubbish-heap, first passed through the sieve, has 
a wonderfully stimulating effect, and prevents 
the attacks of fly. Shift on Tomatoes to have 
large strong plants to put out about the end o 


next month ; Capsicums may yet be sown in 
heat, and the early-sown plants pricked out and 
forwarded. Ridge Cucumbers may be sown in 
a gentle hotbed, but a strong heat is hardly 
necessary; a portion of the seeds may be re¬ 
served for sowing on the hills under hand- 
lights next month ; such plants often do better 
than those nursed in heat. It is probable weeds 
will soon become troublesome, and no time 
should be lost in getting rid of them before 
they have made much head. 

Ououmbers. — As th<^ month [of May 
approaches, arrangements should be made for 
growing the summer Cucumbers in pits and 
frames in preference to hot-water heated 
houses, which suit them well in winter, 
but are better adapted for light and heat- 
loving subjects like Melons in sun m r. 
In these pits the moisture from fermenting 
material, and the check to radiation by the 
use of mats, produce a state of health that 
would rejoice the heart of the greatest enthu¬ 
siast of the past century. Plants established or 
in bearing in frames will now require more wat< r 
to the roots, and frequent additions of frtsli 
soil as growth proceeds and roots appear on the 
surface. Stop and train thinly, never allowing 
a growth to make more than one joint beyond 
the fruit before it is stopped. Give plenty of 
moisture on fine afternoons, and shut up early 
with sunheat. Attend well to the linings, as 
we may yet have rough weather, and mat up at 
night. This is a good time for sowing the long 
black and white spined kinds generally grown 
for exhibition purposes. Sow the seeds singlj , 
and plant out before they become pot-bound. 


A Handy Garden Marker.— Markers, 
for use in the garden, are among the imple¬ 
ments that are home-made ; in a rough way, 



pins are set in a piece of joist, and this, when 
furnished with a handle, answers a good 
purpose. Those who like to have tho r garden 
implements neatly made will be glad of the 
following descriptions sent us (Amtrican 
Agriculturist) by Mr. D. S. Hibbard, of 
Carroll County, of a marker wh'oh is unlike 
any we have before figured, and which has the 
advantage of being readily adjustable to make 
drills at any required distance apart. He »ays : 
“ Plane a piece of inch-board 4 n. wid,e, and 
from 4 ft. to 6 ft. long (mine is G ft), and fasten 
a handle 6 ft. long to its middle at right angles. 
The handle should be beveled, so that when in 
use the board may be in a level position, as in 
fig. 1, and should be firmly screwel on, as it 
cannot be braced. Upon the upper side make 
scratches square across the board, at every 
inch of length, and mark the feet and halves 
and quarters of feet. Then make several pieces 
of board (fig. 2), each 1 ft. long on top, about 3 
in. wide, with each end shaped like a sled- 
runner, and sharpen the bottom edge suitably 
for marking drills in the soil. In the middle of 
each piece, near the top, make a mortice 1 in. 
by 4£ in. Fit them so that they can be easily 
slipped on to the long board, or head of the 
marker, and fastened in any place by wedges. 
These bits of board can be fastened across the 
long one at any desired intervals, and the 
scratches for feet and inches will help to set 
them square, and to regulate the distances. 
Such a tool, with good usage, will last a life¬ 
time, and will, I think, mark drills more 
smoothly and regularly than any arrangement I 
have seen described.” 
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4588.—Budding* Roses on Manetti 
Stock. —Full instructions will be found in 
No. 21 of Gardening, August 12, 1879. As 
regards the best sorts for the purpose, “M.” 
should say whether wanted for exhibition or 
merely general purposes. With the exception 
of Teas, which are best worked on the Brier, 
almost any sort will do well on the Manetti 
stock, but it should be borne in mind that high 
land best suits this stock, whilst on heavy, 
clayey soils the Brier will be found most suit¬ 
able.— William Walters, Burton-on-Trent. 

-Bud them in August in the usual 

manner, first inserting the buds as near the 
soil as possible. Any of the strong-growing 
kinds will be suitable.—C. 

4629.—Banksian Rose Injured by 
Frost. —All dead and damaged wood should 
be cut out, but be as sparing as possible with 
the knife, and let a good plump eye guide you 
as to what part of the tree is healthy. Properly 
train to the wall what you leave, thinning out 
where the growth is crowded. Remove the 
worn-out soil to the depth of 3 in. or 4 in., and 
fill in with good rotted manure and old turf. 
In suitable weather syringe the tree occasionally, 
and with this treatment the yellow Banksian 
should grow well this season, though the hard 
pruning may rob you of bloom. —William 
Walters, Burlon-on-Trent. 

4657.—Planting Roses.— The Roses named will 
flower this year if strong plants are obtained. Make the 
soil deep and rich Train in as much wood as possible 
to secure plenty of flowers. Strong plants of the Mar£- 
chal Niel are scarce thiB year.—E. H. 

4629.-Rose Injured by Frost.— Cut the Banksian 
Rose well back, and lay in the young shoots that bre^k 
away their full length. 


FLOWERS. 


HARDY FLOWERS FOR BEDS. 

It is a comparatively simple matter to arrange 
beds of hardy plants so as to have something 
in bloom all the year round in favourable seasons. 
A large proportion of hardy herbaceous peren- 
nials disappear almost entirely in winter, leav¬ 
ing the spaces they occupy apparently empty, 
but many retain their foliage throughout the 
winter, so that by judicious arrangement bare 
beds can be avoided. Spring flowering plants 
are mostly dwarf, while a good proportion of 
summer and autumn flowering plants are tall 
growers. The best arrangement is to form clumps 
of tall growing things towards the middle of 
bed8 and borders interspersed with the dwarfer 
kinds, and placing those spring flowers which 
are best shaded from the summer sun on the 
shady side of the tall plants. If the borders are 
sufficiently extensive, the plants can be arranged 
so as to succeed each other without any one 
part looking crowded and another empty. 
The following is a good selection for a thoroughly 
good rich, well drained soil :— 

For tall clumps in sunny situations—flower¬ 
ing in June : German Iris (the varieties with 
white and yellow grounds are the showiest), 
Carnations, Pyrethrums. June to September : 
Lilies of sorts. July to November : Gladioli, 
early and late Phloxes, Chrysanthemums, and 
Pompones. For single specimens—flowering 
from June to October : Anchusa italics, Gail- 
lardia granefiflora. Flowering in May : Antheri- 
cum Liliastrum major. In June : Delphiniums, 
Campanula persicifolia, Dielytra spectabilis. 
Autumn flowering : Harpalium rigidum, Senecio 
pulcher. 

Plants from 1$ ft. to 2£ ft. high—early spring 
Sisyrinchiums of several sorts. April and May: 
Anemone alpina, Anemone sylvestris. Sum¬ 
mer flowering: several Campanulas, Chrysanthe¬ 
mum indicum nanum, (Enothera speciosa. 
Autumn flowering: Aster Amellus bessarabicus, 
Schizostylis coccinea, Anemone japonica. 

Dwarfer plants—early spring : Adonis ver- 
nalis, Christmas Rose, Winter Aconite, Scilla 
sibirica, Aster alpinus, Anemone apennina 
Anemone pulsatilla, Anemone vernalis, Iris 
alata, Iris reticulata, *Iris stylosa, Trilliums 
in variety. Late spring and early summer: 
♦Pansies, ♦Primroses, ♦Polyanthus and ♦Auri¬ 
culas, florists’Anemones and Ranunculus, *Gen- 
tiana acaulis. Early summer : ♦Thrifts, *show 
and border Pinks, Callirhoe involucrata, Lychnis 
Haageana. Autumn flowering: Silene Schaffap, 
double Daisies and Tulips, barcissus, <fcc., aie 
too well known to require mention. For shady , 


and half-shady positions, the best tall plants 
are the Globe flowers, Spiraeas, and Columbines. 
Amongst the last are many dwarfer growing 
plants. Hepabicas, Dodecatheons, Ery throniums, 
Wood Anemones, and a whole host of hardy 
Primulas are suitable dwarf plants for such 
positions. Sweet Williams retain their foliage 
through the winter and are good plants to mix 
with perennials. Those plants marked * retain 
their foliage through most winters. J. D. 


Would it not be better if owners of gardens 
took a more active and personal interest in them. 
I would recommend them to amuse and occupy 
their leisure time just now in forking 
and raking the borders, in arranging and distri¬ 
buting perennial plants and sowing in seeds of all 
kinds of annuals now brought to such perfection, 
thereby acquiring at the same time a fresh in¬ 
terest in life, besides adding to their health and 
to the enjoyment and appreciation of their gar¬ 
dens. It is a pursuit invigorating and ennobling; 
it steadies the nerves and strengthens the 
muscles ; it calms and soothes the mind ; and 
gives the man engaged during the day in the 
arduous pursuit of wealth in the turmoil of town 
a rest and recreation most grateful and refresh¬ 
ing. 

Flowers are grateful, and yield a good return 
for all the care and attention bestowed upon 
them ; they never disappoint you. In the world 
one meets with ingratitude ; but of flowers, 
Shakespeare would never have been tempted to 
exclaim— 

Ingratitude ! thou marble hearted fiend, 

More hideous than the sea monster ! 


G-odetias. —These are very desirable an¬ 
nuals to grow, as they are both large and showy, 
the blooms being nearly the size of a small cup, 
and the petals of a rich, shining, satiny texture, 
with colours varied and brilliant. The best are 
G. Whitneyi and G. Lady Albemarle, and a 
white kind named The Bride. These, mixed in 
a bed, produce a very striking effect. Being 
very hardy, seed may be sown any time now 
out-of-doors, and if in patches or borders they 
should be thinned out by-and-bye to two or 
three plants in a place. Besides being suitable 
for the above-mentioned purposes, Godetias 
make fine pot plants for the embellishment of A greater than he said, “ Behold the Lilies of 
greenhouses or conservatories, for which purpose the field ; they toil not, neither do they spin ; 
they should be sown in autumn, and wintered yet Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed 
in any cold frames. I like one of these.” Practical work in your 

garden will create in 
you the power to appre¬ 
ciate that text in all 
its truthfulness. Flowers 
are silent. How charming 
that is after the noise 
of a busy day! They are, 
I think, vain, for the 
more you admire and 
pet them the more beauti¬ 
ful they look; or is it that 
they have a sense of 
kindness and thus show 
their gratitude ? 

At Kew I was much 
pleased to see in the 
greenhouse specimens uf 
Wallflowers and Polyan¬ 
thus among the more 
stately Azaleas and 
brilliant Cinerarias, but 
was disappointed to find 
the flowers generally 
looking stalky. This is 
owing to the height of the 
building. All green¬ 
houses should be built as 
low r as possible, as plants 
love to be near the 
light. Perhaps just now 
fthe tropical Fein and Orchid houses are the 
chief glory of Kew ; they alone are well worth 
a visit. Few, of course, have the means to cul¬ 
tivate such luxuries, but all alike can admire 
them. In the great Palm house fancy may 
transport you to the Tropics. In conclusion, 

I have to thank you also for much valuable 
information acquired by the weekly perusal 
of Gardening, and your correspondents for 
many useful hints. C. J. D. 

Putney Heath. 



G^iletla Lady Albemarle. 


A VISIT TO KEW. 

I rAlD a visit to Kew for hints on the choice 
and arrangement of flowers in my garden ami 

f reenhouse, and, having beeti much interested, 
venture to relate my experience of what I 
observed. In the first place, it occurs to me to 
suggest to everyone who takes a lively interest 
in his garden to follow my example, for where 
else will he find such useful and practical guid¬ 
ance as there, w'here more information may be 
gained in a few hours than can be acquired irom 
books in as many days? The principal attrac¬ 
tion to me was the garden—comparatively but 
little visited—where I found all known varieties 
of herbaceous and perennial plants, and rock- 
work covered with every kind of Saxifrage and 
Moss, also an arrangement for hardy aquatic 
plants, all of which you can study at will, 
making a list of such as will suit your require¬ 
ments. What a glorious display that garden 
must make in the season of flowering, far sur¬ 
passing in beauty and sweetness the formal beds 
of bedding stuff so generally admired and 
adopted in gardens the arrangement of which is 
left to gardeners, who too frequently despise 
the more more modest and older-fashioned 
flowers, such as Shakespeare describes :— 

The fairest flowers of the season 
Are our Carnations and streaked Gillyflowers, 

Of that kind our rustic garden’s barren. 

Then make yourgarden rich in Oillyflowers - 
Daffodils, 

That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty ; Violets, dim. 

But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes, 
OrCytherea’s breath ; pale Primroses 
That die unmarried ere they can behold 
Bright Phoebus in his strength— 

Bold Oxlips and 

The Crown Imperial ; Lilies of all kinds, 

The Flower-de-luce being one. 


ROCKETS. 

About the most charming of the old-fashioned 
favourites that are now coming to the front 
again are the double Rockets. I confess to a 
certain amount of selfishness in now writing 
about them, as I am not without hopes that by 
so doing I may be able to hear from some of 
your readers where I may discover and procure 
one or two varieties which I used to possess, 
but which I have been vainly searching for 
during the last four years. Not only are all the 
members of this family very beautiful, but they 
are deliciously sweet. Rockets, like everything 
else that is really valuable, require care ana 
watching. You will soon lose them if you leave 
them to themselves. They should be divided 
every second year at least and transplanted. 
They seem to poison the soil for themselves, 
and to require a change more than most peren¬ 
nials. They strike very freely in the open 
ground if the young shoots be formed into 
cuttings when they are about 3 in long, and the 
spikes of bloom on the remaining stems are all 
the finer for some of the others being removed. 

11 find the cuttings do best when shaded from the 
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sun for about three weeks with a few Laurel 
branches, rather than when covered with a pot 
or a box, as I have heard advised. They like a 
rich, rather moist soil and delight in repeated 
applications of liquid manure till in full bloom. 

1 have said they require much attention ; so 
they do. As soon as they are over ground, 
constant watch must be kept for an odious grub, 
which will be found in almost every shoot, and 
which will, if not destroyed, eat and destroy 
every flower-spike. Then when tho stem is 
well grown, care must be taken to take out every 


it is not nearly so beautiful. It has very short 
spikes, and has altogether a twiggy growth with 
purplish loaves. Neither have I, nor can I get 
my old blush—blush, that is when first coming 
into bloom, but changing afterwards to pure white 
and a thicker spike (I mean greater circumference) 
than the old white. I at present possess the old 
white, a smaller variety with a slight tinge of 
lilac, a very beautiful pale lavender, with 
individual blossoms as large as Balsams, of most 
hardy and robust habit, * and a very handsome 
French grey variety with very large wide spike, 


wide Black aud Red Currants and Raspberries 
at intervals of 4 ft., having a clump of Raspberry 
canes between each Currant bush. These will 
give a good supply of bush fruits. For flowers, 
plant Wallflowers, Violets, Primroses, Polyan¬ 
thuses, Daisies Pansies, Japan Anemones, Sweet 
Williams, Snapdragons, &c., in front of the fruit 
bushes. Some dwarf annuals may be sown in 
vacant spaces. Prune the Currant bushes hard 
in the winter and cut out all the old canes from 
the Raspberries, leaving only the strongest 
young ones.—D. 



side shoot, for if this be not done the spike of 
bloom will be far less grand, and the whole 
plant will have an untidy, weedy appearance. 
By attention to these points I have had the old 
white, the old lilao, and a blush variety 24 in. 
long in the spike. I cannot manage to have the 
old white as grand as that here. There is some¬ 
thing in the soil against me, and, alas ! I have 
not the old lilac (or purple, I should say) or tho 
bluth at all. Can any of your readers help 
me ? I have the purple variety alluded to a week 
or two ago in The Garden , but though it is 
very useful, and far hardier than my old favourite, 


which I got from Messrs. Veitch. I shall be 4640. — Flowers for Children. —Th 
delighted to exchange any of these kinds with three kinds of annuals mentioned for pot culture 
any one for my lost favourites, and I shall be 1 for a children’s llower show are not the best for 
also very glad to hear of any other varieties, the purpose. Convolvulus minor is very hand- 
A w’riter in The Garden about a year ago spoke some, but wants sunshine to have the bloom 
of a crimson Rocket, but I have never seen such, well expanded ; still, it is easy to grow, and 
and, although I have diligently enquired about I effectual when in full bloom. Mignonette is 
it, I fear that it has not been seen since the pleasing, but not gay, and the Saponaria, though 
times of the Carden of Eden. X. X. ! pretty, not Rhowy. Candytuft makes a capital 

_ pot annual and is very showy ; this can be had 

! in several colours : carmine, white, purple, and 
4593.— Plants for North Border.— You others. Then Indian Pinks are very showy and 
might very well plant on a north border 30 ft. easy to grow ; they are of many bright colours 
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and last a long time. The King of Tom Thumb 
Nasturtium is good and gay, and easily grown. 
Whitlavia is a good pot annual, colours blue and 
white; so also is the dwarf Tagetes, flowers 
yellow, and most abundantly produced. These, 
with your own selection, will give enough, and 
the children should not all be tied to the same 
kinds ; they ought to have at least six kinds to 
choose three pots from. As to time of sowing, 
much depends upon the time the exhibition is 
to be held, but if in or about July, the seed may 
be sown during the middle of April. The pots 
should be 6 in. across ; the soil of good fibrous 
loam, mixed with rotten manure or well-beaten 
horse droppings, and some white sand to keep 
it open ; sow the seed on a fine surface if the 
seed is small, ana just cover with other fine 
soil. Larger seeds may be buried the depth of 
a penny-piece. Sprinkle the soil when sown, 
and stand the pots where a little shaded during 
hot sunshine ; if under glass so much the better. 
The soil must not be allowed (to get dry.— 
A. D. 

5600.—Climbers for Open Verandah. 
—It would be difficult to find any better plants 
for your covered verandah than a Coba'a 
scandens, which you have grown, and an Eccre- 
mocarpus scaber, which, with its yellowish 
blooms very freely produced, would furnish a 
good contrast to the flowers of the Coba?a. The 
Olianthus would probably prove of too slow 
growth and not sufficiently hardy. If established 
in large tubs, some Clematises, such as Jack- 
mani and rubella, would do well, as these 
could be lifted out in the winter and be returned 
in the spring. The frost would not kill them, 
but the growth dies back naturally. A strong 
growing scarlet Tropaeolum would soon cover a 
large space of wall, and the Canary Creeper 
would also be of great service. The best soil for 
all is good loam and well-decayed manure.— 
A. D. 


5602.— Tree Mignonette. —To make Tree 
Mignonette sow seed at once, put two or three 
in the centre of small pots, in good soil, and get 
them up under glass ; when well up take out all 
but the strongest. Push this on till well esta¬ 
blished in the pot, then shift on into others larger 
in size. As the plants show flower pinch these 
out and encourage growth in every way. Weak 
manure water is very helpful, and a sprinkling 
of Clay’s Fertiliser greatly strengthens the 
plants. There must be one persistent effort to 
keep down bloom until the plants have reached 
the needful size. You ought to have fine plants 
in 8-in. pots.—A. D. 

4601.— Geraniums and Fuchsias.— As 
your Fuchsia and Geranium cuttings are making 
growth, no doubt they are rooted and ready 
for immediate potting. Lift them carefully 
out of the boxes, and having ready some clean 
small pots put them into these, using some fine 
soil, composed of yellow loam, rotten manure, 
and sand. Fuchsias must not be potted too 
hard ; the roots are tender, and like light soil 
to enable them to run freely ; when potted, 
place them in a frame or greenhouse, and shade 
a little when the sun is high for a week or so. 
In a month the plants will need another shift, 
and their future size will entirely depend upon 
what further pot room they may have.—D. 

4649.—Plants for Damp Soils.— Lobelia 
would do very well on a damp soil if the plants 
are sown early and get a little pinching before 
planting out. Plants from cuttings would be 
oest. Sow also in the open ground dwarf Nas¬ 
turtiums, pot Marigolds, Candytufts, Nemo- 
phila, Saponaria calabrica, and generally over 
the soil Mignonette, which will make aground- 
werx for the brighter flowering plants. A few 
of the taller annual Chrysanthemums will do 
well for the back of the border.—A. D. 

4580.—Hardy Flowers for Bedding.— 
The following combinations would be found, we 
think, very satisfactory : Clematis Jackmani, 
planted some 18 in. apart, setting with them 
spring flowering bulbs of any kind, such as Daf¬ 
fodils, Snowdrops, Tulips, &c., C. lanuginosa 
Candida, with any of the lovely flowering 
varieties of Gladiolus amongst them. The 
Clematis are to be trained to sticks inserted 
crosswise in 1 lie ground, and cut back every 
year in spring, and well watered with liquid 
manure when coming into .flower. The effect 
they produce thus treated is grand, quite 
equal to bedding plants. Around each bed may 
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be planted Myosotis, or Silene, to be replaced 
with any good annual, such as Phlox Drummondi. 
Some beds might be planted with bedding 
Pansies and Violas, taking such kinds as Blue 
Bell, Waverly, Blue King, Golden Perfection, 
Vestal, and lutea grandiflora. These would 
merely require to be lifted in the autumn, the 
ground well stirred, and the plants re-set. We 
would strongly advise the employment of the 
florists’ varieties of the Fuchsia for this pur¬ 
pose ; ail that they need is a mulch of some 4 in. 
of rotten dung in the winter, and some liquid 
manure in the growing time.—J. C. 

4526.—Plants for Rookery.—A north 
or north-east situation is not the best that could 
be found for a rockery, unless it be devoted to 
Ferns, and we think that in the most semi- 
secluded portion 'we would plant some of this 
family. Good kinds would be found in Poly¬ 
podium vulgare, cambricum, elegantissimum, 
and hibernicum, Asplenium Trichomanes 
and viride, Scolopcndrium digitatum, margina¬ 
tum, and crispum, Cystopteris fragilis, Ceterach 
officinarum, Allosorus crispus, and Asplenium 
Adiantum nigrum. Many of the Campanulas, 
such as garganica, pusilla, pulla, turbinata, 
fragilis, and azurea would do well in the 
partial shade, os would also the hardy Cycla¬ 
mens, such as hedenefolium, Coum, and 
europieum. Amongst other suitable subjects 
are Gentiana verna, acaulis, septemfida, and 
cruciata, Primula capitata, denticulata, cortu- 
soides amcena, and the single and double forms 
of the common Primrose. Some of the Saxi¬ 
frages would also succeed, such as sarmentosa 
and umbrosa,these in the shadiest position, plant¬ 
ing such species as pyramidalis, longifolia, and 
any of the encrusted or mossy kinds in the 
most sun exposed part. Pyrola secunda and 
rotundifolia and Ramondia pyrenaica do well 
in shady, damp situations. Amongst these, 
here and there or about the rockwork, we 
would dot Crocuses, Snowdrops, and Narcissi, 
planting them deep ; they will make the place 
ay before anything else much is in bloom.— 

. C. B. 

4651. — Planting- Flower Beds. — We 
think that you would derive most satisfaction 
by filling the beds with the general run of sum¬ 
mer flowering plants than by adopting the car¬ 
pet system which often turns out, in inexpe¬ 
rienced hands, a miserable failure. Plant the 
centre of one bed with some moderate growing 
Pelargoniums, of which there are now so many, 
continuing with Lobelias, and finishing off with 
Golden Feather. In another bed the centre 
might consist of a nice Fuchsia, following up 
with Petunias, and finishing with Viola Blue¬ 
bell or any of the blue flowering summer 
blooming kinds. Another arrangement might 
consist of Pelargonium White Vesuvius, 
Cuphea platycentra, and Phlox Drummondi.— 
C. B. 

4653.— Pomegranates. —The flowering of 
this depends upon its making a free growth and 
well maturing the same. If the plant is root- 
bound, shift it into good loam and leaf-mould, 
keep under glass until the middle of August, 
exposing to the full influence of the sun and 
giving plenty of air, and then turn out in a 
sunny situation until the middle of September. 
—J. C. 

4637.—Bulbs after Flowering— When the bulbs 
have done floweriDg plant them out of the potB into a 
warm sunny border to ripen. Afterwards lift them, 
placing them away in a cool room or Bhed till autumn, 
then pot again to flower in window.—E. H. 

4664. -Pampas Grass Injured by Frost.— Let 
the Pampas Grass remain as it is for the present. About 
the end of April or the beginning of May clear away all 
dead foliage, open a trench round the roots, and place 
Borne old manure there, covering it with the soil.— E. H. 

4596.— Mice and Crocuses. —'imp and poison 
them. The latter is the most summary method, hut the 
former is the safest. It is best to vary the kind of trap 
and the bait occasionally. I have always managed to 
keep down mice In a garden by using the common figure 
4 brick trap; sometimes baiting with cheese, fat meat, 
and garden Beans softened by soaking a time in water. 


4598.-Sowing: Tropeeolum speciosum.-Sow 
Tropceolutn *peciosum in a pan and place it in a cold 
frame in a partially shaded position.—H. 

4658.—Plants for Carpet Bedding.—There is 
plenty of time to strike cuttings of Coleus. Iresir.e, 
Mesembryanthemum cordiMium variegatum, and Alter- 
nnntheras if theie is the command of a gentle hotbed ; 
and seeds may he sow n of Anwrantus melaneholicus rubra 
and Tagetes signatn pnnnla. Sedum Lydium and glau- 
enm may be divided and planted now, as may also Mentha 
Pulegium gibraltarica.—E. 11. 


4632.-Soil for Strelitzia o vat*.-Equal parts of 
loam and peat, using the compost rather lumpy, and 
adding to it a good portion of silver sand will suit it 
very well - J G. „ , 

4638.- Treatment of Cyclamen Bulbs.-Pot 
them at ouce in a wcll-Banded compost of equal parts 
l«am, leaf-mould, and well-rotted manure, and place 
them in a frame or greenhouse, watering carefully and 
shading from hot sun when new growth is making.— 
J. G. 

- Wait till the autumn and then pot them for 

summer culture; they then require a good supply of 
water. Though some of the species are hardy, yet it is 
safe to cultivate them in pots in frames, and bring them 
into the greenhouse when in flower. Equal parts light 
turfy loam, sandy peat, and leaf-mould.—A shtkad. 


Watering Small Seeds.—I have often 
been much bothered in watering small seeds 
when in bottom-heat, but I have succeeded this 
year much better, and this is how I bave 
managed : I bought some round seed-pans with 
holes in the bottom, and some bell-glasses about 
2 in. less in diameter. The pans being filled 
with fine soil, I put on the bell-glass to mark 
the soil with its circle. Within this circle I 
sow the seed ; then cover with the bell-glass, 
and press it down about a quarter of an inch 
into the soil. I then water freely round the 
outside of the glass, until the water runs out at 
the bottom holes. I then place the pans on the 
warm pipes. The bottom-heat sends up suffi¬ 
cient moisture to damp the seeds under the 
glass, which have never been touched with 
water itself. I water the pans round the out¬ 
side of the glasses every day, and do it well. By 
this means I have no trouble whatever with 
small seeds, for, in fact, they are never watered, 
but steamed through the soil from the bottom of 
the pan. This may be nothing new, but it is 
new to me, and possibly it may be to some others. 
—X. D. 


THE SHRUBBERY. 

Thujopsis dolabrata.— This is one of 
the most beautiful of Coniferous plants, the 
rich massive foliage of which is, I think, 
unequalled by any other variety. A plant here 
measures upwards of 10 ft. in height and as 
much in width. It is symmetrical, branched 
close to the ground, of good habit, and perfectly 
hardy, but the laterals have a tendency to form 
leaders, which may easily be prevented by 
shortening to an outward growing shoot. No 
collection, however small, should be without 
this variety.—J. G. K. 

Moving Evergreens.— Evergreen Oaks 
are the most difficult of all evergreens to trans¬ 
plant successfully. Before attempting to do so, 
they should be prepared by digging round them 
a year previously, and filling the trench with 
light, rich vegetable mould, in order to induce 
fibrous roots. If the plants to operate on are 
large, thin out and lighten their heads, and 
bind up the stems with Moss or hay-bands to 
keep the bark plump. The best time to trans¬ 
plant Wellingtonias, Deodars, and, indeed, all 
evergreens, is just as the buds are beginning to 
burst. There is no difficulty in transplanting 
Hemlock Spruce if done in the spring at this 
stage.—J. S. 

Lilac Hedges.— Few deciduous shrubs 
form more charming hedges in early summer 
than Lilacs. We have a large orchard enclosed 
by one here, a wire fence being added as a safe¬ 
guard, and most lovely it is when the Lilacs are 
in blossom. The only pruning required is thin¬ 
ning out the longest straggling shoots annually, 
so as to keep the base thickly furnished with 
young growth. Hedges of this kind should not 
be clipped, as in that case most of the bloom 
would be sacrificed and a stiff formal aspect im¬ 
parted to them, which would rob them of half 
their beauty.— Suffolk. 

4605. — Eucalyptus and Cypress 
from Seed. —Well drain 6-in. pots, placing a 
pinch of soot in the bottom to keep out worms, 
and give to within $ in. of the rim a compost 
consisting of two parts leaf-mould and one part 
loam, adding enough silver sand to keep it free 
and open. Make the surface firm and quite 
level and then water gently, giving enough to 
thoroughly moisten the soil through. Allow 
superfluous moisture to drain off and then sow 
the seeds, covering the Eucalyptus thinly, the 
Cypress more thickly with fine soil. Make tbe 
surface film, cover with a pane of glass, shade 
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from son and place tbe pots where they are in 
no way exposed to the drying influenoe of the 
air.—J. C. fi, 

4666 —Ivy for Walls.—The number of cuttings 
named would be quite useless for covering tbe wall this 
season. Good strong plants would be required to do 
it. If cuttings are employed, better plant five or six to 
the yard firmly close to the wall. Ivy will cling to the 
wooden fence when it get# a fair start. 

6605.- Eucalyptus and Cypress.—The seeds 
should be sown in a rich loamy soil, in a little heat to 
start them, and afterwards kept in a cool greenhouse. 
Borne of the Cypresses will stand our winter, and others 
require protection from frost. The Eucalyptus requires 
a temperature of 35® to 45® in winter.—A shtbad. 

6607. —Hardy Camellia.—Any of the following will 
be suitable for planting in the open air : Fimbriata. 
pasonlflora, alba plena, Valtavareda, and Chandler! 
elegans— J. C. 

6608. — Propagating- Daphne pontica. — This 
may be increased by means of layers or cuttings. Take 
the cuttings oir in August, choosing fine young shoots 
of the current seas in’s growth, and i-.sert them in free 
soil in a shady situation. A frame in a north aspect is 
tte best place. Layering may be performed in March. 


FRUIT. 


NOTES ON STRAWBERRY CULTURE. 
Sometimes failure in Strawberry culture arises 
through planting too thickly, and that in im¬ 
poverished soil. The Strawberry likes virgin 
soil; to get this it i» often necessary to dig the 
ground two spits deep, burying all rubbish and 
old soil at the bottom, and bringing the new 
soil to the top, and in doing so a good layer of 
stable manure, 4 in. or 6 in. deep, should be laid 
on the bed before putting the last spade of 
topping-up soil on the bed, just sufficient to root 
the plants in ; the roots will find the manure as 
they progress. It is well to make the bed two 
weeks before planting, that it may become firm 
before the plants are put in. The bed should 
be 4 in. higher than the garden walks, that 
there may be a fall for the drainage. The con¬ 
ventional time for planting is August or 
September, but an old practitioner from whom I 
have received many useful hints always advo¬ 
catedplanting in May, when the young plants 
are in bloom, taking them up with a little earth 
to the roots and transplanting none but what 
were in flower, and so ensuring a breed of fruit¬ 
ing plants. 

A great deal depends upon soil and situation. 
There must be plenty of light and air and away 
from the shade of trees. A well-drained, well- 
manured sunny slope favours the plant and 
tends to fruiting. After planting, and to pro¬ 
tect from the rays of the sun till they have 
struck root, it is well to cover up the bed with 
matting in the day-time and taking it off at 
night. All the weeding should be done before 
the plants begin to flower, and just before fruit¬ 
ing time it is necessary to dust well under the 
leaves with cool soot, to keep down snails and 
sings, which often damage the largest and 
ripest fruit. 

At the end of December it is safest to draw 
about the plant a little stable litter, to protect 
them from severe frosts, for though the Straw¬ 
berry is pretty hardy, the litter helps the plants 
in spring as well as protecting them from frost. 
__ G. C. 


Three Good Late Pears.— Allow me to 
recommend the three following Pears as excellent 
late varieties, which may always be depended 
upon in this locality, and come into use in the 
order mentioned, and give a succession of ripe 
trait from January to Ma), viz.: Beurrtf Sterck- 
mans, March Bergamot, and Madame Millet. 
The former is very prolific and of exquisite 
flavour. March Bergamot, although not so 
delicate in texture as the other two, is, not¬ 
withstanding, very excellent when other P^ars 
are scarce ; it also possesses a rich Bergamot 
flavour, which is particularly refreshing at this 
season of the year. Madame Millet is the latest 
Pear with which I am acquainted ; it comes into 
use in April, and continues plump, juioy, and 
rich through May.—T. C., Wilt*. 

4662 .—Treatment of Vines.— Bring the 
Vines on gently now with a night temperature 
of 50° or so, with a rise of 15° by sun heat in 
daytime, closing early in afternoon. Ventilate 
early in morning, if warm and sunny increasing 
it as the day advances, reducing the ventilation 
by degrees in the same manner. As the days 
lengthen and growth progresses, more heat may 
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be given, but at no time need the night tem¬ 
perature exceed 65°. Use moisture in proportion 
to heat, as the evaporation from the foliage will 
be in proportion to light and warmth. It is 
difficult to advise a novice how to thin Grapes, 
as so much depends upon the Vines. Speaking 
roughly, from one-half to two-thirds of the 
berries may be cut away, thinning out the 
centres of the bunches well. —H. 

4628.— Moving 1 an Apricot Tree.—I am afraid 
an Apricot tree like that cannot be moved with impunity. 
Can it be left where it ia by tying the branches back to 
poles, first drawing the branches Into clusters, and 
train it again to the new wall when built ?—E. 

4636.—Strawberries for Light Soils.—l. Vi- 
comtesse <ic Thury. 2. Sir Joseph Paxton. 3. President. 
4. Frogmore Late Pine.—E. H. 


VEGETABLES. 


HOW I MANAGED MY PARSLEY AND 
CABROTS. 

A few years ago I came into possession of a 
bit of garden ground. Evidently from long neg¬ 
lect and general starvation, it was, at the time 
it became mine, so poor that it would grow no¬ 
thing in a satisfactory manner. Under gene¬ 
rous management it somewhat improved, but 
not so quickly as I wished. In the interval I 
was fortunate enough to gain the friendship of 
a very observant aud intelligent young gar¬ 
dener, and to him I made known my difficulty. 
He told me if I pursued the following plan I 
would be able to grow good Parsley in even a 
much worse garden than mine. Here it is for 
the benefit of any it may concern. The ground 
to be cropped, having been prepared in the or¬ 
dinary way, requires to have drills made in it 
12 in. apart, and at least 6 in. deep ; fill, these 
up with carefully sifted, good leaf-mould. On 
this bow the seed, and afterwards attend to the 
wants of the plants in the orthodox style. I 
followed this plan last year, and had Parsley 
which made some of my neighbours well nigh 
break the commandment that treats of envying 
whatever belongs to another. I thinned out a 
few of the plants to 15 in. apart, and dressed 
them generously about the roots with night soil, 
and the result was most gratifying. Careful 
attention in dry weather to giving plenty of 
water is an essential to success where this latter 
course is adopted. It occurred to me that what 
answered so well for one thing might do the 
same for another. So I followed the same plan 
with a few rows of CarrotR, of course omitting 
the night soil dressing ; and in a locality notori¬ 
ous for the-difficulty experienced in growing 
this root to any degree of perfection, I suc¬ 
ceeded amazingly. The seed was supplied 
by a Scotch firm (Short Horn). I had many 
9 in. long by 7 in. and 8 in. in circumference, 
and shapely and sound as if cast in moulds. 
Should anyone give the plan a trial, he might 
give experience of it in our valuable paper at 
end of season. An Ayrshire Amateur. 


New Zealand Splnaoh.— This, as it is 
well known, is quite different from the com¬ 
mon Spinach, but it forms an excellent substi¬ 
tute for it during the summer months, par¬ 
ticularly in dry seasons, when it is frequently 
found to be difficult to obtain theordinaiy kind 
in perfection. The New Zealand kind is some¬ 
what tender, and will succumb to a few degrees 
of frost, but, being possessed of considerable 
succulence, it will resist the most intense 
drought, and is a useful aud exceedingly whole¬ 
some vegetable, containing a considerable 
amount of saline matter. A bed of it should be 
grown in every garden where Spinach is re- 

? [uired, and as soon as it can be got sufficiently 
orward to be fit for use, the sowing of ordinary 
Spinach may safely be discontinued. The pre¬ 
paration necessary for the reception of the 
plants intended to lorm the bed is the throw- 
in? out a trench some 5 ft. or 6 ft. wide, two 
spits deep, and of any desired length. This 
trench should be filled up with good half-rotted 
stable manure, well trodden down, and on this 
should be put the soil which has been thrown 
out, treading all firmly down ; along the centre 
of the bed thus formed the Spinach should be 
transplanted about the second week in May, 
each plant being covered for a time with a hand¬ 
glass. They may be plwed ata distance of 4 ft. or 
5 ft. apart. Thus planted, they will soon cover 
the surface of the bed, and will, during piost 


seasons, afford an abundant supply of excellent 
Spinach up to the beginning of November. The 
seed should be sown m a mild hotbed early in 
April, and the plants, when large enough, should 
be potted off singly, and encouraged to grow, so 
that they may attain considerable size by the 
time they are planted out into the bed. Half-a- 
dozen plants will usually be found sufficient for 
a large bed. 

Tarragon. — This always does best on a 
sweet, healthy, pulverised soil, and planted in 
April ; by pulling the young shoots with a bit 
of underground root, and dibbling them in 
1 ft. apart each way, the ground will get filled 
by autumn, when the stems should be cut off 
when ripe and decaying on the approach of fro-t. 
The beds should then be dressed with decayed 
dung, or half-decayed leaf-mould, about 2 in. 
deep, in order to secure it from the winter frost; 
when not thus attended to, I have seen it 
entirely killed, or very much weakened by 
severe frost. By having a spot planted in 
various aspects it may be procured in succession, 
and very good and young, a great part of the 
season. A hand-glass placed over some on a 
south border in the early part of the year will 
start it into early growth. It is liable to 
canker on wet, cold, shaded ground, and to be 
attacked by mildew both at root and branch on 
shallow, hot soils.— J. B. 

4606.—Potatoes in the Shade.— Mag¬ 
num Bonum Potatoes will do very well on the 
shady side of a garden, but give ample room 
for the haulm, as it is very robust. If the soil 
is good, the rows Bhould be from 30 in. to 36 in. 
apart, and the sets from 14 ip. to 16 in. apart 
in the rows. No doubt in snch a position the 
crop will be longer in ripening, but^it should be 
ready to lift in October. 

4589.—Marrows between Potatoes. 
—It would injure Potatoes very much if you 
grow plants of Vegetable Marrow amongst 
them. The ground no more than man can 
serve two masters, and in attempting to do so, 
failure will result; as Potatoes are the most im¬ 
portant vegetables, give them the first considera¬ 
tion. Marrows may do where Potatoes will not— 
next a fence, or in odd corners it there be plenty 
of deep soil and manure. You will find it best 
to keep your crops separate, and do each well in 
that way.— A. D. 

4633.— Oobbett’s Indian Oorh.—We 
fear it is not possible to hear of the genuine 
thing now. Several years since, when the late 
Wm. Cobbett, eldest son of tbe famous old 
Cobbett, resided at Bedfont, near Hounslow, he 
grew a large quantity of the Corn, but he failed 
to push its sale, although we proved it to be 
the moBt precocious kind of Maize in the king¬ 
dom. He hoped to have made it an agricultural 
crop, but it can be purchased so cheaply from 
America that it would not pay here. Cobbett’s 
stock is, we believe, quite extinct now.—A. D. 


House and Window Hardening. 


Olivia miniatum as a House Plant. 
—The dark green, leathery foliage, and blight 
orange-coloured flowers of this plant, thrown up 
in large trusses, render it a very conspicuous 
and valuable plant for indoor decoration. I 
lately saw a plant in a 14-in. pot with several 
immense heads of bloom upon it—one of which 
was fully 18 in. across, ad the least. It had, 
when I saw it, been for some time in the front 
hall of a mansion, and was still in perfection, 
and much admired by visitors. The plant is 
common now, and the deep orange-coloured 
variety is the beat.—S. 

Arrangement of Out Flowers.—I 
saw the other day a device in this way, so 
simple and pretty that I made a note of it. It 
consisted of a circular piece of cork, 6 in. in 
diameter and J in. thick, perforated with holes 
like the hose of a watering-pot. Into these the 
flowers were neatly arranged, and the cork 
floated in a saucer of water, where it formed 
a pretty object in the centre of a small table. 
For small flowers with delioate stalks this plan 
answers well, and also where a low flat system 
of table decoration is required. Let me add 
that for table decoration, the beautiful Primula 
cortusoides amtena, when grown as a pot plant, 
does well.— Observer, 
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MISCELLANEOUS ANSWERS. 


4660. —Poultry Manure. — Fowl-house 
manure may be spread over the soil and be due 
in as fast as made, or it may be mixed with 
refuse heaps and be permitted to lie until some¬ 
what sweetened. It is not good material to 
make liquid manure. The best way to gather it 
is to cover the floor of the house with sifted 
ashes, and then rake off the droppings quite 
every other day. In this way the floor is kept 
clean and the manure easily removed. Mixed 
with ashes it soon dries and works freely.— 
A. D. 

4661. —Gardening for Profit.— There is 
still a demand in many places for Geraniums 
and other bedding plants, and these would fall 
in with Cucumbers better than most other 
plants, but a cold pit or frame would be required 
to shelter the plants when the house was re¬ 
quired for Cucumbers, Bay in March. During 
the spring, soft-wooded plants might be propa¬ 
gated and helped on in the Cucumber house, 
only they must not stay in too long, and nothing 
infested with insects must be allowed therein. 
—E. H. 

4694.— Bouquets for Exhibition. — If 
thev are to be made up in a natural, informal 
style, then but few directions can be given, as 
the taste of the operator in the selection and 
arrangement of the flowers must guide him in 
forming them into a bouquet. For a formally 
arranged bouquet, the flowers have all to be 
wired on to artificial stems, using flexible twigs 
of some kind, either singly, as in the case of 
large blooms, or several together when small. 
Each flower is wired up with appropriate foliage, 
such as scented Jessamine or Maiden-hair Fern. 
—0. B. 

4655 —Rose Cuttings in Bottles.— 
Pot them off at once into small pots in a nice 
free compost of leaf-mould and loam well 
sanded, and place them in a warm corner of the 
greenhouse or in a frame, encouraging them to 
grow freely until the beginning of June, when 
they should be gradually inured to the open air 
and ultimately planted out in the open ground, 
or they may be shifted as soon as the pots get 
full of roots into larger pots, standing them for 
the summer in a sunny, but sheltered situation. 
—J. C. 

4643.— Manure for Potatoes.— Add'to your fowls’ 
manuie twice its bulk of newly slaked lime. A heavy 
dressing of strong dung alone always draws the Potatoes 
too much to baulm, consequently they produce bad 
shaped tubers.-O. P. 

4659.—Mice in Gardens.—Immediately I see any 
mice in the garden, 1 always get a pot of c ntmon 
phosphorus paste (poison) and spread it on br»-ad and 
butter; I put on plenty of butter and woik the paste 
well in o it and lay it down at night where the mice 
visit; pick up the temains in the morning and throw it 
in the fire, and repeat the operation every alternate 
night until the pests are cleared. I never knew this 
icmedy to fail.—O. P. 

4652.—Treatment of Hops.— What you have to do 
now is to stir the soil well round them and heavily top- 
dress with good manure so as to encourage a strong, 
free growth.—C. B. 

4491.— Water Plants.— Aponogeton distnehyon, 
Vallisneria spiralis, Cyperus alternifolius, Nymph tea 
pygmiea would all he suitable Spines japonica would 
not thrive thus situated. The plants would of the two 
benefit the fish.—J. C. 

4650.— Poultry Manure.— Put all hen manure,with 
the ashes from hen-house, Into such a vessel as described 
by “ C. B.," 4501, April 2, 1881, with any chamber slopa 
you may have, and use in manner described by “C. B.’’ 
—O. C. 

4577.— Building’ Cucumber Frame.— The flue 
for bottom heat should be enclosed in a kind of 
chamber; neither the soil nor anything else should 
rest upon it. A neighbour of mine Built one a few 
years ago which answers well. The chamber is 
formed of rough slabs of wood 6 in. or so above the 
flue, holes being cut throngh at intervals, over which 
6-ln. draiu pipes are placed to let up the heat to warm 
the atmosphere as required. Put a couple of harrows 
full of soil In each light and top-dress frequently. 

4647.— Chryeobactron Hookeri.— Do not shift 
this year, but give a little stimulant in the shape of clear 
soot water, ora little guano or any concentrated manure. 
Expose fully to the light throughout the summer, and 
give plenty of air in line weather.—J. C. 

4627.— Constructing 1 a Plant Pit.- If the pit is 
partly sunk in the ground, tar l ft. or so, the plants will 
stand on a cooler bottom in hot weather, and shelter 
can be more easily applied during interne frost. The 
following are the dimensions of a very useful pit 
6 ft. wide ; back walla 8 ft. 6 in. high, front 2 ft, built of 
9 in. brickwork.-E. H. 

4626.—Whit© Worms in Soil.—Water with a weak 
mixture of paraffin oil and water, testing the strength 
on a pot or two first. Keep it well mixed by constant 
agitation. Probably a wineglassful to 2 gala, of wafer 
will suffice, but, as oil and circumstances vary, better 
test it first to try its effect.—E. 


4587 — Walnut Trees not Bearing.— There are 
a good many people that have Walnut trees which have 
not borne a full crop of nuts for two years. I can only 
counsel patience.—E. H. 

4639.— Ants in Cucumber Frame.— There is no 
mode of keeping ants out of frames if they like to get 
there. Guano or sulphur scattered in their runs will 
generally dislodge them. If very numerous and trouble¬ 
some, trap them with saucers in which a little treacle 
has been Bineared on the inside.-E. H. 

4654.- Disinfectant for Manure Tanks.—We 
should not think that the addition of a disinfectant 
would rob the manure of its properties, but rather, of 
the two, help to retain them by flxinv them. Lime, at 
any rate, has this effect: it attracts the ammonia and 
holds it, and this is, we imagine, just what all disinfec¬ 
tants do — C. B. 

6604.— Ferns in Cases.— Are you quite sure that 
the water was clean f We shonld imagine that there was 
some sediment in it. In any case we would advise you 
to open the case for an hour or two every morning, so 
that the foliage may dry.—C. 

4600.—Hotbed for Cucumbers —Thoroughly mix 
the two together in something like equal proportions ; 
then build up the bed firmly, of sufficient size and 
depth.—E. 

4595.— House Slops for Gardens.—House slops 
may be given to fruit trees and bushes any time freely, 
but preferably when heavily laden with fruit. Dilute if 
very strong. It is best given to Strawberries just before 
the flowers open, and again after they are set, hut must 
be discontinued before the fruit ripens.—E. 

4660.— Grafting Vines.—Grape Vines may be sue- 
cessfully grafted just after the first leaf expands, as 
then there is no bleeding. Any system of grafting will 
answer, but the Continental one of splitting the stock 
and Inserting the graft therein is simple and easily per¬ 
formed.— E. H. 

4659.—Mice in Gardens.— Trap the mice. The old 
brick trap is as good at any, varying the bait occasion¬ 
ally. Perseverance will obtain the mastery.—H. 

4597.— Constructing a Plant Pit.— Fuchsias may 
be easily kept, but Pelargoniums cannot be well pre¬ 
served through a winter like the last without some 
artificial heat. A 9-in. flue along the front would 
be (he cheapest and make all safe. The pit might be 
6 ft. 6 in. wide, 3 ft. 6 In. high at back, and 2 ft. high at 
front. The walls to be 9-ln. brickwork.—E. 

4599.—Use of Cold Frame.—The frame will be 
useful for sheltering the hardy plants, but the pots 
must be plunged in ashes up to the rim, and the crowns 
of the plants mulched with cocoa fibre.—H. 

4641. —Temperature of Vinery-— Commence with 
a night temperature of 45°, gradually increasing it as 
the days lengthen until the Vines are in bloom, when it 
may be from 60" to 65’, and this need not be exceeded 
from fire heat a’one. The day temperature may be 
from lO** to 15° higher, and more on bright sunny days. 

- E. H. . 

4681 .—Fowls’ Manure for Vegetables and 
Flowers.—This query is answered at 4650. We can 
but add that unless you have abundant space to mix and 
store it for a time with refuse heaps or soil, or to put it 
into a big tub or box, it is best to strew it on the ground 
at once and fork it in There mav be rimes when the 
garden is fully cropped when it is difficult to do this, and 
therefore the need for space to store it in some way 
where it Is not a nuisance.—A. 

4643. -Manure for Potatoes —Fowls’ manure 
before being used as a dressing for Potatoes Bhould he 
well bruised or broken to pieces, and be mixed with sif¬ 
ted ashes, wood ashes especially, and soot as you ssy. 
If you can get malt dust, use one third of that in the 
mixture ; it will, we are sure. makey»u,in comb*nation, a 
tlrst-rate Potato manure. Throw out your ground in 
ridges, dig up the furrowe deep, then strew the dressing 
along the furrows and lightly fork it in, then draw a shal¬ 
low drill and lay the tubers in that and cover up.—D. 

4631.— House Slops as Manure Water.-The 
chemicals mentioned aie of doubtful value. Rather mix 
soot at the rate of one pint to a gallon of water. House 
slops have little manurial property bui what is derived 
from the carbonate of soda in the soap. Really good 
manure would be made also by putting a bushel of clean 
horse manure into an old coarse bag, tied loosely, into 
the tank of house slops. This might be renewed every 
fortnight with the best advantage; so made, it is quite 
cleanly.—A. D. 

Fowls In Gardens. — All fowls, no matter 
of what breed, will sc atch up your seeds If allowed in 
your garden. Your only remedy is to keep them out 
of it.—J. A. A. R. 


4714 —Planting out Carnations and Picotees. 
—When should cuttings of these be put out, which were 
struck in the autumn?—W. E. A. (Now.] 

4715. — Tenant Moving a Greenhouse.— I am 
leaving my house and when I took it I put up a span 
greenhouse which my landlord then said I might remove. 
He now objects to my so doing. I only had a verbal 
agreement. The greenhouse is placed on brick walls of 
my building, and is not attached to the house or any 
other property ; it would lift off these walls. Could I 
remove it and also the hot-water pipes and boiler, 
leaving the walls, nr could I remove the walls and all, or 
could I make him compensate me if I leave it ?— Herts. 
[You cannot legally move the greenhouse without the 
landlord’s permission.] 

4716. —Moving Crocuses, &c. —After Violets, 
Crocuses, and Polyanthus have flowered may they be 
transplanted to any other place In the garden, i.e., 
Immediately, or should they be left for a time ?—F. T. 
Mould. [Polyanthus and Violets may be moved at 
once, hut the Crocuses would be better left till the 
leaves have died down.] 

4717. —Stoves in Vineries.— J. P.— No Vine will 
grow in a house in which a coke stove is burnt. 


flower you may jusl touch the centre of the blooms with 
a camel’s-hair brush. 

4719. — Stoves in Greenhouses. —I have a greer- 
house heated by an iron stove, open at the front for 
burning coal, with upright chimney. Will the fire be 
injurious to ordinary plants; also Ferns?— R. S. lYe», 
decidedly.] 

4720. -Japanese Medlar.— J. R. M.— riant It out- 
of-doors in ordinary garden soil. The more sheltered 
the position the better. 

4721. — Artificial Manure for Lettucee.-J r . £ — 
A little guano, soot, or any of the chemical manures 
advertised, well worked into the toil with a small hand- 
fork, will no doubt do good. 

4722. -Cucumbers and Melons.— Subscriber.— 
These do not succeed satisfactorily in the same frani". 
For culture of both see recent numbers of Gardbxihg. 

4723. —Fir-tree Oil-—if. if.—At any good seed 
shop. 

4724. —Snails, Hedgehogs, and Caterpillars.— 

1 used to grow these curious plants more than twenty 
years ago ; where can I pet the seed again ?—T. B. 
[Apply to Messrs. Barr & Sugden, 12, King St, Coveut 
Garden, London.] 

4725. —Potting Dendrobiums.-I bought three 
Dendrobiums at a sale. They had been in an unheate 
house for some time; will th«*y do In my stove ? and what 
should they be potted in ?—G. C. [They will do well in 
your stove if you keep a nice moist temperature in it. 
Pot in lumpy peat and fresh Sphaguum Moss, and broken 
flower-pots or bricks.] 

E. S.- Send us a piece of the plant and we may be 
able to advise you. 

Names of Plants.-R. M .—Hepatica triloba.- 

Pemie.— Probably a Dracaena.- Vtsuvian.- Asplenlnm 

Adiantum nigrum.- Subscriber.—I, Abies canadensis ; 

2, Abies balsame*.- Thankful.— 4. Ptens longifolia. 

Send others when the spores (seeds) are on the back of 
the fronds.- R. H., Dorset.— 1, Omphalodes verna; 

2, Polygala Dalmasiana.- O. //.—2, Asplenium Fabi- 

anum ; 3. Pterls serrulata; 4, Aspidium falcatum.- 

E. S. B.— Butchers’ Broom fKuscus aculeatus)- 

Heath End.— 1, Begonia fuchsioides; 2, B. cocclnea; 

3, send better specimen.- Monkstown.— 1, Cyrtomium 

falcatum ; 2. Platyloma rotundifolia; 3, Ptris serrulata 

cristata ;4, Polypodium (species).- K.M., Penzance.— 

Bignonla capreolata.- C. P.—l, Ahutilon vexlUarlum ; 

2 and 3, not. recognisable from the scraps sent.- 

M. R. J. A .—Todea barbara.- T. CampieW.—Adian¬ 
tum aethlopicum.- Mrs. T. W. — (1) Imantophyllum 

miniatum,°(2) Fuchsia procumbent. Others next week 

- E. V. B .—Sparmannla africana.- Omicron.— Cornu- 

mas.- Susy S.— Dog’s-tooth Violet (Erythronium Dens- 

canls.)- 8pet.— (1) Libonia floribunda, (2) send when 

in flower. 


QUERIES. 


Rules for Correspondents. —A U communica¬ 
tions for insertion in the paper, and all questions and 
answers should be addressed to the EDITOR. Letters 
relating to subscriptions, advertisements, and other 
business to the Publisher. In every case the name 
and address of the sender is required, in add ; tion to 
any nom de plume to be use* in the paper. QUERIES 
must be written clearly and concisely each on a separate 
piece of paper and on one side of the paper only. 
Answers to Queries should always bear the number and 
title of the query answered. Postcards are objected to 
Questions qt interest only to the versons asking them 
should be accompanied by an addressed postcard or 
stamp directed envelope for reply. Querists who do not 
*ind their answers in the usual department will find th-.m 
in the body of the paper. NAMING PLANTS — Four 
plants, fruits, or flowers only can be named at one time, 
and this only wh> n good specimens are sent. We do not 
undertake to name varieties qf florist flowers, such as 
Fuchsias, Geraniums, Azaleas. In consequence of ths 
large circulation of Gardening Illustrated, if is 
necessary to go to Press five days preceding its publi¬ 
cation. Therefore, readers trill see the impossibility of 
inserting the-r questions the week they are received, 
and they would greatly help us by sending them a 
early as possible hi the preceding week. 

4726. — Pedlar’s Basket —Will some reader kindly 
inform me as to the general treatment, soil, and tempera¬ 
ture of the plant commonly called Pedlar's Basket ?—T. g 

4727. — Camellias in the Open Air.— Would it be 
of any use trying these in a garden about 4 miles from 
Manchester? If so, which are the best half-dozen kinds to 

plant and what preparation of the soil is necessary ?_ 

Inquirer. 

4728. —Green Leaves for Bouquets.-I am in 
the habit of growing in a detached cold greenhouse 
various spring flowers—Hyacinths, Cyclamen. Ac., for 
cutting to decorate vases and epergnes in the house, hut 
have never sufficient green stuff for backing to obtain a 
good effect. Will some friend tell me what to cultivate 
either under glass or outside, from which branches or 
sprays can be conveniently cut for backing spring flowers 
during the early months of the year?— Zum. 


4729 — Making Soot-water. — How much soot 
should be put to a certain quantity of water for water¬ 
ing plants with, if tied in a bag or cloth? and how long 
to remain before being used?—M. T. 


4730. — Culture of 8tove Plants.—Will some 
reader of Gardening kindly give me a few brief hints 
on the culture of Phyllanthus nivosua, Rondeletia 
speciosa major, and Sonerilla Henderson!, and the 
soil for them ?-Ernest T. 


4781.— Filling Flower Beds.— Will some one kindly 
suggest a pretty, but inexpensive, method of filling a bed 
Oft. in diameter in centre of Grass plot? Apple trees 
stand on north and east sides ;the branches overhanging 
beds have been cut so as not to exclude nir and light. I 
have neither greenhouse nor frame; Stocks did very 
well last year, but the bed was empty till June, and no 
flower to he seen till end of July.—K. L. 


4718.-Impregnating Strawberries. — G. C. - 1 4732. — Begonias Failing.— I have some flue 

Give plenty of air during sunny weather, and when in full I follaged Begonias, all the new leaves of which by degree? 
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turn brown and eventually die as If something hurtful 
either touched or been dropped on them. Can any 

l«r infnrm mA ihaMAann tut._i ▲«_ 


had « 


*ou«uca or Deen aroppea on them. Can any 
^Inform me the reason of this and the remedy ?— 

4733.—Plants or Perns for a Hall Table,—Win 
some one kindly give the names of two or three that 
Kjquire no sun, but will grow well In a very light hall ?— 

--*734. “ v9 ai £^*!& wer8 anc * Lettuces belngr 
Baten.—My Cauliflowers and often my Lettuces are 
attacked by lice ; they eat away the back Just under the 
surface, and when the former are coming into blossom 
they wither and die. Should the roots and stems be 
dipped in anything? and what? and how applied?- 

*J, 7 ^ Mu8hroo “ 8 la Meadows —Will someone 
Mu8hrooms to meadows? how to 
start them? and when?—S rnkx. 

4736 -Flowers for Narrow North Border.— 
What flowers are best to grow on a border 1 ft. wide, in 
ransi. Kv- ft l0W Laurel hed 8«» with a north aspecf ? 

, 4737 —Laalandra macrantha.-What treatment 
«loes this require ? ours has done so weU in the conser- 
vatory until this year, and now the blossoms are 
wretchedly small. What heat do cuttings require ?—H. 

4738. — Plants for Vases. -Will some one kindly 
gire me a list of flowers most suitable for rates in an 
Italian garden ?-J. 8. 

4739. -Gardenia without Leaves.—I bought a 
Gardenia a few weeks ago; it only had three leaves then, 
but those have now come off. Will anyone give me some 
advice ? and ought it to be kept in a warm house or a 
cool one?-C. H. 

. 4 £40. —Oleander Injured by Frost. -I am anxious 
*° * to do to save an Oleander, which was doing 

we P ontil injured by frost; all the leaves have dropped 
and the main stem Is also injured.—E. J. F. 

4711.— Unfruitful Wall Trees.— I have some 300 ft. 
of garden wall, facing nearly weat, covered with Pear 
trees. Last year the fruit crop consisted of two Pears ■ 
Una year, to judge by the blossoms showing, the result 
will not be much better. About one-half of the trees 
5*7 be 15 years old; the rest, not more than seven or 
eight. Can any reader suggest any means of improving 
them?—C otswold. v * 


POULTRY. 


a Damper, has very kin ily helped one of your subscribers 
. out of a difficulty." Will he do the same for another 
by informing him how he heats his greenhouse with drain 
pipes, as the arrangement I adopted, of a flue under 
my house, was a failure this winter ?— Chas. 8. Nkwth. 

*743.— Coping 1 for Walls—May a stone wall with 
a flat top slightly Inclined on one Bide be coped with a 
plain smooth layer of cement, or cement mixod with 
gravel, without the use of cobble or any other stones ? 
would the cement alone be sufficiently impervious to 
rain and damp?- Querist. 

474 4-Centaure& raguslna. -Could I save a 
quantity of Centaurea ragusina through the winter 
without a greenhouse ? and what is the best way of get¬ 
ting up a stock for bedding purposes ?—E. S. T. 

4745 —Plants for Unheated Greenhouse.-I 
hare a greenhouse open to the Bouth and west unheated 
which in the latter half of the day will get heated up 
to SO'' and 90°, and during the night, and when there 
la no sunshine, will go down to 40*. Will any reader 
kindly give me the names of one or two plants, including 
a flowering creeper which will thrive in such a house? 
1 W^A^* 1 tae house ls covered by a Grape Vine. 

4746. —Genista fragrans.—What is the proper 
treatment for this after flowering ? should it be muoh 
cutback ?—Erik. 

4747. — Pruning Deutzlaa— In pruning Deutxias, 
should all old wood be cut out ? and should the young 
wood be cut and shortened ?— Erin. 

*748. — Moon Seed. —Will some one tell me what 
kind of creeper Moon Seed la? and if for outdoor or 
greenhouse culture ?—Erin. 

‘*749.—Soil for Planta—I should be glad if some 
will Inform me what soil Is most suitable for Jacaranda 
mimosas folia and Olea fragrans. —Trbnt. 


BEST BREEDS OF FOWLS. 

Much has appeared in Gardening in favour of 
Cochin, Houdan, Brahma and other varieties of 
fowls, and I have no wish to disparage any of 
them. My present purpose is to direct atten¬ 
tion to the merits and capabilities of our native, 
or at least long established, classes, and to indi¬ 
cate the very advantageous use which may be 
made of them. First, the Dorking is of fine size, 
healthy, with good, iuicy, well flavoured flesh 
for table supply, and as an egg producer liberal 
as to quantity, and of quality unquestionable. 
It is, however, possibly not over well adapted 
for very close confinement. Second, the Game, 
which for grace wid beauty is unsurpassed ; its 
flesh is most dainty, and it lays an abundance 
of exceedingly rich eggs. The sole objection to 
Game fowls is their extreme pugnacity ; no 
rival can exist within sound of them, or they 
will assuredly contrive to give battle, for 
although somewhat undersized, such is their 
indomitable spirit, they will attack any oppo¬ 
nent and combat to the last. 

In these tournaments they are liable to get 
disfigured. But, notwithstanding such draw¬ 
backs, they possess excellence so marked as to 
make them invaluable for interbreeding with 
other well selected varieties. The red black¬ 
breasted Game mated with a brown Dorking 
will produce a race worthy of encouragement 
and wide-spread increase. By careful elimina¬ 
tion and matching as to plume, they may be 
made most pleasing to the eve; they are also 
hardy, of good figure, and well adapted for any 
average run. For table use they can hardly 
be surpassed, for they give a rich, plump breast, 
whilst the comparatively coarse and undesirable 
parts are reduced to a minimum ; as egg givers, 
nothing better need be wished for, either as 
regards number or quality. Those who prefer 
a smaller fowl may mate the red black-breasted 
Game with the golden spangled Hamburgh. 
This will give a very attractive race, which 
supply delicious flesh and eggs. 

An acquaintance, accustomed to au elegant 
and well furnished table, once told me that be 
considered them to be “ as good as a pheasant,” 
and if rightly prepared, I am not disposed to 
take exception to the assertion. Other valuable 
combinations may be made, but the foregoing 
are among the best. I am no advocate for con¬ 
tinued intermingling, for the result would be 
a mongrel lot, and you are more likely to throw 
back to bad points in the process than to develop 
good ones. 

Were the same care bestowed upon the select¬ 
ing and rearing of poultry as has been displayed 
in improving cattle and sheep, I am convinced 
the nation might save the millions now sent 
abroad to pay for eggs, fowls, and the like, 
whilst a far superior supply as to quality might 
be ensured. The subject is worth the considera¬ 
tion of the villager, the amateur, and of others 
with larger appliances, for thereby they may 
easily enhance their own household comforts, 
and by like means, with profit to themselves, 
they may simultaneously minister to an impor¬ 
tant public requirement. Berg 


can fully endorse his statements. Being very qnick 
growing bird*, they commence laying at between 
8I /^- . 8even roontha old fine-dark coloured eggs 
of delicious flavour; whereas as a fcible fowl I con¬ 
sider it unsurpassed by any. except perhaps the 
game; but the three qualities combined, ti’z.: 
quantity of eggs laid, quality of flesh together with 
size, and early maturity, recommend the Langahan 
breed as the one to be adopted where a few hand¬ 
some fowls for profit and domestic parposes are to 
be kept.—B angy. 

Nest Boxes lor Hens.—The larger breeds, such 
as Cochins and Brahmas, should certainly have their 
nests at all events near the ground. For the smaller 
breeds it does not so much matter, though I always 
prefer them as low as possible. The most important 
thing is to keep them clean and dry, with plenty of 
good straw changed frequently.—J. A. A. It. 

Bps with Pale Yolks—What is the cause of 
fowls producing eggs the yolks of which are 
exceedingly pale? My ducks’ eggs are of the same 
bne^ Is there any and what remedy for this?— 

theufto°obtained “ 

“°JI™* “ d with » feed of warm Potatoo, 


THE HOME FARM. 

I have been very busy this week Barley sowing, 
land working well, owing principally to the ex¬ 
ceptionally good state I had it in during the 
winter, having got it into good, big, well-made 
row..(ridged ie, I belief the £rdene.W 
P r rr the latter part of anturn * I am Te ^ 
f^ k >^ 0r the ?. U8h 1 made at that Particular 
h^l ; i t J? aR f?^ ed US an lmmense quantity of 
horse labour this spring, to say nothing of the 
superiority of our Swedes over those of our 
neighbours, who let theirs remain in until 
bad weather came, when they were prevented 
from getting on to the land at all. What mis¬ 
taken economy! to gain a doubtful pound 
they risk a certain hundredweight. Theyhave 
stood us in good need, and I am sorry that 
another week or ten days will finish them ; but 
our stock has been exceptionally heavy and the 
winter unusually severe, young things especially 
requiring extra large feeds to keep them going 
m the right direction. Our Mangolds were not 
a heavy crop, but, what was very exceptional 
they were regular and have kept well I 
porpCM mixing the l..t few tons of Swede. 

3 t»t.^ g “d^r the ch “ g * of 

Should the weather continue bright and sharp 

ich as we are having now, I purpose taking a 

eek or an frnm n.t _ r , . 6 . 


Mice and Crocuses.—I once read “cut 
Crown Imperial bulbs in slices, and lay them 
near the Crocus. ” This seemed rather extra¬ 
vagant, but it is a curious thing that though I 
have loads of Crocuses and plenty of mice, they 
never eat them, and this may be owing to the scent 
of some Crown Imperials planted in the border, 
There are also two cats which walk about un 
restrained in the garden. —A. B. T. 

Cotton Dust for Mushroom Bed.— 
Haa any reader ever tried this ? It grows 
Cucumbers and Mushrooms very well, and I 
sometimes used it a second year.—A. U. 


Notice. —Readers who possess the Garden 
Annual will greatly oblige the Editor by tending 
him the names of any good gardens in their 
vicinity omitted from it, and by making any 
needed corrections in it. Conveni-ml printed forms 
for filing up will be sent by return of post on 
appUca'ion to the Editor, “ Garden Annual,” 37, 
Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


Water for Fowls.— Fowls are benefited 
by their supply of water being given in an iron 
vessel, or if such is not convenient, keep a sup¬ 
ply of old iron in the drinking troughs. The 
vessel must be kept clean and fresh water sup¬ 
plied daily. 

Feeding Fowls —I have kept fowls for two 
years, and I find that flat Maize is the best food for 
producinggoodrich eggs. I was persuaded to feed my 
fowls on Barley and Buck wheat three days, and on 
Maize three days, and the fowls would be better for 
it, and also produce more eggs. Now I have tried it 
for a fortnight, with a great reduction of eggs, and I 
went back to my old plan, that is, feeding at seven 
in the morniDg, and at five in the evening, with flat 
Maize, and I have in four days received from the 
time I began my old amount of eggs, fifteen per 
day. I have twenty hens and three cocks, not one of 
them twelve months old. I have three broods of 
chicks, and for the last eix weeks received fifteen 
eggs on an ftvrraore every day. My hens consist 
principally of light Brahmas. The C 03 t of Maize 
is four shillings per bushel. They have a grass run, 
and sand and ashes to bask in, which I find they 
are very fond of.— Melton. 

Langahans —I was glad to read ” Halcyon’s” 
remarks last week on this very profitable breed, and 


such a 

, - 7-—6 uu ", x purpose taxing a 

week or so from Oat sowing to cross plough and 
well harrow with the Scotch harrow (the best 
harrow out for dirty land) some very dirty land 
I am sorry to say we have been compelled to 
take into our own hands, and which, if well 
cone and a suitable season comes, will enable 
me to get a crop of White Turnips ; these eaten 
on will go far towards killing the Couch, and 
with the manure from the sheep assist me to 
crow such a White crop as it has not carried 
for some years. Our ewes and lambs are doing 
well, the mortahty among the latter being 
almost ml; this I attribute to the superior con¬ 
dition I had the ewes in autumn, and the 
extra variety and quantity of leguminous food 
it has been in my power to give them, thanks 
to the low price suoh foods have been worth 
Having a mill of our own has enabled me to give 
it ground fine, rough, and simply cracked ; I 
have also given it .whole, but they appear to 
like it cracked best. 

I planted some Potatoes in my garden the 
first week in March, putting a good thickness 
of straw over them to protect them. I see 
they are just pricking themselves through. 
Do you think they will take much harm from 
the frost? or would you advise me to give 
them another covering? I should like if pos¬ 
sible to avoid this, as the plot is in front of the 
house adjoining the road, and would be by no 
means an ornament. I observe with very 
great pleasure that the time has come when 
farmers are breaking through party restrain 
and binding themselves together for the one 
common object of improving their condition 
by joining the “Farmers’ Alliance.” This is a 
step m the right direction. Farm Bailiff. 
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BIRDS. 

Parrot Plucking its Feathers.— Parrots, like 
human beings, are subject to illness and petty ail¬ 
ments and vices; feather picking is one of the 
latter, and is sometimes caused through irritation of 
the skin (seeanswer to VV.A. Reed); sometimes for 
wantof something better to do. Try acourseof medi¬ 
cine, such as recommended to the above mentioned 
correspondent, and do all you can to mako him for¬ 
get bis evil habit by attracting bis attention to a 
more useful occupation. If possible, let him have 
room or large out door avairy in wnich to fly. 
There is no harm in applying a good insect powder, 
but I doubt whether it is insects that trouble 
Elisa’s pet— A. D’A. 

Greenfinch Bald-headed. —It is doubtful 
whether W. A. Reed’s bird will recover from its 
baldness until after the moultinglseason, that is if it 
has only been pecked at by other birds, but if the 
baldness arises from disease or weakness, it will be 
very difficult, if not impossible, to remedy it. The 
only thing to be done is to fortify its constitution by 
giving it good nourishing food. Bald places in birds 
and feather picking very frequently arise from an 
irritation of the skin, which is caused by internal 
derangement, the latter generally caused by unsuit¬ 
able food or treatment. Therefore a tonic medicine 
should be given in conjunction with an aperient.— 
A. D’A. 

Breeding Finches.—All the British finches will 
breed in aviaries, including hedge sparrows, tree and 
house sparrows, and wagtails. The bullfinch, greenfinch, 
and siskin are the only birds that I know ot which will 
breed in cages.—J. H. Vkkrali.. 


BEES. 

Putting Bees in Bar-framed Hives. 
—I have Borne new bar-framed hives that I am 
desirous of putting my bees in as soon as they 
swarm, but I am at a loss how to do it. Should 
I take the frames out, and replace them after 
putting the swarm in ? or should I take the 
swarm in a straw hive, and then drive them to 
the bar-frame hive ? I should be glad to learn 
a better way than either of these, and shall be 
thankful for any information.—A Weaver. 

Bees In Winter.— I would Inform Tho». Leithford 
and all my bee-keeping friends that the advice they have 
from me will be both old and n-iw, sound and useful. 
Did I not practise the stopping the entrance of my own 
hives when snow is on the ground, I should not advise 
others to do so. All my hives were stopped up the 
whole of the late severe weather; not a single bee is 
lo 3 t or a stock injured, but all healthy and strong. 
Many bee-keepers stop them up and store them away In 
cellars and dork rooms all the winter. What does Thos. 
Leithford think of that ?— Apiary. 

Obtaining Bees.—“W. L.,” Notts, can obtain as 
many swarms as he may require of Neighbour* Sons, 127, 
High Holborn, London, if he cannot get them nearer 
home.—H. P. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 

Brewing for Home Use. — Either 
“ Experto Crede,” in Gardening, March 26, 
makes a mistake, or I have been overcharged by 
the exciseman. I brew for my own household 
consumption, and I live in a house rated at 
more than £10 a year, but I am not 
charged 6s. 3d. per barrel duty, but I am 
charged malt tax at the rate of 25s. per quarter 
on all the malt I use. I do not brew strong 
beer, but I cannot get more than 120 gals, of 
beer from a quarter of malt, so that the exist¬ 
ing malt tax costs me 25s. for every 120 gals, 
of beer I brew ; when, as if I paid beer duty 
according to your correspondent’s scale, I 
should pay 25s. on each 144 gals, brewed. I 
think “ Experto Crede ” must be mistaken, as 
I have written to the Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer on the subject, and gather from his 
reply that since the so-called repeal of the malt 
tax a very considerably heavier malt tax is ex¬ 
acted from all private brewers, as well as the 
new 6s. license, which in my case adds about 
6d. per quarter to the malt I use.—A Tenant 
Farmer. 

Green Gooseberries for Tarts.— Fill 
very clean, dry, wide-necked bottles with 
Gooseberries, picked the same day, in dry 
weather, and just before they have attained 
their full size. Wrap a little hay round each 
bottle, and set them up to their necks in a 
boiler of cold water, which should be brought 
very gradually to boil; a little hay must be 
put in the bottom of the boiler, and the bottles 
fixed firmly. Let the fruit simmer gentlv until 
it appears shrunken and perfectly scaldeu, then 


take out the bottles, and fill up as many as 
you can quite full with some of the cooked 
Gooseberries — it is generally necessary to 
sacrifice one of the bottles in doing this, taking 
care not to break the fruit. Directly the bottles 
arc full of Gooseberries, pour boiling water 
into the bottles up to the brims, else they will 
mildew. Tie bladder over the tops immediately, 
and keep the bottles in a dry, cool place. 
When the Gooseberries are used, pour off the 
greater part of the water, and add the same 
sugar as for fresh fruit, of which they ought to 
have the same flavour and appearance. Pre¬ 
pared in this way, Gooseberries are perfectly 
wholesome, and will keep well until the fruit 
comes in again.—L. J. W. 

Eggs with Sorrel.— Boil the Sorrel till 
tender ; strain and press out the water ; set it 
on ihe fire in a saucepan with some butter, stir¬ 
ring it a few' minutes, and lay it on buttered 
toast with poached eggs. 

Eggs with Asparagus.— Six eggs, two 
ounces of butter, half a hundred of Asparagus, 
and four tablespoonfuls of cream. Beat the 
eggs well ; put them in a stew'-pan, with the 
cream, butter, salt, pepper, and the Asparagus, 
previously boiled till tender, but not too soft, 
and cut in small pieces about the s : ze of fine 
>eas ; stir all together on a slow fire till it 
lecomes thick, and serve immediately on toast, 
cut in small square pieces. 

Soups in Winter. —In wintertime theie 
is nothing better than a brimming basin of good 
soup—nothing better for a family dinner where 
there are children than a tureen of well-made 
mutton broth or beef soup. To make good Boup 
the saucepan or boiler in which it is made should 
l>e as clean as possible, the meat fresh and good, 
the vegetables and herbs fresh too (unless they 
be dried), free from any incipient decay, and 
well washed. The cook should have learnt by 
experience how to choose her materials and pre¬ 
pare them for the work in hand, and while the 
soup is boiling, nose and tongue should be on 
the alert to tell, by the aroma it sends forth, 
when it is ready for table, and by tasting, to 
add just so much seasoning in the shape of 
pepper and salt as shall render it perfect Meat 
for soups should be put on the fire in cold soft 
water, the better to extract its juices; on 
the contrary, meat to be boiled for table should 
be put on in hot water, as this causes the outer 
surface of the meat to contract, and by that 
means retain the juices. — Housekeeper. 

Trichinosis In Pork.—The French Government 
has forbidden the importation of pork from the 
United States, on account of the prevalence of trich¬ 
inosis ; and a similar prohibition has also been issued 
by Russia,Spain,Italy, Austria,Portugal, and Greece. 
1 he pur is very frequently the subject of trichinosis, 
being liable to swallow the encapsuled worms in 
many ways, and its flesh often contains the encap- 
suled worms in great numbers. Among human 
beings the chief sufferers have been the Germans, in 
consequence of their practice of eating swine’s flesh 
uncooked, in spiced sausage and other forma. It 
has happened more than once that a pig has been 
driven into a German village, has been sold and 
killed there, that its flesh has been pretty generally 
distributed among the inhabitants, and that in a 
short time there has been no survivor of the deadly 
feast— Times. 

Repairing Tin-ware -We mend all our own tin¬ 
ware, from fixing a leaky pan to putting a spout on 
the tea kettle, both as, a matter of convenience and 
economy. We used to do the work with a pair of 
tongs heated to melt the Bolder. Now we have a tin¬ 
ner's iron (which is not iron at all, hut copper: but what's 
in a name?). Our oulflt consists of the iron, a bar of 
solder, a lump of resin, and an old knife for a 
scraper. Sometimes we use muriatic acid in place of 
the resin, but if the articles to be repaired are not too 
much worn, or have been well scraped around the leak 
or broken place, the resin—which should be rubbed on 
before the solder la applied—will answer ;is well. To 
make repairs which will look as well as those done at 
the shops requires practice, but by having the Iron 
heated Just enough to melt th® solder readily, holding 
it— if you are a novice—directly over the place to he 
mended while it melts, even a child can do it very well. 
How much better to fix pans and the like In this way 
than to stop the leaks with putty or beeswax, os is often 
done 1 —Rural New Yorker. 

Killing Rats.—Take fresh lean beef, cut it 
into dice about ^ in. square. Split each of these 
dice so that it will open like a book ; in each 

ut white arsenic in quantity the size of a 

ernel of wheat; shut the pieces together and 
press tightly. Lay these pieces at night 
where the rats abound, shutting up the cats. 
Three or four pounds of beef will destroy a 
hundred rats. Before touching the meat to 
cut it up, wash the hands in a basin of water 


in which a piece of meat has been rinsed. If 
the rats are old and wary, feed them with some 
meat for two or three days previous to giving 
the poison. If any pieces of poisoned meat are 
left, burn them the next morning. — Country 
Gentleman. 

A CISTERN FILTER. 

Mr. R. Morton, Alleghany Co., Pa., describes 
in the American Ayriculturiet a filter for a com¬ 
mon cistern which he has made for his own use, 
and claims is simple, effective, and cannot get 
out of order. A cistern with the filter con¬ 
structed and in use is shown in cross section in 
figure 1, made from Mr. M.’s sketch. In con¬ 
structing the cistern and filter, Mr. M. writes : 
“ Dig a sub-bottom b, about 18 in. deep and 
36 in. wide ; brick and cement it as in other 
parts of the cistern. Set a section of 12-in. 
sewer pipe in the centre of this sub-bottom, 
with bits of stone 1 in. thick, at intervals 
for the pipe to rest on. A layer of 12 in. 



Fig. 1.—Section of cistern with filter. 


of clean sand is put in the sub-bottom, both in¬ 
side and outside of the pipe ; 4 in. of clean 
charcoal is put upon the sand, and the balance 
of the bottom is filled with gravel outside of the 
pipe, and with sand on the inside. Another 
piece of sewer pipe is placed on the top of the 
first one, and the joint cemented carefully. This 
second section may be a ‘ reducer,’ as shown in 
the engraving. The perpendicular walls of the 
filter should be built one brick higher than the 
floor of the cistern proper, that the sediment 
may not be drawn into the filter. The same 
end may be obtained by having the bottom of the 
cistern slope away from the filter, as shown in figure 



Fig 2.—Sloping bottom to cistern. 


2. It will be seen that the water, in getting 
into the sewer pipe, must pass down through 
4 in. of coarse sand or gravel, 4 in. of charcoal, 
12 in. of sand, and up again through the same 
thickness of each material. The depth and 
arrangement of filtering material may be left 
somewhat to the judgment of the builder of 
the cistern. I know it will work well and in¬ 
sure perfect purification of the water. The 
material will not shift or get out of order for 
years. When sewer pipes are scarce bricks 
can be used in their place.” 
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THE DOVASTON YEW. 


Thls is a variety of the well-known common 
Yew (Taxus baccata). It differs from it only 
in having a more branching, symmetrical habit, 
and its branches being pendent. As a single 
specimen the Dovaston Yew is one of the best 
of hardy evergreen trees. There is a variegated 
variety of it which is also well worth atten¬ 
tion. According to Loudon’s “ Arboretum 
Britannicum,” the correct history of Taxus 
baccata Dovastouiana, or Dovaston Yew, is 
as follows : “ John Dovaston, a man without 
education, but of unwearied industry and in¬ 
genuity, had with his own hands sunk a well, 
and constructed and placed a pump in it; and 
the soil being light and sandy it continually 
fell in. He secured it with wooden boards, 
but, perceiving their speedy decay, he planted 
near to the well a Yew tree, which he bought of 
a cobbler for 6d., rightly judging that the fibrous 
matting tendency of the Yew roots would hold 
np the soil. They did so, and, independently 
of its utility, the Y'ew grew into a tree of the 
most extraordinary 
and striking 
beauty, spreading 
horizontally all 
round, with a 
single aspiring lea¬ 
der to a great 
height, each branch 
in every direction 
dangling in tressy 
verdure down¬ 
wards, the lower 
ones to the very 
ground, pendulous 
and playful as the 
most graceful 
Birch or Weeping 
Willow, and visibly 
obedient to the 
feeblest breath of 
summer air. Its 
foliage is admir¬ 
ably adapted for 
retaining the dew- 
crops ; and in con¬ 
sequence it makes 
a splendid appear¬ 
ance at sunrise. 

The accompanying 
illustration, though 
it hardly does the 
tree justice, will 
give some idea of 
its beauty. 

The Dovaston 
Yew should of 
course be used only 
as an isolated spe¬ 
cimen, but the 
common kinds may 
be, and otten are, 
employed for form¬ 
ing hedges, bowers, See. They may be clipped or 
tied in to any shape, and there is no overgreen 
tree which bo rapidly forms a thick and effec¬ 
tive shelter as the common Yew. It is often 
mixed with common Holly, as the latter, being 
stiffer than the Yew, helps to make the hedge 
resist strong winds. Hedges made only of Yew 
usaally require staking. 


GARDENING ON CHALK JSOILS. 

Thu principal requirements for the formation 
of a good garden where the subsoil is chalk are 
a plentiful supply of water, abundance of 
material for mulching in summer, and proper 
preparation of the soil in the first instance. 
Chalk is poisonous to few plants besides the 
Rhododendron, but it readily absorbs water, 
and gives out little until completely saturated ; 
hence the soil resting on it is inclined to be dry 
at all seasons, and, being often very thin, is 
liable to become parched in hot, rainless 
weather. 


Preparation of the Soil.— As the chalk 
rock retains moisture, deep rooting plants arc 
sure to push their root fibres into it in Bearch 
of water ; where the soil is less than 3 ft. 
deep, and shrubs and trees are to be planted, 
the soil should be removed and some depth 
of the rock broken up and mixed with 
manure, and clay or loam, if possible, and the 
surface soil replaced. Good crops of Barley and 
Oats can be grown on steep chalk slopes where 
there is no soil to speak of with the help of 
manure and good cultivation ; and where grain 
crops can be grown a garden can always be 
formed. Those who live at the sea-side should 
remember that sea- weed is one of the very best 
manures. 

Arrangement of the Garden.— Un¬ 
less expansive lawns are particularly wanted, 
considerable beds of shrubs and trees should be 
planted ; these retain moisture both in earth and 
ait, which can often be seen rising invisible 
form. A farmer on the Downs used to make the 
remark, “We shall have rain; there’s that 
charcoal-burner at work in so-and-so’s wood—” 


The Dovaston Yew (Taxus baccata Dovastoniana). 


tho charcoal-burner being a thin film of blue 
mist rising from the trees as from a smother. 
A beautiful and interesting feature would be a 

f enuine Kentish coppice, on a small scale, of 
[azel, Cob-nuts, Mountain *Ash, and Birch, 
planted thickly, the ground in the thickest 
parts being carpeted with double and single 
Wood Anemones and Wood Sorrel, and with 
Scillas where the trees were thinner ; while the 
outskirts may be planted with Spiraea japonica, 
Anemone sylvestris, Anemone japonica, Ane¬ 
mone apennina, Globe Flowers (Trollius), 
Violets, Pansies, Primroses, Primulas, Auri¬ 
culas, and Polyanthuses, which delight in a soil 
enriched with fallen leaves, and a position 
sunny in winter and spring, but shaded from 
the hottest sunshine in summer. One advantage 
of a dry subsoil is the power it gives of growing 
large tribes of plants, which in most soils suffer 
from excess of wet in winter. Quite a feature 
may be made of beds of bulbous-rooted and of 
rockery plants, and the skirts of shrubberies 
should be principally filled with these. 

Trees and Shrubs.—The following do 


well on chalk : Common Euonymus: this 
grows rather quickly to a good size ; Box, of 
many kinds ; Aucuba japonica, Cistus, Crataegus 
pyracantha, Furze, Laurustinus, Almond, Birch, 
Thorns of many kinds ; Brooms, Laburnums, 
and Cytisus of many kinds; Ribes, Cypresses, 
Yews of several sorts. Three good growing 
trees for a chalk soil are the Ailantus, the 
Sumach, and the Beech ; the first two, however, 
are apt to be troublesome, through throwing up 
suckers from the root; while the Beech kills 
everything which grows underneath it. All the 
Plane family do well, and bush fruits answer 
with liberal supplies of manure. 

Flowering Plants.— Roses do not answer 
well on chalk ; standards or dwarfs on the Brier 
are especially unsuitable ; if they are wanted, a 
special deep well manured bed should be pre¬ 
pared for them, and the plants procured either 
on the Manetti or on their own roots. Fglicite 
Perpetue answers fairly well as a climber, and 
the old-fashioned Roses descended from the 
old white make nice bushes, but few of the 
Perpetuals suit without a special soil. The 
Tea Roses might 
be more likely to 
answer with plenti¬ 
ful mulchings. The 
Clematis family 
may be used in 
every form pos¬ 
sible, as pillars, 
arches, ana bed- 
dera, &c. Wall¬ 
flowers take their 
proper character 
as perennial ever¬ 
green shrubs, and 
form dense round 
bushes. Antirr¬ 
hinums make a 
grand display, and 
show themselves at 
their best; if the 
flower - stems are 
cut down, the 
moment they have 
done flowering, the 
plants will flower 
several times in a 
season. Bulbous and 
rhizomatous rooted 
plants mostly do 
well. Spring flower¬ 
ing bulbs of all 
kinds —Anemones, 
Ranunculus, bul¬ 
bous Iris, such as 
English and Span¬ 
ish Iris, Iris Susi- 
ana, German Iris, 
Gladioli, Lilies, 
Alstrcemeria, and 
Agapanthus. In 
well manured 
ground, Carnations 
make an amazing display. The perpetual 
kinds make great bushes if raised from seed, 
and pricked out where they are to remain. 
Pinks also do well. Hollyhocks make a grand 
display as the plants grow to a good size ; they 
must have good cultivation or they run back to 
the single flower. Chrysanthemums do well, 
but must be mulched in hot weather. The 
Meconopsis family, a genius allied to the Poppy, 
are said to answer well. (E noth era Drummond i 
and (Enothera macrocarpa are two good Even¬ 
ing Primroses. Succulents and rock plants are 
particularly suitable, as they require little water, 
and may be planted in any dry border, whero 
many of them will quickly form large patches. 
Of biennials, Sweet Williams and Canterbury 
Bells do well; in fact, all the Campanulas do, 
especially treated as once flowering plants. 
Foxgloves are also very showy; they do best 
close to walls or fences. Indian and Japanese 
Pinks may be treated as biennials. All Bpring 
flowering annuals Bhould be sown in the 
autumn; of summer flowering annuals, the 
following make pretty patches : Saponaria, Bar- 
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tonia, Eschscholtzia, Viscaria, Godetia, Clarkia, 
Nolans, Oxalis, Poppies, and Nasturtiums; 
there are several varieties of each. Of half 
hardy annuals, Portulacas and Petunias are 
the most suitable, and may be planted as 
edgings everywhere. With good cultivation, 
Phlox Drummondi, Asters, Zinnias, Stocks, 
and Marvel of Peru will prove a good invest¬ 
ment. Of climbing annuals, the Tropseolum 
family planted in poor soil, and the Convol¬ 
vulus with richer cultivation, are the best. 
Sweet Peas do in a showery season, but in a 
rainless summer they are not worth growing. 

J. D. 


FLOWERS. 


NOTES ON HARDY FLOWERS. 

Antirrhinums. —Plants obtained from 
seed sown in August last should now be planted 
out to bloom early in summer; and those got 
from seed sown now in a gentle heat would suc¬ 
ceed them by flowering in September. The Tom 
Thumb varieties are very pretty indeed, forming 
neat little tufts when in bloom, but they should 
be raised from seed each year, as the two-year- 
old plants make taller growth. 

Anemones require an open and not too 
wet a position ; they do well in a deep, rich, 
loamy soil on the gravel. Beginners would do 
well to commence with some of the pretty 
Dutch varieties, double and single, which are 
well worth attention, and not too high in 
price. 

Aubrietias are now charmingly effective 
where grown in masses. Well - established 
patches will bloom well in almost any soil, and they 
bear the exposure of winter and heat of summer 
with but little injury. The best form met with 
is A. Eyresi, a kind with large, bluish-purple 
flowers. Arabis albida and Alyssum saxatile 
oompactum, used in conjuction with the Aubrie¬ 
tias in spring, make an effective display. 

Wallflowers.— Among Wallflowers the two 
best are the Belvoir Dwarf Yellow and the rich 
dark Covent Garden variety; Young’s Blood 
Red and Golden Tom Thumb are both also very 
showy. Wallflowers are frequently sown too 
late; instead of the seed being in the ground in 
April, it is not sown till June and July, much 
too late to get good plants by autumn. The old 
double dark and double German Wallflowers 
will soon be in bloom m cottage gardens, and 
the double German varieties are also well worth 
culture. Some of the single German varieties 
are very pretty, such as those with purple and 
blue shades. 

Ixias and Sparaxie.— These beautiful 
Cape bulbs will now be coming into bloom 
where grown in pots in a moderately warm or 
cold greenhouse. I have seen them grown 
twenty in a pot well-drained, the bulbs being 
potted in a mixture of sandy peat, leaf-mould, 
and a little loam. If potted in October, the 
soil should be slightly moist, and the pots 
placed in a cold frame or house, and kept there 
till the foliage)is 4 in. or 5 in. in height; they 
should then be taken into the greenhouse to 
bloom. Cyclobothras and Babianas, treated in 
the same way, are also very pretty. 

Hollyhocks.—Choice named varieties, that 
have been wintered in pots, should be planted 
out at the end of this month, or early in May. 
Some cultivators recommend planting in well- 
manured trenches, so that the plants can be 
freely watered in dry weather, as the best 
preservative against the Hollyhock fungus. 
Hollyhocks that were planted out last autumn 
are now commencing to make strong growth ; 
the soil should be stirred about them, and when 
dry weather sets in a mulching of short manure 
about the roots will be of great benefit to them. 
The stronger and more freely the plants grow 
the greater is their power to resist disease. 

PanBie8 and Violas. —Seedlings, raised 
iS autumn and planted out in February, are 
now coming into flower, and they will now 
bio im throughout a great portion of the summer; 
they will be greatly benefited by a good soaking of 
water in June, when the'weather is dry, and 
then a top-dressing of soil, such as the siftings 
from a potting bench. Some seed should also 
be sown now to yield a supply of plants to 
flower late in the summer and autumn. A 
variety, named Royal Blue, is very effective in 


the open air; its habit of growth is dwarf, dense, 
and spreading;, and there is a great profusion of 
bloom. It is one of the earliest of the blue 
varieties, and will quite supersede the old 
Cliveden Blue in the spring flower garden. 

D. 


Lilies for Mixed Border.— For border 
decoration the best are Lilium candidum (the 
old white) and its double purple-striped I 
varieties; Lilium auratum, L. chalcedonicum, | 
soarlet, L. excelsnm, cream coloured, L. cana- 
dense, yellow, and L. tigrinum, orange, with 
its deeper-coloured varieties, Fortunei and 
splendens. The most effective arrangement 
would be to dig out circles of about 5 ft. across 
and 2 ft. deep, filling them with a compost of 
mellow sandy loam and rotted turf, peat, leaf- 
mould, or manure rotted to powder, planting 
three or four bulbs of each sort in each circle. 
By this arrangement a succession of bloom 
would be kept up in each clump. The soil 
should be well drained.—J. D. 

Camellias in the Open Air.— Having 
been struck with articles in Gardening upon 
growing Camellias in the open, I last autumn 
planted out three of these plants. Saving that 
a few of the lower leaves, which were for some 
time buried in snow, have turned a little brown, 
the plants look none the worse for the winter, 
and every bit as bright and healthy as when put 
out, though the thermometer has registered severe 
frosts in this neighbourhood, sometimes below 
zero ; indeed, I think the Camellias have suf¬ 
fered even less than the Laurels and other hardy 
shrubs. The cold has not even affected the 
flower buds.—T. T., Betchvxnih. 

Carnation Souvenir de la Mal- 
maison. —This is a very useful plant for 
winter or early spring flowering ; for the green¬ 
house or room decoration its sweet-scented 
flowers make it quite a favourite plant. In 
vases in rooms it seems to do much better than 
most plants. If pipings are taken from plants 
now and grown on during the summer they will 
make very useful plants for flowering next win¬ 
ter.—J. W. 

Dog’s-tooth Violets. —These thrive best 
in warm sandy soils ; indeed, the beautiful 
European kind, the finest of all, is only seen 
in perfection in warm soils. It will grow in any 
kind of soil, but on cold clays one must fre¬ 
quently be content with the beauty of the leaf 
only, as the blossoms are not formed. Where 
clay soil occurs naturally, it is best to grow the 
plant in prepared soil, in a raised position, in 
the lower parts of the rock-garden or hardy 
Fernery. Where sandy peat or free loam 
admits of its thriving perfectly, the Dog’s-tooth 
Violet should be abundantly grown, among the 
bulbous flowers that bloom in early spring, and 
it will look well either in clumps or small beds, 
or as a carpet beneath choice American shrubs 
in peat soil. The leaves dee down more rapidly 
than those of most bulbs, and care should be 
taken that it is not injured by accidental dis¬ 
turbance. As a carpeting plant to small beds 
of choice growing shrubs, it would probably be 
as little liable to accidental destruction as in 
any other position. The roots of this plant 
suffer from being kept dry; and, therefore, 
they should, when taken up for any purpose, 
and not replanted soon, be stored iu Cocoa fibre 
or wet sand. The following varieties are in 
cultivation in hardy plant nurseries : E. Dens- 
canis album, majus (red-purple), majusroseum 
(rose-purple), majus album (white, bottom of 
flower brown), and paasiflora (light purple, 
shading to blue). 

Gladioli in Trenches.—!I prepare these 
as follows : I commence by opening trenches, 
the same as for Celery, about 15 in. deep, 12 in. 
wide, and 2 ft. apart. I then put 5 in. or 6 in. 
of well rotted manure from an old hot-bed 
in the bottom of the trenohes, with 2 in. of 
earth and 2 in. of sea sand. I then place 
the bulbs about 15 in. apart on the sand, 
and cover them with 2 in. more of the 
same material, filling up with the earth taken 
out of the trenches. Formerly, the bulbs used 
to be destroyed by a kind of maggot, and many 
were badly diseased ; but since I have used 
plenty of fresh sea sand, I have not seen a 
diseased bulb or a maggot amongst them, In 
autumn, when the stalks have turned yellow, I 
choose a dry day to take them up, and lay 


them out thinly on the floor of a loft over 
the potting-shed, where they remain until 
planting-time comes round again. I have just 
finished planting nearly 300 bulbs in this 
manner.—J. C., Cork. 

Grown upon Grown.— “J. T.” is right 
in supposing this means two tiers of bells on the 
Crown Impel ial. I have seen it somewhere in 
gardens, and if he cannot procure it otherwise, 

I will endeavour to get a bulb and forward it in 
the autumn. Has he tried Barr and Sugden for 
it ?—A. B. T. 

Hardy Salvias.— The really hardy and ssT* 
the same time showy specimens of Salvia are 
few compared with the large number of half- 
hardy kinds which we possess. One of the 
handsomest of the hardy sorts is S. pratensis, 
an indigenous species which sports into several 
varieties, differing from each other in the colour 
of the flowers, there being alba, rubra, and bi- 
color, of which the subjoined woodcut is a 
representation. Handsomer even than the pre¬ 
ceding i« S. sylvestris, the long flower-spikes of 
which are deep purple and very showy. The 
well-known S. Sclarea and the variety bracteata 
make noble plants in a mixed border, and so 
does S. Forskohlei, a species similar in habit 
and colour of flowers to the preceding. The 
finest of all is the S. hians. Some of the forms 
of the common garden Sage (S. officinalis) are 



Silvery Sage (Salvia patula). 


also very pretty, especially the variegated¬ 
leaved kind. The North American S. Pitoheri, 
a species with intensely blue flowers, is ex¬ 
tremely ornamental, and so is its white-flowered 
variety. There are several other handsome 
species, but they are not sufficiently hardy to 
be recommended for general cultivation. We 
must not, however, omit to mention the pretty 
Purple and Red-topped Clary (S. Horminum), 
a South European annual of easy culture. The 
tufts of coloured bracts terminating each stem 
render it very useful for cutting as well as a 
valuable decorative border plant. The silvery 
Clary (S. patula) is also an excellent border 
plant. It has silvery leaves from 6 in. to 12 in. 
long which are very ornamental. When allowed 
to spread flat on the ground, seed may be sown 
every spring in patches ou banks or borders of 
light sandy soil. 

Grape Hyacinths. —Most of the Grafts 
Hyacinths are now in full flower, and manjr 
of them are very desirable in the mixed border. 
Muscari botryoides is a well known and 
deservedly favourite bulb, and has a distinctly 
dressy appearance from its little white teeth 
on its blue globose clusters. It grows about 
9 in. in height, and is, therefore, very suitable 
for the front line of the border. The varieties 
M. b. pallidum and M. b. album are very 
distinct, and are even more beautiful; the 
former haB pale sky-blue clusters, and is at the 
present time one of the prettiest ornaments 
blooming in the garden. M. Heldreichi re- 
jsembles M. botryoides, but is finer, both by 
reason of its longer spike of flowers and from 
its larger size; it is now in full bloom. The 
I best known, perhaps, of all the species is the 
old M. racemosum, with its dark purple clusters 
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has been raised, 


and its strong smell of Plums. Its leaves are 
long and weak, almost lying prostrate on the 
ground, whereas in M. botryoides and its varie¬ 
ties they stand boldly erect. We may still 
find M. racemosum in old cottage gardens, and 
it is seen in some few places, growing apparently 
wild, but no doubt has only escaped from some 
adjacent garden. It will hold its own any¬ 
where, and, if permitted, wander all over the 
mixed border, growing like a weed and in any 
soil. This plant has a near relative in M. 
commutation, with blue flowers darkening by 
degrees into purple (whence its name). Quite 
distinct from any of the foregoing is the 
Feather Hyacinth (M. comosum monstrosum), 

' 1 ' ’ ‘ its flowers, 


to cover the glass with a sheet of paper, other¬ 
wise the sun will burn the seedlings, or several 
boxes may be placed one in the other till the 
seeds are well up. I have managed to get Egg 
plants, Tomatoes, &c., up in a very few days 
already this season, which, otherwise, I must 
go without. Milk tins and preserved lobster 
or similar tins would do just as well.— Cots* 
WOLD. 


will winter safely ; and if lifted about the 
beginning of February, and started in a heat of 
60°, plenty of cuttings will soon be produced. 
In cases in which it is necessary to lift the roots 
in autumn, they may be placed at once in the 
boxes in which they are to be started, and kept 
in a cool place until the time arrives for putting 
them in heat. In herbaceous borders the roots 
may be allowed to remain for years, but they 
should be protected throughout the winter, or 
they may be injured should the frost be severe. 
—J. M. 

Tulips for Pot Culture.— As a gene¬ 
ral rule it is a difficult thing to have good 


FRUIT. 


growing 1 ft. or more in height; il 
of a beautiful mauve colour, bear a close 
resemblance to purple feathers, being'cut into 
clusters of wavy filaments. Though, compara¬ 
tively speaking, this species is now seldom 
seen, it is in every way qualified for a place 
in a collection of hardy flowers. M. moscha- 
tum should not be omitted from the same col¬ 
lection, though it is not likely to be grown 
for its beauty. It has flowers in clusters, of 
a dirty yellow hue and very inconspicuous, 
bat amply atones for its shortcomings in this 
respect by its delicious fragrance. Another 
sweet-smelling Muscari is M. luteum, the 
flowers of which fade by degrees from a dull 
purplish hue to one of a clear yellow. M. 
armeniacum I have not yet tried, but, from all 
accounts, it must be one of the best. There 
are several other varieties offered in catalogues, 
but I believe the best are the ones I have 
mentioned above. Though coming from the 
south of Europe, they are all perfectly hardy, 
and will grow in any position in ordinary 
garden soil, which should induce everyone to 
cultivate the different species and varieties of 
Muscari.—O. 

Hardy Olematises. —To'grow Clematises 
successfully, so as to insure continuity of bloom, 
we must promote a vigorous growth, and the 
ground should be well drained, if at all wet; 
it should also be deeply wrought, and rendered 
friable; and rotten manure and leaf-mould 
lie freely added, raising the beds above the 
ground level, rounding them neatly off towards 
the centre, and planting about 3 ft. apart. This 
is a good time to put out plants from pots, as 
they seldom receive any check if planted now. 
To insure a good effect the first season, it is im¬ 
portant to procure thoroughly-established plants, 
as disappointment often accrues from planting 
weakly plants ; and should it be necessary to 
plant between the Clematises other plants to 
cover the ground the first season, Verbenas are 
best for that purpose. Timely attention to 
training is necessary ; if that is not attended to, 
Clematises soon become so tangled that it is 
difficult to separate them. Propagation is 
readily effected by means of cuttings at any 
time during the spring months, when cuttings 
may be taken about 3 in. in length, and struck 
in heat under a bell glass. Propagated in this 
manner, I find them to do equally well as 
grafted plants.—G. 

Verbena venosa from Seed.— This is 
much hardier than ordinary Verbenas, and it is 
neither so liable to be injured by mildew nor to 
be damaged by bad weather. Being of a branch¬ 
ing and wide-spreading habit, it has a grand 
effect in large patches, bound round with some 
contrasting colour ; Mangles variegated Gera¬ 
nium and it associate beautifully together. It is 
easily raised from seed, which should be sown 
four months before the plants are wanted, as 
the seeds frequently take long to germinate. 
The seed8, which are rather small, should be 
saturated in water for twenty-four hours before 
being sown. Fill 6-in. pots, well drained, with 
loam, sand, and leaf-soil ; strew the seed thinly 
over the surface, but do not cover it over, and 
water it through a fine rose to settle it in the 
soil. The pot should then be plunged in a bot¬ 
tom-heat of 75°, and the soil should be constantly 
kept in a moist state. As the seedlings come 
up and form four leaves, they should be lifted 
out carefully to make room for those which may 
follow, and the young plants should be planted 
in pans or boxes about 2 in. apart in much the 
same kind of mixture as that in which the seed 
was sown. If they are then placed in a heat of 
60 g tney will shoot up rapidly, and if stock be 
short, the tops may be taken off and put in as 
cuttings. When once a sufficiency of this plant 


the fruit tree in all stages. He believes, 
and, as we think, rightly, that our fruit trees 
are too much repressed, too much pruned, too 
much mutilated, and that the old-fashioned 
and common modes of pruning, by which young 
trees are cat back se¬ 
verely and frequently, is 
wrong and needless, 
s The following quotation 

\ V explains the thing full 

' v \^7 / well from the author’s 

mj / point of view :— 

Advantages of 
the Extension Sys¬ 
tem. —The advantages 
of the extension prin¬ 
ciple are that it enables 
the cultivator certainly 
1 to produce large trees 

\ and plentiful crops of 

1 fruit in a short time, and 

years before the same 
can be accomplished by 
any method at present 
practised or recommen- 
J i Ued in a general way. It 

is Nature’s plan, and the 
theory of the system 
is that when a tree is 
g / permitted, under proper 

WlmH-j guidance, to extend 

ijmy itself naturally and to 

sf/ grow, it will, in the 

matter of fertility, take 
care of itself ; it will ex- 
jHv pend its energies in the 

$ production of a tree of 

am large size and crops of 

fruit in the shortest, 
possible time. In other 
words, the extension 
system is an exhaustive 
process—a way of iuo- 
ning the tree out, as it 
were, to fruitfulness by providing natural chan¬ 
nels wherein to expend its force, instead of at¬ 
tempting to dam them up by the persistent, but 
half-useless plan of robbing it of its wood and 
foliage almost as fast as these are produced 
—a system of culture which is not quite so bad 
as, but which is allied to, that kina of Chinese 
gardening which cultivates “ ancestral trees ” 
in thumb-pots and alpine gardens in saucers. 
Cultivators have long realised the necessity of 
checking the vigour of their over-luxuriant 
trees, but they have set the wrong way to work. 
When a groom wishes to reduce a young over¬ 
fed colt to subjection, he resorts to the common- 
sense plan of reducing its diet and giving it 
plenty of work. The gardener copies the groom 
in the first instance, but not in the second. He 
reduces the diet by cutting off a portion of the 
roots; but he, to a great extent, defeats his pur¬ 
pose by, at the same time, reducing the need for 
I them. He cuts off the roots, but he cuts off 
,the branches as well, as, for example, when he 
removes two-thirds or more of the summer's 
growth of a young Peach tree at the same time 
that he lifts the roots and prunes them in order 
to check the former luxuriance. The right way 
would be to curtail the roots and extend the 
branches. This reduces the supplies, but leaves 


White Pottobakkei; Tulip 


of beautiful colours. They should be put into 
5-in. or 6-in. pots, placing three bulbs of the 
same variety in each. When in bloom their 
appearance may be much improved by covering 
the soil with some fresh green Moss. Ver¬ 
milion Brilliant is certainly the best scarlet va¬ 
riety I have ever seen*; the flowers are of such 
a rich hue, and contrast so well with the pale 
green leaves. Wouverman is a beautiful dark 
claret Tulip, a colour very scarce at this time 
of year, and therefore much to be prized. The 
yellow and white Poitebakker are both good 
strong growers, and no one need desire four 
better Tulips for indoor culture than those 
kinds which I have just mentioned.—W. A. G., 
Qlenvar. 


Substitute for a Hotbed. 


-I have just 

found out, quite accidentally, such a very good 
substitute for a hotbed in raising difficult seeds 
that I venture to send it, hoping it may be of 
service to your readers. I procured some tin 
biscuit boxes, size about 9 in. by 4 in. and 5 in. 
deep ; these were three parts filled with fine 
soil, and covered with a sheet of glass, and 
were then placed full in the sun so that it could 
shine on the side of the box ; this causes the 
earth inside to get quite hot, and as it is kept 


* By John Simpson, Gardener to the Right lion, the 
Karl of Whamcliffe, Wortley Hall, Sheffield. London : 
GARPKNINO Office, 37, Southampton Street, Covent 
Garden. W.C. 
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the demand unimpaired, and we effect our object 
at once ; and actual practice corroborates this 
in the most convincing manner. The direct 
effect of extension is, however, to obviate the 
necessity of root-pruning to a very great extent 
by keeping the roots fully employed. My con¬ 
ception of the highest development of an exten¬ 
sion trained tree is a tree grafted on the natural 
stock, planted in good soil, and allowed to grow 
and bear as much as it will under skilful gui¬ 
dance, but at the same time I do not under¬ 
rate the importance of such things as dwarf 
stocks and root-pruning, Ac., under certain cir¬ 
cumstances. And this leads me here to 
say a word about dwarfing stocks. The idea 
hitherto has been to aid these by preventing the 
expansion of the soions; but I ask, Would it 
not be a better and more rational plan, and 
more in accordance with the laws of vegetable 
physiology, to tax the stock to the uttermost 
by letting the top grow ? By the persistent 
mnching process, which is a way of growing 
fruits by the dozen and not by the bushel, 
we deprive ourselves of the full benefit 
of the Quinoe or the Paradise ; but if 
we retain every leaf and shoot, we expend 
its energies fully and get all the good of them. 
The now common “oordon” Apple or Pear 
tree well illustrates the extension principle. If 
we take a maiden Apple tree, with one long 
shoot several feet in length, cut it back to near 
the base, and plant it in good soil, it will pro¬ 
duce several strong Bhoots in the year following, 
none of which will be fruitful; but if we leave 
the shoot entire it will extend, at the extreme 
point principally, and the lateral buds will 
form natural fruit buds, which will produce a 
String of fruit the second year. Making allow¬ 
ance for the habits of the species, the principle 
is the same in the Peach, Plum, Apricot, Cherry, 
Apple and Pear, Ac. 

In relation to the important matter of prun 
ing, training, and cultivation, he treats of the 
whole of our important fruits, out-door and in¬ 
door. We have nothing but praise for the book, 
except that we think the arguments would have 
been more eloquently enforced if three or four 
well-drawn specimens of different trees, trained 
in this well-drawn manner, and in full bearing 
with their age indicated, were shown in it. 


VEGETABLES. 


DIFFERENT WAYS OF GROWING 
TOMATOES. 

Tohatoxs, when grown to be fruited out-of-doors, 
should be sown m March or in April, either 
in 6-in. pots or shallow pans, and placed 
in heat. As soon as the young plants are ready 
to handle they should be transplanted, one or 
two into 3-in. pots, in good rich compost. When 
the roots reach the sides of the pots they will 
again require shifting into 6-in. pots, and in 
these they will make strong plants, which, if 
properly hardened off, will be in good condition 
for finally planting out at the latter end of May. 
If it is intended to grow them against a wail, 
it should be one with a south aspect; they 
like good rich light soil, and should be well 
watered in dry weather throughout the summer. 
If there should be any trace of green fly on the 
plants before they are put into their final quar¬ 
ters, give them a good fumigating, or syringe 
them with weak tobacco water, turning the plants 
on their sides in order to prevent the liquid from 
running down to their roots. Two or three 
shoots from each plant should be trained to the 
wall at about 1 ft. from each other. When in 
full growth they will require particular atten¬ 
tion as regards thinning the shoots and nailing 
them to the wall, and where there is space they 
may be made to look very ornamental. 

The ohief point in connection with Tomato 
culture is to pinch off the heads continually at 
the joint above the fruit, for if allowed to pro- 
dnoe two or more eyes before the point of the 
shoot is pinched off, their fertility is impaired. 
If there be not space to spare against a wall for 
a few plants, they will ripen and colour their 
fruit well if planted in a single row on the wall 
border in front of the fruit trees, but about 4 ft. 
or 6 ft. from them. The border should have a 
south or west aspect, and the plants should be 
trained to stakes 4 ft. or 5 ft high. As soon as they 
have reached the top of the stakes, they should 
be stopped *nd kept pinched in. If the young 


fruit set too thickly, it should be properly thin¬ 
ned out, and a portion of the foliage should be 
removed where it shades the fruit. The Orange- 
field is a variety which should be largely 
grown, especially by those who have only small 
gardens. In favoured situations in the sunny 
south Tomatoes may be planted in the same way 
as we would Cauliflowers, and at about the same 
distances apart. They must be trained to stout 
stakes, ana if planted in a deep, rich, and 
rather heavy soil they will produce fruit nearly 
from the ground to the top of the plant. 

Experience teaches ns, however, that we must 
not always depend on a orop of fruit from plants 
in the open air. There are exceptional cases in 
favourable localities in which the Tomato will 
grow and produce fruit abundantly, but on the 
north side of the Trent this kind of crop in many 
gardens may be considered a precarious one. 
All, therefore, who have the opportunity should 
grow plants during the summer season after the 
bedding-plants are turned out under glass. I 
have for several years grown a quantity of plants 
in 10-in. pots in a span-roof pit without any 
artificial heat, and from these we have gathered 
sufficient fruit to supply the requirements of a 
large establishment. One summer I plunged 
half-a-dozen Seakale tubs in six lights of a pit 
that had been filled with bedding plants up to 
the end of May. These tubs were about 18 in. 
in diameter and 15 in. deep, and in each tub 
were planted three or four plants, the branches 
of which were trained over the trellis that had 
been occupied by the bedding plants. From 
these were gathered a large quantity of fruit, 
and the crop no doubt would have been doubled 
had the plants been properly stopped at the 
right time. Any vacant space under glass mav 
therefore be utilised in this way. The back 
wall of a Vinery, Peach-house, orchard-house, 
or the ends of a greenhouse would afford ample 
space for the growth of Tomatoes. 

If grown in a Vinery or Peach-house they 
should not be planted in the border to rob the 
trees of their food, but should be grown in pots 
lOin. or 12 in. in diameter, or in square boxes,and 
well watered with liquid manure. As regards 
the summer treatment of Tomatoes, supposing 
them to be grown in cold pits or in frames 
(which offer the best way of securing a crop of 
fruit in cold districts), they will require care¬ 
fully tying to upright stakes. As soon as they 
haye formed their first trusses of bloom, the 

K ints should be pinched back to two eyes 
yond the last truss, an operation which must 
be repeated from time to time as'the plants 
progress in growth. Air must be admitted on 
all favourable occasions throughout all stages of 
their growth, but particularly when the flowers 
begin to expand and the fruit to swell. 

The subsequent management is merely a repe¬ 
tition of that already given, viz., supplying 
abundance of air, keeping them clear of super¬ 
fluous growths, trimming off leaves that interfere 
with and shade the fruit, but at the same times 
preserving as many on the plant as possible, 
tying out laterals as they advance, and giving 
the plants a syringing with pure water after a 
day’s hot sunshine. Under treatment of this 
kind any one may have a good supply of Toma¬ 
toes from the end of July to nearly Christmas. 
Any fruits unripe when the frames or pits are 
required for other purposes may be out off, with 
a portion of the shoot attached to them, and 
hung up in a greenhouse or any other warm 
room to ripen. R. 


CUCUMBERS OUT-OF-DOORS. 

Situation. —Out-of-door Cucumbers may 
either be grown on the ground or slightly raised 
above it on trellises of various sorts, or they may 
be trained on walls and fences, or other vacant 
places. The surface of the earth is, however, 
perhaps the best position for them, for there 
they have congenial warmth, and the leaves are 
strengthened by the evaporation of moisture 
from the ground. The foliage as well m the 
roots are also readily watered m such a position, 
and the roots are so shaded as to protect them 
from being scorched or scalded by the Bun. 
The necessary training, stopping, and cutting of 
the fruit are likewise easily attended to when 
the plants are allowed to ramble freely over the 
surface. Out-of-door Cucumbers are generally 
allowed more freedom of growth than those in 
frames. In the latter, the plants have what 
may be tepnpd a hard tiipp of it; for what 


between fruit-bearing and the pinching baok of 
each shoot to the next joint beyond the fruit, 
they are subjected to a compound pressure. Bat 
in the open air, as the object in view is a 
quantity of small, crisp, sweet, eatable fruit, 
rather than a few large ones, the plants may be 
very much left to themselves, with the exception 
of a weekly overhaul to cut, water, Ac. Cucum¬ 
bers also do well trained up south or west walls, 
planted either on the top of a few spadesful of 
fermenting materials, or simply in warm borders. 
Well watered, oarefully stopped, and trained, 
many of the shorter frame Cucumbers will do 
fairly well in suoh positions ; whereas the long 
varieties, such as the Stockwood Long Ridge, 
the Long Prickly, Ac., do exceedingly well. 
The plants must be watered freely at the roots 
if placed against a south wall, and should bo 
soaked overhead at least once or twice a day. 

Preparing the Boll.—Having chosen a 
sheltered, warm situation in any part of the 
garden, with a southern aspect, remove 1 ft. or 
2 ft. of soil over a surface a yard or so wide, fill 
up the space so formed with some decomposing 
leaves, manure, tan chips, Cocoa-nut fibre refuse, 
or anything that will generate warmth. Cover 
this over with the soil removed, and either sow 
the seeds on or set plants in this warm bed. 
The latter is by far the best course, as by this 
means much time is saved, and the heat of the 
artificial bed quickly pushes on the plants. 

Sowingand Planting.— The seeds should 
be sown under glass, if possible, or in some very 
warm place, at least three weeks before this 
growing bed is formed in the open air. As soon 
as the plants have formed a rough leaf beyond 
the two smooth seed leaves, they should be 
potted off singly and deeply, so as to bury all 
the stem up to the seed leaves. By the 
time the plants have filled a 2&-in. pot full of 
roots they will be in the best possible condition 
for planting out on the artificially warmed bed 
already described. After planting, it is a good 
practice to cover the plants over with a bell-glass, 
doohe, or hand-light, or any other kind of glass 

? rotector, until they get s firm hold of the soiL 
'his helps them the sooner into free growth sad 
plentiful fruit bearing. But still the glass cover¬ 
ing may be dispensed with. In that esse, 
however, it will hsrdly be safe to plant out until 
the end of June, or if planted earlier, a flower¬ 
pot or old hat-box, or a double paper protector 
had better be placed over them every night until 
all danger from frost is over. One of the sim¬ 
plest protectors for such plants is a wooden box 
6 in. or 8 in. square, and 10 in. or 1 ft. deep, 
with the upper side covered with oiled calico 
drawn tight. But, by planting strong plants 
late, we may dispense with all these coverings, 
and also with the artificial terrestrial heat, 
although the latter undoubtedly affords a power¬ 
ful stimulus to growth. 

In Pots and Boxes. —Even those who 
have no garden need not despair of growing 
their own Cucumbers for pickling, salad, and 
eating, on a stone yard or balcony. The varieties 
already named, as well as the Short Prickly 
and Cluster Gherkin, may be grown in pots, 
boxes, or vases, and would prove quits aa 
interesting, and almost as ornamental, as many 
of the oommon plants often found in such 
positions. In almost any soil Cucumbers will 
grow, provided it is open and rioh enough ; 
though, of course, the orthodox mixture of two 
parts of turfy loam and one of rotten manure is 
the best for those in pots and boxes out-of-doors. 
See that the pots ana boxes are well drained, a 
matter even of more importance than the soil, 
for the latter can always be enriched by house 
sewage or manure water. Care must, however, 
be taken not to over-stimulate out-of-door 
Cucumbers, as gross growth is apt to invite 
mildew, one of the greatest enemies to Cucumbers 
in the open air. T. 


4633.— Oobbett’s Indian Corn.— There 
is no species of Maize or Indian Com bearing the 
above name. The celebrated William Cobbett 
had, among many other notions, an idea that the 
cultivation of Indian Corn would be beneficial to 
farmers and others in this country. He published 
a small work on the subject, Betting forth the 
value of the crop in many ways—the green 
leaves, Ac., for feeding cattle, and ultimately 
the dried leaves and stalks for paper-making— 
in proof of whioh the little work itself was 
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printed on paper made entirely from that mate¬ 
rial. The paper so produced had a very decided 
tinge similar to what is now called “ toned ” 


or, and appeared to be tough and durable, 
hether this substance is still made by paper- 
makers 1 do not know. For garden purposes 
any corn-chandler or seedsman will supply 
your correspondent with any quantity of seed 
required. The present time is suitable for 
sowing the seed ; but unless the season should 
prove much warmer than our summers have 
been lately, the crop will not ripen. The 
plants, whioh have a noble appearance in a bed, 
should be about 3 ft. apart.— Typo. 


- ■ I believe that ** W. R,” oan pro¬ 
cure Early Minnesota Com of Mr. J. Tomlin, 37, 
Western Road, Ealing. This is considered in 
America to be the best kind. It comes into use 
mSeptember. It can be planted in pots at once, 
and transplanted when 3 in. high. Earth up 
when the plants are 2 ft. high.—G. S. 

Rhubarb Culture. —Rhubarb is the most 
easily cultivated of any vegetable that is grown 
out-of-doors. Only two or three conditions are 
necessary to ensure success. It requires well 
nourished soil, with plenty of room for each 
plant. When in full bearing condition it crops 
freely, but no crop should be gathered the first 
season after planting, as it weakens the roots. 
An acquaintance of mine, who grew Rhubarb 
over 4 ft. long and proportionately thick, made 
a practice of pouring soap-suds and household 
slops on the roots during the whole of the win¬ 
ter when the weather was open. Cover up the 
roots with stable litter, or any properly decayed 
vegetable matter in the winter. Plant Rhubarb 
with the crowns just below the surface any time 
from November till March in an open place not 
shaded at all by trees. There are many varie¬ 
ties each having its own distinct flavour and, 
peculiarity of growth. Some arc slightly 
earlier than others. There is also a difference 
in the colour of the stems when grown. All 
these particulars may be learned from any first- 
class nurseryman when ordering the plants.— 


Butter Beans and Squashes.— Mr. 
Thomas Harris, 12, Borough, London Bridge, 
offers oar readers seeds of the Hubbard 
Squash and the Butter Bean. Of the 
former, Mr. Harris says : “I had one sample 
weighing perhaps 40 lb., and can speak con¬ 
fidently of its good qualities. It is used in the 
same way as the Vegetable 'Marrow, and also 
instead of or mixed with fruit for pies, Ac. 
It has a rich .orange colour and good flavour, 
and, having a rather thick and hard skin, it 
keeps well through the winter. The Butter 
Bean I have not had an opportunity of tasting, 
bat from its appearance and what my American 
friends say there is no doubt it is worth a trial. 
I have also a quantity of Castor Beans, which 
are cultivated m Missouri for the oil. This is 
a handsome foliaged plant and quite hardy. 
Applicants will please say which kinds of seeds 
they wish to have, and enclose a stamped 
directed envelope. 


GLASSHOUSES & FRAMES. 


VARIEGATED ADAM’B NEEDLES. 

(YUCCAS.) 

Y. variegata, Y. quadricolor,[and Y. Stokesi, 
all forms of the Aloe-leaved variegated Yucca, 
are amongst the best and most enduring of fine¬ 
leaved greenhouse plants ; the two latter species 
are of comparatively dwarf habit, and are many 
yean before they get too large even for a small 
boose ; they will succeed well in either peat or 
loam, made sufficiently porous by the addition 
of sand ; they may be increased from suckers, 
whioh the plants at times, but not always, 
throw up from the root; if these be severed in 
the spring from the parent stock, they will 
generally be found to have some roots ; they 
should be placed singly in pots just large enough 
to hold them, and kept if possible t in a little 
warmth until they have commenced growth and 
got established. Any old specimens that have 
got naked and bare at the bottom should have 
their heads taken off early in the season or at 
the present time, removing a few of the bottom 
leaves, inserting in pots sufficiently large to 
hold them, in a mixture of half sand and loam, 
keeping them a little confined until they have 
rooted, bat not too moist for fear of causing 


them to rot; if the portion of stem remaining 
be cut into pieces 1 in. long, and these be put 
half their depth in sandy soil in pots placed in 
a little warmth and kept just moist, they will 
root through the winter, the stump left 
will break up from the bottom, or the stool, 
after heading down, may be allowed to remain, 
when if the roots just receive enough water to 
keep the soil slightly moist, it will break out 
young growths, which, when they have made 
half-a-dozen leaves each, may be taken off with 
a heel and struck singly. Y. filamentosa 
variegata is a very distinct and beau* 
tiful plant, and although hardy in 
some parts of the kingdom, is never so 
handsome when grown out-of-doors as when in 
a pot under glass, for the leaves in the open air 
are short and erect, whereas when cultivated 
indoors they attain double the length and curve 
in an elegant manner, the plant altogether 
growing much larger than outside. Though 
long in the country, through the great demand 
there has been for it, it is anything but plenti¬ 
ful, a\circumstance in some measure attribut¬ 
able to the majority of people being ignorant as 
to the best mode of propagating it. Any one 
possessing a stout plant should now take it out 
of the pot, shake away the whole of the soil, and 
then remove all the strongest leaves, cutting 
them clean away from the underground stem. 
The thicker roots should then be cut up into 
pieces 1 in. in length, and inserted 1 in. apart in 
pots drained and filled with a mixture of half 
sand or loam, or sand and peat, dibbling them 
in so as to leave nothing above the surface except 
the extreme upper end; they should then be 
gently watered and at once placed inamoderate 
hotbed, or in any house or pit where they will 
be kept a little warm ; in the course of a couple 
of months they will commence growth, forming 
small crowns, at the same time making root- 
fibres; they may thus be kept on growing 
through the autumn, when they should be moved 
singly into small pots, or if there be not the 
means of keeping them during the winter in a 
temperature of 50 ° or 60°, they had better not 
be potted until spring. In the course of the 
ensuing summer they will make good plants. 
The old plant thus partially deprived of its 
roots should immediately be placed in the same 
or a smaller pot, and put where it will get a 
little warmth till it is re-established in growth. 


Propagating Bpiphylluma.— This is a 

good time for increasing the stock of these, 
either by grafting on the Pereskia or Cereus, or 
by cuttings on their own roots. Grown in the 
latter way, they are well adapted for filling 
baskets to suspend from the roofs of plant 
houses, positions in which they show themselves 
off to great advantage. Cuttings root readily if 
inserted in sandy soil and placed on any light 
shelf in a plant stove or in a hotbed. Keep the 
soil dry until they begin to emit roots, unless 
they show signs of shrivelling too much, when 
a slight watering will be necessary. Although 
Ephipylluras Iwill grow on almost any of the 
Cactus tribe, the Pereskia forms the most suit¬ 
able stock for them, as they can be worked to 
any height, and be grown either as pyramids or 
standards. Just a slit in the end of the Pereskia, 
with a strong branching piece of Epiphyllum 
placed carefully in it, and secured in that posi¬ 
tion, is all that is required. Before inserting it 
in the top of the stock, the scion should be cut 
in the shape of a wedge, corresponding in length 
with the slit made to receive it. This should be 
about 1 in., and when placed and tied round, it 
should be bound up with Moss to keep the cut 
parts from light and air. Thus treated, both 
stock and scion quickly unite and form useful 
compact heads that, when in bloom, are objects 
of great beauty. To form pyramids, the scions 
should be inserted at equal distances apart up 
the stem of the Pereskia, say about 4 in. asunder 
on the different sides of the stock, so that the 
grafts do not form regular rows. Make a slight 
cut in the stock in a downward direction, extend¬ 
ing nearly 1 in. in length, and in this insert the 
Bcion, which may be secured in its position by 
thrusting one of the spines of the Pereskia 
through it and the cut part, so as to keep them 
close together until they have become united. 
The whole of the stem should then be bound up 
with Moss, and kept well syringed to keep the 
grass plump and fresh. Any old plants of 
Epiphyllums that have grown too large or that 


are irregular in shape may now be reduced or 
regulated. This may be done by breaking the 
branches at a joint, or pruning them out with a 
knife. Either way the plants may be reduced, 
thinned, or regulated to any size or shape 
desired, after which, if placed in brisk, moist 
heat, they soon break again from the tips, and 
produce a great number of young shoots that, if 
well-ripened, are sure to flower from every tip. 
Any plants treated as above should, as soon as 
they begin to break, be partly shaken out 
from tin old soil, and be re-potted in some good 
fresh fibry loam and rotten manure ; the latter 
in the proportion of an eighth. Epiphyllums, 
like most other plants, pay for liberal cultivation, 
although at one time all Cacti were limited to a 
very spare diet, consisting principally of old • 
mortar rubbish, given with the erroneous idea 
that such treatment induced a free-flowering 
habit. This can always be brought about by 
full exposure to the sun and light after growth 
is complete, and by limiting the supply of water 
at the root, so as to assist in ripening and matur¬ 
ing the succulent shoots.—J. S. 

Cinerarias.-1 am surprised to see in 
Gardening Illustrated of March 19 that an 
amateur like myself, who seems to be very suc¬ 
cessful fwith his greenhouse generally, should 
look upon the cultivation of Cinerarias as hope¬ 
less. I have a lean-to greenhouse 26 ft. by 16 ft., 
with a south and west aspect. It depends 
entirely for what little heat it gets on a hot air 
flue placed at the back of the kitchen range. 
For a few weeks during the intense frost this 
winter I placed a three-burner oil stove (cost 
£1 9s.) in the house at night, and was thus able 
to keep up the temperature to 40°. My Cine¬ 
rarias were never injured in the least by the 
frost, and are now a mass of bloom and the 
admiration of all. The flowers are large, and 
on many plants number over 100. As regards 
treatment, they were repotted three times, 
had plenty of liquid manure, and had tho 
green fly carefully kept off by frequently spoDg- 
mg and syringing the foliage with lukewarm 
water.— Experientia Docet. 

Daphne indioa. —The deliciously-perfumed 
flowers of the Daphne indica are held in the 
highest esteem, and yet there are few gardens 
in which the plant is cultivated to the full extent 
of its merits. Where an increase of stock is 
desired, the present is a good time for grafting; 
or cuttings taken off with a heel will root readily 
in heat under a bell-glass, or close propagating 
box. The Spurge Laurel (Daphne laureola) is a 
suitable stock on which to work it, but as its 
growth is much more free than D. indica, an 
unsightly swelling at the point of union fre¬ 
quently takes place. To obviate this, the scion 
Bhould be placed as low down on the stock as 

C rible, that the united parts may be kept 
eath the soil, when the growth will be more 
regular. Any that require re-potting should 
now receive that attention, after which place tie 
plant® in gentle heat to encourage free growth. 

A good yellow turfy loam is the proper soil to 
pot them in, but as they do best when rather 
confined at the root, unless they are very care¬ 
fully watered, a very small shift would suffice. 
Healthy plants that have filled their pots with 
roots will be greatly benefited by a little 
manure-water occasionally while making their 
growth and forming their flower-buds, after 
which it should he discontinued. 


PROPAGATING CAMELLIAS. 

The stock commonly employed for the choice 
kinds of Camellia is the single red, which, being 
endowed with a vigorous constitution, and striking 
freely from cuttings, is the most suitable for the 
purpose. The cuttings should consist of shoots 
of the current seasons growth, taken off about 
tho beginning of August, cutting them to three 
joints and inserting them firmly in sandy peat 
in well-drained 6-in. pots, and surfacing the soil 
with silver sand to prevent damping. Water 
gently and place the pots in a cola frame, keep¬ 
ing the same quite close for a few days, and then 
giving every morning a change of air by tilting 
up the light, or when the weather is very warm 
and still by withdrawing it altogether. During 
August and until the latter end of September a 
cool atmosphere should be maintained around 
them, but shading should not be too much pro¬ 
longed or be unnecessarily heavy, or the foliage 
is apt to turn yellow: A north aspect is the best 
for them, as the air there is aways more or less 
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cool and moisture-laden, and there is but little 
need for shading, a maximum of light being ad¬ 
mitted to the cuttings without in any way sub¬ 
jecting them to the sun’s direct influence, an ad¬ 
vantage not to be lightly estimated. By the 
autumn the cuttings will have callused, and by 
the beginning of October they should be re¬ 
moved to, if possible, a structure where the 
average temperature ranges throughout the 
winter at 50°. They will do fairly well 
in a cool house, most of them striking, but 
they will not be rooted at such an early 
date as when favoured with a more genial 
atmosphere. They should be placed in a 
hand-light or frame, so as to be screened from 
draughts when the ventilators are opened 
and from atmospheric fluctuations generally. 

Water at all times carefully, for the soil must 
never be allowed to become dry, but enough 
water should never be given to bring it into a 
soddened condition, and admit air freely every 
morning. The great point is to get the cuttings 
callused by the time that they are placed in their 
winter quarters, as then the'slight stimulus of 
artificial warmth during the winter months 
causes the quick formation of roots, so that by 
the month of April at the latest the young plants 
are sufficiently well rooted to admit of being 
potted off into small pots. When, as is often 
recommended should be done, the cuttings are 
put in in September or later they generally re¬ 
main until spring before commencing to form 
callus in which case roots, are not made until 
late in spring, and the young plants lose the 
greater portion of the growing season ; in fact, 
when the production of roots is deferred until 
such a late period, it is scarcely worth while 
to pot them off until the following spring, it 
being, in the case of all hard-wooded plants, of 
the importance that they should fill the 
pots with roots by the close of the summer. 

When signs of growth manifest themselves is 
the time to pot them off. Separate the young 
plants carefully and pot them firmly in a nice 
compost of sandy peat with the addition of 
a little leaf-mould. Keep them in a warm 
place, shading from the sun, but giving 
air freely on fine days until July, when 
they may be placed in a frame or even in 
some sheltered situation in the open air. 
Winter them in a frame or cold structure and 
shift them the following March into 2£-in. pots, 
this time adding a little loam to the compost. 
Treat them as before, and by the month of 
August they will be in good order for the recep¬ 
tion of the graft. Some graft in the spring in 
warmth, but we much prefer the late 
summer, as we consider that at that time the 
union is more readily effected, and the plants 
are in readiness to start away into growth early 
in the year. Much of the success depends upon 
the condition of the stocks, as when they have 
been well grown and free in the wood and active 
in the roots there isa strong flow of sap, which, 
if the operation is nicely performed, induces the 
quick and thorough union of the scion with the 
stock. The grafts are to be taken from healthy 
young shoots, one eye above the union being 
sufficient, cutting away about half the leaf at¬ 
tached to it. With a short knife pear away 
a portion of one side of the scion, cutting the 
bottom of squarely. Then make a downward 
cut on the stem of the stock near the soil the 
length of the graft, taking the piece of bark 
and wood out with a clear cross-cut, thus 
leaving, as it were, a kind of ledge for the scion 
to act on. Bring the bark of scion and stock 
close together, tie up tightly, and place in a close 
frame in a shady cool house. Give air every 
morning until they are taken, when they should 
be gradually exposed again to the full air and 
light. J. C. B. 


Shaking the Dead Flowers off 
Oamellia Plants. —The practice of shaking 

S lants in order to dislodge unsightly or falling 
owers is very often carried too far, and is the 
cause of much damage. A well-laden Camel¬ 
lia, for example, covered with hundreds of 
splendid blooms, is often treated so roughly in 
this way that, in getting rid of the fading 
flowers, quite as many of those that are still per¬ 
fect are injured, and many a plant in full flower 
is prematurely shaken out of bloom. Moreover, 
when a out flower is required, the choice gene¬ 
rally lies between a bruised one and a newly 
opened bud,—C. 


Training Camellias.— This is a great 
mistake. The desire of young gardeners to have 
a large plant in as short a period as possible is 
no doubt the cause of the mis-shapen plants that 
are so frequently met with. 1 maintain that 
pruning, and not tying, is the most natural way 
of producing finely shaped plants ; and no mat¬ 
ter what age the Camellia, thiB operation should 
be performed ; every healthy strong shoot 
should be shortened, and the weak ones cut out. 
In eight places out.of ten, if you don’t find Ca¬ 
mellias lean and lanky, you find them deformed 
and twisted into all sorts of shapes.—C. 

Ghleichenias.— These constitute one of the 
most beautiful groups belonging to the whole 
family of Ferns. They should not be sown in 
deep pots, as the fronds rise from slender 
rhizomes that creep near the surface. The 
compost in which they succeed best is one 
capable of retaining its porosity for a long 
time, as, when once established, they do not 
like being disturbed. Fibrous peat, broken up 
into pieces the size of an egg, forms a good 
basis, and to this may be added about one-fifth 
of coarse sandstone grit or well-washed road or 
river sand. The ordinary white sand, so 


in winter, protected from frost. Under this 
treatment they rest in summer, and grow in 
winter. Increase by offsets. Soil, sandy loam, 
fibry peat, and a little dried cow-dung.— Ash¬ 
tead. 

4697.— Treatment of Gardenias.— 
Propagate from cuttings of half-ripe shoots 
placed in sand under glass, and in a moist bot¬ 
tom-heat. This moist bottom-heat, when grow¬ 
ing and starting in bloom, i'b the very life of 
all the stove species. Even the greenhouse 
kinds do best when pruned after flowering, 
grown rapidly afterwards (if in a moist atmo¬ 
sphere from decomposing material, such as dung 
and leaves, all the better), hardened off, and 
ripened by exposure to light and air in autumn, 
rested in a cool and dryish atmosphere in win¬ 
ter, and started into bloom in a moist heat 
again, and then removed to the greenhouse. 
Soil, peat and loam. Summer temperature 60° 
to 85°, winter 50° to 60°.— Ashtead. 

4636.— Ipomaea rubro ccerulea. — This is a 
greenhouse twiner with reddish-blue flowers. Tropa- 
gate by seed and cuttings of the short side shoots 

B laced in sandy peat under a bell-glass, and in a 
ottom-heat. Temperature 60® to 85° in summer, and 
50° to 60 J in winter.— Ashtead. 


Type of Gleichenia. 



generally recommended and used for Ferns and 
other plants, is too fine for the purpose, and 
allows the soil to clog in a comparatively short 
time after the plants are repotted. To the 
abovea littlegooa fibrous peat may be added inthe 
case of robust growing kinds, and especial 
care must be taken to drain the pots or pans em¬ 
ployed in such a way that water cannot stagnate 
in the compost. Like all Ferns, Gleichenias 
require a copious supply of moisture, both at 
the root and m the atmosphere, especially when 
growing, but the soil must never be permitted 
to become water-logged. Insect pests must, as 
a matter of course, be carefully guarded against. 
Green fly is apt to appear on the young fronds 
in the spring, and brown and white scale often 
do great damage unless kept from spreading, as 
it is almost an impossibility to eradicate them 
from large specimens when once they obtain a 
footing. Most of the best kinds are grown by 
Mr. Williams, of Holloway, in a moderately 
warm greenhouse. 

4679. — Tillandsia splendens and 
Hfflmanthus magniflous. — Tillandsias 
are stove epiphytes, propagated by division and 
suckers. The weaker kinds do best in very 
shallow baskets of Sphagnum, turfy peat, bro¬ 
ken pots, and charcoal. The stronger growing 
ones may be potted high in turfy peat, a little 
turfy loam, and charcoal. Winter temperature 
55° to 60°, summer 60° to 80 p . Haemanthus 
magnificus is a scarlet-flowered bulbous plant 
It will live in a border, with a glass covering 


House and Window Gardening. 

Imantophyllum miniatum.— This is a 
remarkably fine and free-blooming plant, that 
makes a good specimen, when well grown, for 
room or other indoor decoration. It requires 
little attention for several months in the depth 
of winter, and if it be grown freely, and is 
carefully tended in summer, it will stand under 
a stage without injury, and require but little 
water, the frost being excluded. If not over- 
potted the previous year, it will, by giving it a 
temperature of about 60° at night, throw up 
its flowers in about three weeks. A plant here 
in an 11-in. pot, treated in this way, has at 
present eight strong flower-stems, which have 
from twelve to seventeen blooms each. Plants 
in 6-in. pots, with half the amount of flower- 
stems, would be, I think, very useful.— 
A. H. T. 

Orchids in Fern Oases. —It maybe in¬ 
teresting to some readers to hear that in a little 
Fern case, which I have built outside a window 
facing south, not 100 yds. from Bond Street, 
London, I have flowered a Sophronitis grandi- 
flora. I have had a little plant of this Orchid 
for nearly two years, and it has only six bulbs, 
two of them being last year’s; both had flowers; 
one flower damped off, the other has come out 
a perfect scarlet, and 1£ in. in diameter. This 
plant was below 32° Fahr. last winter when in 
bud.— Lover ov Orchids. 
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Qarrya elliptioa for Vase Deco¬ 
ration.— I find out spike# of this useful in 
early spring, when flowers are scarce, for vase 
decoration. A vase, the centre of which is 
filled with flowers, draped with them has a 
pleasing appearance. This shrub is perfectly 
hardy, but if it is not in a sheltered position, 
frost sometimes injures the catkins. Give it, 
however, a dry soil, a south aspect, and shelter, 
and it will well repay any little trouble that 
may be bestowed on it. On walls and fences in 
cold situations it dees fairly well, but it 


other winter blooming plants to carry on the 
succession of flower, and of these only Chinese 
Primroses and Cinerarias can be got by you from 
seed, and then very imperfectly. Indeed, it is 
better to purchase plants of these, as they must 
first be well grown in proper houses to have 
them fit for a window. Sow a few good annuals 
now for summer bloom, but do not aspire for 
more than your small means—a few pots and a 
window—will give.—A. 

4063.— Flowers for Sunny Window.— Pelargo¬ 
niums, Slocks, Mignonette, ami Fuchsias will do very 


treated right. P-'t by far the greater number, 
and many of these. . ufortunately, the most deli¬ 
cate and beautiful varieties, either hardly ever 
show a bud, or when just upon the point of 
opening these will nearly or quite all drop, in 
spite of all you can do, and you have nothing 
but leaves for your pains. Therefore, the first 
thing to do is to find out what kinds will not 
only grow, but flower freely, and keep their 
buds and flowers on firmly when they arc 
shown. 

Varieties. —Of course all the fine-foliaged 
kinds, such as Sunray, Cloth of Gold, Meteor, 
Ac., can be done very well, but the colours do 
not come out quite so bright as in purer air : 
nevertheless, they often look very well. These 
fine-leaved Fuchsias do better in pots under 
glass or in a sunny window than planted out : 
the soil must not be too rich, nor more water 
than is needed to keep the plants growing be 
given, or the ooL-nrs will differ, and the heads 
should have as much sun as possible. Of flowering 
kinds, we can confidently recommend the fol¬ 
lowing : Daniel Lamoert, very free flowering 
variety, with red flowers, not very good colour 
or shape, but a great favourite, and suitable for 
town culture. Mrs. Marshall, a fine old kind, 
flowers large, waxy white sepals, bright roso 
corolla, graceful drooping habit. Welsh, 

similar to above, but corolla more intense in 
colour. Sedan, bright crimson self-coloured 
flower, corolla opening a la crinoline, graceful 
drooping habit, and without doubt the finest 
town Fuchsia. Try Me O ! fine dark kind, 
dwarf and stiff in growth, a great favourite. 

There are a few others that will do well and 
give more or less flowers with care and if the 
plants receive no check, but they are not to 
be depended upon, especially where the air is 
bad. Strange as it may appear, we have had a 
few fine blooms from the beautiful double white 
corolla Lucy Finnis, but if you let many blooms 
come on at once, down they come. It is far 
better to thin the buds to four or six on a plant 
than have them all drop. The flowers of this 
variety are so enormous that even a couple are 
very effective, and no plant can cany a great 
number at one time ; even in the country they 
either drop or come small. Mrs. Bennett, a 
very fine single white and an extraordinary free 
flowerer, does well with care, and so does 
Vainqueur de Puebla, another good double 
white. We have had a few blooms occasion¬ 
ally from Avalanche, but the same remarks 
apply here as to Lucy Finnis. These are about 
all that will do well in smoky districts. It is 
no use attempting the more delicate kinds, and 
it is strange, but as a rule the newer varieties 
seem to hold their blooms much better than the 
old ones, for we could hardly ever get even a 
single flower to stay on and open of such kinds 
as Venus, Victrix, Dr. Jephson, Marquis of 
Bristol, and the like, though plenty would 
show. 


Specimen Fuchila. 


succeeds best in the form of a bush, and it 
should never be pruned, as by cutting off the 
points of the young wood the bloom is 
destroyed.—W. D., Maidstone . 

4591.— Window Gardening.— It is not 
possible to get plants from seeds sown now to 
flower all through the year. Such a desire is a 
dream not to be realised, except w'here there 
are greenhouses and plenty of heating power. 
You may sow in your pots Mignonette, Stocks, 
Canary Creeper, Lobelia, Balsams, and other 
summer and autumn blooming annuals, and 
these will give flower np to September ; but 
from thence you need for a succession, Chry¬ 
santhemums, Cyclamens, Chinese Primroses, 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Cinerarias, Camellias, and 


well. Cover the tides with the Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, 
and allow them to trail over.—K. H. 


TOWN GARDENING. 


Fuchsias. 

When full grown these are among the most 
beautiful of plants when in flower, and they 
are, as a rule, of very easy cultivation, but some 
amount of care must be bestowed upon them to 
produce good results in towns, though in the 
country they hardly ever go wrong with ordi¬ 
nary treatment. But all Fuchsias will not grow 
in towns, at least they will not flower, though 
all may be made to make a good leaf growth if 


Raising Yrung Plants.— Old Fuchsias 
flower more freel> . ban young ones, though the 
individual flowers ai«. not so large. Young side 
shoots, about 3 in. long, taken off with a heel 
any time 1 in summer, will strike freely in pots 
of leaf-monld and sand under a bell-glass, or in 
a case or close frame, or glass-covered box. Use 
the leaf-mould and sand in equal part*,, provide 
plenty of drainage, and put about six cuttings 
in a 3-in. pot. Shade from sun, and when 
rooted, pot of! singly in 3-in. pots, using the 
same soil with a little loam added. These plants, 
kept through the winter, and shifted as soon as 
they begin to grow into 5-in. pots, using three 
parts loam, one of leaf-mould, one of old rotten 
manure, and some sand, will make a fine show 
during the summer or autumn, or they may 
be planted out into outaide window boxes. 

Training. —Some kinds are naturally stiff 
in growth, and make fine pyramids. These 
should have a neat stake put to them when 
needed, and be tied neatly to it, but 
do not tie tigufc, or you will check the 
flow of sap as the st**m swells. If the plants do 
not shoot out sidewa^' when 6 in. or 8 in. high, 
pinch out the top ; this will induce the formation 
of side shoots. Train the uppermost upright, 
and when it has grown 6 in. or 8 in. more pinch 
oat again. This plan will produce a fine 
pyramidal shape, and, if needed, the shoots may 
be tied out to neat stakes stuck in thw pots so 
os to form a regular specimen. When the pots 
in which they are to flower are pretty full of 
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roots, give weak liquid manure two or three 
times a week. Such kinds as Mrs. Marshall, 
The Crinoline, <fec., have a naturally drooping 
and straggling habit of growth, and it is usual 
to train these on to a flat trellis, or loop up the 
main shoots loosely to a central stake, but if 
only one shoot is allowed to develop itself at 
firsthand this is carefully trained upright, and 
the side shoot carefully encouraged and disposed, 
a very good pyramid may be formed ; but even 
then they will droop more and require more 
support than the stiner-growing kinds. If on a 
flat trellis, keep one side constantly to the light, 
but if of a pyramidal or tree shape turn the 
plant round frequently, so as to balance the 
growth. The tree shape is very pretty for 
Fuchsias. It is formed by allowing only one 
shoot (the strongest) to rise ; tie this to an up¬ 
right stake and pinch out all side shoots. Do 
not stop or check it at all, but let it run up, 
taking out any flower-budB as soon as they 
show, to a height of 1£ ft. or 2 ft., or more if 
required ; then pinch out the top, and when 
three or four shoots at the top have got 3 in. or 
4 in. long, pinch these again, and so on until a 
good bushy head is formed, without a sign of 

g rowth from tlmlower part of stem; then let it 
ower. 

Situation. —Fuchsias will both flower and 
look much better if kept in a shady window, at 
least in late summer and autumn, and espe¬ 
cially if placed outside, as they are very apt to 
flag and shrivel in hot sunshine, and then the 
blossomsare very liableto fall; besides, the flowers 
develop more perfectly in the shade and last 
much longer as well. Yet in winter and spring 
it is better for the plants to have as much air 
and sun as they can bear, so as to harden the 
wood and lay the foundation of a plentiful 
bloom by-and-by. The Fuchsia delights in a 
moist atmosphere, at least when in growth, and 
is greatly benefited by frequent syringings 
or sprinklings overhead like a fruit tree. They 
are extremely impatient of checks and draughts, 
so that to do well, the plants, from the time 
they begin to grow till in full flower, should 
never be allowed to want for water, or be too 
much cramped at the root, or suffer in the least 
from green-fly or any other insect pests. They 
should never be moved suddenly from a cold to 
a warm temperature when in growth, or vice 
versa, and when grown inside a window it is 
better not to open the sash at the bottom at all, 
but give air at the top throughout. 

Treatment after Flowering.— When 
done blooming in the autumn, stand the plants, 
or plunge them in a sunny place, and gradually 
withhold water. Keep dry, but not so dry as 
to allow the stem to shrivel, through the 
winter, and the plants may at this time be 
stowed away in a cellar, or any dark place safe 
from frost. Shorten back the shoots a little in 
autumn, and when they show signs of growth 
in spring prune back pretty closely, more 
or less, according to what you want, do not 
disturb them, but give a little air, light, 
warmth, and moisture, and when the shoots 
are 1^ in. long repot into as small pots as they 
will go, shaking away most of the old soil. 
They may be either flowered in these or shifted 
on again as often as you like up to the end of 
June, but if moved after that will not flower 
much that year. Old plants in very large pots 
need not be repotted every year; a good top¬ 
dressing in spring is sufficient, and use plenty 
of manure water afterwards. 

Geraniums (zonal Pelargoniums). 
These are the most easily cultivated of any 
cl a s s of plants, and also are among the most 
showy. Few diseases and no insects attack 
them. They require very little attention, and 
once potted and watered occasionally, a good 
plant will continue in flower from May to 
October anywhere, and With a little care you 
may have plants in bloom for even a longer 
period than this. 

Varieties. —There are 'now innumerable 
varieties of the zonal Pelargoniums, with 
colours embracing every shade from purest 
white to deepest crimson, and even purple and 
yellow are now very closely approacned. For 
ordinary purposes the fine old bedder Vesuvius, 
with scarlet flowers, is one of the best, as it is 
extremely hardy and free flowering, and pos¬ 
sesses a splendid habit of growth, which is more 
than can be said of some of the newer ones. 


Master Christine is a well-known kind, having 
dull green leaves, with hardly a trace of a zone 
or horseshoe upon them, and bright pink 
flowers. It is a fine winter bloomer as well, 
especially if an old plant can be had. Madame 
Rudersdorf is, however, about the best pink, 
being only surpassed by the new “ Newland’s 
Mary.” This only came out two or three years 
ago, and is not yet as well known as it should 
be. It is in the way of Christine, but far more 
showy. Among whites, White Clipper is still 
about the best, White Vesuvius not being 
nearly as good as it is represented to be, though 
it is certainly very floriferous. Some of the new 
scarlet and crimson varieties are certainly 
magnificent, the single flowers or “pips ” being 
sometimes 2 in. to 2} in. in diameter, and the 
heads of bloom 6 in. to 8 in. over ; but they 
must have very good cultivation to do anything 
like this, and }you cannot expect to get them 
quite so fine in a town. Still, we have had some 
hne blooms in about as bad a place as could be. 
A few having very large flowers and brilliant 
colours are : Dazzler, Doctor, Dr. Rawson, 
Kleon, Livingstone, Lizzie Brooks, Lord Gifford, 
Marmion, The Shah, and Titania. Jealousy is 
such a high salmon-colour as to very nearly 
approach to yellow, and Guinea is a shade or 
two nearer still. Dr. Denny is quite a bluish- 
purple, with a bright sterlet spot at the base of 
each of the upper petals. Besides these, there 
are bluish-white, rose, pink, magenta, carmine, 
and an almost infinite variety of other shades 
too numerous to mention. There is another class 
of these favourites which are known as Hybrid 
Nosegays; these carry enormous heads of bloom, 
and are very intense in colour. A few good 
ones are : Henry Jacoby, Charles Schwind, 
Samuel Plimsoll, and Titania (Pearson’s). 

Soil.—Geraniums will grow and flower well 
in almost any soil that is at all worth the name, 
but if really fine specimens are desired a suit¬ 
able compost': should be employed. About the 
best is, say, three parts of sandy, fibrous loam, 
with one part of well-decayed manure, a very 
little leal-mould if the loam is at all heavy or 
stiff, and some coarse sand. If the loam is poor 
use only a little manure); if rich, use more ; and 
if you can get some rough grit or road scrapings, 
and substitute one part of this for one part of 
the loam, the plants will do all the better. 
Always pot firmly. 

Propagating-'— Cuttings of Geraniums 
should be struck in autumn. They will strike 
well in a cold frame or sunny window in August 
or September, but where a quantity is wanted, 
as for bedding, the easiest plan, where cuttings 
can be got so early, is to prepare a bed in an 
open, sunny situation by digging it over, work¬ 
ing some nice leaf-mould in the top, then rake 
it level and fine on the surface, removing all 
large stones, clods of earth, &c. ; make holes 
with a dibber 3 in. or 4 in. apart in rows all 
over the bed, and pour a little silver sand into 
each hole for the cutting to rest on. Having 
prepared a sufficient number of good, stocky, 
well-hardened cuttings (those from pot plants 
are preferable), put one into each hole, pressing 
the soil firmly round it, then give a good water¬ 
ing with a rosed pot, and leave them alone till 
the end of September, when they will be found 
to be well rooted, and should be carefnlly lifted 
and planted singlv in large 3-in. pots, and in 
these they may be kept till spring. Young 
shoots can also be readily rooted in a gentle 
heat in spring, but the cuttings put in in 
autumn make the best plants always. 

Treatment in Winter and Spring- 
—They should be kept through the winter on a 
greenhouse shelf, or m a sunny window, or any¬ 
where l where there is light, air, and enough 
warmth to keep the frost away. Give only 
just enough water to keep them fresh, especially 
if the temperature is low. If you have several 
cuttings in a pot do not pot them off separately 
until the sun begins to have some power, say in 
March, that is, unless you have warm quarters 
—a stove, or Vinery, or a warm greenhouse 
to put them in for a time after potting. 
Pot off singly in 3-in. pots, using the com¬ 
post mentioned, or any good soil; pot mode¬ 
rately, but not hard. In April or May, when 
these get full of roots, shift them into 5-in. 
pots, and when well rooted out in these give a 
fair amount of water and let them bloom, for if 
you want fine heads now all buds should have 
been picked off previously. Give manure water 


twice or thrice a week when in or coining into 
flower. The old fashion of starving Geranium* 
is now quite exploded, and hardly any plant 
gets so soon dry or needs more water when in 
bright sunshine than these. 

Treatment of Old Plants. —When the 
plants have been blooming for some time and 
are getting exhausted, harden them by standing 
out-of-doors in full sunshine, and giving only a 
little water for about a fortnight. . Then cut all 
the long shoots down to withm 1 in. or 2 in..of 
the base (the tops of these will make splendid 
cuttings), and put the plant in a close frame, 
if you have one, or in any quiet, warm, and 
shady place, still giving very little water at the 
root, though an occasional sprinkle overhead is 
beneficial. When the young shoots appear give 
a little water, and when they are 1£ in. long 
turn the plants out of the pots, shake away 
most of the old soil, and repot into as s m al l 
pots as the roots will comfortably go in. Keep 
close and the soil dryish until the plants are 
rooted out and begin to grow, and then treat as 
for an established plant. Note that this pruning 
can only be done in spring or summer. Old 
plants thus treated bloom more freely than 
young ones, though the blooms are not so large, 
and these plants that have been cut back are 
far better for very early or late or winter 
flowering. To keep up a succession of bloom 
pot about three sets of plants during the year, 
say in March, July, and September. 

Plants for Winter Flowering.— -For 
flowering in winter (and in the dry, warm air of 
a sitting-room or kitchen Geraniums often 
flower far better than in an ordinary cool green¬ 
house at this season) theplantsmust be specially 
prepared. Old plants that have been cut down 
and started afresh, as above described, in spring 
or early summer are best; when growing again 
they should have been plunged in the open air 
either in tan or some open material, or in the 
ground in any airy position exposed to the full 
blaze of tbo sun, only a little water given, and 
all flower-buds picked off as soon as they show. 
This treatment makes the wood very firm and 
hard, and if the plants are moved into a warm 
greenhouse or sunny window (inside) and a fair 
amount of water, a little liquid manure, and 
plenty of air on fine days be given them they 
will bunt into splendid bloom, and continue in 
flower far into the winter and sometimes right 
through till spring. Good plants of Geraniums 
will flower much finer in summer if in a shady 

? lace so that they have plenty of light and air. 

he variegated zonal tricolor Geraniums will 
not do any good in a large town, though some 
of the hardier gold and bronze or silver 
(bicolon) give fair results with care. B.C.R. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary , 

April 25 to 30. 

Shifting Chrysanthemums out of cutting pots singly 
Into 5-in. ones, Potting Mignonette for growing into 
standards. Planting out old Chrysanthemums on north 
border. Potting Calceolarias out of 6-in. pots Into 8-in. 
ones. Putting in cuttings of Bouvardias and Verbenas 
for steck. Potting Pereskia stocks on which to graft 
Epiphyllums. Moving Pelargoniums from Vineries to 
cold houses. ' Putting in cuttings of Violets under hand- 
lights, and planting old plants outside under north wall. 
Planting Melons of various kinds. Thinning the fruit 
of Strawberries. Disbudding Peaches and Nectarines 
and thinning the fruit. Tying and pruning outdoor Fig 
trees. Thinning Grapes. Clearing out fruit-room. 
Watering cool Peach house borders. Tying Vines. 
Watering outside border of early Vinery. Shifting 
Tomatoes out of seed-boxes into 6-in. pots; also Vege¬ 
table Marrows out of Seed-pans into pots of the same 
size. Makin g a bed for Vegetable Marrows with old 
Cabbage stumps and manure. Clearing away Brussels 
Sprouts and preparing border for the reception of other 
crops. Tying and stopping Cucumbers. Planting Garlic 
and Shallots. Sowing first batch of Scarlet Bonner 
Beans. Sewing Cauliflower and Cabbage seed; also 
Mustard and Cress. 

Glasshouses. 

Stove and Greenhouse Plants.— 
Where the different varieties of fine-foliaged 
plants are grown for conservatory decoration, 
some of them, such as Marantas, Cyperus, Ac., 
will now have formed good heads of young 
foliage, and should be gradually inured to cooler 
treatment in order to have them in readiness for 
general decorative purposes during summer. A 
regular stock of young plants suitable for table 
decoration should be constantly kept up. These 
comprise some of the finer forms of Aralias and 
Dracsenas; Pandanus graminifolius and P. 
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Veitchi; Croton angustifolium, C. Weismanni, 
C. pictum, and C. interruptum ; Tillandaia Lin- 
deni, T. Zahani, T. zebrina, and Maranta Mas- 
sangeana ; the latter ia one of the mo8t beautiful 
of plants when 8een by gas-light. Many of the 
early-started stove plants will be fast approach¬ 
ing the flowering period ; and where it is desired 
to maintain their beauty as long as possible, 
they should be removed to an intermediate 
structure, so as not to interfere with the treat¬ 
ment necessary for the general stock. Well- 
grown and well-flowered examples of Ixoras, 
Dipladeniaa, Rondeletias, Hoyat, Francisceas, 
Cyrtoceras, Clerodendrons, and the better kinds 
of stove plants, are generally so rich in colour 
that every effort should be made to preserve 
them in beauty as long as possible. These will 
all be much benefited now, when they are 
rooting freely, by being supplied with clear 
liquid manure. Camellias that were placed 
under growing conditions early in the season 
'will now be forming their flower-buds ; as soon 
as these are seen, the plants must be gradually 
inured to cooler treatment, unless they are 
required for very early flowering next season, 
when it will be an advantage to them to remain 
in heat till the flower-buds are well advanced, as 
it is not safe to force them in any other stage of 
growth. Azaleas that flowered early will now 
be growing freely, and will require very frequent 
syringing to keep down thrips and other insect 
pests. Later batches will find suitable quarters 
if placed in Peach houses and Vineries which are 
partially shaded by the foliage of the Vines. 
One of the finest greenhouse plants now in 
flower is Anopteris glandulosa, its glossy foliage 
and pure white spikes of flowers rendering it a 
striking plant. The chaste and beautiful 
Pimeleaa, Dracophyllums, and Acrophyllums 
are now rapidly developing their blossoms, and 
are amongst the most beautiful of tho hard- 
wooded section. As Roon as these go out of 
flower, give them a shift if necessary, using good 
sound peat as the best compost, and fill the pots 
a third of their depth with drainage, as it is on 
good drainage more than on anything else that 
the health of these plants depends. Pot them 
firmly, and allow ample space for water suf¬ 
ficient to soak the entire ball of earth in the 
pots. 

Ferns. —The finer hardy kinds growing in 
pots will now be making rapid development. 
There is no position in which these do better in 
summer than in a house formed of strong tiffany. 
This should be placed in a position sheltered 
from high winds, and should be made span- 
roofed, with a gravel path through the centre ; 
raised banks may be formed at the sides on 
which to set the plants. The doorways may 
consist of stout laths and tiffany, and the hinges 
may be made with stout pieces of leather ; 
therefore a house of this description is within 
the reach of every lover of these plants. A few 
greenhouse Palms and Dracamas, Lilies in pots, 
or any other finely developed plants, will assist 
in giving variety during summer, and make it a 
really enjoyable summer-house. Increased sup¬ 
plies of water will now be required by the 
crested forms of Lastreas and Athyriums. Some 
of the delicate varieties of Cystopteris will for 
the present require to be watered cautiously. 
Flower Garden. 

Amongst plants suitable for tho decoration 
of sheltered borders, where some protection 
is afforded by overhanging trees, may be named 
Dielytra spectabilis, which at the present time 
forms most lovely masses of colour, its grace¬ 
fully drooping wreaths of singular pink flowers 
making an extremely effective display. It is 
readily increased by dividing the roots just as 
they start into growth. The old-fashioned Solo¬ 
mon’s Seal is another valuable plant for shrub¬ 
bery borders or outlying beds, being perfectly 
hardy, and a vigorous grower in any kind of 
soil or situation. This is a favourable time for 
taking notes of hardy early free-flowering trees 
and shrubs; amongst these Kibes saDguineum 
well repays an open sunny spot, where its wood 
can {become well ripened. Ihe single wild 
Cherry is also now a most conspicuous tree, 
clad with white blossoms, as are likewise the 
wild varieties of Pear and Plum. The Almond 
and double - flowered Peach are exceptionally 
gay, and these are closely followed by many 
beautiful varieties of Crab or wild Apple. Such 
flowering subjects look extremely gay in groups 
where the park and gradens unite, forming as 


they do a connecting link between the purely 
ornamental and the neighbouring trees of more 
ordinary character. The dwarf Almond, 
Amygdalus nana, is a valuable little shrub on 
account of the early period at which it flowers 
(March and April), and the gracefulness of the 
slender twigs on which the blossoms are pro¬ 
duced. It forms a low, creeping, deciduous 
bush, 2 ft. or 3 ft. high, with smallish, oblong- 
linear leaves tapering to the base, serrated on 
the edges, and quite glabrous. The flowers are 
rose-coloured, and, as will be seen, open thickly 
on the shoots before the leaves appear. The 
fruit is like that of the common Almond, but 
very much smaller. It is common all through 
the plains of Russia, and throws up an abund¬ 
ance of suckers. There is a white-flowered 


Dwarf Almoml (Amygdalus nana). 

variety of it with much larger leaves than those 
of the kind just noticed. 

From spring flower-beds that are intended to 
be filled with summer and autumn-flowering 
plants, all subjects, as they cease blooming, 
should be removed to the reserve garden, to be 
divided or propagated according to the demand. 
Most of the very earliest flowering plants are 
benefited by a position where they are partially 
screened from the full sunshine in the middle of 
the summer, as they complete their growth 
early, and go partially to rest, starting again 
vigorously when rain comes in autumn. For 
this reason cultivators of hardy plants, such as 
Primroses, Polyanthuses, &c., put athin covering 
of light litter over their beds or branches of 
trees if they have not the advantage of partially 
shaded borders. Hand-lights and cold frames, 
as they are cleared of summer flowering plants, 
may be utilised for propagating Alyssums, 


Aubrietias, Pansies, &c. ; for unless they are 
rooted early there is not much time to mako 
good plants by the autumn. 

The work of hardening off ordinary bedding 
plants will now need constant watchfulness ; for 
as solar heat increases, the need for getting them 
into cooler and more airy quarters will be every 
day more urgent. Coverings must be extem¬ 
porised for those that have been in cold pits, 
and the places vacated must be filled from warm 
houses until the whole stock is ready for the 
open air, which, as a rule, is not much before 
the middle of May. Where carpet bedding is 
carried on, a late batch of Coleuses, Iresines, 
tricolor Pelargoniums, &c., must be got in, as 
quite small plants are most valuable for that 
kind of decoration. It will generally be 
advisable to put them rather thinly in the 
cutting pots, and let them remain there until 
they are finally planted out without potting or 
boxing off. Shallow boxes, about 2 ft. long, 1^ 
ft. broad and 3 in. deep, are extremely useful 
where a large quantity of small plants has to bo 
prepared. Golden Feather, Marigolds, Stocks, 
and Asters will need pricking off from tho 
seed-bed about 3 in. apart. Climbing plants, 
such as tall-growingTropaolums, Lophospermum 
scandens, Maurandia Barclay ana, &c., must be 
potted off singly, and tied up as growth 
progresses, before they become matted together ; 
thus treated, they will be in good condition 
next month for covering screens, or for edging 
large vases ; for which a good supply of the 
many beautiful varieties of Ivy-leaf Geraniums 
should also be prepared, as they are not only 
effective in foliage, but rank among the most 
beautiful and continuous of flowering plants. 
Good large rustic baskets filled with these aro 
much more effective than vases, the majority of 
which are made too small, and need almost as 
much attention as regards watering as ordinary 
flower-pot 8 

Keep a sharp outlook for insects on Roses, as 
the most forward on walls are now liable to bo 
attacked by fly. Dip the points affected in 
Tobacco water, and after a few hours wash well 
with the garden engine. Grubs and caterpillars 
must be hand-picked directly they are visible, 
or the earliest and finest blossoms are sure to bo 
spoiled. If symptoms of mildew occur, dust 
with flowers of sulphur when the leaves aro 
damp. It is now a good time to make the main 
sowing of Mignonette for outdoor flowering ; 
but do not sow it amongst Roses, as is sometimes 
recommended, as it is a strong rooting, gross 
feeding plant, and the Roses will be propor¬ 
tionately weakened. 

Auriculas.— Plants of the hardy section 
out-of-doors in beds or borders, now opening 
theia richly coloured flowers, should be protected 
from heavy rains. This may be effected by 
placing a square of glass over them. Many of 
the best varieties of the alpine section succeed 
well in sheltered positions, even in the midland 
counties. The attention which the flowering 
plants require at present must not, however, 
divert the cares of the cultivatar too much from 
the small seedlings just germinating, or from 
the young offsets taken from the parent plants 
late in autumn and during the present spring 
months. The small seedlings should be potted 
off or pricked out, say a dozen plants in a 3-in. 
pot, and when these’have fairly well filled the 
pots, repot them into the same size three in a 
pot. Offsets may be potted on as they require 
it. The plants should be placed in hand-glasse?, 
as being more convenient than frames, and 
plunged in Cocoa-nut fibre refuse. If green fly 
appears on any of them it is best to fumigate 
before it makes much headway. 

Carnations and Picotees.— The very 
latest plants of the border sections should now 
be planted out. It is sometimes desirable to 
keep even hardy varieties in pots during the 
winter, but if they are kept in them too late 
they make a weakly growth, and both grass and 
flowers are poor. It will be necessary to mulch 
the beds, and to place sticks to the plants, gales 
of wind being disastrous to them. Many of the 
choicer varieties grown in pots still remain very 
weak ; a good plan with such is to remove the 
flowers, an operation which throws all the 
vigour into the grass, as it is called, and strong 
plants for next season is the result, flowers 
allowed to remain on weakly plants are mostly 
worthless, and they impair constitut;iopal 
vigour. 
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Gladioli. —No time should now be lost in 
getting these planted out. It may be desirable 
sometimes to plant out a few as late as the 
middle of May, but only common varieties 
should be reserved for this purpose, as late- 
planted corms are not likely to be well ripened 
for planting out the following season. In order 
to be quite successful with Gladioli of the 
gandavensis section, the soil cannot be too well 
prepared. They do best when the ground has 
been trenched at least as early as October in the 
preceding year, and ‘has been well aerated and 
pulverised by frequent forking over during the 
winter. - We always place some fine loam over 
the bulbs after they have been placed in the 
drills, and a little sand under and over them. 

Phloxes.—Beds in which these are planted 
must now be dressed with rich rotten manure, 
if not already done. See also that superfluous 
flowering stems be removed ; these may yet be 
put in as cuttings. Place sticks to the plants 
as soon as the stems are long enough, as they 
are easily snapped off by wind. Plants in pots 
may now be moved out of doors ; but, of course, 
if cold frames can be spared in which to shelter 
them a little longer, it will be all the better for 
them, as we may still expect cold east winds, 
which seriously check their growth. 

Polyanthuses. —Plants of the gold-laced 
section in pots are, like the Auriculas, in full 
flower, and they remain in good condition 
longest when the plants are placed in oold frames 
behind a north wall or other shady place. _ The 
lights may be quite removed when the w ; nd is 
not too high and when there is no rain. They 
require a good supply of water at the roots. 


Fruit. 

Vines in all stages, from the earliest to the 
latest, in addition to the daily routine, require 
attention. In the latter, disbudding, tying, and 
stopping must be performed before the shoots 
touch the glass, the length* o which the growths 
extend beyond the bunches being regulated by 
the apace at oommand ; but in all cases the 
third or fourth joint is quite sufficient. Imper¬ 
fectly ripened wood very often produces weak, 
spindly bunches ,but one remove from a tendril, 
and the check to the sap caused by stopping, 
aided by a little extra heat, is perhaps the best 
remedy for the evil, as it throws strength into 
the bunches when they are languishing for the 
fire heat denied to them through a cold sunless 
autumn. In succession houses the removal of 
surplus bunches and thinning of the berries 
become irksome when other work is in arrear ; 
but this must not be allowed to fall behind, as 
every day lost in thinning means wasted strength 
and loss of weight. Muscats, Lady Downes, 
Mrs. Pince, and many other kindred kinds will 
now be in flower ; and as most of them are sup¬ 
posed to require artificial impregnation in a 
higher and dryer temperature than is considered 
necessary through any other stage of their 
growth, the careful cultivator will apply his 
favourite mode of procedure in preference to 
having to upbraid himself with having neglected 
an interesting operation. Pollen loam obtained 
from other kinds is the best, and if collected 
from HamburghB and afterwards applied with a 
camel’s-hair brush, two birds may be killed with 
one stone. An idea prevails that Hamburghs 
do not require assistance ; but we often see 
bunches containing many stoneless berries, and 
artificial impregnation increases the size of all 
kinds of fruit when grown under glass. In 
early houses the Grapes now colouring should 
be looked over, and if any of the berries are 
likely to bind, a few of the smallest may be 
removed ; but great care must be observed in 
the use of the scissors, as the slightest touch 
will destroy the delicate bloom. If the Vines 
are heavily cropped and perfect colour 
doubtful, more air, more time, a low night 
temperature, and a thorough soaking with good 
liquid manure at a temperature of 80 Q applied to 
the internal roots, will very often help them 
through. 

Vegetables. 

Presuming that Potato planting is finished, 
and that all main-crop vegetable seeds have 
been got in, the next more important important 
operations will be the removal of all exhausted 
crops, such as the stems of Brussels Sprouts, 
Broccoli, Curled Kale3, Savoys, and Winter 
Spinach, in order that the ground may be pre¬ 
pared for re-cropping by digging or trenching, 


according to the requirements of the intended 
crop, in the arranging of which strict adherence 
should be maintained to the rule that the suc¬ 
ceeding crop on the various plots of ground be 
of as opposite a character as possible to the 
preceding one. In our own case, the various ^ 
plots now becoming vacant will be treated and 
recropped as follows : The Brussels Sprouts plot 
will be lined out for Celery, and shallow 
trenches dug out, 30 in. wide, which gives 
space for two rows of plants; a good dressing of 
decomposed manure will be put in the trenches 
and dug in at once; the ridges between the 
rows will be 48 in. wide, and in the middle of 
these will be sown Lettuces, Turnips, or Spinach. 
The Savoy and Kale plot will have a dressing 
of guano and soot and be double dug, then re¬ 
cropped with Peas and French or Broad Beans. 
The Winter Spinach plot will simply be deeply 
dug and re 30 wn with *Beet and Carrot of the 
Short Horn section. If through force of circum¬ 
stances the same plot of ground has to be re¬ 
cropped with plants of like character, good re¬ 
sults can only be obtained by previous deep 
trenching and manuring; we are driven to this 
extremity this season as regards autumn Cauli¬ 
flowers, and so a piece of ground is being speci¬ 
ally prepared for tnem. Plants of these that were 
sown in heat in February ought now to be 
planted out to succeed those first planted that 
were wintered in frames and handlights. Plant 
with trowels in order to preserve all the roots 
possible, and in deep drills, for the double pur¬ 
pose of protection and to obviate earthing up. 
In like manner plant out Brussels Sprouts, only at 
greater distances apart; for these 36 in. between 
the rows and 30 in. in the row is not too much; 
any that have been sown in permanent rows 
should be thinned out to these distances as soon 
as the plants can be handled. Plant out Cole- 
worts and Lettuces in quantities according to 
the demand ; both of these are what may be 
termed temporary crops, and may conveniently 
be planted between rows of Peas or fruit 
bushes. < 

As a rule at this time of year, Lettuces are 
best sown thinly in the position in which they 
are to mature; there is then no danger of 
drought checking growth at the time of trans¬ 
plantation. In order to keep up a constant 
supply, fortnightly sowings are necessary, and 
the same applies to Radishes. Scarlet Runners 
and dwarf French Beans may now be sown in 
quantity ; and taking into account the charac¬ 
ter of the last seed-harvesting time, to secure 
a good plant it may be desirable to sow thicker 
than usual, as it certainly is in regard to the 
later kinds of Peas, sowings of which should be 
made about every ten days, and advancing 
orops should be staked. The haulm of early 
Potatoes will need attention as regards protec¬ 
tion, as will also French Beans. If loose litter 
be laid between the [rows, a few minutes 
will suffice to safely protect them whenever 
there are indications of frost. Onions, Parsnips, 
Turnips, Ac., should be thinned before they en¬ 
croach on one another either at root or top ; 
and in the meanwhile let no opportunity slip of 
destroying weeds by hoeing between the rows 
as soon as the latter are distinguishable ; for 
persistency in this matter during the next 
month will end in comparative freedom from 
weeds for the rest of the season. Crops of early 
vegetables and saladings in frames and make¬ 
shift pots must be freely supplied with water. 
French Beans require rich soil, Jacking which 
give them supplies of manure water twice a 
week. Tomatoes also require liberal feeding 
when their roots are—as they should be—in 
circumscribed quarters. Young plants of .these 
should be grown on freely, so as to be strong 
for open-air planting a month hence, and the 
same remark will apply to Vegetable Marrows 
and Gherkins. Prick out Celery, Cauliflowers, 
and seedling herbs, which for a few days after¬ 
wards should be kept rather close, but when 
established protect only on the ooldest nights. 


MISCELLANEOUS ANSWERS- 

4700. —Propagating Cuttings.—I find 
silversand and Cocoa-nut fibre in equal quantities 
answer better than anything else I have tried 
for striking cuttings in, more particularly such 
thin gts as Coleuses, Fuchsias, Lobelias, Pelar¬ 
goniums, Dahlias, |Ac.; I do not* on 'an average 
lose 5 per cent, from damping off. Pass the 
Cocoa-nut fibre through a ^-in. riddle. —Bxpebto 
Crede. 

4690 . —Stocking a Greenhouse.—If 
W. P.” has any means of getting bottom- 
heat in his greenhouse, I should advise him to 
buy cuttings of Fuchsias, Geraniums, Petunias, 
Ac.; he will get them at one-third the price of 
plants. I am able to have all the new kinds 
sent out at very little expense. “W. P.” 
might also get good seeds from any respectable 
firm of such things as Cinerarias, Calceolarias, 
Primulas, Ac. ; he would then have the pleasure 
of seeing them grow, and would, at the same 
time, learn how to propagate and raise plants 
from both seeds and cuttings. — Experto 
Crede. „ 

- Put a giant Geranium and a climbing 

Heliotrope on the back wall with a plant or two 
of Ficus repens, which will give a good green 
background to flowers ; Palms, India-rubber 
plants, Begonias of all kinds for permanent 
things, ana Arums. On the wires overhead 
a Lapageria is lovely, the red flowers last so 
long. You might have Camellias on the back 
wall, but if you are in a huiry, as I should be 
to hide all the whitewash, a giant Geranium 
grows fast, and is almost always in flower. 
Under the stages put peat and stones, and grow 
Ferns and Mosses. Pelargoniums and Lilies 
will keep the stages gay all summer. — 
M. E. G. _ 

4750 .— Cleaning a Paraffin Cask.— W. NicoUon. 
—Put a handful of shavings in the cask and set light 
to them. When well burnt turn the cask bottom up 
warda to extinguish the lire. Well scrub with hot wate 

ai 475 L— DianthusHeddewlgi.— C. R. S.— Seedlings 
1 In. high in a frame should have plenty of air given 
them night and day, and when strong enough they may 
be planted in the open air in a bed of good garden soil. 

4752. — Glass for Greenhouses-. S\ R .—You can¬ 
not get glass at Id. per foot if you have it from any dia- 
tance probably, but if yon live near a large glaas shop 
you would doubtless get it at that price. 

4753 . —Petunias Sticky.—./. J. B. —The sterna of 

Petunias are always more or leas sticky; we cannot sug¬ 
gest any remedy. r _ _ _ 

4754. -Salt on Onion Ground.—^. J. B. — The 
gait will not hart the Opion seed unless large quantities 
were used ; on the contrary, it will considerably help the 
plants when they commence to grow. It iB rather late 

for sowing Onions now. 

4755 . —Persian Asphodels and Persian Wis¬ 
tarias.— I should be glad of some advice as to the 
requirements of these plants as regards soil, situation, 
and treatment —Cloud. 

475 «— Moving Roses.—/?. //.—You may move 
them now if you do not break the roots. We would 
prune them first. When planted, Btake them and mulch 
with rotten manure. They can be moved again In 
autumn If necessary. ,, 

4767 .— Stove in Greenhouse.—#. T. B.—li the 
stove ia built inside the house and the fire is exposed, it 
will decidedly injure the ptants. 

4758 _t». Jones. - - Someth i ng wrong with the roots we 
think. We know of no office for insuring glass against 

ha 4759 .— Ashes a Subtltute for Sand —Can sifted 
ashes be used as a substitute for silver sand f—I gnora¬ 
mus. I Yea; but road drift or river sand would be 

** 4760 . -Watering Seed Beds.— The soil being 
placed on a manurenotbed, should I well water the soil 
before sowing flower seeds afterwards whenever the soil 
looks dry ’—Amateur [The soil should be well watered 
before the seeds are sown, and a little shading should be 
put over the glass, to prevent tho soil from getting dry, 
till the seeds have germinated. Afterwards remove the 
shading, and give air when the weather is favourable, 
and water when dry.] 

4761 . — Bulbs after Flowering —Van Thol.— Plant 
them out in a sunny border of rich soil. You can pot 
them up in autumn, but they will not stand forcing. 

4762 . —Balsams from Seed.—Frank.—See [Gar¬ 
dening, March 26, last , _ _ _ 

4763. — Binding “Gardening. —J. C.C.—You can 
get tbe covers for binding at our office, price Is. 6d., or 
you can have your volume bound by sending your num- 

Novice. —Neither of the books mentioned are suitable 
for a novice. Get Vola. I. and II. of[GARDENiNO, which 
will afford you all the information you can well require. 


Notice. —Renders who possess the Garden 
Annual will greatly oblige the Editor by sliding 
him the names of any good gardens in their 
vicinity omitted from it , and by making any 
needed corrections in it. Convenient printed forms 
for filing up will be sent by return qf post on 
application to the Editor, “ Garden Annual, 1 ’ 37, 
Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


QUERIES. 

4764. —How to Get Orange Trees to Bloom. 
—I have some Ownge trees of my own raising some 
three years old. What treatment is necessary for them 
in order that they may flower ?—F. M. 

4765 . —Scarborough Lily not Growing.—An 
amateur has some sulky bulbs of Scarborough Lily. He 
tried leaving them alone first of all, then he tried re- 
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potting into better soil, but nil in vain. They hang 
their leaves disconsolately over the pots, and neither 
flower nor produce fresh leaves. What is to be done T 
Can any one prescribe a floral “ Zoedone ” likely to 
awaken their dormant energies ?—C £. C. 

4781 — Pinching Hack Chrysanthemums.— 
When should Chrysanthemum cuttings receive their 
first nip ? Should it be done as soon as they are well 
rooted? oris it better to wait till they have grown a 
little ? and how long ? I have a suspicion that too early 
nipping robs the young plant of leaves needed for its 
proper development, and would be glad to hear what 
others think.— C. £. C. 

4767.—Begonia sempervlrens.— What is the 
annual treatment of this plant ?— Flos. 

tfes.-Maranta zebrina.-wm some reader 
kindly give me a few hints on the culture of Maranta 
zebrina 7 I have a large plant in a greenhouse where the 
heat is kept at65° at night, but it is looking very bad in¬ 
deed, the leaves curl and get brown. Does it require a 
lot of water ? is the place hot enough t and when can it 
be repotted?— A Subscriber. 

4789.— Shaddock Treea.-I raised a Shaddock tree 
from seed, which grew nicely last summer. It is about 
2 ft. high, but its leaves are gradually withering. Will 
anyone tell me what can be the cause ? and what soil it 
requires? It has been kept indoors all the winter, and 
is now in a glasshouse without heat, excepting what the 
sun gives. —T. C. 

4770. —Heating Power of Hot-water Pipes.— 
How many feet of 4 in. hot-water pipes shall I require 
to keep my greenhouse at 80* in frosty weather ? The 
dimensions of the house are 12 ft. long, 6 ft. wide, and 
0 ft. high at the back. It is a lean-to. — Constant 
Reader. 

4771. —Seakale Damping.—I am now sow in g 
Seakale ; the young plants are very subject to damp off 
just after they come up, or are affected with the worms : 
I csunot tell which. What shall I do to prevent it ?— 
J. C. T. 

4772. — Fowls in Gardens —I am troubled very 
much by my neighbours’ fowls coming over my garden 
wall and destroying my seed-beds, Ac. What remedy 
can I have ? I nave repeatedly warned them, but to no 
purpose. What is the law upon the subject ? Can I 
legally destroy the fowls ?—W. L. 

4773. — Treatment of Myrtles.—I have rather a 
large Myrtle, which has quite filled the pot it is in with 
roots. Would it injure it to prune its roots and re-pot 
in slightly larger pot ? or would it be better to leave the 
roots untouched and plant in tub considerably larger? 
also, what soil is best?— Amateur. 

4774. — Syringing Pelargonluma.-I have lately 
syringed my Pelargorluma twice a week with tepid 
water about 10 a.m.; since 1 did so, some plants have 
shown a sickly yellow on the leaves, others have got 
beautifully tinted with scarlet. Are these bad signs ? 
and what Is the cause? My greenhouse being the 
covered entrance to the dwelling-house, a good deal of 
duat settles on the plants.—8. W. 

4775. — Moss Roses for Forcing.— Can the Per¬ 
petual White Moss and Soupert et Netting Roses be so 
forced ss to flower during the winter under glass (say 
from November till May)? if not, what are the best Moss 
Roses for forcing?— F. P. 

4776. —Boren Klau.—Can any reader give me any 
information about a German shrub called B&ren Klau? 
—IttKORAMUS. 

4777. —Mushrooms in Wine-cellar.— Can . 
successfully grow Mushrooms in a wine-cellar on the 
ground where it is a little damp? If so, how much 
manure and spawn should I require for, say, 3 ft. by 4 ft. ? 
Some directions on the cultivation of Mushrooms would 
be most acceptable.— Amateur Gardener. 

4778 — Insects in Hot-beds.— What is the best 
method of destroying ants and other small insects in a 
hot-bed covered over with a frame? Will they do any 
harm to plants, seeds, Ac .—amateur Gardener. 

4779. —Arum Dracunculus purpureum.—I 
have one of these that flowered last year; this year five 
or six small ones have come up in addition to the main 
stem, which is much weaker than last year. What is 
she best time to divide the bulbs ? and what is the best 
soil for them ?—W. Q. 

4780. — Fixing Hot-water Pipes. — Would any 
reader be so kind (from personal experience) to tell me 
how I can fix hot-waterfpipes together at the joints? I am 
quite ignorant on the point.— Constant Reade r. 

4781. — Insects. — I want to know what the two 
following insects are, what harm they do, and what they 
come to r they are found in the earth : 1. Brown, shin¬ 
ing, centipede-like insect, If in. long, about twenty 
strong legs. 2. Light yeliow centipede, from 1 in. to 
Sin. long, very thin, with an {immense number of legs. 

4782. -Manure Water.-Ischamber lye useful for 
watering any ? and if so, what plants ? Should It be 
mixed with water or other, and what substance ? When 
should it be applied ? and in what quantities ?— City or 
Liverpool. 

4783. — Heating a Greenhouse Cheaply.— I have 
a small greenhouse which I heat at present with an oil- 
stove, and which costs on sn average 2s. per week. Is 
there not some cheaper way of heating than this ? This 
cost is more than a working man can well afford.—R B 

4784. —Ferns not to be Syringed.— Will some one 
kindly mention which greenhouse Ferns are injured by 
being watered or syringed overhead ?—8. W. 

4785. — Azaleas Losing their Leaves. — My 
Azaleas were quite healthy till December, when from 
some unknown cause (not frost) the leaves all fell off by 
degrees. Two plants have since put out a few green 
leaves, but have made no farther progress. Should they 
be cut in ? or whst? Greenhouse management is new to 
me; advice will be welcome.—S. W. 

4786. — Ferns under Stages.— Will some one give 
me a list of Ferns suitable for growing under the stages 
of a span-roofed greenhouse, and which will retain their 
fronds all the year round in a minimum temperature of 


POULTRY AND PIGEONS. 

Fowls Falling Faint.— Will any one 
tell me what is the matter with my fowls T 
They seem to be all right and healthv when go¬ 
ing to roost, but in the morning I find them 
lying on the floor panting, and cannot Btand 
when I lift them up they fall down again 
directly I leave hold of them. They are light 
Brahmas. I have five hens and one cockerel in a 
Grass run, which is 500 yds. long. They have 
a well ventilated wood roosting house.—I). J. 

Feathers Coming off Fowls.—My fowls are 
losing their feathers; how am I to treat them " 
Food in the morning, boiled Potato parings, Ac, 
noon, scraps from the table; evening. Corn of 
various sorts, principally Wheatland Maize. They 
eat well and lay well, but have lately gradually lost 
their feathers, commencing from the neck round 
underneath the body to the tail. The cock's neck 
is very much inflamed, but the others seem little 
the worse. They are confined, but have plenty of 
ashes, in which the lime consists of burned bones 
and fiBh shells, and are supplied with coarse sand 
or gravel.— Amy. 

Eggs Without Shells. — Your Brahmas hove 
been harassed or overfed, whioh will cause them to 
do as you describe. Maize fattens stock birds too 
much. Let them hunt more for their living if 
they have a good grass run; give them a feed in the 
morning of boiled vegetables left from the table, 
mixed stiff with fine bran or pollard, use boiling 
water, and in the evening before going to roost give 
them them some good malting Barley. — J. H, 
Petwohth. 

Egg-bound Fowls—If " MacDonoohie” will 
use Glauber’s Salts, to be procured of any chemist, 
in his fowls’ food, they may be spared much 
suffering, and he the loss of which he complains. 
About half-a-teaspoonful to each fowl dissolved in 
warm water is the dose. Mix the meal with this 
twice or three times a week, for two or three weeks. 
I feed my fowls similarly to him, only omitting the 
rice. I also give my meal warm in the morning 
during the summer; twice a day in the winter. It 
is more satisfying thus, and tends to keep the fowls 
in health. My fowls, thus fed, have produced on 
the average, since beginning of December, 5 eggs a 
week each.—T. L. R. 

Egg-binding Results from Overfeeding.— 
Give one or two sm&lr doses of castor*oilor Epsom 
salts and feed on soft food with plenty of green 
•tuff.— Houdan. 


Fowls in Gardena—All fowls are bad gar. 
denera ; Langahans are the least annoying.—J. H. 
Petworth. 

Fowls with Bad Eyea— In answer to " Staly- 
bndge,” his hen is probably suffering from roup. 
Except she is a valuable bird, she had best be killed 
at once, as the disease is very infectious. I f he tries 
to save her she must be isolated at once from all 
other fowls, her eyes bathed frequently with warm 
water. Keep her in a warm place and feed on soft 
food meal mixed with ale and cayenne. A little 
McDougall’s mixture with drinking water and great 
cleanliness in the n*»st and run is the best that can 
be done for her.— Houdan. 


Pigeons.—I read an interesting account in Gar¬ 
dening recently about homing pigeons by Mr. J. 
J. 8parrow. The first thing I saw was that this 
gentleman said that too much attention could not 
be given as to cleanliness. Now, does he mean that 
only the place they are confined in, or the place they 
roost in of a night, or always having the cot or box 
where the pigeons are breeding in kept dean ? I 
have always found that if you touch their resting 
abode to clean it out, after that they have brought 
up their young, that they will leave it, where, on 
the other hand, if yon do not touch it, that they will 
always go on building in their old nest. If you 
wish to clean their boxes out wait until after the 
breeding season, which generally begins in February 
and ends in August or September. Some of my 

e igeons will go on having eggs all the year round, 
ut I find winter, bred young ones never make good 
flyers. April, May, and June are oonsidered the 
best breeding months. It is immaterial as to the 
colour for flying purposes, but I prefer chequers. 
If you keep your birds confined see that you always 
have a good supply of rock salt for them to peck at 
—this is neoessary; also have plenty of road sweep, 
ings or sand for them to peck about in—this is also 
necessary. Some gentleman that signed himself 
“ Farmer” asked for some information for beginning 
pigeons,and what sort to buy. I should say if he does 
not Irish to go in for flying purposes or showing that 
the blue rock would be the most profitable, but 
mind and buy squeakers, as old blue rooks that have 
been flown are nearly as bad as Antwerp oarriers, 
and will not take to a strange home. I have shut 

___ _ ___ _ blue rocks up for three or four weeks, and they 

49* ? A variety in height is desirable, and I should like have disappeared then after having been shut ud 
* flord fadut y in that time. Feed your pigeons so that they will not 

them ? “Cambridge. stray into fields, or if they do, unless they are well 


acquainted with their home, they are easily enticed 
away by neighbour’s pigeons, and also get shot.— 
Gerald Bond, HoUowell, Northampton. 


RABBITS. 


Commencing Rabbit Keeping.— As i a asking 
V J * 0 ” na ti on about commencing rabbit kerning, 
Schoolboy” does not say how many rabbits 
he intends to keep, the size of the hutohes 
mnst be regulated by the number he means to have. 
The most convenient size is about 4 ft. long and 2 
ft. wide. The roof should slope equally on both 
sides. The sides of the hutch should be 2 ft. high 
at the commencement of the slope, and 18 in. at 
the eaves, whioh should lap over the front and b ac k 
about 3in. The floor should be of Beech wood and 
slope slightly from front to back along the back 
some small holes must be bored level with the floor. 
The inside should be planed smooth. The front 
should be in one piece, so that it may be taken 
down at pleasure. Wite netting should be nailed 
over the entire front. The back should be like the 
front, but without the netting. Three tin troughs 
should be placed along the book. Some air holes 
must be bored along the back under the roof. The 
sort of rabbits to be selected depends entirely upon 
taste. The lop.ear is so well known, that I need not 
say anything about it. The Angora are very hand¬ 
some and valuable on account of their skins, 
especially the white ones. The Patagonians are 
the largest of the rabbit tribe, some specimens 
weighing 16 pounds. The Himalaya are very orna* 
mental. To be perfect, the ears, nose, tail, fore and 
hmd feet should be as black as possible, the rest of 
the body white. The Dutch are the smallest of all 
the rabbits. They should have a white blaze up 
the forehead, a white collar round the neck, and 
the body should be of any self colour. The riohe 
or silver-grey are very hardy. As regards food, 
rabbits like a variety. One trough should be tilled 
with Oats, the other with bran three times a day, 
the third should be filled with water often changed. 
They should have as much green food of different 
kinds as they will eat. Before you give them a 
fresh meal, remove what is left of the last and wash 
the troughs. If " Schoolboy ” has a lawn or court, 
he should let them out after their breakfast while 
he cleans their hutch out, which should be done 
every day.— Bunnie. 


THH HOUSEHOLD. 


The main object of this department is the making 
I known of all good and simple ways of cooking, 

\ preserving, or utilising the products of the garden, 
orchard, or field, and we should be greatly obliged 
to any correspondent who will kindly help us in 
this direction. The neglect of vegetable cookery , 
even by the professed cook, is sad to think of, and 
bad in its ejects on the public health. In the most 
pretentious London restaurants and hotels little but 
the commonest vegetables, cooked in the filthiest 
manner, are obtainable. We have got to make 
known not only the best and simplest means of 
cooking many well-known vegetables, but also the 
ways of using to best advantage those that are 
little knoum, and , as yet, little grown. 

HOP TOPS AS A VEGETABLE. 

The young Bhoots of Hops cut off when a few inohes 
above ground form a vegetable a little inferior to 
Asparagus when properly cooked. The plants should 
be planted in deep, rich soil, and if a mulching of 
rotten manure be applied in winter the same roots 
may be left undisturbed for several years. 

Served as Asparagus.—Break off the young 
shoots of Hops, tie them in bundles, boil them with 
a little meat m the water for 20 minutes; serve as 
Asparagus. 

Hop Tops on Toast—Boil the young shoots of 
the Hop in water, adding a little salt; when well 
done, drain and serve them on toast in the same 
way as Asparagus. 

Hop Top Salad.—Take some young shoots and 
boil them in a little salt and water, and when they 
are partially cooked, but not quite tender, drain 
and dry them thoroughly, and pour over them a 
salad dressing made with Lemon juice instead of 
vinegar. _ 

Brewing.—If water is let in upon the grist boil¬ 
ing hot, the starch which it contains will be dissolved 
and converted into a glutinous substance, and the 
most eligible temperature appears to be from 170° for 
brown malt, and pale malt 180 9 , but in second or third 
mashings it will be safe to raise to 190°. Liquor 
made from pale malt need not be cooled lower than 
75°; this beer may be brewed in the hottest wea¬ 
ther, but beer brewed from brown malt and intended 
to be kept must te cooled to 66® before it is 
fermented, or set to work. To make a good beer or 
porter never allow it to work itself down.—N airn. 
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-KTEW FUCHSIAS, MISS LIZZIE VIDLER 

IN and THUMPETEK.—These lovely varieties will be sent out 
April 12. 1»41 Pull particular* and testimonials free on application 
to JONB8 ft NORTH. Hope Nursery. Lewisham Kent._ 


P DELWEISS (Bridal Everlasting flower), rarest 

Jj of Alpine*, and 1* collected by tourists and mountaineer* with 
the utmost peril of life only. Thu singular flower 1* found to be 
quite easy of cultivation, being a hardy perennial. See The Garden, 
April 22, 1830. Seed, per packet, 12 stamps; three packets, 3) 
stamps, with specimen flower and cultural Instructions; postage 
free.—Address, SAMUEL DAXON, Croft, Warrington, Lancashire. 

TV/TIXED Geraniums, 9s. per 100; Lobelia mag- 

J.YJ. niflea, 3s fid. per 100; Iresine briillaii.lstltun . Mesembryan- 
themum cordifoliutn varlegatura. Miss Nightingale Heliotrope 
(dark). Tradescantia (three yarieties), Is. fid per do*. Canterbury 
Bells, Is. per. doz., 5* per 100; Double white Daisies, Is. per do*., 
3s. per 100; Dean's Auricula eyedd Sweet Williams, 3*. per 10); 
Viola Perfection, Is. per doz ,3s. per 100; Ccrastium tomentosum, 
6s. per 10D. By the do*, p st free; order* amounting to 10s. fid. 
carriage paid. P. O. O. niado payable |at Measham.—T. llE’lTE- 
KIDOE, Measham--- 


i Hall, near Atherstone 


H ELICHRYSUM (Everlasting Flowers). — 

When In bloom the flower* may be cut and dried ; will retain 
their beauty for years; pretty for church decoration or mado up 
Into bouquets for the home in winter when other flower* are 
scarce ; the flower* should be cut just a* the blooms are beginning 
to expand, hung up to dry; rose, white, scarlet, purple, and yel¬ 
low seed per packet 7 stamp*; two pockets. 12 stamps, mixture 
colour* or separate.—Address, SAMUEL DAXON,Croft, Warring¬ 
ton. Lancashire. 


QTRAW BEE-HIVES, 18 in. diameter, 12 in. 

O deep, flat top, with hole In the centre, price 5s. each. Sent to 
any address on receipt of P.O.O.—THOMAS GILES, Cswesfleld, 
Salisbury._ 


A ! GAY GARDEN ALL THROUGH THE 

SUMMER by sowing ;ne 44 All England ” election of Hur y 
Annuals. 12 nne varieties.coming up freely In the open ground, 
selected for effectiveness ana prolusion ot bloom. 91. ;'Deiphlnlum, 
Columbine. Sweet William, Antirrhinum Canteroury xteils, Aster . 
8d. per packet. One packet of ecch, with the Hardy Annuals, Is. ; 
post free—J. COHN HILL, Bvfleet, Way bridge Station. Surrey. 


CYCLAMENS ! CYCLAMENS ! !—Specially 

prepared for small growers. Strong young plants of the 
famous Covent Garden varieties in brilliant and chaste colours, 
is. (id per dosen; 2) dozen, rs. fid.; 8s. ncr 100. Extra strong 
selected. 2s. per dozen, l'otted now will make fine flowering plants 
by winter. Seea.niberal packet. 7d. and Is. Telegraph Cucumber, 
ifi seeds Is. Choice mixed Anemone, 7d. and Is. All post free for 
cash.—J COHNH1LL. Byficet Weyhrldge Station, Surrey. 


■pXHIBITION PANSIES.—The newest and 

±J most select varieties ever offered, strong, healthy plants In 
bloom, not mere oflkhoots or rooted cuttings. Violas, Pyrethrums, 
Phloxes, *c. Price list on application to—R. W. PROCT'*** 
Ashgate Road, Nurseries, Chesterfield._ 


"DARE Old-fashioned FLOWERS.—Hepaticas 

Xl> (double fl>werod red). These are the most beautiful of spring 
flowers, amongst the first that peep above the hardly melted snow ; 
the hardest frost or the most searching cold docs the plants no 
Injury; once planted, last for years ; strong plants. 6s. per dozen ; 
tlx 3*. fid.; properly packed. po«t free.—Address, SAMUEL 
DAXON,Croft, Warrington, Lancashire. 


TNAISIES.—Double Crimson, Pink, or White, 

jJ ‘-d. per dozen.4s. fid. per lu); gold-laced Polyanthuses, from a 
splendid collection. It. per dozen; Hunt's Auricula-eyed Sweet 
Williams, extra strong blooming plants, 8d. per dozen. 4s. per 100, 
post free: extra plants for carriage —W. ft F. WHEELWRIGHT, 
Florists, Oldswlntord. Stourbridge.__ 


TVOUBLE QUILLED DAISIES, named. Red, 

1 1 White, and Belgian red and white, flower largcrthan florin. 
Is. per dozen. 4s. per 100; Hepaticas (double red 1. 3s. 6d. ; Single 
Blue. 3s. j Alpine Auriculas. 2s. ; Perennial Myosotis (large flower). 
Is.; Pinks, six choice varieties. 3s ; Violas Canary, Golden Per¬ 
petual. Profusion. 2s ; Blue Bo'l. Admiration. 1*. fid. ; Cornflowers, 
New Rose. Sky Blue. Is. (la ; Mixed. Is , all perdozen.—M. SMITH, 
1). Marv't Terraco Newto wn. H untingdon._ 


rtOLEUS.—We liave a collection of the best 

\J and most distinct of the German. Australian, Bull s Cnnnell's. 
and Carters', and offer them in good plant* at a price thst brings 
them in the reach of all who have a greenhouse. 50 varieties, in 
Blnzle pots, 12s fid.; one dozen, ditto, 4s.; package free. 50 
varieties, free by post 10s. fid.; one dozen, ditto. 3s 
Twelve of the best Dahlias. 3s 6d. Twelve very best 
named new Petunias. 9s. Twelve splendid Fuchflas. including 
lleaconsflcld. 8tripod Perfection, and Snow Cloud, the best double 
white, for 3s. Twelve Petunias. Crimson King. 2s. 8d. Twelve 
petunias, Hender's Mixed Prize Strain sure to please, as it i* well 
known they never grow a bud one, 2s fid. Twelve double Gera¬ 
niums. picked out from a Urge collection, ns being the best both In 
habit nnd quality of bUvm. 5s. 6d. Twelve very distinct Zonals. 
including Br. Denny, nearest blue ; Guinea, nearest yellow : and 
Henry Jacoby, darkest scarlet. 7s. Od. Twelve Lobelia' Blue 
Heard, eclipses all other varieties. 2s. 2d. Twelve lobelia What's 
That, rosv-purple, a new and distinct c-dour, 2s. 2d. Cutting* of 
any above, half price. Twelve Gloxinias, splendid plants 0s. 
Previous ndvt. cancelled Cuttings of our splendid new Fuchsias 
Miss L. Viiler and Trumpeter (see advt. In Gardkniko last week), 
one cuttlngof ooch for 3«. 61 Cash with Order.—JONES A NORTH, 
Hope Nursery. Lewisham. Kent. 


TO SCHOOLS, FAMILIES, GOVERNESSES, <fcc. 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS 

By Dr. WILLIAM DAVIS. 

1. THE FIRST BOOK OF ENGLISH HI8- 

TORY for Schools and Families, In Question and Answer. 
Cloth, Is. 

•« Dr. Davis a ‘ First Book of English History ’ Is really good. It Is 
In the catechetical form, tho question being intended to raise the 
pupil’s Interest In the subject, and the answer to satisfy It The 
work cannot fail to be the utmost use to teachers pupil teachers, 
governesses, and ordinary readers."— School Guardian. 

2. THE BOOK OF POETRY for Schools and 

Fbmtltes. Containing brief notes of the life and principal 
works of each writer, and copious explanations of difficult 
words and allusions. 192 pp , cloth. Is. 

" An admirable ' Book of Poetry ’ for Schools and Famlllei, 
strongly bound In cloth, compiled with great judgment, printed In 
bold clear type, and altogether forms one of the best shilling books 
of poetry we have seen "—National Schoolmaster. 

3 THE COMPLETE ENGLISH SPELLING 

AND DICTATION BOOK Is fid. Also In two parts— 
14 Junior ” and 14 Senior "— 9d. each. 

“This most carefully compiled work contains a scries of well 
1 aid-out graduated lessons with a systematic view of the difficul¬ 
ties and irregularities of the languago, followed by copious dicta¬ 
tion exorcises."— Scholastic Register. 

4. THE COMPLETE GRADE SPELLING 

BOOK, containing most of the easy and difficult words in 
the English language, arranged In lessons for home work. 
Price fid., or In three parts, 3d each. 

•« Exhaustive of the difficulties of English spelling."—C7tri*(ian 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., 
and through all Booksellers. 

• Soecimen Copies post free for the price In stamps on applies' 
• ^ tlonto DR. DAVIS, West Town, Bristol. 


po “.l » 

12s., or 21 0 
21 0 
12 0 


New, Rare, and Choice Plante 

EXTRAORDINARILY CHEAP. 

J H. LEY, having a large, healthy, and 

s well-grown Stock of the following beautiful plants, will —-* 
them (carefully and perfectly packed) on receipt of P.O.O. 
charge for packing, m*U, or hamper it cash is sent In advance. 

or quarter dosens at tame rates. Many plant* are now offered at 
less than a quarter the prices of London firms, or of those who pro¬ 
fess to be co-operative. See Catalogue! Inspection requested I 
Hundreds of Testimonials to the value of well and quickly-grown 
plants as compared with those kept in stack for years (the case 
in most nurseries) can be seen from the gardens of most ot the 
Nobility and Gentlemen Amateurs In Great Britain. 

I, d. 

12 Adlantum cardlochlsmum. This rare and most beautiful 
Maidenhair has been raised from spores for the first 

time; good plants .12 C 

12 Adlantum farleyeose, strong plants, single crowns; ra¬ 
pidly make specimens.. .. .. 1» 1 

12 Adlantum conclnnum. a lovely Porn .. .. 

12 Ptcrls tricolor, beautifully variegated 
12 Blochnum corcovadenee, extra strong, 4-la. pots .. .. 0 0 

12 New and Rare Ferns, twelve distinct sorts (catalogue 

prices, 86s.) .9 0 

12 Azalea lndlca. new and distinct sorts, fall of buds 
12 Palms, handsome specimens, lft. to 8 ft., in 5-in. 

six pairs. 

12 Bueharis amazonica.6s., 

12 Orchids, choice sorts, flowering plants .. 

12 Carnations, pure white, strong .. .. .. 

12 „ choice mixed sorts ., .. .. 

13 Primula Japonica and varieties of amaena 
12 Forns for decoration or cutting .. .. 

12 Tea Roses.strong, in pot* . 

12 British and Hardy Ferns, distinct .. .. 

12 Stove Plants (ornamental foliage and flowering) 

12 LUium longtflorum. flue bulbs of this b* 

white Lily. 

12 Llllum candidum, large bulbs. 

12 „ aura turn „ ,, „ 

12 „ davuricum „ . 

12 „ „ spiendeoa. 

•12 „ Martagon „ . 

12 „ pyrenalcum(rare) „ •• .. 

12 „ Thunbcrglanum aureum, large bulbs 

12 cjrymbit*rum album „ .. 12 0 

pompom um (scarlet rare) .. 

12 „ chalcedonicum flora piena .. 

12 ,, roseumspeciosUKimum .12 0 

12 „ ,, punctatum .12 0 

12 tlgriaum flora plena.. ..0 0 

12 Pyrethrums for spring flower, named sorts.6 0 

12 Anemones, large white, hardy, strong “ * 

12 Gardenias, strong yunng plants.. 

12 Mosses, foar new and scarce sorts 
12 Palms, healthy young plants,distinct 

12 Gold and Sliver Ferns . 

*12 Begonia tnberota. fis. and 12 

12 Spring Flowers, to force, hardy 
12 Climbers, hardy, for garden, strong .. 

12 Dracaenas, new and valuable sons .12 0 

*12 Gloxinias, newest and finest sorts to name .. ..0s. and 12 0 

*12 Caladinms, fine strong roots .6s. and 12 0 

Those marked *, being now dormant, can be sent free by post. 
Rrtra plants in all Orders gratis to compensate for earrings On £6 
Orders collections to value of 10*. eon be selected by Purchasers and teill 
be included gratis. 

The Nursery Is three minutes' walk from West Croydon station 
and ten minutes from Bast aud New Croydon, on L. B. 6 8. B. R 
Cabs at all stations. 

JOHN H. LEY, Royal Nursery, London Road, Croydon. 


9 0 
6 0 

12 U 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SOW I 


CATTELL’S 

ECLIPSE 

BROCCOLI, 

The hardiest and latest White Broccoli in cultivation, 
chtained First Prize at the ureat INTERNA¬ 
TIONAL HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION, 
South Kensington, aud ttill retains its hull character 
above all others for its hardiness and excellent quality. 



IN USE 
THROUGH 
MAY 
AND 
JUNE. 


The following among many hundreds of testimonials have been 
recorded to this Broccoli :— 

From the Gardeners' Chronicle. November 30, 1878: “ Cattell's 
Eclipse" Is a fine variety, bearing exceedingly close Arm heads 
that are beautifully white, and remain compact and fit for use for a 
long time." 

Correspondent J. 8. to the Gardeners' Chronicle of March fi, 1880. 
see page 808, says: "Cattell's Eclipse" Is a most valuable late 
variety, turning In with close heavy heads long alter the greater 
part of the others are over.” 

Editor's note In the Gardeners' Chronicle of May 29.1880, p 693. 
speaking of Broccoli nays ; 44 Any vuriuty which has withstood tho 
weather of the last winter must have something to recommend it. 
but yours Is neither so large, nor so white, nor so handsome and 
regulor a sample as that shown last Tuesday at 8outli Kensington, 
which was considered to bo a good selection of Cattell's Eclipse." 

IN SEALED PACKETS ONLY. 

Price Is. 6d. each, post free. 

JOHN CATTELL, 

Nurseryman and Seed Grower, 

WESTERHAM, KENT. 

QTRIPED MARIGOLD, 30 Seeds 6d. ; Chry- 

O ianthemum Inodorum plenisalmum. tee Uuiuixino, March 12, 
so beautiful for wreaths, 6d per packet, the 2 for lOd.—T. FAIK- 
CLOUGH, Northenden, Cheshire. 


S PRING FLOWERS. 

POLYANTHUS—Choice varieties, including Gold and Sliver 
Chain. Hoso-ln-Hose, Ac. 

PRIMROSES—Double White, Lilac, Yellow, Crimson, and 
choice Single varieties. 

COWSLIPS—Giant and other sorts. 

AURICULAS—Alpine and Doable Dark varieties. 
HEPATICAS—Red. White, and Blue. 

CHRISTMAS ROSES—In variety. 

SWEET WILLIAMS—Very choice sorts. 

WALLFLOWERS—Yellow nnd Bara 

MYOSOTIS DIS81T1 FLORA—Spring Forgetme-Not. 

COLHUS— In first class variety. 

Apply to Mr. COOPER, Cal cot Gardens, Reading. Ber ks. 

POTATOES. Reduced Prices. 

per stone, per cwt. 
s. d. s. d. 

Myatt's Kidney .. .. 0 9 .. 6 0 

Suttons' Magnum Hon uni . 0 9 .. 6 0 

Veitch's Improved Ash leaf . 10 .. 70 

Hsigh's or Lapstoce Kidney. 1 0 .. 7 O 

Porter's Excelsior. 1 0 .. 7 0 

Schoolmaster . 10 .. 7 0 

Good samples. Nett cash with order Cwt. bagi fid each. 

JAS. BACKHOUSE & SON, 

The Nurseries, York. 


GENUINE AND CHOICE SEED, in Penny 

VX Packets, including Double Stocks Asters, Phloxes, Zinnias, 
Cockscombs tMlgnonette. Convolvulus, Primula*, Calceolarias Cin¬ 
erarias, Auriculas. Polyanthus. Cyclamens, all in Penny Packets ; IS 
pockets, with a packet of the best Pansy In cultivation gratis and 
post free. Is. 2d. Testimonial—"St. Clement's Hill, Norwich,— 
Sir,—The Pansies you supplied me with are the admiration of all, 
they cannot be surpassed either In form or colour. Your* truly. 
L. M Lkvdk*. To Mr. W. H. SMITH, Framingham, Norwich 
late of Hellekdon. " 


rjHOICE GREENHOUSE FLOWER SEEDS. 

\J —Mr. Bull's •• Premier ” Primula. Mr. Bull's Prlae Herba¬ 
ceous Calceolaria, Balsam from prise flowers. Cineraria (new 
French). Cyclamen pertlcum, Single and Double Petunias All 
from the best strains, and unsurpassed for quality and cheapness. 
Per packet, Is. and 2s. Od. We are also making up small packets of 
any of the above at 7d. post free.—RYDER ft HON, Hale. Man¬ 
chester. 


Ferns I Ferns 11 Beautiful Ferns! I! 
THE CELEBRATED DEVONSHIRE FERN 

X PACKET, containing twenty of these most beautiful plants, 
many varieties, named, suitable for window gardening, table deco¬ 
ration, ftc.. together with full printed cultural directions aud 
ample Instructions for making rockeries and Wardian and other 
Fern cases. Price Is. 3d.,free. —J. SEWARD. Barnstaple. 


The very choicest Seeds, full sowings, in Six¬ 
penny Packets, through post for stamps. 
KTEW CORBEILLE EMPEROR STOCK, 

J.U Twickenham purple Queen Stock. New Canary yellow Wall¬ 
flower-leaved Biennial Stock (excellent market plant for pots). 
Prize German Wallflower. Auricula alptna (extra fine). Emperor 
Wllllam| blue Pansy Polynnthus Floors Castle and Dean's fancy 
new Cape Marigold (Meteor), the new double May Weed, French 
Dwarf Mar gold (exquisite strain), new double-flowering Silver 
Yarrow, Aquilegla jurundn. Myosotis alpcstris compacts (blue, 
white, and rose mixed), new dwarf Alpine l*oppy (Single dwarf 
perennials of great beauty), Wallflower (Golden Tom Thumb and 
Early Dwarf Dresden), Yucca floriosa. angusttfolia, and lllameu 
to*a, Orovlllla robusta, Viola (best bedding sorts In mixture. 

V Collection of 12 varieties of Choice Hardy Porennials (seeds), 3s. 
WM. BAYLOR HARTLAND'8 
OLD ESTABLISHED SEED WAREHOUSE, CORK, 
fy The Paris Exhibition Prize Pansy, Is. fid., 2s. fid., and 5s. 
per packet. 


ROOTED CUTTINGS, safe and free by i>09t 

II at following prices: Coleus, six atioicc, Is.; Petunias.choice 
Seedlings, fid. per doz , Mlmulu*. six for fid.; Alteruatither* mag¬ 
nified fid per do*., 4s. per 100; Musk, three 7d.; Acacia lophantha. 
two 7d ; Veronica, two for 7d.; Lobelia and Golden Feather. Is. per 
100. flliy of each Is ; Sensitive Plant, two 7<i.; Cuphra platycentru 
two for 7d. (see Gakdmuxo Iu.v»tb*t*b, Feb. 5. p 5>-3); Cnrjsan- 
ihemum lnodorum. six for It , tliroeforfid. (see Gxrdbmixo, starch 
12. p 19;; Ajteratuiu, six for fid., twelve inliM plants. Is. 3d. 
Cash w ith orders P. O. O. payable at Norwich. Orders In rota¬ 
tion. Testimonial from Mr. M. Merrell, 34, Albert Road. Norbi ton : 
•• Dear Sir,- I received the Lobelias niid Petunias in flr* -rate con¬ 
dition. they were as fresh as if just taken from tho seed-pan m 
(.onsequ-nce of your excellent wuy of picking, and was very 
praised to tied them sueo nice stock y plants. I shall not forget to 
recommend you to my friends — Mr. MxnniaL.*' To Mr. \V. K. 
fiMll'H, Framingham. Norwich, late of Hollesdo n. 


RANSOMES’ 


LAWN MOWERS 



ARE THE BEST. 


Thousands are In Use. Machines sent on Month s Trial, Carriage 
Paid Order* executed promptly from the London Depot. Areh 
92, Spitalflolds Station, Bothnal Green, and by ail Ironmongers. 
Write for lists to 

RANSOMES, HEAD, and JEFFERIES, 
IPSWICH. 



TO ENJOY THE SUNSHINE 

Recline In the Shade upon one of our 

IMPROVED NET HAMMOCKS- 


Effectually Protected by our 

TENT XT IVL B R E L L _A. . 

The Cost is Trifling, the Comfort Immense l 

Illustrated Price Lists free. 

J. CHAPMAN, 12, Hallway Approach, London Bridge. 
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CULTURE OF BOUGAINVILLEA 
GLABRA. 

This is of great value as a roof climber or as a 
pot plant for exhibition purposes or conservatory 
or greenhouse decoration, and when laden with 
its lovely, pale pink-coloured bracts, it certainly 
is an object of greac beauty, thoroughly deserving 
a place even in the most select collection. When 
planted out there is no end to its blooming 
capacity and the quantity of cut flowers which 
it affords from May to December, during the 
greater part of which time it is in full beauty. 
The flowers are produced on the young wood 
immediately it is formed, and therefore the 
whole of the previous year’s growth must be 
pruned away, except such as may be wanted for 
furnishing any vacant places that may exist in 
any part of the plant. This should now be done 
at once, and a soaking of warm water given, 
after which all that is necessary during the 
summer in the management of the top is to cut 
out all gross shoots as they appear, and to thin 
the remainder sufficiently to prevent them from 
encroaching on each other so as to shade the 
bloom or mar its effect. From December to 


to them, and may be given at each alternate 
watering. If gr >wn on stages amongst other 
plants, they should be set on inverted pots, with 
their heads well up to the glass, where they can 
be fully exposed to the sun and have plenty of 
air on all favourable occasions. 

Treated in this way, every shoot will flower 
from the base to the summit of the plant, and 
the floral bracts will possess more colour and 
substance than would be the case under less 
favourable conditions. Any that are required 
for conservatory decoration should gradually 
receive more air, so as to inure them to the 
change by degrees, and when in that structure 
they should be so placed as to have but little 
shade, except what may be afforded by the 
roof climbers kept within bounds by regular 
and proper thinning. B. glabra is so hardy that 
it will winter with safety in a temperature not 
lower than 45° if kept dry at the roots, and it 
is on this account a very desirable plant to 
cultivate, as it may be stored away in any warm 
shed or cellar along with Fuchsias and similar 
plants till the time comes round for starting 
them again. It may be readily increased by 


uant moisture. At the same time these succu¬ 
lents enjoy copious supplies of water in hot 
weather, provided that it can pass freely through 
the soil. As soon as the seed is ripe prepare to 
sow it in the following manner : Fill some 4 in. 
pots to within £ in. of the rim with well-sanded 
loam and leaf-mould in equal proportions. Make 
the surface very firm and water the soil so that 
the whole body of it becomes thoroughly 
moistened. Having allowed superfluous mois¬ 
ture to drain away, scatter the seed thinly on 
the surface and cover thinly with silver sand. 
Place the pot in a hand-light or in a close frame ; 
cover with a pane of glass, and shade. 

In this manner the seed will germinate before 
the soil can dry, and by sowing as soon as ripe 
every seed will come up. As soon as the seed¬ 
lings are large enough to handle prick them out 
thinly into pans or 6-in. pots, keep close until 
fairly established, and then allow them to re¬ 
ceive the full benefit of sun and air until housing 
time. A large stock of E. secunda and secunda 
glauca may be raised in this way. Afterthemiddle 
of September no water must be given, and 
constant supervision should bo exercised to re- 



Ilothouse Cra?s (Panicum pl!catum)-see next page. 


April the soil should bo kept dry to afford it a 
rest, when, if in a cool house, in which it may 
be grown successfully, the leaves will fall off, 
but without affecting the health of the plant. 

For pot culture it is one of the most tractable 
things grown, and readily conforms to any kind 
of training ; it may be had in the pyramidal 
form, or as a standard, or trained to any kind 
of trellis, on which, if not too stiffly tied, it 
makes fine specimens and produces a striking 
effect. To get plants of this in early for con¬ 
servatory decoration they should be pruned at 
once, cutting away all weak, superfluous wood, 
and shortening back the stronger to bo tied 
thinly and regularly over the trellis. When 
pruned they should bo partly shaken out of the 
old soil and repotted in good fibry loam either 
in the same-sized pots or others of larger dimen¬ 
sions, according to the requirements of the 
plants and the purposes for which they aro 
wanted ; this done, they are ready for starting 
into growth, which should be effected by placing 
them in any forcing house at work where they 
ein get a gentle syringing, and have plenty of 
light in order to keep the young shoots short- 
jointed and strong. If the soil De moderately 
moist at the time of potting, as it should be, 
very little, if any, water will be required till 
they get well into leaf, after which they will 
need water in increased ouantities as growth 
proceeds and the pots fill with roots, when 
liquid manure will be found of great assistance 1 


taking off the short young shoots with a heel, j 
and inserting them in sandy soil in thepropagat- j 
ing box, where they can get a brisk heat and 
be kept close for a time. Fortunately, Bougain¬ 
villeas aro not much affected by insects, their 
only enemy bein^ green fly, and this is merely 
troublesomo while the shoots are young and 
tender, and the plants are just putting forth 
those lovely floral bracts for which they are so 
highly prized. Just at that time they require 
close watching, as the aphides insinuate them¬ 
selves among the leaflets long before they begin 
to unfold, and damage their appearance. It is 
therefore advisable to give the house a whiff of 
Tobacco smoke, whether their presence is ob¬ 
served or not, for sooner or later they arc sure 
to make their appearance, unless timely pre¬ 
caution bo taken to prevent them. J. 


PROPAGATING ECHEVERIAS. 

The most expeditious method of obtaining a 
stock of Echeverias is by means of seed, to 
obtain which strong healthy plants should be 
selected, shifted about the middle of March into 
a free sandy compost, placing them in a light 
well ventilated greenhouse or in a frame. It is 
highly important that the pots be well drained, 
and in the case of E. metallica a little pounded 
brick mixed with the soil will prove very bene¬ 
ficial. The roots of Echeverias are very fine, 
and consequently extremely impatient of stag- 


j move all signs of decay as soon as perceived. 
i These little plants will, if planted in well- 
, worked and fairly, enriched soil, early in April, 
make good strong plants by the autumn. 
There is also another method by whioh the 
bedding kinds may be increased. With a sharp 
knife cut out the heart of the plant, which 
will have the effect of inducing the formation 
of offshoots. These taken oft will speedily 
make good specimens. The winter flowering 
species, retusa, which, by-the-bye, is not nearly 
so much grown as it should be, for it produces a 
profusion of bright wax-like flowers without 
the aid of artificial heat throughout the dullest 
months of the season, is easily propacated 
from seed and by the offsets which art- product d 
up the flower-stems. That handsome kind, 
metallica, which presents such a striking appear¬ 
ance when bedded out during the summer, and 
which forms when in flower a noble ornament 
to the conservatory during the winter and early 
spring months, may be increased in the follow¬ 
ing manner : Take off the flower-stems which 
come early in the season, which is also the 
right thing to do if the plants are desired to 
bloom in winter; cut off the embryo flowers 
and place the stems in pots of sandy soil. 
These will strike and will produce numerous 
little offsets from the axils of the flower-Btem 
leaves. Taken off they will readily strike. 
This species may also be raised from seed in tho 
manner above described. J, Cornhill. 
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A Hansom®. ^©thouge/.Gk^ss.— 

The la-gp-le^toct •(f > v .pljca\imnp), like 

many others e»l the’more ornamental forms of 
Grasses, ha 3 come much into favour of late 
years for mixing with flowering plants in stoves 
and conservatories ; to have it in perfection it 
requires some warmth, especially in winter. 
Although it will live and thrive out-of-doors in 
a warm summer, it will be found to be most 
generally useful grown as a specimen plant in a 
pot. It is of the easiest possible culture, suc¬ 
ceeding well in any kind of soil that is suffi¬ 
ciently porous to allow water to pass freely 
through it, and with water it must be plentifully 
supplied, as from its free rooting character it 
naturally needs a fairly moist soil. It may be 
increased by division. 

Striking Gloxinias in Cocoa-nut 
Fibre. —The leaf-stalks of Gloxinias strike 
readily in Cocoa-nut fibre placed on a bed in 
which there is a gentle warmth. When rooted, 
the bulbs and roots are more easily and safely 
removed from among this material than from 
soil.—S. 

Blue Greenhouse Climbers.—These 
are comparatively scarce, but we have a 
good and really useful one as far as cut bloom 
is concerned in Kennedya australis. It com¬ 
mences to bloom in a cool house in March, and 
lasts in good condition for a considerable length 
of time. A large plant of it trained up to the 
roof of the conservatory at Kew is every spring 
laden with clusters of bright blue pea-shaped 
blossoms, which, associated with flowers of other 
colours where they grow and also in a cut state 
in vases, are exceedingly effective.—C. S. 

4686.— Ipomcea rubroccerulea.— Thisis 
an annual, and an exceedingly fine one too. 
To do its best it should be grown in a warm 
greenhouse, or even a stove, though it is very 
accommodating and will succeed well in a cool 
house or even out of doors in a warm sheltered 
situation, light soil, and genial climate. In 
this latter case it should not be planted out 
till the warm w’eather is well set in in June. 
It is a rapid climber, attaining a height of 10 ft. 
or 12 ft. In habit of growth and form of 
flower it much resembles, of course, the ordinary 
well known Convolvulus major, but is 
much more elegant and handsome. The leaves 
are dark green, smooth, and heart-shaped ; 
the flowers, rich sky-blue, very large. There 
is also a white variety, equally tine. It is 
quite within the reach of an amateur’s powers, 
but it must be kept clean and growing, as it 
is liable to greenfly, and a check of any kind 
is very hurtful ; in short, it is delicate, at least 
ii a young state. The seeds should be sown 
at the end of April or early in May in well 
drained pots or boxes of leaf-mould and sand 
in a rather rough state. Only water the lower 
part of the soil, and cover with a piece of 
glass, as if too wet the seeds will decay before 
germinating. Place in a gentle heat of about 
65°, and when the first rough leaf is formed 
harden off a little and pot singly in 3-in. pots, 
or plant out, 3 or 4 plants together, in large 
pots, boxes, or borders of light rich soil (loam, 
leaf-mould, and sand). The plants must have 
plenty of light and good supplies of water 
when in growth. Some of the other kinds of 
Ipormea are almost equally handsome, especially 
I. limbata elegantissima, I. hederacea superba, 
grandiflora, &c.—B. C. Ravenscroft. 

4700. —Propagating* Cuttings. —Cocoa 
fibre refuse is such a light porous material that 
sand would hardly be needed with it for 
cuttings. We should prefer a compost of one- 
half loam and the remainder equal quantities of 
fine sifted Cocoa fibre and sharp sand all well 
mixed. If sand is scarce, it may be used to the 
extent of one-third with a much smaller quantity 
of soil and then be used only 1 in. in depth on 
the top of the pot. Sand, being sharp and gritty, 
keeps the soil free and porous, and thus the tiny 
new rootlets find in it free access. If the soil 
was tight, it would be almost impossible for 
cuttings to make root. To promote striking or 
rooting, water with tepid water, keepthecuttings 
near the glass, and shade w hen the sun shines 
strongly.—A. D. 

4730.— Phyllanthua nivosus.— Propagate by cut¬ 
tings of the hard shoots placed in sandy soil in heat; 
afterwards pot In sandy loam and flbry peat, with a little 
broken bricks, charcoal, and dried cow dung added. 
Winter temperature 50: to Ob'*, summer temperature 60° 
to 85 t *.—A shtead. 


4737.—Laaiandra macrantb a. — Thi s is propagated 
from cuttings of half-ripened shoots in summer placed in 
sand in heat under a bell-glass; afterwards pot in 
lumpy, rough compost, consisting of sandy peat, flbry 
loam, silver sand, broken pots, and charcoal. Summer 
temperature 00° to 80 v> , winter temperature 50? to eo 1 *.— 
Ashtead. 


FLOWERS. 


THE NEAPOLITAN VIOLET. 

Tins Violet is hardy on the south-west coast of 
England, and in inland counties blooms in the 
open air, during mild weather, throughout the 
winter. In the north it can scarcely be called 
hardy, and, except in sheltered nooks in the 
south, the flowers suffer from frost. To have 
them in perfection, and keep the plant in full 
vigour of health, so as to obtain a continuous 
crop of flowers, it is necessary to protect it with 
glass. This is what is called Violet forcing, 
though in reality the plant is impatient of heat, 
except in a very mild form at the root—and even 
then heat is sometimes more productive of leaves 
than flowers. Success in forcing Neapolitan 
Violets depends more particularly on the pre¬ 
paration theplanthas receivedduringthe previous 
summer than on the immediate means used to 
bring out the flowers ; that is, the flow ers must 
first be grown before they can be made to open. 

This month is a good time to begin preparing 
Violets for the following winter's flowering. 
Get two or three lights of a cold pit or frame in 
readiness by putting in 4 in. of soil, consisting of 
sandy loam and leaf-mould sifted fine. From 
the plants which are under glass and in good 
health, free from red spider on the leaves, and 
with their foliage undamaged in any way, pro¬ 
ceed to take off side shoots for young plants. 
Select the short, stout shoots or runners with a 
bunch of young white roots attached, which 
they are sure to have at this season ; avoid long, 
wiry, horizontal runners, for they are of no use ; 
avoid, also, old crowns which have been flower¬ 
ing all the winter, as these are not worth having 
in comparison with the young side shoots. In¬ 
sert them in the frame in rows 3 in. apart each 
way, and water them in with a watering-pot 
having a very fine rose. Draw the lights over 
them, leaving a little air on, except during frost; 
shade from bright sun for a few days, and 
there will .soon be produced a number of 
sturdy plants to be transplanted to their summer 
quarters; or the old plants, after having 
ceased flowering, may be lifted and pulled to 
pieces, and a sufficient quantity of the young 
stiff side-shoots, which have already made a 
bunch of roots, selected from amongst them. 
These can be at once planted in the ground 
chosen for growing them in throughout the sum¬ 
mer, but the first is the preferable plan. By 
adopting it, the young plants receive no check 
when planted out during the moist weather of 
spring, when they should be in the most active 
growth ; they also are better able to get a good 
hold of the soil before the hot, dry weather of 
summer ensues. 

The choice of a good position in which to 
grow these Violets is a most material point in 
their culture ; and a moist border, under a wall 
or hedge facing the west, will be found to suit 
them admirably. The plants delight in a some¬ 
what stiff soil, with plenty of moisture to feed 
upon during the hot days of summer ; if planted 
in a dry soil facing the sun, it invariably 
becomes a prey to red spider, the foliage gets 
injured and exhausted, and a crop of flowers is 
out of the question. The same ground may be 
occupied year after year by Violets, if the 
ground be dug in winter, and a light dressing of 
thoroughly rotten manure (or leaf-mould, if the 
soil be neavy) be worked in. When well esta¬ 
blished, the prepared plants should be removed 
and planted in their summer quarters, care beir g 
taken to preserve the balls entire. Plant them 
with a trowel 1 ft. apart each way, making 
(with the foot) the ground firm about the plants 
and between the rows, and finally watering 
them. They will want no more water for weeks, 
or until, under the influence of dry weather, the 
soil may show signs of requiring it, when the 
whole should be watered thoroughly. 

The cummer culture, besides watering, only 
consists in keeping the ground clear of weeds 
and cutting away all the wiry horizontal runners 
as they appear ; they will not be very trouble¬ 
some until August, and the most effectual means 
of getting rid of them is by the use of scissors, 


the fine points of which reaches the base of the 
runner amongst the thick bunch of leaves 
without the danger of cutting the leaf-stalks 
instead. 

By the first week in October the plants will 
be coming into bloom, and then is the time to 
have them removed to pits for the winter. In 
the south, all that is necessary is to fill the pits 
with any good friable soil to within 1 ft. of the 
glass, sloping it from back to front; in this 
plant the Violets with their roots lifted with 
balls of soil entire, and place them as closely 
together as they will pack. The balls are, as a 
rule, so large in proportion to the tops that the 
plants above ground will be wide enough apart. 
In the northern parts of the country it will bo 
necessary to place a body of leaves, or a mix¬ 
ture of leaves and litter, under the soil, to pro¬ 
duce a gentle and continuous bottom-heat 
during the early part of winter, in order to keep 
the plants gently growing, and to exclude sharp 
frost. The plants must be kept dry, removing 
the sashes in fine weather, and not allowing a 
drop of rain to fall on the plants, as damp is 
their great enemy in winter, especially in pits, 
where bottom-heat must be used. Damp is not 
so troublesome in cold pita in the south, provided 
the plants be kept from rain. They must be 
frequently looked over, and all damp and 
decayed leaves removed. The surface of the 
soil may be sprinkled with dry sand if damp be 
causing damage. 

Frost must be excluded by covering up the 
pit with a thick coat of dry litter, and lining 
the outside with the same material. Sometimes 
it will be necessary to keep the pit closely 
covered up for days or even w r eeks during severe 
weather ; the flowers open but slowly at those 
periods, and will be found to be without scent, 
which will, however, return with a few hours’ 
exposure to sunshine and fresh air. Red spider 
is the Violet’s greatest enemy ; it is hopeless to 
contend against it by syringing or sulphuring 
the plants ; when spider attacks them in a 
determined manner, it is a sure sign that the 
plants are growing in an unfavourable soil or 
position, or are too dry at the roots, and a 
radical change in the management must be 
effected ; no half-measures will be satisfactory, 
but spider will not be troublesome even during 
the heat of summer if the plants are allowed 
abundance of nourishment at the root. D. C. 


Mask Flowers (Alonsoas).—These are 
small growing plants of annual and perennial 
duration, the annual kinds, however, not being 
sufficiently hardy to remain in the open ground 
unprotected. The best perennial species is A. 
Warscewiczi, which grows about 1 ft. high, 



Mask Flower (Alon&oa iueisa). 


and has small bright orange-red flowers. A. 
linifolia grows from 1 ft. to 1 £ ft. in height, and 
is bushy and compact. The centre branch, as 
well as the surrounding ones, are so displayed 
as to form a symmetrical and graceful specimen, 
the component parts of which are covered from 
almost the base to the summit with innumer 
able glowing light scarlet blossoms. A. acuti- 
folia is a slender growing herb, 1 ft. to 2 ft. in 
height, bearing opposite ovate leaves, coarsely 
serrate, and erect spikes of bright orange-sear- 
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let flowers. Similar to this is A. incisa, which 
we now figure—likewise a very pretty kind . 
A. myrtifolia (Roezl).—The height of this plant 
is from 2 ft. to 2£ ft. ; it is of a very vigorous 

g rowth, and exceedingly floriferous. The in- 
ividual flowers are larger far than in any other 
species of this genus, and of a more intense 
scarlet than those of A. linifolia. A. patagonica, 
a pretty species from Patagonia, is a valu¬ 
able early and free-flowering annual. It grows 
abont 15 in. in height, and forms densely 
branched, compact bushes with at first downy- 
haired, but in an adult state glabrous, glossy 
leaves of a cordate-lanceolate shape. The 
flowers, which are vermilion-scarlet in colour, 
are of fine form and disposed in densely set 
spikes. All are easily grown, and are suscep¬ 
tible of both pot and open ground culture. 
Employed either for large or small masses, or as 
isolated specimens, the Alonsoas produce a 
beautiful effect. The seeds should be sown in 
March and they will flower early in July. 
They may be also propagated by cuttings in the 
spring. A. Warscewiczi is more perennial in 
character than the rest, and it is more shrubby 
in growth, but resembles the others in flowers 
and foliage. As a pot plant it will flower 
freely from early spring until late autumn 
without intermission if the roots are kept well 
nourished. It is rather dwarf and shrubby in 
growth, and can be propagated at any time 
from February to September. The treatment 
iven to the general stock of bedding plants 
uring the winter season will suit this plant. 
In early spring it should be placed in a warm 
frame or greenhouse, w-hero it will soon com¬ 
mence to grow and flower freely. A light rich 
soil should be used in potting, and if large 
plants are desired, they may be shifted on 
every month or six weeks during the growing 
season, keeping the plants regularly stopped 
until about a month before they are required 
in flower, w'hen they will produce fine heads of 
flower-spikes covered with scarlet blossoms. 
This kind will flower freely in 3-in. pots, and 
is then very useful for the front stages in the 
conservatory, and also for room decoration. 

Indian Pinks.—These are among the most 
showy of summer flowering plants ; they are 
easily cultivated, and will grow well in towns. 
They make excellent pot plants for windows or 
greenhouses if plenty of air and light can be 
admitted to them. The seed, which may be had 
from any good seed house, may be sown in pots 
in autumn, and the plants wintered in a cold 
frame and planted out in April, or it may be 
sown in February in a warm house or frame, 
and after hardening off the plants they may be 



planted out also in April. By this means a good 
display of bloom may be had all through the 
summer. Seed may also be sown in the open 
border where the plants are to flower from 
March to the end of April, and a good display of 
bloom in autumn will bo the result. The plants 
should be from 6 in. to 9 in. apart each way, and 
all blooms should be pinched off when they 
begin to fade, with the view of promoting side- 
shoots, which will yield flowers later on, and 
thus keep up a display till cut off by frost. 
The soil should b3 rich if possible, but good 
results may be obtained from any ordinary gar¬ 
den mould. The varieties are now' very numerous, 
and the best way when a variety of colour is 


needed is to get a packet of mixed seed. When 
any varieties occur that it is desirable to 
perpetuate, seed may easily be saved, but to do 
this the plants should be early in order to give 
the seed time to ripen thoroughly. Although 
the plants will survive an ordinary winter in 
warm soils, it is much the best to treat Indian 
Pinks as annuals. 


NOTES ON SUMMER FLOWERS. 

Balsams. —Seeds of the main crop of Bal¬ 
sams should now be coming through the soil, 
and it is not too late to sow a little more seed 
for succession. To have a few plants in flower 
early, the leading seedlings should be potted 
singly into 2^-in. pots, and grown on in a brisk 
heat. Many Balsams are completely spoiled 
by leaving the plants too long in the seed-beds ; 
or potting them in too large pots, when they 
become drawn and spoilt. Unless the roots of 
Balsams soon find their way to the sides of the J 
pots, the plants become lanky and attenuated. 
Balsams in pots require a rich soil and plenty 
of water. 

Carnations. —Plants of the perpetual or 
tree kinds will now be coming into full bloom, 
and will require to be kept free from attacks of 
green fly, and they should also be well watered. 
Those who force flowers for market like to have 
blooms as early as possible, but for general pur¬ 
poses it is desirable to have them in flower in 
April, May, and June. This also applies for 
forcing Pinks; of the latter I have lately seen 
Miss Gibbons, a fine pure white, and coccinea, 
bright scarlet, in fine condition ; Derby Day and 
Lord Lyon, two very fine purple varieties, are 
fast coming on to succeed them. 

Carnations and Picotees.— Those who 
grow tine selections of these will now have them 
in 10-in. and 12-in. pots, three plants of one 
variety in a pot ; they should for the present be 
protected from heavy rains, but as soon as the 
weather becomes settled the pots may be set out- 
of-doors on a cinder-ash bed. Early varieties 
will be making some advancement towards 
blcommg, and the shoots will require staking. 
As the old foliage decays, it should be cut 
away with scissors, an operation which greatly 
improves the appearance of the plants. Any 
blooms thrown up from the bottoms of the 
plants on short stems should be removed. The 
surface soil to beds of Carnations and Picotees 
will require stirring after so much rain, and a 
top-dressing of rotten manure and loam mixed 
together will be found to be of great advantage 
to them. 

Lobelias. —Seedling plants of beddingkinds 
should be picked off into boxes, or beds made 
up in cold frames, to encourago them to grow, 
and also to harden them off preparatory to their 
being planted out in the open ground. Plants 
wintered in pits will now be growing freely 
and may be divided if necessary. Plants of the 
herbaceous or cardinalis type — a class well de¬ 
serving of more extended cultivation—should 
now be potted for blooming or planting out in 
a well prepared bed. Amongst these there are 
now many pretty varieties, and a bed of them 
in flower has a fine appearance. 

Mimuluses.—Plants of selected varieties 
of these held over from last year and re-potted 
at the end of March or early in April will now 
be showing bloom under glass. They should 
therefore be fully exposed to the sun and freely 
watered. During hot weather a cool north 
house is the best place for them. Seedlings are 
progressing fast, and should be potted off and 
encouraged to grow. A bed of Mimuluses is a 
charming sight in the open ground. True, heavy 
rains soon disfigure them, but a hot sunny day 
quickly restores them to their wonted beauty. 

Phloxes and Pentstemons.— A bed of 
the herbaceous Phloxes should now be made. 
The plants should be well established in pots 
before being planted out, as then they quickly 
root into the soil. Pentstemons require to be 
similarly .treated, and during warm, moist, grow¬ 
ing weather they make rapid headway. 

Sweet Williams. —A bed of Sweet Wil¬ 
liams, to be really effective, should have the 
leading shoots tied to stakes, or the wind will 
blow the plants about and make a wreck of 
many of them. The flowers of a good strain 
are so bold in appearance, so varied in cha¬ 
racter, and so handsomely marked, that they 
will repay a little extra attention at the proper 
lime, IX 


Narcissus minor and minimus,— 
Those who possess rockwork or narrow shrub¬ 
bery borders should not overlook these two 
Daffodils when bulb planting time comes round. 
The latter variety is especially attractive when 
growing in large patches on rockwork. It 
flowers abundantly, almost close to the soil.—S 


Dianthus laeiniatus flore-pleno. 

Calceolaria amplexicaulis.— This is 
the best out-door Calceolaria with w hich I am 
acquainted, as it is generally exempt from 
disease, and it will succeed where others fail. 
It grows about 18 in. high ; its flowers are palo 
yellow, and it is very suitable for back rows in 
borders or centres of large beds. It remains in 
flower late in autumn, and as to its spring treat¬ 
ment, we have already planted it out in its 
blooming quarters.—A. N. 

Yuccas on Ivy.—In winter and spring 
one of the most satisfactory combinations that 
can be formed is that of Yuccas on a carpet of 
healthy green Ivy. It matters not whether the 
Yuccas are closely and picturesquely grouped, 
or placed at intervals over the Ivy, the effect is 
excellent. It would be even more charming 
when the Yuccas were in flower and the Ivy bore 
its summer grow’th. 


Dianthus chineusis plenissimus. 

Saving Stock Seed. — I was informed the 
other day by a large grower of Stocks that the 
way in which he kept his strain true was by 
saving seed ot each colour in every alternate 
year, and in no case to save seed of different 
coloured kinds the same season.—W. S. 

Scillas from Seed.— Scilla sibirica is 
a general favourite, and S. bifolia alba, flowering 
at the same time, makes a pleasing companion 
to it. But to see the former in all its loveliness 
it should be planted in a thick line or as an 
edging, if only .3 ft. long, and in a half shady 
position. With a little patience this may easily 
be dono and at no expense. The bulbs are now- 
seeding, and when the seed is ripe it should at 
once be sown thinly in pots, and the pots may 
be stowed away under a hedge, or in any quiet 
place for two or three years, when a rich store 
—quite a treasure trove—will be found ready 
for planting out.—G. F. 

4744.-Centaurea ragU8ina.-Not If the winter i» 
very severe. I have kept it in a sheltered borders in 
mild winters with some a«hes round the stems, btlfc 
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they may pcnorally be saved with the shelter of a turf 
pit or a cold frame, with a forkful of litter over the 
Klees in very cold weather. The best way of getting up 
it stock is to sow the seeds in a hot-bed, and prick off and 
pot as required.—E. H. 

<743.— Moon Seed (Menispermum).—Hiiefly hardy 
deciduous twining plants prop agated by division of the 
roots, or cuttings inspiing under a lundlGht, and by 
see ls sown at the same time ill common gurden soil.— 
AVHTEAD. 


ROSES. 

MARECHAL NIEL ROSES IN POTS. 

In order to have Marshal Niel Roses early, 
there is no better plan than that of growing 
a few plants for very early flowering in pots. 
Thei dea of experimenting with “stocks” on 
which to grow this Hose is now out of the ques¬ 
tion ; it should be grown from cuttings cn its 
own roots, and those who have raised pot Vines 
from eyes successfully cannot (lo better than 
follow the same principle in the case of this 
Rose, with very slight modification. There 
must, of course, be a beginning to every pro¬ 
ject, and just as the pot Vines are started and 
grown with a view to fruiting at a certain time, 
so should canes of this Rose be worked in order 
to enable the grower to have flowers at the time 
best adapted for his particular purpose. To 
make certain of strong healthy caucs, cuttings 
should be taken not later than the end of May 
or beginning of June, selecting for the purpose 
shoots of medium growth, as these are most 
likely to thrive under the course of treatment 
to which they must be subjected in order to 
attain the desired end ; there is no time to bo 
lost; jn fact, after success depends on quick 
and healthy development of root and branch. 
If the outtims he selected with care and in¬ 
serted from three to Bix in a .Tin. or G-in. pot, 
or singly in smaller pots, and placed in a smart 
bottom-heat, they will root readily and grow 
with amazing rapidity. 

A hotbed on the decline, as regards heat, I 
consider to be the safest and best place in which 
to propagate ; there is a sweetness and a grow¬ 
ing atmosphere within a weR-managed frame 
on fermenting material that all soft-woodcd 
cuttings like, and, under such conditions, I find 
Rose cuttings to thrive amazingly. When well- 
rooted they should be potted off in pots vary¬ 
ing in size accordingto the individual strength of 
each plant, aDd again returned to the cutting 
frame till growth is established, after which 
they may be removed to any house or pit that 
can be conveniently spared, and trained up the 
wires like a vine. All growths emanating from 
the ba«e of the plant should be immediately 
stopped, in order to concentrate the whole 
strength in one single rod. It would also be well 
to keep the canes always growing in a perpen¬ 
dicular direction, as the best and simplest pre¬ 
ventive against the production of side shoots, 
which often make their appearance when the 
flow of sap upward is arrested. Occasional 
fumigations will be required to keep green fly 
in check, and daily syringiugs will also enconr 
age growth and assist in the way of cleanli¬ 
ness. 

When the plants Bhow symptoms of growth 
having exhausted itself, more air and less water 
should be given, in order to harden the young 
wood and render it fit to be turned out-of-doors. 
The very fact of the roots being restricted with¬ 
in a 12-in. pot vil cause early maturation, and 
rest Bhould be alt aided to for some time after¬ 
wards. If there be any danger of premature 
excitement, stej a should be taken to obviate 
such a contingency by removing the plants from 
exciting influences and keopiug their roots in a 
quiet (not a dry) state. If the young laterals 
with the future embryo flowers are in an ad¬ 
vanced state, the plants must be retaken in¬ 
doors, where they will have the shelter of a 
cool house, before early frosts make their ap¬ 
pearance. They may bo started gently any 
time after Christmas, but the longer forcing 
an be postponed, and tho more gentle it is 
oirried the better it will be for tho future 
Kose harvest. Rosos grown in this way should 
be treated exactly as pot Vines arc, viz., a fresh 
stock should bo raided every year and thrown 
away after flowering. This n plan which, with 
ordinary intelligence and CTro, will be found to 
givo satisfaction, W. H* 

T,'<>y rpool. 

Digitized by Google 


Clearing Greenhouse Plants of 
Insects. —At this season of the year aphis and 
thrips are apt to be very troublesome, and, from 
the fact that many greenhouses attached to villa 
residences arc badly constructed, an effectual 
fumigation by means of Tohacco smoke in the 
ordinary way becomes somewhat ditficult. My 
own house is a case in point; tho roof is bo 
loosely constructed that the smoke passes away 
through the openings before the insect pests are 
destroyed. I am, therefore, led to adopt a plan 
of my own. Once a week I put some soft soap 
and flowerB of sulphur into 4 galls, of soap-suds, 
mixing all well together. The next process is to 
turn the plants heel upwards and immerse their 
heads in the soapy solution ; but before doing 
this I prepare a circular piece of stiff eard with 
a hole ^ in. in diameter, and a slit reaching from 
the central opening to the circumference of the 
card. This is then stretched so as to allow the 
stem of the plant to be surrounded, and by 
pressing the fingers of the left hand firmly 
against it and to the rim of the pot when the 
plant is turned upside down, no soil can fall 
into the mixture. By gently moving the head 
of the plant backwards and forwards in the 
solution, the leaves become cleansed of insects, 
and as a kind of soapy gloss clings to the leaves 
after they are dry, insects do not quickly infest 
them again. This suggestion is principally in¬ 
tended for amateur cultivators who may be 
placed under circumstances similar to those to 
which I have referred.—D. 


FRUIT. 

Grapes without Artificial Heat.— 
To tboce who have but a limited heated space 
at their command it is of some importance to be 
able to produce good Grapes, fit for dessert, with 
the protection of a glass roof alone. I will 
therefore describe, a & briefly as possible, an 
amateur’s Vinery, that annually finishes off ex¬ 
cellent crops of Grapes without the aid of any 
fire-heat, and with only ordinary care and 
attention. The owner is a retired builder, and 
consequently had a better knowledge of erecting 
the building than of the formation of borders 
and the after management of the Vines, a 
knowledge he had to acquire by hints from local 
gardeners, or the calendars of the gardening 
papers. The dimensions of the house, which 
might be enlarged or reduced without greatly 
altering the result, is 20 ft. long by 12 ft. wide ; 
the back wall is 12 ft. high, the front wall 1 ft. 
6 in. There are no front lights ; but under 
each rafter is a small ventilator. The lights arc 
five in number, and measure 4 ft. each. This, 
as anyone will observe, is a simple structure, 
but it is well adapted to the end in view, which 
is to obtain a sharp-pitched roof, that can catch 
a maximum of sun-heat, and give the slightest 
amount of drip, thus securing a dry and buoyant 
atmosphere, in which the fruit may be kept in 
good condition until the danger of severe frost 
renders it Decessary to cut the remnant of the 
crop. There being no heating apparatus to 
exclude the frost, the house is useless for storing 
plants, so that the Vines are more thoroughly 
rested, as a very cool atmosphere is maintained, 
and the Vines do not get excited into growth 
saoner than those on open walls—a very im¬ 
portant point, as the later they are kept from 
starting the less prospect there is of their 
receiving any severe check from the sudden 
variation of temperature which they would 
receive if started earlier. When they can be no 
longer retarded, which is usually about the 
beginning of April, the house is shut up close, 
and damped down as soon as the sun begins to 
decline, whio'i process is followed until the 
Grapes begin to colour, when the damping is 
discontinued, and air is left on at night. It is 
also most important that ventilating should 
commence as soon as the temperature begins to 
rise, and be gradually increased until mid-day. 
The restrictive system of training is adopted, 
one rod being trained under the centre of each 
light, and every shoot stopped at one joint 
b yond the bunch. The foliage is not crowded, 
Gut every leaf gets tho full benefit of sun and 
nir. The result is from 30 lb. to 40 lb. of Grapes, 
that no professional gardener need be ashamed 
of, to each rod. Tho varieties are Black Ham¬ 
burgh. Sweotwater, and Muscadine. Theborder. 
like the house, is simply, but efficiently formed. 
The coil being naturally good was trenched, 


and several loads of turf and a considerable 
quantity of bones added. No cropping is carried 
on over the Vine roots, which are also at liberty 
to extend into the vegetable quarters in search 
of food. The border is annually deluged with 
sewage manure, and although the Vines are so 
heavily cropped, the wood is strong and well 
matured. It is the system of converting 
Vineries into plant houses that brings the 
majority of inseets to prey on the Vines. Do 
away with the cause, aud you will have no 
reason to complain of these pests. I would, in 
conclusion, strongly advise amateurs to content 
themselveB with old, well-tried sorts that are 
proved to succeed with a moderate temperature, 
for if they are ambitious of rivalling soms of 
our great Grape growers in the growth of Man* 
cats without heat, they may expect to record a 
failure.—J. G. 

4741.—Unfruitful Wall Trees. — If 

“ Cotswold” will dig round his fruit trees and 
manure heavily he will not have to complain of 
want of fruit next year. My plan is this : take 
out the soil round the trees to the depth of 2 ft. 
at a distance of 3 ft. or 4 ft. from the trunks of 
the trees, and extending to a distance of 7 ft. 
from the wall, then till up the excavation to the 
top with solid Btable manure, and on top of that 
throw the soil taken out of the trench. It does 
not require me to be a prophet to say that the 
trees will bear well in future.—G. C. 

1711—Grapes on Long Shoots.— Unripe wood 
is doubtless the cause of the hunches of Grapes appear¬ 
ing so far up the aborts. A dryer, warmer atmosphere 
better ventilated in autunm, with a little Are heat, will 
rectify this in future.— K. II. 

4631.— Peach Plum Tree Dying —From the data 
furnished it i- impossible to say »fwt is the matter with 
the tree; perhaps the severe weather in the previous 
winters may have killed the branches, although tho 
effect was not seen until growth began. But if the tree 
is 11 years old, and has never borne any fruit, it must 
have been in an unhappy condition before. Perhaps if 
one could examine the rootB a more reliable opinion as 
to its condition could be formed, and some suggestions 
offered for its treatment.—E. H. 

4741.—Unfruitful Wall Trees.—I should expect 
in this case the roots of the trees have penetrated too 
deeply into tho earth. As I cannot believe that when 
the roots are ne«r the surface fruit trees will, year after 
year, fall to hear blossoms, the remedy I should suggest 
would bo to lift the roots, doing the work next October. 
—E. H. 

•1632.— Filberts and Nut Trees.— Nuts and Fil¬ 
berts may he propagated from layers and seeds. The 
chief tiling in their management after the trees are 
established is their pruning, and you cannot do better 
than take a well-managed Gooseberry bus*i as a model, 
only, of course, the former will he many times larger. 
A iow wide-spreading hush, producing abundance of 
short, stubby, fruitful spray, is the thing most to be 
desired. — E. H. 

4701.— Manuring Vines.— Speaking generally, man¬ 
ure will not make Vines bear well; in tact, it, if applied 
injudiciously, acts the other way. N ines growing in the 
poorest soil generally show plenty of fruit I he advan¬ 
tage of manuring is to give it size, of course if Vine* 
have been over cropped m previous years, then manure 
may be necessary to restore tho vital powers. Blood, 
under some conditions, is a good thing to use, and it 
may he applied to outside borders in limited quantities 
any time. Try Clay’s Fertiliser.—E. H. 


VEGETABLES. 


Planting Asparagus.— The worst way 
of growing Asparagus with which I am ac¬ 
quainted is in the old-fashioned beds, which de¬ 
vour annually as much stable manure as would 
suffice to dress five times their extent of sur¬ 
face in other parts of the kitchen garden, and 
usually with anything but a satisfactory result. 
I grow single plants in a single row with an in¬ 
terval of 30 in. from plant to plant. Grown in 
this manner, without a second row near them, 
they are able to extend their roots as far as 
they like on either side. I was induced to try 
this method three years ago, from having 
noticed for the last few years a single plant 
which had come up self-sown near the branches 
of an old espalier Apple tree. This plant has 
never been dressed with manure of any sort, 
and I have observed that what was ent from it 
was always finer than the average produce of 
i he beds. I took the hint offered me by this 
intruder, and have profited by it. My Bingle 
row produaed largely last year, and now it has 
received for the first time a top-dressing of ma» 
nnre. Along one side of the row there runs a 
wide path, and on the other is on ordinary 
kitchen garden border, and all that we have to 
attend to is not to dig or crop too near the row. 
An ccQisiooal dressing of salt, or soot And salt 
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one of stable litter, will pro¬ 
bably be quite sufficient to maintain the plants 
in full vigour for several years ; but by growing 
them on this system we can change our ground 
aa often as we like, and plant in other parts of 
the garden new rows when we think it is time 
for anv of the old oneB to be uprooted and des¬ 
troyed. There are probably few plants that re¬ 
quire root-room more than does the Asparagus; 
hence the impropriety of crowding it m beds, 
where, owing to the seedlings which are con¬ 
tinually being produced, it has often to struggle 
even for existence. I have just put in a row of 
one-year-old, which we nused from seed. 

—B. S. 

Dwarf Kidney Scarlet Runner 
.Beans. —The dwarf Kidney Bean is one of the 
moat useful vegetables grown as an out-door 
crop, and it is also most accommodating if 
cu *touted under glass. It is very impatient of 
cold, and therefore a warm sheltered situation 
should be chosen for it. CropB of it are often 
damaged by being sown too soon ; the second 
week in May is a good time to sow the first crop, 
and a second Bowing at the end of May will 
furnish a supply till Scarlet Runners come in, 
after which the dwarf Beans are seldom cared 
f° r * The latter should have 2 ft. between the 
rows, and 10 in. in the row, and the tallgrowers 
2 ft. 6 in. row from row, and 1 ft. apart in the row; 
they like a good, rich soil that has been well 
manured for a previous crop, which is better 
than rank manure, in which the plants are apt 
to run too much to foliage instead of fruitfulness. 
In very hot weather they enjoy a good damping 
over the foliage about five o’clock m the evening 
through a fine-rosed watering-pot or garden 
engine. Such treatment strengthens the plants 
and prolongs the gatherings; it also obviates 
attacks from red spider, to which they are 
U ? or tl10 first 80win g Williams’ Early 
.Prolific is an excellent cropper and comes in 
e *riy. *ud Pale Dun is a good kind for a 
general crop, with Canadian Wonder for large 
pods. Runner Beans require similar treatment 
to the dwarf kinds, with the exception of the 
distance between the rows, ■which should be 4 
ft. apart and 1 ft. in the row. They can be 
grown with sticks in the same way as Peas, 
pinching out the points when they reach the top| 
or they may be run up strings. They are a very 
valuable crop for both the amateur and the 
cottager. They do not take up much room, and 
they can be run on strings against boards or a 
building, on which the old Scarlet, which is one 
of the best for general cropping, has, when in 
flower, a fine appearance. Even in some of the 
most confined town gardens may often be seen 
Scarlet Runners flowering profusely and bearing 
pods in abundance.—J. S. 

4704.— Cucumbers in Frames.— The 
first work you have to perform is to prepare 
properly enough stable manure to fill the pit 
quite full, and not only full, but sufficient to keep 1 
it full when it has settled down. This will take 
a good cartload of long straw, manure, and 
droppings in equal quantities.' Put this into a 
heap, turn it, and shake it well up as it is 
turned ; sprinkle well with water; let it lie till 
it becomes warm, then turn again, and again 
sprinkle with water ; do this se feral times, and 
then it will be fit to put into the pit. Do this 
neatly and evenly, treading down gently and 
allowing 12 in. above the edges of the 
pit for settling. Place the frame over at 
once to box in the heat, and the next day put in 
a barrow-load of soil, three parts yellow loam 
and the other part of rotten manure ; make it 
into a heap in the centre, but cover the manure 
all over with 2 in. of the soil; as soon as the 
steam diminishes put out a couple of plants into 
the hill. As the roots run out of the sides add 
other soil till it is almost level all over. The 
best kind would be Telegraph.—A. D. 

4735.— Mushrooms in Meadows —I have pro¬ 
duced Mushrooms in meadows by inserting lamps of 
spawn about the size of a hen's egg in among the grass 
toward* the end of June, digging holes 3 In. deep with a 
trowel, dropping the lumps of spawn in, and pressing the 
soil down firmly over it. Of course, there is a certain 
amount of chance in the result, as we are lu a measure 
at the mercy of the weather.— E. H. 

4734 . — Cauliflowers and Lettuces being 
Eaten-— Make a puddle of -oot in a pail and dip the 
roots of the plants in Just before planting; give the 
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but of the two the former Is to he preferred, as the tem- 

S erature will be more regular. To give the necessary 
ints would occupy much space, and the question has 
S.»r en u ? di8cu . 88e<1 111 hack numbers of Gardening. 
The chief requisites of success are good spawn, a bed of 
horse manure, that has been well fermented to drive off 
the rank gases, from 15 in. to 18 in. thick, made as firm 
as feet can tread, and some long litter to cover the beds 
and regulate the temperature, which should not be per¬ 
mitted to fall below 60°.—E. H. 


LAW RESPECTING GREENHOUSES. 
My attention has just been directed to the 
correspondence on this subject in your columns, 
and it may prevent your readers from being 
misled by the results of the proceedings in Mr. 
Norris’s case if I refer them to other cases 
decided some time ago, which appear to have 
been unknown to Mr. Norris and his solicitor, 
and in which it is distinctly laid down that 
greenhouses are not exempted from the operation 
of the Act as buildings, but only as regards the 
necessary woodwork of the sashes, doors, and 
frames. 

The first case of which I can find a report 
was in 1863 at the Marylebone Police Court, in 
which a greenhouse was held to be a building 
by Mr. Mansfield, the sitting magistrate. In a 
case at Hammersmith in 1872, the defendant, 
named Hawkins, had erected chimneys to some 
greenhouses without notice. The magistrate 
(Mr. Ingham), after taking time to consider his 
judgment, said “that the intention of the act 
was clear, that all such constructions were to 
be considered as buildings,” &c. 

In 1875, at the Greenwich Police Court, Mr, 
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Balguy, the magistrate, decided a case in the 
same sense, and imposed a penalty of 40s. on 
the defendant for not giving notice. In the 
same year at the Wandsworth Police Court, 
Mr. Ingham, the magistrate, decided a similar 
case in the same way. Both these cases are re¬ 
ported in the Builder, Jan. 23 and August 7, 
18/5, and the editor in a note adds in one case 
‘ ‘ It is strange after so many decisions on the 
subject that this question should be re-opened.” 
Another case was decided at Hammersmith 
Police Court in 1876, by Mr. Bridge, the magi¬ 
strate, in the same way. There have been other 
cases of which I have no report. 

I think the above is sufficient to show that 
Mr. Norris and his solicitor are scarcely safe 

f uides as to the law on this subject.— Charles 
'owler, Hon. Sec., District Surveyor Assocta 
tion, 9, Conduit Street , Regent Strek. 

--Mr. E. Nash and Mr. F. G. Norris miss two 

points on this subject, on either of which a 
district surveyor can interfere : 1st, the law 
requires that behind every house, according to 
its height, a certain clear space shall be left for 
air and ventilation. If it were not for this a 
householder might cover in the whole of his 
back premises with glass, and carry the erection 
as high as his house. The glass of a greenhouse 
would 8top the free circulation of air and venti¬ 
lation as much m bricks and mortar. 2nd, the 
law says no inhabitant may erect any building 
or greenhouse in front of his own house, so as to 
project beyond the front line of his neighbour’s 
building. Within my own knowledge both of 
these points have been enforced by local boards 
before magistrates.—O. P. Q. 
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ground a drawing of lime the next time it is turned over, 
water the plants with soot and water.— E, H, 

4688 .—Mushroom Growing for Pleasure.— 
Both the damp, dark cellar and the dry garret may be 
utilised for ip^hroom culture if fitter is not objected to 


Edgings for Garden Walks.— One of 
the best materials for this purpose is Box, but 
it has the fault of harbouring slugs, especially 
when not subjected to an annual clipping, 
which should be done early in the year; for if 
done late the hot sun scorches the leaves and 
spoils their green appearance. When dressed, 
for instance, in April, the young growths have 
a chance of becoming well developed, and 
k*»ep bright and green during the whole Bum¬ 
mer. If planted in autumn, the long points 
require shortening in April; hut if planted in 
March, it is much better left untouched until 
the following spring. Box should be cut down 
to about 3 in. from the ground, and if this is 
done with regularity every year, it is many 
years before it becomes bare at the bottom. 
Small patches of it here and there occasionally 
decay, especially in kitchen gardens where there 
is mnch wheeling and these should be replaced 
with fresh pieces evory spring. Besides Box, 
various kinds of tiles, made of terra ootta or 
burnt olay, are used for edgings, and, affording 
oo protection to vermin apde factually prevent¬ 


ing the soil from mixing with the gravel, they 
make suitable edgings for kitchen gardens. They 
are laid much in the same way as Box, and 
they should not rise more than 2 in. above the 
level of the walk. Tiles do not look well either 
m pleasure grounds or in the flower garden. 
For the former Grass verges associate best with 
the surroundings, and when beds come close up 
to the walks, a verge of 12 in. or more in 
width should intervene. Grass edgings should 
be trimmed up early in spring, but, unless where 
it is actually necessary, very little should be 
pared off them, or a deep bare face is left which 
does not look well. In spring the Grass grows 
quickly over the cut part, ana during summer 
it should be allowed to grow along the whole 
edge, so as to join the gravel. Cotoneaster mi- 
crophylla makes, under certain circumstances, 
a pretty edging. It cannot certainly be cut so 
close as. Box, but when allowed to grow 
about 4 in. high and 3 in. wide, it looks exceed- 
ingly well, either when in flower or fruit. It 
thrives in any ordinary garden soil, and small 
plants of it may be put in 1 ft. or2 ft. apart and 
pegged down until the edging is thoroughly 
formed. Thrift, too, makes a good edging, grow¬ 
ing as it does scarcely more than 2 in. high, 
while during May, and, indeed, throughout the 
summer, it is covered with bright pink blossoms- 
It may be planted at once, ana it will soon be. 
come established, and form a permanent edging 
for many years.— M. 


TOP-DRESSING PLANTS. 
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These are generally given to enrich impove¬ 
rished soil, and barren fruit trees are often 
brought into fertility by means of them. When 
the roots are down in au uncongenial sub-soil 
top-dressings will not bring them to the surface, 
but they will induce the formation of young 
fibres there, and thus improve the state of the 
tree compared with what it was when its 
sustenance was wholly derived from the tap 
roots. Top-dressings should always be placed 
in contact with some of the roots; for, unless 
this is effected, they are almost useless. Roots 
have a tendency to go down and embed them¬ 
selves in the richest soil, but I have never found 
any of them pushing up towards a rich top¬ 
dressing, that is, if they had to pass through a 
a stratum of matter not suitable to their 
growth. 

It is not an uncommon thing, when turning 
out plants from pots which have been top-dressed 
some time previously, to find the top-dressing 
fall clean away from the entire ball. This 
is the result of not incorporating it thoroughly 
with the old soil, and of not putting the mixture 
well round the roots. The result is the same in 
the case of fruit trees, and in all other instances 
in which top-dressing is not done properly. Of 
course, in these cases, when the material used is 
very rich, much of the fertilising principle is 
washed down amongst the bottom roots, but the 
advantages which attend a free and copious 
surface rooting are lost. I know instances in 
which Vine borders, both inside and out, are 
heavily top-dressed every autumn with rich 
materials, and yet not a root is to be seen when 
they are annually turned up. Vines in such a 
condition might be much improved by having 
the main portion of their roots brought within 
a few inches of the surface, but of this they have 
very little ohance unless fresh top-tdressings are 
occasionally placed directly in contact with 
them. 

Many plants are grown one year in pots from 
which they cannot be removed the next. Vines 
potted and grown on in their fruiting pots this 
season must be kept in the same pots next year 
until they fruit. A quantity of loose exhausted 
soil is generally found on the surface at the end 
of the season, and this shonld not be permitted 
to remain. On the contrary, it Bhould be 
removed, and a top-dressing put in its place, 
and in a position where the roots can take pos¬ 
session of and utilise it when it ib most needed. 
Melons and Cucumbers are much benefited by 
top-dressing. When the latter have produced 
their first crop, a second, quite equal to the first, 
may be obtained by adding a good top-dressing 
to the old plants, an application which renews 
their vigour, and gives them a further lease of 
fruitful life. Probably no plant will reoogniie 
and repay a top-dressing better than an old 
Hcbwita* prNoot*ri»? tree* I h*ve Men 
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old trees of these kinds, scarcely capable of 
bearing a single frnit in midsummer, induced 
not only to bear heavily at that season, but 
come in as early croppers in May through the 
aid of a rich top-dressing. It has the same 
salutary effect on all fruit-bearing trees, whether 
they are confined to the inside of a house or 
exposed on open walls. Such trees, however, 
should not be top-dressed every year, as that 
would too much disturb their roots, which 
should be near the surface. 

Flowering plants in pots are equally benefited 
hy top-dressing. Large plants of Camellias, 
firmly rooted into pots or tubs, and whose life 
would be endangered by a complete shift, may, 
by a suitable surfacing, have years of vigorous j 
life and usefulness added to their career, which 
would otherwise be passed in drooping decline, 
and Azaleas may be benefited in the same way. 
Small quick-growing plants are seldom top- 
dressed ; they generally can be conveniently 
repotted, when no surfacing is needed. With 
cottagers and amateurs, the re-potting of their 
window-plants is often considered to be a 
dangerous operation, and many of these plantB 
are, for this reason, allowed to dwindle for 
years in the same soil and pot. Those who 
are afraid to re-pot annually, should substitute 
a thorough top-dressing; and if the drainage 
below be efficient they will soon be repaid for 
their trouble. 

There are not a great many vegetables that 
need top-dressing at any time. Earthing-up 
may be considered as a form of top-dressing; 
it induces multiplication and surface-rooting 
in many plants. Herb roots are not generally 
re-planted every year, and their productiveness 
is greatly enhanced by an annual spring top¬ 
dressing. This saves mulching, and I infinitely 
prefer the former to the latter; for, when a 
plant, with its roots close to the surface, is 
mulched, the roots grow freely under it, but 
their growth is not substantial, and they gene¬ 
rally die back as soon as the covering is taken 
away, and are not at all of the same healthy 
character as those grown in and protected by 
a suitable top-dressing. I have stated that 
top-dressing may be accomplished at any time, 
which it certainly may without injury ; but I 
prefer applying it in most cases before growth 
is far advanced, in order that it may be made 
available to assist development. J. M. 


Worms in Pots.—I have used Fir tree 
oil for the last twelve months for destroying 
worms in pots, and I find that a solution of 
half a pint to six gallons of water answers the 
purpose admirably ; it soon brings every worm 
to the surface. For woolly aphis at the roots 
of my Auriculas, I have very successfully used 
it at the strength of half a pint to four gallons. 
With delicate plants I generally drench with 
clean water about ten minutes afterwards. I 
use it on my lawn very much weaker, and when 
applied after a shower of rain the worms come 
np in a few minutes. I have not tried it for 
ants, so cannot speak positively, for as yet I 
have not been troubled with them.—J. T. 


Home and Window Gardening. 

How to have Good Window 
Flowers in Spring.— How often do we 
mourn over'the havoc which frost and bitter 
winds make among our favourite spring flowers 1 
Shakespeare, it is true, tells us that the Daffodil 
“takes the winds of March with beauty,” bat 
even the Daffodil is thankful to be spared those 
winds, and much more do many more delicate 
spring flowers rejoice if they may expand under 
the kindly shelter of a greenhouse or frame. 
This is a very old idea, but I doubt if it has yet 
properly laid hold of the popular mind, so I 
venture to reiterate it. There is no need to 
shelter the plants through the winter; all that 
is necessary is at the end of February to take 
np the plants with a good ball of earth and pot 
your plants in good sized pots and good mould, 
and place them in a cola greenhouse or in a 
window sheltered from the frost and cold blasts 
of March. The grateful little nurselings now 
put forth a wealth of luxuriant blossom such as 
you will not see in the garden for six weeks 
later in such aspring as the present. The plants 
t would specially recommend for this courts of 


treatment are, Primroses—single, yellow and 
red ; double, white and lilao ; Polyanthus (a 
most charming pot plant), Myosotis dissitiflora 
(which when once seen will never be forgotten), 
common Violet clumps of Snowdrops and 
Crocus, Dog’s-tooth Violet, and other bulbs; 
Dielytra spectabilis, Wallflower, and many 
others. I need hardly add, the plants thus 
treated should have their wants, considered 
while in the house, and when their beauty is 
over, should be carefully replanted in the garden 
for another year.—C. E. C. 

Sprays for the Hair.—It is well known 
by ladies who use floral decorations in their hair 
at evening parties that the flowers stand the 
heat of the head and the rough usage of a light 
shawl thrown over them far better than the 
leaves do. One lady of my acquaintance is very 
careful to harden off her plants of Maiden-hair 
before cutting the fronds ; another lady always 
soaks her cut fronds in cold water for at least 
twelve hours before using them ; a third presses 
and partially dries her Maiden-hair for two or 
three days before the fronds are wanted; a fourth 
is particular in only using those fronds which 
have brown seed-vessels on the under side, and in 
keeping them in slenderglass tubes full of water, 
which are concealed under the plaits of the hair. 
To these, and to others interested in the matter, 
I commend the leaves of that beautiful green- 



Leaf of Lomatia proplnqua for the hair. 


house evergreen shrub, Lomatia propinqua, as 
the most durable kind of delicate foliage with 
which I am acquainted. The accompanying 
illustration shows a leaf which had been worn 
for two evenings before it was sketched. The 
only preparation which it requires is to twist a 
pieee of wire round its stem, making a loop at 
the end that it may be secured with a hair-pin. 
A few pips of common scarlet Geranium or 
Hyacinth, properly wired, and arranged judi¬ 
ciously amongst the leaflets, form a simple and 
pretty head-dress, which is quickly made up and 
easily fixed in the hair. Many other flowers 
might be similarly used if care be taken to 
choose a leaf of a size proportionate to that of 
the flowers which are to go with it.—W. T. 


TOWN GARDENING. 

WINDOW PLANTS. 

Liliums.—These make splendid pot plants, 
and will do well anywhere but in very bad 
situations. It is usual to treat these as green¬ 
house plants, but if well attended to they can 
be grown well with no more convenience than a 
small piece of ground and a sunny window. 
The most suitable kinds for growth in pots are 
L. auratum, longiflorum, lancifolinm and varie¬ 
ties. The two latter generally do rather better 
than the former; but if those are too costly, the 
common white garden Lily (L. candidum) and 
the Orange or Tiger Lily may be treated in the 
same way. We recommend purchasing fresh 
bulbs every year, though if you have a bed to 
spare, the bulbs when they have once flowered 


in pots may be planted out, and will often do 
well for a few years afterwards. The time for 
potting is in October or November, and the 
plants will flower in late summer or autumn of 
the next year. Obtain good strong and healthy 
bulbs, and put three bulbs in a 9-in. or four in a 
11-in. pot, or one strong one in a 7-in. Put 

? ;ood drainage in the bottom, over that a hand- 
ul or two of old hops, cover the bulbs with 
3 in. or 4 in. of soil at first, and for the 
present the surface of the soil should be 3-in. 
or 4 in. below the rim of the pot, so that 
the bulbs must be put in pretty low down. Use 
a compost of two parts rich loam, one each of 
peat, leaf-mould, and well-rotted manure, with 
sand as required. Pot firmly. Use the soil in 
a rather moist condition, and give no water till 
the stems appear above ground. When potted 
place in a cold frame or pit if you have one, 
or in a window. When the stems appear 
earth up with fresh soil till the pots are 
full, and when growing give a moderate amount 
of water. When the weather gets warm in 
spring, the pots are better plunged in a warm 
bed or border out of doors than standing 
free all round. As they advance give some liquid 
manure, not too strong, at every other watering. 
Just before the blooms open, remove to a 
window—a shady one will do—as the flowers will 
last longer than in the sun ; of course the stems 
must be tied to neat stakes when required, so as 
not to get broken. We do not reoommend these 
bulbs to be used again for pots, but as soon as 
flowering is over, turn them out into a sunny 
well-drained border of deep, light and rich soil, 
and cover up well in winter; the bulbs should 
be put in 6 in. or 8 in. deep. If they grow wel 
ana make fine clumps, you may take some of 
them up in 2 or 3 years’ time and use them for 
potting, but it is a chance if they do more than 
middling. 

Mignonette.— This is a very favourite 
window plant, and deservedly so. By far the 
simplest way is to sow where required in a box 
or boxes, and thin out when well up. Half-a- 
dozen good plants will fill an ordinary window 
box well, though more may be left, but they 
should not be at all thick when young. But to 
grow good pots of Mignonette is quite another 
matter, and requires care. The first thing is to 
consider what sort to grow, as the common 
Mignonette, which is of a rambling or straggling 
growth, will give but a poor result in a pot. 
Any of the new compact habited or “pyramidal” 
as it is called, will be suitable, but the best 
kind for pots in our experience is Miles* 
Hybrid Spiral. Mignonette does not like being 
transplanted, and indeed this cannot be done 
at all unless you have a close frame in which to 
keep the newly-transplanted seedlings in for a 
time ; so that the best plan is to take as many 
5-in. pots as you require (if for exhibition you 
should grow three or four times the number to 
be shown) in March or April, and prepare them 
by putting drainage carefully in each. Three or 
four crocks will be enough; over that put a good 
handful of decayed hops or manure ; then fill 
up with a good rich soil—say two parts of rich 
fibrous loam, and one part each of well-decayed 
manure and leaf-mould, with a little sand. This 
should not be sifted, only well mixed ; the bot¬ 
tom part should be pressed down pretty firmly, 
and the top left rather looser, but still gently 
pressed. Give a good watering when the pot is 
half or two-thirds full, but leave the top dry. 
Have a little fine, rich, sifted soil for the top, and 
sow the seed in this, covering about one-eighth 
of an inch with the fine soil. About a dozen 
seeds of Miles’ Spiral and four or five of a good 
pyramidal kind will be enough for each pot; 
cover with a piece of glass. When the seeds 
oome up tilt the glass a little, and remove it by 
degrees as the seedlings strengthen. Do not 
give any water till the seeds have germinated, 
unless the soil becomes very dry. If properly 
treated none will be needed, as the subsoil was 
well watered, and this will rise under the glass. 
Now observe that it is of the greatest import¬ 
ance that from the time the seedlings appear 
above ground the pots must be kept in as much 
light as possible and close to the glass, be this 
frame or window. They should be keptaltogether 
under glxss until the end of May; indeed, it is 
better in a smoky atmosphere to grow under 
glass from first to last to keep them clean. A 
cool frame, with the seedlings kept within 
4 in. of the glass, and this kept clean, with 
plenty of air> is the best place for the plants to 
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grow in ; but a light Bunny window, if the pots 
are kept close to it and turned round frequently, 
will do. If you have no frame, get one or two 
glass-covered boxes as a good substitute 
and use these until the plants get too tall. As 
soon as the roots get to the sides of the pots 
these should be plunged in coal ashes, spent 
hops, cocoa-fibre, or something, as they will do 
much better so than left free, but it does not 
matter while the plants are small. When 
1 in. high, thin out the plants to one strong one 
in the centre of each pot, if of the pyramidal 
kinds, or to six to nine of the spiral, leaving 
them regularly disposed, and only the strongest 
plants. Keep the soil always moist, but not wet 
for any time ; give plenty of sun, and more and 
more air as the plants progress. If the plants 
are well grown they will not need any stakes, 
but should these be required they must be very 
small and neat, placed on the inside of the plants, 
and very carefully set in, as the leaves are easily 
broken, and the loss of a few spoils the looks of 
the plants. The pyramidal will branch out 
naturally; the centre shoot must be kept upright, 
and the lateral ones carefully disposed at equal 
distances all round. The spiral grows upright, 
and unless the top is pinched out does not shoot 
out laterally, at least not at first, and where 
there are several plants in a pot they look much 
better with only one main spike of bloom. When 
the pots get full of roots give weak liquid manure 
frequently ; if these instructions are carefully 
followed out you will have such Mignonette as 
is seldom seen. Where only one plant is required 
in each pot, it would be rather preferable to sow 
in 3-in., thin out to one plant, and when ready 
just shift on into 5-in. or 6-in. Of course larger 
pots than those mentioned—6-in., 7-in., or 8-in. 
—maybe used if desired, but more plants must be 
used in each in proportion to its size. For later 
or earlier blooming sow later or earlier in 
proportion. For winter - flowering sow in 
August, and plunge the pots out-of-doors or in 
a sunny frame with abundance of air. Tree 
Mignonette should be sown in spring, shifted on, 
and kept growing, and in winter must be safe 
from frost. 

Mimulus (Monkey Flower) makes a 
splendid window plant. Raise from seed as 
directed before. Keep them inside the win¬ 
dow till the end of May, when they may be 
put outside or planted out into boxes. Either 
shade or sun will suit them, but in the latter case 
the pots must be protected. If in pots, pot singly 
in 3-in. or large 60’s when big enough; fill the 
pots half full of broken crocks ; put a little 
Moss or spent Hops on the top, and fill up with 
sandy loam and a little leaf-mould or any light 
soil. Plant very firmly, and when they begin 
to grow and flower give abundance of water. 
Plenty of air and light must be afforded 
throughout. 

Musk is everybody’s flower ; it will grow 
anywhere. Treat similarly to Mimulus, but the 
soil should be richer and not pressed so firmly. 
Musk does best in a close room or greenhouse ; 
it cannot bear draughts or too much air, though 
it should have plenty of light. Give abundance 
of water always. 

Myrtle (Myrtus).—There are two forms of 
this—the narrow or small leaved, and the broad 
leaved. We prefer the latter. These plants 
have aromatic foliage, which is very good for 
mixing with cut flowers, and white blossoms, 
also sweetlv scented, which are produced in 
autumn. Use the same soil and treat similarly, 
on the whole, as for Abutilons, but they do 
not need so large shifts ; one moderate one each 
year is sufficient; and the only pruning needed 
is to pinch the young shoots when about 3 in. 
long in spring, especially the very strong ones, 
so as to keep the plants compact and bushy. 
Large plants of Myrtle may be stood out of 
doors in summer; give plenty of water and 
liquid manure occasionally when in growth, but 
keep cool, though safe from frost, and rather 
dry in winter. Young side shoots, taken off 
when 3 in. long in summer, and inserted in very 
sandy soil, will root easily under a bell-glass or 
in a close frame or box covered with glass and 
shaded from hot sun. Put 6 or 8 cuttings in a 
3-in. pot. 

Orange (Citrus).—These have very hand¬ 
some foliage, which, being large and smooth, can 
be easily kept clean. If you purchase a grafted 
and w'ell established plant from a nurseryman 
you will have flowers as well as foliage ; but 



the difference in size to distinguish one from 
the other, it might be difficult to say that it 
was not a stunted variety of it; but the eggs 
are different, and so are the caterpillar and pupa, 
and their differences are constant, so that there 
can be no doubt as to the species being distinot. 
The egg of the large white Cabbage butterfly is 
oval, and is deposited on the under sides of the 
leaves in clusters of thirty or forty together ; 
that of the present species is more attenuated 
at the point, and is likewise deposited on the 
under sides of the leaves, but singly. Its cater¬ 
pillar is green, with a yellowish stripe down the 
back and along each side, and it is so closely 
covered with hairs as to seem velvety. The 
caterpillar of the large white butterfly is bluish- 
green, and has a similar, though more decided, 
arrangement of colour, but it is sprinkled over 


more of the best off singly into 3-in. pots, using 
good drainage and the soil recommended for 
Abutilons. Water very carefully, as these plants 
cannot endure a wet or sodden soil, yet it must 
be kept moist. If you have a frame or case the 
plants would do better there at first until 


White Cabbage Butterfly. 


the green parts and along the lines of yellow 
with comparatively large black dots. The 
chrysalis of the latter is pale green, speckled 
with black, while the chrysalis of the smaller 
species is pale fresh brown freckled with black. 
There is a third white Cabbage butterfly with 
which this may be confounded, Pieris napi, or 
the green-veined white, a kind readily distin¬ 
guished by the veins on the under side, and 
more especially those of the lower wings being 
edged with green scales. All three species feed 
upon the plants of the Cruciferous Order, such 
as Cabbages, Turnips, and Rape, although by no 
means exclusively ; many others of our garden 
plants, such as Mignonette, Nasturtium, Ac., 
also suffer from them, but not to the same 
extent. No better remedy or alleviation seems 
to have been found for this destructive insect in 
this country than hand-picking; but we find 
that in America, to which country the species 
has of late extended, other measures have been 
fotind effectual. There, salt sprinkled over the 


stronger. Keep the plant or plants clean and 
growing, and rather ary and safe from frost in 
winter; pinoh back the main and any luxuriant 
shoot, so as to induce plenty of branches to form, 
and give a shift into a pot 1 in. or 2 in. larger 
when beginning to grow each spring; in three or 
four years you will have a fine glossy-leaved 

f lant as handsome as a Camellia in the foliage. 

f you like you can graft it with a scion from 
a good kind, but this must be done in heat, so 
it is better to take it to a nursery to be done, 
unless you have conveniences yourself. When 
two or three years old is about the time to per¬ 
form this operation. B. C. R. 
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Cabbages, Ac., it the common remedy, but the 
following plan has been recommended by a Mr. 
Quinn to the New York Institute Farmers’ Club. 
He says—“ I have tried no fewer than fifteen 
different decoctions, and find the best result 
from the application of a mixture composed of 
twenty parts of sulphate of lime, one part of 
carbolio powder, and three or four parts of 
quicklime. This I sprinkle in small quantities 
upon the leaves and parts affected, making the 
application early in the morning before the dew 
i off or after a shower. Frequent repetition 
is sometimes necessary.” 


THB DOMING WBBK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary, May 2 to 7. 

Sowing Dwarf Green Curled Savoys, Walcheren, 
Autumn Self-protecting, Champion, Wilcove Late White, 
Cattell’s Eclipse and Leamington Broccoli. Potting on 
Cockscombs, Celosias, young Cyclamens, and Deutzia 
gracilis. Hoeing up all weeds and suckers amoDgst 
Raspberries, leaving six canes to a root for training. 
Digging out a trench and getting it filled with ferment¬ 
ing material, and otherwise getting it ready for Ridge 
Cucumbers and Vegetable Marrows. Sowing Giant 
Emerald Marrow, Dr. McLean, Ne Plus Ultra, and 
Omega Peas, also two rows of Johnson’s Wonderful 
Longpod Bean. Giving all Broccoli, Turnip, and other 
aeeds a dusting with wood-ashes early in the morning to 
keep down the fly. Digging all flower borders ready for 
planting. Turning over gravel walks in back shrubberies 
to give them a fresh appearance. Looking over all 
Strawberries that are well set. picking off the weak and 
late blossoms, and tying up Lettuces to blanch. Sowing 
Primulas, Cinerarias. Stocks, Asters, and Humeaelegans. 
Potting on Chrysanthemums and Azaleas Sowing Leeks 
and Mustard and Cress. Potting Balsams and spring- 
struck Fuchsias. Stopping all young shoots on Fig trees. 
Planting out Red ana White Celery to come in about the 
middle of August. Hoeing amongst Strawberries. 
Looking over Peach trees on walls, picking off all curled 
leaves, and disbudding them where required. Staking 
and tying up Mignonette in pots. Thinning Turnips, 
Carrots, and Spinach. Renovating all linings round 
frames. Planting out Sweet Baail Into a rough frame 
for protection. Hoeing amongst all growing crops. Stick¬ 
ing Peas and getting them earthed up. 

Glasshouses. 

Stove and Greenhouse Plants.—The 
earliest tuberous Begonias will now be fast 
approaching the liowering state, and should 
receive a liberal amount of air in order to keep 
them dwarf and stocky, a condition that will 
ensure them a long season of beauty. Young 
Cyclamens that were Bown in autumn will now 
be best grown on in close frames, giving them 
very liberal treatment all through the growing 
season, when they will make fine blooming 
plants by autumn. Others sown early in spring 
will now require pricking out into pans, in rich, 
light soil, and should be kept growing in warm 
quarters. Push on a good batch of Amarantus 
salicifoliuB and A. tricolor ; those will be found 
useful in the conservatory by-and-bye. Attend 
carefully to Vallotas, now that they have com¬ 
menced growing, and endeavour to get a good 
development of healthy foliage on them. These 
will now require close frame treatment, but 
expose them to all the sunshine possible, to give 
substance to the foliage and an early ripeness to 
the bulbs. Any one requiring a beautiful 
miniature basket plant for a small conservatory 
or a Wardian case Bhould now divide Sibthorpia 
europaea varieg&ta, and place it in small baskets 
or pans, over the edges of which it will grow 
ana show its beautiful habit and variegation to 
perfection. Where only one house is devoted 
to stove plants it will be necessary to make use 
of heated frames for forwarding young soft- 
wooded stock. Most of the winter-blooming 
plants will now do equally well in warm frames 
as in the stove. These should now be pushed 
forward rapidly, and as fast as they fill their 
pot with roots should be moved into pots a size 
larger. Maintain a moist atmosphere around 
them, and shade moderately during, bright 
weather, closing up early on tine days. Quan¬ 
tities of fresh cuttings should now be put in ; 
these will make smaller but useful plants if grown 
on freely during the remainder of the season. 
Keep the different varieties of Coleus well up to 
the light and in full Bun, in order to get up their 
colour early, as they are among the most useful 
plants for the conservatory to succeed the early- 
forced plants of Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Ac., 
which will now soon be over. Attend to the 
pricking out and potting on of young Gloxinias 
and other seedling plants in this house. 

Ferns.— These will stow be throwing up a 
mass of young fronds, which must be carefully 
W»tohed f ip order fo preyept th$m from getting 


spoiled in their upward course by becoming 
entangled with the old fronds. This will be 
particularly necessary in the case of the 
Gleiohenias and others, such as Davallia aculeata, 
that form their fronds tier above tier. The 
oentres of these kinds should be kept well 
opened out while the young fronds are develop¬ 
ing. Large supplies of water will now be required 
by all kinds growing freely, and the tree 
varieties will require their stems damping several 
times daily during hot weather. Plants grow¬ 
ing in baskets will require more attention than 
those in pots, as the air, having full access to 
the outsides of the baskets, quickly dries them 
up. Among the finest kinds for growing in 
baskets are Goniophlebium subaur>culatum, 
Asplenium caudatum, and A. Berra. Among 
the smaller growing sorts suitable for baskets 
may be named the different varieties of Adian- 
turns ; those that form underground rhizomes 
are the best, as they quickly travel to all parts 
of the baskets, and soon form a perfect ball of 
delicate verdure. Two of the freest growers in 
this way are A. assimile and A. amabile ; but 
the most beautiful and distinct of all the 
Adiantums for a basket is A. lunulatum. 
Flower Garden. 

Where bedding plants are grown in quantity, 
the work of planting out must now be com¬ 
menced in earnest, beginning with the hardiest 
subjects, that have been well hardened off by 
full exposure during the last month. Calceo¬ 
larias should be put out as early as possible, for 
unless they are well established before hot, dry 
weather sets ip, they are liable to suffer 
through the check sustained by removal. We 
lant moderately deep, taking care to get a good 
all of earth to each plant, and if the weather 
be very bright, scorching in the daytime and 
cold at night, we place a light evergreen branch 
on the sonth side of each plant. This both 
shelters and shades until the plants have 
beoome fully established. One good soaking of 
water, to settle the Boil about the roots, is all 
we find necessary if the soil is in a moderately 
moist condition; for at this early date the 
application of too much water checks rather 
than encourages root growth, and so long as 
freshly planted subjects do not flag or show 
signs of distress, they are best without it. 
Edging plants, such as Cerastiums, Echeverias, 
Golden Feather, and Mentha gibraltarioa may 
be finally planted as the beds and borders are 
cleared and prepared for their reception ; and 
all cold pits and temporary shelters will be 
useful for gradually hardening off subjects of a 
more tender character, that will come in for 
planting during the coming month. As a rule 
it is not safe to plant Pelargoniums, Verbenas, 
Heliotropes, Ac., in open beds before the middle 
of May, even in favoured localities ; but there 
are generally some sheltered positions under 
lofty trees or buildings when spring frostB are 
less to be dreaded, and these may be safely 
planted a week or a fortnight before the general 
stock is pnt ont, both for getting the full benefit 
of early planting and for relieving the press of 
work that invariably occurs in May. 

Fine-follaged Plants that have lately 
become so popular for out-door decoration will 
now need considerably more space and cooler 
quarters under glass than hitherto. Cold or 
unheated houses are exceptionally serviceable 
where Cannas, Castor-oil plants, Musas, or Tree 
Ferns are being prepared for open-air positions ; 
as if kept in hot, close structures, the young 
growth increases so fast after this date, that, 
although when put out the plants may look 
much better, yet their final progress will not be 
so satisfactory as those brought ou in gradually 
progressive temperatures according as solar heat 
increases. 

Dwarf carpet-bedding plants, such as Alter- 
nantheras, Coleuses, and similar subjects, will 
now be best in pits or frames where they can be 
exposed on favourable occasions, and shut up 
dose with sun heat when oold nights follow 
bright days, as sudden checks disfigure the 
foliage. 

Routine work, consisting of mowing, sweep¬ 
ing, and general clearing up, will now need 
constant attention. * This is a good time for 
clipping Box edgings, as they quickly start 
again and make just sufficient growth to take off 
the straight-edged, formal aspoot of a clipped 
surface ; and when it is in good condition wore 
we no liye edgings equal to tbom, 


Hardy plants in mixed borders and isolated 
beds are now extremely effective. The different 
varieties of Polyanthus and Oxlip are in excellent 
condition, as are also Auriculas. Many doubt 
whether Auriculas will succeed out-of-doors. 
We have at the present time some very fine 
clumps of them on a border of stiff cold soil in a 
most exposed position—a north-east corner 
where very little else will grow, and, although 
a fortnight later than those in the sheltered 
portions of the grounds, they are in every way 
equally satisfactory. Gentians are brilliant in 
colouring, and borders carpeted with Myosotis 
dissitiflora are extremely gay. A good plant 
for shrubbery borders or semi-wild portions of 
the grounds is the old-fashioned Honesty 
(Lunaria biennis). This, when covered with 
large heads of purple flowers, has a pretty 
appearance, and it is equally interesting when 
its circular transparent seed-pods are ripe ; when 
once established this will produce seed and take 
care of itself. Continue to prick off into nur¬ 
sery beds seedlings of Delphiniums, Sweet Wil¬ 
liams, Ac., so that they may gain strength and 
become fit for filling vacancies in mixed borders 
as soon as spring flowers are over. See that 
cuttings of Roses do not get dry, and partially 
shade them until well rooted. Put in cuttings 
under hand-glasses of Arabia, Aubrietias, and 
the earliest flowering spring plants in a cool 
shaded position. Divide and replant double and 
single Primroses, keeping them moist and 
shading them until well established. 

Fruit. 

Orohard House. —With the exception of 
Pears, which are sometimes left out-of-doors 
until the buds become prominent, all other 
kinds will be sufficiently advanced to admit of 
gentle fumigation. It rarely happens that 
every tree is free from aphis at the end of the 
flowering season ; and, as smoking cannot be 
continued while the fruit is setting, one is apt 
to look forward with impatience to the day 
when he may wage war with this troublesome 
and destructive enemy. Light attacks at inter¬ 
vals of a few days will be found the safest and 
most effectual way of clearing the trees. Black 
fly is more troublesome and difficult to eradicate 
when fairly established on the trees. The best 
remedy is frequent dipping in Tobacco-water or 
a solution of Gishurst Compound. The watering 
of pot trees will now require great care and 
judgment, too muchwater being perhaps as in¬ 
jurious as too little; and on this account one 
person should be deputed to the performan ce of 
this work. For some time to come the cold 
house should be watered in the morning, but as 
days increase in length and nights become 
warmer, the evening will be the best time. 
Every house should contain a well-supplied cis¬ 
tern, from which tepid water can be obtained at 
all times ; but in the event of its containing 
lime, the soft water from the roof should be con¬ 
veyed into a separate tank for syringing pur¬ 
poses, as caloareous matter disfigures the woolly 
coat of the Peach. Stimulating food may consist 
of good mulchingsof manure, rich loam, and bone 
dust, guano water and diluted liquid being used 
alternately two or three times a week in quan¬ 
tities that will permeate every part of the soil. 
The trees may now be syringed twice a day 
when the weather is fine—once before the ven¬ 
tilators are opened, and again after they are 
closed for the day. always bearing in mind that 
the foliage should get dry before nightfall. If 
Strawberries occupy the shelves, they will re¬ 
quire special attention if they are to be kept 
free from spider. The plants should occupy a 
light airy place near the glass, in which the 
flowers will be protected from the direct force 
of the syringe. In the forcing orchard house 
good feeding and syringing will be needful. 
The temperature may now range from 60° at 
night to 75° by day, with air circulating 
through it at all times, the latter part of the 
afternoon excepted, when it should be kept 
close for two or three hours after syringing. If 
any of the trees require further stopping, the 
strongest laterals may be stopped at the second 
or third leaf, and the points of leading shoots 
in front of the fruit may be taken out \ but 
weaker growths may be left, as too much 
severity in this respect does not increase the 
size of the fruit. 

Outdoor Fruit. 

The pressure of work in every garden is now 
so great that negligence m regards some Is *\» 
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moat inevitable ; but under no circumstances de¬ 
lay the attacking of aphides on fruit trees the 
moment they are perceived. Peaches and 
Cherries are peculiarly liable to their attacks 
just now, and it is only by a timely vigorous 
onslaught that immunity from these pests can 
be assured. Dustings of Tobacco powder or 
■yringings with Tobacco water are the safest 
antidotes, and a good preventive is Byringing 
occasionally with soapy water; this latter is 
also a deterrent as regards red Bpider, which, 
particularly in a dry season, plays sad havoc 
with Peaches. Timely disbudding and stop¬ 
ping of Btrong growing shoots, in order to equa¬ 
lise the growth over all parts of the tree, is also 
of great importance. As to which shoots re¬ 
quire stopping, nobody can make a mistake, 
out more judgment and thought are requisite 
as to how thin to disbud, seeing that the opera¬ 
tion must be guided largely by surrounding cir¬ 
cumstances, both as to climate, soil, and variety 
of tree ; but to any in doubt a safe rule to fol¬ 
low will be to at least thin sufficiently that no 
one shoot will overlie another, or, in other 
words, every shoot should have full exposure 
to light and sunshine. If Apricots are but 
thinly fruited, and in consequence have a ten¬ 
dency to make a profusion of wood, persistent 
stopping of sub-laterals will prove conducive to 
future fruitfulness. No matter how long the 
new shoots made may be, if the side laterals 
are kept closely pinched throughout the Beason 
fruit buds willform on their entire length. Mag¬ 
gots are sometimes troublesome ; their presence 
may be suspected when the leaves curl up, and 
on examination they will be found ensconced in 
them ; obviously, therefore, the only remedy is 
hand-picking. Water and mulch newly planted 
trees, and syringe the whole with tepid water 
in order to dislodge fallen blossoms, which only 
assist in harbouring ants and woodlice to the 
detriment of the fruit. The frost has killed 
back the unripened shoots of Figs, and these 
should now be cut back to the live part, and 
the others tied into the wall. 

Melons in pits and frames, if carefully 
guarded from checks, will now make good pro¬ 
gress. Keep the young growths thinly trained, 
and induce a short-jointed wiry growth by keep¬ 
ing up a strong heat, with free ventilation. Im¬ 
pregnate all female flowers as they open, and 
raise them up to the influence of warmth and 
light. Pinch out the points of the shoots when 
the young Melons begin to swell, and select the 
most evenly balanced on each plant for the crop. 
Look well after the linings, and renovate them 
back and front alternately. Cover up with good 
dry mats, as nights are very cold and change¬ 
able ; and a single mat or piece of canvas spread 
over the glass will prevent radiation, and tend 
to the health and vigour of the plants. Make 
frequent sowings of seeds, ana throw away 
stock plants when they become pot-bound. 
Vegetables. 

Scarlet Runners, French Beans, 
Kale, Peas. —A full crop of Scarlet Runners 
should now be sown. It does not do to let any 
considerable length of time elapse between this 
and the sowing already advised, as if the first 
happens to suffer through frost those now 
planted will succeed them without any loss of 
time. At the same time put iu some more 
dwarf Beans. Green Curled and Cottager's Kale 
should now be sown; these will come in for 
planting upon ground vacant from the early 
crops of Potatoes, Peas, &c. The Cottager’s 
Kale should be grown in every garden, large or 
small; it is as far superior to any other variety 
of the Kale tribe as a spring Cauliflower is to 
A winter Broccoli. The seed is generally mixed, 
some of the plants coming up quito green, 
whilst others are tinged with purple. These 
latter only should be planted, as, both in 
flavour and texture, they are much superior to 
the green, and but little inferior to Brussels 
Sprouts. 

Cauliflowers, Brussel* Sprouts, 
and Broccoli. —When spring-sown Cauli¬ 
flowers and Brussels Sprouts have got about 
3 in. high they should be thiqued out in 
the seed-beds so as to leave them Q in. apart, or 
if transplanted into a nursery bed at the above 
size, it will be still better for the plants. The 
beds to receive them should oonsiat of light, 
open soil, tolerably rioh, and about <3 iu. in 
depth, on a hard surface of ashes; so managed, 
they will tftgm ait* #hd yigqur by the pipe 
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they are required to be finally planted out, and 
can be moved to where they are to be grown 
even in dry weather, as they will be found with 
a far greater body of roots thaa when allowed 
to remain in the seed-bed until the time of 
planting. The final planting can also in this 
way be longer deferred, thereby giving ad¬ 
ditional time for the clearing of the ground they 
are to occupy, which, especially in small gar¬ 
dens, is an advantage worth considering. 
Another sowing of summer Cauliflower, as well 
as some more autumn Broccoli to succeed the 
first sowing, should be made; also more Broc¬ 
coli to come in through the winter and spring. 
All seedB of this description should have a good 
open situation away from trees and walls, 
under the influence of which these vegetables 
are often sown, the effect being that the plants 
always become drawn and weakly. When the 
ground is dry on the surface, any that has been 
cropped for some time should lie hoed over as 
soon as there is an appearance of weeds; by 
thus disturbing them direotly they vegetate, 
much less labour is involved in their destruction 
than if they be permitted to attain a consider¬ 
able size. Use the implement freely, so as to 
stir the ground 2 in. or 3 in. deep, leaving the 
top as loose and open as possible, whioh will 
assist the growth of the crops. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


4689.— Cutting- down Oleanders.— I 
would advise “ Junia” to cut the plant down at 
once to 12 in. or 18 in. As soon as it shoots, 
and the weather is mild enough, place it out of 
doors, giving it as much sun as possible, and 
plenty of water, bringing it indoors at the end 
of October, or when frost ia likely to oocnr. 
This will ripen the wood to induce it to flower 
next year.—G. A. W. 

4713. — Painting 1 Greenhouses.— This 
is a difficult question to answer, because nothing 
is said as to the nature of the greenhouse, 
whether built with lights of narrow intervals 
between the bars, or whether built with rafters 
having wide intervals ; also nothing is said as 
to whether the work is old or new. If new, 
the trade pricelist gives the charge at 3&d., 
4}d., and 5£d. for 1, 2, and 3 coats per yard 
super. Old work it is more difficult to price, 
because it may need scraping and repairs to 
putty. Really the best thing to do is to get 
some local painter to see the work and give a 
price, or perhaps two tradesmen. The cheapest 
is, however, not always the best; the work in 
each case may be as good, but paints differ. 
Some are genuine, others are mere trash.—A. D. 

4731.— Filling Flower Bede.— Pansies 
raised from seed, if sown in the autumn, will 
give a good show of flower early, and for a long 
time. Stocks and Asters dibbled in amongst 
them would continue the bloom till the autumn. 
Any early blooming annuals sown now will give 
no bloom till the end of June, and then these do 
not last long, except it be Mignonette. Candy¬ 
tuft and Nemophila are the earliest, and mix 
well, as the Candytuft stands well up above the 
creeping Nemophila. It is yet a good time to 
sow seed of Petunias, and these, when planted 
out, get into flower as early as any bedding 
plants. Once well in bloom, they make a bright 
show of flower till the winter comes. A six¬ 
penny packet of seed will thus produce a bed of 
beautiful colours all through the summer and 
autumn.—A. D. 

4695. — Edging Plants. —All the plants you 
name should do well in the sunshine ; indeed, 
some need all they can get to enable their 
beauties to be seen. This is specially the oase 
with PortuUcas, Godetias, and Convolvulus, as 
these close their blooms after the sun is gone off. 
Forget-me-nots and Alyssum are not annuals. 
They will do better in the shade for the summer, 
and may be transplanted into a sunny place in 
the autumn to bloom in the spring. For edging 
a bed of Pansies we should. prefer Viola Blue¬ 
bell, because it gives plenty of bloom and colour 
all through the summer and autumn, and is in 
keeping with the oocupants of the bed. Pansies 
are not particularly bright flowers, and a 
strong coloured edging would kill the hue of the 
Pansies. A nice pale neutral hue is got from 
Sedum glauoum (silver-grey) or {ropi 
leouoda gUno*—A. D, 


i 4702.—Marvel of PAru from Seed.— 
1 The seed should be sewn as early as possible in 
I a warm house. When the young plants are large 
| enough to . handle, prick them out into pots or 
I pans some 2 in. apart in fine, free, well sanded 
! compost. Keep them well to the light, and 
about the end of May turn them out into a oold 
frame, gradually inuring them to the open air 
until the end of the first week in June, when 
they are to be planted out in the open ground, 
choosing the most sunny and sheltered position 
at command. When the plants are well in 
growth, mulch with good rotten manure, and 
water copiously in hot, dry weather. The 
Marvel of Peru may be grown, if so desired, as 
a pot plant, in which case shift i nto small pots 
instead of planting ont, repotting when neces- 
sary in a rich compost of two parts loam and 
| one part leaf-mould and decayed manure in equal 
j proportions. But little stopping will be required, 
os the plant naturally assumes a branching 
habit.—J. C., Byjltet. 

4693. —Alpine Plants for Window¬ 
sill.—The best plan would be to have a box 
made of the size of the window, filling the same 
i with good loamy soil. In order to insure the 
best effect, the box might be sloped a little and 
some stones inserted, that is to say, half buried 
in the earth, thus imitating on a small soale 
the natural disposition of the soil where many 
alpines grow In their native habitats. Suitable 
subjects will be found in the Stonecrops, such 
as Sedum Lydium, glaucum, and sore aureum, 
Saxifraga pyramidalis longifolia, and any of the 
encrusted Saxifrages. Then there are the 
Houseleeks,* such as Sempervivum heteratri- 
ohum, rustioum, and oalifornicnm, and the hardy 
Cactus. The Cobweb Houseleek must not be 
forgotten. These would make a good beginning 
ana would make an interesting and varied col¬ 
lection. The Stonecrops planted in front would 
droop down and form a neat curtain of foliage 
clothing the underwork, and the other plants 
would be arranged according to the taste of the 
grower.— J. Cobxhill. 

4736.—Flowers for Narrow North 
Border. —A border 1 ft. in width in front of 
a Laurel hedge may well be said to be no 
border at all. When the hedge makes its 
summer growth, where is the border ? and at 
all times, what root room can there be ? Even if 
such a narrow strip were dug deep in the 
autumn, it would be as full of roots as well could 
be again in the summer, so that it is evident 
ou are expecting too much when you look for 
owerB in such a place. Probably, the best 
thing to do would be to top-dress it with fine 
soil, and plant over it Sedums, such as acre 
aureum, the silver glaucum, and the green 
Lydium ; also some of the Houseleeks, Buch as 
Sempervivum tectoruxn, californicum, mon- 
tanum, and the Cobweb variety. These things 
once established would make a permanent 
bordering and look neat. If you really want 
flowers, you had better try firm rooting things 
suoh as Wallflowers, Snapdragons, Pentstemons, 
Sweet Williams, and similar biennials, things 
that can easily be raised from seed, and thus 
a regular supply maintained. If there were 
more surface space and real root food, Pansies, 
Primroses, Hepaticas, Aubrietias, and indeed 
any spring blooming plants would do well; 
because, being in a shaded, cool situation, they 
would, if blooming later than in a sunny spot, 
bloom much longer, and be very gay for a 
long time. Some early blooming annuals 
(Saponaria, Candytuft, and Nemophila) might 
also be sown here and there, but you must not 
look for great results with such a narrow and 
poor border.—A. D. 

4710.— Greenhouses In Towns. —There 
is no reason why you should not succeed in 
growing many kinds of plants in the situation 
described. Ferns may oe grown, but in that 
case the roof would have to be shaded, and the 
sides of the structure also if of glass. We would 
advise the oulture only of the most easily grown 
subjects for a time, such as Fuchsias, Geraniums, 
Lobelias, Lan tanas, Paris Daisies, or anything of 
a free-growing nature. Cobrea scandens, Lophos- 
permum scandens, Maursndia Barclayana, and a 
Passion Flower might be trained under the roof, 
■o as to give a little shade without obscuring the 
other inmates to too great an extent. If a 
rookery is made, let it be in the shad ieBt part of 
the house, and plant the Passion Flower so as to 
be to trained m *> veil «cr*«n tbe Fern* frwa 
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the hot sun. It is always a difficult matter to 
grow Ferns and flowering plants well together, 
as the former like a more close, moist atmo¬ 
sphere than is good for the latter; still, with 
care, the two may be grown in the same struc¬ 
ture. If the plants are to be kept over the 
winter the house must, of course, be heated.— 
J. C. 

4709.—Plants tor Rookwork — Ferns 
requiring shade, it is a matter of some difficulty to 
find any number of flowering plants that can be 
made to thrive well with them. Bulbs of 
Naroissi and Snowdrops may be planted here 
and there ; they will come into bloom and make 
the place gay before the Ferns begin to grow. 
Primulas of several kinds will sIbo do well in a 
shady situation, the best of which are P. cor- 
tusoides amoena, denticulate amcena, japonica, 
and the many beautiful single and double forms 
of the common Primrose. Scilla sibirica and 
winter Aconite might also be dotted in here 
and there. Other suitable subjects consist of 
Saxifrage sarmentoso and umbrosa, Ramondia 
pyrenaica, and the Gentianella.—J. C. B. 

4687.— Sowing 1 Lilium auratum. — 
Those who succeed best in raising this Lily from 
seed assert that the seed should be sown as 
soon as ripe. The compost should be free, well 
sanded, pressed firm, and well watered before 
sowing. Cover the soil with moss and a pane of 
glass and plunge the pot to the rim in a cold 
name in a shady aspect. Allow the young 
plants to remain one season in the seed-pan, and 
the following October turn them out and put 
them (eight together) in a 6-in. pot.—J. C. 

4705.—Branches of Azaleas Wither¬ 
ing 1 .— Something must have gone wrong with 
the roots, I should imagine. Au that can be done 
is to wait until the plant has done flowering 
and then make an examination of the state of 
the soil. PerhapB the drainage has gone wrong 
—become choked, in which case, work it all 
away, giving a dean pot and fresh drainage. 
—J. 0. 

4698.—Jasmines for Winter Flower¬ 
ing. —We presume that you refer to the Jas- 
minum Samoac, a plant which demands the ac¬ 
commodation of a warm house. The plants should 
be potted in April into a nice well sanded compost 
of equal parts loam and peat, keeping tnem 
near the glass throughout the summer, admitting 
air in hot weather, and maintaining the atmo¬ 
sphere in a moist condition. Towards the latter 
end of the summer, admit a more free circulation 
of air in order to well ripen the wood and winter 
the plants in a temperature of 55°.—J. C. B. 

4729.—Making Soot-water.—It Is not absolutely 
necessary that soot should be put into a bag before being 
added to water, as after being well stirred it will settle 
at the bottom, and, unless specially disturbed, will not 
materially foul the water. A bag must be very fine in 
texture to prevent soot from working through. The bag 
is perhaps most useful to prevent cinders or other rub¬ 
bish in the soot from becoming mixed with the water. 
To a peck of clean soot add eight gallons of water. Stir 
well when first added, and it will be ready for use the 
next day. If always stirred just after being used it will 
always be well settled ere it is again required. 

4743.— Coping for Walls.—If well done, the cement 
alone will be better than if mixed with stones or cobblea 
Of course there must be a proportion of sand. The work 
should be done in dry weather, so as to get it Arm and 
hard before rain falls, and then it will be quite imper¬ 
vious.—E. H. 

4684.— Cucumbers without Hotbeds.— The cul¬ 
ture of Cucumbers in frames without bottom heat is 
quite a question of solar heat. If yon begin too early, the 
plants may fail for want of warmth should a few cloudy, 
cold days intervene. We raise many Cucumbers every 
spring in a greenhouse without heat, sowing in pots the 
last week in April. You had better do the same, unless 
you can get plants elsewhere. If yon can, then make up 
the soil in the frame higher in the centre, adding peat, 
loam, and well-decayed manure; then plant out and 
keep the frame shut close, except when the sun shines 
with great power. Cucumbers do well in frames without 
bottom heat from the beginning of June to the end of 
September.—A. D. 

4085.—Pig Manure —Pig manure is a cold, wet 
substance that doeB not heat like horse manure. The 
food differs so much, as also do the animals. We fail to 
see what good sawdust will do, and probably it will breed 
maggots and fungus. A fourth of pig manure to three 
fourths of stable manure will do no harm ; it may, in 
fact, help to prolong the heat, because that would for 
the time be less violent.—A. D. 

4088.—Pigeon Manure— Pigeon manure would be 
valuable for Celery if mixed in the proportion of one-half 
with some road droppings or any animal manure. It 
would also make strong liquid manure if to one bushel 
of the manure were added to twelve gallons of water. 
However used the manure should not be too fresh. If 
no other manure is available, mix it with an equal 
quantity of garden roil for a short time before using.— 
A. D. 

471?.— Double Begonias ft*om Seed— Double 
Varieties of florist flowers do not, as a rule, come up so 


freely as the single kinds, and Begonias form no excep¬ 
tion to this law. With good seed, however, a portion 
should germinate, and if it does not do so when well 
tended, it is undoubtedly wanting in germinative power. 
—C. B. 

4096.—Lilacs for Winter Flowering. — Lilacs 
for forcing should be grown on good ground during the 
summer. It is of great importance that the wood be 
strong and well matured. As soon as the leaf falls, take 
up the plants and cram the roots into pots just large 
enough to contain them. About the beginning of Novem¬ 
ber introduce them into gentle warmth and keep them 
well watered.—C. 

4689.—Cutting down Oleanders —The present is 
an excellent time to cut them down, as they will imme¬ 
diately break out from the old wood again. You may 
cut down to within 1 ft. of the soil if you like.—C. B. 

4705. — Evergreen Flowering Scrubs. — We 
think that the Lanrustinus and Berberls Darwini would 
best suit you, as they may be trained into the desired 
form, and contrast well as regards colour of bloom.— 
C. B. _ 


4787. — Lobelias in Pots. — J. Roberts. — 8ow the 
seed in a frame, and when np prick the plants into 3-in. 
pots, putting about three in each. Keep near the glass 
and give plenty of air. When the small pots are full of 
roots, repot the plants into5-ln. one*, in which they may 
be allowed to flower. It is not necessary to stop theshoots 
unless they grow very straggling. 

4788. — Double Zinnias. — When should double 
Zinnias be planted out? and in what soil and situation? 
Is it necessary to pot them (from the hot-bed) first 7 and 
if so, more than once ?— Gemma Tureen. [Pot them 
into 4-in. pots, and when well established harden them 
off. Plant out early in June in the warmest part of the 
garden, and in a bed of deep, light, rich soil.] 

4789. — Selecting Bunches of Grapes.- J. M.— 
When a Vine bud puts forth two bunches of apparently 
equal size and value, one has necessarily to be removed. 
That nearest the stock should be retained. 

4790. — Covering Mushroom Beds.— R. U .—As 
soon as the spawn is found all over the surface of the 
bed, put on a little sifted soil. A moist temperature of 
00’ to 05’ will do very well. 

4791. — American Blight on Fruit Trees — 
Amateur.— Scrape ont as much of the blight from the 
cankered parts as you can, and then apply paraffin oil or 
Git hunt Compound with a stiff brush. It may be done 
now, but during winter is the best time. 

4792. —Mineral Oil and Plants.— Are the fumes 
of mineral oils injurious to plants 7 -.Scrimbo. [Yes.) 

4793 -Back Numbers of “ Gardening .Jin J. 
—These can all be bad from our office, or through any 
bookseller. 

4794. — A rum 8 .— IP. C.—The Arums you mention 
will, no doubt, flower during the summer. 

4795 . —Tropeeolum pentaphyllum.— X. X. X.— 
Plant it out at once in warm sandy soil. 

4790 —Propagating Hare’s-foot Fern.- J. B. K. 
Cut off portions of the creeping rhizomes and pot them. 

Growing Asparagus.— T. H.— See Gardening, 
March 12, 1881. 

Hertford. —Waltham Cross, Herts. 

Names of Plants — J. D., Devon.— Iris alata.- 

Rev. L. A. B .—Saxifraga crassifolia- S. W.—\, Adlan- 

turn Sanctae Catherine; 2, A. hispidulum. They require 

no special treatment.- Hortns. — Large-flowered 

Almond. Major .—Aroomum cinuamomum. Dray¬ 
ton.—I, Omtthoealum nutans ; 2. Corydalls bulbosa.- 

H. E. A .—We cannot name seeds.- P. J. N.— Dog’s- 

tooth Violet and hardy Cyclamen.- J. E. H — The 

Violets were crushed too much to be recognisable.- 

H. L. S.— Fumaria solid a.- H. Woodman.— Nicotians 

longiflora.- W. D .—Clianthus puniceus. 


QUHRIH& 

Rules for Correspondents. —A ll communica¬ 
tions for insertion in the paper, and all questions and 
answers should be addressed to the Editor. Letters 
relating to subscriptions, advertisements, and other 
business to the Publisher. In every case the name 
and address of the tender is required, in addition to 
any nom de plume to be used in the paper. QUERIES 
must be written clearly and concisely each on a separate 
piece <f paper and on one side of the paper only. 
Answers to Queries should always bear the number and 
title of the query answered. Postcards are objected to 
Questions of interest only to the persons asking them 
should be accompanied by an addressed postcard or 
stamp directed envelope for reply. Querists who do not 
And their answers in the usual department icilljind them 
in the body of the paper. NAMING PLANTS —Four 
plants, fruits, or flowers only can be named at one time, 
and this only when good specimens are sent. We do not 
undertake to name varieties of florist flowers, such as 
Fuchsias, Geraniums. Azaleas. In consequence of the 
large circulation of Gardening Illustrated, it is 
necessary to go to Press five days preceding its publi 
cation. Therefore , readers will see the impossibility of 
inserting tke*r questions the week they are received, 
and they would yreatly htlp us by sending them as 
early as possible In the preceding week. 

4797. — Hesperoscordon lilaclna. — Can anyone 
tell me how to grow this plant? Should the bnlbs be 
planted now out of doors in light soil? and do the plants 
grow tall? also, are they quite hardy T—B. W. 

4798. —Camellias for Out-door Planting.-Wiii 
some one kindly tell me the nsmesof four best Camellias 
for out-of-doors? I should like two white and two red. 
--G., Wetherden, Suffolk. 

4799. -Spot on Pelargonium Leaves —Will any 
one tell me the cause of spot on the leaves of show 
Pelargoniums, and suggest a remedy ?-Sbrax. 

4800 - Caterpillars on Plum Trees.—Will any 
one say what they have found to be the best method of 
getting rid of caterpillars which have got on to Plum 
tress in orchard house? The fruit Is just setting*— 
A. P. F. P. 


4801-Heating by Drain Pipee -Having lately 

erected a small greenhouse (14 ft. by 6 ft. 0 in.) and read 
with interest the article by C. W. Knight on heating 
with hot water in drain pipes in Gardening of April 2, 

I should be glad to hear particulars as to his stove and 
chimney (brick or iron), and the fuel he burns: also if 
the flow pipe is level with the top of boiler, and the 
return one level with bottom of boiler. My greenhouse 
faces 8. K., with door at north end. and a wide bed at the 
other end. in which Ib planted a Vine, and I do not know 
which end would be best for stove. I wish the pipes to 
run under the staging the length of front wall. Perhaps 
“ C. W. K.” would be kind enough to advise me?—J. J. 8. 

4802. —Marechal Nisi Rose in Greenhouse- 
—Last spring I bought aMardchal Niel Rose in a pot I 
planted it in good soil in a greenhouse ; it produced four 
stems 10 ft. to 12 ft. high, which I stopped off as they 
reached the roof. Early this year it began to bud leave® 
at the top, which I occasionally syringed to keep down 
insects, but the leaves are falling off, though Btill send¬ 
ing out new shoots at the top, but n*» prospect of any 
lower down ; no flower buds are showing yet. Is there 
anything wrong in the treatment? It has been well 
watered at the roots.—J. B. 

4803. — Geraniums for Winter Flowering. — 
Will some one give the names of some of the best zonal 
Geraniums for winter flowering in the conservatoiy ?— 

S. A. M. 

4804 . — Hot-beds for Cucumbers. — Will any 
reader kindiy give me instructions as to how to make » 
hot-bed for Cucumbers ? how to treat them? and whst 
sort of manure ?—W. E. D. 

4805. -Gemela.—Can any one tell me the English 
name of this Spanish flower?—L. S. 

4800 —Fixing Ammonia in Manure.— “ A Public 
An -lyst ” (in No. 63, Vol. II.) recommends copperas to fix 
Ammonia in urine for use as liquid manure. I should 
be glad if he or some other correspondent would state 
the proper propoition to be used, as I believe that 
copperas in too large quantities would be injuiiousto 
plants.—J. H. M. 

4807. -Irises and Ixias— When should these bulbs 
be planted ? and what kinds are the most suitable ?— 
F. P. 

4808. — Cauliflowers Damping off— Will some 
one tell me what is the reason of Cauliflowers damping 
off after they are up from seeds ? they grow about 1 in. 
high, then go off; they go in the same way after planting 
out.—M. R. 

4800.- Plums Dropping off.— Why do the fruits of 
Golden Drop Plum trees fall off when about the aize of 
Peas ? The frees are ten years old and have never ma¬ 
tured a crop.— J. W. 

4810 -Short Grass for Hotbeds.— Will anyone 
tell me whether short »frass cut with a machine will 
do to make a hotbed without the aid of manure, which 
I cannot very well obtain, but I shall have plenty o 1 
Grass?-H otbed. 

4811 . — Plants for Cottage Garden.— I have • 
small garden In front of my house with an expoee“ 
north-eastern aspect. The soil is a rich heavy loam* 
What plants will best flourish in such a place ? 1 want* 
if possible, something that will give a bright, gay appear¬ 
ance to the garden during the greater part of the year. 
—Amateur, Lancashire. 

4812 . — Treatment of Deutzias-1 should be glad 
to knowhow to produce compact plants of young wood 
and plenty of flowers. Last year my plants were cut 
back, the result being nice looking plants with hardly a 
single flower. This year they were not touched, and 
are covered with blossom, but quite unsightly from the 
length of some offshoots and the old withered leaves 
and bare stalks of tSe old wood.—E. M. L. C. 

48X3.— Brompton Stock — Can any reader inform 
me the best means of getting the above to bloom this 
year, seed being put in now, in a house with about 00’ 
of heat at night ?—J. R. 

4814 . — Agapanthus not Blooming.— I have a 
good Agapanthus plant which bloomed two years ago, 
but not last year. Will some reader kindly inform me 
the means, if any, to get It to bloom this season ?—J. R. 

4815. —Basket Beds.—What would be best to grow 
on wire netting, placed to form a round basket bed with 
handle, in a Grass garden ? also, would a Gloire de Dijon 
Rose do for the handle ?—D. T. R. 

4818.—Plants for Glass Case.—I would be obliged 
if some reader would gave me the names of a few dwarf 
tropical plants for a glass case.—H. C. 

4817. —Phajus maculata.—I have a cool house 
Orchid, with large leaves spotted with white. I believe 
it is called Phajus maculata, and I should be much 
obliged for information how to treat it. When and how 
should it be potted? and would it be safe to divide it, as 
the pot in which it is in Beems quite full of bulbs 7 How 
many bulbs should be put in one pot! It seems very 
hardy, as I could hardly keep the frost ont of the house 
where it was during the winter, and thoughit was injured, 
it was not killed, and will flower shortly.—Mrs. T. W. 

4818. —81ugs and Vegetables.—Last year I lost 
half my crop of Carrots and a large number of Beets 
from au attack of very tiny slugs. Will any one kindly 
tell me the best means of preventing this ? My gardener 
has sprinkled lime over the young plants which are just 
appearing, and I fear will fast disappear.— Enquirers. 

4819. —Greenhouse- Tenant’s Fixture. -I have at 

{ iresent a lean-to greenhouse all made of wood, 16 ft. 
ong, 10 ft. high at back, 8 ft. wide, 5 ft. 6 in. in front, 
and aB I find this too low f i r some plants I am thinking 
of altering it. It leans againBt the front of my house, 
facing south, and a parlour window opens into it. I 
want to erect one which, if I was leaving, I could take 
down. Can such a one be put up and how ? I am told 
that if no part is sunk into the ground, or any brickwork 
in it, but made an independent structure, that I can take 
it away. Of comae the back part should rest against the 
wall of the house, and 1 should have to ftx sheet lead or 
zinc in the ridge and cement it to keep out the rain. 
Some advice on the subject will much oblige.— Petros. 

4820.—Psoralea plnnata.—Can any reader tell 
me how to propagate Psoralea pinnata 7 We have a fine 
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old plant from which we have found it impossible to 
•trike cuttings, and it never seeds.—I gnoramus. 

4321.—Manure Water for Plants.—I have in 
my garden a drain of liquid manure from a cow's byre. 
I have sunk a large cask in the ground, and have already 
gut it filled. I should be glad to know how best to use 
this liquid manure, and for what plants. — Post- 

2CASTKR. 

4822. —Kalmias not Flowering.—I have nine 
Kalmias in a sunny open garden away from smoke. 
They were planted three years ago, and flowered well 
the first year, but have formed no buds since, though 
looking very healthy. Can any one tell me the reason 7 
and what I had better do 7—Valentins. 

4823. —Tins for Cut Flowers.—I should be glad to 
know what is the best kind of box in which to pack cut 
flower*. We have our flowers sent up to London in a 
hamper, which travels by goods train, and is out all 
night. I have been recommended to get tin boxes from 
1 ft. to 13 in. in depth, containing several wire trays 
resting on ledges. Are these boxes desirable for light¬ 
ness and durability 7 and where are they to be bought? 
and for about what price ?- Ignoramus. 

4821. —Magnolias not Flowering:. —Can any one 
tell me why a Magnolia, planted against a wall with a 
south aspect, and fairly sheltered, should never have 
flowered? It is about sixteen years old, and has been in 
its present position for twelve years, and is about 12 ft 
high. It is to sdl appearance very healthy, and makes 
good new wood every year, but it will not flower.— 
Gam. 

4825. —Cucumbers and Melons.— Is it usualjy 
necessary when Melons or Cucumbers are grown in a 
house heated by means of a flue and not by hot water, 
to insert pipes (say 2-in. draiuing pipes) into and down 
through the earth and other material covering the flue 
so that water may be poured down them from the top 7 
the object of this being to keep the material under the 
mounds or ridges upon which tne Melon plants stand 
moist and steamy without watering the surface of the 
bed, which is apt, I am told, to get hnrd if sufficient 
water be given from above to effectually reach the 
whole way down 7—Ignoramus. 

4826. —Propagating Paris Daisies.— When and 
how are these propagated? Mine are just showing 
flower.— J. Roberts. 

4827. -Trop80Olum tricolorum.— What is the 
proper treatment for this after having flowered in a 
heated Fernhouse ? Should the bulb be taken out of the 

S at and dried 7 If so, when is it to be replanted.— 
rmma Tureen. 

4328.—Hoya carnosa.—I should be glad to know 
why my Hoya carnosa is drooping? The leaves have a 
shrunken appearance, and the long shoots seem dying. 
It is in a Fernhouse and has hitherto done well. I nave 
been told it has had too much water. Is this likely to 
be the case? Any information as to treatment will be 
esteemed a favour.—G emma Tureen. 

4820.—Double Anemones.—How can I propagate 
these *-C. H. R. 


THIS HOUSEHOLD. 


SORREL COOKERY. 

Tbs garden Sorrels are much used wherever 
French cookery exists. There are three species 
cultivated, the common Sorrel (Rumex acetos*), a 
native of Europe and Asia; tbe French Sorrel (R. 
scutatus), a native of Continental mountains), and 
the mountain Soirel (R. montanua), ,from 
the same region. The varieties of the first men¬ 
tioned kinds are those most grown, that known as 
the Belleville Sorrel being most esteemed. Near 
Paris, where large supplies of Sorrel are grown for 
market use, the Oseille Large de Belleville is the 
kind most generally grown. The round or French 
Sorrel is a t ailing perennial of a ratherglancous hue, 
growing anywhere, not running to seed so fast as 
the other kinds, and producing a large quantity of 
leaves. Of Rumex montanus there are two good 
varieties—the Oseille Vierge and the variety with 
blistered leaves, 0. Vierge a feuille cloquee. Sorrel 
is chiefly sown in spring, either in drills or broad¬ 
cast, and sowings may be made up to July, but the 
spring is the best time. The large-leaved kind, 
called de Belleville, comes in iu May, and of it two 
or three gatherings may be made. It requires a 
great deal of water. In autumn, a good mulching 
of spent manure is given, and after two or three 
gatherings in spring, the bed is run out. Manure 
and mulching are the two essential points in grow¬ 
ing this plant. The OBeille Vierge, or Virgin Sorrel, 
is planted in borders m spring. It lasts for a very 
long time, and never runs to seed. Sorrel may be 
forced in beds where it grows, or it may be planted 
out on hotbeds covered with 6 in. or 8 in. of soil. 
After two or three gatherings the beds may be 
broken np. These beds require the same treatment 
as other bods. To obtain seed a number of plants 
are allowed to run in spring. The seed is gathered 
in July. It keeps good for two years 

8orrel is used for soups, sauces, and salads, and 
where the taste for it has been acquired, it is con¬ 
sidered a pleasant accompaniment to meat, particu 
larly veal. When Sorrel alone is'considered too 
aria, a mixture of equal parts of Spinach and 
Sorrel is served. 

Italian Recipe.—Take off the stems and wash 
the leaves in several waters. Pat it into boilirg 
water, with a tablespoonfnl of salt, and boil rapidly 
(uncovered) for a quarter of an hoar; strain off all 
he water, and rub the Sorrel through a fine wire 


sieve. Put it into a stewpan, with two ounces of 
butter, half a saltspoonf ol of pepper, a dessert spoon¬ 
ful of baked flour, and stir till boiling; then mix in 
the beaten yolks of two eggs, and serve, gar¬ 
nished with bard'boiled eggs, out into quarters 
lengthways. 

Stewed Sorrel and Eggs.—Wash the Sorrel 
well and thoroughly drain it, cut np enough nice 
leaves to fill a piut, and either stew them in an earth¬ 
enware iar in a cool oven or in a stewpan with 2 oz. 
of dissolved batter, pepper, and salt. While the 
Sorrel is stewing, boil four eggs hard, and braise 
the yolks with a quarter of a pint of cream. When 
it is tender stir the mixture into it by degrees, tarn 
it oat smooth on a dish with six hard-boiled eggs, 
cut in quarters, and arranged round it. 

To Stew Sorrel a la Frangalse.— Pick the 
leaves from the stems, wash them well, then, drain 
and pnt them in a saucepan with a piece of batter, 
to steam in their own juioe; make a thick sauoe of 
flour, batter, gravy, or water, and the yolks of two 
or three eggs ; add it to the Sorrel. 

Puree of Sorrel—Put a peck of Sorrel into a 
stewpan with a pint of water, and stir it over the 
fire with a wooden spoon until dissolved, and then 
pour it into a hair sieve, and set it to drain off all 
the water. Next, fry four sliced Onions in 2 oz. of 
butter until lightly browned, add 2 oz. of flour, 1 
oz. of sugar, nutmeg, pepper, and salt; moisten 
with a pint of good gravy; stir the pnree over tbe 
fire for full twenty minutes, and then rub itthrough 
a hair sieve. 

Sorrel Soup—Take two or three handfuls of 
fresh, green Sorrel, pick the leaves from the stems, 
wash them in several watera, drain them, and put 
them into a stewpan with a slice of fresh butter. 
No liquor is required. Steam the leaves gently 
until quite tender. Dredge a little flour upon 
them, beat out all tbe lamps, and add as ranch 
stock as the Sorrel will thicken lightly. Boil up, 
add pepper and salt, and serve with toasted sippets. 
Some persons steam three or four mealy Potatoes 
with the Sorrel, and crushed into the soup. 

Sorrel Soup (Maigre)- Having washed and 
well drained two or three handfuls of Sorrel, chop 
it very fine Pat it into a saucepan with a quart 
and a half of cold water, half a pound of 
butter, a tablespoonful of purfo of Sorrel, and salt 
and pepper sufficient to season it. As soon as the 
water begins to boil, beat np the yolks of six eggs 
with sufficient milk to dilute them, and ponr into 
the saucepan, stirring all the time. Let it boil for 
about five minutes, and serve with toasted or fried 
pieces of bread. 


Brown Boot-tops—I should like to know of a 
good dye, or stain, or polish to keep brown tops 
nice—G room & Gardener. 

Broom Tea.—1 should be much obliged for 
particulars respecting broom tea, whioh I have been 
informed is an excellent diuretic, the requisite 
quantity for brewing, and the dose; also if it mat¬ 
ters whether it is made of the yellow or the white 
broom ?—W. K. 

Rhubarb Preserve.—I shall be glad of a recipe 
for preserving Rhubarb < to taste like preserved 
ginger ? I have heard it is both cheap ana good.— 
Florist, Lancashire. 


POULTRY. 

Fowls not Laying.—Perhaps " A. R. 8. L 's’* 
chicken-house is cold. If so, that will aoconot for 
their not laying during the wiuter, or the rnn may 
be tainted, which it would be after 3 years’ use. In 
the former case the nse of a little stove at night 
will work wonders; in the latter, the rnn should be 
dug np all over to a spade’s depth, and the tainted 
earth taken away and plenty of clean ashes and 
lime laid down. If fowls are over fat, give a few 
doses of Epsom salts and plenty of green food.— 
Hoodan. 

Food for Fowls.—Fowls if enclosed should be 
fed three times a day, varying their food; morning, 
mixed food; mid-day, good malting Barley ; even- 
ing, mixed food. Put the mixed food in a pan ; 
never let your fowls have too much so as to leave, 
but clear it oat and let them have no more until 
the next meal. Clean water daily. Liberal supply 
of green food, also grit or old mortar.—J. H. Pet- 
worth. 

Blood in Egga.—Your eggs have been sit up. 
on; they have not been regularly taken from the 
nest.— J. H. Pxtworth. 

Nest Boxes forHena—These should always 
be on the ground if not annoyed by vermin.— 
J. H. Pktworth. 

Fowls for Gardens—Herbert E. Hill, who 
complains that his fowls scratoh np the garden seeds, 
should try Cochins or Brahmas, or a oross between 
Brahma and some other kind—Dorking,for instance, 
which makes an excellent bird. For his purpose he 
should take care that those selected to live have suf¬ 
ficient of the Brahma in their nature. Brahmas 


are greatly to be preferred to Cochins.—A. J.T. S. f 
Bov mg don. 

Fowls Bating their Eggs—What is the best 
remedy for fowls eating their own eggs ?— Nemo. 

New Subscriber, Nottingham —Please send ua 
your name and address. 


BIRDS. 


Treatment of Parrots—I have just purchased 
a young king parrot, and as I have never had a 
parrot before, I would esteem it a favour if some 
one will kindly give me a little advice, as I wish to 
take every care of it. I am told by the man of 
whom I bought it that it is about nine months old, 
and, of coarse, is not yet full-grown. It is about 
the size of a pigeon. I wish to know what to feed 
it upon, and how to treat it generally; also is it 
hardy or tender ? as I do not know from what part 
they are imported. It will have a good home, will 
be kindly treated, and be kept in a room that is 
always warm and comfortable.—R. Wilson. 
Parrot Losing Its Feathers—In answer to 

" Eliza,” I have had a good deal to do with parrots 
for thirty years. A neighbour of mine came to me 
one day and desired me to look at his parrot, which 
was completely stripped of all the feathers it oould 
reach. He wanted to know the reason. I said, 
“ Suppose you were shot in a room, and were 
never allowed to go outside at all, would not 
the filth, which wonld accumulate, breed insects of 
various kinds, which would get upon your skin and 
torment you exceedingly, and cause you to pull off 
your clothes and catch and kill the insects?” I 
enquired bow often they cleaned the cage oat. Once 
a week, was the reply. (That is the cause.) My 
neighbour then asked how must I get the feathers 
to come on again ? Wet the skin, have some fine 
sand ready, dnst it all over, and particularly amongst 
tbe fearers, it is one means of driving oat the 
insects and keeping the bird healthy ; and be sure 
and clean the cage oat every morning, and the 
feathers will come on again if kept clean with water. 
—Parrot. 

Canary Unhealthy.—I have a splendid Norwich 
cock canary, which for the last few weeks has 
breathed very hard, partly opening its mouth every 
time it takes its breath, and sneezing at times. Will 
anyone give me directions for treatment of same?— 
G. G. 

Canary Throwing her Eggs from the Neat. 
—Is there any means of preventing a hen oonary 
throwing her eggs out of the nest, on which she has 
sat four or five days ?— Dickey. 

Insects in Canaries —Do canaries suffer from 
insects ? if so, what, and how should the remedy be 
applied ?— Dickey. 

Nightingales in Cagee—Will any one tell me 
what is the most suitable food to indace nightingales 
to sing in captivity ? Is it best to have a pair ?— 

Ttr if \jt r 


Goldfish.—I have had goldfish with roach in a 
pond seventeen years, and they were only fed 
occasionally for amusement, and flourished welL 
They disappeared in November, and did not come 
np till the spring, so 1 conclude they hibernate in 
the weed. The pond is not a spring; only fed by 
drain and rain-water.—A. B. T. 

Tortoise in Aquarium.—Will a pair of very 
small water tortoises agree with half-a-dozen goldfish 
in an indoor aquarium about 1 yd. long ? On what 
are these tortoises fed ?— Moch. 

Rabbit Keeping.—Brown lap-eared rabbits are 
the best and finest sort. Great care should be taken in 
keeping their hutches dry, and having them cleaned 
out two or three times a week, using straw for lit¬ 
ter. They will eat nearly any sort of green stuff; 
too much, however, wonld be injnrions. A little 
Bran, Barley meal, or Oats ouoe a day will be very 
benetioial.—T. Telling. 

Brewing for Home Use.—In answer to a 
tenant farmer in Gardening Illustrated, April 
16, I beg to inform him that 1 was not mintalmn m 
what I stated on March 26, viz , 6s. 8d. per barrel of 
36 gallons. Each two bashels of Malt is supposed 
to brew 36 gallons of ale, and a tenant farmer and 
all other private brewen are charged by the Excise 
on that estimation 6s 3d. for every two bushels they 
brew.-— Experto Crede. 


Notioe. —Headers who possess the Garden 
Annual will greatly oblige the Editor by sending 
him the names of any good gardens in their 
vicinity omitted from it, and by making any 
needed corrections in it. Convenient printed forms 
for filling up will be sent by return qf post on 
application to the Editor, “ Garden Annual,” 37, 
Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 
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NOW IS THE TIME TO SOW I 

CATTELL’S 

ECLIPSE 

BROCCOLI, 

The hardiest and latest White Broccoli in cultivation, 
obtained First Pkizj? at the great INTB RNA- 
TIONAL HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION, 
South Kensington, and still retains it* high character 
above all others lor it* hardiness and excellent quality. 


Choice Hardy Plants. 

The Amateur's Collection, 

Post free, Is. 0d., 

Contains a packet of each of the following :— 


Wallflower, line dark 
Swart William, splendid mixed 
Panif choice mixed 
Antlrrhinam, Snapdragon 
Forget-me-Not, the true variety 
Carnation, mixed 



The above wlU produce a fine collection of plants to bloom In th 
spring and early summer. While we call attention to the cheap 
ness, we lav especial stress on the good quality of the seed 
nnerrlptlTn labels and useful notes on culture are included. 

RYDER k SON, - Sale, Manchester. 


1 s 

2 6 
9 0 
2 0 
2 0 
4 0 
2 0 
2 0 


The following among many hundreds of testimonials have been 
recorded to this Broccoli v „ .... „ 

Prom the Gardners’ Chronicle. November *>1878. fatten • 
Eclipse ’* Is e tlue variety. bearing excwdtnxiy clw Arm h«uls 
that are beautifully white, and rmualu compact and nt lor nae tor a 

1 °c5irBSpon , «ent J. 8 . to the Gardenin' Chronicle of M * rcl * h ?' 

savs: “ Catteli’a Eclipse” la a most valuable late 
variety*, turning *n with close heavy heads long after the greater 

P ^EdltorV note Tn* the ^Garclenw*' Chronicle of j^.^U^toodThe 

but yonrm is neither so large, nor »o white, nor so bandtome and 
i^ular t sample as that shown last Tuesday - * 

which was considered to be a good selection of Cattell s talipes. 

IN SEALED PACKETS ONLY. 

Price Is. 0d. each, post free. 

JOHN CATTELL, 

Nurseryman and Seed Grower, 

WESTERHAM, KENT. 


Choice Bedding Plante. . 
POWLEY has much pleasure in offering the 

U t following strung, healthy plants at the undermentioned 
low prices, carefully pocked to travsl any distance by rail, or post 
free, for cash with order. P« doa.— s. a. 

Ageratum Imperial Dwarf .. .. 1 * 

Calceolaria Golden Gem .. 

Geranium Crystal Palace Gem 
Heauty of Colderdale 
,, Master Christine .. 

„ Miss Kingsbury .. 

„ Mrs. Pollock 

„ Vesuvius .. 

mixed, without names 

Lobelia Crystal Palace compact* .. •• 1 * 

Verbenas, white, purple, scarlet .. .. la 

Phlox,herbaceous, choico mixed .. .. 3 0 

Dalsiee.red and white .. •• •• J ® 

Hyototli diM ltifloft •• •• •• •• * " 

Collect ions of Bedding Plmnti made op on the mott Hterjl term* 
—25 dozen, £1 Is.; 12 dozen. 10s. 6 d.; 0 dozen, 5s. ed. To ensure 
good plants, and prevent disappointment at planting season, early 
orders are solicited, which will be executed In strict rotation. 

J. POWLEY, Flori st. Philadel phia, Norw ich 
TTERBACEOUS PHLOX—Six named varie- 

11 He, U 0 d. j Pansies (Cloth of Gold and Dreadnought) ls.ed 
per down’; White Pinks, 94 P« doten i Rockets. #d rer aosen^ 
H. WHSBLWEIGHT, Bose Cottage, New Street, Oidswlnford, 
Sto urbridge. ___ 

riHKAP PLANTS.—A collection of six dozen 

\j tor 5... including Geraniums (best nodding varlettr.) Verbena., 
Phlox Drummandl, Asters. Stocks Petunias, Perillai. > lolas, 
Azeratums *c., lrom the be*t strains in t ulllvatlon j altcTOtlon 
mode If required. Fujhslas-threa strong plants of tbit splendid 
foliate varl«*y. Golden Tresaare, for 1».; a dozen good sorts fur 2s. 
■THOS. HIG 3 R Jun.. NiaplrtoohnmPJl'l*^' 


. Perns l Ferns!! Beautiful Ferns! 11 
rpHE CELEBRATED DEVONSHIRE FERN 

I PACKET containing twenty of these most beamlfnl plants, 


■DOOTED CUTTINGS, safe and free by post 

it at following prices: Coleus, Six choice,Is. i Petunias.choice 

ZSiU^s 8 d wfdS* • Mlrnums.alxfor Sd.; Alteruanthtte mag- 
rtftoa^d oerio*. 4s. per 100; Musk, three 7d.; Acacialophsntha. 

. V^nltm two tor Td. 5 Lobelia and Golden Feather,Is. per 
XS. VsensmvsPUnt.two7d.; Cuphraplatycentra 
two for 7d. (see GaaDaxivo Illv.thitrd, Feb. 6 . p 58S) t Chryaan- 
[h^num lnodoram, six for Is . threefor 8 d. (see Olxi>zs.ko. zfrroh 
, ,7« . Aaeratum. six tor 8 d.. twelve mUed plxnU Is. sa. 
fisf witi ortersIUO. O. payable at Norwich. Orders in rota- 
Testimonial from Mr. 54. Merrell.34. AlbertRoad.Norbiton: 


CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS 

In small quantities post free. 

Fifteen beautiful Hardy Annuals, for preient sowing, la 
Twelve best Hardy Perennials, Is. 

Twelve most ornamental of Grasses, IS. ... 

Twelve Half-hardy Annuals, including the choicest Asters, 
Stocks. Ac., <Sru 2s. Od. e 

Twelve choicest va rieties for conservator y decoration, 58. 

Asters, Pmony Perfection, new \ ictoria Dwarf Chry¬ 
santhemum, Dwarf Bouquet, and others, 6 separate 
varieties of either sort, 10d. 

Aauilesla, 6 new ana beautiful species, IS. 

Balsam, Camellia flowered, very choice, 6 vars., la 
Campanula, 6 very beautiful perennial vars., la 
Cann a, 6 beautifnl named vars., 0d. 

Dianthus, 8 choice double vaTS , 0d. . , 

Delphinium, 8 new and beautiful hybrids, la 
Hollyhock, 6 flue named vars., 1 b. Od. . 

Pentstemon, 0 beautiful species and hybrids, IS. 

Phlox Drummondi, 6 splendid named sorts, Od. 
Ricinua, 6 finest named sorts. Is. f ■ 

Ten-week Stock, large flowering, very choice,Ovars.,0a. 
Any of the above kinds in mixture 8d. per pit. 

Descriptive Catalogue (74 pegm), post toss. 

CHARLES KILMISTER, 

T.R.H.S., 

138, NORTH STREET, BRIGHTON. 


Gen tlemen 's Gardeners, Amateurs, and Others 
™ RBquniiHO 

G ARDEN POTS Of best quality 

** w are roquested to *end their order* to 

J. KATrmwOojg 


Phlox perennial 
AiyMum sax# tils 
Brampton Stocks, mixed 
Aquilegia Columbine 
Potyanthut, fine mixed 
Canterbury Bella, mixed 


TODD & Co.’s 

Collections of Flower Seeds 

ARE MARVELLOUS ASSORTMENTS. 


GERANIUMS. — Mrs. Pollock, Marshal 

McMahon, Black Dougia*. and all thr choice bron; 0 ai d 
aPr?r leaf varletle*, 100 seed* for 8 a—T. HAWKINS, F.L.H.)., 
Haven Greon Nurseries. Baling. 


TTEPaTICAS.—D ouble pink, per dozen plant* 

5 «.: fix, 8 a.: alngta blue, per dozen. 5a., alx, 3i.; ainglo 
white?per dozen, Ta. ad., alx, 4a. Well rooted plants, will stand u.o 

■overeat winter, and ea a bright ahowy border for early apring nre 

uniurpaaaed. Po»t free.— Address, JOHN MURDOCH, Brunton 
Cupar, Fife. N.B. 


TUTR. CREWE can spare a few sittings of eggs 

1YL end fowla of hi* Lang»han. Crevccour silver spangled, g-id 
■pangled. gold pencilled, end Black Hamburgh, i,„ck and brown 
created red GamV, Black Min.re* B ack Spen.ab 1 a hi n"d dark 
Brahma. silver-grey Dorklrg, white Leghorn. And au lan, Bonin 
Duck, all at 5*. 64. per dozen. Oi-^onw taken in rotation. JUI.«#*• 
warranted pura. and from fowis of the best blood.-J. CBBWB, 
Bodlcote, Banbury. Oxon^_____ 

DAN3IES, of the newest and most select show 

JT and fancy kind* selected from the be*t Bngliab, Scotch ; and 
foreign rail era Twelve new and select distinct, cither show or 
toSr?f™ to ;■ *5 for i., free faom S. SHBPPBBSON, Floriet,. 
Prospect House. Bel per._____ 


The Children’s Garden Packet, price 0d. f 
poet free, 7d., 

^Contains 0 rackeu beautiful early blooming annuals, lneludlaf 
Mignonette and Sweet Peas, with specially written inatra*> 
tluna. 

The Little Wonder la Packet (post free) 

Contain* S packet* choicest annuals, 2 packets Everlasting 
Flower*, 2 packet* Ornamental Graues. 1 packet Mignonette. 1 
packet Large-Flowering German Ten-Week Stock, end 1 packet 
Sncst Victoria Aster. 

The Complete Flower Garden Half-Crown 
Packet (post free) 

Contains 10 packeu Cnoicest Annuals, 8 packets Bverlastfng 
Flowers. 8 packeu OrnamenUl Grasses, 2 packeU beautiful 
Climbers. 2 packeu finest Asters, 2 packeu finest etocks, 1 paidtec 
Phlox Drummondi grandiflora, 1 packet Lobelia, I os. Street Pm, 
and j ox. Mignonette. 

The Prize-taker’s 2s. 6d. Packet (post free) 

Contafns3 packeu Aster* (Quilled Globe, Victoria, and Dwarf 
Chrysanthemum), 2 packeu Ten-Week Stock* (Giant Perfection 
and Large-flowt-ring), 1 packet East Lothian St ck. mixed, 1 
packet finest ttrlped French Marig.Id, l packet mixed African 
Marigold. 1 pricket Miles Spiral Mignonette, and 10 packets 
Choicest Exhibition Annuals (including Phlox Drummondi gnuadi- 
Aora. Double Zinnia, fie.) 

DLORISTS’ FLOWERS, small packets for axna- 

X teurs. Seeds from superb strains, unexcelled for quality and 
variety. AN I IHllHINUM Oallt. do lOM THUMB, DELPHI¬ 
NIUM, MIMULUS, POLYANTHUS, VERBENA, small packets,3d. 
each; large peckeu, 0d. Auricula (alpine) ex. ex., Begonia ex. 
ex.. Calceolaria (superb), CARNATION ex. choice, l’lCOTKH, 
CARNATION and PICOTEK (rnUedi. CHRYSANTHEMUM, 
CINERARIA ex. ox.. CINERARIA TOM THUMB (compact and 
beautiful), CYCLAMEN (ex. choice. Includes glganteum), 
GLADIOLUS. GLOXINIA (•ueerb). HOLLYHOCK. PANSY— 
show and Fancy (grand). PETUNIA (single and doable), 
PRIMULA 81NEN8IS FIMBRIATA (cholcrat mixture in th* 
world, includes cocci non, albs magniflea. Chiswick Red, and all 
the finest varieties), small packeu, 0 d. each; larger packet*, 
-TODD * CO.. Seedsmen, Maitland 8 t.. Edinburgh. 

I have received the Primula Seed with which I am more t h a n 
sitltfled.’’—John Stren, Plymouth. “The Calceolaria Seeds you 
■ent me have turned out well ; nearly every one ha* a different 
shade.”—J. Henderson, Newburgh. “The cineraria I had .run* 
yuu Ult w inn tun proved —Geo. Sinclair, lVwUnklrt 

yegetabIe seeds 

FOE. PRESENT SOWING 

(POST FREE). 

BEANS (French) Canadian Wonder, the best for general mra. 
Td per half pint. BEET, select Blood Red, Od. per oz. BERT 
Da’l’s Supero(for flower garden decoration), ad. per oz. BROC¬ 
COLI. Lander'* Goshen d he only variety uninjured by frost), 34. 
and Od. per packet. CARROT, Improved Eariy Horn, 4d. per ox. 
H VDI^H French Breakfast (the best inmmer Radish). 4d. per ox. 
SPINACH. I^ns Hiandli g (Rand* weeks longer than other sorts), 
4 d peruz. TURNIP,Eariy Silver Ball, 4d. per oz.; Golden ISaii, 
3d. j.er oz. 

New Peaa—Amateurs’ Trial Packets. . 

Hundreds of theao have been sent out, and tbs gTentewt 
sxtislactlon expressed. Sow now for autumn exhibition Culver- 
well's Giant Marrow. Day's huurise (flrat early), John Bull. 
Invincible (Sharpe), Minimum, Pride of the Market, Carters’ Stra¬ 
in, Telegraph, and Telephone, Od. each ; post free,7d. 
rteri’ Leviathan Bean, 0d. per pkt.. poet free. 7d.; Agundulcr 
(tha best show Bean in cultivation), per half pint, M. 

GLADIOLI. 

For TODD ft CO.’s “ Wonder " Dozens, see previous advcrtlne- 
ments; they are the best value ever offered. Splendid mixed 
Seedlings2s. 0d per doc., post free. Brenchleyeoal*. th* finest 
scarlet autumn-blooming plant, Is. 0 d. per doa., poet free. 


JAMES KIEKI, 
Fairview Nursery, Wollaston, STOURBRIDGE. 

OOLEUS.—Grand collection of 100 varieties, 

\J including the newest end bast of Cannell'*, Carters, Bull I, 
to. - 12 super? varictlo* 8*. 0d. 0 for 2*. 12 good older varieties, 
to. post free. Coleu* Verschaffsltl, l* 0d. per do*. 

VERBENAS, strong, healthy, well-rooted cuttings, H> lonr 
colours purple, white, soarlet and pink, Is 8 d. per doxe^to. psr 
100. Splendid Exhibition Verbenas, 0 for D-. 12 lnsl* pieties. 
Is. 0d . 25 in 12 varieties 8 *.. 100.10s , post free. Strong plants in 

^ZONAL 1 P^LAROOnTuM 8 ?Ortanlums), for pot CQ ]* ur "j 
exhibition varletlea. 0s per dozen; caolce vnristles, 4s. per dez. 

GERANIUMS, scarlet Vesuvius.? S 

Striped ..*J«v J ® 

HalnionVesuvius...® 


Mdme.A Baltet, double white . 8 for 

Mdme Thlbaut. beet double pink . 8 for 

Wonderful, double scarlet .*tor 

Happy .. 110 . r 

Freak of Nature . 

Crystal Palace Gem. 

BriUlanthuima. 

Waltham Seedling. 

Bedding, mixed without n 
AGERATUM, Imperial Dwarf, beet blue 

Alternamheraam«n* .. 

ireelnee Llndeol and Harbetl.. 


per dm. 8 4 


“•SSSISV.'..»» 

OlcoolarU. Golden Gem.. # 1 

Tropmolum ....i 

’lYupmolum ......* 

Belviasplendens. scirlet .....J 

^stera 0 ^®*^G. rman *douaie| in vartety/js Ver 100 V. per^do 0 *' 0 
bSc". . deuble, German Ten week, to. per 100. 0 

Phlox tmunmondl grandlflora, to. M .. ” 

Mimulu* seedling*, choice strain, to. „ . •• f n 

Lobelia, Blue . " f ” 

Ca r,r ,, ‘ “..v.v.'.v."v.v.v.v.r.v.v:.v..^TO > s 

gwMt WUBnms, string bluumliig plants, to. per 100..par dot. * 
in (As ahem poet or carnage free for each with order 
Orders broked now tor;all kinds of Bedding Plants, and sent as 


.-r a nyf -pia kirk:, 
Fairview Nursery, Wollaston, STOURBRIDGE. 


TODD &c CO., 

SEED MERCHANTS, 

Maitland Street, Edinburgh. 


QTRONG LOBELIA, raised from cuttings, 

Q BlneatOD-, 4i. por UK) doable quilled ltaisies named k«d, 
White Belgiau red and whit**, flower larger than florin. 1*. per 
dozen.’4s. por 100 ; Hcpatica* (double rod), 4s. 0d.; Single Blue, 
3s : Alpine Auriculas. 2s. fld. j Perennial Myosotl* (Innra flower), 
1* Pinks *lx choice v*rletie*, 3s .■ Viola* Canary. Golden Pen- 
n etual Profusion, 2* ; Blue Bell. Admiration, 1«. od. ; Cornflower 
p rom "pen Kky Blue, 1*. 6 d.; Mixed. 1*., all per doten.-M. 
(SMITH,9, Mary’* Terrace Newtown, Huntingdon. _ 

Chinese arbor-vit^e, s ft., hand- 

v v some specimen*, 3*. 0d. each, 50 Tr.'eBjxWrwul leaved 
Variegated. 3 ft., Is. 0d. each.—Apply, JAMES GRANT, Bridge 
N ursery. Barnes, 8 .W. ____ 

—A fine specimen of the Onychiam 

F laponlcnm. 8 ft. across and 6 It. round; healthy and capable 
of being divided Into a dozen good plants ; price, £2 2 s. s aLo six 
Hedyehlum Gnrduerianuni, from 1 ft to 18 in. high, win b'o**om 
thl* year - price. 2s. each, or the six for 10s —Address, GEORGE 

iLLARD. Col wall, Malvern._ __^ 

I OLDEN FEATHER.—100 plants from seed- 

vj bed it • Canary Creeper. Creeping Jenny, Chrysanthemums, 

named Ve^urius.Geranium*. Ho»c-ln-ho*o Mimulu', Giant Musk; 
cood strong plant* well packed; post free. Is. 2 d. perdoxen.— 
IfflLLlAM BARNB 8 , Pole Hill Nursery.-Hillingdon, Uxbridge. 

DANSIES AND VIOLAS.—Plant now to 

JT secure a good bloom. FANblEB.—Show and fancy: finest 
exhibition varieties, named; 4s. per doz post free MoLAS,— 
Acme (the richest plum purple) Holyrood (the most beautiful 
nuro blue). Pilrlg Park (the purest and best white), Iha Tory (the 
finest purplish-blue); each 2s. perdoz. port free. Sovereign (the 
flne*t vellow), 2s 6 d per do*. Three pleats of each for St bd. 
Seedling *h»w and fancy Panates lrom the very choicest seed, will 
Xlaid splendid varletle*. 2 s. per do*, post free —TODD ft CO.. 
Seedsmen Maltla-d S'rcet.Edlnhurgh._ 


r70NALS.—Very large collection of the finest 

/1 varieties for pot culture. Atso all the best Double Om¬ 
niums by *e action or by dozen# Chrrsanthemum*, l uchsla*. 
Lobelias, Petunia# (double) and Dahlia#. See new CaUl»aue, 
White Vesuviu*. 12s- #nd 15#. per 100 -, 3*. end 2s. 6 d. per dozen- 
Gloxinia ready lor pottimr, 4a and 6 s. per dozen. Package froe 
from—GEO. GUMMOW. 114, Lo uzhborongh Road. Brlxton. S.W. 


TTARRISON’S GIANT MUSK.—Fine strong 

H uSmtTthree for 1#. or 3.. perdoxen; Red falvia* 61. each, 
. t Z.j, __ . vnnnt Tomato nlxnta.!2>. nerdozea_ 


rong 

t» three for 1 #. or 8 *. peraoxen; R*a raivias or. each, 
oTfis. per dozen; strong young Tomato plants,, to. per dozen— 
Apply > JOHNSON, Lighten (to, near Halifax. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


which the most graceful Grasses cannot be ob- 
tained ; yet the only two varieties that appear 
to have had their attractions acknowledged in 
years gone by were the Quaking or Trembling 
Grass (Briza media) and the Feather Grass 
(Stipa pennata). The latter, with its long and 
graceful feather-like awns, lias always com¬ 
manded admiration, and it holds a foremost 
position amongst Grasses. To the former, how¬ 
ever, justice was rarely done, dense bunches be¬ 
ing used, wherein the regularity of the stalks 
and the compact arrangements of the heads ap¬ 
peared to have been the primary considerations, 
completely ignoring the trembling peculiarities 
to which it owes its name, and which, had each 
culin been free, would have been plainly notico- 
ablo in the motion of the tiny heart-shaped 
spikelets, to which the lightest breath of air 
imparts the quivering motion. So far, indeed, 
are these from exhausting the list of our own 
wild Grasses that possess sufficient elegance to 
adapt them for the purposes to which we have 
alluded, that I might 
name others by the 
Bcore. I shall, however, 
confine myself to a selec¬ 
tion, leaving Nature’s 
j remaining riches to be 

1 1 utilised where those I 

name cannot be obtained. 
^ x Taking them in their 

order of merit, I would 
^ first menfc * on 

& \ f\ The Hairy Wood 

Broom Grass (Bro- 
iXva V»-? mua *®P* r )- — A few 

culms inserted in a vase 
of flowers produce an 
^^385.^ * effect obtainable by no 

other means. The Sterile 
Broom Grass (Brornus 
sterilis), generally found 
SSs& Wkiff C - at the foot of hedgerows, 

if it lacks the extreme 
beauty of the preceding, 
has an elegance of its own 
\ in the length of the awns 

' and the russety brown 

- /V\ colour which its glumes 

MHIgv ( *) attain ere they have 

/ \ reached maturity. 

Amongst the BontGrass- 
es, theSilky form(Agros- 
tis spica - venti), the 
branches of whose largo 
and wide-spreading pan¬ 
icles become agitated by 
the slightest breeze 
I (hence the appropriate character of its specific 
name), stands without a rival. The long awns give 
I it a silvery or silky appearance. This plant is rarc- 


PLANTING VILLA GARDENS. 

Thkrk is general error in planting in the case of 
suburban villa residences, namely, that of plac¬ 
ing the subjects too close to the dwelling-house. 

In an infant state the trees have a ploasing 
appearance, but a few years’ growth will cause 
them to cast a gloom over the apartments and 
keep ofT a free circulation of air. A few years 
ago it was the prevailing fashion to plant Coni¬ 
fers, and they were placed in quite small fore¬ 
court gardens, and soon filled up the space and 
darkened the house. The plants which stand 
neari at to the dwelling should be of a dwarf 
kind, and as far as possible of an ornamental 
character. There is a large collection to select 
from. The trees should be selected as far as 
possible to correspond with the style of build¬ 
ing. The villa shows best when surrounded by 
light,ornamental trees,such as the Birch, Acacia, 

Sumach, Laburnum, 

Thorn, Ac., and a clump 
of Poplars may some¬ 
times be introduced, so 

as to break the line with > 

good effect. The Al- x 

monds, double Cher- 7 

Ties, and other spring / 

flowering trees should 
also be planted in mode¬ 
ration to give a cheerful / :• - 

appearance early in the / I 

year. The individual 1 a 

beauty and graceful out- /.4 : 

line of plants cannot u fj 

be displayed when they a & 9 Jl 

are too much crowded, 
a a they are then in ' 'SBml 

danger of being drawn 
up into unnatural shapes; 
indeed, this is a com¬ 
mon fault in arboreal gar- 
dening ; therefore, the 
oftener open spaces can 
be admitted, the more 
folly will the shrubs V ~r 

exhibit themselves to V 

advantage, and the more 
cheerful will bo the V' 

■walks winding among \ 

plantations of this cha- 
racter, for walks become 
insipid and gloomy when 
confined for any dis¬ 
tance. Where the shade 
of any tree is too 

powerful for Laurel to thrive, Ivy may be 1 likely to decay if not placed in earth congenial 
planted with advantage if it is desirable to cover I to their nature. With these can bo associated 
the ground with evergreen. Indeed, we can i some of the fine hardy kinds of Heath, as the 


View of Suburban Villa Gardes. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 
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Grasses which are now imported largely from 
the Continent. 

Fescue Grasses.— Amongst these there 
are several which, by their compact rigid 
growth, as is well shown in the accompanying 
illustration, as also by marked distinctions in 
the colour of the foliage, have established for 
themselves a position even in the front ranks of 
the flower garden. Festuca ciesia and glauca 
form tufts of a charmingly bluish-grey neutral 
tints, such as no other plant we know of can give 
so effectively ; nor is the deep green of our own 
native F. ovina to be despised, and it is especially 
adapted for a dry sandy soil, where its original 
compact, tufty character is retained in perfection. 
We have by no means exhausted the list that 



Festuca ccerulea. 


might be selected from our British Grasses, nor 
could we readily do so. I must pass on to a 
review of some of those, that, though belonging 
to warmer climes, are yet capable of summer 
cultivation in our gardens. A few of the more 
important of these I will now briefly describe. 
I will begin with the dwarfest, Lamarckia aurea, 
a native of the south of Europe and north of 
Africa; this scarcely exceeds 0 in. in height, 
but when covered with dense masses of its 
pendent gold-tinted spikelets, it becomes a very 
attractive object in the front rank of a mixed 
border. It is only of annual duration, and as 
it seeds and grows freely when sown in the open 
air in April or May, it is a plant which may be 
cultivated by anyone possessing even a small 
garden. I have just said it seeds freely, but a 
watchful eye must be kept so as to gather the 
seeds when ripe, as our winter frosts destroy 
their vegetating powers. 



ranicum capillare. 


Agrroetis pulchella or elegans, as it 

is sometimes called, is appropriately named. I 
Like the preceding, it is an annual, and by the j 
time the blooms have fully expanded the scant | 
foliage below has all but disappeared. This 
plant is grown largely on the Continent for 
mixing with everlastings in bouquet making, 
and its charming effect will be familiar to most 
people iu the silvery sprays that rise with light- j 
ness and grace above the general outline. It 
is a native of Southern Russia and grows and 
seeds freely in any light soil. 

Panicum.— This genus represents a large | 
family of tropical Grasses, many of them far 
too tender for outdoor cultivation in our climate. 
Of P. capillare, two forms are hardy, the major 
and minor; the former is coarse and attains a 
height of 2 ft., the latter, whoso height scarcely 


exceeds 12 in., is the one admirably depicted 
in the accompanying woodcut, and from it a 
very correct idea of the beauty of this species 
may be gathered; the flowers are in large 
masses, as much as 6 in. or 8 in. in diameter, 
which burst from the broad heavy foliage that 
clothes its dwarf stems, and when fully ex¬ 
panded it can be compared to nothing less than 



Brlza maxima. 

a cloud, so delicate are the tiny stalks on which 
the spikelets are supported It is a native of 
South America, and should be sown in 
heat in the spring time, and gradually hardened 
off in a cold frame before finally planting out, 
so as to encourage an early growth, otherwise 
you may find its panicles bursting forth only 
in time to be nipped by the early autumn frosts. 
Under the former conditions it seeds freely, and, 
when cut before full maturity, forms an exceed- 



PtWiiaetum longistjlum. 


ingly pretty decorative object. P. virgatum is 
a hardy North American species, not very ge¬ 
nerally met with in cultivation, but when well 
grown it forms a very handsome plant. 

Briza maxima (the large Trembling Grass 
of South Europe) is an old favourite, and was 
formerly much more cultivated than it is now. 
Its large nodding ovate spikes have a very grace¬ 
ful appearance as they grow, and are equally 
good in a dried state. It is so nearly hardy that 
iu mild winters, it is not unusual to find the 



Hordemn jubatum. 

autumn crop of seedlings, around the parent 
plant, growing so vigorously as almost to lead 
one to suppose that it ought to rank amongst 
our perennials. 

Pennisetum longistylum is a lax-grow¬ 
ing spreading plant, too tender for our winters ; 
but, when planted out in spring, it produces, 


towards autumn, numbers of spikes of lovely 
long-bristled flowers that remind one of some 
of the more delicate forms of Hordeum, such as 
H. jubatum. The spikes, however, are longer, 
and the awns less expanded. It is, I believe, a 
native of North Africa, and rarely ripens its 
seed in this country. 

Asperella Hystrix (or, as it is some¬ 
times called, Gymnothrix Hystrix) is well 
named. The Porcupine Grass used, of old, to 
be referred to the genus Elymus, to which, in 
general habit of growth, it is closely related ; 
but, in the peculiar airangements of the spike¬ 
lets, which expand almost at right angles with 
the main rachis, all the other parts of the flowers 
being extremely slender, the barbed glumes 
may not be inaptly compared to “quills upon 
the fretful porcupine.” It is a good hardy 
perenuial, grows .*1 ft. or 4 ft. high, and is a 
native of the Crimea and the northern shores of 
the Black Sea. 

Erianthus Ravennse.— In this woolly- 
flowered Giass we have a bold vigorous plant, 
whose branching silvery panicles rise to a height 
of 5 ft. or 6 ft from the midst of broad and 
gracefully recurved fjliage. It is a native of 
North America ; and, being a late autumnal 
bloomer, should have a warm and sheltered 
corner, by means of which an early summer 
growth may be obtained. It likewise delights 
in a deep rich peat soil. Though by no means 
so graceful as our well-known Pampas Grass, it 
is still a very desirable plant, and deserviog of 
more general cultivation. 

Ooix Lachryma (more familiarly known 
by its popular title of Job’s Tears) dates its 
introduction into cultivation some three cen¬ 
turies or more back. Apart from the intrinsic 
beauty it possesses w hen well and vigorously 
grown, it is, structurally speaking, one of the 
most exceptional and singular Grasses in culti¬ 
vation. Its broad leaves, with ample sheathing 

S etioles, as well as the unisexual character of its 
owers, at once indicate its relationship to the 
Indian Corn. The hardened glumes, w hen ma¬ 
tured, are of a greyish porcelain colour, and be¬ 
ing broad at the base, gradually tapering down¬ 
wards, as they hang suspended, have somewhat 
the .appearance of petrified tears — hence the 
origin of the name. The plant is a native of 
the Levant, and extends throughout Asia as 
far as the East Indies ; it attains a height of 
3 ft. or 4 ft., and ought to be sown early in 
spring in a gentle heat. It rarely ripens its 
seeds here, but is always obtainable from the 
Continent, and is well worthy a place amongst 
our ornamental Grasses. J. N. 


SQUILLS (SCILLAS) IN THE GARDEN. 
Amokgst early flowering bulbs there are few 
more cheerful or useful thau the different species 
and varieties of the Scillas, and they may be 
grown as w'ell or better amongst short herbage 
as in the flower garden proper. There appears 
to be some confusion in the nomenclature of 
these bulbs, and probably the same species often 
go under more names than one ; but many of 
the varieties are so alike, if not allied, that until 
the genus is taken in hand by some competent 
authority, this is probably unavoidable. We 
will begin with Scilla anncua ; it is scarcely so 
hardy as some of the others, at all events, in 
heavy soil; its flowers, which appear about the 
end of April, are of a dull blue, with a darker 
line of the same colour running through ti e 
middle of each petal, growing iu spikes to the 
height of 9 in. or so ; it requires a light well- 
drained soil, and a position somewhat sheltered. 
Next comes S. bifolia, flowering in March with 
spikes of a fine blue ; it has been found growing 
apparently wild in this country, hut is probably 
not a true native, having escaped from cultiva¬ 
tion ; the leaves are, as a rule, two in number, 
of a pale green. There is a white variety equally 
good, and the two colours should be mixed 
together iu planting ; also a rose-coloured one 
(S. bifolia rubra), but the lost I have found 
difficult to obtain, the rose colour often turning 
out to be blue or white. This species is useful 
for forcing. S. campanulata is a strong-growing 
and handsome kind, and very valuable for plant¬ 
ing in shrubbery borders or wild gardens, where 
it will not fail to bloom plentifully and constantly 
every year about May ; the flowers are bell, 
shaped and pendent, arranged in pyramidal 
clusters. There are several varieties, blue, 
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white, and rose-coloured, and all are equally 
free in growth and desirable. S. oampanulata 
major is larger and finer than the type, but is 
otherwise identical. S. amethystine is more 
usually known as Hyacinthus amethystinus, and 
is a very pretty bulb for the mixed border ; the 
flowers are pendent, in loose clusters, of a 
beautiful blue ; the leaves (which are longer 
than the flower-stem) are very narrow, and the 
plant is about 9 in. in height. S. nutans is the 
common Bluebell, which should be abundantly 
naturalised wherever it does not occur wild. 
Many persons, probably, are not aware that 
there is both a white and also a pink form, 
which should always be associated with the old 
kind. Of <piite a different appearance is S. 

S eruviana, with its large head of glistening bine 
owers, in a perfectly regular, closely packed 
pyramidal cluster. Each flower is immensely set 
off by white stamens, making a most pleasing 
contrast; the leaves are of a shining green, 
broad, and longer than the flower-stem, and the 
bulb is larger and pear-shaped. Whatever other 
species may be omitted from a collectior, this 
should never be absent. It comes from the 
south of Europe, but is perfectly hardy in this 
country, and increases rapidly. There is also a 
white variety, which, though inferior, may be 
grown in a large collection. Last, but not least, 
is that most charming little spring bulb, S. 
sibirica, from the Caucasus, Asia Minor, and 
adjoining countries ; its flowers, which appear 
before the leaves, are pendent in a loose cluster, 
and are of the most intense and brilliant porce¬ 
lain blue. It is a most valuable plaut for 
edgings to beds of spring flowers, or for planting 
in tufts in the borders, and may also he intro¬ 
duced where the turf is dwarf without misgiv¬ 
ings as to its success ; and, as it blooms in the 
bleak month of March, it is doubly valuable. It 
is better to separate the bulbs every thi- d year, 
as they increase rather freely if in a good sandy 
loaui. Scilla pnecox I take to be identical with 
8. sibirica, or at most a trifling variety of it. 
While on the subject of Scillas, I will mention 
a plant of the Bame family (the Asphodel), 
namely, Puschkioia, move plentiful, not only for 
planting in patches among the herbage, on out- 
lying portions Of the lawn, or wherever the less 
conspicuous common form is usually to be found, 
but also for use in bouquets and for decoration. 
The bold and fiaely-moulded outer segments are 
of crystalline whiteness, and the flowers keep 
perfectly fresh for more than a week in water. 


Bedding Plants and Spring Flowers 
Intermixed.— Small beds of Scilla sibirica 
with borders 8 in. or 10 in. wide of Narcissus 
minor were very effective here last month. Some 
spring bulbs and roots which die down in 
summer, such as those of Squills, Acemones, 
doable Jonquils, and Narcissus poeticus, we 
only take up about every third year in order 
that the beds may be dug and the soil enriched. 
This is done as soon as the plants have gone out 
of blossom, and they are replanted at once. 
Summer bedding plants are put in without dis¬ 
turbing the spring flowers, and they do quite as 
well as those planted in empty beds. When 
they are taken up in the autumn, the beds are 
heavily top-dressed, especialy those filled with 
Squills and Anemones. ThnA treated, these 
spring flowers seem to do much better than if 
they were transplanted every year ; none of the 
bulbs are lost. Scilla sibirica sows itself when 
le/t undisturbed. One bed of Anemones has 
Verbena venosa growing through it, and in 
summer a few plants of Mangles* Pelargonium 
planted through it makes “Beaton’s shot-silk 
(•ed” without any further trouble.— North 
Wales. 

Hardy Plants at Kew.— “C. J. D.,”who 
described in a recent Gardening his visit to 
Kei/, should be on his guard about accepting the 
herbaceous department there as remarkable or 
instructive. It is only so in the sense of nomen¬ 
clature and classification; the selection and 
proper growth of the many beautiful species 
that belong to this class of plants will have to 
be seen elsewhere, and is now better done in 
various London nurseries. It is extremely 
difficult in such botanic gardens to get an idea 
of the beauty and wealth of our garden flora in 
spring ; for example, while the world is full of 
flower in the wbods and hedgee, you may go and 
see but very little sign of it, owing to these poor 


little sad isolated specimens. In some botanic 
gardens, such as those at Dublin, Hull, or Edin¬ 
burgh, more attention is paid to developing the 
beanty of hardy flowers, bat it is quite the 
exception. The influence of botanic gardens as 
regards onr garden flora has been to a great 
extent destructive; they have mostly grown the 
worst things and arranged them in the most 
hideous manner. I have visited most of those 
in Europe and say that in the fnture work of onr 
gardens we shall have to avoid the examples set 
by the botanic gardens in every way.—J. H. 

Spring Star-flower (Triteleia uniflora). 
—This is one of the best of hardy, spring¬ 
flowering, bulbous plants : the severest winters 
appear to have no injurious effect upon it. Its 


under glass their flowers have such a cheerful 
and pleasing appearanoe during the winter and 
spring months as to render them well worth 
attention for that purpose. 

4747.— Pruning Deutzlas.— If the plants 
are to be grown on in pots the small weakly 
wood is to be cut out and the strong growths 
shortened back to about one-third of their 
length. The best way, however, is to prone 
the whole of the shoots to within abont 2 in. of 
the base, and then plant out in rich, well-pre¬ 
pared soil in the open air. Very strong wood 
is made in this way capable of bearing a large 
quantity of bloom, and less trouble is ex¬ 
perienced in growing the plants. If large 
specimens are desired the strongest growths 



Spring Star-flower (Triteleia uuitloia). 


flowers, which are white, delicately flushed 
with blue, and marked through the middle of 
the divisions outside with a violet streak, are, 
individually, extremely pretty, but to be 
thoroughly effective they must be seen in the 
form of good-sized clumps. Of T. uniflora at 
least two varieties are in cultivation, one of 
which (T. u. conspicua) has larger flowers than 
those of the species, and the other (T. u lilacina) 
has flowers of a pretty lilac colour. These, as 
well as the species, make desirable plants for 
rock-work, or for other conspicuous positions in 
the flower garden. They will succeed in any 
kind of soil; but, being natives of the sandy 
plains of Mendoza, that of a light character suits 
them best. Id mild winters established clumps 
of these Triteleias will bloom more or less from 
November till June, and when grown in pots 


may be left about one-half of their length, and 
the plants shifted on abont the latter end of 
May, using a strong rich compost of good loam 
and dung. Take care, however, to keep the 
plants from checks and chills when they have 
done blooming if this mode of growth is resorted 
to, or the young shoots will lack the necessary 
vigour. Plunge the pots in the open ground up 
to the rims, and water well in hot weather, 
giving liquid manure now and then. In this 
manner large, handsome specimens may be 
formed, which may be trained in pyramidal or 
any desired form, and will produce a large 
amount of flower.— Byflket. 

4681.—Bulbs alter Flowering.— If you 
have no cold frame place them in a sheltered, 
sunny situation in the open air. Water them 
carefully, taking care that they do not suffer 
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lor want of moisture at any time until the foli- 
age begins to decay, when water should be 
sparingly given until the leaves turn yellow,and 
then entirely withhold water and turn the bulbs 
out of the pots. In October they may be 
planted out in any selected position and if well* 
mauured will give good bloom the next spring. 
J. C. 

4702. —Marvel of Peru from Seed.— 
Marvel of Peru is almost as easy to cultivate as 
Groundsel or Chickweed. Sow the seeds in 
9-in. pots of light, rich soil, one seed in the 
centre of each pot, and place them in a sunny 
greenhouse or room window. They require 
no training whatever, but should be supplied 
with weak manure water while growing fast, 
one handful of guano to a pail of water I 
found suit very well. They make nice, com¬ 
pact pot plants the first year. When cold 
weather sets in and the tops wither, allow 
them to die down, and then cut the stems 
off close to the crown of the root. The roots 
may be gradually dried, and stored in sand 
like Dahlias. A good plan is to allow them 
to remain in the pots without disturbance, 
merely withholding water, until the return of 
warm weather, when they may be allowed to 
startalittle before planting out. The second year 
the roots get far too large for pots ; at the 
end of the second year mine were generally 
as large as a very Urge Carrot, and ramified 
into nearly a yanl of soil, making it difficult 
to lift them without breakage. By growing 
indoors the first year a good supply of seed 
is secured, and a constant supply of one-year- 
old roots may be grown for planting out-of- 
doors. A sunny, sheltered position and a 
■warm, light, well-drained soil seem to be the 
only requirements to ensure success.—J. D. 

4766.— Pinching* Back Ohrysanthe- 
hums. —Pinch back as soon as they are well 
rooted ; when the young plants are 4 in. or 5 in. 
long is the time to give the first nip. If it is 
desirable to grow dwarf plants keep the shoots 
pinched back to two joints; give last pinch 
second week in June.—A. G. Rundkll. 


THB COMING- WBBK’S WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary , 

May 9 to 14. 

Boxing tubers of Dahlias, and placing them in pits in 
order to start them. Sowing Mignonette in pots. Pot¬ 
ting (’aladiuins, Achinienes, and Epiphylluma. Tying, 
s opping, and potting Schizanthuses, Mesembryantlie- 
mums, ivtuiiias, Alysstim*, and Fuchsias. Potting 
Camellias ami Ainarantuses. Propagating double Pri¬ 
mulas. Sowing in pots seed of Dianthus, Crimson Belie 
ami Eastern Queen ; al 30 Eschscholtzia Mandarin and 
Sweet Pea Violet Queen. Propagating Bouvardias and 
double white Primulas. 

Pruning and nailing Fig trees on south walls ; also ly- 
ing Figi in houses. Thinning out and tying shoots of 
Melons, and fertilising all open blossoms. Putting sup- 
P Tts to Melons swelling their fruit. Hoeing between 
Strawberries ; mulching them and dressing them with 
lime. Shifting Tomatoes for fruiting into cold houses. 
Pricking out first-sown Celery into prepared frames. 
Potting a second batch of plants of Vegetable Marrow. 
Sowing another bed of Broccoli, Cauliflower, and Savoy. 
Hoeing between growing crops of Onions and Potatoes. 
Earthing up the latter where necessary. Planting *.ut 
Vegetable Marrows on prepared bed, and sowing more 
seed under handliglits on manure bed. Tying up Let 
tii'-es to blaneb. Sowing crop of summer Spinach. 
Earthing up Peas and Potatoes. Hoeing between grow¬ 
ing crops of Potatoes, Onions, Greens, and digging 
trenches for Celery, and planting summer Lettuces on 
th-i ridges. 

Glasshouses. 

Stove and Greenhouse Plants.— The 

earliest batch of Gloxinias will now be coming 
into flower, and must have a liberal supply of 
water at the roots until their flowering period is 
finished. It will also be necessary to keep them 
shaded while in flower, so as to get a fine head 
of bloom to remain on the plants. Gloriosas, 
Bomareas, and plants of that class will now 
require pretty liberal supplies of water at the 
root, and the growths will need to be frequently 
regulated. Pancratiums that have made a good 
development of foliage should be gradually 
inured to stand full sunshine in an intermediate 
temperature, in order to ripen up the bulbr. 
The aame positions and treatment as to light 
will also suit the different varieties of Epi- 
phyllums, which should now be growing freely, 
and will require large supplies of water. Cut 
bad; Gardenias as fast as they finish flowering, 
and L r d them into free growth again as early as 
possible. It is only from plants that are frefly 
pruned that very fiue flowers are obtained. Keep 


them well syringed all through the growing 
season, in order to keep the foliage clean and 
healthy till the flowering period, when it will 
materially enhance the beauty of the flowers. 
In point of floriferousness the old G. florid a is 
still the best, but G. intermedia is the best 
grower and produces the finest flowers, 
but it is not so free as G. florida. A 
high degree of moisture will now be neces¬ 
sary as regards the warmest section of 
stove plants, in order to maintain them in a good 
state of health. With hot sunny weather re¬ 
arrangements in the conservatory will require to 
be made oftener than hitherto. The principal 
forced subjects will now be getting over. The 
earliest started zonal Pelargoniums and also the 
show kinds will now be in readiness to take 
their place. These, with late plants of Azalea 
indica, Spiraea japonica, Ixias and Sparaxis, and 
a good supply of early sown Mignonette, Rho- 
danthe, Ac., will keep up an undiminished 
brightness for some time to come. It will be 
well to keep choice hard-wooded plants, and 
especially the better class of Ericas, from too 
close contact with the soft-wooded plants when 
they are arranged in this house, otherwise they 
are liable to drop their foliage. These choice 
things when in the conservatory should be 
slightly elevated above the general stock, and 
should be removed to their proper quarters as 
soon as they are past tbeir best. Attend regularly 
to removing faded flowers from all plants, and 
keep every part of the house perfectly clean. 

Forcing Plants.—There will now be an 
accumulation of these to deal with. Where 
they have been properly hardened, the greater 
part of them may now be turned outside. Rho¬ 
dodendrons and Ghent Azaleas should be.planted 
out in beds of peat. Christmas Roses, Schizosty lis, 
StokcBias, and all the herbaceous kinds, should 
be plunged in beds of ashes or Cocoa-nut fibre 
in the full sun. Dcutzias must be cut down to 
the pot, as it is on young annual growth that 
these flower most freely. Fine-leaved plants, 
such as variegated Acers, should be put in a 
moderately shaded position when first brought 
out, and in a short time to hi fully exposed to 
the sun. Clematises will be best kept under 
glass after flowering. Give them a moderate 
pruning, and endeavour to get the trellis on 
which they are growing covered with strong, 
healthy, well-ripened wood before the end of 
summer. 

Flower Garden. 

Evergreen trees and ahrabs injured by the 
late severe winter are now showing the full 
effects of the mischief, and must be pruned back 
to where the wood is sound and healthy. Even 
in mild sheltered positions the common Laurel 
and Laurustinus are much cut up, and Magno¬ 
lia grandiflora and similar wall shrubs are losing 
a great many of their leaves. When any such 
plants are permanently injured, and have to be 
replaced or cut down to the ground line, it will 
be well to plant at once some climbers of rapid 
growth for covering the wall until the perma¬ 
nent plants get re-established. Clematises are 
very useful for covering a large space quickly ; 
and if good-sized plants are kept in pots in readi¬ 
ness for the purpose, they may be put out at 
once. Some of the tallest-growing Tropteolums 
also make very effective summer and autumn 
screens ; the Canary Creeper (Tropreolum canari- 
ense) looks extremely well mixed with Clematis 
Jackmani. Care must bo taken to guard freshly- 
planted trees and shrubs from drought or wind- 
waving. See that the soil is made moderately 
firm about their roots, and keep the bark from 
chafing by placing hay or straw bands round the 
stems before tyinur them. Regulate and securely 
fasten all wall climbers that aro getting ad¬ 
vanced iu growth, retaining the shoots of 
medium strength for next year’s flowering, and 
cutting out gross watery wood, that would only 
rob and Bhade the flowering shoots. The Pyrus 
or Cydonia japonica is now a most conspicuous 
wall climber, and Banksian and other climbing 
Roses will soon be in full flower—also that 
lovely old wall plant the Wistaria, with its 
wealth of drooping lavender-coloured blos¬ 
soms. 

Amongst hardy trees and shrubs, the most 
noticeable at present in bloom are the early 
varieties of the Rhododendron, the scarlet ones 
forming a striking contrast with the pure white 
masses of Magnolia conspicua, just now in fall 
bloom. Of spring flowers, some of the earliest I 


are now over, and moat be removed to the re¬ 
serve garden for propagation. Select any extra 
good plants of any kina for seed bearing, as it is 
only by constant attention in this way that £ree 
seedling plants that are readily crossed or 
hybridised can be kept from deteriorating. 
Amongst early hardy flowers, few are more ge¬ 
nerally appreciated than the Primrose and its 
allies the Polyanthus and Oxlip. For mixed 
beds, seedlings of these are extremely nsefnl; 
but where distinct kinds are grown for edgings, 
any, when in flower, that are not true should oe 
marked, and afterwards removed. Beds that are 
cleared of spring flowers should at once he ma¬ 
nured and deeply cultivated, in order to get 
them in good condition for next planting. Many 
of the spring flowers are strong-rooting pi ante 
and impoverish the soil very much, ana there¬ 
fore where this kind of double bedding is prac¬ 
tised a higher system of cultivation and manur¬ 
ing must be followed, to allow for the extra 
drain that it entails upon the soil. All 
beds and borders that have been winter- 
cultivated will now be in excellent con¬ 
dition for planting ; and all kinds of plaote 
of a hardy character should be peimanintly 
planted without delay, so that wheu the time 
arrives for putting out tender subjects every¬ 
thing may be iu readiness for completing the 
work expeditiously. Ma>, however, is a 
treacherous month as regards frosts ; therefore, 
it is advisable, until quite the end of the month, 
to have temporary coverings placed over every¬ 
thing of doubtful hardiness at night, or during tne 

rcvalence of cutting winds. Light evergreen 

ranches are of great service as screens for 
breaking the force of the winds. During dry 
weather look well to the watering of vases filled 
with hardy plants in flower, also beds when the 
soil is shallow, for if at all dry they speedily 
cease flowering Wallflowers are amongst the 
most gratefully perfumed plants we have, end 
should bo massed near tho windows. Tbeee 
will now be in full bloom, also Forget-me-note 
of various sorts, Pansies, Daisies, Ac. ; theee 
withstand moving well, while some of the most 
beautiful hardy plants now in full bloom, such 
as dwarf Phloxes, Gentians, and similar plante, 
require to be planted in permanent position*, 
and to get thoroughly established before their 
full beauty is apparent. 

Where new lawns have been sown or relaid 
with tnrf they should be kept frequently rolled, 
and any coarse-growing weeds extracted ; top 
the Grass with a sharp scythe, but do oot cut 
too closely until established. Keep lawns and 
the edgings of walks neatly cut, and maintain 
the highest order as regards walks, for unless 
weeds are kept down incessantly at thiB season 
they will defy all efforts to eradicate them 
when the season becomes further advanced. 

Auriculas. —When Auriculas are over for 
the season it will be necessary to rearrange all 
the plants according to their sizes preparatory 
to re-potting, an operation which must do seen 
to at once. This is an important matter as 
regards the culture of this dower ; it lays the 
foundation for future success, and no amount of 
after attention can possibly remedy the evils 
arising from careless potting. The largest pro¬ 
portion of our plants are now growing in pots 
ranging in diameter from 3 in. to 4 J in. Most 
of them will be returned into the same sized 
pots ; but before doing so we shake nearly aU 
the old soil from tbe roots and cut the tap 
root back. It is often in a decaying state at the 
base, a circumstance which renders it qnite 
necessary to cut back to the sound part. The 
long fibrous roots should also be shortened. 
Now is a good time to remove any offsets on 
which roots have begun to form. Place them 
round the sides of small pots, using fine soil; 
the pots should then be put in a shady place 
under a close hand-glass. Newly-potted plants 
should also be kept lather close until fresh roots 
have formed. Remove green fly from the leaves 
when potting with a small brush. 

Gladioli.—If planting has not yet been 
done, see to it without delay ; at least, in the 
case of all varieties of any importance. Run 
the hoe through the ground between the rows 
and plants of those put in early ; they will now 
be all through the ground, and there will be no 
danger of injuring them with a Dutch hoe pro¬ 
vided ordinary caution is observed. 

Polyanthuses. —Plante of these out-of- 
doors, both seedlings and named sorts, are now 
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are they nearly so effective in the mass at a 
distance. The technical points—such as thrum 
and pin-eyes, round or angular centres, lacing 
cutting through to the centre, or the flowers 
cupped—are not noticed when massed ; and, 
therefore, for decorative effect at little cost, 
seedlings are the best. The named sorts have 
nearly ceased flowering, but they have certainly 
done well in pots this year. They have all been 
planted out in a partially-shaded corner of tho 
garden in good yellow loam. 

Fruit. 

Vines. —Grapes now beginning to change 
colour should have the advantage of a free cir¬ 
culation of air on all favourable occasions, with 
sufficient fire heat to prevent the temperature 
from fulling too low. To secure the largest 
berries it is usual to close the house for three or 
four hours with solar heat on fine afternoons ; 
but for depth of bloom and colour a constant 
flow of air, while assisting heavily-cropped 
Vines, will be more likely to produce the de¬ 
sired result. As the Grapes ripen, it will be 
necessary to keep the house cooler, and to make 
a corresponding reduction in the supply of 
moisture, but the floors must not be allowed to 
become dry, as early Vines, under daily increas¬ 
ing sun heat and light, will take a greater quan¬ 
tity of moisture than it would be judicious to 
give after the turn of the season. See that inside 
borders are in a moist, healthy state, and keep 
the surface roots well protected with short 
stable manure or the remains of an exhausted 
Mushroom bed. Watch for red spider, and 
apply sulphur to the pipes or sponge the foliage 
with weak Tobacco water before it has time to 
spread. Finish thinning in succession houses, 
guard against over-cropping, and give inside 
borders, if w r ell drained, an abundance of warm 
water at a temperature of 80°. Stop or train 
forward all the strongest laterals where space 
remains uncovered, and allow them more free¬ 
dom when the fruit is stoning. Many houses of 
autumn Muscats, and other shy-netting kinds 
now in flower, will require artificial fertilisation, 
an operation which should bo performed about 
noon, or whenever the temperature reaches tho 
maximum on fine days. Keep up a circulation 
of warm air, with sufficient atmospheric mois¬ 
ture to prevent the young foliage from suffering 
under bright sunshine, as excessive dryness pro¬ 
duces un unnecessary strain upon the Vines, 
and does not facilitate the setting of the fruit. 
Vegetables. 

Hoeing must be classed as the most important 
of all kitchen garden operations for the next few 
weeks, and therefore no opportunity of doing it 
must be missed, a clean and well cultivated Btate 
of the soil being thus ensured at a minimunf 
cost of labour. Other routine work now consists 
in hand-thinning crops as soon as the seedlings 
can be bandied. Parsnips in good ground should 
not be left nearer togethar in the row than 8 in., 
Onions 6 in., Horn Carrots 4 in., and the larger 
growing kinds from 6 in. to 9 in. ; Turnips and 
Beet also G in.—the main crops of the latter 
should now be sown in drills 1 ft. apart. Beet is 
one of the most fastidious of all kitchen garden 
crops, and to grow it well combined with 
quality it requires deep rich soil, and yet 
one to which there has been no recent 
application of manure. We have invariably 
found it to do best on ground that has 
produced winter Spinach, and the remains of 
this crop trenched in deeply is the only manure 
(if such it can be called) that we ever give it. 
Winter Spinach ought now to be cleared off, 
and if the ground be not needed for Beet, then 
Cauliflowers, Coleworts, and French or Runner 
Beans will be likely to do well on it as suc- 
cesaional crops. 

If tender summer Cabbages are in reqnost, 
the Rosette and Early London Colewort are 
abont the best varieties ; by Borne these are more 
appreciated even than Cauliflowers ; it is, how¬ 
ever, well to grow plenty of both, but the former 
are by far the most profitable, as they take up 
lees than half the room of the Cauliflowers, 1 ft. 
apart each way being ample space for them. 
Plant out both as ground becomes vacant, well 
watering them in should the weather be dry ; 
and if wet, guard them from slugs by occasional 
dustings of lime and soot, Which also serves as 
manure. 

.Succession*! sowings of the following should 


Onions for Balading once a month. A sowing of 
these for pickling should al*o now be made in a 
sunny dry spot to promote quick maturity of 
bulb ere they get too large. Blanks in herb 
beds should be made good, and old plants of Sage 
and Thyme should be cut back, after which 
lightly fork over the ground and sprinkle it with 
wood-ashes’and soot. Cut seed-stems off Sorrel, 
Seakale, and Rhubarb; remove superfluous 
suckers from Globe Artichokes, and plant out 
any that havo been raised in heat. With 
generous treatment, there is a possibility of 
getting from the newly-planted ones a few heads 
in the autumn ; water in abundance and heavy 
mulchings arc essentials lo the attainment of 
this end. Still protect Potatoes. Stable litter 
placed between the rows is the readiest mode of 
protection after the haulin has grown too high 
to lie covered by drawing the soil over it. It is 
now time that Vegetable Marrows and Ridge 
Cucumbers were planted. 

Cucumbers.— Under judicions manage¬ 
ment few subjects are more remunerative than 
Cucumbers, and on this account we often see 
the plants over-cropped, exhausted, and infested 
with insects, ever ready to prey u^ion the weak 
and oppressed. To prevent this, the fruit 
should be thinned before it becomes large, and 
in the event of the trellis being movable, great 
relief may be afforded by lowering it until a cur¬ 
rent of air can pass between the foliage and the 
glass, which Bhould be kept quite free from ac¬ 
cumulations on the under side. Old plants in 

f iots or beds over hot-water pipes will now take 
arge quantities of diluted liquid some few de¬ 
grees warmer than the bed ; they will also re¬ 
quire good syringing, and if the upper sides of 
the leaves can he well washed occasionally from 
the outside on fine afternoons, the cleansing of 
the poreB will tend to health and vigour. Fresh 
turfy loam, somewhat heavier than that recom¬ 
mended for winter, may now be used for top¬ 
dressing, little and often as the roots appear on 
the surface ; and if worms become troublesome, 
clear lime water will draw them to the surface 
without injuring the roots. Keep tho foliago 
robust by ventilating on all favourable occasions, 
and cl 08 e early in the afternoon with a strong 
heat, and so render the leaves and fruit capable 
of standing against sunshine without much shad¬ 
ing. Encourage plants in pits and frames, the 
most suitable places for producing an ordinary 
supply of summer Cucumbers. Guard against 
summer fluctuations of temperature by keeping 
up the linings, and mat up tho glass every 
night. Succession plants will require more 
earth about the roots, the quantity, and in some 
measure the quality, being regulated by the size 
of the frame in which they are growing. If 
limited, pure loam and lime rubble will produce 
short-jointed, healthy, fruitful vines, which 
may be kept within bounds ; but for covering a 
larger space richer food may be used, although 
anything stronger than good virgin loam cannot 
be depended upon for producing fruitful long- 
lived plants. 


TOWN GARDENING. 

WINDOW PLANTS. 
Pelargoniums. — These require almost 
identical treatment with Geraniums. They are 
extremely beautiful, and do well in towns. 
These plants should not, however, be subjected 
to a low temperature if possible in winter, cer¬ 
tainly nothing below 40°; if 45° all the better. 
Some of the fancy kinds are hardier and more 
vigorous than the show varieties, and such 
should havo the preference. Soil as for Gerani¬ 
ums, but it is better to have it sandier; 
and if the loam is at all stiff use a little peat, 
and substitute leaf-mould for part of the 
manure. Pelargoniums delight in freshly burnt 
coal ashes, and nothing issogood for thedrainage 
of these (and they must have plenty) as a few 
clean cinders. Pelargoniums do not blossom so 
continuously as Geraniums, and in towns you 
can only get them in bloom from about the 1st 
of June till August, though in country air they 
will often bloom in March or April. The point 
to bo aimed at is to have your plants, either old 
ones or freshly struck cuttings, well started into 
growth before winter cornea on, and to keep 
these slowly growing, with plenty of light and 


depends altogether upon a long and strong 
growth having been mado previously. As soon 
as the plants have flowered, place them out of 
doors in tho sun, withholding water, and when 
ripened cut back and start again as directed for 
Geraniums ; the primings may be put in for 
cuttings, choosing strong points about 3 in. 
long. They will need a bell-glass or glazed box 
to root in, and will strike better in coal ashes 
roughly sifted than in anything else almost. 
Pot off singly when rooted, and keep through 
the winter in small pots (3-in.), and shift on m 
early spring. As soon as the bloom buds show, 
or earlier if you have large plants in small pots, 
give weak liquid manure frequently. The dry 
air of a room suits Pelargoniums better than the 
moist atmosphere of most greenhouses, so that 
they are very suitable for house culture. 

Petunias make splendid window plants, 
either inside a sunny window, in pots, or out¬ 
side in cither pots or boxes in shade or sun. 
Instructions for their cultivation have already 
been given. Young struck plants or seedlings do 
best, the (lowers of old ones get so small. 
Autumn-struck cuttings may be kept through 
the winter, and shifted or planted out for summer 
blooming; but if plants can be kept growing 
through the winter, and the young shoots taken 
off and struck in gentlo heat in spring, these 
will make the best plants. Where there are no 
frames, &c., this is hardly possible, of course, 
but a very simple and inexpensive arrangement 
we have described to meet this difficulty 
and others of the same character, or a batch of 
seedlings may bo successfully raised inside a 
warm window with care. Sow the seed exactly 
as before described, keeping a sheet of glass 
over the box or po* until the plants are 
roity strong ; prick off and plant out in pots or 
oxes when 2 in. or 3 in. high. Whether in pots 
or boxes, they may either be tied up to neat 
stakes or allowed to ramble nr hang over the 
sides in a natural manner. Planted near tho 
edge of a window-box, they will droop over tho 
front and give a fine effect. Petunias do not 
require much water, at least when planted out, 
but in pots must always lie kept moist, or they 
soon flag, and in boxes never let them want. 
They require a light open soil, but it need not 
he very rich, as they are naturally robust grow¬ 
ers. In pots equal pnrfs of loom and leaf-mould, 
with plenty of sand, is better than much manure, 
and in boxes this latter should be avoided, as it 
induces too rank growth. Give manure water 
to pot plants occasionally when pot-hound and 
in full flower, but not before. B. C. It. 


GREENHOUSES IN TOWNS. 

4710.—By all means let “ Builder” erect the 
greenhouse he proposes. There is no question 
at all, but it is a well established fact that 
plants under glass in a smoky or “town” air 
give much better results than those in the 
open. The chief reason for this, and a very 
palpable one, is that, especially in a small 
town, the greater part of tho atmospheric im¬ 
purity is mechanical, that is, consists of actual 
matter in the shape of soot, dust, &c ., suspended 
in the air. The glass to a very great extent 
prevents the deposition of these particles on the 
plants, and they are proportionately benefited 
thereby. If “Builder” will carefully read the 
series of articles appearing in this paper under 
the head of “ Town Gardening ” for the next 
three months or so, ho will find therein much 
useful information exactly suited to his wants. 
But as he may not like to wait so long before 
commencing operations, a few hints and a short 
list of suitable plants will probably be ac¬ 
ceptable. In the first place, a good house 
should be constructed, and a span roof, if 
practicable, would be preferable. Very little 
side ventilation need be provided, unless the 
class of plants desired to be grown is thoroughly 
hardy. But allow plenty of top ventilation, and 
let them be constructed under a super roof, or 
in some manner so that no direct vertical 
openings can be made, or a pretty peppering 
of Boot will occur now and then. The plants 
must have coustant attention and be kept 
perfectly clean from insects. Plenty of water 
must be given in suitable weather, and in any¬ 
thing but damp or dull seasons frequent 
syringings will keep the plants clean and 
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healthy. I will now give a list of hardy plants 
for pot culture, and another of those that 
require a moderate degree of heat, all of which 
will, with ordinary care, give as good results in 
the situation mentioned as in the open country, 
or very nearly so. 


Hardy Plants. 

\nemoncs Lilies (aurntum, lancifo- 

'Auriculas (show A alpine) Hum, Ac.) 

"Carnations Lily o( the Valley 

Chrysanthemums Pansies 

Dlelytra Pcntstemons 

*j)entzia uracilis 41 Phlox (perennial) 

Gladiolus Primulas (Sie>H>)di A cor- 

"Hyacinths tusoides arnuina vara.) | 

Narcissus, Ac. Spimas 

Tulips 

Those marked with an asterisk are especially 
suitable, satisfactory, and easy of culture. 

Climbers. — Passion flower (blue), Cobiea 

scandens and Clematis. 


Greenhouse Plants. 

Arum Lilies Fuchsias 

Balsams Geraniums (zonal) 

Campanulas (grandiflora Mimulus and Mubk 
and Barrelieri) Myrtles 

Calceolarias (herbaceous) Pelargoniums (show, 
Cinerarias French, and fancy) 

Camellias Primulas (Chinese) 


together, and apply warm with a rag ; this 
should be repeated at intervals.—A. H. 

Garden Pencils. —Messrs. Wolff & Sons 
have submitted to us samples of their indelible 
garden pencils, fitted with a swivel attachment 
which admits of a string or tape being easily 
tied to the pencil to prevent its being mislaid, 
and to secure it always at hand for use. We 
think it a very useful contrivance. 


Souse and Window Gardening. 


4728.—Green Leaves for Bouquets.— 
We have seen the Lawson Cypress used with 
; excellent effect in flower arrangements. It is 
graceful and feathery, may be had fresh and 
green at all times, and lasts a long time fresh, 
even in a close heated apartment. The Hem¬ 
lock Spruce is also an excellent subject for 
furnishing small spray-like branches. Small 
pieces of Laurustinus and Euonymus also pro¬ 
duce a good effect. Under glass you might 
grow some bushes of the sweet scented Geranium 



These will make a good commencement; other 
things may be tried as experience is gained. If 
there is plenty of free light all round nothing 
can beat good Geraniums, named sorts, and the 
French and fancy Pelargoniums ; these may 
easily be grown in town fit for exhibition ; we 
have had them with 10 and 12 large pips to a 
truss in London even. A Grape Vine would do 
well; care must be taken it does not shade 
other things too heavily. Roses do not do much 
good as a rule where the air is smoky ; if any 
will do, the monthly and fancy will. In addition 
to the above there are a host of annuals, Lobelia, 
Phlox Drummondi, Mignonette, &c., that can 
be done well with care. Petunias are also fine 
treated as annuals, t>., raised freshly from seed 
each year. Regarding Ferns, nearlv all the 
hardy British Ferns would do in a cold house ; 
and if a greenhouse temperature is maintained 
all but the more delicate kinds suitable for such 
a structure could be grown well. The hardiest 
and most vigorous are Pteris cretica, crenata, 
and serrulata, Asplenium bulbiferum and vars., 
and some others of a similar nature, though 
many Adiantums would doubtless do well under 
suitable treatment. B. C. R. 


Watertight Boots.—A good recipe for 
making boots watertight is to get equal 
quantities bees-wax and mutton suet, melt 


and the fine-leaved Paris Daisy, which has 
elegantly divided foliage. A large Myrtle 
would also give a lot of sprays for cutting; both 
the small-leaved and large-leaved kinds might 
be grown.—J. C. B. 

4733.—Plants and Ferns for Hall 
Decoration. —Dracaena congesta and rubra 
are two excellent green-leaved kinds that 
would thrive well in such a situation. Aspidistra 
lurida variegata is very pretty, and Grevillea 
robusta is of elegant habit. These fair plants 
would form a fine variety, and are about the 
best that could be employed. We should, how¬ 
ever, mention the Chusan Palm, which is equally 
suitable. Good Ferns consist of Asplenium 
bulbiferum, Pteris arguta, and Platyloma fal- 
cata.— J. C., Byfleet. 

4740.- Oleander Injured by Frost —All that 
can be done in such a case is to wait until it is seen 
whether the plant breaks away from the old wood and 
then cut away the Injured portions. The Oleander is of 
quick growth, and, like the Laurel, makes strong shoots 
from the base when cut quite down, but you must be 
careful in watering until the new growths are well on 
their way.—J. C. 

4746.— Genista fragrans— As soon as the flowers 
fade cut back the shoots, leaving about 2 in. of last 
season’s wood. Keep the soil on the side of dryness 
until the young growths issue, and when these are some 
2 In. long shift into the Dext sized pot, keep close for a 
time, and theu give plenty of air, shading a little from 
hot sun, until the middle of August, wheu the plants 
should be turned ont In the open air un'il the end of 
September.— J. C. B. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


Stag’s-horn Ferns (Platyceriums).—A 
very remarkable genus of Ferns, differing from 
all other known kinds in their manner of growth 
and in the extraordinary configuration of their 
fronds. They are large stemless plants, with 
fronds of two sorts. Those first produced are 
broad, roundish, entire, and spread almost hori¬ 
zontally, forming a rosette or shield. As the 
plant advances in growth, the fertile fronds de¬ 
velop themselves from the centre of the shield. 
They are quite different in form from the sterile 
fronds, from which they stand out in all direc¬ 
tions to the distance of 2 ft. or 3 ft., presenting 
very much the appearance of a number ol 
stag’s antlers grouped together, with an effect as 
quaint and striking as can possibly be imagined. 
The species most known in cultivation are P. 
grande (East Indies and Australia), P. alcicorne 
(East Indies and Australia), P. Stemmaria 
(West Africa), and P. bifonne (East Indies). 
P. alcicorne may be grown in a greenhouse, the 
others require a little more warmth. The plants 
are usually placed on blocks of wood, to which 
they adhere like Orchids, the base of the shield 
being surrounded with Sphagnum. They may, 
however, also be crown in baskets, in a mixture 
of Sphagnum ana peat, with a few pieces of 
crushed charcoal. As a basket plant P. alci¬ 
corne is very effective. 


HOW TO GROW ALLAMANDAS. 

We find the Allamanda one of the most valuable 
plants that can be grown for the decoration of the 
conservatory in summer, there being so few 
flowers possessing such a bright yellow colour 
that can be employed for that purpose. Its 
long trumpet-shaped flowers, in trusses of fours 
and sixes, with which a few well grown plants 
are studded, produce a brilliant effect where 
shades of red in flower and foliage are pre¬ 
dominant; the individual flowers also last much 
longer in the conservatory than in a warmer 
place in summer. It is one of those robust- 
growing, easily-managed stove plants that do 
well for decoration after being grown up to the 
flowering point. If kept out of draughts in the 
conservatory it will grow slowly and flower 
from the 1st of June to October, and the 
varieties best suited for this work we find to be 
Hendersoni and nobilis. The former is an ex¬ 
ceedingly free-blooming kind, showing its 
flowers on much shorter growth than any of the 
other varieties ; the flowers are also larger than 
any excepting nobilis. It can be easily grown 
into a shapely plant by tying it to a few sticks 
round the margin of the pot. Nobilis is a more 
robust grower, and, unlike the other, which is 
smooth in all its parts, both its wood and foliage 
are covered with fine hairs ; the flowers are a 
paler yellow, but very much larger than those 
of Hendersoni. It is, in every respect, a noble 
flower. 

Propagating.— Cuttings of all the Alla- 
mandas are as easily struck in a propagat¬ 
ing pit and on a bottom-heat of 80° as 
Fuchsias are ; in a common dung frame 
under bell-glasses they will root in twelve days. 
Cuttings should be made of short-jointed half- 
ripened wood, and inserted singly in thnmb* 
pots, so that they can be safely shifted on 
without injuring the young roots. The points 
of the newly-struck cuttings should be pinched 
out, and, after further growth to two or three 

i 'oints have been made, the points should again 
ie pinched out and the shoots tied outwards to 
sticKs, thus laying the foundation for a future 
plant of good shape ; when this has been 
accomplished the plants may be allowed to grow 
on and flower. 

Potting, &c.—Suppose the young plants 
to be grown in a close moist pit in which the 
pots are plunged in leaves or tan, attention 
must be paid to shifting on as the pots become 
filled with roots. A very fibrous, yellow, 
sandy loam, with a mixture of rotten horse 
dung, suits them admirably. The Allamanda 
is a gross feeder and strong rooter, and, there¬ 
fore, the usual mixture of peat is not necessary. 
It is in the second and succeeding years of the 
life of this plant that we find it most useful for 
the c:nservatory. If autumn or spring-struck 
plants have been grown on the first season they 
will be good specimens in 10-in. pots by October, 
and will begin to ripen off. We winter them in 
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a pit, where a temperature of 50 3 can be main¬ 
tained tnrouchout the dull months, the pots 
t»eing plunged in old tan or leaves, just deep 
enough to cover them, a little moisture about 
the roots being supplied. Under this treatment 
the plants gradually lose their leaves, and 
they require no water whatever at the 
roots until the time coines round for 

starting them again, for which the middle of 
March, or even later, will be sufficiently early. 
They should then be pruned back like Vines, 
cleaned, if necessary ; then subjected to an 
increase of temperature, and syringed. When 
it is seen that the plants are just moving into 
growth, they should be re-potced, as much of 
the old soil as can be removed, withoutdedrov¬ 
ing the roots, being picked away ; they should 
then be returned to the same pots, and be grown 
on in a light house or pit. By the end of April 
they may require a shift into pots a size larger. 

Moat of our plants have been grown in the 
same pots for three years in succession, and 
flower very satisfactorily ; they are, however, 
indulged with a regular supply of weak liouid 
manure. About the second week of June they 
are sent to the conservatory, where they occupy 
elevated positions, that is, they stand up in the 
warm atmosphere of the house, away from cold 
draughts, and here they flower up to the second 
week of October. Both species mentioned 
receive the same treatment; the others, such 
as cathartics, grandiflora, or Schotti, are not so 
well adapted for conservatory work. 

For stove rafters the Allamanda is a grand 
plant, not only on account of its growing and 
flowering habit, but a so because it remains 
unmolested by insects, and, therefore, the 
plants grown underneath are not disturbed or 
injured during any cleansing process, as some¬ 
times happens in the case of kinds more liable to 
be infested by these pests. W. D. 


Summer Treatment of Cyclamens. 
—Now that Cyclamens have for the most 
part ceased blooming, they should be placed 
in cold frames, where they can be partially 
shaded from sunshine during very hot weather. 
If the pots be set on ashes they will serve to 
keep them cool and moist, and occasional 
fumigation in order to keep them free from 
green fly and red spider must be resorted to. 
Abundance of air and moisture should be 
maintained about the plants, but too much 
water must not be given to tbe roots. Young 
bulbs of Cyclamens just raised frum seed 
should be kept in a light, moist, and some¬ 
what close atmosphere, protecting them from 
the fierceness of the sun by means of tiffany 
or mats, or if they can be placed in a 
naturally shaded house or pit, so much the 
better. Shift them on into larger pots as the 
roots touch the sides of those which they 
now occupy, until they are in 5-in. pots, 
which will be found large enough for the first 
year. Good sandy loam and a little leaf- 
mould or thoroughly decayed manure consti¬ 
tute the best compost in which to pot them, 
and no manure water should be given, pure 
and soft rain-water being more likely to induce 
satisfactory results. Bulbs of Cyclamens raised 
from seed sown in February will make good 
flowering plants by Christmas, or soon alter, 
if properly attended to.—S. 


A USEFUL PALM. 

(ARECA LUTE8CKNS.) 

Ouk illustration represents one of the most ele¬ 
gant of all Palms, and one of the very best for 
general decorative pui poses, being easily grown 
and useful in every stage of its growth. When 
from 1 ft. to 2 ft. high it is valuable for table 
decoration ; and after it has become too tall for 
indoor or room decoration, it forms a handsome 
and effective object in the conservatory or win¬ 
ter garden. Our figure gives a good idea of a 
well-grown specimen, and shows at a glance its 
adaptability and elegance when associated 
with half-hardy Rhododendrons or other plants 
of less graceful contour and more rounded mass¬ 
like forms. The plant is easily obtainable, be¬ 
ing grown in quantity in nearly all nurseries, 
and is well worth a place in every collection. 
Where seeds can be got they germinate freely 
in a genial bottom-heat; and as this kind of 
Palm is a quick grower, seedlings soon become 



serviceable plants. Turfy loam suits this Palm j 
well, or it may be grown in peat. The soil 
should be made firm, and be wall drained. 
When the pots are full of roots liquid manure 
should be given occasionally. When planted 
out, abundance of soft water is all the plant re¬ 
quires. 


Fuchsias in Baskets. —The present is a 
;ood time to put young plants of Fuchsias into 
>askets, in order to obtaiu a good display late in 
summer and throughout the autumn. Varieties of 
slenderhabitarebest adapted for the purpose, and 
if the shoots be kept persistently stopped, the 
plants will form dense bushes, which will cover 
the bottoms and sides of the baskets, and when 
suspended from the roof of a greenhouse or con¬ 
servatory laden with bloom, will form strikiag 
objects. The flowers, indeed, are shown off to 
greater advantage in this way than when the 


compost of loam and peat in equal parts. Give 
it the lightest position in the house, and towards 
the latter end of the summer the coolest, so 
that the wood may get well hardened. The 
Soneri la should have the tops taken off in 
March and placed some five together in a 4$-in. 
pot, fil ling the same half full of drainage and 
| using fi brous lumpy peat. Keep the soil con¬ 
tinually moist, admit light, but not sun. The 
Phyllanth us may also be propagated in spring, 
and demands good fibrous sandy peat.— John 
Cornhill . 

4737.— Lasiandra macrantha.— When 
the plant has done blooming the shoots should 
be cut ba ck to about one-third of their length ; 
then wh en fresh growth forms shake away some 
of the old soil, and replace in the same sized pot, 
using a fine sandy, peaty compost. Water care¬ 
fully and keep close until the plant gets fairly 
into growth, and then give more air. This plant 
likei to ba freely exposed to the light during 
the growing season, so 
as to cause a sturdy 
wood development, and 
towards the latter end 
of summer air must 
be freely admitted to 
mature the same. In this 
manner strong shoots 
capable of bearing good 
flowers are made. Cut¬ 
tings strike freely in¬ 
serted about July in 
sandy peat, and kept in 
a plant case or under a 
bell-glass in any un- 
lieated glass structure. 

—.r. c. B. 


4732. — Begonias 
Failing —You do not 
say how tbe plants are 
situated. If they are 
growing in a room they 
may be suffering from 
the effects of the gas. 
The fine-leaved Begonias 
like a moisture-laden, 
warm atmosphere, but 
they should never have 
the foliage wetted. 
When thus circumstan¬ 
ced they grow with great 
freedom. They should 
he potted iu pure peat, 
well saDded, tbe com¬ 
post to be kept constant¬ 
ly moist, avoiding heavy 
waterings. They enjoy a 
light position, and must 
be shaded from hot sun. 
-J. C. 

4739. —Renovat¬ 
ing Gardenias. — 
Either the roots have got 
into a bad state, or the 
plant has been kept in 
too low a temperature. 
The Gardenia loves heat 
and moisture, and must 
get an average tempera¬ 
ture in winter of 55° by 
day and 50° by night, 
five degrees more being 

plants are grown in pots and trained in a necessary to well expand the flowers. The best 
pyramidal section. Good rich loam, plenty of wav when Gardenias have got into bad health is 
water, and timely attention to stopping the to keep them in a genial, warm, moist atmo- 
shoots, so as to obtain a dense pendulous habit at ! sphere, keeping the soil just moist only 
first, are all the plants require to bring them to until fresh growth is made ; then, having 
a high state of perfection.— S. allowed the soil to dry out, turn the plant out 

4730.— Culture of Phyllanthus, Ron- ! of the ahabe «w*y.» «<«>> of «h. old mould 
deletla, and Sonerila.-The.e all require M P°“ ,bl ?- and re P° 1 V" t0 MamaU » P°*“ th * 
a minimum winter temperature of 55* by day roo . t ' oan be crammed into, u.mu fine sandy peat 
and 50° by night, demanding an increase of an < *"“? .8 00 * . ,. Watc , r carefully, 

about 10° to 15° iu the epring to ensure the aD '> wl,en tbo P lan . ha. filled he pot wit,. root, 
proper development. A moi.t atmo.phere and growing weil, shift mto the neutered 
must also be maintained in the structure, but P 01, 

the svringe should be but sparingly applied to 4745. — Plants for Unheated Green- 
the foliage, atmospherical aridity being coun- house. —If ihe roof is entirely covered with 
teracted by means of damning down the walks j Vines, there w ; U be but little chance of any 
aud stages. These remarks apply in a special | flowering climbing plant doing well in it. The 
manner to the Sonerila which is best grown j only hardy climber we can well reoomnlend is 
under a bell-glass, just tilting the sides so as to the Rose, but that demands much light. If any 
allow of a gentle percolation of air. The part of the roof is free from foliage, a Tea Rose 
Rondeletia should he pruned in somewhat in such as Madame Falcot might he planted, and 
the early spring, and when growth recommerces would in all probability do well. If there is a 
and the young shoots are some 2 in. in length, | back wall, we would strongly urge you to plant 
shift into the next sized pot in a well sanded Camellias to cover it; they like just that amount 
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of shade that the Vines give, and require no 
artificial warmth in winter. Very few flowering 
plants flourish in shade. If the Vine foliage is 
not too dense, Fuchsias will thrive fairly well, 
and they may be stored away in some frost¬ 
proof corner in the winter.—J. C. 

4738.— Plants for Vases. —Most free 
flowering, soft-wooded subjects are suitable for 
this purpose. Such Fuchsias as Rose of Castile, 
Souvenir de Chiswick, A valaneho, and Madame 
Cornellissen make elegant centres, such things 
as Petunias, Lobelias, Iresines, &e., being 
grouped around them according to taste. Ivy- 
leaved Pelargoniums, especially the pretty 
variegated L’Elegante are extremely suitable, 
and for drooping down over the sides nothing 
can be better than Lophospermum scandens, 
Maurandia Barclayana, Eccremocarpus scaber, 
and Cobiea scandens variegata.—J. C. 

4680. — Treatment of Geraniums. — 
These should not be shifted immediately after 
being cut back, but they may be repotted as 
soon as they are fairly in growth. Old cut-back 
plants are certainly better than young ones for 
conservatory decoration, as being larger they 
are of course more effective, and as a rule they 
flower more freely. When towards the latter 
end of the summer the pots get full of roots, 
administer a little liquid manure, or give a top¬ 
dressing of some concentrated oompouud. When 
well attended to in this way, they will continue 
finely effective until the close of the autumn.— 
J. C. 

4749. — Soil for Jacaranda mimoscefolia 
and Olea fragrans.— A good compost for these 
would cousist of two parts good turfy loam and one part 
leaf-soil and peat in eqsal proportions, adding thereto 
about one-eixth of tho whole of coarse silver sand.— 
C\ B. ______ 

FRUIT. 

NOTES ON RASPBERRIES. 

It is gratifying to see attention drawn to Rasp¬ 
berry culture by “T.”in Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, March 12. I gladly endorse most that 
“T.”says, especially as to the fruitfulness of 
the Raspberry cane, and also as to the certainty 
of a crop of fruit every year after the plants 
become established. 'A gardener who lived near 
me used to grow Raspberries for a distillery, 
four miles away ; although he had not more than 
800 square yards of ground covered with canes, 
he would send a cwt. barrel full of Raspberries 
two or three times a week during tho beet of 
the Beason. 'J he Raspberries were used in the 
manufacture of syrups and Raspberry vinegar. 
Perhaps I ought to state that the man’s garden 
was well placed on a southerly slope, many feet 
above the rivci that ran by, where he got the 
moisture by night in the form of mist, and the 
sun in the daytime. Another advantage he 
had—the soil was good, light loam, with a gravel 
bottom. Tbo Raspberry blooms so late in the 
Bpring, that there is no danger from frost, and 
the fruit is gathered in July and August, which 
ensures its being ripened before cold weather 
sets in. 

The best time for planting is from the end of 
October to February. It takes twelve months 
for the canes to become established, and it is 
' the third season after planting before you may 
expect a good crop. Two or three canes should 
be planted at a root, 4 ft. apart in rows 5 ft. 
wiae. Not more than a dozen canes should be 
allowed to grow in a slump ; and as soon as 
. the plants become well in leaf, all the poor 
canes should be cut out with a pruning knife to 
allow light and air to get at the plants, and to 
throw more vigour into the bearing canes. 

To save space on newly planted ground, it is 
as well to sow Onions, Radishes, or Lettuce 
between the canes the first or second year. 
Before planting, the ground should be well 
cleared of weeds, for, as “T.” says, it is not 
wise to dig at tho roots of Raspberries. 

• A good plan to adopt to clear the land is to 
plant Potatoes or Celery for a year or two 
before planting, or double trench the land, bury¬ 
ing the weeds deeply. All suckers should be 
taken from about the clumps, leaving a clear 
space of land to nourish the canes. 

A friend of mine, who grows a few Rasp¬ 
berries for flavouring, gets large fruit by dot¬ 
ting a cane or two here and there in any open 
space about the kitchen garden. I was forcibly 
reminded of this friend when I read “ T. V’ re¬ 


marks about liquid manure. He adopts this 
plan not only with the Raspberries, but also 
with his Gooseberries. He has a cesspool in his 
garden, into which the ashpit sewaec drains, 
and with this liquid he keeps the roots supplied 
about February and when droughty in sum¬ 
mer time, and it repays him well for his 
trouble. 

There are red and white" Raspberries, the 
new wood of the white canes being of a whitish- 
green. There are several varieties of both 
kinds, any of which will do well with good 
cultivation. I don’t approve of “ T.’s” way of 
shortening the canes to 3 ft., as I have found 
that it causes the canes to throw off a number 
of side shoots, which impoverish the plants and 
diminish the fruitfulness of the cams, the 
strength going into the side shoots. Nor do I 
approve of tying up at all, hut rather let them 
grow as Nature dictates. As the fruit of Rasp¬ 
berries soon perishes, it requires to be used within 
a day or two from the time it is gathered ; and 
as some of the fruit is fully ripe every two days 
for four or six weeks, this should bo taken into 
account when planting, for should the fruit bo 
wanted for jam, it will necessitate there being a 
larger area planted. If only sufficient be re¬ 
quired for flavouring, or for making Raspberry 
vinegar, a less quantity of canes will do. 
Should it be desired to increase the area of a 
Raspberry plantation three years after the 
first canes are put down, plenty of young 
sucker* from the parent plants can be procured. 

G. (J. 

VEGETABLES. 

THE CULTURE OF CUCUMBERS IN 
GLASS STRUCTURES WITHOUT 
FIRE HEAT. 

A great many amateurs after clearing their 
glass houses of the summer bedding plants wish 
to Use them for growing Cucumbers until again 
required in the autumn. This may be done 
most satisfactorily. From the end of May un¬ 
til September Cucumbers will grow and fruit to 
perfection without artificial heat, providing 
their requirements are attended to. 

When first I thought of growing Cucumbers, 
I eagerly scanned every article written in the 
gardening papers, Ac., oil the subject, and 
searched in every book for advice, but found, 
os no doubt many others have done, that nearly 
all the best growers and persons of good 
authority on the subject give, their advice as 
though the amateur had at his disposal an un¬ 
limited supply of everything required, and had 
been apprenticed to the trade. What we require 
is exactly what Gardening Illustrated is giv¬ 
ing, viz., simple advice that one can understand. 
I nave with success grown Cucumbers in the 
following way:— 

I get one barrow-load of thoroughly rotten 
horse manure to three of rotten turf or turfy 
loam, and mix it up well together, not making 
it too fine; do not mind if it is in lumps nearly as 
large as Walnuts. When I could not get the rotten 
manure, I have used the turfy loam alone with 
excellent results. Then get all the broken pots 
and crocks together, and put a layer of them on 
the stage, the thicker the layer the better, for 
good drainage is one of tho chief points in 
Cucumber growing. I then fill a large pail with 
the mould and shoot it on the Btage, leaving it 
in a mound, and these mounds put at equal dis¬ 
tances, say 2 ft. 6 in. or 3 ft., the whole 
length of tho greenhouse. Then shut up the 
house quite close for a day to warm the 
mounds, and it is ready for planting. 

I generally get my plants from a good nur¬ 
seryman whom I can depend on, and always get 
the strongest plants whatever the price is, for 
they are the cheapest in the end. Telegraph, if 
you get it true, is, I think, the safest to begin 
with ; it is handsome and most prolific, and as 
hardy as any. Cuthill’s Black Spine, Masters’ 
Prolific, Sutton's Berkshire Champion, and Blue 
Gown, arc also excellent and very handsome. 

Having my plants ready, I take my trowel 
and scoop out a hole in the centre of the mound. 
A tap on the pot, holding the plant downwards, 
brings the ball out without injuring the roots. 
Carefully remove the crock at the bottom of the 
ball, and place the plant in the hole, press the 
soil firmly, but not too hard, and fasten securely 
to a stick. When tho house is planted in this 
way, I water them well with soft water of the 


same temperature as the house, syringe them 
overhead, shut them up close, and shade for a 
few days. 

I have in my house wires stretched length¬ 
ways, about 9 in. distance from the glass, on 
which to train the plants as they grow. When 
the plants have grown high enough to touch the 
glass, I stop then: by nipping out the growing 
point. Iu about a week they throw out laterals, 
upon which the fruit is borne. When the fruit 
is about l .*i in. or 2 in. in length, I stop the 
laterals, leaving one leaf in advance of the fruit, 
keeping the temperature as nearly as possible 
80° to S5 J by day, and create atmospheric mois¬ 
ture by throwing water on the floor, &e. Syringe 
early enough in the morning to allow the foliage 
to dry before the sun is on the house. Venti¬ 
late cautiously, syringe again when house is 
shut up, which I do early, say 3 o'clock, to hus¬ 
band as much sun heat as possible. I never 
mind if the thermometer runs up to 100 c ’ after tho 
house is shut up ; so long as there is plenty of 
moisture the plants do well, and the heat help* 
them through the night. 

I keep a stock of mould on the stage so as to 
be nicely warmed through ready to earth up the 
mounds directly the roots peep through. When 
the plants require water, I give them a good soak¬ 
ing of rain water, kept in the house ready for 
use, and do not again water them until the soil 
has become slightly dry. Under this treatment 
I have grown some really handsome Cucumbers, 
measuring from 20 in. to 26 in. in length, and 
have felt proud to send them as presents to my 
friends. F. Taylor. 


Celery.— The ground for Celery should 
be prepared| at the present time. It is much 
better to have this in readiness before the time 
for planting has arrived, as it should be put in 
during showery weather if possible, which can 
be taken advantage of without delay when tho 
ground has been made ready beforehand. Tho 
usual way of planting is in trenches, with from 
one to three rows in each. For the earliest, the 
three-row system causes a saving of ground, 
but it is not suitable for withstanding the cold 
of winter, being more difficult to protect, more 
exposed to wet, and consequently more liable 
to rot. In wet heavy land, for winter crops, 
single rows are best; in such as is dry andtoler- 
ably light, two rows in a trench may be grown. 
Upon the number of rows it is intended to grow 
together will depend tho width of the trenches. 
If three rows are planted the trench should 
lie 4 ft. 6 in. in depth ; for two rows a 3-ft. 
trench is necessary ; and for a single row, one 
of 2 ft. wide will suffice. The space between 
each trench will require to be proportionate to 
the width of the trench, so as to afford soil suf¬ 
ficient for earthing up without coming so near 
the plants as to injure their roots, a mishap 
that often occurs in Celery growing. It ia of 
importance to keep this iu view, especially for 
the late or principal crop. Single rows, to stand 
through the winter, should have a space of 2£ ft. 
between each trench, or if 3 ft. all the better. 
For double rows allow ft. between them ; 
where three rows arc to be planted 4.^ ft. will 
not l)c too much for them. In each case tbe 
trench should be formed by removing about 
9 in. of the soil to the width required, and lay¬ 
ing it up between each trench iu the usual 
ridges; then put in each trench 6 in. of good 
manure—such as has become thoroughly rotten 
is by many considered indispensable, but that 
which is half rotten is equally good, provided 
it does not contain too much straw. For dry 
light land a mixture from the stables and cow¬ 
shed is the best; the latter, being cooler, keeps 
the plants growing better in hot dry weather. 
Dig the manure in with 10 in. of the bottom 
soil of the trench, or a little more if there be 
sufficient depth without reaching that which is 
bad and unsuitable, and thoroughly incorporate 
the manure with the soil. Ground so prepared 
some time beforehand, so as to get soaked with 
rain, i.s iu a much better condition for planting 
than if only made ready immediately before tbe 
plants are put in. The ridges between tbe 
trenches, especially where double rows of Celery 
are grown, will answer for a row of Lettuce, 
which will be cleared off before the Celery re¬ 
quires earthing up. For this purpose the 
middle of the ridges should be hollowed a little, 
so as to hold the water which tho Lettuce will 
need in dry weather; and here also manure 
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water will be of nee, m the ridges cannot well be 
manured for the Lettuce. 

Butter Beans. —Mount D’Or or Golden 
Butter Beans are a nice addition to our summer 
vegetables, and anyone who can grow Scarlet Run¬ 
ners can grow them, the growth and treatment 
required being the same. The flavour is some¬ 
thing between the Dwarf French Bean and the 
Vegetable Marrow, with something distinct 
from both. They are tender and easily cooked, 
and require no cutting or slicing of any kind, 
the pods being best cooked whole. Judging 
from the vegetables most liked in this country, 
these ought to become universal favourites.— 
J. D. 

Mixed Runner Beans.— It may be in. 
fceresting to some readers of. Gardening to r know 
how ho make the vegetable into a flower garden. 
When in the country last year, I was struck 
with some Runner Beans which looked like a 
hedge of flowers ; on looking at them I found 
that the Beans had been mixed, White-scarlet 
and Painted Lady’s, so that when in full bloom 
they looked very pretty. I am going to try the 
same thing this season ; it may not be new to 
everybody, but it was to me.—A Constant 
Subscriber. 


PROPAGATING. 


Grafting: on Roots.— Root grafting is 
the readiest way by which a great many tube¬ 
rous, herbaceous, and shrubby plants may be 
propagated ; and among those multiplied in 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES- 

4780.— Fixing: Hot-water Pipes.— 
“^Constant Reader ” does not say what kind of 
pipes be wants to fix, but I presume them to 
be the ordinary socket kind. There are several 
methods of putting these together, the latest 
being with india-rubber rings, which is a safe 
and quick way, suitable for tenants, as the 
pipes are easily taken apart when required. 
Making the joint is very simple: stretch the 
ring over the small end of pipe, and push the 
pipe with ring on it into socket end of other 
pipe or connection and it is complete. Spun 
yarn caulked in with hard red and white lead 
mixed makes a safe and reliable joint. Iron 
tilings, to which a little dissolved sal-ammoniac 
has been mixed, make a good and permanent 
joint; care must be taken in using this 
preparation, or else it will burst the pipes in 
the course of time. Portland cement is also 
used for making joints ; although 1 have never 
tried it myself, I have seen my friends use it, 
and they say it makes safe and sound joints. 
Will some other correspondent give us their 
experience of this last mentioned material?— 
J. S. D. 

——The best way of fixing hot-water pi(.es is 
with india-rubber rings, to beobtainedatthe same 
place as the pipes. At the end of each pipe is 
a round rim ; take the rubber ring and pass 
over the end of the pipe, then push the end with 
ring on into the socket, and it will hold tight 
without anything else. The advantage of the 
india rubber rings is that at any time the pipes 
can be taken apart without breaking. — 
W. Walker. 



Root Graft of Wistaria. 

this manner in most good nurseries we may 
instance Peeonies, Roses, Clematis, and Aralias. 
This plan of propagation has many advantages, 
and may be resorted to with success in the case 
of such plants as do not strike readily from 
cuttings ; of these, Bignonias, Wistarias, and 
many other shrubs are familiar examples, and of 
late years American fruit-growers have propa¬ 
gated Vines, Apples, Pears, and Plums on an 
extensive scale in this manner ; they dig up the 
roots of the wild species and varieties of these 
fruits from '-he woods, and graft them during 
tbs winter months, after which they are buried 
in a cool, but frost-proof cellar, so as to be ready 
for being planted in spring. In the case of 
choice decorative shrubs and other plants, root¬ 
grafting is most successful when it is done in a 
heated propagating-case, and it is advisable that 
the roots be started in a warm atmosphere, so as 
to have them a little in advance of the scions. 
It is a matter of but little moment what kind of 
grafting is adopted, provided it be neatly and 
quickly done with a clean, sharp knife. Whip, 
cleft, splice, or side-grafting, or inlaying, are 
alike successful, and that method may be used 
which is most convenient. Our illustration 
shows how root-prafting is effected in the case 
of the Clematis, Wistaria, and Dahlia ; bat the 
intelligent operator may adopt any plan which 
convenience or ingenuity may suggest. 


4783. — Heating: a Greenhouse 
Cheaply.— In answer to “ R. B.” and for the 
information of others, I will explain how I have 
satisfactorily heated my greenhouse, a lean-to, 
9 ft. l>y 7 ft., at the modest cost of less than six¬ 
pence per week. I built a brick flue, and 
attached to it 12 ft. of 4-in. sanitary pipes. I 
would advise “ R. B.” to get 6-in. pipes, as mine 
often require cleaning out. To obviate the 
necessity of taking out the joints when the pipes 
require cleaning, some correspondents have 
recommended brick-work at the corners. I 
have adapted a simpler method by placing a 
“junction” next to each “elbow” junction 
upwards; a piece of slate or stone is cut to 
size and mortared in ; this can be taken out, and 
a bundle of straw drawn through when neces¬ 
sary. I have no damper, but regulate the 
draught by placinga brick in the draught-hole and 
opening the furnace door. By this arrangement 
I am able to keep the fire in from eight to ten 
hoars, and not only exclude the frost, but win¬ 
ter Primulas, Cinerarias, &c. ; the former have 
been in b'oom for six weeks. I bum gas coke, 
for which I pay fourpence per cwt.—J. A. 

5007.— Hardy Camellias. — Anguata superb*, 
Donckelaari. Stored alba plena. A friend of mine has 
some of the alwve outdoors and showing for bloom, but 
they were kept from the severe frost. I know of none 
that are frost resisting.— Ashtkad. 

4474.—Walnut Trees Bleeding.—I have cured 
this as follows : Get a blacksmith to measure the stump 
that is bleeding, then to make an iron cap to fit it with a 
rim about Sin., similar to the lid of a tin box, have thiee 
holes made in the top to receive screws, line the cap 
well with red lead, then screw it on as tight as yon can. 
Do not spare the lead.—P. P. 

4727.-Camellias in the Open Air.—We have 
every reason for believing that Camellias would succeed 
in the situation mentioned. We wonld plant in a com¬ 
post of half loam and peat, taking out tne natural soli 
some 2 ft. in depth, and placing some 6 in. of brick 
rubble in the bottom for drainage, laying thereon some 
whole turves to keep It open. Good kinds are imbricate, 
paaoniflora. Chandler! efegans, alba plena, Donkelaari, 
and Lady Humes Blush.—J. C. 


4830. —Destruction of Vines.— Weekly Subscriber. 
—We have not heard of any great destruction of Vines 
In England. You state you have heard many Vines have 
been destroyed, but you do not say clearly from what 
cause. We presume you refer to the Phylloxera. 

4831. — Flne-foliaged Exhibition Plants.— Hof- 
spur,— We should ray that Selavinella oeosla arborea is a 
flne-foliaged plant tn every sense of the term, as it is 
grown expressly for the beauty of its foliage, and not for 
its flowers. We are, however, bound to s«ate that we 
have known judges take exception to Ferns being shown 
as flne-foliaged plants. 

4832. — Stopping Chrysanthemums. -J. J. B. 
—Pinch the points out with the finger and thnmb. 

4833. —Cats in Gardens.— Scientific.— You cannot 
leu-ally destroy cats which run over your garden. Yotur 
only course is to put wire netting on the walls. 

4831.—' Thinning Grapes.— A. 8tcu>art. -The only 
way of thinning Grapes is the patient method of re¬ 


moving with a pair of Grape-scissors all the weak- 
■talked berries, and as many of the remainder as Is 
necessary to allow the fruit to swell to its fullest size. 

4835 -White Single Dahlia.- H. C. Woodhou**.— 
We know of no single white Dahlia sold in Covent Gar¬ 
den. We are not familiar with the Hypericum to which 
you refer. The two Sedums ate distinct. 

4836. - Ferns.—My Fernery has windows on one side 
only ; it is better to turn the Ferns a little every day, or, 
as they are never removed elsewhere, can better speci¬ 
mens be grown by leaving the same side always exposed 
to the light?— Euptkkis. [Let them remain as they 
are.] 

4837. -Thomas Green.— You can, of course, get rid of the 
tenant at six-months’ notice, according to the agreement 
but that notice must, we think, expire on the day the 
tenant took possession. 

4838. —Potatoes Killed by Frost—I had Myatt’s 
Early Ashleaf nicely up about 2 in., but tho severe froet 
of April 20 killed them all off; not one escaped. Will 
they sprout again? If they do, will it not be a very poor 
crop ?-Ou> Tyro. [They will sprout again, and although 
the plant may be weakened somewhat, the crop will not 
suffer materially. ] 

4839. Seedling Polyanthuses.— Primrose.— The 
flowers of Polyanthuses raised from seed ofteu sport into 
many peculiar forms and colours. The cause is difficult 
to ascertain. 

f 84 ?-— Baren Klau Acanthus (Acantbaccee) Is 
calted BArea Klau in Germany.—J. G. K. 

Names of Plants.—//. C. — Fuchsia procumbens, 
Dlplacus glutiuosus, Helaginella Kraussiaun, Hednm 
carneum vuriegatum, Santolina incana, Seduin reflexum 
monstrosum, 8. acre aureum, Isolepis gracilis, St-dum 
Sieboldi variegatum, Saxifraga Cotyledon, Ilenchera 
Americana.— Subs. (Ha imgatc ).--Single flowered Peach. 

- W. H. G. —Fuchsia procumbens.- Tandstiekor.— 

Narcissus incomparabilia.- A. M. T. (CHjton).— Popu- 

lus balsamifera, called in North America Tacamahac. 

—— S' if.—A sptcies of Mcserabryanthemum- J. 

Thornton.—1, rrcouia Moutan; 2 and 3. not sufllcient 

material.- A Ari sterna speciosnm (not an Orchid); 

other specimens not sufficient.- F. H. S.— 3, Trades- 

cantia discolor; others cannot be named from leaves only 

- Boys' Love or Old Man .—Artemisia Abrotanum. 

- Wallsend .—Senecio Jacohcea.- J. H. J. — Pteris 

semilata.— 0. P.—l, Dendroldum densiflorum; 2, Be¬ 
gonia aryrospila.- L. Qrevillc.—l, English Maiden hair 

(Adiantum Capillus-veneris); 2, Adiantum formosum. 


QUERIES. 


! Buies for Correspondents.—A ll communica¬ 
tion* for insertion in the paper, and all questions and 
answers should be addressed to the EDITOR. Letters 
relating to subscriptions, advertisements, and other 
business to the Publisher. In every case the name 
and address of the sender is required, in addition to 
any nom de plume to be used in the pajter. QUERIES 
must be written clearly and concisely each on a separate 
piece of paper and on one side q f the paper only. 
Answers to Queries should always bear the number ana 
title of the query answered. Querists who do not find 
their answers in the usual department mil find them 
in the body of the paper. NAMING PLANTS -Four 
plants, fruits, or flowers only can be named at one time, 
and this only wh>n good sjteeimens are sent. We do not 
undertake to name varieties of florist flowers, such Os 
Fuchsias, Geraniums, Azaleas. In consequence of the 
\ large circulation of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, it is 
necessary to go to Press a long time before its publi¬ 
cation. Therefore, readers will see the impossibility of 
inserting the*r questions the week they are received, 
and they tcould greatly htlp us by sending them as 
early as possible tn the preceding week. 

4841. —Ferns in Cases.—Do Ferns in a air-tight 
caae require watering? and what Ferns would do best In 
such a Fern case? It faces the west, and gets very 
little sun. Its heat is about 45* to 50° at night, and 60'' 
to 70^ in daytime this present month.— Young Amatkur. 

4842. —Salting Land.—How much agricultural suit 
is required per acre ? and when is the best time for dig¬ 
ging it in the land ?—Scientific. 

4843. —Ants In a Stove and Greenhouse.— 
Could any of your readers kindly Inform me how to 
destroy ants in a stove witbont injuring the plants T 
They seem to have been brought in in some Virgin cork 
used for decorating the house, and ore now in swarms. 
— VERITAS. 

4844. — Climber for Conservatory.— I have a 
vacant space in a warm conservatory in wDich I want to 
plant a climber. The roots wonld have a little heat, aa 

[ they would be near the hot-water pipes of an interme¬ 
diate house. Would a Gloire de Dijon Rose do? I have 
already Marshal Niel, Taxonia Van Volxemi, LapageHa 
rosea, and Mandevilla suaveolens all doing well planted 
on the back wall. The house is a lean-to, facing south. 
-W. H. J. 

4846.—Straggling Rhododendrons-I have a 
Rhododendron which is very bare of leaves, just a 
cluster at the end of each stem. It is a large and rather 
old plant, and has always bad good soil, but never seems 
to make any new wood. What can be done with it to 
make it bushy ?—W. H. J. 

4846,-Anthericum variegatum —Will someone 
kindly say what compoBt I should use for this?— 
Trent. 

4S47 — Birds and Grass Seeds.— I find it useless 
to sow Grass seeds, aa when it la sown it is immediately 
devoured by linnets, sparrows, <&c. I write to know 
if there be not some ingredient, such as kerosiae oil, 
which, being mixed with the seeds, wo old prevent birds 
from feeding on the same.-A. M. P. 

4848. -Hybridising Pansies.— Last year I sue- 
reeded very well iu hybridising Polyanthuses, which is 
an excellent flower for a beginner, owing to the con¬ 
venient arrangment of the pistil and anthers. But the 
Pansy presents much more difficulty, because the anthers 
are so closely united round the pistil that one is apt to 
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spoil the pistil in detaching them. And again* I find a 
difficulty in catching the anthers of the Pansy Just at 
the critical moment when the pollen is ready. Peihaps 
at this season when Pansies are flowering some one a no 
has had experience In this delightful art will give a 
few hints as to the right mode of hy bridising Panties.— 


4849. -Lily of the Valley.- 1 shall be obliged to 
anybody who will give me instruct ions for the culture 
and nlanagemcnt of the Lily of the Valley.— Sub¬ 
scriber. 


48M).—Holllea Injured by Frost —My Hollies 
have suffered very much from the late severe winter. 
Most of the leaves are stripped off, but there is evidently 
signs of life in the woo-i. Can any reader advise me 
as to the best treatment under the circumstance* to pro¬ 
mote a healthy and vigorous growth ?— Kvkkckken. 

4861 —Cutting down Yuccas. -I have a Yucca 
aloifolia vanegata 3 ft. high; it has not been properly 
treated, an l has lost its itottom foliage. I should like 
to know if I cut it off, say half way, would the head take 
root? and when w. uid be the best time to do so? and 
what treatment should it have ?—Hotspur. 

4862. -Azalea Cuttings.—What time should I 
take Azalea cuttings? and what treatment do they 
require i—K. 1). 

4853 —Foliage for Bouquets.— What plants sown 
or planted now would supply leafagn for bouquets, two- 
thirds of which is required to be fujiage of u bold cha¬ 
racter?—A. Stewart. 

4854.— Spot on Bose Leaves.— What causes 
white spots on Rose leaves grown under glass ?-8 t. £. 

4365.— Disbudding Peach Trees.—Will someone 
have the kindness to give somj instructions how this is 
done? My Peach trees me covered with blo«som, au i I 
am at a loss whether to thin or remove any part, also 
Pear blossom. Should we wait till the blossom is s*t ? 
or would it do any good to thin off the weak flowers ? — 
A. B. H. 

4956.—Climbers for Greenhouse.—I have a green- 
honse built over a back kitchen and opening out from a 
room on the first floor. From its position It catches the 
sun nearly all day in summer, and is conhequentiy 
excessively bot. I have grown Cucumbers in boxes wel 1 
sigalii't the glass, but thev are objectionable, because, 
being in boxes, they crop but once, and then the remain¬ 
der of the summer and autumn the house is bare. In 
early spring I get a fine show of flnwe»s from bulbs. 
These are now going over. What climbers can I grow to 
••over the or’ass ? 1 a at unable to give auy artificial 
shade.-R. H. J. 

4867.—Camellia Without Leaves.— What can I 
do to a Camellia which ha* been much neglected? It is 
nearly bare of leaves; 1 planted it out snout eighteen 
months ago, and it is covered with bloom, but has 
scarcely a leaf.—W. H. J. 

4958.—vruit Trees for North east Wall.—Next 
autumn I intend to plant about a dozen fruit trees, one 
half of which will have to be planted against a wall 
facing the north-east. What kinds are likely to do best 
In such a position? The soil is rich anl rests on soft 
limestone. — Novice. 

4869.— Treatment of Orchids.- 1 have lately 
b tight seven Orchids, as per list following, said to lie 
suitable for a cool greeuhouse. 1 should be graceful for 
some information as to their cultivation, soil, heat, 
watering, repotting. &c. They are in small pot*, except 
Catt'eya citriua, which is wired on to a board. When 
are thev likely to bloom? The kinds are ~Cal*nthe 
lute* Cattleya cltrina, Oendroblum nobile, Epldendrum 
vitelliuum majus, oncidium flexuosum, Oncidium 
sphacelatum, Odoutoglossum Rossi majus.—A lice. 

4860. — Colours of Plcotees Running.— win 
any oue say what ca*i«ex the colour of edged Piuo’ees to 
run so as to become ill-defined and blotchy? Pheasaut's- 
cye and Laced Pinks o ten do the same. Is the soil too 
rich or too poor ?— Sunflower. 

4S8L— Harvest Bogs.- Can any one aid me in 
banishing the orange tawaey or harvest bug from my 
garden which is infest* i by it from the Gooseberry 
season? and life is almist intolerable from the itch 
caused by it. I have Buffered from it before in Selkirk¬ 
shire.—A Sufferer. 

4862 —Wasps.—I was much troubled with wasps In 
my garden last summer, and they have aga n appeared, 
which is the beat way to get rid of them ? Is there not 
a simple trap for the purpose ?—R. B. S. 

4883. -Bop Plant.—Can any one tell me the botani¬ 
cal name of a small plant known in Kent as the Hop 
plant, and generally seen in cottagers’ windows ? The 
leaf Is smill, and the flower a pretty lilac colour, In 
hunches resembling the real Hop (Humulus lupulus). 
—Ellen, Keigate. 

4884 — Plants for Graves.— What plants would be 
suitable, also what quantity of each would lie required, 
to plant a grave 5 ft. 6 in. by 2 ft. 6 in. in the style of 
carpet bedding? Of course I want dwarf plants, to 
rrnke a good and lasting effect during the season. 
—J. E. L. 

4865 —Azaleas not Flowering.- -! bought twelve 
nice standard Azaleas last year, when they flowered 
very fairly. This year only three or four have bloomed, 
and these very poorly. What cau tie the reason? they 
have been watered carefully.— Sandy Wiffles. 

4886.— Treatment of Solanums. —What is the 
best thing to do now with Solanums ? I have some nice 
seedling* coming up. How should they be treated?— 
Sandy wiffles. 

4967.— Spiraeas and Deutzlas.— What should be 
d'me with Spineax end Deutzlas now going out of flower? 
—SANDY WIFFLE3. 

4863. -Pillars for Climbers.-I want to make a 
pillar of noma k<nd to tram LiptgerU rosea on in a hM 
in a greenhouse. What would be best?—8 AN IT Wif¬ 
fles. 

4369.-Tenant s Right to Plants.—A. rente a 
house and some ground irom B ; he makes a garden and 
plant i it with Roses and flowers. A friend comes to 
visit A., and asks him for a Rose plant and one or tw> 


flower roots. B. objects his giving them. Has he a 
legal right to do so ?—Victim. 

4570 — Marechat Nlel Rose not Blooming. — 
I b usht about flrteeu or eighteen montns since, a 
Martchal Kiel Rose, and last spring it bore one flower, 
but since then it has gradually drooped, and now only 
has four er five leave* on. It is 3 ft. high, and is in a 
pot 14 in. across. Last year I repotted it in peat snd loam 
mixed with old manure, but it had no beneficial ef¬ 
fect. My greenhouse facesths south, and I only fire just 
enough to keep the frost out in winter. The drainage 
seems to be all right, but the plant Is covered with what 
seems to be filth, an 11 have found a few red spiders on 
it just lately.—J. Cullen. 

4871. — Specimen Coleuses.— Will any one tell me 
how to grow specimen Coleuses ? and what soil and hest 
do they require? and what shape is the best to train 
them in T—Rusticus. 

4872. —Cinerarias, Chrysanthemums, and 
Ltllum auratum.— Should these be repotted with 
tiesh soil every year? if so, what time?— M. P. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 

The main object *f this department is the making 
known of all good and simple xoays of cooking, 
preserving, or utilising the products of the garden , 
orchard , or field, and we, should be greatly obliged 
to any correspondent who will kindly help us in 
this direction. The neglect of vegetable cookery, 
even by the professed cook, is sad to think of, and 
bad in its ejects on the public health. In the mast 
pretentious London restaurants and hotels little but 
the commonest vegetables, cooked in the filthiest 
manner , are obtainable. We have got to make 
known not only the best and simplest means of 
cooking many well-known vegetables, but also the 
waus of using to best advantage those that are 
little known, and , as yet, little grown. 


ASPARAGUS COOKERY. 

This is the most delicate vegetable grown in our 
gardens, and one which is perhaps more esteemed 
than any other in all northern co lutr es Its cul¬ 
tivation is very backward in England, the common 
mode of planting the roots thickly being much 
against the production of fair sized shoots. It does 
best on alluvial or loamy soils, free an I warm. The 
best time to plant is in sp* mg, using plants o e year 
old, and planting them 3 ft. apart each way. The 
roots will soon fill all the intervening apace if well 
managed. Crops are not expected before the plants 
have been three years in the gronnd. At present 
ranking, when the quality is hne, as an expensive 
luxury, there is no reason why, with the improved 
methods of cultivating this delicious and wholesome 
vegetable, it should not be produced ij great 
abundance, and for less than half its present ptice. 

Cooking Fine Samples.—The proper method 
for good, large Asparagus is rarely followed by 
English cooks. Atparugus of the finer growth 
ehould be cut of exactly equal lengths, and hoiled, 
standing ends upward, in a deep saucppan. Nearly 
2 in of the heads should he out of the water, the 
steam sufficing to cook them, as they form the 
tenderest part of the plant, while the hard stalky 
part is rendered soft and succulent by the longer 
boiling which this plan permits. Instead of the ortho¬ 
dox twenty minutes allotted to average Asparagus 
lying horizontally, in the English manner, which 
half oooks the stalk and overcooks the head, 
diminishing its flavour and consistence, a period of 
thirty or forty minutes, on the plan recommended, 
will render fully a third more of the stalk delicious, 
while the head will be properly cooked by the s'eam 
alone. One reason why it is not uncommon to hear 
the best produoe of the fields of Argenteuil insuffi¬ 
ciently appreciated here, and our o«n Asparagus 
preferred, is, that the former is rarely sufficiently 
cooked at English tables. Plain melted butter, 
sauoe blanche, or a simple salad sauce are the beet 
to eat with Asparagus, but one made with butter 
liquified, and beaten up with peppersalt, and the 
pounded yolks of hard-boiled eggs, is exceedingly 
good. Good, boiled Asparagus eaten with od and 
vinegar is very good. - 

Cooking Small Samples.— Cot away the lower 
part of the stalks as far as thev are hard and 
wooden. Tie them in small buncoes according to 
their size, or the smallest, being younger, will lose 
their heads before the larger ones are cooked. Pat 
them into boiling water with salt. Allow them, 
according to size, from fifteen to twenty minutes' 
gentle boiling. Pour the water from them. Make 
a sanceof 2 oz of batter, a dessertspoonful of Hour, 
the yolks of two eggs, some broth or milk, and salt; 
or use some of the water in which the Asparagas 
was boiled for the sauce. The above way will do 
for the ordinary small Asparagus, but when very 
well grown and large it requires different treatment. 
Cold boiled Asparagus served with a mayonnaise 
forms a dish of its kind not to be surpassed. 

Asparagus Omelet.—Boil in the usnal way 25 
heads of Asparagas, and cut the green ends, when 
tender, into pieoes the site of Peas. Asparagus 
I that has been previously cooked may be rued in tnis 


way, first beating it in a little boiliog water. Mix 
with them four well*beaten eggs, and add a little 
salt and pepper. Melt a piece of butter the size of 
an egg in an omelet pm, pour in the mixture, efcir 
till it thickens, fold it nicely over and serve with 
sance. Time to fry, six minutes. 

Puree of Sprue Asparagus.— Break off all 
the tender part of a bundle of green sprue Aspara¬ 
gus, and, haviog washed it clean, put it on to boil 
in water with a handfnl of spring Onions and a 
doable handfal of Parsley, with a little salt; and 
as soon at it is done drain off the water; braise it in 
a mortar, rub the whole through a hair-sieve; and, 
having plaoed the palp in a small stewpxn, add a 
piece of butter, a spoonful of fiour. a little pepper 
and salt, and a Ittle sugar; make it hot by stimng 
the puree over the fire for five minutes, and serve. 

Asparagus Soup —Break off all that is tender 
from a bundle of green sprue Asparagus, and pnt 
this io a large pm with half a peck of fresh-gathered 
Spinach, a large handful of Parsley, the same of 
spring Onions, and having washed these in two 
waters, and drained them in a sieve, proceed to bod 
them in nearly two quarts of water, with a bit of 
batter and a little salt; and as soon as the A spans, 
gas are done, strain off the liquor to be kept in reserve; 
bruise the Asparagus, iu a mortar; add this to 
the liquor, and having rubbed the puree through a 
tammy, pour it into a soup pot; and when about to 
send it to table, add 3 oz. of glaze, 2 oz. of flour 
kneaded with the came quantity of butter, a little 
pepper and salt, and a spoonful of white sugar; atir 
the soup over the fire until hot. without allowing 
it to boil; and serve with fried crafts, separat ly. 

Asparagus Peas a la Creme.—Boil a quart of 
Asparagus sprue in plenty of wuter and a handful of 
salt; the water must boil before the Peas are put 
in ; when they are done drain them in a colander ; 
immerse them in cold water for three minutes, and 
then drain them on a Bieve. Next place the Aspa¬ 
ragas sprue in a stew-pan with a small faggot of 
green Onions and Parsley, 2 oz. of butter, a table* 
spoonful of pounded sugar, a little grated nutmeg, 
aud salt; put the lid on and let them simmer gently 
over a slow fire for five minutes; then remove the 
faggot of Parsley, and if there be any liquor in the 
Peas boil it down quickly, and incorporate with 
them a small quantity of fresh butter and a le&von 
of two yolks of eggs, mixed with half a gill of 
cream ; toss the Peas over the stove fire to set the 
leason in them, and dish them up in the form of a 
dome, with a border of fleuron* round them, Sad 
serve. _ 


THE HOME FARM. 

I got my dirty laud well knocked about, aa 
mentioned in my last notes, was able to get the 
horse-rake on, and have got the thickest of the 
rubbish off. After ploughing, I dragged or 
devilled it (aB it is called in South Durham and 
North Yorkshire) five times, followed by th« 
Scotch harrow, keeping the small harrow off, 
onoe by the roller, and have pullrd into small 
pieces the smallest possible quantity of the 
enemy. Couch. It is a wholesale, and yet moat 
efficacious way of cleaning dirty land, because by 
these means you bring to the surface the Coucn 
in large, lengthy pieces, which makes its removal 
comparatively easy, and the dry weather enabled 
us to burn it in small heaps on the ground, thus 
getting a considerable quantity of valuable fer¬ 
tilising ma'.ter out of what was before a very 
injurious weed. 

VYe have finished sowing grain, and are getting 
rapidly on with Mangolds, land working well. 
I care nothing for clods ; I can soon pulverise 
them if the weather only keeps dry, but the soil 
here is of so strong a nature thata small quantity 
of rain makes it sticky and unworkable. I have 
also sown my second lot of spring Tares ; the 
previous one appears to be coming away well. 
My winter Tares, mixed with Rye, look splendid, 
notwithstanding the severe winter, and will soon 
be ready for cutting. I often wonder why 
farmers will not cultivate this, the most valuable 
of our artificial Grasses, to a greater extent. Its 
general serviceability on the farm, and the great 
amount of nourishment it contains, makes it oue 
of the most valuable of our summer feeds. Sheep 
fatten faster upon this than on any other herb¬ 
age. Horses do more good on it than upon 
Clover, and cows, as l have repeatedly proved, 
will yield more butter fed when with it than 
when fed on any other provender ; whilst pigs 
will voraciously consume it and thrive without 
the addition of any mill meat whatever ; and 
yet the system of bare fallowing is still pursued 
where in many cases a crop of this most econo¬ 
mical and profitable food might be grown. Add 
to this the sorry sight one sometimes oomes 
across in the middle or the latter part of the 
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summer, horses, sheep, cattle, indeed everything 
on the farm, seeking a scanty bite in the hedge* 
rows, sometimes out in the lanes when the 
pastures have got bare, and are kept bare by the 
continual struggle for food the poor brutes have to 
make, and which might easily be prevented by 
having a succession of small plots of Tares, as 
they are easily cultivated, produce an enor¬ 
mous quantity of the most valuable food, and 
when cut green, do not, or very slightly, 
impoverish the land. 

I do not know much about poultry, but was 
much struck with a remark from my wife to the 
boy, to bring another egg, as she required an 
odd number to set under a turkey. Why it 
should be an odd number I could not for the 
life of me make out, so I was compelled to ask, 
and was answered that an odd number will sit 
better and more compact than sn even one, also 
that from eleven to fifteen eggs should never or 
rarely be exceeded. Goslings and ducklings are 
ooming rapidly into the world at our place, and 
it is amusing to see the natural manner in which 
the latter take to the water—almost, if per¬ 
mitted, as soon as they can waddle. They are 
much less timorous than the goslings. 

We will finish hoeing Wheat about Tuesday 
next, and I purpose sowing Clover upon twenty- 
two acres of it. I am also going to grow some 
Kohl Rabi this summer, and have already got 
some sown in a box for transplanting next 
month. I shall be glad if any of your readers 
will kindly asaiat me with their experience, as 
this is my first attempt, nor do I remember ever 
having eeen any grown, except in very small 
quantities in a garden, whereas I wish to have 
live acres. Soil somewhat strong, but in good 
heart and clean, well drained, and is now lying 
in its stubble furrow, ploughed about 5 in. deep. 

Farm Bailiff. 


POULTRY. 


Fowls not Laying Well —I send my 
experiences of keeping fowls for the benefit of 
14 A. R. S. L.” of April the 9tb. I would advise 
him to get some Buck Wheat and cree it in the 
oven in one quart of beer to three quarts of Buck 
Wheat. Keep it in the oven until the beer is all 
soaked up, ana give them about three half-pints 
per day; this, 1 think, will start them to lay 
again. I have eighteen hens and two cocks. 1 
have had 310 eggs since the 13th of March up to 
the 9th of April, 28 days, lo January last I had 
123 eggs. I feed my fowls on Barley, Wheat, 
Indian Corn, and Buck Wheat, all mixed to¬ 
gether. Their first meal now is about seven 
o’clock, then again about eleven, and at two 
o'clock they have a hot dinner, composed of 
boiled Carrots and Mangolds, with a little Barley 
moal. The breed I keep is a cross between the 
Golden Hamburgh and Game. I have one hen 
whioh, from the 4th of January, 1880, to the 
27th of December, 1880, laid 169 eggs, and 
brought out a brood of chickens in April and 
another brood in July. In the first brood she 
had six,in the second she had eleven.—J. L. C. 

Successful Poultry Keeping.—As many 
readers of Gardening would be desirous of infor¬ 
mation with regard to a successful and profitable 
aocount in poultry keeping, I have the pleasure of 
offering to them the following results of my one 
year’s experience. On April 5,1880, we purchased 
a stock of mixed breed, consisting of six pullets 
and ooe cock. They are kept in a limited run cf 
24 ft. long by 4 ft. 6 in. wide, and a portion of a 
atable 7 ft. by 7 ft. for the roosting house. They 
are fed in the morning with soft food, consisting of 
Potato peelings boiled, mixed with bran and barley 
meal seasoned with pepper or Thorley’s food, which 
is given warm in cold weather; of an evening, 
Barley mixed with half the quantity of Maize. both 
of the best quality, and in the middle of the day 
uith kitchen scraps, green food, and waste meal out 
op small, which tends greatly to the production of 
eggs. The following is a correct account of eggs 
and co*t of keep from April 5, 1880, to April 5, 
1681: Number of eggs, 740; cost of keep, £2 7s 5H- 
Valuing the eggs at ltd. each amounts to 
£4 11s 8d., and the cost of food for the year amounts 
to £2 7*. 5td , which leaves a profit of £2 4s. 2td. 
io band During the year we bad two broods cf 
chickens, but lost nearly all the last lot in the hot 
weather through having set the hen too late in the 
spring. W© have a hen which has hatched 
ten strong chicks from eleven eggs set the middle of 
last Marth. —E. E. H, South Lambeth. 

Pood fOr Fowls.—In order to keep fowls in 
health they should have only two regular meals 


a-day. In tire morning feed them on a warm mash 
of Barley meal And middlings mixed; in the after¬ 
noon give them any scraps or oddsand-ends yon 
may have, jnst to keep their appetites alive; in the 
evening, before going to roost, give them a good 
feed of Barley or Buckwheat. Never give your 
fowls more than they will eat up clean. Have none 
left over on any account. The beet food is the 
mash named above; and for grain, either good Bar- 
ley or Buckwheat. Be sure and give plenty of Grass 
and other green food.—J. A. A. R. 

Fowls Egrg-bound.—I copy the following from 
Wright’s “Poultry Book”; “The inability to lay on 
acoount of unusual vise of the egg is by no means 
a rare occurrence. The most usoal symptom is that 
the hen, after going as usual to the nest and 
remaining some time, comes off without having laid, 
and walks slowly about, often (especially in Polish) 
with the wings banging down to the ground, and 
evidently in distress; but sometimes they remain 
in the nest. Often a fall dose of castor-oil and a 
handful of groundsel will give relief in a few hours; 
if not, a small flexible syringe should be passed up 
the oviduct till it meets the egg, but taking care not 
to fracture it, and an ounce of olive oil injected. 
This is both safer and more effectual than passing 
up an oiled iVather, but the latter plan may be 
adopted if a syringe is not at hand. Care must be 
taken to handle the bird gently, as breakage is 
generally fatal, though by no means always so, as is 
sometimes stated. Fomentation of the vent with 
hot water before applying the oil is also benefioinl 
by relaxing the tissues.”—F. C. 

Breeds of Fowls. —There are so many breeds of 
fowls now in existence that it is difficult fora young 
beginner to know what breeds to choose. I have 
seen the question asked repeatedly, Which is the 
best to keep for la)ing purposes ? My experience 
as an old breeder is that none are better than the 
black Hamburgh and black Minorca. The former 
is a good spring, summer, and autumn laver; the 
latter a winter, or, more strictly »n*akiug t all- 
year-round layer; it is also a good table fowl, hav. 
ing a white j 11107 flesh. They are both non-sitters. 
I nave heard it said that the black Hamburgh lays 
such a small egg. but number should be taken into 
consideration. It always has and still doee hold 
its own as an egg-prodnoer. it comes from a cross 
between the silver-spangled Hamburgh and the 
blaek Spanish. The black Minorca is a Spanish 
breed; its eggs are excellent, both in quality and 
sixe. It is also very hardy, and as a layer in con¬ 
finement it is second to none. 1 bad some laying 
daily through the late bitter weather, when the 
feathered-legged varieties, such as Brahmas and 
Cochins, did not average about one egg in three 
days. I will, on a future occasion, point ont the 
principal points of this breed of fowls for exhibiting 
purposes.— John Crewe. 

Fowls Eating, their Eggs.—In making up a 
nest-box place plenty of hay at the bottom of the 
box, then stretch a pieoe of muslin or netting across 
—rather loose in the middle—with a hole in the 
centre large enough for an egg to drop through. 
When the egg is laid it will fall through on the 
hay, ranch to the astonishment of the hen, snffioient 
space being left between for the egg to be ont of her 
way. Another remedy is to blow an ordinary egg, 
fill it with white pepper, and plaoe it in the box, 
instead of the ordinary nest-egg, when the hen will 
attack it and be defeated.— Senex. 

Blood In Eggs.—In thanking J. H. Petworth 
for hia answer to the above query, I beg to state that 
the eggs have been removed from the nest within 
an hoar of their being laid, and also that I have 
traced the eggs with blood in them to one fowl (a 
Brahma), and after a sitting of twenty-one days uy 
another ben on these eggs, blood has still adhered 
to the yolk, and consequently of no nse for breeding 
purpose*, although free aocess to the male bird has 
been bad by this p&rticnlar hen. Would it be an 
ovary disease ? If so, the bird ought to be killed, 
as being comparatively useless. Any farther 
information on this snbiect would be welcomed by 
Senex. 

Eggs with Pale Yolks.—In answer to ** W. G,” 
there are many reasons whv the yolks of eggs are 
pale in colour. 1 st, the yolk of r*ggs laid by young 
fowls are much paler than those of old ones. 2 nd, 
white-shelled eggs always have paler yolks than 
those of a bnff or cream colour. 3rd, fowls kept in 
confinement lay pale-yolked eggs. Will 4, W G. say 
what breed he keeps and I will answer him more 
fully P—John Crkwr. 

Fowls with Bad Eyes —Your hen has a violent 
cold, which if not paid attention to at once will tarn 
to ronp; the cause is from damp or draughty rooet. 
Take the hen away from the other fowls, a< the 
disease is very contagions; bathe her head twice a 
day in warm milk and alum, keep it in an old 
basket in a warm place, and give her some of the 
following: Oneteaspoonful of dowers of sulphur, half 
quantity of Epsom salts, same of cayenne pepper; 
mix this into a stiff paste with oatmeal and make 
into pills, and give two every morning for a week. 
—J. Crewe. 


Leghorn and Langsh&n Fowls. — “ IF. F” 
and others .—Obtain these from me ; see advertise¬ 
ment column.— John Crewe. 


Hen Dying on its Neet.—I had a fine pullet, 
eleven months old, sitting for the first time. Ooe 
day last week, to our surprise, she was found on her 
nest quite dead, and with the food taken to h?r the 
previous day uutouched. She had shown no signs 
of illness, aud bad been sitting about ten days. On 
examination the nnder part of the body looked 
swollen and black. Can any reader assign a cause ? 
or suggest any Preventive ? 

Minorca Fowls.—I have a cockerel and five 
hena of the above breed, running with Dorkings and 
other hens. Can anyone inform me whether the 
chickens hatched from the Minorca eggs would be 
pure bred, as I am told thev would not ? Also, 
would the Minorca cock and Dorkiug bens produce 
a good cross P Is there any onre for a peculiar 
gurgling noise io the throat which my Minorca cock 
makes at times in breathing P—Inquirer. 

Do Cocks Lay Eggs?—Several farmers’ wives 
and cottagers about here have the notion that oock 
birds lay one egg during the year, about the size of 
the egg of a wood pigeon. The superstition is that 
this egg, if kept or eat, is ill-luck.— Wells [Your 
question answers itself. If an animal can lay an 
egg, it cannot be a male. An egg cannot be l«id 
without an egg-produciog apparatus _ The posses¬ 
sion of such an apparatus is w hat constitutes a female 
or hen bird. No exception is possible. It wonld 
be aa logical to ask if only once a year a mare conld 
btcorae a stallion.} 

Disease in FowIb — Seven of my hens have died 
lately from apparently the same complaint, and I 
am afraid I shall lose all my hens in the same way. 
They have been laying very well, and the first symp¬ 
tom of disease is blood on the egg, after that, 
greater discharge of blood, and the inside of the 
fowl seems to protrude, and in about a day the fowl 
dies. Cao any readers tell me what the complaint 
is, as I eannot find out P I give them water in an 
iron saucepan, plenty of green food, corn, and scraps 
from the kitchen A strange fowl was here the 
other day in onr fowls’ ran, and a day or two after 
it died too in the same way.—A. H. Chubb. 

Guinea Fowls. - Will some reader kindly say if 
guinea fowls are a nuisance or otherwise in gardens ? 
I think I have seea it remarked that the objections 
to the barn-door fowl does not apply in their case. 
I mean with reference to scratching up seeds, Ac.— 
R. T. D. 

Fountains for Fowl Houses.—Will some one 
kindly inform me where the above maybe obtained? 

Fowls with Bad Throats. —Can any reader 
inform me what comp'aint rov Dorking rooster ia 
suffering from P He has great difficulty in breath¬ 
ing, and makes a noise and seems as if he were 
choking; the food in his c:op becomes very hard, 
his comb is a good colour and he eats well, bnt 
gasps for breath in so doing. I should be 
muoh obliged for any information as to treat¬ 
ment, for I should be sorry to lose him, as he is a 
handsome bird. Also what remedy ia there for 
roosters whose combs become much swollen and 
bleed profusely, in many instances causing death ? 
—Poultry Maid. 


BBB8. 

Putting Beea in Bar-frame Hlvea —There 
would be no difficulty whatever in putting swarms 
of bees into a bar-frame hive, provided it has a 
movable top and floor-board. Remove the top, and 
four or five of the frames, bo as to let the bees drop 
in the hive, that is if they settle where they oam be 
shaken in, and replace the frames and top as soon as 
the bulk of the bees are secured, only leaving space 
enough for them to enter from the top by proppingit a 
little until the evening, when it should be per¬ 
manently closed. If the bees settle where it ia 
difficult to get them into a bar-frame hive they may 
be hived in a common straw skip, and let remain 
near the spot where they settle till the evening. 
When the bees are all in at night turn the skip 
gently upside down, aud place the bar-frame hive 
over it, with the floor, board removed ; cover the 
whole with a warm covering, such aa old carpet or 
similar material. The bees will run np into the 
frame hive by ten o’clock p m, wheu the hive 
should be put on the floor-board, and be put in its 
permanent plaoe. Great should be taken so as not 
to disturb the bees when moving them.—0. P. 


Notice. —Headers who possess the Garden 
Annual toill greatly oblige the Editor by sending 
him the names q/ any good gardens in their 
vicinity omitted from it, and by making any 
needed corrections in it. Convenient printed forms 
for filling up will be sent by return gf post on 
application to the Editor, 44 Garden Annual,” 87, 
Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 
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New Catalogue for 1881. 
TNTERESTING, Useful, and Valuable to all 

X possessing either a garden, greenhouse,»tovc, Ac.. Ac. 

A«sar dOOO specie* ana varieties of plants are Included In this Hat 
of ho pages. No Ulustiatluns are given, nor any exaggerated de*- 
crlpUoua to Induce pur haaer* to buy varieties, which on proving 
they generally find so woefully disappointing. Special attention 
la given to the undermentioned classes, and purchasers selecting 
from our catnlogne may feel assured that uo Arm possesaes larger 
collections of the finest aorta. 

Chrysanthemum *, Geraniums, Fuchsias, and othor soft-wooded 
plants for garden or greenhouse. 

Dahlias, l*ansics, Pyrethrums, Carnations, and other florists' 

flowers. 

Herbaceous and Alplacplants, many hundreds of the finest and 
roost useful varieties. 

^^H^dding plants, all the varieties required for any style of bed- 

Spring Flowering plants, the most reliable soru in thousands of 
strong plan u. 

Ktove and Greenhouse plants, flowering and ornamental foliage 
varieties, various sixes, from quite young pluuts to 4 specimens, to 
suit various clasaoi of purchasers. 

The prices and plums need only to be compared with those of 
other firms to prove that in no fnstancecan buyers of plants who 
study both price and quality be supplied more advantageously 
than by ourselves. 

The underninied collections are all of the finest sorts, and as 
varied in colour os possible, fine for exhibition or home decoration, 
and as certain to l»e satisfactory to purchasers us collections can 
be. All are our selection. 

perdox. s. 

Abutllona. In variety - 8 

Acblinencs, in variety - 3 
Ageraturns, small plants, per 

Ageratums in pots, per 100, 


13s. 

Antirrhinums - 3 

Begonias, tuberous, from 4 s. 

to.18 

Other sorts - - 3 

Boavsrdias. 4s. to - - 6 

Caladiuins, In variety- 9 

Calceolaria Oolden Gem (not 
In pot*), per 100 .5s. - l 

Carpet Bedding Flams 
Catalogue) e* . 

Carnations and Picoto ’ 
plants- ' 7 

12 pairs - - - 12 

. Chrysanthemums In great 
variety, per 100,14s.- - 3 

Clematis to name- • • 9 

Coleus. 3 

Daciylis elegantlsslma, per 

Dahlias, per 100, 20s - - 3 

Bplphylium - - - - « 

Ferns, stove and Greenhouse 9 
Fuchslus, per 100, 14s.- - 3 

Gardenia norida - - « 

Greenhouse Plants - - 9 

Geranium, vuriegnted- - 3 

Geranlam, Double - • 3 

Geraniums, for Bedding - 3 

Geraniums, for pot culture, 
3s. to - - - - . 6 

Gladiolus, splendid seedlings, 
per 100 , 20 s. - - - 3 

Gladiolus Brenchleycnsls.'per 
100 , da - - - V i 

Gloxinias, 0s. and - - 9 

Hardy Climbing Plants In 
great variety, »s. to- - 9 

Hollyhocks, Seedlings • 4 

IlelianthciMUms - - 3 

Herbaceous Plants, per 100, 


d per dox. s. d. 

0 Ireslne Linden], per 100, Us, 2 <■ 
0 Iris. German - - - 3 0 

Ivies in variety - - -fiO 

0 Ivies, Irish - - - -30 

Lantniia* - • -26 

6 Lobelia, small per 100,4s - 1 0 

6 Lobelias, in pots- - -20 

Mcsembrynntheniums, fol. 

0 var. per 100 , 10 *. - - 2 0 

0 Mi in ulus in variety - - 3 0 

0 Myoooti*, per 100, os. - - 1 0 

0 Pwonles, splendid white, 
blush, crimson, and other 
0 shades - - 6 0 

Pansies. Show, per 100, 25s. 3 6 
1 mii*ic». Podding, about 20,000 
iu select from, per 100 , 12 s. 2 0 
0 Phloxes, per 100.15s. - - 3 0 

0 Pelargoniums, Show, Fancy, 
and French. 8s. to - -90 

0 Pinks, per 100, 24s. - - 3 6 

0 Potentillos, Double - -CO 

0 Polyanthus seedlings, per 
liO,4s. - - - - 1 0 

0 Polyanthus, named sorts, sec 
0 Catalogue 

0 Primroses, Double, 4s. to - 9 0 
0 Primroses, old Double Vel- 
0 vet. Is. 0 d. each 
0 Primroses, Single, assorted 
0 colours - -20 

0 Pyrethrnms, Double - - 6 0 

0 Hock Plants, per 100,15s. - 3 0 

0 Salvias.3 0 

saxifrages - - -30 

0 Sedurns - - - - 3 0 

Sedum acre anren. elegans, 

0 and glaucuu, per 100 , 8 s. 1 0 
Stove Plants, 6 s. to - - 9 0 

0 Succulents. 4 s. to - -00 

0 Tropu-olums- - -30 

Violas (immense stock of 
best sort*;, per 100 , 8 *. to 


12s. 


- 2 0 


30s. 

Heliotropes • 
HeputlcuM 

W. CLIBRAN 4 


- 2 


6 Violets, Sweet - - 8 

Strawberry Runners (oar 
0 collection contains C4 var- 
6 letiet), per 100 , 2 s 6 d 


SON 8 , Oldfield Nursery, Altrincham. 


The very choicest Seeds, fall sowings, in Six 
penny Packets, through post for si am pa 
^TEW CORBEILLE EMPEROR STOCK, 

Xl Twickenham purple Queen 8 tock. New Canary yellow Wall¬ 
flower-leaved Blenni.l Stock (excellent market plant for pout 
Prise German Wallflower. Auricula alptna (extra fine). Emperor 
Witllam| bine Pansy Polyanthus Floors Castle and Dean's fanev 
nsw Cape Marigold (Meteor), the new double May Weed. French 
Dwarf Mar gold (exquisite strain), new double flowering Silver 
Yarrow, Aqullegia juuunda. Myoaotis alpeslris com pacta (blue, 
white, and rose mixed), new dwarf Alpine Poppy .single dwarf 
perennials of great beauty). Wallflower (Golden Tom Thumb and 
Early Dwarf Dresden), Yucca lloriosa. angustifolia. and ftlumen 
tos*, Orevlllis robusta. Viola (best bedding sorts in mixture. 

• Collect on *1 12 varieties of Choice Hardy Perennials (seeds) 3«. 

WM. BAYLOR HARTLAND S 
OLD B 8 TABLI 8 HED SEED WAREHOUSE, CORK. 

(jgr The Paris Exhibition Prise Pansy, Is. 6 d., 2s. 6 d., and 5s. 
per packet. 


CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS 

In small quantities post free. 

Fifteen beautiful Hardy Annuals, for preient Bowing, la 
Twelve be«t Hardy Perennials, la 
Twelve moat ornamental of Grasses, Is. 

Twelve Half-hardy Annuals, including the choicest Asters, 
Stocks. Ac., Ac. 28. 6 d. 

Twelve choicest varieties for conservatory decoration, 5s. 

Asters, Pteony Perfection, new Victoria Dwarf Chry¬ 
santhemum, Dwarf Bouquet, and others, 6 seDarate 
varieties of either sort, lOd. 

Aquilegia, 6 new anu beautiful species, Is. 

Balsam, Camellia flowered, very choice, fl vars.. Is 
Campanula, 6 very beautiful perennial vars., la. 
Canna, 6 beautiful named vars., 9d. 

Dianthus, 8 choice double varB., 9d. 

Delphinium, 6 new and beautiful hybrids, la. 
Hollyhock, 6 fine named vars., la. 0d. 

Pentstemon, 6 beautiful species and hybrids, la. 

Phlox Druramondi. 6 splendid named sorts, 9d. 
Ricinus, 6 finest named sorts, la. 

Ten-week Stock, large flowering, very choice, 6vars.,9d. 
Any of the above kind* in mixture 3d. per pkt. 

Descriptive Catalogue (74 page*), post free. 

CHARLES KILMISTER, 

F.R.H. 8 ., 

138, NORTH STREET, BRIGHTON 


OHEAP PLANTS.—Best China Asters, 2s. per 

\J dox ; finest-selected Dshllas, 2*. (id. per dox. ; Petunias, i* 
per dos. i Balsams, lx per do*.; Lobelia (Emperor William), la. 
— ; Tropmolum, Is. per dox.—T. J. HAWKINS, Haven Green 


Ing. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SOW 

CATTELL’S 

ECLIPSE 

BROCCOLI, 

The hardiest and latest White Broccoli In cultivation 
chtaincd First Prize nt the great INTERNA 
TIONAL HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION- 
8011 th Kensington, and rtill retains its high characte 
above all others for its hardiness and excoilent quality. 



The following among many hundreds of textimonlals have been 
recorded to this Broccoli :— 

From the Gardeners' Chronicle, November 30. 1878: “ Cattell 
Eclipse " lx a Hue variety, In uring exceedingly close firm head* 
that are beautifully white, and remuin compact and fit for uxe for a 
long time ." 

Correspondent J. 8 . to the Gardeners' Chronicle of March 6,1880, 
•ee page »«. says: •• Cattell'■ Eclipse' Is u most valuable late 
variety, turning In with close heavy heads long after the greater 
j urt of the others are over " 

Editor s note in the Gardeners Chronicle of May 29 1*80, p 691. 
*]**kiug of Broccoli says : •• Any variety which has withstood the 
weather of the last winter must have something to recommend it, 
but yoars is neither so large, nor so white, nor so handsome and 
regular a sample as that shown last Tuesday at Mouth Kensington, 
which was considered to be u good selection of Cattcll's Eclipse." 

IN SEALED PACKETS ONLY. 

Price Is. (3d. each, post free. 


JOHN CATTELL, 

Nurseryman and Seed Grower, 

WESTERHAM, KENT. 


Choice Heddlngr Plants. 

J POWLEY has much pleasure in offering the 

• following strong healthy plants at the undermentioned 
low price*, carefully packed t» travel any distance by rail, or post 
free, for cash with order. per dox.- s. d. 

Ageratum Imperial Dwarf .. .. .. 18 

Calceolaria Golden Gem .. .. .. 18 

Geranium Crystal Palace Gem .. .. 2 A 

„ Beauty of Culdcrdale .. .. 3 0 

„ Master Christine .. .. .. 2 0 

„ Miss Kingsbury .. .. .. 2 0 

„ Mrs. Pollock .. .. .. 4 (I 

„ Vesuvius .. .. .. .. 2 0 

„ mixed, without names .. .. 2 0 

Lobelia Crystal Palace coinpacia .. .. 13 

Verbenas, white, purple, scarlet .. .. 13 

Phiux lieriuu'ttous. choice mixed .. .. 3 0 

Dairies, red and white ,, .. 10 

Myosotls diskltfflora .. .. .. .. 10 

Collections of Bedding Plants made up on the most liberal terms 
—24 aoxen, £T Is.; 12 dozen, 10s. 6 d.; 0 dozen, 4s. 6 d. To ensure 
good plants, and prevent disappointment at planting season, early 
orders arc solicited, which will be executed in strict rotatlou. 

J. POWLEY, Florist, Philadelphia, Norwich. 


Ferns a Speciality. 

PXOTIC and BRITISH FERNS.—In great 

XJ number and variety, suitable for Stove and Greenhouse culti¬ 
vation, for outdoor Ferneries, and other purposes. A Special List 
will be forwarded free on application, and our Illustrated Catalogue, 
which contains copious, yet simple. " Hints on the Cultivation of 
Perns." will be forwarded on receipt of six penny stamps —W. A 
J. BIRKENHEAD, Fern Nursery, Male, near Manchester. 


Illustrated Catalogue of Perennials. 
mHE present year’s issue of this Catalogue, 

X containing many rare and choice Hardy Perennials, also 
Selections of Hardv Terrestrial Orchids, Primula Hleboldi, Climb¬ 
ing and Trailing Plants, Aquatics and Bog Plants, Ornamental 
Grasses and Bamboos, Marracenlas, Ac., may be bad, post free, upon 
application. 

THOMAS 8 . WARE. Hale Farm Nurrerles, Tottenham. London. 


Hardy Florists’ Flowers—1881. 
•THOMAS S. WARE will have pleasure in 

X posting the above Catalogue gratis on application. It con 
tains Hollyhocks. Antirrhinums, Chrysanthemums, Dianthus 
(Mule Pinks), Delphiniums. Pansies, Penutemons, Plcotees 
(yellow), Phloxes, Single and Double Pyrethrums. Ac., Ac. 
_Hale Farm Nurseries. Tottenham, London._ 


The Chief Bundle 

fiF the Season is now ready. Forty separate 

packets of new Flower Seeds, all different, for Is.; double 
quantity tor Is 9d. We thus eclipse all other offers, hoping to 
secure patronage for our mlsceUaneous Seeds. Agent* wanted 
to canvass in spare time. Liberal commission. Experience not 
necessary. 

W. H. HOWELL. Flackwall Heath. High Wycombe 


s 


PRING FLOWERS. 

POLYANTHUS—Choice varieties, Including Gold and Silver 
Chain, Hose-in-llose, Ac. 

PRIMROSES—Double White, Lilac, Yellow, Crimion, and 
choice Single varietlea. 

C0W8LI PH—Giant and other sorts. 

AURICULAS—Alpine and Double Dark varletlos. 
HRPATICA 8 —Red. White, and Blue. 

CHRISTMAS ROSBS—In variety. 

SWEET WILLIAMH-Very choirs sorts. 

WALLFLOWERS—Yellow and Dark 

MY08OTIS DIS 8 ITIFLOUA—Spring Forget- me-Not. 

COLEI’S—In first-class variety. 

Apyly to Mr. COOPER. Calcot Gardens, Reading, Berk*. 


_^COLLECTION OP ANNUALS, post tree, Is. 6 d. 

rjONTAINS 14 packets with descriptive labels 

\J snd full cultural directions.—Aster, Balsam. Convolvulus 




full cultural directions.—Aster, Balsam, Convolvulus 
major and minor. Lobelia, Indian Pink, Antirrhinum. Sweet Peas. 
Mignonette, Phlox Drummondi, Ten-week Stock, Nemophila, and 
two others. 

NOTICE. 

A LL Seeds and Plants of Is. and upwards post 

free — H. W. liEKDKLL The Nurseries. Wuillngton, Muncy. 

T CAN SUPPLY 3d. and Gd. packets of i 

X sort of \cgeatie Meeds, best and true to name.—M. 
BKKDELL. The Nurseries, Wellington, Surrey. 

rjHOICE SEEDS.—Cyclamen, Wiggins’ strain, 

VS 7d. per packet. Musk, thousands of plant, ir on 1 packet. 
Anemone. Aster, Auricula, Bcguuia, Calceolaria, Cm-nsuon, 
Gentians. Heliotrope, Petunia, Pink, Picotec, Priuuose.all col urs. 
Solatium, leu-week Stock Verbena, Pumnktn, Variegated Kale, 
most beautiful colours, all fid. per packet. Phlox Drumiuondl 
Xrandlflora Polyanthus, Pansy, fancy, all 4d. per packet Ice 
Plant Pjrrethruin, Antirrhinum, Canary Creeper. Egg Plant. 
E vening bcentea Mtock, Miles' Spiral Mignonette Ornamental Bnev, 
> lolet. Sensitive plant, Tobnoro plant, Wallflower, red and golden, 
all 3d. per pucket.-K. W. BKKDELL, The Nurseries, Wallington. 
Murrey. 

Seventh Year of Distribution. 

TELEGRAPH CUCUMBER (Warranted), 

X In seeds, la.; T seeds. 6 d., post free. The seed has been col¬ 
lected from handsome, well-grown fruit. Price per ox. on applle*- 
tion.-R. W. EKE UK IX, The Nurseries. Wallington, Surrey. 

IWTAiraN-HAIR FERNS, 4 for 1 b., post free. 

JXL — JpRiuKftvIal —Mrs. Morns received the Maiden hair Perns 
this morising and was very pleased with them. Mh« eacloaes 2 a in 
stamps for feer to be sent to each of the enclosed addresses.—HeatN- 
fleid, Mundy, Cardiff "-H. W. HEKDKLL.TheNunene* WalUme¬ 
lon, Murrey. 

_ Write for Catalogue of 

pHOICE FLOWER SEEDS in small qu&n* 

\J titles and NEW PLANTS, post free -&. W H KkiiKll. The 
Nurseries, Wallington.Murrey. 

DALSAM, EXTRA DOUBLE.-My special 

U strain, 24 seeds, 4d Testimonial.—•• Mr,— The Balaams 
grown from your seed turned out grand ; they were the beat I 
ha.ve ever seen, everyone doable, and such a splendid variety of 
colours—pure white, niuk, purple, scaii.pflahed, Ac —J. War.Kali 
13. Butts Road, Walsall.”—R. W. BKKDELL, The Nurseries, Wal¬ 
lington, Murrey. 

PRIMULA SINENSIS FIMBRIATA.—Same 

X strain as J sent out last season, per pocket, 2 s. Dd. snd Is »d 
** --*— H. W. BEEDBLl 7The Nurseries, Wul- 

CjTRONG ROOTED CUTTINGS, named.— 

kj UKAM1NEW COLKIIH. First set, post free,3s od. lujou, lTln- 
ceas, Glitter, Juiues Hariishaw, Lovely, Juno, ltuyul Purple, Mer sa- 
uon. Prince of Wales, Mr*. George Mlmpson. and two others. Second 
ret, post free 2k. Od. Glow. Artist. Kentish Fire. Madame Fry. 
Desideratum, Emblem, Diadem, Ikrtuiy, Duchess of Tvck, Kxqui- 
site, snd two others. Mrs. George Simpson, the most bmulifui 
Coleus ever sent out,9d. each, post free NEW FUCHSIAS post 
free, Is. 9d. per dos.—Pink PerfecUon, Josoa. Earl of Beaconsfield, 
Exquisite, Galatea. Elegans, Coquette, Memphis, Hose of Denmark, 
Unarming, Avalanche, Purple Prince, A.superba. surprise. Queen 
of Whites, Mrs. Marshall, Alice. Arabella Improved Medan, La-ire, 
My Selection. — R. W. BKKDELL, Tho Nurseries, Wallragtou 
Surrey. 

tSWARF AGERATUM - . perdoz. 1 0 

±J Alu-rnanlhera auiu<u .... per 100 5 O 

artillery Plants.-«u*h 0 0 

Cyclamen, Wiggins' Prise Strain - perdox. 1 0 

Petunia Horace, new double. This Is without doubt the 
largest aud most double Petunia in cultivation ; colour a 
rich claret, with broad white edge. This novelty is a 

profuse bloomer.-each 1 O 

Sensitive Plants - 0 8 

Tropa-oluin Bail of Fire . !’ 0 * 

lresine Lindeni - - perdox 1 O 

Ircsme Brllllantlstlina - m \ o 

Mesetnbryaniheniurn - per 100 4 O 

Miinului,splendid dark double -each 0 4 

Musk Harnsonl - per dos. 0 4 

Petunia,double white - . -each 0 9 

K. W. BBEDBLL. The Nurseries. Wallington, Surrey. 


New Fuchsias and Chrysanthemums. 

T WALLACE, F.R.H.S., having secured 

Us a stock of those splendid Fuchsias, Miss l.lxxe Vidler ami 
Trumpeter,can now supply the same post f ee, 2s. 0d. each. Met- all 
gardening papers. New Chrysanthemum, Angoilne a splendid exht- 
bitlon variety;colour, a bright golden amber, yhaded cinnamon, two 
first-class certificates; 2s. fid. each. New Coleus. Souteri. the 
King of Coleus, the most brilliant yet Introduced ; first-class cer¬ 
tificate Royal Horticultural Society; Is. (id. each, Wallace’s 
Dwarf Agerutum, a perpetual bloomer. Invaluable fsreut flow era. 
4s. oer dozen. New Tradescantia quadncolor, lovely for pot* or 
basket*. 9d. each. (ta. per dozen. J. W.’s grand strain of strutted 
Mimulus.2*. dozen. New Doable Tropu-ulum ninum Hermine 
Grussholf, 0 d. each,4*. dozen. Tropa-oluin Ball of Fire,2s dozen. 
Oeraniums-Vesuvius. 2*. dozen, Happy Thought. 2s. fid. ; Di.tinc- 
tlon, 3s.; Bronze, 4s. per dozen. Capc-scented Pelargoniums. 3 s. 
doxen Lobelia, Verbenas, and Harrison's Mutk, Is. dozen; Ageru¬ 
tum, Heliotrope, and Crimson King Petunias. Is. fd. per dozen. 
Abutllons, 4 s dozen. Mesenihryaiithemum variegatnin, Is. dozen, 
0s 100. Golden Pjrethrum 2s. 100. All the above seut post free; 
cash with order. 

Pellait Road, Eaat Dulwich, 8 .B. 


Flower Seeds in Penny Packets. 

One hundred of the most showy, popular, and beautirni varietlea. 
including finest doable Aster and Ten week Mtock, Scarlet Linuni 
Mignonette, Nemophila, Sweet Peas, Convolvulus, Dwarf Nastur¬ 
tiums, Clarkla, Colllnsla. Calliopsls, Ac., post free 8 *. 

Fifty pac kets, Including as above „ 4s. 2 d. 

Twenty-five packets , 2s 2d. 

ich packet contains sulUcient seed for making 2 or 3 nice patches 
icellent for distribution amongst cottager* or children. All the 
varieties are easy of cultivation. 

DANIELS BROS., The Queen’s Seedsmen, Norwich 


HURRY’S 

Plantain and Daisy Extractor. 

The most simple invention before the public- 
OVER 2000 SOLD LAST SEASON. 

Plantain, Ac., removed without dextroylng the lawn. 

Carriage free of the Patentee, 4a. 3d. 
and 6a. 3d. 

A.F- HURRY, Pampesford, Cambridge- 

Wholesale Agent, 

THOMAS TILLEY, 12 , Walbrook, London, E.C.; 
BEALE? & CO., Cambridge. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


borders during the summer months. Viewed 
from a distance even their colours are strik¬ 
ingly effective.—D. 


are very destructive to Polyanthus blooms.— 
W. D. 

Selecting Plants for Spring Garden¬ 
ing. —It is a mistake, and a very common one, 
to use plants for spring gardening that do not 
attain their full beauty until the beds are re¬ 
quired for their summer occupants. We are 
constantly hearing complaints of the shortness 
of the summer display, and yet by having beds 
filled with late-blooming spring plants the sea¬ 
son is still further reduced, owing to a reluc¬ 
tance to remove plants in bloom to make room 
for their successors. Beautiful as Collinsias 
and many other plants 

_ are that flower in May, 

they are better adapted 
for the decoration of 
mixed borders than 
for flower-beds ; for, if 
Calceolarias and similar 
plants be not planted 
out before the end of 
May or beginning of 
June, a successful re¬ 
sult need not be looked 
for.— J. G. 

Summer Treat¬ 
ment of Chrysan- 
themums. —W ith the 
month of May activo 
work begins amongst 
Chrysanthemums; 
early - struck cuttings 
should now be in 8-in. 
or 9-in. pots and making 
rapid growth. If it 
be desired to grow hand¬ 
some specimens with 
fair-sized blooms as well, 
the plants should be 
stopped until from eight 
to twelve stems are 
obtained, according to 
the variety and srrength 
of each plant, each stem 
so produced beingallow- 
ed to grow on and to 
bear a single flower. 
Search the plants care- 
fully for green fly, which 
is sure to appear sooner 
or later, and apply a 
solution of soft soap to 
destroy it. Great care 
should be taken that 
the solution is not too 
strong or the young 
shoots will be injured, 
and it is always better to 
dose frequently than 
by one overdose to 
risk the year’s prospects. 
The health of the 
plants is much improv¬ 
ed by syringing them 
after a hot day; and, 
indeed, the surface of the 
ground all round them 
should always be kept 


POPPIES, 


| Raising Polyanthuses from Seed.— 
j I have been cultivating Polyanthuses for some 
years past from seed, and have now a good col¬ 
lection of them. This year I could have cut a 
bushel basketful of bloom at a time. I tried 
several times to raise them by sowing in boxes 
or pans under glass, but the young plants always 
came up weakly; I find it best to sow in the 


from 3 ft. to 4 ft. in 
height, and varies in 
colour from white to 
deep crimson. The 
double scarlet, the 
double striped, and the 
double white are all 
varieties of this, aud the 
flower-heads, being of 
great size, make a bold 
and striking effect when 
planted in masses. I have 
seen large beds of these 
double Poppies when in 
full bloom with the 
bright sunlight stream¬ 
ing down on them from 
an unclouded sky, and 
the effect was gorgeous 
in the extreme. By 
means of careful selec¬ 
tion, a type of PoDpy call¬ 
ed the Pa^ony-nowered <0% 

has been obtained from 
the foregoing, having 

large but very double Am 

broad-petailed flowers of 
various colours, from 
pure white to dark crim- 
son. The Ranunculus y 

Poppy is a double form of 
Papaver Rhaeas of Lin¬ 
naeus, and is produced in 
varied colours ; in this 
species the petals are 
more entire and round¬ 
ed, and they reflex some¬ 
what, hence the term 
Ranunculus - flowered. 

Like the foregoing types, 
this also has burst into a 

great number of colours, ’— 

self and variegated. It is 

synonymous with the double form of the French 
Poppy of the seed catalogues, and is of dwarfer 

nrAmfh ..iL_ . 7, ' .. _ 


The Black Opium Poppy (Papaver somniferum nigrum). 


—--| moist during dry spring 

and summer weather. 

... An occasional syringing 

with weak soot-water is very beneficial. When 
the plants have been put into their blooming- 
pots it is very desirable that they should bo 
partly plunged, but plunging is not of such im¬ 
portance before that, as of course, not having 
been allowed to become ppt-bound, the roots 
run lessi risk of being burned. My practice is 
to set the plants in the sized pots in which they 
are next to be potted, which of course shades 
the inner pot from the sun. To grow Chrysan- 
themums properly they should stand in as open 
a situation as possible, where they will have the 
sun all day but it is most important that they 
should be sheltered from strong winds. The 
soil should consist of turfy loam, which may bo 
used quite fresh, with a fourth or fifth part of 
horse manure. In order to prepare the manure, 
it should be collected fresh from the stables 


open ground, as seedlings raised in this way 
make stronger plants in less time, and incur less 
trouble. An open piece of ground in the kitchen 
garden, enriched with leaf-mould, suits them 
well; it is raked very fino; the seed is sown 
broadcast, and raked in. In hot, dry weather 
the young plants require watering, or they lose 
their foliage, which tends to weaken them, and 
consequently the bloom will not be so fine as it 
otherwise would be. Thus situated, I leave 
them to bloom, and as there are always seme 
not worth growing these are pulled out at once 
and thrown away ; others, of superior merit, are 
lifted for potting or for planting in other quar¬ 
ters ; a small stick is placed to those from which 
I intend to save seed. I like to make two sow¬ 
ings .one as soon as the seed is ripe, and another 
early in spring. I have sometimes sown under 
partial shade from a tree, and thus circumstanced 
they do well, being protected a little from the 
hot sun and spring frosts. Both birds and slugs 
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until the violent heat has passed off, when it 
should be worked through a sieve until it is 
quite fine, in which state it is fit for use. For 
previous pottings, ordinary old hot-bed manure 
will answer, but the other should be used for 
the final potting, aB it will produce the finest 
blooms. When the manure has been properly 
mixed with the soil, the compost has, to the 
touch, a sort of silkiness, and is admirably 
suited for the fine roots of the Chrysanthemum. 
-H. M. 

Yellow Wallflowers. —The tall golden- 
yellow variety, mis-named Tom Thumb, is a 
fine kind for spring decoration, producing just 
now a splendid mass of colour. It is a robust 
grower, and has flowers of fine form and sub¬ 
stance, rivalling in size the best of the crimson 


which being then concentrated on leaf growth. 

Hardiness of Auriculas.— It may be 
interesting to some readers of Gardening who 
are growing alpine Auriculas to hear that ours 
have been left in the open ground the whole of 
the winter with no protection from frost, and are 
now blooming beautifully. We have one with 
blossoms 4f in. in circumference ; its colour is 
an exquisitely shaded mulberry with a light 
lemon eye. A few of our Auriculas we kept iu 
a cool house, but they have bloomed only just 
before the others. We have one with twenty- 
seven perfect blooms on one stem, besides unex¬ 
panded buds.—A. E. Ashby, Southampton. 

Variegated Japanese Honeysuckle. 
—This Honeysuckle when grown under certain 
circumstances is certainly one of the handsomest- 


kind. It is an excellent kind for furnishing leaved plaiits in cultivation. It does well on a 
cut flowers, as its trusses are borne on long wall or on a tree ; I have seen it used effectively 
straight stalks. As a rule, the yellow is truer in a basket from which its long shoots hung 
to character than the crimson, as many of the | down gracefully. It does well also as a fringe 
latter are apt to run into lighter hues, whilst j for baskets on lawns, and I have likewise seen 
the true yellow never varies. The old Bel voir , it used effectively as an edging for flower beds, 


Yellow has the most compact habit for bedding 
purposes, but of late it has to some extent lost 
its character for constancy, and does not now 
come bo true from seed as formerly. 

Culture of Clematises —Where it can 
be provided, a rich soil of a light loamy charac¬ 
ter is the best for Clematises ; and if these l>e 
mixed, either naturally or artificially, with chalk 
or lime so much the bet¬ 
ter. Thorough drainage 
is indispensable to good 
healthy development, 
and the vigour of the 
plants must be kept up 
by at least annual man- 
urings with horre or cow 
manure. On dry hot 
soils, cow manure would 
probably be the best ; 
while, on heavy soils, a 
thorough dressing of 
good leaf-mould would 
be beneficial. Mulching 
with half-rotten dung, 
on the approach of win¬ 
ter, also tends to increase 
both the strength of the 
plants and the size of 
the flowers. Pruning 
must likewise receive 
attention. The varieties 
belonging to the Mon¬ 
tana, Patens, Florida, 
and Lanuginosa types 
Bhould be pruned in Feb¬ 
ruary or March, when all 
weak, straggling, or 
crowded branches must 
be removed. In some of 
these types, the plants 

flower from the old or ripened wood ; therefore, 
to secure blossoms, the strong one-year-old wood 
should be trained in as far as it has become 


a position in which it has to be often clipped^ 
and I should add that it would show its variega¬ 
ted leaves to the best advantage in soil not over¬ 
rich.—M. 

The Bose Acaoia (Robinia hispida).— 
This is a spreading, robust, deciduous shrub or 
small tree, which grows from 6 ft. to 12 ft. high, 
and has tortuous branches and bristly shoots, 



Rose Acacia (Robinia hispida). 


which, when leafless, are of a purplish-brown 
colour. It is a native of North America, where 
it grows on the high mountains of Virginia and 


thoroughly ripened, beyond which it may be j Carolina, and was first introduced into England 
cut away, the parts retained being so disposed in 1758. It grows freely in any good garden 


aB to fill up all vacant spaces. The varieties of 
the Viticella and Jackmani types are mostly 
large-flowered summer and autumn bloomers, 
favour to the utmost the development of vigor¬ 
ous young shoots, and this is effected by cutting 
the summer growth back each season as' soon 
as the frosts have disfigured the plants, say in 
November, to within about 6 in. of the soil.— 
G. J. 

Oentaurea Olementei.— This fine, silver- 
grey-leaved plant forms an excellent companion 
to the Acanthuses, the dee 
helps to enhance the pecul 
Ceutaurea. Here they are both perfectly hardy, 
some fine clumps of them stood several winters. 
I consider this Centaurea preferable to the 
Artichoke, which is sometimes recommended as 
an early, grey-leaved plant, as it is of better 
habit and retains its foliage throughout the 
flowering on the young or summer shoots. In 
pruning these, the aim should, therefore, be to 
season. We usually raise it annually from 
seed, as small plants are those most serviceable 
for edging sub-tropical or other beds, and when 
too large for that purpote they are transferred 
to shrubbery or woodland borders, or planted 
out singly on Grass. The blossoms are best 
picked off, as they rather det'act from than add 


soil, and is easily increased either by means of 
seeds or by grafting it on the oommon sort. As 
all the woody parts of the plant are remarkably 
brittle, it is best grown in a sheltered situation, 
as even a gust of wind in autnmn, when 
the plant is covered with leaves, will often sud¬ 
denly deprive it of branches of some years’ 
growth. To prevent this the best plan is to 
pinch off the points of all the young shoots in 
June, and to place a few stakes here and there 
about the plant and fasten the branches to them, 
to the Acanthu.ee, the deep green of which | J 0 PP‘“« ‘he young shoot, in June will »]«o in 
fj a “ beau tv of the duce the rroductionof a second crop of flowers 
- - - * I in September. 

Indian Pinks. —The article in Gardening 
of April 30 hardly does these beautiful little 
plants justice; I allude especially to that por¬ 
tion respecting their being hardy. For three 
years I have had a show of them in my garden, 
they being originally raised from seed, and 
where Wallflowers have been killed, the Indian 
Pink has lived. At the commencement of 
last March I moved my residence, my garden 
being previous to that time one of the coldest, 
most exposed, facing north-east, raised high 
above the road, and without any protection 
whatever. The Indian Pink stood out-of-doors 


. _ _ all the winter without any protection, and I 

to the beauty of the plant, the energies of soon hope to see my favourites in bloom again. 


Having for a small garden a rather large~oof* 
lection of things to move, and not being over 
done with time or means, some things were 
exposed more than they should have been, 
amongst them was some of iny Indian Pinks $ 
the roots were taken up and put very carelessly 
on the coldest, most exposed bed in the gar¬ 
den—the one already described—and on being 
missed some four or five days afterwards, were 
sought for, and found with their roots out of 
the ground, cramped and shrivelled up from 
the exposure to the bitterest north-easter I 
ever remember. These were taken to new 
quarters, buried carefully in the ground, and 
are now giving indications of life. If these 
Indian Pinks esnnot be called hardy, what 
can ? To me they are the prettiest little gems 
we have ; they give little or no trouble, they 
flower freely and for a long time, and their 
variety of colour and shape seem endless. 
Should any of your readers be tempted to try 
them, my advice is get a packet of good seed, 
sow at end of July in ordinary garden soil, plant 
out when large enough, and leave them to take 
care of themselves. They want no coddling in 
the spring and summer ; if well exposed to the 
sun they will give a splendid show of bloom. 
Seeds might be saved, and new plants raised, 
or the old roots divided. There is a variety 
which grows very close to the ground, ana 
makes a splendid rock plant, the blossom fa 
small, and closes up at night ; it is equf^ly 
hardy.—T. C. 


FLOWERS FOR THE WILD GARDEN/ 
Many fine hardy flowers may be sown din^g 
the spring in the open ground with 
prospect of success. A piece of soil in a smunr 
situation should be chosen, well forked up, ami 
allowed to sweeten, and taking a dry time should 
be well broken with a fork, and raked qai^e 
level. Then draw shallow drills, and if the 
weather should be dry, water them before Mow¬ 
ing the seed, w hich is to be covered to about its 
own depth with flue light soil, making the 
surface quite firm. This is a much better wmy 
than sowing in the border or in the wild 
as the young plants are then liable to get c. 
before they are old and strong enough to t 
care of themselves, and very much finer plant* 
are thus obtained. It is astonishing what flue 
masses of Sweet Williams, Columbines, ancfOaa- 
terbury Bells can be grown in this maimer. 
Delphiniums, too, amongst the most noble sad 
effective of border plants, and which should be 
fonnd in every garden, are easily raised in this 
way, as are also Antirrhinums, Wallflowers, sad 
the Honesty ; but the lovely and constant 
flowering Campanula carpatica, equal in general 
effectiveness to any bedding plant, is bept 
sown in a pan or pot, as tne seed is vevy 
fine and must be but lightly covered oven, 
and protected against the vicissitudes of the 
weather. When the seedlings are large enough 
to handle prick them out into a bed of free, 
soil, keep them well watered in hot weather , 
and they will grow neat, compact specimens for, 
edging beds or borders, or they may be set out, 
in the wild garden, growing them a foremost! 
place, where they are not too much crowded 
or shaded by strong-growing subjects, ( 
Antirrhinums are excellent subjects for sandy,, 
dry soils, and the colours are now so varied 
and showy, that they make a fine effect and 
prodace a pleasing impression when freely ^ 
employed. Anemones should be freely planted j 
in the mixed border or in the wild garden, for, 
they need but to be left alone, and will increase^ 
freely in vigour and effectiveness. It it wer*^ 
only generally known how freely they corns, 
from seed, few gardens would be without them,^ 
and what renders them the more valuable i#*. 
that many of the young plants from seed sown r 
in spring will bloom the following year. ' 
Pansies, Violas, Forget-me-nots, Evening * 
Primroses, Polyanthus, and hardy annuals, may ' 
all be sown now, and by sowing the hardy . 
annuals at intervals of a fortnight, a really fine * 
show of bloom will be maintained all through 
the summer. B. 


THE ANEMONES OR WINDFLOWERS... . 
At this season, when the fields, the hills, and 
the gaidens owe so much of their beauty to the 
Anemones, illustrations and remarksome s ofof 
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the best species in cultivation will no doubt 
be of interest to all who grow hardy flowers. 
Most of the Anemones will grow well in ordi¬ 
nary soil under the shade of trees or in full 
bu n«.hine, and form carpets of beautiful blos¬ 
soms for several weeks in spring. What are 
known as florists’ Anemones, such as have 
double flowers, require to be taken up and 
planted yearly, but the species to which we shall 



Alpine Windflower (Anemone alpina). 


confine our remarks only need to be once planted 
and then left to take care of themselves. 

Anemone alpina. —This is almost too 
stately to be classed with the dwarf plants that 
we usually term Alpines; but high on nearly 
every great mountain range in northern and 
temperate climes it is one of the most frequent 
and best-marked plants. It is distinct from 
most of its cultivated brethren in its large and 



Apeunine Windflower (Anemone apennioa). 


much-cut leaves, its size, and the very soft 
down on the exterior of its flowers. The in¬ 
terior of the flower is white, the outside being 
frequently tinted with pale purplish-blue. 
It grows from 4 in. to 18 in. and even 2 ft. high. 
Where the soil is good it grows quite freely as 
a border plant ; it flowers in its native country 
as the snow disappears, and in our gardens in 



Winter Windflower (Anemone blanda). 


the end of April or beginning of May. When 
plants are well established in good soil they may 
he taken up and icadily divided with advan¬ 
tage to themselves ; it may also be raised from 
seed. 

Anemono angnlosa. —Every one who 
knows the charmingly bright flowers of the 
variously ooloured varieties ©f the common 


Hepatica—the very bravest of our early spring 
flowers—will welcome this species, fully twice 
the size of the common Hepatica in all its parts, 
with flowers of a tine sky-blue, as large as a 
crown-piece, and distinguished from the common 
kind by its five-lobed and toothed leaves. It is 
a native of Transylvania, and hardy everywhere 
throughout these islands. In all properly 
formed rock-works, or in their immediate 
vicinity, it will be possible to give it a suitable 
position ; while in spaces between American 
plants and choice dwarf shrubs in beds it will 
succeed to perfection. Whon plentiful enough, 
it may be used as an edging to beds of choice 
spring-flowering shrubs, and for planting in wild 
open spots in shrubberies, or in open, rather bare, 
and unmown spots along the margins of walks. 



Poppy Anemone (Anemone coronaria). 


Anemone apennlna.— This has erect 
flowers of a bright sky-blue. Thtse star-like 
flowers are larger in size than a half-crown 
piece, and are paler on the outside than within. 
The plants grow m dense tufts, so that, though 
there is but one flower to a stem, they are 
thicklv scattered over the low cushion of soft 
green leaves. The Apennine Anemone flowers 
in March and April, is very readily increased 
by division, and grows about 4 in. to 6 in. in 
height. 

Anemone blanda.— This is a near rela¬ 
tive of the Apennine Windflower, and a very 
lovely plant, deserving to be cultivated in every 
garden. It is of a fine deep sky-blue, like A. 
apennina, and has larger and more finely-rayed 



Starry Windflower (Anemone atellnta). 


flowers, dwarfer, harder, and smoother leaves, 
and blooms in the very dawn of earliest spring, 
during mild open winters, and in warm parts 
showing as early as Christmas, flowering con¬ 
tinuously too, so that it may be seen in flower 
late in spring with its relative A. apennina. It 
is perfectly hardy and vigorous, and, from the 
harder and smoother texture of the leaves, can 
stand exposure to cutting winds and sleets even 
better than the very hardy Apennine Anemone. 
It does not grow more than 4 in. high, and is 
multiplied easily by division. 

Anemone coronaria.— A native of sub- 
humid pastures in the south of Europe, this 
plant has been one of the most popular in our 
gardens Jfrom the very earliest times. There 
are a great number of varieties, both single and 
double, all worthy of cultivation, and great or¬ 
naments of the spring garden. The single 
sorts may be readily grown from seeds, and they 
should be thus raised by those wishing a large 
stock of effective spring flowers. Infinitely 
varied as they are in colour, and possessing 


most vigorous constitutions, they deserve to bo 
cultivated even more than many double varie¬ 
ties annually offered by our seedsmen. The 
plantation of these double varieties may be 
made in autumn, or in spring, or at intervals 
all through the year, to secure a continuity of 



Wood Anemone (Anemone ncinorosa). 

flowers ; but the best bloom is secured by Sep¬ 
tember or October planting. This Poppy Ane¬ 
mone does best in a rich, deep loam, but it is 
not fastidious. The roots of the more select 
kinds may be taken up when the leaves die 
down; but they are in few cases worth this 
special attention, simply because many splendid 
varieties may be grown as readily as any na¬ 
tive herbaceous plant, and we had better culti¬ 
vate new and distinct species of hardy plants 
rather than the numerous varieties of one kind. 
If the seed be sown in June, and the plants 
pricked out in the autumn, they will flower very 
well the following spring, so that this fine 
old plant may be said to be almost as easily 
raised as an annual flower in April and May. 
and often through the winter ; red, white, and 
purple. 

Anemone fulgens.— The Scarlet Wind¬ 
flower is one of the most brilliant flowers of 
spring. It is perfectly hardy- vigorous, too— 
the large scarlet flowers being boldly supported 
on stems about 1 ft. high, springing from a 
dwarf mass of hard deeply lobed and toothed 
leaves. A native of Greece and Southern 
Europe, it is by no means common in gardens, 
and is, indeed, unknown to the majority even 
of those who grow and care for spring flowers ; 
but it will ere long become popular, being one 
of the noblest ornaments of spring, and, as a 
scarlet flower, almost unrivalled. It is admir¬ 
ably suited for culture as a border plant, indis¬ 
pensable for the rock-work and spring garden, 
and, when sufficiently abundant, may be tried 
amongst the other Anemones scattered about in 



Snowdrop Windflower (Anemone sjlvestrb). 

half wild places. Flowers in April and May ; 
vivid scarlet. Height, 1 ft. Propagated by 
division or by seeds. 

Wood Anemone (Anemone nemorosa).— 
This hardy plant, which not only embellishes 
the woods of these sea-girt isles in spring, hut 
also those of nearly all Europe and Russian 
Asia, is so abundant in the British Isles, that 
there is little need to plead for its culture. It 

S rows, or will grow, in every wood or copse, 
otting its handsome flowers all over the ground, 
should other things not interfere, and seeming 
to invite us to plant other beautiful specie^of 
Anemone by its side. There are double varie 5 
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ties, and the colour of the flower is occasionally 
lilac, or reddish, or purplish. A single sky- 
blue variety is in cultivation, which has flowered 
densely in a fully exposed position, and pro¬ 
duced the most exquisite cushions of coerulean 
blue imaginable. Flowers from March to May ; 
white, and reddish outside. Height, 6 in. 

Anemone Pulsatilla. —Though sparsely 
distributed in Biitain, this fine old border plant, 
generally called the Pasque flower, is a true 
native, and when it does occur on a bleak chalk 
down, it is generally freely dotted over the turf. 
The position iB usually such as to suggest the 
aptness of the name Windflower for the family 
generally; and there are fow sights more in¬ 
teresting to the lover of spring flowers than to 
see its purple bloom just showing through the 
hard Grass of the blast-swept down on an early 
spring day. The plant is much smaller in a 
wild than a cultivated state, usually devoting 
itself to the production of a solitary flower, 
which, while Bhowing through the Grass, seems 
careful not to rise above it. In the garden it 
forms rich healthy tufts, and flowers more 
abundantly and vigorously, the contrasts be¬ 
tween the wild and cultivated state of the plants 
being very marked. There are several varieties, 
including red, lilac, and white kinds, but these 
are now rare. There is also a double variety. 
It prefers well-drained and light, but deep, soil. 
Flowers in March, April, May; purplish. 
Height, 3 in. to 12 in. Propagated by division 
or by seeds. 

Anemone ranunculoides. — This is 
known as the yellow Wood Anemone, and is 
not unlike the Apennine and the common Wood 
Anemone in habit. This species is so very 
distinct in its clear golden flowers that it is weu 
worthy of cultivation even by the side of the 
most admired kinds. Indeed, we may consider 
it an Apennine or a Wood Anemone done in 
gold ! It is a South European species, and ap¬ 
parently is not so free on the generality of our 
soils as the blue Anemone, but when grown into 
well-established tufts on a light or warm and 
well-drained soil, it displays qualities of which 
those who have merely seen isolated plants or 
figures of the plant can have no idea. On chalky 
soil it seems to grow as freely as the common 
Crowfoot. It is quite charming for association 
with tufts of the Apennine or the Wood 
Anemone, the Pasque flower, any of the varieties 
of Anemone, Hepatica, the Aubrietias, and like 
plants. It is one of the many beautiful hardy 
plants that may be freely naturalised in our 
woods and shrubberies. Flowers in the end of 
March and beginning of April. Height, 4 in. 
to G in. Propagated readily by division, and 
also by seeds. 

Anemone stellata.— This Starry Wind¬ 
flower is a native of Germany, France, Italy, and 
Greece, and if not so Bhowy is quite as beautiful 
as the common garden Anemone. The star-like 
flowers, which give it the name of Starry Wind¬ 
flower, are ruby, rosy-purple, rosy, or whitish, 
spring from the much dissected leaves in a 
charming way, and usually have a large white 
eye at the base, which contrasts agreeably with 
the gay or delicate colouration of the rest of the 
petals, and with the rich brownish-violet of the 
stamens and styles that occupy the centxe of 
the flower. It is not so vigorous in constitution 
as the Poppy Anemone, and requires a little 
more care than that does ; but this will only 
make it the more interesting to all who love 
variety in their collections of hardy plants. It 
likes a sheltered yet warm position, a light, 
sandy, w^ll-drained soil, and seems to make little 
or no progress on heavy clay soils. Flowers in 
May ; height, 10 in. Propagated by division or 
by seeds. 

Anemone aylvestris.—A free-growing 
and handsome species, partaking somewhat of 
the size and vigour of the Alpine or Japanese 
Anemone, and the neatness of habit and densely- 
blooming qualities of the dwarfer kinds. It 
grows vigorously on almost any soil, the hand¬ 
some, pure white flowers, as large as a crown 
piece, being freely produced over a mass of 
fresh green leaves. A native of Siberia, North 
Italy, Germany, and France, it is perfectly at 
home in this country, should be grown wherever 
first-rate border flowers are appreciated. The 
aspect of the drooping unopened buds has 
suggested its English name—the Snowdrop 
Wind flower. Flowers in April and May; pure 
white. Height, 1 ft to 15 in* Propagated 
readily by division of root* 


4797.—Heapercmoordon lllaoinum.— 
Having grown this plant now for many years, I 
have never found any kind of difficulty with it, 
save that of keeping it within any definite 
bounds, as it increases and throws offsets with 
extreme rapidity, in this respect much resem¬ 
bling Brodisea grandi flora. As it starts into 
growth very early in the year, its grass is now 
in full vigour of growth, and should not be 
moved save by turning it out of a pot into open 
ground, where it may be left for good, as it is 
perfectly hardy. Every strong bulb will send 
up a strong wiry flower-stem about 2 ft. in 
height, bearing an umbel of pale lilac flowers as 
soon as foliage disappears—W. E. G. 

4826.— Propagating Paris Daisies.— 
Paris Daisies or Marguerites may be propagated 
both by cuttings and by seed. Cuttings are the 
simplest way and the quickest. Almost at all 
times there will be found on the plants shoots 
of robust growth and somewhat in advance of 
the blooms; these taken off to the length of 
3 in. or 4 in. make capital cuttings. Put them 
into 6-in. pots, 12 cuttings in a pot, and in 
fine sandy soil; place in a gentle bottom heat 
where there is no rank steam. At this season 
the cuttings should strike freely in almost any 
place, whether greenhouse, frame, or window. 

4812. —Treatment of Deutzlas.— The 
best way to get good compact Dentzia plants 
is to cut back the old stout wood fairly hard 
and turn out all the weak portions. When the 
robust shoots come up from the base of the 
plants pinch them at 1 ft. in length. This will 
prevent undue height. It is also desirable to 
turn the plants as soon as the bloom is over 
out into the open ground, water freely, and 
encourage strong growth. Here it will be stout 
and robust, ripen well, and when re-potted up 
in the autumn, will carry an abundance of 
bloom.—A. 

4815.— Basket Beds.— Rose Gloire de 
Dijon may do for the handle of a large bed 
basket, but you must not imagine anyone 
carrying a basket with a handle of thorns. 
There should be some regard to the unities 
even in such a matter as this. Any good 
spring blooming Clematis would thrive well 
upon wire-work ; so would a Jasmine or Honey¬ 
suckle, but these things are deciduous—it may 
be objectionable. For a margin nothing can 
excel Ivy ; it is a permanent edging, and once 
established may last almost for years. The 
Japan Honeysuckle (Lonicera variegata) is also 
good for the purpose.—A. D. 

4811.—Plants for Cottage Garden.— 
We should recommend hardy Primroses and 
Polyanthuses, Pansies, Pseonies, Trollius euro- 
pams, rich yellow, Aubrietias, Arabis, Alyssum, 
garden Anemones, Daffodils, Japanese or autumn 
Anemones, double Daisies, white and red 
Pinks, Saxifrages of the mossy kind, Seduins 
to give dense patches of foliage of silver and 
green ; clumps of Scillas or Bluebells, and any 
similar hardy border plants. Many common 
hardy annuals should also thrive well, and in 
such a cool temperature bloom for a long time. 
Still, the best advice you can follow will be that 
of your own experience as picked up in the 
locality. It is very difficult to give advice for 
plants for all parts of the kingdom, especially 
where there may be local causes in operation 
to affect vegetation. Yours may be perhaps 
unusually bleak and cold, and if so, it is evi- 
dent that 'only plants which thrive in that 
locality will do in such a position. Look about 
and see what kinds stand the exposure, and 
get these as far as possible. At the same time, 
we oan heartily recommend the things named 
above as being, as a rule, amongst the hardiest 
of our garden perennials.—A. D. 

4813. —Brompton Stock.— It is useless 
to attempt the impossible. If you want bright 
scarlet Stocks to flower this summer, get seed 
of the Giant Scarlet (Ten-week) and sow at once 
in a gentle heat. The Brompton will not bloom 
this year to please anyone. They are biennials, 
and cannot be induced to flower as annuals 
under any circumstances. With seed sown now 
in heat, the plants will, if put out early, 
develop great size, but will be for that reason 
all the less fit to stand a severe winter.—D. 

4813.—Brompton Stocks.—If sown now, the plants 
would Just be coming into bloom laie in autumn, when 
frost would probably keep the flowers from opening. 
This at least is my experience Sow In autumn and win¬ 
ter the plants in a frame.—A. H. 


THH COMING WHBK*S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary, May 10 to 21. 

Sowing the following sorts of Peas: Giant Emerald 
Marrow, British Queen, Ne Plus Ultra, and Omega. Pot¬ 
ting on large Tomatoes for fruiting in pots. Planting 
out a three-light frame with Telegraph Cucumbers, and 
one with Green-fleshed Melons. Mulching late Straw¬ 
berries with chaff cut from stable-litter. Clearing off 
Broccoli stumps, manuring the ground, and getting it 
dug up for another crop. Sowing Canadian Wonder 
French Beans, and Esrly Snowball and Strap-leaf Tur¬ 
nips. Planting out Celery. Potting on double Petunias 
and Tricolor Pelargoniums. Pricking oil Celery and 
Broccoli plants. Planting out Leeks in deep drills. Look¬ 
ing over Seakale beds and thinning out the crowns. Ty¬ 
ing up Brown Cos Lettuces to blanch. Weeding walks, 
and hoeing amongst all growing crops. Potting on Pelar¬ 
goniums of sorts for autumn and winter blooming. 
Pricking off Stocks, Asters, and double German Wall¬ 
flowers. Looking over the A*paragus beds regularly, 
and keeping them closely cut down. Nailing and tying 
in* the young shoots on Rose walls, and washing them 
where required with Quassia chip water to kill green fly. 
Earthing up Potatoes that require it. and renovating the 
linings round manure frames. Sowing Early Horn Car- 
' * « ... -*„ ly Dwarf 
disbudding 
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linings round manure frames. Sowing Early 11 
rots for drawing young. Planting out Earl 
Ulm Savoys. Looking over the Peach walls, di 
the trees where required, picking off curled leaves, an< 
keeping them wellpyrlngea to keep down insects. Sowing 
Mignonette in pots. Planting out Pelargoniums, and 
other bedding plants; also Autumn Giant and Self-pro¬ 
tecting Cauliflower plants in deep drills. Thinning out 
Beet, Onions, Carrots, and Parsnips, and running the 
Dutch hoe between the drills. 

Flower Garden. 

Keep Grass neatly cut, and water any newly 
laid-down tnrf likely to suffer from drought; 
also freshly planted trees. Draw out Dande¬ 
lions, Docks, and Daisies with their roots en¬ 
tire, while now, owing to their having a full 
crown of leaves, they can be readily detected 
and extracted. 

In wild or woodland gardens many interesting 
plante will be in flower, and hardy Ferns and 
herbaceous plants will be pushing np new 
growths ; old dead leaves or stems may there¬ 
fore now be removed, and coarse-growing weeds 
forked up. Now, when beds and borders are 
filled, is a good time to plant any herbaceous 
plants that can be sparea for such positions. 
The strong-growing kinds of Phloxes, Delphin¬ 
iums, ana plants of similar habit are very ef¬ 
fective in the semi-wild portions of the garden ; 
and amongst plants remarkable for fine foliage 
or stately habit there are many that are better 
suited for suoh places than for mixed borders. 
Bocconia cordata combines excellent foliage 
with large feathery Spiraea-like flowers ; several 
varieties of Bambnsa withstand ordinary win¬ 
ters, and may now be planted with a good pros¬ 
pect of making an early growth, and getting 
it well matured before winter Bets in ; and 
Acanthus latifolius snd A. mollis, perfectly 
hardy plants, if planted out now will make fine 
clumps of beautiful foliage. The present ia 
also a good time to commence the outdoor cul¬ 
ture] of any plants that have hitherto been con¬ 
sidered greenhouse plants, as, for instanoe. 
Camellias, Azaleas, Chosan Palms, Aralia Sie- 
boldi, Ac.i; these if gradually hardened off, will 
be in good condition for planting in sheltered 
nooks and corners from which cold winds are 
excluded, while ail the benefit of full sunlight 
to ripen the growth is utilised. 

Finish the sowing of all kinds of annuals in 
positions where they are to flower, and let any 
biennials, such as Sweet Williams, Canterbury 
Bells, Foxgloves, Dianthus, Myosotis, Ac., in 
seed-beds be pricked off into nusery beds aa 
soon as strong enough to handle. Any Gladio¬ 
lus bulbs or Dahlia roots not yet planted should 
be attended to without delay. The miniature 
bouquet or Pompone Dahlias are very pretty 
for beds or borders, and also for furnishing cut 
flowers. The old blue Salvia patens, too, should 
not be neglected ; it makes a beautiful bed 
mixed witn the straw-coloured Calceolaria 
amplexicaulis. The main stock of Calceolariaa 
may now be put out. 

Where flower beds are filled in winter with 
dwarf shrubs, it is advisable to let the edgings 
consist as much of hardy plants as possible, m 
order that as the tender plants get cut by frosta 
they may be gradually replaced by weather¬ 
proof subjects. In this way a general simul¬ 
taneous clearance, the bane of modern flower 
gardening, is avoided, and a gradual transition 
from season to season is the resnlt. 

In the case of Coniferse now making their 
growth, see that there are no rival leaders rob¬ 
bing the main one ; or if any mishap befalls that 
one select the next strongest, and stop all the 
others round it j it is surprising how soon a side 
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shoot sill straighten up and take the lead if all 
competitors are checked while it is yet soft and 
pliable. Squirrels sometimes do much mischief 
to choice trees by eating off their leaders either 
lor food or mischief. Roses out-of-doors are now 
troubled with fly, and vigorous measures as re¬ 
gards dipping, dusting, and washing must be 
daily resorted to; hand-picking of grubs and 
caterpillars must also receive attention. 

Glasshouses. 

Stove and Greenhouse Plants.—"Hie 
•arliest-flowering plants of Ixoras and Bougain¬ 
villea glabra may again be started into growth 
as soon as their beauty is over. Give them a 
good top-dressing of rich fibrous material, a 
high temperature, and plenty of atmospheric 
moisture, when they will quickly make fresh 
growth, which will, when gradually hardened, 
furnish a second display of blossom. Keep all 
kinds of fine-foliaged plants well nourished at 
the root during the present and next month. 
The greater part of these are moisture-loving 
subjects; and any deficiency in that respect, 
either in the atmosphere or at the root, will be 
detrimental to them. Attend regularly to stop- 
ping and tying soft-wooded plants, and keep 
every plant free from insect pests. The earliest- 
started Epacrises and soft-wooded Ericas should 
now be removed toa cool pit, where they will en- 
joy the morning sun up to 10 a.m. Syringe them 
freely during bright weather, and damp the 
^walls and floor of the pit frequently, so as to j 
keep the atmosphere cool and moist. Early- 
forced Azaleas that have made good growth, and 
^hat are now set with bloom, must be gradually 
inured to cool treatment, preparatory to being 
removed to shady positions outside. A few of 
each kind of the hardier fine-foliaged plants 
should now be potted on for conservatory 
decoration at the end of the summer. The best 
for this purpose are Zea japonica variegata, 
Arundo Donax variegata, Ferdinands eminens, 
Melianthus major, Ritinus Gibsoni, Ac. Give 
them a liberal root-run in rich fibrous compost 
and abundant supplies of water. A deep cool 
pit will be the most suitable place in which to 
grow them during the early summer months. 
A good sowing of dwarf Scabious should now be 
made m 8£-in. pots. After sowing, place the 
pots in a cold frame, and gradually mure the 
young seedlings when up to full exposure during 
the summer. Plunge the pots, when outside, 
and never allow them to suffer from want of 
water. Attend regularly to pricking out and 
potting on Celosias, Balsams, Primulas, and all 
annual plants. 

Fruit. 

Strawberries will soon be in full blossom, 
and should, be mulched and if dry watered forth¬ 
with, as a severe check from drought at the 
present critical stage would render the blossoms 
abortive. If for exhibition or any other special 
purpose extra fine fruit be desired, the flower 
stems ought to be thinned out now, and the 
fruit also as soon as set. Make new plantations 
with the plants that have been forced. This 
mode of renewing beds we have practised for 
years, and by it nave invariably had fine and 
heavy crops of fruit the following year. They 
are allowed to remain a second year only, and 
as soon as they have fruited are trenched in, or 
else spaded off, and the ground cropped with 
Broccoli. It will therefore be seen that by this 
plan of culture half of the plots require renewal 
each year. Deep trenching and high manuring, 
plenty of space—30 in. from plant to plant each 
way—firm planting, and abundant supplies of 
water are the essentials of good culture ; when 
planting out loosen the matted roots with a 
olunt stick, and pick off all old fruit stems and 
runners. 

Cherries. —As a preventive against insects, 
syringe the trees once a week with soap-suds ; 
but if a lodgment of black aphis—the most 
difficult to destroy—has been made, more 
radical measures will be necessary; in such case 
Tobacco water or Tobacco powder will prove 
the more effective means of riddance. Green 
fly is never difficult to destroy, and but rarely 
puts in an appearance if the trees are occasion¬ 
ally syringed with soapy water. Other insect 
pests that are likely now to be troublesome are 
the Apricot grub and Gooseberry caterpillar; 
for the former there is virtually no remedy 
exorat to pick them off, or destroy them by 
pinching the leaf in which they wrap them* 


selves; and for the latter, fresh slaked lime 
sprinkled thinly over the bushes, and more 
thickly on the ground, soon expels them. 

The disbudding of Peaches and Nectarines 
should now be completed ; blistered leaves and 
badly blighted shoots should be picked off, and 
the others laid in with Hazel or Privet twigs, 
secured by the training wires or between the 
brraches. The side or what are generally called 
sub-laterals of the new shoots should be per¬ 
sistently stopped by pinching, and the same 
naust be done in the case of any main shoots 
that me taking the lead at the risk of an un¬ 
even development of wood over all portions of 
the tree. 

Wall-trained Plums and Pears are also ready 
for pinching, but the foliage affords such 
excellent protection to the fruit that, pending 
the uncertainty of the weather, it will be 
desirable to stop but few, and remove but little 
of thei breastwood at present; so a few of the 
more forward only should yet be operated on. 
A good washing with the garden engine would 
do immense good by removing the remains of 
flowers and common spiders’ webs. 

Gooseberry and Currant cuttings 
should be looked over for the purpose of rubbing 
off the buds at the base, in order to ensure 
stems free frem suckers, and if bushy trees are 
desired, stop the new growths when about 4 in. 
long. Any that may be intended for furnishing 
north walls should be allowed to grow on in 
cordon fashion; that is, retain the leaders and 
stop only the side shoots. 

Vegetables. 

Thinning Crops. —In thinning such crops 
as Turnips and Carrots, too many should not do 
removed ; for, as soon as they are large enough 
for use, a portion all over the beds may be 
gathered, which will give more room to those 
left to increase in size. Early Carrots, 4 in. 
apart at the first thinning, will have space 
enough. Thin out the early crops of Spinach, 
leaving the plants 6 in. apart. 

Peas. —Peas for late use should now be 
sown. The most open position in the garden 
should be chosen, and if the rows are at long 
distances, say 36 ft. apart, with the intervals 
occupied Dy some low-growing crop, a better 
chance will be afforded them of being benefited 
by the wind, which is unfavourable to mildew. 
The ground should be well and deeply manured, 
so that the roots may have plenty to sustain 
them through intervals of dry weather; they 
should also be sown thinly. By attending to 
these matters, and never allowing them to want 
water, which should be so applied as to moisten 
the soil as far as the roots extend, Peas may be 
had late, when, with some, they are held as 
much in estimation as the earliest crops. For 
the latest crops many advise the small early 
sorts to be sown, but these are often not satis¬ 
factory, as they produce little, and often come 
in prematurely. Any approved tall kind, such 
as Emperor of the Marrows or Ne Plus Ultra, 
will be found to succeed the best. 

Onions.— Where large mild Onions are 
required for cooking, these can only be got by 
giving them sufficient room. They should at 
once be thinned out 8 in. or 9 in. apart, and if 
the soil was not sufficiently rich at the time of 
sowing the produce will be as much larger if it 
now reoeives a sprinkling of guano and soot, 
mixed in equal proportions. Delicate flavoured 
Onions are much esteemed foroulinary purposes; 
but, unless they are grown freely in soil well 
enriched, they cannot be had. These remarks 
refer to OnionB sown last autumn. 

Vegetable Marrows —If the weather 
be warm, these may now be put out in the 
open ground. See that the plants are thoroughly 
prepared by gradually hardening in a oold 
frame, with plenty of air previously, or they 
will be some time before they make any pro¬ 
gress. If hand-lights can be placed fover them 
for a fortnight it will much accelerate their 
growth, tilting them from the opposite side to 
which the wind blows in the daytime, and clos¬ 
ing down at night. The ground should be 
made very rich for quick, rank growing plants 
of this description. Sow more seeds in a hot¬ 
bed, Vinery, or greenhouse for planting out 
next month. 

Tomatoes should now be placed in a cold 
frame with plenty of air during the day, so as 
to have them well hardened before planting} 


where they are turned out whilst in a tender 
state, even if the ensuing weather be fine, they 
frequently remain dormant for two or three 
weeks, which seriously interferes with the 
quantity of produce, as if the growth be at all 
checked, most of the warm weather is over 
before the first fruits are ripe. 

Garden Mouse - trap. — More than 
twenty years ago I had a garden partly sur¬ 
rounded by woods; consequently we were 
greatly troubled with mice, which made sad 
havoc with newly-sown Peas and other seeds. 
The accompanying is a representation of the 
trap which I employed for their destruction, 
and which was eminently successful, for we 
trapped them by hundreds. I instructed the 
potter to make me a number of glazed pots 
about the size of a 24-in. pot, but 2 in. or 3 in. 
deeper. There were four projections on the 
upper edge, as shown in the sketch, each pair 
being placed l|in. apart. The pots were only 
glazed inside. The rest of the apparatus con¬ 
sisted of a round stick | in. in diameter, on the 
centre of which was fixed a turned wooden 
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roller 3 in. in diameter and § in. thick ; the 
round stick, being 5 in. longer than the diameter 
of the pot, projected 2£ in. over its outside each 
wa y- Four or five baits were fastened on the 
edge of the roller with tin-tacks ; the baits con¬ 
sisted of either cheese or bacon-rind, or garden 
Beans. Thus baited, the stick was laid between 
the projections on the rim of the pot, with the 
roller exactly in the centre. The pots were 
half-filled with water and sunk in tne soil, so 
that the stick, when in position, cleared the 
ground about one-eight of an inch. A mouse 
endeavouring to get at the bait has to travel 
along the stick to the roller, but cannot reach 
the bait without rising on the roller; when it 
does this roller revolves, the mouse loses its 
balance, and is precipitated into the water, 
leaving the trap ready set for others to follow. 

The dead mice should be taken out every 
morning and the roller removed to bo replaced 
in the evening, for birds sometimes dislodge 
the baits during the day. A little more water 
must be put in the pots as required. As many 
as nineteen mice have been drowned in one of 
these pots in a single night.—A. W. 

The Plague of Rabbits. —We have 
lately passed through one of the most liberally 
planted gardens in England, and were once 
more surprised at the patience which endures 
that so much money should be spent on trees, 
and shrubs, and plants to be so quickly de¬ 
stroyed by these creatures—Conifers, Pinks, 
Carnations, Aucubas, Chestnuts, and scores of 
beautiful plants in every direction mutilated, 
nibbled, and killed 1 Some precaution ought to 
be taken in all our large gardens against this 
needless destruction. In these places there is 
space enough for these pests to pursue their 
destructive ways upon the farm or the woods 
without letting them run riot on the choicer 
oontents of the garden. Some of the Conifers 
we saw in this case were very expensive and 
choice. The gardener should be protected from 
his enemies.. There can be no good reason for 
cultivating nine-pennyworth of rabbit in lieu of 
ten shillings’ worth of damage. Not only trees 
and shrubs are destroyed, but many flowers are 
eaten up—in fact, few flowers can be found 
which are not liable to destruction by rabbits. 

We have seen so much damage done, even in 
the face of some care in precautions, that we 
appeal to our readers to free the garden, plea¬ 
sure ground, and choice plantations from the 
plague of rabbits. Many places are almost 
alive with them. The gardener has a good deal 
to fight against in bad seasons, with diminished 
| help in many oases ; and it is cruel to him that 
I what he produces, and what he has the care 
of, should be destroyed or hopelessly disfigured, 
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RHUBARB CULTURE. 

Rhubarb will grow on many kinds of soil, but 
the richer and deeper they are the finer will be 
its quality and the larger its size. The 
situation should also be moderately dry, or 
made so by drainage. It will grow in clay, 
peat, or the bog-earth of the Fens. Perhaps, 
had it a choice, it would elect, like most other 
garden plants, a turfv loam, leaning to clay 
rather than sand. When the leaves get fairly 
into growth, it needs some strong stimulant to 
keep them going. The larger the leaves of one 
season the stronger will be the crown for the 
next ; hence the importance of rich feeding all 
through the growing season. It is a good plan 
in small gardens to plant Rhubarb near the 
depot for house sewage, so that it may be 
nourished with strong waters as well as rich 
solid manure ; 4 ft. at least of a rich root-run 
should be provided for it. For new plantations 
the ground should be thoroughly trenched, and 
the manure carefully incorporated with it. Its 
productive force should be kept up afterwards 
by an annual dressing of manure. 

Scarcely any plant is more easily increased 
and multiplied than Rhubarb ; plants of two 
or more years old seed freely if permitted to do 
so. Unless seed be required, however, they 
should not be allowed to do so, as seed-bearing 
weakens the crowns. The seeds ripen about the 
end of September, and may be sown at once in 
shallow drills 3 ft. apart, or they may 
be sown in February. As soon as they are well 
up, thin the plants to 18 in. or 3 ft. asunder, 
according to the size of the plant and the in¬ 
tention of the cultivator. If intended to remain 
where they are, 1 yard apart is close enough— 
indeed, too close for the Victoria variety. Some, 
however, prefer rows 2 ft. apart, and thinning 
the plants 1 ft. only the first season ; then in 
the October or February following fresh ground 
is prepared, and the Victoria transplanted at 
distances of from 4 ft. to 6. ft. by 4 ft., and the 
Defiance 3 ft. by 18 in. or 2 ft. The best plan 
is to sow Rhubarb where it is to remain, as it 
forms immense roots that are easily broken, 
and to break is to injure more or less. Never¬ 
theless a very common way of propagating 
Rhubarb is by root division. The huge stool or 
fleshy root is sliced into as many portions as 
there are crowns to it with a sharp knife or 
spade, and each slice forms a new plant. This 
is rather a barbarous mode of increase. 

Gathering Rhubarb and when to cease are 
operations which require more attention than 
they generally receive. In gathering, the 
proper method is to give the leaf-stalk a twist 
outward, and a sudden jerk down at the same 
moment. From want of attention to this, many 
tear off the crown with the base of the leaf¬ 
stalk. Again, too many leaves should not be 
gathered at once. If a plant has only a dozen 
leaves, do not gather more than six of 
them, and let these be the lowest. As to the 
age of the stalk, that depends a good deal upon 
taste. Some prefer Rhubarb when the leaves 
are freshly unrolled, others when they are half- 

S own, and others when they are fully grown. 

: course there is great waste if the stalks be 
gathered before they have reached their full 
length. I think Rhubarb is at its best just 
when the leaf has reached full size. It can 
hardly be too old for preserving, and is seldom 
gathered till the end of August for that pur- 
]>ose. As to the time of ceasing to gather 
Rhubarb, it should certainly be not later than 
August if the gathering is to be annual. This 
leaves but little time for the last leaves to ripen 
a crop of good crowns for the next year’s crop, 
all the leaves removed have doubtless been a 
loss to the plant; they did much to weaken it 
and nothing to strengthen it; it is only the 
leaves left on that recoup it for its loss in those 
taken off. Hence the importance of rich food 
to replenish the plant, ana time for the matura¬ 
tion of the later growth ; and I need hardly add 
that no weed must be permitted to grow at the 
expense of the Rhubarb plantB. Grow n as here 
briefly set forth, perhaps no crop yields a heavier 
or more profitable return than Rhubarb. 

T. F. 


Fennel. —The Common Fennel (Foeniculum 
vulgare) is a vigorous perennial plant, a native 
of Central and Southern European districts of 


the Mediterranean regions, and naturalised in 
England, where it is sometimes found in chalky 
spots. According to the soil and climate the 
Common Fennel rises to the height of from 3 
ft. to 6 ft., its smooth tubular stem bearing 
elegantly-cut leaves and yellow flowers in 
summer. In spite of its very strong odour, 
however, it has long been cultivated in gardens 
on account of its leaves being sometimes used 
in sauce and for garnishing dishes. Oil obtained 
from the seed is very sweet-scented and well 
known in perfumery, and the seed itself is 
largely used by chemists, confectioners, and 
others ; consequently, the cultivation of this 
plant is carried on extensively in the south of 
Europe. It is easily propagated by offsets in 
the spring, by division of the large roots, or by 
seeds, the latter being by far the best way; but 
the plant will very quickly spread if allowed to 
bear seed, therefore it should be treated as a 
perennial, and the flower-stalks cut down as 
soon as they appear; the stools must be pro¬ 
tected against sharp frost. A variety called 
Sweet Fennel in England, Finocchio in Italy, 
deserves a special notice as a vegetable. The 
habit and colour of the plant are the same as 
those of the common sort, but the stalks do not 
attain more than 3 ft. in height, and have a 
large, dilated, bulb-like growth, just above the 
ground, which constitutes the edible portion of 
the plant when blanched, and at every branch¬ 
ing point on the stems appear similar fleshy 
knots, but smaller and useless. Between the 
Finocchio and the Common Fennel several inter- 
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mediate sorts are cultivated in Italy for the 
same purpose, but they are all of inferior 
quality to the true Finocchio. It is such a 
favourite in the south of Italy, at Naples, and 
in Sicily, that among both rich and poor it is in 
daily use on every table ; and during the sum 
mer a dinner would not be considered complete 
without the Finocchio. Strange to say, how¬ 
ever, in the north of Italy the Sweet Fennel is 
almost unknown ; people not used to that vege¬ 
table have a strong dislike to it at the first trial 
on account of its pungent smell and taste, but 
after a short time a relish for it is acquired. 
When the plant is ready for use all the leaves 
are cut back to the blanched part, and the stool 
taken up, well washed, cleaned, and divided 
into four parts ; the scales can then be eaten 
either in their raw state with salt and pepper, 
with meat alone, in salad, or mixed with salaa 
with oil, salt, vinegar, and pepper like Arti¬ 
choke, or as a sauce for fish, for flavouring soup, 
for pickling, &c.; but it is most generally eaten 
with salt and pepper at dessert. Its cultivation 
presents no difficulty, a light, rich soil being 
selected and divided in ridges 1£ ft. wide and 
4 ft. deep. The seed is sown in March, in drills 
1 in. deep ; when once established the young 
plants are thinned 1 ft. apart, kept free from 
weeds, and freely watered (irrigated if possible) 
during dry weather. The plants having attained 
their full development are earthed up about £ ft. 
high ; a fortnight after the base of the stalks 
will be blanched and become sufficiently tender 


for use three months after sowing. Subsequent 
sowings are made until July to keep up a 
successional supply all through the summer. 
To have this vegetable finely flavoured and as 
tender as possible it must be grown very 
quickly, consequently it cannot be grown to 
perfection in the open ground in England on 
account of the cold ana wet climate ; it may, 
however, be sown in a hotbed and transplanted 
under glass until the hot weather set in, when 
it may be transferred to the open ground with 
every probability of a successful growth. It is 
very seldom transplanted in Italy, where it is 
treated as an annual, though a perennial. The 
seed retains its vitality for from three to five 
years, and must be gathered and imported from 
the Continent. 

Broccoli in Succession.— The following 
kinds, if true to name, will give a good succes¬ 
sion of compact white heads from November 
until June: Snow’s Winter White, Veitch’s 
Early White, Dilcock’s Bride, and Cattell’s 
Eclipse. Some of the latter should be planted 
on a north border, to make them as late as possi¬ 
ble, and should be succeeded by Walcheren 
Cauliflower, which, sown at the end of August 
or beginning of September, and wintered under 
hand-lights or frames, would come into use at 
the end of May and throughout June. These 
should again be succeeded ; by Walcheren and 
Antumn Giant; sown on a slight hotbed in 
February, the Walcheren would be in throughout 
July, followed by Autumn Giant through August 
and September, and both would be succeeded 
by the same sorts sown early in April, which 
would last until Snow’s Winter White came in, 
thus keeping up a good supply tho whole year, 
unless destroyed by severe frost. 

The Sugar Pea.— I would direct the at¬ 
tention of my fellow-cultivators to the excellent 
Pea, known in France as the Mangetout, and in 
Italy as the Wrinkled Pea, in allusion to its 
corrugated aspect when dried. The peculiarity 
of the Sugar Pea, as this variety is called in 
England, is, that the entire pod, if strung like 
a French Bean, is quite tender and eatable. It 
is, therefore, much better adapted to the limited 
space of a cottager’s garden than those varieties, 
of which more than half must go the dust heap. 
The pod, when fit for eating, is of a large size, 
sometimes 34 in. or 4 in. long, by 1 in. or more 
wide. It is rather undulating in outline and 
flattened, the Peas lying at some distance from 
each other. It is also very brittle and juicy, 
showing but little thread at the juncture ot the 
two shells of the pod. When fully ripe the Pea 
itself is large, rough, of a full brown colour and 
rather velvety aspect. In style of giowth they 
resemble somewhat a giant Marrowfat. The 
Sugar Pea is by no means delicate, and requires 
no special treatment; it may be sown like the 
other kinds, from February to the end of July, 
in rows about 4 ft. apart. The space between 
the rows may be economised by sowing Spinach, 
Lettuce, Land-cress, Radishes, or any similar 
low-growing crop. To dress these Sugar Peaa 
for the table, it is only necessary to remove 
the tip and the stalk of the pod ; strings will 
seldom be found unless the pods have been 
allowed to get too old. After having been 
boiled in good soft water, to which a spray of 
Mint and a little salt have been added, until 
quite tender, they must be strained to remove 
water, and served plain if the eaters belong to 
the rigid “ plain food ” school, or mixed with 
butter and grated cheese, like Asparagus, or, 
better still, stirred in with the Potatoes in 
making an Irish stew. I have bought the Sugar 
Pea on several occasions from nurserymen in 
and about London.—I. 

Cutting-Asparagus.— Tho cutting of the 
heads may be continued up to the last week of 
June, provided some heads be allowed to grow 
—say two or three from each crown at the end 
of May or beginning of June, confining the cut¬ 
ting to those that start from the crown after 
the two or three shoots to each have been 
secured.—B. 

Oobbett’s Indian Corn.— As I believe 
I have the true Cobbett’s Corn, and grow it for 
breakfast use every year, I shall be glad to 
supply the seed to anyone who will apply to 
me.—F. F., May Us Court , Ringxcood. 

Keeping Mice off Peas.— It may be 
useful to those who are now planting Peas to 
know that the most efficaceeus plan of keep- 
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ing them from mice is soaking them in bitters 
—say bitter Aloes or Gentian. They do not 
affect the taste of the Peas, or in any way in¬ 
jure their growth.—R. M. 

4818. —Slugs and Vegetables. — The 
destruction of slugs, be they ever so small, 
should not be difficult if liming be repeated 
and an occasional dressing of soot be given. 
Lime should be fresh slaked and, indeed, 
almost hot when applied, but it should be dis¬ 
tributed thinly and in a floury state. It is 
further needful to apply the lime or soot late in 
the evening, when the slugs are out in search of 
food. If their slimy bodies are once enveloped 
in the minute caustic particles it will settle 
them effectually. Follow up the liming every 
second or third evening or after each shower if 
it be rainy. 

4771. -Seakale Damping.— Snails and the Turnip 
fly or beetle are the worst enemies to younj; Seu*ale 
plants, and wood ashes, lime, and soot frequently dusted 
over them early in the morning are the best remedies. 
It sometimes saves trouble to sow the seeds under gln*8 
in a gentle hotbed and transplanted to the open ground 
when hardened off. 

4S08.- Cauliflowers Damping off—Cauliflowers 
usually damp off because they are sown too thick, and 
are kept in the se>*d beds too long ; and they olten damp 
off after transplantation from inherent weakness arising 
rom the same cause. 

4777.— Mushrooms in Wine-cellar.— A wine- 
cellar is a very good place to grow Mushrooms in. To 
make a bed of the size stated and of sufficient thickness 
to retain the heat will require about four good barrow¬ 
fuls of fermented horse dung, from which the long Btraw 
has been shaken. About four bricks of spawn will be 
ample. Tbe bed should be made as Arm as possible, and 
when the heat has become steady at 75° or so break up 
the spawn in pieces about as large as pigeon's eggs and 
bury them just beneath the surface of the manure 6 in 
apart. When the white threads of the spawn are run¬ 
ning freely place 1$ in. of fresh loamy soil all over the 
bed and beat down Arm with the back of the spade. Re¬ 
gulate the temperature of the bed by coverings of litter. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


PLANTS FOR HANGING BASKETS. 
The reason why basket plants are so seldom 
seen in good condition in amateuis’ greenhouses 
is, I think, because the growers are not ac¬ 
quainted with the best and most suitable sub¬ 
jects for the purpose, and then again the plants 
are apt, through not being immediately under 
the eye, to get neglected in the matter of 
watering. All suspended baskets should be so 
fixed as to allow of their being easily examined, 
and this cannot well be done when the labour 
of mounting upon a pair of steps is involved each 
lime that the grower wishes to ascertain the 
state of the soil. A small pulley fixed in the 
rafter entirely obviates this difficulty, as by a 
strong piece of cord being attached to the chain 
of the basket and passed through the pulley, the 
basket may be lowered easily at the will of the 
operator. A plant in a basket leads an entirely 
different life from one in a pot. The facility 
afforded for the free exit of superfluous moisture 
entirely obviates all danger ot stagnation at the 
roots, but it exposes the plant to that of suffering 
from want of the sustaining fluid. The mass 
of earth containing the roots swinging high and 
dry in mid-air dries out in much less time than 
that in a pot on the stage below, and continually 
demands constant attention with the water-pot; 
in fact, the soil should never become dry. Very 
often the reverse of this is the case ; the sup¬ 
plies of water given are few and far between, 
so that where there should he beauty and 
luxuriance there is nothing to he seen but 
meagre foliage and stunted blooms. 

Filling the Baskets. — The baskets 
should not he too large. For a small structure 
they should not exceed 12 in. in diameter, and 
in many cases 9 in. would be enough. It is 
also a mistake to cram too manv subjects into 
the same basket; generally speaking, one kind 
of plant ia enough, although there are cases 
where a fringe of some dwarfer subject is ad¬ 
missible, and sometimes, as when baskets are 
made up in the summer of free-growing plants, 
a judicuous mixture will, by its variety of form 
and colour, prove effective and pleasing. Com¬ 
mence by lining the basket with moss, and 
then a few pieces of crock in the bottom, 
finishing off with some lnmpy peat or ( 
loam as the case may be. On this lay 
some finer material, and then place some 
more lumps round the outside, adding 
mere compost* which, by-the-hye, should be I 


sandy, and so on till the basket is filled to 
withm 2 in. of the rim. Press the lumps placed 
round the outside of the basket very firmly 
together, which will prevent the finer particles 
of the compost employed from working out 
through the Moss. The compost itself will, of 
course, have to be varied according to the 
nature and requirements of the plants employed, 
but in all cases take care that it is free and 
somewhat lumpy. When the soil is fine it is 
apt to come together too closely, and, forming a 
firm surface, the water cannot enter so freely as 
should be, much of it running off or through the 
meshes of the wire-work, the roots getting but 
little. The present is an excellent time for 
planting the baskets, as they will, if carefully 
tended throughout the summer, get well estab¬ 
lished and become ornamental by the winter. 
The following are a few of the best and most 
telling subjects that can be employed for this 
purpose. They are selected on account of their 
distinct character and easy culture 

The True Maiden-hair Fern (Adiantum 
Capillus-veneris) is an excellent basket Fern, 
and when it is well managed makes a very 
pleasing subject. A good way to grow this 
plant is to plant it in the ordinary way in a 
small basket, and when the surface soil is 1 


good cultural care. About every two years it 
requires reviving, which is easily done by taking 
off young shoots in spring, and dibbling them in 
free sandy loam and peat, affording some little 
heat to give them a start. It requires a tem¬ 
perature of 50° to 55° in the winter, and 
thrives admirably in a warm room. 

Ivy-leaved Geranium L’Elegrante.— 
Here we have a plant which cannot hardly be 
too highly praised for our present purple. It 
is pretty and constantly variegated, hears a 
profusion of large delicately coloured flowers, 
and will grow to great perfection in any 
draughty, exposed situation. Not only is this 
the case, but it will last for years in good con¬ 
dition without needing repotting, a little weak 
manure water during the growing season being 
all that is required to maintain it in a healthy 
effective condition. This plant is far too little 
grown by amateurs, but all who once grew it 
would be charmed with it, being so effective and 
easily grown. All the Ivy-leaved Geraniums 
make good basket plants. They love the sun, 
and flourish when fully exposed to its influence 
under glass, and thrive in a cool apartment, 
but not in close confinement, loving a free cir¬ 
culation of air when growing, and perfect rest 
I in the winter 



Basket of Ferns and Fine-leaved Plants. 


covered with its creeping rhizomes, just bend a 
few pieces of wire over them from one edge of 
the basket to the other to keep all in place, and 
then turn the basket upside down. The creep¬ 
ing stems will then work through the soil, and 
eventually clothe the whole outside of the basket 
with foliage. Other good Ferns are to be found 
in Davallia dissecta and bnllata, which have 
finely divided foliage and creeping stems, Nipho- 
holus Lingua, and Goniophlebinm subaurioula- 
tum. 

Panicum variegatum.— This is a pretty 
little variegated plant, suitable either for 
forming a basket alone or for being employed 
with other subjects. When any erect-growing 
plant, such as a Dracaena, is used for the centre 
of the basket, the Panicnm may be used with 
good effect to form a fringe to it. The varie¬ 
gation is distinct and constant, and the foliage, 
drooping down over the sides of the basket, 
completely hides it, and produces a very happy 
effect. 

Tradesoantia zebrina.— There is some¬ 
thing very rich and attractive about a well- 
grown plant of this Tradescantia. and when it 
droops down and forms, as it will do when cared 
for, a dense curtain of beautifully-marked 
foliage, the effect is so good that one is ready to 
admit that this old plant is one of the most 
pleasing in cultivation, and is k weU worthy of 


Tropmolums.— The winter-flowering sec¬ 
tion of these make excellent subjects for basket 
culture, and where large receptacles have to he 
filled they will be found of great service. They 
should be planted in the summer, so as to get 
well established by the winter. Being of free 
growth, they will soon cover the basket from view, 
and will, by reason of their numerous brilliant 
flowers, create a striking effect all through the 
winter, but especially in early spring when the 
sun has acquired sufficient force to impart 
strength to the foliage, and cause the free pro¬ 
duction of bright-hued flowers. A rich free 
compost is needful for these, and they require a 
little stimulus at the turn of the year ; in fact, 
as soon as the bright days come administer weak 
liquid manure several times a week, or the foliage 
will turn yellow. 

EpiphyHums.— For a warm structure, 
where a temperature of 50° to 55° can be main¬ 
tained, these bright winter-flowering plants aro 
very useful. For this purpose, it is not necessary 
nor even desirable to graft them ; by dibbling 
strong Bhoots round the edge of the basket, an 
excellent effect will he obtained. Use Boil of a 
fibrous sandy nature, say loam and lcaf-mou'd 
in equal proportions, adding to it a little crushed 
charcoal, for free drainage is absolutely neces¬ 
sary in the case of these fine winter flowering 
•abject*. 
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The Moneywort.— This forms an elegant 
basket plant for a cold structure. The fonage 
is dense and lustrous, and the flowers, which are 
golden yellow, are so freely produced as to 
render it a conspicuous object when in bloom. 
It requires a rich soil and abundance of water 
when growing. There is a golden-leaved 
variety very pretty, and equally suitable for 
basket work. 


4802. — Mctreohal Niel Rose in Green¬ 
house. —It would have been better had you 
cut back the long shoots on your Marshal 
Niel Rose to 6 ft. instead of leaving 10 ft. to 
12 ft in length. They will inevitably break at 
the highest buds, and leave the lower ones dor¬ 
mant. This Rose is almost useless unless it is 
induced to make strong growth yearly. When 
once the wood gets thin the flowers are of 
little value. It is very possible that the intense 
frost of the winter is now telling upon the old 
foliage, and causing it to drop. If this is the 
oause, the roots are not in fault; but if you 
know that the frost did not get at the Rose, then 
it is possible that the roots want more moisture. 
Give in any case a liberal soaking of liquid 
manure occasionally, as the plant is a gross 
feeder. If troubled with aphis do not be afraid 
to give the plant a good smoking. 

4828.— Hoy a oarnosa.— It is quite pos¬ 
sible your plant has had too much water during 
the winter. Three years ago I came into 
possession of a plant exactly in the same 
condition as you describe yours to be. I tapped 
the pot and found it sounded very solid. I 
concluded there was something the matter with 
the roots, therefore I turned the plant out of 
the pot, and found the drainage blocked and the 
soil sodden, and a number of the roots rotten. 
I removed the greater part of the soil, got a 
clean pot one size smaller than the one it came 
out of, and repotted it, using two parts good 
turfy loam, one part peat, a little old mortar 
broken up small, and a dash of coarse silver 
sand. 1 then plunged it in bottom heat for a 
time, and the plant is now doing well, and 
showing a nice lot of flower.—G. C. 

4747.—Pruning Deutzlas.—I should not advise 
all the old wood to be removed, as it supplies the new 
growth for next season, bnt Just cut back all the shoots 
about 2 in. or S. in.—W. A. G. 


TOWN GARDENING. 

WINDOW PLANTS. 

Plumbago oapensis. — This is a little 
known, bnt extremely elegant and desirable 
plant. It is generally treated as a green¬ 
house subject, but we have proved that it will 
do well in a sitting-room window almost any¬ 
where. A plant costs about half-a-crown at a 
nursery, though small ones can sometimes be 
had for less. Spring is the best time to par- 
chase. If the pot is fnll of roots, and the 
plant just shooting out into growth, as it 
should be, shift it, if in a 3-in. pot, into 5- 
in. or 6-in. or if in a 5-in., into 7-in., using 
two parts loam, and one each of leaf soil ana 
sandy peat, plenty of sand and no manure. 
Give good drainage and pot firmly, ramming the 
soil all round the old ball with a piece of lath. 
When rooted out give plenty of water, and 
sprinkle or syringe overhead occasionally. 
Stop all strong shoots when they have grown 
about 1 ft. up to the middle of June ; if stopped 
later, the flowers will be few. Train the 
shoots, which are rather long and straggling, 
either out into a large flat trellis, or tie to 
strings or wires up the centre or sides of the 
window. A very good plan is to stick three 
or fout neat stakes round the sides of the 
pot, and train the shoots round and round, 
gradually ascending as well. The plant will 
flower in August or September. It needs plenty 
of light ana air. When flowering is over, 
shorten back all the long shoots to about half 
their length, and keep dryish through the win¬ 
ter. In spring when the plant shows signs of 
growth, cut back all shoots to 2 in. or 3 in. 
from the old wood, and when started again 
repot. Cuttings of side shoots 3 in. long 
taken off in June or July, and inserted in 
pots in very sandy soil, will root readily 
under a bell-glass. 

Spirmet japonioa.— This is a very elegant 
plant, with deeply cut Fern-like foliage and 


spikes of small white flowers in spring, after the 
style of the common Meadow Sweet, to which 
it is a near relation. This plant requires good 
sandy loam and abundance of water when in 
growth, like the Arum Lily. It is well to set 
the pot in a saucer of water when in flower in 
warm weather, as it should never get dry. Like 
the Arum, too, this plant is far better planted 
out in the open air in summer after the flowers 
are over. Turn out of the pots, dividing the 
roots if necessary, into a sunny border of deep, 
rich soil, and give good soakings of water in dry 
weather all through the summer. The Spirtea 
is hardy, and need not be taken up in autumn, 
though this may be done if desired early ; but 
for spring blooming it is quite soon enough to 
take up and pot in 5-in. pots in January or 
February. When potted, take the plants to a 
greenhouse, frame, or window (inside); do not 
give muoh water till it begins to grow, then 
afford plenty, and give liquid manure as well 
when the flower-buds appear. Under ordinary 
circumstances, the plants begin to grow in 
March and flower in May, but they may be had 
much earlier by forcing. 

Stocks. —These are very sweet and pretty 
for the window or balcony. Instructions for 
rearing these will be found on p. 512, Vol. II. 
Proceed as directed there, aud when strong 
enough—about 3 in. high—plant out 6 in. or 8 
in apart in the boxes. They may be also 
pricked out singly into 5-in. pots, or into 3-in., 
and shifted, but it is rather a difficult matter 
to grow good plants in pots. To do them well 
they should be plunged, and cold frames are 
best to grow them in. 

Verbenas will only be planted out in 
boxes, when, if allowed to ramble and droop 
over the sides, or neatly pegged down, they will 
look very pretty. For directions see p. 512, 
Vol. II. The varieties montana, tenorioides, 
and venosa are suitable for growing in boxes, as 
well as the ordinary kinds. 

Finally, we would call the attention of all 
window gardeners to the following rules :— 

1. Always get good, strong, healthy plants to 
start with, and keep them in health by giving 
them good soil—something that they can obtain 
plenty of nonrisbment from. A well-fed plant 
is seldom attacked by insects or other diseases 
which will often seize upon and kill a half 
starvea one. 

2. Keep yoar plants clean by frequent spong¬ 
ing of the leaves of such as have these large and 
smooth enough for the purpose, and by syringing 
or sprinkling. Also free from insects by hand¬ 
picking preferably to fumigation with Tobacco. 
A soft brush and a sponge we find extremely 
useful, and also a piece ot pointed stick where¬ 
with to dislodge solitary marauders. If the 
plant mast be smoked, put it into a close box or 
cupboard, and burn a little Tobacco paper in a 
flower-pot in it. This speedily destroys all 
green or black fly or aphis. Do not wait 
until a plant is a mass of insects ; it is too late 
then, bnt as soon as yon see the first insect, 
destroy it at once. A stitch in time saves 
nine. 

3. Give little or no water to plants when at 
rest, especially in the case of deciduous ones, 
and plenty (but not too much) when growing 
and flowering. 

4. Give yonr plants all the sun and air they 
can bear, bnt do not subject them to sudden 
chills, or changes, or draughts, and keep them 
from scorching sunshine in summer. 

5. Train them in the way they should go while 
they are young, and 

6. Do not kill your plants with kindness one 
day and neglect them the next, bnt treat them 
with oonstant and unvarying attention and 
| care, and learn to love them, and they will repay 

yon for all your trouble. B. C. R. 


Exterminating Bindweed.—The com¬ 
mon means of destroying Bindweed is to fork it 
out, taking away every portion of the roots. 
This, however, cannot always well be practised, 
but whenever the ground is not under crop it 
is well to use the fork if the roots are deep. A 
certain remedy is persistent and regular destruc¬ 
tion of the tops. If these are never allowed to 
push above the ground for more than a week 
without being destroyed, the roots soon perish. 


House and Window Gardening. 


Foliage for Bouquets of Spring* 
Flowers.— In answer to a query a few weeks, 
back, I beg to recommend the leaves of the 
white Spirals, so common at this time of year 
in the London shops. It is most easily grow* 
in a frame or greenhouse, and the deep greets 
serrated leaves are very ornamental, lasting 
longer than Ferns when cut and placed its 
water.— Victor’s Wife. 

A Simple Window-box.— I lately saw a. 
very effective window-box made in tlie following 
simple manner : The box was about 3 ft. long 
and 1 ft. in width, and the front ornamented 
with common round corks of uniform size, and 
just nailed on from the inside, and the whole 
well painted with one or two coatiDgs of Oak 
varmsh. This, when filled with scarlet Geran¬ 
iums, blue Lobelias, and Golden Feather, makes 
a very pretty box for our windows in summer, 
and one that is within the reach of all classes. 
—W. A. G. 

4783.—Plants for a Hall Table —Many of ear 
hardy Ferns, such » Pterts tremuU, the Poljpodhstns, 
Hare’s-foot Fern, and others will do well in a hall. Palms, 
such as C'hamierops Fortune!, C. excelsa, Latanla bor- 
bonica, and Seaforthla elerans, will all succeed in the 
atmosphere mentioned.—W. A. G. 

4746.—Genista fPagrana.— This plant should be 
cut back very closely alter its blooming period is over, 
and then placed in some convenient spot until it baa 
made its growth, and may be left out-of-doors during 
the summer months. I know of no plant which win 
bear close pruning better than the Genista. It does not 
require repotting unless very much pot-bound.— 
W. A. G. 

4728.— Foliage for Bouquets.— Nothing will sup¬ 
ply the want you feel better than the different kinds ot 
the hardy greenhouse Ferns, which always look light and 

f ‘aceful. Spiraea japonica is a great favourite of mine; 

use its leaves for mixing with flowers, and they last a 
good while In water. As a general rule, flowers look 
beat when arranged with their own foliage.—W. A. G. 

-In the conservatory, broad and narrow leaved 

Myrtles and Smilax give end less sprays for cutting, and 
out-of-doors in winter the giant Periwinkle and 
Daphne laureola, and in early spring Columbines and 
Snowberries afford charming foliage.—A. B. T. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Spring - flowering Town Trees.— 
These are just now so very beautiful that one 
could wish they were more plentiful in town 
gardens and squares. The blooming season of 
the common Almond is over. The snow-white 
double-blossomed Cherry is very beautiful, con¬ 
trasted with the deep rosy flowers and crimson 
buds of the double-flowered Peach and the vivid 
scarlet Pyrus (Cydonia) japonica. Forsythia 
viridissima, rosy and crimson-flowered Ribas. 
Berberia Darwini, and the snowy Amelanchier 
vulgaris are now very effective, as is also the 
deliciously-perfumed Magnolia conspicua, while 
Lilacs and golden Laburnums already give pro¬ 
mise of a magnificent show. In some subuA>an 
gardens the Rhododendron and Ghent Azaleas 
are glowing masses of the most brilliant colour¬ 
ing, always beautiful iu fitful sunshine or 
when bathed in spring showers. One of the 
freshest and most effective of all spring flower¬ 
ing trees, however, is the Norway Maple (Aoer 
latanoides), which bears masses of the most 
elicate golden-green flowers; and these at a 
little distance so closely resemble the tender 
young foliage that they might easily be over¬ 
looked. The Montpelier Maple (A. monspessu- 
lanum) also bears golden-green flowers, and both 
are invaluable for landscape effects in spring.— 
W- B. 

Kerria japonioa on Walls or Pillars. 
—Although this well-known shrub will flower 
i freely under even the most adverse circum¬ 
stances, and will grow in the very poorest of 
soils, yet it well repays a little extra attention. 
It forms a handsome bush in shrubbery borders, 
but it is upon the whole, perhaps, most effective 
as a wall or pillar plant, either intermixed with 
or closely associated with the Cydonia japonica ; 
both flower at the same time, and their colours, 
harmonising well together, produce a striking 
effect. It is readily increased by division of the 
roots or by cuttings. As regards pruning, by 
cutting out the old flowering shoots annually 
and encouraging the strong shoots that spring 
from the base, much finer blossoms will be se« 
cured than if left undisturbed.^ J. G. H, 
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ROBBS. 

ROSE BLOOMS FROM APRIL TO 
NOVEMBER. 

There are many amateur gardeners who culti¬ 
vate a plot of ground who have a frame, but 
are not so fortunate to possess a greenhouse. To 
such, the following method of growing hardy or 
dwarf. Roses may prove of service. See that 
there is a clear space of 3 J ft. from the ground 
to the light at the backs of the frames, and 3 ft. 
at the front. Take out the soil to the depth of 
3 ft., then fill up to the depth of 1 ft. with solid 
stable manure, and on top of that put 2 ft. of 
rich loam; take the Roses from the pots and 
bed firmly in the soil, at the same time be care¬ 
ful not to remove the earth adhering to the roots; 
then water freely with a weak solution of liquid 
manure, which may be repeated whenever the 
soil becomes dry. Keep the surface of the soil 
well dusted with a mixture of quicklime and 
soot, to keep the wireworm, and snails, and 
slugs down, and when the aphis or green fly 
attacks the plants, burn cigar ends or tobacco 
paper, with closed lights. By these means you 
ensure a show of Rose blooms from April till 
November. Plenty of air must be given in warm 
sunny weather. A 9-in. brick frame is preferable 
to a wooden one. as it retains the heat longer 
and protects against frost. Prune judiciously, 
and peg down or train the sprays, that there 
may be a broad surface of the plant exposed to 
the rays of the sun. By cutting half-way 
through the spray and pegging down into the 
soil, any number of plants may be raised from a 
healthy Rose tree. * G. C. 


Forced Roses. —There is one Rose which 
I always admire, whether forced or otherwise, 
and that is Charles Lawson, the fine form and 
lovely colour of which render it welcome either 
in spring or summer. Plants of it well estab¬ 
lished, and brought on gradually for cut bloom 
and conservatory decoration during the spring 
months, would be difficult to excel either for 
quality or quantity of produce by any Rose in 
cultivation.—J. G. 


FRUIT. 

Plums Dropping off.— The reason why 
“J. W. V* PlumB dropoff when they are the 
size of Peas is because of weak root notion. He 
must have an impoverished soil, or an over¬ 
crowded garden, or he has been digging about 
the trees and has cut the roots away. Give 
each tree plenty of space to itself, with nothing 
else on the land, for at least a yard beyond 
where the branches reach, and on no acoount 
dig about the roots, but rather encourage them 
to come near the surface by the following 
method: Cover the whole land with 4 in. of 
strong stable manure, and during the summer 
months water well with any strong liquid 
manure. If “J. W.” will carry out the fore- 

f oing instructions, we shall hear of no more 
arren Plum trees.—G. C. 

Grapes without Artificial Heat.— 
In reference to this subject we have had for 
several years Black Hamburgh Grapes growing 
and bearing heavily and ripening well in a cola 
lean-to house facing south. The house is simply 
a lean-to against our ordinary sitting-room, and 
the Vines were planted solely for a shade during 
the summer. They have never had any atten¬ 
tion except pruning, and have been left to take 
their chance from the firs 4 :. The fruit has, of 
course, been a great addition to the original 
intention, but if it necessitated any trouble or 
special treatment the Vines certainly would not 
get it. The house is used also as a conservatory, 
and is always filled with plants. If the shade is 
not wanted in any part, the Vines are cut away 
without any consideration as to their well-being; 
in fact, they are treated rimply as a sun-shade. 
In the face of this we get good crops of well- 
ripened Grapes, and how other people succeed 
in failing in which is to ns so very simple a 
matter I cannot understand. Grapes appear to 
me to be about the easiest things to grow pos¬ 
sible, and require far less trouble and attention 
than Gooseberries.— Thomas Fletcher, 
Espalier Apple Trees.— The most eco¬ 
nomical way of training Apple trees as regards 
space is the much-neglected espalier i Nothing 


forms so neat a blind to the vegetable quarters 
from the walls as espalier-trained trees, and no 
other mode of training is in worse repute at the 
present time. The first expense of espaliers is 
of course considerable if iron be used in the 
construction, but wooden stakes will answer, 
and they can in most places be procured good 
enough for that purpose ; wire espaliers are of 
course to be preferred, yet rather than not have 
espalier-trained trees, I would be content with 
the stakes. In selecting trees for espaliers 
choose those on a dwarfing stock which are 
naturally of a strong-growing habit.—R. P. 

Black Fly on Cherry Trees.— Cherry 
trees, particularly Morellos, are usually infested 
with the black fly at this season. They are 
easily killed with gas water diluted with one- 
third of pure water. Take a common garden 
saucer, and dip the ends of those affected, 
gently rubbing the shoot when in the solu¬ 
tion.— R. G. 

4825.—Cucumbers and Melons.—it is customary 
to do as your correspondent states--to counteract the 
drying effect of the bottom heat, whether lines or hot- 
water pipes are used, as virtually both have the same 
effect; It is sound practioe.—E. H. 

4800.-Plume Dropping off.-I should think the 
Plum tree must occupy a low, damp situation, and so the 
wood fails to ripen perfectly. If this is not so, then 
mulch heavily with manure as far as the roots extend. 
Has the tree been much infected with insects ?—E. H. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES- 

4742. —Heating with Drain pipes.— 
The arrangement I have for heating my house 
is very simple. It consists of a fair-sized brick 
fireplace at one end of the house, and a fine of 
6-in. drain-pipes running therefrom through the 
house along a small bank of earth about 1 ft. or 
15 in. high. The chimnev is inside the house. 
Last autumn I got a few old crnciblee and broke 
them up into pieces and fastened a layer of 
them all along the fine with mortar. This, I 
need hardly say, is a great improvement, as the 
flue holds the heat considerably longer than it 
did before. Taking into consideration the fact 
that my house is a lean-to wooden structure 
standing entirely apart from any building or 
brickwork whatever, and that the back is com¬ 
posed of old flooring boards which do not fit 
any too closely, I think I am justified in saying 
the heating arrangement answers first class. 
On the top of my fireplace (the top double brick) 
I have a good-sized box about 16 in. deep and 
abont 6 in. of sand in the bottom and glass over 
the top, and in that I can strike almost any¬ 
thing. I have this spring struck over 500 
Fuchsias, Petunias, Lobelias, Heliotropes, Ac. 
—R. Holding. 

4818.—Slugs and Vegetables.— I fear 
it is too late this season to effect a decided care 
for what “ Enquirer ” complains. It seems to 
me thst the pests of which he speaks are not 
only slugs, but also the wireworm and a long 
yellow hord grub that burrows down into the 
soil, and so attack the roots of his crop. There 
is no better known remedy than to give the 
land a liberal supply of quicklime and soot or 
gas-lime when the crops are taken off, and jnst 
before the frost sets m ridge the land well up, 
exposing as much surface to the frost and air as 
possible. These pests do not like being disturbed. 
They may be got entirely rid of by these means, 
and before cropping the land next year manure 
freely to ensure rapid growth.—G. C. 

4823.— Tins for Out Flowers.— We have 
given up the use of tin flower boxes ; they al¬ 
ways, in the coarse of time, get rusty and 
damage the flowers. I like wood much better ; 
the boxes are sweeter and ranch nioer. We have 
them made 6 in. deep, 1 ft. wide, and about 
18 in. long, but they can be made of different 
sizes. Some will require to be long to take in 
long-stalked flowers and foliage, and others may 
be short and shallow for the sweet spring 
flowers, such as Primroses, Daisies, Violets, &o. 
I like them made of Lime or Syoamore wood 
better than deal.—E. H. 

4770.—Heating Power of Hot-water 
Pipes. —It all depends where you have the 
boiler. If this is p'aced away from the green¬ 
house a flow and return the whole length of the 
bouse is sufficient, bat if the boiler is Inside and 
the stoke-hole outside the heat from the fire is 
utilised, consequently less pipe is required.— 
J. 3. Dt 


4781.— Inseots. — The insects named are 
centipedes, and No. 7 is simply a younger cur 
less advanced form of No. 2. When fully de¬ 
veloped they have from fifty-one to fifty-five 

C airs of legs, and are from 2£ in. to 3 in. long, 
ut they occupy several years in their growth, 
gradually increasing in length, and the number 
of their legs increasing in the same ratio. 
Properly speaking, they are not insects, as no 
insect has more than six legs, but in their youth 
they seem to form a connecting link between 
the insect and animal sections of creation. They 
live upon fruit and vegetables. I have often 
found them in ripe Apricots. They creep 
into the centre of the fruit and lie in the cavity 
next the stone. They also eat the roots of 
Carrots and other vegetables.—E. H. 

4821.—Manure Water for Plants.— 
Liquid manure from cows should be of a com¬ 
paratively innocuous kind, and may be employed 
with almost any soft-wooded plants or vege¬ 
tables. If given to plants in pots, employ it 
about twice a week. If for vegetables or garden 
plants, water with it freely in dry weather 
once a week. A little soot may be stirred into 
the liquid with advantage. It is well not to 
nse manure water of this kind with Azaleas, 
Camellias, Heaths, &c., bnt Roses, Pelargo¬ 
niums, Balsams, or similar robust-growing 
things like it amazingly.—A. D. 

4804.—Hot-beds for Cucumbers.—A 
reply to a question almost identical is given at 
page 105, where instructions as to the prepara¬ 
tion of the manure and the proper way to fashion 
it into a hot-bed when ready will be round. The 
best and, indeed, only suitable manure is from 
the stable. Cow or pig manure is less deficient 
in heating power, that is, decays without fer¬ 
mentation. After a bed has been made np other 
manure may be prepared to add round the sides 
and form what is termed a lining. This helps 
to box in the heat in the original bed, and also 
lends additional warmth to the whole. It is a 
mistake to be too hurried over the business; the 
more tbe manure is thoroughly mixed snd dis¬ 
integrated by turning the longer will the heat 
continue.—A. D. 


4810.— Short Grass for Hotbeds. — Short grasa 
does very well to work into a hotbed with long stable 
manure, but though it heats rapidly its warmth is transi¬ 
tory, coming up to a fierce beat in 24 hours and as ra¬ 
pidly falling. The material is too full of sap and too 
fragile to make a permanent hotbed, the precesa of fer¬ 
mentation is so very rapid. We have found a few 
barrowfuls of short gnus useful to place round a frame 
where the bottom heat was declining, but it is of little 
use for permanent work. 

4800. -Caterpillars on Plum Trees.—You cannot 
do better than syringe your tree once a week with Keel s 
blight destroyer, now much used about i his neighbour¬ 
hood. It may be had of any good seedsman.— Bristol. 

4782. -Manure Water.—Chamber lye from its 
richness in ammonia is an excellent liquid manure, bnt it 
must be largely diluted with pond-water. When so 
diluted it may be safely given to any plants, fruits, or 
vegetables that require a strong stimulant Its dilution 
must be taken up experimentally, as no one can say 
exactly the strength suitable for a plant without being 
on the spot. We know that urine, either fresh or fer¬ 
mented, will kill must plants. The safe plan is to 
dilute largely, or say one pint of lye to a gallon of water. 


4778.—Insects In Hot-beds.—Ants in a frame may 
be trapped in a saucer smeared with honey or treacle 
and killed with boiling water. All the family of aphides 
may be killed by fumigations of Tobacco. Other insects, 
such as wire worms, cau be trapped wi<h slices of vege¬ 
tables, Ac., placed just beneath the soil, to be frequently 
examined.—E. H. 

4685—Pig* Manure for Hotbeds— I have, for 
the past six years, made about eighteen hotbeds for 
growing Cucumbers, Melons, Ac., and have, from time 
to time, nsed half pig manure and half horse manure 
with good results. The heat produoed by the pig man¬ 
ure is lasting, and not at all rank or violent.— Charles 
Fitzmaurick. 


4758.-Insurinsr Glass Against Hail - If T. Jones 
will send me his address I will send him particulars of a 
company which insures glass against halL — FEED. 
BAR0MAE, IS, Estex Street, Strand, London. 

4880.- Colours of Plcotees Running.-This is 
probably the result of too rich earth. I should advise 
you to get a late issue of The Garden (No. 403) in which 
the subject has been fully treated.— Girofle. 

1862.—Wasps.—The wasps yon are troubled with »t 
this time are probably young queens, and by killing 
them now yon will be destroying thousands in perspec¬ 
tive. Saucers or bottles, half filled with sugar, honey, 
beer, and treacle, are very good traps to catch isolated 
specimens.— Girofle. 

4847.- Birds and Grass Seeds.— There is no doubt 
that black thread stretched over the seeds by means of 
little sticks Is the best "flsy-crsw” ever invented. A 
shilling’s worth of good black cotton would effectually 
protect a large lawn.—G irofle. 

4821.—Manure Water for Plants.—The liquid 
manure that runs from the ahlppon into your garden is 
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invaluable fur almoet any kind of tree or plant. Pour it 
to the roots of all vegetables and fruit trees in its raw 
state; but for shrubs or plants it should be diluted with 
2 qta. of water to 1 qt. of the liquid.—O. 0. 

-About one-fourth of manure water in the water¬ 
ing-can I find to succeed very well, and does not seem 
too strong for the plants. Nearly all such plants as 
Fuchsias, Chrysanthemums, Pelargoniums, Ac., thrive 
if supplied regularly with it. It is much safer to give 
it often and weak than to give it strong and seldom. 
—W. A. G. 

4803. -Geraniums for Winter Forcing.— The 
two best Geraniums for winter, in my opinion, are scar¬ 
let Vesuvius and white Vesuvius, which noth bloom well 
at that season of the year.—W. A. G. 

4815.—Basket Bede.—The common Ivy makes the 
most f uitable covering for these kinds of beds, and Is an 
evergreen. Some creeper, such an a Clematis or a 
Tropscolum, would be better for the handle than a 
Oloire de Dijon Rose.-W. A. Q. 


4873. — 4 4 Gard en Annual.”—Apis. —The price of this 
book Is Is. 3d., post free. It contains a quantity of use- 
fnl tables for planting, measuring and other useful in¬ 
formation in addition to a directory of the nursery trade 
and gardens in the United Kingdom. 

4874. —Phlox Drummond! and Everlasting 
Flowers.— W. B. R.— Seed sown last month will pro¬ 
duce plants which will flower during the autumn. 

4875. —Japanese Honeysuckle.—Is Japanere 
Honeysuckle perfectly hardy and what is best treatment? 
— Clarion. [It is perfectly hardy in warm sandy soils, 
in which it should always be grown if possible. Rich 
soil makes it grow rank and lose its variegation.] 

4876. —Stopping Scarlet Runners.—Hay Scarlet 
Runners be stopped in theirgrowth at about 4 ft. or 5 ft. 
without in the least injuring the erop ? and are special 
directions necessary for planting required in this case ? 
and if so, what ?—Clarion. [By stopping the points of 
the Scarlet Runners yon prodace dwarfer ana bushier 
plants, and in this case provision as to room must be 
made at planting time.] 

4877 .-Cocoa-nut Fibre —A T. D.— This is of no 
J 8 ® *■ » manure. It is excellent for surfacing the ground 
to keep it moist, and if mixed with soil for potting It 
keeps It open, and plants root readily in it. 

♦SJ^-APP 10 Tree from Seed. -Pip.— Plant out 
the tree audit will no doubt form a stock on which to 
graft some good sort of Apple. 

487fl.-Potentillaa.-Hrs. C.-These csn be got at 
any good nursery where hardy plants are grown. 

r,il?S~* C L u P hea Platycentra. - Cuphea. - Good 
plants put 6 In. apart in good soil early in June will 
Smmer g00d edg “*’ give P lent J of bloom during the 

I ? ead Leaves from Straw- 
BSv lfc , advantageous or not to allow the 

withered, decaying leaves to remain on Strawberry 
cayed tRemove them when thoroughly de- 

4882. If. B.—We have no knowledge of the book you 
mention. Any good Loudon nursery catalogue would 
give you the price of the plants you rsfer to. 

- 1 have a *mall Apple 
tree, about 6 ft. high, ,on which the blossoms are now 
coming out, but I am afraid there are too many for all 
to bear fruit. About how many Apples should I allow 
to come on a treesuchas this?-H. S. W. [Thin out 
two ^ U8 ^ era °* w hen set, leaving one or at most 

4884.—Soil for Plants.—Any gardener or nursery- 
™ an JJIU ®5 0W , you J>e»t loam and leaf-mould. You can 
get all kinds of soil from Mr. Smyth, lwho advertises in 
our columns. 

t Anemones.—In November last year 

I planted some Japan Anemones, which are making good 
flajowth. Are they likely to flower this year?— hTh? W. 
[Yes, if you planted strong roots.] 

‘Pi?*, Orocua—8honld 

these bulbs be left in the ground, or taken up after 

ground”)* ? “ PETKR Simplb * [Leave them in the 

4887.—Spireeas Dying Back.-**. M. - Splraa 
japonic* is a herbaceous plant, and Its leaves are sure 
to turn brown when It has ceased flowering. 

4888 -Poultry Manure for Celery.-I have a 
quantity of fowls manure mixed with long Grass of 
last year’s growth, which my fowls have scratched off 
their run. Will the mixture do for my Celery trenches 

M w C S D T 0t ffffSiK* ?f able ® Rnure lnfco my garden ? 
—w. o. l. [it will do if you have enough of it. Mix 
some soot with it.l 

Nam©* of Plante. —H. H.—Alonsos indaa._ 

^ T.— 1, Salvia Heeri; 2. S. gesnermflora ; 3, Agave 

; 4 * cann °t name without flowers.- F. L.S.— 

1, Primula margiuata ; 2, KeDuedya rublcunda.- No- 

we.-Dtiimdra prostrata; white flower is Hyacinthus 
o rlen tails var.-— Orange. -Orchis macula.— T Poynton. 

—1, white Phcunix Narcissus; 2, Orange Phcenix._ 

Anon.— Amelanchier canadensis.- Constant Reader — 

Primula veris.- F. W — Corenia album.— Neston — 

Cydonia japonic*- L. A. L.-Cineraria maritime. It 

la nearly hardy. 


Notice .—Readers who possess the Garden 
Annual will greatly oblige the Editor by sending 
him the names of any good gardens in their 
vicinity omitted from it, and by making any 
needed corrections in it. Convenient printed forms 
for filling up will be sent by return of post on 
application to the Editor, “ Garden Annual,” 67, 
Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


QUERIES. 


Rules for Correspondents.— AU oommunioa- 
tions for insertion in the paper, and all questions and 
answers should be addressed to the Editor. Letters 
relating to subscriptions, advertisements, and other 
business to the Publisher. In every ease the name 
and address of the sender is required, in addition to 
any nom de plume to be used in the paper. QUERIES 
must be written clearly and concisely each on a separate 
piece of paper and on one side of the paper only. 
Answers to Queries should always bear the number and 
title qf the query answered. Querists who do not find 
their answers in the usual department urill find them 
in the body of the paper. NAMING PLANTS —Four 
plants, fruits, or flowers only can be named at one time, 
and this only wh-n good specimens are sent. We do not 
undertake to name varieties of florist flowers, such as 
Fuchsias, Geraniums, Azaleas. In consequence of the 
large circulation of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, it is 
necessary to go to Press a long time before its publi¬ 
cation. Therefore , readers urill see the impossibility of 
inserting the»r questions the week they are received, 
and they would greatly help us by sending them as 
early as possible %n the preceding week. 

4889. —Th Inning Out Crops. -In thinning out Peas, 
seedling Cabbages, dfcc., will it do to pinch them off close 
to the grouud Instead of pulling them up by the roots 
when it is only intended to destroy them?—A. C. C. 
[They may be pinched off, but the best way Is to draw 
them out carefully whilst the soil is moist.) 

4890. — Vines Paten by Insects. — I planted a 
Black Hamburgh Vine two years ago, and each season 
when the young growth gets about 6 in. long it is 
attacked by some unseen vermin; every morning I And 
fresh marks, similar so those a snail would make, but 
cannot find such; and sometimes the young wood is 
eaten clean through. Can anyone explain this and sug¬ 
gest a remedy ? The Vine seems quite healthy, as I find 
a dew on the leaves each morning.— E. H. Mac. 

4891. — Insects in Gardens —How can I get rid of 
a lot of Insects in my garden, each as tiny white hard 
grubs, which, when touched, roll themsolves up in a cir¬ 
cular form, maggots, woodlioe, also a fungus, which I 
think have allbeen introduced by applying manure 
which was composed of sawdustanahone droppings, not 
over rotten ?—W. 

4892. — Vines not Fruiting. — Win any reader 
kindly inform me the cause of my Black Hamburgh Vines 
not bearing ? I have two Vines in my conservatory 
which are about 12 it. by 8 ft. There are four canes to 
each Vine, which are planted outside in black porous 
soil. The snb-soil is stiff clay and gravel. The house is 
in a warm position, facing east and south. Should I do 
well to have only four canes instead of eight ? or would 
it be best to lift the roots next winter, and prune them 
back? In 1879 they bore 7 lb. of fruit, in 188014 1b., 
and this year there is not a sign of a bunch ?—J. 8. E. 

4893. —Tulips Falling.—In October last I potted a lot 
of Tulips in 6-m. pots, putting six in each pot. They grew 
well till the leaves opened, but the flower-stems never 
got up, but died Inside the foliage. I noticed that the 
broad leaves, when they fell hack, curled up like a scroll 
from the tip (which had become yellow) down to the 
bottom, and there are two or three of my acquaintances 
whose experience is precisely the same. I should feel 
greatly obliged if some one, well up in the cultivation 
of tbis bulb, would give me his opinion regarding the 
probahlo cause of vur failure. 1 have no greenhouse.— 
Dutchman. 

4894. — Manure for Celery.— Will someone be kind 
enough to tell me how to prepare cow manure for Celery ? 
and whether any other manure wonld be better? Alio 
whether I had better buy my plants, or sow the seed. 

I have a small greenhouse. What are the best sorts for 
an amateur to grow ?— An Amateur Gardener. 

4895. —Honeysuckles —What is the best treatment 
and position for common Honeysuckles ? and will they 
grow on a north wall or fence, where little sun reaches 
them?— Clarion. 

4896. —Plants for Centre of a Bed.—What would 
be the moat suitable subject for the centre of a bed in 
front of, and on a level with, a dining room window? 
Bed about 4 ft. diameter. Something snout 4 ft. or 6 ft. 
high, to allow for dwarfer subjects at the l>ase, and to 
look well all the year round preferred Will be about 
12 ft. from window.—C larion. 

4897. — Poultry Manure for Celery.— As I have 
run short of stable manure for my Celery trenches, 
could I add poultry manure ? If so. to what extent? The 
poultry manure is mixed with sifted ashes and lime.— 

4898— Martynia fragrans and lutea. — What 
sized pots should these be bloomed in? also will they 
bloom well in an ordinary cool greenhouse ?— Jambs 
Atkinson. 

4899 —Marguerites (Paris Daisies) —I have a few 
small plants of these. Will some one kindly say how 
they should be grown ? Do they require stopping back 
like Chrysanthemums? Mine are throwing out shoots all 
the way up.— James Atkisson. 

4900. -Conservatory in Towns— To my house, 
outside the bsck drawing-room, is attached a conserva¬ 
tory about9 ft. by 4 ft., with glass in roof and also along 
the front, i.e., 0 ft.; It is now perfectly empty. What 
can be done with it at this time of the year? I would 
like to have some climbers along the inside of the roof, 
and to make the place altogether gay.—E. D. 

4901. —Plants for Shallow Soil.— The side of my 
house faces south and the eastern end of the border here 
is considerably exposed. I have had a cold frame, but 
think It not much good when the wind is rough, though 
It shields the other plants. A cosl-cellar is underneath 
and I have not more than about 10 it), or 12 in. of soil for 
some distance. I am putting up a bit of trellis with 
Ivy to shield the plantain the border. What can I grow 
on this shallow soil to look green and nioe ? Turf wonld 
be burnt up in summer, I fear.—R. W. 

4902. —Vino Leaves Curling,—What can I do to 


prevent the leaves of one of my Vines curling up and 
turning brown ? I have seven of them in one house, but 
only the one seems affected.— Novice. 

4903. — Storing Potatoes —Which is the bestwsy 
of storing Potatoes when they are dug ? Is placing them 
in a houts with earth or lime, or both mixed with them, 
superior to putting them in pits out of doors ? and is the 
quality of them likely to be improved by the plan ?— 
F. P. R. 

4904. —Fixing Ammonia in Manure.—I have 
seen it stated that lime has the property of fixing the 
ammonia in manure. I. for one, always thought the 

S ite to be the case, and should like an expression of 
>n from some experienced person, as the question 
is'important to many readers-in case of a cesspool, for 
instance ; if the addition of lime would not diminish its 
manurial value and would have the effect of hardening 
it and making it easier to remove.—F. P. P. 

4905.— Liquid Manure for Vegetables. — I* 
liquid manure from the cow-house too strong for vege¬ 
tables, Lucerne and Comfrey ’.and will the two latter 
grow m a moderate shade ?—H. 

4900.—Vine Apparently Dead.—I have a Black 
Hamburgh Vine in a cold bouse with south-weet aspect; 
it has been planted about five years, and has done well, 
last year bearing twenty-three bunches of Grapes. It 
was pruned as usual in November, but since then it has 
shown no sign of life, excepting that it bled profusely 
from a small notch cut in the main stem ; in fact, the 
sap seems oozing through the bark in the main stem. 
Can any reader tell me if it Is likely to recover ? and 
what, if anything, can be done with it ? The buds have 
not swelled since the winter, and although J have had 
Vines for ten years, I have not the slightest idea why it 
should not break.— Brookfield. 

4907.—Water for Garden.—Will rain water caught 
from a tarred roof be injurious to plant life if used in 
watering my garden?—W. S. L. 

4908.— Four Beat Window Plants — What are 
the names of the best four window plants which combine 
beauty of foliage with that of blossoms, Fuchsias and 
Geraniums excepted ?— Arthur. 

4909.—Climbing Tropaeolums.—On each side of 
the entrance to my house I have a long, narrow border, 
50 ft. long by 80 in. wide, which I purpose covering with 
free-growing Tropteolums, Lobbianum section. Will 
Cooperl answer my purpose best ? if so, how far apart 
must I plant? If you know any better sort, please 
advise me.— Gang Forward. 

4910. -Plants fbr Banks Round Ponds.— win 
any reader say what plants will succeed in large pots on 
rockwork round a pond side? A climber (evergreen) is 
required, and it must be something very hardy to stand 
nine months’ winter and three months* bad weather 
every year in a smoky place. We have plenty of Ivies, but 
we want something for a change.—G. W. R., Lancashire. 

4911.— Making up Bouquets.—“ C. B. ” kindly 
gives me a few hints about making up bouquets for 
exhibition, and says the flowers should be taken offthrir 
stems and wired ; but ought they not be surrounded by 
moss to keep them fresh? and how should it be used? 
—Arthur. 


4912. — Crop to Follow Late Potatoee.-I took 
ten rods of very rough land in February lust for the term 
of one year only. I have had it trenched and worked as 
well as I could, and on the 31st March it was planted with 
Magnum Bonuni and Myatt’s Aslileaf Potatoes. Will 
some one tell me what will be the most suitable and 
remunerative crop to follow, and which will be off the 
ground by February when the lease expires, or as soon 
as possible after that date?—F. C. 

4913. — Old Mortar in 8oll.—Would this, mixed 
with the soil for Camellias and Carnations, be injurious 
to them?-A. B. 


4914.—Turnips.—What distance apart should the 
drills be for Turnips? and what distance apart should the 
plants be left in tne rows when thinned, so as to secure 
the greatest bulk of sound roots ? Do they require the 
ground very good? if so, what manure, artificial or 
natural, will be best to use ? and how best applied? and 
the quantity for ten rods of rather poor clayey, heavy 
land ? also, what is the best sort to sow ? and how much 
seed is required to bow ten rods of ground in drills? The 
Turnips are to follow Potatoes.—K. C. 

4fti5.— To Make Orange Trees Bloom— Wehsve 
five small Orange plants, lour years old. What should 
we do to get them to bloom ? Should they be grafted 
budded? or will they flower without? The object i« 
bloom, not fruit. They are in very good health at 
present, and were raised from imported fruit. If tb«y 
are to be grafted, when should that be done? and which 
is the best way to graft them?—I dem. 

4910.— Manuring Vines.— * hat quantity of Clay’s 
Fertiliser should be used to Vines fifteen years old? how 
applied ? and when ?—M. T. 

4917.— Vine and Rose for Cold Greenhouse. - 
I have an unheated greenhouse 8 ft. long by 0 ft, and 
am desirous of growing a Vine. The house has full sun* 
light from early morn until 5 p.m. What kind of Vine 
would be best to Introduce ? and should it be planted in 
a prepared border outside ? By using an oil-lamp and 
zinc piping to just keep frost out could I reckon upon an 
increaaed quantity and quality of Grapes sufficient to pay 
for the cost of heat? and when is the best time to plant? 
Would a Mardchal Niel Rose flower earlier, and generally 
do better in a narrow border at the back of the abovo 
house, and trained up the wall, than if planted out-of- 
doors ?-G. W. J. 


4918. — Flowers for Shady Place.-what kinds of 
seeds can I sow to give showy flowering plants this sum¬ 
mer in a partially shaded place? snd how should they be 
sown ? Or what plants could I buy for such a situation? 

4919. — Tulipe'and Asters.— If Asters be planted in 
a bed of Tulips before the latter have died down, wouia 
it injure eftner to let the bulbs remain where they are? 
-A. B. 

4920. —Branches of Fruit Trees Dying - 71,6 
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blossom on my wall trees ii now falling, but at the same 
time several of the young shoots of last year’s growth 
(which have themselves blossomed) are dying off. 

shis is happening on young and old trees alike, I_ 

puzzled to know the reason of it, especially as they show 
fair signs of fruiting, notwithstanding the brown and 
dying shoots.— Kerry Cow. 

4921.— Blanching Endive.— I cover my Endive, 
which is in a frame, with pots and with saucero, but 
both cases I And the Endive covered with worms 

worm casts and dirt and insects, and the Endive_ 

°ff before it is blanched, and it does not blanch crisp. 
It is also the same if I put a flat slate on it. I should 
he glad to know what is the best way of blanching En 
dive to get it clean and white like one sees it In Covent 
Garden f—E. T. B. 

. 492 r, -Treatment of Seakale Beds.-: 
should I treat beds of .Seakale in which the stalks 1 

grown long and woody ? Where I have seen eyes on_ 

•talks I have cut back to them, but they do not often 
r near the ground.—L. B. M. 


-How 

i have 
i the 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 

Rhubarb and Apple Tarts.—At this season 
Apple* have lost much of their flavour, and are not 
at all agreeable in tarts by themselves. Outdoor 
Rhubarb just coming in is to many too acid after 
eating that forced indoors. I have just had a tart 
consisting of Apples and out-door Rhubarb mixed, 
about half of each, and it was really excellent.—J.' 

Rhubarb Preserve to Taste like Preserved 
Ginger.—Eight pounds of Rhubarb, five and a half 
pounds of sugar, half an ounce of Chiliee, eight nubs 
of ginger, the juice :nd rmd of two Lemons. The 
Rhabarb must be cut in pieces the shape of ginger, 
and put into a deep basin with half the sugar; let 
it stand for the night. Before preserving add the 
remaining sugar and Lemon, pepper pods, and 
sliced ginger tied in a piece of muslin, which mnst be 
taken out when the preserve is hot enough. Gently 
boil it till clear, then put into jars.—N. S. W. 

_ Broom Tea—Take Broom tope, if dried, 1 oz, 
if fresh 11 oz.; cold water, 1 pint. Pat into a tin 
or enamelled saucepan, and boil for ten minutes, 
then strain through muslin or flannel, and pour 
as much water over the contents of the strainer as 
will make the strained product measure 1 pint. 
Dose from a wineglassfnl to a claret glassful two or 
three times a day. In stating that Broom tea is a 
valuable diuretic, “ W. K.’s” informant is quite 
correct. The above recipe is from the u Pharma¬ 
copoeia." The product is preferable to that made 
by pouring boiling water on the tops. I consider 
the fresh tops better than the dried, though the 
Utter are ordered in the present “ Pharmacopoeia," 
probably because more easily obtained. If the 
dried be used they should not be stale, and should 
therefore be procured from some good herbalist in 
Covent Garden, or other large market, for as they 
are not in very general use, they are often overkept 
in small shops.—M. M. 


POULTRY. 


Warm Food for Fowls.— After an ex 
perienee of several seasons, we have adopted the 
system of wanning food for our fowls all through 
the cold weather, both morning and evening, 
and we attribute the excellent laying qualities of 
oar hens, in a great measure, to this custom. 
The food, whether whole or broken, dry or 
moistened, should be warmed before feeding. 
Some farmers make a practice of parching their 
min, and are assured of its beneficial results.— 
Farmers’ Advocate. 

Fowls not Laying Well. — “ A. R. S. L 
should at once give to all of his fowls early in the 
morning a pill of about aH much jalap as will lay on 
a sixpence to each, mixed up with a little butter and 
floor; in the evening give to each fowl a cayenne 
pill, composed of as much cayenne as will lay on a 
shilling mixed np with batter. Repeat this after 
three days if the desired effect is not obtained. 
Feed on the following mixture ; i bushel Dari, \ do. 
Barley, 1 peck of Oats, and 2 quarts of Hempseed. 
Give plenty of green meat, and bran and middlings 
mixed ratbeT slack. “ A. R 8. L." should feed 


sparingly till they commence to lay, which should 
be in about from four or five days. Avoid Maize 
altogether.— Amateur Alrctryologist. 

Egg bound Fowls— 0 Macdonocbie" should give 
bis fowls a dose of castor oil, about a tablespooofol, 
also oil the vent well with the best sweet oil.— 
John Crewe. 

Fowls Mopish —I have a brown Dorking hen 
that does not lay, and I find that part of her drop* 
pings have remained on her feathers. I have 
separated her from the other hens, and have pat 
sulphate of soda in her food. Can anyone tell me 
if I have done right ? and what is the proper 
medicine to give her, as eating little and remaining 
on the perch the greater pert of the day dearly 
shows she cannot be well P—H- B. 


H en-ooop.— 1 am about to make a wooden hen- Illustrated Catalogue of Perennials, 

op with vnre front and . door to it, eo a. to .but fPHE pieeent year’s i»ue of this Catalogue 

X containing man* ram and it__ 


Kbtte 

“ -a* oblige.— h. B. S?SrAiSWMJ?!!la 


BIRDS. 

Canary Unhealthy-—In answer to “ G. G.” 
concerning the Norwich canary whioh breathes very 
hard, sneezes, and opens its mouth (and I venture to 
aay it also pants), all these symptoms may be cured 
by the timely use of Chard’s finchine.—A. D’A. 

Canary Unhealthy.—My oanary has been in 
the same way as “ G. G.’a ” and its throat and- 
tongue was inflamed and sore. 1 gave it some goose 
oil as large as a Pea every morning for three days, 
and gave it hard-boiled egg; it soon recovered, and 
is now quite well again.—E. C. 

Oanary Throwing out its Egga—Birds have 
wonderful {lowers of perception, otherwise called 
instinct, and the cause of ‘ 4 Dickey’s " hen throwing 
ont her eggs after sitting on them for some days 
generally shows that the thrown.onteggs are barren 
—A. D’A. 

Insects in Canaries—Try one of the insect 
powders, Keating's, for instance, and thoroughly 
wash out the cage with strong soda and boiling 
water; and if it is a wooden cage, take a small 
brush and insert some turpentine in all the oracks 
and crevices. Do this two or three times, and lastly 
lime*white it inside. Cleanliness is the great pre¬ 
ventive against all insect pests in birds.—A. D r A. 

Food for Young Parrots.— Hempseed mixed 
with scalded bread, but not too wet, also a little 
water separate, and grit at the bottom of the cage. 
As R. Wilson has purchased a young parrot nine 
months old he may expect it to die any week, for 
when young parrots leave their native climate, which 
is very hot, they are just fledged and begin, to eat, and 
are purchased by sailors, and when they arrive in 
England they are well feathered, but they are like 
a hot-house plant brought into a colder climate— 
they often die. If the parrot has a white pearl 
round the pupil of the eye it may live; if not, it may 
probably die in about three or four weeks.— 
Parrot. 


I appHe ition. 
THOMAS 8. 


WA-KJB. Hale Fans Nurseries, Tottenham, London. 


Ferns! Ferns! 1 Beautiful Ferns 11 1 

THECTLEBRATED DEVONSHIRE FERN 

conta i nlD * tw ? n lr of these mo«t beanilful pRnu 
map y varieties, named, suitable vat window gardening, table deoo- 
2^.£^n t ?r th ! r W,M * ,uU P rint <*» cultural dKu X 
l 1 ?!* 8 fott rncfai,ris_for making rockeries and Wardian and ether 
I r weeees. Price la. Sd free -J, WA RD. Barnstaple 

Single Dahlias and French Marguerites 

has pleasure in announe- 

aleo a number of apecia'lj eholoe Novelties in AnttrJhiSw 
rmoxc.rentatemans, and Chrysanthemum, post t^nggi 

Hale Farm Nurteriee. Tottenham. London. 


New Fuchsias and Chrysanthemums. 

I WALLACE, F.R.H.S., having secured 

Je a steak of those iplrgdld Furhiin Miss sjsse Vldier »n<) 
trumpeter,can now supply the name post f ee, 2a fifl each See^ 
panels. New Chrysanthemum Angeiuie a.pienid exhl- 
otUon variety;coh»ur a bright jroldcn amb«r*«h»ded cinn#mo.*t»« 
fli.t-ciass cerufhrau*; M ch. New OoleS KSS?! * «T2 

King of Coleus the moat brilliant yet Introduced ’firsi^-ln™ JL. 
tlncate Royal horticultural Society, la 6d webwftmZE 

E ; rt V”? : 

tlon, Ss.; Bronre 4s. per dozen. CkpLrentSr^arirnnimL- 
doaen: l*>belU. VerbeKas. and Harrison'sMu.k i,do?e„. aIJL 

Pellait R ad East Dulwich, ».K. 

f ern Cases! Ferneries! I Fern Cases 1 11 

^WJSAOLANfl^Mornl^Crorr* 1WK> * 

~ Q Th. e Chief Bundle * 

(IF the Season is now ready. Fortv son™.** 

U packets of new Flower Seeds. alldWntfJr 
quenUty for Is. 9d We thus eclIpM all 

wcure patronage for our mlscdlaSeou* Seeds A^nm SUSLS’ 
to in spue time. Llbmul comJSEEi. 

H. HQWBLL. Fleck well Heath. High Wyeombr. 


BEES, 

Bees Swarming.— I have a strong swarm of 
bees, which promise to swarm early; if they do so, 
I suppose they will very likely send off another 
swarm ia about three weeks. When they have 
swarmed twice, will there be any possibility of any 
honey from the old stock this season ? If a good 
season for honey, shall I place a glass super on after 
the second swarm ? or will there be another swarm 
sent ont ? If I do not, I do not wish for more than 
two swarms. If I put a super on too soon, will it 
make the swarms late ? or if I placed a bell-glass 
on the stock after the first swarm, would it prevent 
the second swarm being sent ont P Supposing any- 
one had a great many bees, which produced a large 
quantity of honey, where oonld it be disposed of ? 
and would it be a risky undertaking by not being 
able to dispose of it ?— Apis. 


Putting Bees in Bar-frame Hives.—In reply 
to '* A Weaver,” the way to hive bees in bar-frame 
hives is as follows: Catch the swarm in a skip, or, 
better, in an iron pail, turn back the quilt and 
remove some of the frames, leaving the others in 

their plaoes covered by the quilt Shoot the bees —... », ^.nce noom* i. 

out of the skip or pail into the space Igiven by the ron u i^S^ket‘“oTo^Tni. 1 ’"iSlLS* Th * m,: 

removal of the frames. They will m? among the V" 

remaining frames and cluster on them. Replace zom°i o-ronu?w ni n£*’ J" e v 
the other frames and the quilt, set the hive with Garden, u.cd and s» iw. «n- ^Covent 

the frame ends quite level, but with a slope of 
about 1 in. from end to end of the frame, which 
should be previously furnished with wax guides, 
either full sheets or just strips on the under side of 
the bars.— F. Lyon. 


tJOW ie the BEST h TIME to TRANSPLANT 

PYRAMIDS Si to 4 ft., from 7*. Gd to 10* fid eu>h 
GREEN HOLLIES, for Hedge., 12 to 15 lncbw^U. per 100 

* RICHAR D SMITH S C<L. Nir^r^’n/Wo^Si. 

Cheap Bedding Plants. ~ 

XT J. HARDY, F.R.H.8., offers fine stromr 

Queen St.per domen, >l»gje pou. * nongut, and May 

.!? ribui * da from «“«»« 
8ingi 

TOBELIaS, Emperor WillianT briUiantblue 

iJ .r T fS m ^ h ^ < 5r ,for ^^SSSISS:. 

D^u% A ®’pe??o e ,en hOW ‘ nained VarietieS ™ *«»gle 

A reaaction nude for qnentlUet. Term. omD. Packarofm. 

gTOPR ▼•q^Vg sromgtnros, Bure. 
Choice Florist Flower Seed, «Scc. _ 

Trial will be proof. 

T EMOINE’S DOUBLE PETUNIA, 2s 6d ner 

JLI pack at. Hartland'a ditto, la M and s. m 

F™ n r' Fr a, D?ed , 81n * le ^tunm U. 6d per na^et (to^hof 

Franca Carnation, la per packet South at 
per packet. Covent Garten Cin^^ i. J. 4 ^^ 00 ^' ,§ 
l-rihkcket. ^xTnUH T g?rda^Sa Th °"* 
ia a Double Potcntr 1- - 
ilargonlnma, 2a. ad 


•on, 2». (ki. per packet. 

2a. fd. par packet 


VLeimlne-arnmula aeSM* m SL* 

|mc,ie f ■. & n J 0, . the ,boTe P°« for *t am pa. ’ aM l" r 

* Collection »lx varletlea bcauUful Columblnea, 2a.6d. 


Tortoises—I had four large tortoises, which 
were left out in the garden all last winter. Not 

1_4.«_IV .ILL tL____ 


. vnnoues ocauurui UoJumblnea 2a id 

WM. BAYLOR HARTLAND^Old Established Sm>d Warehouro, 

To be obtained of all Nurserymen and " 

THE NEW GARDEN HOSE. — Made nnnn 

A tbeprindple of the New Fire Hose need by 
Orfror .of the London Fi« BrtgadT 

tajj so* sot the least 

auranie.— mkkkyweathbR A 
Acre. London. Works—Oreenwleh 
at trade list priem > sample free. 


were left out m tue garden SU last Winter. Not Chlef OSW of the London Kro Brlipule. There* are 12 ^: 
finding them bdgin to walk about, which thaygene- 

rally do at the approach of spnng, I - looked and durable.— merrywrather a j 

found them all dead. Can any reader tell me the cSSS’JIpJS^ 

cause of this ?—H. B. 

Tortoise.—I brought two ‘ small tortoises from 
Venice, and shall be glad.of any information re- 
•peoting their management, keep, do. They are the 
small kind, about 1 in. long.— Kittie. 


Treatment of Rabbits.—What treatment is 
best for rabbits ? 1 have several kinds, having a 
ran in their hutohes of about 100 ft. Do they 
require water when fed on Bran, Oats, and green 
mf at ? The building ia very dry and well ventilated. 
—T. W. 


Labels! Labels I! Labels 1 1 1 " 

OARDEN LABELS that cannot possibly ha 

VJ edkeed or washed out by any means 
•tror* glasa with add. Will be as ladble 
tot written. Price, perforated for •&nr 

written, la, 8d. per dozen i plain for in.ertlnr in f 4 ** 7 

In your Hsu and write pldtojlfwi? piobaiRT 
190 Albert Hoad, Heeley, Sheffield. 7 ' "*CXARD, 
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Iarpy Plants. 

The Amateur’s Collection, 

Post free, la. 6d., 

Contains a packet of each of the following :— 

Wallflower, fine dark I Phlox perennial 

8west William, tplendld mixed Aiyssum saxatlle 
Pane? choice mixed Hrompton Mocks, mixed 

Antirrhinum. Soaixlragon Aquilegia Columbine 

Forget-me-Not, the trne variety Polyanthus, fine mixed 
Carnation, mixed Canterbury Belle, mixed 

The above will produce a fine collection of planta to bloom In th 
spring and early eummer. While we call attention to the cheap 
neee we lay especial street on the good quality of the seed 
Descriptive label* and useful notes on culture are Included 
NOTICE —Any six of the above varieties (selected by customers) 
•ent post tree for Is. 

RYDER &. SON, Sale, Manchester. 

Choice Bedding 1 Plants. 

J POWLEY has mucli pleasure in offering the 

s following strong healthy plants at the undermentioned 
low prices, carefully packed to travel any distance by rail, or post 
tree, for cash with order. per do*.—t. d. 

Ageratum Imperial Dwarf .. .. IS 

Calceolaria Golden Qeiu .. .. 10 

Geranium Crystal Palace Oem .. .. 2 8 

„ Beauty of Calderdale .. 8 0 

„ Master Christine .. .. .. 2 0 

,, MIsa Kingsbury .. .. .. 2 6 

„ Mrs. Pollock . 4 8 

„ Vesuvius. 2 0 

„ mixed without names .. 2 0 

Lobelia Crystal Palace compacts .. is 

Verbenas, white, purple, scarlet .. IS 

Phlox, herbaceous, choice mixed SO 

Daisies, red and white .. 10 

M/oeotlsdlasltlflora .. 10 

CoUectlons of Bedding Planta made up on the most liberal terms 
—25 dozen, £1 Is.; 12 dozen, 10*. 0d. -, t> dozen, 5s. 6d. To ensure 
good plants, and prevent disappointment at planting season, early 
orders are solicited, which will be executed in strict rotation. 

J. POWLEY, Florist, Philadelphia, Norwich. 

FERNS A SPECIALITY. 

TMMENSE number and variety of Stove. 

X Greenhouse and Hardy species. Intending purchasers of 
Ferns before buying elsewhere should send for our Hpeclal List of 
Cheap Ferns. 

W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN NURSERY, SALE,_ MANCHESTER 
PHRYSANTHEMUMS ! CHRYSANTHE- 

U MUM8!!—J. WALLACE'S Prize Chrysanthemums, 500 varie¬ 
ties, 2s. per dozen, 12<. per 100; cuttings. Is. 6d. per dozen. 8». per 
100. Paris Daisies (Marguerites), 12 fine plants. 3s. ; six, Is 9d.. 
post free. 12 new aud beautiful orotons, 9« 12 new ana beautiful 

Dracoma*. 9s. 12 beautiful Perns. 4«. 12 Gloxinias, finest strain, 
good bulbs. 4*. Package included. Cash with order —PeUatt 
Bead, Bast Du lwich, SB. _ 

Now Ready. New Book. 
PRUNING and TRAINING IMPROVED; 

X or Rx'entlon versus Restriction Faithfully Illustrated. By 
JOHN SIMPnON. Garlener to the Bight Hon. the Earl of Wharn- 
cllffe, Wortley Hall. Sheffield, author of the "Societvof Arts' Re¬ 
port on Fruit Culture. ’ at the Paris Exhibition 187H records the 
successful practice of eminent gardeners treats of the subject on a 
new Improved, and simpler basis, and/describes new and hit herto un¬ 
recorded methods of producing trees and crops quickly and success¬ 
fully Price 2s. post free 2s .'id 

Tn OAaDxs* Office, 37, Southampton Street. Covent Garden. 

_ London. W.C _ 

Ju.l publishes. c«iWu HVO pric-.l* *1. clo'h f post* co 5d ) 

THE LADIES’ MULTUM IN PARVO 

X FLOWEK GARDEN and AMATEURS' COMPLETE OUIDB. 
By 8AMUKI. WOOD. Author of " Good Gardening,” Ac. With 
numerous Illustrations 

<• Puli of shrewd hints and useful Instructions, based on a life¬ 
time of experience."—Broftirinn. 

•• Bound, but timele, Instructions, likely to be useful to Indy 
gardeners. ‘'—florist 

CROSBT LOCKWOOD * CO .^stationers’ Hall Cooit, London, 


CRANSTON’S NURSERIES. 

(Established 1785.) 

CATALOGUE 

or 

NEW ENGLISH AND FRENCH ROSES 

For Spring of 1881, 

DAHLIAS, CLEMATIS, PHL0XE8, AND CHOICE 
BEDDING PLANTS, 

Frkb on application to 

CRANSTON'S NURSERY AND SEED CO. (Limited), 

KINO'S ACRE, NEAR HEREFORD. 


QEEDS and PLANTS of all descriptions for all 

O classes of buyer*. See last week's advertisement and write 
for catalogue for 1881. Before buying elsewhere, try 
WILLIAM C LI BRAN a SON. Altrincham, 

For the finest Geraniums for summer or winter blooming, bedding, 
Ac. Fuchsias. Chrysanthemums, Tuberous Begonias, Heliotropes, 
Co'eus, and all soft-wooded plants. 

WILLIAM CL1BRAN A 60N, Altrincham, 

For the best exhibition Florist's Flowers, Carnations. PI cot set, 
Pinks, Phloxes, Pansies, Dahlias. Pyre thrum*, Peonies, Ac. 

WILLIAM CLIBBAN A BON, Altrincham, 

Por choice Herbaceous Planta, hundred* of the Quest aorta. 

WILLIAM CLIBRAN A SON. Altrincham, 

For Stove or Greenhouse Plant*, various sues, the best orna 
mental foliage and floworing varieties at low pricee. 

WILLIAM CLIBRAN A SON, Altrincham. 

For beautiful spring-flowering plant*, HepaUcas, Doable and 
Single Primroses, seedling and named Polyanthus, Aubrietlas, 
Arabia, and numerous other good and line varieties. 

WILLIAM CLIBRAN A BON, Altrincham, 

For hardy climbing planta In pots, Ivies, Clematis, Wistarias, 
Honeysuckles, Jessamines, Ac. 

WILLIAM CLIBRAN A BON, Altrincham, 

For Fruit Trees, pyramid or dwarf-trained, of all classes, cheap 
true to name, good trees. 

WILLIAM CLIBRAN A BON. Altrincham, 

For Strawberry Planta; 00 sorts grown; kept true to name. 

WILLIAM CLIBRAN A BON, Altrincham. 

For the finest strain* of Primulas, Cineraria, Calceolaria, Balsams, 
Stocks, Asters, Ac. 

WILLIAM CLIBRAN A BON, Altrincham, 

For CoUectlons of Vegetable Seeds equal In quality to any offered 
In this paper, and at much lower prices than those generally 
charged. 

The Oldfield Nurseries, Altrincham. 

HURRY'S, 

Plantain and Daisy 
Extractor. 

The most simple invention before the public* 
OVER 2000 SOLD LAST SEASON 

Plantain, Ac., removed without destroying the lawn. 

Carriage free of the Patentee, 4b. 8d. 
and 5b. 3d. 

A. F- HURRY, Pampesford, Cambridge- 

WHOLESALE AGENT, 

THOMAS TILLEY, 12, Walbroolc, London, E.C.: 
BEALES A CO., Cambridge. 


A LL Seeds and Plants of Is. and upwards post 

JLA free.—R. W. BEEDELL. The Nurseries Wellington. Surrey. 

PJHOICE SEEDS.—Cyclamen, Wiggins' strain, 

\J 7d. per packet. Musk, thousands ol plants from 1 packet. 
Anemone. Aster. Auricula, Begonia, Calceolaria, Carnation, 
Oentlaaa, Heliotrope, Petunia, Pink, 1 loo lea. Frimroaa.all colon, 
Solatium. Ten-week Stock. Verbena, Pnmnaln. Variegated Kale, 
moat beautiful colours, all 8d. per packet. Phlox Drummondi 
grand 1 flora, Polyanthus, Pansy, fancy, all 44. per packet. Ice 
Plant Pyre thrum, Antirrhinum, Canary Creeper, Egg Plant. 
Evening Scented Stock, Miles' Spiral Mignonette Ornamental Beet, 
Violet, Sensitive plant, Tobacco plant, Wallflower, red and golden, 
all Sd. per packet.—R. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Wallington 
Surrey. 

Seventh Tear of Distribution. 

TELEGRAPH CUCUMBER (Warranted), 

X 18 seeds, U.; T seeds, 0d., post free. Th* seed has beea col¬ 
lected from handsome, well-grown fruit. Price per os. on appllea 
tlon.—R W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Wallington, Surrey. 

MAIDEN-HAIR FERNS, 4 for la„ port free. 

11L —Testimonial.—" Mrs. Morris received the Maiden-hair Perns 
this morning and was very pleaaed with them. Bhs encloses SB. la 
stamp* for four to be sent to each of the enclosed address**.—Heetk- 
fleld, Mundy, Cardiff.”—R. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries Walling¬ 
ton, Surrey. 

Write for Catalogue of 

p.HOICE FLOWER SEEDS in small quad* 

VJ titles and NBW PLANTS, post free.-R. W. BEEDELL, The 
Nurseries. Wallington. Surrey. 

"DALSAM, EXTRA DOUBLE.-Mv special 

X) strain, 24 seeds, 4d Testimonial.—" Mr,— The Balsams 
grown from your seed turned out grand ; they were the best I 
have ever seen; everyone double, and such a splendid variety of 
colours—purs white, pink, purple, scarlet-flaked, Ac —J. Marshall 
13, Butts Road. Walsall."—R. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Wal¬ 
lington, Snrrey. 

PRIMULA SINENSIS FIMBRIATA. —Same 

X strain as 1 tent out last season, per p^et, 2s. Od. and la. Sd., 
or 25 seeds. Od , post tree.-R. W. BEEDELL. The Nurseries, Wal¬ 
lington, Surrey. 

OTRONG ROOTED CUTTINGS, named.— 

O GRAND NEW COLKUS. First set, post free. 8*. bd. bijou. Prin¬ 
cess, Glitter, James Barnshaw, Lovely, Juno, Royal Purple, Sensa¬ 
tion, Prince of Wales, Mrs. SeorgeSimpson.and two others. Second 
set, post free, 2s. Od. Glow, Artist, Kentish Fire, Madame Fry, 
Desideratum. Emblem, Diadem, Be-tuty, Duchess of Teck, Exqui¬ 
site, and two other*. Mrs. George Simpson, the most beautiful 
Coleus ever sent out. 9d. each, post free NEW FUCHSIAS, noat 
free. Is. 9d. per do*.—Pink Perfection, Jaaon. Earl of Beaconsfleld, 
Exquisite, Galatea, Elegant, Coquette, Memphis, Hose of Denmark, 


My Selection. — R. W. BBRDBL 

T)WaRF AGERATUM 

XJ Altemanthera arntrna 
artillery Plants 

Cyclamen. Wiggins’ Priie Strain 
Sensitive Plants - 
Tropmolum Ball of Fire 
I resine Llndeni • 

1 resine BrlUlantlfslma • 
Mesemhryanthemum 
Mltuulu*. splendid dark doable 
Mask Harrisonl - 
Petunia, double white - 


. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Wallington. 

rERATUM • • per doz. 1 0 

. arntrna - per 100,5s., , 0 y 

. . . . . -each 0 6 

’ Prise Strain - - per do*. 1 a 

„ 0 6 

Fire ..0 4 

per do*. 1 O 

mi - „ 1 O 

m - per dvr. 0 y 

lark doable • each 0 4 

per doc. o 9 

lte - - • -each 0 4 


R. W. BEEDELL. The Nurseries. Wallington Surrey. 

Flower Seeds in Penny Packets. 

One hundred of the most showy, popular, and beautiful varieties, 
including finest double Aster and Ten week Stock, Scarlet Linnra, 
Mignonette, NemophUa, Sweet Pea*, Convolvulus. Dwarf Naatar- 
tiums, Clarkia Colltnsia. Calllopsls, Ac., post free 8*. 

Fifty packet*. Including as above „ 4*. Sd. 
Twenty-five packet* „ , S* 2d. 

Bach packet contains sufficient seed for making 2 or 3 nice patches. 
Excellent for distribution amongst cottagers or children. All the 
varieties are easy of cultivation. 

DANIELS BROS., The Queen’s Seedsmen, Norwich 

•70NALS. —Very lar^e collection of the finest 

LA varieties for pot culture. Also ail the best Double Geia 
niumt by ejection or by dozens. Chrysanthemums, Fu’-hslas, 
Lobelias, Petunias (double) and Dahlias. i>ec new Catal' euc. 
White Vesuvlu*, 12*. and 15s. per 100; 2i. and 2s. Od perdntrn- 
Package free from—GEO. OUMMOW, 114, Loughborough Hoad, 
Brixton. 8.W. 

PERNS; STOVE AND GREENHOUSE 

X PLANTS —The whole stock, having to be cleared but by 
July, will be Bold In lots to suit purchasers, at a considerable re¬ 
daction for cash.—" The Fernery," Flnchtlcld, Wolverhampton. 


NEW FERTILISER. 


W E have, during past years, refrained from manufacturing any Artificial Fer¬ 
tiliser for Floriculture or General Gardening purposes, mainly for the reason that the successful com¬ 
position of such an article requires years of experimental trial under a variety of conditions, snch a* 
temperature, climate, soil, &c. 

The preparations generally offered to the gardening public are commonly made simply to act as stimu¬ 
lants, by which a marvellous activity of growth and bloom can be effected, but which generally is of very 
short duration, and often fatal in the end to the real prosperity of the plant. 

Experience has convinced us that, under average conditions ol tloral or vegetable growth, true and 
lasting success is best obtained by the use of properly balanced Plant Food ; by means of which soil which 
may hare become poor and exhausted shall be 10 renovated as to be again generous and fruitful, so as to 
furnish at any time the necessary conditions of fertility, and ensure the vigorous aud healthy growth, net 
only of leaves, flowers, aud fruit, but of every part of the plant. These conditions we claim to have effected 
In our EUREKA MANURE, or ESSENCE OF PLANT LIFE, a highly concentrated Manure, adapted for 
every kind of Flower, Fruit, or Vegetable, and useful alike to the Horticulturist and Farmer ; a true friend 
to the Gardener: and not only a Stimulant, but a Genuine Food for Plants ; j* rfectUj efficient, odourleu, and 
economical, and is destined to take the place of all other Manures. 

REPORT OF MR. FRANCIS SUTTON. F.C.S., Chemist to the Norfolk Chamber 
of Agriculture, &c. 


•• Messrs DANIELS BROTHERS, November22 1880. 

“ OzKTi.exr* —I hive acquainted myself by experiment and analysis with the entire nature of your EUREKA 
MANURE sad l am satisfied that It la admirably adapted to the purposes for which yon recommend it 1 have had a long and 
varied experience In the examination of aolls and fertilisers and their effects, and may aay at «nee that you have, carried out 
practically the ideas which I myself would advocate, and have produced a Concentrated Manure which U safe, odourless. az»d 

adapted to the healthy growth of every variety of plant. 

_ (Signed) “FRANCIS SUTTON.** 

SOLD BY ALL SEEDSMEN AND CHEMISTS. 

Sold in packages, with complete directions for use, 1 lb. Is.; 2 lb. Is. 8d.; 41b. 3s.; 7 lb. 
4s- 0d.; 14 lb. 7e. 6d.; 28 lb. 12s. 6d. Much cheaper by the cwt. 

Wholesale Agents in London B.irclay and Son, 95, Farringdon Street; Corry, Soper, Fowler, and Co., 
18, Finsbury Street; Hurst and Son, 152, Houndsditch; Nutting and Sons, 60, Barbican; Waite, Nash, and 
Co., 79, Southwark Street. Retail from 

DANIELS BROS., The Royal Norfolk Seed Establishment, NORWICH. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 
LONDON PARKS IN MAY. 

There is a period of the year when, even in the 
heart of London, the spring foliage is beautiful 
—more attractive, if possible, than in the 
coup try. The contrast which the fresh leafage 
and the first gush of bloom of the Lilacs and 
Laburnums bring to the hard and regular lines 
of the terraces of Tyburnia. Belgravia, and 
" Kensingtonia ” is a most charming one, and 
the late advent of real spring weather has been 
the means of keeping baok the progress ot vegeta¬ 
tion till the east winds had done their worst on 
naked branches and over-precocious blossoms, 
so that the young foliage, which has at last 
burst ftrth, has not been nipped by cold nights, 
and remains perfect and uninjured, as it gene¬ 
rally does in late sptings. Another advantage 


on the eastern side of the avenue are this year a 
decided success. They have been improving 
year by year for some time past, and their trees 
and shrubs have now attained to about the 
most attractive stage of their growth. Victoria 
Park and Battersea Park are also well worth 
visiting at this month, and many of the London 
squares are (ray with Lilacs, Laburnums, Guel¬ 
der Roses, Ac. In some of the little foreoourt 
gardens, too, where one would imagine it impos¬ 
sible for any kind of vegetation to live, we have 
reoently noticed Lilacs, Laburnums, and Haw¬ 
thorns, thriving and flowering beautifully. 


Wistarias as Wall-top Climbers.— 
Few prettier objects can be found than a wall 
well furnished with fruit trees, and overhung 
with the lovely pendulous blooms of the Wis¬ 
taria. We have a plant of it here that in a few 
years has run along the coping 50 yd. each way, 


flowers were fully open, I gathered some and 
fertilised the flowers of our female Aucubaa with 
them, and the result is that they are now pro¬ 
ducing some very pretty red berries ; whereas, 
had I not used the male flower as described, the 
probability is that we should not have had a 
single berry. —M. 

FTopafiratinu Q-arrya elllptica. — I 
have frequently used the flowers of this plant 
in vases in the way described in Gardenino 
recently, and I find them very useful. After 
repeated trials, I think that the best way of 
striking the cuttings is to get some good sharp 
red sand, and with it make a solid bed, 9 in. 
or 10 in. thick, raking the top level, and press¬ 
ing it smooth with the back of a spade. 
Then procure some good well-ripened shoots, 
and make them into cuttings, 6 in. long, taking 
oare to give them a clean cut under a joint. 
Out off all leaves except three or four of those 
at the top, make a nick 4 in. deep across the 



Via# in t&j Royal Botanic Ujjriena, Regent's Park. 


derived from late springs is that the Lilacs, 
Laburnums, Guelder Roses, Hawthorns, and 
other shrubs, which generally follow each other, 
come out in a glorious display of bloom together. 
In ordinary seasons the Lilacs are, as a rule, 
over before the Laburnums are fairly out, and 
they, in their tnrn, have nearly passed away 
before the white and pink Hawthorns begin to 
perfume the air. Hyde Park and Kensington 
Gardens are daring May really lovely ; the 
diverging drives, bordered by their plantations 
of Lilacs, Laburnums, and Horse Chestnuts in 
fall bloom, present a strikingly agreeable 
aspect. In the Botanic Gardens, Regent’s 
Park, the beautifully laid-out grounds are at 
their best, the Horse Chestnuts beiDg there 
also in great beauty. This magnificent tree 
might well be called the Hyacinth tree, and 
would do more ample justice to the name than 
does the Tulip tree, or the Paulownia, which is 
sometimes named the Foxglove tree. Many 
other kinds of well-selected flowering trees are 
now in bloom in the Botanic Gardens, and 
shady borders are si ill gay with Polyanthuses, 
Primroses, Cowslips, and Squills. The great 
avenue in Regent’s Park now forms a magnifi¬ 
cent promenade, and the symmetrical gardens 


and it still continues to extend its growth many 
feet annually. As a rule, I dislike combining 
fruit and flower culture, but this light feathery- 
leaved climber repays so well the slight amount 
of attention which it requires, and is moreover 
rather beneficial than otherwise in the way of 
protecting the fruit crops, that an exeeption is 
made in its favour. It is of course spurred in so 
that the side branches just bang over the edge 
of the wall coping, the leading shoots being left 
to extend themselves at will. It apparently 
enjoys an immunity from insect plagues, a 
great advantage when grown in connection 
with fruit trees.—J. G., Suffolk. 

Fertilising Auoubas.— Some have been 
tolerably successful in getting plants of the 
Aucuba well furnished with berries by planting 
a male Aucuba beside oue of the opposite sex, or 
by grafting the two together ; ana I have also 
seen berries upon bushes without any male plant 
being near them ; hut fertilising a few female 
bushes each day while they are iu flower would 
be time well spent. Indeed, a good Aucuba well 
covered with Berries is as ornamental a plant as 
could be desired, and fertilising is an operation 
easily done when onoe it is tried. We have one 
small male plant here, and laat season, when its 


bed of sand with a spade, and put the cuttings 
in 3 in. apart; press the sand firmly round 
them, and again level the top. Proceed with 
the next row, 4 in. apart, in the same manner 
until all are put in. Place over them hand- 
lights, or a shallow frame, and keep them close, 
except in mild weather, when they may have a 
little air once or twice a week to expel damp¬ 
ness. Place good thick mats over the glass m 
frosty weather, and during the warm days of 
spring give them airae early in the morning as 
possible, sprinkling them slightly when the 
sun breaks through, and then closing and shad¬ 
ing them, to prevent their being scorched. As 
spring advances, and they are safe from frost, 
remove the lights in the evening, and give them 
water in the morning if required ; then replace 
the lights, and shade as before. This treatment 
may be carried on through the summer ; and 
when the hot days are over, the plants will 
bear free admission of air. Throughout the 
winter remove the lights, if possible, once or 
twice a week, and put mats over the glass on 
frosty nights. In the spring they may be 
taken up and potted into large 3-in. pots, three 
parts of loam and one part of rotten dung and 
red sand being used. Plunge them in a bed of 
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ashes, where they can be shaded from the sun ' 
until they get established and be protected 
from spring frosts, after which they may be 
repotted and plunged in any common garden 
soil.—C. R. 

Camellias in Open Air.— It may in¬ 
terest some reades of Gardening to know that 
I have lately had a white Camellia in bloom in 
the open air. As the plant was put into 
the border more than twelve months ago, it is 
a genuine case of open-air blooming. It is not 
the only Camellia I have in the same border 
(having a N.N.E. aspect, and lying within reach 
of the sea spray), but they have stood the 
fierce weather of the past winter, when the 
Aucuba japonica, hybrid Rhododendrons, and 
Escallonia macrantha have been blown to 
tatters, or are actually like bare poles. The 
soil is a rather rich, dark loam ; subsoil gravel ; 
and a few old pipes were put in with the balls 
at planting time to allow the roots to be well 
watered in dry weather.—W. Wylie, M.D., 
Slcelmorlie , N. B. 

-Taking a hint from Gardening last 

autumn, I planted in my garden at Ealing a 
Camellia iu peat soil, well protected from the 
north-east wind, but with no covering of any 
sort except a little manure round the root. It 
has borne three large flowers and there are 
several buds just coming out, showing that 
although we have had during last winter for 
several nights the thermometer close upon zero, 
the Camellia is very much hardier than it 
is by many people supposed to be. — H. 
R. W. 

4798.- Camellias for the Open Air.— Whites: 
alba plena, flmbiiata, and Mathotiana alba. Reds: 
imbricata and Cbanuleri elegans. These are all of flno 
growth and very attractive kiuds.— J. C. 

4822.—Kalmias not Flowering.-The fact that 
the Kalmias have not flowered since the first year proves 
that they are growing now under altered conditions, 
either as to soil, moisture, or shade. A sunny garden is 
uot the best place for American plants always, although 
if the soil is suitable and they get plenty of water, the 
sunshine will do them no harm. Mulch the plants with 
manure or leaf-mould and give plenty of water during 
the growing season.—E. H. 

4824.—Magnolias not Flowerincr.—As luxuriant 
health and rapid growth is probably the cause why the 
Magnolia does not flower, the wood fulls to ripen and 
of course flowers are not formed. If the roots could be 
got at easily, their extremities might be lifted and 
shortened a little ; but aged trees always flower better 
than comparatively young ones.—E. H. 



INDOOR PLANTS. 


The Persian Cyclamen. —This is one 
of the most beautiful of winier flowering plants. 
It may be had in flower from the beginning of 
December until May. The treatment formerly 
accorded to Cyclamens has of late years under¬ 
gone a beneficial change. Instead of allowing 
the soil in which they had grown to become quite 
dry as soon as the flowering season was over (by 
which practice the tubers were frequently 
injured), they are now allowed to go to rest 
gradually, water being only entirely withheld 
when the foliage has quite disappeared. Many 
growers, indeed, adopt the plan of turning the 
plants out of their pots into a bed of prepared 
soil in the open air as soon as they have ceased 
flowering, and from this bed they are potted 
early in autumn, or as soon as growth has com¬ 
menced. This more natural system of treatment 
is generally attended with the best results. 
Cyclamens may be increased by offsets from old 
tubers, but they are most readily raised from 
seed, which Bhould be sown as soon as it is ripe, 
when it will generally vegetate quickly; whereas 
old seed will not unfrequently remain for 
months in the soil before it germinates. The 
seeds should be sown in a potor seed-pan of light 
soil, and the young plants should be afterwards 
pricked off into other seed-pans not too closely, 
as in these pans they may be wintered, and 
early in spring they should be potted singly 
into 3-in. pots, .and from these, when large 
enough, they should be shifted into their 
flowering-pots, which should be some 5 in. in 
diameter. Soil suitable for them may consist 
of two parts rich, light turfy loam and one part 
well-decayed cow manure or leaf-mould, with a 
]>ortion of sand. During the summer they 
should occupy a cold pit, where they can have 
plenty of air, and be slightly shaded during 
strong sunshine. Plants thus treated will 
generally bloom profusely during the ensuing 


winter and spring months ; and unless it be in 
cases in which large specimens are desired, such 
plants are in some respects to be preferred to 
older ones.—V. 

Coronilla glauca.— This is an exceed¬ 
ingly useful winter-flowering plant, which is 
moreover nearly hardy, and its flowers, which 
are bright yellow, remain long in perfection. 
When grown under glass its season for flower¬ 
ing is during the depth of winter. It is easily 
increased by means of cuttingB formed of the 
yonng shoots, inserted in a mixture of sand and 
leaf-soil in spring, and such cuttings will form 
small-flowering plants for the following winter. 
They will, however, be found to be more ser¬ 
viceable both for the production of cut flowers 
and for general decorative purposes for the 
second season. The same plants may, if desired, 
be grown for many years, but when old they are 
apt to become infested by a small white scale, 
which ultimately renders them unhealthy. Any 
light, and not too rich, soil is suitable for their 
culture. 

Cantua dependens. —This is one of the 
best plants for a cool greenhouse. It may be 
successfully grown in a pot with attention, but 
the best way is to plant it out and train it up 
walls or pillars where it can get plenty of light 
and sun to ripen its growth. Its blossoms, 
which are freely produced on thriving plants, 
are of a rich rosy-pink, tinged with orange, and 
when seen in drooping clusters they are highly 



Greenhouse Climber (Cantua dependens). 


effective; good drainage should be provided 
and a good depth of fibrous loam with pleaty of 
sand and a few lumps of peat added, to keep it 
open and sweet. Frequent syringing is neces¬ 
sary to keep down insect pests, especially red 
spider, to attacks of which it is somewhat 
liable ; green-fly may be got rid of by washing 
the shoots with Tobacco water or Quassia-chip 
water. 

Salvia splendens.— This is an old, but 
very effective winter-blooming plant, the ter¬ 
minal plumes of bright scarlet flowers of 
which have a light appearance, and they re¬ 
main in perfection from the beginning of 
November until at least the end of January. 
It is easily increased by means of outtings, 
and young plants of it generally succeed best. 
The cuttings should be inserted any time in 
spring, and, although less hardy than the 
Chrysanthemum, they may, nevertheless, 
during summer have in all respects similar 
treatment as regards soil, exposure, &c. But 
they cannot with safety be left in the open 
air later than the beginning of October. S. 

§ esneri flora, a more recent introduction than 
. splendens, is also an exceedingly showy 
winter or rather early spring-flowering plant 
which may be treated in all respects the same 
as that kind. 

4871 .—Specimen Coleuses. —Presuming 


the plants are required for a local show, the 
cuttings should have been struck in the first 
week in March to make fine plants, and have 
been potted off and grown on near the glass to 
produce short-jointed shoots. If you have no 
such plants, lose no time in procuring some 
in 5-in. pots. They should be plunged in bot¬ 
tom heat some time longer yet, which causes 
them to throw out side-shoots down to the rim 
of the pots. Shift into larger pots when re- 
quired. The shape to train them is a matter 
of taste ; some are trained with the under-shoots 
tied down level with the rim of the pot and 
all the top pinched out, a sort of Mushroom 
shape. These require a large amount of pinch¬ 
ing and training, and extra space to grow them 
in, aud they present au unnatural appearance 
after all. The most useful and economical 
method is to let them have their own way, 
kept clear of all other plants until they are 9 in. 
high, when the top should be pinched and the 
under-shoots tied out, but not stopped, for a 
week, when the top will again require pinching. 
After this put a stroug stake in the centre of 
the pot and train a leader to it, and keep them 
pinched every week till a pyramidal shape is 
formed. Allow four weeks’ growth without 
punching before the show day. Sixty-fivi' 
decrees by night and 70° by day, with 10 : 
higher from sun heat, is a safe temperature. 
Two parts loam and one part leaf-mould or well 
rotted dung, with a dash of sand, is a good 
compost to grow them in.—O. P. 

4827. -Tropaeolum tricolorum. — Assoon 
as the flowers fade, and the foliage showB signs 
of decay, gradually diminish the supplies of 
water, not allowing the foliage to droop for want 
of it, but watering only when dry, giving just 
enough to thoroughly moisten the soil through. 
When the leaves have gone yellow turn the bulb 
out of the soil and store it away in dry sand in a 
oool place, potting it again by the middle of 
August.—C. B. 

4820. —Propagating Psoralea pin- 
nata. —This plant is by no imeans easy to strike. 
The only w'ay in which we h»ve known it to be 
successfully propagated is t-o take cuttings of 
the current season’s growth , just before they 
mature their wood. Insert these very firmly in 
sandy peat, and keep them moist, and in a cold 
frame, until the middle of September, when 
they should be removed to a warm house, and 
kept in a temperature of 50? to 55° until the 
spring, by that time they should make roots.— 
J. C. 

4765.—Scarborough Lily not Grow 
ing.—It is very evident that the roots of the 
plants in question have been fatally injured. 
Vallota roots are fleshy, and -when the plant is 
over-potted or the drainage defective, they are 
liable to rot away. Now is an excellent time to 
examine them. Shake away all the old soil; 
cut away with a sharp knife all diseased portions 
of the roots, and repot in a compost of equal 
parts loam and peat well sanded. Well drain 
the pots, and let them be but just large enough 
to contain the roots. Water carefully for a 
time, and place the plants in a light situation 
where they get a free circulation of air around 
them all the spring and summer. There is one 
point to be borne in mind with respect to the 
culture of the Vallota; like all bulbous-rooted 
plants it dislikes to be frequently disturbed, and 
never flowers well until the whole body of soil 
is throughly permeated with fibres. We have 
plants at the present time, some four good bulbs 
in a 4^-in. pot, and nearly a dozen in an 8-in. 
pot, which have not been shifted for years, and 
they yearly increase in vigour, and flower finely- 
Of course they get liquid manure when in full 
growth.— J. Cornhill. 

4786.—Ferns under Stages.— Dwarf 
species suitable for the front rank consist of 
Doodia caudata and lunulata, Platyloma rotundi- 
folia, Niphobolus lingua, Adiantum Capillus- 
veneris and pedatum, and the Club Mosses, 
Selaginella Kraussiaua and helvetica. Next in 
order of height come Pteris serrulata cretica 
albo-lineata, and scaberula, Onychium japoni- 
cum ; tall-growing kinds consisting of Pteris ar- 
guta, Nephrodium molle, Aspleniuin bulbifer uni, 
Lastrea opaca and Standishi. The Hare’s-foot 
Ferns (Davallias) might also be used for the 
front, but they should be planted on raised 
mounds of peat and sandstone, as they must have 
good drainage.—B. 
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4828.—Hoy a caraosa not Thriviner. 
—The roots have evidently sustained some 
serious damage, the result of which is that the 
foliage has gone bad. If you turn the plant 
out of the pot you will probably find that the 
fibres are black and rotten, in which case shake 
away as much of the old soil as possible, and 
cram the roots, after cutting away with a sharp 
knife the decayed portions, into a pot only just 
large enough to contain them, draining it well, 
ana using a well-sanded compost of fibrous peat. 
Water carefully, keeping the soil just moist 
until the plant shows by renewed growth that 
fresh roots have formed. The Hoya does not 
want much pot-room, and quickly suffers from 
excess of moisture when over-potted.—J. C. 

4764. — Orange Trees.— The trees in ques¬ 
tion being seedlings years may elapse before they 
show bloom. The Orange plants sold by 
nurserymen have all been grafted with good 
bearing kinds, and this is the only way to ensure 
fertility at an early period. All that can be 
done is to give the plants proper attention, when 
they may, perhaps, come to fruit at an early 
date.— B. 

4785.—Azaleas Dropping their 
Leaves. —There are several causes for this. 
Either the roots may have perished through 
careless watering, or the soil may have come into 
and remained in too dry a state. The Azalea 
has numerous hair-like fibres, and these quickly 
perish when the soil becomes sour and surcharged 
with moisture or dust dry. All that can be 
done is to cut them in somewhat, then water 
carefully. If not too much injured they will 
break into fresh growth. By no means repot.— 
J. C. 

4765. — Begonia sempervirens.— The 
principal points in the culture of this plant are 
to pot in a free, light, well-sanded compost, say 
loam, peat, and leaf-soil in equal parts. Start 
early into growth in a warm structure. Adnrt 
plenty of light, shading from hot sun, admitting 
air rather freely during the summer, when the 
weather is warm and genial. YVinter in a 
temperature of 50°, keeping the soil just moist 
only .— J. C. 

4769.— Shaddook not Thriving.— Your 
best plan will be to turn the plant out of the 
pot and examine the roots which are, in all 
probability, gone wrong. Work away as much 
of the old as possible. Cut aw r ay all decayed 
partB of the roots, and repot in a well-sanded 
compost, consisting of. equal parts loam and 
leaf-mould, cramming the roots in a pot just 
large enough to hold them. Water carefully, 
and shade from hot sun. —J. C. 

4784.— Syringing Ferns.— Asa rule Ferns 
do not like to be frequently wetted overhead, 
and when the proper atmospherical conditions 
are maintained there is but little need to do so. 
Ferns love a humid atmosphere, which is easily 
accorded them in a close structure without 
sprinkling the foliage. Adiantums are impatient 
of syringing, and the gold and silver-leaved 
Gymnogr*mmas are soon spoiled when moistened 
overhead. When Ferns are grown in a room 
the necessary amount of atmospherical moisture 
cannot be accorded them, and it is therefore 
necessary to take them out occasionally and well 
Byringe the upper and under surfaces of the 
fronds, which has the effect not only of refresh¬ 
ing them but also of cleansing them from 
impurities. When Ferns are grown in an airy 
greenhouse, with other air-loving subjects, they 
will also at times in hot weather need refreshing 
in alike manner.—J. 

4317._Phaius maoulatus.— This Orchid 
thrives well in an average low winter temperature, 
sav, ranging at from 40° to 50°. The best time 
to pot it is just as the young growths appear. 
Take of fibrous peat one-half, and Sphagnum 
Moss and turfy loam (equal portions of each), 
one-half, adding thereto a little coarse silver 
sand, or, better still, some crushed charcoal in 
small lumps. Reject all the fine portions of the 
compost and the charcoal, and if a pot is 
employed give it half full of drainage. A pan 
is, however, much better, filling it about one- 
third full of crocks. Press the compost well in 
round the roots, keeping the bulbs well above 
the rim of the pot, so that they rest as it were 
upon a little hillock. The bulbs may be divided 
if bo desired, putting some two or three in a 6-in. 
pot—J. C. B. 


4803.— Winter Flowering Geraniums. —Charles 
Sehwin, Commander-In-Chief, White Vesuvius, Wonder¬ 
ful, Atala, Colonel Seely, Lizzie Brooks, and Mrs. 
Whitely.-C. B. 


House and Window Hardening’. 


Ferns for Rooms. —Asplenium flagelli- 
forme is the most beautiful of all Ferns for 
growing in the sitting-room. The dropping 
ironds hang down most gracefully, each termi¬ 
nated by the long wire-like midrib, which is 
prolonged beyond the pinnce in such a singular 
manner. We have seen it thrive for years in 
the Bitting-room in a window. Niphobolus 
exaltatus also does well, and there are many 
others.—W. 

Oobasa soandens a Good Baloony 
Climber.— This is one of the best plants that 
can be used during Bummer and autumn for the 
decoration of balconies or for training round 
window-sills or on porches. It grows rapidly 
and flowers freely in warm weather, and a little 
cold does not injure it. Cuttings of it put in 
now and kept in gentle heat for a few weeks 
will strike root readily, and make good plants 
for turning out-of-doors during June. They 
should, of course, be well hardened off pre¬ 
viously to being exposed, and if planted in well- 


drained, rich, sandy soil, they succeed well 
even in London.—S. 

Flowering Shrub for Vases (Andro¬ 
meda leucothoe fl.-pl.).—This beautiful spring- 
flowering North American shrub does not appear 
to be nearly so commonly in use about London 
as its beauty and adaptability for furnishing 
vaseB, balconies, window-sills, &c., would lead 
one to expect. Neat little plants, 1 ft. high 
and as much through, are easily obtained, and 
when laden with their creamy-white bell¬ 
like blooms, would be far more appreciated 
than the many wretched specimens of Aucubas 
and other shrubs commonly seen in and around 
London.—W. S. 

Liquid Manure for Window Plants. 
—As liquid manure cannot always be had, 
dirty suds in which clothes have been washed 
will, I find, answer. I used it all the winter, 
and my plants never grew so fast nor looked 
so well. I had this spring a double Prim¬ 
rose, in a 3-in. pot, on which I could count over 
one hundred blossoms ; also some bicolor and 
white Geraniums, started for spring planting, 
only 3 in. high, the leaves measuring 4 in. in 
diameter. My largest Calla stands 3 ft. 2 in. 
high, leaves 15 in. ; also many other things, 
all of which I attribute to the use of my 
dt-rty suds once a week during the w’intcr. 
Last summer I watered all my Roses with it, 
and the pillar Roses with dish water. The 
slugs scarcely troubled them, and the blossoms 
were really wonderful, both in quality and 


quantity. I never have any slops wasted. 
Bedroom slops, when diluted, are just the 
kind to throw around the roots of Grape 
Vines and hardy trees.—S. J. 

Acacia lophantha.— This is a beautiful 
plant for windows. It grows freely in the 
ordinary temperature of a sitting-room, and in 
habit unites the delicate green of the Fern 
with the graceful look of the Palm. It grows 
freely from seed, but cuttings make the 
dwarfest and nicest window plants.—F. W. B. 

Window Plants Planted Out —Where 
light bay windows are available for plant 
culture, it is a good plan, when it can be done, 
to have a large tray or box filled with soil in 
which to put the plants. Ugly pots are then 
hidden, and the plants succeed better than 
when grown in pots. The box should be at 
least 12 in. deep, and should be lined with tin 
or zinc, and have a tap in the bottom to draw 
the water out. Good drainage, which may con¬ 
sist of gravel, will be necessary, and also fresh 
sweet soil. A few stones may be put around 
the edges to give the arrangement a more 
artistic appearance, and a light wooden or wire 
trellis on which to train climbing plants may 
be erected to partly encircle the box, as shown 
in our illustration. As regards kinds of plants 
to grow, much must depend upon taste, but it 
may be well to note 
that in sunless win¬ 
dows flowering plants, 
as a rule, will be useless, 
while Ferns, Mosses, 
and Palms are equally 
unsuited to a sunny 
window. 

4773.— Treatment 
of Myrtles. — By 
leaving the roots entire 
when you repot, the 
plant will certainly 
make most progress. At 
the same time if you do 
not wish to get the 
plant into so large a 
receptacle, you may with 
a sharp knife pare off a 
portion of the outside 
of the ball of roots, and 
repot in the same 
sized pot. Thereis, how¬ 
ever, no absolute need 
to shift root-bound Myr¬ 
tles into large pots, as 
by watering freely with 
liquid manure the 
health and vigour of 
the plant will be main¬ 
tained. Top-dress with 
soot and water liberally 
all through the lumraei, 
at the same time ad¬ 
ministering guano water or liquid stimulant of 
any kind. Loam and a little leaf-mould and 
some rotten dung is the best compost for 
Myrtles, ramming it well in when potting.— 


Prioking Out Seedlings.— One of the 
greatest mistakes frequently made in pricking 
out seedlings and cuttings is the employment of 
a turfy or fibry compost, or the placing of such 
materials in the bottoms of the boxes above the 
drainage. Such a compost would be very suit¬ 
able for a final shift, or for young plants potted 
off singly ; but when the plants have to be 
shifted from the pans or boxes which they 
occupy with balls, such a compost renders it 
well nigh impossible to disentangle the roots 
without sacrificing the best portion of them. 
The roots get hold of the masses of fibre, and 
the plants hang together in an inextricable 
fashion, and can only be separated by drawing 
the knives through them, cutting away roots as 
well as soil, the result being a serious check to 
the plants. The compost should be well mixed 
and sifted through a ^-in. sieve, or even a 
i smaller mesh for very tender-rooting subjects, 
and should be placed in the box without any¬ 
thing between it and the drainage. F^om such 
a compost it will be found that the plants will 
lift each with a little ball of soil attached to 
them, and without in jury to the rootlets, un¬ 
less they have been allowed to remain too long 
in the box, when, of course, they will get root* 
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bound, aa in a pot, bat which cannot happen if | 
they are shifted in a reaaonable time. When 
young seedlings or cuttings are pricked off, 
they are usually entirely shaken out of the soil 
and dibbled into the boxes, and some prefer to 
make a deep, or rather perpendicular, hole, and 
drop the roots straight into it—a good plan in 
planting out permanently, but not in pricking 
off. A blunt dibble should be used, and a 
round, rather wide, and not very deep hole 
should be made, into which the roots should be 
dropped in a bunch, and the soil pressed gently 
over them. When the plants come to be lifted 
out of the box, the difference between those so 
treated and others which have had the points 
of their roots let down deeply will be apparent. 
The first will lift with a ball of roots clustering 
round the base of the plant, and ready to take 
possession of pot or soil, as the case may be ; 
but the second will be found to have rambled 
considerably “from home ” and difficult to lift 
With all the roots, the best of which will have 
spread along the bottom of the box. In trans¬ 
planting from the cutting or seed pot to the 
irame, the same rules should be observed, as 
regards compost and planting, as have been 
given above, and the plants should not be 
crowded ; but no more room need be given them 
than will just allow of a moderate ball of soil 
being lifted with each plant. If the soil be 
light and finely sifted, and allowed to get 
slightly dry previous to transplanting, the 
lants will come up easily with all their roots 
y just grasping the plant and soil in the band, 
and they should be dropped into their places 
in the flower bed in the same way, and with as 
little interference with the soil as possible. 
There are, however, some border plants, annuals 
particularly, that do not succeed with inter¬ 
mediate transplanting, but should be transferred 
from the seed bed to the border at once. Stocks 
and Asters are examples of this. With care 
they may be pricked off from the seed bed and 
afterwards transplanted, but the check, less or 
more, which they are likely to experience is 
sure to tell upon the quality of the flowers. 
The best plan with all such subjects is to bow 
very thinly in a fine soil laid upon a hard bot¬ 
tom, into which the roots cannot penetrate, and 
transplant from the seed bed. The seedlings 
will pull or lift up with the best portions of 
their roots intact, and if the border has been 
’suitably prepared for them, they may be let 
into the ground with a dibble or trowel, first 
making a deep hole, into which the tap-root 
should be drawn perpendicularly. 


THB COMING WBBK’S WORK. 

. Extracts from a Garden Diary , May 23 to 28. 

Sowing Olant White Cos, All the Year Round, and 
Tom Thamb Lettuces. Planting out first batch of 
Asters. Planting out Celery. Earthing up Potatoes 
and Broad Beans. Mulching Raspberries with half 
rotten stable manure. Manuring and digging up ground 
for Cabbage, Savova and other winter Oreens. Giving 
Plum trees on walls a good washing with Quassia chip 
water to keep off green fly. Bowing Melons; also 
Teleirraph Cucumbers. Potting on Balsams and Chry¬ 
santhemums. Looking over Rose walls, nailing in all 
the shoots that require it, and giving them a good wash¬ 
ing to kill green fly. Sowing Autumn Self-protecting 
Broccoli, to come in for lifting and laving in in cold 
frames for winter use. Oetting all bedding plants 
planted out as fast as the weather will permit. Digging 
ont Celery trenches, and getting the manure into them. 
Sticking and earthing Teas. Sowing Green-curled and 
Broad-leaved Endive, and Mustard and Cress. Potting 
off Solanums, Celosias, and Lemon-scented Verbenas. 
Pricking out Celery and Cauliflower plants. Looking 
over British Queen and President Strawberries in the 
open ground, and picking off all the late and weak 
blossoms, so as to make sure of some line fruit, and 
getting them netted. Sticking Scarlet Runner Beans. 
Cleaning out all catch pools, and seeing that all drains 
are free so as to be ready for heavy storms should they 
occur. Sowing Canadian Wonder French Beans, or 
Radishes. Tying in all leading shoots in Peach houses 
Hoeing amongst Gooseberiies and •’urranta, and amongst 
all growing crops. Dusting Turnips early in the morn¬ 
ing with lime and soot to keep off th* fly. Locking 
over Peaches and Nectarines, and Apricots, nailing in 
thi lending siio its, a id wa*hlug them well to kid green 
fly. Putting in cuttings of double Wallflowers and 
Aly**um. Fuming Snow’s Winter White and Walcheren 
Broccoli. 

Glasshouses. 

Stove and Greenhouse Plants. — 

Some of the Gardenias that Howered early and 
were pruned afterwards will now be in a fit I 
state for re-potting. Use a good fibrous peat 
with the addition of some old cow manure, and 
a dash of soot, and avoid over-potting, espe¬ 
cially if they are intended to produce another 


crop of flowers in the autumn. Crotons will 
now be assuming their rich colouring, and ought 
to receive all the sunshine possible to bring 
them to the highest perfection. They will now 
stand a high degree of heat, and young plants 
intended for deoorative work during the autumn 
should be rapidly pushed forward. Dracaenas 
planted out will now require oopious supplies of 
water at the root, and heavy syringings to keep 
down thrips and spider. Give them as much 
sunlight as the plants will bear without injury. 
Of this the red-leaved kinds will bear a con¬ 
siderable degree, but those having white variega¬ 
tion had better be kept lightly shaded during 
sunny weather. The first struck batch of 
winter-blooming plants will now be ready to 
put into their blooming pots. These need not 
be larger than 6-in. or 8-in. ones, as it is neces¬ 
sary that the pots should be well filled with 
roots before the autumn seta in if a fine head of 
bloom be expected. Keep them under raoister 
atmospheric conditions after potting, but when 
re-established carefully avoid over-shading. 
Bouvardias propagated early, and that are now 
established in single pots, should be gradually 
inured to oooler treatment, preparatory to being 
planted out in frames and warm positions out¬ 
side. No time should now be lost in getting 
the latest batches of Azaleas cleaned and potted. 
Avoid giving them too great a root run, unless 
it is desired to get them large in size quickly. 
Where this is the object aimed at, the plants 
should be kept regularly stopped for the next 
two or three months. This will induce a free 
and bushy growth, which will be much assisted 
by heavy syringing! and a high moist atmos¬ 
phere. All young hard-wooded plants must be 
put under growing conditions as they pass out 
of flower, and any that require more root-room 
should be seen to at once, so as to get them 
early established to stand the full sun by-and- 
by. As most of the plants in the greenhouse 
will now be in active growth or flower, a free 
supply of water at the root will be necessary. 
Ventilate freely at all times, and especially 
during mild weather. Attend regularly to 
stopping, tying, and potting off all kinds of 
soft-wooded plants intended for the decoration 
of the conservatory during summer and autumn. 
As the earliest Pelargoniums go out of flower 
they should be gradually inured to full sunshine 
to promote an early ripening of the wood pre¬ 
paratory to being cut down later on. 

Flower Garden. 

Remove to the reserve garden any shrube or 
■ping-flowering plants with which the beds 
any have been filled, and, after planting and 
watering them, shade them with a few ever¬ 
green branches until they get rooted. Alys- 
sums, Aubrietias, early Pansies, Ac., may now 
oe propagated in cold frames or under hand¬ 
glasses set on the north side of a wall or hedge, 
aid if planted out into nursery beds in July 
they will make fine material for autumn plant¬ 
ing ; old plants may be divided and replanted. 
We generally plant ont the beautiful Myosotis 
dissitiflora iu rows, about 18 in. apart, and 
allow the seed to drop on the gronnd, which, if 
kept moist, produces seedlings fit for pricking 
off in August, when if desired the side shoots 
pulled off and treated as cuttings make dwarf 
compact bushy plants, that withstand severe 
winters in which old straggling plants are often 
killed. Any bulbs which must be lifted should 
be laid in by the heels until the foliage has 
gradually died down, when they may be stored 
away in a cool, dry position in sand or dry 
mould ; for, if left fully exposed until required 
for planting again, they become greatly 
weakened by treatment so unnatural. 

The ordinary routine work of mowing, dip¬ 
ping edgings, weeding walks, Ac., will now 
require daily attention. If dry weather pre¬ 
vails it will be advisable to leave the grana 
rather longer than usual, as, when cropped off 
bare with the mowing machine, a severe drought 
burns up the finer Grasses and leaves the coarse, 
strong-e r «wing sorts intact. When such is the 
•ase, and the means of irrigating not at hand, 
the oM-fashioned scythe must be brought into 
play to take off the roughest portions only, 
leaving as much of the oarpet Grass as possible 
to shelter the crowns. Now is an excellent 
time to apply salt for destroying weeds on 
I walks, for in dry seasons it is much more effica¬ 
cious than in wet ones, sudden downpours of 
rain fwquantly carrying its destructive proper¬ 


ties away from the weeds to subjects in low- 
lying positions, sometimes occasioning the 
destruction of valuable plants ; apply it in a 
liquid form, when the barometer indicates dry 
weather. 

Clip Box edgings and water any freshly laid 
down. Train climbers as they progress is 
growth. Clematises, Hops, and similar rapid- 
growing plants on tree stems or stumps, will 
need to be frequently regulated until they 
attain the desired height, after which they look 
best left to grow naturally. Plant out Vines 
for autumn effect, as the foliage of Barbarossa 
and several of the late sorts, such as Alicantes 
and Alnwick Seedling, are charming whan 
tinged with the various shades of red which 
they assume where fully exposed to sun and sir. 
The propagation of tender plants for outdoor 
decoration being now pretty well at an end, it 
is advisable always to keep a reserve of late- 
struck plants for filling vacancies or for atoek 
plants for next season ; therefore any cuttinga 
procurable of weak-growing Pelargoniums of 
the gold or silver tricolor olaas should now bo 
got in, for if not required for this year they 
will make good plants for another season. Ten¬ 
der-bedding plants, snch as the dark-leaved 
Coleus, Alternautheras, Cannes and sub-tropieal 

S lants, will still need protection until we get a 
ecided change to milder weather, as the sudden 
changes of temperature which we have lately 
experienced are exceptionally trying to the 
young tender growths of plants that have been 
growing in heated structures of any kind. 
Vegetables. 

Potatoes on heavy land will be benefited by 
breaking the crust between the rows with 
forks ; those on light soils are more quickly and 
as effectively done with hoes. The plots in¬ 
tended to produce exhibition tubers should have 
the haulm thinned to a couple of steins only, 
and guano or some other artificial manure should 
be applied before rain and before being earthed 
up. Sow Peas for succession in e hallow 
trenches. Veitch’s Perfection, Ne Plus Ultra, 
and Duchess of Edinburgh are fine late varieties. 
Scarlet Runners should be treated exactly the 
same as Peas ; the main crop should now be 
sown, and those up should have their points 
pinched out, which induces fruiting from bottom 
to top. In the event of sticks being scarce, 
they may be treated after the fashion of dwarf 
French Beans, the points of the vines being 
pinched out once a week ; and they may in 
that case be sown in lines 3 ft. apart, but, as 
runners, will require at least double that apace. 
As a dwarf French Bean, for present sowing, 
there is none to equal Canadian Wonder. Aa 
soon as Broad Beans are 30 iu. high pinch off 
their tops; this hinders the colonisation of 
black aphis, and assists the earlier formation of 
pods. JBy way of support to the stems earthing 
up is desirable for this crop. If Beans are in 
request, sow for succession, and also Spinach 
and Turnips; the first sowing of the latter, and 
also those of Onions, Parsnips, and Horn 
Carrots, will require thinning out, and to do 
such work comfortably, in the absence of rain, 
a good watering will be necessary. Provided 
the plants have been pricked out, or are not 
suffering in the seed-beds, defer till the advent 
of showery weather all further planting out of 
Cauliflowers, early Broccoli, Savoys, and Cole- 
worts. Harden off Tomatoes, ridge Cucumbera, 
and Vegetable Marrows, and aa soon as they 
will bear full exposure plant out, but afford 
them some slight protection on cold nights. 

Cucumbers.— Old plants in hot-water pita, 
from which the winter supply of fruit has been 
obtained, will be getting untidy in appearance, 
and most likely infested with spider. Should 
this be so, it will be found the most profitable 
and satisfactory to remove them and plant freah 
ones in a compartment in which the stems will 
not be near the hot water pipes. Young plants 
rai ed in May soon come into bearing, and are 
more easily managed than the old ones ; but to 
secure a supply of fine straight fruit they most 
not be over-cropped ; neither must the Cucum- 
bers be allowed to hang too long upon them. 
Give plentiful supplies of tepid liquid to plants 
in bearing, particularly if they are growing in 
pots. Top-dress frequently, and add fresh 
horse manure to the plunging material, the 
ammonia from which will stimulate the young 
growths, and prove a powerful aid in keeping 
them clean ana free from insects. Dross the 
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planta over two or three times a week. Keep 
the growths thin and evenly placed, and shade 
as little as possible, provided the tender young 
fruit do not scald, as is sometimes the case in 
very bright houses exposed to the early morning 
•un. The best remedy or means of prevention 
la very early ventilation to dry the fruit and 
•light shading until condensed moisture has 
passed away. Plants in pits and frames will 
now give a good supply of fruit; and where the 
demand is not great a few lights will give 
immense quantities, and the more pretentious 
structure in which winter plants have been 
grown may be given up to Melons. In the 
summer growth of Cucumbers thoroughly 
sweetened fermenting material plays an impor- 
taut part, either as a plunging medium in 
houses, or for supplying heat when applied as a 
lining to frames, and on this account a good 
stock should always be ready for use. Ridge 
Cucumbers may now be planted under cup 
glasses on sunken beds oomposed of any refuse 
fermenting material. Shade from bright sun, 
and protect with mats on cold nights. 


TOWN GARDENING. 

GREENHOUSES. 

Who loves a garden, loves a greenhouse too; 
Unconscious of a less i*ropitious dime 
There blooms exotic beauty, warm and snug, 

While the winds whistle and the snows descend. 

—Cottper 

Read what is written in general remarks at 
the commencement of these articles (Gardening, 
VoL II., p. 401), and you will see how advisable it 
is to have plants covered with glass in the dirty 
and smoky air of large towns, not only to keep 
them dean, but to create to some extent an 
artificial and far more favourable atmosphere 
around them than is possible in the open air. 
We strongly advise anyone who loves flowers, 
and has a small piece of garden or a yard or 
flat roof suitable for the purpose, to put up a 
greenhouse or two, no matter how small, though 
the larger the better. Many will object to the 
expense, for you certainly cannot put up any¬ 
thing for much less than £5, and if you have to 
pay for labour as well it will be double that. 
B>it “ where there is a will there's always a 
way.” 

Situation, See .—A greenhouse may look 
oast, west, north, or south, be in a gloomy yard, 
or on the top of the house—something may he 
fonnd that will do well in it. We have known, 
where there was no other place, the small back¬ 
yard entirely glazed over, and shelves put up 
wherever one would go. Glass is cheap, 100 ft. 
of good glass, cut to size, can now be purchased 
for 12s. or 14s. Timber is cheap also, if you 
go to the right place; and any man who can 
use a hammer, saw, and plane, and has some 
idea of construction, can put up a glasshouse of 
some sort almost single-handed. Where a 
choice can be made, choose a good situation, 
this should be open, light, and airy, and exposed 
to as much sunshine as possible at all seasons. 
If you want a lean-to greenhouse, build against 
a wall facing as nearly south as may he, though 
east or west or almost any aspect will do. But 
the best and most useful kind of house is, in our 
experience, a low span roof running north and 
south, ss then you get the full power of the sun 
morning and evening, just when it is wanted, 
and in the middle of the day the sun, being 
•‘end on,” does not scorch the things as it is 
apt to do in a lean-to in summer. For winter- 
work, forcing, Ac., perhaps a lean-to with a 
steep roof against a south wall is preferable, as 
you want the full power of the sun at that 
season. But you can do but little in the way of 
forcing in towns, there is not light enough in 
the winter, and town-grown plants are not 
strong enough to stand it. 

Construction.— Returning to the span- 
roof, a most useful size is from 6 ft. to 9 ft. 
wide and as long as may be desired, or can he 
afforded, with a walk down the centre, and a 
flat shelf or wide stage on each side. If the 
house is more than 9 ft. wide it will be better 
to have two walks, and a stage down the centre 
for taller plants, the smaller ones to stand on 
the side shelves. The angle or pitch of the roof 
may be 45° or less, and the ridge-plate, or pole, 
need not he more than 6 ft. 6 in. or 7 ft. from 
the floor. The footpath may he sunk 1 ft. or so 
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below the ground level, for eoonomy’s sake, as 
in this case there will be no sides to speak of, or 
only a few courses of brickwork, or a 9 in. or 
12 in. plank, and no glass be used except in 
the roof and ends. It is a great advantage 
not to have any high shelves or stages, so that 
all the plants may be below the level of the eye, 
for if you have plants stuok away far above your 
head they are often misused or forgotten, and the 
climbing and reaching in some houses is fearful. 
Whereas if you have all your plants on a flat 
shelf or table, not more than 18 in. or 2 ft. 
above the floor, you can see at a glance if any¬ 
thing wants attention, can perform all watering, 
&c., far more easily, and, moreover, when m 
flower, plants are so much more effective on a 
level below the eye, than spread about on 
ladderlike stages where you often see more of 
the sides of the pots than anything else. Where 
the stages are arranged as recommended it is a 
capital plan to fix a ledge, or board set edge¬ 
wise, about 6 in. deep along the front, then fill 
up the bed so formed with cocoa-nut fibre refuse, 
moss, spent hops, or anything of that sort, and 
plunge the pots in this. This keeps the pots 
cool and moist, defends them from the sun's 
rays, and does away with the necessity for such 
frequent waterings as pots that are standing 
free all round need. Besides, if the moss, Ac., 
is kept always moist, it will greatly help to 
keep up a healthy humid atmosphere in the 
honse, and such things as Primulas, Cinerarias, 
Azaleas, Ac., will do far better on such a bed than 
on open shelves. All woodwork, rafters, sash- 
bars, Ac., should he as light as possible con¬ 
sistent with the requisite strength ; also, use 
large panes of glass, not less than 12 in. wide, 
and 18 in. or 2 ft. long is a good length. Of 
course, where there are schools and children, or 
a crowded street near and much stone-throwing 
occurs, it does not do to have very large panes, 
as it comes expensive to replace them. But on 
every other account have them as large as pos¬ 
sible, for the dirt always collects at the laps 
and edges, and the fewer of these there are the 
lighter will the house be. 

Where there is no other place available, and, 
indeed, in any case, the roof of the house, if 
flat, is a capital position for a greenhouse or 
conservatory. Plants like a wide and open 
view all around them, and perched up so hign 
they are often out of the way of a good deal of 
the dirt and dust that prevails down below. 
Plants often do much better in such a position 
than they would on the level ground. 

Heating.—It is much better to have some 
kind of heating apparatus to your greenhouse if 
you can manage it, but this is not by any means 
absolutely necessary. Many plants, such as 
Auriculas, Carnations, Dentzias, Spiraeas, the 
whole tribe of bulbs. Hyacinths, Lilies, Ac., 
and even Azaleas and Camellias, can be grown 
without any fire-heat whatever, if a little cover¬ 
ing he employed in severe frost; Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, too. are fine, and will fill such a house 
with bloom from the end of September to the 
end of January, with proper management; 
and you may keep in a cellar, or anywhere in 
the house, plenty of Geraniums, Fuchsias, Ac., 
in a dormant state through the winter, to be 
brought into the house in spring, as soon as they 
begin to grow. But, if you do go in for heating, 
do not have anything to do with gas. Never 
mind what the makers tell you, the fumes of gas 
are so searching and penetrating that, however 
arranged, some is almost sure to find its way 
among the plants, and it takes a very little to 
spoil the health and appearance of any number. 
Moreover, it is very expensive, as you will soon 
find out if you try it. And, unless you only 
want just to keep the frost away, do not use any 
of the paraffin lamp stoves; in any case it is 
better to dispense with them. They are not at 
all expensive in the first place, certainly, and 
extremely economical in use, nor are they in¬ 
jurious to plant life to any perceptible extent, 
except when much used ; hut combustion of any 
kind should be avoided in the greenhouse, and 
as these nearly always emit a very unpleasant 
odour, and we want to keep the interior of the 
house as pure and sweet as possible, do not use 
them if you can get anything better. If only a 
very gentle heat is needed, nothing is better 
than a simple brick or tile flue, running along 
one side or end of the house, or round two or 
three sides, or down the middle, or in any con¬ 
venient place. But, especially in the case of a 


lean-to, the heat, whether pipes or floes, should 
be applied as far as possible on the ontside so ss 
to keep the cold out, not against the back wall, 
where there is little chance of frost entering. 
These may be built of brick, with flat tiles oo 
the top, and to he more effectual they should be 
built upon, and not in or below, the gronnd or 
floor, and be free all round, so as to present a 
greater heating surface. Remember, too, that 
if you want a good draught to your fire, the 
horizontal length of the flue must not exceed 
the height of your chimney—in fact, it should 
be rather less to draw well. The flue should 
have a gradual and uninterrupted, though it 
need only be a slight upward inclination from 
first to last, and be sure yon have plenty of soot- 
doors, or leave a loose brick (to be put in with a 
little mortar or clay) at all the angles, so that 
you can easily and frequently sweep the flues 
and keep them clean. The best form for a fire¬ 
place or furnace is that of a deep square or 
oblong pit, lined with fire-bricks, the grate at 
the bottom, and the door or feeding-hole at the 
top. Eight inches square, or 6 in. by 8 in. or 
9 in., and 15 in. to 2 ft. deep from the firebars 
to the top, is a good size for a small honse. If 
there is a nearly air-tight door to the ashpit, 
with a proper draught regulator, and the fire is 
carefully attended to ana made up at night, it 
will keep in in such a furnace as this for six, 
eight, or even ten hours at a stretch without 
attention. It is much better to have the damper 
or regulator below the fire than at any other 
point. Bat it is out of the province of this hook 
to pursue this subject any further. But by far 
the best method of heating, be it greenhouse, 
frame, or pit, is by means of hot-water pipes, 
and, as a very good apparatus—stove, boiler, 
pipes, and all fittings suitable for a moderate¬ 
sized house—can now be purchased complete for 
about £5, we strongly prefer the use of such to 
any other arrangement. The stove or furnace 
should be placed outside the house, and only the 
pipes carried inside, or, if economy and effective¬ 
ness is to be studied, a better plan is to con¬ 
struct a flue, running along inside the honse as 
well, from the fireplace to the chimney ; and if 
the flow-pipe from the boiler, instead of going 
straight into the pipes, is carried along, using a 
tube 1 in. or 1^ in. in diameter, inside this flue 
and then into the beating pipes at the other end, 
a still further gain will result. In this case the 
flue should be made proportionately larger, and 
should be frequently swept and the pipe kept 
clean. For a house not more than 7 ft. or 8 ft. 
wide, a couple of 4-in. pipes carried along under 
the front stage if a lean-to, or a single 4-in. or 
5-in. pipe oarried right round if a span-roof 
house, will, if properly worked, keep up a tem¬ 
perature of 45 s in the house during most cold 
nights in an English winter. 

Ventilation should be provided for by 
means of sliding or lifting lights at the top, ana, 
if the sides are glazed, some of the sashes should 
be hung on hinges, and it is a very good plan to 
have a small opening here and there, with a 
sliding door, in the wall beneath the front stags 
or shelf, opening into the hot-water pipes, so 
that you may admit a little air below, which 
will be thus warmed before it reaches the pipes 
in cold weather. B. C. R. 


Soot and Lime v. Birds.— Those who, 
like myself, are troubled with birds picking 
the buds off their Gooseberry and Currant 
trees may derive some benefit from the follow¬ 
ing remarks : One year I had some of the trees 
almost completely stripped of their feuds ; con¬ 
sequently very little fruit was the result. I had 
pruned early, so as to forward the work as much 
as possible. The next year I pruned as usual, 
viz., about the beginning of the year; after sll 
were pruned, I had both Gooseberry and Cur¬ 
rant hushes well dusted with lime and soot 
mixed, when the bushes were wet, in order that 
the mixture might adhere to the trees, and the 
result has been most satisfactory, not a bud 
having been taken off after the bushes were 
dressed. The following season I pruned about 
the same time ss before, and had them dusted 
in the same way, and the result was equally 
satisfactory. I, however, had to repeat the 
operation as the heavy rains had nearly washed 
the first dressing off. 

Preventive from Gooseberry 
Oaterpillare.— Having often seen enquiries 
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about slips of Broom being good for keeping 
caterpillars from Gooseberry trees, I can gi 'e 
the information that 1 have for many years mad 
sprays of the common yellow Broom (eitner 
with or without flowers) simply placed among 
the branches, and have never known it fail.— 
M. D. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


NOTES ON OUTDOOR FLOWERS. 
Carnations and Picotees. — Plants 
that are in large pots for blooming will need to 
have the growing stems tied to sticks. With 
few exceptions all shoots starting bloom besides 
the leading stems should be stopped, if blooms 
be wanted for show purposes in July. Green 
fly and spittle fly, as it is termed, are apt to 
become troublesome, and should be removed. 
During warm weather a free use of the syringe 
greatly conduces to the cleanliness, and conse¬ 
quently to the health and vigour of the plants. 
Plants in borders that are required only for 
flowers may be allowed to carry several flower- 
stems according to their strength. A top¬ 
dressing of good, rich soil is of great service 
during the summer. 

Wallflowers.— The fine dwarf perennial 
forms of the Cheiranthus or Wallflower are now 
getting into fine bloom. C. alpinus has pure 
pale yellow flowers; C. Marshalli, which is 
said to owe its colour to a cross between C. 
alpinus and the annual Erysimum Peroffskia- 
num, is of a pleasing orange hue ; then there 
is the curious yellow and brown C. Dilleni. 
They are of dwarf growth, forming good tufts 
for rock work and borders, and bloom with 
great freedom. Some attempts have been made 
to cross these with the common Wallflowers, 
and interesting results are obtained, but nothing 
as yet of an enduring character. 

Marigolds. —These should now be planted 
out in rich ground. In the mixed border they 
look best planted singly, aud thus treated they 
make good bushy specimens. A little manure 
water given during the summer greatly assists 
the production of fine flowers. The double pot 
Marigold, or, as it is sometimes termed, the 
Ranunculus Marigold, is a showy plant, the 
large golden flowers of which are very attrac¬ 
tive. 

Mimuluses. —Improved strains of these 
have very large and finely marked flowers, and 
in most cases these are associated with a bold 
vigorous habit. A Cool house is the best place 
for plants in pots, and if well looked after, 
watered, and occasionally syringed, they will 
keep effective for a considerable length of time. 
A pan of seedlings will give a succession of 
plants that will last all through the summer. 

Petunias. —The plants intended to flower 
in the open ground should be got out into beds 
and borders at once, and the first shower 
will give them a start. As an invariable 
rule plants should be put out in the open ground 
with good balls of earth about their roots ; and 
should it become shaken off in the course of 
transplantation, some fine soil should be sub¬ 
stituted in order to afford something to root in¬ 
to at once. Plants put out with but little 
roots and congenial soil about them, are very 
slow in starting into growth. The way to secure 
an effective bed of Petunias is by pegging the 
main shoots to the ground, and leaving the side 
shoots to produce a good surface of foliage, 
which should be pinched out occasionally to 
form an even mass. In this way a grand dis¬ 
play can be had all the summer. Petunias are 
well suited for stone vaseB, beds, and baskets, 
as they hang down over the sides, and form an 
attractive floral fringe. They are also useful 
decorative plants in pots ; and when they are 
well grown they can scarcely be excelled among 
soft-wooded plants. The chief point is to get 
a good-shaped plant by keeping it pinched back 
until the desired form is secured, then it may 
be permitted to flower. The double varieties 
are, with but few exceptions, better fitted for 
pots than for the open ground. 

Saxifraga granulata fl.-pl.— This is a 
most useful hardy plant at this season of the 
year. Its growth is dense and tuft-like, and it 
flowers freely. A fairly light sandy soil suits it 
best. What a charming combination might be 
made of Anemone fulgens, Myosotis, and this 


Saxifrage, with an appropriate edging ! One 
plant of this Saxifrage can be quickly increased 
to many, and it is useful in a cut state, as the 
flowers last a long time in water. 


SUNFLOWERS. 

Thk common Sunflower (Helianthus aunuus) is 
well known in nearly all cottage gardens, and is 
often used in them as a wall plant. There is a 
giant variety of the common Sunflower (H. 
annuus giganteus) which is a plant well adapted 
forthe shrubbery, and the numerous seeds which 
it produces are valuable where poultry is kept. 
The seeds should be sown from March to April, 
and the plants be at least 3 ft. apart. This 
Sunflower grows from 8 ft. to 12 ft. high in 
good soil, and in windy situations Btakes to sup¬ 
port the plants are sometimes necessary. The 
annexed woodcut represents a form of common 
Sunflower, but it differs from it in being dwarfer 



Improved Annual Sunflower. 


and more bushy in habit, and bearing smaller 

flowers with a double row of petals, whilst the 
flowers of the common kind have only a single 
row. There is also a double form of the com¬ 
mon Sunflower, bearing cushion-like blossoms 
of a bright orange colour. 

The Silvery Sunflower (Helianthus argophyl- 
lus) is of smaller growth than the common Sun¬ 
flower, and is furnished with silvery leaves. 
The plant can be kept dwarf by pinching out 
the points of the shoots. This kind is suitable 
for small gardens in which the coarser kinds 
are considered out of place. 

What is known as the Graceful Sunflower 
(Helianthus orgyalis) is a Willow-like herb 
6 ft. to 8 ft. high. Its flowers, which are yel¬ 
low, are produced on long stalks in autumn. 
It is easily increased by division. The dark 
red Sunflower (H. atro-rubens) is a vigorous pe¬ 
rennial, with dark purple stems from 2 ft. to 
3 ft. high. The disc (centre)’of the flowers is red 
or purple, and the petals yellow. It is increased 
by division or seed. 

The best of all the Sunflowers for garden or¬ 
namentation is the Many-flowered Sunflower 
(Helianthus multiflorus fl.-pl.). Its flowers are 
a very good substitute for double yellow Dahlias, 
whilst the plant is thoroughly hardy, and may 
be readily increased by division of the root. It 
thrives in London better than the Dahlia and 
yields a profusion of blossoms from June till 
October. 

The Jerusalem Artichoke is also a Sunflower 
(HelianthuB tuberosum), but except in very 
warm districts it does not flower satisfactorily. 


Double Scarlet Geum.- This beautiful 
hardy perennial is a most continuous bloomer, 
flowering from spring till late in autumn. If 
several of the flowers are tied together in a 
bunch no double scarlet Geranium can surpass 
them in effect. With me this plant never seems 
to increase in size so as to admit of division, but 
that does not matter, as it produces seeds in 
abundance, and they come up freely if sowi. in 
the open garden. —G. F. N. 

Transplanting Flowers. — In moving 
wild flowers or plants, always transplant in the 
twilight. On delicate plants, especially forest 
plants, this operation can be most safely per¬ 
formed after sundown. If there is light enough 
to affect a sensitive photograph plate, it will 


affect the equally sensitive points of the roots. 
If transplanting cannot be done in the evening, 
choose the afternoon rather than the morning, 
and a cloudy or rainy day rather than a bright 
one. The most fragile plants moved or dis¬ 
turbed after sunset and then freely watered 
are often as fresh next day as if they had not 
been touched, although it is well to take the 
precaution to shade them for a while,— Cul¬ 
tivator. 

Hardy Clematises and their Uses. 

—Few plants are capable of being used in so 
many ways as Clematises. They may either be 
employed fer furnishing walls and pillars out- 
of-doors or in cool conservatories ; for ovemm- 
ing tree stumps and shrubs ; for bedding pur¬ 
poses, they are admirably adapted, and when 
well grown they furnish a mass of gay flowers 
for months during the summer. In order to 
induce Clematises to produce a long succession 
of bloom-, liberal culture is necessary—indeed 
indispensable ; for, unless a vigorous growth 
in the plants is secured, they will flower bat 
sparingly. A deep, well-drained soil consisting 
of good, friable loam, rotten manure and leaf- 
mould, is the best compost in which to plant 
them, and during very dry weather liberal sup¬ 
plies of weak manure water may be given them 
with advantage. Although the choicer kinds 
are usually increased by grafting, cuttings of 
the young shoots taken off now and inserted 
in gentle bottom-heat under a hand-glass will 
form good flowering plants under favourable 
circumstances next season.—S. 

Pennyroyal (Mentha gibraltarica).—This 
is a desirable addition to lists of hardy plants 
suitable for carpet bedding. It is one of the 
easiest plants to propagate with which I have 
over had anything to do, and it may be in¬ 
creased with wonderful rapidity. It is not every 
hardy plant that will bear rapid forcing for cut¬ 
tings early in spring, but this Pennyroyal seems 
to revel in strong heat and moisture. It is 
hardly necessary to talk about taking cuttings, 
as its growth hugs the soil, and throws out 
roots at every joint; therefore all one has to do 
is to keep cutting off little plants and potting 
them, or planting them in shallow boxes, ana 
in a very short time they in their turn will bear 
cutting up in like manner. The English species 
of Pennyroyal delights in somewhat damp and 
shady situations, and therefore in porous soils 
this will probably require to be liberally sup¬ 
plied with water, but now that softer quieter 
tints are becoming better appreciated, this 
plant, on account of its close, neat style of 
growth, is certainly a great acquisition.— 
E. H. 

The Umbrella Plant (Saxifraga peltata). 
—This is one ot the best of Saxifrages; its stems, 



Umbrella plant (Saxifraga peltata). 


which are I in. in diameter, rise to a height of 
from 12 in. to 15 in., and bear large terminal 
heads or clusters of bloom, of a blush-pin* 
colour. The petals vary in number from five to 
eight, and the stamens from eight to fifteen. 1* 
is a fine plant for borders in front of shrubs, 
growing well in any good garden soil, the deeper 
and sandier the better, provided it is also moist. 
-R. H. 

Common Honesty (Lunaria biennis) to 
Spring 1 . —This useful plant is not nearly 80 
often met with as it ought to be. In shrubbery 
borders and in half-shady situations it > 8 ver T 
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effective, and succeeds well in any light garden 
■oil. In April and May it throws np numerous 
branching racemes of purplish rose-coloured 
blossoms, which are sweetly scented and very 
useful for cutting. 1 saw a large quantity of 
this plant growing in a market garden near 
London a short time ago, and the effect which 
it produced was very striking. The plants were 
growing between fruit trees, where they 
appeared to thrive remarkably well, and in 
autumn they yield a good supply of bright 
silvery pods, for the production of which they 
are expressly grown. These seed-vessels are 
extensively used at Christmas time in the manu¬ 
facture of crosses, wreaths, and similar devices. 
—J. B. 

A Showy Annual (Malope grandiflora). 
This, one of the most showy of hardy annual?, 
well deserves a place in every garden where a 
bold, showy crimson flower is desired. It to 
from a height of from IS in. to 20 in., and the 
better the plants are treated in regard to soil 
the finer will they bloom. If I wanted some 
extra good examples of it, I should sow half-a- 
dozen seeds in a 3-in. pot in some thoroughly 
good soil, raise them in a greenhouse, and when 
large enough and sufficiently hardened off, 
place the contents of the pot in the border 
without breaking the ball of soil. Treated 
generously in this way the plant becomes strong, 
and the flowers large and brilliant in colour. 
As a rule annuals are regarded as scarcely de¬ 
serving much trouble ; they are sown in hap¬ 
hazard ways, and are often left to take care 
of themselves in uncongenial soils. If the 
Malope be sown in the open ground, it is only 
fair that it be prepared by digging and manuring 
it, and then the seeds should be sown in some 
flight, rich soil i in. below the surface, and 
gently pressed down. The soil that is added 
soon starts the young plants into good growth, 
when they strike their roots down into the- 
m ate rial prepared for their reception. Too 
of ten annuals only root superficially, and then 
when hot, dry weather sets in they soon go out 
of bloom. There is a white variety named M. 

J r. alba, which is the counterpart of M. grandi- 
ora, with the exception of the colour. The 
/variety called M. g. rosea, white flushed with 
rose, is also very pretty, and quite distinct.— 
D. M. 


NOTES ON ASTERS. 

Among the many annuals now in cultivation 
Asters stand pre-eminent, and, when well grown 
and cared for, do more, at a small cost, in ren¬ 
dering a garden gay and effective during sum¬ 
mer and autumn than any other plant with 
which I am acquainted. To see Asters in their 
full beauty, however, they must be grown in 
masses of mixed colours—a way in which they 
show themselves off to great advantage, and 
produce a most striking effect. This being the 
case, the best way is to grow them in beds, and 
it is high time these were prepared. 

Soil. —Asters like a deep, rich soil, and it 
ia only under such conditions that really fine 
flowers can be obtained and the plants induced 
to hold out should dry weather set in. Planted 
in the ordinary way they are mere weeds com¬ 
pared with such as are well fed and can get' 
their roots deep down in search of moisture; 
and when they can do this, the hotter the wea¬ 
ther is the better it suits them. Confined to the 
top shallow crust of earth, they are soon dried 
up and the blooms starved, and this is why we 
so frequently see the poor puny plants that are 
to be found in borders, where, instead of being 
able to grow and develop themselves, all they 
can do is to struggle on for existence. The best 
way to manage them is to dig and cast off the 
top spit to one side handy to be returned to its 
place again, and then trench and break up the 
soil below, working in with it at the same time 
plenty of short, decomposed manure, which will 
have the double effect of attracting the roots and 
affording them ample assistance just as they 
most require it, when expanding and perfecting 
their b oom. Trenching, as usually done, brings 
tiie crude earth to the surface and buries that 
which has been exposed to the ameliorating in¬ 
fluence of the atmosphere—a fact that should 
be borne in mind, as it takes years to get in 
the condition in which plants will lay hold of 
it and start away freely. In very light dry 
■oils, a few barrowloads of clay chopped up 
finely and mixed well in has a capital and last- 
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ing effect on all future crops, and will do more 
in producing fine Asters than any other help 
that can be afforded. The thing to aim at is 
to keep the bottom cool and moist, and, this 
done, all else is clear sailing, as then, if the 
weather is anything like favourable, the plants 
will take care of themselves. When grown in 
groups of three in a border, similar preparations 
are required, or the roots of other plants already 
in possession are sure to rob them and cut 
short their beauty long before the autumn sets 
in. 

< Varieties. —The best of the many varie¬ 
ties now grown is the Victoria, which has large 
globular flowers borne on stout branching stems 
that are strong enough to stand with but slight 
extra support Next to these in point of beauty, 
or quite equal to them in the eyes of many, are 
the French Pmony-flowered, which are almost 
as round as a ball, and have elegantly-reflexed 


petals that give them a richly finished appear¬ 
ance. No one can fail to be satisfied with the 
above two kinds, as they are far ahead of all 
others in every respect ; but if plants of less 
height are required, there are the Dwarf Bou¬ 
quet, which only grow to about 6 in. or so, and 
are very suitable for small beds or pot culture. 
The so-called German Asters are stiff and for¬ 
mal-looking, as the flowers appear as if clipped 
into shape ; but for all this they are favourites 
with many, and are certainly very rich and 
varied in colour. Fifteen inches apart will be 
ample for the plants to be put, unless flowers 
be wanted for show, when more room may be 
allowed. F. 


Japan Knotweed (Polygonum cuspids- 
turn), also known aB P. Siebolai, is a plant of 
sterling merit, now becoming quite common in 
good gardens. Its shoots are very numerous, 
and speckled with purple ; its broadly-ovate 
leaves, which are of a dark dull green, are fre¬ 
quently variegated with faint silvery blotches, 
and its creamy-white flowers are borne in great 


rofusion. Its stately habit of growth, com¬ 
ined with the luxuriance of its foliage, are 
attractions of no ordinary character, which can¬ 
not fail to strike the most casual observer, and 
especially when in full bloom. A native of 
Japan, and is undoubtedly one of the finest 
herbaceous plants in cultivation. To do it 
justice it should be grown as an isolated speci¬ 
men, either on the turf or in some prominent 
position of the garden. The variety compac- 
tnm is a distinct dwarf form with crowded 
foliage and flowers, and is more suitable 
lor the herbaceous border or for pot culture. 
Either of these can now be obtained at any 
good hardy plant nursery. 

4807.—Irises and Ixias.— Of the many 
kinds of Iris now in cultivation none are more 
valuable than the Japanese Flag Iris (I. Ksemp- 
feri). The colours are rich and diversified, and 
the habit of the plant is pleasing. The German 
Flag Iris, too, is very 
beautiful, the individual 
flowers being quite 
equal to many kinds of 
Orchids. These Irises 
may be planted any¬ 
time during the spring, 
and if well attended to 
in the way of watering 
they will not suffer from 
the removal. The best 
time, however, is about 
the beginning of Septem¬ 
ber, whilst the ground is 
yet warm, and they get 
good hold before winter 
sets in, and are thus en¬ 
abled to push away into 
strong growth the next 
year. Kaempfer’s Iris 
enjoys good food during 
the growing season, ana 
it is said that in Japan 
it is grown in very low, 
moist situations. It cer¬ 
tainly thrives, however, 
in light soil to great per¬ 
fection in this country, 
the best plants we have 
ever seenbeing in almost 
pure sand, but there was 
a good depth of it, so 
that the roots could 
during the summer get 
out of reach of the parch¬ 
ing atmosphere ; a free, 
well - enriched, deeply- 
stirred soil therefore ap¬ 
pears to be indispensable 
to the perfect growth of 
this fine hardy flower. 
Iris purnila, the dwarf 
Iris, is a neat habited 
pretty kind, well suited 
for small borders. It 
likes a som e what shelter¬ 
ed position, as the blooms 
expand early in the year. 
It may be planted 
about the same time as 
those already mentioned. 
The so -called English 
and Spanish Iris are of 
a different nature, being 
bulbous-rooted. Of the English Iris there are 
many fine-named varieties, and a collection of 
them forms a beaut ful feature in any garden. 
Plant them in October in well-drained, free soil, 
and when they come through in the spring rr u.ch 
them with Borne good rotten dung. Ixias may 
be planted at any time from September to 
February, but those planted before December 
require some artificial shelter during the win'er, 
as they start into growth before the cold weather 
arrives. Choose for them a south situation, 
sheltered, but open to the sun, and let the soil 
be very free and well drained. A very satis¬ 
factory way of growing them is to plant early in 
a frame or turf pit, which may be covered with 
a glass light, or boards in bad weather.— John 
Cornhill, Byjtect. 

4829. — Double Anemones. — Double 
Anemones as well as the roots of all other kinds 
can be propagated by division. The best time 
to do this is when the tubers are dry and at 
the time of planting. Large tubers may be 
divided into two or three portions, but each 
one must have a growing c row n . Do this with 
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a sharp knife and carefully. The best time for 
planting is the end of October or very early in 
November, not later. The roots should be well 
established before the winter sets in, and yet 
should not be too forward, as the severe frost 
is apt to injure the foliage. If planted in beds 
let the tubers be 6 in. apai^and if in borders, 
make clumps of three or four tubers. The 
Anemone is a beautiful spring flower and 
deserves the widest cultivation.—A. D. 

4849.—Lily of the Valley.— If you have 
a stock already it will probably be just over or 
goint? out of bloom. Take the pots out of the 
house, and plunge them under the shadow of a 
north wall, top-dressing the plants or crowns 
with loam ana manure before doing bo. In 
digging the hole in which to plunge the pots, 
put a layer of lime at the bottom, for the pots 
to rest upon, as it prevents the ingress of worms 
and noxious insects. Leave them there 
till the leaves are well decayed in autumn, not 
allowing them to get dry or neglected through 
the summer, and fine strong crowns will be 
formed under the decayed foliage to flower next 
year. If you have not already a stock get some 
crowns, good strong imported ones, and pot 
them up at once in loam, Band, and manure, 
about equal quantities of each. They will 
flower this year and then should be treated as 
described above.— Girofle. 


4779.—Arum dracunculua 


pureum.—The 


- __ purpuri 

best time to divide this is Just u growth is completed. 
Pull them apart carefully, and plant each piece sepa¬ 
rately in good loam, well enriched with 
C. 


h rotten manure.— 


BOSES. 


Seasonable Hints.— All out-of-door 
Boses should be frequently examined, jusd any 
insects that may be damaging the young shoots 
picked off. Caterpillars will be found to be 
very destructive at this season, and the change¬ 
able weather which we have experienced lately 
will probably bring on blight, which in many 
parts is very destructive to Roses. The foliage 
of many of the early tender-leaved varieties is much 
injured by frost; therefore, every means should 
be used to restore it to health and vigour, such 
as administering liquid manure, to which soot 
has been added, to the plants. Soot used in 
this way is one of the best manures we can have 
for Boses. Where blight has set in, syringe 
the plants well with a weak solution of soap¬ 
suds, or soot and sulphur, in order to stop it. 
I have found soot used with soap-suds syringed 
on the trees in the evening, and washed on in 
the morning, to have restored trees to health 
that have shown themselves to be much blighted 
and the leaves all crumpled up. Tie in young 
growths of climbing Roses, pyramids, Ac., so 
as to keep them in shape. If the young wood 
be allowed to ramble too much, it hides the 
bloom, and thus impairs the effect which the 
plants would otherwise have. Thin out 
standards when they require it, and peg down 
those in beds where necessary. 


larger sorts, as Barbarossas, Alicantes, Ac., we 
make the boxes according to size, and pack the 
Grapes on their sides. I first cover the bottom 
of the box with a depth of about 4 * n - 
of soft hay, then lay a sheet . of 
strong white cap-paper over it, and a piece 
round the sides, weigh the box, take it to the 
Vinery, and place it firmly on one end, at an 
angle of about 75°. I next lay a bunch in each 
corner, and a little discretion will be required 
to cut them of a size that will juBt fit, ana pack 
the others tight, as a bunch should never be 
moved after being once in position ; a little 
praotice, however, will soon make this easy. 
Continue in this way till the box is full, when 
the Grapes should be £ in. from the lid when 
closed, and the stalks, being2 in. or 3 in. longer, 
act as a spring against the lid when shut, thus 
obviating oscillation. Ordinary-sized bunches 
are placed as much as possible on end, as they 
can be thus packed closer together than in any 
other way.—J. S. 


VEGETABLES. 


FRUIT. 

Paokin? Grapes for Travelling— 
After thecare andattention required to grow good 
Grapes, well coloured, with a good bloom on 
them, the next consideration is how shall they 
be packed in order to preserve the bloom from 
being rubbed off them. Different people have 
different ways of packing. Some sixteen or 
eighteen years ago wrapping each bunch in 
tissue-paper, and packing them with paper and 
shavings was recommended. No doubt Grapes 
packed in this way carry wc" 
bloom is left in the packing 
great many Grapes to London and other distant 
places, and the condition in which they arrive 
gives perfect satisfaction. First of all, our boxes 
are all made of g-in. sawn boards, and for all 
ordinary-sized bunches (that is, from the smallest 
to those of 1^ lbs. weight) the boxes are con¬ 
structed with a-depth of 5fc in. I allow 16 Bquare 
in. to every pound, except for more than 12 
lbs, weight, when I allow only 15 square in. to 
a pound, for the larger the box the less room 
they take ; for instance, if I receive an order for 
6 lbs. of Grapes, I multiply 16 by 6, which will 
require a box 12 in. by 8 in., or if for 12 lbs., a 
box 15 in. by 12 in. and 5J in. deep. For the 


THE ASPARAGUS COMPETITION. 
This will be held in the horticultural depart¬ 
ment of the Bath and West of England Society’s 
Show at Tunbridge Wells, commencing on 
Monday, June 6. Notice from those desiring 
to compete should be given to the secretary of 
the horticultural department, the Hon. and 
Rev. F. T. Boscawen, Show Yard, Tunbridge 
Wells. All exhibits should be staged on the 
morning of Monday, not later than twelve 
o’clock. The following prizes are offered for the 
first year’s exhibition, and are (except the last 
two for market growers in Kent) open to 
growers in any part of the United Kingdom. 
Prizes' 1 for Gardeners In Private 
Places. 

For the best bundle of Asparagus grown by 
the exhibitor: 1st prize, £4 ; 2nd, £2 10s. ; 
3rd, £1 10s. ; 4th, £1. The bundle of Aspara¬ 
gus is to consist of sixty heads. The prizes will 
be given to the largest Asparagus, provided it 
be in all other respects unobjectionable. Prizes 
will not be given where, in the opinion of the 
judge, there is no merit. The Asparagus must 
be free of earth, and the bundles will be opened 
by the judges in all cases where they think it 
well to do so. No imperfect or “ double ” heads 
will oount. 

Prizes for Amateurs not Employing 
any Regular Gardener. 

For the best fifty heads, £2 10s. ; seoond 
prize, £1 10s.; third prize, 15a. Grown by the 
exhibitor. 

Prizes for Cottagers. 

For the best twenty-five heads grown by the 
exhibitor, £1 10s. ; 2nd, £1; 3rd, 10s.; 4th, 5s. 
Prizes for Market Growers. 

For the market grower who shall exhibit the 
best three bundles, each containing one hundred 
heads, £5 5s. This prize is offered by the Bath 
and West of England Society. 

For the market grower in the oounty of Kent 
who shall exhibit the two best bundles of 
Asparagus, each containing one hundred heads : 
1st prize, £3 3s.; 2nd, £2 2s. 


A Little-known Vegetable.— In addi¬ 
tion to the vegetable crops commonly grown, 
there are others which would well repay culture 
in market gardens. One of these is Mercury, 
or Good King Henry, so largely grown by cot¬ 
tagers in Lincolnshire. This plant, the Cheno- 
I podium Bonus Henricus of botanists, bears 
pacing material. I senda <*"<*er y°" n ? re.emblini; Spmaeh which 


when cooked, are but little inferior in flavour to 
the finest Asparagus. It is a robust-growing 
perennial, and, when once planted in deep, rich 
soil, requires no further cultural attention than 
a dressing of well-decomposed manure during 
the winter months.—B. 

White Broccoli.— The following varieties 
of Broccoli produce at this Beason heads as white 
as the finest Cauliflowers if care be taken to cut 
them before the protecting leaves open too 
much to let in the light or sun’s rays, viz., 
Dilcock’8 Bride, a capital white variety, the 
Leamington, Watt’s Excelsior, and Cooling’s 
| Matchless, all excellent kinds. Two very late 


sorts, Carter’s Champion and Cattcll’a Eclipse, 
can likewise be had with white heads, if, as 
soon as they show that they are coming in, the 
leaves are tied round them till they are wanted 
for use.—W. T. W. 

Hardy Kales.— I find that the Abergeldie 
variety of the dwarf Curled Scotch Kale is one 
of the best for withstanding severe frosts. It 
is likewise a good sort for supplying plenty of 
sprouts very late in the spring, and Dot running 
to seed so quickly as some of the other varie¬ 
ties do. The Cottager’s Kale, when true, is 
another capital kind for hardiness, and tbs 
sprouts are excellent in flavour when cooked. 
A very old variety of Kale, the Chou de Milan, 
is likewise a capital flavoured sort, but it is not 
so hardy as some of the dwarf Curled Kales.— 
W. T. 

Snow’s Winter Whit© Broccoli.— 
Few vegetables in January or February are so 
acceptable as this Broccoli, when it can be 
obtained true to name. A little seed sown 
now in a good, rich bed of soil, pricking the 
plants out when large enough, and transplanting 
them to their final quarters early in June in 
good, firm land, will, if all go well, give a sup¬ 
ply of snow-white heads at a time when good 
vegetables are scarcest.—C. 

Transplanting Vegetables.— This is 
often beneficial, inasmuch as it promotes early 
fertility in some things, such as Peas and French 
Beans ; the latter stand the operation very well, 
either singly and shaken quite out of the soil, 
or in groups from the seed pot. Cauliflowers 
are the greatest sufferers by transplanting, 
perhaps, of any vegetable. If pricked out in a 
finely divided soil, however, and lifted into 

? ;ood beds before they get too large, there is 
ittle danger of their “ buttoning.” We prefer, 
however, lifting the plants from the seed bed 
with the whole of their tap root, if possible, 
and planting them with a dibble, letting the 
rootR down straight and deep into the ground. 
If the work be dene carefully such plants 
always produce the finest heads. Of course the 
seed should be sown thinly, or the young plants 
should be thinned out well at an early stage. 
Few of the other tap-rooted vegetables, like the 
Carrot, Parsley, and Beet, transplant well, nor 
are they ever prepared for the purpose ; hut it 
is not unfrequently desirable to fill up gaps 
when it is too late to sow seed, and transplant¬ 
ing can then only be resorted to. We have 
transplanted all the above at times with success, 
when the work was carefully performed. The 
difficulty is not the getting the plants to grow 
so much as getting them to produce roots fit for 
use in the case of the Carrot and Beet. Every¬ 
thing depends on the weather at the time and 
getting the long tap-roots up without injury 
and planting them safely. A good, deep, and 
straight hole should be made, the roots should 
be dropped into it as straight as they came up, 
and the soil pressed up against them, not too 
firmly. Watering will be necessary for a little 
while afterwards, especially iu the case of 
Parsley, and if the latter can also be tem¬ 
porarily shaded with branches till it gets hold 
of the ground all the better.—H. 

Out door Ououmbers.— These require 
good land, enriched with leaf-soil instead of 
manure. The seeds should be sown in the 
middle of May in shallow drills, and covered 
slightly without any protection. The gathering 
season is in July and August, and the quantity of 
Cucumbers harvested from 12 in. to 15 in. long 
ia quite astounding, besides additional quantities 
for pickling. We plant amongst the Cucumbers 
Rose Coleworts in the first week in September, 
and when that month is fine, scores of Cucum¬ 
bers are gathered while the Coleworts are smaU* 
In October all the Cucumber stems are olesrea 
away, and then again comes into use the “culti¬ 
vator” for breaking up the surface of the soil sna 
destroying weeds. In November we P*® 11 
Broad Beans between the Coleworts with * 
dibber, the Greens giving tbe Beans protection 
when young, but they roust not be allowed 
get drawn. As soon as they are well up, to 
whole crop of Coleworts is cut in the space o 
ten days. The Beans are slightly earthed up, 
and the crop stops long on the ground. 1 ® J 
add here that when I dig, I do it e ®*°J u v2n 
taking out a trench at one end one spit a p 
only, and the crum, putting in each trenc 
good layer of farmyard manure fresh from 
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stable. I never have any old manure-heaps, 
from which the rain washes all the richness ; 
on the contrary, I bury the manure in a fresh 
state, thus warming the land and charging every 
particle of the soil with ammonia.—R. G. 


Wireworms. —One part of my garden is 
infested with wireworm, and I find nothing bo 
effectual as trapping them with slices of Carrot 
inserted in the ground a little below the surface. 
I place a bit of stick into each slice (forty in 
number) and every other day make an examina¬ 
tion, and my average catch is fully 200; but 
surely in time I will master them.— Gang 
Forward . 

Tea Leaves for Drainage. — I have 
seen it stated that Tea leaves may be used to 
place over drainage of pots I should like to 
know under what circumstances. My experience 
is against their use. Spent Hops, Ac., have 
so often been recommended for keeping drainage 
open, that I eagerly seized on the advice as 
to Tea leaves, they being always at hand, and 
spent Hops not alwayB obtainable. About a 
month ago I used Tea leaves for the above purpo°e. 
A few days ago, thinking that the plants were 
not coming on as they should do, I turned one 
out of the pot and found that the Tea leaves 
had gone into a greyish, pasty mass, which 
looked to me like fungus, and the rest of the 
pots where Tea leaves had been used were the 
same, though pots, Tea leaves, and drainage 
were quite dean when used. I shall bo pleased 
if I can prevent anyone else from doing the 
same as myself and meeting with like failure.— 
Bunn. 

Paraffin Oil and Seeds. —I have not 
experimented with Peas and paraffin, but I have 
soaked both Radish and Turnip seeds in it for at 
least an hour, and afterwards sowed them with¬ 
out their receiving any injury. I tried the 
paraffin with Radish to see whether or not birds 
would object to the taste, as both chaffinches 
and sparrows are ravenously fond of the freshly 
germinated seeds. They were, however, left 
alone, but whether the paraffin saved the crop 
or not, I cannot Bay. The Turnip seed was 
soaked in the oil to test its value with reference 
to keeping off the fly ; one-half the seed was 
steeped and one-half was not, all being sown at 
the same time aide by side. All germinated 
freely, but as the fly spared all the plants the 
experiment proves nothing.—A. 

Shading for Greenhouses.— We use a 
shading material which I have not seen need 
elsewhere. It is very easily obtained and applied, 
and is more efficacious than anything we have 
hitherto tried. The recipe is simply flour 
mixed with cold water or buttermilk to the 
consistency of paint, the best way of applying it 
being by means of a whitewash brush at the end 
of a stake or lath. This shading has the 
advantage of obstructing the light less than 
Brunswick green, which is too dense for any- 
thing but Ferns, and also of withstanding the 
weather extremely well.—C. E. 

To Frighten Birds.— The following I 
I have found a good way of keeping off birds 
at this time of the year : Procure some slender 
rods, about 6 ft. long, and as many Potatoes or 
Turnips, and a quantity of various-coloured 
feathers ; stick the Potatoes or Turnips full of 
feathers, then suspend them from the points of 
the rods ; put the lower ends of the rods firmly 
into the ground, in a sloping direction ; a pendu¬ 
lum-like motion will be maintained by the wind, 
and the result will be that very few birds will 
come near the ground so fortified. They should 
hang about 1 ft. or so from the ground.— H. 
Bunn. 

Fish Net Protections for Fruits 
and Vegetables.— I find that wall fruit 
trees, protected by means of double fish nets 
supplemented by light evergreen branches, have 
tet abundant crops of fruit. I also find light 
coverings of this kind to be of considerable bene¬ 
fit to the earliest crops of vegetables, such as 
Carrots, Radishes, Turnips, Lettuces, Ac. ; such 
coverings break the force of the wind, which is 
far more trying to tender early vegetable crops 
than the amount of frost that we generally ex- 
j»erience during the spring months. They must 
be supported on a temporary framework, at 
least 1 ft. above the plants covered ; and dur¬ 
ing severe weather the amount of protection is 
easily increased.—J. G. 

Gardening on Chalk Soils.— There is 


an error in my article on this subject; at the 
end of the paragraph “Trees and Shrubs,” Plane 
is put instead of Plum. I do not remember 
having seen any Plane trees on chalk (either 
Oriental or Sycamore), but Plums and Damsons 
seem to like the dry bottom.—J. D. 

Cork Tree-guards v. Hares and 
Rabbits. — I have hit upon a good expedient 
for protecting the bark of young trees from the 
attacks of hares and rabbits, and one which can 
be readily applied. The material which I use 
is Virgin Cork, at present so much employed 
in the construction of ferneries, and which can 
be procured in pieces of all shapes and sizes, 
that can be easily placed round the stems of 
young trees, and attached in such a way that 
the attacks of hares and rabbits will be rendered 
ineffectual. The mischief caused to specimen 
trees planted near dwelling-houses, in parks, or 
on lawns by cats and dogs, Ac., may also be pre¬ 
vented by the same means. I first fix the 
pieces in their proper position, and then fasten 
them together with wire or strong twine, an 
operation which can be done at a trifling ex¬ 
pense ; but, of course, such tree protectors 
might be made to closo round the stems, and 
open and shut by means of hinges.—W. B. S. 

The Bottom of h Well.— Did you ever 
see the bottom of a well! When the well is 
partly lull of water it is a difficult matter, but 
it can be done, and we will tell how to do it. 
With ordinary wells it ought to be done often. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


4923. —Cucumbers in the Open Air.—I am go¬ 
ing to try a few Cucumber* outdoors. Should I train 
them up the wall *lde ? or let them run on the ground ? 
— Cucumber. [Let them run on the ground ! 

4924. — Cucumber Leaves Destroyed. — 
W. S. S.—' The leaves are Infested with red spider. Re¬ 
move the worst of them, and well syringe the remainder 
with clear guano water. Also saturate the soil, paths, 
and walls, and keep the house closed for a day, but do 
not let the leaves get dry. The only preventive is a 
moist temperature, free ventilation, and free growth 

4925. -Onions and Beet Failing.—I have this 
season sown a great quantity of Onion seed, and not 
one-quarter of it has germinated. My Beet has also 
failed in the same way. Can some one give me advice 
how to get a crop of Onions and Beet ? Is it too late to 
bow agMn T—J. F. [Beg plants from some • ne thinning 
their crops, and plant them in deep rich soil, and keep 
them well watered till established. You might also 
sow some more seed if you can keep the ground moist. 
The Beet would not be large, but useful, and the Onions 
could be used green.] 

4028.—Potatoes Frost Bitten. — T. JI— A* the 
tors were only just out of the ground, the crop will not 
suffer mucii. It will be a few weeks later probably. 

4927. —American Cranberry. -Cito.— Oxycoccus 
macrocarpus. 

4928. —Transplant! ng Poppies.— Poppy. —Mors 
them at any time whilst in a young state. 

4929. — Cucumber Leaves Dying.— One in a Fix. 
—Red spider is no doubt the cause. 

4930 — J. Jf.—The Auricula sent is a very poor ono 
but may be worth growing as a border flower. 

4931.—Japonicas.— J- 0. Hanley .—The sprays sent 



Fig. 2. —The bottom of a well. 


Illness which the doctors attribute to “ miasm ” 
or “ malaria ” may come from a dead toad or rat 
in the well. At morning or evening take a com¬ 
mon looking- glass, not less than 1 ft. square, 
and turn the slanting rays of the rising or set¬ 
ting sun down into the well. This will illuminate 
its very depths, making it possible to see the 
smallest pebbles, leaves, Ac. Should foreign 
articles be discovered, they can generally 
be taken out by a person descending by means 
of a ladder and using a rake, scoop, or some¬ 
thing of tho kind, the mirror being held by 
another person, and still lending its aid. An 
old tin pail on the end of a pole makes an 
excellent scoop.— Country Gentleman. 

Obituary.—We have to record the death of Mr. 
Robert Benbow—who for the last six years was manager 
of the Beed department at Mr. B. 8. Williams', Victoria 
an t Paradise Nurseries, Upper Holloway, N.-which 
occurred on Thursday night, the 6th inst. Mr. Benbow 
had been for some time iu a weak state of health, which 
was much aggravated by the severe wii.ter and chilly 
east wind we have laDly experienced. To a thorough 
knowledge of his business he combined an amiabl- dis¬ 
position and a gentleness of manners which won him 
the esteem and respect of all who came in contact with 
him. The deceased had only attained the age of forty- 
one years, and leaves a widow and three children. 



Notice. —Readers who posses* *he Garden 
Annual will greatly oblige the Bailor by sending 
him the names oj any good gardens in their 
vicinitu omitted from it, and by making any 
needed corrections in it. Convenient printed forms 
for filling up will be sent by return of post on 
application to the Editor, “ Garden Annual,” 37, 
Southampton Street, Strand, W.C, 
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Fig. 1.—Looking into a well. 


are those of Pyms jaronica, ono of the most besutifu 
of hardy spring flowering trees. It may be grown in 
the form of a bush, or it makes a good wall plant. 
Warm sandy soil is the best for It. 

4932. -Thinning: Seedlings.—F. C.—The annuals 
you mentioned should be thinned out to 4 in. apart each 
way. Gentiana acaulis should be pricked out until well 
established, and then be planted where it is to remain. 
You need no glass over the annuals. 

4933. —Newly Cut Gr^ssor Last Year’s Hay 
for a Hotbed.—May either or both of these be used 
for producing heat for the growth of Vegetable Mar¬ 
rows and Cucumbers in the open air in Cheshire ? and 
would a mixture of mould and fowl dung make a suitable 
compost in which to grow the plants ? What proportion 
of fowl dung may be used ? [The hay will be of little 
use. The Glass would be better mixed with soil, as a 
large body of it gets too hot If the fowl manure is 
old and decayed, it will do well, say three good shovel¬ 
fuls to a barrowful of Boil. If it is fresh, it would be 
better to put it in a tub of water, and make liquid mn- 
nure with which to water the plants when they are well 
established.] 

4934 — Bulbs After Flowering.— I have had a 
fine show of Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus poeticus, 
and Jonquils in a London garden. Should they De taken 
up? or would they do best left where they are for another 
season ?-J. H. W. [Leave them where they are ] 

49 5.— Hyacinths After Flowering. — Throstle 
Jiest .—Turn them out of the pots into a bed of soil in a 
sunny border. Cut off the bloom spikes, and keep tho 
plants supplied with water till the tops die down ; you 
may take them up in October, or leave them in the 
ground where they will flower this spring. 

4936.—Manure for Cucumber Frame.— B. B.— 
Mix the old manure with the fresh when making the bed, 
or make the outsides with the old pianure and put the fresh 
in the middle. 

4037.-Tiger Lily.—1 have forgotten the true colours 
of the old-lashioued Tiger Lily, and will lie obliged for 
a description of the flower and colour of the same.— 
Gkoros. [The petals of the flowers aic reflexed, 
and arc of a rich orango colour with black spots.] 
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4938. -Dividing Daisies and Polyanthuses— 

I have quantities of Daisies and Polyanthuses which I 
shall remove to ihe reserve ground after blooming. 
Should they be divided now, or when replanted in the 
garden in autumn ?—A. A. Stafford, [how ] 

4939. — Lilies in Ashes.— According to directions 
in a gardening book, I plunged pots containing several 
sorts of Lilies in ashes, covering tliem over with about 
6 in. of the same. They are now appearing above the 
ashes and of course have a long piece which is quite 
white. Should I now remove the covering of ashes ? and 
if I do so, will the portion whloh is now white turn green ? 
(Remove the ashes and give the pots a top-dressing of 
good manure and soil ] 

4940. —Shading for Conservatory.— Amateur.— 
As you cannot use tiffany blinds.and as you say whitening 
is objectionable, we would advise you to use “ summer 
cloud ” which is of a Boft green tint and which answers 
the purpose well. It can be got In tins ready lor use at 
any large seed shop. 

4941. — Plant for a Bazaar.— One in a Fix.—A nice 
Palm, or Fern, or ornamental-leaved plant would be 
suitable for a stall in a bazaar. You can get what you 
want at any good nursery or in Covent Garden Market. 

4942. - Manure Water for Plante.— We have a 
tank in the garden into which all the drainage of the 
house falls. Would it benefit any, and what plants? 
We have many Rosea.— Elsie. (It may be applied to 
Roses once a week with advantage : also to any vigorous 
growing plants, but for pot plants and tender things in 
the open air it must be diluted.] 

4943. — Cinerarias and Primulas.— If I sow 
Primulas and Cinerarias now, will they flower in winter 
in a greenhouse with south aspect, hut where only suffi¬ 
cient heat is used to keep out frost? I have been told 
that I can never succeed with Cinerarias, as they will 
infect the whole house with blight, but wish to try, 
nevertheless.— Elsie. (The seed should have been sown 
a month ago ; if sown now, however, the plants will 
bloom early in spring. You must keep the green fly oif 
the Cinerarias by occasionally fumigating them with 
Tobacco smoke.] 

4944. —ABters in Pots.—I have several pots of 
Asters sown in March, and now about 2 in. high ; I have 
planted some singly into 2J-in. pots, but have too many 
to do this with all. What must I do next? should I 
plant them out in batches, and when ? They are sown 
in 5-in pots.— Elsib. [You should put three plants in a 
6-in. or 8-in. pot at once. Plant the remainder out at 
once in good rich soil in the garden, 9 in. to 12 in. 
apart.] 

Captain Corcoran .—Try Clay's Fertiliser. It can be 
obtained from most large seed shops, or from the works 
at Homerton. 

Names of Plants.— Rev. A. T - Arabia albida.- 

Bee.— How can we name plants without seeing them? 

- A. W. C., M ancAester.—Adiantum sethfopicum. 

- M. C.— 1, Narcissus incomparahilis flore-pleno; 2, 

Armenaica vulgaris. - J. S., Lyme Regis. - Spine a 

pruniflolla flore-pleno.- Simpson.— Pelargonium triste. 

- J. B.—l, Anthriscus sylvestris; 2, Cochlearia 

alliacea; 3, Lamium album ; 4, Nepeta Glechoma- 

F. W. B.—l, Pulmonaria mollis; 2, Alvssum saxatile; 

8, SedumoppoMtifolium.- E O.-Sparmannin africana. 

- W. W. Jf.—l, Nut material enough; 2, Star of 

Bethlehem (Ornithogalum nutans); 3, Honeysuckle 
(Lopicera) of some kind; 4, Polystichum aculeatum 
rotnndifoiium. 


QUERIES. 

Buies for Correspondents.—AH communica¬ 
tions for insertion in the paper, and all questions and 
answers should be addressed to the Editor. Letters 
relating to subscriptions, advertisements, and other 
business to the Publisher. In every case the name 
and address of the sender is required, in addition to 
any nom de plume to be used in the paper. QUERIES 
must be written clearly and concisely each on a separate 
piece qf paper and on one side qf the paper only. 
Answers to Queries should always bear the number and 
title qf the query answered. Querists who do not find 
their answers in the usual department mil find them 
in the body qf the paper. NAMING PLANTS -Four 
plants, fruits, or flowers only can be named at one time, 
and this only toh' n good specimens are sent. We do not 
undertake to name varieties qf florist flowers, such as 
Fuchsias, Geraniums, Azaleas. In consequence of the 
large circulation of Gardening Illustrated, it is 
necessary to go to Press a long time before its publi¬ 
cation. Therefore . readers will see the impossibility of 
inserting the-r questions the week they are received, 
and they would greatly lu Ip us by sending them as 
early as possible in the preceding week . 

4945. —Cherry Trees not Fruitful —I have a tree 
(planted about ten years) of Archduke cherry. It Beems in 
excellent health, though it does not grow much. It 
blooms ptofuaely, seta fairly, but hardly ever gives a 
crop. The fruit seems to fail in the stoning period. 
What treatment should I give it to ensure a crop ? I 
deal liberally with it, give it a top dressing every 
autumn, and two or three good drenches of liquid ma¬ 
nure at this time of year. The year before last, the worst 
fruit year we ever had, was the only year it bore fairly 
well. Does It require a great deal of watering in the 
setting and Btoning season ?—X. X. X. 

4946. —Tradescantia zebrina—Will this grow in 
an unheated Fernery ?—BEE. 

4947. -Sweet Briers.—Win a Sweet Brier grow 
in the shade where it gets no sun, but good soil ? Also 
are strong soap suds lb. soap and & lb. of soda to a 
copper of water) good for Roses, Ivies, Fuchsias, <fec. ?— 
Bkb. 

4918.—Plants in Windows.—Will Begonia sem- 
perflorens and B. fuchsioides and others grow in an ordi¬ 
nary window ? or do they require a case ? I have a good 
sized Fernery (the glass about 2 ft high); would they 
flourish better in that ? Also will Fuchsia procurabeis 


grow in a Cocoa-nut suspended from the top of the 
case ? and what plants (drooping) could I grow In two 
small glass bowls, also suspended from the topi I 
thought, perhaps, a sweet Pond weed orlsolepis graciliB. 
—BEE 

4919.—Disease in Geraniums.—Can any one say 
what the disease Is which affects my Geraniums? and 
how I can cure it? It attacks on'y those zonal Gera¬ 
niums which are of the blue varieties, such as Dr 
T. Denny, <fcc., and a sort of red scale overspreads the 
plant and the blooms rot off. In time also the stem (it¬ 
self is decayed away.—A. L. M. 

4950. —Potatoes from Seed —I am going to try 
to raise a few Potatoes from seed. Will any one give 
me some information on the subject?-C ucumber. 

4951. — Fig Unfruitful.—I have a Negro Largo Fig 
on the back wall of my Vinery which has never Dome 
since it was planted three and a half years ago. A Brown 
Turkey Fig by its side has borne freely, and now has a 
promising crop. What should I do with tneNegro Largo! 
TAFFY. 

4952. -Bone8 in Rhododendron Bed.-My gar¬ 
dener, making a bed of Rhododendrons, mixed with the 
fresh soil a lot of half and quarter loch bones. I suppose 
as lime is ruinous to Rhododendrons, these bones would 
be as bad. Is this the case? If bo, what other orna¬ 
mental evergreens could I put in the bed ?— Taffy. 

4953. —Climbers for 8eahore.—I want to cover n 
rough quarry face, having an east aspect close to the sea¬ 
shore, but out of reach of the spray of waves, with 
climbing plants, so as to improve its appearance, and 
would be glad of suggestions as to what sorts of plants 
would be most suitable iu such a locality ?— Goggle 
Eye. 

4954. — Climbers for North Aspect.—I should 
be obliged if any one could inform me what climbers 
could suitably be placed on a hoarding facing the north ? 
I am doubtful if any flowering climber will thrive there, 
but should like some advice.—S narbsbrook. 

4955. —Azaleas Failing.—I have lost several Aza¬ 
leas this year. They Bhed their leaves in the autumn 
and died in the winter. In fact, all my plants of tbi« 
kind are unhealthy. Flowers small. I should be glad 
if you would give an article as to the bt st mode of grow¬ 
ing them. I think they do not like fresh black peat- 


4956. —Fly on Roses.— I remember seeing once an 
article in which the author gave the properties of 
Castile soap as not only effectual In destroying green 
fly on Rose trees, but otherwise benefiting the plant. I 
cannot find that recipe, and ask for information on the 
subject. —Enquirer. 

4957. —Weevils in Rosea—I shall be obliged to 
any one who will give me instructions for the treatment 
and management of Ro-es in pots. Mine have been in¬ 
fected with weevils so bad this spring, that I have scarce 
a bud left on them. They have a syringing every day, 
and liquid three times a week, and are looked over every 
morning. We have a large Ai ricot tree, and within the 
last week that is infested with t>em I should be glad 
for a few hints how to destroy these pests — H. G. 

4958. —Turning a Field into a Garden.-I want 
to change a small Grass field, which Is of a very light and 
sandy nature, into a kitchen garden, and I should like 
to know how to crop it. What kind of root crops are 
the best to plant ? What kind of vegetables are the best 
to grow, and most suitable to the soil named, so as to 
secure the greatest amount of profit?— City of York. 

4959. —Failure of Cucumbers.— My Cucumber 
house, a half span, contains six Cucumber plants. They 
have done well during a month or so, and I have cut 30 
or 49 very good Cucumbers, but now I have lost two of 
the plants. The leaves have flagged very often lately 
during the hot bright days, and 1 have been obliged to 
hhade the glass, and the leaves have gradually got 
spotted with yellow spots, and are at last killed. Was it 
from not having used enough water l or what ?—W. S. S. 

4960 — Brunsvlgia Josephines.— I have a bulb of 
this which I cannot get to bloom. What treatment 
does it require ? Is it now dying down ?-R. H. H. 

4961. — Cropping Heavy Boils.—I have a piece 
of garden 20 jd. long by 6 yd. wide. The soil is rather 
heavy, hut gets a fair portion of sun. What will be the 
best course to adopt with it, as there is nothing of any 
account on at present ? Also, will Scarlet Runners do 
any good in the shade ?— Novice. 

4962. — Disease in Pear Trees.— Some six years 
ago 1 planted a Marie Louise Pear against a south wall. 
It grew rapidly, and in the third year bore fruit. In the 
fourth year there was no fruit, but the tree seemed 
otherwise healthy. The ftfth year there was plenty of 
bloom, but the leaves were shrivelled, and the fruit buds 
came to nothing, the tree still growing. 1 had the roots 
examined and manured, and found they were not touch¬ 
ing the clay below the surface of good mould in which 
the tree was planted. This spring there w- re masses of 
blossom, but the leaves developed worse than ever, and 
all the bloom has suddenly pone off, the tree still grow¬ 
ing vigorously. 1 enclose a few leaves, which, it will be 
seen, are covered with small excrescences on both sides, 
not seemingly due to insect life, and I shall be glad of 
any suggestions for rescuing what may fairly be called 
a handsome tree but for this unaccountable condition. 
—Notnum. 

4963. — Passiflora coerulea—Can any reader tell 
me how to preserve and keep a plant of Passiflora 
ccerulea through the winter ? It is raid to be hardy, but 
I have lost it every winter for the last three years. I 
am Just puttiug out a plant of it again, and should like 
to know how to preserve it from the frost. It is 
on a south-west wall of the house, and sheltered between 
two projecting walls.—W. J. B. 

4964. —Rhododendron Blooms Turning 
Brown.— Will some reader explain the reason of 
Rhododendron buds becoming soft and brown? My 
plants are covered with buds, but being in this state I 
fear they will not bloraom. They are the common kind, 
and are growing ia peat near a pond, and have always 
flowered well hitherto.— Enina, County Clare. 


4965. —Pelargoniums with Deform edFlowers. 
—1 have a very fine show Pelargonium, which baa 
several good trusses of flowers on it, but every flower na* 
one imperfect petal, and it was just the same last year. 

I had it as a cutting this time last year, and it bloomed 
in autumn. Is there any remedy ?— A. A. Stafford. 

4966. —Chemical Manure for Celery.—I should- 
be glad to know if chemical manure will answer instead 
of stable manure in the trenches for Celery ; and if so, 
to what extent should it be used?—W. S. 3 a eats. 

4967. —Moving Rose Cuttings.—Should I remove 
my cuttings of Roses, put in last September, and now * 
starting into growth now, or later?— A. A. STAFFORD. r 

4968. —Rose and Clematis Cuttings — What I* 
the pi oper Beason for puttiug Rose cutting* in charcoal 
and water to strike ? also when should Clematis cuttings, 
be struck?— Langara. 

4969. -Filtering Water.—Would some experienced 
person inform me the best way to filter pump water t 
also rain water? My tank is at the top of the house, 
and unfortunately there is a quantity of mineral in it 
from a gravelly sal. When the water is pumped up It 
makes most things of a rusty colour in a short time.— 
Wimborne. 

4970. —Pruning Currant Trees.-I have a Urge 
number of red auu black Currants, 4 ft. or 5 ft., like a 
walking-stick half way up, and meagre growth at the 
top, which has a fair quantity of fruit. They are very 
unsightly, and easily driven about with the wind. Can 
1 make them into dwarfs by cutting them back after the 
fruit has been gathered this summer, so as to get new 
wood lor a crop next year ?— R. W. D. 

4971. —Arum Lilies.—What is the best thing to do 
with Arum Lilies? They have bloomed free all the 
winter in the greenhouse, and are now standing oot ox- 
doors. Also, when should I separate the young off¬ 
sets ?—J. G. 

4972. —Rose not Flowering.—I have a fine climb¬ 
ing Rose fF6Ucitd PerpCtue), which makes good growth, 
and is healthy, but for two seasons has Dot produced a 
single bloom. Can any reader give a remedy 1 Soil and 
situation are first-rate.—H omadj a Baba. 


POULTRY. 


Longshan Fowls. —From the description given 
in Gardening the fowls called Langsnans appear 
to be a very desirable bind. 1 believe, in asking for 
some information respecting them, 1 am expressing 
the wish of others among your readers besides 
myself. It is certain Langshans are known to, at 
least, two of your correspondents. Will they kindly 
give me the benefit of their knowledge and expen.* 
ence ? What is their origin ? Where do they come 
from ? —A. I. T. Bovmgdon. 

Fowls Eating their Eggs —Blow one of the 
eggs laid by the hen, and use it as a nest egg. Fill 
the shell with dry mustard, and olose the ends with 
plaster of Paris. Second dose a certain onre.—J. H. 
Fetworth. 

Domineques and Cuckoo Dorkings—A dis¬ 
cussion took place between me and a friend about 
Domineques and cuckoo DorkiDgs. Will any reader 
kindly describe the difference between the two 
varieties in appearance ?—J. H. Petworth. 

Eggs with Pale Yolks.—I believe the cause of 
this to be the want of green meat. I was experienc* 
ing the same thing in my eggs till the fowls had had 
a supply of green staff every day, and now the yolks 
of the eggs are of an exceedingly rich colour.— 
G. F. T. 

Guinea Fowls.—I kept guinea fowls in India 
for some ten years. They were never allowed in my 
garden, but if ever by chance they found their way 
tnere, they not only scratched up seeds, but they 
destroyed tbe beads of certain vegetables, and were 
ruthlessly hunted out by any servants on every 
occasion.—101. 

Antipathy amongst Fowls.—Is there any, 
means of inducing a young cock to overcome his 
diriike to a favourite silver-spangled Hamburgh hen 
which is very wild ? Last year she had 150 eggs in 
six months; now she does not lay quite so many, but 
the eggs are larger. The young cock ib perfectly 
good tempered to all the other tenants of the yard, 
whether bens, pigeons, or ducklings, and will even 
feed chickens, but he has twice nearly killed the hen 
in question. I bad two Hamburgh cockerels last 
year, but preferred to keep this one on account 
of bis beauty for. the hen, thinking tbe mixture 
would produce chickens of good appearance and 
good layers. We have tried isolating him for two 
months, but on joining the hens his antipathy was 
as strong as ever. I am afraid we shall 
have to get rid of him, which is a pity, as he iu in 
other respects the beBt tempered cock we have had. 
—M. A S. D. 

Fowls Pecking each Other—I should be glad 
if any reader could assign a cause or suggest any 
preventive for hens plucking each, other’s feathers 
oat and eating them. I have eight hens and 4 
cross-bred cock, which latter is almost without 
feathers P—E. T. W. 
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Roup In Fowls.—Will 11 Andalusian * at any 
Qtkex. poultry keeper kindly give me recipe to 
cure disease in fowls which I believe to be ronp ? 
They are affected in the eyes and nostrils with a 
kind of froth, and occasionally sneezing. The 
breathing is also affected. I have also two Hou- 
dans which are continually gaping. What shall I 
do with them P—W. T. 


BIRDS. 

Parrot Losing its Feathers.—Between one 
aod two years ago I had a parrot brought uie from 
the West Indies; it was then in good feather, 
principally green, shaded with some red feathers in 
tail and wings, the latter being shaded down to 
parple and black; yellow on top of head. It soon 
moulted, and then became covered with a grey down 
ower its back and body, and for the last year has 
continued so. Its head and neck are well covered, 
hat although new feathers keep Bpringing about 
it body it keeps picking them off and breaking those 
in its wings, and picks itself very much. It has a 
good large cage, which is frequently thoroughly 
washed in strong soda and water. It is very lame, 
*nd the greater part of the time either on the top 
of its cage or running about the floor. It is very 
healthy. I feed it on boiled milk and bread. Indian 
Corn, dry br^ad sopped in tea, and Nuts. How am 
I.to promote the growth of its feathers, and stop it 
breaking them, or picking them oat ?— Demerara. 

.King Parrot.—In answer to the question of B. 
'Wilson, April 30, I have had a king parrot for 
twelve years. He came from Australia, and he has 
always been and is now perfectly healthy. I feed 
bim entirely upon Maize, water, and sand, fresh 
every day. Occasionally when losing his feathers, 
I give him cayenne pepper on a small chicken bone 
without meat—J. F. C. 

Canary Unhealthy.—Yonr bird has asthma. 
Pat him m a cage wire4 °nly in front, and be care* 
fnl to avoid draughts. Instead of his usnal seed 
give him for one day sponge cake moistened with 
sherry wine. Repeat this diet again in a day or 
two if necessary. Give also a little Plantain leaf. 
This treatment I have found very effective for the 
above complaint— Crewe. 

Canary Throwing her Eggs from the Nest 
Parasites are probably the cause. Well whitewash 
the breeding cage, adding to the wash a small 
quantity of carbolic acid. Thoroughly cleanse the 
neat box before using again, by scalding it with 
toiling water. Afterwards, while the hen is build¬ 
ing, and occasionally while sitting, dost the nest 
with Keating’s Insect Powder.— Chew*. 


Illustrated Catalogue of Perennials. 
'THE present year’s issue of this Catalogue, 

JL containing many rare and choice Hardy Perennial*, alto 
flection* of Hardy Terrestrial Orchid*. Primula Sleboldi, Climb- 
tag and Trailing Plants, ao untie* and Bog Plonts, Ornamental 
Or«**cs and Bamboos, Mirsccntaa, fte., may be had, post free, open 
Application. 

THOMaS S. WAIIE, Hale Farm Nurseries, Tottenham, London. 


THIS HOUSEHOLD. 

RADISHES. 

There are many varieties of Radish in cultivation, 
but are usually classed under two well-known heads 
of long rooted and Tnrnip-rooted Radishes. The 
common Radish is a native of Asia, but has been 
enltivated in Europe from the most ancient times. 
In order to grow Radishes tender and crisp, moist, 
rich soil is necessary. There is little difficulty in 
having Radishes all the year round if a frame and 
hotbed can be made up early in the year. When 
grown in a hotbed the seed shonld be sown rather 
thickly, as the young plants which may be thinned 
ont are almost equal as a salad to the roots. After 
March sow every fortnight in the open air, and give 
plenty of water during dry weather. Crops sown in 
autumn will need protection during the winter. 
Radish pods may be easily had by planting root* 
’J ft. apart in good soil. The mistake is general of 
pulling Radishes for eating long after they have 
passed the edible stage. 

Radishes Eaten Raw —To be eaten in per¬ 
fection they should be freshly pulled and tender. 
Wash them thoroughly, and leave about 1J in. of the 
stalk. Cut the fibres from the bulbe, and lay them 
in cold water for an hour. 

Boiled Radishes.—Boil Tnrnip Radishes from 
20 to 80 minutes; drain, and serve th*m with melted 
butter or white sauce. Common Radishes should be 
tied in bunches and boiled, then served on toast 
like Asparagus. 

Radish Pods to Pickle-—Gather the pods when 
the seeds within are fully grown, bnt soft, i.e, 
T7ben they are in the condition' of green Peas. 
Wash them in salted water, pat them into glass 
bottles or nnglazed jars, and ponr cold vinegar over 
them; as the vinegar becomes absorbed, add more, 
and when the jars are fall and the vinegar no longer 
shrinks, tie down closely and store in a dry place. 

Cooked Radish Pods.—These cooked in the 
same manner as French Beans are equal to Marrow 
Peas, and very similar to the small Asparagus sold 
in Covent Garden under the name of Sprue* 


Slagle Dahlias and French Marguerites. 
•THOMAS S. WARE has pleasure in announc- 

I Ing that hi* new sp ei.il list of the above Is ready, contain lug 
a fine selection of single Dahlia* and the beat of the Marguerites, 
alio n number of specially ehoice Novelties In Antirrhinum* 
Phloxes, Pentstemons, and Chrysanthemums post tree on appli 

Halo Farm Nursorio*. Tottenham. London. 


New Fuchsias and Chrysanthemums. 

T WALLACE, F.R.H.S., is now sending 

Us outth so splendid Fuchsias. Mis* Llzse Vidlcr and Ituhi- 
peter, post f ee, 2s 6d. each. 8eo all gardening paners. New Chry¬ 
santhemum. Angel inc a splendid exhibition variety . colour , a bright 
(olden %mber, shaded cinnamon : tw«» flm-class cmittcates; Is. fid. 
each New Coleus, Hooter I. the King of Coletu. the most bril- 
liuntyet Introduced; -class certincate Royal Horticultural 
Society ; Is 6d. each. Wallace'* Dwarf Ageratum, a perpetual 
bloomer. Invaluable for cut flowers, 4s. ner dozen New Tratie*- 
catitiu quadrtcolor, lovely for not* or basket*, 9d. each 6*. per 
dozen. 1 welv« choice Geranium* for pot culture. 6s., post free, 
cash with order — Ptilntt llond. E. st Dulwich. K- 


Bedding Plants. 

J WALLACES grand strain of spotted Mimu- 

i lu». 2*. dozen New Double Troptroluui luiium Genuine 
Oroszhoff, fid. each. 4s. doxen. Tropieolitm Ball of I'Tro.Ss dor ext 
Geraniums—Vesuvius, 3s. dozen; Happy Th .ughi, 2s. Ud.; Distinc¬ 
tion. as. ; Bronze 4s. per dozen. Cape-scented i’einrgonium* 8*. 
do sen ; Lobelia, Verbenas, and Harrison's Mu-k, is. dozen: Agera 
turn. Heliotrope, and Crimson King Petunias is. *d. per dozen 
Abntilon<,4* dozen. Mesenihryantnemum variegatmu, Is dozen, 
6s. ICO. Dshllas all the best. 3s p-r >’oz-n, ?0» per 100. Bluebeard 
Lobelia.2s. per d zen. Golden Pyrethrum 2s 100. All t ho above 
sent post free ; cash with order — Pell.i't R ad. Eas t Dulwich, H .B. 


The very choicest Seeds, full sowings, in Six¬ 
penny Packets, through post for stamps. 
1UEW CORBEILLE EMPEROR STOCK, 

LM Twickenham purple Queen Stock New Canary yellow Wall¬ 
flower-leaved BlennIU Stock (excellent market plant for pots). 
Prize German Wallflower. Auricula alpine '«x*ra fln«i, Emperor 
William; blue Pansy Polyanthus Floor* Castle nnd Dean's fancy 
nuw Cupe Marigold (Meteor;, the new double Mur Weed. French 
Dwarf Mar gold (exquisite strain), new doable flowering Silver 
Yarrow, Aqullegia jucunda. Myosotis alpestrls coini>acia (bine, 
white, ai’d rose mixed), new dwarf A'pine Poppy single dwarf 
perennial* of treat beau'vi, Wallflower (Golden Tom Thumb rind 
Early Dwarf Dresden) Yucca floriosa. angustlfulla, and fllamen 
tos*. Grcvillt* robust- Viola <be>t bedding sorts in mixture. 

* Collect on jf l'J varieties of Choice Hardy Perennials (.seeds), 3s. 
WM. BAYLOK HARTLAND S 
OLD ESTABLISHED SEED WARKHOU-'E. CORK, 
fif The Paris Exhibition Prize Pansy, U. ad., 2s. «d., and 5s. 
per packet. 


Fern Gases I Ferneries 11 Fern Cases 11! 
ULEGANT Bent-glass Fern Cases, new designs, 

J_f oil latest improvements, prices from 45s. to 55s Elegant 
bent-gl ss outside window Ferneries, from 60s. Photos on appro 
—W. RAGLAN, 15. Mornlngton Iliad, New Cross. 


The Chief Bundle 
AF the Season is now ready. Forty separate 
Vs packet* of new Flower Seeds, all different, for Is.; double 
quantity for Is. 9d. We thus eclipse ail other offers, hoping to 
secure patronage for our miscellaneous Seeds. Agent* wanted 
to canvass in spare time. Liberal commission. Experience not 
nece-mj. 

H. HOWELL Flaekwell Heath. High Wycombe. 


"WOW is the BEST TIME to TRANSPLANT 

ll HOLLIES. 

STANDARD GOLD and SILVER HOLLIES, perfect specimens 
from it's, fid. to 31s. Sd. each. 

PYBAMl ns. 54 to 4 ft., from 7s. 0d to 10s. Cd. each. 

GREEN HOLLIES, for Hedges, 12 to 15 Inches. 21s. per 100. 

„ 15 to 18 inches, 80s per 100. 

RICHARD SMITH A QO-. Nnrscrymcn, Worcester. 


Cheap Bedding Plants. 

H J. HARDY, F.R.H.S., offers fine, strong, 

* and healthy autumn-struck plant* «.f the following :— 

fi ERANIUMS, Vesuvius and other best scarlets 

VX from dngte pots. 2s. oer dozen: from storo-. 12* per 100 
Master Christine and Madame Vaucher from single puts, is. 6d. 
15s. per ICO. New Life, C. F. Gem and MayQueen, Ss. per dos. 

HALCEOLARIAS, aurea floribunda from single 

VJ i ots. Is. «d. per dozen : 10s. per 100. 

T7ERBENAS, best named sorts from single 

Y p -t* Is- 9d . per dozen ; from stores. 8s. per 100. 

T OBELIaS, Emperor William, brilliant blue, 

Jj proved to be the best dwarf for borders, from single pots, 10s. 
per 100: from stores es per 100. 

DAHLIAS, fine show-named varieties in single 

U pot*. 4*. 6s. per dozen 

A reunction made for quantities. Terms cash. Package free 
Extra plant* for carriage. 

QTOUR VALLEY SEED GROUNDS, Bures, 

O Suffolk. Catalogue post free. 

Moss Roses in Pots for Planting Out now. 

1 dozen distinct varieties for 16a r , including 

Little Gem, the beautiful new miniature variey: While 
Ba'h. crested; Souper et Notting. the largest and *wee’est of all 
Mo>s to***, Ac.. Ac., basket and packing free for cash with order*! 
2 aoren 3,’s last of Rose* in pot* and Clematis, pest freo —GBO. 
COOLING A SON The Nurseries, B'th._ 


Picturesque Rock Gardens, 

FERNERIBH, WATERFALLS. LAKES, and HOCK i STREAMS 
DB-IGN VO and formed In NAT< RAL or Artificial Rock. 

LAKES, rONDS RRSBRVOIRS, STREAMS, Ac., concreted 
effectually by PULHaM A HON, BHOXBOURNB, who have 
executed ow 200 works In England. Scotland. Ireland and Wale*. 

MATERIALS such as TUFFA, mPAR, OOLITE, SANG and LIMB 
STONE. Burs and Cement (applied from our depots at BKOX- 
BOURNE. Tottenham, and Brlxton where It may be seen. 

VULHAM’H BALL VALVE for stopplug cutlet* of LAKES, 
PONDS. STREAMS. RESERVOIRS, Ac., is most Simple, effective, 
and inexpensive, eanr.ot get out of order. Prices, Ac., sent on re¬ 
ceipt of stamped envelope.____ 


To be obtained of all 

rpHE NEW GARDEN HOSE. — Made upon 

J. the principle of the New Fire Ho*e used bv Capl. Shaw, C.B., 
Chief Officer of the London Fire Brigade. There are 12 reasons 
why It Is better than any rubber or faerie hose, and not the least 
Important ones aro—1st. It «* much cheeper ; 2nd. It is by far mors 
durable.—MBRRYWBATHER A SONS. Manufacturers, 63 Long 
Acre London. Works—Greenwich. Private customers supplied 
at trade list prices; sample free. 


rpo be Sold cheap, 3 to 4 bushels dwarf Beans, 

JL r..«ii.» Wonder, very fine •amo’e. lowest price 17s. per 
bushel.—Address to il2, Prinoesa Road, Birmingham. 


Ferns t Ferns 11 Beautiful Ferns ! 11 
•THE CELEBRATED DEVONSHIRE FERN 

J. PAOKBi', contain!! g lo of tht-s” most b autlful plants, many 
varieties, named, suitable for window gardening table decoration, 
Ac., t gether with full printed cultural directions and particulars 
of soil in wh'ch to grow them and ample Instructions for makiDg 
rockeries and Wardl»n and other Fern ease*. Price Is. 3d., free ; 
100 nssor'cd root*, larger growth, 5s. 6d., not to include carriage. 
ENGLISH MAIDEN-HAIR KERN* (Asplenlum Adlantum at- 
grunt) 91. per dos.. free —J. SEWARD, Barnstaple._ 


Notice. 

KTEW FUCHSIAS, MISS LIZZIE VIDLER 

Jul and TRUMPETER Reduction in price.—The opinions of a.l 
the Horticultural Press prove that these lovelv varieties are the 
best that have yet been raised, being (as Fuchsias) all that could 
he desired,lor they combine freedom of grow.h with good habit, 
proflacing abundance of bloom of an entirely new colour, in proof 
of which read testimonial, also Qardmtr't Mag^xitu, April 16. 
Owing to their being such splendid plant makers we are able to 
offer them in good plant* at a price that will enable every lover 
of reniiy good fuctatiat to secure iheae splendid varieties at once. 
Price 2s ,3s., and 4s each 10s., 30s., and 40s. per dnz. Testimonials 
free.—JONES A NOR TH. Hope N ursery, Lewisham, Kent. 

pOLEUS.—Having a Select Collection of the 

\J best and mo*t distinct of the German, Australian, Bull's, 
Carter'*, and Canneli's. we are able to offer them in good plants at 
a price that wl.l enable everyone to secure these lovely tlant*, 
without which no colledl in l* perfect; 50 varieties In single pots, 
12*. 6d.. lz ditto 4s , package free; 50 mariettas, post fne, 10s. ad., 
12 ditto, 3*. i Dahlias, 12 of tho scry best, 3s. od. : 12 grand new 
double Petunias fringed, striped. Ac., 6s ; 12 double Geraniums, 
picked from a large collection as oese In habit, quantity, and 
quality of bloom, 6*. 6d.; 12 very distinct Z"nols, Including Dr 
Denny, nearwf blue; Guinea nearest yellow; 8. H. Ja-oby, 
nee pest crimson, 6*. 6d.; Jacoby, Denny un Guinea. 1* Id each; 
2s 6d.the3 ; 12 Lobelia Blue Beard, the best variety,2s 2d.; 12 
Lobelia " What s that?” bright rcty purple a new c, lour, very 
effoctive, 2s. 2d.; Geranium La France.cross between Zonal and 
Ivy-Unf, first-class ccriiflcbte. as belsg the most novel and eistlnct 
thu g incommrrce, a decided acquisition. Is. 2d. each; cuttings, 
of ai-yof ab..ve half-price: Lantinaa beautiful for greenhouse or 
bedding 3 hade* of colour on l bloom, 6 varieties, 2s. 12 Agera¬ 

tum Swanlev Blue, Is. 6d.j 12 C:mn<ui's nrlze Miniulu*. tho best 
yet raised, 2* 6d. The to low ng are all from imported seed: 
Aat'rs. Ten week Stocks. Phlox Dmminom , i grandiflora, French 
Mangold and Everlastings 3 d. sen, Is. 3d.: 12 seed.lng Holly¬ 
hocks, saved frem grand varieties, 5s. sd.; 12 Bronze Oeramum 
Black Dounlas, 3* 6d. : 12 liver Variegated. 3a.; 13 Uannelt's 
stralrs of seedling double Petun'ns 2s 6d ; 12 Verb nas. Is. 6d. -, 
12Sensitive nianta 2«. fid. Now C -leua, The Qneen (Canneli's), Is. 
each. With all orders of £1 a plant of new Fuchsia Miss Lizzie 
Vldler (se« other advertisement) will he put In gratis. P.u O. 
payab'e Loampit Vole Post free. Cash with order. Testimonial 
from R J. shepherd B>q. l'arsonstown. Ireland. ‘ Gentlemen,— 
The Coleus and Dahlias I had from you are nice plants, and 
although the distance from Lewisham to Parsonstown (Ire and) la 
to great, vet they arrived to nice and fresh, that now they are 
planted, they show no s'gn* of havirg had a check —Yours faith- 
ful y.K J. nhepherd; to Messrs. JONES A NORTH, Hope Nur¬ 
sery, Lewi*ham, Kent.” 

■p OOTED Cuttings and Choice Seedlings Bale 

±U and free by post at following prices. The toedl.ngs are raised 
from the best Imported and other te»d* of the best strain* In culti¬ 
vation, testimonials being constantly forwarded from all parts of 
the country from customers who purchased from my stock last 
season, the prices belrg such, ana any quantity sent mixed OS 
required by purchaser, and so safely packed, they are within the 
reach of the c tti>g»r, as well os their more favoured neighbours. 
Coleu* the beat varieties is fid. dozen.« selected, la, ; mixed with¬ 
out names la. 2d. Ge anioms, good mixed kinds. dozen Fuch¬ 
sias, very choice, including Earl of Beaconsfleid, fl for Is. Petu¬ 
nias, 8d. dozen Mit»ulus, 6 for 8d. Alternantherm magnifies, 
4*. per 100 35s per 10CO Musk, 3 for 7d. Acacia lophantha. 2 for Td. 
Veronica,2 for7d. Golden Feather,Is.per 100. Ageratum dwarf, 
6 (or 8d.. or Is. 2d per dozen. Chrysanthemum tnodorum beauti¬ 
ful double white for bouquets, 6 for Is Veibena*. Is. 6d. per dozen. 
Heliotrope, Is fid. dozen, 6 for 8d. Begonias. 3 kinds, Is. Hodtun 
earn cum. for rockery or suspending in baskets. 6 for Is. Winter 
Cherry 8 for is. Bas<ms, 6 for 8d. Marvel of *v-ru. 6 for 1* 
Dwarf French Marigold, As er, stock*. Phlox nod Everlasting*. 
3d dozen—W. H *MITH. East of Bngianl Penny Packet Seed 
Establishment, Framingham. Norwich, late of Helleadon. 


Choice 

SUMMER 

FLOWERS 

1881. 


•THE LAWSON SEED and 

J. NURSERY COMPANY (Limiteo), 
Edinburgh, are booking order* for the leadli g 
Beddinir-out Plant* viz., Veroonas. Gera¬ 
niums Calceolarias Ac , for present delivery. 
Catalogues may be hod on application. 


A HEALEY, North Walsham, can now send 

* In good plants (not rooted scrap*), as under, free for cash 
with o der :— a. d. 

Dr. Denny’s and Lemolne’a New Zonal* of 1830 - - 1 o each 

H. Cannell, the new double blue.2 fi 

Grand New Exhibition kinds, 1879 6 0 doi. 

Ditto ditto ditto 1878 . 4 0 .. 

Mr* Pollock.4 0 „ 

Sliver Edge.2 fi 

Twelve Cuttings of Single and Double Zonal*, named - 3 0 

Twelve Cuttings of Coleus, 1880 . 12.. 

White Vesuvius.3 for 1 0 

MadvmeA. Bal et.I for 1 0 

Madame Thiers, large double white - - 2 for 1 6 

Candldisstma plena the purest and best double white 2 for 1 0 

OLive Carr, a eautiful large pink.0 0 each 

Leviathan, the largest salmon raised, 3 in- across - 0 9 „ 

London, the largest scarlet - - - - - - .09 „ 

Twelve Wlnter-nbwei ing Zonals, In strong plants - 4 0 dos. 

Double Petunias .... 3 gnmd sorts for 1 0 

Gulden Jewel, the same flower as Laxion Jewel, but 

with variegated foliage.- 1 0 each 

Lizzie Brooks, one of the grandest Zonals raised - 0 0 „ 

La Neige, double white with sliver fo iage - - .00,, 

Tuberous-rooted Begonias.4 0 dos 

Show and Fanvy Pansies, to name, all the best - • 0 0 „ 

Exhibition 1 inks, to name - ... - . - 6 0 „ 

Coleus of 1880, in large plants. 3 8,, 

Ageratum Cannell s Dwarf aod Swanley Blue - . 1 6 „ 

Lobelia cirdlnalls, the Cardinal flower - - - -to,, 

Telegraph Cucumber .... 20 seeds fur 1 0 

Saiiffatticm fnutrtmUtd Htt frm. 


Choice Bedding Plants. 

J POWLEY has much pleasure in offering the 

t following strong, healthy plants at the undenaeniloecu 
low prices, care'u ly packed to travel any distance by rail, or post 
fne,for ca<b with order. per dos.—s. d. 

Ageratum Imperial Dwarf .. „ .. 1 3 

Calceolaria Golden Gem .. .. .. 18 

Geranium Crystal Palace Gem .. .. 3 0 

„ Beauty of Calderdal* .. .. 3 0 

„ Master Christine .. .. 3 0 

„ Mis* Kingsbury. 3 0 

„ Mrs. Pollock .. .. 4 0 

„ Vesuvius. 3 0 

„ mixed, without names ., ,. 3 0 

Lobelia Crystal Palace compacta .. 13 

Verbenas, white, purple, scarlet ., .. 13 

Phlox,herbaceous, choice mixed .. .. 8 0 

Dairies, red and white .. .. ,. 1 0 

Myosotis dlsslti flora .. .. .. 10 

Collections nf Bedding Plants made up on the most liberal terms 
—25 aozen,£1 Is.; 12 dozen, 10s. Sd.; 0 dosen, 5s. fid. To snsuro 
good plants, and prevent dlaappolmment at planting season, early 
orders are solicited, which will be executed in strict rotation. 

J. POWLEY, Florist, Philadelphia, Norwich. 
QOLDEN FEATHER, 100 plants, Is. ; Chry. 

VJ santhemum*. named. Is. 2d. per dozen \ scarlet Vesuv-as 
Geraniums. Is 2d.. po*t freo.—WILLIAM BABNBJ, Pel* Hill 
Nursery, Hillingdon, Uxbridge. 
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NEW FERTILISER. 


Daniels' 


W F have during past years, refrained from manufacturing any Artificial rer- 

ihort diration, ami often latal in tba “ 4 “.^^^ndutal,St «SSi or rojaUbio growth, true and 

,„tKc\T, h ^ 

iiS an"is destined to take the place of aU other Manure.. 

REPORT OP 1U. ^“SMTTO^£*£“““ *» the Norf °‘ k ° hamber 

[CO,T ' 3 MNO.TOLK COCMTV LdBOEdTOET. 

■• Novemwer 22 IS* 1 - 

Messrs DAV1RLS BROTHERS. exper ment and analysis with the entire nature of >our Bt'BKKA. 

•• Orntlemi* -I h-.ye acquainted well D „L, for which ton recommend it t have had a long and 

MANURE and I am aatUfled that’t U admlrnb^ ,*riU^Ieri aad thelr^ffeeu. and mar uny at < nee that rou »»«▼• carried cut 
yarted experience In tne £ u V d il T( ^Te and hare produced a ConceH.ated Manure which fa aafo, odourleaa. and 

>'“■ _ <«„-> FRANCIS SUTTON - 

SOLD BY ALL SEEDSMEN AND CHEMISTS. 

i c b °?j^ 1 ssi^»^ 1 ^«° ^ lb ' 1B ' M: 41b ' 38;71b ' 

Wholesale Agcnta in London Barclay and Som 95. • 6 J°SJ’bK;'waito, Kaah, and 


NOTICE. 

Seeds and Plants of la. and upwards post 

R. W. HEBDKLL. The Nuraerlea WaUingion, Sur. «y. 

ins’ strain. 


CRANSTON’S NURSERIES. 

(ESTABLISHED 1786.) 

CATALOGTJB 
NEW ENGLISH AND FRENCH ROSES 

For Spring of 1*81, 

DAHLIAS, 0LEMATI3, PHLOXES, AND CHOICE 
BEDDING PLANTS, 

Free on application to 

CRANSTON'S NURSERY AND SEED CO. (Limited), 

HEREFORD. 


INTERESTING, Useful, and Valuable to all 

X possessing either a gvrden, greenhouse, stove Ac.. **• 

Near tiCUO species and varieties of plants are Included In this list 
of Hu pages. No llluatiatlon* are given, nor any exaggerated des¬ 
criptions to Induce purchaser* to buy varieties, which on proving 
they generally And ao woefully disappointing. 8peclal attention 
1* given to the underiiientlonol classes, and purchasers selecting 
lrom our catalogue may feel assured that no nun possesses larger 
collections of tho finest aorta. . 

Chrysanthemums, Geraniums, Fuchsias, and other soft-wooded 
plants for g-.irden or gre-nhous*. 

Dahlias, I'ansles, Pyrethrums, Carnations, and other florists 

^Herbaceous and Alplneplants, many hundreds of tne finest and 
m Bedding 1 plants!'Si the varieties required for any style of bed- 
^'spring Flowering plants, the most reliable sorts In thousands of 

^htove'ant? Greenhouse plants, flowering and ornamental foliage 
varieties, various alies, from quite young plants to i specimens, to 
suit various classes of purchasers. 

The prices and plants need only to be compared with those of 
other firms to prove thnt In no instance mu buyers of plants win. 
study both price snd quality be supplied more advnntngeouslj 

l *The b undent xued collections are all of the finest sorts, and at 
varied in clour os possible, fine for exhibition or home decoration, 
and as certain to be satisfactory to purchasers as collections e-.. 
be. Ail are our selection. 

per do* s. d per do*. *• d 

A bullions. In variety - - 8 o Iris. German - - • 3 « 

Achlmones. In variety - 3 0 Ivies in variety - - -60 

Ag-ntiuins,small planU,per Ivies. Irish - - - * " 0 

100 5s. - - 1 0 Lantaiiaa - - - f *> 

Ager-tiums In pots, per 100, lobelia, small per 100,4s - l 0 

14s - --- - 3 6 Lobelias. In pots- - - 2 6 

Antirrhinums - - 8 6 Mesembryantliemums, fol 

Bogoniua,tuberous, from 4s. var. per 100.10s. - - * » 

.* . . . . -18 0 Mimul us in variety - - 3 o 

Other sort. --- 3 0 MyosotU. per 100 ds. - - 1 « 

IWnrdlas.4s.to - - 6 0 P-ynies. splendid white 

Caludlums. In variety- 9 0 blush, crlmsou, and other 
Cirpet Bedding Plants (see shades ‘ * s * 

Catalogue) „s i* Pansies, Show, per 100,26s. 3 t> 

Carnations and Plcote® ’ Pansies, Bedding, a bout 30,000 

mints * 7 0 to select from, per 100,12s 2 0 

Kirs - - - * 12 0 rhloxes, per 100 ifis. --36 

Chrysanthemums In great Pelargonfums, Show, Fancy 
variety, per 100,18s.- - 3 0 and French ds. to - -90 

Clematis to name- - - 8 0 Pinks, per 100, 25s. - - 3 « 

f'oieng.3 0 Potentlllas, Double - - 6 0 

Dactylls elegantlsslma, per Polyanthus Seedlings, per 
|,ii Os. - • - 1 0 100.5* - * - i o 

Dahlias, per 100, 20s. - - 3 8 Polyanthus, named sorts, see 

Ferns Ktove and Greenhouse 9 0 Mmro^E Double, 4s. to - • 0 
Inchslas.perl00.15s.- - 3 0 Primroses old Double >el- 
Gardenia florida - - « 0 vet, Is. 6d. each 

Oreenhouse Plants - - 9 0 Primroses, Single, assorted 

Geranium, variegated- - 3 6 colours - -30 

Geranium. Double - - 3 0 Pyrethrurat, Double - - 8 0 

Geranluma, for Bedding - 3 0 Rock Plants, per 100,15s. - 8 0 

Geraniums, for pot culture, 5* lv ”.* 

3s. to - - - - « 0 8ax«fragee - - - -80 

Gladiolus, splendid seedlings. Sedums - - -so 

per 10J, 90s. - - - 3 0 Sedura acre a urea, slogans 

GladiolusBrenchleyensls, per and glaucum, per 100,8s. I « 

100 6s - - - - 1 0 Stove PlanU, 6s. to - - 9 0 

Gloxinias, 6s. and - - 9 0 Succulents. 4s. to - - 6 0 

Hardy Climbing PlanU In Tropseolume- - - * » 0 

great variety, 6s. to- - 9 0 Violas (Immense stock of 

Hollyhocks. Seedlings - 4 0 best sorts), per 100, 8s. to 

Hellantheraums - - 2 6 12»- • - - - * * J? 

Herbaceous PlanU, per 100, VioleU, Sweet -30 

20s . - 8 0 Strawberry Runners four 

Heliotropes - - - - 2 6 collection contains 65 var- 

Heiti^- - 4 0 letles), per 100,2s. 6d. 


E SEEDS.—Cyclamen, WiL„ 

-.--j Musk thousands of plants from 1 packet. 

Aster. Auricula, Begonia, Calceolaria, Carnation, 

- ■ Petunia, Fink, Plootae. Primrose,ali colours, 

Hock Verbena, Pumnktn, Variegated Kale 
all 6d. per packet. Phlox Drnmmondl 

__ Pansy. fancy, all 4d. per packed Ice 

sthrum, Antirrhinum, Canary Creeper. Egg Plant, 
mted Stock. Miles’ Spiral Mignonette Ornamental Baal. 
Hi vs plant, robocr-o plant, wallflower, red and golden, 


VJ 7d per packet. 
Anemone, ‘ 

Usntlana, Hellotroi 
Solan urn. Trn-weeL 
most beam if ul colours, 
rrandiflora. Polyanthus 


Violet Sensitive plant, Tobnceo plant, Wallflower, red and golden, 
all 3d. per packet *—R W. HERDSLL, The Nurserise, WaUiagtoa 

Surrey. Beventh Tear of Dlstrihutton. 

TELEGRAPH CUCUMBER (Warranted), 

JL 18 seeds. Is. i I seeds, 6d . post free. The seed has been col¬ 
lected from handsome, well-grown fruit. Price per os on applies 
tlon.-R W. BREDBLL. The Nurseries. Wellington, Surrey. 

TUTAIDEN-HAIR FERNS, 4 for Is., post free. 

1YL —TssUmonlal —" Mrs Morris received lbs Maldsn-halr Furts 


KINO’S ACRE, nfar 


HURRY’S 

Plantain and Daisy 
Extractor. 


, EXTRA DOUBLE. — Mv social 

t seeds. 4d. Teavlmoi ial.--‘ Mr,- The Balsams 
ior sceJ turned out grand , they were Hit last I 
• every one double, and such a splendid variety i-f 
vhlto pink purple, scarlet-flaked. Sc—J. Marshall 
Walsall."—H. W. BREDKLL. The Nuuertes. Wsl- 

A SINENSIS FIMBRIATA.—Same 

sent out last season, per packet, 2s. 6d. and 
Jwt free -K. W. BRliDELL, The Nurseries. Wal- 

ROOTED CUTTINGS, named.— 

RWCOLBUS. Flrstset, post free.8s. bd. MJou.Prtn- 
rues Bamshaw, Lovely. Juao. Royal Purple, sersa- 
VVaies. Mrs rieorge Simpson, and two others. Second 
2k Cd. Glow. Artist, Kentish Fire. Madame Fry. 
Imblem, Diadem, Beauty. Duchess of Tvek Kxqui- 
others Mr* George Simpson, the roost beenulut 
,t o«;#d. each, port fres NKW FUCHSIAS, post 
dos —Pink Perfection, Jason. Earl of Bcsconsfleld. 
itea Elegant. Coqueiie, Memphis, Rot* of Denmark, 
ianuherPnrple Prince. A. superha surprise. Queen 
i. Marshall, Alice. Arabella imnrovod Sedan.Lu tm. 
_ k. W. BERDKLL, 'lKe Nurssrles, Walllngton, 


The most simple invention before the pnblio- 
OVER 2000 SOLD LAST SEAS 

Plantain, Ac. removed without destroying the lewn. 

Carriage free of the Patentee, 4e. £ 


A. F- HURRY, Pampesford, Cambridge. 

Wholbsalb Aobnt, 

THOMAS TILLEY, 12, YValbrook, London, E.C.; 
BEALES A CO., Cambridge. 


FERNS A SPECIALITY. 


,1ENSE number and variety of Stove. 

■eenhonse and Hardy species, intending purchasers ol 
before buying ehewher* should send for our Special ldst ol 


Cyclamen. Wiggins'Prl*e Strain per dot 

Sensitive Plants - •» 

Tropseolum Ball of Firs •• 

I resins Llndeni - P* 1 "o* 

Ires’ne Brllilantlsslma • •%._ 

Mesembryanth-mum - ^ J 

Mimul us,»pi «ndld dark double _.l c * c " 

Musk Harrisonl - ^ 

1 etmiii. dlntblf wh!tt * _ 

a. W. BKKDBLL. The Nurseries. Wellington. Sumy. 


W. & j. BIRKENHEAD, 

I NURSERY, SALE, MANCHESTER 

E R S. 


I^T.YANTHUf^Cholce varieties, Including Gold and Silver 

PRIhlROwS^-Double'WKlie, Ulac, Yellow, Crimson, and 
choice Single varieties. 

COWSViT PS—Olant and other torts. 

AURICULAS—Alpine and Double Dark varieties. 
HBPATICaS—R ed White, and Blue. 

CHRISTMAS ROSES—In variety. 

SWEET WILLIAMS—Very choice sorts. 

WALLFLOWERS—Yellow and Darn 
MYOSOTIS DI8SITIFL0KA—Spring Forget-me-Not. 
COLBU8— In lint-class vsriety 
tpply t« Mr. COOPBR. Caloot Gardens. Reeding. Berk* 


TO ENJOY THE SUNSHINE 

Recline In the Shade upon one of our 

IMPROVED NET HAMMOCKS 


Now Ready. New Book. 
-DRUNING and TRAINING IM PROVED 

M-seJffiEa'SHSSJS 


Effectually Protected by our 

r E N T UMBRELLA, 
The Cost is Trifling, thk Comfort ImmknsbI 
Illustrated Price Lists free. 

J. CHAPMAN, 12, Railway Approach, London Bridge 
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THE TULIP TREE. trees growing at Longleat, the two largest con- 1 try, and quite destitute of shelter as far as the 

(UHIODESDEON TULIP! FER UM.) Ta 7“ h *%? **? “ to «™ pi f d by 

i j ., , . girthing 10 ft. and 10 ft. 10 in. at 5 ft. splendid tree. The soil in which it is growing 

This highly-ornamental deciduous tree belongs j above the base ; of these trees the former has is thin and light with a gretn-sand subsoil 
to the same Natural Order as the Magnolia. | a fine, round, solid butt, 15 ft long, where it The Longleat Tulip trees are growing in a 
It is indigenous in North America, ohiefly in divides into three straight, upright stems, strong loamy soil on an Oxford clay subsoil. 

each quite a timber tree in itself, and the ends These two instances of the Tulip tree flourish*, 
of the branches droop gracefully, a habit pe-, ingequally well in strong and light soils is good 
culiar to this tree, which adds much to its evidence in its favour as regards more general 
beauty; it is close upon 100 ft. high. The last-1 planting where ornamental effect is the primary 
named specimen is about 85 ft. high, and its object required. 

butt is 10 ft. long up to where it diverges into — - 

five main upright branches, and forms a tine, WHERE TO PLANT IVY. 


the Western States, where it attains large di 
mansions, particularly so in deep alluvial soils 
on the banks of rivers, where, it is said, there 
are specimens from 120 ft. to 130 ft. high, with 
stems girthing at 5 ft. above the ground from 
IS ft. to 22 ft. 

Evelyn says : “ The first tree of this kind 

which flowered here was in the gardens of the 
late Earl of Peterborough, at Parson's Green, 
near Fulham, where it 
was planted in a wilder- 
ness among other trees ; 
before this was planted 
in the open air, the few 
plants which were then in 
English gardens were 
kept in pots and house i 
in winter, supposing they 
were too tender to live 
oat-ofdoors; but this 
tree, soon after it wa* 
placed in the open 
ground, convinced culti¬ 
vators of their mistake by 
the great progress which 
it made, while those 
which were kept in pots 
and tube increased slowly 
in growth ; so that after¬ 
wards there were many 
others planted in the open 
ground, and these are now 
large in size, especially 
those which were planted 
in moist soil.” Since the 
above was written, this 
tree has been pretty gene¬ 
rally planted, though per¬ 
haps m limited numbers, 
throughout the country, 
mostly in parks and plea¬ 
sure grounds, on account 
of the ornamental aspect 
which it presents amongst 
other trees, especially 
where sufficient room ia 
allowed it in which to de¬ 
velop its branches, and 
where it is fully exposed 
to the sun. In such situa¬ 
tions it produces its con¬ 
spicuous cup-shaped, or 
rather Tulip-like flowers, 
in abundance on the 
ends of the shoots ; the 
oolours of the flowers are 
orange, yellow, and red. 
and when contrasted with 
the smooth, highly- 
polished green foliage, 
they produce a striking 
effect. The flowers, 
whichare slightly scented, 
are generally fully open 
about the latter end of 
dune or the beginning of 
July ; its large saddle- 
shaped leaves, which are 
lucid green above and 
pale green underneath, 
nang on the tree until 

late in the year, when, during a dry autumn, of theae.trees in their brilliant yellow autumn 
they die off a deep rich yellow. The habit of , clothing is a sight not to lie easily erased from 
the tree is upright, but the limbs are inclined | the memory. At Zeal's House, Wilts, about 


to make many bends and elbows, and the 5 miles from Longleat, there is growing on the 
branchlets, particularly those on the lower lawn in the flower garden a Tulip tree even 

branches, sre pendent. In short, taking the larger and finer than those mentioned. The 

Tulip tree as a who'e, it ia one of the most| butt is 0 ft. long up to where it divides into 
stately and ornamental trees which we poe- several huge, handsome limbs ; the smallest 
sess. ' part of the butt girths 13 ft. 4 in. ; the dia- 

It is specially adapted for planting in smoky meter of the spread of the branches is about 

towns, and for adorning parks and squares, on , 70 ft., and the height of tin tree is fully 00 ft. 

account of its large, distinct, fresh green leaves, As a proof how hardy the Tulip tree is, it 
that hang on so late in autumn, as well as may be mentioned that the situation where 
the rich appearance which they exhibit when this specimen is standing is very exposed, be- 


changed to deep yellow before they fall. 


ample head of foliage, which daring October: No evergreen that we possess equals the Iv> in 
is of a beautiful golden colour. The appearance I adapting itself to local surroundings. Lately it 

has been brought rather 
prominently into notice 
as a plant for ornamental 
screens, but this is only 
one out of many uses to 
which it is adapted, both 
in the open air and under 
glass, as well as on the 
cottage window - sill, 
where it will grow, and 
may be formed into any 
shape — an object of 
beauty, where few plants 
of any other description 
would thrive. Of course, 
when I speak of Ivy glow¬ 
ing indoors, I refer to the 
small - leaved varietif s, 
whose habit of growth 
and formation of leaves 
give them a superiority 
over the large-foliaged 
kinds. 

One of the prettiest and 
most compact among the 
small sorts is the Pal¬ 
mate-leaved Ivy, the 
leaves of which in many 
places assume in autumn 
and winter lovely bronze 
and golden tints. This 
is the best variety for 
covering dead walls in 
villa gardens, as it 
scarcely ever requires 
thinning. Ivy, too, makes 
a charming evergreen 
fence when trained on 
any description of iron 
rails, which, when well 
covered, have a light and 
pleasing appearauce, es¬ 
pecially in winter Niches 
or rustic recesses in Ivj - 
covered walls form excel¬ 
lent places for vases or 
other kinds of flower- 
stands ; and if the vases 
or stands are set on pivots, 
in such a way that they 
oould be turned round at 
any time in order to ex¬ 
pose all sides to the sun¬ 
light, bulbs and other 
spring flowers would suc¬ 
ceed well in them. Re¬ 
cesses of this description 
are also well adapted for 
statuaVy. 

In rustic gardening Ivy 
is indispensable; it can 
be made to assume any 
shape, provided attention and care are bestowed 
on it, so as to keep it within proper bounds. 
The question a& to whether it creates damp or 
not in the walls of dwelling-houses seems to be 
yet undecided. The late Mr. Loudon was of 
opinion that it kept them dry ; it, however, 
affords a harbour for spiders and other insects 
that find their way into the houses ; and I may 
add that rats sometimes find it very convenient 
when they want to enter an open window. My 
own observations seem to prove that when a 
dwelling house stands in a low situation Ivy 
is not a desirable plant to have upon its walls, 
but that when a residence stands high, and is 
exposed freely to the blast, it forms an excel¬ 
lent protection against damp. A shootir g 


Fruit, Flowers, and Leaves of the Tulip Tree (Liriodendron tulipifenun). 


ing on an elevated, open piece of ground at the 


There are several large and majestic Tulip foot of Mere Downs, a breezy part of the coun- 
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lodge, with which I am acquainted, was built 
of stone so porous that it sucked up monisture like 
a sponge ; but since its walls have been covered 
with Ivy they are comparatively dry. Where 
Ivy has been established upon walls for years 
its rootlets become so thickly matted that 
rain can hardly penetrate them. Every lover 
of woodland scenery must agree that trees 
festooned with Ivy are improved in appear- 
a r ce. 

All things considered, the palmate-leaved 
port is the best I have ever met with. 
The leaves vary in colour, from a pale green to 
a beautiful bronzy hue, and, as I have already 
stated, requires little or no training, adhering, 
as it does, to walls most tenaciously. But its 
proper and natural place is upon the grey tower 
or mouldering ruin, on which it shows its beau- 
sd 1< 


tifully tinted leaves to good advantage. 


J. T. 


Propagating Pernettyamu oronata. — 
This American flowering and fruiting shrub may 
be increased by means of cuttings, prepared 


again it gives a sense of security, if a sudden 
drought should set in early in August, if we 
have a good break of Cauliflowers coming on in 
a cool, moist position, where they will be less 
likely to bolt, or to burst into a premature 
inflorescence the moment they have attained 
their full growth. Spinach, too, is a more 
reliable crop in a cool, shady situation, and it 
is always advisable to have a stock of green 
Mint, Chervil, Fennel, Sage, or any other herb 
for which there is a demand, in a cool place for 
summer use. A good bed of the Elton Pine 
Strawberry on a north border will prolong the 
fruit season, and be appreciated, more especially 
where the alpine varieties are not grown for 
autumn use. And another and most valuable 
use to which a north border may be put, is to 
form it, or a part of it, into a nursery bed for 
the spring bedding plants, such as Daisies, Poly¬ 
anthuses, Primroses, &c., when they are moved 
from the flower garden to make room for the 
summer bedding plants. 



as shown in the accompanying woodcut, and in¬ 
serted in April or May. The soil, which should 
consist of equal parts yellow loam and peat 
and a fair sprinkling of silver sand, should be 
well mixed together and sifted somewhat finely. 
Select a spot on a sunny border, place thereon 
hand-glasses or a small frame, and fill them with 
the soil just mentioned to the depth of 4 in. or 
5 in., pressing it down rather firmly. Then put 
a little sand on the top, give a slight sprinkling 
of water, and insert the cuttings, fixing them 
in firmly. Then give a good watering to settle 
them in their places and cover them up, keep¬ 
ing them close for the first three weeks till they 
begin to callus, when the glass top may be re¬ 
moved occasionally for an hour or two each 
morning if not frosty. They will be ready, if 
all has gone well, for potting off about the end 
of August. 


The Value of North Borders.— The 
best form for a walled garden is an oblong par¬ 
allelogram, with the longest sides facing south 
and north ; by this arrangement a good extent of 
south wall is secured, and the northern side is 
almost as valuable as the more sunny aspects, 
Plums and Cherries of all kinds will yield as 
good a result on a north wall, except it may be 
perhaps in the extreme north, as on an eastern 
or western exposure. Pears, except the early 
kinds, are not suitable ; but Gooseberries and 
Currants come in well for late use, and should be 
utilised to till up all vacant places between other 
trees on the walls; and where a succession of 
vegetables and salads is indispensable, the most 
inexperienced cultivator is not long in discover¬ 
ing the value of a cool north border for some of 
the summer crops. From the middle of May to 
the end of July, Lettuces, Endive, Radithes, 
and small salading will be more crisp and sue 
culent from a north border than from an open 
border, unless, indeed, the latter be exceptionally 
deep and rich, and water be plentifully supplied. 
Under any circumstances it is well to grow a 
part of ti e crop in a cool north position. Then 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


PLANTING FLOWER BEDS. 

Flower beds will be later this year in being 
planted than usual, in consequence of the back¬ 
wardness of the season ; indeed, beds of Wall¬ 
flowers, Aubrietias, Pansies, and similar spring¬ 
flowering plants, will in many places still be mas¬ 
ses of bloom, and one is reluctant to uproot and 
destroy them. When taken up it is often found 
that they have greatly impoverished the soil, 
and to make amends for this a quantity of it is 
removed and some thoroughly decayed manure 
and fresh earth are added before Pelar- 
goniums and other summer-flowering and fine- 
foliaged plants are planted. In cold localities 
failure frequently arises from planting in un¬ 
prepared soil ; beds for Calceolarias, for in 
stance, should not only be deeply dug, but an 
ample supply of manure should be worked into 
them some 18 in. or 20 in. deep, in order to 
entice the roots downwards. Calceolarias often 
dieoff suddenly during summer, a circumstance 
in a great measure owing to the want of pre¬ 
paration previous to planting. Such plants as 
Petunias, Ageratums, and the stronger-growing 
types of zonal and other Pelargoniums, although 
they need deep soil preparation, yet do not re¬ 
quire much stimulating material. Where luxu¬ 
riant foliage is the object aimed at, the manure 
should be worked into the soil from 12 in. to 
18 in. deep ; but where only a moderate amount 
of foliage and abundance of bloom are desired, 
the enriching material should be kept near the 
surface, and the poorest soil the deepest down 
in the bed. 

In wet seasons, many of the finer-flowering 
Pelargoniums have a tendency, in deeply-pre 
pared beds, to produce foliage instead of bloom, 
Surface-manuring therefore promotes a free 
growth at first, or at least gives the plant 
start in life ; afterwards the roots go down¬ 
wards into the poorer soil, when mere leai- 
growth is checked and a disposition to bloom 
is encouraged. Breaking up the soil to a good 
depth has the advantage of rendering the plants 
and the cultivator, to a great extent, indepen¬ 
dent of the season, let it turn out what it may. 
If it be cold and rainy, the excessive amount 
of wet passes off freely ; if it be hot and dry, 
the roots penetrate deeply in search of food and 
moisture, ar d in proportion to the deep stirring 
of the soil does the moisture rise to sustain the 
plant. Another cause of failure arises from 
turning the plants out of their pots in a com¬ 
paratively dry state. Under such circumstances 
the water enters the surrounding soil, and 
passes off without moistening the ball. There¬ 
fore, whether the plants are in pots, or planted 
in temporary beds or boxes, they should be 
properly moistened before they are transferred 
to their summer quarters. The inexperienced, 
too, should guard against planting out when the 
ground is wet, or when rain is falling. 

When the ground is wet, soils, particularly cold, 
heavy ones, cannot be worked so as to properly 
accommodate the small fibres, and the surface be¬ 
comes baked as hard as a pie-cust, a condition 
which quite shuts out the beneficial influences 
of both sun and air. Such plants as Stocks and 
Asters are all the better for being put out when 
the soil is damp, provided the operator is not 
compelled to tread on the ground, but in the 


case of all ordinary bedding plants it is best to 
>ut them in when the beds are tolerably dry. 
A r hen planting from pots, if the roots be 
firmly matted round the ball, they should be 
disentangled a little before being placed in the 
soil, in order that they may enter it more freely. 
Many plant out Pelargoniums, Verbenas, and 
similar subjects in temporary beds to harden off 
previously to planting them out in their per¬ 
manent quarters, ana when that is done the 
small rootlets surrounding the ball take to the 
fresh soil at once. It is a mistake to water as 
soon as the plants are put out. V hen this is 
done early in the season—say in the end of May 
and the early part of June—it tends to cool the 
soil to the disadvantage of the roots, while, on 
the other hand, the drver and rougher the 
surface, the warmer ana the better do they 
succeed. If the plants be in proper condition 
when planted out, they will not require water 
very soon after that operation ; and should they 
flag a little during bright sunshine, a sprinkling 
overhead will be of more advantage to them 
than a flood at the roots. When it is necea- 
sary to water, it should be given at least as 
warm as the air is when it is supplied, and the 
Dutch hoe should be run over the beds as soon 
as possible after the application, in order to 
open up and aerate the soil. R- 


Pentstemons. —These will grow in any 
good garden soil ; but when wanted for exhibi¬ 
tion purposes, it is best to grow them in beda 
by themselves, well exposed to the sun and 
air, unshaded by trees or shrubs. Being gross¬ 
feeding plants, they require rich ground, and 
will stand a good watering with liquid manure 
or guano water during the growing season. 
When, in early summer, they commence to grow, 
put a stake to each plant, and if extra-fine 
spitces be wanted, all the side-shoots ought to 
be pinched close to the stem. This will induce 
the growth of a number of short cuttings from 
the root, which will be useful for purposes of 
propagation. When they have to be cut for 
the flower show, it is of the greatest advantage 
to roll wet Moss round the cut part of the stem, 
and to immerse the spike in clean water ; this 
will in a great measure exclude air, and prevent 
the flowers from flagging or falling. Ventste- 
mons may be propagated by means of seeds, 
cuttings, and division. The seeds may be sown 
in heat in February and March, in boxes or 
pans, in good free soil, and they Bhou'd not be 
covered too deeply. As soon as the young 
plants are fit to handle they should be pricked 



Garden hybrid Peutstemon. 

out into boxes or in a frame, and planted out! 
April or May, when they will produce a 1 
mass of bloom in August, September, and 
ber. Seeds may also be sown in the open 
June in a bed of finely-prepared groun , 

the produce can be planted out m k e ‘ . 

9 in. to 12 in. apart each way. C S 
should be selected, when about 2 in. or 
length, from the sides of the strong shoots, r 

into a cold frame close to the glass in go » ’ 

sandy soil, well watered and shaded I 
sun. T t jj C 

Rook Roses (Helianthemums). 1 
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ant-door garden at this season there are few 
more brilliant sights than that afforded by 
masses of these beautiful evergreen shrnbs, and 
M they are of the easiest possible culture, they 
oannot be to highly recommended. They belong 
to the genus Helianthemum, and are, with but 
lew exceptions, dwarf and compact in growth, 
Mid their flowers, which much resemble single 
1 mM 68 in miniature, are borne in great profusion, 
and present a remarkable diversity of colour 
The common Rock Rose (H. vulgare) is ex¬ 
tremely variable both in habit and colour, and 
from it has sprung the host of varieties 
e ® umera ted in trade lists; indeed, we need but 
this species to represent for garden purposes 
the variation, illustrated in all the dwarf 
ahrubby species of the family. There is also a 
double-flowered and variegated-leaved variety 
of it. The kinds forming bushes of taller growth 
are also very desirable ; the most strikingly 
beautiful in flower at the present time are H. 
formosum, a Portuguese species bearing large 
yellow flowers with a very dark spot at the base 
of each petal, and H. libanotis, a kind that 
l ears smaller pure white flowers. Last, but not 
least, may be mentioned the Truffle Sun Rose 
(H. tuberaria, so called from its truffle-like 
tubers), a very dwarf herb with broad leaves, 
vety different in aspect from the preceding, and 
one which bears blossomB as large as those of 
any of the family, of a bright yellow with a 
dark centre. All the varieties of the common 
K*ock Rose will thrive in an ordinary border 
provided it be exposed, but they look more 
natural and are more luxuriant on sunny banks 
or on rough parts of a rockery. The common 
sorts are indifferent as to quality of soil, but 
prefer a rich loamy compost.—A. 

Day Lilies (Hemerocallis).—These hardy 
bulbous plants possess several distinctive quali 



Yellow Day Lily (Hemerocallis Hava). 


ties which render them very desirable, not the 
least of which is their fragrance. The first to 
flower is H. Dnmortieri, which blooms early in 
Jone. Its flowers are somewhat smaller than 
those of most of the other kinds, and are orange- 
ooloured, streaked on the outside with red. 
Succeeding it in flower is the canary yellow- 
flowered H. flava. It makes a showy and 
attractive plant. Resembling the latter in 
colour, and expanding its flowers a little later, 
is H. gramminea, which has the narrowest 
foliage of all. It is sometimes called H. minor, 
but the former is the accepted name in gardens. 
The pretty yellow flowers of this kind are excel¬ 
lent to cut, as they last longer in that state than 
the others. The last to flower, and also the 
noblest of the species, is the coppery-red flowered 
H. fnlva, with its several varieties, the principal 
of which is disticha, which produces more 
flowers on a stem than the original, but of the 
same colour. Then there is the double-flowered 
form, which is considered the best for border 
purposes, as the flowers continue in perfection a 
much longer time. The variegated-leaved 
variety, known as H. Kwanso variegata, is 
probably a form of H. fulva, and a highly orna¬ 
mental plant it is when fully developed and the 
variegation well marked. The yellow Day lily 
(H. flava), which we now figure, makes an 
excellent pot plsnt. It can be grown to per¬ 


fection in a cold frame or greenhouse. Deep, 
nch soil and a warm border suit the Day Lilies 
perfectly. 

Japanese Primroee (Primula Sieboldi). 
t f o Primrose, figured in Gardening, 

t? l k" ^ yeen fine wifc b me this spring. 

It should have a good position, fully open, and 
a little high, if possible, and it should be planted 
in some good rich soil. It is a fine subject for 
a sheltered rock garden ; but in any case, when 
it gets well established, it blooms with freedom. 
Jt makes a fine pot-plant also, and when 
thoroughly established in 6-in. or large 4£-in. 
pots, it produces several trusses of beautiful 
flowers. About August the plants should be 
divided, but not too freely, and potted in a soil 
made up of good loam, some sand, and plenty 
of leaf-mould ; and then the plants should be 
put into a cold frame or cool house, and be kept 
close and shaded until established. They will 
simply need protection from rough weather. 
The strongest will flower in April, or earlier, 
and during May.—D. 

Tropaeolum speoiosum.— As I see 
queries have been repeatedly asked about this 
creeper, I give my experience of it as growing 
in the north of Ireland. I procured the bulbs, 
that have succeeded admirably, from the 
nursery gardens of Messrs. Rodger, M’Clelland 
, C 0 ’! . Newr .v, Ireland. I had my tubers 
planted in all sites, and found a south wall, rich 
soil, and m summer daily watering to be the 
best situation for flowering and increasing 
tubers. It is a very capricious plant; will 
thrive, luxuriate, and adorn one place, and 
a few milos off cannot be got to live. This 
parent plant is now more than 2 ft. high, grow¬ 
ing rapidly, and this year nine young plants have 
been taken from around it.— L. E. M. 


ROSES. 


Clematis Viticella rubra grand! 

—Undoubtedly in the large group of 
Clematises now in cultivation we get the finest 
hardy decorative plants for the garden that 
can well be imagined. They are useful in 
many ways—as greenhouse and conservatory 
climbers planted out to run up pillars, as speci¬ 
men plants for the house and exhibition table, 
as climbers for walls, poles, verandahs, &c., in 
the open air, for covering rootwork, and for 
bedding ont; there is scarcely a spot in which 
the moat robust-growing types will not grow 
and bloom. They do well as a summer covering 
for low walls, but it is necessary that the wood 
be cut back close to the ground in early spring, 
and the main shoots stopped back three or four 
times to induce them to push lateral growths. 
The stopping is done just above the first joint. 
The effect is to make the plants bloom a little 
later, but this is compensated for in the immense 
number of flowers produced. Bright touches of 
colour are indispensable in the Clematis where 
telling effects have to be produced. The variety 
which heads these remarks is peculiarly well 
adapted for this purpose. It is the variety 
par excellence that can lay claim to Jbe a red- 
flowered Clematis. The blooms are not large, 
but they are produced with remarkable free¬ 
dom, and it is also a continuous bloomer. It 
possesses a singularly robust habit, and it is, 
therefore, well adapted for planting in shaded, 
moist situations, and where it may be too cold 
or too wet for the more delicate forms to do 
well. A selection of six varieties of good, free- 
growing hardy Clematises might consist of 
Jackmani, rubella, lanuginosa nivea, Star of 
India, Lady Bovill, and Viticella rubra grandi- 
flora.—D. 

Abutilons in the Open Air.— Last 
October we had a large number of these in full 
flower in open borders; indeed, they were as 
bright then as they had ever been at any period 
of the season. Plants of Abutilon Due de 
Malakoff were from 6 ft. to 8 ft. high, from 
cuttings struck in March, and bushy in pro¬ 
portion ; A. Boule de Neige, from 4 ft. to 
6 ft., flowered profusely, and A. Lemoinei (a 
beautiful sulphur-coloured flower) also from 4 ft 
to 5 ft. high, was one mass of flower. We can¬ 
not get such growths in the case of Abutilons 
in pots, and being comparatively hardy they 
should be nsed much more largely for open-air 
planting. Some of them were lifted in autumn, 
and by introducing them into a little warmth, 
made useful plants for indoor decoration. Early 
* p ** the time to plant out in the open air 


Seasonable Hints. — Caterpillars will 
now be found to be causing destruction 
amongst young Rose-buds. They should, there¬ 
fore, be looked carefully over, and all that can 
be seen destroyed. Afterwards the trees should 
have a good washing with the garden engine or 
syringe, mixing with the water aloes, Quassia 
and Tobacco-water. Quassia I find best, both 
for destroying aphideB and caterpillars. I use 
almost 4 lbs. of rough Quassia chips in every 16 
gallons of water. Of bitter aloes, 2 ounces to 
6 gallons of water is sufficiently strong for 
Roses ; Tobacco-water I me as supplied by the 
vendors. Young growths of standard Roses 
will require tying up; otherwise, in stormy 
weather the wind often breaks some of the best 
shoots. Brier stocks at this season often 
throw up suckers, all of which should be care¬ 
fully removed. They should be traced and cut 
off at their source with a spade, the latter being 
held so as to cut from the stem, not towards it, 
as in that case the roots are apt to get injured. 
The vigour and beauty of Roses will be greatly 
increased by giving them a good watering with 
liquid manure, supplying each plant with 
about 2 quarts, as taken from tanks in the 
Btable or cow-yard, watering it well in with 
clear water, so as to drive it down to the roots. 
When fine blooms for exhibition are required, 
large clusters must be thinned out well to one 
or i wo buds, and the plant should be mulched 
with cow-dung, and kep f . well watered and 
Byringed, so as to maintain healthy growth, 
free From blight. In watering Roses for exhi¬ 
bition, soot-water may be used ; put half-a- 
bushel of soot to every 10 or 12 gallons of 
water, and add about balf-a-pint of this to every 
gallon of clean water. This, I find, improves the 
colour, both of leaves and flowers.—H. G. 

4775.— Moss Boses for Forcingr— The 
varieties mentioned may certainly be forced, 
but they cannot well be had in bloom before 
March. They should l»c placed in gentle 
warmth by the beginning of December, keeping 
them at about /Hr 5 to 55° until the middle of 
January, when 10° more may be given. Good 
kinds are to be found in Created Moss, cristata, 
Comtesse de Mnrinais, and Bath White.—J. C. 


House and Window Gardening. 

Orange Trees from Seed.— Having 
seen some observations in Gardening 
Illustrated about Orange trees grown from 
pips not blooming, I am induced from a feeling of 
sympathy to state that I have some fine young 
plants raised from seed which I have watched 
anxiously for many years, hoping to see them 
bloom, and I now see some bloom coming on 
one of them. I attribute this to the use of 
strong manure water and fresh Btrong soil. I 
have often been told my plants must he grafted, 
but the one in question has not been grafted.— 
Old Subscriber. 

4816.—Plants for Glass Case.— Fit- 
tonia argyroneura and Eranthemum san- 
guineum are two pretty variegated*leaved 
subjects that succeed well i i a glass case, but 
care must be taken when watering not to 
allow any moisture to remain on the foliage. 
Peperomia argyrtea is also a free growiug 
subject. Then there are the little Sonerilas, 
charming little plants delighting in a close, 
moist, warm atmosphere, and to these might 
be added the curious little Pitcher plant, 
Cephalotus follicularis.—B. 


Digitized b’ 


■V Google 


Garden Mouse-trap.— Seeing a para¬ 
graph on the above subject in Gardening 
lately, I cannot allow it to pass without some 
few remarks. First, I think the trap there 
alluded to must be one which would cause a 
lingering death, as the mice would naturally 
swim round and round for a long time until at 
last they must Buccumb. Secondly, one must 
have pots made for the purpose, and fixing the 
bait must take some trouble. I will give my 
plan of killing these little pests, which I think 
far more humane and simple. Take two 
common bricks, place them on their narrowest 
sides 4& in. apart, say by the side of a row of 
Peas, having previously levelled the ground. 

Cut a piece of stiff wire about 3} in. long, on 
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this thread a Pea, Bean, or any bait yon choose, 
lean one brick in a slanting position towards the 
other, supported by the wire from about the 
centre of one brick to the other; the slightest 
touch from a mouse and the slanting brick will im¬ 
mediately fall, and, I think, poor mouse will 
die instantaneously. I have frequently set 
overnight four of these traps and caught three 
mice m the morning. Birds never interfere 
with my traps.—H. W. 


THE DOMING WEEK’S WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary, May 30 to 
June 4. 

Sowing Canadian Wonder French Beans. Potting off 
seedling Petunias. Planting out dwarf crimson Celery. 
Trimming out Pea sticks. Sowing Calceolarias, Cine¬ 
rarias, and Primulas. Potting off Balsam: and Fuchsias. 
Pricking off Cauliflower plants. Turning over gravel 
walks to give them a fresh appearance Cutting turf for 
layering Strawberries. Giving all inside Vine borders 
where me Grapes are swelling a good soaking of guano 
water. Cutting dead branches out of Apricot trees, 
and spreading out those left to give them a better 
appearance. Sowing Giant White Cos and All the Year 
Kound Lettuce ; also early white Naples Onions for 
drawing young. Planting Brassels Sprouts, Savoys, 
and Cauliflower plants. Looking over Peach and Nec¬ 
tarine trees, picking off curled leaves, and washing the 
trees with the garden engine. Clearing off Spinach and 
getting the ground dug up and manured for winter 
greens. Weeding and hoeing amongst all growing 
crops. Sowing Chervil, Radishes, and Mustard and 
Cress. Potting off Tomatoes struck from cuttings. 
Thinning out and transplanting Parsley; also Spinach 
and Turnips. Layering Yicomtesse Hdricart de Thury 
Strawberry on pieces of turf 4 in. square. Getting the 
netting put jover late Strawberries. Gathering Goose¬ 
berries for bottling. Sowing Turnips and Spinach. 
Planting out Sweet Basil on a soath border. Thinning 
out late-sown Beet and Salsify. Clipping Box edgings. 
Putting Camellias and other greenhouse plants out under 
north walls. Nailing in the leading shoots of Plum and 
Cherry trees, and washing them well with Quassia water 
to kill green fly. Earthing up late-planted Potatoes. 
Potting off Melons. Tying down the leaders of cordon 
Apple trees. Getting out trenches for the late crops of 
Peas; also trenches for Celery, and getting the manure 
into them. Commencing planting out tender carpet 
bedding plants. Weeding the Asparagus beds aud 
giving them a good soaking with manure water. Stick¬ 
ing Peas and getting them earthed up. 

Glasshouses, 

A moist atmosphere and plenty of water at 
the root, a moderately high temperature and 
shade are at present necessary for the produc¬ 
tion of well-developed young leaves and wood ; 
pinching shoots in order to induce a stubby 
growth, and tying in climbing plants should 
also be practised. Seedlings and cuttings 
require potting now and again, an operation to 
which attention must be paid. Shading must 
now be used for greenhouses or conservatories, 
otherwise flowers will quickly shed their petals, 
and their colours will lose their brightness. All 
cool houses must be well ventilated, and even 
at night the sashes may be left a little open. 

Camellias and Azaleas.— Those plants 
that did not flower till late in the spring will 
now be making active growth ; they will be 
benefited by the application to the roots once a 
week of a little clear soot-water, say as mnch 
soot as can be held in the hand to two gallons 
of water ; this will assist the plants in making 
growth, will give the foliage a healthy, dark, 
glossy green colour, and will also help to banish 
any worms that may have got into the pots. 
Those plants that make tneir growth late 
require more shading than the earlier ones. 
The latest flowered Azaleas should now be en¬ 
couraged to make growth by keeping the house 
or pit moist with less air than the generality of 
greenhouse plants require. Ail except the 
small-leaved varieties need little or no shade, 
save in the very hottest weather, and that for a 
few hourB in the middle of the day. Where a 
house or pit can at this time of the year be 
devoted to them and such plants as Camellias 
. that are making their growth, there is little 
difficulty in giving them the treatment they 
reqnire ; but where they have to be grown in a 
mixed greenhouse with the usual occupants 
they should be placed at one end of the house 
where the shading can be regulated as necessary, 
and the syringe freely used without wetting 
those subjects that do not need it, admitting 
the air that is wanted at the opposite end to 
where they are arranged. 


the earlier bloomers were over, should now 
have weak manure water given them twice a 
week. Fuchsias struck from cuttings in the 
spring and required to bloom late in the 
summer should again have the points of their 
shoots pinched out, and any flower-bads that 
may have formed pricked off; neither must 
they have their roots confined in toq small pots, 
as this, more than any other cause, will stop 
their growth and induce them to form flowers 
sooner than they are required. The earlier 
plants that are now blooming should have all 
seed-pods picked off as soon as the flowers have 
dropped. Give them liquid manure every other 
time they are watered, but it must be in a 
highly-diluted state, as if given them so strong 
as many plants will bear it causes the flower- 
buds to drop off. A free use of the syringe two 
or'three times a week will keep red spider in 
check. 

Flower Garden. 

The planting of various beds, borders, baskets l 
and vases with their summer occupants should 
now in most cases be finished. Lawns at this 
season are often much disfigured by Daisies, 
and during dry weather, when Grass does not 
grow very rapidly, the Daisy rake will be found 
useful. Plantains and other broad-leaved 
weeds should now be eradicated, if possible, 
and this may be done by cutting their heads off 
with a sharp knife, just under the surface 
of the soil, when they may be drawn out, and 
the space they occupied will soon be taken pos¬ 
session of by the finer Grasses of which the 
lawn should consist. Box edgings should now 
be cut. 

Peg down the shoots and regulate the develop¬ 
ment of such plants as Verbenas and Petunias, 
in order to get the surface of the beds covered 
as speedily as possible, when less water will be 
necessary than at present. Regulate also the 
growth of climbing Roses, Honeysuckles, the 
ne*r and beautiful Clematises, all of which are 
worthy of a place in every flower garden. 
Where a stock of the various kinds of spring 
bedding plants was not divided or otherwise 
increased when taken from the beds, that may 
be done now, or as soon after this time as possi¬ 
ble. All these, together with the double and 
single Wallflowers, should have what little at¬ 
tention they may require in the reserve garden, 
which is also the proper place to test, during 
the first season, the numerous novelties in the 
way of bedding plants which are annually in- 
troduced, and which are generally sent oat in 
the form of very small plants in May. 

Pot off seedlings of perennials raised in pots 
as soon as they are fit, using for the purpose 
a sandy compost, and put three Beedlings into 
what are known as 24 -in. pots, placing them 
round the edges. In the case of strong-growing 
kinds, however, one seedling in a pot will be 
quite sufficient. Seedlings of the commoner 
perennials should, however, be pricked out into 
the open border, selecting a shady spot or one 
over which a shading may easily be placed 
until they have become established. Continue to 
propagate, by means of cuttings, such plants 
as it is not practicable to divide. Keep a sharp 
look-out for the seeds of early blooming plants, 
and gather them as soon as ready. in the 
hardy Fernery many specimens will soon be 
in their greatest beauty, and should, therefore, 
have their share of attention. The fresh green 
fronds of various species are frequently dis¬ 
figured by slugs and Bnails, both of which should 
be carefully searched for and destroyed. 


Pelargoniums and Fuchsias. —Large 
flowered Pelargoniums that were some time ago 
recommended to have the points of their shoots 
pinched out so as te indue* theit flowering aftet 


Roses. 

Outdoor Roses. —Those possessing even 
small collections of outdoor Roses, if they have 
through the spring taken means to destroy 
aphides and the Rose maggot, will reap the 
benefit of the comparatively little labour re¬ 
quired by a good display of early flowers ; 
whereas in the absence of such attention, the 
whole of the growth, both leaves, shoots, and 
flower 3 , is so smothered with these insects as to 
prevent the possibility of well developed bloom. 
Where Roses have been neglected, unless 
inmediate means are taken to destroy the 
aphidra now existing, and also the broods of 
those that will come successionally into life, it 
is futile to expect a satisfactory autumn bloom. 

Roses for Pot OultUfe.— 8 noh plants 
that it is desirable to grow in pots should at | 
ofn>e ffcwive a •hilt is loot m the pots they I 


already occupy are fall of roots, as nothing is 
so mnch calculated to oheck healthy develop¬ 
ment and bring on a stunted condition as 
insufficient root-room whilst the plants are 
young. For these, even more than for suoh 
as are planted out, it is essential that the soil 
be made sufficiently heavy, when not naturally 
so, by the addition of pulverised clay, through 
exposure to the air, ana rotten manure. Bam 
the material into the pots quite firm. 

Fruit. 

Apricots. —These are often much infested 
with a small caterpillar that eats the leaves, 
and this, if allowed to go unchecked, does 
serious harm, rolling itself up much in the 
same way as the Rose maggot; it is, however, 
easily detected. The trees should be gone over 
as soon as it makes its appearance, and the 
invader crashed with the finger and thumb. If 
the frnit has not been sufficiently thinned, at 
once remove more, not allowing a greater 
quantity to remain than the trees can support 
and mature thoroughly, otherwise the produce 
will be small ana comparatively flavouriess. 
See that no trace of aphides has been left on 
Peaches and Nectarines, or they will 
still spread and inflict serious damage. As re¬ 
gards thinning, the remarks made respecting 
Apricots apply to these trees also. Let the 
strength of each individual tree be taken into 
consideration, such as are strong and vigorous 
being naturally able to support a greater weight 
of fruit than others in a weaker condition, 
although the latter generally set the greatest 
quantity. Over-cropping not only gives inferior 
produce, hat permanently injures the trees if 
continued for a few years. Watch closely for 
mildew ; if it makes its appearance on the leaves 
or points of the shoots it will quickly attack the 
fruit. As soon as a trace of itis found the affected 
parts must be dusted freely with sulphur. 
If the weather comes dry and the border in 
which these are grown is cropped with anything 
else, such, for instance, as Strawberries or 
summer vegetables, it should not be forgotten 
that the latter materially assist in extracting 
the moisture from the soil, and necessitate the 
application of more water, which must be given 
without stint. Before it is applied in quantity 
the surface should be stirred with a fork or 
hoe to a depth of 2 in. to admit of its getting 
down to the roots. In dry situations, where 
water has to be given, it is often necessary to 
repeat this loosening process, as the soil gets 
baked on the surface and causes the water to 
run off. 

Cherries and Plums are also very sub¬ 
ject to caterpillars, and when they appear in 
numbers they do much harm, not only disfigur¬ 
ing the leaves, but absolutely injuring the trees. 
There are no means of destroying them, except 
going over such as are affected and crashing 
them. This should always be done as soon 
as they are discovered, as the longer they 
are allowed to remain the more difficulty there 
is in their destruction. Cherries are also subject 
at this time of the year to the attacks of black 
fly on the young shoots. If this pest be taken 
in time, before they have become dispersed over 
the trees, and while confined to a few of the 
shoots, they may easily be destroyed by dipping 
those that are affected in Tobacco water. For 
this aphis it must be strong, as it is mnch more 
difficult to kill than the green species. 

Vegetable*. 

Tomatoes should now be planted ; they 
may with advantage be grown wherever there ia 
a small portion of wall at liberty, as is often the 
case between fruit trees ; a south wall is the 
best, but they will frequently succeed on a 
western or eastern aspect. In all cases it is 
better to confine Tomatoes to a much less num¬ 
ber of shoots than is often done, thereby ena¬ 
bling more plants to be grown on a given space. 
The thinner the shoots are kept the earlier they 
produce fruit. In warm districts Tomatoes will 
frequently succeed on a sheltered border fully 
exposed to the sun. Plant them out singly, 
using two or three sticks to each plant for sup¬ 
port, to which they must be kept regularly tied 
as the growth advances J otherwise, from their 
fragile nature, they get broken by the wind. 
Where they ate bo grown, the ground is better 
for being poor, as their natural habit of making 
too much growth is still farther increased where 
the soil is risk. The plant! should stand 8 ft 
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apart each way, so as to avoid their shading each 
other. 

Lettuce —Make successional sowings ofi 
Lettuce, and at this season it is a good practice 
to draw shallow drills 12 in. or 15 m. apart, and 
to sow the seeds in tbe bottom ; the plants can 
thus be well soaked with water when they 
require it; advancing crops will be benefited by 
the application of manure water. Early crops 
of the Cos varieties should, as they approach 
maturity, be tied up with bast, which is of much 
assistance, even in kinds that are the most dis¬ 
posed to turn in their leaves and blanch 
naturally, and, moreover, it improves the 
quality. Amateurs who have not had much 
experience in Lettuce growing are apt to tie the 
ligatures too tight, which bruises the leaves and 
causes them to rot. All that is required is to 
draw the leaves together with the hand and tie 
them sufficiently close to exclude light. Keep 
the surface between advancing crops frequently 
stirred with the hoe; and where the soil is of a 
heavy retentive nature, and was at all wet when 
dug, its condition will be greatly improved by 
forking it over to the depth of 6 in. or 8 in., care 
being taken not to disturb the roots of the 
growing crops. 

Small salads should be sown about once a 
fortnight; otherwise, the supply will be inter¬ 
rupted. When the weather is hot and dry let 
such plants, and especially Radishes, be watered, 
or they will be tough and stringy. A small 
sowing of Walcheren Cauliflower should now be 
made. 

Brussels Sprouts.— These should now be 
planted. They do not require so much room as 
winter Broccoli; but they must by no means be 
planted too closely, or they never attain the 
vigorous hardy condition which alone enables 
them to stand a severe winter. The nature and 
condition of the soil in which they are grown has 
much to do with the space they should occupy. 
In good, well-manured land they should be put 
in 2 ft. 3 in. apart each way; in shallow, 
poor soil they may be placed 6 in. oloser, both 
in and between the rows. Move them, so 
far as possible, with their roots entire; and 
it the weather be dry, give them a good 
watering . 


TOWN GARDENING. 

GREENHOUSES. 

Kinds of Plants to Grow.— Supposing 
a greenhouse or glass structure of some kind has 
been constructed, let us consider what classes of 

S lants are most suited for different positions, 
c. In a house facing south, or nearly so, or 
if a span roof, if exposed to a good portion of 
the day’s sunshine, the ordinary run of flower¬ 
ing greenhouse plants had better be employed— 
Geraniums, Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, Ac., and 
unless a proper set of blinds for shading are pro¬ 
vided, we would advise having a Vine trained 
over the roof, or some other suitable climber. 
The Vine will be leafless during the winter, 
when the plants need all the light they can 
get, and under cool treatment will not break 
tnto leaf before the end of March or April, by 
which time many bedding plants may be re¬ 
moved into cold frames for hardening off, and 
the things that are left—Fuchsias, Begonias, 
Ferns, Ac.—will be grateful for the Bhade 
afforded by the Vine leaves during the summer, 
but it must be borne in mind that these must be 
pretty well thinned out, or the shoots kept a 
good distance apart, so as to prevent there being 
anything like gloom in the house, as is some¬ 
times seen, and is very injurious to anything 
growing beneath, except perhaps Ferns, and even 
these are better to have a fair amount of light. 

Much the same class of plants would do in a 
house facing east or west, but you will find that 
you will want a good deal more fire-heat in 
winter and spring, and get less bloom then than 
if the house looked more south ; though in sum¬ 
mer many things, such as Geraniums, Fuchsias, 
Ac., in pots will do better in a shady house 
than a very sunny one, as they are apt to get so 
very hot, and the flower-buds being forced on 
too rapidly open before they have attained per¬ 
fection, and fall or drop to pieces almost as soon 
as open ; and, besides this, there is a good deal 
of scorohing of flowers and leaves unless shading 
is re rjr carefully attended to. We should* how¬ 


ever, prefer to grow a good proportion of Ferns, 
Begonias, Ac., in such a shady house. Calceo¬ 
larias (herbaceous), and Cinerarias too, like a 
shady place when in flower, but remember that 
the freedom and fineness of the bloom depends 
greatly upon the amount of sunshine previously 
absorbed by the plants, which has hardened and 
solidified the tissues, and laid the foundation of 
plentiful flower-buds to be developed by-and- 

Hothouse or Stove Plante.— Although 
we have not had nearly suoh a wide experience 
in the growth of hothouse, or more commonly 
called stove, plants in town as of greenhouse and 
hardier subjects, yet all our trials point to the 
conclusion that, as a rule, all those rapid and 
vigorous growing tropical plants, flowering or 
otherwise, that require plenty of heat and mois¬ 
ture and but little air or ventilation, will, with 
proper treatment, succeed better than most 
greenhouse plants, which generally need such a 
free supply of fresh air to Keep them in health. 
The limitation of air is indeed, where this is so 
impure, an obvious advantage, and if plants 
that need but little of it are supplied with 
plenty of the other elements in which they 
delight, viz., heat, light, and moisture, it is only 
reasonable to conclude that they will do well, 
and our experience confirms this theory. In 
fact, we have had, with very little trouble and 
only ordinary attention, such things as Begonias, 
Gloxinias, Aehimenes, and some exotic Ferns, 
not to mention Cannas and other more grossly 
growing tropical subjects, as fine as anyone 
would wish to see in the very heart of London, 
and nearly, if not quite, equal to what could be 
produced in the country, and this in an atmo¬ 
sphere that was almost certain death to Roses, 
Heaths, and other greenhouse plants. 

Therefore a hothouse or stove either in 
addition to, or even in place of what would be 
more properly termed a greenhouse, would, 
with a suitable choice of subjects, give a good 
and most probably a better return for the care 
and trouble bestowed upon it than a greenhouse 
proper. But it is as a rule useless to attempt 
anything in the way of forcing plants, properly 
so called in town ; not that the actual process 
itself might not be performed, at least to some 
extent, though in winter there is scarcely enough 
clear and wholesome light to allow of any great 
amount of heat being applied, for it is a well- 
known gardening maxim that heat must be 
proportioned to Tight, or the growth induced 
will be weak and worse than useless ; but the 
chief reason is that town grown plants are not 
strong enough in themselves to stand the 
ordeal of forcing'; the result in most cases would 
be plenty of growth and no bloom, or very little, 
ana we have often had the plants die after the 
process. The only way would be to obtain 
fresh country-grown plants and subject them 
at once to only a very gentle and judicious 
course of warm treatment, so as to obtain a 
show of blossom a month or two before the time 
it would otherwise appear. This might be done 
satisfactorily with great care, and all bulbs, 
Ac., potted in the autumn, might, when the 
pots were well filled with roots, be gently forced 
advantageously, so as to make an early display; 
as much air as possible should be given them, 
the plants must be dose to the . glass, and have 
the benefit of every ray of light and sunshine 
that can be afforded them. 

B. C. R. 


Clearing Weeds from Walks.— Salt 
is sometimes applied to gravel walks and roads 
in a liquid state, or in the form of strong brine 
used quite hot, or as near the boiling point as 
possible. This is said to be very effectual in 
preventing the growth of weeds. Sundry other 
solutions are also recommended for the purpose. 
But I know of nothing more effectual than a 
liberal dressing of dry salt, sufficient to whiten 
the entire surface of the gravel. A slight sprink¬ 
ling is of little use, and may even increase 
rather than diminish the evil which it is in¬ 
tended to cure. In applying such a dressing 
as has just been recommended, it is, of course, 
necessary to exercise caution, in order to pre¬ 
vent the salt coming in contact with the Grass, 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

PANSIES IN POTS. 

The best plants for blooming in pots in early 
spring are those struck from cuttings in June 
and July. These will strike readily under a 
hand-glass in a bed of light Bandy boiI occupy¬ 
ing a northern aspect, where the glare of the 
summer sun does not come, and where there iis 
no drip from falling rain. As soon as these are 
sufficiently rooted, they should be placed in 
well-prepared beds, in a shady place in the open 
ground, and from these should be drawn the 
plants required for cultivation in pots. 
Early in October these should be put into large 
3 -in. pots, placed in a cold frame till esta¬ 
blished, and then placed in the open air as long 
as the ^weather is mild and open ; a compost 
made up of well-decomposed turfy loam, rotten 
manure, some leaf-mould, and coarse sand, the 
latter in proportion to the close or free nature 
of the loam, as the case may be. About the 
last week in January, or by the first week in 
February, they should be potted into 6-in. pots. 
When potting, loosen the outside of the old 
ball, remove a portion of the top soil, and drain 
the pots with a layer of crocks about 1 in. in 
depth. After covering the bottom of the pot 
with crocks, place some of the coarsest soil, 
mixed with a little manure, over the drainage, 
and shake all down by striking tbe pot on the 
bench. The soil should not be pressed down 
hard with the hand; no water should be 
given to the plants for a day or two after 
potting. 

A common two or three-light wooden frame is 
the best place in which to keep the plants dur¬ 
ing the winter ; but it should be shallow rather 
than deep, so that the plants may be not too 
far from the glass. Air should be given freely 
on all occasions when the weather is mild ; in 
severe frosty weather the plants should have 
the protection of some mats. The plants se¬ 
lected for pot culture should have a bushy, 
branching growth, and eonsist of four or six 
leading shoots if a good head of bloom be re¬ 
quired. To impart all possible strength to 
these, the side-shoots springing up from the 
base of the plant should be removed and in¬ 
serted as cuttings. There is, therefore, the 
double advantage of strengthening the main 
shoots by their removal, ana the production of 
a supply of young plants grown to take the 
place ox the old ones when they are worn 
out. 

As the shoots make growth they should be 
tied to stakes, and, in the case of plants wanted 
for late blooming, the main shoots can be pinched 
back, so as to ensure plenty of side growth. 
These will not bear such nne flowers as the 

E lants carrying only three or four main shoots ; 

ut a larger quantity of bloom will result, and 
they will prove charming decorative objects. 
Plenty of air must be given, to keep the plants 
from becoming drawn. The cultivator should 
aim at a short, sturdy, healthy growth, and as 
the flowers open they should be screened from 
the sun. Strong-growing varieties, bearing 
large flowers, should always be selected for cul¬ 
tivation in pots. Some liquid manure should be 
given as the flowers expand, but the plants 
should be so raised that it can drain away freely. 
Plants so treated will produce finer blooms than 
those obtained from plants growing in the open 
ground, and they are not so liable to the many 
accidents that beset flowers grown in positions 
in which little or no protection can be afforded 
them. 

A cultivator, by growing a few plants in pots, 
can have fine heads of bloom under cover early 
in the season, and the cuttings made from the 
side shoots taken at this stage will furnish him 
with plenty of young, vigorous plants to bloom 
in beds in the open air in autumn, where, in the 
cool, moist, declining days, well-developed 
flowers can be had. It is during the temperate 
days of spring and the cool days of autumn that 
the finest Pansy blooms are produced ; hot 
weather is against them at all times, for the 
lacing or belting to the flowers never comes so 
perfect, nor is characterised by such fine hues 
when grown in bright, dry, summer weather. 
The grower need scarcely be reminded that 
during the time the plants are making their 
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VARIOUS WAYS OF GROWING 
FUCHSIAS. 

Among my earliest recollections of Fuchsias was 
a large old “tree’’ planted in a conservatory 
border. It has, however, long ago disappeared, 
but I still think that for the decoration of 
moderate sized conservatories, the system then 
adopted, of planting them in the borders, and 
6'ther training them as pyramids or standards, 
ha 1 its advantages. 

Another plan that I have often adopted in 
treating them as permanent plants was to 
cat them down to tne ground after they had 
ceased blooming without disturbing the roots, 
thus making room for Chrysanthemums and 
other autumn and winter-flowering plants, these 
again being lemoved when the Fuchsias com¬ 
menced growth in spring. With a little thin¬ 
ning and training, dense globular-shaped bushes 
would be formed that would astonish anyone 
whose experience had been confined to their 
culture in pots. But, in addition to the ex¬ 
amples I have just mentioned, there are still 
more effective w’ays of growing and training 
Fuchsias. The free-growing kinds may be lea 
up into the roof and trained along the rafters or 
over arches, where their beautiful pendulous 
wreaths of flowers would be seen to the best 
advantage. There are some kinds, such as 
Dominiana, that bloom naturally in winter ; 
others, as Venus de 
Medici and grandiflora 
plena, if pruned back in 
August, will make a 
new growth and flower 
beautifully the greater 
part of the winter. 

I think Fuchsias have 
been looked upon too 
much as greenhouse 
plants, but even the 
tenderest new varieties 
may be left in the 
ground during the win- 
t 3 r, provided a cone of 
ashes or old tan be 
placed over the crowns 
after they are cut down 
and before severe frosts 
sot in. Although I have 
directed attention to 
various effective modes 
of growing and training 
Fuchsias in large houses 
where there is room for 
development, yet the 
Fuchsia submits very 
readily to pot culture, 
and in most places that 
must still remain the 
chief way of cultivating 
it. A few plants placed 
in a warm house in 
Feb uary will pro¬ 
duce plenty of young 
shoots that will quickly strike either in a pan of 
sand and water placed near a flue or hot-water 
pipe, or they may be dibbled into pots of light 
sandy soil and plunged in a hot-bed of 75° or 
80°. There is a freshness and beauty about 
young plants when grown in pots that old plants 
never attain ; in fact, for ordinary purposes of 
decoration (unless very late plants are desired) 
old plants, if kept in pots at all, should be cut 
down and converted into bushes. In this way 
handsome plants full of young vigorous growth, 
superior in every respect to the old scrubby 
plants commonly met with, will be formed. 

I admit the pyramid-shaped plants, with a 
single stake to support the main stem, regularly 
clothed from the pot upwards with a dense 
growth of drooping branches full of flowers, 
have a more natural and more graceful effect; 
but there is room for variety, and other forms 
are undoubtedly admissible, nay even desirable. 
In the culture of Fuchsias, to have well-grown 
plants from the time they are fit to be removed 
from the cutting pot until they are in their 
blooming pots, they should never be allowed to j 
become pot-bound, moderate shifts being by far ' 
the most preferable. If they be not shifted on 
as soon as the roots are fairly in possession of 
the new soil, they will experience a check that 
will throw them into flower, and after that it is 
almost useless trying to force growth. On the 
other hand, if they be shifted into pots of too 
large a size, unequal growth will take place; 
strong shoots will Break aw^ay, which will neces¬ 


sitate stopping, and in all probability spoil the 
symmetry of the plants. In potting the ball 
should be transferred from one pot to the other 
without injuring or disturbing the roots in any 
way, and the soil should be rammed in mode¬ 
rately firm ; young plants should be shifted into 
pots 1 in. larger, but as the plants get stronger 
2 in. will not be found too much, as rougher 
compost must be used. Fine specimens may be 
grown in 10-in. or 12-in. pots, and very hand¬ 
some pyramids of 3 ft. in height may be had in 
8-in. pots. 

Fuchsias like a rich soil freely drained con¬ 
sisting of turfy loam, old thoroughly decayed 
manure or leaf-mould in about equal portions, 
with a good sprinkling of charcoal dust and 
sand, and, if at hand, a handful of bone-meal 
may be added at the last shift. Should they 
be required to bloom for a long time and con¬ 
tinuously, they must be well fed. They are 
often well grown under Vines, the moist atmo¬ 
sphere necessary lor their proper development 
and the partial shade of the Vine foliage seem¬ 
ing to benefit them materially ; bear in mind, 
however, that where the Vines are closely 
trained and the foliage becomesdense, the shade 
will be too much for the Fuchsias. 

When extra large plants are required for 
exhibition purposes, it is better to strike the 
cuttings in August, and grow the young plants 


steadily on in a warm house during the winter, 
and by the usual time of spring propagating they 
will be fine bushy plants 1 ft. or more high, in 
4£-in. pots, ready for pushingon with the increas¬ 
ing daylight; and, of course, such plants, under 
similar management, will never be overtaken by 
spring-struck cuttings ; but it involves more 
trouble, as they must have a light warm position. 
When in flower, they should be placed in a cool 
airy house. A north house will suit them 
admirably in hot weather, and they will be 
benefited by having clear liquid manure two or 
three times a week. I have a partiality for 
soot-water, the effect being, in my opinion, to 
bring out more fully the brightness of the 
colours. The list of kinds I give below does not 
contain the newest, but those named will not 
disappoint any cultivator who may choose to 
give them a trial. 

Light Varieties. —Arabella, Improved, 
Lady Haytesbury, Puritani, Annie, Starlight, 
Guiding Star, Conspicua, and Vainqueur de 
Puebla. 

Dark Varieties —Enoch Arden, Father 
Ignatius, Souvenir de Chiswick, Pauline, 
Roderick Dhu, Avalanche, Cl rand Cross, and 
Universal. 

In addition, I should recommend Rose of 
Castile and Daniel Lambert for their early- 
blooming qualities ; also Sunray for its beautiful 
foliage, both exemplified in the flower garden 
and in the shape of small neat plants in winter. 

E. H. 


Evergreen Trumpet Honeysuckle 
(Caprifolium sempervirens).—This is a capital 
plant for a greenhouse. If planted in good 
sandy soil it will yield a quantity of flowers of 
a beautiful scarlet colour outside, yellow inside, 

1 in. long. It iB a native of North America, 
from New York to Carolina, in stony dry woods, 
and flowers from May to August. There are 
three varieties of this kind, viz., C. 8. major, 
with roundish leaves and larger flowers ; C. s. 
minor, with oblong leaves, acute at both ends, 
and much smaller flowers ; and C. s. Browni, 
which has larger flowers of a brighter colour 
than those of the species. They are all well 
worth planting to cover rafters or pillars in 
greenhouses or conservatories. During the 
winter we saw a plant of C. s. major in Messrs. 
Veitch’s nursery at Chelsea furnished with a 
large quantity of irusses of bloom. It was 
growing in a moderately warm greenhouse, 
where it flowers for several months in succes¬ 
sion. 

Acacias. —Most of these flower early in 
spring, though some of the species do not .re¬ 
main long in perfection. Among the most 
ornamental are A. affmis, armata, Drummondi, 
grandis, pulchella, and vestita. The last is one 
of the best, and it is well adapted for training 
on the back wall of a greenhouse, for clothing 
pillars in a conservatory, or for ordinary pot- 
culture. Its flower-buds begin to show them¬ 
selves soon after Christmas, and give the plant 
an ornamental appearance long before the blooms 
are fully expanded, when they remain in beauty 
until about the end of March. All the species 
of Acacias are increased by means of seed or 
cuttings, although some difficulty is now and 
ihen experienced in increasing some of the 
species by the latter method. They are by no 
means particular as to soil ; a mixture of turfy 
loam with a small portion of peat suits them 
perfectly. 

Adiantum farleyense as a Basket: 
Plant. —In no way can this beautiful Fern be 
better grown than in wire baskets suspended 
from the roof of the house in which it is kept. 
Thus treated, the fronds hang down gracefully, 
and under favourable circumstances the crowns 
of the plants soon cover the soil both at top and 
bottom. This Fern looks well cultivated in this 
way.—S. 

Variegated German Ivy (Mikania 
scandens variegata).—This variegated form of 
the well-known German Ivy is well worth cul¬ 
tivation for covering walls or training up pillars 
in conservatories, or for overhanging edges of 
vases. As an indoor plant, too, it will be found 
very valuable, either as edgings for window 
boxes or as a pot plant. Its bright, glossy, 
green and yellow leaves render it very effective, 
and it is easily kept clear of dust. It is grown 
in the Pine apple Nursery for use in floral de¬ 
corations, a purpose for which it is considered 
to be well adapted.— S. 

Daotylis elegantissima.— This though 
hardy is a desirable Grass for vases or conser¬ 
vatory decoration. Its leaves are produced in 
an abundant and graceful manner, and being of 
a rich golden colour with bright green stripes, 
they are, when produced by a healthy well grown 
plant, highly effective.—S. 

Saving Cineraria Seeds.— If a superb 
strain be wanted, save seeds from sorts only of 
good habit and distinct colours. Avoid wind- 
mill-petaled kinds. To get up stock, plant the 
old and cut-down plants out-of-doors behind a 
north wall in June, and water well during the 
summer. They will grow like weeds; in 
August take offsets from them ; pot them in 
4-in. pots, and as soon as they are well rooted, 
but before they get pot-bound, shift them again 
into 9-in. and 10-in. pots. Keep them cool 
during the winter, and do not pinch them unless 
they show flower just after potting. By May 
and June they will be in full flower, but not 
before, if they have been kept cool enough all 
the winter, and it is undesirable to have them 
in flower before that time, as there is then less 
chance of their seeding well. No artificial fer¬ 
tilisation is necessary, but keep them near the 
light; give plenty of air, water liberally, and be 
careful to keep green fly in check by means of 
frequent and gentle fumigations before the 
plants come into flower. Steadily grown, 
vigorous plants are, however, little troubled 
with such pests. When the flowers fade and 
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show downy Thistle-like tops, pick them off and 
save them. Both before and after they come 
into flower, Cinerarias are much benefited by 
frequent waterings of weak liquid manure, 
which do much towards producing a good heavy 
sample of seed.—C. 

4814.—Agapanthus not Blooming.— 
Probably your plant did not make good growth, 
perhaps owing to the want of food, or it might 
have been that it did not enjoy enough exposure 
to sun and air throughout the growing period. 
The Agapanthus flowers most freely when the 
pot or tub is crammed with roots, but frequent 
doses of liquid manure should be administered, 
for this plant is a gross feeder, and must get 
abundant moisture at the roots when growing, 
or growth will not be sufficiently'luxuriant to 
admit of the free production of flowers. At the 
same time the African Lily delights in a high 
average temperature, and should be placed 
where it gets due benefit from the sun's power. 
Iu the case of a plant that has been some years 
in the same pot, the pent-up energies may be 
let loose with benefit, and a larger receptacle 
awarded it. The present is a good time for shift¬ 
ing.—J. C. B. 


small handful of Moss round the incision, which 
must be kept constantly moist, in order to 
induce young roots to be emitted. As soon as 
these make their appearance the stem should 
be severed from the parent plant just under¬ 
neath the Moss, and it should be potted and 
treated for a short time as if it were a cutting. 
The propagation of Statices is the most difficult 
part of their culture ; but by following either 
of the methods just referred to, ‘young plants 
may be had in abundance. 

They should, in all cases, be moved out of 
their cutting-pots before the roots become 
matted ; and at this, and all subsequent shifts, 
the compost used should consist oi loam, leaf- 
mould, peat, or well-rotted manure, and plenty 
of sharp silver sand. They may be shifted on 
when necessary until a 12 or 14-in. pot is em¬ 
ployed for them, but it will take a good many 
years before that size is needed. They never 
require more than a greenhouse temperature at 
any time throughout tho year; and, if not in 
bloom, they may be placed out-of-doors during 
the hottest summer months. 

Plants which have bloomed in summer and 


them bloom profusely and grow freely in 
common garden soil. The dwarf varieties may 
be increased in spring by division and the taller 
ones by means of cuttings struck in a cold 
frame. 

There are also about half-a-dozen annual 
Statices in cultivation which are worth growing, 
the best known being Bonduelli, Thouini, and 
sinuata. Of the former there are several 
varieties, differing from each other in point of 
colour, and named in trade lists lilacina, aurea, 
hybrids, and Isabellina. Of S. sinuata, which 
is perhaps the best known of all, there are some 
six or eight forms, named respectively atro- 
ccurulea, albo-rosea, candidissima, lilacina rosea, 
lilacina, and ruberrima, &c. The kind we now 
figure, seed of w'hich may be had from Messrs. 
Haage & Schmidt, of Erfurt, is said to be a 
free-dowering handsome annual. All the fore¬ 
going come under the heading of half-hardy 
annuals, and require to be treated as such. 
They like a light rich soil in an open warm 
situation, where in favourable sunny seasons 
they flower profusely, ripen their seeds well, 
and give general satisfaction. 



4774.— Syringing 1 Pelargoniums.— A 
close moist atmosphere will cause the foliage 
to turn yellow, and too much water at the roots 
will produce the same results. Geraniums like 
a free circulation of air, avoiding chilling 
draughts, plenty of light, a soil free and not too 
much charged with manurial matter, containing 
a fair portion of coarse sand. Few flowering 
plants love sun and air better than these. They 
delight in a warm dry atmosphere, and should 
never be syringed except in very hot parching 
weather and to cleanse them from impurities. 
All that can be done to restore the plants to 
health is to give plenty of air on fine days, 
watering carefully, allowing the soil to dry out 
between each watering, and avoiding wetting 
the foliage. Perhaps some of them are over¬ 
potted, in which case shake them out of the old 
soil, and repot in as small pots as the roots 
will go into in sandy soil.—J. C. B. 

4768.—Culture of Maranta zebrina. 
This plant, one of the finest ornaments to a 
warm structure, loves a warm moisture-laden 
atmosphere throughout the growing period. It 
should be wintered in a minimum temperature 
of 55°, and in the spring, just as the first signs 
of growth manifest themselves, allow the soil 
to become almost dry, and then turn the plant 
out of the pot, shake away as much of the old 
compost as possible, and repot in a compost of 
two parts peat and one part leaf-soil and loam 
in equal portions, adding thereto a goodly por¬ 
tion of silver sand. Be sure and give perfect 
drainage, for the Marantas like plenty of water 
at the roots when in full growth, but there 
must be ample provision for the surplui water 
passing off quickly. Water carefully for a 
time, and maintain a temperature during the 
spring of 65° to 70° by day, and 60° by night, 
shifting when the pots get full of roots, and 
maintaining at all times a humid atmosphere.— 

J. c. 

4803. — Geraniums for Winter 
Flowering 1 .—I can confidently recommend 
John Gibbons ; trusses and pips are both very 
large, colour bright orange-scarlet ; it blooms as 
freely in midwinter as midsummer. Rienzi, 
Mrs. Leavers, Commander-in-Chief, Jealousy, 
Col. Holden, Vesuvius, and Whiro Clipper are 
all good. They must be grown in pots out-of- 
doors in full sun, and not allowed to flower 
daring summer, otherwise winter bloom 
need not be expected. To prevent damping off 
they require a dry heat of 50° to 55°.— S. L. 
Bourchier. 


STATICES, TENDER AND HARDY. 
For greenhouse and conservatory decoration 
Statices are invaluable, inasmuch as they bloom 
freely, remain in good condition for a long time, 
and are so easily cultivated that young plants of 
them may be grown quickly into fine specimens. 
Last year’s growth made into cuttings in spring 
may be potted singly in 2^-in. pots in a mixture 
of leaf soil and sand, and placed in a close heat 
nf 65°, where they will root iu a short time. 
Young plants may t^so be obtained by making 
a notch on the hard stems of old plants about 
2 in. below the undermost leaves, and tying a 


Annual SUtlce (S. spic&ta) 

autumn should be kept somewhat dry at the Draining Gutting Pots —A very suc- 
root during winter, and when re-potted in cessful grower of plants for market showed me 


spring they may be placed in a gentle heat 
until fresh growth is somew’hat advanced. 
Statices often bloom even in 4-in. pots, and, 
by pinching, their time of flowering may be 
deferred, if a succession of bloom be desired, 


the other day a plan of draining cutting pots 
which is not often adopted elsewhere. Instead 
of crocking them in the ordinary way, inverted 
flower-pots of as large a size as the pots for the 
cuttings will admit are used, and over the hole 


They blossom naturally from July until is placed a piece of crock to prevent the soil 


November ; but, by pinching, they may be had 
much later even than that. The indoor varieties 
of them are not very numerous, and among 
them the best is S. profusa ; it is not so robust 
as some of the others, but it forms a compact 
and beautiful plant, very suitable either for 
purposes of exhibition or for decoration, and it 
blooms superbly in winter. The flowers, which 
are bluish-purple and white, are everlasting ; 
and, when cut, may be mixed with Immor- 


from falling through. When the cuttings are 
inserted in the pots they are placed on a 
slate stage, under which there is a hot-water 
tank, and are covered up to the rim with Cocoa- 
nut fibre ; the heat then passes up the centre 
of the inverted flower-pot as well as round the 
sides of the cutting-pots, and thus the soil is 
warmed equally, and the cuttings root regularly, 
and are all struck and fit for potting off at the 
same time. Soft-wooded plants, such as Car- 


telles. Among other good kinds may be nations, Verbenas, Fuchsias, Ac., are struck in 
mentioned S. Holfordi, S. arborea, S. brassica*- this way in four or five days.—S. 
folia, S. imbricata, and S. macroptera. Among 
hardy sorts, which bloom principally in June, 


July, August, and September, are many with 
flowers finely diversified in colour, and in 
height they range from 4 in. to 15 in. The best 
for border culture are S. speciosa, blue ; S. 
incana alba, white ; S. cephalotes, rose ; S. 
auricula'folia, red ; S. nana, blue ; and S. 
bellidifolia, also blue. The last three are very 
dwarf, and well adapted for rock-work. All of 


Notice. —Readers who possess the Garden 
Annual will greatly oblige the Editor by sending 
him the names of any good gardens in their 
vicinity omitted from it, and by making any 
needed corrections in it. Convenient printed forms 
for filling up vnU be sent by return of post on 
application to the Editor, “ Garden Annual,” 37, 
Southampton Street, Strand, W.C, 
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FRUIT, 


MELON CULTURE IN FRAMES. 

To no better purpose can frames liberated 
from bedding plants be put than that of growing 
Melons, a fruit which in the hot summer and 1 
autumn is much prized by most people. 

Preparing the Bed.— The chief thing to 
insure success is to start them with a little 
bottom-heat, which may be done by coUecting 
any fermenting material together, and giving it 
a sweat previous to using it. This will not only 
make the warmth it affords more regular ana 
enduring, but will let out the noxious gases, 
which, if allowed to escape into the frame, are 
sure to injure, if they do not prove fatal to the 
plants within. Where they can be obtained, 
stable manure and leaves are the best ingre¬ 
dients to make the bed with; but failing these, 
or not being able to procure them in sufficient 
quantity, the mowings from the lawn, Nettles, 
rough Grass or herbage, from the roadside, 
hedge trimmings or anything of that kind may 
be used separately or in addition. When 
gatherings such as these are used, the best way 
is to put them outside instead of inside the 
frame, as then they can be added from time to 
time as they come to hand, and a gentle steady 
heat kept up as long as it may be thought 
desirable. To do this, however, it is necessary 
to support the frame on a few old faggots or 
bushes, so as to raise it a foot or so clear from 
the ground, when the heat from the fermenting 
materials around will have free circulation 
under, and thus afford the necessary warmth to 
the roots above. A frame made up in this manner 
has many advantages, as it is of a more perma¬ 
nent character when used for forcing purposes, as 
the interior need not be interfered with when 
changing a crop, except just stirring up the soil 
for fresh planting. After the Melons, there¬ 
fore, it will be ready for striking late cuttings 
in the autumn, or for growing winter Lettuces, 
Violets, or such like purposes. 

Planting.— The next thing is to prepare 
for getting out the Melon plants. This should 
be done by throwing some litter over the 
faggots or whatever may be used to form the 
foundation, and on this should be spread 6 in. 
or so of half-rotten leaves. A bushel or two of 
soil in the middle of each light, placed so as to 
form a slight mound, completes the work for 
the time ; and if the frame be kept closed for 
a day or two, to draw in the sun and warm 
up the earth, all will be ready for planting. 
This should be done in the centre of the mounds, I 
and these should be made firm by pressing them 
down with the foot at the same time; for, 
although Cucumbers delight in loose open soil, 
that for Melons should be the reverse, or they 
go too much to leaf and are not near so 
fruitful. 

Soil. —The best material to grow them in is 
fresh-out loam, rather inclined to be stiff than 
otherwise; but if afforded the requisite heat 
and moisture, they will do in common garden 
soil. The soil thus put in ought likewise to be 
well beaten down, and I find it a great help to 
slightly mulch the surface by scattering over it 
i in. or so of half-rotten leaves or old tan, 
Cocoa-nut fibre, or anything of that kind, which 
allows the water to pass through readily, and 
prevents a too rapid evaporation, thus keeping 
the roots much more uniform as to moisture 
than they otherwise would be. 

Training <fcc.—In the training and general 
treatment of Melons in frames, the first thing is 
to stop the leading shoot, which forces the 
plant to throw out Literals, one of each of which 
should be led towards the four corners of the 
light, and stopped when it reaches within 1 ft. 
of the limit m that direction. This second 
stopping induoes side shoots, and on these it is 
that the fruit makes its appearance. In order 
to throw the whole strength of the plant into 
these, a further stopping is neoessary, and this 
should be done at the first or second joint 
beyond, which will then leave plenty of room 
in the frame for the full development of the 
whole of the foliage. This is a very important 
matter in Melon growing, as every one of the 
main leaves is of consequence, and should be 
left perfectly clear, and not over-shadowed by 
others, or it is impossible for them to carry out 
their functions and finish off * dr op in the way 
they otherwise wtfuld do; 


Ventilating, Insects, &o.—As regards 
air, the chief thing to be attended to is to 
ventilate early in the morning, so as to let out 
the condensed vapour and allow the foliage time 
to dry before the sun shines hotly on it; and if 
this be done it will assume a thick leathery 
texture that will enable it to stand without 
shade, and render it less liable to the attacks of 
red spider, an insect to which Melons are par¬ 
ticularly subject. To keep this in check, and 
aid the swelling of the iruit after it is fairly 
set, a good syringing should be given every 
afternoon about three o’clock, and the lights 
shut close down immediately after, by doing 
which the temperature will be considerably 
raised, and a thoroughly moist, genial atmo¬ 
sphere secured. There is one thing, however, 
to be observed in syringing, and that is not to 
wet the collars of the plants more than can be 
helped, or it is apt to cause canker or decay in 
the stem ; and when this is observed making 
its appearance, the best remedy is a handful of 
lime dust laid on the affected part. This, 
from being a rapid absorbent, will soon dry 
and stop 1 the progress of the disease, as will 
also finely powdered charcoal or the two 
mixed. 

Fertilising.—To get Melons to set, they 
must be fertilised with pollen from the male 
flowers ; and it is essential that as many as 
are required for a crop should be fertilised 
about the same time, or within a day or two of 
each other, otherwise the first take the lead, 
and the chances are that the latter ones do not 
swell off at all; or if they do, they are only 
of small size and inferior. Once they are set, 
they must not be stinted foi water till they are 
fully grown, when, to improve their flavour and 
ripen them properly, they should be allowed to 
become gradually dry, but not to such a degree I once 
as to cause them to flag. It is a deluge after 
being kept without that causes them to burst, 
and this, occurring as it does just before they 
are fit to cut, is very vexatious. Besides red 
spider, green fly is sometimes troublesome ; but 
but a whiff of Tobacco smoke will soon settle 
matters with them if applied during a still day 
and when the foliage is dry, as it should be to 
be safe. s * 


period, they may be set in any dark shed, and 
toe greenhouse may be more advantageously 
employed up to the season when it is thought 
moat desirable to re-introduce the Figs for the 
season’s work, which must of course be regu¬ 
lated by the time at which the produce is moat 
required. Figs will not only bear, but are 
greatly improved by a high temperature and 
plenty of moisture, but along with them the 


plants^should havealfthe light which it is pos¬ 
sible to give them in our dull climate, for if 
grown under Vines or other kind of shade, 
only secondary results must be expected. As 
regards soil, I find nothing better than turfy 
loam and old mortar rubbish rammed hard mto 
the pots, room being left for watering, which is 
one of the chief items in Fig culture, for when 
loaded with fruit and foliage, the amount of 
moisture which a large Fig bush will require on 
a bright day is astonishing, and if allowed to 
get dry enough for the foliage to flag, the loss 
of the crop will probably be tne result. 


GROWING FIGS IN POTS. 

I question whether there is any fruit tree 
grown that will produce so much fruit from a 
given space as the Fig. Restrict its roots either 
in pots or in brick pits, and its greatest amount 
of fertility will be ensured, for if allowed a 
free root-run in rich soil its energies are ex¬ 
pended in producing gross, watery shoots and 
leaves, whereas, when starved into a fertile 
state, and furnished with short, hard, well- 
ripened shoots, fruit in abundance is the result. 
We have here a quantity of Fig bushes that 
have probably occupied the same-sized pots for 
these last twenty years, and they are certainly 
more productive than young trees ; in fact, I 
see no reason why a Fig tree might not do good 
service as a pot tree for a century. In select¬ 
ing young Figs, the same rule should be followed 
as in the case of Gooseberry and Currant bushes, 
viz., those should be chosen which have single 
stems about 1 ft. high, and regular, well- 
balanced heads of branches should be formed 
by pinching out the points of the strong shoots 
as soon as they have attained the desired length; 
after the heads are well furnished with beaiing 
wood, every shoot should 'be stopped at the 
third or fourth leaf, as the second crop under 
glass is usually more abundant than the first; 
and if well supplied with liquid manure, the 
trees will perfect both crops well, and likewise 
ripen off their young wood and an embryo 
crop for the first of the following year, but 
care should be taken not to excite growth 
before the trees have shed their foliage. 
As soon, however, as the fruit is ripe 
the trees should be kept as cool and airy as 
possible, and less root and atmospheric moisture 
supplied so as to ripen off the wood and induce 
a season of rest under as natural conditions as 
possible. I believe that the wood of pot Fig 
trees grown in this manner would stand with¬ 
out injury a degree of cold that would prove 
fatal to the soft, watery shoots that are fre¬ 
quently found on trees out of doors. Pot Fig 
trees are, however, always safest under some 
kind of proteotion, and as light is not abso¬ 
lutely necessary for them during the resting 


Early Strawberries.— To be successful 
in forcing Strawberries, especially the earliest 
crops, so much will depend on the preparation 
of the plants, that no amount of attention in 
other matters will compensate for delay m pro¬ 
curing runners, and consequently having toe 
plants but poorly matured ; in fact, a good deal 
of the forcing may be done in the earliest stages 
of the plant’s existence. Procure the earliest 
runners that can be got (now is the time); 
layer them in 3 -in. pots, and encourage their 
growth by thoroughly soaking the parent 
plants with manure water, keeping the soil m 
the pots moist until they are established, when 
they should be severed from the stools and at 
once shifted into 6 -in. and 7-in. fruiting pots, 
using turfy loam chopped up fine and rammed 
hard. If any stimulant be needed, weakly- 
diluted liquid manure should be added; but for 
plants intended for early forcing, get a well- 
ripened crown and a potful of roots as forward 
as possible, thereby inducing an early season of 
rest. 

M ulohing Strawberries.— Strawberries 
if not already done should be mulched at once 
with chopped straw or short Grass ; mulching 
has the double advantage of keeping the fnnt 
clean and the roots moist and cool.—R. 

Protecting Strawberries.—To protect 
the fruit of Strawberries from being splashed by 
rain, nothing answers the purpose better than 
short stable litter taken just as it comes, if put 
on early in spring, so that the rain may wash 
any manurial matter away, and allow time for 
it to become sweet and free from objectionable 
smells. In heavy lands or where slugs are 
troublesome, as they always are in Strawberry 
plantations where they abound, I have found 
the Bracken that has been used during the 
winter for covering up frames and other pur- 

S oses to be the best protectors against these 
epredators. After being knocked about and 
so thoroughly broken up as it is when done 
with in the spring, the splintered stems and 
numerous points that st ck out in all direc¬ 
tions are almost as sharp as needles, and form 
insurmountable obstacles to the slugs, so toe 
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any one pestered with them may, by using old 
v — of straw, put such pests at 


Fern instead 
defiance.—S. 


VEGETABLES. 


Summer Lettuces.—Unless the ufinoet 
attention be paid to the preparation and en¬ 
richment of the soil, together with timely 
ing, no one can think of succeeding in Le**® 
culture in summer with any degree of certainty- 
June, July, and August are, as a rule, the moa 
trying months for all that relate to salad vm ' 
table cultivation. It would be well, if 
be so arranged, that the Lettuce quarter w 
in the immediate vicinity of the watersnpP ^ 
During June and July seed should be 
about every ten days, and about August . 
there should be one sowing for autumn use. 
last two or three sowings should be made 
exposed a situation as possible, as the y.^? lir ; ll£r 
quire all the light and sun they can get d^Jb 
the waning days of September and eariyF** 
of October. Much labour may be 
mulching be practised for the summer Wr 
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manure la beat if it can be had’; if not, short 
Grass or litter of any kind. Success in the 
growth of Lettuces during the summer months 
wiU mainly consist in a deep, rich, free soil, 
and frequently in sowing with timely and 
thorough watering in hot weather and mulch- 
ing. The best way is to sow in drills, putting 
m a sufficient quantity of seed to ensure a 
crop, and thin out to about 1 ft. apart in time 
to prevent them drawing and becoming weakly, 
and mulch when they : have- fiye or six fair- 
sized leaves. It la not advisable to put on the 
mnlch too early, for if the weather be moist, it 
will harbour slugs, which will clear off in the 
seedling state the whole sowing in one or two 
nights. The disaster is in any [case liable to 
occur if preventive means be not adopted ; this 
will consist in dressing the surface soil around 
them with soot and lime, which labour should 
never be grudged, as two purposes will thereby 
be served, viz., vermin held in check, and the 
crop manured. It is as well, too, in the earlier 
stages of growth to give the surface occasionally 
a stirring with the hoe; the benefit of this 
operation is too well known to need enforcing. 
If the ground be very dry, draw a drill quite 2 
in. deep, thoroughly moisten it and sow the 
seed therein, immediately making the surface 
firm, and give a watering. 

Transplanting Young Vegetables. 
—Broccoli, Cabbage, Cauliflower, and all other 
vegetables of that kind are generally raised in 
seed-beds, and many are in the habit of trans¬ 
planting them into another bed before planting 
them iu their fruiting quarters. We have tried 
this plan at different times ; the plants gain 
nothing by it, but, on the contrary, often lose a 
great deal. It is well known that no plant can 
be transplanted without receiving a check, and 
the less frequently planting is done, the less it 
will have to overcome. No kind of greens need 
ba planted more than onoe. When a number of 
plants come up in the seed-bed, there are 
always some that take the lead ; when the 
largest have made from four to sir leaves, they 
may be lifted carefully and planted permanently. 
The smaller ones form a succession to 
these, and by removing the plants as they grow 
they never become crowded or drawn up. When 
these little plants are planted out at first they 
look as if they would never come to anything, 
but the roots soon catch hold of the soil, and 
after that they grow amazingly, and come to 
maturity sooner and more perfectly than plants 
which have been half killed two or three times 
throngh shifting.— Northern Gardener, 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

4822.— Kalmias not Flowering. —Some 
of these are hardy and some are good for forc¬ 
ing. You do not say what kinds you have. 
I will give you a few particulars of these plants. 
Hardy evergreens from North America.—They 
are propagated by means of cuttings of young 
shoots inserted in sandy peat, in a shady 
place nnder hand-lights, by layers made at 
the end of summer, or from seeds sown in 
shallow pans filled with sandy peat, and kept 
close in a frame until the seedlings are up. 
Prick off the seedlings, and when large enough 
to handle, keep close again, and when esta¬ 
blished gradually inure to the open air. Sandy 
peat soil is the best, though they often thrive 
well in sandy loam and leaf-mould,—M. Hawes. 

4841.— Ferns in Oaeee.— Almost every Fern will 
thrive in a case such as you have, if planted properly in 
peat and loam. Select kinds according to your taste, con¬ 
trasting light and heavy foliage ; very little water will 
do, aa the soil must not become sodden. The nursery¬ 
man will be able to tell you if any Fern yon choose 
will not withstand damp.—P at. 

4854.— Spot on Rose Leaves.— Probably a white 
fly or aphis, which may be destroyed by the finger: It 
will be found on the under side of the leaf, but must 
be sought for carefully, as It is very active —Pat. 

2862.-Destroying Wasps. -The best plan I know 
for the wholesale destruction of wasps is to find the 
nest, and if in a bush, burn it, or if in the ground, come 
late in the evening, and pour half a teacupful 61 paraf¬ 
fin oil into the hole, then light It.—P at. 

4851. — Cutting down Yuccas. — With a sharp 
knife cut ih« stem about half throuuh 1 fr. from the 
lower leaves, then tie some old moss round the Wound, 
put iu a gentle heat, and keep the mom al#s>» moist, 
when most likely roots will be emitted in about aix 
Weeks. -D. II. 


_ 4073.—What to Plant tU*r Oalary*-Wb»t can 
2 plant or sow on a narrow bed running alongside a 
Briery trench, the toil from which Z IhcQ requite to 


earth up the Celery with?-W. H. [Plant Celery. Do 
not manure the soil, but when the plants begin to grow 
water them frequently with manure water.] 

4974.—L^am —The soil thrown out by moles will 
answer well for seed sowing, (fee., and of course the top 
spit of a.meadow is the best soil you can poscibly have. 
It should be stacked Grasa side downwards in a heap for 
at least a year before being used, and if a few layers of 
stable manure (with straw) be worked In with it when it 
is being stacked all the better. A little soot, too. Is an 
advantage, as It helps to kill Insects, Ac. 

497fi - Cockscomb*. - Regular Subscriber. - See 
article In Gardening, January 22 last. 

4976 — Soil for Celery.— The soil at the bottom of 
my Celery trenches Is of a clayey nature. I have dug 
some 6 in. of half rotten horse manure In, but still it Is 
not thoroughly broken up. Would it be advisable to 
dlg.ln some lime rubbish, so as to break up the soil at 
the bottom of the drills; and so make it more porous?— 
W. fl. [Mix some of the top soil with it; lime rnbblsh 
will do no harm.] . . 

4977.-Pinching: Back Plante.—Should Zinnias be 
pinched to induce side growths? also Convolvulus 
mauritanicus, MImulus cupreuB, and Phlox Drummondl? 
—W 'rWe should not pinch back any of the plants 
mentioned except the MImulus.] 

Rhododendrons Laurels, 
and Holliee. —which is the beat month for planting 
these?—X. D. [They are best planted during Septem¬ 
ber and October, but may with safety be planted in April 
and May if they can be mulched and kept well 
watered.] 

4079.— Leaf-mould.— Why Is leaf-mould made from 
Beech leaves considered the worst of any ? Is It better 
than none ?—X. D. [Beech leaves are a longer time de- 
caying than other kinds, and do not yield so much mould 
when they are rotten. But the great objection Is that 
they are alwaya’mixed with husks of Beech Nuts, which 
never rot properly, and are always a nnlssnce in the soil. 
Beech leaves are, however, better than no leaves at 
all ] 

f-m-Planting Rhododendrons on a Bank. 

- What is the best sized plants of the common hardy 
Rhododendron for planting on a bank?—X D. [If you 
want an even growth, plant young plants 1 ft. or 1* ft. 
high about 8 ft. apart each way. If you want an un< 
even surface, plant large plants 8 ft. or 10 ft. apart.] 

4DS1.— Lanky Wallflowers, Stocks, See —Trane 
planter.— The best wav would he to plant them in a 
slanting direction, so that the bare stems are jnst nnder 
the soil. The heads will soon acquire an upright posi¬ 
tion when they begin to grow. 

4982.— Cockroaches in Kitchens.- What is the 
best and speediest way of getting rid of cockroaches in 
kitchens ? Is there any poison which could be laid down 
f° r <hem without injury to dog or cat?—A lbert. rTry 
Chase’s Beetle Paste.] 


4983. —& A. if.—Enquire of some nurseryman In your 
neighbourhood. 

4984. —Striking 1 Fuchsias. — Southport. — Pot In 
cuttings of the yeung growth any time yon can get them. 
They will strike readily at this time of year under a 
bell-glass in the window. 

4985. —Arbor-vi t® not Growing.— Novice.— Give 
it a good soaking with water, and put lln. deep of rot¬ 
ten manure round it. 

4986. —Sowing 1 Wallflower Seed.—I shall be glad 
to know what is the proper time to sow Wallflower seeds 
to flower next spring, as those bought and planted in 
the autumn are all dead ?—E. G. [It would have been 
better sown a month ago, but it is not too ate now.] 

4987. —Weeds on Walks.—I have a great objection 
to using salt on garden walks to destroy the weeds, as 
it is unsightly, and alse injures the Grass. I was told 
that carbolic powder dissolved in water is a good means 
or getting rid of them. If so, what would be the pro¬ 
portions ?—B. N. C. [Carbolic acid used at the rate of 
1 or. to the gallon of water will destroy weeds. We need 
hardlv mention that anything used to kill weeds will 
also kill Grass.] 

4988 — Removal of Summer Perennials.—Will 
it be safe to remove Larkspurs, white Lilies (old candi- 
dum). double Pyrethrums, Canterbury Bells. Columbines 
Ac., in Anguat?—EL H C. [Yes, perfectly safe.] 

4989.—Arum Lily.—How should I treat my Arum 
Lily to make it grow straight ? I have it in a window, 
and when the flower forms it runs up much past the 
leaves and droops forward. I do not like to turn it 
fearing to check its growth.—N ovicb. [Put a stake to 
the flower-stalk.] 

-Polynesian Acacia,-r. T. S'.-The plant 
will no doubt flower when the wood gets firmer. 

W. J. De P.'—We know of no such book. It la not in 
our way. 

T. C .—We do not know of any inch place aa you 
mention. Enquire at some of the best nurseries near 
you. 

Names of Plants— ET. S.-i. send when in flower: 
2, Symphytum orientate; 8, Viburnum Lantana; 4, 
Lonicera Ledebourl. — Warkldgh. — Chrysosplenium 

oppositifoliura.- Mrs. IT.—Double Jonquil.- a. Jf. 

G —l, Lonicera Ledebourl: 2, Staphylea plnnata; 8, 

Rlbes aureum.-X. Y. Z.— 1, Sparraannia africana, 

eaally propagated from cutlings; 2, Variegated Jacob's 
Ladder (Polemonium cceruleum variegatum). —A shtead. 
—Prunus Padus. 1, Trollius asiaticus; 2, T. aslatfcus 

var.; 3, T. europasus; 4, T. europteus var.- J. Q. Q.— 

Certainly not Castor-oil plants, but cannot dame with¬ 
out flowers.- H H Jf-Pyrus saUcifollus.- Louisa 

— Anemone ranunculoides.- Sandy Wifiles. Coronilla 

glaoca, Herberts stenophylla, Sedmn Sieboldi- T. F, 

—1, cannot name without flowers: 2,Uvularia grandlflorc, 

- Major. — Polygonum ensuidatum.- Musk. — i. 

Aaacirt armata ; 2, Japanese Honeysu kle ; 3, Ttmilsgo 
farfafa grande.— A. H. C Magnolia SouJaflgeatia. 

:— G^— lj Primula cortusoldea am coda ; 2, very poor 
form of Fo< 1. Both hardy Itf wsll-dftlntd ibil. 
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QUERIES. 

.J&J 2 }®®, for Correspondents. —A H communica- 
”St£l in A U *?***> and M ^tions and 

answers should be addressed to the Editor. Letters 
rating to subscriptions, advertisements, and other 
In every case the name 
and address of the sender is required, in addition to 
any nom de plume to be used in the paper. QUERIES 
must be written clearly and concisely each on a separate 
piece qf paper and on one ride of the paper only. 
Answers to Queries should always bear the number and 
title of the query answered. Querists who do not And 
%. ei !L an F? n mual department will find them 

tn the body of the paper. NAMING PLANTS —Four 
plants, fruits, or flowers only can be named at one time, 
and this only wh-n good specimens are sent. We do not 
undertake to name varieties of florist flowers, such as 
Fuchsias, Geraniums, Azaleas. In consequence of the 
large circulation of Gardening Illustrated, it is 
necessary to go to Press a long time before its publi¬ 
cation. Therefore, readers will see the impossibility of 
the ' r Questions the week they are received, 
Really help us by sending them ai 
early as possible tn the preceding week. 

Trade-. -Nurserynjen are requested to send 
copies of their catalogues to us as Soon as published. 

4991.-Red Spider on Gooseberry Trees.— I 
have two acres ot Gooseberry trees, all more or less in¬ 
fested with r?d spider on the leaves. Can any reader 
tell me of any likely thing that may be applied to de¬ 
stroy Ineni? A neighbour has dressed his trees with 
various things, and, what with the red spider and his 
vsrioes applications, has managed to kill a goo I many 
of his trees —Anxious. 

T«i^T^ Pa?atlnff .i°ytl sUBe8 '- How can I Pro¬ 
pagate the common yellow Cytisus ? how should it bo 
treated when done blooming ?—Sandy Wiffles. 

vif^n 3, ~^i anure fo r Orchards. — Can any reader 
kindly advise me as to the best manure to apply to a 
newly-planted orchard with Gooseberry and Currant for 
^ tbe * 3 a gravelly soil,; 
a natur e altogether, close and 

sticky with thin subsoil. Would farmyard manure 
wash through the light land into the drains very uiuekly ? 
if so what artificial manure would best suit such soil 
and trees? I have been reading Tanner's “ Principles of 
Agriculture, and was much struck with his remarks 
about manures, but do not know how to choose the 
right one.—A nxious. 

4994. —Birds and Cherries.-Can any one advise 
“• ** 1 th ® bMt wa y to frighten off blackbirds, Ac., 
from White-heart standard Cherrv trees? they are too 
large to net, being quite 15 ft. or 20 ft. high; they are at 
present covered with blossom, but I am told I shall get 
little fruit on account of the birds. Would bits of bright 
tin or looking-glafis hung About the trees scare them 
away?—W. D. 

4995. —Moles in Garden.—Can any reader live a 
plan to destroy mole* ? I find fresh depredations each 
morning’ not in the usual conical heap seen in pastures, 
but the surface of the soil ia lifted about 2 in. to 24 In., 
and the seedlings, such as Radish, Lettuce, Ac., are de¬ 
stroyed.—J. H. 

4996. -Florists’ Gum for Fixing Petals of 
Flowers.— Can anyone inform me of the best method 
of making the above gum ?—H. G. 

4997. —Acorns in Water. -Will “Girofle," the 
writer of an article in Gardening, Jan. 22, kindly give 
me further particulars respecting the growth of Acorns 
in water ? I put mine some months bac* in a bottle ns 
described, the small end downwards; there is now a 
root which I have cut to about 2 in. (I suppose the 
object of cutting is to Btint the growth of tree): at the 
side of root (small end of Acorn) there is a branch which 
is making its way to the top. Is it the tree ? for there 
are small leaves, and am I treating it properly? Theie 
is no sign of life at large end.— Julia. 

4998. — Marechal Niel Roees.-I planted two ot 
these last autumn at the back of a greenhouse. They 
have three or four large buds, aud the foliage looks 
w ell, but there are very many shoots branching off with 
no buds on them. Must these be nipped off to one or 
two Joints? and would this cause buds to form on side 
shoots of those so cut back? Is there any use in nipping 
off ends of such budless shoots ?—C. Mabor. 

4999. -Dark Coloured Climbing 1 Rose.-I want 
the name of a thoroughly hardy and good dark climbing 
Rom for a somewhat exposed part of Yorkshire. — 

5900.—Plante for Cool Greenhouse—I am about 
erecting a greenhouse 25 ft by 9 ft., aud 7 ft. 6 in. high 
at the highest. This I mean to use us a protection in 
winter and spring for florists’ flowers, but want to grow 
something else pleasant to look at when these are ont 
of bloom. Would not a Vine on each side from end to 
end thrive and fruit? I should never heat the house — 

B. Hambro. 

5001 -Canker In Apple Tree.-What is the best 

cure for this ?-Channel Islands. 

5002,-Plante for Small Shrubbery.—I want to 
form a small shrubbery of evergreen trees, and shrubs. 
The climate is mild, being in the Channel Islands. What 
kinds would be best to plant? -Channel Islands. 

6003. -Roses for Conservatory — I should be 
glad to know the name of a good full and sweet-scented 
white Rose ; also, of a very dark-crimson one; both to 
grow in a conservatory border. I have already planted 
Marshal Niel and Cheshunt Hybrid, and thev flourish 
exceedingly well, but the colour of tho leaves is not good. 

— MEGAN. 

floo* — Tropwolum epeclo* um.-Would plants of 
this raised from need sown now flower this year or next? 
and should it be sown in pots in slight heat,’ or out-of- 
doors ?— W, D. 
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leader explain the reason ? The trees are apparently in 
good health.—L. S. 

5006. — Roses Mildewed —I built a greenhouse last 
September for Hobos and Chrysanthemums. The house 
is 11 ft. by 8 ft. with hip roof. Along the back I have a 
border for Roses 2 ft. 0 in. deep and the same in width; 
the bed is about 5 ft. from the glass. There are ventilators 
at the top and front of the house and doors at each end, 
so that I can give any amount of air ; the sun is on the 
house from sun-rise to about four o’clock in the evening. 
The bed at the bottom consists of garden soil and about 
1 ft. at the top of half-rotten stable manure. My Roses 
are a failure; they all seem to mildew and turn to brown 
leaves. They want to grow and bloom, but cannot; the 
more air I give them the worse they seem to get. The 
leaves are white with mildew; what can I do to them ?— 
E.H. 

5007. —Plants for Flower Bed.—I have a centre 
bed about 41 ft. square, which 1 propose to dll with 
Calceolarias in the middle, then scarlet Geraniums and 
a border of Lobelias. I shall be glad to know what 
number of each I require, or to have a better arrange¬ 
ment suggested if it be no more expense.— Robin. 

5008 —Francoa ramosa.-1 have five small plants 
of this that have Just been struck. Hew should I treat 
them?—W m. Fethney. 

6009.— Flower-pots with Flat Backs.- Some time 
since I saw in a friend’s conservatory a flower-pot of ordi¬ 
nary material, but which had a flat back, so that it fitted 
close agaiust the wall. In the back also was a hole, 
so that the pot could be hung on an ordinary naiL It 
struck me as suitable for Ferns and many other plants. 

I shall feel greatly obliged if any brother subscriber can 
inform me whether these pots can be procured in the 
neighbourhood of London, and if so, where, as I have 
several times tried, but unsuccessfully.—R obin. 

5010.—Early Cucumbers.— Would anyone who 
has grown Cucumbers successfully on dung beds, and 
have had fruit ready for cutting early in April, kindly 
give an article in Gardening describing their treatment, 
«c., from the time the seeds are sown until fruits are 
cut?— Cucumber. 

6011.—Lily of the Valley not Flowering.—I 
have a bed of this that was planted about four years 
ago. The plants have grown very thickly, but have 
never flowered as they should do ; the few blooms that 
do come are very fine. What can I do to make them 
flower more freely next season, the bed was well made 
and gets plenty of sun ?-J. W. 

5012. -Plants for Fernery.— I have a lean-to green¬ 
house, end facing west, frontnorth, size 10 ft. by 8ft. As it 
does not get much sun till the afternoon, I grow mostly 
Ferns in it. Will som one tell me the names of some 
plants that would be likely to flourish in such a place f 
The temperature avarages about 60 °. I may add It is 
rather a lofty house, being 9 ft. high at back.— Country 
Reader. 

6013. — Best Pansies.—Will someone be kind enough 
to let me know the names of twelve best show Pansies 
and twelve fancy ? I intend purchasing a few, and 1 
would like to get the best — Thos. M. T. Drury. 

6014. —Covering 1 for.Greenhouse.—I am desirous 
of placing on my greenhouse roof a blind to shade In the 
summer and to help to keep out cold in the winter. Can 
anyone inform me whether the blind could be inside or 
outside the house and be equally effective ? also what 
would be the best material to act for both purposes ? 
—East Dulwich. 

5015.—Early Lettuce.— What Lettuce seed should 
I sow and in wnat month to have white Cabbage Lettuce 
for use in latter end of April or early in May? I have 
no frame or means of raising seed early.—N ovice. 

6016.— Nasturtiums on Walls.— I am desirous of 
growing Nasturtiums against two walls, one with a 
southern and the other with an eastern aspect. Will 
nny^one give me some information on the subject?— 

5017. — Earwigs on Plants.—I have some favourite 
climbers plantea against a rustic wood terrace, which 
are every year destroyed by earwigs. Traps are abso¬ 
lutely useless, as the insects go in the day behind the 
bark on the trellis. Could the plants be syringed with 
anything that would prevent the insects eating them ? 
or is there any other means of preventing the evil ?— 
K. O. T. 

5018. —Fixing’ Coil Boilers.—Will any ingenious 
correspondent give a concise description of the best 
method of building the brickwork for the hot-watpr 
coils now advertised in Gardening Illustrated, the 
firing to be on the slow combustion principle with 
cinders or coke to bum at least twelve hours without 
attention ?— Caloric. 

5019 — Treatment of Justlcias.— I should be 
obliged if any one can Inform me what treatment a 
Justicia requires ? I have had one for several years, and 
though healthy it does not bloom.—A. D., Windsor. 


THH HOUSEHOLD. 


Rhubarb Like Preserved Ginger, —Boil down 
a sufficient quantity of ripe Rhubarb till the 
juice is tolerably clear and tue Rhubarb is separated 
into fibre, then Btrain through a jelly bag. At the 
commencement of the work pat in a wide-mouthed 
bottle raw ginger cut in thin slices, and strong gin 
or brandy, or common spirits of wine, in the pro¬ 
portion of 4 oz. of ginger to } pint of spirit. Let it 
macerate till of tolerable strength; this is ginger 
extract. Weigh the Rhnbarb juice, and to every 
pound put a ponud of loaf-sugar; let it boil till it is 
like a thick Byrap, but very clear. When it boils 
have ready pieces of fresh Rhubarb a half finger in 
length; drop them in pieoe by piece; let it boil till 
tender, then pour into a large basinj stir it occa¬ 


sionally till nearly cold, then stir in the ginger, 
extract. Place the Rhnbarb in layers in jars, pat¬ 
ting layers of racemes of ginger between each layer 
of Rhubarb; tie down securely, and when sending a 
portion to table be careful that the ginger is kept 
back. This is an old and tried recipe.— A- A. Stai- 
iord. 
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BAR-FRAME HIVES. 

Now that the swarming season is at hand, I 
would impress on readers of Gardening the ad* 
vantages of the bar-frame hive over the old straw 
skip, and also advise young apiarians who may 
wish to experiment on artificial swarming the 
importance of having their hives all one size, or 
rather the bar frames of all hives the same 
length, ao that they can be easily shifted from 
one hive to another. It sometimes happens in 
favourable seasons and when h^ney is plentiful 
in the early part that the bees fill too many of 
the cells, consequently the queen bee cannot 
deposit her eggs. The bees seem healthy and 
prosperous and the proprietor wonders why he 
gets no swarms ; he sees plenty of bees hanging 
about the mouth of the hive simply because 
they have nothing to do with their cells full of 
honey, and having but few young ones to feed 
the greater part of them are holiday keeping. 
Now to remedy such a state of things in the old 
straw skip would be a difficult matter, but in a 
bar-frame hive it could be easily accomplished 
by taking out two or three of the frames that 
are full of honey and putting clean ones in their 
places; this would benefit the bees by giving 
them work and space to multiply besides getting 
two or three dishes of honey for household use. 

Bees are thorough loyal subjects, therefore 
deeply attached to their sovereign. It is very 
interesting to watch their movements through 
the aid of an observatory hive; if the queen is 
walking over the comb and a worker bee crossing 
her path, the instant it observes her majesty’s 
approach it retreats backwards, and all the bees 
turn their faces towards her when she passes ; 
they never turn their back to their sovereign. 

Now suppose an amatuer bee master wished 
to Liguriamse his bees, and he bought a Ligurian 
queen and put it into a strong hive of bees that 
was doing well and which had a queen already, 
war would bo declared, the intruder slain, and 
the vanquished foe thrown outside the frontier ; 
but if on the other hand she was put into a 
weak hive, which from some cause or other had 
lost its queen, she would be received with 
musical honours, and the hum of contentment 
would be easily heard. 

Now if strong hives are to be experimented 
upon it is necessary to pick out the queen. 
This is a very tedious matter, and often takes a 
long time to accomplish. To begin with, the 
performers must be equipped with the bee¬ 
keeper’s veil and gloves, and, having hives of 
equal size or the frames of the same length, 
then a warm, bright, and calm day should be 
chosen, when the hive shonld be taken out of 
the house and placed on a low table with an 
empty one by its side and another empty one 
put in place of the full one for the bees to beat 
about in. Take the top off and lift out one of 
the frames, examine it carefully to see if the 
queen is on it, and this should be done by two 
persons, so that both sides of the comb can be 
seen at once, for the bees try to hide their 
queen, and she often runs from one side of the 
comb to the other under cover. If her majesty 
cannot be seen put the frame in the empty hive 
and lift out another and examine it, put it in 
the hive with the other, and so on till the whole 
hive is examined. If the queen oannot be found 
the frames must be looked over again and be 
pat back in their old hive. If the bees are 
very strong the frames may have to be looked 
over several times before the queen can be 
found, therefore apiarians will see the necessity 
of having their hives all of one size or the frames 
of equal lengths. O. P. 


Hiving Bees.—For the information of those 
who intend putting their coming swarms into a 
bar-frame hive, we usually put them in a straw 
hive. As soon as they are well collected together 
let them remain until the snn is set, then lay down 
a large clean wrapper or old shawl, on whioh we 
place two pieces of square wood, 2 in. thick, about 
1 ft. apart; we then knock the hive having the swarm 
inside smartly on the ground, so that they all fall 


down on the wrapper between the two pieces of 
wood. We then take the bar*frame hive and set it 
down on the pieces of wood, and poll the wrapper 
up all round the frame hive, folding it over on the 
top of the hive. We oover them np until the morn¬ 
ing, when we very early put them in the place 
intended for them.— Apiary. 


POULTRY. 

Successful Poultry Keeping. —Being a keeper 
of poultry, I have invariably been oontradicted when 
Btating that poultry keeping is profitable, and on 
several oocasions some of the statements which have 
appeared in Gardening on the above have been 
argued by my opponents to be one-sided. For 
instance, in the issue of May 7, “ E. R. H.” writes 
his experience of poultry keeping for twelve months, 
but as there are some omissions I have thought it 
well to refer to the same, as my opponents have 
been picking his statements to pieces. 1st, 
<4 E. R. H.” does not say the price he paid for his 
stock of six hens and one cock ; 2nd, he does not 
state the cost of making his ran of 24 ft. long by 
4 ft 6 in. wide ; 3rd, he over-values bis eggs 
when rating them at lid. eaoh. For eating pur- 
poses, snd taking eggs all the year ronnd, snmmer 
and winter, they will not realise more than Id. 
each. These are some of the arguments of my 
opponents. On the other hand, I would remind 
“ E. R. H.” to set agaiDBt these: 1st, the value 
of all chickens he had hatched; 2nd, the feathers 
from any birdB killed should be valued; 3rd, the 
manure, if saved, should realise at the least 6s. per 
cwt; 4th. as the first year’s account is debited with 
the cost of the run. a fair proportion should be car- 
ried forward to debitof the second year’saccount, and 
so on until the first cost is wiped away. I am 
personally aware of the fact that poultry keeping is 
profitable, but it requires personal interest, perse¬ 
verance, and real love for the work on the part of the 
owner, otherwise my advice would be, do not keep 
poultry. I always attend to my birds personally, 
and am well known among them. Recently I have 
had a hatch of 10 out of 11, and am expecting two 
such hatches during the present week. My birds 
are Brahmas and Cochins.— Thos. Brown, Glouces¬ 
ter House, Swansea. 

Minorca Fowls.—The chickens from your 
Minorca fowls will not be pure bred if running with 
any other ; for instanoe, if you have a black Minorca 
cook and five hens, as you say, running with other 
fowls, if of a light colour, and the cock being a 
vigorous one, you will discover a lot of white fea¬ 
thers in the ohicken from the Minorca. The cross 
between Minorca and Dorking is a thorough good 
one, both for laying and table purposes. That is the 
first cross, but ao not breed from them afterwards. 
—JonN Crewe. 

Hen Dying on its Nest.—Your pullet died 
from liver disease, brought on by acute indigestion. 
The liver becomes enlarged, and ruptures a small 
blood-vessel near it. Cure : alternative small doses 
of mercury, followed by cod-liver oil and Parrish’s 
food. Be careful to sit your hens in dry, warm 
places.— John Crewe. 

Fowls with Bad Throats.—Your Dorking 
rooster is suffering from catarrh. See to him at 
once, or it will turn to roup. Take him to a warm 
place and give him three drops of tincture of aconite 
in half pint of drinking water. Feed moderately 
with soft food only, and season it with a little 
Cayenne pepper, Aniseed, Pimento, and sulphate of 
iron. In the second case your rooster has disease 
of comb, called black rot; give him a dese (tea- 
spoonful) of castor oil, followed by warm and 
nourishing diet Keep him in a warm place-— John 
Crewe. 

Disease of Fowls.—Your fowls are suffering 
from disease of the rectum, or diarrhoea of a violent 
character, for whioh there is no cure. The disease 
comes on almost suddenly. Give your fowls at once 
a few meals of well-boiled Rice dredged with 
finely-powered chalk; watch them very minutely, 
and when you discover one strangling, which is the 
first symptoms, give him five drops of laudanum and 
five drops of DougaU’s fluid carbolate every three 
hours. The disease is very contagious. The fowls 
should be removed and the ran thoroughly disin¬ 
fected with lime-wash and carbolic acid. Over¬ 
excitement or sudden change of diet is the first 
cause of the disease iu most cases.— John Crewe. 

Ducks' Eggs with Dark Yolks.—Can any 
reader tell me why my ducks lay eggs with nearly 
black yolks ? They have plenty of water and a good 
GrAss run. Are the eggs eatable ?—E. H. 

Fowls Eating their Eggs.—Probably the cauee 
of “ Nemo’s" fowls eating their own eggs is that the 
shells are thin and easily break. 1 believe fowls do 
not eat eggs unless they are broken. The fowl’s 
instinct is against it. With them an egg is an egg ; 
when broken it is food. Hens break their eggs from 
dropping them when on the perch, from laying 
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them on a herd substance, from treading on them, 

Teben a claw will occasionally penetrate, and from 
contentions for the possession of the nest. The best 
remedy is to increase the thickness of the shell 
v e " enB hare access to lime, also let them have 

all the egg-shells from the breakfast table and the , lnA — -- 

kitchen. It is a fallacy that giving them egg-shells 1 -~- r -- d ^ u ' ,R) 
teaches them to eat eggs. My knowledge on this 
point extends over many years, and includes many 
kinds of the domestic fowl. It is an unfortunate 
mistake, as it deprives the bens of what they are 
always glad to have, and must often greatly need. 

Young cockerels eat them with avidity; no doubt it 
btlps their bone-making.— Aits, Bov njdon. 

Do Cocks Lay Eggs ?—The question is simply 
absurd. What gives people that notion is, when a 
fowl lays her first egg the cock as a rule makes the 
nest and sits m it for a time, then calls the hen to 
come and lay. The first egg is generally a small one; 
this being the case, and the yoang cock being seen 
sitting in the nest, people run away with the idea 
that it — ’ *• • • 

Cat we. 


BIRDS. 


Treatment of Parrots.-In answer to R. Wil- 
eon, with reference to his king parrot, I should advise 
him not to believe everything a bird dealertells him, 
as, in nine cases out of ten a bird-seller knows 
nothing about birds. What colour is “ B. W.V 
pirrot? If he would give a description of the 
different shades and hues of his bird I might be able 
to approximate its age. As to food, the various 
species of the parrot tribe eat many different kinds 
of seeds as the fit takes them, but the most common 
are Maize, Hemp, and canary seed. A mixture of 
th« se would be suitable, leaving the bird to pick 
out its favourite. Bice is also relished by some. 
Hemp seed should be given moderately, but it is a 
great mistake to withhold it altogether from par¬ 
rots, and J believe the absence of this latter seed 
from the food pan is one of the numerous causes of 
feather picking; but my opinion on this subject 
must be well known to those who have read my 

5 revious articles in Gardening. If my memory 
oea not fail me, Cl B. W. M will find one of my 
articles in Vol. I of Gardening (page 523) specially 
devoted to the king and queen parrot, to which he 
will do well to refer. Another popular fallacy is 
th<fc parrots should be treated like hothousepl&uts. 
What must be avoidod is freedom from draughts 
and sudden changes of temperature; this is what 
doesnearly all the mischief, not to mention the 
pernicious custom of hanging the cage at night 
above the gas-light. Wbat a parrot requires is not 
a great heat, but a fresh, pure atmosphere, free 
from currents of air; that is one of the reasons I 
always advocate an outdoor aviary to all bird lovers 
who have the opportunity of having one. Most ot 
the foreign birds imported to this country are avail¬ 
able for this purpose. The king parrot is moderately 
hardy, and will live several years in confinement. It 
is not difficult to breed, quiet being the essential 
piint of success. Sops aud bits from the table are 
erjoyed by most parrots. Green food and fruit may 
aJao be given moderately and regularly, and a daily 
ropply of fresh, pure water. This last recommen¬ 
dation seems hardly necessary, bnt as the contrary 
was advocated by a correspondent some time back, 
I think it as well to impress it upon the readers of 
this journal, as I consider it cruel to withhold wate*- 
from any bird.—A. d’A. 

Parrots Talking.—I should he muoh obliged if 
aotne reader would inform me at what age a parrot 
to talk. I have one about eighteen months 
old which has not begun to say a word. It is a 
very lively bird, and whistles very muoh.— 
Lizzie. 
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^ and «n>Ple Instruction* for making 
and 0,1 ? 8P Fern “»«. Price la. 3d., free" 
hn niV?-« d 58 w • not to Include carriage. 

ENGLISH MAIDEN-HAIR TERN** (Asplenlnm Adlantum ni 
grum), fld. perdoi,, free —J. SEW ARD. Barnstaple. 

Choice 


SUMMER 

FLOWERS 

1881. 


THE LAWSON SEED and 

JL NURSERY COMPANY (Llratteo). 
Edinburgh.are booking order, for the lending 
Rnddlng-out Plants, via.. Veroenas. Gera¬ 
nium* Calceolaria*. Ac . for present delivery. 
Catalogues may be bad on application. 


A HEALEY, North Walsham, can now send 

• In good plants (not rooted scraps;, as under, live for cash 
witu Older:— , 4 

Dr. Denny's and Lemoinc's New Zona's of 1880 - . 1 oach 

H. Csuoell, the new double blue ... -26 

Grand New Eshibltlon kinds, 1878 -HO do* 

Ditto ditto ditto 1878 - - 4 0 

Mr. r«>llock. 40 ” 

Silver Edge. 26*’ 

Twelve Cuttings of Single and Double Zonal*, named - 20 *’ 
Twel«e cuttings of Cotout, 1880 - ... . 12 ” 

White Vesuvius - . . 3 for 1 0 " 

8 for 1 0 

__ - 2 for 1 fl 

Candldlsslma plena the purest and best doable white 2 for 1 a 
OUve Carr, a > cautlful large pink - - • • . 0 9 each 

Leviathan. the largest salmon raised, 3 In. - 0 0 

London, the largest scarlet. 9 ” 

Twelve Winter-flowetlng Zonals, In strong plants - 4 ados 

Double Petunias .... 3 grand sort# for 1 0 

Golden Jewel, the samo flower as Laxion Jewel, but 

with variegated foliage.. . 

Lizzie Brook*, one of the grmndeet Zonals raised 
La Neige, double white, with sliver to lage ... 

Tuberous-rooted Begonias. 

Show and Fancy Pansies, to name,all the best 
Exhibition Pinks, to name ...... 

Coleus of 1880, in large plants ... . 

Ageratum. Cannell s Dwarf and Bwanlcy Blue - 
Lobelia cardinal!*, the Cardinal flower .... 

Telegraph Cucumber - • • • 20 seeds f«,r 

_ Sa il •/a c tion guaran teed Lift free. 


0 each 


0 do* 


J Choice Bedding* Plants. 

POWLEY has much pleasure in offering the 

* following strong, healthy plants at the undermentioned 
tow prices, carefu ly packed to travel any distance by mil, or post 


perdu*.— *, d. 


2 0 


free, (or cash with order. 

Ageratum Imperial Dwarf .. 

Calceolaria Golden Gem .. 

Geranium Crystal Palace Gem 
n Beauty of Calderdale 

„ Master Christine .. 

,, Miss Kingsbury .. 

„ Mrs. Pollock . 40 

„ Vesuvius .. .. .. 20 

mixed, with out names .. 20 

Lobelia Crystal Palace compacta .. 1 j 

Verbenas, white, purple, icarlet .. 13 

Phlox, herbaceous, choice mixed .. .. so 

Daisies, red and white .. .. .. 10 

Myoaotls dlasitiflora .. .. .. .. 10 

Collections of Bedding Plants made np on the most liberal terms 
—23 aosen, fl Is.; 12 dozen, 10*. 6 d.; 6 dozen, it. 6 d. To ensure 
good plant*, and prevent disappointment at planting season, early 
orders are solicited, which will be executed in strict rotation. 

J. POWLEY, Florist, Philadelphia, Norwich. 
O OOTED Cuttings and Choice Seedlings safe 

J.U and free by post at following prices. The seedl ngt are ral-ed 
from tbe best Imported and other seeds of the best strain* in culti¬ 
vation, testimonials being constantly forwarded from all rarisof 
the country from customer* who purchased from my stock last 
season, the prices being such, and any quantity sent mixed as 
required by purchaser, and *0 safely packed, they are within the 
reach of the c tuger, a* well as their more favoured neighbour 
Coleu*. the best varieties Is «d. dozen. 8 selected. Is ; mixed with 
out names. I*. 2d.. Geraniums, good mixed kinds fc. dozen Fui-h- 
siss, very choice, Including Bari ot Baaconsfleld, 0 for Is. Petu¬ 
nia*. 8 d dozen Mlrmulus, 6 for 8 d. Allernanthera magmfUa 
4s. per 100 35s perloOO Musk .3 forTd. A. acia lophantha. 2 for 7 d 
Veronica, 2 for7d. Golden Feather.Is. per 100. Ageratum dwarf. 
6 for 8 d., or Is. 2 d per dozen. Chrysanthemum lnodorum. beauii 
ful double white for bouquet*. 4 for la Verbenas. Is. 6 d. perdor.cn 
Heliotrope, It. 6 d. dozen, 6 for 8 d. Begonias. 3 kinds. Is Pedum 
carneura. for rockery or suspending in broket* 8 for 1* Winter 
Cherry. 6 for 1*. Ba’sima, 0 for 8 d. Marvel of p. ru. 6 for It 
Dwarf Pi on ch Marigold, Aa’er. Stock*. Phlox and Everl**t1ng. 
2? * M,TH . ®“ l of England Penny Packet cecd 

Establishment, Framingham. Norwich, late of Heilesdon. 


^I llustrated 0atal<> ffue of Perennials. 

T H c?n£^n . eyear ’ 8 i88Ue of this Catalogue, 

r * pe * nd choice Hardy rerennials*alao 
and r e,trial ^ rchl,U ’ Pr,lnul * BleboldlTcUm” 

» i.*° d - T . r ? Up y Aouatict and Bog Plants, Ornamental 

Sutton 8 ‘ rr “ 8nl “ - had, pist free, 

THOMaB g. WARE, Hale Farm Nurserlea, Tottenham, London. 


Single Dahlias and French Marguerites. 
THOMAS S. WARE has pleasure in announc- 

’~ „ ,n * th ® t hl * new 8p* rial list of tlm abov*- ts ready cuntali inir 
a floe selection of single Dahlia* and the bt.t olth/htan^ite, 

Vhtores* 1 Praw«mi 1 y * hole8 ? *’ 0v<, lt 1 es in Antirrhinum*! 
catlw ’ “ on8 ’ “ d Chrysanthemums post Lee on appli 

_Hale Pxrm Nurseries, Tottenham. London. 


J New Fuchsias and Chrysanthemums. 
WALLACE, F.R.H.S., is now sen din n 

ter MrtfcS Vm'm * V,dl * r «*nd irnn? 
if *®;, pots tree, jm. 6d. each. See all gardening nancrfi pk„ 

2 •P ,end,d exh ‘ bltlon varloty, colour a bright 
lw cinnamon ; two fl»st-cla*» eertlfleat**-. is «d 

Bantvetf*lntnaiuM**’ 8 2 n “ rl r thc Kin * ot Coleus, the most brll- 
Eorietv* Is w.m “. «*{“«“»«• *oyol Horticultural 

quadricolor, lovely for not* or baskets 9d Mch to ___ 
do *® n - 1 welve choice Geraniums for pot^ufturefls^^it^tJSSr 
cash with order.—Pellatt Road. East Dulwich R ’ * V fre *’ 


J Bedding Plants. 

,Y. A J jL , ACE i lKrand strain of spotted Mimu- 

{uhuir^sd m's 1 ! a'* t> °“ b,w Tropa-oium nanum Her mine 
uiassholr, 6d. each. 4s. dozen. Tropmolum Ball of Kin- 

t r H«io<™,..d cnii. a, 'li* S*°r, 

Lobelia. 2*. per d ien. u “ 
sent post free ; ca*o with 


h . b £m 38 J* r Pw 100. Bluebeard 

1 . Golden Pyrethrum 2t. 100. All tbe above 
ith order —1 ellatt R »ad. East Dulwich. S.». 


Fern Cases! Ferneries! I Fern Cases 111 
PLEGANT Bent-glass Fern Cases, newdeaigns 

AJ all latest improvements, prices from 43s to A 5 s RiM*nt 
benUglvmouuide window Ferneries. f™meoY PhotS. 

W. RAGLAN, 16. Mornlngton Road, New Cross. ^ 


„ .. _ The Chief Bundle 

flF the Season is now ready. Forty 

Tasaa 

H. HOWELL. Week well Hesth. High Wvcomhe. 


ffOW is the BEST TIME to TRANSPLANT 

■»»*«• "poclm..- 

PYRAMins, 8* to 4 ft., from 7s. fld to 10s. fld. each. 

RICHARD SMITH A CO., Nurserymen, Worcester. 


NEW FRENCH CINERARIA.—We oistri- 

Av buted a few plnnts of this beautirui strain last year and they 
gave great satisfaction. The flowers are unusually large end floe, 
correctly marked, of the most bnlllant colours, and embracing the 
most unique varieties. Seed,per packet.lt., 2s. ed , and &* .post 
free. Immediate application is necessary, as we rannot guarantee 
to supply more than a limited quantity. Grow this strain side by 
tide with other strata* To enable all to do *o we are making up 
■mall packeu at 7d.. post free Terms to r ade on application- 
R YDER A SON. Pale. Manchester. PP 


Tortola© in Aquarium.— If “ Mock” is wire 
that his tortoises are water-tortoises he may put 
them ia his aquarium. They should have some 
means of gettiog out of the water to rest; some 
rock work or a large stone would do. If the water 
is warm enough they will feed on small worms or 
■mall strips of raw meat. They need not be fed 
more than twice a week.— Harold. 

Tortoises.—Of courfe “ H. B.’s ” tortoises have 
died of cold. Tortoises cannot stand the least frost 
or even cold. He might have saved them by put¬ 
ting them in a box, covering them with straw, and 
keeping the box in a shed or cellar. Th*y would 
have become torpid, and have slept ail the winter.— 
H. Russell. 

- I take it for gratted that “KittieY* 

tortoises are Fesndo europie*; if so, they should be 
kept in a warm room, iu a shallow batiu or ti i with 
witter, and a bit of brick to get out of the water 
npoo. They will eat very small strips of raw meat 
or small worms, but only if they are kept warm.— 
H Russell 


Notice. 

MEW FUCHSIAS, MISS LIZZIE VIDLER 

JL! and TRUMPETER. Reduction In price —The opinions of aJ 
the Horticultural Press prove that these lovely varieties are the 
best that have yet been raised, being (as Fuchsias) all that could 
be desired, for they combine freedom of growth with good habit, 
producing abundance of bloom of an entirely new colour, in proof 
of which read testimonial, also Gardttttr's Magazine, April 10 
Owing to their being such splendid plant maker* we are able to 
offer them In good plant* at a price that will enable every lover 
of really good euchrlat to aecnre throe splendid varieties at once. 
Price 2s .3*., and 4s each ; 20s., 30i.. and 40s. per dnz. Testimonials 
tree.—JONES A NORTH. Hope Nursery, Lewisham. Kent. 


Choice Florist Flower Seed, &c. 

Trial will be proof. 

T EMOINE’S DOUBLE PETUNIA, 2b. 6 d. per 

AJ packet. Hartland’s ditto. Is fld and 2s. Gd. per packtt 
Hartland s Fringed Single Petunia la. 6d. per packet. South of 
1 ranee Carnation. Is per pa.k t. South of F-ance Pico tee Is 
per packet. Covent Garden Cine ari* is. per packer. Thom¬ 
son's Calceolaria, Is. per packet. G.oxint* hybrid® arecta, U ed 
per packet. Lemolnos Double Potentilla, 2s. fld. per paAet 
Lemolne’s Show Pelargoniums, 2s. fld. per packet. Lemoine's 
Zonal Geraniums. 2*. fld. per packet. Primula, best Cov*nt 
Garden, Is. 6d and 2s. fld. par packet. Primula. Wm. Rufus Crini 
ton, 2s. fld. per packet. Begonia erect flowering. Is. fld. and 
2s. fd. per packet. Colens, exquisite strain, 2*. fld. per packet. 
Pansy, the Paris Exhibition, the finest In the country, Is. fld 
2*. 0a., and 5t. per packet. Lemolne’s Primula 8ieboldi, 2s. fld. per 
packet. Any of the above post free for stamps. 

*.* Collection six varieties beautirui Columbines, a*, fld. 

WM. BAYLOR HARTLAND’S Old Rttabllished Seed Warehouse 
Cork. 


To h* obtained of all Nurserymen and Seedsmen. 

THE NEW GARDEN HOSE.-Made upon 

A theprincipleof the new Fire Hose used by Cap.. Shaw.u B . 
Chief OfBcer of the London Fire Brigade. There are 12 reason* 
why it Is batter than any runber or fabric hose, and not the least 
important ones are-lst. It is much cheaper; and it is by far more 
durable.—MERRY WEATHER A SONS, Manufacturers, flfl. Long 
Tm ‘ , “ Works—Greenwich. Sample tree. 


Cheap Bedding Plants. 

H . F.R.H. 8 ., offers fine, strong, 

TvVtV;VJ 1 , v? 1u Mruck p ant : ut the *"»ow.ni - K 
(r.?J \csuvma and other best scarlets 

Jr I™' 1 * single pot*, 2*. oer dose* s from store* in _ it*, 

?£V ter j, 11 “ e #nd M*dame Vaucher from tingle Dots *** r fld 

N,iw Lu ” c p - G ““ •“ d *“r oSi-Trisa.: 

G A , 7 o". r ™ fl° ribu '> d “ from single 
T7ERBENA8, best named sorts, from single 
Ti BE i lA §? ? m Peror William, brilliant blue 

ir ^ r r^ m l °.to b ^ h roVrm rf l0r ^ ^ & 

D A J?u L i AS ’p.??o e , “. h0w - named Reties in .ingle 

A reouction made for quantities. Terms "■*< Paekare tm 
_ Extra plant* for carriage " 

gTOUB VALLE^ SEED GROUNDS, Bure., 

w _S uffolk. Caualogur post free. * * 

Moes Roses in Pots for Planting Out now. 

1 DOZEN distinct varieties for 16s., including 

“ . l-Ht'e Oem, the beautiful new miitUture varm y- While 


mnnau Cheap Bedding Plants. 

F**hf 1^* '"r®' Aiteroaot h- ra^asanla ^Ae** 

« ustomera liberal y droit with for cash. ' 1 *•- 

My seleetlo* of 3dozen, various plants, and box or basket for fi o 

;; a5 ;; » » <» 

_ 8end tw o stamps for descriptive’catalogue.” ** 8 


Picturesque Rock Gardens, 

FERNERIES WATERFALLS LAKES, and HOCK i HTRSAMfl 
and formed In NATlrYl or' An^cui ^ k HTRBAM8 
LAKES, PONDH. RESERVOIRS, 8TREAMS. Ac concreted 
effectually by PULHaM A SON, BliOXBOURNE ’ who^uive 
9X matj T^'nEnirland. Scotland. Irelano’andWaJro 
RTONR Ba^r^ n 7 FA ' OOL irE, HAND and L1MB- 

Rnrn VRT?tft^.£. 5i 1 i Qpplied * rom our dft P<>t» at BROX- 

B t U?HA a v?i v«? t °. n where 11 ** “ PB - 

PONl)H U 8TREAM« LL HL° a r iL 0 PP‘ n * wallets of LAKES, 
j”, . streams, RESERVOIRS, Ac., is most simple effective 
and Incxpenetve. cannot get out ot order. Prices, Ac. root on ra- 
cclpt of ciamped envelope. *w,««..wbioui»- 


Amateurs' Packets of Choicest Flower Seeds. 


*. d. 
. 0 8 
, 0 8 


Miles’Hybrid Spiral Mignonette .. 

Primula, superb white fringed.fld.,red 

ii choicest Fcrn-lror. d very beautiful .. 

„ cocci no*, a gem bright scarlet .... 1 a 

,. double mixed , invaluable for cut bloom .. * l o 

Eaet Lothian stock for winter-flowering ** ” I ® 

Caleeolsrla, from a superb first cla.* collection I. 1 0 

Cineraria, of unsurpassable ouallty. in splendid variety .. [ o 
Cyclamen^jwrelcum giganteum unlvertum, new. Immense 

New dwarf Victoria Aster! very line.' . . n * 

Viet ria Aster, superb colours. ’* ** o * 

I^irge fl >wered Pyramidal Stock, a perfect gem !.* ' o 4 

New Forget me not iMyosotis alpestrls e ngamtsslma). blua! 

rose, and white, fld. per rocket separate; mixed .. l o 

Twickenham Stock, for spring flowering, purple, searlet and 

white. 9U the >hree raparate -, mixed .0 4 

f** h w ’ ,lh ordpr - Fu N particulare in our Han ar 
Guide, free for stampted directed wrapper. 00 ^ 

OIBBB ft COMPANY, Debaa Valley Nurseries, Woodbridge. 
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70 j FLORAL NURSERIES. H|Mp 

T THORPE. NORW ICH. ^ 

Rooted Cutting's, Plants, &c., Post Free. 

Testimonial.—“ Kir, 1 am very pleased with the plants, which ar¬ 
rived this morning in good condition: yours Is a fine system of 

packing —Yours truly, H.4EMMETT, Egham.” 

Agcratum (Swanley Blue) . A for la. 

Begonia fuchsioldes, very pretty . 1 for Is 

Begonia «emperflorena, perpetual bloomer. each 1* 

Scarlet Vesuvius Geranium . itorls ; 

White Vesuvius, very tree bloomer. S for Is 

Wonderful or Double Vesuvius, very useful .. .. 2 for 1* 

Md. Thibaut, semi-double pink, very tree. 2 for lr # 

>ld. A. Baitet, fine double white for winter or summer.. 2 fori. 

Mr*. Pollock, 4s. fld. per do*. 2 for Is 

Lady Sheffield, brightest pink . 2 for If 

Show Pelurgonlums .. •• 4 for If 

Candldlsslma plena, finest double white. each! 

Geraniums. 6 finest summer flowering . for 3» 

Geraniums, 6 finest winter flowering. for 3» 

Geraniums, 6 exhibition varieties. for f* 

Keented Geraniums, named .. 4 varieties for 

Geraniums, 8 Ivy-leavod.double and single .. .. for 3* 

Fuchsias, fl exhibition varieties . for as 

Fuoh»lis, 0 decorative varieties .. .. .. .. for Is. 6d 

Fuchsia procumbens, excellent basket plant .. .. 2 for Is 

Paris Daisies nrogreat favourites .S for Is. «d 

Coleus, splendid high-coloured varieties.flforls 3d 

Chrysanthemums, flchoice varieties rooted.for Is. fld 

Scarlet Musk and “ Harrison s" .. .< •• •• 2 for Is 

Fuchsia coralllna. hardy garden variety. 8 for Is 

Trades-.'inti'i zebrina, foliage exceedingly handsome .. 2 for Is 

Petunia." Crimson King." best doublo. 3 fori-. 

French Lavender, foliage very pretty and sweet scented 8 for li - 
Phlox, herbaceous, four choice varieties, named .. forls.W, 
Verbenas, separate colours, or mixed .. .. perdoxls.Cd. 

■REDDING GERANIUMS, Ac.—Scarlet Vesu- 

Jj vlus 2s. fld. per dos. -, White Vesuvius, 4s. per do*.; Wonder 
ful 4s. p< r do*.; Christine, 2s. fld. do*.: Waltham Seedling, Bs. fld 
do*.: Silver Varlegited, 2s. do*.; Peril la (Bronse), 8s do* 
Crystal Palace Qein iGolden), 3s. fld. dos. ; mixed, no names, but all 
good, Is. 6d do*. , Lobelia •• Emperor William," the best grown 
Is. and la. fld. do*. The above prices are for large plants ; smaller 
sixes at cheaper rates. 

POLKUS.—My Collection of these is acknow- 

Vj 1 edged to contalu the brightest and best colonred varieties in 
cultivation ; six of the best for Is. 3d. 

»70NAL GERANIUMS for Pot Culture, 

LA selected from Denny's, Postan’s, Lemoine'a, Pearson's. &c.. 
Double and Single from fld. to Is. each ; 16 choice varieties sent 
free for I Os. . ,, . ~ 


CRANSTON’S NURSERIES. 

(Ebtablishbd 1765.) 

OATAXjOG-UE 

or 

NEW ENGLISH AND FRENCH ROSES 

For Spring of lfc81, 

DAHLIAS, CLEMATIS, PHLOXES, AND CHOICE 
BEDDING PLANTS, 

Free on application to 

CRANSTON’S NURSERY AND SEED CO. (Limited), 

KINO'S ACRE, NEAR HEREFORD. 

HURRY’S 

Plantain and Daisy 
Extractor. 

The most simple invention before the pnblio- 
OVER 2000 SOLD LAST SEASON 

Plantain, Ac., removed without destroying the lawn. 

Carriage free or the Patentee, 4b. 3d. 
and 6s. 3d. 

A. F- HURRY, Pampesford, Cambridge- 

WHOLESALE AGENT, 

THOMAS TILLEY, 12, Walbrook, London, E.C.; 
BEALES <fe CO., Cambridge. 


OEEDS and PLANTS of all descriptions for all 

O classes of buyers. Sec last week s advertUcmeni ana write 
for catalogue for 1881. Before buying elsewhere, try 
WILLIAM CLIRKAN A RON. Altrincham. 

For the finest Geraniums for summer or winter blooming. bedUlni. 
Ac. Fuchsias. Chrysanthemums, Tuberous Begonias, Heliotrope 
Co'eus, and all soft-wooded plants. 

WILLIAM CL1BKAN A 80N, Altrincham, 

For the best exhibition Florist's Flowers, carnations. Picotec*. 
Pinks, Phloxes, Pansies, Dahlias, Pyretnrums, PieoniM, Ac. 

WILLIAM CLIHRAN A SON. Altrincham, 

For choice Herbaceous Plants, hundreds of the fluest sorts. 

WILLIAM CLIBRAN A SON, Altrincham, 

F.»» Stove or Greenhouse Plants, various sizes, the best orss 
.iieniui foliage and floworlng varieties at low prices. 

WILLIAM CLIBRAN A SON. Altrincham. 

For beautiful spring-flowering plants, Hepatn-at. Double *rd 
single Primroses, seedling and named Polyanthus, Anhrietto., 
\ntbls and numerous other good and fine varieties. 

WILLIAM CLIBRAN * 80N, Altrincham, 

For hardy climbing plants in pots, Ivies, Clematis, Wlsurlw, 
Honeysuckles, Jessamines, Ac. 

WILLIAM CLIBRAN A SON. Altrincham, 

For Frnlt Trees, pyramlfl or dwarf-trained, of all classes,ehesp 
true to name, good trees. 

WILLIAM CLIHRAN A RON, Altrinchsm. 

For Strawberry Plants; 60 sorts grown ; kept true to name. 

WILLIAM CLIBRAN A SON, Altrincham, 

For the finest strains of Primulas, Cineraria, Calceolaria, Balsams, 
Stocks, Asters, Ac. 

WILLIAM CLIBRAN A BON. Altrincham, 

For Collections of Vegetable Seeds equal In quality to any olrere.1 
in this paper, and at much lower prices than those ganersi'Y 
charged. 

The Oldfield Nurseries, Altri ncham . 

NOTICE. 

A LL Seeds and Plants of Is. and upwards post 

XL free.-R. W. HKEDKLL. The Nnraeries Wellington,Surrey 

OHOICE SEEDS. —Cyclamen, Wiggins’ strain, 

\J Td. per packet. Auricula, Begonia, Carnation, Petunia,ms, 

Pico tee, fld. per packet. 

seventh Year of Distribution. 

TELEGRAPH CUCUMBER (Warranted). 

JL 18seeds, Is.j T seeds, fld.. post free. The seed has bee* 10 


Narseries, Norwich. 

|J0W READY, for immediate dispatch, my 

IN popular collection of bedding plant*. vU.. No 1. containing Auricula 71 ! 

twelve dozen good plant for 10,. 61.; No. 2, fix dozen, 5r*fd.. Nu. •• .^.h-n.Sl^ln’choicoit nlfxtur. 
3, three. do*eo. 3»., consisting ol Geranium*. Oalcoolarlo*,\erbtna*. ltenonia. tuberons. in chotco*t i t 
Ac. Also now ready collection for the greenhouse, at 10s., &s., and 
3*. ; for the window, at 5s., 3*. and 2s. Cash with orser. 

JOHN GREE 1 ST, 

_ THORPE, NORWICH. _ 

FERNS A SPECIALITY. 

TMMENSE number and variety of Stove, 

X Greonhouie, and Hardy specie*. Intending purchasers of 
Kerns before buying elsewhere should seud fur our Special List of 
Cheap Ferns. 

w. &. j. BIRKENHEAD, 

PERN NURSERY, SALE, MANCHESTER 


THOMAS TILLEY, 12, Walbrook London, E.C.; fnr free 

BEALES <k CO., Cambridge. 

-—-—-this morning and was very pleased with them. She encloses ar 

__ rvTT A \Tmrmv sUmps for four to be sent to each of the enclosed addresses-— 

QUALITY BEFORE QUANTITY. field.Ydundy, Cardlfr."-R. W. BKEDELL. The Nurseries WslllM 

• ^ ■ ■ ■ - too. RurwT. i x 

The Choicest Flower Seeds at 6d. per pkt., post free. piNERARIA, Covent Garden, per pacKei- 
I Primula a noted Covent Garden strain 25 seeds. \J 2s fld and is fld or 100 seeds, fld . . ,, 

, florepieuo ao per cent.double, lose,jd«. fl ALCEOLARLA., Prize Strain, per packet, Is-, 

Calceolaria, saved from a grand stand of eshlbltlon plants, 100 \j or iou seeds, fld 

1 Clnerar*R°»aVfd from one of the finest collections In the country, pRIMULA SINENSIS FIMBRIATA.-^ 6 

Iu0 «pcds X strain os I sent out last season,_per packet, 2s. fld. sb««- |- 

I petunia, a splendid strain, takes price* everywhere 100 reeds. or 35 *eeds, fld., post free.—R. W. BKEDELL, The Nurseries, 


free for 10*. | The Choicest Flower Seeds at 6d. per pht., post free. 

POUQUET DAHLIAS. —All who love Cllt primula a noted Covent Garden strain 25 seeds. 

B Flower* should gr„w two or three varieties or these. The* 'flore plcuo 30 per cent., double, 10 seed*. 

take up but little room grow from two to three feet high, mid cai c Llarla. saved from a grand stand of eshlbltlon plants, 100 

nroduce hundreds of mtuiaiure well-shaped blooms soluble alike 1 »©ods. 

for the drawing-oom. vase or bouquet*; four varieties for 2» , ci nerar ,R savrd from one of the finest collections In the country, 
also four Urge flowering varieties for 2s. Lobelia fulgen*. the lu0«*eds 

Cardinal Flower, strong plants, Is. ■ ach.—JOHN OKEEN, Thorpe petunia, a splendid strain. Ukes price* everywhere 100 feeds. 


e-pleno, 30 per ceat. of magnificent double blooms. 80 j i m gton. Surrey, 


u'.a wived from named ktage varieties, 26 seeds. 


lington. Surrey. __ 3 _ 

STRONG ROOTED CUTTINGS, 

O ORANDNKWCOLKC'K. Flnt.et,po.tfwe.fc-td; “f.&M. 
cess, Glitter, James Barnshaw, Lovely, Juno, Hoyal Purpl e . ( ^ 0L(1 
tion. Prince of Wales, Mrs George Simpson, and two others. 


X£ijbJ 

•• 4 o suzs zsz.* .*. 

flWARfr AGERATUM - 

Dahlia the new single varieties in mixture, 20 seeds. J J Alternanthenamoena 

B elwel*s, a charming Almne. 50 seeda artillery Plants - -- 

Mlmulus. Clnjham's superb, 100 seeds. Cyclamen. Wiggins'Prize Strain 

Geranium, tricolor, very costly, 6 seeds. , ttenxltlve Plant* - 

gold ai d bronze blcolor*. 5 seeds. I Troptcolum Ball of Plre 

Pentstsmon. saved from the newest named varieties, 100 seeds. iresine Lindem - 

Pansy, 'how, from tho choicest English exhibition varieties, 50 i r , V nfi Brllliantissii 


forge filmpson, the mo»v^ 

NEW FUCHSIAS, post free, 1* 

M - • per doz. J 0 

periooiss.. m ® „ 


A LPINE FLO VVERS for ENGLISH GAR- OHAS. KILMISTER, F.R.H.S. 

A DBN8. With numerous fine UtagOnttOM. Price 7s 6d^ _ U—-I Kl/irfb Q+ Rrlrr 


post free 8s — r»i* Gaudun Office, 37, Southampton Street, Covent 
Garden. London, W.C. 


*eed». , Minembryanth-mum “ e-cb 0 < 

fancy, very beautiful. 50 seeds Mlmulus, splendid dark doable ~,rdo*. c * 

Snow Gu«en new white, self, consunt, 50 seeds. Musk Harrisonl - - • ^nyrev. 

Ev-liv:holtxlit new double while, fine for cutting. 10 seeds. R w. BKEDELL. The Nurseries. WaUlngtonjiw^L^— 

Coleus, from a splendid collection, carefully hybridised, 25 seeds AMATBTTP'g m UKV'X CRATE ol 

lhMcnptlve Catalogue (74 pages), post ffee. r PHE AMATEURS UUUNH-A 

OHAS. KILMISTER, F.R.H.S., 

_ . | p. . si j.L n. o • 1 , and pot* up to 10 in. In diameter.—JOHN MA-TlH 

Economic Horticultural Depot, North ot, Brighton teries.weston-superMare 
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NEW FERTILISER. 


| Mat 28 , 1881 , 


W E have, during past years, refrained from manufacturing any Artificial Fer- 

tilifler for Floriculture or General Gardening purposes, mainly for ihe reason ti’at the successful com¬ 
position of such an article requires years of experimental trial under a variety of conditions, such as 
temperature, climate, soil, «fcc. . , , , ^ 

The preparations generally offered to the gardening public are commonly made simply to act as stimu¬ 
lants, by which a marvellous activity of growl li and bloom can be effected, but which generally is of very 
short duration, and often fatal In the end to the real prosperity of the plant. 

Kxperience ha 3 convinced us that, under average conditions ol lioral or vegetable growth, true and 
lasting success is best obtained by the use of properly balanced Plant Food ; by means of which soil which 
may have become poor and exhausted shall be ro renovated os to be again generous and fruitful, so a* to 
furnish at any time the necessnry conditions of fertility, and ensure th6 vigorous and healthy growth, not 
only of leaves, flowerB, and fruit, but ot every part of the jdant. These conditions we claim to have effected 
in our EUREKA MANURE, or ESSENCE oF PLANT LIFE, a highly concentrated Manure, adapted for 
every kind of Flower. Fruit, or Vegetable, and useful alike to the Horticulturist and Farmer ; a true friend 
to the Gardener; and rot only a Stimulant, but a Genuine Food lor Plants ; p,rftctly efficient, odoutlfu, ai.il 
economical, and is destiued to take the place of all other Manures. 


REPORT OF MR. FRANCIS SUTTON. F.C.S., Chemist to the Norfolk Chamber 
of Agriculture, &c. 

fCorv.) 

"Norfolk Coujcty Lakoratort, 

“ “'""o,™ -?°MvAcquainted my.elf by e*p-r meat and analysli with the entire natur^of'JourllREk'A 
MANURE and I am *atl*fled that it 1* admirablv adapted to the rurpow* for which you recommend it. I have bad a long 
varied experience in the examination of zc.11* and fertiliser* and their effect*, and nmy aay at once that vou have carried iut 
pracit aUythe Idea* which I rnytdf would advocate, and have produced a Concentrated Manure which Is safe, odourlew. it* 
adapted to the healthy growth of every va riety of plant. _ (Plgned) "FRANCIS BUTTON.'' 

SOLD BY ALL SEEDSMEN AND CHEMISTS. 


Sold in packages, with complete directions for use, 1 lb. Is.; 2 lb. Is. 8d.; 41b. 3s.; 7lb. 
4s- 0d.; 141b. 7a- Qd.; 28 lb. 12s. Ud. Much cheaper by the cwt. 

Wholesale Agents in London Barclay and Son, 95, Farringdon Street; Corrv, Soper, Fowler, and Co., 
18, Finahury Street; Hurst and Son, 152, Houudsditch ; Nutting and Sons, b0, Barbican ; Waite, N'akh, and 
Co., 79, Southwark Street. Retail from 

DANIELS BROS., The Royal Norfolk Seed Establishment, NORWICH. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

CAMPANULAS. 

For shrubberies, borders, or beds in the flower 
garden, or for rockwork, few plants are more 
suitable than Campanulas, or Bell-flowers as 
they are often called. They are easily grown, 


are of creeping habit. One of the prettiest and 
commonest among these Bell-flowers is the 
Harebell, properly so called, or Blue Bell of 
Scotland, a species common in northern localities 
in Britain, and one which bears elegant blue or 
white flowers on slender wiry stems about 1 ft. 
high. Two other native species—C. latifolia and 


The following is a list of some of the best 
species in cultivation : C. muralis.—A species 
admirably adapted for naturalising on walls 
and rocks. It is seen to best advantage 
when spreading like Ivy up the face of 
rockwork. It is propagated freely from seed 
or by division, and blooms profusely during 



Group of Bellflower* (Campanulas). 


and strikingly effective in summer and autumn. 
Many of them also make useful pot plants for 
indoor decoration, and if sheltered during stormy 
weather in a cool frame or under a temporary 
covering they will develop themselves better and 
look fresher than when fully exposed in borders. 
Bell-flowers vary much in habit, some bearing 
long spikes of purple, blue, or white flowers, 
from 2 ft. to 6 ft. in height, others forming dwarf 
dense patches but a few inches high, and bearing 
their flowers solitary, or one or two together, 
on short stalks 1 in. or 2 in. above a carpet of 
fresh foliage ; while at least one or two species 


C. Trachelium—make stately and effective bor¬ 
der plants, growing as they do from 2 ft. to G ft. 
in height. C. pyramidalis is a tall and strikingly 
effective plant for the back of an herbaceous 
border, or even as a decorative plant in pots. It 
thrives best in a shaded position, and bears large 
blue or white flowers on stems 5 ft. or 6 it. 
high. It lasts from six to eight weeks in flower, 
and is sometimes grown in country disticts under 
the name of the “Chimney Campanula.” C. 
fragilis, C. hederacea, and one or two other 
dwarf species form elegant plants [for window 
baskets or brackets. 


the summer months, bearing pale violet-blue, 
flowers. C. nobilis.— A fine large flowered; 
species, growing 18 in. to 2 ft. in height, and 
bearing large reddish or white flowers, crowded 
towards the ends of the branchlets. Flowers 
drooping, bell-shaped, smooth outside and hairy 
within. C. hederacea.—A small and very grace¬ 
ful Bpecies, with slender creeping branchlets,- 
bearing faint bluish-purple flowers on slender 
stalks, nearly erect when fully open, though- 
drooping when in bud. In a moist (position in 
either rockery or hardy Fernery, or as a basket 
plant, this is effetive.c It is propagated by 
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division, and requires an abundant supply of 
moisture when growing. C. latifolia.—A tall 
growing and effective species, bearing blue 
flowers. There is also a white-flowered variety. 
C. pyramidalis is easily propagated either by 
means of seed or division, ana when well grown 
it is one of the finest of hardy or half-hardy 
decorative plants. It is admirably adapted for 
the decoration of apartments during the summer 
months. It grows freely in a compost of turfy 
loam, well rotted manure,and coarse grit or sand, 
requiring an abundant supply of water at the 
root. C. rotundifolia.—A well-known native 
plant, well worth cultivating for the pretty effect 
produced by its numerous blue flowers. Clumps 
of this look very nice established on warm sandy 
shelving banks and borders, where it blooms 
freely throughout the summer. C. csespitosa.— 
This is one of the prettiest little species we have, 
bearing drooping blue or white flowers on 
slender wiry stems, 4 in. to 6 in. high. It makes 
an effective pot plant, blooming in June and 
July. C. carpatica.—A dwarf, but effective 
kind, introduced into our gardens a century ago 
from the Carpathian Alps. Its large and hand¬ 
some blue flowers are arranged in loose panicles, 
on stalks 12 in. to 15 in. high. It sports into 
two distinct varieties, one having pure white 
flowers (C. c. alba), 
the other light blue and 
white (C. c. bicolor). 

It may be easily natural¬ 
ised in any good garden 
soil. C. fragilis. — A 
dwarf free blooming 
species, well adapted for 
culture in light, warm, 
well drained soils. It 
bears J loose clusters of 
pale blue, broadly bell¬ 
shaped flowers, and 
makes a nice pot or bas¬ 
ket plant, flowering in 
July. C. fragilis hirsuta 
is a variety of this covered 
with long whitish hairB. 

C. grandis.—A distinct 
early summer-flowering 
variety having pale 
violet - blue flowers, 
broadly bell-shaped in 
form. It is easily propa¬ 
gated, either by division 
or from seed, and is well 
adapted for herbaceous 
borders or margins of 
shrubberies. C. specioea. 

—This varies in height 
from 1 ft. to 2 ft. ; 
flowers deep blue, pur- 

E le, or rosy-purple in 
irge clustered neads, 
produced during the 
summer months. It soon 
establishes itself from 
seed sown in ordinary 
soil. C. Trachelitfm.—A 
vigorous erect grower, 

3 ft. to4 ft. high, with coarse Nettle-like leaves and 
tall leafy spikes of purple-violet flowers. There 
are three varieties of this plant in cultivation, 
viz., Double White, Single White, and Double 
Purple, all effective for borders. C. turbinata. 
—This very dwarf-growing species grows from 
3 in. to 6 in. high, and bears large and handsome 
flowers of a deep purple colour, and nearly 2 in. 
across. It is an effective species for pot culture. 
It is readily multiplied by division, or from seed 
sown in sandy earth. C. Wanneri.—A handsome 
and distinct species, Gin. to 1 ft. high, produc¬ 
ing its showy, drooping bell-shaped flowers in 
May and June. It is at present rare, but 
•xtremely effective, bearing numerous dark blue 
flowers. 

As regards cultivation, Campanulas are in no 
way difficult, and they are remarkably free from 
most of the pests that frequent other kinds of 
plants. C. pyramidalis (blue and white), C. 
Hendersoni, 0. Medium (including the varieties 
of Calycanthema), and C. grandiflora grow from 
2 ft. to 4 ft. high when well treated, and might 
be ustful for greenhouse decoration, while on 
the front of stages or in hanging baskets might 
be placed such sorts as C. Barrelieri, C. fragilis, 
C. gargauica, C. muralis, and C. turbinata. For 
the herbaceous border and rockery Campanulas 
are indispensable, but it is important that they 
be supplied with good rich soil and plenty of 


drainage. A rockery for such plants as these 
must not bo a mere heap of earth with a few 
stones laid on the surface ; it must consist of 
plenty of stone, crocks, or rough gravel mixed 
with the soil, which ought not to be useless 
rubbish, but of such a quality as will maintain 
plantain good health and vigour. Damp about 
the necks of Campanulas is about the only thing 
that requires to be guarded against. As to pro¬ 
pagation, they are easiest raised from seed, 
which should be sown in pots well guarded from 
slugs and snails. In the case of particular 
varieties the stems and roots must be used for 
the purposes of propagation, or they may be 
divided in spring. 

The following selection will be found suitable 
for rockeries, however small, for borders, or for 
pot culture, viz., C. Allioni, c&spitosa, fragilis, 
garganica, Haylodgensis, hederacea, isophylla, 
i. alba, pulla, pumila, p. alba, Raineri, 
rhomboidea flore - pleno, rotundifolia, r. 
alba, Smithi, turbinata Dicksoni, and Wald- 
steiniana. For large rock gardens, in addition 
tothose just named, we would recommend C. 
aggregata, alliarirefolia, alpina, betonicaefolia, 
bononiensis, carpatica, c. alba, elegans, grandis, 

S randiflora, Hendersoni, H. alba, Hosti, longi- 
ora, nitida, Portenschlagianda, rubra, soldane- 



lteiflora, tenella, turbinata macrocarpa, urticse- 
folia fl.-pl., Van Iiouttei, and Wanneri These 
should be placed where they are not likely to 
get over-r*’.n with other strong-growing plants. 
Of tall-growing and vigorous sorts suitable for 
borders or the wild garden I would select C. 
celtidifolia, grandis, glomerata fl.-pl., lactiflora, 
latifolia, macrantha, m. alba, persicifolia (single 
and double), pyramidalis, p. alba, and sarmatica. 
Of annual and biennial species useful for borders 
and the flower garden, the following will be 
found to be suitable, viz., C. Lorei, macrostyla, 
Medium. M. calycanthema, pentagonia, Specu¬ 
lum, and thyraoidea. 

Double-flowered Arums.— I this week 
saw what in gardening parlance w'ould probably 
be termed a “ sport, which I thought worthy 
of recording in your columns, as I have never 
heard or read of any similar occurrence. It was 
a double Arum Lily, or something much akin 
to I it. There appeared to bo an attempt at 
flower formation, then a slight pause before the 
true flower appea ed. The lower petal was 
true to shape and colour, but without any 
stamens.—T. V. [Such “sports” are notun- 
common in the Arum. The flowers are some¬ 
times 'produced in the manner shown in the 
annexed illustration, which was prepared from 
a plant sent to us some time ago ] 


Adonis vernalls.— It is strange that this 
fine, old, and perfectly hardy plant, with its 
brilliant tufts of Anemone-like flowers and 
beautiful foliage, is not more generally cultivated 
than it is. I have a fine plant of it which has 
been undisturbed for some six or eight years, 
and which has produoed some three dozen 
blooms that on a bright sunny day are quite 
dazzling.—J. W. 

Funkias as Edging Plants.— The bold 
and striking foliage of some of the strongest 
plain-leaved section of Funkias renders them 
very effective as edging plants for large beds, 
while the several kinds that have variegated 
foliage, such as F. undulata medio-variegata, 
make fine beds or masses, or are suitable for 
edgings in smaller arrangements. As flowering 
plants, too, they ought not to be disregarded, 
and as pot plants they may be usefully em¬ 
ployed during the early part of the year. They 
are not fastidious as to soil ; on the contrary, 
they will grow well in almost any kind of 
material. Funkias constitute a class of plants 
that are calculated to reduce the demand for 
tender exotics that require the protection of 
glass for nine months of the year, and they are 
equally effective.—G. 


NOTES ON BORDER FLOWERS. 
Anemones. —Some patches of these 
planted somewhat late in the open border are 
now blooming freely. The roots had been kept 
for something like three years in a dry state 
and yet there are but few failures. The flower^ 
are rather small because planted late, but a 
mulching with a little good manure and som e 
liquid manure water in a rather weak form i 8 
increasing the size of the blooms and their bril 8 
liancy of colouring. A few of the best varieties, 
are being marked for more select treatment 
next year. They will be cai*efully lifted in the 
autumn, and planted in well prepared beds 
much earlier than this season. A good bed of 
Anemones might be planted to flower in May 
and June, and the rows made sufficiently wide 
to admit, of Asters being placed between them. 
In this way a good useful bed for cutting from 
for the season might be secured. 

Campanulas.— Some of the dwarf grow¬ 
ing species, such as C. garganica, pumila, tur¬ 
binata, and Bairellieri, are now coming into 
bloom. They are all in pots in a compost made 
up of the siftings of mortar-rubbish, leaf-mould, 
and loam, in which they do well. Some of the 
varieties of C. turbinata are well worth atten¬ 
tion ; they have a dwarf, tufted growth and 
large and handsome erect bell-shaped flowers. 
Of the large-growing herbaceous Campanulas, 
C. persicifolia and its white variety, which is 
known as coronata, and C. Van Houttei, a sum¬ 
mer flowering plant with handsome purple- 
blue flowers, well deserve attention. In some 
old-fashioned gardens C. carpatica and C. car¬ 
patica alba are used as edgings and ribbon lines, 
and with considerable effect. 

Echeverias.— Old plants of Echeveria se- 
cunda glauca and E. metalliea, kept over from 
last summer in pots, are now blooming freely. 
Pachyphytum roseum also deserves mention. 

It requires a considerable amount of frost to kill 
the latter in a greenhouse if the soil be kept 
dry during winter. They are now furnishing 
charming drooping spikes of brightly coloured 
flowers. The Pachyphytum can be easily pro¬ 
pagated by laying a few of the fleshy leaves on 
the surface of the soil in which the plants are 
growing. The more delicate P. bracteosum 
can also be propagated in the same way, but 
not with so much certainty. 

Foxgloves.— Well established plants of 
these are now growing freely, and will require 
to be tied to stakes as a security against wind 
waving. A good soaking with water should be 
occasionally given, as the thick layers of leaves 
prevent any rain from getting to the roots. 
Some seed should be sown without delay to fur¬ 
nish a batch of plants for next season. 

Pentsternons.— To get a good bloom early 
in the summer, some plants raised from seed 
early in the spring of last year, and which 
bloomed in the autumn, should be kept through 
the winter. Such plants have grown in a large 
bush-like size, and are commencing to throw up 
their flower-stems. Young plants raised from 
seed sown in August of last year or early this 
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spring come in well to succeed them. The 
larger plants form conspicuous objects in the 
raised border, but for planting out in beds 
smaller plants are to be preferred. In all the 
attempts made to improve the Pentstemon and 
add to the colour of its flowers, we are yet 
without a blue equal to that of the beautiful 
P. Jetfrayanus, a kind which should have a place 
in every collection. 

Ranunculuses.— These are now getting 
very gav, and hot sunshine soon dims the lustre 
of the flowers ; therefore if a little shading can 
be employed their beauty will be thereby pro¬ 
longed. Surface-stirrings, top-dressings, and a 
good watering occasionally are absolutely neces¬ 
sary in the case of beds of this beautiful flower ; 
and an occasional syringing in the evening is 
also of great advantage. The old scarlet Tur¬ 
ban Ranunculus is now very gay in some of the 
market gardens round London. The earliest 
plantings of it are made in November, and con¬ 
tinue till February and March. 

Stocks.— Plants of these from seed-pans 
and boxes should be got out into beds without 
delay. The soil must be good for Stocks if fine 
spikes of bloom are to be had ; and in addition 
to manure a quantity of leaf-mould is a great 
assistance. The youDg plants require close at¬ 
tention, as slugs are apt to attack them and eat 
them up bodily ; a dressing of lime is as good 
a remedy as can be applied. Stocks require 
every encouragement to grow into size before 
the plants begin to flower. Mulching with ma¬ 
nure, and occasional watering with liquid ma¬ 
nure, are great aids'as regards the production of 
fine heads of bloom. 

Zinnias. — Like Stocks, Zinnias require 
planting out without delay. The single and 
double varieties alike require very rich soil in 
order to bring them to perfection both as re¬ 
gards size and colour. Tho double Zinnias now 
m cultivation are simply marvellous when finely 
grown, and well repay cultivation. In many 
parts of the country they are finely shown at 
exhibitions, at which they are always an attrac¬ 
tive feature. * D, 


Sowing: Polyanthus Seed. -I observe 
that at page 125 a correspondent advises that 
Polyanthus seed should be sown in the open 
ground in both spring and summer in preference 
to sowing under glass. Practice in even such 
simple things as this considerably varies, as I 
should not now think of sowing any such seeds 
in the open ground at any time of the year, and 
only those favoured with the best of soil should 
follow “W. D.’s" advice. In past years when I 
have committed Polyanthus seed to the open 
ground I have got but the smallest portion to 
germinate,even though all needful attention was 
given, and now I always sow under glass to make 
a plant sure. I always sow the seeds in shallow 

E ans as soon as ripe, keeping the pans in a green- 
ouse or frame but slightly shaded. In this 
way every sound seed germinates quickly, and 
by themiddle of September havemyriadsof strong 
seedlings to prick out into good soil and some¬ 
what thickly to stand the winter; they soon get 
well rooted and make fairly strong plants, as 
growth continues for two months after being put 
out. Many of these will bloom in the following 
spring. With anything extra choice I prick the 
plants out in frames and keep them so housed 
all the winter thus under glass ; except in very 
hard weather the plants grow all the winter 
and are very strong indeed in the spring. These 
are planted out into beds in the spring, and the 
larger portion flower freely. The second year 
these seedlings make wonderful heads of bloom 
and are beautiful indeed. By sowing in the 
summer one has the advantage of saving half a 
year or more, of having the seed fresh and full 
of germinating power ; still further, it is not so 
busy a season as is the spring, and the time need¬ 
ful for pricking the plants out can be better 
spared. Under no circumstances need the 
plants be drawn, as ample air can be given at 
that time of the year.—A. D. 

Thrift as an Edfifing.— Where Box does ' 
not succeed, this old garden favourite makes a 
neat and compact edging with a minimum 
amount of labour. It will grow in any soil, in¬ 
creases readily by division of the roots, and at 
this season, when covered with pretty heads 
of bloom, it adds greatly to the effect of a gar¬ 
den.—J. 


4918.—Flowers for Shady Place.— 

| It is so much too late to sow seeds of any 
kind to produce bloom this summer that only 
some of the quick-growing annuals, such as 
Nemophila, Coilinsia bicolor, Godefcia Whit- 1 
neyi, Virginian Stock, blue Lobelia, Dwarf Nas¬ 
turtiums, and similiar early blooming things, 
would give flowers from seed, and then but 
uite late. If you can, however, get plants of 
tocks. Asters, Marigolds, Pansies, Dahlias, 
Hollyhocks, Mimulus, &c., these will give a lot 
of bloom and make a garden very gay. Of 
plants to stand the winter, Antirrhinums, Pent- 
stemons, Sweet Williams, Canterbury Bells, 
Foxgloves, Wallflowers, Honesty, and many 
similar things may be sown at once. Of tender 
plants, Pelargoniums in various colours, Cal¬ 
ceolarias, Petunias, Ageratums, Verbenas, &o., 
will soon give a brilliant show of colour.—D. 

4919.— Tulips and Asters.— If the 
ground be good enough to carry the Asters after 
Tulips, no harm will be done to the Tulip bulbs, 
provided they have ripened or the leaves are 
not materially injured in the planting of the 
Asters. These latter, however, like deep, rich 
soil, and good flowers can hardly be looked 
for when so planted as if the bed was dug and 
manured specially to receive the plants. If the 
soil be fairlv loose, then plant as it is, but if 
hard it will be advisable to fork lightly between 


the Tulips first. It is important that Asters 
should get a good start when first planted, for 
should the plants be but weakly, then only 
small flowers will result. The Asters need more 
consideration than the Tulip roots.—A. D. 


House and Window Gardening. 

Marantas in Vases.— For vases in a 
moist warm fernery or sunless conservatory, 
Marantas are admirably adapted. They grow 
rapidly in a mixture of peat, turfy loam, and 
charcoal, when well supplied with water over¬ 
head and at ihe roots. When grown in pots 
many of the kinds make fine plants for room 
decoration, but they must not be subjected co a 
dry temperature for any length of time. 
Marantas are easily increased by division of the 
roots, and the leaves require to be often sponged 
to keep them clear of insects. 

Plants for Window Boxes.— The 
following succeed well with me in an eastern 
aspect : Canary Creeper, crimson and white- 
flowered Daisies (now very effective), common 
Stonecrop (Sedum acre), Rhodeola rosea, a very 
pretty glaucous-leaved succulent plant which 
comes up clean and fresh every spring. Scarlet 
and yellow-flowered Tropaeolums are also very 
showy, and the foliage is always of a bright 
green tint. Cobiea scandens, planted out a 


month ago, is growing very rapidly, as also is 
the Virginian Creeper.—B. 

Graceful Basket Plants. —Nierem- 
bergias are highly esteemed in London for 
furnishing small vases or window boxes, and 
deservedly so, for few plants are more graceful 
or better adapted for the purpose. N. gracilis, 
with small blue and white flowers and dwarf 
habit, and N. frutescens, possessing an upright 
habit, and bearing large white flowers with 
mauve-coloured eyes, are the chief kinds used, 
and it is satisfactory to find that by crossing 
these two kinds intermediate varieties have been 
raised, which possess a better habit of growth 
than that of the parents, and by again crossing 
these with N. gracilis the result is good habit, 
large flowers, and fine blue, white, and mauve 
colours. They are largely grown in the Pine¬ 
apple Nursery, Edgware Road, London. 


CUT FLOWERS IN JUNE. 
Flowers are so plentiful and so various in 
colour throughout June, that it is difficult to know 
where to stop in making a list of those most 
suitable for decorative purposes. For bold 
effects, Rhododendrons in shades of crimson, 
pink, and white are unequalled ; but they are 
only to be used below the line of sight. Irises, 
of various shades of 
purple, blue, mauve, 
yellow, and white, have 
a pretty appearance 
when arranged together, 
without the admixture 
of other flowers; they 
should be furnished with 
their own leaves, or 
with some other broad 
Sedge-like foliage. 
Sweet Peas, in variety, 
will soon be available, 
and they also look better 
by themselves, arranged 
with a few deep green 
Grasses than mixed with 
any others, unless it 
be Mignonette. Our 
wild Grasses and Sedges 
are not half so often 
used in vases as they 
deserve to be; the 
taller and more nobler 
species, which are now 
abundant in damp and 
marshy places in half¬ 
dry ditches, present a 
most effective display, 
and give a degree of 
lightness, grace, and ele¬ 
gance to an arrangement 
of flowers that nothing 
else can match. Pyre- 
thruma are particularly 
useful for groupings 
which are to be viewed under artificial light, 
since their colours look even better then, if it 
be possible, than by daylight. The White 
Broom is exceedingly pretty for the tops of tall 
vases, provided it be used sparingly. Blue — 
Cornflower, Gentianella, Iris, Myosotis, Nemo¬ 
phila, Pansy. Purple —Anemone, Heliotrope, 
Iris, Pansy, Phlox, Sweet Pea, Verbena. Mauve 
—Heath, Iris, Pansy, Wistaria. Pink — 
Azalea, Begonia, Bouvardia, Carnation, Fancy 
Pelargonium, Fuchsia, Heath, Hydrangea, 
Oleander, Phlox, Pyrethrum, Rhodanthe, 
Rhododendron, Rose, ’ Sweet Pea, Verbena, 
Zonal Pelargonium. Crimson— Azalea, Bou¬ 
vardia, Fuchsia, Phlox, Pyrethrum, Rhododen- 
dron, Rose, Spiraea, Sweet Pea, Verbena, 
Wild Orchis. Maroon —Clove, Carnation. 
Scarlet —Anemone, Bouvardia, Carnation, Pop¬ 
py, Ranunculus, Tropieolum, Verbena, Zonal 
Pelargonium. Orange— Carnation, Erysimum, 
EBchscholtzia, Rose. Yellow —Alyssum, Azalea, 
Broom, Double Buttercup, Calceolaria, Coro- 
nilla, Eschscholtzia, Globe-flower, Gorse, Iris, 
Rose. White— Alyssum, Anemone, Aponogeton, 
Arabis, Arum, Azalea, Begonia, Bouvardia, 
Broom, Double Buttercup, Carnation, Chinese 
Primrose, Deutzia, Eucharis, Fancy Pelargo¬ 
nium, Gardenia, Guelder Rose, Heath, Lily of 
the Valley, Mock Orange, Myosotis, Pink, 
Rhodanthe, Rhododendron, Solomon’s Seal, 
Spirtea, Stephanotis, Sweet Pea, Woodruff. 

W. T. 



Maranta as a vase plant. 
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Four Heat Window Plants.—U your pro¬ 
viso does not exclude Ivy-leaf Geraniums, we should pre¬ 
fer one of these for a window plant, especially if a good 
double kind and trained flatwise. Then a Petunia, al¬ 
though not having specially handsome foliage, has beau¬ 
tiful flowers, and blooms for a very long period. Another 
capital plant is the Begonia of the tuberous section, a 
rich scarlet-flowered kind, is a superb window plant. 
The whiteoryellowFrench Marguerite makes ahnndsoine 
window plant, and has elegant flowers and foliage. — 
A. D. 


THB COMING WBBK'S WORK. 

Extract* from a Garden Diary—June 6 to 11. 

Potting Eupatoriums and Bouvardias raised from cut¬ 
tings; also Mignonette and Double Petunias. Propa¬ 
gating Poinsettiaa. Tying in young ahoota of Stephanotis 
. and AUamanda. Watering late Vinery border with 
manure water. Potting Garibaldi Strawberry for autumn 
fruiting. Layering a few early runners of Keen’s 
Seedling and Perpetual Pine Strawberries for early 
forcing. Trenching ground for Strawberries. Mulching 
Peach borders with decayed manure. Tying in young 
shoots of PeRches, Ac.; dusting Peaches outside with 
Tobacco powder to kill green fly, Ac. Tying and stopping 
Cucumbers. Hoeing between all growing crops, and 
staking Scarlet Runners. Digging out Celery trenches. 
Planting Self-protecting Broccoli. Weeding and thinning 
out crops of Parsnips, Beet, and Carrots. Sowing a batch 
of Rosette Colewort, Little Pixio Cabbage, Green Cos, 
and Wheeler’s Tom Thumb Lettuce. Thinning out beds 
of Carrots, Onions, Beets, and Parsnips. Clearing 
g'ound of Spinach. Plautiug out more Lettuces between 
Celery trenches. Hoeing and cleaning Asparagus beds, 
and sowing Mustard and Cress. 

Flower Garden. 

The work of planting flower beds and borders 
being now generally completed, increased at¬ 
tention mast be given to ordinary routine work 
that may have fidler into arrear during the last 
few weeks. Lawns, if dry weather again sets 
in, must not be too closely cut; for if done 
with a machine set close enough to leave it as 
short as a carpet, the Grass will bum up at the 
root much more quickly than if lightly mown 
with a scythe, so as to take off the flower heads, 
but leave as much of the carpet Grass as pos¬ 
sible. Edgings should be clipped, and walks 
weeded and rolled down firmly. 

Hedges or evergreen screens may now be cut 
or clipped, for if done early they soon make 
sufficient growth to look fresh and green again ; 
but if left until the wood gets hard and ripe, a 
brown rusty look is the result, as young 
growths will not push until the following 
spring. Ivy, either on buildings or used as a 
carpet, will now be growing rapidly, and should 
be cut in pretty closely, so that it may become 
covered with fresh green foliage at once, as it 
is only when cutting is put off too long that it 
fails to maintain its position as the best ever¬ 
green screen or carpet that can be had. Large 
rustic flower-baskets covered with Ivy form 
pretty objects in recesses of shrubberies or on 
the lawn ; and when the Ivy gets established it 
only needs cutting frequently to keep it in good 
9 ondition as long mi may be desired. 

All kinds of evergreen trees and shrubs which 
were injured by $he late severe winter are now 
shedding their leaves more freely than usual; 
in fact, many that in ordinary years maintain a 
thoroughly evergreen character are this season 
like deciduous trees, owing to their having shed 
their old leaves before new ones have been pro¬ 
duced. The Cork Tree (Quercus Suber), 
Magnolia grandifiora, and similar subjects are 
now pushing out new g owths, therefore any 
dead portions to be found on them may be cut 
neatly off. Where the planting of Hollies and 
similar trees was deferred, it may, with atten¬ 
tion to watering and mulching, be safely done 
now, when the roots are active. It will now be 
absolutely necessary to water Rhododendrons in 
order to keep the young growth from suffering, 
to say nothing of prolonging the floral display. 
At present they are the brightest ornaments of 
our parks and woodland walks, the brilliant 
crimson varieties being very effective contrasted 
•with bright orange and yellow Ghent Azaleas 
that are just now exceptionally full of bloom ; 
scarcely, indeed, at any other time of the year 
is there so great a variety of shrubB in flower at 
one time as now. Thorns of several colours, 
Laburnums of the brightest golden-yellow, the 
Guelder Rose, with its pure white clusters of 
blossoms, Bird Cherries, Deutzias, Ac.—these 
and others are all in great beauty. 

If not already done, the planting of large- 
leaved sub-tropical plants may now be com¬ 
pleted, provided they have been gradually 
hardened off. Castor-oil plants, the Giant 
Hemp, and similar tall growing kinds need 


good strong stakes, to which they must be 
firmly tied as growth proceeds, as they are very 
easily broken by rough winds. Tie a soft piece 
of bast matting firmly round the stake, and 
then loosely round the plant, so that the stem 
may have room to expand without being cat or 
chafed when fully grown. As the dry weather 
necessitates frequent watering of small plants 
until they get established, surface-stirring will 
be very beneficial to prevent the surface 
becoming baked and cracked, so as to exclude 
air from the roots. Water effectually, so as to 
moisten the soil thoroughly as deep as the 
lowest roots, until the plants will bear sunshine 
without flagging, and afterwards keep a loose 
friable surface ; and so long as there is moisture 
in the soil the plants will be better without any 
surface waterings. 

Look well to spring-flowering plants laid in in 
the reserve garden, for if not kept well supplied 
with moisture the cuttings on them will not D6 
fit for propagating purposes until the season is 
too far advanced for them to do much good. 
Sow seeds of Myosotis dissitiflora in a cool 
shaded position ; also Pansies and Primroses. 
The young seedlings will make good plants for 
mixed beds in the spring flower garden. Stake 
and mulch Sweet Peas. Train Convolvulus 
major, Tropoeolums and other creepers. The com¬ 
mon Hop makes an excellent climber for covering 
tall arches or unsightly objects of any kind ; if tied 
np to the desired height at first it looks best, 
allowed afterwards to grow naturally. Roses 
will now need copious supplies of liquid manure; 
also mulching with partially decayed manure 
over the roots if abundance of bloom is desired. 


Gladioli. —Beds of these must have a good 
watering about once a week ; a mulching of rot¬ 
ten manure serves the twofold purpose of sup¬ 
plying nourishment and preventing evaporation. 
The spikes of the earliest flowering varieties 
will soon be appearing. 8ticks must be in 
readiness to place to them at once, as they 
easily suffer injury from high winds. Seedlings 
in pots mast not be neglected ; it is a good plan 
to plunge the pots nearly to the rim in any 
light material, such as leaf-mould or Cocoa-nut 
fibre refuse. Let the plants be fully exposed to 
the >ua, and they require no farther attention 
than to be well supplied with water at the 
root. 


Dahlias. —No time should now be lost in 

g etting the plants ont. Of course they must 
sve been well inured to the atmosphere by 
being fully exposed night and day. It is the 
best plan in such a dry season as this to plant 
so that a shallow depression is left around each 
plant; any water that is supplied settles round 
the stem, and it should be retained by having a 
mulching applied of very rotten manure. 

Phloxes ill Pots.—DuriDg such hot dry 
weather as we have lately experienced this olass 
of plants has required plenty of water. The 
flower-buds of tne early section can now be 
seen, and they will suffer if they are not freely 
watered. Liquid manure should be given three 
times a week, and the spikes should be secured 
to sticks. 

Pinks. —In a week or so the first flowers 
will open, and the careful cultivator must now 
attend to the flowers and opening buds each 
day. A strip of matting or stout linen thread 
should be used to tie the pods when they are 
likely to burst. Water between the rows, ap¬ 
plying it from the rose of a watering-pot. It is 
quite necessary to water round thebeds to pre¬ 
vent dust from settling on the flowers ; and the 
moister atmosphere caused thereby promotes 
healthy growth. - 

Glasshouses. 

Greenhouse Plants.—The earliest batch 
of Ixias and Sparaxia should now be kept drier 
at the root than hitherto, but retain the foliage 
in health as long as possible, to assist in giving 
substance to the bulbs, which thus treated will 
flower freely for many years in succession. Sow 
succession cropB of Primulas, Cinerarias, and 
Celosiaa. An early sowing of herbaceous Calceo¬ 
larias should now be made on very sandy soil 
under a hand-glass in a shady corner outside. The 
seed of this plant should be sown on the surface 
without any covering, but it will be necessary 
to keep the hand-glass heavily shaded till ger¬ 
mination takes place. Pot on all spare bedding 
plants, especially white, pink, and scarlet 
Pelargoniums j and a good stock of Heliotrope 


should now be got forward for autumn and win¬ 
ter flowering. Forcing Pinks that were struck 
early must not receive a cheek from any cause; 
avoid coddling them under glass a moment 
longer than necessary to establish them in their 
pots. Late Fuchsias must now be heavily 
shaded to keep them from showing flower, as if 
allowed to get woody, it is difficult to keep them 
in free growth. Large plants of these that may 
soon be going out of flower should be ont well 
back and placed outdoors in a shady position 
and be well syringed, when they will break 
strongly and flower again freely, with the 
assistance of a little liquid manure. All kinds 
of permanent creepers in this house and the 
conservatory must now be kept well watered. 
Any kinds subject to red spider, such as Man- 
devilla suaveolens, will be much benefited by 
applications of clear soot water, and the spider 
will be kept in check as effectually by tins 
means as with the syringe. 

Ferns.— Many of the choicest hardy kinds 
of these will now be in a fit condition to be 
useful for decorative work in cool and shady 
parts of the conservatory, for which they are 
quite as well adapted as exotic sorts, and have 
an advantage over the latter in being deciduous, 
so that should their fronds get damaged the 
plants suffer less than the evergreen kinds. In 
whatever position they occupy as much moisture 
should be maintained around them as possible, 
and anything approaching dryness at the root 
must be carefully guarded against. Small plante 
of any of the hardy kinds that are required for 
specimens should be potted on to keep them in 
free growth, as if once allowed to reoeive a 
check it is difficult to get them to move Main 
freely, especially if they are deciduous kinds. 

Vegetables. 

If drought* sets in it will be absolutely ne¬ 
cessary to keep seed plots cf Brocooli, Cauli¬ 
flower, Celery, Kale, Savoy, Colewort, and Let¬ 
tuce well watered, and also the same kinds of 
plants that have been pricked out. A good soak¬ 
ing twice a week will do far more good than 
daily dribblets. Plant out any or all kinds of 
these as ground becomes vacant, and by plant¬ 
ing them in shallow drills, watering will bo 
more conveniently and effectively done than it 
otherwise would be. As a matter of course, 
dull showery weather is beet for all transplant¬ 
ing operations, but by waiting longer for this 
there is danger of losing the best part of the 
growing season ; and so when an opportunity 
is presented, and the plants ready, get them 
out irrespective of weather. 

Celery is one of the more important crops 
requiring present attention ; a check in growth 
of any kind conduces to premature seeding; 
hence, plant out before the roots have become 
matted together, and whilst each plant will lift 
with its own roots entire. When planting re¬ 
move any side shoots that may be forming, but 
the cutting off a portion of the head of tbe 
plant, as practised by some, should be 
avoided. 

Thin out French Beans ; the stronger growers, 
such as Canadian Wonder, should not be less 
than 1 ft. apart, and the dwarfer kinds from 
0 in. to 9 in. Sow again for succession, and 
also Scarlet Rnnners ; crops of the latter that 
are a couple of feet high may have the points 
pinched out, an operation which will cause the 
earlier formation of pods, and a branching 
habit of plant. Mulch the rows thickly with 
stable litter, or, failing that, lawn mowings, 
and when praticable water liberally. 

Another sowing of Peas should also be made, 
and Broad Beans also if in request in the 
autumn. Make another sowing of Cauliflowers, 
the plants from which will (pve supplies itill 
the earlier Broccoli turns in. From June sow¬ 
ings we have occasionally had fine heads till 
the new year—of course, oy lifting and afford¬ 
ing the plants shelter as soon as the heads are 
of a usable size. Snow’s and Veitch’s Self-pro- 
tecting Broccoli are among the more certain 
early winter kinds, and a small plot of each 
should be got out to meet and succeed the 
Cauliflowers. Other important winter green 
crops that should have early attention as regard 
to planting ont are Cottager’s Kale and Curled 
Scotch Kale. 

Through scarcity of ground, we are obliged 
to plant these between the rows of Potatoes, 
the haulm of which it is occasionally accessary 
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to together, to prevent its over lapping and 
injuring the plants; no such double cropping 
should, however, be attempted unless the rows 
of Potatoes are 3 ft. apart. 

Complete the thinning out of Onions, Leeks, 
Carrots, Parsnips, and Beetroot, then deeply 
hoe between the rows, and afterwards, if the 
land be poor, give a dressing of either soot, 
wood-ashes, nitrate of soda, or guano, and an 
improvement will be visible after the first rain. 
The tardy growth made by Asparagus this sea¬ 
son is remarkable, and is doubtless attributable 
to want of rain, as those who have the means 
of irrigation will soon find by putting the same 
into force. Lacking this, keep tne surface stirred 
to prevent the soil from cracking, and to allow 
the more ready appropriation of moisture when 
the rain does come. Look over the plots daily 
for the purpose of cutting all that are ready be¬ 
fore the heads begin to expand. After this 
date none should be cut from plants that are 
intended for forcing next year ; and, as a 
general rule, cutting should be discontinued the 
moment there is a full supply of Peas to take 
its place. Plant out Tomatoes, Capsicums, 
Ridge Cucumbers, and Vegetable Marrows. 
Clip Box edgings, maintsin neatnesB, and at the 
aame time benefit the crops by the use of hoes 
on every opportunity. 

Cucumbers. —Where the supply of sum¬ 
mer Cucumbers is obtained from pits and frames 
a stock of young plants of some free hardy kind 
should be kept on hand for planting after 
Potatoes and other forced vegetables. A steady 
bottom-heat is essential to rapid production, and 
if this has left the bed a trench may be taken 
out along the centre, and well filled with fresh 
fermenting material for giving the plants a start. 
Good friable loam, with a little leaf-mould and 
old lime rubble, will produce healthy fruitful 
growths, which will require frequent stopping 
and thinning to prevent them from becoming 
crowded, as few plants so quickly resent neglect 
as the Cucumber. Light cropping is an 
important point, and if clean, straight fruit is 
wanted, the most promising may be turned into 

g lasses as soon as they are properly impregnated. 

ive air early and freely on fine mornings, and 
shut up about 3 p.m., with moisture through 
the syringe, an occasional watering overhead 
with water at a temperature of 80 g , and diluted 
liquid once or twice a week when in full bear¬ 
ing. Plants that have been some time in bearing 
may be renovated for a fresh start by the entire 
removal of the fruit and a portion of the old 
leaves, followed by a top-dressing of compost as 
recommended above. It may be necessary to 
add fresh fermenting material to the linings, 
and to throw a little slight shading over tne 
lights for a few hours during bright sunshine, 
until new growths and roots begin to emanate 
from the joints that have been pegged down to 
the new soil. When this takes place the usual 
treatment may be resumed. Where two or 
three frames are in work, a few lights only 
should be operated upon at one time. Plants 
in houses representing a larger breadth of 
foliage to the sun will take immense quantities 
of stimulating food and good syringing twice a 
day. Old plants are almost certain to be more 
or less infested with spider, and when this is the 
case it is perhaps tne most economical, and 
certainly the most satisfactory, way to get rid of 
them and make a fresh start with maiden plants, 
which grow rapidly, produce finer fruit, and 
present a more pleasing appearance. 


Beat Soarer of Birda. —The best plan 
to scare birds tfrom fruit trees is to induce 
a small terrier dog to drive them out. On sending 
it among the Gooseberry and Currant bushes, 
the birds fly out in a few minutes. Where 
fruit-trees are surrounded by plantations, birds 
soon become accustomed to any amount of 
clapping, &c., and even firing off a gun will 
not frighten them if done too often ; whereas 
a dog, scampering among the bushes, alarms 
them at once; and a dog soon knows what it 
has to do. and takes a delight in driving out 
the intruders. Of course, where fowls are in 
the’way, a dog requires a little training to keep 
it from running after them; but a little 
checking will soon obviate that. A cat is very 
useful, too, in a garden ; but a cat likes to sit 
and watch for her game, and WQuld not notice 
blackbirds and thrushes, which are the two 
greatest destroyers of fruit.-—W. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

Polnsettlas.—I do not know any winter- 
flowering plant that I could better recommend 
to large and small growers alike who possess a 
plant stove or even a warm greenhouse than 
the Poinsettia. The speediest way of propa¬ 
gation is by cuttings made of the young shoots. 
It is not desirable to have the plants too tall, 
and consequently cuttings should not be put in 
before June, from which date sucessional 
batches may be struck every three or four 
weeks till October. This will ensure a stock of 
lanta suitable for decorative purposes, of 
eights from 3 ft. to 6 in., and all will continue 
[ to flower from November till April. In striking 
the cuttings the great point is to take care of 
the tender foliage till roots are formed, after 
which the plants are safe. For the purpose of 
striking Poinsettias, I have a small glass frame, 
absut 2 ft. square, placed inside the house in 
which the plants are grown. It is set on a bed 
of sand, where the bottom-heat is about 80° and 
is filled with small 3-in. pots, containing a light, 
sandy compost, when a batch of cuttings is to 
be taken off, and they are made and dibbled in, 
one in a pot, straight off, and the frame shat. 


down close, or nearly so, till they are rooted, 
which takes about a fortnight. I take the 
cuttings off at the third joint, where the wood 
is soft and tender, and they root without fail— 
never a cutting damps off. The close, moist 
frame and tolerably high top and bottom-heat 
keep the leaves fresh ; in fact, they never cease 
growing, and roots are soon formed. When they 
are fairly struck, more and more air is given, 
till in a week or so the plants are lifted out of 
the frame, and, after standing for a few days on 
the bed of the house, in order to harden 
them off a little, they are potted in their 
flowering pots at once. For single plants, 
5-in. pots are used, and when several plants 
are put together, the pots are a little 
larger. This is for the earliest plants, struck 
now, and which make from 3 ft. to 4 ft. of 
growth; for the later-struck plants smaller 
sizes are used, till I get to 3-in. and 4-in. for 
small single plants, whith flower when only a 
few inches nigh. The best compost for the 
Poinsettia it a mixture of light, fibry loam, 
leaf-mould, sand, and a little well-rotted 
manure. The whole should be rather light, for 
the roots do not take kindly to a heavy soil. 
After the plants are potted from their cutting 
pots, they should be grown in a night tempera¬ 
ture of 75° and a day temperature of 85°, 
varying according to the weather, and they 


should be shaded from strong sunshine. If 
practicable, it is better to give them a pit or part 
of one to themselves during the season of 
growth : but if the stove or greenhouse only be 
available for the purpose, they must be placed 
where they will receive plenty of light and air. 
The fault of the Poinsettia is that it is apt 
to lose its foliage if not cared for, and then half 
its beauty is gone. Provided the pots have been 
well drained—an important matter—water, of 
the temperature of the house, should be applied 
freely to the roots during the growing season; 
but as winter approaches a little discrimination 
is necessary to avoid making the soil sour by 
giving too much. In order to develop the 
bracts (flowers) properly, the plants must have a 
tolerably high temperature throughout the win¬ 
ter, say from 65? at night to 75° by day, except 
when the weather is very severe, when the nignt 
temperature mav be lowered 4° or 5°. Alter 
the crowns are fully developed the plants may 
safely be transferred to a cooler house, but not 
to a cold greenhouse, to harden them a little, 
after which they will endure the temperature 
of rooms for a long while,”either in a cut state 
or in pots. —C. 

Tea Plants.—It seems somewhat strange 
considering the great in 
terest attached to the 
Tea plant, that it should 
be so seldom seen in 
our conservatory borders 
or beds; for, apart from 
the uses to whioh its 
leaves are put, its glossy 
foliage, sturdy habit, 
and pretty white flowers 
with yellow stamens 
ought to ensure more 
attention than it at 
present receives. The 
first introduction of the 
Tea plant into our con¬ 
servatories and green¬ 
houses dates back to 
the time of Linnaeus, 
who seems to have 
been the first person in 
Europe who possessed 
a livingTea plant. When 
well grown it forms 
a bushy shrub, some¬ 
times reaching to the 
height of nearly 10 ft. 
In general appearance 
it reminds one of * 
Camellia, of which it 
is a near relation. There 
seems to be at least 
two species of the Tea 
plant, viz., Thea viridis 
and Thea Bohea. Some 
authorities, however, 
look on them as mere 
varieties of the same 
plant. Without entering 
into a discussion 
on this subject, we may 
safely affirm that Thea viridis is a much more 
hardy plant than its congener. Its leaves are 
longer and their edges more distinctly turned 
back. The time of its flowering, too, is a full 
month before that of Thea Bohea, In addition 
to these there is also the Assam Tea plant (Thea 
assamica), a robust-growing handsome species. 
The cultivation of the Tea plant is not very 
difficult, and differs but little from that of the 
Camellia. It may be propagated by seeds, 
which ought to be sown immediately after they 
arrive at maturity, or by cuttings, or layers in 
heat. It may also be grafted on the Camellia. 
The Tea plant generally flowers about Septem¬ 
ber. 

Geraniums for Winter and Autumn. 
—Now is the time to pot and push on plants for 
autumn and winter decoration, a time when the 
Pelargonium will be found among the most use¬ 
ful of subjects—I mean the zonals and similar 
sorts. The varieties now-a-days are almost too 
numerous to mention, but one cannot go wrong, 
when ordering such plants, to procure all shades 
of colour, combined with a free-flowering habit 
and good flowers. When well grown there are 
hardly any of the varieties inferior. Plants that 
have been struck this spring or last autumn will 
be in 6-in. and 7-in. pots respectively by this 
time—at least they should be—and they will 
need no further shift this season. Like other 



The Green Tea Plant (Thea viridis). 
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plants, they only begin to flower abundantly 
under glass late in the season when the pots are 
full of roots. During summer, when there is 
plenty of light and sunshine, they flower well 
when making their growth, but it is different 
when the short dull days arrive—they need the 
assistance then which is afforded by mature 
growth and a potful of roots. Pelargoniums are 
not particular os to soil, but they prefer good 
friable turfy loam to any other. If anything 
then is added it may be well-rotted cow manure 
and sand, according as the loam is light or heavy. 
The pots should be carefully drained, the com¬ 
post should not be rammed in potting, and 
sufficient room Bhould be left for watering, £ in. 
at least. The plants should be grown on in a 
light airy greenhouse or pit, be copiously 
watered, and have as much air as possible day 
and night. Anything like forcing m the least 
must be avoided. During the summer the flowers 
should be picked off, but the practice must not 
be continued till too late in the season. We 
just like to have the flower-buds well up and 
the most forward expanded when the plants aro 
needed in autumn, with, of course, plenty of 
buds showing and coming on. When the plants 
are in this condition 
they come on with¬ 
out forcing and the 
flowers last longer, but 
it is necessary, during 
the dull days of No¬ 
vember and December, 
to give the plants a 
little heat, but no 
moisture, just to keep 
them growing apace. 

Cold and damp are 
the ruin of both the 
buds and flowers, and 
consequently it is neces¬ 
sary to be very careful 
in watering, as there is 
then little demand upon 
the roots by the leaves. 

—S. 

Oytisus and Co- 
ronillas. —These, two 
of the most useful and 
effective early spring¬ 
flowering plants, should 
now be pruned into 
shape, ana have their 
branches thinned out 
where they have become 
thick and crowded ; 
light and air will thus 
be admitted, which will 
enable the plants to 
break back and refurnish 
instead of having bare, 
hollow midd les, as is very 
generally the case if 
only the old-flowering 
growth be trimmed off. 

These, like most other 
plants, look best and 
are most useful when 

grown in the pyramidal form, and with a 
judicious use of the knife at this season they 
may easily be kept to that shape without the 
aid of sticks or training. Both Cytisus and 
Coronillas, after attaining age, and being 
cramped for root-room, often become infested 
with white scale, which is one of the most 
troublesome insects plant growers have to con¬ 
tend against. These fasten themselves on the 
bark of the stems and on the under sides of the 
leaves, from which their removal is a matter of 
some difficulty, and can only be accomplished 
by using extra strong doses of insecticide. After 
the pruning has taken place a favourable oppor¬ 
tunity will be affordea for using either one or 
the other of the many mixtures now sold for the 
purpose, as the plants will then be bare of 
young wood and leaves, which will allow of the 
insecticide being used of greater strength than 
would be safe at any other time. Whatever 
mixture is used it should be applied at a tem¬ 
perature ranging between 80° ana 90°, when it 
will be found far more efficacious than if used 
in a cold state. Where there are many plants 
requiring attention in this way the most econo¬ 
mical and surest way of wetting every part of 
them is by dipping, so as to entirely immerse 
their heads; and if this cannot be done on 
account of their size, they should be thoroughly 
syringed after laying them on their sides, to 


prevent the liquid from soaking into the soil and 
injuring their roots. It will be necessary to 
turn the plants about and assail them from 
different positions to make sure of every insect, 
for partial applications are of little use, on 
account of the rapid way in which these pests 
spread. It will generally be seen, after a few 
days, whether the dressing has been effectual or 
otherwise ; and if the insects show signs of life 
by adhering tightly to the plants, a second 
syringing should be given. Young plants of 
both the above can be grown to a useful size 
so quickly that it is scarcely worth keeping any 
after they attain age and get stunted, or are 
liable to insects difficult of removal, like scale. 
In order to induce Cytisus to flower well they 
must be grown freely in the early summer 
months, during which time they should receive 
a fair amount of pot-room. They should, there¬ 
fore, be shifted on as soon as the young growth 
commences, using for the purpose good fibsy 
loam, and a very little rotten manure that has 
been laid under cover for a time so as to be dry 
and sweet.—B. T. 

A Useful White Heath.—Wherever 
Heaths are grown for purely decorative purposes, 


The Black Tea Plant (Then Bohea). 


the kind called Erica candidissima will be found 
invaluable. It is one of the easiest to manage, 
is not subject to mildew, grows with ^reat free¬ 
dom, and if after the growth is finished the 
plants be placed in some sheltered, partially 
shaded position in the open air for a few weeks 
to ripen their wood, every little twig will be 
covered with pure white bell-shaped flowers, 
which are invaluable for bouquet making, as when 
mounted on wire they keep long in a fresh con¬ 
dition.—E. H. 

4917.—Vine and Rose forCold Green¬ 
house. —You should have no difficulty in 
ripening black Hamburgh Grapes in your small 
house without any artificial hear. A lamp 
would be of little service, probably more harm 
than good. Make a good border outside for the 
Vine, trench 2 ft. deep, and add to the soil 
good fresh turfy loam from common or pasture, 
and a barrow-load of rotten manure. Mix this 
well with the soil. A Vine in a pot may be 
planted out at once provided you can introduce 
the leader into the house without doing damagr. 
If you plant a Marechai Niel Rose on the back 
wall, take care that it has plenty of root room ; 
but it will be best inside of course. With am- 

£ le root space and plenty of water it will do 
etter and bloom earlier than if planted out¬ 
side.—A. D. 

4800.— Ms’ guerites (Paris Daisies).—Do not pinch 


the shoot* on your Marguerite plants, except you wish 
to make them specially dwarf and compact, if bloom 
is the chief consideration, then let the plants alone, and 
every shoot will produce flowers. Few pot plants throw 
more bloom and need less pinching than do these green¬ 
house Chrysanthemums.—A. D. 


TOWN GARDENING. 

-- 0 

GENERAL MANAGEMENT OF THE 
GREENHOUSE. 

Though the same rules as apply to the manage¬ 
ment of country greenhouses also obtain here, 
yet there are several important differences, or at 
least modifications, to be observed. 

Giving Air.—In the pure country air it is 
the rule to give air as often and as freely as 
possible, whenever the weather and the air out¬ 
side is warm and genial enough to do so bene¬ 
ficially ; but in towns, especially in certain 
conditions ot the atmosphere, if you keep your 
ventilators open as freely as would be advisable 
in pure air, you will speedily find your plants 
covered with dust and soot or “ blacks,” for the 
more air you admit the greater is the quantity 
of these objectionable concomitants that gain 
entrance as well. On the other hand, if the 
internal air is not changed often enough, or is 
not kept in a state of healthy motion, not only 
will the plants become drawn and weak, but 
more or less actually unhealthy as well, from 
the stagnant air around them ; so that it 
becomes rather a delicate matter to hit the 
happy medium between the two evils. A good 
deal depends upon the state of the atmosphere. 
On dull, foggy days when the smoke hangs 
heavily overhead like a pall, and the soot falls 
in a gentle and continuous shower, give as little 
air as possible, or none at all. We also notice 
that, say in the south of London, if the wind is 
in the north the air is far worse, from passing 
over so many miles of houses and absorbing the 
smoke from so vast a number of chimneys, than 
it would be were the wind iu the opposite 
direction, and coming comparatively fresh from 
the open country. Ventilate accordingly. In 
other suburbs the same rule applies, though of 
course varied by the situation. Also, give air 
more freely on Saturday evenings, Sundays, and 
on holidays, when there is less work, and con¬ 
sequently less smoke, Ac., going on than in the 
middle of a busy week. It is far better, too, to 
give air at night and in the early morning, 
whenever the weather is warm enough to admit 
of this being done, than during the day and in 
the evening. All these points may seem trivial, 
but each one is a help to success, and “ mony a 
mickle,” &c., is a proverb we all know the truth 
of. Where possible we should prefer having all 
top ventilators of greenhouses arranged under a 
super-roof, so that soots could not fall directly 
inside, as they can if a simple opening is made, 
as by a sliding light. Some form of filtering the 
air, too, might be resorted to, at least roughly. 
Everyone knows that all the air that enters the 
Houses of Parliament is filtered through cotton¬ 
wool. It would hardly be worth while to 
employ such a delicate and expensive apparatus 
as this, but something, simple and yet effectual, 
might be arranged. 

Temperature. — Regarding temperature, 
where the plants are desired to be kept slowly 
growing, and a few flowers produced during 
winter, a temperature ranging from 45° at night, 
or perhaps a lew degrees lower in very severe 
weather, to 50 w by day, rising to 55° or even 
60° on a bright sunny day, will be suitable. In 
such a house the ventilators, or at least one or 
two of them, at the top only, should be opened 
a little, say 2 in. or 3 in., as soon as the heat 
approaches 50 p , and if the sun shines and still 
raises it to 55° or more, and the outside air is 
not very frosty or piercing east wind, open all 
the ventilators, and, if considered judicious, 
give them an inch or two more. This w r ill 
generally be sufficient during winter, and the 
openings must be closed in the afternoon, 
earlier or later, according to the prevailing 
weather. On days of severe frost or intense 
fog give no air whatever, and keep only just 
enough fire-heat to maintain the necessary 
minimum temperature. Of course a difference 
must be made between a biting east wind and 
a soft westerly or southerly one, especially in 
spring, and as little of the former and as 
much of the latter as possible be admitted. 
When, as often happens in winter, the wind 
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goes round to the south or west, and the ther¬ 
mometer stands at 4o° or 50° outside, even at 
night, then is the time to change the inside air 
thoroughly, and give our pets a good fresh 
breath. In such a case leave the top ventilators 
open all night, and if the temperature is rather 
too much lowered by this, rather use a little 
gentle heat than shut up close and lose the 
benefit of the genial air. As the season advances 
and the weather gets warmer, more and more 
air must be given, using your discretion as to 
time and quantity, and even the side lights or 
ventilators may be opened a little as the heat 
reaches 60? with sun heat and a mild air out¬ 
side. From May to September it is the rule to 
leave air on night and day, except when very 
stormy, but only a little should be given on 
bad days, and as much as possible on clear fine 
nights. In very hot weather, with a fierce sun, 
it is better to keep the house damp, pretty close, 
and shaded, to keep the heat down in the day¬ 
time, as evaporation goes on so rapidly and is so 
exhausting at such times, and ventilate prin¬ 
cipally at night. But beware of cats ; they are 
very fond of poking into strange places, and you 
may find sad havoc in the morning. 

In a house where plants that require more 
heat and moisture are grown, such as exotic 
Ferns, Begonias, Gloxinias, &c. ; there is little 
need at any time for anything but top ventila¬ 
tion ; indeed, if specially built, no side ventila¬ 
tors need be provided. The temperature of 
such a place, which would in reality be a cool 
stove or intermediate house, may be anything 
from 50° to 60 Q by night in winter, with a rise 
of 5° or 10° in the daytime, varying slightly 
according to the class of plants grown, to 70° 
or 80° or 85° by day in summer ; in this case 
give a little air whenever the temperature rises 
to 65°, and more as it nears 75° or so. In such 
a house little or no fire-heat is needed during 
the summer months. 

In a greenhouse proper, where bedding plants, 
Ac., are only to be just kept alive and in health, 
and where Cinerarias, Calceolarias, &c., are 
grown for spring blooming, 35° or 40° at night 
will be suitable in winter, rising to 50° by day, 
or a little more on bright days, and air may be 
given, if mild, whenever the temperature ex¬ 
ceeds 40°. 

Watering. — The instructions previously 
given on this subject hold good here. On the 
whole, more water will be required, and may be 
given, than in a country greenhouse, especially 
in the way of overhead waterings, or the use of 
the syringe, which can be scarcely overdone in 
dry and hot weather, but do not go so far as to 
induce mildew ; this is apt to occur in houses 
where the plants are watered late and shut up 
close at night, but if air is left on there will 
be but little danger. In winter water and 
sprinkle overhead about mid-day, between 11 
and 12 o’clock, but the latter should only be 
done in bright weather or when much fire-heat 
is used. In spring and autumn water early in 
the morning before the sun gets on the foliage, 
or it will scorch or scald if wet. If the house 
is shut up at night see that the leaves, &c., are 
pretty dry when it is done ; but in summer all 
watering is best done in the evening, giving a 
good soaking after a hot day in July or August, 
and a shower again early in the morning if the 
day promises to be hot and bright. But spare 
all expanded flowers as much as you can ; they 
get so spoiled with the wet. Always use water 
a few degrees higher than the average tempera¬ 
ture of the house. Some considerable experience 
is requisite to maintain just sufficient moisture 
in the atmosphere of a green or other house, and 
yet not too much—in fact, to hit the happy 
medium. If the air is too much charged with 
moisture you will have mildew and damping off, 
and though many plants will make a good leaf 
growth, yet the blooming will not be nearly so 
free as if the air were drier, neither at the time 
nor afterwards, from the tissues becoming soft 
and watery. On the other hand, if the air is too 
dry you will not only lay yourself open to visits 
from red spider, thrip, and aphis, very un¬ 
welcome intruders in a greenhouse, but your 
plants will become stunted and scraggy in 
appearance, with small leaves and flowers, and 
the foliage will speedily turn yellow and fall off. 
The former extreme is most likely to occur in 
the dull, damp days of autumn, before there is 
any necessity for fire-heat, which, by promoting 
a circulation of air, speedily checks any tendency 


to damp. Also in summer when growth is so 
rapid, and so much water has to be U9ed, if a 
few dull, wet days come, be careful to keep the 
foliage pretty dry. So make it a rule to syringe 
overhead very little, or not at all, in dull 
weather, when there is no sun to promote 
evaporation. If mildew does appear, dust 
lightly with flowers of sulphur, remove the 
decayed parts, and givo more air. The air 
chiefly gets too dry when much fire-heat is 
used, and especially during frosty weather, or 
when east winds prevail; but be careful how 
you use the syringe while the pipes are hot; do 
not wet them, as the rank steam is very in¬ 
jurious, and sprinkle the plants themselves only 
occasionally. By far the best way to promote 
air-moisture is to keep the floor, paths, stages, 
&o., well damped. 

Shading. —In summer, if your house is very 
sunny, unless there are various climbers on 
the roof, have calico blinds or light shading 
of some sort arranged so that it can be pulled 
up and down with but little trouble, and when¬ 
ever the sun is hot bring these into use from 
about 11 a. m. to 3 or 4 in the afternoon, or any 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

WEEPING TREES. 

Graceful in outline, elegant and novel in their 
mode of growth, impressive and attractive in 
appearance, weeping trees possess all those 
characteristics of growth and foliage which 
render them especially desirable and valuable for 
the embellishment of landscapes and the orna¬ 
mentation of grounds. The beautiful cut¬ 
leaved Weeping Birch, sometimes called the 
Lady Birch, with its bright bark glistening in 
the summer’s sun and its graceful drooping 
branches, swaying in the lightest breeze, is a 
worthy subject for the artist’s pencil and the 
poet’s pen. In winter, too, covered with ice and 
illumined with the brilliant rays of the setting 
sun, its trembling branches apparently studded 
with innumerable brilliants, it presents a charm¬ 
ing picture, attracting the attention and 
winning the admiration of even the most care¬ 
less and indifferent observer. It stands the 
acknowledged queen of all the airy graces with 
which lightsome trees coquette with the sky and 
summer air. It lacks no charm essential to its 



Weeping Poplar (Populus pendula). 


time so that the plants may have two or three 
hours of gentle sunshine in the morning, the 
same at night, and be protected from fierce heat 
in the middle of the day ; but do not allow the 
shading to remain for any time if the sun dis¬ 
appears, or longer than it is absolutely needed 
at any time. If you have no blinds, a piece of 
whiting, well dissolved in water, so as to be of 
about the consistency of new milk, and squirted 
over the roof with a syringe breaks the sun’s 
rays nicely, but we prefer movable shading, as 
this can be removed and the full light admitted, 
and we find that the whitening has a tendency 
to prevent the plants flowering as freely as they 
would do otherwise, and besides it makes Buch a 
mess of anything it may light upon. 

Cleanliness. —Above all, keep everything 
neat and clean, both inside and outside the 
house ; if time can be spared, it is a capital plan 
to turn the house out every week, or at least 
once a fortnight, to wash or wipe down the 
shelves, clean the glass, look over every plant, 
water and stake, &c., as required, and then return 
all to their places, arranging them freshly and 
effectively. It is astonishing what a difference 
a periodical turn-out and cleaning makes to the 
appearance of a greenhouse. 


rank. Erect, slender, tall, it gains height only 
to bend its silvery spray, with a caressing grace 
on every side. Like our magnificent Weeping 
Elm, but lighter, smaller, and brighter in all its 
features, it rapidly lifts its head among its 
compeers till it overtops them, and then spreads 
its branches, drooping and sub-dividing intotbe 
most delicate silvery branchlets, whose pensile 
grace is only equalled by those of the Weeping 
Willow. 

The Cut-leaved Biroh is one of those 
trees which is complete in itself. It has no 
defects of habit, and should always be planted 
by itself in the most prominent and conspicuous 
position on the lawn. Although it is a rapid 
grower and attains to considerable size, it is 
equally well adapted for large and small grounds. 

Young’s Weeping Biroh is a new and 
interesting variety, which is admirably adapted 
for the lawn. Owing to the slenderness of the 
branches, which, in the original plant were so 
weak, as to creep along the surface, great diffi¬ 
culty was experienced in propagating it. It has 
long, slender, thread-like branchlets, which fall 
from the main branches like spray. Grafted 
upon stems 6 ft. to 7 ft. high, it can be grown into 
a rounded, regular head, like the Kilmarnock 
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Willow, or, left to itself, it will send np a leading 
shoot, with side branches like the cut-leaved, 
only more spreading. 

The Kilmarnock Weeping Willow is 
one of the most popular and widely dissemi¬ 
nated of weeping trees. The name Kilmarnock 
Weeping Willow was given to distinguish it from 
the common Weeping Willow and the American 
Weeping Willow. Of all weepingtrees, it is the 
one nest adapted for small lawns, garden plots, 
or yards. Very handsome plants may now be 
obtained, grafted on stems 6 ft. to 8 ft. high, 
for training into umbrella heads. Grafted low, 
say 3 ft. or 4 ft. high with the head nicely kept 
und the branches trailing on the ground, it 
beoomes a novel and interesting object on the 
lawn. 

The Weeping Beeoh is one of the largest 
and most curious of lawn trees, and should be 
planted by itself, where it can have abundance 
of room. Large specimens often cover an area 
100 ft. in diameter. 

The European Weeping Ash is a weep¬ 
ing tree of vigorous habit, its branches spreading 
at first horizontally, but gradually drooping 
towards the ground. Its Btrong, Btiff growth 
does not render it as graceful and ornamental 
as many of the trees of this class, but, planted 
singly on a large lawn, it forms an interesting 
object. It is one of the best trees for forming 
an arbour. 

The White-leaved Weeping Linden 
is a handsome drooping variety, with large 
round leaves of a greyish-green colour above, and 
silvery-grey beneath. Worked upon stocks 
standard high, the branches shoot out almost 
horizontally, and as they increase in length bend 
gracefully towards the ground, giving to the 
tree a decidedly pendulous character. Being a 
strong grower, it requires to be vigorously 
pruned to keep in shape. In this way it can We 
trained into a round symmetrical head, its 
distinct silvery foliage contrasting effectively 
with the deep green of other trees. 

The Weeping Mountain Ash, grafted 
6 ft. to 8 ft. high, becomes a very desirable lawn 
tree, and in the autumn, laden with large 
clusters of bright red fruit, it produces a brilliant 
effect. 

The Weeping Poplar (Populus pendula), 
although not so elegant and graceful as some of 
the drooping trees we have mentioned, has 
many desirable qualities which commend it to the 
admirers of fine treeB. Its character is decidedly 
pendulous, and its branches spread and droop 
gracefully towards the ground. But the knife 
must be used unsparingly to preserve its sym¬ 
metry. It is the most rapid grower of any in 
this class, and those who desire a weeper which 
will produce immediate effect will mid their 
wants amply requited by planting this tree. 

Weeping Trees for Small Gardens.— 
Kilmarnock Weeping Willow, Young’s Weeping 
Birch, Cut-leaved WeepingBireh, Dwarf Weep¬ 
ing Cherry, Weeping Larch, American Weeping 
Willow, Camperdown Weeping Elm, Birch 
elegans pendula. 


Destroying Ants.—I have seen several 
^queries as to how to destroy ants, and I give 

5 on my experience of fifteen years in New 
iexico, where there are a great many. We 
have three ways of getting rid of them. 1. If 
they are where they can be stirred up with a hoe, 
persistently stirring up the nest every day or 
two will eventually run them away. 2. Pouring 
a little coal oil upon their nest every few days 
until they are killed or have left. 3. Make a 
mortar bed of their nest, stirring the ants in with 
ths mud, aud after having made their nest into 
mortar carry the mortar away. Either of the 
three ways will rid you of them if well done ; 
but as perseverance is one of the main character¬ 
istics of the ant, those who would get rid of 
them must also be persistent.—R. J. H. 


Notice. —Readers who postern the Garden 
Annual will greatly oblige the Editor by sending 
him the names qf any good gardens in their 
vicinity omitted from it, and by making any 
needed, correction* in it. Convenient printed forms 
for filing up will be sent by return qf post on 
application to the Editor, “ Garden Annual,” 37, 
Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


FRUIT. 

NOTES ON THE GOOSEBERRY. 

The Gooseberry stands the rigours of our climate 
better than many other fruit tree ; in fact, it 
produces better flavoured and larger fruit in the 
north of England than in the extreme south ; 
and the knowledge of this should teach us 
that in the more southerly parts of England the 
bushes should be allowed to grow larger and 
denser, so as to protect the young fruit, for if 
this be not attended to the son’s rays sre too 
intense, which has the effect of maturing the 
fruit before it is fully developed, which detraots 
from its size and flavour. The practice in our 
district is to plant Gooseberries in the Apple 
and Pear orchards, where they fruit very 
heavily, especially the kind known as Crown 
Bob. 

The Gooseberry likes a light rich soil with 
good drainage and plenty of liquid manure. In 
our neighbourhood ashpit manure is largely 
used, and it seems to suit well. 

To propagate the Gooeeberry, the strongest 
shoots of one year’s growth should be taken 
about the end of September or beginning of 
March. Strip the stems of all the buds except 
four or five at the bottom and the same number 
at the top. Then plant these to the depth of 
the highest buds at the bottom of the stems. 
This will ensure good trees standing on one leg 
with strong shoots from the top of the stem. 
In planting the young trees from the nursery 
bed to where they are permanently to remain, 
care should be taken to give the young roots 
plenty of room, the roots being placed flat at the 
bottom of tin bole made to receive them, a little 
horse manure beiDg first levelled at the bottom, 
and on that sufficient soil to be thrown to keep 
the roots from coming directly in contact with 
the manure. Then the roots must be covered 
np to the depth of 1 in. with soil, and on the 
top of that a deep laver of horse manure, ex¬ 
tending 1 ft. beyond the roots of the yoong 
trees, that they may have nourishment as they 
thrive. 

Gooseberry trees should not be planted too 
deeply, as this tends to cause them to throw up 
suckers from the roots, which weakens the 
parent tree and spoils its appearance as well. 
There is an endless variety of Gooseberries, both 
white and red; but in selecting, choice should 
be made of those kinds moat suited to the dis¬ 
trict where they are to be grown, and whether 
wanted for table or for jam-making. 

Pruning should be done in the winter months, 
keeping in mind that to have regularly formed 
branches at right angles from the trunk is per¬ 
fection in a Gooeeberry tree. G. C. 


Vines. —The most important work in Vi¬ 
neries will be the thinning of the finer kinds of 
late Grapes for hanging through the winter. 
Lady Downes, Black Morocco, Mrs. Pince’s 
Black, and the eld Muscat should have all the 
small stoneless berries removed and the heavy 
shoulders drawn up with strips of matting 
before the final thinning is performed, as many 
of the imperfectly fertilised berries do not 
always fall behind until some time after they 
have passed the flowering stage. It is usual to 
give inside borders a liberal watering before the 
Grapes come into flower, and to maintain a high 
dry temperature until they are set, when a 
return to the usual course of treatment is ad¬ 
visable. When all the Grapes have been 
thinned, the inside borders will require mulching 
with good rotten manure preparatory to another 
watering with tepid water at the mean tempera¬ 
ture of the house ; and laterals that have Been 
allowed to grow up to the glass will require 
gradual stopping and tying down to the trellis 
to secure an even spread of foliage over every 
part of the house. Gros Colmar is a free setting 
profitable Grape when grown in a mid-season 
house. It requires a long period for the com¬ 
pletion of its growth, and when thoroughly ripe 
it may be kept until April, when its quality is 
little inferior to that of a good Hamburgh. 
Hamburghs intended for nse through December 
will now be ready for thinning. Medium sized 
bunches are the best for keeping ; they should 
be well thinned out to admit a circulation of 
air amongst the berries when the leaves are 
falling in November, perhaps the worst period 
in the whole year for keeping thin-skinned 
Grapes free from mould. 


Hardness and Rust in Strawberries 

—This may, and often does, arise from drought. 
The plants may have been dried too much 
during their resting period and their constitu- 
tion impaired, or if after forcing begins watering 
at any time be delayed till the leaves flag, the 
soft young rootlets that cluster round the sides 
of the pots are so far injured for the time being 
as to be unable to perform their proper functions, 
the plant receives a severe check, and deformed 
and inferior fruit is the result. I am of opinion 
that if Strawberries in pots are only once 
allowed to suffer from want of water, although 
water in abundance may afterwards be given, 
the check thus sustained will have a very de¬ 
teriorating effect upon the crop of fruit.—E. H. 

490L—Vine Leaves Curling.—vine leaves coil to 
the way named sometimes when kept too close, and 
deficient ventilation is the cause, probably, though ths 
roots may perhaps be iu a bad condition ; indeed, pretty 
nearly all the failures iu Vino culture may be traced 
to these two causes—weakly action of the roots 
and email soft foliage produced in a close, moist atmo- 
sphero.—A. 

4970.—Pruning Currant Trees —“ R- W. D.** 
can make his tall, lanky black ard red Currants dwarf by 
cutting back, but there will be no advantage in cutting 
back before winter, if delayed till after the fruit is ripe, 
as they will not break again till the spring, though, per¬ 
haps, he may obtain a crop if there are shoots below 
where the branches are cut. In that case removal of 
the upper branches will give the lower ones additional 
strength.—D. 

4892.—Vines not Fruiting—In so sir all a house 
the Vines would do better on the rod system, annually 
renewed. Cut out four of the rods and train up new 
shoots from the base. Next year cut out the other four 
old rods and leave the young ones to bear, training up 
four others in the place of those last removed.—A. 

4890.—Vines Eaten by Insects.—The Vines ars 
probably attacked by the Vine beetle, mostly a night- 
feeding species. Examine the plants carefully after 
dark with a light, but the insects drop as soon as ths 
light is introduced, therefore quick eyes will be required. 
If the mischief is done by the beetle they may be cap¬ 
tured and destroyed by spreAdiog a white cloth or sheet 
under the Vine before the light is brought on. Then 
give the Vine a shake, turn on the light, and kill 
them.—D. 

4951.—Pig Unfruitful.—I should take out the Negro 
Largo Fig and permit the Brown Turkey to flU the 
whole space, as the latter is by far the most profitable 
for such a position.—A. 

4908.—Vine Apparently Dead.—The winter has 
been severe, and {terhaps the main stem of the Vine has 
been injured. Leave it alone till it breaks, which it will 
probably do Dear the base, then cut back and select one 
or two of the best placed shoots for training up —D. 

4945.—Cherry Trees not Fruitful.-The Cherry 
tree is probably growing in a dry situation, and should 
be well watered, especially at this period, which is a 
critical time for stone fruits, all of which would be 
benefited by a more liberal supply of water.—A. 
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Winter Greens.— A sowing of Coleworts 
should be made during this month. The ordi¬ 
nary varieties of Bmall-growing Cabbages are fre¬ 
quently designated Coleworts, but the tine 
varieties of the latter are very different, and 
much superior for autumn ana winter use to 
Cabbages. Their small size admits of their 
being planted closely and in places not adapted 
to the ordinary kinds of Cabbage. Coleworts 
are also very hardy, seldom suffering except in 
the severest winters. In amateurs’ gardens, 
where the space devoted to the vegetable crops 
happens to be limited, there is frequently at 
this season an insufficiency of ground vacant 
for the different winter and spring crops. 
Where this is the case, the late kinds of Broc¬ 
coli and Cabbage for winter should at once be 
put iu a nur sery bed of rich prepared soil of a 
loose \ nature, that will adhere to the roots 
when they are moved ; in this put out the 
plants 0 in. asunder, giving them (if the weather 
is dry) a good soaking with water, and not al¬ 
lowing them to want it afterwards. Here they 
may remain for a few weeks, nntil the ground 
is cleared from other crops. They will not ul¬ 
timately make such large plants as those at 
once planted out where they are to remain, but 
they will do much better than such as are al¬ 
lowed to grow closely in the seed-bed, where 
they get stunted, or become weak and leggy. 
As early Peas, Cauliflowers, and Lettuces are 
over, at once clear the ground, and plant with 
winter crops. Amateurs will find that upon 
prompt action here depends a great deal of suc¬ 
cess, and in this the market gardeners may 
with advantage be imitated. It is no uncom¬ 
mon thing to see them with whole acres 
covered with Lettuce and Cauliflower, which in 
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the space of a few days are swept away and 
their place occupied with something else. This 
system of continually keeping the ground 
occupied without rest entails the necessity of 
correspondingly heavy dressings of manure; 
but the advantage of much greater produce 
from a given space, together with its increased 
fertility, are all on the side of this system. 

Parsley. A little row of Parsley should 
be sown this month on well-prepared rich 
ground. This will not be disposed to run to 
need so soon in the spring as that which was 
put m earlier. Thin out the plants, leaving 
them 9 in. or 10 in. asunder. If this is attended 
to in time, there will be little to fear from 
canker at the root, which usually occurs when 
the plants are over-crowded. Where Parsley is 

g iven sufficient room, it oan be kept through 
winter with half the trouble, and much 
greater certainty, than where it is starved and 
weakly. 

..I 8 * 10 ? 4 Bean*.— There ia aeldom much 
difficulty m getting a fair variety of vegetables 
throughout the summer months, but in winter 
it Is not so easy. As one means of providing it 
«t a cheap rate we would recommend the growth 
of Haricots. They are very productive, and a 
few rows will provide acontinual supply of these 
nutritious vegetables. The tall varieties might 
often be grown on vacant walls or fences, or be 
allowed to ramble over the roofs of outhouses, 
dothing these with verdure, while contributing 
to the supply of the table. There are several 
varieties ; but the dwarf White Runner and 
dwarf White Haricot are perhaps as good or 
better than any other. There is also a very 
large white variety which grows to a great 
hemht, and is large m pod and bean and is very 
prolific. The culture of Haricots is identical 
with that of the common French and Runner 
Beans. The soil can hardly be too rich for them 
if perfection be aimed at. A deep tilth, abund¬ 
ance of manure, and a warm, rather dry site are 
conditions most favourable to this crop.—D. T. 

4950.— Potatoes from Seed.-It is not 
said whether the querist has Potato seed and is 
only needing instructions as to sowing, or 
whether he wishes to learn how to save seed 
first, to be sown at some future time. If seed 
lain hand, sow in pans and place under glass at 
once. Any fine sandy soil will do, and there is 
ample warmth now to promote quick germi¬ 
nation. Our own seedlings so raised are 4 in 
m height, and now pricked up into other pans; 
they will be transferred to the open ground in¬ 
to rows 2 ft. apart as soon as there is no further 
danger from frost. As yours would be late, you 
would do well to keep the seedlings in pots or 
boxes under glass. If you want to save seed 
make a cross with two good kinds, by placing 
pollen taken from one kind into the pistil of a 
flower of the other ; then mark the flower so 
fertilised and pick off the rest. When the 
seed-ball is ripe, gather it and keep it in a dry 
place until the flesh has decayed, when the 
seed may be rubbed out and cleaned, then 
pot by for sowing next spring.—A. D. 

. 49 ?! _ P roppln *f Heavy Soils—W. 

should advise sewing Scarlet Runners on a 
piece of heavy soil at once ; also Dwarf French 
Beans in several sowings; also Cabbage, Cole- 
wort, and Cauliflower. Plants may be put out 
from now till the end of July. Also sow Let¬ 
tuce and Endive to grow for the autumn, and 
Turnip seed at short intervals. Summer Spin¬ 
ach would also do very well. There is a good 
variety of summer produce which may be 
raised on such land, but it will be well not 
to leave upon it muoh in the way of winter 
crops, as in such a cold situation and with 
heavy soil the crops would largely suffer, if not 
be killed entirely. Black Currants, Raspberries 
«id St-awlerries would do very well to give 
late summer fruit,—A. D. 


4912.—Crop to Follow Late Potatoes, 
-After Myatt’s Ashleaf Potatoes a crop of 
Cauliflowers, Cabbages, Coleworts, Spinach, 
1 urnips, and dwarf Savoys may be got from off 
the ground before the following February ; but 
as Magnum Bonum Potatoes are rarely ready to 
dig until the middle or end of September it is 
evident that there is little or no prospect of any 
crop being got to follow these in the short time 
named. Turnips should not be sown later than 
the last week of August, and it is very doubt¬ 
ful whether the late Potatoes would be first to 
lift so early, whereas MyattV Ashleaf may be 
got up during July. Some of the early kinds of 
winter Broccoli may turn in by February, but 
to ensure this the plants should be put out 
during the month of June to get them strong 
enough.—A. D. * 

4903.—Storing Potatoes.—An enquiry 
just now with respect to storing Potatoes very 
“ a *® ralI y suggests Mrs. Glass's sage suggestion, 

Ftrst catch your hare.” Still, we hope that 
there will be good healthy crops to store in a 
few months, Mid that if such be the case the 
proper storing naturally becomes a matter of 
moment. We have never yet found it desirable 
or necessary to store Potatoes with soil or lime. 
If wanted for consumption the tubers intended 
for seed and the small ones should be picked out, 
and then the table tubers, being first well dried, 
will keep admirably in tubs or boxes, or, if there 
be spaco, in board or brick pits in a store or 
out-house. If they can be picked over once or 
twice during the winter it is a great advantage. 
Pits become matters of necessity when there 
aie too many Potatoes to store in houses. If to 
be eaten, the air should be, to some extent, ex¬ 
cluded, but we have never found that adding 
anything to the Potatoes has Improved the 
quality. 

-Turnips-- If the land has been manured for the 
Potatoes, sow in the drills with the Turnips flftT-six 
pounds of superphosphate on the ten rods. The dills 
should be 14 in. apart, and the plants be thinned to 
12 in. apart in the rows. Veitch’s Red Globe and Orange 
amp^f K g H° d k nd *’ HaU a P° und of »e® d will & 


Spode, Esq.. Hawkeyard Park, Hugely; 2nd, J. G. Wil¬ 
liams. Eaq. ; 3rd, J, Warren, Esq., Handcross Park, Craw¬ 
ley, Sussex. 6StoveandGreenhouse Plants.—1st, J.Spode, 
Esq.; 2nd, J. Williams, Esq.; 3rd, Mrs. Torr; extra prise, 
F. A. Davies, Esq., Angles*?a Bouse, Surbiton. 0 Green¬ 
house Asaleas.— 1st. R. Thornton, Esq.; 2nd, Mrs, Torr; 
3rd, Mr 0. Wheeler. 6 Fine-folloged Plants.-lst, J. 
Lawless, Esq.; 2nd, J. Warren, Esq.; 3rd, J. C. Williams, 
Bsq.; extra prise, Mr. Wheeler. 

Open.— 12 Alpine Plants.—1st, F. Whitbourne, Eaq.; 
2nd, Mr. W. Wiggins. 12 Gloxinias.—8rd, Mr. Hammond. 
12 Greenhouse Azaleas.—1st, R. Thornton, Esq.; 2nd, 
Mr. Charles Turner; 3rd, Messrs. T. Jacksen; extra prise, 
Mr. J. Wiggins. 

Miscellaneous.— Small Silver Gilt Medal to Messrs. 
Jas. Veitch A Sons, for Group of Roses and Maples. 
Silver Medal to Messrs. Richard Smith A Co., Worcester, 
for Collection of Clematis. Si.ver Gilt Medal to Messrs. 
Jackman A Son, Woking, for Collection of Clematis. 
8ilver Medal to Mr. B. 8. Williams, for Collection of 
Plants. Silver Gilt Medal to Messrs. Paul and Sons, for 
Collection of Roses. Bronze Medal to Mr. W. Meddick, 
for Collection of cut Pansies, Ac. Large Bronze Medal to 
Messrs. Dobson A Son, for Collection of Calceolarias. 
Small Silver Medal to Mr. C. Noble, for Collection of 
Clematis. Silver Medal to Messrs. W. Cutbush A sons, 
for Collection of Plants. Large Silver Medal to the Ge¬ 
neral Horticultural Co., for Collection of Plants. Cer¬ 
tificate to Messrs. Osborn A Sons, Fulham, for Collectloh 
of Alpine and Herbaceous Plants. Certificate to W. Wy¬ 
lie, Esq., for Collection of CaJoeolarias. Large Bronze 
Medal to Mr. H. Hooper, Bath, for Collection of Cut 
Pansies. 


«™“i? lai £ hill F ®Qdive.—The presence of the 
worms show there is too much moisture. Tie up the 
V6 iP lan ^ when the foliage is quite dry, and oover 
with ashes; but to have crisp, good Endive the plants 
must previously be well grown.—E. H. P » ■ 

of 4 ?h 9 .r£ al l Ure K of Cucumbers.- The atmosphere 
.k h ? a b e«m kept too dry, but I know from 
experience that some houses require more attention in 
this respect than others. The path of the hou«e ►hould 
be constantly flooded during bright weather.—E. H. 

4922.-Treatment of Seakale Bede -Seakaia 
cu ^ back ln s P rin £ Ju*t beneath the surface of 
tMnrfin * N *L W oro * wna 7* 1 ®°° n form, which should be 
—K^H? ° ne ° r two * leav,ng * ot 00Qr **> the strongest 

THE FLOWER SHOW AT REGENT’S 
PARK. 

The first summer show of this Society, held on 
May 25, was pronounced to be the best which 
has been held for some years past. One of the 
moat attractive features was a Urge bank of 
hardy CUmatis, shown by Messrs. Jackman A 
Sons, Woking and Messrs. Smith & Co., Wor- 
cester. The ejections of new plants shown by 
the leading London nurserymen were also very 
conspicuous, while the long bank of Orchids had 
a large share of admirers. Roses were not in 
such force as on former occasions, only one col¬ 
lection (an excellent one) from Messrs. Paul A 
Sons, the Old Nurseries, Cheshunt, being exhi¬ 
bited. The following is a list of awards :— 


Oobbett’s Indian Com.— In a recent 
iasue of Gardening, “ F. F.” offered to send 
» few seeds of Cobbett’s Indian Corn to any one 
who applied. I wrote for half-a-dozen seeds, 
enclosing stamped envelope, and in reply 
received a postcard as follows : " On receipt of 
fourteen stamps I will send yon, if I have 
enough, ‘ a cob,’ or if not, 100 grains of Cob. In. 
Corn ripened here.— F. Fane, Afoyles Court 
Ring wood” As it appears to have been an ad¬ 
vertisement in disguise, I think it right to call 
attention to it.—J, R. N, * 
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Nurserym«n.-12 Stove and Greenhonae Plants.— 

1st, Messrs. T Jackson A Sons, Kingston; 2nd, Messrs. 

^ WCr st r reath »“- J 8 8tov * “ d Greenhouse 

Plants.—1st, Messrs. Jackson A Son; 2nd, Messrs. Peed A 
^° n - 8r K ( V. Mr \ J ? m , e /’ Castle Nursery, Norwood. 12 Exo¬ 
tic Orchids.-1st, Mr. B. 8. Williams, HoUoway; 2nd Mr 
H. James; 8rd, Messrs. Jackson and Son. 9 Rose’s in 
Pots.—1st, Messrs. Paul A 8on, Cheshunt. 0 Fine-foliaged 
Plants.— 1 st, Mr. B S Williams ;3rd, Mr. JameaBOnSS 
house Azaleas.-1st, Messrs. Jackson A Son ; 2nd, Mr 
Charles Turner, Slough; 3rd, Mr. H. James 12 Heath* 

ASo°m'ard^MewfjpSS 
way. 9 Pell 
W. Wiggin, 

Amateurs.-12 Exotic Orchids.-1st, Sir Trevor 
Lawrence Dorking; 2nd, F. Whitbourne, £aq., LoSord 
llt A ^* ex : 3rd - *• ^ Phil brick, Esq./Oldfield 
gcldeyiT ark ’ Kent 6 Heaths.—1st, J. G. Wiliam*, Esq 

I PJ-5S Si -J®**incorporated Orft.'BiTtafiS'S 
J. Hunt, E.(|York’ Lod„e, SttlKST e I -- "-‘’I? th .f. “*»«!• '* . Tt>. Edition of 

Azaleas.—1st, K. Thornton, Esq., The Hoo, SydeDham • 

“ nd > Torr, Garbrand Hall, Ewell, Surrey; 3rd, Mr 
G. Wheeler 6 Exotic Ferns.—1st, J. Lawless Esq., Topi 
sham Road, Exeter; 2nd, F. Whitbourne, E*q.; 3 rJ M? 

G. Wheeler.. 10 Stpve and Greenhouse Plant*..—- 1 st, j] 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

4960. —Chemical Manure for Celery. 
—It is difficult to give an opinion as to what 
quantity of chemical manure should be used 
with Celery unless something was known of 
its relative manurial properties, but a pint or 
pound to a length of 0 yards would be a very fair 
dressing. Certainly for a gross-feeding plant* 
such as Celery is, chemical manure of any kind 
is not likely to be so acceptable as a good dress- 
ing of rotten animal manure, in addition to 
which the latter usually furnishes a considerable 
quantity of moisture and is retentive of 
moisture. If chemical manures must be used, 
not only should a dressing be applied just 
before the plants are pnt out, but one or two 
other dressings may be given before the earthing 
up. 

4891.— Insects in Gardens. —Encourage «he toads 
to make their home in your garden; also the insect- 
eating birds. Fresh lime will destroy the fuugUa and 
most of the soft-skinned insects also if scattered over 
the land and lightly forked in.—E. H. 

6894.—Manure for Celery.—Cow manure will do 
well for Celery, but it must be mellow and decomposed. 
The plants must be bought; it is two late to sow needs 
now. The following are good sorts: Sandringham 
White for earliest. Major Clarke’s Solid Red, and Sut¬ 
ton’s Sulham Prize for late keeping. 

4905.—Liquid Manure for Vegetables.—It Is 
not likely that the liquid manure from the cow-house 
will be too strong for strong-growing vegetables. Do 
not pour it over the plants, but on the soil, round and 
between them. N either Lucerne nor Comfrey will grow 
so well in the shade as in the open ; the farmer espe¬ 
cially dislikes being overgrown.-E. H. 

4920.— Branches of Fruit Trees Dying.— The 
branches have probably been injured by iroBt. 

4952.—Bones ln Rhododendron Bed.—As bones 
are ultimately resolved Into lime, if UBed largely they 
might have a deleterious effect upon Rhododendrons. 
At all events, the bed would have been better without 
them. A collection of Berberis would look well in such 
a bed, or the latter might be mixed with Broom and 
Lauruitinus. 

u 4958. -Turning a Field into a Oar den- -The 
best kinds of root crops for the field in question are Po¬ 
tatoes, Carrots, and Beet, though, of course, under 
proper culture, such land will grow anything. French 
Beans will grow well in such a soil; so also would Tur¬ 
nips if assisted with superphosphate. It is altogether 
a question of feeding at the right time.—E. H. 

4904.—Fixing Ammonia in Manure.-” F. F. P. * 
is quite right, time is a destructive agent, in fact thia 
ia its chief value as a manure ; though at the same time 
Its caustic properties kill, that is to say, overpowers all 
bad smells, whether arising from miaamlc or other 
causes.—E. H. 

4913. -Old Mortar ln Soil.-Old mortar would bo 
very injurious to the former, and of no benefit to tho 
laUer^as coarse sand is better for keeping the soil open. 

4907.— Water tar Garden.- There is not the 
slightest probability that rain falling upon a tarred roof 
wonld be in any way contaminated. Of course, if the 
* lw »y* 1“ » “l ist state, a portion would wash 
off with the rain water, but even that would be little, 
and do no harm. As the tar, however, would soon be¬ 
come bard, the rain would not affect it, or that the rain 
water. 

4897.— Poultry Manure for Celery.— Poultry ma¬ 
nure ought to do very well for Celery, and should before 


ashes and lime will be of no particular value beyond 
helping the manure to work freely. We should give a 
thickness of the manure of about ft in. or rather 
more. This particular manure Is very stimulating and 
assists early growth, a very important consideration with,. 
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4082 —Cockroaches In Kitchens. — Should forty years old; it is this year covered with fruit Should 6066.—Lilies of the »ny oto 

“ Albert" n^l5f2tlXd wHh Cha^k Beetle Powder, it he manured ? ami If ro, what manure would be best?- me bow these shou d be managedMneuellgoto leaf. 
I ^nstrong?y, from experience, leclwimeiid Hardman** Cuoaoo. [When the branch*, hare been.property 1*%™*?'™*}* «_^ k ’ ^onssn&e ol leaves, and a 

London Inw*ct Powder, to be obtained from any iron- thinned give the border a good soaking with mannre very few poor flowers. E. H. A. 

monger or chemist. I lay the powder close to the ere- water, and put 2 in. or 3 in. of rotten manure on the 5057.-Shelter for Conservatory.-Winter shel- 
vices through which the cockroaches come out, and the top.] ter required for an exposed side of a span consenratory. 

floor is literally strewn with them next morning, when B0S4 _ Plantlmr Trass and Laying down Turf Wh \ t material could I procure for one side whtcii faces 
they should be burnt.—E. C. _|?r. V^SSSZ tree. m?y b^l.uted now ,f you north . ?"<>*d Krigi 

5 09.—Flower-pots with Flat Backs.-I hare can give them plenty of water °** Th **j *wiified for. d The south side and west end do not suffer 
pleasure in informing “ Eobln ” that the pots he is wish- till they get well hold of Ihe soil. Mulching must not , _w o i 

ing for can be obtained at Swallow's Pottery at Beacona- be neglected. Turf may be laid also if you can water from fro «- E - 8 * A * .. 

field, whence a carrier will bring them direct to London, freely. It is too late to sow Grass seeds. 6058.-Hares in Gardens. -I aramuchannoyed by 

• dl.W.o( twenty-three H. C. 6035.-Victoria Hamburg Grape-Corlfc.- “sSh.rt.'S, "luti&ZFFSZ- 

4901.—Plants for Shallow 8oil.-If it is only re- This is the Frankenthal, which differs from the Black ftot >boot lbem bu ( am j a u owe d, under the “ Ground 
qulred to look green and nice, Ivy would soon effect Hamburgh in the berries, which are round, frequently 0wne Act *’ to trap or snare them?- J. M. 
that, b* .would Periwinkle and the St. John's Wort, obovate, and hammered. Torino* -T had a beautiful Pwrnr 

Hypericum. Culycinum, or seeds of the Mahonia repens cam Waisrlng Iw Would it assist Iw nailed < n _, r i a _ liv. _ii r <_v , ____ 

-ouldlD time cover it with . b«,u.Uul uro.tt. ttjt lfifqul7a«,u™.t ti.AIiU t-H.,v.CE ffi*" Jn^howS' Sri 

would lie covered with yellow flow^ in spring. Young (Yef . an d lf yoU can mulch tbe roots with rotten vjgo u rt i^gt autumn I lifted it and gave it a good 
plonta of the same will do as well planted in autumn. manure, do so.] manuring with old rotten manure, and early this year 

E “ ^ _ , _ . _ . 6087 .—Vine Borders—Whst should be ilone with it was up in leaf and in bud before any other Paeony in 

4910.—Plante for Banks Bound Ponds.—It Is Rn ou taide Vine border in which the roots of ten Vines the neighbourhood. About a fortnight ago, however, it 
not easy to find anything in the way of evergreen Krow? The border is well mao e , and the Vines, which seemed all at once to stop growing. I watered it well, 
climbers suitable for such a situation as the one named. ^ a le a„.to house, are in a thriving condition, being gave it liquid manure, Ac., but to no purpose. The 
The Cotoneastera may be tried ; so may the evergreen wel j bun _ w jth fruit. The border hat no covering, flower-balls—there were about a dozen of them—were 
Thorn (Craueiuspyracantha); and Eacallonlamacrantha should it be covered up when the Grapes begin to well formed and seemed almost ready for bursting, but 
I have Been do well under similar circumstances. But I cobnir7 if BO with what? The temperature is about could not get any further. Latterly the heads began to 
should prefer some of the handsome deciduous things 6 q 0 by n » K ht.—R. H. [Put a good coat of rotten manure droop. To-day I have dug down, and find that all tile 
that would break out into new beauty with each re- on tbe fodder.] stems are rotting away from about an inch below the 

turning spring. it <t A fmit •«, surface downwards. Wbat is the cause of this? and how 

4957.-Weevils in Roeee.-I am rorry to hear there iSft*P5it? 1 tobscon smow after they are can ifc be prevented in future ? of course it is all up with 

are a widespread plague. Last year they attacked my ^ haw US the P lant lor this J’^r, if not for ever.-C. 8. 

hi? d ?omnlitelv ?nnile^ f sereraf^an^rnore 11 *™ less commenced to colour, tobacco smoke will do them no 5000. -Good Kin* Henry.—Where could plant* 

had completely spoiled several n or , le “ harm.] or seed be procured^ Mercury or Good King Henry. 

^ewspapers^ '"T pllc* them Royal George Peach.-Gar?*.-Fruit weighing ~3SSeTScSSSfw® SwsSSSSi) W T* 

in the branches of i lie trees near the roots. I have put halfapound are very fine for this variety. vegetable In Gardening illlsirated I j. m. 

aome thirly or forty of these amongst the tiers every „ T t.„ p an .« na -. nt or dlnarv kinds-very 6061.-Worm" in Gardens.—I should be glad if 

night, an i each morning on carefnlly opening the J*Tf ***' * CDt ordinary Rina ry BOmeone WO uld inform me of a remedy for destroying 

papers I find sometimes a dozen or sometimes as many useiui tor ooraer cuuure. worms In gardens. I have sown a good quantity of 

as thirty. I hope by this means at last to destroy them Names of Plants.— Ilortue.—l, Flttonia argv- seeds this year, but I find that although the plants 
all; also I take a bull's eye lantern after dark aud roueura; 2, Tradescantia zebrina; 3, Panicum varirga- came up well they have disappeared sinoe, especially 

examine the plants, and am always sure to catch some turn- J. B.-l, Orobus vernus; 2, Veronica Becca- Radishes, Lettuces, and Onions. The surface of the 

in this way. They have not, so far. done much mischief bungs ; 3, Laminm Galeobd'don; 4, AJuga reptana pur- beds are literally riddled by worms, which come up 

to my Roses, but now and then I find one on them. They purea.- U. U. N. J’.—Berber!» vulgar!p, Lyclum mostly at night. I can see them all over the garden.— 

seem to like the better sort of Rhododendron best. I barbarum.— -J. O. F.—l, 0 sails corniculata rubra; 2, L. 8 , Wigan. 


seem to like the better sort of Rhododendron best. I barbarum.- J. Q. F.—l, Oxali 

should be glad to know whether there is a speedier way Toad Flax (Ltnaria cymbalaria). 
ot eradicating these pest*.— Alexander Thomson. _ 


6062 — Shading for Glasshouse.— The other day I 
saw some houses tnat were shaded by the application of a 
liquid that had a green shade, and it looks much better 
than whiting or whitewash, and is doubtless better for 
the plants. Is has, 1 think, much the appearance of the 
preparation called "SummerCloud.” The preparation 


OTTVO TIP Q man wntung or wmtewasn, aua is aououess oeuer lor 

6020. —Egg Plant.— C. S. W.— Sow tbe aeed if you U X* 1 JSl O. the plants. Is has, 1 think, much the appearance of the 

cannot get planta. Probably you might get plants at —— preparation called "Summer Cloud.” Tlie preparation 

some nursery near you. Btlles ftW Oorroepondents.-AB oommunica- I refer to was home made. If anyone can give me the 

6021. — Snails on Cabbage Plsnts.-F. B.— tions for interim inlffiaper, and aUgu^tions and for ^° r ReSai^iTndm-^bber^H^^ »r- 

DustlDg with lime is sometimes effectual. Also put antwert thould be addreued to the EDITOR. ^ n ?SnSf t5l?SS'h*,-^ Si 

heaps of bran near the plants, and examine them each relating to eubecription*. advertieenunte, and other den ihoM l» split. Will any one kindly tell me how I cun 

morning. Band-picking is one of the best remedies. butineeu to the PUBLISHER. In every cage the name repair It? l.ri. ii. 

T . „ T and addreet of the gender u required, tn addition to 5004.—Box Trees Dying—I have a<Box tree about 

6022. —Leaves Of Pear. Trees Blistered.—I a nom de pi ume to be need in the paper. QUERIES 5 ft. high on either side ol my front door, and for the I* t 

have a Pear tree on which all the leaves have curled up m ^ t be ^tUn clearly and condeely each on a teparate iwo 0T three Tears the lower portion appears to be dying 
and look blistered. VVbat hi’IT.ioSi.SiIS pi«« Q/' paper and on one tide of the paper only. aW ay. New branches keep shooting from the top, but 

is there for it?—R.E. [The cause probably isthe ”udden Ang^r, to Queries thould alicays bear the number and as ihe apparently dead portion at the bottom continues 
fluctuations of temperature and cold cutting winds. qf the query anewered. Queriett who do ru>t And to rise higher I am afraid they will soon be dead. 1 shall 

The remedy is shelter in spring]. t/leir aruvert ; n the usual department mil find them glad if some reader will tell me what is the cause and 

6023. —Tulips, Ranunculus, and Anemones — in the body of the paper. NAMING PLANTS —Four remedy, so that I may preserve them, if poesible, from 
Flat Pole —It is not necessary to take up these bulbs plants, fruite, or/lowers only can be named at one time, destruction.—H ough. 

after flowering, unless you want the ground for other and this only teh»n good-specimens are sent. We do not fi0R c_xnowers for Conservatorv —Will some¬ 
things. Place a coat of manure or a ihe. round the undertake to name varieties qf florist flowers, such as ^ uonservarory. wmwme 

moU, and let them alone. If you must take them up Fuchsias, Geraniums Azaleas. Inconsequence ofthe StaUe^S ’ 

do ao whfn the stems have died down. Expose them to large circulation of Gardening Illustrated, it it and yellow flowers suiiaoieior conservasory 7 -j. 

the air for a few hours to dry, then store in paper hags In necessary to go to Press a long tune before its publi- 5006.—Nertera not Fruiting.—Can anyone say 
a cool niece * cation. Therefore, readers will see the impossibility of why a Nertera depress, bought the summer before last, 

y ^ inserting thetr questions the week they are received, covered with red berries, has never flowered since ? tbe 

6024. —Bone Dust for Plants.—jf Hes Platting.— and ^ would greatly htlp us by sending them as large seed-pan was covered with the pretty short 

Bone dust mixed with soil is excellent manure for ^arly as possible in the preceding week. growth. It is now unhealthy, and straggling, and 


a cool place. 

6024 — Bone Dust for Plants.-Jfilas Platting. 


Bone dust mixed with soil is excellent manure for , asvoesible in the preceding week . 

Geraniums and similar planta. A tablespoonful to a • r . „__ .And patchy looking, and seems as if the greenery grew up 

ihovelful of soil will be ample. To the Trade.—Nurserymen are requestna to send ^ t ll There was no sign of a berry last year, and I 

6015 —Bouvardla Cuttings not Striking.-! oopie. of the'r c. Wogue. to u. ^ . a pubU.h ell (ear the lime this year.—H. H. M. 

cannot get Bouvardla cuttings to strike; I havetried 6039. — Rose not Blooming. — Attached to the 6067.—Flue for Greenhouse.—Does R. Holding, 
them all ways except the right one. The last lot have house I commenced to occupy last Marcn iweiye-monins w > l0 recommends dratn pipe flue fora greenhouse (No. 
been in three weeks; they are quite green and fresh, but is a lean to Vinery, and inside, against the main wall, in 4 - 42( pa g e 133 , May 14), have his fireplace inside the 

show no signs of striking; they have plenty of bottom a 2-ft. border, is a Cloth of Gold Rose which, I am told hou#e or outside ? I am about to adopt the same plan, 

heat.—F. H. C. [The wood is probably too hard. The by people in the village,[has not bloomed for some ypars but am informed that the fireplace must be outside to be 
old plants should have been cut down and placed in I had It pruned last year, but no Roses appeared, l ms a t a ii effective.—A. R. 

ssraM * hro ” out 

6026.—Pea StickB.— Subscriber .—Peas are sure to L - t tnr what I suppose It to be » y 1U slimy traces. It ha* been 

cling to new sticks better than to old one*. Sticks that 504 °.-Grafting Bh^^endrons. — I watched for by day and by night, and poison (Fowler's 

have been used and kept for a year are generally desti- information about the budding or grafting of some 80 ] u ti 0 n of arsenic onontmesl sweetened with sugar) is 
tute of those small tough twigs and little spurs round Rhododendrons. They are j now l e5n 8 trlod - Can any readera 1611 me of • bette r 

which the tendrils of Peas in the case of new sticks bushes, but have never flowered. I would like full plan? _j. H< maw. 

entwine themselves. *° th ® pr ° P ^ r * eAaoU f g ^ fti g th * & 6069 .-Digging a Well.-Can anyone tell me if I 

K097 _r*olin Connervatorv.—J. D.—Coleus _ ^amateur. can sink a weG in my garden myself ? or must I employ 

vrill succeed <n “ n unhea ted cons er ve t»»ry du ring summer 6041.— Whit© Tulip for Bede.—^ hat white Tulip a well sinker? Is there any danger ofthe aides tail- 

S IXtafwintI? 17 ' would be best to plant as a border to a bed the centre j ln lf not Bhored up f Any Information wUl be thank- 

but not in winter D f which is to be Vermilion Brilliant Tulip? the bed will fQ ft y rece l ved .-H. B. 

6028 —Dieease in Melon Stems .—De Fal.—Tbe be sonM what raised in the centre. Ihe w bite Tulip _ghadlnff Greenhouse —I wish to darken 

disease is probably canker. It often occurs In Melons would be the ^tter for being a little dw.rfer than Ver- mym toSSi aVTraery. Won*? 

and cucumbers. Die best remeiiyiaquick-Ume rubbed millon, and must'bloom at the aametlme^ Iwo idd Uke readeT a if grevn paint will Sewer the 

in the diseased part. to have the centre Vermilion B., tben tne wnire, ana d wbat abade 1 should use?—K H. 

RA 9 Q -PUnMnff Asnsrsmis -Is it too late to a band three deep round the edge of mixed varieties, of purpose anu wan suaue x u N . 

Um.’ 1. In Mwch or April.) dl * moi.ton with . quarter of their weight of hot 

6030.—Cropping Vines.—Will you advise me a* to n _ t ,__iiTAr« on Rases —I should water, and then pour over them half their weight 

SfflBSVlffMSTSi’J: of oil of vitriol. Stir with an old rake tiu|» 

aumeyouhav<?f our rods 9 ft. long. If the vine is strong and caterpilkrs on Rose treea.-R. K. ceaees to be given off, and allow them to stand 

and vigorous, and the bunches not large, you might have 504 s.— Nicotian a longiflora.—I have a plant of for a few days. If not sufficiently dry, add peat, 

twelve to a rod, but if the Vine is weak leave a smaller j b j a fl ower in a 6-in. pot. Is the pot large enough for Baw dust, or anything else free from lime, for the 

, H».ndlowh.tri»doth»epUiit.o.u.Uygri)wliia The operation i. beat carried on in a 


shovelful of soil will be ample. 


To the Trade.- 


entwine themselves. -Amateur *** 

but net in winter. ”wMch bto VrmlUou Brillt.ut Tullpt tb. bed will 

6028 —Disease in Melon Stemfl.-D« Fal.-Tbe be 8om « w hat raised in the centre. The white Tulip 
disease Is probably canker. It often occurs In Melons wou ] d b e the better for being a little dwsrfer than Ver- 


5031 —Paris Daisies -I have a fine Paris Daisy in cool greeuhouse?-M ajor. 


purpose. The operation is best carried on in a 
. leaden or earthenware vessel, or on the ground 

ar ~“ -d.1* _ ■_ t _ 


f nUflower In a smaUpot. It la pot-bound. ShouMit be B044 _ Wa ter for Gardena.-I have an open drain 

planted out in a border, or repotted ?-M. 8 . [Giveilt of^are water running across the ton of my garden 3 ft. within a ring of ashes. Boiled bone or bone 
liquid manure two or three times a week. When It has the surface of the ground. How can I utilise it ashes answer better than raw bone, being more 

ceased flowering it may be planted out or repotted.] f or the garden ?— A. Davry. soluble. Another way is to make them into 


ceased flowering it may be planted out or repotted.] for garden ?-A. Davey. 

5032 .-Golden Queen Grape. - Garlic. - This !• 6065 -Speck on Peacl 
not a Muscat, and la suitable for growing along with the n inform me t 

Black Hamburgh. Peaches, and how to get rid 

Ann — Manu ring Vine.—1 have an old Vine some crack when rip*.— Const an- 
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POULTRY. 

LANGSHAN FOWLS. 

Ih amer to the enquiry of "A.I.T.S., Boring- 
don, I lend the following information concerning 
the valuable breed of fowls called Langshan : They 
come from a district of that name in the north of 
China, and are there much valued by the inhabi- 
tants for their excellent qualities as laying, and more 
especially as table fowls. They are rapid growers, 
and at ten or twelve weeks old present such a fine 
appearance as cannot be surpassed even by the far- 
famed Dorking, their breasts being more ample, and 
the amount of delicate white meat upon them is 
quite surprising. The Chinese say they are allied 
to the wild turkey. The first birds arrived in 
England in February, 1872. There was, and I 
believe still is, an extraordinary prejudice against 
them among various breeders and dealers, and they 
been crossed with Cochins, and exhibited as 
biaok Cochins. The true breed is a very different 
the breasts being larger and the legs smaller 
than Cochins or Brahmas, and the flesh pure white 
and fine, instead of yellow and coarse. Let all 
intending purchasers beware of mongrels. The 
jonng birds often retain their white nest feathers 
«nfal almost fully grown. Full particulars can be 
obtained from a pamphlet called “ The Langshan 
Fowls,” published at The Live Stock Journal Office, 
Jj i Belle Sanvage Yard, London. 

Halcyon, 

■oup In Fowl..-"W. T." .,k. for. recipe to 
wire diaeeee in fowls, which he believes to be rocp. 
It is very doubtful if he would succeed in curing the 
disease of the fowl, and whether it would pay him 
in the long run, for most fowls after being attacked 
by disease are generally weakened and unprofitable. 
The best remedy is to remove any sickly fowl from 
the rest, and give it a little care and warmth, with 
a alight dose of castor oil, and should it then get 
over it there has not been anything very serious the 
matter; but in such cases as 41 W. T.” describes the 
most humane treatment is death. It is evident the 
fowl is suffering from inflammation of the trachea (or 
gapes) from the symptoms described. It arises from 
a croup* or catarrhal affection. If the trachea be 
examined, narrow worms about haJf-an-inch long 
will be found imbedded in a shiny mucus, and the 
only chance of recovery is by removal. A feather, 
neatly trimmed should be introduced into the wind¬ 
pipe, and turned round once or twice, and then 
arairn out. it will dislodge the worms, and very 
often bring some of them adhering to the feather. 

far* should be exercised, or the chances are 
the half-suffocated bird will be killed. Another way 
of getting rid of these parasites is by introducing a 
pinch of salt into the back part of the mouth at 
* Anotlier: confiue the bird in a small box, 
and fill it with Tobacco-smoke by means of a pipe 
stem, and let the bird inhale it, sufficient care being 
t**®? ®°t to let it suffocate. A warm room and 
careful nursing may bring it round, but the chances 
are against success, and the bird will, in ten cases 
oat of twelve, sicken and die.— Ssnxx. 

Gopea In Fowls.—This disease is caused by a 
tmd of animal, like a small double-headed worm 
which becomes fixed to the inside of the windpipe, 
and which causes inflammation, and speedy death if 
removed. Put a few grains of common salt as 
far back in the mouth as possible, and repeat it in 
a few hours, and when the worm has been loosened 
is may be removed from the throat by a small 
feather dipped in sweet oil. Keep the fowls warm, 
and feed them with sopped bread-crumbs or Oat- 
meal paste for a few days,and be sure that they have 
good water to drink.—P atricroft. 

Fowls Picking each Other—Wnen once fowls 
lave acquired the habit of feather-eating nothing 
wul prevent them continuing to do so, except by 
keeping them separately, or giving them an unlimited 
run, or by keeping them fully occupied in hunting 
for their food. Fowls kept in confinement will 
frequently strip themselves nearly bare, but when 
uiey have thtir liberty they seldom learn to eat 
their feathers.— J. H. Pbtworth. 


Tortoises. —I have no doubt that 11 H. B. V* four 
tortoises have died through cold. I do not think 
they can long be kept out-of - doors in England, and 
look upon it as cruel to attempt it in winter. * ” 
attempts I have heard of have failed. 1 knew or 
os»e that was kept for thirty years in one place, and 
proofs existed that it had been in other hands for a 
long time. Its appearance indicated very old age. 
it was allowed to wander on a warm and dry brick 
loor, and concealed itself in winter near the fire- 
place- It had water and milk from a hole cut in 
the bricks, and was fed on Lettuce, Dandelions, 
Bice, and other Bweet puddings, bread soaked in 
water or m lk, Ac. For some years before it died it 
was blind, when, as it grarped for the food placed 
before it, there were willing friends ready to put it 
in its month.—B. H. 


GREENHOUSES.-Greenhouses Half price.- 

jj, *";?*”*,Conservatory, 10 It. by 
flit sin’fn' • ,0 * Groenho««r». SO ft. by 

flit, flln^ £8 ; 12 ft by 8 it., £fl • io ft.,£4. Other koiw it chase 
re< l ulre no brickwork ; dnjrtnga Sd^ 
SMITH S_Co^\allayJJtreet, WindhlU, Shipley. W 

N E p«tH 1 S£,? L £ S . B * RE FARMHOUSE 

renr* a * «-0 beda auld la two 

dIhowi —Li p *L lb ; 4 00110 pleM b *<». bolt tar. and two 

? f; 4 UEjl** P* 18 - for 500 Uri.n nod Tick, fl ft. A In. by 
i"-® pillow*, ona bolster, rarriate paid. Its. Ad. Sand lor 

T^MmS 0 ^ '..‘loio.l.:. tna U>. 

c ° m - *««• 

Unahi'f ONE GUINEA. Bias 8 ft SID. 

« 7 Vl' T d ® «!“** to tho«a •Md at £6 5i Nearly 2000 told la 
alfhi months by lHu8. SMITH. • 4, Wi»eOfliee Court Reel Stiwt 
A.*utforthe Lincolnshire Hiddlng«Company. Send far 
Trice U.t of Hatl. »nd rick.. Money r*»u-«Jd if not approved 

MUSKJAL B0X DEP0TS. 56, Cheapside, and 

‘iJJfSV® H,,, > for the tola of klCOLE^ calebrated 
^ £P d GAMINE re. Price# from £4 to £300. bauff- 
Choicest musicand largest atock in London 
WAiH >rad * 0,1 >ppUo * ttun to 


COKK.—Handsome, Pieces, lightest, 

28 1b ?. e T, 0r * ; 112 lb. 18*.’ Sd.r M ’lb..TlS fld 

P*t£r’ * u h r rler qMUty nt IS* ad par 112 lb. Tobacco 

^rm r M^7io S ndon Pe Ee 0 - WATW,N 4 8CuLL - »• ^ 


T^5F£E NETTING. 2 yds. wide, lid. per yd ; 

£d 4 wMN M y d rx, ws'awAss 1 

JA.—'W*cv LUNOFORU^Fo^ea" CHte. London^*” ^ 


T°?J9iS ES! TORTOISES!! ALIVE FOE 

A the Garden ar Conservatory for destroying 1 meets k , 


^^Illustrated Catalogue of Perennials. 

T ye"’ 8 iwue of this Catalogue, 

asK&r 


^ vnumwiii 

appUention. ■«»«■. onraceniaa,«e., may Ge had, post frea, upon 
THOMnq 8. WARE, Hole Farm Nnrmrtaa. Tottanham. London. 


_8ingle Dahlias and French Marguerites^ 

T**™, ®* ^ ARE has pleasure in announc- 

aw^asw sgj*£ 

Hole Finn Nuraerlaa. Tottenham, 


J New Fuchsias and Chrysanthemums. 
WALLACE, F.R.H.S., is now sending 

• out the.# aplvndln Pnduiiu. Mlaa Liaao Vidler it 1 ,,, 

patar. paet f re, 2a. fld. rach. See 41 £*£*£ pawn New Chr** 
Mtnthaaium. AuffulIne a aplendid exhibition vA«,“" our I 
foiden amber, thaded elunbmon ; two flm- claaa certi fltn ttV 
«h. New Coleua, Souterl. the Kin* of Ooleu. tbt m:«r 
ffi?; U t "w U e^li E ° 7si «°rtlculti2i 

bloomer. Invaluable for cut tetan** «* oer^M^’Ne^ffiS 

dhean * ur °°** or haatcot*. 9d. e ac h a*, nor 

dOMB. *Ice Geraniums for not *-tiitnm am A 
C».h with OTnrr.-reltett Eo a rE.n pffwith S”' *" *' u,t lrM * 


- -.. tvamnmst, tsmrm W I. t LlTnrpOOl 


IjEAN-TO GREENHOUSES, 10 ,t by 5 ft. 

8lt. £8 lot 5 1 pI 5-J!L 6 ll " ** 10 f *' by 8 « A0a., \2 it. by 

V OM coal, n-o* flgM eat to atj*. and car. 

PBid to an7 raliwav station is Sogisid —a p johnkgm 
OwWw Rmi<l.r. W|i wln.^ T H. ’ 


S T ^ A .i V ? ERKV SUPPORTER, mad„of*jtai: 
pR^JSKtCOULTMAN’S TOBACCO PAPER 

*7 Hope conulri the largest anHiunt of Nicoiinefurt 

deatroyuir inaact life In greenhouae'; itdoaa not 11,jure ihb moat 
de cate plnnU.and effactiSiUy eradicate# tl£ pmla if 


M A iS. *£ d AUTflNO made o1 Cocoa-nut 

wm*w2r *° vnMoached. The only aort that 

SSgfeSRR StSRim r«T.“5; ZS!. 

j; 


g ate Hil l. London. 

C i ^STE'VENa, HOETICULTURaE. 

M *-.- SC » y WT 1] t 10 ’ “i NATURAL HISTORY SAl.B ROOMS? 

GnnUn, London. BatnblUhad lTflO. Snlni 
by Auction nearly ererydny i Qatnlognnaon nppllentlon or poatfrae 

■n lurtrur r .w... . __ _ 


lnfactnnt. ^Prioa^la. lSaiamja--EuMwVRiM«t 


i ni a ro ai H . man ta. ■ ay poat for 15 i 
Parfumar.W, Strand.iMfig,,”trIL 


OorahUJ London 


K E Sov.? E J V LOW-PRICED BLIGHT DE- 

srKOYRR.—No more Tobacco auauka. A clear fluid non- 
Pamnh^t t?** 7 l •fwwhly, raryanluble for ind'i - 

laraphiet gratia by poat. free on application to Mr. HAWES 
S^g^’ BaUl * “*“• wrlu tor °“i toi « w F inter^tlag 


SHADING for GREENHOUSES, &c.—CUR- 

rr '* n4 P* r ^ ,,t j I 7 rn,Ill<,c omp j «iti, , u di.prr.e.ta* 
lnjurlonarnya of the ana. nimlt- fall light on null dan reatau heat 

nm water througaont the auiMn. verentedlaeMe expels lnaecta 

8 l 1 T *^T l * <, ^ oa, b “' tB •' <i beauty to planta flows.a/nud fruiu! 
alb., la. M. i 4 Id., ka. W.. with dirreilona and prompt attention. 
Snufn^r^ Tl8 * 80N ’**‘ HoUowny Rani;Londo^N ^i. 


Choice 
SUMMER 
FLOWERS 
1881. 


THE LAWSON SEED and 

A NURKKUY COMPANY (Limited) 
Edinburgh, are booking order* for tha lending 
Jf*ddin*-out Planta. *la. t Veraaona. Gera¬ 
nium* Calceolaria* Ac , for praaent delivery. 
Catalogues may be had on application. 


A HEALEY, North Walsham, can now send 

£*• gHM P UaU l™ 1 *”*4 »dfap#j. n. under, Jr.a f,.r uaah 
witn o»aer :— _ . 

l>r Danny‘a and I^moinaa Now Sonata at IflSO . i q 

H. Cana ell, the new double blue ... - S fl 

Omnd New Eihlbltlon kinds, UTS • • 0 dos 

Ditto ditto ditto 1078 - - 4 0 

Mr* pollock.. - . 4 o ’’ 

Sllrer . *«’* 

Twelre Cut ting • or Htngie and Doable Xouale, named - r u ” 
TwelveCutUnga of Coleua, 1880 . . .. . I y *' 

White Veaurlua - - . 8 tor 1 o " 

Madame A. Ballet - . S {£ J « 

Madame Thiers, large doable white ... j j m j g 
Cendldlialmn plena the purest and boat double white 2 for I S 

Olira Carr, n eautiful large pink.OS —>■ 

Lerlathan. tha largeat tnlraon reload, 3 in ncroes 0 9 

ldindsn ths larsMf uas alnr . 


London, the lnrgeet aonrlgt . 

Twalra Win ter-flo waring Zona la, la etmng plant# 
Double Petnnlaa .... g grand aorta tor 
Golden Jewel, the aarne flower aa t-awu^ Jewh but 
with variegated foliage 

LI*ale Brooka, one of the grandeet Zonula ralaad 
La Nalge, double white, with allver foitage ... 

Tuberoua-rooted begonlaa. 

Show and Fan*? Pantlea. ta name, all the bant 

Exhibition Pink*, to name. 

Colraa of 18S0, In large plaata ... 

Ageraturn. Connell a Dwarf and Rwnnley Bine - 
Lobelia oardlnalla, the Cardinal flower .... 
Telegraph Cucumter .... SOaaada L» 
SmtUfoctUM gwmmU4d Li’t frt* 


0 9 „ 

4 « doe. 
1 0 

1 0 each 
0 « „ 

A 0 ,. 


* nd beeo.raeu. 

THE NEW GARDEN HOSE.—Made upon 

A tha[principle of the new Fire Haae used by Cap . si,aw c H 
Chief OflkWof the London Fire Brigade. Ihore are it laneooe 
why tt la batter than any rubber or toSrk bees, end not the lean 
important oneo are—let. It la much cheaper i and It la by far mom 
durable.—MERRY WEATHER ft SONSrMnnufnctinwS; £, ESJ 
Acre, London. Work*—Or eon w it h. Sample tree. ^ 


Beddinar Plants. 

J. iu. A t L o^£ E,S N gra fi d H, tr ^ in of spotted Mimtt- 

LouSi. ‘Z, S"“2>ri 


N° W ia the BE3T „3™ E TRANSPT.a~ht 
hti £SZ?<S. S°SP, SVSi!® “““b. »-»« wdw. 

FYltAMinH.SI to 4 ft from 7a.fld.to 10a.fd. each 

RICHARD aMi-raaco. , Nnr^ y^woroeetar 


ChOCkD Brnddlnar Pl<a*.4« 



ban<U 


TrWPHFV AO U ; A P * r 1<X i' -* 

D A 5. L 4 I . A ^ , pj5?o e *. 8 „ hoW ‘ naraed varieties in single 

A rauuettou made for quantiflet. TVrmeeaeb. Package free 

S T °U RVA a l^g^JN D 3. Burea, 


T POWT vv 0 )! 08 Bed ,dlnar Piants. 

J. SSSfe 

Ageratum Imperial Dwarf .. .. P* dua.-a. d. 

Calceolaria Golden Oom .. ** ? 

Oenuuua Cryetal Palace Gem ** - 

•• Beauty of Caldordaln 

» Maat*r Christine .. 

it Mia* Klngtbury 

I, Mra. Pollock .. 

Verarlua .. 

_ .« mixed withoutanmee 

Lobdla Cryatal Palace compncta 
Verbena*, white, purple, 'cartel 
Phlox, herbaceous, choice mixed 
Dnl'lee. red and white 
Myoeotla dlaaltiflora .. 

Collection* #»f Bedding Plants mad 
■« aoran, £1 u. i 12 dosen. 10a. fld. 


gt^'^l!tj^and2^ve^*Saop5iiniin«it*at*planfinJ , ‘ l *2o B e ^!J! 

T ,Cl,ed ‘ * h,ch wlt St Keen ted iS .W c 7r^S:~ rtT 

J. POWLEY, Florist. Philadelphia, Norwich 


9 fl 
9 0 
9 fl 
2 8 
4 6 
2 8 
2 0 
1 8 

I 0 

I 0 

.non liberal terms 
To enanro 


Partner Wanted to Work Patent, or Patent 
|JEW PATENT PRESERVED FLOWFP<? 

received. — Addra ■ “h it .T if 2 ?JT !?"*, 00 f «r entonf 

-•Patenie.’ cinJLue 3 and«_at H\ St^uV^thJdrtT'n 

DANSIES AND VIOLAS FOR IiEDDING OR 

A EXHIBITION -Many thoumud. ol tlr^g ^au on^aiait 
1-w prices, our selection. Catalogue with l.at of roru p2»^W 

n T d *° m »® rd0 « * * 0 »er ICO., it % 

n •• PnuKloa and Vlo'lao without oanw 11 *' “ J? 

:: ~»| ” «s 

V-C UIHAX I InX OUB .M N.n.rr .-..r- ,eh-m 

Pnmuiaa i rrimuiasi Prim iTT^ j- 


_ Seventh y.ar of discrlbuttou 

"UHILLIAMS’ feuiierb Strain, Is. Gd. per dozen 

If lu*. par 1U>. Pac age and Carrier Uee Li skR.mi. ’ 
eboleeet uaortment. same rise and prk-7 The *h »« K,A .' 
nanal to thuse 1 have aen- ont In previous ream 

JOHN gTKV BNg. Trg^^Z cn^^ 111 * 0N * r - 


TLe very choicest Seeds, full sowlnors in riv. 

penny Packets, through post for st am ps. 
^EW CORBEILLE EMPEROR STOCK 

Prlee Oormnn Wallflower. Auricula alptna rex<rafln*t 
William blue Panay Polyanthus FloomcLtle .Ta "JJT 0 ' 

new Cape Marlgula (Meteorj, the new double May Weed Frv»n*& 
vSTL a d •»»«■>. »ew doi£to/owe^ite£ 

asriAsraiast JMi'rKjHs: S 

u fV® i 2.V“ir T .°, b 7 U - Vlola lh** 1 Soria In mix^ro 

on jf 1. varieties of Choice Hardy Pe-eanlnla (seeds) to 
WM BAYLOR HARTLAND 8 '* 

OLD B9TABLXSHBD 8BBD WAKEHOU*R, COREL. 
tT The ParteRxhlhltlonPr iirepy ey, la. fld., to.Sd.,and Is. 
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NEW FERTILISER. 




W ? have, during past years, refrained from manufacturing any Artificial Fer- 

““^S^Uon.’^n.'rSly off«r«l to tta.nrd.ninK pnbllc «n commonlmade jlmpiy to net*• 
tot?bj wh&iiMr5rtIoii.actiTityot|ro»tS.nd blooiac.nb. .««cwd,but whioh gMwMlly 1. ol wry 

—fea Si tSMffl ^ * "*•»< «r, th ' SMS 

UmetheSoeMary condition* of fertility, and eniure the vigorous and healthy growth, not 
J", 1 ft™* fiowen Jndfnii? but ot every part of the Plant. Theee condition. we claim to have effected 
?nlf.,rViTR?ltA MANURE orESSENCE OF PLANT LIFE, a highly concentrated Manure. adapted lor 
SlSfuwfSnowM 'Fruit or Vegetable, and uaeful alike to the Horticulturist and Farmer ; a true friend 
“*h.O.M.ni?t ^d iS oil, . .Wmal.nl, but. Genuine Food lor FUnu j * odeurUu,a,«l 
economical, and is destined to take the place of all other Manures. 

REPORT OP MB. FRANCIS ^TTO^Pee.^Chemtat to the Norfolk Chamber ' 

* [COPT.l 

•• Koanut Courrv Linosatoav, 

_ November 23 1W1 

“ Mflssrs. DANIELS BROTHERS, awBrtf by experiment sad analysis with tha entire nature ot war BUKEKA 

•* OairpiaMPX,-I haw acfljuiateemrwi 07^ p^n r ^ aM foJ> whlch om recomraP nd it. I hare had a Ion* end 
MANURB. and I am «**»**«“** * toXlsers and thdrelfects, and may say at me* that yon have Girled cut 

Sapted to tha healthy growth of twj variety ot plant. ___ (Signed) “ FRANCIB BITTEN 

SOLD BY AL L SEEDSMEN AN D CHEMISTS, 

nn\a in nackases. with complete directions for use, 1 lb. la.; 2 lb. la. 8d.; 41h. 3a.; 7 lb.. 
4^6d.; l£lbl72ft.728 SAftl Much cheaper by the c wt. 

whniMalo Agents in London :-Barelay and Sen. 95, Farringdon Street-. Corr^Roper, Fowler, as •' . 

18 Ilnslmry Strwit; Burnt and Son, 152, Houndaditch; Hutting and Sons, 60, Barbican; Waite, Hash, 

Co, 79, Southwark Street. Retail from as A mil mil 

DANIELS BROS., The Boyal Norfolk Seed Establishmen t, NORWICH. 

B. S. | pOLEUS.—H*_vmg_a Select CoUoction^of the 




FE C IMRi38 H ^-5oubU White, Lilac, Yellow, Crimson. i 

COW8LIPH-0lanfand °* h " ,0 . , J U rwrt varloUes. 
AURICULAS—Alpine and Double Ihrk varieties. 
HBPATICAS—Red. White, and Blue. 

MYO^rm^DISmT'l FLOHA%prin* Forget-me-ltofl. 
COLBU8—In first-class variety. _ „ 

Airply ti» Mr. COO FER. Calcot Qard en s. Rend ing. BaW._ 



perns a speciality. 

TMMENSE number and variety of 

Cheap Ferns. _ 

W. & J- BIRKENHEAD, 

FBRN MUB8BBY, BALE. MANOHBSTBB 


IS ditto, os. I utwwt “ 

double Petunia* frlnfftd,ji wfiTVunatltT. 

&WsPEiPSSz feste±s- 1 

"•“J; *.“2” *T, {j Lobelia «• What* that 7 bright roiy 

deepest crimson, i , 11 _*BectlTe. 2a. id.; Geranium 1-a 

b«we«' ZomI and Ivy-leaf, ttrat-cias* cert 1ft- 

sa,-. a? js 1 ! tea5 h s «“.iK 

V„X°“a» 1 u. b M 0 “ii e c ”!i'"."'m 1 .‘, 

t&r»r«.'Xtiw...4 S j 5 .>.,*.» 

iK' , ‘fsrf«.*" 1 caS ;!5.‘:rjs.-itaii 0 j<sa i sotft, 

Hope Nursery, LewUham. Kent/ 



Moss Hoses In Pots for Planting Out now. 
-VNE DOZEN distinct varieties for 16e : ,including 

r Tit,,. a. m the beautiful new miniature variety ^ While 
J Little «»e oeauniu* u.w d ,weeteet of aU 

aTte2«?fflpLweV^lorc«hwithordjrt 
Mose Bo*es, of ln «„ and Clematis, post free —OBO. 

\ The Nurseries, Bath._ 
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■UTWOT VT7CHSIAS, N MI8S LIZZIE VIDLER | 

®*beingsuch splendid plant makers we are able to 
Jood Slanto at n price that will enable every lever 


HURRY’S 

Plantain and Daisy 
Extractor. 

The most "i™? 1 * invention before the publie. 
OVER 2000 SOLD LAST SEASON 

Flnntala, Ac., removed without deetroytng the Uwn. 

Carriage free of the Patentee, 4s. 8d. 
and ob. so. 

A. F- HURRY, Pampesford, Cambridge- 

WHOLK8ALB AOBXT, 

THOMAS TILLEY, 12. Walbrook, London, *.0. s 
BEALES & C0. ( Cambridge. 


DOUQUET DAHLIAS.— All who love Cut 

JJ Flower, should gr»w two or three varieties of theee They 
take up but llttlo room, grow from two to three feet hl«h, and 
produce hundreds of miniature welt-shaped blooms suitable alike 
for tbe drawing-room, vase or bosquet*5 four varieties tor a*.-, 
also lour large flowering varieties for 3s., post tree, niagio 
varieties, Is. tach. 

flOLEUS.—My Collection of these is acknow- 

U lodged to contatu the brightest and best coloured varieties la 
cultivation; six of tbe best for Is. 3d., post free. 

70NAL GERANIUMS, Double and Single i 

Cl tbe best varieties only.—Six splendid summer-flowering r*rie 
ties free for 3s. 8ix splendid winter flowering varieties free lor 3n- 
81x newest and choicest varieties for exhibition for 9a. All tree. 

"PUCHSIAS,—Beautiful free-flowering varieties 

JL fur decorative purposes, strong atd well-rooted, six variety* 
free for Is. 8d. Six splendid exhibition varieties for 3s. Fuchsia 
procure bens, very nice basket plant, bears fratt, ed.eacb. ihe- 
baby Fuchsia mlcrophylla.fld. eacb. Splendent, beautiful winter¬ 
blooming variety, Is. each. Oerallina, hardy garden variety, 44. 


Begonia fuehslolden, each, fld. 

„ semperfloruaa, each, Is. 
Show Pelargoniums, 4 fer Ss. 
Scanted lent Geraniums, named, 
4 tor 3s. 

Purls Daisies, white, 3 for Is. 

„ ,, yellow, 3 for Is. 

Chrysanthemum*,* for i s. 6d. 


HS& S"J&g*g ABE-JSS5RS»J 

PONDfsTUEAMft. RBSBRVOIKfl. te. » ®oat almple, ufTwrilve, 


Scarlet Mask, 2 for le. 

Petunia Crimson ALng. doufaln, 

3 tor Is. 

French Le vender. 3 for If. 

Phlox, herbaceous, 4 lor la. ML . 
Primulas, per dosen ss. 
Cleerarlna. per ducen, 2*. 

Lobelia fulgens, each, la. 


Miateura’ Packets of Choicest Flower Seeds. 

Bsssssssfca, 


Vi 


»~ -u« •• - 

" lo- f ° r .. 

rrT' *!T' T 

M«w dw*a7v C icton. Ter T .. 

GIBB* A COMPANY, Dflbeu VflUgy Nunfltlflfl, Woodbrtdge. 


QUALITY BEFORE Q UANTITY, 

The Choicest Flower Seed* at Od. per pkt., post free. 

Primula,a noted Covunt Garden strain. 21 seeds. 

flore-Dtono. 80 per oint., doubi®, 10 N6di> 

CmioEolarl*. MYsd from a gwmd stand of exhibition plant** 100 

OincrnriTiVed from one ot the flneet collections ln the oouutry, 

AurleulTMvai from named stage varieties, S3 modi. 

Carnatio n, from named sorts, 30 seeds. _ 

Treeor Perpetual, very choice, 30 Mode. _ 

Grenadln. a new early flowering variety, flenne*. vary 
double, dwarf habit, » seeds. 

Cyclamen, Wigs Ids noted , £* in •/*■•**• . 

glgsnteum, magnificent blooms,* senua. 

Dahlia, the new single varieties ln mixture, 30 HIM. 

Bdelwalu, n charming Almne, 60 sceda. 

Mlmulus, Clapham's super! 100 seeds. 

Geranium, tricolor, vary oostiy. 3 seeds. _ 

„ gold and bronie blcolors, 6 ■ 

jas^Cjrst'sr « 


l new double white, flue for cutting. 10 *eeds. 

O^eua t£<m u splcnd i collaetlon, carefully hybridised, 30 saeda. 
Deaerlpclve Catalogue (T4 pegee>, post free. 

OHAB. KCLMISTER, F.RH.S., 
Economic Horticultural Depot, North St, Brighton 


Chrysanthemum*,* for is. 6d. I Lobelia luigens,earn, is. 

TTNROOTED CUTTINGS.—Having many cn- 

U qulries tor these, I now beg to say I can supply the following 
ln strong cuttings at following rates:—Geraniums, double and 
single varieties of ths best strains, correctly named, 8 varieties for 
is. od.; alto S newer varieties for 3s. Fuchsias. 9 varieties. 2 cut - 
tings of each, for Is. 8d. Coleus, the highest ano brightest In cul¬ 
tivation , 8 varieties, 2 cuttings of each, lor la fld. Seduin aiaoideum, 
beautiful pot plant, 4 cuttings for u. Pansy cuttings. Is. per das. 
Ail tree. _ 

J O EC'ST & REE N, 

THORPE, NORWICH._ 

NEW CATALOGUE FOB 1881. 
INTERESTING, USEFUL, and VALUABLE * 

A to all possessing either a Garden. Grsenhouso, Stove, Ac., Ac. 

Prices and plants need only to be compared with those or other 
firms to prove that In no Instance can buyers who study price and 
quality be supplied more advantageously than by ourtelrea. 

The Collections are all of the finest sorts, and as varied in colours 
aa possible j fine for exhibition or home decoration, and as certain 
to be satisfactory to purchasers as collections can be. Ail an our 
selection. 

Per do*.—s. d. 

Abutllons, In variety - - 3 0 

Achlnicncs, in variety -80 
Agenturas. small punts, 
per 100. fis. - - 1 fl 

Ageralunu, ln pots, per 
100. 14s. - - -.-26 

Antirrhinums - - 8 fl 

Begonias, Ornamental 
Caladluma - 

Calceolaria Golden Gem- 
mot ln pots;. p*r 100,4s. 1 0 
Chrysanthemum* ln gnat 
variety, per 100,14s. - 8 0 

Coleus.8 6 

Dactyiis slsgantlsslmo, per 
100 fls. - - - -10 

Dahlias, per 100,80s. - - 3 fl 

Bpipbyllum- - - >00 

Ferns, Move and Green¬ 
house - - - 9 0 

Fuchsias, per 100, Ua^ - 3 0 

Gardenia notion - . fl 0 

Greenhouse Plants - - 9 0 

Geranium, Double - - 2 

Geranium* for Bedding - S 
Geraniums for Pot Culture 

Ss. to 0 


0 0 


Per dot.—a. d. 
Gloxinias -0s. and 8 9 
Haray Climbing Plants, in 
great variety • fls. to * 0 
Hollyhocks, (Seedlings - 4 ti 
Helianthemums - - - 3 0 

Herbaoeous Plants, per 100, 

2us..So 

Heliotropes- - - - 3 0 

idcnl. 


10s. 


8 0- 


Lantanas 
Lobelias, smvll. per 100,4s. 1 
Lobelias, ln port - - - 3 

Mesembryanthemum, fol. 

var.. per 100, 10» - - 3 

Mlmulus, In variety - - 3 

Phloxes, per 103 Jos. - - 8 

FotentlHas. Donb'e - - 0 

Kook Plants, per 100,14s. - 3 
Salvias | 

Saxifrages - * 

Ned urn* . * - 8 

Stove Plants 6s. to 9 

Tropmolums - - j 

Vlol«* (immenee «*ock of 
best sorts), per 100,8s. to 
12a. 


of anf of tho oboe* varieties of the snft-icooUed ftlanti 
at half above privet, our sfleet urn. 

WM. OLIBRAN & SON, 

TUB OLDFIELD NUU4ERIB*, ALTRINCHAM, CHB3KIR E 
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CHURCHYARD GARDENS. 

It has often occurred to me that churchyard 
gardening is greatly neglected in this country. 
We appear to wait until some benevolent 
person furnishes the necessary funds before any 
attempt at embellishment is made. This is. to 
say the least of it, untortunate. when so much 
might be done in so little time, and that at a 
trifling expense. I am confident from ex¬ 
perience that a well-kept park or pleasure 
ground has great influence in improving the 
condition of the inhabitants in its neighbourhood. 
It is impossible to give directions which will 
prove suitable to all situations, as they are so 
numerous and variable, but, generally speaking, 
the mode of procedure may be the same in all 
cases. I do not think it necessary in carrying 
ont a scheme of churchyard improvement that 
we should adopt an elaborate plan of landscape 
or floral decoration, 
these being more suited 
to private residences and 
puDlic parks ; what is 
really required is some 
simple and natural ar¬ 
rangement (which, by- 
the-by, is perhaps the 
highest and best art of 
the landscape gardener) 
which cannot fail to 
please without being too 
artificial. Nstare, even 
under the most adverse 
circumstances, has pro¬ 
vided us with the means 
whereby we may fill 
many blanks. The chief 
point is to know how to 
treat her. A church¬ 
yard should not be a 
playground, neither 
should trees preponde¬ 
rate, inasmuch as they 
have a darkening effect, 
nor should it be a 
glaring flower garden ; 
it may, however, com¬ 
bine these in a modified 
sense, viz., it should 
afford scope for decent 
recreation, and trees, 
flowers, and Grass 
should be bo balanced 
as to tone down and 
relieve each other in 
the proportions best 
suited to the locality. 

Turf should in all cases 
form a principal feature, 
the relief afforded to 
the eye by a beauti¬ 
ful green velvety sward 
being incomparably 
greater than that pro¬ 
duced either by flowers 
or rockwork. Trees and 
shrubs are most desir¬ 
able, but they should be 
sparingly planted in 
small areas. There are 
many instances in 
which tombstones will 

interfere with arrangements ; in fact, some 
churchyards are so full of them that little can 
be done, except planting a few trees and 
climbers. Our business now, however, is more 
particularly with open spaces, in which few in¬ 
conveniences occur. Assuming a church to 
stand upon a rectangular plot of ground, with 
entrances from the street in front only, besides 
the entrance, roads and walks will be necessary, 
and much depends upon the directions which 
these take. Walks should never be straight— 
a series of graceful and natural curves being a 
pleasing feature in landscape gardening. When 
the walks are formed the work may be said to 
be half over. Their width should be in proportion 
to the area of the ground upon which they are 
laid out, and also to what parts of the building 
they are intended to lead. Their width may, 
however, be variously stated at from 5 ft. to 
10 ft. Turf from 10 ft. to 30 ft. in width should 


run along the sides of the building, and in 
front there should be a lawn as large as the 
area will permit, reserving a belt for trees 
and shrubs along the boundary fence or wall 
next the street. Upon the turf just men- 
tioned should be planted Catalpas, Ailantus, 
Robinias, Sumach, Yuccas, Euonymus, and 
other plants. Ivy, Virginian Creepers, Cle¬ 
matis, and any other varieties of climbing 
plants may be trained upon the walls of the 
church, always, of course, taking into conside¬ 
ration the locality. We should never attempt 
to construct rockwork adjoining the building. 
Under such circumstances it is unnatural and 
altogether out of place ; rockwork rising out of 
sheltered nooks cannot be objected to ; but to 
pile stones and bricks against the walls of a 
church is an unpardonable mistake. Where 
practicable, a line of trees may be planted 
round the margin, and plantations formed with 



curved outlines may be made where it is neces¬ 
sary to shut out unsightly buildings or other 
objectionable features. In this matter our 
churchyards and cemeteries are greatly behind 
those in America, some idea of which mav be 
gleaned from the annexed illustration. When 
the lines of walks fyave been decided upon, a 
practical eye would at once see the best posi¬ 
tions for the plantations During summer it 
would of course be desirable to enliven the 
place with a few flowers, and here again great 
judgment is requisite. I should most certainly 
deprecate any attempt at forming an elabira’e 
system of beds ; what is wanted are a few beds 
placed here and there without formality, and 
filled with the most unostentatious Holers, 
such as Ivy-leaved, pink, and white Pelargo¬ 
niums, Lobelias, Gazanias, and Tropjeolums. 
Where possible, too, hardy herbaceous plants 
and perennials should be freely introduced in 


the shrubbery borders ; upon the Grass also, 
especially upon sheltered slo}*e8, may be planted 
bulbs of Snowdrops, Daffodils, &c. Primroses 
are exceedingly pretty in such positions, the 
colours being varied and decidedly beautiful. 
Clumps of Fennel, Acanthus, and other hardy 
ornamental plants may, with good effect, be 

S lanted on the Grass, and in the plantations 
Leracleums and Verbascums. The list might 
be greatly extended, but perhaps enough has 
been said to show the class of work advised. 

I may now mention some of the best trees and 
shrubs which may with safety be planted in 
the densely populated towns and cities. Of 
course, greater latitude is available in more 
open situations. The Plane, Poplar, Lime, 
Sycamore, Acacia, Elm, Willow, Thorn, and, 
as before mentioned, Ailantus, Catalpas, Aucu- 
bas, Privets, Lilacs, Euonymus, Ribes, and 
dwarf Hypericum i all succeed. This list may 
also be much increased, 
but only with a 
thorough knowledge of 
the peculiar constitutk n 
of the trees and shrubs 
employed, and alio the 
surrounding atmosphere. 
It must not be for¬ 
gotten that trees and 
shrubs have their ene¬ 
mies in the shape of in¬ 
sects, and these must be 
diligently hunted for 
and destroyed. The 
probabilities are that in 
course of time the only 
trees that will remain 
will be the Planes and 
Poplars. Still, some va¬ 
riety is desirable ; and 
as Borne trees die or are 
destroyed by insects, 
it may be found neces¬ 
sary to plant others. 
A good guide in choos¬ 
ing trees and shrubs for 
London is to select 
those which grow most 
vigorously, and which 
lose their leaves and 
bark freely in winter ; 
in other words, those 
which thoroughly clean 
themselves once in each 
year ; without this suc¬ 
cess is difficult, if not 
impossible. It is pro¬ 
bable also that the 
turf will require great 
attention, for that too 
has its enemies. The 
ground should in all 
cases be thoroughly 
drained, and if breeze 
or cinder-ashes can be 
got, a good layer about 
1 ft. below the surface 
will materially assist in 
keeping the Grass in 
good condition. A 
good and effective plan, 
however, is to sow thin¬ 
ly a renovating mixture 
of Grass needs in autumn and soring, thoroughly 
raking the surface with a wooden rake, adding 
soil where necessary, and rolling. The cost 
would be trifling, and success would be tolerably 
certain. Dressing the surface with artificial 
manures and other means may also be tried in 
some localities. C. D- 
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ADVANTAGE OF MULCHINGS. 
During very dry weather, after the ground has 
been previously warmed by means of sun-heat, 
mulching is highly beneficial, not only in the 
vegetable department, but also in that devoted 
to fruits and flowers. It saves much labour in 
watering, and helps to enrich the soil. If we 
mulch a Vine border in autumn with litter, 
leaves, or half-rotten manure, these materials 
will, to some extent, retain the beat absorbed 
1 during summer, and will help to keep the roots 
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warm; but if the mulching be left on during the 
warm days of spring and the early part of sum¬ 
mer it will prevent the roots being benefited by 
the heat derived from the increased sunshine. 

It is clear, therefore, that both in the case of 
vegetables and that of flower-beds it is necessary 
that the soil should be warmed to some extent 
before mulching is applied, as after that not only 
is moisture longer retained in the ground, but the 
latter is kept proportionately cooler than it 
otherwise would h»ve been. Mulchings are dis¬ 
liked by some on account of their untidy appear¬ 
ance, especially when scattered about by birds 
in search of food in dry weather ; but their bene¬ 
fit to vegetation in hot weather is indisputable. 
The best material for mulching is partly decayed 
hot-bed manure, but when this cannot be ob¬ 
tained, short Grass from the lawn may be used 
with advantage. Seaweed is also excellent ma¬ 
terial. All fruit and vegetable crops, as has al¬ 
ready been stated, are benefited by being 
mulched, but some of them more so than others. 
The Raspberry, which delights in a moist soil, 
with its roots near the surface, should always 
be mulched in dry situations. Even on soils that 
are thin and otherwise unsuitable for Rasp¬ 
berries, good crops of that fruit have been ob¬ 
tained by mulching. Pyramidal and bush fruit 
trees that are occasionally root-pruned should 
also be mulched, especially in dry seasons, with 
half-rotten manure; but the mulching should 
not be applied too early, as in that case it pre¬ 
vents the sun from warming the soil left cold 
after the winter. Its good effects on the growth 
of young Gooseberries and Currants, and on that 
of stone-fruits, are very conspicuous ; all newly- 
planted trees, too, are the better for being 
mulched both winter and summer. As regards 
Strawberries, the crop is quite doubled in bulk 
when the plants are properly and carefully 
mulched as they come into bloom. Celery, too, 
when mulched with short Grass, requires but 
little water, and its growth is more robust and 
succulent than when otherwise treated. In dry 
summers, and more especially towards autumn, 
Peas often become affected with mildew, unless 
a good mulching of manure about a foot wide be 
laid along the sides of the rows—a mode of 
treatment which greatly improves the crop. 
Winter Greens and autumn Cauliflowers pro¬ 
gress slowly when planted in dry hot weather in 
June, but if the ground be but even sprinkled 
over with short Grass, they will be found to grow 
away freely. Potatoes are an exception ; they 
do best without mulching; for shoula the autumn 
prove wet, it would certainly aggravate the dis¬ 
ease. In flower gardens mulching is highly bene¬ 
ficial, but it is unsightly if not covered with 
mould. In the case of Calceolarias, it is abso¬ 
lutely essential, in order to maintain healthy 
vigour and keep off disease. Iresines, which are 
moisture-loving plants, when well mulched 
thrive and prosper in situations in which they 
would otherwise scarcely exist. Roses, too, 
should be mulched with horse manure, the fer¬ 
tilising properties of which get washed down by 
means of rain and artificial waterings to the root. 
The best mulching for flower gardens is Cocoa- 
nut refuse; but where the bods are large it would 
be too expensive, and in that case half-decayed 
vegetable mould, or half-rotten manure put 
through an inch sieve, would probably answer 
the purpose, and not be unsightly. Plums, 
Peaches, Figs, or Vines grown in large pots 
should be mulched two or three times during 
the growing season, inasmuch as the roots are 
generally near the surface and are liable to suffer 
from want of water. Setting aside the advan¬ 
tages of mulching, as regards the saving of labour 
and retaining moisture in the soil, it keeps the 
roots in an even temperature and prevents the 
escape of heat from the ground iu cold weather. 


Heading Down Weakly Plants.—I 
am not an advocate for the indiscriminate and 
undue use of the knife ; but in the case of weak¬ 
ly plants, with long, thin, naked stems, ampu¬ 
tation is often necessary. Hundreds of instances 
mifchtbe given wherethesimpleprocessof cutting 
off a plant’s head has been the means of prolong¬ 
ing its life, and enabling it to attain to a much 
higher state of development than would have 
been possible if it had been compelled to draw 
its supplies through theold narrow channel; and, 
of course, the treatment that opens up a new 
life to the stem and branches of a plant calls for 
aud encourages renewed activity at the roots, 


and so every part of the plant feels the impetus 
of the new outlet, and the stimulus imparted by 
increased activity in the circulation. The best 
time to head down any plant that may require 
it is just before the flow of the sap commences in 
spring. If bleeding takes place, the wound 
must be cauterised, or be coated with some kind 
of styptic. The liquid substance called knotting 
by painters is a very simple remedy inmost cases, 
and easily applied; and wherever there is a 
likelihood of this being required, it should be 
applied at the time the wood is freshly made, 
and not deferred till the sap begins to exude, 
or it will be more difficult to stop it. Some 
judgment is necessary in selecting the subjects 
to be operated on, as the measure of cutting off 
a plant's head is a drastic one, and should only 
be applied to very young plants to strengthen 
their base, ;or to old, sluggish specimens whose 
channels of'communication and circulation have 
lost their elasticity. In either of these cases 
heading down will be beneficial. The Clematis 
or Wistaria on the wall or trellis will start with 
renewed vigour after being cut back. The old 
Grape Vine will, by the same process, be brought 
into a more active state of existence, and the 
same means will in like manner invariably pro¬ 
duce like results, always provided the necessity 
for its application exists. No one, of course, 
would expect to gain anything by heading down 
a plant in vigorous health, and much harm might 
be done thereby.—E. H. 


GARDEN DESTROYERS. 


A DESTRUCTIVE BEETLE. 

(OTIORHYNCHUS SULCATUS.) 

We have selected this beetle for the subject of 
the present paper, as several of our corre¬ 
spondents appear to have recently had plants 


Otiorliynchus sulcalus. 

suffering from the attacks of the grubs of this 
insect, which belongs to the very numerous 
family of weevils, so many of which injure vege¬ 
tation in various ways. Most insects are only 
injurious during one stage of their existence, 
but in the case of this insect both the beetles 
and grubs are very destructive to living plants. 
The grubs, how’ever, are much more mischievous 
than their parents, and are only too frequently 
found destroying the roots of various plants 
cultivated in pots. When these plants begin to 
droop and wither without any apparent cause, 
the presence of these grubs may be suspected ; 
and if they be the cause of the mischief, the 
roots of the plants will, on examination, be 
found to be considerably gnawed or eaten 
nearly through, generally just below the surface 
of the ground. Cyclamens, Primulas, Saxi- 
frages, Sedums, and other succulent plants; 
Trolliuses, Adiantum pedatum, Strawberries, 
and Vines are the plants which suffer most from 
these grubs. The most certain way of getting 
rid of these pests is to repot the plants affected, 
taking care that none of the grubs are left 
among the roots or earth replaced in the pot. 
If repotting for any particular reason is un¬ 
desirable, the roots may be examined by un¬ 
covering them as much as possible, for the grubs 
are generally tolerably near the surface. Water¬ 
ing the roots with an infusion of Quassia or 
Tobacco-water has been recommended. Mr. 


Dunn, in his “ Report on Injurious Insects for 
1878,” states that he has succeeded in stamping 
out this insect in his Vineries and Peach houses 
by dressing the roots of the plants during the 
dormant season with hot lime, soot, or salt. 
The weevil at times does considerable damage 
to Vines, Peaches, and Roses by feeding on 
their young shoots. They are very difficult to 
find on account of their dark colour, and of 
their habit of only feeding at night, remaining 
hidden in some shelter during the day. They 
may, however, be caught an hour or so after 
dark by spreading white cloths under the plants, 
into which the beetles will fall when the plauta 
are shaken. These cloths should be spread 
while it is still daylight, as the beetles often 
drop from the plants on the sudden introduction 
of a light. The weevils make their appearance 
in June, and should be destroyed as soon as 
possible, so as not to give them an opportunity 
of laying their eggs. These are probably 
deposited below the surface of the earth, near 
or on the roots of the plants on which the grubs 
are to feed. At first the damage caused by tho 
newly-hatched grubs is not noticed, but iu the 
autumn, when they have increased considerably 
in size, they should be searched for carefully, 
if there be any reason for suspecting their 
presence, as it is during the winter and early 
spring months that they do most injury. In 
May they descend an inch or two into the earth, 
and there form small smooth chambers or cells, 
in which they undergo their change to the 
chrysalis state. In this state they remain for 
about a fortnight, at the end of which they 
leave their chrysalis cases and come forth 
perfect weevils. 


House and Window Gardening. 

PRESERVATION OF CUT FLOWERS. 
Where it is possible, flowers should always be 
cut from plants which hare been well hardened 
off; in some instances, with flowers and foliage, 
this is not practicable, but, as far as possible, 
avoid those growing in a strong heat. In Ferns, 
well-matured, fronds only should be cut, as 
oung fronds are certain to shrivel up a few 
ours after being cut. The stems of all flowers 
and Ferns should be severed with a sharp knile, 
and not with a pair of scissors, the reason of 
this being that all stems have minute tubes or 
veins, through which, when cut, they draw 
moisture ; if these be severed with a sharp 
knife they remain open, but if cut by scissors 
they are crushed and become closed, so that 
they cannot draw up the moisture. 

If flowers are required to keep for only a 
day or two—I am not speaking of those ar¬ 
ranged in vases or otherwise, but merely the 
sprays as cut from the plants—each variety 
of bloom should bo sorted out and tied into 
bunches, and these bunches should then be placed 
in earthen jars or jam-pots, filled with cold 
water, which should be placed in some cool, 
dark place till required for use. Many flowers, 
such as Gardenias, Stephanotis, &c., keep bet¬ 
ter if cut and placed in water than if left grow¬ 
ing on the plant; but as this class of flowers 
has short stems, they should be placed in shal¬ 
low vessels. If Ferns be tied up in bunches 
like the flowers, it is a good plan to dip them 
in a pail of water before placing them in the 
jars. Florists have’draw'. rs of zinc, in the bot¬ 
tom of which wet Moss is placed, and on these 
the blooms are laid ; but amateurs are not sup¬ 
posed to have these at hand, and a few tin boxe3 
with air-tight lids—old biscuit cases, for in¬ 
stance—will be found to suffice, and answer 
the purpose equally well. I have placed fronds 
of Adiantum cuncatum (Maiden-hair) in a tin 
biscuit-box on a Saturday afternoon (the fronds 
having been well submerged in water first), and 
when opened on the following Thursday after¬ 
noon they were as fresh as when cut from tho 
plant. Many flowers are made to last fresh a 
much longer period than they otherwise would 
by means of wiring and gumming, but this 
comes more under the head of mounting and 
preparing than of preserving them. Some think 
charcoal and sal-ammoniac, if placed in water, 
preserve flowers ; but I have tried this and 
many other methods, and found nothing better 
than spring water as cold as possible. Where 
small noral arrangements only are employed it 
will be found a good plan in the evening to lift 
the blooms out of the vases and place them in 
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a basin of fresh water to stand all, night and 
submerge the Fern fronds ; then, in the morn¬ 
ing, fill up the vases with fresh water, and be¬ 
fore the flowers are about to be arranged in 
them, cut both their stems and those of the 
Ferns afresh in a slanting direction; the re¬ 
moval of the smallest piece of stem will be 
enough, for it is only to keep the tubes of the 
stems open that this is done, as they become 
closed after being in the water a certain time, 
and so cannot draw up the moisture required to 
keep the blooms fresh. 

Vases of flowers can be kept fresh fora week 
at a time if they are thus treated. Flowers can 
also be packed to pass safely through the post 
and arrive fresh at their destination by a little 
care and management. I have constantly sent 
by post all through the winter boxes of Mard- 
chal Niel Roses, Gardenias, and flowers of this 
description, which have always arrived safe and 
fresh, and the plan I pursue is as follows : The 
little boxes in which I pack them are generally 
l lb. tin canisters. I roll each flower in a piece of 
wet cotton wool and pack them, not too tightly, 
but so that they will not shake about, and I 
find that a dozen Gardenias can easily be packed 
in one such box without crowding. Having 

} )ut on the lid, I cord up the box and paper it, 
eaving the ends open, and the flowers will arrive 
at their destination at the end of three days as 
fresh as when packed. If this practice were 
more generally adopted, many could, in large 
town8, receive fresh flowers from their more for¬ 
tunate friends in the country. A. H. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Budding Standard Thorns.— In hedge¬ 
rows, where it is desirable to form standard 
Thorns, the present is a good time to commence 
the preparatory work by driving in long, 
stout stakes, to which two or three of the best 
shoots may be secured, and, if sufficiently long 
by the autumn, they may be budded with the 
different improved kinds, amongst which are 
Paul’s Scarlet and the variegated-leaved single 
white, which makes a charming, scented object, 
its silvery leaves enhancing the beauty of its 
appearance.—C. 

Laburnums among Evergreens.— 
In shrubbery borders composed mainly of 
evergreens, Laburnums are highly effective 
when planted at certain intervals apart. Thus 
situated, their golden tresses, backed up by 
ihe dark groundwork, are seen to advantage. 
The Laburnum, being of a light feathery 
growth, may be pruned to occupy but a small 
space.—G. 

Hardy Azaleas.— These make a fine show 
when massed ingroups, or appropriately fringed 
about the outer edge3 of Rhododendron beds, 
producing a shading that relieves the more 
abrupt and larger outlines of the Rhodo¬ 
dendrons. For solitary prominent positions the 
hardy Azalea is less fitted, needing some back¬ 
ground for its slow growth and subtle colouring. 
Little pruning should be employed, and that 
only to establish the native and peculiar layer- 
like arrangement of foliage and twigs. The 
leaves have a bright cheerful green, except 
the pontica varieties, which acquire a rusty 
hue during midsummer. The roots are always 
fibrous, and very easily transplanted. In sum¬ 
ming up the merits of this plant, we are con¬ 
strained to claim for it at least equal rank 
with any hardy shrub grown in all the grand 
essentials of vivid, varied colouring, hardy, 
compact growth, and healthy, long-lived 
natuie.—S. P. 

Golden Elder. —This is by far the most 
showy and effective yellow shrub yet intro¬ 
duced ; its foliage is golden-yellow, a colour 
which it retains from spring until autumn. It 
is a very valuable shrub for planting amongst 
Hollies, Yews, or dark-foliagea Firs for effective 
contrast in pleasure grounds, wood-walks, and 
drives. It may be propagated as easily as a 
Willow by means of cuttings, and it will thrive 
in »ny soil or situation ; indeed, it is as vigor¬ 
ous and hardy as the common variety. —Fo¬ 
rester. 

Rosy-flowered Elder (Sambucus rosse- 
flora).—This ornamental variety of the Elder 
forms a vigorous-growing shrub, with smooth 
shoots and branches, and green smooth leaves. 


The flowers are rose-coloured on the outside 
of the petals and white on the inside. Our 
illustration represents the flower of this re¬ 
markable variety, which, in almost every par¬ 
ticular, presents a singular contrast and want 
of resemblance to its parent, and which might, 
with great advantage, be introduced into 
pleasure-grounds among Lilacs, Laburnums, 
and other flowering shrubs. It is perfectly 
hardy, indifferent as to soil, but of course 
will thrive best in a generous loam. In other 
respects it requires as little attention as the ! 
common Elder of our hedges. We have seen 
it with various fine-leaved Elders in the Old 
Nurseries, Cheshunt. 

Pernettya mucronata.— Seeing an ac- 
countof striking this pretty little flowering shrub 
in Gardening lately, I think it a good oppor- 
| tunity of giving a little further information on 
propagating it by layers. Last November I 
took some cuttings and put them into 6-in. pots, 
and placed them in the open air ; they are all 
well rooted now. I also at the same time 
heaped some mould round the old shrub, and 
about three weeks ago I took off a number of 
young plants, all of which were well rooted.— 
T. P. 

4954.—Climbers for North Aspect.— 
Of all climbers that grow, none are so suitable 


soms in March and April. About eighteen 
months ago I noticed all round the point where 
the bud had been inserted the bark cracked and 
contorted, and was evidently in a most 
unsound condition ; the health of the plant, 
too, was falling off, as evinced by the weakly 
growth and smaller flowers. Well, I had a 
wooden case made 12 in. square to enclose the 
stem on three sides, and secured to the wall by 
a holdfast on each side. The box or case was 
long enough to reach from the ground to a 
point 6 in. above the junction of the bud and 
stock, enclosing that part completely. When 
finished the box was filled with rich, turfy 
soil, and kept moist ; this was done about a 
year ago, and I find the box is now nearly 
full of healthy roots, that have pushed out from 
the part which appeared so unsound at the 
point of union. The plant also is pushing 
strong young shoots, and appears to have taken 
a new lease of life. The remedy is simple and 
easily applied ; and this Rose, on both the 
Brier and Manetti, after two or three years is 
very apt to become unhealthy and ultimately 
die, fromacauseto which may be attributed an 
imperfect union or some incompatibility of the 
stock to supply so strong-growing a Rose. I 
have previously seen with dwarfs on both Brier 
and Manetti, by top-dressing annually, I could 



Rosy-flowered Elder (Sambucus rosrcflorus). 


and capable of giving such good satisfaction in 
a north aspect as Ivy, of which there are many 
kinds, such as Regner’s, with fine large foliage : 
algeriensis, quaint and beautiful ; the common 
Irish and the large coloured white, forming an 
admirable contrast to the green-leaved kinds. 
There are also the small-leaved variegated 
varieties, but they may not be too closely asso¬ 
ciated with the strong growers, or these latter 
will soon smother them. Of flowering plants 
there are not many that will do well on the 
north side, but Kerria japonica flowers freely 
enough thus situated, and is vigorous enough to 
hold its own with the Ivy. Strong plants 
should, however, be planted, and they should 
be well tended the first year, keeping them well 
watered. They will then make a good start, 
and will in time flower freely and brightly 
amongst the Ivy.—J. C. B. 

4895.—Honeysuckles —The best treatment for 
Honeysuckles is to plant them in good soil, and let them 
grow as they like, supporting them with a tie now and 
then when required. They will grow on a north wall or 
fence if desired.—K. H. 


ROSES. 

Renovating Roses. —Some years ago I 
planted a Marshal Niel Rose at the back of 
a new Vinery ; it was a young plant, budded 
the previous year on a Brier stem about 2 ft. 
high. It grew famously, and for several years 
produced an abundance of its fine golden bios- 


draw out a new stock of roots from a higher 
oint up the stem, and the plants seem to bene- 
t from this annual renewal, as it were.—E. H. 

4957.— Weevils on Roses.— We know of no effec¬ 
tual remedy other than hand-picking. Perseverance will 
certainly effect their extermination. The best time to 
catch this pest at work is early in the morning, when 
feeding; later in the day it is not readily perceived. 
—C. B. 


FRUIT. 

Canker in Apple Trees.— In a difficult 
soil I used to suffer much from this, frequently 
losing large branches from the trees and many 
of the two or three-year-old shoots ; sometimes 
the tree perished altogether, or became so dis¬ 
figured and useless that it had to be removed. 
I found the following to be generally a most 
effective antidote : Cut out with a keen knife 
every particle of the diseased wood as soon as 
it is discoveied, and then well rub the affected 
art with train oil. In hot weather this should 
e done in the evening, and when the wound 
made is deep it would be well to fill the cavity 
next morning with grafting clay, and secure, if 
requisite, by any healthy bandage.— Berg. 

Norfolk Beefing Apple.— Now that the 
Apple-room shelves present a bare appearance, 
it may be worth while making a note of any 
sort that may bo relied on as fit for kitchen use 
after May 1, and foremost among these I always 
find the Norfolk Beefing. We have a few trees 
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of it which are almost certain to carry a fair 
crop every year, and, as regards keeping, 
we have some of the frnit now in good con¬ 
dition that were blown off the trees last autumn, 
and, although bruised, the decayed portion has 
not spread ; in fact, they seem to defy decay, 
preferring rather to dry up. Where Apples are 
m request as late as May and June, this variety 
should not be overlooked.— J. G. 


VEGETABLES. 


CUCUMBERS IN FRAMES. . ! 

As many frames will now be clbared of bedding j 
and other plants, one of the most profitable 
crops with which they can be re-filled is Cu¬ 
cumbers. Early in spring or late in autumn 
Cucumbers in frames are often difficult to 
manage properly, but throughout June, July, 
August, and September they may be very success¬ 
fully cultivated in cold frames with very little 
trouble or expense. Early in spring Cucumbers 
require a large hotbed on which to start them 
freely into growth, but for the next five months 
only a very small hotbed is necessary for that 
purpose, just sufficient to start the plants at 
first being enough. This is a great advantage, 
because in many instances material to make hot¬ 
beds cannot be bad in quantity, and in many 
cases it is difficult to procure at all. There are, 
however, few places in which some material or 
other cannot be had with which to form a 
hotbed. 

It is well understood that leaves and long 
litter manure make the best hotbeds, but where 
these cannot be had, a hotbed that will ctow 
Cucumbers well may be made without tnem. 
As lawns and patches of Grass in front of houses 
now require cutting, the Grass that comes off 
them forms an excellent material for the pur¬ 
pose. Old leaves of any description, tan, saw¬ 
dust, shavings, and, indeed, anything of that 
description may be mixed with the Grass, and if 
not mixed in greater quantity than the Grass 
itself, it will heat satisfactorily. All the 
material put together should be thrown into a 
heap for a week, and turned every other day 
dunng that time. . In forming the bed, if the 
frame be 4 ft. by 6 ft., make it 7 ft. by 5 ft. 
From 1 ft. to IS in. at the front, and 2 ft. or 
30 in. at the back, is a good height, and the 
material must be trpddcn down very firmly. 

When finished, the frame may be set on the 
top, and the material may be packed around the 
frame about 3 in. up from the bottom, but a 
lining up to the top is not necessary at first. 
When matters have been brought to thiB point, 
the Cucumber plants will be required. These 
cannot be raised without a little bottom-heat, 
and where no other means of supplying this is 
at hand but the newly-made bed, the best way 
is to sow the seed where the plant has to grow, 
and thus save potting and shifting. Cucumbers 
delight in a rich soil. 

A mixture of half cow manure and half good 
loam is a good compost in which to grow them. 
When the loam is heavy a little leaf-soil should 
be added. Where none of these are obtainable, 
they will grow even in road scrapings, especially 
when there is a good quantity of horse manure 
amongst them. In sowing the seed on the hot¬ 
bed only a little mound of this material should 
be made at first. Five or six shovelfuls will be 
enough, but it must be beaten firmly, and be 
allowed to lie on the top of the bed for a day or 
two before putting in the seed. Two or three 
seeds should be put in each mound, if the frame 
be a large one, but a one-light frame should 
only have one mound in the C3ntre of the light. 
A hole 2 in. deep may be made with the finger 
and the seed inserted. No water is required, as 
a rule, until after the plant shows itself; great 
care must, however, be taken that no snails are 
harbouring about the frame, or they will destroy 
the plants. At first only sufficient ventilation 
is required to let the steam escape, but when 
rough leaves are formed, more attention must 
be paid to giving air, in order to prevent the 
leaves from scorching. As soon as the roots are 
seen peeping through the mounds, more soil and 
manure must be added to them ; a depth of 3 in. 
is enough to add at one time. Cold soil is liable 
to check the tender roots; therefore when a 
fresh dressing has been applied, water immedi¬ 
ately with water heated to S5“, and whenever 
it is necessary to water at any time only use 
water heated to that temperature. 


Supposing the bed to be made and everything 
done as described early in June, abundance or 
Cucumbers may be secured by the latter end 
of July. Making the bed a month earlier 
would, of course, produce an earlier crop. 
Should the plants show signs of flagging from 
want of heat, a lining about 13 in. thick can 
be put round the frame, consisting of the same 
materials as those of which the bed was origin¬ 
ally made. One plant is sufficient for one 
light; but where there are three, all of them 
should bo pretty well advanced in growth be¬ 
fore any of them are pulled out, and then the 
worst should be taken. When it is seen that 
one plant will not fill the light, two should be 
left. The leading shoot of one should go to 
the back ; that of the other to the front. Stop 
them when they touch the frame. Laterals 
must be well kept in by pinching them fre¬ 
quently. 

As soon as the largest leaves show signs of 
becoming yellow they should be taken off in 
order to give room to the young ones, young 
shoots and young leaves being always prefer¬ 
able to old ones. The plants must not be 
allowed to bear too many fruits at one time, 
especially at first. After they have been 
bearing for some weeks liquid manure should 
be liberally applied to keep up the strength 
of the plants. Careful watering at the root 
keeps red spider and other insects better in 
check than anything else. Admitting plenty 
of air on one hot day, and neglecting to give 
any other, soon ruins them, and so does giving 
abundance of water at one time and allowing 
them to become dust-dry afterwards. 

Where there are any other means of raising 
the young plants, the seeds may be sown singly 
in 3-in. pots three weeks or a month previous 
to making up the hotbed. By plunging the 
pot in a bottom-heat of 65°, the seed will soon 
begin to germinate. When the bed is made 
up, a mound of soil must be put in the centre 
of the sash, and the plant must be turned into 
this out of the pot. Telegraph, Sion House 
Improved, and Volunteer are three excellent 
sorts for frame culture. C. 


Thinning Root Crops.— It may be taken 
as a general fact that far more seeds are sown 
everywhere than is really necessary, though 
perhaps, beyond the extra expense incurred in 
its purchase, no great harm is done if the thin¬ 
ning be commenced early, as when there are an 
abundance of plants to select from, there is 
every probability of securing a better and more 
even crop. In garden culture, mere size is not 
so much a consideration as quality. Large 
coarse vegetables are not looked upon with any 
favour by many people, but rather the reverse ; 
and the fact should be allowed to carry due 
weight in apportioning the space for each plant 
to occupy. The most perfect way of thinning 
vegetables is to begin early, removing the weaker 
plants first, so that when the thinning is finally 
completed the best plants only are left at 
suitable distances. Let anyone take any .given 
number of seeds out of any sample, sow them at 
equal distances apart, and treat all exactly 
alike until the crop is fit for use ; and yet there 
will be a considerable variation, even in the 
best stocks, in both size and quality. Hence, 
so wing more seeds than is necessary is not all 
loss, as it enables the cultivator to select the 
best plants to stand for the crop. Of course, 
the better the seeds the less need be sown. In 
thinning root crops, the first operation may be 
performed with a small, sharp hoe, cutting clear 
spaces through the rows at small intervals, 
leaving the plants standing in small isolated 
patches. In the course of a few days they should 
be gone over again, and all the weakly plants 
removed by pulling them up. After another 
interval of a week or two the plants should be 
finally singled, leaving, of course, the best. 
Doing the work tentatively gives a power of 
selection that, if properly taken advantage of, 
secures an even,regular crop. If it be desired,the 
thinning of such crops as Carrots and Onions 
may be so arranged as to leave the final singling 
till the plants or roots arc large enough for use ; 
but I do not recommend the plan, as, if the 
weather be dry, drawing the roots up lets the 
drought into the land, and a present benefit is 
obtained at the expense of a future loss. All 
hoeing is best done when the surface of the land 
is dry, but the after-thinning and final singling- 
out should be done, if possible, during a showery 


time, as then any little disturbance or dis¬ 
arrangement of the soil around the permanent 
plants will be immediately rectified. As regards 
the distance that each plant should be allowed 
to occupy, very good Carrots for table use.may 
be grown 4 in. apart in rows, with from 12 in. to 
15 in. separating the drills. Parsnips should 
have 6 in. ; Salsafy and Scorzonera the same ; 
Chicory 8 in. ; Beet 9 in. ; Turnips from 6 in. 
for the earliest crop, to 12 in. or 15 in. for later 
ones ; Onions may be left at distances varying 
from 2 in. to 6 in., according to the purpose for 
which they are required. But, of course, the 
I more space given, the larger the bulbs will grow, 
all other things being equal.—E. 


TOWN GARDENING. 


GREENH0U8ES. 


We will now consider what plants are most 
suitable for the town greenhouse. Those marked 
* are more suitable for a shady house, and those 
with a t are winter and early spring bloomers, 
and should have a moderately warm and genial 
temperature at that time, to induce them to 
flower freely. The letter c before a plant in¬ 
dicates that a cold house, without fire or arti¬ 
ficial heat, is sufficient; s signifies that the 
plant needs stove, or at least warm, treatment, 
that is, the greenhouse should be kept closer, 
warmer, and moister, than would suit other 
things, though good strong plants of many of 
these will often do well in the warmest end of 
an ordinary greenhouse. 


Greenhouse 'plants that mil do mil with 
ordinary care. 


Arum (Calls) Lilies 
(Kusturdia athiopica) 
Ct # Aurlculas 

Begonias, flowering 
tBulbs (Hyacinths, Tu¬ 
lips, <fcc.) 

Calceolarias (shrubby) 
cCarnations 
cChrysanthemums 
♦Kerns (some robust 
kinds) 

Ficus elastics. Cooperi, 
Parcelli, and *repens 


•Fuchsias (some kinds) 
Geraniums (Zonal*) 
Lobelias 
Mimulus 
Musk 

Pelargoniums (show and 
fancy, but not tricolor 
Zonals) 

Petunias (single and 
double) 

t Primulas, Chinese 
CSpinoa japonic* 

V allots purpurea 


Climbers, Ac. 


Cobesa acaudens varie- Solanum jasmlnoides 
gata and jasminiflorom 

Passiflors casrulea sTactonia Von Volxemt 

Plnmbago capensis, and Tropseolum (tuberous) 
rosea cVines 


Annuals. 

Amamnthua in variety Phlox Drummondi 

Balsams Balpiglessis 

sGlobe Amaranth Schizanthus 

Ipomnas Thunbergias 

Plants that will grow and flower well with 
care , special soil, <Cc., or that would be suitable 
for surburban districts. 


tAbutilons 

S*Achlmencs 

Aralias 

t*Azaleas (Ghent and 
American preferable 
to Indian) 

-Cactus, of sorts 
♦Calceolarias, herbace¬ 
ous 

t*Camelllas 
Cannes 
t*Cinerarias 
Coleus (s in winter) 
t Correas 
t Cyclamen 
ctCytisus 
ctDeutzias 

bDr&ctcnas, such as aus¬ 
tralis, congesta, Coop¬ 
eri, nutans, rubra, 
terininalis, and Veltchi 


tEpacris 
GenetylUs 
tUenistas 
^♦Gloxinias 
jHabrotliamnus 
Indigofera 
Lan tanas 

Mesembryanth em uma, 
and a few other suc¬ 
culents 

cMyrtua (Myrtles) 
♦Orange (Citrus in va¬ 
riety) 

sPalms, of sorts 
Rhododendrons (small- 
growing greenhouse 

tTree Carnations 


Many plants, such as Abutilons and others 
will grow and look well, bat it is difficult to in¬ 
duce them to flower except very sparsely. We 
have had fine plants of A. Due de Malakoff 
grown in London, that looked beautiful bat 
never showed a bud ; but as soon as brought 
into the country, burst into full bloom almost 
directly. But this variety is not a free bloomer ; 
the best in this respect are Boule de Neige 
and Darwini tessell&tum, so that yon must not 
expect to get as much bloom from these, and, 
indeed, most liardwooded plants, as in the 
country. But a good deal may be done by 
careful treatment. The bloom of a good many 
plants depends to a great extent ujpon a free 
growth having been made some time previously, 
but this mustbe well hardened or ripened ; this 
is accomplished by exposing the plant to plenty 
of sun and air and a drier atmosphere ; standing or 
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plunging in a sheltered sunny place where prac¬ 
ticable, is a very good way or doing this. If 
the plant does not show for bloom at the 
proper season, even after these precautions have 
been taken, partially witholding water, and 
giving the plant a drier, and, if possible, slight¬ 
ly warmer temperature will often induce the 
buds to show ; when they do so, give plenty 
of water and liquid manure, and treat liberally 
eo as to cause the blooms to develop properly, 
*nd come large and fine. 

Very few of the more delicate New Holland 
plants will do any good j strong plants grown 
in the country and brought into town will look 
well for a time, and with careful treatment 
will perhaps bloom more or less for a year or 
two, but sooner or later they will lose their 
health and appearance by degrees, and the 
blooms may be fewer and poorer till at last there 
are none at all, and after a time the poor thing 
gives up the ghost altogether. And yet, with 
care, we have been able to keep Epacris and 
Correas in a healthy and flowering state for 
years, so that these, with a few others, may be 
taken as exceptions. But you cannot do any¬ 
thing with any kind of Heath (Erica), they in¬ 
evitably and speedily perish. Even such hardy 
things as Deutzias and Genistas, that are such 
profuse bloomers, and so easy to cultivate 
m anything like fresh country air, or even in a 
suburb or small town, though they will grow 
and look well with care, yet the blooms get 
fewer and poorer each year, till in three or 
four years’ time they become but barren cum- 
berers of the ground. 

The only way to get these and other hard- 
wooded plants, such as Azaleas, Ac., to do any 
good, is to take them in hand early, as soon as 
ever the flowering is over, and even this should 
be hastened a little, if possible, as if left to 
themselves, instead of flowering in March or 
April, as they would in the country, it is May 
or June before they will do’so in the heart of a 
large town. As soon as the bloom is over, do 
what pruning is requisite, having previously 
hardened the plants a little, and remove them 
to a light house or pit where they can have a 
a temperature of 60* or 70°, or 10° more for 
Azaleas, and here, with frequent syringings 
overhead, a moist atmosphere, and a liberal 
supply of clear and manure water at the root, 
force them to grow freely for a couple or three 
months, admitting, however, a sufficient 
amount of air to prevent the growth being 
weak or sickly. Then gradually harden off, and 
expose to plenty of sun and air towards the 
antumn, so as to get the new wood well ripened. 
But m such an operation as this, it is of the 
greatest importance that the house or pit em¬ 
ployed should be very light and open, that the 
plants should be kept close to the glass, and 
that each should be allowed plenty of room, 
or the growth made, if at all crowaed or in an 
indifferent light, will be so weak as to be use¬ 
less. 

It is, however, better and simpler to be content 
with quickly growing and vigorous plants, such 
6 ® Geraniums, Petunias, herbaceous Calceolarias, 
&c., that may be raised fresh and frequently 
from seeds or cuttings, that do not need any 
resting period, in which plants invariably get 
debilitated and injured, and that may be grown 
on quickly and flowered before they have suf¬ 
fered much from the unfavourable surroundings. 
Almost the onlv things that can be propagated 
by cuttings, and kept year after year without 
apparent deterioration, are the different varie¬ 
ties of Geraniums and Pelargoniums (always 
excepting the tricolor zonals, which are far more 
delicate than any of the other branches of this 
family), and Fuchsias,;and with, these alone a 
grand display may be made. 

The Herbaceous Calceolaria is a 
flower that is far too little known or cultivated, 
and yet it may be grown, and grown well, any¬ 
where with a little care and the help of glass. 
The flowersof these are so unique, so different 
from anything else, and the splendour and rich¬ 
ness of the colour and markings on some of the 
newer varieties especially are almost unap¬ 
proached by any other flower. We do not say 
that anything equal to Mr. James’ prize winners 
could be grown in St. Thomas’s Street or the 
Borough, but we have had many a plant as fine 
as eye could wish to see, and that wonld have 
taken a prize at most shows, that were grown in 
such a neighbourhood. But these plants mast 
have constant and unfailingattentiop, for they are 


troublesome things, at least to those who con- 
sider it a tronble to attend to them. Once 
checked thoroughly and they never get over it, 
and of all the plants we are acquainted with, 
we know of nothing so liable to be attacked by, 
and that are so speedily and irretrievably 
damaged by green fly as these. So that con¬ 
stant care, band-picking of insects, Ac., is 
necessary ; but there is no flower that grows 
that not only admits of, but is greatly benefited 
by, being petted, to such an extent as the 
Calceolaria. We never fumigate plants with 
tobacco if it can possibly be avoided, they get 
far too much smoke as it is ; so for all kinds of 
insects we depend almost entirely on syringing 
and hand-picking. A piece of pointed stick and 
a sponge and soft brush are very useful. Our 
rule, especially for what are called “dirty” 
plants, such as Cinerarias and Calceolarias, was 
to look over the plants every day or nearly so, 
and if only one insect could be seen, destroy it at 
once, and then it never becomes a hundred. Of 
course, this would not do in large places where 
hundreds of plants are grown, but where only 
a dozen or two of these sort of things are kept 
it is easy enough. The foregoing remarks apply 
to Cinerarias in an almost equal degree; only 
keep them clean and keep them growing, and 
they must flower well. Then take 

Auriculas. —What can be more delicately 
beautiful than these old-fashioned plants ? They 
are not like the last, showy flowers, but they 
have a loveliness entirely their own, and though 
they will, probably, never become general fa¬ 
vourites, still they have made great strides in 
popularity the last few years ; and they are cer¬ 
tain to improve now that more attention is 
being paid to them. Devote as much accom¬ 
modation to these as you can; they will do well 
either in cold houses or frames, and with these 
alone you have a constant object of interest, 
and a show of unsurpassable loveliness each 
spring. 

Carnations, too, are an army in them¬ 
selves, and to anyone possessing a light airy 
house, and no means of heating it, we would 
say, fill it partially, if not entirely, with Carna¬ 
tions in pots. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary , June 13 to 18. 

Sowing Parsley in cold pits for winter use; potting off 
seedling Campanulas; planting out Walcheren, Show's 
W inter White, and White Cape Broccoli ; clearing off 
Cabbage stumps, manuring the ground, and getting it 
dug up ready for another crop; Sowing Giant White Cos, 
the favourite, and All the Year Round Lettuce; potting 
on Cinerarias and Primulas ; sowing Canadian Wonder 
and Long-podded Negro French Beans; potting on Chry¬ 
santhemums and Pelargoniums; cleaning out Potato 
frames and getting them ready for Melons; sowing Cole- 
worts and little Pixie Savoys; dividing and planting 
out double Daisies ; thinning out Pears where hanging 
too thickly ; clipping Box edgings; mulching Peas with 
rotten manure; potting on large Coleuses and Cocks¬ 
combs ; putting sticks: to Fuchsias aud Phloxes and tying 
them; turning gravel walks to give them a fresh appear¬ 
ance ; nailing in all the leading shoots of Plums, Apri¬ 
cots, and Peaches, and giving the latter a good washing 
with the garden engine every evening to keep down red 
spider and other insects; cutting back Ivy where over¬ 
growing windows; sowing Snowball, Red Globe, and 
American Strap-leaf Turnips; planting Grange’s Autumn 
Cauliflower and Purple Sprouting and Adams’ Early 
White Broccoli; sticking two rows of Peas. 

Flower Garden. 

Where beds of late spring flowers are being 
cleared off, Stocks and Asters should be planted. 
These and similar plants form a connecting link 
between the ordinary bedding plants ana the 
varied and beautiful varieties of plants raised 
from seed either as annuals or biennials so use¬ 
ful for mixed borders. Propagate for next 
spring such plants as Pansies, Arabis, Anbrietias, 
and similar early-flowering subjects ; also Prim -1 
roses. Polyanthuses, aud Daisies. These may 
be readily increased by division. The pieces 
detached should be planted in nursery beds in 
partially shaded positions and kept moist by 
good waterings, and shaded with branches until 
rooted. Sow seeds of Forget-me-nots, Sweet 
Williams, Canterbury Bells, Foxgloves, and 
other biennials. Growers of Lilies who may 
have plants of the golden-rayed kind started in 
pots may now transfer them to open spaces in 
Rhododendron beds, the loose soil of which 
suits them exceedingly well, and the shelter and 
partial shade afforded by the shrubs furnish just 
the amount of protection which they require. 


Lilium giganteum also succeeds well in such 
places. They should be planted deeply at first, 
as the bnlbs naturally work up to the surface as 
new bulbs are formed to succeed the old ones. 
Tree Pseonies are now finely in flower and most 
effective. The old Moutan of our shrubbery 
borders is quite eclipsed by some of the newer 
varieties ; but to do them justice they should 
not be crowded overhead by strong-growing 
trees, or impoverished at the root by more 
powerful neighbours; on the contrary, they 
should be grouped in sheltered nooks, the tree 
varieties being margined by herbaceous sorts. 
Anyone looking aboutfor substitutes for ordinary 
bedding plants will find in Paeonies of various 
sorts, Irises in great variety, Delphiniums, 
Pyrethrums, Pinks, and in the host of plants 
that blossom in company with the Rose, abun¬ 
dant material to satisfy the most fastidious taste 
as to variety. 

Holly hooks.—A good supply of water is 
now required ; and if a mulching of good rich 
manure was applied previously, its virtues will 
be washed down to the roots if the water is 
supplied through the coarse rose of a large 
watering-pot. A sprinkling of soot may be 
scattered over the surface of the ground round 
the plants; it annoys worms, which are some¬ 
times troublesome, eatiog holes in the leaves 
and seriously crippling weakly plants. Syringe 
the foliage thoroughly on the evenings of hot, 
dry days, working the syringe so that the under 
sides of the leaves are well wetted. Some of 
the syringes are made with the nozzle hinged, 
so that the water can be squirted upwards with¬ 
out the operator requiring to stoop. 

Glasshouses. 

Some of the hardier varieties of greenhouse 
plants may now be safely trusted outside. These 
will include the earliest Camellias, Azaleap, 
Coronillas, Acacias, and Cytisuses. Choice and 
valuable plants had better remain under glass a 
little longer. In moving plants of this class 
outside some care is necessary, as too Budden 
change often causes them to drop a considerable 
quantity of foliage, which is very detrimental to 
them, as the roots in the majority of cases where 
this foliage dropping occurs suffer to a rimiiar 
extent, and very careful watering will be 
required to prevent the plants from dying a 
lingering death. When first brought from under 
glass, a shady position should be selected fer 
them,' and means must be taken to prevent 
worms from finding their way into the pots. 
Where a naturally shaded spot is not to be 
found, it will bo advisable to take measures for 
covering them with canvas during the sunny 
part of the day ; and a strip of this material 
tied round the pots will be of much advantage to 
the roots, as the too sudden drying of the pots 
during hot days has a tendency to injure the 
roots of plants that are just turned out of pits 
and greenhouses. Young growing stock that 
are required for making into specimens mus 
still be kept growing under glass, and every 
encouragement should be given them at the 
present time, otherwise a season will be lost, 
which is a serious matter with slow-growing 
hard-wooded plants. Give all choice plants 
abundance of light, and ventilate freely night 
and day to keep them short-jointed and sturdy. 

Fruit. 

Orchard Houses. —The trees in unheated 
houses will now be growing vigorously, and the 
size of the fruit will be rapidly increasing. 
Continue to remove a few of the worst-placed 
fruit as the daily manipulation of the trees is 
proceeded with ; but leave a small percentage 
for removal after the stoning is completed. 
Pinch all strong growing shoots, and entirely 
remove any that are likely to interfere with the 
symmetry of the trees before they have time to 
rob the lower and less vigorous growths. 
Syringe twice a day, and give an abundance of 
water of a stimulating character to the roots as 
often as may be necessary. The watering of pot 
fruit trees is one of the main points in success¬ 
ful culture, therefore careful examination of 
every pot should be made before the afternoon 
syringing is performed, when a glance at the 
surface or the side will tell the amateur whether 
the roots have exhausted their store. 

Melons. —Pits and frames that have been 
oleared of bedding plants give excellent crops of 
Melons throngh the autumn When the weather 
is favourable. To attempt the production of 
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highly flavoured fruit without bottom heat is 
labour thrown away ; and, to avoid disappoint¬ 
ment, the centres of the old beds should be 
turned and renovated with a little fresh fer¬ 
menting stable manure, upon which the young 
plants of free hardy kinds, raised, as formerly 
advised, in single pots, may be planted as soon 
as the soil is warmed through, the secret of 
Melon culture with success being free growth 
from the seed to the fruit without a check. 
For frame culture in the autumn the compost of 
pure loam and lime rubble should not be too 
rich, the hills should be well up to the glass, 
and the plants should be sufficiently wide apart 
to admit of the surface roots being influenced 
by solar heat. In making up ordinary manure 
beds care should be taken to keep them as nar¬ 
row as possible consistent with the support of 
the frame, the advantages derived from this 
precaution being economy of material and 
greater facilities for forcing heat from external 
linings into the centre of the bed when the 
fruit is swelling and ripening. 

Strawberries. —Mice and slugs frequently 
do irreparable injury to Strawberry crops ; and 
prospectively, therefore, guard against these by 
at once setting traps for the former, and for the 
latter laying down baits of bran, Cabbage or 
Lettuce leaves, which should be cleared of the 
slu^s night and morning. 

Pears and Plums may now have all their 
breastwood shortened back to two or three 
joints, and the new shoots that are to be left 
lor furnishing the walls should be nailed or tied 
into position ; any side laterals which they may 
produce should be persistently kept pinched in. 
Standards, bushes, or pyramids of the same 
kinds of trees might also be similarly treated as 
regards repression of growth, the process tend¬ 
ing also in a large measure to the clearing away 
of insects, as it is mostly on the young wood 
that these take up their position. 

Cherries. —Remove the superfluous growths 
from Sweet Cherries on walls, and cover with 
netting to protect them from birds. Morellos 
should have th 3 new growths laid in close to 
the walls, and secured with small sticks fixed at 
each end in the boughs of the trees. Morello 
Cherries well repay for liberal manuring; a 
heavy mulching of fresh stable manure applied 
now, and a good watering over it, would nuke 
them safe for the whole season. 

Grape Vines on open walls have made a 
healthy growth and are showing fruit well, 
which only require a hot season to be a good 
crop. Keep the shoots thin and closely laid in 
to the walls, and stop the fruiting shoots at the 
second joint in front of the bunch, and only 
allow one bunch on each shoot. Syringe the 
plants on fine evenings to prevent red spider 
gaining a footing. 

Vegetables. 

Sow Spinach once a fortnight in oool, damp- 
bottomed land that has been deeply worked ; 
in dry weather it is sometimes a disappointing 
crop. Sow Turnips to succeed those just up ; 
burnt earth or ashes from any substance except 
coal has an invigorating influence upon the 
growth of Turnips in dry weather. The Red 
American Stone and Orange Jelly are the best 
Turnips for sowing at this season. Avoid, if 
possible, the necessity for sowing in freshly-dug 
land. If the land has been prepared a week or 
so, the moisture, even in dry weather, will 
have risen by what is termed capillary attrac¬ 
tion, and by drawing the drills rather deeper 
than necessary or desirable early in the spring, 
the seeds may be laid in moist soil, and ger¬ 
mination thereby assisted. 

Continue planting, as opportunity offers and 
space becomes vacant, such crops as Brussels 
Sprouts and early Broccoli. A sufficient 
breadth of spring-sown Cabbages should also be 
planted, giving them room according to their 
kinds ; small varieties, such as Cocoa-nut or 
Little Pixie, will do if they be placed 15 in. 
apart each way, whereas those of the Enfield 
Market class should stand 18 in. asunder in the 
rows with 2 ft. between. Savoys should have 
a similar space allotted to them, according to 

the small or large variety grown. A few sj- 

sown Red Cabbages should also be pi 
18 in. from plant to plant, and the rows 20 in. 
apart. The main crop of Celery may now be 
planted, choosing the first favourable oppor* 


tunity when the weather is showery, for al¬ 
though the plants may not be so large as to 
take any harm in the nursery bed, they will 
receive less check from moving than if planted 
later when they are larger. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


BROAD-LEAVED SAXIFRAGES. 
These, which are sometimes called Megaseas, 
are among the beat of hardy Evergreen plants. 
Their bold, green, bronze-tinted leaves render 
them valuable for grouping on banks or borders, 
whilst their tall branching spikes of flowers, 
which are produced in early spring, are both 



Saxifraga crassifolia. 

showy when on tho plants and useful for cutting 
for vases. The most common kind, and one of 
the best, is S. crassifolia, which is here figured 

Of this there are several varieties, viz., 
media, sibirica, and aureo marmoratis. S. cor- 
difolia is perhaps the best of all that can be 
obtained plentifully, and of this there are several 
new and beautiful varieties having deep rose and 
purple blossoms. In addition to these there are 
8 . ligulata, usually called the Great Strap-leaved 
Saxifrage, not unlike S. crassifolia, which grows 
from 6 in. to 9 in. high, and bears large spreading 
panicles of rosy-white blossoms. Of this there is 
two varieties, named rubra and Rpeciosa ; then 
there are S. purpurascens and S. Stracheyi, both 
beautiful kinds, but as yet too rare to be planted in 
ordinary gardens. The Broad-leaved Saxifrages 
are plants that enjoy a little shade in summer, 
and flower all the better if grown in carpets, or 
cushioned among other plants, and slightly 
sheltered in spring. Obviously the best thing to 
do with them is to make carpets of them under 
trees in favourable spots, for the good reason 
that, in addition to their showy flowers, which 
appear in early spring, their evergreen foliage is 
extremely ornamental. A suitable site should 
be found, and a colony or group from 9 ft. to 
20 ft. across should be established, letting the 
plants come to the edge with their fine leaves, or 
grow back into shade as much as they like, 
sending up their handsome heads of bloom all 
over the noble carpet every spring. As window 
plants these Saxifrages are excellent, and if 
grown in rather stiff loam, and kept well supplied 
with liquid manure, large plants which will 
flower during the winter may be had in com¬ 
paratively small pots. 


Peas are L. grandiflorus, which is not so ram- 

r t in growth, but infinitely handsomer than 
latifolius ; the stems are weaker, and tho 
flowers twice tho size. This I consider the 
handsomest of all. Another species, L. rotund i- 
folius, is comparatively a lower-growing plant 
than any of the family, having some affinity to 
L. latifolius, but neater in habit and excellent 
for stony banks. Another one, L. pyrenaicua, 
is the most rampant of the family, growing 20 ft. 
in a single season, and bearing a prodigious 
quantity of blossoms of a yellowish tint, veined 
with purple. This is a charming kind for run¬ 
ning over the trunks of dead trees and similar 
places. The last which I shall notice is Lathy- 
rus sylvestris, which is one of the gems of our 
native flora, and I have often wondered that it 
is not more sought after and cultivated than it 
is. Its flowers are large and greenish, with pur¬ 
ple veins, and to see this plant as I have seen 
it in Wales, festooning the bushes in open 
places in woods, is a sight worth seeing.—T. W. 

Beautiful Pansies. —Messrs. Dicksons, 
of Waterloo Place, Edinburgh, send us a fine 
collection consisting of forty different Pansies. 
Among these the following are particularly re¬ 
markable for beauty of colour, viz , Holy rood, 
a rich dark purple-blue with yellow eye; W. 
Robinson, a dark velvety maroon, with small 
yellow centre; Brilliant, a fine puce colour ; 
Acme, a beautiful golden yellow ; Pilrig Park, 
a delicate cream coloured sort with striped 
violet centre and yellow eye ; Edina and Snow¬ 
drop, cream coloured, with different centres ; 
Robert Burns, a dark velvety purple with a 
yellow centre marked with purple ; Miss Wal¬ 
lace, rich violet centre bordered with cream ; 
W. E. Gumbleton, an exceedingly handsome 
Pansy, each petal varying from the other in 
shades of orange brown ; General Grant, a varie¬ 
gated maroon with yellow eye ; John Lindsay, 
a plum colour with paler margin of the same : 
Captain Stirling, a fine brown-purple centred 
variety with graduated golden margin ; and 
several others of various shades of lilac. 


Annual Candytufts.— These are ex¬ 
cellent hardy annuals for spring and summer 
wering, when well grown in deep sandy soil. 
They give a variety of colour and abundance of 
blossoms which are very useful for nosegays. 
The seed may be sown in the open ground iu 
August for spring flowering, and in March, 
April, and June for summer and autumn flower¬ 
ing. The common Candytuft (Iberis umbellata) 
is the kind usually found in gardens, but there 
are several other kinds which should be grown 
with it or in preference to it. A good assortment 
would be Coronaria hesperidifolia,white; pumila, 
white, very dwarf ; and umbellata, pale purple. 
Of the latter kind there are several varieties 
which may be added with advantage, viz., 
u. carnea blush; u. atro-purpurea, dark crimson ; 
and u. hybrids nana. There is also a fine 


The Everlasting Pea (Lathyrus lati¬ 
folius).—This is an old inhabitant of our 
gardens, and perhaps one of the hardiest and 
most easily cultivated plants in existence. 
Thriving, as it does, almost anywhere, even in 
court-yards, amongst flags and boulders, it may 
be made to ornament any dead, naked walls, for 
a few bits of it dibbled in among the stones 
under a wall will take care of themselves, as the 
long, leathery roots penetrate to a great depth. 
The white variety of Everlasting Pea has come 
into notice during these last few years. Dif¬ 
ferent coloured kiuds would look well planted 
together so as to form one mass. Such plants 
are peculiarly well adapted for wild, rough, 
stony places, rambling and scrambling over 
bushes and stones. Coddling, and tying, and 
training only spoil them. Other Everlasting 



Common Candytuft (Iberia umbellata). 

carmine flowered kind which was figured in 
Gardening, January 21, 1SS0, which should 
by no means be overlooked. 

Lilium Thunbergianum.— Surely there 
can scarcely be a more gorgeous pot or border 
plant at this season of the year than this richly- 
coloured Lily. Its flowers are so erect, of such 
a brilliant hue, and so abundantly produced, 
that a mass of it would be one of the most effec¬ 
tive objects to be found in a garden. This Lily 
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can be easily grown, and is rapidly propagated, 
voung bulbs being produced freely. Mr. 

1 layes, of Edmonton, sends it in large quanti¬ 
ties to market, and one is led to wonder what 
becomes of all the bulbs thus disposed of. 
Lilies are seldom found in gardens of the aver¬ 
age kind, and Lily fanciers are few indeed com¬ 
pared with the mass of persons who profess to 
grow flowers. The old white Lilium candidum 
is, perhaps, the most common ; then come the 
Tiger and Martagon Lilies, but these are still 
comparatively rare. Gardeners commonly grow 
the varieties of Lilium lancifolium and auratum 
in pots, and these not always successfully ; but, 
still, at times they are found in good form. 
Both Thunbergianum and longiflorum are robust 
border kinds and singularly effective, though 
so very distinct. They should be as eagerly 
nought for and as freely cultivated as L. candi¬ 
dum or other border kinds. Probably the Lily 
has materially suffered from too much coddling. 
Treat it as a hardy (border plant, with good 
culture, and the majority of kinds will do well. 
—D. 

Flowering Boheverias. — Although 
when used for bedding purposes these are un¬ 
desirable, yet some of the varieties of E. secunda, 
when in full bloom, are exceedingly ornamental, 
and the flowers are singularly graceful. The 
stout, hard-wooded character of the stems and 
the firm substance of the flowers render them 
specially permanent when cut, whilst their 
drooping form places them in the front rank as 
regards material for decorations. The variety most 
commonly grown is E. secunda glauca, but the 
best flowering kind is E. secunda major, a 
variety which invariably produces from two to 
three racemes of flowers on each stalk, and thus 
gives, as a rule, double the quantity of bloom 
produced by any other sort.—A. 

Rosa rugosa. —It may be thought folly to 
speak of a single Rose, after tho manner of our 
Wild Dog Rose, as a beautiful object, when the 
acme of perfection is to get everything as large 
and double as possible. Nevertheless, my own 
opinion is that Rosa rugosa is a most lovely 
object on a bank, its large, dark green pinnate, 
glosBy foliage, and flowers of a bright rosy 
crimson being quite unique in their way. 
Rugosa alba aud rugosa fl.-pi. form good com¬ 
panions to the type ; and, in addition to the 
lovely samtner effect which they produce, their 
beauty is enhanced in autumn by clusters of 
large red berries.—J. G. 

Double Meadow Sweet (Spiraea Ulmaria 
flore-pleno).—This dwarf growing Spirica forms 
a charming feature in some of the London nur¬ 
series. It is planted generally on the borders of 
shrubberies and in masses, and in either way, 
where the soil is good and sandy, the plants 
spread freely and throw up strong plumes of 
cream-coloured flowers in abundance.—S. 

Young's Evening Primrose (CEnothera 
Youngi).—This is the best of the Evening Prim¬ 
roses for borders. Whether planted in masses 
and allowed to grow at will, or pegged down in 
front of low shrubs, it is equally effective ; and 
in either case, if the soil be deep and moist, it 
will continue to flower for months.—V. 

Violas for summer and autumn aro easily 
propagated, and these are unsurpassed as 
autumn flowering plants, and they luxuriate in 
a moist climate if the soil be not of a too tena¬ 
cious character. They may be readily propa¬ 
gated out-of-doors with the assistance of a glass 
frame or hand-light early in July. The cuttings 
should be inserted in a mixture of leaf-mould 
and sand, run through a fine riddle, and kept 
moist by means of a fine-rosed watering-pot or 
syringe. When the cuttings are well rooted, 
choose a cloudy, moist day for planting them 
out on a sheltered dry border for the winter ; 
there they may remain till the following March 
or April, when means should be taken to keep 
them from flowering before they are required in 
June. This is done by removing them to a 
north or west aspect, and planting them out in 
leaf-mould only, in order that they will lift with 
good balls, and receive no check in the course of 
being transferred to their summer quarters. The 
point of each plant should also be pinched out, 
and by the time they are required to take the 
place of the spring flowering plants they will be 
well furnished and coming into full flower. 

4963. — Passiflora ooerulea. — This 
seems rather uncertain in hardiness. A large 



one near here survived the winter of 1879-80, but 
succumbed in thelast one. A greatdeal depends 
upon situation and the plant being well estab¬ 
lished. The aspect of the wall should be south 
or west, or nearly so, and the best soil is a light 
sandy loam, not at all rich, with a gravel or well 
drained subsoil. Plant high on a little mound 
of earth, and put out early in summer (May) a 
young plant that has been pretty well cramped 
for a year in a small pot: it will grow during the 
season, and if you put a heap of ashes round the 
root in November, it will take a very hard winter 
to kill it. Mine, thus treated, has lived through 
last winter and is now growing rapidly.—B. C. R. 

4971.—Arum Lilies.— Plunge the pots 
out of doors in the full sun, and give plenty of 
water all the summer. If necessary, repot them 
previously. They may also be turned out of the 


In partially shaded places it does very well. 
Soap-suds may certainly, be employed to water 
Roses and almost any hardy plant. They are 
indeed valuable as manure. The soda will do 
no harm.—J. C. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


Type of Eroad-leavccTSaxlfrage 


Plants for a Cool Greenhouse. —The 
selection of plants for an unheated greenhouse 
is always a difficult matter, inasmuch as even 
the hardiest subjects dislike having their roots 
frozen when confined in either pots, boxes, or 
tubs, a condition that is almost certain to occur 
in severe winters where no fire-heat can be 
applied. A conservatory placed on the north 
side of a dwelling, and consequently shaded by 
it, is in the worst posi¬ 
tion for growing plants, 
and such as will bear 
shade should principally 
be selected. They may 
consist of a few Camel¬ 
lias, Myrtles, the hardy 
Yucca recurvata, 
Chamwrops Fortunei 
or humilis, Acacia lo- 
phantha, Phormium 
tenax, Richardia aethic- 

{ >ica, Agapanthus umbel- 
atus, Aspidistra lurida 
variegata, Campanula 
pyramidali8 (white and 
blue), Lachenalia trico¬ 
lor, Lilium lancifolium 
speciosum, album punc- 
tatum, rubrum, aura¬ 
tum, and eximium. 
These might be placed 
in the open air in spring, 
when frosts are over, ana 
brought into the house 
when cominginto flower. 
A good stock of Chry¬ 
santhemums, grown in 
the open air in pots in 
summer, and taken into 
the house before injured 
by frost in the autumi # 
would be useful, a* 
would also Fuchsias, 
stored away in the win¬ 
ter, out of the reach of 
frost, and brought into 
the house in spring, 
where they would grow 
and flower during the 
summer. There should 
also be a good supply of 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Nar¬ 
cissi, Crocuses, and Scilla 
sibirica in pots; also au¬ 
tumn-sown Stocks, kept 
in pots through the win¬ 
ter, Primulas in pots, es- 

r ially the beautiful 
cortusoidea amcens, 
wintered in a fram<. 
These should be inter¬ 
mixed with some of the 
best pot varieties of 
hardy Ferns. If no 
heating be possible, the 
pots of all plants thst 


are kept in the house 

pots into a bed of good soil, but they are often j through the winter, such as Camellias, Myrtles, 
injured in lifting in the autumn, and they flower and the like, should be well covered with drv 
more freely, though do not grow so largo, when Fern (Bracken) during the time of frost ? 8 

kept in pots. But nlentv of sun and water are ] will doubtless be more or less objectionable ui 


the chief points.—B. C. R, 

4893.—Tulips Failing.—We think that 
the bulbs had not become thoroughly established 
in their pots before beginning to grow. The 
symptoms described often appear in the case of 
late-potted Tulips. The bulbs should be potted 
by October, and then plunged in ashes until 


appearance, but it will be less so than anything 
else that could be employed.—B. 

Begonias as Basket Plants.— The 

improved kinds of tuberous-rooted Begonias, 
now everywhere so abundant, make excellent 
basket plants. In this way their large, bril¬ 
liantly coloured blossoms, which are naturally 


the latter end of January, when they may be 1 of a drooping character, can be seen to advan- 

i- L * J tage, and if grown in good soil and kept well 

supplied with water in a moderately cool, dry 
house, they will produce a charming display for 
months in succession. On rockwork, too, in 
any corner of a conservatory or greenhouse, or 
even out-of-doors in a warm corner, they grow 
and flower freely and are exceedingly effective. 
To tall, light-leaved, sub-tropical plants, in a 
- j 4.u-« W ould add 


brought into the dwelling. Do not bring them 
at once into a warm room, but rather for a 
fortnight or so keep them cool. In this manner 
they are brought along gradually, and come 
strongly into bloom.—J. C. 

4947.— Sweet Brier.— We do not think 
that this would thrive well where it got no sun 
at all. It may live there and linger on for a 
time, but will never grow with native vigour. 


warm, she’ter.d situation, they 
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variety of colour and be ranch more satisfactory 
than plants of other kinds often nsed for such 
purposes.—S. ! 

4803. — Geraniums for Winter 
Flowering*. —Allow me to give a list of 
Zonal Pelargoniums which dowered best with 
me lost winter : "“Hettie, light magenta-purple; 
H. M. Pollett, deep crimson; "“Lizzie Brooks, 
rosy-scarlet; *Kleon, scarlet; D. Thompson, 
crimson ; *Mrs. Whitely, scarlet; Polyphemus, 
scarlet; Rev. A. Atkinson, crimson; *Hy. 
Jacoby, very dark crimson ; "“Aida, light pink ; 
*Titania, salmon ; *Mrs. Strutt, pink; *Lady 
Sheffield, violet-pink; "“Louisa, violet-purple 
(small spots); "“Madonna, rosy-pink, white spot 
on upper petals ; Mrs. Leavers, pink; *Lucy 
Bosworth, bright rosy-pink ; "“Mrs. E. Bennett, 
scarlet; Capt. Nares, scarlet; Sir 11. S. Stan¬ 
hope, crimson; H. H. Crichton, deep crimson, 
white eye ; Lizard, salmon. Those marked with 
a * did best; Hettie I have had in flower 
now ten months.— Sam Weller. 

4949.—Disease in Geraniums.—I have 
observed that the blue, or rather purple 
coloured varieties of these are apt to become 
unhealthy and come to a standstill, though 1 
have never had any so bad as described by 
“A. L. M.” The points to be observed in keeping 
Geraniums in health are : a perfectly sweet and 
rather sandy soil (to secure this turn it about 
in the sun for a day or two before using); free 
drainage, and, if standing on a close stage or 
slab, elevate the plant on another inverted pot; 
a free circulation of air ; and care in watering, 
giving enough, and yet never allowing the soil 
to become sodden. Under these circumstances 
they cannot go wrong.—B. C. R. 

- You do not state how the plants are cir¬ 
cumstanced. Perhaps they do not get enough sun 
and air ; or do you keep the soil in a constantly 
saturated condition ? Geraniums are but little 
liable to disease, but they must get during the 
growing season plenty of light and air. If your 
plants have had too much water and the roots 
look black, shake away all the old soil and 
replace in sandy loam and a little leaf-mould, 
using pots just large enough to contain the roots. 
Water carefully for a time, give plenty, and 
they will soon come out of their unhealthy 
state.—C. 

4900.— Conservatory in Town.— There 
is probably Borne kind of a stage or shelf in the 
small bouse mentioned ; if so, purchase a few 
pots of good scarlet, pink, and white Geraniums, 
a few Fuchsias (Mrs. Marshall and Daniel Lam¬ 
bert or Sedan), some Musk, Petunias, Ac.; 
these will all do well. In the way of climbers a 
common Passion flower, planted in a good sized 
box, is about the best, but as this will not 
flower this year after being removed, get a few 
scarlet Tropseolums of the Lobbianum varieties, 
also Thunbergias, which are splendid annual 
climbers, succeed anywhere, and give a mass 
of flowers; and Ipomrea rubro coerulea and 
limbata elegantissima are very beautiful. For 
future years you may have a plant or two of 
Solanum jasminiflorum and Plumbago capensis, 
both of which will climb and are pretty. Free 
growing kinds of Fuchsias, if planted in a large 
pot or box, will also run many feet and give a 
lovely effect, and good kinds of Clematis usually 
suoceed well.—B. C. R. 

-Good climbers for the roof are Eccremo- 

carpus scaber, Maurandia Barclay ana, and 
Cobsea scandens. Procure healthy, strong 
plants in 44-in. pots, and have them shifted 
into 8-in. pots ; they will then have plenty of 
food through the summer, and will grow 
freely. Almost any kind of soft-wooded plants 
might be grown there, such as Paris Daisies, 
Geraniums, Lobelias, Petunias, Fuchsias, 
Lantanas, Ac. Get them in small pots, and 
shift them into 44-in. pots.—J. C. B. 

4946.— Tradescantia zebrina. — This 
plant requires an average winter temperature 
of 50° to 53°, not thriving well in a cool green¬ 
house, but forming one of the best of window 
plants for a warm room. It should be grown 
in a basket, or the pot should be suspended ; 
the shoots then drooping down form a dense 
curtain of beautifully marked foliage.—J. C. 

4955. — Renovating Azaleas. — When 
Azaleas have come into the unhealthy state 
described it is evident that they must have had 


very bad treatment. Either the soil was not 
suitable, watering was carelessly conducted, or 
the plants have been deprived of their due 
amount of air and light. The first thing to do 
is to re-establish root action, which will be best 
accomplished by first allowing the soil to dry 
out, then turning the plants out of the pots, 
shaking away as much of the old compost as 
possible, and replacing in the same sized pot, or 
even a size smaller, in a sandy compost of good 
fibrous peat. Water carefully, shade from hot 
sun, synnge on fine days, giving air whenever 
the weather is at all warm. Be sure to give 
good drainage. About the latter end of Angust 
turn the plants out into the open air for a 
month.—J. C. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

4898.— Culture of Martynias.— These 
pretty annuals require rather more warmth 
than the generality of this tribe of flowering 
plants. In order to obtain good specimens, 
sow in March or April in gentle warmth, and 
when the young plants are large enough to 
handle, pot them off singly into 2.^-in. pots, 
keep them warm and near the class, but ad¬ 
mitting plenty of air in fine weather. As soon 
as the roots touch the sides of the pots, shift 
into 44-in. pots and place them in a cold frame, 
giving plenty of air and exposing to the open air 
in fine weather. As soon as the buds begin to 
grow feed with liquid manure. Those who have 
no warm house may sow in a cold frame in 
April.— J. Cornhill. 

5070. —Shading Greenhouses. “ E. H. ” 
would get far better results by using whiting. 
Green paint harbours insects and spoils the 
natural beauty and development of plants, for 
when it is on it stays on, on bright and 
dull days likewise, and does more damage 
on cloudy days than it does good on bright 
days. By using whiting you can easily wash 
off if cloudy weather sets in and let the plants 
have natural light without which nothing can 
prosper properly. I have used whiting for over 
twenty years and found it better than any 
other shading.— Nursery Foreman. 

4911.— Making up Bouquets. — When 
Moss is employed in the composition of bou¬ 
quets it is made up into small bundles and 
mounted (tied on with thread) to artificial 
stems, and is then worked in amongst the 
flowers as they are arranged. Rather long green 
Moss is best, putting it together neatly so that 
it may be easily and firmly tied on.—0. B. 

4964.—Rhododendron Buds Turning 
Brown. —We find this to be no uncommon 
occurrence this year, and attribute it to the 
severe winter in combination with the chilling 
drying winds experienced this spring. The 
weaker specimens are most affected. A dry 
state of the soil too would account for it.—J. C. 

4896.—Plant for Centre of Bed.— You 
cannot well have anything better than Biota 
elegantissima, which preserves its beautiful 
golden tinge throughout the year, and does 
not grow too fast. Failing this, we would 
plant Retinospora leptoceada, one of the neatest 
of evergreens.—J. C. B. 

4960.— Brunsvlgia JosephinSB.— Freely 
expose the bulb to the full influence of the sun, 
standing it on a shelf near the glass so that it 
gets a good roasting, then when growth com¬ 
mences again feed liberally with liquid manure. 
—J. C. 

Oobbett’s Indian Corn.— If “J. R. N.” 
will kindly inform me why I, a private gentle¬ 
man, should be expected to spend my time in 
enclosing cobs of Indian Corn gratis to about 
one hundred applicants, he shall command my 
time, now and always. If he has forwarded 
to me stamps and has received no answer, if he 
will write to my address, correctly given in the 
last Gardening Illustrated, I will gladly send 
him as much Corn as lie wishes, or rather as 
much as I have left, after supplying those 
gentlemen who have forwarded the stamps 
asked for the seed which they required.— 
F. Fane. 

4971.—Arum! Lilies.— 1 These may either 
be grown on in pots, or be planted out during 
the summer, the latter method giving the 


finest plants. Choose a somewhat sheltered*, 
shaded situation, and make the soil very fine,, 
adding to it some well decayed manure. Pull 
the plants to pieces and set each one separately 
some 12 in. apart; water copiously in hot weather, 
sprinkling overhead, and pot up again by the 
beginning of September, or the offshoots may be 
put into 44-in. pots, and grown along in the or* 
dinary way. If large specimens are desired, and 
they are very effective for conservatory decora¬ 
tion, shift into the next sized pots as soon as 
their growth commences.—J. C. B: 

4963.—Pasaifiora coerulea. — Although 
this climber is commonly termed hardy, it is 
not so in the true sense of the word, only to be 
relied on to maintain its freshness unimpaired 
in the very mildest districts of Great Britain ; 
therefore, to obtain anything like a true idea of 
its worth, it should get some protection against 
such hard winters as we have lately experienced. 
In a general way this climter has merely the> 
younger branches injured, but sometimes it geta 
quite cut down to the ground, so that on the= 
approach of hard weather, the whole of the 
plant should be enveloped in mats, gathering: 
the wood together to facilitate the operation. 
The best way is, about November, to cut back the 
growths a little, and bring the shoots togetheir 
in readiness for covering.—J. €. 

4982.— Cockroaches in Kitchens.— r 
should recommend Albert ” to get a young: 
hedgehog, and keep it in his kitchen. It wilt 
clear away all the cockroaches in a few months. 

I tried every other plan that I could hear of 
in an old house that was infested with them* 
and nothing was of any use until I got a hedge¬ 
hog. We fed him with bread and milk, andne 
soon became tame, but would sleep all day and 
come out during the evening to feast on tbs 
cockroaches. We had him about two years, at 
the end of which time he was accidentally 
killed; but he had done his work so effectually* 
that no cockroaches appeared again while wo 
remained in the house.—A. S. 

4742.— Heating with Drain Pipes.—I 
found when heating with draining pipes that 
9-in. ones did best, bnt the game is not 
yrorth the candle. I could not maintain a 
regular heat, for in winter, when the fire burnt 
clear, up *rent the ther., of course, to 60?, 
and went quicker down to 30°. I got a boiler 
and pipes, Ac., and with them kept a tempera¬ 
ture of 55° all the big frost.—S am Weller. 

4267.—Moving Rose Cuttings.—It is 
rather late for transplanting them, and if they 
are not much crowded we would allow them to 
remain until October, otherwise it would be 
better to lift them at once. Transplant with 
great care, water and sprinkle in hot weather, 
and stick in a few branches of evergreens to 
create a little shade nntil they are well esta¬ 
blished.—J. C. 

4972.—Pelargonium with Deformed 
Flowers.— Some varieties are very subject to 
produce malformed blooms, but, generally speak¬ 
ing, they are caused by imperfect root action. 
All that you can do is to grow the plant as well 
as possible ; the greater vigour the Icsb liability 
to deformity.—C. B. 

4968.— Rose and Clematis Cuttings. 

—Rose cuttings should be put in as soon as the 
flowers fade, choosingfreeyoungwood. Clematis 
cuttings may be taken off about the beginning 
of September. Cut them to three joints ana 
insert them firmly in some shaded place, leaving 
only the topmost eye and leaf above ground.— 
J. C. B. 

4009.—Climbing Tropseolums.— Cooper! U one 
of the boat, to which may be added Perfection, Coronet, 
Mrs. Treadwell, and canariensc. Plant about 3 ft apart. 
—J. C. 

5003.— Roses for Conservatory. —White—Mdm«. 
Lachnrme, Souvenir de laM&lmatson; both are Rood under 
glass. Without sceut. the pureBt white is Mabel Moi risen 
Crimson—Monsieur E. V. Teas.—W. II. 

4956,—Ply on Roses.— Soft soap is quite as good. 
Indeed better than castlle soap, and less expensive 
Dissolve 3 07,. In a quart of water, strain through a cloth 
and make up the gallon of liquid. Syringe with the 
Bume.—C. 

6666—Weigelas—Will you give me a few b nti on 
the culture of these plants?—A.B.C. [Plant them out 
in ordinary garden soil in a sunny situation, and let them 
alone. If Tor forcing, pot in autumn, and place in green¬ 
house during winter.] 

4949— Disease In Geraniums. — Take all *oil 
sand especially) previous to potting to kill a.I insects in 
i, and that small white worm in tand which, uhen.bbng 
baked, will come out in hundreds. Look to the drainage 
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and do not be frightened of pruning the roots; keep 
close till established.—S am Weller. 

6018.—Fixing 1 Coil Boilers.—After much experi¬ 
ence in building such things (fireplaces) I now leave it 
to be done by a good bricklayer, and it has paid bast to 
do so.—S am Weller. 


s:7L— Acacia lophantha.— A. c. E .—This is best 
raised from seeds sown in a warm frame or greenhouse 
in spring. 

6072.— Tenant Removing Greenhouse and 
Trees.— I am a weekly tenant and have built a green¬ 
house in my garden, the foundation of which is built - f 
brick, the top, as usual, wood and glass. Can I remove 
this greenhouse or any portion of it? [Yon cannot 
legally remove your greenhouse without the consent of 
the landlord; neither can you legally take away trees 
or shrubs which you have planted. It Is, however, only 
very selfish landlords that interfere in such matters, or, 
at least, they generally allow the out-going tenant to 
make terms with the Incoming one.] 

6673 .—Joseph Weaver .—We know of no book on the 
subject likely to suit you. 

5074. — Cutting Pots.— W. G. H.—kt any pottery 
where flower-pots are made. 

5075. —Seneca.—Yon must consult a solicitor; yours 
is rather a complicated question. 

5076. —Bulbs After Flowering.—Having a lot of 
Tulips, Crocus, and Snowdrops that have now done 
llowrrlng, what must 1 do with them now? Some of 
them are in pots In the house and some are In the gar¬ 
den.—A. G. [Plant them all permanently in a border of 
good soil. 1 

5077. — Mercury.— Jfrs. J. D. D .—Procure roots, and 
plant early in Bpring In rich ground. 

5078. — Pinching Marrows and Cucumbers.— 
Which is the best way to grow Marrows and Cucumbers 
out of doors ?—to let them grow naturally or pinch them 
back, as you would In a frame ?—E. H. G. [Let them 
grow naturally ] 

5079. — Copings over Peach Trees.— C. F. S.— 
It will be better to remove the coping if yon can do so. 

6080 .—Dividing Polyanthuses and Primroses. 
The present is agood time to divide these if you can 
keep them well watered afterwards; or you can wait till 
August or September. 

5081.— Straggling Azaleas.—What am I to do 
with two large vigorous shoots one of my Azaleas has 
thrown up from the base on each side, spoiling the round 
drooping form of the plant ?- M rs. F. [Cut them off]. 

6081 -Shrivelled Vine Leaves.— Rev. J. G., Isle 
of Wight. —If you will send us a shoot with leaves on it 
we may be able to tell you the cause of the leaves shrivel¬ 
ling, but we cannot tell from the specimens sent. 

5081—Camellias.— Reader.— You can get them at 
any good nursery. 

50Si.—Flr Tree Oil.- G. T. J .—From any large 
Beed shop. 

5085. -Green Fly on Plante.— Emilie Roberts.— 
Fumigate with Tobacco smoke, or syringe or dip the 
plants in Quassia water, made by boiling 4 oz. of Quassia 
chips in a gallon of water. 

5086, -Guano Water.— Is water in which gnano 
has been steeped useful for Peas and other vegetables ? 
and what quantity of guano may be used to 4 gallons 
of water f—B. W. [A 3-in. flower-potful of guano to 
4 gallons of water will make a first-rate stimulant for 
Peas and other vegetables.] 

6057.— Strawberries not Fruiting.—l have 
planted on a south border a number of Strawberry 
plants, which have grown remarkably strong, but show 
no signs of blossom. What is the cause ? This is now 
the second year with them.r-ONE Anxious to Know. 
[You have evidently got hold of a barren sort. You will 
have to destroy them and get plants from a good stock, 
which is no difficult matter if yon go to a respectable 
place for them.] 

Nelly.— The best book on the subject is Gardening 
Illustrated. 

J. S .—We do not know the plant you speak of. Do 
yon mean Althea frutex ? 

Constant Subscriber.— For obvious reasons we cannot: 
recommend tradesmen. , 

Names of Plants.—Fury.—1. Cydoma japonic®; 
S, Persian Lilac; 8, Dactyl Is glomerata ; 4, single Rocket; 
5, Viburnum, of some kind.- Clover.— 1, Spiraea cal¬ 

losa ; 2, CoTonilla Emerus ; 3, Saxifraga cotyledon ; 4, 

Mitella cordifolia.- Alfriston. — Double Kerria ja- 

ponlca.- Fortescue .—Echeveria secunda crlauca. It 

may be planted out during summer.- It. C .—Bocconia 

cordata.- W .—Stachvs lanata.- J. C. —Dendroid urn 

macrophyllum.- J. D.—l and 2, Varieties of Aucuba 

japontca; 3, species of Daphne.- A. L. A.—1, Geum 

•mreiun; 2,'Ranunculus aconitifolius fl.-pl.; 8, notin 

flower; 4, Franco* sonchlfolia.- W. D.—l, Myosotis 

palostris (probably); 2, M. sylvatica. 


QUERIES. 

Rules for Correspondent*.—A U eommvnica- 
tions for insertion in the paper, and all questions and 
answers should be addressed to the Editor. Letters 
relating to subscriptions, advertisements, and other 
business to the Publisher. In every ease the. name 
and address of the sender is required, in addition to 
any nom do plume to be used in the paper. QUERIED 
must be written clearly and concisely cook on a separate 
piece of paper and on one side of the paper only 
Answers to Queries should always bear the number and 
title of the query answered. Querists who do not find 
their answers in the usual department will find them 
in the body of the paper. NAMING PLANTS —Four 
plants, frttus, or flowers only can be named at one time, 
and this only wh*n good specimens are sent. We da not 


undertake to name varieties of florist flowers, such as 
Fuchsias, Geraniums, Azaleas. In consequence of the 
large circulation of Gardening Illustrated, it is 
necessary to go to Press a long time before its publi¬ 
cation. Therefore , readers will see the impossibility of 
inserting their questions the week they are received, 
and they would greatly help us by sending them at 
early as possible in the preceding week. 

To the Trade.— Nurserymen are requested to send 
copies of their catalogues to us as soon as published. 

5083. — Thripa on Plants.— My garden Is infested 
wiih insects which I am told are thrips. Polyanthus, 
Lobelia, Ranunculus, Sweet Peas, Roses, and Lettuce 
have been attacked. The leaves are covered with in¬ 
sects, and are soon tamed almost white and glazed. 
Will syringing with toot water have any effect?—J. W. 

5089. —Summer Pinching Fruit Trees.—Will 
some one explain the method or pinching off the summer 
shoots of fruit trees such as Pears, Gooseberries, and 
Currants?— Armiokr. 

5090. — Renovating Asparagus Beds.—What it 
the best way of renovating an Asparagus bed? May 

J dants be inserted on a bed that does not teem to yield a 
air quantity of Grass ?—Armiokr. 

6091.— Piping for Greenhouse.— Will any ex¬ 
perienced reader inform me how many feet of 4-ln. hot- 
water piping will be required to heat a span-rooted 
greenhouse 12 ft. by 9 ft. and 9 ft. to the apex of the 
roof? I want to keep It up to 45® or 50° in the winter.— 
Guillaume. 

6092.-Gooseberry Trees not Fruiting.— lb the 
latter part of March I planted a quantity of Gooseberry 
trees in land newly ploughed. Under each tree I placed 
a thick layer of cow dung. I have not watered or done 
any thing with them sinceexcept placing thread on some 
of them. The plants have looked very healthy right 
away. I had also plenty of bloom which has come to 
nothing; most of them are not likely to have any fruit 
on. The soil is very light and dry. Should I have 
watered them ? Will some one inform mo what 1 ought to 
do with them?—N kllv. 

5093.— Hardy Azaleas.— Are sweet-scented hardy 
Azaleas beat simply out-of-doors or turned out of pot, 
and should they be pruned, and when should they be 
taken in again ? How can I strike cuttings from them ?— 
Fortescub. 

5004.—Bulbs Lying Dormant.—I had some roots 
of Ornithogalum arabicum which flowered in May. 1879; 
they died down as other bulbB after flowering, and since 
that time have never shown the least shoot or leaf. I 
examined them about six weeks ago, and found the roots 
perfectly sound and putting out fresh fibres, hut still 
no sign of growth above ground. Can this be accounted 
for?-C. C. Yongb. 

6095.— Propagating Deutzias.— When Is the rig'.t 
time to take cuttings ofDeutzia, and how ought they to 
be treated?—A. C. E. 

5096 —Bedding Primroses.— I propose to bed out 
some Primroses next spring; will anyone tell me the 
proper time to collect the roots? also whether they 
should Imj transplanted direct from the wood to the bed 
in which they are intended to bloom, or whether the 
plants will stand a double shift ?-II. 

6097.— Lopping Elms.—Are old Elm trees danger¬ 
ous nt this season, and can they be lopped without Injury 
wheu In full leaf ?-Enquirer. 

6098.— Propagating Bankaian Roses.—win 
some one inform me the best way of propagating the 
Banksian Rose ? I have seen hints as to the pruning of 
it in Gardening Illustrated, but not the best way of 
propagating it, and should be glad of a few hints.— 
GEM. 

6099.— Fixing the Bark on Out-down Trees. 
—Con anyone inform me whether there is ray method 
of fixing the )ark of the silver-skinned Birch after it in 
cut down ? I am building a summer house of it, and I 
fear the skin will peel off in time.— Rob Roy. 

5100.— Cutting Down Wallflowera -Would it 
in any way interfere with my Wallflowers flowering next 
year to cut them down close to the ground after they 
have done flowering, as they take up so much room ?— 
E. H. G. 

5101.— Maggots in Onions.— What preventive 
or cure is there Tor maggots destroying young Onions ?— 
Subscriber. 

5102.— Solanum Dropping its Leaves.—I have 
got a Solanum which grows very quick, but drops all its 
leaves. Can ray reader tell me she cause?—W. L. 

5103.— Plan tans on Lawns.— What Is the best 
method of destroying Plantains on a lawn?—S pring- 
field. 

5104— Propagating Oleanders.— I should be 
glad of fall particulars as to propagating these plants, 
the kiud and size of cuttings, and also when to strike 
them.—L. J. 

6106.—Begonias for Exhibition.—I have a very 
fine collection of Begonias, named and otherwise, single 
and double, and wish to exhibit at local shows Which 
point or points should I go in for? 1, specimen blooms, 
as one does fer Chrysanthemums ; 2, well-groan plants; 
3, combined growth and bloom; 4, quality of bloom ; 
5, size of plant. Any advice would be gratefully received. 
-Heath End. 

lid.-Hot-water Pipes Rusting.— What is the 
!>est plan to prevent the pipes in a conservatory rusting, 
as it gl ves them a very unsightly appearance ? Would It 
be well to give them a coat of ordinary paint? oris there 
some special preparation for the purpose ?- A. 

6K7 —Show Pelargonium Leaves Spotted - 
tv hat is the cause and cure of this ? Mine have all gone 
Bpotted In two nights.-J. S. W. 

5108 . —Tuberoses. — Do Tuberoses require a high 
temperature during the whole of the growing season, or 
only when first started ? When should bulbs planted 
now be in bloom ? what sized pot do they re quit e ? and 
to what height do they grow?—F. B. I 

5109 ,— Saving Aster Seed.— Will someone inform ' 


me if I can ripen Aster seed In a frame if I put the lights 
on at blooming time, so as to keep the seeds and flower? 
dry ? and if I save the seed, will it produce flowers as 
double as the flowers I save it from and ihe same colours 
I have Victoria, large Pwony-flowered. Bouquet, and 
Chrysanthemnm-flowered, rad I should like to save my 
own seed if it will come true. Will someone who has 
grown their own seed kindly give me some information 
on the Bublect?— Pkepino Tom. 

5110. — Plant Stands.— I have had some barrels cut 
in two, and covered with Virgin Cork, to arrange in a row 
in front of the house. On wnat kind of pedestals would 
they look best mounted t I intended to place them on 
blocks of Elm covered with its own bark, but cannot tell 
whether blocks as broad as the tub or narrower would 
look best. Wbat plants would look most effective 
planted in them? Geraniums, creeping Lobelia, Nastur¬ 
tiums, Golden Feather, and Calceolarias I have. 8honld 
not every second one be planted differently ?—F. 

5111. —Lily Stem Broken off.— I have a Lllium 
auratum which was about to flower, but has been 
accidentally broken down. On pulling at the stem 'it 
came clean away from the bulb. What should I do with 
it ?-Li«gdkn Hazel. 

6112. — Woodllce in Conser vatory.—I have a 
small conservatory heated up to «6'\ There is a quantity 
of ornameutal cork in it.underneath which large numbers 
of woodllce have congregated. They come out at night 
and destroy young plants. Can anyone inform me how 
host to get rid of ihem effectually ?—Subscbiber. 

5113.— Roses |for London. —Would some one 
kindly give me the name of a climbing Rose which would 
be likely to grow in the neighbourhood of London, viz., 
Kingsland? W.E. A. 

5U4.—Drying Ivy Leaves.— I wbh to know the 
best way to ary tne common Ivy leaves for Are screens, 
so as to preserve the green appearance as much as pos¬ 
sible.— Flos. 

5115. —Apple Tree not Frulting.-I planted an 
Apple tree here four years ago. it hau a good show of 
blossom this year for the first time, and looked quite 
healthy until 28th May, when the blossoms began to 
shrivel up and fall off. The tree is now bare. Can ray 
reader tell me the cause, and how to prevent it in 
future ? The tree stands on the edge of a bank about 
5 ft. high .—apple Tree. 

5116. —Cucumbers Failing.—I have a greenhouse 
40 ft. by 12 ft., span roof, with two rows of 4-In. pipes all 
round, and which run under ihe beds. I have the beds 
planted with Cucumber plants. The beds, pirate, <fec., 
are in all respects treated similar to those of my neigh¬ 
bours, only they are successful rad I am not. Tempera¬ 
ture and watering is attended with care. I find that* 
when my plants are looking remarkably healthy and 
vigorous they are struck sick. Sometimes one leaf, 
sometimes two, droop, and show brown spots varying in 
size in several places. They nre trained on trellis under 
the glass. The glass, which is thick and frosted, is not, 
I im afraid, the proper kind. I have whitewashed the 
glass, but it does not prevent the leaves blistering and 
almost turning white in several parts. I have had 4 
square ft. taken off and replaced with thin clear glass. 
Under this there is a scorched Cucumber plant. It does 
not appear to get any worse. I am going to give it a 
trial.—R oystonB. 


HOME FARM. 


Precautions to be Taken by 
Fanners against Fire.— The following 
excellent directions are by Mr. Beaumont, the 
secretary of the County Fire Office : Forbid 
your men to use lucifer matches, smoke, or light 
pipes or cigars, destroy wasps’ nests, or fire off 
guns in or near the rick-yard, or to throw hot 
cinders into or against any wooden out-building 
on the farm, on pain of instant dismissal. Place 
your ricks in a single line, and as far distant 
from each other as jou conveniently can. Place 
hay-ricks and corn-stacks alternately ; the hay¬ 
rick will check the progress of the fire. Keep 
the rick-yard, and especially the spaces between 
the stacks and ricks, clear of all loose straw, 
and, in all respects, in a clean and neat state. 
The loose straw is more frequently the means 
of firing than the stack itself. Have a pond 
close to the rick-yard, although there may ba 
but a bad supply of water. When a steam 
thrashing machine is to be used, place it on the 
lee side of the stack or barn, so that the wind 
may blow the sparks away from the stacks. Let 
the engine be placed as far from the machine aa 
the length of the straw will allow. Have the 
loose straws continually cleared away from the 
engine; see that two or three pails of water 
are kept constantly close to the ash-pan, and 
that the pan itself is kept constantly full of 
water .—How to Make Home Happy, 


Notice. —Readers who possess the Garden 
Annual will greatly oblige the Editor by sending 
him the names qf any good gardens m their 
vicinity omitted from it, and by making any 
needed corrections in it. Convenient printed forms 
for filing up will be sent by return qf post on 
application to the Editor, " Garden Annual,” 87, 
Southampton Street, Strand, W.G,. 
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THB HOUSEHOLD, 

LETTUCES. 

From time immemorial the Lettuce has oocnpied a 
most distinguished plaoe in the kitchen garden. The 
Jews eat it without preparation with the Paschal 
lamb. The opulent Greeks were very fond of the 
Lettuces of Smyrna, whioh appeared on their tables 
at the end of a feast; the Homans decided that this 
favourite dish should be served in the first course 
with eggs. 

Culture.—In order to grow good Lettuces a deep, 
rich soil and abundance of water are necessary. To 
keep up a succession all the year round pits or frames 
are necessary, to protect them during winter; or if 
plants are potted in autumn, and placed on the 
shelf of a greenhouse, fresh, crisp Lettuce may be 
bad during winter and spring. The first sowings of 
the year should be made in February or March on 
a hotbed, or under handligbts on a warm bank or 
border, and the plants be pricked out to their per* 
manent quarters when large enough. Sowings after 
May should be made in drills, and the plants 
thinned out to a proper distanoe apart. August and 
September sowings supply plants for winter and 
spring use. The brown Cos varieties are the best 
for winter, and the white and green Cos and Cab¬ 
bage varieties for summer. Most of the cities and 
1 <rge towns in England, and, indeed, in Western 
Europe, are supplied in winter and spring with 
tender aod excellent Lettuces from the market 
gardens round Paris, where in a cold and harsh 
climate they are grown under the cloche in very 
rich and light earth, the glass not being raised at all 
for the winter and early Bpring culture, except at 
the time of planting or transplanting. No ventilation 
is given, in fact. 

Materials for Salad.—Lettuces which are to be 
used for salads ought to be newly-gathered and 
young. The thick bitter stalk should be cut off, and 
the outer leaves, or any which are in the least 
decayed, removed. The great secret in preparing 
Lettuce salad is to have it perfectly dry; every drop 
of water left in a salad tends to spoil it, no matter 
what amount of skill is bestowed upon the dressing. 
In order to insure this look carefully over each leaf, 
and those which are perfectly free from insects or 
grit do not wash. The rest must be well cleansed 
in water and dried in a napkin until not a bit of 
moisture remains. The French are careful to 
break the Lettuces with the fingers, as 
they maintain that the contact with steel 
spoils the flavour of the salad. Chop up 
finely a small quantity of Tarragon and Chervil and 
sprinkle them into the salad. A piece of crust 
rubbed with Garlic lightly tossed over with the 
Lettuce and then removed is considered by many 
a great improvement. 

Oil and Vinegar.—Oil, which plays the most im¬ 
portant p irt in the Frenoh salad, should be of the 
very finest quality, and can be procured at Perelli 
ltocco’s, Greek Street, Soho, or Bartolotti’s, in 
Gerrard Street. There should be a taste of olive in 
it, but not so Btrong as to be disagreeable, and the 
colour should be golden. It is also necessary, to 
insure a good salad, to have vinegar made from 
wine and clarified until it is almost as clear as 
water. The stronger it is the better, and a very 
small quantity suffices.. The proportion of oil is 3 
to 1 of vinegar, but this must of course depend on 
tiste. The proportion of the dressing of a salad 
must be such, that when the two have been 
thoroughly mixed together, no dressing shall 
remain at the bottom of the bowl. The pepper and 
salt used for salad making should be of the finest 
powder. 

The True Lettuce Salad.—Sir Henry Thom¬ 
son gives a short and clear description how to make 
this, which has nothing in common with what is fre¬ 
quently served in England. “ The materials must be 
secured fresh, and not be too numerous and diverge, 
must be well cleansed and washed without handling, 
and all water removed as far as possible. 11 should be 
made immediately before the meal, and be kept cool 
until wanted. Very few servants can be trusted to 
execute the simple details involved ia cross-cutting 
the Lettuce or Endive, but two or three times in a 
roomy salad-bowl; in placing one B&lt9poonful of 
salt, and half that quantity of pepper in a table¬ 
spoon, which is to be tilled three times consecutively 
with the best fresh olive oil, stirring each briskly 
until the condiments have been thoroughly mixed, 
and at the same time distributed over the salad. 
This is next to be toBsed well, but lightly, until 
every portion glistens, scattering meantime a little 
finely-chopped fresh Tarragon and Chervil, with a 
few atoms of Cbives over the whole. Lastly, bat 
only immediately before serving, one small table¬ 
spoonful of mild French or Italian wine*vinegar is 
u> be sprinkled over all, followed by another tossing 
of the salad. 

English Salad Dressing.— The following, 
from " Hound the Table,” may be taken as the com¬ 
mon form for mixing together the ingedients whioh 


compose a salad dressing: 11 Pnt the hard boiled 
yolks of eggs into a bowl and smash them with a 
wooden spoou ; add the mostard, pepper, and salt, 
and thoroughly mix them; then proceed to pnt in 
the oil, a little at a time, never adding more until 
yon have so rubbed what is in the bowl that it 
presents an uniform texture. When you have put 
in all the oil, add any sauce (such as Worcester, Ac.) 
which you may wish to use; but be careful not to 

{ >ut in too much. Last of all, pour in the vinegar, 
ittle by little, and keep on rather beating than 
stirring the mixtnre for about five minutes. At 
this stage of the proceedings you may taste the 
dressing, and make any alteration which you think 
necessary; bat it oaght to require none. You now 
put in all the herbs. Onions, Ac., whioh you may 
wish to use as condiments, i.e., chopped up small; 
mix them thoroughly with the dressing, and then 
pnt in the salad, whioh most be thoroughly 
mixed. ” 

Cooked Lettuce.—It is not generally known in 
this country that Lettuce is one of the finest of 
vegetables when cooked like Cabbages or similar 
greens ; but a Parisian housewife as frequently goes 
to market to buy a bunch of Lettuces for boiling as 
for making salad. 

Boiled Lettuce. —Remove all or most of the 
green leaves, and parboil your Lettnce in fast boil¬ 
ing water, containing a sufficient quantity of salt, till 
they are quite limp. Take them out and throw 
them into cold water, then drain and wipe them dry 
in a cloth. Now mince them moderately small, and 
finish cooking them in a saucepan containing some 
butter, a little flour, pepper, Ac, according to 
taste. The saucepan may be previously rubbed 
with garlic; and in the process of cooking they 
should be moistened with a little stock or broth, or 
even water- In this latter case a liaison, i.e., the 
yolk of an egg with a squeeze of lemon, may be 
stirred in at toe time of serving. 

Stewed Lettuce.— Wash the Lettuces; boil 
them in salt and water till tender; drain, and put 
them in cold water for half an hour; chop them 
fine, and put them in a saucepan with a little fresh 
butter, adding pepper, salt, and a little cream, and 
stir till it boils. A little chopped Onion may be 
added. 

Lettuce Stewed with Green Peas.— Take 
two good-sized Lettuces; wash them carefully; 
remove the stalks and theonter and decayed leaves; 
sprinkle a teaspoonful of salt over them, and let 
them lie in cold water fora couple of hours; drain 
them, cut them into slices, and put them into a sauce¬ 
pan with a quart of joung and treshly-shelled green 
Peas, a piece of butter the sizeof an egg rolled thickly 
in Hour, half a quarter of a pint of good stock, and 
a little pepper, salt, and pounded sugar. Cover 
closely, and simmer gently nntil the Peas are 
tender. 

Lettuce, Mint, and Peas Stewed.— Take the 
hearts of four Lettuces, cut them small, put them 
into a stewpan with three pints of young green Peas 
and a little green Mint chopped ; add pepper and 
salt; then take a lump of batter the size of an egg, 
and mix it well with the vegetables, taking care not 
to bruise the Peas; then add two tablespoonfuls of 
pump water, a bit of ham, aud a whole Ouion. Put 
them on the fire to stew until tender; twenty 
minutes will suffice, shaking the pan constantly to 
prevent its burning; when tender, take out the ham 
and Onion, and add a piece more butter rolled iu 
flour and } pint of cream; boil all together for five 
minutes, aud add a teaspoonful of pounded loaf- 
sugar. 

Lettuce Stalk Preserves.— When Lettuces are 
running to seed, take the stalks while tender, and 
when about 16 in. or 18 in. high, peel them aod cut 
them into lengths of from 1 in. to 3 in.; put them 
in spring water, changing it daily for six days or 
until the stalks are very clear. Remove all remain¬ 
ing strings or fibres, and boil the stalks for a few 
minutes in spring water, but not till they are soft. 
For every pound of fruit take a pint of water, a 
pound of sugar, and an ounce of good white ginger 
previously Boaked and scraped ; boil, and Bkim the 
syrnp till clear. (It is better to add only one-third 
of the sugar at first, and the remainder by degrees 
at each boiling). While the syrup is boiling, add 
the rind of one Lemon pared very thin and cut in 
shreds- When the svTup is clear, remove it from 
the fire, and when cold pour it over the Cucumbers. 
Lettuce stalks, Ac., having first dried them with a 
cloth. Let the whole stand a day or two, then 
draw off the syrnp, bringj it to the boiling point, 
having added another third of the sugar, skim it 
well, and when cold poor, it over the fruit 
again. There should be sufficient syrup to cover the 
fruit. Repeat the operation on alternate days for a 
fortnight or more, occasionally adding a little more 
sugar, and if not sufficiently strong of ginger, add a 
little essence of ginger before pouring the syrup 
on the fruit for the last time. The juice of a Lemon 
may be added to the syrnp previously to completing 
the last boiling. 


POULTRY* 

Dari for Fowls.—Ay ill “Amateur Alectry- 
clegist ” kindly say where Dari is to be obtained for 
feeding poultry, as I have often tried to get some, 
but could never succeed ?— St. Kitts. 

Langshan Fowls.—Will some one give me a 
fall description of Langshaa fowls P—M. H. G. 

Spots on Eggs.—Can any reader inform me 
what causes minute spots to appear inside the shells 
of eggs (similar to what would appear on stale 
eggs) that have only been two or three daya laid ? 
I keep them in an egg rack in a store room. Is 
there any way of preventing it, as it spoils their 
appearance ?—J. A. D. 

Nest for Sitting Hen a-As I have often 
noticed questions asked in Gardening Illustrated 
respecting the best kind of nest for sitting bens, I 
may state that I have foun d a good sized cheese- 
box answer well. I put a thick sod at the bottom 
which is made to fit the box, and a layer of stew 
cut 2 in- or 3 in. long on the top; the deep Bides keep 
draughts off the hen and the eggs from rolling out. 
—J. A. D. 

Fowls Losing their Feathers —Will some one 
who is oonvemant with the ailments of poultry 
kindly inform me of an effectual remedy in the oae* 

1 am about to describe ? I have 13 hens and 3 
cocks (barn-door fowls), 7of last year's brood and the 
remainder two years old. For the last twoor three 
months all the hens, excepting those sitting and 
brooding, have lost their feathers on the back, 
appearing as it' they were broken short off. They 
have a field and two good runs, and are well fed on 
pieces from the house, mixed with Bran, also on 
Wheat, Barley, aud Indian Corn, and occasionally 
on Spratt’s Poultry Food, and are kept scrupulously 
clean. Any information will be thankfally received. 
—G. E. E. 

Boup in Fowls.—Fowls sometimes, when ill-fed 
and kept in a close damp plaoe, are affected with 
what is called roup. The Bymptoms of this disease 
are swellings about the eyes, runnings from the 
nostrils and moatb, with offensive odour, general 
weakness, and loss of appetite. In such cases the 
head may be bathed in warm water, or milk and 
water, aud carefully dried afterwards. Warm hot 
airy lodgings must be provided, and boiled Potatoes 
or Oatmeal made into a paste with milk given for 
food, and occasionally a clove of garlic, beat up with 
a little of the Oatmeal paste and made into pills, 
may be put down the throats of the feathered 
patients.— Patricroft. 

Pekin Ducks.—Would any correspondent give 
a description of the different kinds of ducks ? how 
to know the proper points and characteristics for 
showing ? How should 1 know a pure bred Pekin, 
for instance P— Iana. 

Disease in Fowls. —The birds are evidently suf¬ 
fering from roup. Separate all those suffering from 
the disease, and dose them well with castor oil; 
wash their nostrils and throat with warm vinegar 
and water, and thoroughly disinfect the place with 
carbolic acid. If the birds are not very valuable I 
should destroy all those infected with the disease, as 
it is most contagious. The strongest and healthiest 
looking are liable to catch it.—J. H. Petwortq. 

Langshan Fowls.—These were, I believe, im¬ 
ported into this country by Major Croad, of Worth¬ 
ing, and the birds derive their name from a place 
called Langshan, in the interior of China, and this 
variety of bird is offered np as a sacrifice. They 
are of a beautiful glossy black, rather tinted with a 
deep green shade, single combs, black legs feathered. 
Their flesh is of superior quality and flavour to all 
other feathered tribes; very full-tieshed breast for 
table use; very rich flavoured eggs; quiet and 
docile, and have a noble and graceful walk. I have 
at all times exhibited these birds with great success 
at local shows.—J. H. Pbtworth. 

Minorca Fowls.—Having read Mr John Crewe's 
eulogistic opinion anont this breed, I shall be glad 
if he, or any other reader of Gardening, would 
kindly favour me with a more minute description of 
them, as I fancy I possess a few of them, but do not 
know their characteristics sufficiently well to be 
quite certain, as 1 bonght mine for black Spanish. 
They, however, have rosy combs, aud are somewhat 
smaller and lighter in frame than the general run of 
the Spanish fowls, although they pass muster here 
as such, being perfectly black, with bright white 
ears. If they are not MiDorcas, would a cross 
between a Hamburgh cock and a Spanish hen cause 
the above peculiarities? They, however, lay fine 
white eggs, resembling those of the pure Spanish 
variety.—G. W. F. 

Chickens Laying Early.— On the 30th January 
of this year from a sitting of thirteen eggs I got 
twelve chickens ; four of|tbem died during the 
severe oold weather, the remaining eight have been 
in a ran by themselves. On the 24th May to my 
surprise I found two eggs about theme of pigeon's 
eggs in the house where they roost in a nest with a 
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chalk egg. la not this very early, being nnder four 
months old, for pullets to lay ?—Admiral. 

Antipathy among Fowls.—I would suggest 
that " M A. S. D.” should separate all the bean 
from the young cock, leaving him alone with the 
ailver-epangled Hamburgh hen for a time until they 
Injth become friendly, which doubtless they will do 
in a week of so All the hens in q je»tion xiuat he 
put entirely out of sight and hearing of the ungentle 
manly rooster.—S utton, Surrey. 



PIGEONS. 

PIGEON BOXES AND ROOSTS. 

It matters not whether a few pigeons are to be kept 
for pleasure, or a large number as a source of food ; 
they should be provided with proper roosts and 


Fig. L—Perch for Pigeons. 

nest boxes. A simple pole ia not the best rest for 
pigeons to alight upon, especially if they are in 
considerable nambcrs A series of perches, as 
shown in fig. 1, consisting of a slanting botrd nailed 
upon the side of the building, and bearing short 
outstanding pieces, is excellent, both as to newt 
appearance and comfoit to the birds. There is a 



Fig. 1 —Ne»t Baxes for Pigeons. 


place for a single pigeon on each perch, and there¬ 
fore no crowding and discomfort, as with the 
ordinary pole perch. The slauting board keeps all 
the droppings from the side of the building, and 
preserves a neat appearance. A series of nest boxes 
is given in figure 2, the back being removed to sho w 
the interior arrangement. Pigeons pair and breed 
so rapidly that abundant room must be given them 



Fig. 3.-Outside Nett Boxes. 


in the nesting boxes. The hen bird often lays and 
begins to sit for the second time before the young 
f) 0 es of the first brood are able to take care of 
themselves, hence it is important to have two 
apartments ia each box, the cock taking charge 
"f the young pigeoos in one while the beu sits tu 
the other. There is a lid for the top of the boxes, 
which can be rui sed as desired. The whole structure 
md arrange meat, can be easily understood from the 
eogTaving. Such nest boxes can be placed upon a 
Wm in the bam, or somo other convenient place in 
an outbuilding, with the holes opening through the 


side of the building, unless it be under a shod that 
iB always open. A pigeon house may be put upm 
the outside of a building, and be one or more stories 
in height. The one shown in figure 3 has two rows 
of nests. In this way the same roof answers for 
both rows, and lumber is economised. Pigeon 
houses erected upon poles are not readily accessible, 
besides, they are not substantial, and during a high 
wind are frequently blown down. It is much safer 
aud better to put them either upon or within some 
building. Pigeons, if properly managed, may be 
made to supply, as 'quabs, a much-esteemed delicacy 
at very little cost- The chief objectiou to keeping 
them is the mischief they may do in the garden. 
Many gardener knows to his cost how fond pigeons 
are of very green Peas, taking them as soon as they 
break through the ground. A friend, who has 
both a large garden and a Urge flock of pigeons, 
informs us that he baa no difficulty with the pigeons ; 
he always keeps food near their nests, where they 
can find it without the trouble of wandering for it, 
and this effectually prevents all trespassing upon the 
crops in the gardeus or. fields.— American. Agricul . 
turist. 


BEES. 

Tiikbk is decided evidence that the bees are doing 
now on excellent stroke of business, at all events in 
this district. They had the fruit blossom all the 
time it was out, without any rain, and consequently 
that insures a large distribution of pollen, a great 
aid to the production of fruit. 

When such is the presumption, supers should be 
put on early. It is always a critical point with 
bee-keepers when this should be done, and it is 
useless going by any particular date. Supers can- 
not generally be put on before the middle of May, 
as it is generally too cold, but at that time we 
hastened with that operation, and it has answered 
completely, for the judgment has proved correct, and 
the bees are rapidly building combs in them, so that 
in fire weeks we shall be able to secure some new 
honey. A super that tits closely is an important 
item in success, and a good plan with ordinary 
hives is to pass a strip of calico round the bottom, 
well soaked in clay puddle, and a little wet clay 
plastered round afterwards, for bees have a ?reat 
dislike to any hole or aperture, however small, 
either in a hive or a super. 

It has often been objected to that placing supers 
prevents swarming, and it certainly is a great 
check, unless in very favourable seasous. There is 
no occasion for those proprietors who have any 
great number of stocks to consider that point, but 
as it may be necessary to many to have a few swarms 
every year, one or two hives should always be 
retained, either without placing i super at all, or 
hives of the usual bell shape without any top 
opening. We adopted this plan some years ago 
They are never interfered with, and invariably 
swarm. A stock under these circumstances will 
last for years ; in fact, we had ono that only gave 
way at last from the actual rotting of the lower 
bands. A common bell hive is absolutely certain to 
throw out a first and second swarm, aud to indace 
the bees to do so early always to be desired. These 
hives should stand in a warm corner, for it is 
always heat and overcrowding that provoke 
swarming. 

bee-keepers, as well as fruit-growers, will have 
to be oo their guard this year against wasps, on 
account of the great number of queea wasps 
about. We have killed three or four nearly every 
dav since the beginning of May. W. T. 

Dorset. 


Bees Swarming.—In reply to “ Apis,” his bees 
will swsrm in about twelve or fourteeu days after 
the first swarm has come out, if the weather be at 
all suitable for them. After they have swarmed 
once or twice, do not super them. If a super is put 
on bees too soon it will generally prevent their 
swarming. Honey in any quantity con be disposed 
of in the proper market.— Aimak v. 


Keeping Gold Fieh.—I have kept three over 
12 months in a glass holding about three gallons, 
changed once a week. They requiro no food, but 
like a little water from a pond.containing^rasses.— 

Tortoise. — K * tt is.—Get a large bisenit box, 
make a fe\. holes io the bottom, put ia some broken 
pots for drainage, and half fill with tine mould. 1 n 
the middle sink a flower-pot saucer. A few small 
plants may be planted and a little dry Moss must 
be put in a corner. Fill the saucer with water just 
warm, and feed the tortoises in it with small worms, 
flies, or other insects when there cannot be had 
small pieces of raw meat. They are strictly in. 
sectivorous and c&nnot eat out of water. Change 
the water at least daily, and give son and air, taking 
care they are net baked in the tin. They will be 
coma quite tame. If “Kittie" desires further 
information, I shall be happy to give it.—K. 


ON HEATING GREENHOUSES. 
Seeing numerous queries and requests for ad- 
vice regarding the heating of greenhouses, Ac., 
a subject which attracts a good deal of attention 
at this season, it has struck me that a few re¬ 
marks under this head might be acceptable ; 
and as I have had some little experience in this 
line, and have, moreover, some knowledge of 
this branch of engineering, I will do what I can 
to help those who “ want to know. ’’ I shall in¬ 
troduce a few remarks upon temperature, 
moisture, and other kindred points, so as to 
bring the subject as far as possible to a practi¬ 
cal level, showing how to preserve plants in 
health during the winter, and, where necessary, 
to have a few flowers at that season, a goal 
which many attempt to reach without always 
satisfactory results. 

Modes of Heating. —I n the first place 
let us take the various modes of heating em¬ 
ployed ; these may be set down under five 
heads. First, there is hot water heated by fire, 
gas, paraffin, or other mineral oil ; then hot air, 
either in the form of brick flues or earthenware 
or iron pipes ; thirdly, steam ; fourthly, gas 
stoves of various forms ; and lastly, the little 
paraffin stoves now so largely used. 

Paraffin stoves.— These paraflin stoves 
are certainly useful for very Bmall greenhouses, 
•uch as those attached to small suburban resi¬ 
dences, which are, as a rule, not more than 10 ft. 
by 6 ft. or so, or where only a few commou 
plants, such as Geraniums and Fuchsias have 
merely to be kept alive through the cold 
weather. They are not by any means extrava¬ 
gant, for it must be remembered that there arc 
two considerations to be taken into account in 
all heating appliances, viz. .efficacy and economy. 
If judiciously used, any small house not 
exceeding 8 ft. or 10 ft. square can have frost 
well excluded from it by the use of one of these 
affairs at a cost of from Is. to 2s. per week in 
any ordinary winter. The first cost is a'so 
small, ranging from lfia. to 30s. or 40a. The 
objections to tl eir use are that the products 
of combustion, though small and comparatively 
innocuous, are necessarily discharged into the 
house itself ; this does not injure the foliage 
of Geraniums and such robust plants, but its 
effects are soon apparent upon delicate Ferns, 
such as Maiden-hairs, and many more tender 
plants. Moreover, even if the temperature 
could be kept sufficiently high, the atmosphere, 
where these are much used, is such that it 
will be very rare for any plant to expand a 
presentable blossom. Moreover, the smell is 
often very objectionable, and the condensation 
of water on the contents of the structure is 
also very injurious in many cases. Arrange¬ 
ments may be had in which the smoke, Ac., is 
conducted out of doors by means of a small 
tube, and this is certainly an improvement, 
but a great deal of heat is lost in this way’ 
and on windy nights a sudden puff often puts 
out the flame, unless a very large one. Where- 
evei one of these are employed, our advice 
is, that it be only kept in action when abso¬ 
lutely necessary, that is, whenever the outside 
temperature approaches the freezing point or 
falls below. But where anything like grow¬ 
ing plants, such as Cinerarias, Ac., is aimed at, 
or the production of flowers in winter, these 
are practically useless. 

Gas Stoves —We will now take the gas 
stoves. In our opinion, the only form in 
which these are admissible is where the gas 
is used to heat a boiler in connection with hot- 
water pipes arranged in the greenhouse, the 
burners, Ac , being quite outside ; this will 
give a splendid steady heat, as there is no 
fear of the light going out, but will prove 
most terribly extravagant; the gas bill for 
heating a moderate sized structure will probably 
amount to 2s. or 3s. per day, but this comes 
properly under the head of hot water. In 
any other arrangement the products of 
combustion escape to a more or less degree 
into the house, and their effects upon all plants 
may be summed up in two words, “ Deadly 
Poison." There is a new’ form of gas stove, 
for which the patentee claims that no noxious 
fumes escape into the atmosphere, and they are 
also much more economical in action than the 
other forms, but even these cannot be quite 
innocuous, for the products of combustion must 
go somewhere, and it takes a very little to do 
a great amount of damage. B. O. R. 

( To be continued.) 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


(J CNE 11, 1881. 


New Fuchsias and Chrysanthemums. 

J WALLACE, F.R.H.S., is now sending 

• out those splendid Fuchsias, Min Litu Vldler ud Tram- 
Mtw, post tree, 2a. 6d. each. See ail gardening paper*. Nsw Chry¬ 
santhemum Angollne.a splendid exhibitionvariety;colour.a bright 
■olden amber, shaded cinnamon ; two flist-class certificates; 9a. M. 
each. New Coleua, So uteri, the King ot Coleus, the moat bril¬ 
liant yet introduced i flrat-clasa certlncate Koyol Horticultural 
Society ; la. 6d. each. Wallace's Dwarf Agermtum, a perpetual 
bloomer, lnTaluable for cut flowers, 4s. ner doxen. Now Trades- 
cantla quadncolor, lovely for pots or baskets, 9d. each. 6s. per 
dozes. 1 waive choice Geranium* for pot culturo, 6s., post free, 
cash with order.—Pellatt Hoad. Eaat Dulwich. B- _ 


Bedding Plants. 

J WALLACE’S grand strain of spotted Mimu- 

• lus. 2s. doxen. New Double Tropmolum nanum Hermine 
Oraashoff. 6d. each, 4s. doxen. Tropmolum Ball of Fire,2s doxen. 
Geranium*—Vesuvius, Sa. doxen; Happy Thought, to. 6d.; Diatino* 
tlon Ss. | Bronxe. 4s. per dozen. Cape-scented Pelargoniums, 3s. 
doxen i Lobelia, Verbena*, and Harrison’s Musk, Is. doxen: Agerm¬ 
tum, Heliotrope, and Crimson King Petunias. Is. 8d. per doxen. 
Abutllonv4s. dozen. Mesembryantbemum variegatnm, Is dozen. 
6a 100. Dahlias all the best. 6a. per doxen, 20s per 100. Bluebeard 
Lobelia, 2a. per d xen. Golden Pyrcthrum 2*. 100. Ail the above 
sent pest free; cash with order.—Pellatt Rwul. East Dulwich. fl.B. 


Cheap Bedding Plants. 

H J. HARDY, F.R.H.S., offers line, strong 

• and healthy autumn-struck planU of the following 

rt RRAN TITMS. Vesuvius and other best scarlets 

from tingle pot*, 2s. ner doxen i from atorea, 12a. per 1U0 


Mnster'chrUline and Madame Vaucher from tingle pot*,'te 8d. ; 
lte. per 100. New Life, C. P. Gem and May Queen, 8s. per doa„ 

L ILIAS, Emperor William, brilliant blue, 

proved to be the best dwarf fur borders, from alngl* poU, 10s. 

B 10O: from stores es per 100. ...... 

AHLIAS, fine show-named varieties m single 

Dots, 4*. 0*. per dosen 

A reduction made for quantities. Terms cash. Package free 
Extra plant* fo» carriage. 

QTOUR VALLEY SEED GROUNDS, Bures, 

|J Su ffolk. Cataloguejpoet fr ee._ 

— Choice Bedding Plants. 

J POWLEY has much pleasure in offering the 

• following strong, healthy plant* at the anderiueiitUi.ed 
low nrices, carefully packed to travel any distance by rail, or post 
tree, tor cash with order per dos.-e. d. 

Ageratum imperial Dwarf .. .. .. If 

Calceolaria Golden Sen . 16 

Geranium Crystal Palace Gem 
, Beauty of Calderdale 
" Master Christina .. 

.. Miss Kingsbury .. 

” Mrs. Pollock 

„ Vesuvius .. 

mixed, withoutaaines 
Lobelia Crystal Palace eompaeta 
Verbenas, white, purple, scarlet 
Phlox, herbaceous, choice mixed 

Dalxles. red and white . * » 

llTOCOtil dlUitiflOn • a ee •• •• 16 

Collections of Bedding PlanU made up on the most liberal terms 
—38aosen,£ll»-i 12 doxen. 10*-6d. ; 6 doxen, 5*. fld. To ensure 
mod plant*. and prevent dlaappoinwnent at planting season, early 
ordnsare solicited, which will be executed in strict rotation. 

j. POWLEY, Florist, Philadelphia, Norwich. 
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DANSIES AND VIOLAS FOR BEDDING OR 

JT EXHIBITION —Many thousands of strong planU on Male at 

lew prices, our aelectIon. 


CaUlogue with lut of aorta post free 
s. d. a d. 

Bedding Pansies, named sorts per do*.. 2 0 DerlOO.. 12 0 

8 Violas .. ... . .. 12 0 

” panaies and Violas without namss If.. .. 8 0 

FlneVhow Pansies, all namsd.2 2” " 

„ Fancy ,. .. .. . 38 

— — w CLIBBAX A SON. Oldfield Nursery. Altrincham 


90 0 


Primulas ! Primulas I Primulas I 

Twelfth year of distribution. 

WILLIAMS’ Superb Strain, Is. 6d. per dozen, 

VV 10* per 100. CINERARIA', same price. Pac age and 
Carriage free. The abwo are quite equal to thoee I hare sent 
out in previous year*. Cash with order, 
out in pr j 0 {iN STEVENS. The Xarteries. Coventry. 


The very choicest Seeds, full sowings, in Six¬ 
penny Packets, through post for stamps. 
TVTEW CORBEILLE EMPEROR STOCK, 

hi Twickenham purple Queen 8tock. New Canary yellow Wall- 
Bower-leaved Biennial Stock (excellent market plant for pots), 
Vriae German Wallflower. Auricula ulpinn iexura flnel, Emperor 
William blue Pansy Polyanthus Floors Cast e and Dean • Aner 
•Lv Cane Marigold (Meteor), the new double Mar Weed. French 
Dwarf Sar'gold (exquisite strain), new double-flowering Silver 
vlrnTw Aquilegla Jucunda. Myoaotl* alpestri* eompaeta (blue. 
»hu2 and rose mixed), new dwarf Alpine Poppy .single dwarf 
iLnnniili of great beauty), Wallflower (Golden Tom Thumb and 
ESy DwTf &£den). Yu oca floriom, angustifolia and fllames 
toaa Orerlllla robutta, Viola (beat bedding sort* in mixture. 

■Collection jf 12 vartetiee of Choice Hardy PerennlaU i*eedx), fle 
WM. BAYLOR HARTLAND 8 
OLD ESTABLISHED SEED WAREHOUSE, CORK. 

C9* The Paris Exhibition Prise Pansy, Is. fld., Ss. fld., and 6s. 
** per packet ._ 


■DOOTED Cuttings and Choice Seedlings safe 

U) and free by poet at following prices. The seedling* are reUad 
from the best Imported and other seeds of the beat •tnJn. in cultt- 
ration, teatlmontel* being con.teUly forwarded from all parts of 
the country from cuatomer* who purchased from my stock last 
■wwon, the price* being such, and any quantity sent mixed a* 
reouired by purchaser, and so safely packed, they are within the 
reach ot the cottager, a* weU as their more favoured neighbouw. 
Ooieu* the best varieties. Is. fld. dortn, fl elected, l* ; 12 
m i TM l ’ j. 2d Geraniums, good mixed kinds. 2». dogen. Puch- 
choice^Inc l ud lng Earl of BemmusAeld « tor U. Fata- 
13 7 dozen Mina el us, « tor fld. Alternanthsra magniflea. 
dsnerlOO Vsronlea, 2 lorVd. Golden Feather. 1*. per 100. A0 for 
7d Ateretum. dwarf . 6 for fld. Cnr)*nnthemum lnodorum. beautl- 
fui double white for bouquet*. 6 for Is \erbenas, 1*. fld. per dosen. 
Hnllatrone 1* fld. dozen Begonias, 3 kinds, U. Sedom carneum 
fur rockerr or basket* 6 fori? Marigold. A.er, Stock., Phlox. 
■ nd r Rvcrla*tInK* a 11 fld. per dozen. 12 mixed plant*, Is. 2d. Teatl- 
£K5i? Jus.H-Tlewhurst. Most Lane, Mom Bide, Man- 
chaster —"Your second lot of mixed plant* are looking well and 
hanithv I consider your collection of I* mixed plants a real boon 
to amateurs I wish you every zuccea# which you deserve -Your*. 
Ae JsiH Dcwhunt.’ —W. H. SMITH. Eaat ot England Penny 
Packet Seed Establishment, Framingham, Norwich, late of 
xieUesdon._ 

Notice. 

•KTEW FUCHSIAS, MISS LIZZIE VIDLER 

IN and TRUMPETER Reduction in price —The opinions of ad 
th. Horticultural Prcea prove that these lovely varieties are the 
tSltthli hare yet been raised. being (ax Fuchsia*)all that could 
bedestred°tor they combine freedom of growth with good habit, 
producing abundance of bloom of an entirely new colour in proof 
of which read teatimoHal also Gardeners Jf«y«**ne, April Ifl. 
Owing to their being such splendid plant makers we are able to 
•Kg them to good planu at a price that will enable every lover 
of ready rood Puchria* to aecure these splendid varieties at once 
1. fld to fld.. and 3a fld each; 15*.,2i*.,and32*. per do*. Testl- 
monUiis Dee Cash with order.—JONES * NORTH, Hope Nursery, 
Lewisham, Kant. 
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flOLEUS.—Hsving a Select Collection of the 

V best and moat distinct of the German, Australian. Bull s, 
Carter's, and Cannell’s, we are able to offer them In good plants at 
a price that will enable everyone to aecure these lovely plant*, 
without which no collection Is perfect; 60 varieties, post free, lOs. fld -, 
12 ditto, St.; Dahlias, 12 of tne very best. Ss. fld.; 12 grand new 
double Petunias, fringed, striped. Ac., 6s.-, 12 double Geraniums, 
picked from a large collection as oest in habit, quantity and 
quality of bloom, 6s. fld.; 12 very distinct Zonal*, Including Dr 
Denny, nearest bias: Guinea, nearest yellow; H. Jacoby, 
deepeet crimson, fls. ; 12 Lobelia Blue Beard, 2* 2d.; 12 Lobelia 
“ What's that T ” blight rosy purple a new colour, very 
effective, 2s. 2d.; Geranium La France, cross between Zonal 
and Ivy-leaf, flrat-clasa certificate, as being the moat novel 
and diaiinct thing in commerce, a decided acquisition, la. 2d. 
each | LantMuu 8 • hades of colour on 1 bloom, 6 vartetiee, 
is. 2d.; 12 CanneU'a prize Mtznulu*. the best yst raised, 

2s. The following are all from imported teed: Asters. 
Ten-week Stocks, Phlox Drummond 1 gran diflora., French 
Marigold, and Everlastings.3 doxen. Is. 3d.; 12 seedUng Holly¬ 
hock*. saved from grand varieties, 2s. fld.; IS Canned‘s 
stralna of seedling doable Petunias, to. i 13 Sensitive planu. 
to. New Coleus, The Queen (CanneU'a), la. each. Dlanthu* Eastern 
Queon and C'lmson belle, the prettiest Id cultivation. 0 of each for 
la. id. With all orders of 10*. a plant of new Fuchsia Miss Liaxie 
Vldler (aae other advertisement) will be put in gratia P.O.O. 
payable Lnamplt Vale Post free. Cash with order.—Measrs. 
JONES A NORTH. Hope Nuuery, Lewisham, Kent.” 


Flowering: Begonias. 

1 O LARGE Btrong plants for 21s. These are 

J.£f thn finest varieties grown, and will produce many hundreds 
of magnificent red, rote, and white flowers^er live months atm time; 
succeed equally well in greenhouse or plantedouc in garden. Plants 
are surting well in 4;ln. poU. Hamper gratia for ca»h.—J. H. LEY, 
Royal Nursery, Croydon. 


Cheap Bedding- plants. 

THOSE requiring the above shouM send their 

X orders t«F. W COOPER, Huntingdon, who has a good stock 
and select! n o f Geraniums, Verbenas, C-iceoiarias, Irttlnei. 
Heliotrope* Lobelias. Petunias, Alternaethera, Gaaania, Ac., Ac. 
rustomera liberal y dealt with for cash. s. d. 

My selection of 6 dosen, various planu, and box or baaket tor 8 0 
n 10 „ „ „ H 11 0 
.. 90 .. „ 33 0 

_Send two stamps for descriptive catalogue._ 


Choice Florist Flower Seed, dec. 

Trial will be proof. 

T EMOINE’S DOUBLE PETUNIA, 2s. 6d. per 

JLl packet. Hartland's ditto. Is. fld and 3«. 6d. per paAet. 
Hartland's Fringed Single Petnma, Is. fld. per nacket. Booth of 
France Carnation. Is per packet. South of France Plcotee, la. 
per packet. Covent Garden Cineraria. 1s. per packet. Thorn- 
eon's Calceolaria, Is. per packet. Gloxinia hybrlda erecta, Is. #4. 
per packet. Lemoine's Double Potent!Ua, to. fld. per packet. 
Lemoine'e Show Pelargoniums, to. fld. per packet. Leinoine's 
Zonal OentDlums, 2*. fld. per packet. Primula, beet Covent 
Garden, la. fld and 2*. fld. per packet. Primula Wb Rufus Crim 
son, 2s. fld. per packet. Begonia erect flowering. Is. fld. and 
Ss. fd. per packet. Ooieus. exquisite strain, 2*. fld. per packet. 
Pansy, the Paris Exhibition, the finest In the country. Is. fld.. 
2x. 6a., and Sa. per packet. Lemoine’s Primula Sleboldi, 2*. fld. per 
packet. Any of the above poet free for atampe. 

V Collection six varieties beautiful Columhim**, to. fld. 

WM. BAYLOR HARTLAND S Old EaUbllished e«ed Warehouse. 
Cork. 

Ferns ! Ferns 11 Beautiful Ferns ! 11 
THE CELEBRATED DEVONSHIRE FERN 

X PACKET, containing -0 of the** moat b-eutlful plauU, many 
varlstiee, named, tuiuble for window gardening table decoration. 
Ac., together with fall printed cultural dlrecUoua and particulars 
of soil la which to grow them and ample Instructions for making 
rockeries and Waruim and oiher Tern cases. Price Is. 3d., free 
100 assorted root*, larger growth, 6s. fld., not to include carriage. 
ENGLISH MAIDEN HAIR FERN* (Aaplenium Adlantum nl 
grum). 9d. perdox., free —J. SEWARD. Barnstaple._ 


NOTICE. 

A LL Seeds and Pl&nts of Is. End upwards post 

XX free.—R. W. BEEDBLL, The Nurseries, Wellington, Surrey 

HHOICE SEEDS.—Cyclamen, Wiggins* strain, 

U Td. per packet. Auricula, Begonia, Carnation, Petunia, Pink, 
Ptootee, fld. per pocket. 

Seventh Tear of Distribution. 

TELEGRAPH CUCUMBER (WarrAnted), 

X 18 seeds, u.; 1 seeds, fld., post free. The seed hoe been col 
lected from handsome well grown fruit. 

TUf AID BN-HAIR FERNS, 4 for Is., post free. 

DLL —Testimonial.—” Mrs. Morris received the Maiden-hair Perm 
this morning and waa very pleased with them. She encloees to. is 
stamp* for four to he eent to each of the endoeed address ai.—Heath- 
Held, Kandy, Cardiff."—W. BEEDBLL, The Nurseries. Welling¬ 
ton. Sumy. 

piNERARIA. Covent Garden, per packet* 

\J 2s.fld. and Is. fld., or 100 sepdi, fld. 

QALCEOLARIA, Prize Strain, per packet, Is., 
PRIMULA SINENSIS FIMBRIATA.—Same 

X strain os I sent oat test season, per pocket, to. fld. and lx. fld.. 
or 36 seeds, fld., poet froe.-R. W. BKHDKLLTThe Nurseries, Wat 
llngton, Sumy, 

QTRONG ROOTED CUTTINGS, named.- 

O GRAND NEW COLEUS. First eet, poet froe.to. ed. BUoa.Prln- 
coos. Glitter, Jamee Barnabaw, Lovely, Juno, Royal Purple, seeia- 
t*on. Prince of Woles, Mrs George Simpson, and two others. Second 
•et. post free, to. fld. Glow, Artist, Kentish Fire, Madame Fry 
Desideratum, Emblem, Diadem, Bevuty, Duchess of Teck, Exqui¬ 
site, and two others. Mrs. George Htmpsoa, the most beautiful 
Coleus ever sent out, fld. each. NEW FUCHSIAS, post tree, la. fld. 
per d s My (election. 

TJWARF AGERATUM - - perdoz. 1 0 

JJ AlternanthernanMana . per 100,6s., „ o 6 

-- - - -each 0 6 

phrdos. l fl 
each 0 e 
0 4 

• per do*. 1 o 
♦ • « 1 0 

• • par des. 0 fl 

las, splendid dark donbls • - - -each 0 4 

Hamaonl.par dot. 0 » 

R. W. BEEDBLL, The Nomrlss, Wellington. Bnrroy. 


artillery Plante 
Cyclamen. Wiggins' Prfxe Strain 
flensltlvs Plant* ... 
Tropteolum Ball of-Firs 
I rosins Lindani ... 
Iroatne Briinandsslma - 
Mesembryenthemum 
Mlmulus, splendid dark double 


To be obtained of all Nurserymen and Seedsmen. 

THE NEW GARDEN HOSE.—Made upon 

X theprlnciplc of the new Fire Hose used by Capi. Shaw, c 11. 
Chief Officer of the London Fire Brigade. Shore are 12 reasons 
why It is better than any rubber or fabric hose, and not the least 
important ones are—1st, it la much cheaper ; and it is by far more 
durable —MERRY WEATHER A 80NB, Manufacturers, 64, Long 
Acre London. Works—Greenwich. Sample trow_ 


Now Beady. New Book. 
PRUNING and TRAINING IMPROVED; 

X or. Extension twrsws Restriction. Faithfully illustrated. By 
JOHN SIMPbON, Gardener to the Right Hon. the Earl of Wharn- 
cliffe, Wortley Hall. Sheffield, author of the "Bocletvof Arts' Re¬ 
port on Fruit Culture.” at the Paris Exhibition. 1B78. records the 
successful practice of eminent gardener*. treats of the subject on a 
new improved, and simpler basis, and describes new and hitherto un¬ 
recorded methods of producing trees and crops quickly and success¬ 
fully. Price to., post free, to. 3d. 

Tn Gxnnar Office, 37, Southampton Street, Co rent Garden, 

Londqn, W.C. ' 



BOUQUET DAHLIAS. — All who love Cut 

JJ Flowtra should grow two or three varieties of these. They 
take up but little room, grow from two to throe feet high, and 
produce hundreds of miniature well-shaped bloom* suitable alike 
for the drawing-room vase or bouquets; four varieties for 2s ; 
also four large flowering varieties for to., poet free. Eingie 
varieties, Is. each. 

flOLEUS.—My Collection of these is acknow- 

U lodged to eontalu the brightest and beet coloured varieties In 
cultivation i six of the best for Is. 3d., port free. 

70NAL GERANIUMS, Double and Single; 

Li the best varieues only.—Bis splendid iummer-flowering varie¬ 
ties free for to. Blx splendid winter flowering varieties free for 3,- 
Blx newest and choicest varieties for exhibition for 6a. All free. 

PUCHSIAS.—Beautiful free-flowering varieties 

X for decorative purpose*, strong aad well-rooted. »1* vari'tars 
free for is fld. Mix splendid exhibition varieties lor 3a Fuchsia 
procuinben*, very nice basket plant, bears fruit, fld.ssrh. ike 
b 1 by Fuohria microphylU.sd. each. 8piend«na, beautiful winter- 
blooming variety, 1*. each. Cerallina, hardy garden variety, 4*. 
each. 


Begonia fuchsioldes, each, fld. 

semperfiorens, each, Is. 
Show Pelargonium*. 4 for to. 
Scented leal Geraniums, named, 
4 for to 

Paris Dailies, white. 3 for Is. 

yellow, 3 for Is. 
Chrysanthemums,« for is. fld. 


Scarlet Musk. 2 for Is. 

Petunia Crimson King, double, 
3 far is. 

French La render. 3 for la 
Phlox, herbaceous, 4 lor La fld. 
Primulas, pc* doxen to. 
Cinerarlai per doxen, to. 

Lobelia fulgeua, each, la 


TTNROOTED CUTTINGS.-Haviug many en- 

U quirk* for thexe, I now beg to a«y I can supply the Knowing 
in strong cuttings at following rates:—Geraniums, double and 
single varieties of the best strains, correctly named, 6 varieties for 
la od -. also d newer varied** fur 2s. Fucbaios. 0 varieties. 2 cat¬ 
ting* of each, for Is. fld Coleus, the highest ana brightest In cul¬ 
tivation, 8 varieties, 1’ cutting* „f each, fur is 3d. Also tbo follow¬ 
ing: Sedum aisoldeutn, 4 for is. ; Brgonla fuchsioldes, fl for l». . 
B. semperflureas.3 for Is.; Artillery Plant, 1». Per dos.5 Scarlet 
Musk. 4 for Is.; Paris Daisies, fl for Is. ; Pansies, Is. per doz.; 
Heliotropes, D. per des., Petuaia, Crimson King. 1*. 61. per doz. ; 
'how Pelargoniums. 4 vais. for Is.-, Scented-leaf Geranium*. 4 vars 
for is. 


JOHN GREEN, 
THORPS), NORWICH. 


NEW CATALOGUE FOB 1881. 
INTERESTING, USEFUL, and VALUABLE 

X to oil poaaeatlug either a Garden. Greenhouse, Mtove Ac.. Ac. 

Price* and plants need only to be compared wit' those of other 
urns to prove that in no Instance can buyers who study price aad 
quality be supplied more advantageously men by ourselves. 

The Collection* are all of the finest sorts, and as varied In colours 
as possible; flae for exhibition or home decoration and ai certain 
to be satisfactory to purcharers os collections con be. Ail are our 
selection. 


fl 0 


3 0 


Per do*.—#. 

Gloxinias - • fls. and • 

Horny Climbing Plants, in 
groat variety - as. to 
Hollyhocks, Bor dlJrgs • 4 

Helionthemun* * - X t 

Herbaceous Planu,per 1>\ 

2us..I 1 

Heliotropes- - - 3 6 

ireslne Lindeol, per ICO. 


10 *. 


3 0 


Perdox.—s. d. 

Abutllons, In variety - -30 
achimenes, in variety - 3 0 
Ageratuins. small plants. 

per 100 6*. - -Ifl 

Ageratuins, in pots, per 
100. 16s. - - - - 3 fl 

Antirrhinums - • 3 fl 

Hegoniaa, Ornamental - 4 0 

C alodiums - 

Calceolaria Golden Gem- 
(not in pots), per 100 A*. 

Chrysanthemums In gnat 
variety, per 100, Us. 

Colens.so 

Dacty Is eiegantixsima, por 
100 6*. - - 1 0 

Dahlias, per 100,20*. - - fl fl 

Epipbylium- • • -90 

Ferns, biove and Green¬ 
house - >00 

Fuchsias, per ICO, 16*.- - 3 0 

Gardenia florid! - • • 0 

Greenhouse Planu - - • 0 

Grraoium, Double - -So 
Geraniums for Heddlrg - g 0 
Geranium* for Pot Culture 

3*. to fl 0 

Cuttings 0/ any cf the abet* varieties e 1/ the soft-moded plant a of keif 
above pricet , our adeetton. 

WM. CLIBBAN & SON, 

THE OLDFIELD NURSERIES, ALTRINCHAM. CHESHIRE 


Lanunas 
Lobelias, tmiU. per 100.4s. 1 0 
Lobelia*. In pots - - 2 » 

Mesembryanthemum, fol. 

vor., per 10J, Id* - - 2 0 

Mlmulus. in variety - - 3 0 

Phloxes, per 10J 1-6*. - - * 6 

Fotentll'a* Doub e - -00 

Rock Plants, per 100,15s. - 3 0 
Salvias - 3 6 

Saxifrages - 3 0 

Sedums - 3 0 

Biove Plante • fls.ti 3 0 


rropwola 
floias (11 


immense s»ock ef 


Amateurs’ Packets of Choicest Flower Seeds. 

s. d. 

Milas'Hybrid Spiral Mignonette .. 0 0 

Primula, superb white fringed,fld., red.o 6 

„ choiceet Fern-leawd. very beautiful.flu 

„ coccinea. a gem bright scarlet. ..16 

,. double, mixed. Invaluable for cut bloom .. ..10 
Bast Lothian Stock for winter-flowering .. ; .... 0 6 

Calceolaria, from a superb llrst elms collection .. .. ..10 

Cineraria, of unsurpassable quality, in splendid variety ..10 
Cyclamen perslcum giganteum unlvenum, new. Immense 

flowers . .. .. ..Ifl 

New dwarf Victoria Aster, very flna..0 4 

Victoria Aster. *nperb colours .. .. .0 4 

Large flowered Pyramidal Stock, a j e feet gem.0 4 

New Forget me-not iMyosoti* alpesuis eiegantixsima).blue, 

rose, and white. Od. per nacket, separate; mixed ..10 
Twickenham Stock, for spring flowering, purple, acar.et aad 

white, fld the three laporote : mixed .. .. ... O 4 

Post free, cash with order. Full particulars in our "Handy 
Guide," free for stompted directed wrapper. 

GIBBS A COMPANY, Deben Valley Nuroeriea. Wood bridge. 


Mobs Roses in Pots for Planting Out now. 
fYNE DOZEN distinct varieties for 16s., including 

U Little Gem, the beautiful new miniature variety 1 Whi-e 
Math; Created -, Soupert et Netting Ua largest and * wen* eat of all 
Mo*a Ro«ea, Ac.. Ac., basket and packing free for cash with order, 
3 doxen. 3 s. List of Rose* in pots and Clematis, pest free —GEO. 
''FILING A 80N. The Nurserle*, Bath. 


BRADFORD FLORAL and HORTICUL- 

X) TURAL SOCIETY.—Tbs Third Annuil Exhibition will tile 


. 'WEST, Sec.. 27, 


"yyrEST 


BROMWICH FLORAL AND Hor¬ 

ticultural SOCIETY, 

The fIR<*T SHOW will be h id in Dartmouth Park, rn 1st 
August, 1881. Pilz'S to the amount of over £j36w1u batfferad. 
En<rie« c o.e l»th Ju<y pest. 

Schelule* of Prlxes may he obtained on apptlcatlox to the 
Mcrefary. _ m 

WM. M BALE?, 83. Tbyioo Street Weet Bromwich. 
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ARRANGEMENT OF CUT FLOWER8. 

- •' 

In arranging cut flowers in viki each flower 
should be seen separately, and not be crowded 
out of eight by its neighbours. It should, if 
possible, always be out with its own foliage, and 
be placed in the vase as lightly as possible. It 


PONDS AND FOUL WATER IN 
GARDENS. 

It is surprising the number of unclean duek 
ponds that embellish our gardens. We do not 
only apply the term to the duck pond proper of 
the farmer, but consider it as well fitted for 
the so-called pieces of ornamental water that 


Such bold sheets are best some distance away 
—the effect is better ; but also, in our cold wet 
olimate, it is very desirable that the vapour 
and more immediate effects of water, even 
beautiful and clean water, be kept rather far 
away, and inasmuch as thiB cannot be done in 
very small places, as a rule, water is better en- 



Vase of Roses, Tulips, Larkspurs, dre., by the celebrated Dutch painter, Van Huy sum 


'f'V 

fj 


ISIIa&d 




is a mistake to cram all available space between 
the flowers with Ferns or similar material. Let 
each spray have its own foliage attached, and 
the result will be far more satisfactory. Our 
illustration, after a painting by the oelebrated 
Dutch painter, Van Huy sum. represents a vase of 
Roses, Hyacinths, Tulips, Larkspurs, Poppies, 
Ac., arranged in a manner worthy of imitation 
by any one. In it the sprays of flowers are 
disposed in a way which lenders the whole 
combination at once natural, artistic, and beau, 
tiful. 


mar so many otherwise pretty gardens. People 
have a kind of mania tor water, which will 
probably never be eradicated ; the effects they 
see of water in its best conditions please them 
so well, that they must bring it near their 
houses, where it is quite impossible to see any 
of the said effects. But one docs see the 
scum and filth that aooumulate in stagnant water, 
and feels its deadly smell on what ought to be 
many a pleasant lawn. Water is rarely toler¬ 
able, except in such large, bold, and distinct 
masses that it reflects light in the landscape. 


tirely excluded from such. In one form, how¬ 
ever, it is always innocuous, and that is as a 
streamlet or rill. These can harm no one, aud 
may, in a garden or near it, be always made 
alive with beauty by bordering them with 
flowers or trailing shrubs, broken by little bits 
of smooth Grass here and there. A hundred 
yards of a ohalk stream alive with fish, such as 
one may see among the Wiltshire downs, clear 
os a diamond on the coldest day, is better than 
many pretentious and costly pieces of "artificial 
water. A very bad quality of the duck ponds 
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—and, indeed, all kinds of artificial water in 
garden and park landscapes—is the astonishing 
lacility with which they till up with mud aud 
leaves, in that state becoming the more offen¬ 
sive and unhealthful. The cost of cleaning these 
is great, as many an owner finds out. Where 
in a large park the effect of water in the dis¬ 
tance is good, and where the views over it are 
really picturesque, the cleaning is worth do¬ 
ing, even if it periodically involves an expense 
of more than a thousand pounds—not, as we 
know, an uncommon charge for taking the mud 
out of such “ lakes.” But in places where no 
kind of good effect ia obtained from the water, 
where the soum and the smell are the chief re¬ 
sults obtained, and where, perhaps, the very 
best part of the lawn » cut up by an ugly hole 
of water, the best way is not to clean it out, 
but cut a drain from it, and make it into a 
snug little garden for Rhododendrons, Azaleas, 
hardy Ferns, Lilies, and other flowers. Then, 
at all events we should have a beautiful thing, 
into which if the children fell, they would be 
picked out again unhurt. By the way, the pre¬ 
sence of these duck ponds and fountain basins, 
&c., about gardens is often a serious danger for 
young children toddling about—many an one 
has been drowned in them.— Field. 


FLOWERS FOR THE WORKING 
CLASSES. 

hose who reside in neighbourhoods almost 
entirely inhabited by the working elasses mu t 
have noticed how eagerly the barrows of flower 
vendors are invaded on Saturday evenings. 
Flowers, however simple, have an influence 
in the right direction, and those who 
can assist in distributing them, or in 
imparting a knowledge of their culture among 
the poor, will by so doing render a real service 
to tne community. In London the working 
classes have, it is true, to conduct their garden 
operations under great difficulties—such as con¬ 
fined areas, cold piercing draughts, a scorching 
sun, or an entire absence of that luminary so 
far as its direct rays are concerned, an atmo¬ 
sphere laden with dust and soot, the difficulty 
of getting suitable soil, &c.; still, in spite of all 
these a little knowledge of the treatment and 
selection of plants would greatly assist in over¬ 
coming them. How many bare walls would be 
improved by being covered with Vines, Virginian 
Creepers, Ivy, or Euonymus, all plants of easy 
culture, the only conditions necessary being 
good drainage and a small quantity of ordinary 
soil mixed with about one-third of well-rotted 
manure. The shoots should be placed against 
the wall in upright parallel lines at regular 
distances apart,care being taken that thesbreds 
are long enough to allow the wood to swell 
freely. 

In summer, too, Convolvulus, Canary Creeper, 
and other Tropaeolums, Sweet Peas, Scarlet 
Runner Beans, and some few others may be 
used with good effect in like positions ; these 
are easily cultivated, and within the reach of 
all. Plants in pots or boxes require particular 
attention in many respects. More failuies 
probably arise from over-watering than from all 
other causes put together ; by far the greater 
portion of those who constitute the working 
classes consider that water is a cure for every 
ailment, and consequently they administer it in 
such doses as are sure to be detrimental. In 
the case of seeds another common source of 
failure is burying them too deeply, so that, 
although germination commences, they are too 
weak to push through the soil. Small seeds 
cannot be covered too lightly, but care must be 
taken that the surface of the soil does not get 
dry ; they should therefore be placed in a shady 
position until they are well out of the ground, 
lowing seeds too thick is another error, as no 
sooner do the seedlings appear than they damp 
off or grow up so weakly as to be useless. Very 
many annuals, such as Asters, Stocks, Zinnias, 
Phloxes, dwarf Nasturtiums, Flax, Indian Pinks, 
Mimuluses, ornamental Grasses, &c., may be 
grown in pots or boxes with ordinary care. 
These may be sown from April to June. 

Daisies, Heartsease, Aubrietias, &c., for 
spring flowering should be sown in July or 
August. The class of plants termed half hardy, 
such as Pelargoniums, Verbenas, Balsams, and 
others, should be purchased each year, as some 
difficulty would be experienced in keeping 
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them through the winter. In every case where 
plants are grown in pots or boxes good drainage 
should be ensured, and the scorching rays of 
the sun prevented from striking directly upon 
the pots or boxes, as the roots of the plants 
would be injured thereby. This can be 
effected, in the case of boxes, by having a 
double side, and filling the space with Moss or 
some such material. Pots can be either 
plunged in boxes or have some artificial cover¬ 
ing which would materially assist in keeping 
the plants in a healthy condition. It must also 
be borne in mind that the foliage should be 
kept clean. 

A compost formed of ordinary garden soil, 
mixed with one-third leaf-soil or well-rotted 
manure, and a little silver sand would suit 
nearly all kinds of plants for the positions men¬ 
tioned. 


GARDENS WITH TREES IN THEM. 
There is to me something almost pathetic in 
perseverance and energy thrown away, and in 
“ love’s labour lost,” and yet how often one sees 
standard Ros^s and other choice plants placed 
either direotly under or quite near to tall trees, 
where they are not at all likely to come to any 
good; and yet it maybe urged “if I become 
possessed of a small square, walled-in garden 
surrounded with tall trees, what am I to do ? I 
must put something in the borders to fill up the 
empty space.” Well, my advice is, do not try 
to grow Roses or any good plants, but go in for 
young forest trees ; turn the garden into a 
plantation, in fact. No one knows, who has not 
tried, how interesting a garden of deciduous 
hardy trees may be made. The best way is to 
start a real collection, increasing every autumn, 
of hardy trees, such as the Lime, Ash, Beech, 
Oak, Horse Chestnut, Maple, with their varieties. 
Strong young trees of a few feet high can be had 
for sixpence or ninepence each. These should 
be planted in November, and when the leaves 
come out the various tints and forms of the 
different leaves will give, I think, fully as much 
satisfaction a9 a small 'patch of ground in the 
suburbs can be expected to produce ; and there 
is a fascination about the study of trees which 
grows upon you till you actually come to prefer 
them to flowers. Then what scope for taste in 
arrangement and combination is afforded by the 
endless variety of foliage that could be com¬ 
pressed into a small garden; perhaps hitherto 
nothing but Grass and weeds. What could be 
more charming than a Copper Beech and Syca¬ 
more side by side, and then a Maple and a Lime 
and Spanish Chestnut ? I often wonder that 
trees are not more cultivated than they are in 
collections, manured, watered, and syringed, and 
tended with the same attention as flowering 
plants. But, no ; most of us are satisfied with a 
row of ungainly, badly-pruned trees of the 
same kind, just to form a screen to shut out the 
windows of our opposite neighbours. 

How much stronger our interest in hardy 
deciduous trees would be if we had a collection 
whioh we are aiming at making complete in our 
back gardens, planted by ourselves, and their 
growth, carefully watched. Make a start, and 
you will see how fond you will be of your garden 
of young trees. G. L. 


Seeds in Suburban Gardens.— It was 
a long time before I found out the reason why 
flower-seeds in small gardens out of town have 
a way of not coming up. At first I attributed 
it to the cats, but now I am convinced that the 
birds are the real authors of the mischief. My 
servant tells me that at half-past five in the 
morning, on looking out of the window, she 
notices that the borders are covered with birds, 
principally sparrows and starlings, all busily 
engaged in pecking something out of the ground. 
It may be replied that this is only the early 
bird catching the worm ; but on further en¬ 
quiries I found that the birds were thickest just 
where I had sown Lupines and other seeds, so 
these no doubt served as a relish to the grubs 
and worms. If owners of villa gardens would 
sow their seeds in pots and drained seed-pans 
and keep them indoors till the seedlings are ole 
enough to plant out, they would, I think, find 
that their flower beds have a much better 
chance of being gay with hardy annuals.—G. L. 

A Garden Hun Wild. —A few weeks 
ago I went to see a garden of which I had had 


the complete control for a long time. It had. 
been left quite untouched for more than four 
years, as the house was empty. The weeds and 
Grass on the borders had so completely hidden 
the soil, that the beds looked as if they had been 
carefully turfed over with a view to effect—to 
make a carpet of green to show up the flowers 
to advantage. This was certainly the result, 
for the scarlet Tulips (Vermilion Brilliant), 
single scarlet Anemones, Yellow Prince Tulips, 
blue Grape Hyacinths, and Naroissi looked 
lovely springing out of the green Grass, and 
growing side by side with the garden flowers 
were Dog Violets, Wood Anemones, and Prim¬ 
roses ; the blue and white Flags and crimson 
and pink Peeonies were in full bud in great 
abundance, and a month later, therefore, the ef¬ 
fect must have been still more striking. To 
produce such a garden on purpose would be 
impossible, for it was a spontaneous growth of 
Nature, but this only shows what picturesque 
results may often be obtained from the policy 
of “ letting alone.” Many plants are killed 
with kindness, and we can all call to mind gar¬ 
dens that would be all the better for not having 
so much attention bestowed upon them. — 
G. L. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


Carmine Flax (Linum grand iflorum).— 
This is a fine showy annual, which may be had 
in bloom from May till October by successional 



Annual Flax (Linum grandlflorum). 


sowings. Seed sown in autumn will pro¬ 
duce plants for early spring blooming, and 
sowings made from March till June will yitld 
a display through the summer and autumn. 
Sown in pots now in good rich soil, and plunged 
in a sunny border with plenty of water, 
plants may be obtained for the greenhouse or 
window during October and November. The 
flowers are ef a glowing red colour. 

The Meadow Rue-leaved Dicentra 
(D. thalictrifolia).—This is a charming hardy 
climber. It much resembles Adlumia cirrhosa, 
but is far more robust in habit, and the leaflets 
are larger ; moreover, it is a perennial. It bears 
small, yellowish blossoms, which are not very 
conspicuous. It is a native of Nepaul and parts 
of the Himalayas, and has been known in gar¬ 
dens for about forty years. Its culture is very 
simple. Seeds may be either sown in pots in 
the ordinary way in spring, and the seedlings 
planted out nnder the shade of a hedge, trellis, 
wall, &c., or it may be sown a little later ia 
the season in the place in which it is intended 
to remain. A mixture of loam and peat, with 
the addition of a little sand, will suit its 
requirements. —A. 

Ferula glauoa and communis. — 

These Fennels make charming fine-foliaged 
hardy plants, but need to get fully established 
before their full beauty is apparent. Planted 
out of doors in good soil, with space in which 
to fully develop themselves, they are truly noble 
objects.—J. G. 

Campanula pumila alba.— This makes 
a good carpet either for beds or borders. It 
grows close to the ground and yields a profusion 
of white bell-shaped flowers. Beds of it, 
associated with a few standard bronze-leaved 
Japanese Acers, or other dark foliaged plants, 
have a fine effect. It is also an excellent plant 
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°” or ik . »»y be elimbera may not in every eaae be adviaable, 

gown m pota, pane, or baakete with good yet, in thia instance, neither Roee nor Holly 
* trees appeared to be injured by the union. A 

Seedling- Carnations_A bed of these 8 i^er-variegated Holly, near the one alluded to. 


ROSES. 


4998.—Mareohal Niel Roses.—It is a 


2S^^ to d?nw! h J 8e - U “ ful P ui nfca ’. Seed from Columbines.— The Aquilegias, or CoW P ru ?^gw likely to cause fewer shoots to be 
™n^on rt f^!nKi tr fl la mv&r L Ably gl 7, es / lar 8® W»es, are easily cultivated, and their graceful produced, but these will be the more robust, and 
flo 7 e 7- Some will, of course, foliage and handsome flowers amply repay any not fail to produce fine blooms. We should cut 
B fw™ 11 -°l “7. double attention that may be bestowed on theiT The wi thin wood back hard, say, to a single bud, 


!d^ # . P W i™ thatare fijbor inferior or common Columbine (AquilegU vulgarisrthe best *? d 8tron 8 8hoota that will carry bloonfmayba 

“fJ 5 , tkV * f re u8 ® tul to ? 8e m n0M ' known species, or some of its many varie- short ened as soon as the flowers are over. When 


a ’ „_7. -wwun, uijb oi wnicn we nowngure: outmost »*'•*•“* J wem. wio 8aoon iree oi 

dl *tmot, and examples of all frequently they are purple, reddish-purple, and &F 6en fl X* If «“oking is undesirable the point# 
S«d-? l 5S lt0 « W K oh Carnationa and rose coloured. The^pure white variety of1? of the shoots may be (Tipped into Tobacco-Sater, 
by n°7^-., T i 8 with Urg. flower. red elegret pel" grein “ d *•» be well washed with . .yringe. 

iMants produce flowers allied to the flonst s kinds glaucous foliage, is the best. Columbines are r5lean lineaa is of the first importance with this 
tmriid d ° h6y pr ° duC f 8ead ;bnt the very easily raised from seeds, and any particular Rom * 

tmentid k i n H 81 °^ lar ^_ markod - variety may be increased by dividing the roote. Roses Pegged Down.— The increased 

S' k ^ d f 1 i• e f d f.™‘ Few of these, Thev all succeed perfectly in any ordinary amount of bloom which can be obtained by 
i- U t> l biori,^ as the edges garden soil. A packet of mixed Columbine pegging down the strong branches of dwarf 


greatly benefited and 
appearanoe.—8. 


•nrinff ”the C vonni r i^dlinL^ en ^ U8e 4 . ln the ^ varieties however, are moat impatient of the colours are judiciously blended, a much 
tod0Ut !?.f ny dl ™ 10n > “ d d o not alweye oome taw from «ed. better effect on be produced than by Bom 
’ am u‘, r , ! »? d ‘i?° grown in rev other wSy. The chief oljretfon 

01 to pegging down Rom I. that tbe ground can" 

y^ribnW^f , P i ! h i bed or widely <aEgSfoft7 not be readily cleared of weeda j but if a mulch. 

Ftorieta dtodS Car^l f d *"p4 JUsSsW iffjt&ta i-fof balf-rotted manure or Cocoa-nut fibre 

-l l *° ’ ot whlch iHE» .£HKOUm refnae be applied in rering, tbe Rom wiU be 

pie, erimren, .carlet,’ to. grre^hreefitad red Fow w^ wiU m^e th«r 

purple, onmson, roae, Ac.; and bizarres, that ia, H iSSy ~ “ _ 

two colours on a diverse ground, of which there V* ifT -. =B 

are several forms. Pi oo tees are more or leas 1 uLn IP HTT T TP 

deeply edged, and are divided into rote, purple, tjArf |OTj|?y s ftUA A * 

r-u MAKING PERMANENT STRAWBERRY 

ft?* ~ * Tu J eron »- ZW PLANTATIONS. 

rootsa Begorna# may with little protection be •IcT \*z4T^ r i * at _ v , . .. .. 

left in the ground all winter, ref in that cm [s ™*tong Strawberfy plantations anything 

they throw np shoots early in the season, red *BaEjttLyJ5jJ^KlL ln the . w,y . ot y .. roturD ’ ““ 

are effective mner than those planted in the \ W d * p *”, d * 1 7P° n th . e PJfP"“>on of 

spring. By the latter method, however, if the ’ y the planta and of the grored. Plante put out 

soil he deep; uniat, and rich, and in a warm. If of pote—that is, old forced plants—do not root 

sunny spotTred* . south wall or sheltered by " d * eply; h J * n0 * *^* y *“" we “ f “ r “ n! y “» ortwo 

treessnSshrubi, a good display may be had <S^, jk T*"’ “ d "® tb *“ ^ le “- B»‘ yonng planta 
from July to October. Mulshing diring hot from runners, put out in a good moil, wilfsend 

«ath« greatly facilitates growth, re? com ‘heir roots down 2 ft. or 3 ft Ground for a 

sequently*bloom; red if pllmted altomatd, Pl"><»tion should therefore be trenched two or 

with blue, white, or yellow Violas, the resit» S?'f hre ?,; p * de8 d ?Pf °7“. le “‘ be d »ply dug. 
most satisfactory —S 18 1x1 either case it should be well manured with 

- . _ stable-yard or cow manure, freah loam, or any 

f 1118 , ,.r Spring.—The beat way to good manures, which should not, however, bo 

g#t a good display of Pansy bloom in spring Common Double Columbine (A. vulgaris A-pi.). buried in the bottom of tbe trench, but be 
from seedling plants ia to sow the seed in pans turned in with the spade in digging. Thia 

or boxes about the second week in July, and Aquilegia seed should be sown in pane or ooxea renders it accessible to the roots at once. It ia 
when the seedlings are large enough, they should under glass not later than the month of April, a good plan, indeed, when the ground ia 
** P 11 j d out in* 10 ®ome shady place and kept if possible, as it is then easy to secure good trenched, to trench in the rough manure, 
watered until well rooted. These should make plants to flower the next year. The common then dig or fork the ground over afterwards, 

wrong plants ready for bedding out directly the garden kinds will germinate anywhere, but the just one spit deep, turning in at the same 

i«d« summer plants are removed ; and if the choicer species and hybrids should be sown as another dressing of manure of a more rotten 
■oil about them is carefully stirred in the spring, advised under glass. description for the benefit of tbe yonng plants, 

they will soon make a brilliant display. Should 6056.—Lilies of the Valley.—The fact when the manure ia a11 P ut in ftt the trench- 
thesoil be very stiff and disposed to become that y0 ur Lilies of the Valley Tie exte^mriv in « and dee P 1 y buried » the P^te hardly get 
hard during the winter, it is well to allow the thiokno doubt explains why they produce so the benefit of th « second year. In gardens 
*? *tond over retil. Msroh, by few bl«™ WewTaIdTd vire/ow^^e “ wher. the reili. tbfo. tr«ohi og crenot be sd- 


Common Double Columbine (A. vulgaris A-pi.). 


FRUIT. 

MAKING PERMANENT STRAWBERRY 
PLANTATIONS. 

Lv making Strawberfy plantations anything 
m the way of early returns and fine 
crops depends upon the preparation of 
the plants and of the ground. Plants put out 
of pots—that is, old forced plants—do not root 
deeply ; henoe they bear well for only one ortwo 
years, and are then useless. Bat young plants 
from runners, put out in a good soil, will send 
their roots down 2 ft. or 3 ft. Ground for a 
plantation should therefore be trenched two or 
three spades deep, or at least be deeply dag. 
In either case it should be well manured with 
stable-yard or cow manure, fresh loam, or any 
good manures, which should not, however, bo 
buried in the bottom of tbe trench, but be 
turned in with the spade in digging. This 


«tW nf rev.rev.e.1i <—T7 • wnwe os u m small Clumps ana replanting 10 ^ *r* w *r~ — 

wtta-ofoM frame manure or rotten leaf soil. fresh, well manured soil. It is obvious that the °° w 18 be8t « ^ mulching during the 
The Old White Pink.—London florists your soil is not good enough to produce strong sammer season. Mulching, indeed, should 

■Afll appreciate the value of the small fringed- blooming crowns. If lifted carefully in the „, wa y a , practised on thin and poor soils, 

■dged flowers of the old White Pink for bon- autumn and replanted thinly, and a dressing of Short stable litter is about tbe beat material 
qoet-making, bnt in private gardens its culture decayed or short manure laid over the soil, they tba * < * n h® em pl°y 6d for the purpose, and the 

*■ very much decreased of late years. At one should not only be none the worse, but should more horse manure there is amongst it the 

it wae largely used for foroing, a purpose show a great improvement the ensuing spring, bo^r. It then acts both as a mulching and a 
for which it ie better adapted than any other Our market growera get the bulk of their roots man L ure * ^e sains wash the strength of it down 
kind j and when grown under favourable oondi- from the Continent for forcing, but there oau be fcb e roots just when the fruit is swelling and 
poos in 6-in. pots, we have often seen plants of no donbt that if we grew them as the foreigners we plants are needing support, 
it in spring bearing upwards of fifty flowers, do we might get crowns as good.—A. D. No time should now be lost m securing 

Onttingii of it strike readily in spring or summer wis —Best Pansies.-Nothing would be ewler runners * “ 8to ? k . ba f to ** P r0 ® ur ® d from a 
*f pkced under a bell glass in a warm house or than to give lists of Pansies to the extent of several nursery, there is little chance of a crop the 


Olimblnff Roses and TTollw W« DckwaeACo.. Waterloo Place. Edinburgh, or to . gvuu jrop wus ume 

juumomg R086S anOMOlly.—We saw Mr. H. Hooper, of Clifton, bath, and a*k that you may have twelvemonth is a certainty. No plants bear so 
■ss summer a very pretty effect produced in a twelve each of the best »how and fancy Panties. They abu ndantly for their size, or have such fine 
wall garden near London by a large specimen ftje. » poo ^f" d T"" 1 ** 1 election; and yo.» will thus be berries, a# young plants propagated and olanted 
Holly being overnm with Itoses. *Th<THolly beUer^thanlfyouxown^lectiouwereinad^-A.D. S™Ir^elfore. 8 

wtomed a profusion of berries, part of the ■ .. to layer the plants in pots. The best and most 

8 cro P’ an r. 6 p 0868 * which con- expeditious plan is to prepare a heap of good 

white-clustered Damask, Destroyingl Ants* Nests.—I have found soil, loam principally, mix it with half-decayed 
r* 8tri k 1D g oontrast with the red and scattering guano about ante’ runs the best anti- hone manure or old Mushroom manure—or, 
Fna or tne fruit and leaves. Although the dote. A slight sprinkling daily soon disperses failing these, 8tanden’s manure, whioh well 
pnctioe of overrunning trees and shrulw. with them.—W, repays its use—and lay tbs s*m# in a fiat ridge, 
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i in. deep, betwwnr the now. ol StrewbeniM. 
On this ndge therunners should be laid, with a 
stone a few ounces in weight behind them to 
keep them in their places. Afterwards they 
will need attention in pinching, for it is 
neces sar y that all the strength be concentrated 
in the layered runners, and to see that no fresh 
runners are produced beyond. A look over 
once a week or ten days will be enough forthis, 
and, with watering occasionally in dry weather, 
the plants will be orosd and strong by the end 
m July or beginning of August, when they must 

■$tie ground having been prepared as before 
directed, the plants should be taken up with a 
trowel with good bails to each, which can easily 
be secured with a little care, and planted up to 
their collars 2£ ft. from row to row, and 18 in. 
between the plants. Some cultivators plant 
three plants together in a triangular patch, 
which is a good plan, but the patches should m 
that case be 2 ft. apart. The work of making 
a p l a n tation is finished with the getting in of 
the plants, which wants little or no attention 
till next spring, when the ground may be 
stirred over with the hoe between the rows, 
and mulched with short Grass or manure, and 
the result waited for in the shape of a fine crop 
of fruit. After the crop is gathered Borne 
r em ove one or two of the three plants of each 
patch, as, if they were all left, they would get 
too thick on the ground. A good deal, how¬ 
ever, depends upon soil, and, as we should have 
stated, upon the variety. 

In some strong soils we have seen Buoh sorts 
as Keen’s Seedling, British Queen, and Sir 
Charles Napier have little enough room at 2* ft. 
between the rows, considering the importance 
of letting the air and sunshine ifa among the 
fruit in wet weather to dry it; but dwarier 
sorts, like Black Prince, will do well in most 
soils at 18 in. between the plants and between 
rows. Thinning out tne plants, therefore, 
at the end of the year must depend upon these 
oiroumstanoes. If they grow very rank, thin 
to one plant; and if moderate growth only is 
expected, leave them as they are. S, 

■ Watering Fruit Trees.— We are too 
apt to ascribe all our troubles in fruit culture to 
the prevalence of spring frosts. No doubt the 
latter are destructive out no one can observe 
the Bufferings of fruit trees during sudden and 
Severe periods of heat and drought without being 
convinced that a good supply of water and some 
ready economical-means of applying it would 
have a wonderful effect in keeping the trees 
healthy, and consequently more fruitful. In 
some measure the tendency of cultivation is to 
alter the character, habit, and perhaps in some 
degree the constitution of fruit trees, slowly, it 
may be, but none the less surely ; indeed, one of 
the professed aims of modern cultivators is to 
induce surface rooting, and to this end various 
expedients (such as grafting on particular 
stocks, root pruning, &c.) are adopted, which, 
though they bring the trees more under the 
cnltivator’s control, and, so far, are a benefit, 
yet at the same time add to his responsibilities 
by making them more dependent upon his care. 
I cannot help thinking that if the importance 
df this matter had been more fully recognised, 
more adequate means wOuld have been ere this 
provided to supply their wants during times of 
trial. Surface mulching,' of course, will do 
much, but this ought to De supplemented occa¬ 
sionally with a thorough soaking of water; but 
if the water has to be carried by hand some dis¬ 
tance the chances are that the watering will not 
be effectually done. Fruits of all kinds contain 
a considerable amount of water, and if the 
supply of that fluid be cnt off when they are in 
the midst of their growth, both the cron and 
the individual fruits must be small. In difficult 
times all trees of any considerable age generally 
contrive to get rid of a good portion of their 
drop, and it is no uncommon occurrence now to 
■ee almost as many Apples lying under the trees 
as there are remaining on them. A mulching 
and one thorough soaking with water every 
week or so would have saved them, and where 
plenty of water is available, it benefits the 
trees greatly to give them a good washing 
overhead occasionally.—h. H. 

Gooseberry AolWdes.— Many plans 
have from time to time been suggested for the 
destruction of the Gooseberry Caterpillar, while 


not a word have lever seen from any of your 
correspondents about the Gooseberry aphide, ah 
insect far more destructive and much more 
difficult to exterminate. If a remedy be not 
discovered for these pests the cultivation of 
Gooseberries may be abandoned altogether, at 
least in the north of Ireland, where for the last 
ten years one half of the crop has been rendered 
useless by them. This insect, which much 
resembles the Rose aphide, attacks the young 
succulent shoots close under the upper leaves, 
whiob, consequently curling over, act as umbrel¬ 
las, throwing off any Tobacco water or other 
liquid whieh may be applied to them. Were it 
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liquid wnieu may do apuueu w > " ** v — 

possible to dip every snoot into the liquid no 
doubt the insects would be killed, bat this would 
be a very tedious job, if not impracticable. The 
berries, "before ripening on a bush infested by 
these insects, become covered over with a black 
sticky substance, which I take to be their 
excrement, and are totally unfit for use. The 
only remedy I have hitherto discovered (if 
remedy it can be called, which is almost as bad 
as the disease), is to out off all the young shoots 
in the month of June, thus taking away the best 
fruiting wood for the following season and 
causing an after-growth of numerous small, 
weak, young shoots, which have no time to 
come to maturity. If your correspondents will 
just leave the poor caterpillars alone for a time 
(they are easily destroyed) and turn their atten¬ 
tion to these aphides, I cannot but think that 
in the course of time much good will result.— 
Goggle-bye. 

Summer Pruning Fruit Trees.— In 
the case of trained trees, it is important to 
secure well-developed foliage and buds—the one 
cannot be had without the other—close to the 
base of the spurs, and this can only be obtained 
by keeping tne young wood thin. If the shoots 
be allowed to unduly extend themselves before 
pruning begins, the bottom leaves will lack 
substance, and the buds will be weak and 
probably imperfectly ripened. At the same 
time, very close prnning or pinching is not 
desirable, for if the young shoots be out in 
oloser than four or five leaves, the back eyes 
may start into growth instead of forming fruit- 
buas. Trees of a rather weakly habit, ,or that 
have in previous years borne heavy crops, 
should be allowed a little more freedom of 
growth, as, provided a gross habit be not con- 
i tracted, and the young wood not orowded, the 
stimulus imparted by a greater breadth of 
foliage will infuse new life into any tree that 
vigour, and enable it to go on again for a 
series of years in'a healthy and fruitful oOndi- 
1 tion.—H. 


4994.— Birds and Oherrtes.—Birds get 
in time accustomed to all kinds of scarecrows or 
moving objects, but are generally scared by 
sound. Thus a gun is always productive of 
alarm, because the report caused by its sudden 
discharge is so sudden and startling. Where a 
gun can be freely used it is about the best thing 
I to keep off birds. Another excellent plan is to 
; fasten a large bell in a tree, and ever and anon, 
’especially in the early morning, to poll it by 
means of a string that must be attaohed to the 
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clapper and be carried into the dwelling house, 
and at night even in a bedroom. One clang 
made by this has a most startling effect Bits 
of glass and tin are really useless after a day or 
two, as also are effigies which are often put into 
the trees.—A. D. 

4993.— Manure for Orchards.— Tanner, 
or any other authority to the contrary, we say 
the best authority with regard to the employ¬ 
ment of manures is practical experience. Now, 
for trees artificial manures are of no great value 
except crushed bones. These contain a large 
proportion of phosphates and are Some time 
parting with those manorial properties. Wood 
ashes also make, for the same reason, good tree 
manure. But nothing can exoel mulchings of 
long manure from stable or farmyard laid on 
■ freely at any time of the year, but especially in 
the summer, as the moisture and nutrition given 
1 'by the manure attracts the young roots to the 
surface, and that is just where the roots should 
be. This manure is forked in lightly in the 
winter to bury .it and to clean the soil. It is 
equally valuable in light or heavy soils. 
There is not much reason to suppose that the 
| manorial constituents would soon wash through; 
‘the roots would no doubt get the chief share of 
theee first. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE KJTCHKN 
GARDEN. 

In planning out kitchen gardens we must eet omr 
minds entirely on the object we down to b® 
attained, viz., that its usefulness will be measmed 
by results ; and, whatever our notions on straignu 
lines in pleasure grounds may be, there can■ o® 
no question of their thorough adaptation for the 
end in view, therefore boundary and intersecting 
walls and walks should be perfectly straight and 
parallel with each other. I may here observe 
that upon the walks and edgings associated 
with the walls will depend greatly the aspect of 
the whole garden. Good[walks are indispens¬ 
able, not only for comfort m walking, bo* 
should be capable of bearing the wheeling neces¬ 
sary to every portion. 

Edgings.—As an edging I find nothing to 
equal Box when kept in good condition, but it 
must not only be well laid at first, but carefully 
attended to afterwards ; it should be clipped in 
May, or early in June, with very sharp »heMS, 
and should form an unbroken line of exactly the 
same proportions throughout its entire length. 
It is not in their use, but in their abuse, that 
Box edgings have lapsed into their present state 
of disrepute. When wheeling through them* 
and trampling on them, is practised, gaps and 
patches are formed which destroy all pretensions 
to beauty; to obviate this defect portable 
bridges for wheeling over, and stout stakes 
driven firmly in to protect the comers, preserve 
the edgings intact for an indefinite period. 

Walls.—The walls are conspicuous objects, 
and upon the thoroughly furnished aspect which 
they present at all seasons will depend a axwt 
feature of the garden. I do not recommend the 
exclusive planting of special varieties on most 
favoured aspects, for I believe that better results 
in the way of succession for a long jwrioa^are 
. achieved by adopting Borne portions of each kind 
same ‘ on distinct aspects, but they should.be grouped 
for the more ready manner in which they are 
protected from frosts, birds, and other enemies. 
Fruit tree borders at the bases of walls should 
not be less than 10 ft. or 12 It wide to allow of 
a 3-ft. alley being kept clear for attending to the 
trees, and as an undisturbed root-run; this 
should be always mulched during the summer. 

Cropping.—Borders with south aspects are 
invaluable for the earliest and latest crops of 
vegetables, and cool, shady border* for those m 
the mid-season. The main quarters should be 
kept perfectly clear of trees, and deeply cultiva¬ 
ted for genera] crops, or a single row of espaliers 
or cordons may divide a narrow border from the 
walks, as they form moat useful auxiliar ies to 
the fruit supply. Pyramids and low bush trees 
form good central or divisional objects, but 
standards should be grown either in the orchard 
or in spaces specially devoted to fruit culture, 
where the main portion of bush and fruits may 
be also grown, as a mixed system is not by any 
means so satisfactory to either fruit or vegetables 
as when they can each receive treatment con¬ 
genial to their several wants. Strawberries form 
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a good rotation crop on ordinary vegetable 
quarters, and if not left in one position more 
tnan three years, the land is decidedly benefited 
by snob change. It planning the rota tan of 
crops it is well to bear intnind that crops of an 
opposite character generally succeed best, bat by 
the aid of deep cultivation and liberal manuring, 
market growers fill whatever ground is vacant 
at the time with those crops that are most in 
request; whereas private growers, with whom 
quality stands before quantity, can arrange a 
pretty correct plan of cropping before the winter 
cultivation. Root crops, such as Salsafy, Soor- 
zonera. Parsnips, Ac., are decidedly preferable 
grown in deeply cultivated land, without any 
addition of fresh manure. A routine, such as 
the following, answers well:— 

First year, Onions, the ground afterwards 
manured and deeply dug, and planted with 
Cabbage in autumn; second year. Sprouts ; 
third year, ground cleared of stumps and weeds, 
and prepared for Celery trenches, after which 
Peas, Potatoes, Strawberries, &c M succeed well; 
but one rule should be followed with all, viz., to 
drill all seeds and to plant all plants in straight 
lines of equal distance apart each way, not only 
for the sake of appearance, but, for the expedi¬ 
tious manner in which the operation of oleaning 
the crop may be performed compared with 
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broadcast sowing. Immediately the lines of 
seedlings are visible, rnn the Dutch hoe between 
them, which not only destroys the weeds, but 
greatly encourages the growth of the cron. The 
rows should then be weeded, and tne crop 
thinned as early as possible, for all surplus 
growth is at the expense of the permanent crop. 
1 oannot too strongly condemn mixed' cropping, 
or sowing two crops together, as Lettuce and 
Parsley amongst Onions, and Broad Beans 
amongst Potatoes ; this l* of itself enough to 
give a weedy self-sown aspect to the best 
crops, and no advantage is thereby gained. It 
la' quite distinct from ittermediate cropping, 
which, in some cases, is highly favourable to 
both. Parsley, herbs, and salads, that are in 
daily demand, should be grown on narrow 
borders, clear of the walks, but convenient for 
gathering. As regards varieties, I would not 
recommend an experimental system of growing 
all new kinds, as the most likely to furnish a 
constant and reliable succession, nor yet be pre¬ 
vented by prejudice from adopting any real im¬ 
provements. 1 would rather recommend a few 
of the most promising kinds to be tried eaoh 
year and select from them for permanent varie¬ 
ties, when convinced of their superiority by 
comparison of growth,. and suitableness to 
locality, Ac. 

Seeds and Sowing.-r-Seeds should be 
procured from reliable sources, as nothing is 
dearer in the end, or more vexatious, than Dad 
oeeds. If you cannot rely on all the seeds ger¬ 
minating it is impossible to have satisfactory 
results, and patches and gaps are a great eye- 
•ore. I would also say—select for yourself, for 
•all collections of seeds contain some that you do 
want and many that you do not. No one can 
aelect for you without knowing the require¬ 
ments of each individual garden. Always have 
-enough and to spare, as the season for sowing 
abme crops is soon lost, and unless you make 
provision for failure by duplicate sowings great 
inconvenience, or the loss of a crop, may result. 
There is nothing gained by hurrying seeds into 
the soil when it is in a sodden or bed state, as 
in cold ungenial springs like the past later 
aowings make most rapid progress. All kinds 
■of seeds that are sown in beds and transplanted 
to permanent quarters should not, on any con¬ 
sideration, be allowed to get drawn or starved 
in the Beed beds. If tne ground be not in 
readiness for their reception, as soon as large 
enough they should be pricked out in nursery 
beds, and carefully removed afterwards. Peas 
are almost universally a favourite crop, and 
some extra attention is necessary to have them 
in season as long as possible. The earliest 
sowings should be considerably thicker than 
late tall-growing kinds. I find the system of 
growing the late kinds in trenches decidedly 
an improvement on light lands, and it may also 
be adopted with good results for Scarlet Runners 
and any crops that suffer from drought, and 
continue prolific according to the amount of 
food supply available. 

Mulching forms an important operation in 
cummer cultivation, and, if done neatly, need 
not be at all unsightly. Strawberries, especially, 
are benefited by it. Some market gardeners 
apply it early in spring, covering the rows as 
well as the ground between them. There is no 
gain, as regards economy of labour, in neglecting 
neatness and order ; the difference between a 
garden kept systematically clean and one 
where “ weeds run to seed ” can only be ap¬ 
preciated by those who have tried it. 

Exhausted crops should be cleared from the 
grocad immediately, as by making surplus 
growt h they not only rob the land to no purpose, 
oat give an untidy appearance to the garden. 

J. G, H. 

Indian Corn (Maixe).—For several years 
I have grown Maize both for ripe seeds and for 
use as a vegetable, and the kina was given to 
me as Minnesota Sweet Corn. Anyhow, I can 
always get good ripe seeds and a fair crop, 
averaging about a peck, of discobbed corn to tne 
rod of ground. Whether this is the kind known 
aa Cobbett’s Corn or not, 1 do not know, but I 
have never had a failure as yet. My method 
of eultare for ripe seedB is as follows : In May, 
or before the last week in June, I sow the seeds 
in rows 3 ft. apart eaoh wav, and two seeds to 
VMh hole* using the dibble in planting< The 
ground is kept hoed and free from weeds, and 


when ripe, the cobs are cutoff and cleaned out. 
Of course good soil well dug is needful, in fact 
what would grow a good Cabbage, and in Buch 
the plants reach an average height of about 6 ft. 
With the editor’s permission, I will send (so long 
as my surplus stock lasts) fifty seeds to all ap¬ 
plicants on receipt of two penny stamps (to pay 
for postage and envelopes), bnt 1 wilt not send 
a greater number of seeds, or make a sale of 
them, as I should like to see Maize more gene¬ 
rally grown. By the way, have any of your 
readers tried green Maize as a food for milch 
cows ? The seeds should be. drilled in. rows 
about 1 ft. apart, and when 1 ft. high, cut and 
used as a green food in stall-feeding. A great 
weight is produced to the acre, and the muk is 
greatly enriched, at least such has been my ex¬ 
perience when I have tried the experiment*— 
W. J. May, Walton-on- Thames. 


GOOD ENDIVE. 

The middle of the present month is, in most 
situations; as early aS this erop can be profit¬ 
ably sown; and if the sowings are repeated 
fortnightly till the end of August, there will 
always be fresh relays of young plants put out, 
and this is the best way of ensuring a good 
supply of well-grown Endive. There mnst, of 
course, in addition, be a well-manured, deeply- 
stirred soil, for Endive, like Lettuces, to be 
crisp and good, must be grown quickly, and on 
poor shallow land this would be impossible. A 
liberal supply of moisture in dry weather is 
also essential, accompanied by frequent stirring 
of the surface. Liquid manure, when available, 
yrill be very beneficial. This will be best given 
immediately after a watering of plain water, as 
by so doing its presence will be longer felt than 
by pouring it on a dry, parched soil. Always 
sow the seeds thinly, ana when they come up 
single them out, so that no two plants absolutely 
touch each other. No matter how good the 
parentage of the stock of seeds may have been, 
there will always be some weakly plants, and 
these latter should, on thinning, be taken cmt. 
The first sowing should at any rate be made'in 
drills, as if a few plants are left undisturbed 
from 12 in. to 15 in. apart, they will be less 
likely to halt prematurely. Later sowings, if the 
land is scarce, may be made broadcast, but the 
plants must be transplanted immediately they 
are large enough, and not be allowed to remain 
to draw each other np weak and spindley. ^. On 
the whole, however, sowing in shallow drills 
will be found the most satisfactory plan, as it 
facilitates earth-stirring, which, in many ways, 
is so beneficial to the young plants. There is 
some advantage in putting a few plants out in 
different aspects. The main crops should oc¬ 
cupy some good open situation, but a few plants 
of the early sowings, to meet exceptional seasons, 
might be planted on the north side of a fence or 
wall. Endive also generally does well on the 
ridges between the rows of late Celery. The 
greater depth of soil gives increased develop¬ 
ment, and in a damp season the elevated site 
secures freedom from damp. All the later 
* sitings should be made on raised beds or 
•dera if possible, as otherwise, especially if 
the soil be of a retentive nature, the crop will 
decay before it can be used. Endive that is 
blanched where grown should be allowed 
>lenty of space ; 15 in. between the rows, and 
2 is. from plant to plant, is not too much. 
After the plants are tied np, the surface soil 
from the 15-in. space between the rows may be 
drawn up round tne base of the plants with a 
hoe, and then, if a flower-pot saucer be turned 
over the top of each plant, the blanching will 
be quickly done without any deterioration of 
flavour, as there is nothing so cleanly as dry 
earth. The plant, of oourse, must be dry when 
tjhiirtginj; and earthing np is done, or they .will 

4777.—Mushrooms In Wine Cellar. 
—If your wine cellar is under any room, you 
cannot grow Mushrooms there. The smell of 
the manure heating, Ac., is awful. I tried it 
qnoe. At Scarboro* I saw a man going about 
among his Potatoes in July, and picking up 
a basketful of white things. I went down to 
inquire, and he said he always put Mushroom 
spawn among his Potatoes. They both required 
manure, and the thick leaves of the Potatoes 
protected the Mushrooms from the sun.—M. E. G. 


5060. —Mercury or Go6d King Henry. 
—In reply to “Jill,” he can procure either 
roots or seeds Of Mercury, the former to bepre- 
ferre b, as he will at once have a permanent bed, 
thong h this is not the time for transplanting. 
Permit me to give my opinion of this plant, M 
five years ago it was a complete stranger to me. 
About that time I left London for Boston, mid 
having seen beds of it, and being also of an in¬ 
quisitive nature whenever I Bee anything new 
in plant life,T ascertained its name and nse, mad 
next proceeded to try it. It is cooked exactly 
mJ Spinach, and to my 'mind \s a grea t im- 
provement upon that vegetable, which it very 
greatly resembles in taste, hut without that 
bitter, sooty flavour. 1 next moved into this 
midland county, and when I got my present 
garden into order .1 did not consider that lhad 
quite completed it until I had a bed of' thi 
Mercury, so 1 sent for roots to W. W. Johnson 
A Sons, 5, Bride Street, Boston,' as the quickest 
Way of securing a supply. I planted them jn 
February about 1 ft. from each other, and per¬ 
haps 18 in. between the rows, and I have now 
from earliest spring to latest autumn a constant 
supply of as good a vegetable as can be grt)Wn. 
The ground was in good condition ana light, 
but I fancy a slightly heavy soil is even better 
for it, and all I shall now do is at the end of 
autumn place a layer of well-rotted manure 
over the bed.— One from the Faust/ 

-— We have examined a large number o t wed 
lists to And mention of the GCod King Henry, hut 
In vain. Neither, curiously enough, is there any men¬ 
tion of it in that assumed cosmopolitan book, ‘“Eh* 
Cottage Gardener’s Dictionary.” Moet probably It may 
be heard of In one form or another If application bo 
made to Messrs. Barr A Bugdeu, King Street, Covent 
Garden. 

TOWN GARDENING. 
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We now proceed to give practical instructions 
for the successful growth and floweripgof soma 
of the most suitable and favourite plants for the 
town greenhouse. 

Abutilons. —The culture of these is 
described on p. 23, March 12, 1881. In the 
greenhouse it is much the same. Keep the 
plants close to the glass, and do not let them 
get drawn up or leggy. Old plants, when they 
nave got too tall and large, should be hardened 
by partially withholding water, and exposing to 
plenty of air and sun some time in summer; 
then cut back pretty hard, and if the plants are 
removed to a dose warm house or pit, but little 
water given at the root, and an occasional 
sprinkle overhead, they will soon break freely; 
expose a little then, and when the shoots are 
1J in. long repot, shaking away most of the old 
soil, and replacing in a smaller pot. Keep close 
for a time again, and give but little water till 
the pot is getting full of roots, then give plenty, 
and a little liquid manure when pot-bound and 
ingrowth. Never give this stimulant or any 
other to plants at or going to rest. Guttings of 
well-hardened and robust tops about 4 in. long, 
inserted inpotsof very sandy soil, wall drained, and 
placed in a close frame, with heat of 70° or 75°, 
or under a bell-glass in a warm greenhouse, will 
root readily in summer. When rooted, pot off 
singly in sandy soil into 3-in. pots, and shift oa 
as required. 

Aohimenes. —These require warm treat¬ 
ment, bnt are otherwise very easily grown. 
They consist of small corns Or tubers, which 
should be started in early spring, or any time 
from February to May. Put five or seven tubers 
in a 5-in. pot, or more in proportion in a larger 
one; or it is better to start them in shallow 
pans in boxes, and when well started put in 
pots, as yon can then arrange them according to 
strength. Use light, rich soil. Equal parts of 
loam, peat, leaf-mould, and sand, or rattier less 
loam, suits them well. Start them in a hotbed, 
or warm, moist atmosphere of 70° to 80°, and 
keep the soil almost dry, or only barely moist, 
until well started, as they are very apt to rot 
in a wet soil. Afford good drainage. Grow on 
in a good heat of abont 70°, with bottom heat 
as well, if possible, removing to a house as Soon 
as too tall for the frame. Keep near the glass, 
ventilate carefully, and, 'when required, tie 
eaoh stem up carefully to a neat stake, or train 
on to a wire trellis in fhepot; balloon-shape is 
best. Shade from hot sun at all times. Give 
liquid manure when coming into flbwer. After 
flowering water moderately, and expose to 
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plenty of sun and heat to ripen. When the 
stems decay take up the conns, and store them 
away carefully in sand or Cocoa-nut fibre refuse 
(dry) in a temperature of not less than 45° or 
50° through the winter. 

Aralias. —These are very handsome foliage 
plants. A. papyrifera, A. quinquaefolia, A. 
Sieboldi, and A. S. variegata are good kinds. 
Pot in spring, using equal parts of loam and 
peat, with a little leaf-soil and plenty of sand. 
Give good drainage. When growing freely 
water liberally, and encourage growth by fre¬ 
quent svringiDg8 overhead. In winter keep 
pretty dry. Cuttings strike easily in a close 
neat, or seedlings may be raised. 


Arum (Oalla) Lily.—Full directions are 

g iven on page 47, March 26, 1881. It is far 
etter to plant out the roots in a border of 
rich soil and give plenty of water than to keep 
in pots. In the greenhouse keep near the 
glass in a light, airy situation, and sprinkle 
over the foliage occasionally to keep it clean. 
Strong roots of these will stand forcing well, 
and can be had in flower at almost any time of 
year by proper management. 

Azaleas. —These require almost exactly 
the same treatment as Camellias. Valuable 
hints upon their successful culture were 
given on p. 47, March 26, 1881. The great 
point is to induce them to make a free and rapid 
growth early in the summer, and when the 
buds are well formed, to expose them gradually 
to plenty of air and some amount of sun 
towards autumn, so as to harden them. It is 
of great importance that they should be kept 
cool and airy all through the winter until 
growing time comes round again. As soon as 
the flowers are over, do what pruning is neces¬ 
sary (this should be confined to shortening any 
rampant shoots, so as to keep the plants in 
shape), and remove to a house or pit where a 
rather close and moist heat of 60° or 65° mini¬ 
mum to 75° or 80° maximum, or 6° higher 
will not hurt them, can be maintained. What¬ 
ever potting is needed should be done when 
the plants are growing freely, say in June, but 
when plants have reached 5-in. or 6-in. pots, every 
other year is quite enough to repot, as these 
plants are not rapid growers, and are 
far better rather cramped at the root 
than otherwise. It is quite enough to 
give a top dressing of good rich soil in 
the alternate seasons. This should be done 
when the pot is dry. Scrape off as much as 
you can of the top soil without injuring the 
roots, and replace with a rich soil, such as leaf- 
mould, peat, well-rotten manure, and sand in 
equal parts, pressing it down very firmly. 
\Vater with a fine rose pot, or syringe for a few 
times till the soil is settled. When potting is 
required, turn the plants out of the pots, remov¬ 
ing the old drainage and as much of the soil on 
the top of the ball as you can get, as well as 
all that is loose or not occupied by roots, and 
all dead roots, if any. Prepare a clean pot 1£ in. 
or 2 in. larger than the old one, some clean 
crocks, a little fresh Moss, and some soil, con¬ 
sisting of sandy, fibrous peat, picked over and 
torn up finely, and all the stems or roots of 
Heather and Fern removed, mixed with a little 
fibrous loam and plenty of silver sand, more or 
less according to the nature of the peat. Put 
a large crock over the hole of the pot, then six 
or eight smaller ones nicely arranged above it, 
and then a handful of quite small ones little 
larger than Peas ; over this a layer of Moss, and 
then enough soil to bring the collar of the plant 
almost level with the rim of the pot. Set it in 
the centre, and fill in some soil all round, ram¬ 
ming it down firmly with a blunt piece of lath. 
Fill up in this way to within & in. or f in. of 
the rim, and finish off, leaving the collar of the 
plant or centre of the pot rather the highest, 
and use a dash of sand on the surface. In this 
way all hard-wooded plants should be potted, 
the soil made firm, no hollows or cavities left, 
and the surface rather highest in the centre, 
so that no water may lodge there. Water care¬ 
fully for a time after potting, so as not to make 
the fresh soil sour or sodden. When the plants 
are making growth, syringe overhead fre¬ 
quently, at least in bright weather, and shut 
up early in the afternoon with fire-heat. Give 
plenty of water and liquid manure at the root, 
and shade from hot sun. When the flower buds 
appear, admit more air, and gradually harden 
off, but always keep under glass in town. Keep 


quite cool and airy during winter, only safe 
from frost, and when the buds begin to swell 
for flowering, give tepid manure water fre¬ 
quently ; this not only produces finer flowers, 
but the plants will grow more vigorously after¬ 
wards. There are so many fine kinds now in 
commerce, that it would be almost useless to 
give a selection. Any good nurseryman would 
supply good kinds.—B. C. R. 


House and Window Gardening. 


4948.— Plants in Windows.— The plants 
mentioned would do very well in an open win¬ 
dow, or they would grow more freely, perhaps, 
in the Fern case, but pretty well of ventilation | 
should be given, and the case is not at all neces¬ 
sary. The Fuchsia would probably succeed in a 
good sized Cocoa-nut shell; a few holes must be 
provided for drainage. The other plants men¬ 
tioned would also be suitable for the glass bowls. 
—B. C. R. 

Aquatic Plants in Windows.— In 
many windows in which it is impossible to grow 
the usual flowering window plants, water plants 
may, if a glass case be provided, be made to 
thrive and form an interesting feature, which in 
towns will also serve the additional purpose of 
shutting out unsightly objects. Our illustration 
shows a window-case fitted with virgin cork and 
hung with Ferns and Mosses, whilst in the tank 



View of Window Aquarium. 


below are Arrowheads (Sagittarias) and Bog 
Beans (Menyanthes). In addition to these the 
Cape Pondweed (Aponogeton distachyon) might 
be added, also Vallisneria spiralis, variegated 
Arums, Marsh Marigolds, or any of our native 
small-growing ditch plants. 


Slugs in Fernery.— Cut old Potatoes in 
halves, slightly hollow the cut sides, which 
place downwards near the plants molested. 
.Examine these Potato traps daily and destroy 
the slugs. By the constant use of them I keep 
my Fernery almost clear both of slugs and wood- 
lice.—M. H. 

Fir-tree Oil and Mildew.— About the 
beginning of April the Roses in my small 
greenhouse were covered with mildew. 1 
washed them well with “ Fir-tree Oil Insecti¬ 
cide the result was that my Roses were quite 
beautiful. The best were Mar&hal Niel and 
Devoniensis.—E. L. 

Sulphur and Gooseberry Cater¬ 
pillar. —Having an impression that flowers of 
sulphur applied to Gooseberry bushes might be a 
remedy for caterpillars, I made an experiment 
this morning on a leaf thickly covered with the 
vermin. One single puff from a sulphurating 
bellows was sufficient to create the utmost 
commotion among the previously happy family, 
and in less than five minutes the whole brood 
had evacuated the premises, all apparently in a 
very painful condition, wriggling and twisting 
about as if in great agony. I felt sorry for 
them, but glad at the same time to think I had 


apparently hit upon a means of preventing the 
ravages of these pests. I have communicated, 
this to Gardening Illustrated in the hope 
that at this season, when so much damage is 
generally done to the Gooseberry crop by cater- 

f illars, someone may extend the experiment (as 
have already done) by sulphurating a number 
of bushes with a view to marking the result,— 
J. M., South Hants. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

— 

HOW TO GROW DIPLADENIAS. 

All who have a plant stove, however small, 
should endeavour to grow a Dipladenia, which 
need not occupy much room ; when in bloom, no 
Btove plant with which I am acquainted is more 
beautiful orshowy. Secure strong, clean, healthy, 
and young plants from some nursery ; and, if 
obtained in autumn, they can be properly pre¬ 
pared for being started into growth, the time 
for doing which will depend on the time when 
they are wanted to flower. They will, however, 
require a little rest before they are started into 
growth, when water should be altogether or 
nearly withheld. If they are in small pots, give 
them a shift, slightly reducing the Dali, and 
spreading out the roots, but taking care not to 
injure any of them. 

If started in November, they may be expected 
to bloom in June ; but plants not required till 
the end of that month, or till July, need not be 
started before Christmas, and plants not started 
till then, and subsequently, will, if managed 
properly, remain in bloom till September. 
When placed in the stove, plunge the pot half¬ 
way in some plunging material, such as Cocoa- 
nut fibre. About the middle of February or be¬ 
ginning of March give the plant or plants, as 
the case may be, a final shift into 12-in. or 15-in. 
pots, and furnish them with a trellis. Water 
carefully after each shift, till the plants begin to 
get established, and when growing vigorously 
they may be watered freely. 

From the time of starting until now the tem¬ 
perature if possible ought to be 65° at night, 
allowing a r«se of 10° by day with sun-heat, and 
as April advances ; t may be increased to 70°, 
and even during the daytime to 80°, and on 
very hot, sunny days some slight shading ma¬ 
terial should be applied. Shut up the house 
early in the afternoon, syringe, and in hot 
weather keep all available surfaces moist. Great 
attention must now be paid to the young growths. 
Securing fine threads from the trellis to the roof 
of the stove, twist the growth once round the 
trellis, and give each a thread to which it may 
be attached ; and, as the shoots grow, widen the 
threads proportionately till they begin to 
set their bloom. Look carefully after back 
“ breaks,” and assist them to lay hold of threads 
in the same manner ; for, when well treated, 
they produce good bunches of flowers. Let us 
now presume that the plant has some fine 
flowers upon it, and that many more are showing 
themselves. If wanted for exhibition, or for 
moving to some other house, carefully cut the 
threads to which the plant will have attached 
itself, like a Runner Bean, and place the shoota 
around the trellis, arranging the bunohes of 
bloom to cover, say, three parts of the trellis. 
In the course of two or three days the foliage 
will be as upright and look as fresh as if the 
plant had always been trained around the 
trellis ; it should now be taken out of the plung¬ 
ing material, allowed to remain where it is for a 
week or ten days, and then it can be taken to an 
intermediate house, which will harden it if 
wanted for exhibition. 

Dipladenias are subject to mealy bug, and 
great attention must be paid to keep them clear 
of this peBt. Therefore, examine them every 
morning during the growing season when 
placing the young growth around the threads. 
As regards soil, the best is two parts light turfy 
loam, two parts turfy peat, one of cowdung— 
two or three years old, free from worms—and 
one of silver sand. To this add a good sprinkling 
of broken sandstone, or broken crocks, about the 
size of nuts, according to the size of the pots 
to be used. The loam and peat, when broken 
up, should have the finer portions taken out 
with a half-inch sieve, retaining none but the 
roughest for potting. Before each shift prepare 
the soil, and place it in the stove a day or so 
previously to using it, and avoid taking the 
plant outside when about to shift it into another 
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» 1 ..?: 9 l-l < i 1 n WiB8 " rt * m . weU wortl > growing, 
provided there is convenience for doing bo, viz., 
amoma, the flowers of which are somewhat light 
m colour, but are produced in abundance one 
•rfter the other on the stalk ; boliviensis, a 
distinct kind with rather smooth foliage, and 
flowers very delicate in colour ; rassinoda, now 
superseded by the following kinds—amabilis, 
““f Brearleyana, the last surpassing 
all the rest in colour and texture of flower, 
wluoh is nch crimson, a colour which deepens 
with age. yf. 


V*? 1 * 6 * J ? raas (Eragroetis elegans) lr 
JrOtS.—In addition to the many uses to whicl 
this beautiful light feathery Grass may be pul 
in a out state, I find that it is now largely em 
ployed in Covent Garden as a decorative planl 
in 4£-m. pots. When sown and treated in th< 
same way as Mignonette, it has a very prett] 
effect amongst flowering and fine-foliaged plants 
and during the summer months, when Ferni 
suffer from the exposure towhioh they areoftei 
•objected, such plants as these are very useful.- 


5000;— Plants for Oool Greenhouse.— 
There is no reason why a black Hamburgh Vine 
may not do very well in a cool plant house if you 
can keep it free from mildew, but you must not 
attempt to produce too much wood. A main 
•tern running through the centre of the roof with 
aide roots or laterals at intervals of 15 in. will 
be ample. This will give shade in the summer, 
and will not in the least affect the plants in the 
winter and spring; you might also train a Rose 
against the wall at the back, and this would 
£ive you beautiful flowers quite a month before 
you could get them in the open air.—A. D. 

Salvias in Small Pots.— Most people 
are acquainted with the usefulness of the good 
old Salvia splendens for autumn blooming, 
with geaner88flora for spring decoration in the 
form of large plants. But let me just say a 
word in favour of S. splendens in small pots. 
Take off some good strong cuttings the first 
week in July, put three round the side of a 5-in. 
pot, and put them in a moist frame or pit. 
When struck pinch out the tops, and after they 
break shift them into 6-in. or 8J-in. pots, 
giving them a place in a cold pit or greenhouse, 
where they will soon make good plants. When 
they begin to bloom give them some encourage¬ 
ment, putting them into a warm house as tne 
days get cold, and the grower will be rewarded 
with some excellent small plants for conserva¬ 
tory or indoor decoration. Let me just say 
that S. miniata splendens and splendens alba 
are both good Salvias, and worth everyone's 
growing. They are muoh dwarfer and bloom 
earlier than the type.—J. 

6066.—Flowers for Conservatory .-Of blue 
flowers suitable for a conservatory there are Campanula 
pyramid alia, Plumbago capensis, Clematis Jackmani. 
Cineraria*, Hyacinths, Trachelium ccsruleum, Btatioe 
Rolfordi, Torenia asiatica, Gloxinias, &o. • of yellow 
flowers, Allamandas Hendersonl and grand iflora, 
Oenlstas, Acacias, Begonias,Thunbeiglas, yellow Celoaias, 
Ac. ; of purples, Laaiandra macr&ntha, Clematis rubella 
Cinerarias, Hyacinths, <fcc. ’ 


merely daubing it quiokly with the points of 
the dry brush, the shading will have the appear- 
anoe of shaded ground glass, and look neat. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE 8HRUBBY MEADOW SWEET8. 

(SFIKjEAS.) 

These are for 'the most part shrubs well suited 
for planting in the open border, as they 
grow freely in any good garden soil ; they 
flower profusely, ana are very distinct 
both as regards habit of growth and time and 
manner of flowering, as some produce their 
blossoms early in spring, others late in 
autumn. The flowers of some are pure white, 
others brilliant red or pink colour. Some 
few of the plants are rather tender, but 


8. Reevesiana. —This forms a spreading, 
slender, twiggy evergreen or sab-evergreen bush, 
3 ft. or 4 ft. high, with lanoe-pointed leaves; the 
flowers are rather large ana pure white. It is 
a native of China, and flowers from June to 
August. Spiraea chinensis and cantoniensis are 
the same as this, and there is also a fine double- 
flowered variety of it. 

S. sorbifolia. —This is a thiok, stiff-branohed, 
spreading shrub, from 4 ft. to 5 ft. high with 
large thin leaves, bright green cn both sides; 
the flowers, which are small, are white and 
scented. It is a native of Siberia, where it is 
found in boggy places ; it flowers in July and 
August. S. pinnata is the same ; and there is a 
dwarf variety of it with much smaller leaves, 
and flowers twice the size, named S. alpina and 
Pallasi. This is the S. sorbifolia, alpina, da- 
vurioa, Pallasi, and grandiflora of collections. 

S. Lindleyana.—A large robust, thickly 



Vortana's Spiros (S. Fortune!). 


Woodlioe In Cucumber Frames._ 

In order to clear frames from woodlice, remove 
the heating materials as soon as the crop is 
cleared out, then fill up all the crevices with 
mortar and thoroughly drench any portions of 
the pit or frame, where any have round shelter, 
with boiling water. The best traps for wood- 
lice are ordinary flower-pots half filled with dry 
hay and baited with Potatoes. They will oon- 
gregate in these, and if emptied out every day 
into a pot of scalding water, their numbers may 
noon be reduced to reasonable limits.—J. G. 

Shading by Whitening the Glass — 
We have found no mode more simple 
skim-milk, with a little powdered whitening 
mixed with it (say as much whitening as the 
size of a Walnut), rednoed to fine powder, and 
thoroughly mixed with two or three quarta of 
milk. We should advise those trying the 
scheme to do a pieoe of glass first. Let it dry, 
and add to the milk or whitening as less or 
more shading is required. If it be put on 
quickly and thinly by one man with a brush, 
and another follow with a dry duster-brush, 


the greater part are perfectly hardy. The follow¬ 
ing are among the best kinds: — 

a Fortune! paniculate.— This, which 
we now figure, is well worth attention. It 
is a plant which thrives in almost every soil 
and aspect. The flowers are large and of a 
deep rose colour. 

S. tom Onto sa.—This forms a somewhat 
erect, stout shrub, from 4 ft. to 5 ft. high. 
The flowers, which are small, are of a beauti¬ 
ful red colour, and are disposed in large, 
dense racemes. It is a native of the mountains 
of Canada and many other places in North 
America, and it flowers in August and Sep¬ 
tember. 

S. prunifolia fl.-pl.— This Plum-leaved 
double-flowered Spiroa is a long, slender, twiggy 
erectly-spreading shrub from 4 ft. to 5 ft. high ; 
the flowers are quite double, occupying the upper 
part of the shoots of the previous season, and 
when fully expanded pure white. It is a native 
of China and Japan, and flowers in May. Only 
the double-flowered form is known in England 


branched shrub, from 6 ft. to 8 ft high; the 
flowers are in very large terminal panicles and 
white. It is a native of Nepaul, and flowers in 
July and August. This kind has the largest 
leaves of any of the Spiraas, and forms a 
remarkably handsome shrub in autumn, when 
few others are in flower. 

S. oratSBfirifolla. —An erect, branched 
shrnb from 2 ft. to 4 ft. high, with stiffs Haw¬ 
thorn-like leaves; the flowers are of a bright 
pink or red colour. It is a native of Siberia, and 
flowers in June and July. 

8. callosa. —A loose, branching shrub from 
3 ft. to 4 ft. high, with rather large, smoothish 
leaves ; the flowers are in branching corymbs and 
of a deep red colour. It is a native of Japan and 
flowers m August. This is the same as S. For- 
tunei; and S. syringsefolia, a hybrid produced 
between it and S. bella alba, is distinguished by 
its dwarf habit and large heads of pink flowers. 

S. trilobate—This forms a neat little shrnb 
front 1 ft. to 2 ft. high. It is a native of the 
Altaian Mountains and flowers in May. This is 
sometimes named 8. triloba. 
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THU COMING WHBK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary—June 20 to 25. 

Sowing Snowball, Rod Globe, and American Strap-leaf 
Turnips, Planting out Capsicums in open spaces against 
south walls. Potting on Balsams and Petunias. Giving 
early exhibition Celery a little earthing. Putting sticks 
to dwarf Beans. Hoeing and weeding shrubbery bor¬ 
ders, and putting sticks to all flowering plants that 
require it. Clearing off Spinach; manuring and getting 
the ground dug up ready for other crops. Layering 
Strawberries for forcing on pieces of tnrf 4 in. square, 
and also a large quantity, three in a bunch, on pieces 
6 in. square for making new plantations. Sowing Lax- 
ton's Omega, Ne Plus Ultra, and British Queen Peas. 
Planting out Borecole, Brussels 8prouts, and late Broc¬ 
coli. Putting in cuttings of choice sorts of Pelargoniums. 
Giving all newly-planted bedding material a good 
watering, and pegging down any plants that require 
that attention. Looking over Globe Artichokes, and 
cutting off all stem* and heads not required for use. 
Looking over Cucumbers and Melons and stopping the 
shoots. Watering all newly-laid Strawberry runners. 
Sowing Wheeler's Imperial and Carter’s Heartwell Early 
Marrow Cabbage; also red and white Turnip Radishes. 
Planting out Lettuces and Endive. Cutting back 
Laurels encroaching on walks. Pegging down and 
stopping Vegetable Marrows. Thinning Turnips and 
giving them a good watering. Gathering Grove End 
Scarlet and Keen’s Seedling Strawberries. Hoeing and 
weeding amongst all growing crops. Putting strings 
round Peas that are forcing their way through the 
sticks. 8owing Giant White Cos, the Favourite, and All 
the Year Round Lettuces. Planting out Celery. Look¬ 
ing over all cordon-trained Apple trees, tying down 
leaders, and loosening any that require it; also all 

{ roung trees tied to stakes. Sowing Fraser’s Broad- 
eaved and Green Curled Endive ; also Canadian Wonder 
Beans, Spinach, and Mustard and Cress. Stopping and 
nailing in Tomatoes. Thinning out Parsley and Spinach. 
Watering all newly-planted fruit trees. Putting loose 
ties round all young Raspberry canes, to protect tbem 
from the wind. Pinching back the breast wood of 
Cherry, Pear, and Plum trees, and nailing in the leading 
shoots. Potting Stocks, Heliotropes, and Carnations. 
Putting first batch of Chrysanthemums into their flower¬ 
ing pots. Thinning out Lettuces and Endive ; also late- 
sown Carrots. Nailing and tying in all Roses, Creepers, 
and Ivy on walls and trellis work. Clearing off another 
border of early Peas. Placing sticks round Asparagus 
beds to protect the young growths from wind, watering 
all newly-planted Celery. 

Glasshouses. 

Now that frames and other accessories to the 
greenhouse are cleared of bedding plants, atten¬ 
tion must be paid to giving plenty of room to 
young stocks of Primulas, Celosias, Cinerarias, 
Ac., as these should now be ready for shifting 
along as fast as they fill their pots with roots. 
Successional sowings should be made, and no 
time should be lost in making sowings of any 
kind that may have failed in earlier sowings. A 
good batch of Centaurea Cyanns minor, Rho- 
aanthe, Linum coccineum, and any other 
annuals compact enough in growth for pot cul¬ 
ture, should now be sown in 6-in. pots in a 
cold frame, gradually inuring the young plants 
to stand outside in an open position till autumn, 
when they should be lifted under cover, and 
will be found valuable during the early winter 
months. Another plant that should be sown at 
the present time is Humea elegans. This 
should be grown on freely when once established 
in pots by giving the plants liberal shifts into 
rion fibrouB soil. Any biennial plants suit¬ 
able for pot culture, such as Campanula 
pyramidalis, may now be sown. 

It will now be safe to fully expose Solanums 
and Salvias. These may be planted out in pre¬ 
pared beds, or be plunged in sunny positions 
outside. It will be necessary to stake them 
securely to stand against rough winds, and regu¬ 
lar attention must be given to see that they do 
not suffer from a lack of moisture at the root. 
Lilies of the longiflorum and tigrinum type that 
have been grown in pots, and are now passing 
out of flower, must not be allowed to suffer at 
the root, but endeavour to keep tbe foliage 
healthy as long as possible. The varieties of L. 
lancifolium and L. auratum will now be bene¬ 
fited with occasional doses of liquid mauve. 

Flower Garden. 

Herbaceous plants of all kinds will now be 
making rapid growth, and those that need 
staking and tying should be attended to at once; 


blished. The single kinds are again becoming 
popular for beds and borders, their brilliant 
colours being moat effective as a background in 
mixed borders or shrubberies. Continue to 
train and prune climbers as trailing plants. 
Ivies, Honeysuckles, and similar rapid-growing 
kinds need keeping closely cut in when not 
required to extend, er the outer growth soon 
kills all the leaves underneath, ana if pruned 
late they will be bare of foliage, during the 
greater part of the season. Hedges of Yew, 
Privet, er Thorn should now be clipped, also 
Box edgings to walks if not yet completed, and 
evergreens may now be pruned with safety. 
Laurel hedges look best cut with a sharp knife, 
as in that case no clipped ends of leaves are left 
to mar the Burface as when shears are used. 
Hardy Ferns will now be making fine growth, 
and must be kept free from being overgrown by 
coarse-growing plants near them. Choice 
weakly-growing kinds Bhould have little nooks 
to themselves near the margin of footpaths, so 
that they may be frequently (examined. Slugs 
and snails are troublesome to the young growth, 
but the dryness of the season has thus far pre¬ 
vented their working so freely as in moist 
weather. Any gaps that may occur may now 
be filled from the reserve in pots, and any of 
doubtful hardiness may be plunged in bare 
spaces or planted out where some protection can 
be afforded them; and in this respect Ferns 
provide their own protection, as there is nothing 
better than the dry fronds of deciduous kinds 
for protecting their own crowns, or those of 
almost any kind of tender plant that needs 
slight protection; and in the Fernery a light 
covering of Bracken is not only a natural, but 
most efficient winter covering. We are now 
planting out Bamboos, Eucalyptus globulus, 
Dracaena indivisa, Phormiums, and similar 
plants that withstand ordinary winters, but 
succumb to such severe frosts as we had last 
year; if, however, they only stand a few seasons 
they add a distinctive feature to a garden. 
They need a porous, well-drained subsoil, in 
which anything like an accumulation of stagnant 
moisture is impossible. 

Gladioli.— The weather is again suitable 
for the growth of Gladioli, but as we have had 
little rain, it is necessary to water them at 
least once a week ; and on the evenings of hot 
days a good dewing overhead with the garden 
engine has a stimulating effect. Keep the 
ground free from weeds. Look for a caterpillar 
which eats into the centre of the plant, de¬ 
stroying the spikes, and into the bracts which 
enclose the flower-buds and destroys it. Seed¬ 
lings will now be growing freely, and the same 
treatment as to syringing and watering will 
also answer for them. See that the plants re¬ 
ceive no check. 

Dahlias.— These, it is presumed, will now 
be all planted out, and in some cases the plants 
will have made considerable growth. Either 
water overhead or syringe every evening when 
the weather is mild at night and after hot 
dry days. Look out for slugs with a good 
lamp at dusk, and commence to trap earwigs if 
there is any trace of their eating the leaves. 
Cultivators who reside in cold districts, where 
there is a chance of frost up to midsummer, 
will know how to be careful about planting out 
too early, and will probably shelter the plants 
for a few weeks with Spruce Fir branches. It 


them about, it is impossible to secure them 
without disfiguring their natural style of growth; 
and, as a rule, they all look best with just 
sufficient support to prevent breakage and 
preserve the natural habit of each plant as 
distinct as possible. Dahlias of all kinds need 
good stakes, stout or otherwise in proportion to 
their height; a mulching of manure will greatly 
assist these now when they are getting esta¬ 


for a few weeks with Spruce Fir branches. It 
w during the first week or two after planting 
out that the greatest care is necessary to pro¬ 
tect the plants. After they start freely into 
growth there is not so much. danger. 

Pinks.—Attend to the opening flowers. 
Secure the pods with bast to prevent their 
bursting, and water whenever the heads appear 
moderately dry. Be ready to put in pipings 
as soon as they can be obtained, and when the 
weather is favourable. If the weather is dry 
and sunny, they do not strike roots freely in 
open situations; it is best to put them in a 
frame or hand-glass. It is best to take off the 
pipings after or during rain, as they are then 
full of sap, but if this oannot be done the beds 
should be well watered at least twenty-four 
hours previous. 

Fruit. 

Vines. —By this time all late keeping kinds 
of Grapes will have received the final thinning, 
which should have been performed with a 
liberal band. Lady Downes, Muscats, and some 


others liable to scald when passing through thw 
stoning process will require close watching ami 
careful attention for ten days or a fortnight, an 
sudden changes of temperature or checks soon 
produce injury which cannot be repaired. 
Sudden bursts of sunshine may have something 
to do with it, but it is not caused by the sun 
shining on the berries, as the first to go are-. 
very often placed where the sun oannot reach 
them. The best preventive will be keeping the 
roots of the Vines under control in well-drained 
borders, the houses warm through the night, 
and by liberal and timely ventilation by day 
to prevent the temperature of the house from 
rising more rapidly than that of the berries. 
When the stoning process is complete all 
danger will have passed away, and the usual 
routine may be resumed. Where it is thought 
advisable to introduce fresh kinds of Grapes 
without disturbing the borders, the present 
time is favourable for inarching. For this pur¬ 
pose young healthy plants should be selected, 
and when the pots have been placed in a suit¬ 
able position for uniting the scion with a shoot 
on tne permanent Vino, with a sharp knife 
remove a very thin slice of the outer bark of 
both scion and stock where the union is to be 
made, then cut a tongue in the scion upward* 
and in the stock downwards, insert the one into 
the other, and bind up with soft matting. It 
will be necessary to keep the pots well supplied 
with water and to ease the ligature when the 
union is complete, but the separation should 
not be made until the Vines go to rest in the 
autumn. In the selection of the stocks, free- 
growing hardy kinds like the Hamburgh answer 
best; but there is no rule without an excep¬ 
tion, the principal point being sound healthy 
kinds that do well in the soil. We have 
often seen Gros Colmar worked upon Lady 
Downes, which is not considered a good stock, 
but the berries swelled to the largest possible size. 
In all cases the borders should be covered with 
manure of some kind, the quality being regu¬ 
lated by their nature and position ; and if pro¬ 
perly drained, the application of water through 
the hose or otherwise will greatly assist na 
crops of swelling fruit. 

Vegetables. 

Of all garden implements the one for summer 
use is the hoe ; it cannot be used too freely, 
either as a weed destroyer or as a growth pro¬ 
moter. Still continue to ply it whenever it can 
be used amongst all growing crops. Earth up, 
by way of support to the stems, strong-growing 
kinds of Cauliflowers, Brussels Sprouts, ana 
Kales ; but prior to doing this thoroughly soak 
them with manure water. Peas, Broad Beans, 
Scarlet Runners, and late Potatoes may with 
advantage be similarly treated. Clear off ex¬ 
hausted crops of Spinach, Peas, and Radishes, 
fork over the ground, and re-crop with Cole - 
worts and Cauliflowers for autumn use, or else 
with winter Greens ; of the latter, amongst the 
hardiest and most profitable—quantity and 
quality combined—are Brussels Sprouts, 
Cottagers' Kale, Curled Scotch Kale, and Savoys. 
Profiting by the lesson taught, too practically, 
during tne past two winters, we intend to plant 
larger breadths of these in preference to so 
much Broccoli. Water the plants till established 
in their new positions, and in the case of any 
planted between the lines of Potatoes occasionally 
go over the plots, in order to lay together the 
tops to prevent an attenuated growth being 
caused by the shading of the haulm. Celery, 
Leeks, Tomatoes, riage Cucumbers, and Vege¬ 
table Marrows ought to be planted out without 
further delay. All these require rich land and 
liberal cultural aid, such as watering, Boilstirring, 
^bo., to keep them in free unchecked growth, that 
shall in the end prove satisfactory. Any seed¬ 
lings fyet unthinned should be done at the first 
opportunity. Salsafy, Scorzonera, Chicory,and 
Dandelion now require this. 6 in. by 12 in. is tbe 
allowance of space which we give to each plant; 
in poor soils 4 in. are sufficient. Sow thinly 
Endive and Lettuces where the plants are to 
mature, thinning out to 9 in. apart as soon as 
the plants can be handled. Turnips required 
. for early autumn use should now be sown. At 
this season partial shade is advantageous to this 
drop ; on a north or east border the fly rarely 
attacks them, and the bulbs are more tender ana 
succulent than when grown in the full sunshine. 
Radishes* too, need a cool shady spot in summer 
to ensure mild produoe. Sow small quantities 
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fortnightly on a north aspect, and water freely 
in dry weather. Discontinue cutting Asparagus, 
and give the beds a dressing of guano or salt, 
and a deep stirring over either by shallow fork 
tng or hoeing. Keep Seakale plants to single 
crowns by rubbing off all shoots except the 
strongest one; also keep them free from seed-stems, 
mid in vigorous growth by the same treatment 
in reference to the land as advised for Asparagus. 
What may be termed annual herbs, suchas Basil, 
Knotted and Sweet Marjoram, &c., that were 
sown in boxes, ought now to be transplanted to 
the open ground. Cut down old plants of Sage 
and Thyme, or else replace them by making 
new plantations with the seedlings that were 
sown under handlights in April. 

Cucumbers.— By this time the pita and 
houses devoted to the culture of summer and 
autumn Cucumbers will have been furnished 
with plants in various stages of growth. Those 
in bearing will require dressing over twice a 
week to prevent the young growths and laterals 
from becoming crowded, ana as a natural con¬ 
sequence unable to withstand full exposure to 
the sun. Apply the syringe early on fine morn¬ 
ings, and again after the house is dosed in the 
afternoon, afterwhich the temperature from solar 
heat alone should run up to 85° or 90°. If the 
lights are movable, an occasional syringing or 
watering with tepid water from the exterior 
will cleanse and Denfiet the plants, as few sub* 
jeots are more grateful for cleanliness than Cu¬ 
cumbers. After the house has been kept quite 
close for three or four hours a little night air 
will add to the health and vigour of the plants, 
whenever it can be admitted without having 
resort to the application of much fire heat for 
the maintenance of a summer temperature of 
70*. Newlv planted pits and frames from which 
bedding plants have recently been removed are 
often infested with aphis, which is speedily de¬ 
stroyed bv fumigation with Tobacco paper, 
light smokings at intervals of two or three aays 
are beat, the smoke being made to pass through 
a layer of damp Moss to prevent scorching. The 
usual afternoon syringing, damping, and early 
closing should be omitted on these occasions, 
hut the house or pit should be wen syringed and 
lightly shaded the following morning. Cap- 
glasses over ridge Cucumbers may be tilted on 
the south until they are weU filled with young 
growths, and when the latter show a tendency 
to escape from confinement they may be raised 
on four brickbats preparatory to their entire 
removal. Give plenty of water to the roots 
when thoroughly established, and expose the 
foliage to the invigorating influence of warm 
rains. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

4995. —Moles in Gardens .—When moles 
take to undermining just beneath the surface 
of the soil, they become an intolerable nuisance, 
and do a lot of mischief. We have often suf¬ 
fered from them in the same way, especially 
at such a season as the present, when in plant¬ 
ing out things we have to water freely. The 
moles are at once attracted to the moisture in 
search of worms, and begin to heave the soil 
and the plants, much to their detriment. We 
find the only and most effective remedy is to go 
at dusk with a garden fork and watch for the 
vermin. If he is at work the soil is seen 
to heave ; then at onoe the fork is driven deep 
into the ground just beneath, and the rodent 
is flung out and at onoe killed. It creates a 
little trouble, but it is effective.— A. 

6058.— Hares in Gardens.— Although 
the Ground Game Act gives the tenant power 
to exterminate hares during certain portions of 
the year, yet it is doubtful whether it renders 
a game license any the less necessary. You 
may use a gun in your own garden without 
having a gun license if employed only to protect 
your garden crops. But game is game, and 
may only be killed by those holding a license. 
The same will, we believe, apply to killing by 
means of traps or snares, but of course not to 
rabbits.—A. D. 

4996. — Florists' Gum for Fixing 
Petals of Flowers.— We believe that the 
florists’ gum differs in no very essential degree 
from that purchased of chemists, grocers, and 
others for oommoa use, but bought by them in I 


large quantities is of course muoh cheaper. The 
article sold at oil shops or by chemists as gum 
arsbic is obtained from the Acacia arabica tree, 
and is a considerable artiole of commerce. If 
bought in a dry state, it needs only to be dis¬ 
solved in water to the reqnired consistency to 
make useful gum. The florist*, we believe, 
generally employ quills to take, up a drop of 
gum and allow it to fall into the centre of the 
flower. 

5057.—Shelter for Conservatory. — 
We should much prefer a piece of stoat canvas 
to Frigi Domo for a protection in the winter 
against frost and cold winds. Frigi Dotoo is 
very good shading and uaeful to protect trees 
from frost or cold wind, bnt it would be of little 
service in the winter. The~eanvas should be 
either fixed to hooks by means of rings sewn to 
the canvas or should be fixed on rods, so that it 
may be made to slide backward and forward. 
If so fixed, the conservatory might have the 
benefit of whatever light could be had on that 
side, when the weather permitted. 

5063.—Repairing India-rubber Hose. 
—The best and, indeed, only satisfactory way 
to repair India-rubber hose is as follows: Cut 
the hose quite in two where it is split; insert 
into each end where cut the end of a piece of 
zinc or tin tube, about 3 in. long, and draw the 
ends of the hose together over the tube ; then 
bind each end round tightly with oopper wire 
and an effectual joint is made. Pieces of tnbe 
of the right length and of different thicknesses 
to suit the different gauges of Hose, jand also 
copper wire for this purpose, are kept by makers 
and sellers of hose.—T. C, B. 

5069.— Digging a Well.—You may be able 
to sink a well in your garden with a little help, 
but not very well yourself. If your neighbours 
draw from wells near you, then you may oe able 
to judge very nearly what the extent of your 
undertaking will be. First, if your garden be a 
sloping plot of land, start in the lowest part of 
it, if you wish to economise your labour, but if 
you can afford the extra expense, have it for con¬ 
venience sake near to your dwelling—a great boon 
especially in severe winters. Secondly, you will 
want to support the sides by steining with brick 
or stone until you have firm rook or stone 
to cut through, or. else you. will find your 
water oontinually disturbed by the falling iu of 
your dirt walls. You bad better get a practical 
man to assist yon if yon expect hard cutting 
through rock or stone, for the job would be very 
tiresome without the aid of blowing, which wore 

men.^esure and have it taken deep enough if you 
require drinking water for yourself. Many men 
stop at tke first springthat opens, when very often 
it turns out to be surface drainage. Another thing 
I have omitted is, be sure and select a position 
where it cannot possibly be contaminated with 
any jtind of so&kings from water closets, stables, 
or any unwholesome matter. I think the average 
wages for * well sinker i*5s.;pcr day.—A. W. 
Jones. 

- Much depends upon the depth at which 
water is found beneath the surface. If at only 
8ft. or less beneath the surface you can do it your¬ 
self in dry weather; if more, employ a well-digger 
and a bricklayer for the steining; the sides 
must be shored up, that is, steined, whatever 
depth the well may be. I have had rCoently made 
in my garden, by one man, a most successful 
well, but only 5 ft. deep; it was steined by two 
old flour barrels, with ends knocked out* being 
placed one above the other—perhaps three or 
even four barrels might be similarly used—other¬ 
wise the well must be steined with brioks; these 
should be lead dry, i.e. r without mortar, and 
singly with ends towards centre and sides 
radiating from it; steining will be thus 9 in. 
thick, toe lowest course being laid in a well¬ 
ring made of double l£-in. Elm planks spiked 
together, the earth to be filled in and carefully 
rammed behind every three oonrses of brioks in 
height. Set the four or five top courses in 
Portland cement mortar, made of one part 
cement to four parts sand; top of brickwork 
should be about 6 in. above ground, and top 
course of bricks set on edge or narrowest side. 
The number of bricks required for a 3-ft, 
diameter well thus made and 10 ft deep would 
be 960. The well is most secure if.of same 
diameter all the way up,, but a good bricklayer 
ould make the bottom, aay 6 ft or 8 ft 


diameter, and narrow it in to 8 ft. at 5 ft from 
bottom, thus ensuring greater quantity of water 
with great. economy of bricks, but with a 
certain amount of extra cost in his labour.— 
S. H. 

5061.— Worm* in Gardens.—I have a 
piece of garden near my house, in winch I grow 
both vegetables and flowers, and when it came 
into my hands at first I found it completely 
alive with worms; bnt in digging it over two 
or three times two spits deep, ikept an old pan 
beside me, and every worm I came across I 
lifted and put in the pan ; bnt after sowing, and 
the seed coming up, I found that I had not got 
them all, although I had got 5 lbs. or 6 lbs. of 
them. I found out that the worms always came out 
at night, especially when there was a heavy 
dew, or after rain, or after watering in the even¬ 
ing, so I used to go out in the evening about 
ten o’clock with a small bull's-eye lantern and 
an old canister, which I kept purposely to pick 
them up in, both worms ana/mails, and I have 
filled my box twice and sometimes three times 
in an evening, and the way I dispose of them 
is, I use some fer bait for fishing, and more I 
throw to my neighbour's fowls, and they seem 
to relish them very mnch, bnt I am thankful 
that they are now getting scarce. Bat still I 
continue the operation occasionally yet to look 
after snails, which I find to be far more des¬ 
tructive than worms, so that if “ L. S»" will 
take the same trouble as I have, he .will soon be 
rid of worms in his garden.—J. H. A. 

-The time to kill worms is at night when 

they are out of their holes in search of food. 
They dislike caustic or astringent substances, 
such as hot slaked lime or soot, and if either 
of these be applied freely at night, many of 
the worms will not recover the infliction. Fresh 
soot is no doubt the most potent, and as .rain 
will wash the particles into the holes and the 
soil, the worms are driven elsewhere for food. 
The plan should be carried out some two or 
three nights, imd the result will, we think, soon 
prove satisfactory.—D. 

5016. — Nasturtiums on Wallfl.—There 
is no difficulty in growing the ordinary Nas¬ 
turtium on a wall in any aspect; plant a row 
along the foot of the wall and place strings for 
them to climb up at interrals ofa few inches 
over the wall's face. N. specioeum requires 
different treatment, as it does not like a warm 
situation. I have seen it do well planted on the 
north side of a wall, trained over and allowed 
to hang down on the south side.—E. H. 

5017. — Earwigs on Plants—Try syring¬ 
ing with Gishurst Compound, 3 oz. to the gal. 
of water. This would make the plants ais- 
tastefal and perhaps make the inseots lpok for 
new pastures ; dusting Tobacco powder in behind 
the creepers with the distributor would proba¬ 
bly expedite their departure.—E. H. 

4991.—Red Spider on Gooseberry 
Trees. —The best antidote for red spider is 
moisture; and now that rain has fallen liberally, 
accompanied with a cooler atmosphere, pro¬ 
bably the spider will be lees hurtful. The 
ground must be poor and light to produce red 
spider so early in the aeason; give the trees more 
support in the shape of manure; mulch them 
now.—E. H. 

50®.—Repairing India-rubber Hose.-if gutta¬ 
percha be dissolved la naphtha, and then spread over a 
piece of canvas sufficiently large to enclose the hose 
where the split Is, and this Is put on so as to securely 
cover the fracture, allowed to become dry, and then 
covered with another coating of the mixture, It should 
make the hose sound. The naphtha does not require 
heating; U will dissolve the gutta-peroha natotally. 


5117.—Dividing Double Daisies.—I am told that 
double Daisies should be divided every year. In what 
month should this be done ?—E. H. [After flowering, 
or in September.] 

6118 . — Coleusee Losing their Colour. — 
I bought some beautiful variegated Coleus for my green¬ 
house. I have only had. them a week and they are losing 
all their colour. My greenhouse is full of Vines, which 
I thought would be sufficient shade.—A. H. [Put the 
Coleuses on a shelf near the glass, where the sun can 
shine on them. They are too much shaded under the 
Vines.] 

sue.—Cinerarias after Flowering.— What ia 
the best treatment for Cinerarias after they have done 
flowering ?—A. H. [Throw them away, and grow an 
young plants raised from seed.] 

6120 .—Artificial Manure for Garden Crops.— 
This year my garden hae received very, little manure 
owing to unavoidable circumstances, and as I have no 
intention ef losing any of my seed* or plants I will b* 
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glad to know if it will be beneficial to water with arti¬ 
ficial manure, what kind, and the quantity to apply.— 

L. M. D. [A dree sing of Clay's Fertiliser, or some other 
good manure, well worked in with the hoe, will, no 
doubt, be an advantage: or liquid manure, such as house 
slops well diluted, may be applied with every benefit to 
the plants. Do not apply either, however, till the plants 
have well started, and require something to stimulate 
them.] 

5121. —Pruning Yuccas. —My Yucca has suffered 
much by the past winter; one branch looks quite dead, 
if I cut it down to where it shoots from the main trunk 
will it shoot again ?—Z. L [Yes, probably.] 

5122. —Grafting’ Hollies.—When is the proper time 
to graft Hollies? and how is it done?--W. C. P. [The 
finer kinds of Holly only are usually grafted, the com¬ 
mon one. which is raised from seed, being used as a stock. 
Stocks of two or three years are lifted in the spring or 
autumn, potted singly into 6-in. pots, and plunged out¬ 
side in coal ashes, tan, Coooa-nut fibre, sand, or some 
other material, or they sometimes have the benefit of a 
cold frame. In the following spring after potting, 
should they be feund to be sufllclently established, they 
are then taken into gentle beat, plaoed in beds under 
frames or hand-lights within the house or nit, and as 
soon as they are fairly started they are side grafted. 
After the operation has been performed they must be 
closely shaded for a time.] 

5123. — Chicory. -H. do B.— Chioory is a perennial. 

6124—Thinning Peach leaves. —Ia it right to 
take leaves off Peach trees that hang round the fruit 
when no larger th^n Filbert-nuts with an intention to 
colour them ? if not, what time?— O. Love. [Not till 
the fruit has swelled to its full size.] 

5125.—Watercress.— Can one eat wild Watercress 
all through the spring and summer ? Some people say 
that there is a time when it is not fit to eat. Is that the 
case?—8. M. [If Watercresses can be got young and ten¬ 
der, they are equally good at all seasons.] 

6126—Fuchsias and Geraniums for October. 
—Place the Fuchsias you have now in a light airy frame 
or greenhouse, and keep them rather dry for a week or 
so; then out back the shoots made this year to half their 
length, and when they break again give them a shift 
into a sise larger pot, and keep all blooms picked eff as 
they appear. About the middle of August the shoots 
may again be pinched back slightly, and afterwards keep 
the blooms picked off till the beginning of September, 
when you may let them come into flower. A warm green¬ 
house will be necessary for them in October and on¬ 
wards. 

6127. —Peas and Beane for October.—*. H—If 
von sow seeds of the Champion of England Pea at once 
In deep well-manured soil and give plenty of water dar¬ 
ing dry weather, and also mulch with rotten manure if 
possible, you will have no difficulty in getting Peis fit for 
use daring October. The seed should not be sown quite 
so tbiehly for late crops as for midseason or early ones. 
As regards French Beans, make a sowing at once and 
another In tbe course of a fortnight. These alse would 
be better mulched and kept well watered during very 
dry weather. 

6128. — Thinning 1 Seedlings-— A. F. W.— Prick out 
tbe Dianthuses and Amarantuses in a bed of light rich soil, 
and when they get well established, plant them where 
yon wish them to remain. Mignonette will not bear 
transplanting, therefore thin it out and grow it in the 
pots in which the seed was sown. 

5129. — Fire Heat for Grapes.— Pat.— It will be 
unwise to discontinue fire heat until the Grapes are 
ripe, unless very warm weather should set In. Now they 
have began to colour, have a little air on all night and 
keeg the temperature up to 66 c or 70? at night with fire 

5130. — Cucumbers In Greenhouse.— I have 
lean-to greenhousq 241 ft. long, 9} ft. wide, and 7 ft. 
high in the middle. I wish to grow encumbers exclu¬ 
sively in it this year. What number of plants wonld it 
accommodate ?—W. C. P. [Nine plants would be ample. 
You can, however, put in double that number if you 
like, and crop each alternate plant as soon as possible, 
letting tbe others get established before allowing them 
to fruit, cutting away the temporary plants to make 
for the permanent ones as it becomes necessary.] 

6191.—Jf. E. B.—From any good tree nursery. It 
would be invidious of us to name special tradesman. 

6182.—Cucumbers Falling to Swell their 
Fruit.— Evergreen.— Stop the growing shoot* at one 
joint past the fruit, and fertilise the blossoms. 

5183.— Cutting Baok Cactus.— Would it be injuri 
ous to cut back a large old plant of Night-blooming Cereus 
grandlflorus ? If not injurious, at what time of year it 
should be done, dust now it is full of bloom buds, and 
of course the knife must be restrained.—F. (C«t it back 
after it has done flowering, and just before it makes new 
growth.] 

5134.-Pansies Growing Straggling.-Pansv.— 
Remove a little soil round the plants, and put on a top- 
drewing of rotten manure and loam in equal parts, 
adding a little sharp sand. Then peg the shoote down 
ckse to the ground- these will root, and give you 
abundance of young plants. 

6185.—Seedling Pansies.— Pansy. — Prick them 
out into a bed of good garden soil with a little manure 
forked into it. A partially shaded place will be the best 
position for the bed. 

5136 .—Puddling Plants.—The soil in my garden is 
very strong. Is it safe to puddle plants when putting 
them out in the heat T Will not the soil set into a hard 
mass about the roots ? Should sand be added ? X. D. 
[If you hftve a little lighter soil to puddle the plants in 
with all tbe better, but if not the ordinary soil will do if 
tbe plants are planted in the evening.] 

6137 .—Transplanting Carrots and Parsnips. 

JST.—If carefully done they will sucoeed fairly welL 
We have recently published several articles on the 
subject. 

5138.— Binding “Gardening."— Mrs. Ingram. 


Your volumes can be bound at our office. Address them 
to the publisher. 

5189.—Geraniums not Flowering. -My Gera- 
niums are not growing as I should like them to do; none 
of them have started to flower yet. Most of them are 
cuttiDgs from last autumn. They are in 6-io. pots full 
of roots; should they be put into larger pots ? They 
are in a bedroom window facing south. - Cohstakt 
B um [Give them a little manure-water occasionally, 
or a pinch of Clay's Fertiliser or Standen’s Manure.] 

Biio.-Moving Araucarias —Tommy .-The best 
time would be in September or October. If you do it now 
you will require to take great care that the roots are not 
mutilated, nor exposed to the air very much, and you 
must give a good soaking with water and mulch with 
rotten manure. 


QUERIES. 

Buies for Correspondents.—A B oo mmuni oa- 
Horn, far insertion in the paper, and ail questions and 
answers should be addressed to the Editor. Letters 
relating to subscriptions, advertisements, and other 
business to the Publisher. In every ease the name 
and address of the sender is required, in addition to 
any nom de plume to be used in the paper. QUERIES 
must be written clearly and concisely each on a separate 
piece of paper and on one side qf the paper only. 
Answers to Queries should always bear the number and 
title of the query answered. Querists who do not find 
their answers in the usual department will find them 
in the body of the paper. NAMING PLANT8 — Four 
plants, fruits, or flowers only can be named at one time , 
and this only when good specimens are sent. We do not 
undertake to name varieties of florist flowers , such as 
Fuchsias, Geraniums, Azaleas. In consequence of the 
large circulation of Gardening ILLUSTRATED, it is 
necessary to go to Press a long time before its publi¬ 
cation. Therefore, readers will see the impossibility of 
inserting the* questions the week they are received, 
and they would greatly help us by sending Mem as 
early ae possible tn the preceding week. 

To the Trade.—Nurserymen are requested to send 
copies of their catalogues to us as soon as published. 

6141 . — Cabbages Clubbing — For the last two years 
_ have not been able to cut a green of any sort in my 
garden, on accoont of the clubbing of the roots of them 
after having been planted about a fortnight The garden 
has been made seven years, and is of a very light gravelly 
soil, but has been well trenched and manured. When I 
first discovered the clubbing I used a compost of soot, lime, 
and mould, and puddled the remainder of my plants in, 
but it was all a failure with me; so in the autumn 1 gave 
the garden a good dressing of hot II it. a, and had it dug 
well In, so when planting time came again I made large 
holes first, and then filled them up again with fresh 
mould and a mixture of soot and lime, and planted them 
In that, and now it is a failure. I should be glad of tha 
opinions of some of your readers on the subject— 

’ G. B. 

6142. — Roe© Leaves Curling.—Why do Rose 
leaves curl? The trees are perfectly healthy, and have 
no Insects, but inside each leaf is moisture like dew.— 
Z. X. 

5143. — Packing Pansies for Exhibition.— Will 
any reader kindly Inform me as to the best way of taking 
Pansy blooms by rail to an exhibition at a place, say, 
fifteen miles distant ? Should the blooms be in stands or 
not ? Also, which is the best manure water for Panaies ? 
—Ah Amateur. 

5144. —Black Cluster Vine.— This Is always spoken 
of as the best Grape for outdoor culture in England. At 
what point in the north midland, or northern counties 
of England, or, perhaps, south of Scotland, might it be 
supposed to ripen under glass without heat in an ordinary 
season?—A. K. 

6145.— Cultivation of Wild Pansies.— Can any 
reader of Gardening inform me whether wild Pansies 
can be improved by cultivation ? and If so, by what 
method?-REV. G. B. 

5146. — Cucumbers not Growing.— Can any 
reader give the reason why the fruit of Cucumbers does 
not go on? I have to cut ten fruits off to one that 
grows ; they first turn yellow at the end and then rot, 
and if you break one in two. it is hollow at the end. I 
have seen it attributed, in these columns, to imperfect 
fertilisation, but I think there must be some misunder¬ 
standing about this, for that remedy is with me as bad 
as the disease, for it fills the fruit full of seed, and then 
people won’t buy. Is there no happy medium 
between the two? The difference between fertilised 
and unfertilised fruit, supposing them both to grow, is 
this: the one is full of very large seed, and the other 
has scarcely any, and, what few there are, very small— 
W. H., Nottingham. 

5147. — Insects on Boies. —The two worst enemies 
of my Roses are (l) a fat grub, brown on the top and 
lighter underneath, which burrows into the buds, and 
(2) a thin green caterpillar, which fasten* leaves 
together with s web, and, when disturbed, wriggles 
quickly from between them, and drops by a thread, 
what are the scientific names of these creatures ? and 
how destroyed ?—E H. 

5148. — Portugal Laurels Dying.— What is tha 
best treatment for Portugal Laurels which have suffered 
much from the severe winter? and where they are 
wanted as a screen, how I can prevent the lower branches 
from getting bare, while the tops alone an green and 
healthy?—?. C. L. 

6149.—Exhibition Fuchsias.—I should be obliged 
if any reader would name me the best twelve Fuchsias 
suitable for the above purpose. -Young Tort. 

6160.—New Zealand Filmy Fern (Todea superb*). 
—I should be glad to know whether this Fern to flourish 
must of necessity be kept under glass. If so, whether 
it is injurious for the fronds to touch the glass. Also 
regarding drainage, should it be kept tree from stagnant 
water? and In summer time, in a closed case, how often 
should it be watered ?—M. S. D. 


5151.-Management of a Glass Fern-case.— 
1 have one of these which is tolenbly successful, mat I 
should be glad of a few practical hints with regard to 
soil, watering, <kc. Of course I know this depends, in a 
measure, on the Ferns, but still a few general instruc¬ 
tions would be useful and interesting.—J. B. W. 

6162.-Hardy Azaleas.-What are the hardiest 
kinds and best colours, and best time and method for 
transplanting ?—8. H. 

6153.-Rhododendrons.—What Is tbe best time 
for transplanting, and precautions to be taken? Wha» 
is tbe best time and method, Ac., of pruning old tree* 
to bring them to proper shape, and ensure plenty oC 
bloom ? Can old trees be safely transplanted ?—S. H. 

5154.— Vines Bearing Small Bunches.—I have 

Vinery containing three Hamburgh and one Sweet¬ 
water Vines. The bouse is built on the improved 
principle, slanting almost to the ground on arches, roots 
inside and out, the border outside 6 ft. wide. Vine* 
three years old when bought, and have been planted sue 
years, are small and poor. Last year I cut down port 
of the Sweetwater and trained up a young vigorous 
shoot, which is now bearing tome fine tranche*, 
twioe the size of any of the others. The Vine b order 
ha s been manured, and is occasionally drenched with 
liquid manure coming from house and stables. Any 
Information on tbe subject will be thankfully reoeived 
by Anxious Enquirer. 

6166— Slugs and Wlreworms.—What Is tlrabest 
remedy for exterminating slugs and wireworma, which 
are very prevalent in my kitchen garden ? The sou is 
light and stony.—K erry Cow. 

6166. -Laucophyta Brown!.—WDl someone tell 
me how to cultivate this plant?— Adam Dunqae. 

5157. — Azaleas after Blooming.— I have several 
Azalea plants now ont of bloom. Should be glad to 
know bow to treat them at the present time.—H. G. 

5158. —Bankeian Bose not Blooming.— I should 
be glad to know what to do with a Banks Ian Rote tree 
which will not bloom? It was planted four years ago 
against a south wall, and has grown Into a very fine 
healthy tree, but has never shown any sight of a blossom. 
-M. A. G. 

6159.—Onion Maggot.—Will any reader kindly 
inform me how to prevent or destroy this pest? I have 
a fine bed of Onions, bat the maggots are taking them 
fast. I have found as many as six in an Onion the size 
of a Wheat straw.— Rosebud. 

5160.— Insects on Paris Daisies.-Can any one 
inform me what to do to destroy the creature whioh baa 
at last spread all over my beautiful Paris Daisies, which 
are of great size ? They are a mass of bloom, but the 
foliage Is now in a dreadful state, and I fear cutting 
them down will not eradicate it. The insect which has 
attacked them seems to be the same as that often ob¬ 
served in Hollies; being inside the leaf, no wash will 
re*ob. it, I fear. What produces It ?—Dans. 


POULTRY AND PIGEONS. 

TAME PIGEON8. 

Many persons keep pigeons, bat very few 
possess what I should regard as tame pigeons. 

The very great pleasure which I enjoy from 
mine, and, Imay add, which my friends enioy, 
makes me wish that pother pigeon-keepers nad 
the same kind. 

My pigeons occupy a portion of tbe loft over 
my stables. As to sorts, I have Tumblers, 
Trumpeters, Fantails, Pouters, and Jacobins. 
They are quite free to go in and ont as they’ 
like, hut of course I superintend their matri¬ 
monial arrangements. I always feed them my¬ 
self twioe a-day, and always on the lawn. 

At feeding time a whistle brings them down 
in a flook. Sometimes they will alight^ on my 

shoulders from their f. 

rest for a minute < 
up. I generally sit 
and they literally cover me wherever there is 
standing room, and often where there is not, 
save on the backs of other pigeons which have 
taken up their position earlier. I have often 
had them three deep in my lap, and frequently 
there are as many as forty around and on me 
as I sit on the bench. 

This has been brought about simply by kind¬ 
ness and a little coaxing. Within the last 
week the wildest of my birds—a very handsome 
prize “ Norwich Cropper”—has taken to oome 
on to my lap, and this morning was pecking out 
of the bowl of maize whilst I was stroking him 
down the back, and though I lifted him onoe 
or twice, he resumed his meal as quietly as 
possible as soon as I put him on to my knee. 

Anybody with a very little patience may get 
his pigeons as tame as mine are, and tne 
pleasure he will derive from them will amply 
repay him for a little trouble. 

Oddly enough, my pigeons will fly np to feed 
out of my hand, although I have thrown food 
on the ground for them. When I am stooping 
down for gardening purposes it is no uncommon 
thing for a bird to alight on my back. One 
day last season I came in from shooting, and 
was standing on the lawn giving some direc¬ 
tions to the gardener, haring the gun resting 
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horizontally across my loft arm. My pots 
thought I had kindly provided a convenient 
porch for them, and six birds sat shoulder to 
shoulder all along the barrel from muzzle to 
brooch. In view of the daily slaughter at 
Hnrlingham and elsewhere, this did seem 
like “kissing the rod 1" 

J. Edwd. Vaux. 


Fowls Straying.—If my fowls stray on other 
people’s premises, should I be liable for trespass in 
seeking their eggs ?— Anxious Fox. [Of course you 
would ; also for damages done by your fowls.] 

Cockerel with Bad Throat —My Spanish 
oooksrel, when it tries to crow, seems as if it cannot, 
bat makes a slight noise as if it had something stuok 
in its throat Is there any cure for it P and what is 
the cure t It has been so sinoe last March.—J. P. 

Pullets Laying Early.—It may interest some 
readers to know that an Andalusian pullet, hatched 
Jan. 6, and a Minorca pallet, hatohea Jan. 10, com¬ 
menced laying on May 18 and 20 respectively. This 
is the more worthy of notice, as the weather for the 
first month was very severe, and they had no stimu¬ 
lating food whatever.— Poultry Manager. 

THIS HOUSEHOLD. 

Rhubarb Jam -21 lbs. peeled Rhubarb out in 
pseoes 1 in. long. Pat on a large fiat dish and 
sprinkle 1 lb. or sugar ever; set away in a oool 
plaoe to stand 12 hours j poor off the liquid, there 
shonld be about a pint; pat this into a preserving- 
pan with l lb. of sugar, a bit of common soda the 
sise of a small Nut, and the. seasoning, tied up in 
muslin, 4 Cloves and 1 in. Cinnamon stick, or f os. 
of whole ginger orushed a little j boil till you have 
a thick syrup covered with large bubbles and yon 
find, on rubbing.it with a spoon on the side of the 
pan, it will grain. Take ont seasoning; put in 
Rhubarb; boil gently 20 to 80 minutes j but aa the 
time dependa upon the shape of the pan, kind of 
sugar, Ac, it is best to take up a little, oool it; if 
thiok and dear it is done. It should be pale green. 
Tie down at once with vegetable parohment. The 
best land of sugar for the above and all other jams 
is the large grained crystalised sugar, known aa 
centrifugal; it is dearer, but jam properly made 
with it always keeps, sod f lb. will go aa far aa 1 lb. 
of another kind.— Isabklla Thwaitss, Teacher of 
Cookery, Liverpool. 


BATH AND WEST OF ENGLAND SHOW. 

Junk 6 to 10. 

This was considered to be the most extensive 
exhibition ever held by this society, all the de¬ 
partments, especially those devoted to ma¬ 
chinery, being well filled. The horticultural 
department, which concern! ns moat, was under 
the superintendence of the Hon. and Rev. F. T. 
Boscawen, who arranged the exhibits as well as 
it was possible to do so under the circumstances. 
Most of the plants being large and tall, it was 
no easy matter to arrange them effectively on 
high wooden stages, which, we may remark, 
would have been better out of the way. A 
much better result might have been obtained by 
placing the plant on the grass. One of the prin¬ 
cipal features in the show was a bank of Rho¬ 
dodendrons from Messrs. Cripps and Sons, of 
Tunbridge, * ho also exhibited a choioe assoit- 
ment of oat blooms of Clematis, backed up with 
Mat little plants of Japanese Maples. A good 
display of Orchids was contributed by Sir Wm. 
Marriott, Down House, Blandford, and a large 
collection was expected from Sir Trevor Law¬ 
rence, but which had not on Monday evening 
arrived. Dr. C. W. Simmonda, Tunbridge, ex¬ 
hibited a wonderful plant of the white Paris 
Daisy, grown in the form of a dwarf standard. 
The head was quite 5 ft. across, and a mass of 
blossoms. Among other plants most worthy of 
notioe was a neat specimen of the beautiful old 
Vinca aloa, now seldom seen in an exhibition 
tent. A bank of Mr. Laing’s Begonias attracted 
much attention on aooount of the immense size 
and the brilliant oolour of their blossoms, find 
the massive Palms and other fine-leaved plants 
were amazing to many unaccustomed to Bowel 
shows. 

The first exhibition of Asparagus, 
instituted by the editor of this paper, took plaoe 
on this occasion. It was somewhat more limited 
th^n was desirable, but withal interesting, in 
showing that excellent Asparagus might be 
grown in various soils in this country ; by that 
we mean. Asparagus that would be as saleable 
in our markets as the beet foreign produce. 
Although the quantity shown was not large, the , 
quality generally was good. There was some' 


irregularity in the railway arrangements which 
prevented some of the exhibits from arriving in 
time for the judging, or, as far as we ean learn, 
from arriving in the show yard on the first day 
at all. 

There was in all sufficient proof that on various 
soils and in various districts of the oountry 
Asparagus may be grown which will compete 
with the best foreign produce. We trust, 
encouraged by the sucoess of the present year, 
good gardeners and market gardeners in all parts 
of the country will oompete, and that these com¬ 
petitions, which will be oontiuued from year to 
year, will attain their object, and prove that we 
in England maybe independent of foreign sources 
for this vegetable during the season of its per¬ 
fection in this oountry. 

The competition, as has been stated, was not 
so great as might have been expeoted, bat most 
of that which was shown was remarkably well 
grown. Mr. Harwood, of Colchester, well won 
the five-guinea prize for the best 300 heads in the 
class open to the United Kingdom, and Mr. C. 
Philpot, market gardener, Feldland, Sandwich, 
showed two very creditable bundles, in the class 
for 200 heads grown by market gardeners in 
Kent. The first prize of three guineas was 
awarded. In the class open to gentlemen’s 
gardeners for the beet bundle of 60 heads, Mr. 
Htyoook, gardener to Roger Leigh, Esq., Bar¬ 
ham Court, Maidstone, took the first prize ot £4 
with remarkably even, clean, and well-grown 
samples. Mr. Dickson, gardener to Captain 
Taylor, Hastings, was second with bright useful 
samples, and Mr. Allen, gardener to Lord 
Suffield, Guntou Park, was third with a bundle 
of large well-grown Asparagus, which would 
have been a good second, only that it had been 
saturated with water, which had caused the 
heads to open and made them so soft that they 
got much damaged in packing. The fourth prize 
was awarded to W. Spottiswoode, Esq., Coombe 
Banks, Sbveno&ks, fora bundle of good ordinary 
Asparagus. Mr. James Stewart, Langford Park, 
showed a bundle of heads which were blanched 
quite white, and from which some twenty really 
perfeot specimens could have been selected ; but 
the rest were so deformed and uneven that the 
bundle could not as a whole be placed before the 
bundle of fresh though ordinary Asparagus just 
alluded to. 


FLOWER SHOW AT SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 

Junk 3 to 7. 

The annual great summer show, held at South 
Kensington, was of the usual extensive character, 
and was even larger than corresponding shows 
of late years, on account of the special imple¬ 
ment exhibition. Ae regards quality, the plants 
were acarcely up to the average of recent years, 
and the absence of several habitual exhibitors 
was conspicuous, a circumstance probably 
attributable to the length of time (5 days) 
during which the exhibition remained open. 
There certainly would have been a more 
extensive display of Orchids, and of higher 
quality than those shown, had not the show 
been of anch long duration. As regards mis¬ 
cellaneous groups, the only really fine one was 
that exhibited by the General Horticultural 
Company. This occupied a prominent position 
at the north end of the tent, and the arrange¬ 
ment was of the usual effective character, the 
whole of the subject* being made to blend and 
harmonise well with each other. There was no 
laok of colour in the large tent, too much, in 
fact, and the effect would have been finer had 
there been more greenery. The competitive 
classes were on the whole well represented, 
though, as we have just remarked, not so fully 
as usual. 

The following is a list of awards 

12 Stove or Greenhouse Plants.— 1, T. Jackson A Son, 
Kingston; 2, Mr. E. Tudgey, gr. to J. Williams, Ksq., 
Henwlck Grange. Worcester; 8, B. Peed A Son, Norbury 
Nurseries, Lower Streatham. 

8 Stove or Greenhouse Plants.—1, B. Peed A Son; f, 
T. Jackson A Son; 8, J. Peed A Sons, Boupell Park 
Nurseries, 8.W. 

8 Stove or Greenhouse Plants.—1, Mr. J. Child, gr. to 
Mrs. Torr, Garbrand Hall. Swell; 2, Mr. E. Tudgey; S, 
Mr. J. Weston, gr. to D. Martlneau, Bsq., Clapbam Park. 

16 Orchids (open). — 1, Mr. James, Castle Nursery, 
Lower Norwood; 2, Mr. J. Douglas, gr. to 7. Wbltbourn, 
Km., Loxford Hall, Ilford. 

10 Orchids (amateurs).—1, Mr. J. Child ; 2, Mr. C. J. 
Salter, gr. to J. Southgate, Esq., Selborne, Streatham; 
8, Mr. J. Douglas. 

10 Orchids (nurserymen). — 1 , Mr. Williams, Upper 
Holloway; 2, Mr. Jamea; 8, T. Jackson A Son. 


12 New Plants, sent out in 1880-1881 (open).—1, Mr. 
W. Bull, Chelsea. 

12 New Plants not in commerce (open).—1, Mr. W. 
BulL 

8 Qreenhonse Azaleas (nurserymen).—1, T. Jackson A 
Son : 2, Mr. Turner, Slough ; 3, B. Peed A Son. 

8 Greenhouse Azaleas (amateurs).—1, Mr. J. Child: 2, 
Mr. A. Batty, gr. to R. Thorn ton, Esq., Sydenham H1U; 
8, Mr. O. Wheeler, gr. to Lady Goldamld, Regent'a Park. 

16 Greenhouse Azaleaa, in 12-In. pots (open).—1, T. 
Jackson A 8on ; 2, Mr. Turner; 3. Mr. Batty. 

8 Ericas (open)—1, T. Jackson A Son; 2, Mr. Tadgey; 
8, B. Peed A Son. ^ 7 

8 Fine-foilaged Plants (amateurs)-1, Mr. Baun, gr. to 
J. Warren, Esq., Crawley; 2, Mr. T. N. Penfold, gr. to 
Bev. Canon Bridges, Croydon; 8, Mr. Tudgey. 

100 flne-foliaged Plante (open)—1, Messrs. Hooper A 
Co., Covent Garden. 

Group of 100 Miscellaneous Plants. In bloom (open)— 

I, B. Peed A Son; 2, T. Jackson A Bon ; 8, W. Cutbush 
A Son, Highgate. 

Group of ioo Miscellaneous Plants arranged for effect 
—1. Mr. J. Aldous, South Kensington; 2, J. Peed A Sons; 
3, J. Lain* A Co , Forest HilL 

9 Show Pelargoniums—1„ Mr. J. Wiggins, gr. to H. 
Little, Esq., Uxbridge ; 2, Mr. C. Turner; Sllir. W. 
Griffin, gr. to J. Wlllcocks, Esq., Forest H1U. 

W A Hffw, Felftr 8° niam *(°P en )- 1 i Mr. J- Wiggins; 8,Mr. 

30 Gloxinias (open)-l, Mr. 8. Lyon, gr. to Sir E. H. 
Scott, BL, Sunbrldge Park, Kent; 2, Mr. W. Griffin. 

80 Tuberous Begonias, 20 varieties (open)—1, J. 

A Co.; 2, Mr. H. Coppin, Croydon. 

0 Stove or Greenhouse Ferns (amateurs)-1. Mr. C. 
Rann; 2, Mr. J. Child; 3, Mr. J. Dou glas . 

6 Stove or Greenhouse Ferns (nurserymen)—1, Mir. B. 
S. Williams. 

20 Roses, In pots—1, Paul A Son, Cheshunt. 

9 Roses, in pots (nurserymen)—1, Paul A Son. 

6 Boses, in pots (amateurs)—3, Mr. J. Tranter, Henley- 
on-Thames. 

20 Rhododendrons—1, 'H. Lane A Son, Great f Berk- 
hampstead; 2, Paul A Sou. 

30 Hardy Plants, in pots (open)—1, Mr. J. Douglas. 

16 Hollies—1, W. Cutbush * Son. 

Group of Hardy Flowers, out blooms (open)—1, Hooper 
A Co., Covent Garden. 

60 Blooms of Fancy Pansies (open)—1, J. Cocker A Sons, 
Aberdeen; 3, Mr. J. Lawrence, gr. to Mr. O. 
Caversham. 

2 Pine-apples (open)—1, Mr. D Wilson, Castle Hji?, 
South Moiton; 2, Mr. J. Child; 3, Mr. J. Roberta, 
Gunnerabury Park. 

1 Pine apple 14 Queen" (open)-1, Mr. J. Roberts; 1, 
Mr. G. Sage, Ashridge, Great Berkhampstead; 3, Mr. J. 
Child. 

1 Pine-apple 44 Smooth Cayenne "(open)—1, Mr.G. Saga. 

1 Pine-apple, any other variety (open)-l, Mr. G. T. 
Miles, gr. to Lord CsrNgtoo, Wyoombe Abbey; 2, Mr. 
W. Bates, gardener to J. K. Meek, Esq., Twickenham; 
3, Mr. J. C. Mundell, Moor Park, Rickmansworth. 

3 Bunches of Black Hamburgh Grapes (open) -1, Mr. 

J. Louden, gr. to T. Barnes, Esq.. Chirk ; 2, Mr. W. Fyfe, 
gT. to W. W. F. Dick, Ksq., Thames Ditton; 8, Mr. R. 
Phillips, gr. toCaptain Jackson, Gravesend. 

3 Bunches of Black Grapes, any other variety—1, Mr. 
W. Bolton, gr. to W. Spottiswoode, Esq., Sevenoaks; 2, 
Mr. Holliday. 

8 Bunches of Muscat of Alexandria Grapes—1, Mr. 
Louden, gr. to H Barry, Esq , Wlnchmore Hill; 8, Mr. 
J. Maher, gr. to C. Allhusen, Esq., 8longh. 

8 Bunches of White Grapes, any other variety—1. Mr 
W. Mowbray, gr. to the Earl of Lev t n and Melville, 
Slough, 2, Mr. G. Aslett, gr. to C. Butler, Esq., Hatfield ; 
8, Mr. Bolton. 

6 Peaches, any one kind—l, Mr. Cramp, gr. to the 
Duke of Marlborough, Blenheim; 2. Mr. W. Hind*, 
Csuford. Dorset; 3. Mr. T. Lodde, gr. to Lord O. Fitz¬ 
gerald, Windsor. 

6 Neotarinea, any one kind—1. Mr. Holliday; t, Mr. 
J. Nash, gr. to Dr. Fuller, New Shoreham. 

2 Dishes Cherries—1, Mr. Mllea; 2. Mr. J. Read, 
Mount Moat, Mill Hill. 

1 Dish Cherries—1, Mr. Miles; 2, Mr. J. Austin, Ash¬ 
ton Court, Bristol. 

2 Dishes Strawberries-1, Mr. Norman; 2, Mr. G. 
Goldsmith, gr. to P. C. Hardwick, Esq., Tunbridge; 3, 
Mr. J. Worthing, gr. to A. Moss, Esq., ChadwJl 
Heath. 

1 Dish Strawberries-1, Mr. Bolton; 2, Mr. W. Bates, 
gr. to J. E. Meek. Esq., Twickenham: 3, Mr. Norman. 

1 Melon— 1, Mr. Miles ; 2, Mr. Locale; 8, Mr. Gold¬ 
smith. 

1 Diah Tomatoes—1, Mr. R. Phillips; 8, Mr. W. 
Bones, gr. to D. Macintosh, Esq., Romford; 8, Mr. 


Digitized b" 


■V Google 


Collection of Vegetables, 10 kinds-1, Mr. Austin; 2, 
Mr. Miles; 8, Mr. Ward. 

SPECIAL PRIZES. 

Prizes offered by Mr. W. BulL 
12 New Plants, Introduced and sent out for the first 
time sinoe the commencement of 1S7S, by Mr. W. Bull— 
1, Mr. Penfold; 2, W. Selway, Knight’s Hayes Court, 
Tiverton. 

Prises offered to those not having won any of Mr. W 
Bull's Silver Cups. 

12 New Plants, Introduced and seat out for the first 
time since the commencement of 1878, by Mr. W. Bull— 
1, F. Yates, Esq., Higher Fenlscowies, Blackburn. 

Prizes offered by Messrs. Sutton A Sons. 

4 Dishes of Peas, distinct, l peck of each, to tnolude 
two of Messrs. Sutton’s varieties—1, Mr. Ward; 2, 
Mr. W. Chettleburgh, Norwich. 

2 kinds of Melons, Messrs. Sutton's varieties, one brafce 
of each, and 2 kinds of Cucumbers, one brace of each — 
1, Mr. Lockie; 2, H. A. Mann, SL Vincent's, 

Grantham; 8, Mr. Goldamith; 4, J. Atkina, Esq., 
Lockinge Gardens, Wastage; 6, C. Howe, Benham 
Park, Newbury. 

Prizes offered by Messrs. James Boyd A Sons, Paisley and 
London. 

Collection of Fruit, 0 distinct klnds-l, Mr. J. Fry, 
gr. to L. J. Baker, Esq., Pinner. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


(Juki 18, 1881. 


New Fuchsias and Chrysanthemums. 

J WALLACE. F.R.H.S., is now sending 

• tit those splendid Fuchsias ; M1 m Llsss Yldler and Trum- 
jMter, port fr*e, a. fld. each. See all gardening pavers. Mew Chir- 
san them urn, Angelins. a splendid exhibition variety; eolour.a bright 
golden amber, shaded cinnamon: two first-lass eartiflcntes i 3s. fld. 
each. New Colens, Sonterl. the King of Colons, the moot brll- 
llnutyet Introduced i first-class certlncate Royal Horticultural 
Society i la. «d. eaoh. Wallace's Dwarf Ageratum, a perpetual 
bloomer, InTaluable for out flowers, 4a. per doxen. Mew Tradee- 
ca n t t a quadnoolor, lovely for vote or baskets, 8d. each, Os. per 
do sen. I waive choice Geraniums for pot culture, fit., poet frie, 
chah with order.—Pellatt Road. East Dulwich. B-_ 


Bedding Plants. 

J WALLACE’S grand strain of spotted Mima- 

• Ins, 3s. dozen New Double Tropseolum nanum Hermine 
G math off, Od. each. 4a. doaen. Tropseolum Ball of Fire,3s. dozen. 
Geraniums—Vesuri us, fls. dosen; Happy Thought, Is. 0d.j Distinc¬ 
tion, 8s,j Bronze, 4s. per dosen. Cape-scented Pelargoniums, 8s. 
dozen; Lobelia, Verbenas, and Harrison’s Mask, Is. dosen: Agem- 
tom. Heliotrope, and Crimson King Petunias, Is. 6d. per dosen. 
Abactions, 4s. dosen. Mesembryanthemum variegatnm, Is. dosen, 
fls. 100. Dahlias, all the best. Js.per dozen, 90s. per 100. Bluebeard 
Lobelia, 3s. per dosen. Golden Pyrethrum 3s. 100. Ail the above 
sent poet free: cask with order—PaUatt Road, Bast Dulwich. 8.B. 


Cheap Bedding Plants. 

H J. HARDY, F.R.H.S., offers fine, strong 

_ t_ and healthy autumn-struck plants of the following 


18s. per 100. New Life, Q. P. Gem,and Hay Queen, 8i. per dos,, 

T b^ELIAS, Emperor Williwn, brilliant blue, 

JJ proved to be the best dwarf for borders, from single pots, 10s. 
per 10 0: from stores 6s per 100. 

nAHLIAS, fine show-named varieties in single 

U pots, 4a. 6a. per dozen. 

A redaction made for quantities. Terms caah. Package free. 
Bxtra plants for carriage. 

CJTOUR VALLE YSEED GROUNDS, Bures, 

Suffolk. Catalogue post free. 

PANSIES AND VIOLAS FOR BEDDING OR 

JL BXHIB1TION.—Many thousands of strong plants on Sola at 
low prices, our seloctlon. Catalogue with listof aorta poet free. 

a. d. s. d. 

Bedding Pansies, named aorta per dos,. 3 0 per U0.. 13 0 

„ Violas ,, 3 0.. .. 13 0 

Fanalaa and Violas without names IS.. ..8 0 
grins Show Pandas, all named .. .. .. 8 0 .. .. 30 0 

„ Fhncy . 8 8 .. .. 88 0 

W CLIBBAN A SON. Oldflqld Nonary, Altrincham. 


Primulas! Primulas! Primulas 1 

Twelfth year of distribution. 

WILLIAMS* Superb Strain, Is. 0d. per dozen. 

' TV 10s, per 100. C 1 NHB.AJ 8 .IAh, same price. Package sad 
Carriage free. The above are quite equal to those I have sent 
Out In previous years. Caah with order. 

JOHN 8TBVRN8. The Nnrserlea. Coventry. 


The very choicest Seeds, full sowings, in Six¬ 
penny Packets, through post for stamps. 
■KTEW CORBEILLE EMPEROR STOCK, 

ll Twickenham purple Uueen Stock. New Canary yellow WaU- 
fiowar-leaved Biennial Btoek (exoallent market plant for pots). 
Prim German Wallflower, Auricula alptna (extra flna), Bmperor 
William] blue Pansy. Polyanthus Floors Castle and Dean's fancy 
new One Marigold (Meteor), the new double May Weed, Pneeh 
Dwarf Mangold (exquisite strain), new double-flowering Sliver 
Yarrow, Aqoilegla fncnndn, Myoeotls alpeatrla compacts (bine, 
white, and rose mixed), new dwarf Alpine Poppy (Angle dwarf 
perennials of great beauty), Wallflower (Qolden Tom Thumb and 
■arty Dwarf Dresden), Yucca Harlots. sngustlloUa. and flhunen- 
toss, GrevUMa robnsta, Viola (beet bedding aorta la mixture. 

* Collection of 13 varletlae of Choice Hardy Perennials (seeds), 8s■ 
WM. BAYLOR HABTLANDB 
OLD B8TABHSHBD HERD WAREHOUSE, CORK. 

QT The Parts Bxhibltton Prim Pansy, la. 6d., 3s. «d., and Is. j 
per packet, ' | 


FERNS A SPECIALITY, 

TMMENSE number and variety of Stove, 

'X Greenhouse, and Hardy spades. Intending purchasers of 
Perns before buying elsewhere should sand for our Special list of 


W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, 

FBBN NUR82DBY, SALE, MANCHESTER 


{SPECIAL OFFER of CHOICE PLANTS.- 

0 Puehalaa, 13 beat exhibition varieties, is. fld. i 160 tor 13s. 

13 new varieties for 3s. fld. 1 100, MM. 

Coleus, 13 new varieties, Ss. fld. ; 100,30s. 

18 8s. 8d. 

. Ageratum, 13 dwarf, for la. 9d.; 100,8i. 

XrSdne, 13 for Is. 3d.; 100,0s. 

Verbenas, 13 in 4 varieties, is. Sd., 100, lfls. 

„ 12 in 8 „ Is. 44, i 100, lfli. 

Chrysanthemums, 13 in 13 varieties, 3a. 

„ 100 in 80 „ 13s. 

dream Geraniums, Marshal MacMahon, 13,3a. fld. i 100,18a. 

„ „ Beauty of Calderdale, 12 for 3s. fld. t 100,18i. 

B^efl „ 13 for 3s.; 100,13a. 

Double „ 13 new varieties, 3k fld.j 100,10b. 

Bedding 13 for la. fld.: 100,10a. 

Choloe „ 13 for te.: 100,13a. 

Heliotrope. 13 for la. fld. ; 100,8a. 

Cuttings of all the above kbit prlee, poet free. Caah with all 


% PLHTUHBR A SON. Florists, Ac., New Square, Oheaterfleld. 


Perns! Feme I! Beautiful Ferns 11! 
THE CELEBRATED DEVONSHIRE FERN 

X PACXRT, containing 30 of those moet beautiful plants, many 
Varieties, named, suitable for window gardening table decoration, 
4kc., together with fnM printed cultural directions, and particulars 
of toll in Which to grow them, and ample instructions for making 
rockeries and Wardian and other Pern ca ses. Prlee Is. 8d., free i 
100 assorted room, larger growth, 8s. fld.. not to include carriage. 
MNGLI8H MAIDENHAIR FERNS (Am pleelum Adlan turn ni¬ 
grum). fld. per dos., free.—J. 8BWABD, Barnstaple. 


Moes Roses in Pots for Planting Out now. 
ANE DOZEN distinct varieties for 16s. .including 

U LiUle Gem, the beautiful new miniature variety j White 
Bath: Greeted i Bonpert et Notting, the largest and sweetest of all 
Morn Rosea, Ac., Ac., basket and pecking due for cash with order; 
3 dozen. 80s. List of Roses In pots and Clematis, peat free —GRO. 
OOOL1NG A SON, The Narseries, Bath. _ 


Choice THE LAWSON 8EED and 

i e nu MCP X NVRSB&Y COMPANY (Limited), 

L OUWMCn Edinburgh, in booking orders for ute leading 

FLOWERS Beddlhfrout Plants, rl*., Verbenas, Gera 

i88lT 


fJHOICE SEEDS.—Cyclamen. Wiggins’ strain, 
neetse' ST p *^ffi rr Anrlc * > *’ Begonia, Anatloa, Petunia, Hah, 
*** ^Seventh Year ef Distribution. 

TELEGRAPH CUCUMBER (Wsnanted). 

X lfl seeds, Is., T seeds, fld., pert free. The seed haa beao col¬ 
lected from handsome, wall-grown fruit. 

A/fAIDEN-HAIR FERNS, 4 for Is., poet free. 

iXL — 1 Testimonial.—' 14 Mrs. Morris received the MflUan-halr Pans 
this morning and was very pleased with them. She eaeloees 3s. in 
•temps for four to be sent to each of the enclosed addressee.—Heath- 
field, Moody, Cardiff.”—R. W. BB1DKLL, Ths NnrserlM. WaMag- 
tou. Surrey. 

AINERARIA, Covent Garden, per packet, 

v 3s. fld. and IsTfld., or 100 seeds, fld. 

QALCEOLARIA, Prize Strain, per packet, Is., 
PRIMULA SINENSIS FIMBRIATA.—Same 

X strain as 1 sent out last season, per packet. 3u fld. sad la. fld., 
or 38 saada, fld., poet free.-R. W. BEHDBLL, The Nureerlea, Wel¬ 
lington, Sumy. 

OTRONG ROOTED CUTTINGS, named.- 

O GRANDNBWCOLHUB. Flrsteot, pert free, 8k 6d. Second set, 
poet firm, Ss. fld. 

Artillery Plants ... - teah i 

Cyclamen. Wiggins' Prise Soula per dot. : 

Sensitive Plant* .... each I 

R. W. BRRDBLL. The Nurearlrt, Walllagtou, Surrey. 


AOLEUS.—Having a Select Collection of the 

\J best and moat distinct of the German, Australian. Bull’s, 
Carter's, and Connell'a. we are able to oflfor them In good plants at 
a price that will enable everyone to secure these lovely plants, 
without which no eoUeetion-la perfect* <0 varieties, port free, 10s. fld.* 
13 ditto, le. { Dahlias, 13 of tne vary beat, 3s. fld. * 13 grand new 
double Petunias, fringed, striped, 4kc., 8a. t 13 donbla Geraniums, 
picked from a large collection as beat In habit, quantity and 
quality of bloom, as. fld.; 12 very distinct Zonal*, including Dr. 
Denny, nearest bluei Guinea, nearest yellow* H. Jacoby, 
deepert crimson, fls. ; 13 Lobelia" What's that?'’ bright rosy- 
purple, n new colour, very eflective, 3s. 3d.; Geranium La 
Prance, erne between Zonal and Ivy-leaf, first-class certificate, 
as being the roost novel and distinct thing In commerce, a 
decided acquisition. Is. 3d, each ; LanUnas. I shades of colour 
on 1 bloom, 8 varieties. Is. 3d. i 13 CanneU’s prize Mlmnlas. 
the beet yet raised, fa. ; Ten-week Stocks, Phlox Drummondl 
arandlfiora, French Marigold, and Bverlastlngs,3 doaen. Is. Sd.^ 
13 seedl in g Hollyhocks, saved from grand varieties, 3a. fld. * 
New Coleus, The Queen (Connell's), Is. each; New Coleus, Mr. 
Baxter (Lalng), la 3d. each ( Dlaathus Baatern Queen and Crimson 
Rule, the prettiest in cultivation, fl of each for la. 3d.; beautiful 
double Zinnias. 34 for la. 3d. With all orders of 10s. a plant of 
new Fuchsia Miss Lizzie Yldler (see other advertisement) will be 
pnt in gratia P.U.O. payable Loam pit Vale. Poet free. Cash 
“**i order.—Mossrs. JONHS A NORTH, Hope Nurssry, Lewis | 


Notice. 

KTEW FUCHSIAS, MISS LIZZIE VIDLER 

ll and TRUMFBTRR. Redaction In price.—The opinions of ell 
the Horticultural Press prove that these lovely varieties are the 
beet that have yet been raised, being (as Fuchsias) all that could 
be desired, tor they combine freedom of growth with good habit, 
producing abundance of bloom ef an entirely new colour. 
Owing to their being such splendid plant makers, we are able to 
offer them la good plants at a price that will enable every lover 
of really good Kachala* to secure these splendid varieties at 


Lcwlaham, Kent. 


NEW CATALOGUE FOR 1881. 
INTERESTING, USEFUL, and VALUABLE 

X to all posses s i ng either n Garden. Greenhouse, Stove, Ac., Ac 
Prloee and plants need only to be compared with those of other 
firms to prove that In no Instance can buyers who-etady prlee end 
quality be supplied more advantageously than by ourselves. 

The Collection* are all of the fin es t sorts, and as varied In colours 
aa possible ( flna for exhibition or homo decoration and aa certain 
to be satisfactory to purchasers as collections can be. All are oar 

Per das.—a. 

Gloxinias • - fls. and 9 0 

Hardy Climbing Plante, In 
great variety - fls. to 9 0 
Hollyhocks, Seedlings - 4 o 
Hell anthem urn* - - - 3 fl 

Herbaceous Plants, per 100, 

2ua. • - - .go 

Heliotropes- - 3 fl 

train* Undent, per 100, 

10s. - - - - 3 0 

Lenten a* - 3 fl 

Lahallas,MnaU. per 100.At! 1 0 
Lobelias, In pots - -31 

Meeembryxn them urn, iol. 

var_ per 100, 10* - 
Mlmnlns. in variety • 

Phloxes, per 100 SM. - 


l.flk 1 0 


Per dos.—s. d. 
Abutilons, in variety- - 8 0 
Achlmenea, In variety ,-80 
Ageratum*. small junta, 
per 100. 8a. *> -lfl 

Afermtuma, In pots, par 
100. 15s. - - - - 3 fl 

Antirrtiinume • - 8 • 

Begonias, Ornamental - *40 

Candloina - 9 0 

Calceolaria Qolden 
(not in pots), per 100, 
Chrysanthemum* (n great 
variety, per 100,18a. - • v 

Colens - - 3 6 

Dactylls elegantlsslma, per 

looffls. ^ - - - 1 0 

Dahlias, per 100,30s. • -88 

KplphyUum- - - -90 

Ferns, Stove and Green¬ 
house x - -90 

Fuchsias,per 100,18c.- • 8 0, 

Gardenia florlda - ^ fl 0 

Greenhouse Flants • -SO 

Geranium, Double • -80 

Geraniums for Bedding *80 

Geraniums for Pot Outturn 


ruiuua. jwr iw 

Potantilhu. Double 
Rock Plante, per 100,18s. 
Salvias - - - 

Saxifrages - 


3 0 
3 0 
8 < 
fl 0 
8 0 
8 0 
9 0 
8 0 
as. to a o 
. .80 


Stove Plante 
TroMeoloms 

Violas (Immense noea ex 
beet sorts), per 100, fls. to ^ ^ 

OntHnfi of tmf of tht AowmidlN of tko to ft woo d o d plant I at haty 
oAoot pricti; owr tdoetion. 

WM. OLIBRAN A SON, 

THH OLDFIHLD NDR8KR1RS, ALTRINCHAM. CHHSHIRB 


Special Offer. 

AHOICE BEDDING PLANTS.-Geraniuma 

%J Mrs. Pollock, a*. * Crystal Palace Gem, Miss Kingsbury, Vesu¬ 
vius, Model) Ac., Is. per dos. CALCBOLABIA Qolden Gem, 3k 
per dos.; Ageratum, LobeBs, and Petunia, lk Sd. per dos. 

PANB1M, obolce named varieties, 6 Show or Fancy for Is. fld. 

CUTTINGS of any of the above half-price. Collection of Bedding 
Plante, my own selection, SS dod. efia.: 13do*., 10*. fld.* Ados., 

Bk fld., by rail or port frok—J. ROWLKY, Florist, Philadelphia, 


■DIMMEL’8 AROMATIC OZONIZER, OR 

II NATURAL AIR FURIFIBR.—A fragrant powder producing 
by tipple alow evaporation in dwellings or planes of pablle resort 
she balmy, retrashlng. and healthy emaaatloaa of the Pine and 
BucaJyptU* forests. It la the most effective and only agreeable dll 
Inf octant. Price Is. i by post for 18 stumps.—Boom Burn, 


Perfumer. 9fl. Strand. 139, Regent 8 


d 24. Oornhlll. London 


Xf EEL’S NEW LOW-PRICED BLIGHT DE- 

XL 8TROYBR.—No more Tohaobo smoke. A clear fluid non- 
loiarieas, eppUed easily and agreeably; very suitable for ladles — 
Pamphlet gratis by post, free on application to Mr. HAWKS, 
Walaot Parade, Beth. Please write for one; highly interesting 
fld. per gallon.___ 


rays of the son. admits toll light on dull days,_ 

___throughout the season, prevents disease, expels Insects, 

and gives vigor*u* health and beauty to plant*, flowers, and fruits. 
31b., Is. fld. * 4 lb., 3s. 9d., with direction and prompt attention. 
-oash —CURTIS A SON, 58, Holloway Rond, London, N. Soto 



T50UQUET DAHLIAS. — All who love Cat 

JJ Flowers should grow two or three varieties of these. They 
take up bat little room, grow from two to three feet high, and 
produce hundreds of miniature well-shaped blooms suitable alike 
for the drawing-room, van or honqnete; four varieties for 2s. * 
also four large flowering varieties for 3k, post free. Single 
varieties, Is. each. 

AOLEUS.—My Collection of these is acknOaL 

\J lodged to contain the brightest and best coloured varieties to 
cultivation * six of the best for Is. 8d., port free. 

70NAL GERANIUMS, Donble and Single % 

£1 the best varieties only.—Six splendid summerttowering varie¬ 
ties free for 8s. Six splendid winter-flowering varieties free for fly* 
Six newest sad choicest varieties for exhibition for 8k All Irak , 


ntoeamhens, vary nice basket plant, bears fruit, fld. each. The 
baby Fuchsia, mlcrophylla, Od. each. Splendena, beautiful winter- 
blooming variety, Is. each. Coralline, hardy garden variety, m. 


Begonia fnebaloldas, each, fld. 

„ aemperfloreea, each, la. 
Show Pelargonium*, 4 far 3s. 
Beamed leaf Geraniums, named, 
4 for 3a. 

Parte Delates, white, 3 for la. 

valla w. 8 for Is. 
Chryaaatiiemnms.fl/or Is. fld. 


Scarlet Mask, 3 lor Is. ■ ■ m 
Petunia Crimson Klng,*(douttK 
3 for la. 

French Lavender, 8 for lk 
Phlox, herbaceous, 4 for la. M, f 
Primulas, per dosen. to. 
Cinerarias, per dosen, Ss. 

....... --, u. 


TTNROOTED CUTTINGS.—Having many en- 

U qnlrlea for these, I now beg to say I can supply the following 


._,__, I can sup] 

In strong cuttings at following rates:—Oeranli 
single varieties of the heat strains, correctly 


following 

»nble and 

is. fld!; also*?"newer varieties for 3sT Fuchsias. (Tver!etlee, 3 cut¬ 
tings of each, for la. fld- Coleus, the highest and brightest in cul¬ 
tivation, 6 varieties, 2 cuttings oi each, for la fld. Also the follow¬ 
ing : Sednm alsoidenm, 4 for la.; Begonia fnchaloldea, fl for lk * 
B. aemperflorens. 8for la. * Artillery Plant, Is. par doa.; Scutes 
Musk, 4for Is.i Paris Daisies, fl for it. ; Pansies, la. per den.* 
Heliotropes, lk per dos., Petunia, Crimson King, Is. 64. per dot. * 
” ; Scanted-leaf Geraniums, 4 vam 


JOHN G- R EE IT. 

THORPE), NORWICH. 


tures; no brickwork required. 
VaUey Street, Wlndhlll, Shipley. 


AREEN’S 26-in. LAWN MOWER, little used. 

VjI at a bargain.—H. A. SMITH, 8, Market Place, Wt. Albans 


HARDENER—Wanted, steady Man and Wile; 

U man to manage a small garden, wife to assist with lauafry 
. - - w0 OD, 111, Devonshire Sttoat, Mila W, 


IA7 ANTED, Situation as under Under Gardener , 

Tv two years and right months’ good (character from Lord 
“ ' ' “HTH, Stone House, Aldrtngham. 


years 

Rendleaham s service. 
State requirements. 


Gfarden Eequisites. 

AOCOA NUT FIBRE REFUSE, fresh and 

V/ p ure. 4 bushels. Is. * 130 for 30a.» trnak. Me. BB8T BROWM 
FIBROUS PRAT, is. per sack, 8 for 83s. fld. BLACK FIBROUS 
PRAT, 4a. fld. per sack, 8 for 30s. Backs 4d. sack. OOARSB81LVBM 
BAND. Is. fld. per bushel. Yellow Fibrous Loam, Leaf Mould, sad 
Past Mould, Is. per bushel. MANURRS of all kinds, fresh SPHAG¬ 
NUM, OARDBN STICKS and LAREL8, RUSSIA MATS, 4to. 
TOBAOOO CLOTH and PAPBR, a* used by the lending n iu se ty — w 
and acknowledged to both* tort In the market—Cloth,8d. per lb., 
Bpeelklltd Paper, Imported solely by ns, Is. per IV, 3Bjo.3fla._i 
lad quality paper Td.pcrlb. Write for Pries list.—W.HBRBHRT 
A Co.. Hortionltnzal Stores, 18. Haw Broad Btrart, London. MLO. 
(tuning by Gow’s, Fishmonger). 


Roll Tobacco Paper, Cloth , & Fibre, for 
Fumigating . The best and Strongest 

It Is possible to obtain. « lb., 4s. 8d. ; 38 lb., 90s. Good strode 
Tobaooo Paper and Cloth.« lb., 8s. fla ; 28 lb., 18k Carriage paid 
t* London or any Railway 8tstion In Kent. All oar article* cow- 
tain the par* Bseence ef Tobacco only. Used In the Royal Nur¬ 
series, the gardens of the Nobility, and by the leading men of 
the profession, Ac. Manufacturers - DARLINOTON BROS., 
Frederick Street, Chatham. P.O.O. and Cheques—Danunecosr 
Baoa., C h a th a m . Old Tobacco Rope (very strong) for Fumigating. 
—..8fllb.ias.fld., lewt .33*. 


TO he obtained of all Nurserymen and BesdsitoA. 

THE NEW GARDEN HOSE.-Made upon 

X tbe_priactple of the ntw Fire Hose used by Capt. Shaw, C.B., 
Chief Ofllcer of the London Fire Brigade. There are 12 reuons 
why It la totter than any rubber or fabric hose, and not the tafing 
important ones are—1st, It is much cheaper; and it Is by far more 
durable.—MRRRYWRATHEH A SONS, Manufacturer*, 68, Long 
Acre, London. Works—Greenwich. Hample tre*. 


Labels! Labels 1! Labels III ; 1 
/TARDEN LABELS that cannot possibly be 

VJT eflhced or washed ont by any means whatever written on 
strong glass with arid. Will to as legible 90 years hence aa whnw 
first written. Price, perforated for siring or wire, names neatly 
written, la. fld. par dossil, plain, for Inserting in the soUJa. per 
doaen. Send In raw lists and write plainly.—WM. PICKARD. 
180, Albert Road, Healey, Sheffield. _ 


THE AMATEUR’S GUINEA CRATE of 

1 OARDBN POTS oo*tains thirteen dozen POTB, BAUCbrS 
and 8BHD PANB, from 8 In. to 6 In, In diameter. Including onto 
ud carriage free to any goods station In Bug land or Wales. Oaah 
with order. N.B.—Two-guinea orate* wtU contain doable valwn 
and pote ap to 10 la. In diameter.—JOHN MATTHEWS, Royal Pot¬ 
teries, Westou-*up*r-Mar* __ 


- Of SRi- 
fnilt off thn 

ground, suitable lor either field or not culture, rrtc* 3k psr do*. 
Manufactured by REYNOLDS A CO., 67, New Compton Street, 
London. W.O. Sample free hr post4d.__ 


TUfATS and MATTING made of Oocoa-nat 

iXL Fibre. Warranted to to unbleached. The only eort that 
will wear well. Manufactured by the original patentees, who 
have obtained Seven Prise Medals.—TRELOAR A SONS, A9, Lad- 
gate Hill, Lond on.____ 

T S STEVEN8, • HORTICULTURAL, 

J . 8CIBNTIFIO, and NATURAL HISTORY SALE ROOMS, 
88, King Street, Oorent Gardan, London. Bstnhllshed lTflO. Guinn 
by Anrtlonaanrif every day. Omaiagtonena p sI l o M lonor perttr— 
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are frequently removed, the plant* will have a 
tendency to throw up more. If you wish to 
propagate Indian Azaleas by grafting, you must 
first obtain a supply of stocks, which might be 
raised from seed saved from the strong-growing 
varieties, and when the*e have attained suffi- 
cenfc strength, work on them the varieties de¬ 
sired to propagate ; or stocks may be raised from 
cuttings selected from such vigorous - growing 
kinds as A. phoenicea alba, or Fielder’s White, 
and when these have attained sufficient strength, 
they may be operated on in the usual way. The 
best mode of grafting is that known as side¬ 
grafting. The scions should be taken from the 
parent plant about 1§ in. long, then with a 
sharp knife make a long slanting cut to the base 


INDIAN AZALEAS. 

For some years past cultivators have devoted 
much time and attention to the cross-breeding 
of Azaleas with the view of improving the 
quality and colour of the flowers of the diffe¬ 
rent varieties, and all the best sorts now iu cul¬ 
tivation are crosa-breds. The numerous varie¬ 
ties of this genua are invaluable for furnishing 
conservatories at a season when good flowers 
are scarce If a number of the early and late 
flowering kinds be at command and properly 
managed, they may be had in flower from 
Christmas to May. They are also of equal 
value for exhibition purposes, for floral displays 
on dinner- 
tables, in draw¬ 
ing-rooms, sa¬ 
loons, entrance 
halls, and they 
are indispens¬ 
able as cut 
flowers for bou¬ 
quets. In fact, 
their merits are 
sufficiently 
known to make 
them popular 
plants with 
everyone who 
has glass struc¬ 
tures in which 
to grow them. 

Propaga¬ 
tion. — The 
propagation of 
the plants is ef¬ 
fected by seeds 
for new kinds 
by cuttings, 
and by grafting, 
for multiplying 
individual spe¬ 
cies or varie¬ 
ties. In propa¬ 
gating from cut¬ 
tings these 
should be taken 
from the shoots 
of the current 
year, selecting 
those that are 
moderat ely 
strong. When 
the wood be¬ 
comes a little 
hard, or what 
is known as be¬ 
ing half-ripe, 
the points 
should be taken 
off about 2£ in. 
long; cut below 
thelowest joint, 
removing one 
or two of the 
lowest leaves 
from the lower 
part of the cut¬ 
ting, and then 
insert them 
in small pots 
tilled with very 
sandy peat, say 

*®n f or twelve cuttings in each pot according I of the scion. A similar slice must be taken out 
». ptang* them in a bottom-heat of of the aide of the stock so that the outer edges 
top-heat of 70°, where, if of both stock and scion will meet together, which 


Azalea Mrs. Carmichael. 


about S0°, wit] 


tmgs have made roots they should be gradually 
exposed to more light and air, be potted off, 
and kept in a close atmosphere with a littl 
shade until they are established, when they 
may be treated as other established plants. Al¬ 
though the propagation by cuttings is a speedy 
way of raising a stock of any desirable variety, 
plants from cuttiugs never grow so compactly 
■* those obtained by grafting. Plants from cut¬ 
tings are also very liable to produce a quantity 
of gross shoots or suckers from their base, which 
»re detrimental to the plants, and although these 


is a matter of great importance to ensure sue 
cess ; they should then be neatly bound together 
with a piece of worsted, and be placed in a 
close frame in a propagating house or similar 
situation, and be carefully attended to with a 
little proper supply of moisture. The best time to 
graft is during the spring. After the scions 
have united to the stock and they have made a 
little growth, the ligatures should be slackened, 
and the plants exposed to a little more light 
and air; and when they are considered to 
have made a perfect union, the bandages may 
be entirely removed, the head of the stock be 
out off close to the scion, and the plants exposed 
to the temperature of an intermediate house un¬ 


til they have completed their season’s growth, 
when they may be treated in the same way as 
established plants. Although we have given 
an account of the propagation of these plants, 
probably a cultivator would not be studying 
economy to propagate his own plants, as ho 
would have to wait a long time before he would 
have the pleasure of seeing flowers, and unless 
he paid unremitting attention to them, in all 
probability he would lose the majority of his 
young plants. 

Culture. —We now come to the general cul¬ 
tivation, and will commence with such plant.* 
as are usually met with in the trade—we mean 
those well studded with flower-buds and grown 
in 4-in. and 6-in. pots. Should it be desirable 
to obtain spe- 
cimens as 
quickly as pos¬ 
sible, pick out 
all the bloom- 
buds and place 
the plants in a 
little heat early 
in the year, so 
as to excite them 
into growth. 
When growth 
has commenced 
the} should 
have a liberal 
shift into pots 
a size or two 
larger, using the 
following com¬ 
post: To five 
barrowloads of 
strong fibrous 

E at, add one 
rrowload of 
light turfy loam 
with a liberal 
mixtureofsand. 
This should be 
all pulled to 
pieces, not chop¬ 
ped, and the 
fine drossy ma¬ 
terial rejected, 
the sand to be 
well mixed 
through it, and 
if damp it 
should be put 
into a dry open 
shed, and turn¬ 
ed several times 
before using. 
Avoid making 
it dust - dry, 
otherwise there 
would be some 
difficulty in in- 
ducingittotake 
water after the 
plants have been 
potted. The 
best way to test 
the soil is to 
thrust the hand 
into the heap 
and bring out a 
handful from 
near the centre; 

, squeeze this up 

in the hand and thon drop it on the floor; if it 
falls freely to pieces, the compost may be used ; 
but, on the other hand, should it adhere to- 

g ether, the heap should be turned once or twice 
efore nsing. After the plants have been pot¬ 
ted they should be placed in gentle heat, kept 
well syringed and shaded from the sun, giving 
little or no air until they have hold of the new 
compost, after which time the temperature may 
be increased to 60° at night, with a rise to 7f>° 
in the day or 80° by sun-heat; keep the passages, 
walls, and stages well deluged with water, but 
take care not to give too much water at the 
roots. When the plants are established they 
will be benefited by a weak application of Stan- 
den’s Manure or cow manure. Under this treat¬ 
ment the plants will make rapid growth, and 
will set their flower-buds early in the season, 
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but (he sooner these can be removed the bet* 
ter ; pash the plants on into a second growth, 
which is desirable to have accomplished as early 
as possible in order to give the plants a good 
rest preparatory to making two growths the fol¬ 
lowing year ; but also in this case the flower- 
buds should be removed as quickly as possible, 
and not be allowed to remain to waste the ener¬ 
gies of the plants. By repeating this treatment 
tor a few years, it is astonishing how quickly 

r imens may be prepared for exhibition. But 
ild the cultivator not wish to grow them 
for exhibition, but merely require them for 
home decoration, the plants may be grown in 
a much cooler temperature. They will thrive 
well, and set their buds well in a temperature 
of from 60® to 65®, or even lower. Some culti¬ 
vators place them out-of-doors in the month of 
May or June to finish their growth and set their 
buds. The plants are subjected to heavy 
rains, which are anything but benefi¬ 
cial. ' Some cultivators place them in 
Vineries in order to make their growth, and 
doubtless such situations are favourable for 
the development of the plants, but the fact that 
they introduce thrips into such structures is 
quite sufficient to induce the cultivator to keep 
them out. Azaleas should never be allowed to 
flag for want of water, as this would be sure to 
end in the loss of foliage. When watering them 
always till up the pots sufficiently to cause the 
water to moisten the whole ball of soil. Al¬ 
ways keep them well supplied with moisture 
daring the growing season until the buds are 
set, then cease syringing overhead, but let the 
passages and walls be moist, except in frosty 
and dull weather. Never water the plants un¬ 
til they require it, and always keep them free 
from insects. Never adopt that detestable 
svstem of training and twisting and crossing 
the shoots to bring the plants into a stiff, un¬ 
sightly shape ; but carefully tie out the branches 
and encourage the shoots to assume a natural 
appearance. In potting always pot firm. 

Insects.—Azaleas are liable to the attacks 
of brown and white scale. These may be de¬ 
stroyed by turning the plants on their sides and 
giving them a thorough syringing with water 
heated to 140°, turning the plant round as the 
operation is going on, so as to make sure that 
every portion has its share of hot water; but 
be careful to keep it from the roots. Brush the 
leaves and stems in half-an-hour after the appli¬ 
cation, and if not effectual, repeat the dose ; or 
use Gishurst Compound, 8 oz. to 1 gallon of 
water heated to 140°, and apply the solution in 
the same way; or soft soap in the same propor¬ 
tions. Any of the above remedies will be ef¬ 
fectual, but they must be applied when the 
wood is ripe. They are also frequently infested 
with thrips, the best remedy for which is to 
fumigate strongly with Tobacco every other 
night for a week or so; or give the plants a 
thorough syringing with Gishurst Compound, 
4 oz. to the gallon of water, being careful to 
keep the mixture out of the pots. This may be 
done by turning them on tneir sides. In ten 
or twelve hours afterwards syringe the plants 
with clean water, by which time they should be 
free from every thrips. 

The woodcut on the front page represents 
Azalea Mrs. Carmichael, a valuable kind sent 
out by Mr. B. S. Williams, of Holloway. It is 
the result of a cross between the dwarf hardy 
early-flowering A. amcena and the large- 
flowered kinds. Its blossoms are brilliant in 
colour, and in size are intermediate between A. 
amcena and the ordinary greenhouse kinds. 
•Several more varieties of a similar character 
have been sent out by the same firm, all of 
which are most valuable for forcing] into k flower 
at Christmas. 


TropsBolum Ball of Fire.— Plants of 
this Tropseolum come in very usefully at this 
season of the year, and they produce their 
brilliant scarlet blossoms in abundanco all 
through the winter ; in fact, by striking cuttings 
of it at different times, they may bo had in 
bloom all the year round. For winter decora¬ 
tion I insert a number of healthy cuttings in 
small pots in August, giving them a little bot¬ 
tom-heat ; they strike in a few days, and are 
soon ready for a shift into 6-in. pots, a neat 
stick 4 ft. long being at the same time applied 
to eajh plant. By keeping them in a temperate I 
house they soon reach the top of this stick, and | 


are ready for a final shift into 8-in. pots. Some 
neat umbrella-shaped trainers are now obtained, 
about 2 ft. in diameter and 4 ft. high ; these are 
firmly fixed to each plant, the young growths of 
which are neatly trained round them till the 
whole surface is covered. Laterals will be 
produced freely, and, with a little care, a well- 
formed head will be the result, and blossoms 
will make their appearance by hundreds. Such 
plants have a charming effect in the conserva¬ 
tory when other brightly-coloured flowers are 
scarce.—H. H. 

5105.— Begonias for Exhibition.— The 
largest plants if well grown, and with the 
largest floweis if they are perfect, and with the 
greatest diversity of colour, would be sure to 
win the prize ; therefore if seedlings are to be 
shown, one flower should be allowed to open so 
as to see its colour and judge of its quality, but 
all the rest should be pinched out as soon as 
formed up to five weeks before the show, when 
they should be allowed to carry the whole of 
their flower. Meantime, they should be trained 
into shape and the perpetual-flowering kinds 
may be pinched, but the shoots of the tuberous- 
rooted section must not be pinched at all; the 
plants should be shifted into larger pots as re¬ 
quired up to the time of the last pinching, but 
not after ; give them weak liquid manure twice 
a week after they are allowed to flower, with a 
gradual increase of strength until the show day. 
—0. P. 

- Put up for show your best plants, have 

them full of bloom, let the sorts be as good as pos¬ 
sible, having all the variety you can give. Be¬ 
gonias must be judged just as other plants are, 
by numerous points, and not by any one or two 
special features.—A. D. 

5019.—Treatment of Justioias.— To 

flower these well they should be grown in a 
light house where the temperature is maintained 
at about 50° to 55° during the winter. During 
the spring and summer months they like a moist 
atmosphere, so that growth is freely made, at 
the same time sufficient air must be admitted to 
allow of the wood acquiring good substance. It 
is simply hitting upon the right amount of heat, 
air, and atmospherical moisture that ensures 
success in the culture of these plants. The 
Justioias grow with great freedom, and when 
associated with other strong growing objects are 
apt to fail in obtaining sufficient light to enable 
them to mature the wood. Promote free 
growth early in the year, and harden the same 
by a more liberal admission of air towards the 
end of the summer.— J. C. B. 

4992.— Propagating the Oytisus.— This 
plant, although of fine growth, is not one of 
the easiest of hard-wooded subjects to propa¬ 
gate, the cuttings often remaining for a long 
time before making roots. The best time to 
take the cuttings is when the plant is in fine 
growth before the wood becomes hard. Cut 
them to three joints, and insert them very 
firmly in a light, well sanded compost, placing 
the pots in a cold frame, keeping them close, 
and shading. Winter them in a greenhouse, 
and by the spring some will have taken root. 
Plants that have flowered should be cut back, 
leaving about 2 in. of last year’s wood. When 
young growths are well formed, shift into 
the next sized pots, shade from hot sun until 
the middle of August, and then place them 
in the open air until the end of September.— 
J. C. B. 


A Useful Garden Implement.—In 
view of the benefit to working gardeners 
generally, but more especially to amateurs like 
myself, who do most of their own garden work, 
I shall be glad if you will enable me to bring to 
their notice through your columns an implement 
which appears to be very little known, but 
which, were it only in as common use as it 
deserves to be, would, I believe, admit of much 
necessary work being done more efficiently than 
is now the case, and at the same time with a 
great saving of muscular expenditure. By 
giving an engraving of the sketch sent you of 
i he implement referred to, those of your readers 
who are in the habit of using garden tools will 
understand its mode of working, and be able to 
some extent to estimate its advantages. It has 
been in pretty constant operation for nearly two 
years, and in my hands has proved most useful; 
amongst other purposes for breaking up and bring¬ 


ing into a kindly tilth, and for a depth of 6 in. or 
8 in. if required any ground that has been already 
roughly dug ; loosening the soil between Potato 
rows, instead of, as is usually done, with a gar¬ 
den fork, and than which I find it more effectual 
and quicker, and in the same way between the 
rows of other crops, or alongside Peas or Beans, 
Ac. With a little practice it can be so manipu¬ 
lated (by a kind of double or alternate action, 
first drawing the submerged prongs towards you, 
and then forcing them in the reverse direction 
through the soil that has been thus dislodged) 
as to reduce a piece, say in preparation for a 
vegetable seed bed, to a condition of finer sub¬ 
division, or, I may say, mealiness, and for a 
greater depth than can be done in any other 
way. The one I have—the only one I ever saw 
—is of American make, and was found by 
me among some implements that had been sent 
as samples to the Bristol Waggon and Agri¬ 
cultural Implement Company's stores. Inquiries 
made there and elsewhere sinoe have failed in 
making known to me where their like are to be 
procured. I can hardly suppose, however, that 
so useful a tool can be unknown, and shall feel 



Cultivator or Fork Hoe. 


grateful to any of your readers who may happen 
to know where they are to be had if they will 
communicate the information to Gardening 
Illustrated.— W. C. G. 


ROSES. 

budding" roses. 

This operation is at onoe an interesting and 
pleasing recreation, more especially to the 
amateur. To be an expert budder requires 
much practice—not that any material difficulty 
attends the performance of it, but what is de¬ 
manded of the operator is care not to insert the 
knife too deeply while making the slit in the 
stock, causing damage to the wood and the thin 
layer of cambium, whose chief functions are to 
form new layers, heal up wounds, and form a 
union with the adopted bud or graft. This 
important formation is most sensitive to ex¬ 
posure to sun or wind, which causes it to brown 
and form a thin bark-like skin, making a union 
between it and the bud an impossibility. 

Being furnished with the required materials, 
commence by cutting back all the leaves of the 
shoot that is to furnish buds, also displace the 
spines or prickles from both it and the stock. 
Having now determined where to insert your 
bud, make an upright cut about 1 in. long, 
penetrating the inner bark and no more. At 
the upper extremity of this incision make a 
horizontal cut; let the edge of the knife-haft 
be carefully introduced between the bark and 
wood, entering it where the horizontal and 
longitudinal incisions unite, and gently raise 
the bark, sliding the knife along at the same 
time. Let the opposite side of the bark in¬ 
cision be operated upon in the same way. 

Scooping out a sheath of bark containing a 
bud comes next to be considered. This ought 
to be performed by a single cut of the knife, 
inserting the knife about £ in. below the bud, 
guiding it inwards and upwards until the edge 
is opposite the bud, when the knife must take 
an outward course, sloping the cut at top into 
a similar form to the one below the bud. The 
extraction of the wood which fills the sheath 
of bark thus formed requires care to prevent 
extracting the core of the bud along with the 
| wood ; but, to lessen this danger, cut off the 
sheath with as thin a body of wood in it as 
possible, allowing sufficient margin of bark on 
each side of the bud. Remove the wood out 
of the sheath by an easy twitch. Having in¬ 
serted the point of the knife between the bark 
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•nd wood, inaert the bud by raising one side of 
the bark by means of the knife-haft and the 
thumb, placing the sheath parallel with the 
lengthened cut, then gently put in the sheath 
until the bud is neatly placed ; the bark on the 
opposite side should be treated in a similar 
way. The bud adjusted, hold it in position 
with the thumb, draw the knife through the 
horizontal cnt in the stock, cutting the upper 
portion of the sheath so that it fits exactly the 
cross-out in the stock ; wrap up the bud with 
soft matting, being careful to cover the incision, 
and only allow the bud to peep out. 

I shall not stay to enquire regarding the 
different “ stocks ” recommended by various 
authorities whose opinions are divided. Some 
incline to prefer the Manetti, but the great 
majority are disposed to favour the Dog Kose, 
which I consider, on the whole, preferable to all 
others for general budding. All stocks have a 
tendency to generate stock-shoots more or less, 
but the Manetti especially, and its excessive 
vigour of growth is objectionable. If restrained 
by having weak-growing Roses budded on it, it 
invariably starts stock-shoots, which, if not soon 
discovered, have a fatal effect upon the Rose, 
causing it to dwindle and die. Further, it takes 
a practised eye to distinguish it from the 
genuine Rose shoots when forming part of a 
mass of growths. The proper time to collect 
stocks of the Dog Rose is at the fall of the leaf. 
It is important to cut away all useless protuber¬ 
ances on the roots, dressing them back to the 
last fibres rather than allowing them to remain 
and produce stock-shoots. Plant in rows, after 
having previously trenched and manured the 
ground well. Cow manure in a moderately 
fresh condition should be preferred to all other 
home manures, and it is desirable not to have 
much of manure in immediate contact with the 
roots; rather have the body of it near the 
bottom of the trench. The roots will find suf¬ 
ficient food for their immediate wants if a portion 
of this stimulant be incorporated with the soil. 

Plants intended to form standards may at once 
be cut back to the desired height, while those 
required for dwarfs must be cut back to 6 in. 
above the ground. In all probability the stan¬ 
dards will furnish many growths up their stems ; 
these should all be removed, excepting two or 
three selected for budding near the upper 
extremity. Budding ought to be done 
early in the summer, when it is found 
that the bark will rise freely, and the 
shoots from which the buds are taken are 
in a medium state of maturity. A sunless, 
mild day is perhaps the best for this operation. 
Hot, dry weather has a tendency to dry the 
opening on the stock in which the bud is 
deposited, besides causing the sheath to shrink 
unless expertly performed. 

About a month after budding, when union 
has been effected between bud and stock, have 
the wrappings cut, so that no interruption 
may be made to the swelling of the stems. All 
buds still dormant must continue to wear their 
wrappings until a union has been accomplished. 

In February following let there be a general 
pruning away of all rank growths on the stocks, 
cutting them back to a couple of eyes above 
the buds, which will afford great assist¬ 
ance to them in their first start, and 
will further materially assist the buds by 
allowing them to appropriate to their own 
use food offered through the reviving action 
of the roots, while at the same time an 
over-copious rush of sap will be restrained by 
detaching the vigorous growth of the stocks, 
whose powerful agency proves more than 
enough for inactive buds. Ultimately let the 
remaining part of the shoots be cut off above 
the buds when the latter have started a few 
inches. 

An illustration of Rose budding will be found 
in Gardening Illustrated, August 2,1879. 

B. 


5006.—Roses Mildewed. —Yours is a 
very bad case of mildew, brought on, we 
imagine, through injudicious air giving. Nothing 
induces mildew so quickly as currents of cold 
air 'let in suddenly. During the early spring 
months, when the foliage is tender, give air 
very carefully, only at the top of the house as a 
rule, and never syringe them in dull weather. 
All that can be done now is to thoroughly dust 
the foliage with flowers of sulphur, allowing it 
remain on for a fortnight, then syringe the 


tree well, and should mildew again appear, dust 
the infected places. In the spring mildew must 
be watched for, and sulphur applied at once.— 
J. C., Byfleet. 


House and Window Gardening. 

Flowers in Soup Dishes.-For the 
arrangement of some varieties of flowers, flat 
dishes are better adapted than vases of a more 
ornamental shape. Flat arrangements look well 
in almost any position in which tPey may be 

S laced. When I speak of flat arrangements, I 
o not mean that the flowers should be arranged 
flatly; quite the contrary. Let us suppose that 
we have an oval or circular dish to deal with. 
In the centre, built up in the form of a mound, 
should be some wood Moss, or fresh Sphagnum. 
If the latter can be obtained it is the prettiest; 
if neither are to be had, then sand or clay may 
be resorted to. Where the latter are employed 
the surface should be hid from view as much as 
possible, as clay or sand Been amongst the flowers 
would look unsightly. The best kina of covering is 
Box clippings stuck all over the surface ; but 
if Moss can be employed all this trouble is 
obviated, as, if seen, it has rather a pretty 
effect than otherwise. Round the outer edge 
or margin of the dish should be placed a wreath 
or fringe of leaves or Fern fronds, according to 
taste. Large flowers are best for this style of 
arrangement, light varieties being left for 
trumpet-shaped and similar vases. After the 
large flowers have been placed in position, they 
should be intermixed with light and drooping 
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kinds, such as Lily of the Valley, Rhodanthe, 
Deutzia, &c. ; and in order to shade the whole, 
there should be fronds of Maiden-hair Fern and 
light Grasses. The beauty of this description 
of arrangement can be further enhanced by a 
small Palm or Fern being inserted, pot and all, 
into the centre of the mound of Moss or day. 
This could only be employed where the dish 
was of a large size ; and though large-sized 
dishes with flowers in them look best, still neat 
little stands can be made up in saucers with 
flowers, such as Violets, &c., with excellent 
effect, a specimen glass being inserted in this 
instance in place of the plant.—A. H. 


Covering for Tree Wounds.— It often 
happens that, either by intention, as in pruning, 
or by accident, trees are wounded in various 
ways. A common practice is to cover large 
wounds with coal-tar, but this is objected to 
by some as injurious to the tree. Experiments 
made in the orchards and gardens of the 
Pomological Institute, at Ruthlengen, in 
Germany, go to show, however, that its use in 
covering large wounds is not injurious ; but 
that, on the contrary, a callus readily forms 
under the tar on the edges of the wound, and 
that the wounded part is thus protected from 
decay. There is, nevertheless, another ob¬ 
jection ; for if the tar be applied a little too 
thick, the sun melts it and it runs down on the 
bark of the tree. This can be obviated by 
mixing and stirring, and thus incorporating 
with the tar about three or four times its 
weight of powdered slate, known as slate flour 
—the mixture being known as plastic slate, and 
used for roofing purposes. It is easily applied 
with an old knife or flat stick, and though it 


hardens on the surface, it remains soft and 
elastic underneath. The heat of the sun does 
not melt it, the coldest winter weather does 
not cause it to crack, neither does it peel off. 
The same mixture is also useful for other pur¬ 
poses in the garden. Leaky watering-pots, 
barrels, pails, shutters, sashes, &c., can be 
easily repaired with it, and much annoyance 
and loss of time be thus avoided. It will stick 
to any surface provided it be not oily, and as 
it does not harden when kept in a mass, it is 
always ready for use. A gallon will last for 
a long time. 

FRUIT. 

Thinning Fruit.-The importance of thie 
cannot be overrated. I am convinced that the 
cause of unfruitfulness in some seasons is not 
altogether due to frost; hence there is an ad¬ 
vantage in growing trees of a moderate size. To 
thin the fruit on tall standard trees would in 
most cases be impossible j and thus every three 
or four years, on the average, there is an abun¬ 
dant crop, sometimes so abundant that only the 
finest fruit will pay for gathering. But the ex¬ 
hausted trees after such an effort must have 
time to recover their strength, and this alone 
without any reference to the ungeniality of our 
spring, would account in many cases for blos¬ 
soms falling off and refusing to set, and for the 
young fruit falling off after setting. A weakened 
or exhausted tree has not the power to resist 
ungenial influences. The blossoms are weak 
and often imperfectly developed, and are ill 
adapted to meet the extremes of temperature 
frequently occurring in 
the spring of the year. 
With dwarf trees or 
espaliers this ought not 
to be, for the thinning of 
the fruit might be easily 
accomplished, leaving 
one only where three or 
four are usually growing 
in a prolific season ; 
thus the fruit-bearing 
power of the trees would 
be maintained in a regu¬ 
lar state, and a moderate 
crop of fair-sized fruit 
every year would pay 
better than to have the 
trees overladen during 
a year of plenty, when 
the fruit will scarcely 
pay for the labour of 
gathering. 

5092.—Gooseberry Bushes.—A thick 

layer of cow dung is hardly the right sort of 
thing to place beneath newly planted Goose¬ 
berry bushes. We should prefer to place the 
manu le on the surface after planted, as then it 
wuold keep the roots cool in dry weather. 
Encourage them to come to the surface, and 
not give in a lump such a mass of strong nutri¬ 
ment ; but if your plants have bloomed, no 
doubt that has fallen partly from frost and 
partly because being so newly planted ; in fact, 
it would be unreasonable to expect that bushes 
so newly planted as last March would produce 
a crop of fruit. No doubt you will get a good 
crop next year.—A. D. 

5005.—Currants Falling off.— It is the 
ungenial weather that we experienced for so 
long that is the cause of the fruit dropping. 
Gooseberries, Plums, Apples, and Pears have, 
in many places, cast the major portion of their 
fruit this spring.—J. C. 

5115.- -Apple Bloom Falling.-Vour Apple bloom 
ha* no doubt suffered from cold wind* and frost, and thus 
have fallen. Very much of the Apple bloom about ha 
fallen in the same way and from the same cause. Possibly 
your tree is too much exposed. In planting fruit trees o 
all kind*, shelter should have due consideration.—A. D. 
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Rooks and Potatoes.— Those who are 
troubled with rooks unearthing young Potatoes 
at this season would do well to adopt the fol¬ 
lowing preventive measures, which have been 
found to be thoroughly effectual : Get several 
sheets of brown paper, wet them, and sprinkle 
dry gunpowder over them ; then tie them to 
the tops of stakes placed here and thcro 
amonst the Potatoes and set light to them ; the 
paper being wet will not burn, but will retain the 
smell of powder for a long time, and the rooks 
will pot pome pear whilst that lasts.—3, J, 
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Sowing Turnips in Dry Weather.— 
It often happens at this season, when the main 
orop of Turnips for the winter’s supply requires 
to be sown, that the land is in a dry, rough, 
harsh condition, totally unfit for the germi¬ 
nation of small seeds. Some may say, wait 
for rain, and this I have sometimes done ; but 
I have never been altogether satisfied that 1 
have acted rightly in doing this, for not only 
are delays dangerous, but frequently at this 
season if we have a passing shower, it is of no 
real benefit in the case of our porous soil. I find 
it to be a better plan to sow about the right 
time, and if the land be dry and no immediate 
prospect of rain, to break down the soil so that 
the drills can be drawn, and, before sowing the | 
seed, well water with liauid manure, made with 
guano and salt, about 2 lb. of each to 40 gallons 
of water, covering the seeds with a mixture of 
fine soil and ashes or burnt earth, saved for 
such a purpose when the rubbish-heaps are 
cleared up. This moistening of the soils in the 
drills and for some distance down with liquid 
manure has a wonderful effect on the vigour of 
the plants all through the season. Of course, 
at the time it involves a little extra 
trouble, but then reliance may be placed upon 
having a crop, and it is worth something to reel 
free from anxiety on that head—especially in a 
place where the Turnip-fly is troublesome if 
the plants be weakly. I am rather partial to 
this mixture of guano and salt for many things on 
our soil. Lettuce, Spinach, and man y other crops 
of which a succession is required to be kept up 
are greatly benefited by haring the drills soaked 
with liquid manure at the time of sowing ; it 
enables them to make a start, and when rain 
does come they have the full benefit of it. 
Waiting for rain is, I think, in most cases a 
mistake; even in planting out Broccoli or 
Winter Greens two or three good waterings 
will usually be sufficient to establish them, 
drawing a little dry earth round the stems 
after the last watering to check evaporation; 
and everyone knows how much oleaner and 
pleasanter work can be done when the surface 
is dry. Although I have only mentioned guano 
and salt, nothing that has any value as a ma¬ 
nure need come amiss. Soot in a liquid form, 
applied in the drills with the seeds, is very 
beneficial, as the crop at once appreciates its 
presence.—E, H. 

Oobbett'a Indian Corn.— Allow me to 
say that I think “ A Private Gentleman” has 
taken a very undignified way of advertising 
his Corn. I quite agree with “ J. R. N.” that it 
was an advertisement in disguise ; and, judging 
from “A Private Gentleman’s ” letter in the 
issue of June 11, a very profitable one, seeing 
that it has brought him “about a hundred ” 
replies. -Rustic. [When we inserted Mr. Fane’s 
offer to give our readers a few grains of Indian 
Corn, we did so because many were enquiring for 
the same, and could not get it. We fully be¬ 
lieved at the time that Mr. Fane intended to 
give his surplus stock to those who applied, 
and of course sent a stamped addressed enve¬ 
lope, until Mr. Fane wrote us some time 
afterwards, saying as he had no clerk and was 
obliged to answer all the applications he must 
charge 15 stamps. Of course we did not insert 
the letter, as we could then see clearly we had 
been deceived into putting a note in the paper 
which we thought was for the good of our 
readers, but which in reality proved to be 
nothing but a profitable way of selling goods 
without advertising them.—E d.] 

-1 trust that no one who may pur¬ 
chase this Corn will think of sowing it now. 
It would be sheer folly to do so. Well ripened 
Corn should keep sound for three or four years, 
and it will be well to hold it over till next 
April or May and sow then. Large breadths 
need to be sown in the ppen ground in rows 2 ft. 
apart and in hills placed anglewise, so that the 
plants may get the fullest room. In the case 
•f old seed, however, it is wise to sow in pans or 
shallow boxes under glasB, and dibble out the 
plants when they are strong and the weather is 
safe. In small gardens this is always the 
safest plan, because birds are so very partial to 
the young shoots made by the Corn; and if 
these are eaten off, then, like Peas, they are 
quite done for.—D. 

-A deal of fuss is being made just now 


about Cobbett’s Indian Corn. I think it is quite 
unnecessary. I simply send to the nearest corn 
chandler’s and get a handful of ordinary Maize, 
such as is given to fowls, and sow it about the 
middle of April or beginning of May, and in 
the autumn I have my Maize 10 feet high and 
the cobs perfectly ripened.—W. E. A. 

5010.— Early Cucumbers.—I have cut 
Cucumbers from a dung heap in March, but it 
involves a good deal of forethought and care, 
and there must be plenty of fermenting 
materials for linings, Ac. Very few people 
now-a-days attempt it, as hot water is cheaper, 
cleaner, and better for early work than dung. 
To cut Cucumbers early in April the seeds must 
be sown very early in the new year, and the 
kind must be an early one, and all this involves 
many weeks of watchful care and much atten¬ 
tion to details that cannot easily be set down in 
a newspaper article. A bed will have to be 
specially prepared for raising the plants, unless 
there is a Pine stove or a hothouse of some 
kind available. In the latter case the seeds 
might be sown about the end of December, but 
the bed for fruiting need not be made till the 
end of January, and a great deal of the success 
will depend upon the way in which the prepara¬ 
tion of the materials is managed. Oax leaves 
and fresh stable dung in about equal parts form 
the best bed, and this will have to be mixed, 
turned, and watered at intervals until it is got 
into a thoroughly sweet condition; then the bed 
may be made up in sufficient bulk to maintain a 
steady heat of 75° for a considerable time, and 
there must be in reserve a good sized heap to 
form linings whenever the heat declines. It is 
mainly a question of temperature and having 
good healthy plants to start with, and this, as I 
said before, calls for much forethought and a 
great capacity for detail. There muBt of course 
be clean frames and glass to admit the light in 
the short days. There must be warm coverings, 
and if air be given in the early stages, something 
should be hung over the openings to act as a 
respirator. The soil should be as good turf and 
manure as can be obtained, and might be mixed 
with a little artificial stimulant of some kind, 
to add increased vigour, which will tend to 
cause early production. The water should 
always have the chill off, and any fresh soil for 
top-dressing should first be warmed. As re¬ 
gards stopping or pruning, this should be done, 
when the finger and thumb will suffice, nipping 
out the eye when two rough leaves are made, 
and again performing the same simple operation 
one joint beyond each fruit. Some of tne forms 
of Telegraph are best for early work.—E. H. 

5090.— Asparagus Beds —It will be a 
sheer waste of labour to plant young roots of 
Asparagus in the bare places of an old bed. If 
the present plants do not do well, it may be taken 
for granted that the bed is not good enough for 
Asparagus, and it will be best to make another 
one. But why make a bed at all ? That is the 
old-fashioned way, it is true, but not now fol¬ 
lowed by good gardeners. Trench a piece of 
ground 2 feet in depth, burying beneath the top 
spit a heavy dressing of manure. Plant the 
roots in rows 20 in. apart, and give a top-dress¬ 
ing of short manure to encourage strong growth. 
A sprinkling of salt should be given yearly, and 
the top-dressing of manure applied in the win¬ 
ter should be forked in between the rows 
rather than over the plants, as is the case in old- 
fashioned beds.-A. D. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary , June 30 to 
July 5. 

towing Canadian Wonder and Long-podded Negro 
French Beans. Pricking off seedling Violas. Planting 
out Ten-week Stocks and Asters. Thinning out Spinach 
and Turnips. Taking np early Ash-leaf Kidney Potatoes 
and spreading them out in the sun to ripen well for 
early crops next season. Mulching Morello Cherries and 
watering them. Sowing Early Horn Carrots and red and 
white Turnip Radishes. Potting off herbaceous Calceo¬ 
larias, Primulas, and Cinerarias. Mulching late Peas 
with rotten manure and well watering them. Sowing 
All the Year Round, the Favourite, and Giant White Cos 
Lettuces; also Green-curled and Batavian Endive. 
Potting first batch of Strawberries for forcing. Planting 
out Celery and Cardoons. Giving Asparagus beds a 
light dressing of salt Mulching and watering Peach 
trees on walls. Sowing Omega and Ne Plus Ultra Peas. 
Planting out Cauliflowers and late Broccoli. Nailing and 
tying the leaden of Peach trees, towing late crop of 
Broad Beans and Mignonette for autumn flowering. 
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Putting in cuttings of choice Pelaisoniums, pathering 
Apricots for bottling. Drawing drills tat Turnips, lira 
well watering them previous to sowing. ' Nailing in 
leading shoots on Apricot and Plum trees. Sowing Early 
Snowball auf American Strap-leaf Turnips. Forking 
and Dutch-ho^irig amongst all growing crops. Gathering 
Laxton’s Unique Dess for seed. Salting walks • to lew 
down weefe. Turning manure and mixing with |t salt 
and soot. 

GUsabQUBCiB. 

Assist by all toeoessary attention Paohsias, 
Liliums, Amarantus, Balsamsy Pelargoniums, 
Vallotas, &c. Achimenes,Gefcnera- Cooperi and 
Doncklaari, Tydnas, and Gloxinias should bo 
properly and oarefully hardened by giving them 
plenty of light and placing them near where air 
is admitted in the stove before tbeiP introduc¬ 
tion to the conservatory, where they should be 
placed in such a position as to be so far removed 
from draughts as possible ; by such means such 
plants may be made to last in good oondition for 
a considerable time. Attend well to all autumn 
and winter blooming plants. 

The first batch of Hydrangeas should now be 
potted, using pure peat and sand for a portion, 
and loam and sand for the rest of the stock; 
by this means, in all probability, both the blue 
and pink coloure will be secured. Attend well 
to indoor Ferns in the way of water, especially 
such as have filled their pots with roots ; any 
inattention to this matter results in the destruc¬ 
tion of that healthy green appearance of the 
foliage which is the most prominent characteris¬ 
tic of well-grown plants. Do not maintain a 
higher temperature than is necessary for healthy 
development, such being inimical to peraisteftoy 
of foliage, or to its endurance if required far 
cutting. Keep down insects by repeated light 
fumigations in preference to performing tut 
operation seldom and severely. Azaleas should 
now be making active growth, whioh should bo 
encouraged by Byringings overhead every after¬ 
noon, shutting np early, and keeping the planta 
thoroughly free from their two great enemies, 
thrips ana red spider. Plants that require re¬ 
potting, if their roots are aotive, should bo 
shifted at once, using'nothing but good peat and 
sufficient sand to keep the soil sweet. Hard- 
wooded plants that have been potted some time, 
and that are growing freely, should now be no 
longer shaded in bright weather; but, on the 
contrary, should be fully exposed to the sun, 
throwing water liberally about under the stages 
and amongst the pots, to as to counteract drying 
influences. 

Flower Garden. 

All trailing plants will need frequently 
regulating and pegging down evenly over 
the surface until the bed is covered, after 
which they look best undisturbed. Vases 
and baskets in which climbing or trailing 
plants form an important element need great 
care in starting them properly at first. Such 
plants as the trailing Ivy-leaf section of Pelar¬ 
goniums, in addition to being pegged down to 
the edge of the vase, should nave a wire ran 
round just below the edge, to which all pendu¬ 
lous ihoots should be securely tied,or the continual 
chafing by wind will, as a rule, soon either cut 
them off or greatly injure them. Where 
annuals have been sown in the positions in 
which they are to flower, they must now be 
looked over, weqded, and thinned,,.for there is, 
nothing gained by overcrowding. * v 

Late rows of Sweet Peas must be stalked, 
and any Dahlias, Hollyhocks, or Delphiniums 
that are not yet securely tied must be attended 
to without delay, as sudden gusts of wind that 
precede thunder showers at this season of the 
year are very destructive in the flower garden ; 
and, above all, any plant that needs support 
should have all staking and tying or training 
done as early as possible, so as to outgrow all 
signs of artificial support long before the bloom¬ 
ing season has arrived. Of Delphiniums maiiy 
varieties are now in great beauty. D. formo- 
sum is excellent for backgrounds of mixed 
borders in company with white Lilies ; any one 
having spiing-sown plants should now get them 
transplanted, and tney will make fine plants 
for next season. 

| Proceed with the propagation of Pinks, 
Pico tees, and Carnations, either by means of 
layers or cuttings; put them in thickly under 
hand-glasses or cloches. Now is a favourable 
time to get the main stock of plants for next 
season’s spring garden increased edher by means 
of cuttings or division of the roots. Foremost 
amongst the most useful from cuttings are 
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poses of exhibition or for ornamenting a cool, 
airy greenhouse, or even a oold frame, they may 
be readily taken up, without risk or injury, with 
a ball of earth, and put into pots, being at the 
same time liberally supplied with water ; when 
no longer required for such purposes, they must 
apun be returned to the bed. When the bloom 
is over, and during the summer months, the 
plants still require no care beyond the ordinary 
attention of keeping them clean and the earth 
moderately moist by occasional watering; for 
if the Polyanthus be subjected to excessive 
drought the plants are extremely apt to beoome 
infested with red spider, as indicated by the 
yellow mottling of the foliage. 

6096.—Bedding Primroses.— If your 
soil is cool, and you have a shady plaoe, you 
may transplant Primroses safely now ; but tney 
will have to be kept well watered in dry 
weather, and must have shade. If obtained in 
the autumn they may be transplanted direct 
from the woods to the beds in which they are 
t> bloom. It is entirely a matter of convenience 
and of having now, as we have said before, a 
cool place to plant them in now and a moist 
soil.—A. 

6100.—Gutting down Wallflowers.— 
Rather than taking the trouble to cut down old 
plants, how much better would it have been to 
have sowed a pinch of seed, and thus have 
plenty of nice young plants,to put out in the 
autumn. If Wallflowers are cut hard back 
they may break well, and they may not; it is 
vary uncertain. These old plants do not stand 
the winter well. In any case when you cut 
back, put in some young tops as cuttings, and 
if these make root, you will be no loser if the 
old plants die. 

6109.—Aster Seed. —There is no difficulty 
in saving Aster seed if the autumn be fairly 
dry; then the flowers will seed freely. Do not 
allow any one plant to carry more than three or 
four blooms, and those the finest. If needful 
to protect from heavy rains, then fix the lights 
so that there shall be a free circulation of air 
amongst the flowers. Gather when ripe and 
elean out through a wire sieve. Aster seed saved 
here will always reproduce flowers as good as 
those from which it is saved.—A. D. 

6011.—Idly of the Valley not Flower- 
ing. —There can be only one reason for the 
plants refusing to flower, want of substance 
m the crowns. We should imagine that the 
soil is not rich enough, and that the plants do 
not get enough food when making their growth. 
At the same time too thick planting will induce 
sterility. Water the bed well from time ,to 
time with liquid manure, saturating them in 
dry weather. If they do not flower well next 
year transplant on to well manured soil.—C. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

CYDONIAS OR PYRUSES. 

These, which are of the same family as the Apple, 
Pear, and Quince, are among the most beautiful 
of spring flowering hardy shrubs. Their flowers, 
which resemble those of the Apple, range in 
colour from pure white to the deepest crimson, 
and there are some very beautiful kinds with 
rose and pink blossoms. Indeed, one of the 
many merits of the Japan Quince (Cydonia 
japonica) is its variability. A shrub most precious 
in its ordinary form, it becomes doublv valuable 
from its enabling us to make it produce good 
effects from new forms with certainty, the 
character of the shrub being so well proved. 

A Hedge of Oydonia japonioa is 
beautiful, and if it contains the white, pink, and 
other shades, it is handsomer still. Those who 
have seen this fine hardy shrub in all its glory 
on a wall may have some idea of what a whole 
hedge would be like. As an individual shrub 
it has a loose, sprawling habit, but planted as a 
hedge or nailed to a wall, the bad hat it of the 
plant is overcome. It also looks char mi ng 
trained up a pole or pillar with a single Btem, 
and allowed to form a kind of miniature weeping 
tree; in this state, rising from among other 
shrubs, it is seen to perfection, the flowers on the 
almost naked branches being relieved by the 
green below. A dump planted on a lawn and 
surrounded by two shrubs has a fine effect in 
spring. 
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Pyrus Malus florlbunda is an excellent 
kind. In growth and habit it resembles the 
Quince, having long pendulous twiggy shoots 
that emit clusters of blossoms from every bud 
like those of the Cherry in size and form, but 
instead of being pale as they are, have the lovely 
rosy tints of Apple blooms, so that a bush or 
tree of it is a strikingly ornamental object in the 
spring of the year, and one well suited for any 
lawn or conspicuous position among evergreens, 
which help to show it up to advantage. To get 
it to flower freely it should have an open sunny 
situation, that the wood may beconp weu 



Fruit of Pyrus Maulei. 


ripened, and if sheltered from the north winds 
all the better, as its beauty is apt to get marred 
and cut short if the branches are blown to and fro 
by the cutting breezes that set in from that 
quarter. 

Pyrus Maulei, one of the very best, is 
a native of Japan. It is a hardy, deciduous, 
spiny shrub, the flowers of which are large and, 
being orange-scarlet, remarkably showy. The 
fruit, which is produced in great abundance, is a 
little variable, both in shape and oolour, and 
bright red where fully ex¬ 
posed to the sun. Though 
uneatable in a raw state, 
it makes an agreeable 
conserve. Along with 
the fruit of P. Maulei 
we have also given an 
illustration of that of the 
Japan Quince (Cydonia 
japonica), its relation, 
m order to show how 
much they differ. The 
two plants also differ 
both as regards leaves 
and flowers. It may be 
increased by grafting it 
either on the Apple, 

Pear, Quince, or Thorn, 
and it may also be read¬ 
ily raised from seeds, of 
which each fruit contains 
a great many; indeed, 
through repeated seed¬ 
ing and selection, 

Messrs. Maule, of Bristol, 
who introduced it, hope 
in time to obtain fruit of 
this Pyrus fit for dessert. 

It floweni early in May, 
but sufficiently late to 
generally escape frost, 
and keeps in bloom till 
June, So handsome a shrub cannot fail to be 
everywhere a favourite. 


Crimson - leaved Japanese Maple 
(Acer polymorphum atro-purpureum).—W e have 
a plant of this Maple 8 ft. in height, and as 
much through the branohes, which reach almost 
to the ground. It is now densely yet elegantly 
clad with its pretty palmate leaves of a bright, 
almost dazzling, cnmson. It is a living wonder 
amongst the various green tints surrounding it. 
Seen near or from afar, it is the one object that 
arrests the eye. Compared with it, the purple 
Beech is sombre. As the growth matures the 
colour of the leaves beoomes Bubdued, until 
about the end of June a second growth of fiery 
foliage is added to the first. The Japanese 
Maples are generally considered to be tender, 
and better adapted for conservatory decoration 
than for out-door planting in Britain; but this 


is one of the hardiest, and well worth planting 
in sheltered places. Indeed, all the kinds grow 
well in all southern counties, and only suffer in 
unusually severe winters. 

Purple-leaved Peach (Amygdalus pep¬ 
sic* foliiis purpureis).—This, though less effec¬ 
tive than the crimson-leaved Japanese Maple, 
is very ornamental. The young leaves are red¬ 
dish-crimson, deepening with age to a coppery- 
brown, with somewhat of a metallic lustre on 
the upper surface. Is is of free growth, but, 
like ordinary Peaches when grown in the form 
of bushes out-of-doors in Britain, its shoots do 
not get fully matured; therefore it is necessary 
to prune the young wood rather severely, by 
whioh, however, the colour of the leaves the 
following season is heightened. It is very effec¬ 
tive in a mixed shrubbery.—G. S. ^ 

The Mulberry in Towns.— It is worth 
noting that the Mulberry is one of the t ree s 
that do well in London, and even in its central 
districts. There is no need to add that it is 
one of the most beautiful of trees, though per¬ 
haps people may as well be reminded of the fa«t t 
as comparatively few Mulberry trees seem to b* 
planted now-a-days. 

Kerria japonioa. —The old a»d well- 
known double Kerria is found in nearly every 
country oottage garden. It is an excellent 
plant for training up bare walls, or fences, or 
pillars, and in the shrubbery it is very effec¬ 
tive, It will grow in any soil, however poor, 
but it well repays a little trouble spent on its 
culture. The single-flowered form which we 
now figure is not nearly so well known as the 
double kind. Indeed, double flowers have 
hitherto been so much sought after that the 
single form, from which they arose, is some¬ 
times lost to cultivation. The single Banksiaa 
Rose, for example, is a rarity, though we can 
say that it is a charming bush. It is the 
with the Kerria, of which the oommon form is 
the double one—a well-known old favourite; 
but the single form is the more beautiful of the 
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two. Those who wish to add a really elegant 
shrub to their hardy collections should try and 
secure it. 

I Hedges of Boses and Clematis.— 
The writer planted a hedge entirely of wild 
Rosea a few years ago, and sowed the berries 
•f the Briony and the Traveller’s Joy or wild 
Clematis between the suckers of wild Roses ; 
everything grew with astonishing rapidity, and 
in about four years the hedge was invulnerable. 
No bushes of any kind bad been introduced, 
and consequently, although the hedge was a 
mass of blossom, and beautiful both from flowers 
in the summer and berries in the autumn, 
it naturally became top-heavy from the want of 
support, and tumbled down after reaching tho 
height of 4 ft. or 5 ft. But bad a very isw trees 
or bushes been planted at the commencement— 
■ay a yard or more apart—the Roses would 
have bad sufficient support for their long thorny 
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branches to have rendered the hedge firm as 
well as invulnerable and beautiful. The Travel¬ 
ler’s Joy is a most useful as well as ornamental 
material for hedges ; the strength of its interlac¬ 
ing branches is extraordinary, and will form a 
resistance equal to small ropes, whilst the 
thorns of the Roses defy the intrusion of hands 
or feet.—L. L. 

5097.—Lopplnff Elms. -All old Elm« ar«* dangerous 
si this time of the year because it is most difficult to tell 
whether a tree when old is sound or not. If unbound 
then the weighty foliage will often cause large limbs to 
fall without warning, and great harm may be done If 
limbs are now lopped off, the tree will take no harm. 
It Is beet to cut clean up to the main trunk if possible 
and smear the severed part over with a mixture of clay 
and soot 


TOWN GARDHNING. 

GREENHOUSES. 

Auriculas. —Full instructions for the culti¬ 
vation of these under glass are given on p. 464, 
Vol. IL 

Balsams. —These are perhaps the most 
generally admired and effective of all annuals, 
but they are far more so when well grown in 
pots than in open borders. They succeed well 
in towns, but you cannot grow Balsams to any¬ 
thing like perfection without a place suitable to 
their requirements. This should be a low, wide, 
very light, and airy span-roofed house or pit, so 
that the plants msy have the light all round 
them. 

The main points in the successful culture of 
Balsams are: 1st, abundance of light; 2nd, 
plenty of room—if crowded they run up tall and 
weakly instead of branching well; 3rd, plenty 
of air—they cannot endure a close atmosphere ; 
4th, abundance of moisture, both at the root 
and overhead—three or fonr times a day will not 
be too much to syringe them in bright weather, 
but do not do this when the sun is actually 
shining on the plants ; 5th, plenty of food, in 
the shape of a light, very rich, and open com¬ 
post, and when the flowering pots have filled 
with root, liquid manure should be given often, 
•specially if the pots are small ; 6th, a gentle 
bottom heat to keep them growing freely from 
the time the seed germinates till the blooms ex¬ 
pand, when it should be removed ; but the 
heat, especially in the later stages of growth, 
should be very gentle; none at all is better than 
too much ; 60° or 65° above and 65° or 70° at 
the root will probably be about the happy 
medium. 

Do not sow the seed too early, the first week 
in April is quite soon enough ; these, if grown 
at all quickly, will bloom in June or July, and 
sowings may be made up to the end of July 
with success. Sow the seed very thinly in wide 
pots or boxes with plenty of drainage, in a soil 
consisting of about two parts of fine leaf-mould 
and one part each of loam and sand beneath, 
and only leaf-mould and sand, roughly sifted, 
on the top. Place in a gentle heat of not more 
than 65°, but the temperature of a greenhouse 
will do if a piece of glass is placed over the pot 
or box ; this should be done in any case. As 
soon as the first pair of rough leaves—that is, 
the leaves that appear after the first smooth or 
seed leaves—are pretty well expanded, take up 
the plants very carefully with a smooth-pointed 
piece of lath, and pot singly in 3-in. pots, using 
the same soil as recommended for the seed sow¬ 
ing ; in so doing bury the stalks pretty deeply, 

* ‘ i *• ’ le " ' 


but leave tho seed leaves well above ground 
always. At each succeeding shift the plants 
should be set rather deeper, so that iu the 
blooming pots the seed leaves should be only 
iust above ground. This is a better plan than 
burying all at once, as is generally recom¬ 
mended. 

After potting keep the plants in a close frame 
with a temperature of 60° or 65 9 for a few days 
till rooted out well, then accustom to plenty of 
air, keeping the plants within a few inches of 
the glass always, and giving each plenty of 
room. As soon as the roots have got well to 
the sides of the 3-in. pots, shift into 5-in., using 
a rich compost of about two parts each of good 
fibrous loam, one of rotten manure, and pretty 
well of sand, with good drainage. Pot pretty 
firmly. 

The plants may again be shifted into 7-in. or 
8 in., and even on again, if very large plants are 
required, but remember that these plants must 
never be kept waiting, so as to become at all 


pot-bound before the flowering pots are 
reached, or they are spoiled. While growing, 
Balsams are better plunged in a gentle heat 
close to the glass, and as soon as the weather 
becomes at all warm, air should be given abun¬ 
dantly both by day and night. Good plants 
can be grown in 5-in. pots, and as soon as ever 
the pote in which they are to flower are full of 
roots, plenty of manure water should be given 
until the flowers begin to expand. Remember 
to syringe the plants frequently in all stages of 
growth, snd give them as much suo as they can 
bear. Balaams may be grown and flowered in 
windows (inside) with great success during sum¬ 
mer. 

Beffonl&S. —The culture of these is very 
simple. All of the kinds do with very 
similar treatment, but the present remarks are 
to be applied more especially to the summer 
flowering deciduous kinds, which are the most 
suitable for to wn.culture. Thefoliaged varietiesare 
extremely handsome, but most of them require 
more heat to do really well than that of an 
ordinary greenhouse, and even with this we 
have never been able to do them well in very 
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they grew without being disturbed, and be kept 
pretty dry in a warm greenhouse, or anywhere 
where the temperature does not fall much below 
45° or 50° for any length of time ; a kitchen 
oupboard is a good place for these, Gloxinias, 
and other similar subjects. 

In spring do not disturb them until they show 
signs of growth ; then shake out and re-pot in 
amall pots, keep near the glass, and dose for 
a short time till growing freely. Then give 
plenty of water, and shade from fierce sun only. 
The fine-foliaged kinds, of which Rex is the 
type, are the better of being kept growing dur¬ 
ing winter, aDd to do this I should have a tem¬ 
perature of 60°, or at least 55°, to 70° at that 
season, and 70° to 80° in summer, with shade 
from anything like hot or bright sunshine. Shift 
them on as they grow ; but 5-in. or 6-in. pots 


are enough for ordinary sized plants. The new 
flowering, tuberous kinds should not be watered 
quite so freely as the others, as if over-watered 
they are apt to drop their flowers. All delight 
in a moist atmosphere. Seed of the tuberous 
kinds is now largely sold and grown, and if of a 

K d strain, produces fine plants. We should 
dly recommend a batch of seedlings being 
raised in a large town—certainly not if the air is 
very bad—but for the benefit of those inclined to 
try. we give directions for so doing. 

Take one or more 5-in. pots, the edges of 
which should have been ground quite flat and 
level, and fill them half full of broken crocks ; 
put a layer of moss or spent hops on this, and 
fill up to within an inen of the top with the 
oompost mentioned above, only roughly sifted, 
or only the lumps picked out, and pressed down 
firmly. Stand in water three parts up the pots 
to soak thoroughly while you sift some leaf- 
mould with a very little loam, quite fine, and 
mix it with an equal quantity of silver sand. 
Then take the pots out of the water and stand 
them to drain while you get the seed and labels 
ready, and a piece or two of glass to cover the 
pots. When they have 
drained a little, put 
£ in., or enough to bring 
the surface up to $ in. or 
f in. of the rim, of 
the sifted soil and sand, 
well mixed, press gently, 
and the moisture from 
below will very likely 
soon appear on the sur¬ 
face ; 11 it does not, 
sprinkle very gently and 
slightly with warm 
water. Then sow tho 
seed, very evenly and 
carefully. If sown in 
January or February the 
plants will bloom the 
■ame season, if grown 
on quickly, but Beed 
may be sown any time 
in summer, or up to 
July, to form bulbs for 
next year. 

The pots of seed when 
sown should be covered 
each with a square 
of glass, and placed 
in a house or frame with 
a steady heat of 65° 
or 70°. This must be 
maintained, and if the 
soil gets dry, do not 
water the surface, but 
stand the pots in warm 
water up to within 1 in. 
of the level of the soil 
till the surface gets 
moist. When the seed 
is well up, tilt or re¬ 
move the glass and 
give a very little air. 
When large enough, 
prick the strongest plant 
off 1J in. apart in boxes 
in the same soil, and 
keep growing in a gentle haat. Do not discard 
the old pots, as seedlings will continue to 
appear for some time, so keep in warmth ; the 
later and smaller seedlings generally produce 
the best plants. 

Pot off into small 3-in. pots from the boxes 
when large enough, grow on in a genial 


smoky places, though in the suburbs they will 
succeed better. 

The soil most suitable to nearly all Begonias 
is about equal parts of loam and leaf-mould, or 
less of the former for young plants, with plenty 
of sand and good drainage. Some use pest, and 

it does not greatly matter, but we find leaf- _ _ 0 _ _ 0 0 

mould preferable. All deciduous kinds should warmth, and shift as required. Re-established 
in winter be stowed away in the pots in which plants need no artificial heat in summer, but 
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plants need no artificial 
will do well in an ordinary greenhouse when 
started. Begonias may be also propagated by 
means of cuttings put in neat, and the fine 
foliated kinds by taking off a strong leaf and 
pegging it down to the surface of a light sandy 
soilin a wide pot or pan, and placing in a close 
heat; these will rapidly root and form young 
tubers, which should be potted off and grown and 
shifted on as required. If a large strong leaf is 
used, make 3 or 4 cuts in the midrib of the leaf at 
the back, plant as above, and a bulb will form 
at each cut. 

Bulbs (Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissi, Ac.).— 
Full directions for potting these, Ac., will be 
found on p. 23, March 12, of this year. Proceed 
exactly as described there, and when the pots 
are full of roots and the growth fairly com¬ 
menced, remove to a greenhouse to flower. They 
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will stand a moderate amount of forcing, but do 
not put into strong heat all at once, but increase 
it gradually, and when the flowers are nearly 
open remove it, or take the plants to a cooler 
bouse, where the flowers will last much longer. 

Oaotus. —These will not do much good in 
very bad places, but in most of the suburbs of 
London will succeed well with oare. These and 
almost all of the succulent family should be 
potted in spring, using plenty of drainage and 
a compost of loam, peat, leaf soil, old mortar 
rubbisn or crushed sandstone, and sand in equal 
parts, with a little charcoal. Pot firmly, keep 
dry when at rest, and cool as well. When 
growing afford as warm and moist an atmo¬ 
sphere as you can, and give abundance of water. 
These require light, airy positions, and are 
mther best grown in a house by themselves. Do 
not shade at all, and if the plants do not flower as 
they should do,gi ve them a dose or two of hot water 
nearly boiling; it will do no harm and make them 
flower. Cacti are given to emit branoh roots, and 
if you can train a plant or two up against a trellis 
3 m. ot 4 in. from a back wall, and the space 
packed well with nice clean moss, and this be 
kept always moist, the plants will root into it 
all up, and give you a finer plant and more 
and better flowers than can be had in any 
other way. There are many species of Cactus, 
viz., Cereus, Eohinocactus, Melocactus, and 
Opuntia; and the Epiphyllums may be in¬ 
cluded. All need the same treatment, with 
but slight variations, as do also most suocu- 
lento, as Aloes, Craasulas, Mesembryanthemums, 
Eoheverias, Ac. All are easily propagated by 
cutting or offsets inserted in very sandy soil 
in a moist heat in summer. B. C. R. 


WHEN TO APPLY LIQUID MANURE. 
Onk of the common mistakes made by 
amateur cultivators of flowers is that of over¬ 
manuring. To grow plants properly, little or 
no crude manure should be incorporated in the 
soil, as it induoes a too luxuriant growth of 
foliage and wood at the expense of the flowers. 
The liquid form is the best in which to apply 
manure, and this should be made very weak, 
especially if it be of a stimulating character, 
such as guano. The chief value of liquid 
manure is that its effects are perfectly con- 
trolable, and can be made constant, either to 
produce an exuberant growth and sustain it, or 
to produce any lesser effect, as may be desired. 
If wood and foliage be desired, the manure 
should be given as soon as the buds begin to 
swell in the spring, or when the leaves com¬ 
mence to develop. This growth can be kept 
Up during the season by frequent applications 
of the liquid, but should never be continued 
beyond the 1st of; August, as then the growth 
naturally begins to cease, the wood begins to 
harden as the season advances, and ripens for 
the winter rest of the plant. If the liquid be 
applied after the commencement of this prepara¬ 
tion for rest, the growth is unnaturally con¬ 
tinued, and the wood, not having time to ripen, 
is winter-killed. 

When the production of fineflowers is desired, 
liquid manure should be applied when the 
flower-buds begin to show themselves pro¬ 
minently and commence to swell; it then 
causes a larger development of the petals and 
an enhancement of the colours ; but if applied 
too early it is liable to produce monstrous 
flowers. Thus applied to Strawberries, for 
instance, it causes larger and more evenly- 
developed fruit to be produced. Applied to 
Roses, the flowers are largely increased in size 
and also in brilliancy of colour. For Zonal 
Geraniums and similar plants bedded out, the 
supply must be moderate and continuous; while 
to plants bedded out for their peculiar foliage 
it should be given more frequently, so as to 
cause the production of larger and higher- 
coloured fobage. With some plants, however, 
such as bulbs (Hyacinths, Tulips, Ac.), the 
strength of the flowers is dependent upon the 
luxuriance of the leaf growth of the previous 
season, the results of their vital action being 
stored up in the bulb for next year’s blooming. 
In such cases the plants should have a supply 
of the liquid for some time after they have done 
blooming. 

When applied to fruit trees, the best time for 
its application is after the fruit has set and it 
begins to swell. To give it when the flower* 


buds show themselves is useless, as the size and 
colour of the flower have little if any influence 
upon the size and flavour of the fruit. If the 
manure applied be too strong, a too luxuriant 
leaf growth is brought about, and there is 
danger of the tree casting its fruit prematurely, 
the whole energies of the plant under the stimu¬ 
lating action of the manure being expended in 
the production of leaves. As the season for the 
matuiing of the fruit approaches, the supply of 
manure should be gradually withheld, as other¬ 
wise the fruit, although large and fair, would 
become watery and lose muoh of its proper 
flavour. 

The best mode of applying liquid manure to 

S lants or trees in the open ground is to make 
oles near them, or toward the extremities of 
the circle to which their roots extend, with a 
crow-bar or stout stake from 1 in. to 3 in. in 
diameter,driven in to a depth of from 12in. to l8 
in., and then withdrawn, filling the holes with 
liquid. It thus soaks away into the soil 
immediately in contact with the roots, and 
nothing is lost by evaporation, as is the case 
when it is applied to the surface of the soil. 
This is also an admirable mode of watering 
plants in the open ground during a drought. 
The number of these holes should vary with the 
size of the tree or plant, one hole to every 2 ft. 
square of ground being generally sufficient. If 
the weather be very dry, the manure should be 
much diluted; ana if the weather be wet, it 
may be applied of greater strength. As a rule 
for the preparation of liquid manures for out¬ 
door purposes as above recommended, the fol¬ 
lowing quantities of various manures to a hogs¬ 
head of water (sixty gallons) will give the 
average strength at which it should be used, if 
applied every two weeks during the season : 
One bushel of horse manure, or the same 
quantity of sheep manure, or half a bushel of 
hen manure, or half a bushel of soot, or six 
pounds of guano, allowing the liquid to stand 
two or three days before using, stirring it once 
a day, and using the clear liquor. R. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

5088.— Thrips on Plants.— Thrip is the 
product of heat and drought. If you have ere 
this felt the benefit of heavy rains and a cooler 
temperature, perhaps the thrip is checked. 
When foliage is affected by it, there is no further 
hope for that, but the new leaves may be preserved 
from its attacks if it is kept moist ana the soil 
cool. Soot water will be of servioe both as an 
insecticide, and as manure, but the chief diffi¬ 
culty will be to keep the insects in check when 
great heat and drought returns. Shading is of 
some value; so is a liberal mulohing of Coooa 
fibre refuse ; ‘and not least plenty of overhead 
sprinklings of water.—A. D. 

5058.—Hares In Gardens.— 11 J. M.” can, 
under the Ground Game Aet, 1880, snare the 
hares, the only limitations being that he cannot use 
spring traps, except in rabbit holes, nor employ 
poison. A game license is not required under 
this Act either to kill or to sell ground game, 
but by the Gun License Aot, 1870, a license is 
required for all firearms kept for any purpose 
other than scaring of birds or killing of vermin, 
and by section 4 of the Ground Game Act 
it is “ Provided that nothing in this Act con¬ 
tained shall exempt any person from the pro¬ 
visions of the Gun License Act of 1870.” It 
may be also well to remember “ that no person 
shall use any firearms for the purpose of killing 
ground game between the expiration of the first 
hour after sunset, and the commencement of 
the last hour before sunrise.”— Arthur Davy. 

5110.—Plant Stands. —Tubs put upon pe¬ 
destals as big round as the tubs are would 
exhibit a very lumpy appearance. If the stands 
were 1 about half the dimensions of the tubs, 
they would look very much better. It is de¬ 
sirable that the plants used should be such as 
will largely trail over the sides, and partly hide 
the pedestals. Of these the best are Clematises, 
Canary Creepers, Tropseolums, Ivy-leaved Pe¬ 
largoniums, Ac. The tubs should, in planting, 
be varied as muoh as possible. No two should 
be alike. Humeas, Fuchsias, and Begonias, 
with the flowers you named, make good tub 
plants. 

4972.—Rose not Flowering.— We think 


that your Rose will flower well presently. _ The 
last two summers have been rather devoid of 
warmth, and the wood made is too sappy. A 
fine season will put all straight.—C. B. 

5015.— Early Lettuce.—Sow Tom Thumb 
and All the Year Round in an open situation 
about the last week in August, and again 
about the middle of September. Sow thinly, 
and plant out a few of the strongest plants on 
a sheltered border in October, leaving the 
remainder in the seedbed till the March fol¬ 
lowing.— E. H. 

5044.—Water for Gardena— Dig a 
small pond by the side of the stream, and plaoe 
a dam just below it in the channel to raise the 
water up near the surface. The air will warm 
it and make it very suitable for all crops. The 
pond need not be large or deep; 6 ft. or 8 ft. 
over, and deep enough to allow a water-pot to 
be dipped in will suffice, as the dam will keep 
the water at the same level.—E. H. 

5062.—Shading for Glasshouses.— 
Get from an oil and oolourman 1 lb. of common 
green paint powder, mix it with water first, 
then add a small quantity of oil (machine oil 
will do) just enough to make it adhesive, so 
that the rain will not wash it off; make it much 
thinner than paint is used in general, and lay it 
on the glass outside of the house with a soft 
brush, if Ferns or fine-foliaged plants, the thinner 
the better; it can be easily washed off after the 
sunny season is over.—O. P. 

4982.—Cockroaches in Kitchens.— 

I have already recommended “ Albert ” to try 
Hardman’s London Beetle or Insect Powder. I 
am now using another excellent remedy as well 
as the powder, in the shape of Nash's Patent 
Beetle Catchers, which consist of small oblong 
boards, covered with a composition that attracts 
the beetles, which stick to it. The boards soon 
get full, and can then be burned. They can be 
obtained of most respeotable grocers.—F. C. 

6055.— Speck on Peaches.— The white specks In 
question are caused bj mildew, and may proceed from 
one of several causes; but It Is very rarely present o n 
healthy vigorous trees. It is a sure sign that there la 
stagnation somewhere, either in the root action or In 
the atmosphere surrounding the trees. Sulphur Is the 
best local application, but the cause is deeper seated. 
— E. H. 

6064.—Box Trees Dying.—The cause of the bottom 
branches of the Box trees dying arises from the develop¬ 
ment of the top, which probably overshadows and 
starves the bottom. Checking the top and allowing the 
bottom to grow out further will probably suffice to 
restore the balance between the two again.—E. H. 

6114.—Drying Ivy Leaves —If the leaves used for 
decorating fire-places be of the previous year s growth 
and fresh when gathered they should keep green a long 
time, and no process will help them to keep longer. Ivy 
Is so common that it is easy to get fresh leaves during 
the summer. The leaves of the Berberis or Mahonia 
Aquifolia are even more enduring than Ivy leaves, and 
look more effective. 

6103. -Plantains on Lawns.—The best method of 
destroying Plantains on lawns is to cut them off as de ep 
down as possible with a knife or spade, and then pour 
just a few drops of paraffin from a can into the hole. It 
is a work needing patience, but must be well done if 
success is desired. 

5099.-Fixing Bark on Cut-down Trees.—If a 
few stout galvanised iron flat-headed nails were driven 
in here and there they should serve to hold the bark of 
wood well in its place. In the case of its absolutely, 
peeling off, a thick coating of Stockholm Ur pressed on 
to the wood and on to the inner surface or the bark, ana 
the bark fixed by pressure on the wood, has been found 
to be very effectual.—A. D. 

6001.—Canker in Apple Trees.—The best cure 
for the canker in Apple trees is to keep the roots near 
the surface. . _ 

6161. —Paney Cuttings.— I have some fine French. 
Pansies now in full bloom. Is it the right time to take 
cuttings? and if so, In what sort of soil shall I strike 
them ? and how will they best stand the winter ? WiU 
it do to leave the old plants and put Asters among them 
to succeed the bloom when they are over ?—M. A. C. B. 
[Take cuttings of the yonng fresh shoots which are pro¬ 
duced from the base of the plants, not the hollow 
flowering shoots. Insert them firmly in sandy toil in a 
shady border under a handlight if possible. They wi 
strike in a few weeks, and in September may be planted 
out permanently or be potted and placed in framee 
during winter, and be planted out in spring.] 

6162. —Liquid Manure fbr Gardena—I find it 
hard to procure stable or other manure enough for my 
garden, but I can manage to have plenty of liquid 
manure. Is It safe to me quite freely ? and Is it as use¬ 
ful as dressing in the usual manner with stable manure ? 
—M. A. C. B. [During the summer months liquid manure 
may be used quite freely, and will be as beneficial as a 
dressing of stable manure, but a good coat of manure 
is necessary say once in two years at least.] 

6163. —Violas and Pansies.—What is the distinc 
tion between a Viola and a Pansy, as many Violas ar 
not to be distinguished from a Pansy?— Alpha. [All the 
so-called Violas now grown for bedding purposes are gai. 
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den hybrids, and may be called Violas or Pansies Just as 
It suits the taste of the grower. Practically there is no¬ 
thing left now to distinguish the bedding Viola from the 
bedding Pansy, and although anyone well acquainted 
with the different kinds could probably distinguish them, 
It would be exceedingly difficult to make their differences 
apparent in print. 

6154 —Planting Marechal Nlel Bom.— it. T. 
Gibbo ns. —Turn it out of the pot and loosen the outside 
roots carefully with a pointed stick, and plant it against j 
a south wall or fence if possible, or in some other warm 
position'; give it a good soaking with water and mulch 
with rotten manure. The ground should be well dug 
and manured before planting. 

5165. — Green Ply on Plants.— Constant Reader.— 
Fumigate the greenhouse for two or three successive 
evenings with Tobacco paper for common fohacco. 
Well syringe the plants when the fly has been de¬ 
stroyed. 

6165.— Liquid Manure.— What is the best liquid 
manure to get to grow Asters, Stocks, Marigolds, aud 
Zinnias? Would a mixture of sheep, cow, and horse 
manure aud soot be best ? If not, what is most suit- 
able? [Sheep manure and a little soot is best.] 

5157 .—Constant Reader .—The fronds have apparently 
been injured in some way whilst in a young state. The 
insect on Bose-leaves is thrip; wash with soap and 
water. Other matter shall be considered. 

516a—Insects on Myrtles.— Insecticide .—The in¬ 
sect is brown scale. Well sponge the plant with hot to¬ 
bacco water and soft soap; afterwards well syringe with 
clear water. Bepeat for a day or two. Do not let the 
liquid get to the roots. 

6169. —Moving Climbing Roses.—N. if.—Autumn 
or spring are the best times, but if you cut them back 
they may be moved now with care. Water and mulch 
after planting. 

5170.—Double Narcissi.— I have a border of Nar- 
ciaai that has been undisturbed for five years. There 
used to be many doubles among them, but this year all 
the blossoms have been single.— Sunflower. [The 
double ones will probably flower again next year.] 

6l7l.-Hardy Trees for Lawn.-#. You 
should visit the gardens in your neighbourhood, and 
ascertain what trees have withstood the past winter 
best and then make your choice. 

5172.—Dividing: Polyanthuses.— May I safely 
divide my Polyanthus now f In what soil and situation do 
they thrive best 9—M. A. C. B. [Yes; divide them now 
and plant them in any ordinary rich garden soil. A 
partially shaded border is the best place for them..] 
6173.—Herbaceous Plants.-Can Paris Daisies 
and Matricaria inodorum flore-pleao be shown as hardy 
herbaceous plants ?—J. L. [Yes; unless the schedule 
specifies otherwise.] 

51 74. —Lapagerla Shrivelling. —A . C. P.—The roots 
have evidently been allowed to get dry. The plant 
needs abundance of water at the root, and must be 
•haded during the summer mon ths. 

5175. —Procuring Plants.—#. A. C. A—If you 
look down our advertisement columns you will'generally 
he able to find out where to get what plants you need. 

5175.—Wild Asparagus.—0.™Kindly send us a 
handful of stools ifjrou can get them. It is an Omitho- 
galum. 

5177.- Lightning-proof Trees.— Anxious.- -Lime 
trees are no more lightning-proof than any others. We 
have seen them split down from top to bottom. 

6178. —Briers for Budding.— B. D. B .~Flantjln 
autumn and bud from the following June to August. 

6179. ™ S. FI—Try Mr. Parker, Exotic Nursery, Toot¬ 
ing. London. 

5180 — Crickets.—Can anyone tell me how to get rid 
of crickets?—F. C. [Try Chase's Beetle Paste.] 

5181. — Jf. A—Pages of such matter as you inquire for 
been given ^Gardening. We know of no special book on 
the subject. 

5182. —S. F. P.—No; the grub Is not wlreworm. There 
is little harm In the one yon send. Apply a dressing of 
salt and soot to the soil when vacant. 

Moving Old Asparagus Boots.— A Jf.—Plant 
yearling plants in March or April. Old plants seldom do 
any good. 

Names of Plants. - - Hortus .-- 1 , Saxifraga sar- 
xnentosa; 2, Cypripedlum venustom; 3, Hibiscus sinen¬ 
sis variegate; 4, Sedum Sieboldl.- Rev. T. A. A— 

Polygonum Bistorta.-P. A. D.™Stellaria Holosteum, 

Geum nivale, Athyrlum Ftlix-foamlna.-A M. S. C.— 

Scilla peruviana, Campanula muralis.- A. W.— l. 

Azalea sinensis; 2, Weigela rosea; 3. Philadelphia 

ooronarius; 4, JSaculus rubicunda- R. G.— Roblnia 

vlsoosa.- E. A—Streptocarpus biflorus.- J. A— 

1, Galium Aparine; 2, Stachys sylvatica; 8, Solanum 

Dulcamara ; 4. Bryonia dioica.- D. Rhind.—l, Pteris 

tremula; 2, Polypodium (sp.); 3, Adiautum bispldulum- 

4, Polypodium Blllardleri.- W. H. Newbould.— Aspi; 

dium Ftlix-mas cristate (a British Fern).- Mrs. New¬ 

man. —Thallctrum aqutleglfolium. J. E. A—Aspbo- 

delus luteus.-Carrie.—Funkia Sieboldl.-Jf. D.—l, 

Scolopendrium vulgare criBtatum; 2. Polystlchum 

•culeatum; 3, P. a. rotundifolium.- G. S. N .—Send 

better specimens.-A H. <?.— 1, Veronica genttanoides 

pallida; 2, Polemoniam cceruleom album; 3, Dielytra 
spectebilia. 


Notloe.— Reader* %oho voeteee the Garden 
Annual will greatly oblige the Editor by tending 
him the name* Qf any good gardens tn their 
vicinity omitted from it, and by making any 
needed corrections in it. Convenient printed forms 
for filing up will be sent by return qf post on 
implication to the Editor, “ Garden Annual,” 87, 
Southampton Street, Strand, W.O. 


QUERIES. 

Buies for Correspondents. —A U communica¬ 
tions for insertion in ths paper, and all questions and 
answers should be addressed to the Editor. Letters 
relating to subscriptions, advertisements, and other 
business to the PUBLISHER. In every case the name 
and address of the sender is required , in addition to 
any nom de plume to be used in the paper. QUERIES 
must be written clearly and concisely each on a separate 
piece of paper and on one side of the paper only. 
Answers to Queries should always bear the number and 
title of the query answered. Querists who do not And 
their answers in the usual department will find them 
in the body of the paper. NAMING PLANTS -Four 
plants, fruits, or /lowers only can be named at one time, 
and this only when good specimens are sent. We do not 
undertake to name varieties of florist flowers, such as 
Fuchsias, Geraniums, Azaleas. In consequence of the 
large circulation of Gardening Illustrated, it is 
necessary to go to Press a long time before its publi¬ 
cation. Therefore, readers will see the impossibility of 
inserting their questions the week they are received, 
and they would greatly help us by sending them as 
early as possible tn the preceding week. 

To the Trade.—Nurserymen are requested to send 
copies of their catalogues to us as soon as published. 

5183. — Turnips In Summer.— May I ask any gar¬ 
dener of experience the time for sowing Turnips ? On 
March 18 and 20 I sowed the Munich Red-topped and 
Jersey Lily, Is. 6d.per packet, also Six weeks and Frenoh. 
On June 7 and 8 I tried the two former, and they were 
strong and hard, and uneatable, size of a very small 
Orange. The French I tried last year, but the jobbing 
gardener prevented any trying till very large, and they 
were tough. In winter I generally have excellent 
Turnips. I sow Jersey Navet, and it la tender and Juicy, 
first sowing end of August, and again In September. I 
give the Munich Red-top and Jersey Lily abundance of 
water, the old jobbing gardener says too much,[however, 
I do not succeed in Turnips in the early summer when 
vegetables are so scarce.— Irrigate. 

5184. —Strong Grass on Lawns.—Is it a good 
plan to water a lawn about onoe a fortnight, during 
rain, with liquid manure from a stable tank diluted 
with ten times its quantity of water ? My lawn is in a 
veiy poor condition, growing thick, coarse Grass, and in 
some parts being very thm and bare. The Grass is 
seeding, and looks yellow. Some recommend this water¬ 
ing, saying that it encourages the growth 'of the Clover 
and finer and thicker Grass; others say that it makea 
the coarse, strong Grasses grow ranker, and kills the 
finer ones. 1 rather think myself that the iawn looks 
worse, and the bare places show more after the two 
fortnightly waterings this season than it did before. 
Can any one recommend the above plan to be persevered 
in throughout the summer ? or would some other treat¬ 
ment be better?— Verdant Green. 

5185. —Heating Greenhouse with Hot Water. 
—I am contemplating erecting a lean-to greenhouse 
against the wall of the house at the back of tne kitchen 
grate, which I think of heating by a boiler placed at the 
back of the grate. The boiler thus placed will be some 
2} ft. above the level of the greenhouse floor. Will 
“ S. W. Y.," who described a similar mode of heating in 
Gardening (March 6), or some other correspondent in¬ 
form me if the apparatus will answer if the pipes, or at 
least one of them, are placed below the level of the bot¬ 
tom of the boiler, say on the floor of the greenhouse ? 
or must they be level with or above the boiler ? I should 
like them to run all round the floor if practicable.— 
W. A. F. 

5186. — Gooseberry Caterpillars.— It has always 
been said that the larvas of the Gooseberry caterpillar is 
In the ground during the winter, and in spring the grub 
crawls up the stem and begins its depredations. This 
year my Gooseberry and Currant trees nave many leaves 
on them perforated like net-work, and on examining the 
under side the leaf is covered with tiny grubs, and also 
rows of eggs just ready to come into life. This looks as 
If the eggs must be thrown on to the leaf iu full growth 
(for it is never on young leaves), thus seeming to contra¬ 
dict the idea of the caterpillar coming up from the 
ground. Can anyone explain this ?— Knotsford. 

5187. — Chrysanthemums in the Open Air. - 
Will anyone kindly tell me which of the following Chry¬ 
santhemums I may plant in the open air, in a fairly warm 
and sheltered position, with a reasonable security as to 
their blossoms not being destroyed by frost, and which 
are so late-flowering as to make it necessary for them to 
have the shelter of a cool greenhouse ? Japanese varie¬ 
ties: Elaine, Ethel, Fair Maid of Guernsey, Daimio, 
Grandlflora. Madame Desgraage, Negro. Large-Aower- 
ing: Eve, George Glenny, Guernsey Nugget, Jardin des 
Plantes, Julia Lagrav&re, Mr. George Rundle, Prince 
Alfred Pompons: Scarlet Gem, Illustration, Prdcocite. 
—W. D. 

5188 — Boses in Pots.— I am anxious to obtain 
some advice concerning some Tea and Hybrid Perpetual 
Roses in pots. I have had them in the greenhouse 
during the winter, and they are now just going out of 
bloom. Should I prune and re-pot them now, or when ? 
Also should they re plunged during summer, and ex¬ 
posed to the full sun, and then taken into the greenhouse 
about the beginning of October? I pruned and re potted 
them last year in autumn, but they have not bloomed so 
well this spring as I think they ought to have done.— 
J.R. 

6189,— Grubs in Cabbages.— Many of my Cabbages 
planted to stand the winter, and others planted 
early in spring for summer use, have become Infested 
with small white grubs, which completely destroy the 
roots, thereby stopping all growth and causing the 
leaves to flag. These grubs resemble as nearly as may 
be the larva of the common blue-bottle fly, though 
perhaps not quite so large. Can any reader kindly In¬ 
form me what these grub* are ? and how I can best get 
rid of them l—A. J. Kent. 

5190.—Mushrooms In Frames.—Would any 
reader of Gardening Illustrated inform me how to 
grow a successful crop of Mushrooms In a cold frame 9 


Would it be best to keep the glass over, or an old door ? 
and how thick shall I want the horse droppings 9 Hy 
frame is about 5 ft. 6 in. by 3 ft. 6 in. How much spawn 
should I want ? and how long would the Mushrooms be 
growing? An answer with general treatment would 
greatly oblige.—A. G. 

5191. —Comfrey for Cattle.—I should like to be 
informed of the best means of using Comfrey. I took 
some trouble in planting it, but find that no beast or 
fowl will eat it. I have given it raw, chopped, boiled, 
and mixed with oatmeal with the same result. —Reader. 

5192. — Permanent Edging for Flower Beds.— 
I want to make a permanent edging 6 In. wide round 
my flower beds. Jt must be perennial, and grow close 
on the ground. How shall I go to work? sow seeds, or 
get plants? and when is best tune to begin?— B. 

Bias.— Manag ement of Peaches and Nec¬ 
tarines.— I want some information about the manage¬ 
ment of Peach and Nectarine trees planted in an orchard 
houv>, particularly as to pruning. They were planted 
last year, and some of them are fruiting nicely. The 
trees are growing rapidly.—F. J. 

5194. — Insects In Gardens.— My garden is infested 
with Insects. My Cabbage and Turnip leaves are partially 
eaten away, and the Apple trees contain numbers of 
web-like colonies of worms, maggots, or caterpillars. 
What is the most convenient and .effective remedy 9— 
M. A. 

5195. —Salt as Manure.—I have seen salt recom¬ 
mended as a fertiliser, and being able to obtain a quan¬ 
tity,'and having a garden, I should like to know when and 
how to apply it.—S alt. 

6196.—Heating a Fern Case.— I have a Fern 
case 17} in. wide, 2 ft 11 in. long, 9 in. deep. I want 
some mode of heating, either by gas or methylated 
spirit Can anyone recommend me any plan? Has 
anyone any experience of a paraffin lamp hung up in a 
case to grow exotics ?—T. J. P. 

5197. — Insects on Grapes.— I have two Vines in an 
unheated greenhouse, the bunches of which are covered 
with small transparent globules about the size of a 
Mignonette seed. I am told they are eggs of some 
insect Is this the case ? and what should be done to get 
rid of them ? Many of the Grapes are of good size, but 
large numbers remain small and drop off. - Tommy. 

5198. —Preserving Dried Plants.—Is there any 
mode by which specimens of plants, such aa the Hop, 
can be preserved and separately attached to paper, so as 
to show the characteristics of each variety?—T. 

5199. — Buds Dropping off Boses—T have a 
Matechal Niel in a cold house, which has bloomed freely 
for the last three weeks. Many of the buds are now 
dropping off, some quite small, some half expanded. The 
b talks of them look yellow and withered. What is the 
cause of this ?— Tommy. 

5200. — Weeds on uawns.— For many years I have 
used every means to clear my Grass lawn of weeds, and 
so far succeeded, that not a Daisy or Dandelion can be 
seen; last year, however, a quantity of a weed called 
Yarrow made its appearanoe, and this year another weed 
like Chickweed appears in large patches. Gan any reader 
give me a recipe for getting rid of these pests t Will 
lawn sand be of any use ?—M. G. 

5201 — Pansies for Exhibition. —Can I have 
Pansies for exhibition in July and beginning of Septero*. 
ber off the same plants, or will the quality be better If I 
should allow one half to bloom for July, and the other 
half for September? and how should I treat them 
to have very fine blooms ? My garden is not exposed to 
any cutting winds.—AMATEUR. 

5202 . — Bed Spider on Peach Trees .-I have a 
large standard Peach tree, which is now covered with red 
spider. I shall be much obliged if any one will tell me 
what I can do. I syringe it daily with water, but it does 
not seem to do much good. The leaves have been falling 
for some time, and now the fruit is beginning to drop.— 
G.E.D. 

5203 . — Plants for Enclosed Gardens — I should 
be glad to know what flowering plants I could grow 
round a border shut in by buildings on all sides but 
east and with very little sun, consequently In the 
longest day it would be off at about.l .30. I wish white, 
red, and yellow flowering plants.—A bel. 

6204 .— Winter Plante.— I have a small greenhouse, 
and am anxious to have a few plants in flower all the 
year round, particularly from Christmas to Eaator. Will 
j some one tell me what plants to cultivate 9 and when to 
get them?—F. A. L. 

1 5205.—Figs in Pots.—Will the writer of your late 
Interesting article on Figs in pots confer a further bene 
fit on us by telling us when to purchase trees and plant 
them ? Also the most likely place to procure Fig trees 
and probable price?—C. E. C. 

5206. — Plants for Oaves.—I have In my rockery 
two small caves. I should be glad to know what plants, 
other than Ferns, would grow in them, both on the floor 
and to hang from the sides. Soil, light.— T. Gardner. 

5207. — Woodlice and Ouckoo Spittle.—I am 
very much troubled in my garden with woodlice. and 
what is termed cuckoo spittle. How can I get ifd of 
f.Viom i They are spoiling all my flowers.—W. B. W. 

5208 . —Snails on Fernery.—Our Fernery in the 
greenhouse is being quite spoiled with snails. Is them 
anything we can put on to kill them without injuring the 
plants ?—H. L. M. 

5209 . —Liquid Manure for Ferns.— Is 4 liquid 
manure good for Ferns? and how often should it be 
used ?—Enina. 

52 10. —Tricolor Geraniums fbr Exhibition.— 
Can any reader inform me how I should' treat bicolor 
and trioolor Geraniums to have them fit for exhibiting 
in the end of August 9 They are in S in. pots now.— 
AMATEUR. 

521L—Wintering Geraniums.—What plan can f 
adopt to keep Geraniums in flower during the winter 
without a greenhouse ?— E, M. J. 
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5212.—Lilies of the Valley.—In what aspect do 
they succeed best 7 and do they require any particular 
kind of soil 7 

5218 —Rhododendrons.—How can I keep these In 
shape? I find they grow straggly and ail to wood. 
Should they be cut back and when!—& W. C. 

6214.—Weedy Lawn.—I have a lawn in which the 
grass has got v»ry foul of Dandelions, weeds, Ac. What 
method could 1 adopt to improve it 7—E. W. C. 

5215. —Wire-worm and Root Crops.-I And my 
root crops are being destroyed by wire worm. What 
can I do to prevent this effectually 7-T. H. 

5216. — Packing’ Roses. — I should feel greatly 
oblige* to anyone who will tell me the best way to pack 
a few Roses to be sent off either by post or rail.—&. B. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 

CAULIFLOWER AND BROCCOLI. 

These, which are forma of the oommon Cabbage, 
are among the most useful of vegetables. The 
Cauliflower is perhaps of less importance than 
Broccoli, inasmuch as it comes into use at a time of 
year when other vegetables are usually plentiful, 
while Broccoli oomes into use during the autumn, 
winter, and early spring months. The Cauliflower 
is much less hardy than the Brocooli, and in order 
to get early heads to succeed the late Broccoli in 
spring it is necessary to sow seedinframesin Septem¬ 
ber and'October, to protect the plants during winter, 
and plant out under hand-lights early in March on 
a warm border. The heads are fit for use in May or 
June. A succession is kept np by sowing more 
seed in spring. Broccoli is sown during June and 
July, ana by a judicious selection of sorts a succes¬ 
sion may be had from Ootober till April. Both 
Cauliflower and Brocooli require rich loamy soil in 
which to grow, and should be grown without a 
oheck, otherwise they are apt to “ button," i.e. f 
show heads prematurely. The oooking of Brooooli 
and Cauliflower is the same. 

To Boil Cauliflowers.—Required t one Cauli¬ 
flower ; boiling water; one teaspoonful salt to one 
quart of water. Prepare the Cauliflower.. Place it 
with the flower downwards in enough boiling water 
to cover it. Boil uncovered for twenty minutes to 
haif-an-hour, till the stalk end is tender. Place the 
Cauliflower in a oolander to drain off the water. 
Serve with melted butter. 

To Fry Cauliflowers—Boil them till tender 
in water with a little salt in it; aeparate the sprigs 
of Cauliflowers, drain them, and let them lie on a 
dish to cool. Make a batter with one well beaten 
egg stirred into the third of a pint of milk, add a tew 
tablespoonfnls of bread crumbs or floor; beat the 
batter well after it has been mixed; dip the pieoea 
of Cauliflower twice into the batter, then fry them 
a light brown. When done, drain entirely from fat 
and serve very hot. 

Cauliflower au Gratin—Shorten the stem of 
a oold boiled Cauliflower; place it on a flat dish, 
and plaoe it in the oven; when a little warmed, pour 
over it about 5 os. of hot clarified butter mixed with 
some grated Parmesan, or other cheese; put it 
again into the oven, and let it frizzle; serve imme¬ 
diately. 

Cauliflowers a lTtallenne.—Dispose your 
pieces of boiled Cauliflower upon a dish well rubbed 
with garlic ; over them strew a mixture of bread 
crumbs and anchovies, capers, and olives minoed 
fine, pepper and salt : over all pour a judicious 
quantity of fine salad oil; bake for about ten minutes, 
and serve. 

Cauliflowers and Tomato Sauce. — One of 
the prettiest dishes of vegetables oonsists of a 
Cauliflower of ivory whiteness resting upon a bed 
of well-made Tomato sauce. To boil a Cauliflower 
after it has been trimmed and soaked in salted 
water for some time, it shonld be pat in plenty of 
fast boiling water, with a due quantity of salt 
Care shonld be taken not to overbod it. Try the 
stem with a thin iron skewer, and the moment it is 
soft remove the saucepan from the tire, and put the 
Cauliflower to drain on a hair sieve. When two or 
more Cauliflowers are used, they should be moulded 
into one for serving. To do this, when they are 
boiled cut off the stalk, and dispose the pieces of 
Cauliflower head downwards in a basin, press them 

S ently together, turn them out dexterously on a 
ish, and two or three small Cauliflowers will by 
this means present the appearance of one large one. 
Care must be taken to nave the basin qnite hot, 
and to operate quickly. This cannot very well be 
done with the small purple Cauliflower or Brocooli, 
but all the formulae given for Canliflowers proper 
may be applied to Brocooli likewise. The sauce 
should be put into the dish and tire Cauliflowers 
laid upon it, but if the moulding process has not 
been successful, or if the Cauliflowers are not very 
nice-looking, then pour the Banoe over them so as 
to hide their deformity—” Round the Table." 

Cauliflower Soup.—Put a quarter of a pound 
of bqtter into a stewpan, let it melt, then stir into 
it very smoothly three dessertspoonfuls of curry 


powder and a teaspoonfal of Celery seed. Slioe into it 
alargeCauliflower, alarge Onion, and a tablenpoonful 
of French Beans. Fry the vegetables gently for a 
few minutes, then add gradually, three pints of 
boiling water, or the water in whioh Cauliflowers 
have been boiled. 8immer gently until the.vege¬ 
tables bave been reduoed to a palp, then strain.the 
soap and return it to the sanoepan. Add a little 
salt and pepper. iPnt in a few sprigs of boiled Cauli¬ 
flower before serving it. Serve with boiled rice, 
and lay & slioe of the crumb of bread toasted at the 
bottom of the tureen. 

Cauliflower with Parmesan 'Cheese.—Trim 
off the outer leaves and stems, wash very carefully 
Put them into boiling water with a tablespoonfnl of 
salt, and boil (uncovered) for twenty minutes and 
drain. Mix a tablespoonful of flour very smoothly 
into a thin paste, ada a little milk, 2 os. of batter, 
and stir gently over the fire, stirring into it 
gradually about 2 os. of grated Parmesan cheese 
When the sauce begins to thicken, pnt the Cauli¬ 
flower or Broccoli into it.and toss for a few moments 
over the fire, then turn it oat into a dish, pnt a few 
small pieoes of butter and some grated choose on 
the top, put the dish into an oven or before the fire 
for about ten minutes before serving. 

Cauliflower Salad.—Boil a Cauliflower in salted 
water till tender, but not overdone; when oold, cut 
it np neatly in small sprigs. Beat up together 
three tablespoonfnls of oil and o je tablespoonful 
of Tarragon vinegar, with pepper and salt to taste; 
rub the dish very slightly with garlic, arrange the 
pieces of Cauliflower on it, strew over them a little 
Tarragon, Chervil, and Parsley, all finely minoed. 
Pour the oU and vinegar over and serve. 

Cauliflowers to Pickle.—Cauliflowers should 
be pickled about the beginning of August. Choose 
firm, fresh, white heads, and ont them on a dry dav. 
Pare away the leaves from the stem, and place the 
flowers for ten minntes in boiling water, bat do not 
let them boil up. Drain them, aud out them into 
convenient Bized pieoes, and leave them on a sieve 
to dry. Half fill the jars, and fill them np with 
cold vinegar, in which spices have been boiled, 
allowing a quart of vinegar to 2 os. of peppercorns, 
a draohm of oayenne, 1 os. of ginger, and i os. of 
mace. __ 


Hop Tea.—Pnt the Hops into a covered jug with 
ooiling water, in the proportion of an ounce of Hops 
to a pint of water. When oold. ponr off the liquid 
and bottle for use. If double the quantity of Hops 
is used, it will beoome au excellent tonic.— F. 

Cooking Car&geen—Would any readers kindly 
inform me how to cook Carageen (Irish Sea-weed) 
with milkP I have seen it served as a mould 
resembling blano mange, and bave tried, but in vain, 
to find a recipe in my cookery book.— Baffled. 


POULTRY. 


Minorca Fowls.— 0. W. F .—The oook should 
have a perfectly upright and evenly serrated comb, 
with seven spikes free from any side sprouts, and a 
good clear red faoe. It should be from 4 in. to 5 in. 
in height, and the wattle from 4 in. to 4| in. Lobes 
should be perfectly white and smooth; feathers 
black, tinted with a deep green shade; a tail carried 
well back—not squirrel-tailed, as many I have seen 
exhibited; leg and beak black: neok should be 
short, and body almost square; low on legs. The 
weight of a full-grown cock should be about 7 lb. 
Hens do not have their combs until about seven 
months old, when they overlap one side of the face, 
forming a fold. They should nave seven spikes on 
the comb, face free from white, with a nice lobe. 
The shape of the hen should i e deep and thick-set; 
tail carried slightly erect and full; feet and legs 
blaok; weight, at maturity, about 41 lb. to lb. 
In the antumn the hen's comb shrinks back during 
the moulting season. I should fancy yonr bird* 
with a rose comb have been crossed between Black 
Hamburghs and Minoroa.— J. H. Pktwobth. 

Fowls Picking out their Feathers.— In 
answer to “ G. E. E." 1 am afraid that his fowls 
have oontraoted a permanent habit of feather 
eating, in which case the only remedy is 
to watch and deteot those whioh do it and 
kill them . off. Overcrowding is generally the 
cause of this complaint. Has ” G. E. E.” looked 
well in the feathers for lice P This is a frequent 
cause of feather picking, and is cured by dusting 
well with Persian insect powder, and giving some 
clean sand and ashes to rub themselves in, to whioh 
add a tablespoonful of sulphur.— Geo. A. Powell. 

Fowls Losing their Feathers.—My fowls are 
losing all their feathers off their backs ; some of 
them are quite bare. They have a good run of five 
acres of pasture and wood, aud roost iu fowl house, 
are fed three times a day, morning and evening, 
with best Maize and Barley, and mid-day boiled 
Rioe, fresh water given to them onoe a day, and 
house oleaned out once a week, a little lime occa¬ 


sionally spread on floor. When out in the grounds 
they look most unsightly.—H. M. 

Fountain for Fowl Houses.—In answer to 
“R. D. T.,’’ the above oan be prooured at a china 
shop in Newington Batts, nearly opposite Spur¬ 
geon’s Tabernacle. I saw them when accidentally 
passing the other evening.—R. T. Palmes. 

Dari for Fowls.—” St. Kitts " will be able to 
obtain Dari at the Poultry and Farm Produce 
Society, 6, Agar Street, Strand, London, W.C., on 
application to the secretary. 

Fowls Loelng their Feathers.—Dispose of two 
of your cooks ; one is quite sufficient for thirteen 
hens. The vigorous habits of so many male birds 
will cause the feathers to be broken off as yon 
describe, especially if heavy birds. Your fowls will 
not recover their feathers until after they have 
moulted.— J. H. Petworih. 

Fowls Pecking Each Other.—I have three 
friends, each keeping silver.tpingled fowls; they 
complain of one of the fowls being pecked at by all 
the others to suoh an extent, that she has fallen 
down exhausted. They have a fair run and are 
well attended to in every way. What is the remedy? 
—H. M. 


BIRDS* 

Parrots Talking.—It is difficult to fix the date 
at whioh these birds usually begin to talk, as they 
are very caprioious and are also muob influenced by 
surrounding \. We have a small green parrakeet 
that never showed any disposition for conversation 
till the death of its mate, whioh took place when the 
pair were abont two years old. Instead of moping 
to death, as was predicted, the bereaved bird seemed 
to take a keener interest in the world outside his 
cage, and astonished a servant one day by addressing 
her as “ Mary." After that he learned all sorts of 
names and sentences, and now talks very well for 
snch a little creature. Last summer, whilst at a 
seaport town, we bonght a poor battered parrot, a 
green--and-amber one, very young, and qnite downy. 
He mast have been sadly knocked abont by the 
sailors; however, with a very different treatment 
he rapidily improved, and is now a powerful and 
healthy bird. When about eight months old, he 
uttered the word “Polly," but made no further 
progress for some time, till plaoed occasionally near 
the parrakeet’a oage, then he became extremely 
jealous, intently watched and listened to the rival, 
and verylsoon learned all the latter could say,repeat¬ 
ing everything, though in richer, clearer tonee, and 
at times with extraordinary variations. We keep 
both birds in large cages, but they are often allowed 
out, being very tame and fond of sooiety. Old toys, 
pieces of paper and rubbish tied up, with buttons 
and empty reels are given them to play with. I do 
not think any bird would talk if allowed to mope or 
was not noticed much. We have found it a good 
plan] to have the wire framework at the bottom of 
the cages lowered more than usual, so that while the 
parrots’ tails are kept from trailing the cage floors, 
yet they can pick up a greater part of the food so 
recklessly flung down from the seed tins. They 
appreciate thus browsing about, and are pleased if 
any garden earth is scattered with the sifted sand 
we generally use for them, a stone, well entrusted 
with dirt, being received as a thing of price. I 
mention these details because it is necessary to keep 
a bird in health and good spirits if it is expected to 
talk. “Lizzie" had better seleot an easy name, 
say Maria, >or perhaps Fred, and then repeat it 
several times to the parrot whenever she passes the 
cage; after a week, change the word for another, 
andtry both alternately; the bird will most probably 
listen in stolid silence, but after pondering awhile, 
may perhaps oome out with the name unexpectedly. 
—Ross. 

-“Lizzie" does not say what kind of parrot she 

possesses. All varieties of the parrot tribe a"e not 
gifted with the power of speech. There are only a 
few kinds that are at all good talkers, the two com¬ 
monest being the grey and the Amazon. If 
“ Lizzie” will forward a oorreot description of her 
bird I can then tell her if it belongs to a talking 
variety. Again, bow does this correspondent know 
the age of the bird in question j she says its age is 
eighteen months. Some parrots will begin to talk 
and imitate the cries of various animals at a much 
earlier age than others; therefore, if “Lizzie’s" 
bird does not soon talk (if it does belong to a talk¬ 
ing variety), let our fair reader not be disappointed, 
as it may break out into conversational powers 
sooner or later; but, of oourse, the principal doubt 
to surmount is the name and species of ” Liana's " 
bird.—A. d’A. 

Budgerigar with Bad Foot.—I have a hen 
budgerigar whioh has a bad foot, each claw bring 
covered with yellow-looking lumps, and shall be 
very glad of information as to cause and cure. She 
has been sitting in a small dark cage, attached to a 
Urge one for breeding purposes, for ;ome months 
part. The food is millet and oanary teed, some- 
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times green food too; lately I have given bread and 
milk. The bird is very miserable, and almost 
unable to perch. In any treatment that may be 
suggested please say if the male bird should be left 
in same cage, as he would eat the same food.— 
Helena. 

Keeping Magpies.—Will some one kindly in¬ 
form me of the best treatment for a magpie ? I 
have one that can talk well. I keep it in a parrot’s 
cage, and clean it out every day. The bird runs 
about the garden all day. I have been feeding it 
on sop with meat put in it, but the feathers have 
come off the neck; I have been told the meat is the 
cause. I have now been giving it only top and 
vegetables. 1 think it is better, but the feathers 
do not appear to be coming on. I do not think there 
are any insects upon it. I let it have clean water to 
wash in often, and I find it is very fond of it.— 
Theresa. 

Parrot not Opening Its Eyes.—My parrot, an 
Amasonian, continues to eat and talk, but seldom 
opens its eyes, and when it does, quickly closes 
them, as if light hurt them. Has any one met with 
a similar case P and can they suggest its cause and 
remedy ? It has not moulted properly this year.— 
M. H. 

Treatment of Parrots.—I shall be glad to 
know what treatment to nse for a grey parrot. I 
had it at Christmas last. Its plumage was theta 
very rough. For many weeks past it has lost all its 
feathers on the bead and breast. The bird con. 
stantly has its eyes closed when awake, but at times 
it is very bright and lively. It is fed chieflv on 
Indian Corn and Hemp seed. Should it have 
water ?—Ii. H. 

Pouter Pigeons.—Can any one say where I 
cangettwomale pont°r pigeons?— John Rawlings, 
Bigods Hall, Great Dunmow, Essex. 


Uniting Ligurian Queen to Common Bees. 
—1 wish to unite a Ligurian queen to a swarm of 
bees that were hived on the 7th May; will some 
reader tell me where I oonld purchase a queen, and 
the best way to unite it with the other bees?— 
A Weaver. 

Honey Jar3.— Apiarian .—Inquire at any large 
pottery. 


HEATING GREENHOUSES. 

(Continued from p. 183. J 
' Heating by Hot Air. —Now we will con* 
aider the modes of heating by hot air, fines, 
Ac. Where only a slight amount of heat is 
needed, and moderate fluctuations in tempera¬ 
ture are not objectionable, this is a very useful 
and desirable mode of heating. Iron pipes 
should not be employed, as they are apt to get 
overheated and bam the air, which is highly 
injurions to plant life. The best iorm is a brick 
flue, covered in with flat tiles or " quarries.” 
These are absolutely safe, and even if the fire 
goes out in severe weather, the mass of 
brickwork retains a large amount of heat for 
some hours. Earthenware tiles or pipes are not 
so good, and are apt to crack, especially if near 
the fire. In all arrangements of this kind, the 
greatest care should be taken to prevent the 
existence of any crack or fissures opening 
into the greenhouse, as, especially if the 
draught is not good, some of the fumes 
may make their way inside, and will do 
m great deal of damage, often unnoticed till 
done, to tender plants. The furnace and stoke¬ 
hole should, of course, be outside the house, and 
to ensure a good di aught, the vertical portion 
of the flue, or the height of the top of the 
chimney above the level of the fire, should be 
equal to, and if possible a little exceeding, the 
horizontal distance that the heated air has to 
travel. Of coarse drain pipes (glazed) or an 
iron pipe (if outside) may be need as a chimney 
in any vertical part of the flue. I have found 
that a plain furnace, like that used in fixing 
house coppers, is not a good form, as it holds 
very little fuel and cannot be properly made up 
to keep alight for any time. The best form 
is that of a square pit, from 18 in. to 2 ft. deep 
from the level of the feeding door and exit into 
the flue, which should be on, or nearly on, a 
level, the latter being, if anything, the highest 
tothefirebars, and6in.to8in.or9in. square. The 
ash-pit should have a close door and draught 
regulator, and if, when there is a little bright 
fire at the bottom, this pit or hopper be filled 
partly or wholly with small coke, this just 
started to bum and then the draught nearly 
or quite stopped from below (a little experience 
will show bow much air should be left on, if 
any), the mam of coke will burn through and 
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keep up a steady glow for several hours withou* 
attention. 

Heating by Steam, especially if this 
be at a high pressure, should be avoided if pos¬ 
sible, as the temperature of the pipes is so nigh 
that the air becomes overheated, great evapora¬ 
tion takes place, and the plants become dried 
and sickly. And here it may be remarked that 
the lower the temperature of the heating 
medium, whatever this may be, can be allowed 
to be, so as to maintain the necessary tempera¬ 
ture in the house, or, in other words, the gentler 
the heat employed, the better it will be for the 
health of the plants. Thus, supposing 50 ft. of 
piping—*ay 4-in.—will heat a house to the re¬ 
quisite point, if the temperature of the water 
and pipes is kept at or near 200° Fahr., or just 
below the boiling point, it would be much 
better for the plants if 60 ft., 80ft., or even 
100 ft. of piping were fitted, so that a moderate 
temperature of, say, 120° or 150° in the same 
would maintain the heat required. But, 
although the use of steam is objectionable where 
hot water coaid be employed, yet there are 
situations in the neighbourhood of factories, 
or where supplies of waste or surplus steam 
could be cheaply utilised, where it would be 
desirable to make it do. In such a case it would 
be advisable not to have Buch an arrangement 
that the pipes should be filled with steam at a 
high pressure or temperature, but to have a 
supply pipe fitted with a proper cock, by which 
only just as much steam should be admitted as 
would keep the temperature sufficiently high, 
aud a waste cock at the other end, which should 
be always partially or wholly open, to take off 
the condensed water and surplus steam. The 
pipes should be placed as far away from the 
plants as possible. 

Hot Water. —The mode of heating, far 
and away above all others, is by means of 
hot water. This should always be employed 
where possible, whether mnoh or little heat be 
required. There are, as everyone knows, an 
almost infinite number of different forms of 
boilers and apparatus for heating the water. 
On the whole, the old-fashioned saddle boiler, 
properly set and 4 'stoked ” is nearly as good as 
any ; and if beyond this, the heated air, instead 
of being allowed to go to waste up the chimney, 
is carried along inside the green or hot-house in 
any convenient manner, the arrangement will 
prove very economical. This combination is 
employed in the large conservatory at Chata- 
worth. In addition to this, I have hit npon a 
device which still farther forwards this end. 
This is to carry the flow from the boiler, not 
direct into the pipes, as is usually done, but 
along inside the flue for a reasonable distance ; 
here a pipe of 1J in. in diameter, or thereabouts, 
is sufficent for any but a large house. This 
pipe must be kept clean, as well as the flue 
itself, by frequent sweeping, to be effectual. At 
the end of the flue this pipe, of course, enters 
the heating pipes in the usual manner. I have 
this arrangement fitted in my greenhouse, and 
find it very efficacious. 

There are several forms of tabular boilers, 
vertical and horizontal, and where a large 
quantity of water has to be heated in a short 
time, as in very extensive structures, these 
are veiy useful; but, as a rule, except in the 
case of very large boilers, where a considerable 
body of fire is kept in constant combustion, the 
fire does not burn so brightly and freely in a 
furnace entirely surrounded by iron surfaces in 
direct contact with water as in one where 
these are composed of fire-brick or other similar 
substances. 

But, on the whole, perhaps the best form of 
boiler for general purposes is the soil, whfeh is 
simply a length of wrought iron pipe bent round 
in a spiral coil, three turns being the usual 
number. The fire is placed inside this coil, and 
this may either be set in a suitably constructed 
brick furnace, or, in connection with a vertical 
" slow combustion ’’furnace, composed of sheet- 
iron and fire-clay ; this forms a very useful and 
handy contrivance, and requires no setting. 
In the best forms of these, the feeding door, 
chimney, Ac., are so arranged, that by filling the 
furnace to the top with 'small coke, and regulat¬ 
ing the draught into the ashpit; a steady fire 
is maintained, which will last for twelve or 
fourteen hoars, the superincumbent fuel gradu¬ 
ally sinking and taking the place of that con¬ 


sumed ; so that if the fire is made np morning 
and evening with ordinary care, it hardly ever 
goes out, and need not be re-lit more than about 
once a month. What a saving of trouble this 
is over a plan that entails attention every hour 
or so and re-lighting every morning can be easily 
imagined. Moreover, a perfectly steady heat 
of any grade is maintained, and for moderate 
sized houses, and especially where constant 
attention cannot be afforded, one of these slow 
combustion stoves, in connection with a suffi¬ 
cient length of iron pipe, 3 in. or 4 in. in 
diameter, is decidedly the best thing that can 
be had. These stoves, however, are usually 
made with a short length of chimney, into 
which the fire opens directly, so that there is 
some waste of heat, but a flue running through 
the house, might easily be arranged in connec¬ 
tion with it, and prove’ more economical. 

Any arrangement of heating the water by 
means of gas ib, though exceedingly convenient 
and steady, so extravagant as to entirely banish 
it from the list of available plans, as has been 
previously stated. An apparatus for heating a 
short length of piping by means of a paraffin 
stove may be had, however, and though con¬ 
venient for small houses, would, we fear, prove 
rather extravagant, though not nearly so much 
so as gas ; but we .have, unfortunately, never 
seen one of these in action, so cannot give any 
decided opinion. 

How the Heat should be Applied.— 
As before stated, the gentler the heat from the 
pipes the better, so that plenty of these should 
always be fitted. Moreover, this is a very im¬ 
portant point—diffused heat is far better than 
direct. In other words, it far better to keep 
the cold out than to apply much heat direotly 
to the plants. Mr. Cannell’s plan of running two 
or three small pipes (1-in. or l$-in. bore) along 
the roof of the house, though sometimes laughed 
at, is by no means to be despised. The hot air from 
the pipes runs np just against the glass (hot air 
always ascends), and so keeps out the cold, 
rather than directly heating the plants. 
Of course, in anything like a high house built 
much above the ground, this would not be 
sufficient, as the cold would get in from 
below. A great deal is often being said 
about bottom heat, especially for forcing, but 
in practice, exoept for propagating, and that 
only for some kinds of plants, bottom heat ia 
not necesfeary at all, and the desiderata for a 
house where much heat ia required is a solid 
damp bottom for the plants to stand on, and a 
gentle genial warmth evenly diffused through 
the house. This counteracts the rapid and 
exhausting evaporation that would otherwise 
take place, and there is no fear of any damping 
taking place with a genial temnerature and the 
air constantly on the move. In such a house 
the plants will look and grow far better than 
where they are constantly becoming dried up. 
For cool houses, where little artificial heat is re¬ 
quired, these points need not be so much con¬ 
sidered, and open stages are advisable ; but for 
warm houses a solid bottom will be found 
far preferable. If a stage, open below like 
must be had, we recommend that solid 
slate slabs be used instead of open lattice, 
or even boards, for the plants to stand 
on ; and if any perceptible bottom heat is em¬ 
ployed, the plants should be plunged in a 
good depth of Cocoa refuse or other suitable 
material, which should always be kept moist. 
In winter, or indeed at any time, hot pipes 
should never be syringed if the atmosphere ia 
deficient in moisture, and rapid evaporation of 
any kind (from pans, Ac.) is not advisable ; the 
best ,way is to keep the pathways and other 
vaoant surfaces well moistened as required. 
The plants may be occasionally dewed overhead, 
but even this, except in bright weather, should 
be practised but seldom. 

Flowers In Winter. —For this purpose, 
what is termed forcing is far too much em¬ 
ployed, that is, subjecting plants to a strong 
close heat of 70® or even more. Of course for 
some things this is unavoidable, bat we think 
that few people have any idea what numbers of 
plants may be kept in fine bloom, and plenty 
of cut flowers had, iu a suitable house kept at 
about 55° or 56°, a few degrees lower at night, 
and a few degrees higher in the day, especially 
if fine and bright, that is, with a fair amount 
of care and attention. For such a purpose, 
a span-roof house in an open situation, where 
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the benefit of every ray of snn is received is 
preferable to a lean-to, as thp light in the 
former is so much better, and plants do not 
get so drawn and one-sided as frequently 
occurs in a lean-to, unless very well constructed 
and in a very open situation. The form of a low 
span is about the best that can be had for 
houses up to 10 ft. wide ; the panes should be at 
least 1 ft. wide, and the rafters and all the wood 
or framework as light as possible. A single 4-in. 
or 5-in. pipe placed nght round the house, 
if properly heated, will keep the house up to 
40° on the coldest winter night and ensure an 
Average winter temperature of about 55°. I 
should recommend a slow combustion boiler 
and coil as most effectual and giving a steady 
best. If more heat is required, run two 
3 -in. pipes round instead of one. Very little 
ventilation will be needed, and this only at 
the top. The house should run north and 
south, If possible. 

In such a structure, Primulas, Cinerarias, 
Oeraniums (zonal), Cyclamens, Heliotropes, 
Roses, Roman and other Hyacinths, with 
various bulbs. Tulips, &c. ; Bouvardias, 
Ep&crises, Deutzias, Genistas, Spiraeas, Fuchsias, 
and many other plants, such as winter-flower¬ 
ing Begonias, &c., may be kept in fine bloom 
all through the winter, and towards spring, 
Azaleas, Camellias, and others can be intro¬ 
duced. Of course the plants must all have been 
properly prepared previously, and care taken to 
provide fresh batches of those that do not pro¬ 
duce a succession of flowers. The Primulas, 
at least the single ones, must have been grown 
hard and "stocky” in cold frames during the 
summer, the Cinerarias ditto, and these should 
only be brought in from cold quarters as they 
show for bloom. They will stand such a 
moderate warmth very well, and bloom 
splendidly if kept clean; but in a forcing house 
they generally soon become very sickly-looking 
objects. The zonals must have been well ex¬ 
posed in the sun for some months, and all bloom 
• buds picked off. These do better in winter 
in rather large pots, 6-in. to 8-in. or more, and 
old plants are best. It is astonishing what a 
splendid show a good selection of well-grown 
plants of these make in winter in such a house. 
We would recommend the following as good 
winter bloomers: Vesuvius, White Vesuvius, 
Lizzie Brooks, Kleon, The Shah, Alonzo, Mrs. 
Leavers, Rose of Allandale ; most of the pinks 
of the Christine section also do well in winter. 

The plants should have plenty of soft water, 
at about 60°, and a dose of clear liquid manure 
twice a week will help those that are in flower 
very greatly. If Roman Hyacinths, especially 
the white, are potted in September, and early in 
November, when the pots are full of roots, are 
brought into this house, they will be in splendid 
bloom before Christmas. To give the best re¬ 
sults, the temperature, except m very severe or 
dull weather, should range from 60° or 52° by 
night to 56° or 58° by day, rising to 65° or even 
more, with air on, when the sun shines brightly. 
But in severe frost let the temperature fall to 
46° or even 40° for a short time, but not below 
this. Keep both heat and moisture as even as 
possible, and do not give air until the tempera¬ 
ture reaches 58° or 60°. In such a house as 
this, and with so moderate a heat, the flowers 
produced are far stronger and finer, and alto¬ 
gether more natural, than the sickly things that 
are frequently seen in a forcing house where the 
heat is 15° or 20° higher. And if there is only 
one house, many kinds of bedding things, as 
Geraniums, Fuchsias, Ac., may be kept with 
good results; as there is so much light, and 
everything is so close to the glass, the warmth 
will do them no harm, but they will be kept in 
a healthy growing state, may be potted off at 
any time, and will often do better than those that 
have been half strained in a cold house. In such 
a house, Ferns will keep in capital condition in 
a suitable position, and Gloxinias, Begonias, and 
even many plants that properly belong to the 
stove may be kept safely through the cold sea¬ 
son. B. C. R. 


Artificial Manure for Strawberries. 

—After several years trial I hava found the beat 
artificial manure for Strawberries is nitrate of 
soda, either given broadcast or sprinkled between 
the rows just before or during a shower.— 
R. H. L. 


Ohicory as a Salad.— The Chicory is a 
comparatively little known plant in this country, 
but it deserves extensive cultivation as a winter 
salad on account of its wholesomeness and easy 
culture. When Lettuces and other things are 
scarce, there is never any difficulty in having 
plenty of Chicory, and it is to a large exent a 
substitute for both Lettuce and Endive. The 
latter are apt to be lost during the winter from 
various causes; but the Chicory is a hardy root, 
and if sown in time the roots will be strong, and, 
like Seakale, may be taken up and forced when 
wanted. When grown for blanching, common 
Chicory is usually sown during June ; if sown 
sooner it goes to seed. The object of the cul¬ 
tivator should be to get good strong roots, 
capable of producing a good quantity of leaves 
when they come to be forced. The plant is not 
particular as to situation, but it should have a 
rather light and moderately rich and deep soil. 
Being a tap-rooter like the Carrot, il'sends its Car- 
rot-shaped roots straight down, and when it can 
do so freely the plants are always much stronger. 
The ground should be deeply dug with a spade 
or fork, or trenched (if it has not been done in 
the winter time), and the seed sown at the same 
time in drills not less than 15 in. apart; ana when 
they can be handled well the seedlings should 
be thinned out to 1 ft. asunder in the rows. 
After this, the only attention they will require 
will be hoeing between the rowB and watering in 
dry weather till November or December, when 
the plants will have shed their leaves and 
be ready to take up for forcing. The forcing of 
the roots is comparatively an easy matter, which 
entails little or no preparation. When the leaves 
have decayed a number of roots should be taken 
up and laid in soil, in some cold shed or other 
structure where they will not be frozen, and 
from this store they can be removed in batches 
for forcing as wanted. This is merely a precau¬ 
tion, be it understood, in case of severe frost or 
snow setting in and preventing them being 
lifted from the bed, where the main lot should 
be allowed to remain. The quantity of roots to 
be foroed at a time will depend upon the demand 
for the salad. For a sinali family as many roots 
as can be put in a 12-in. pot will be sufficient. 
Whether the roots are forced in a bed, or in pots 
or boxes, they should be buried up to within 
1 in. of their crowns in light soil of any kind, 
watered, and placed in a temperature of from 
50° to 60°, and be kept in the dark. If a dark 
shed or cellar be not available, the crowns may 
be covered with an inverted flower-pot or box, 
which will do quite as well; in this way Chicory 
is sometimes forced in a kitchen. The leaves 
soon push, and they should be cut when they 
are young and tender, and always just before 
they are required for salad, for which purpose 
they are prepared like Lettuce or Endive. The 
roots will push a second and even a third time 
after being cut, but the growth is weaker every 
time, and the better plan will be to introduce a 
succession of fresh roots before the previous 
supply becomes exhausted. 

How to Destroy Gooseberry Cater¬ 
pillar. —It may be useful to some reader to 
know how effectually to destroy the Goose¬ 
berry caterpillar. About a month back I found 
they were attacking my trees; as soon as I 
discovered them I dressed my trees in the 
following manner: £ lb. of white Hellebore, 

1 gallon of boiling water, and 2 gallons of cold 
water; put the Hellebore into a watering-pot 
and pour over it the boiling water, well stirring 
it all the time, then add the cold water. When 
the whole is cold take a common dusting or 
whitewash brush and well sprinkle the leaves 
of the trees; in a day or two at most, every 
caterpillar will disappear and the trees main¬ 
tain a healthy and fresh appearance all the 
summer. This method of dressing does not 
injure the fruit or render it unfit for use a few 
days afterw ards.— George Sears. 

Violets. — W eii-esta blushed plants of Violets 
are now throwing out strong runners, and if a 
stone be placed on each, so as to press them to 
the soil, good strong plants can soon be ob¬ 
tained. As scon as they have begun to root 
into the soil the runners should be lifted and 
planted out in a piece of well-prepared ground 
in the form of a bed, and they will yield fine 
flowers early in autumn and winter, if the 
weather be at all open and warm. The state of 
the weather has much to do with the produc¬ 
tion of flowers.—D. 


Choice Florist Flower Seed, &c. 

Trill will be proof. 

T EMOINE’S DOUBLE PETUNIA, 2s. 6d. per 

JLl packet. Hartland's ditto, la. fid. and 8a. fid. per packet. 
Hartland's Fringed Single Petunia, la. fid. per packet. South of 
France Carnation, la per packet. Booth of France Plcotee.la. 
per packet. Covent Garden Cineraria, la. per packet. Thom¬ 
son'* Calceolaria, U. per packet. Gloxinia hybrida erecta, la. fid. 
per packet. Lemolne'a Doable Potentllla, 3a. fid. per packet. 
Lemolnr's Show Pelargonluma, 2*. fid. per packet. Lemolne'a 
Zonal Geraniums, 2a. fid. per pocket. Primula, beat Covent 
Garden, la. fid. and 3*. fid. per packet. Primula, Wm. Kufus Crlni¬ 
ton, 3s. fid. per packet. Begonia erect flowering, la. fid. and 
3a. fid. per packet. Coleus, exquisite strain, St. fid. per packet. 
Pansy, the Faria Exhibition, the finest In the oountrv, la. fid., 
2*. fie., and 5i. per packet. Lemolne'a Primula Sieboldi, 2s. fid. per 
packet. Any of the above post free tor stamps. 

Collection six varfetlee beautiful Columbines, 2s. fid. 

WM. BAYLOR HARTLAND’S Old Batablilahed Seed Warehooae, 
Cork. 


Moss Roses in Pots for Planting Out now. 
flNE DOZEN distinct varieties for 16s., including 

V/ Little Gem, the beautiful new miniature variety*. White 
Bath-, Crested; Saupert et Notting, the largest and sweetest of all 
Moas Rotes, Ac., Ac., basket and packing free for cash with order; 
3 doien. 31a. List of Rosea In pots and Clematis, poet free —OBO. 
COOLING A SON, The Nurseries, Bath. _ 


Primulas ! Primulas! Primulas I 

Twelfth year of distribution. 

\i\) iLLIAMS’ Superb Strain, Is. 6d. per dozen, 

II 10a, per 100. CINERARIAS, same price. Pac age and 
Carriage free. The above are quits equal to those I hare seat 
out In previous years. Cash with order. 

JOHN STEVENS, The Nurseries, Coventry._ 


New Fuchsias and Chrysanthemums. 

J WALLACE, F.R.H.S., is now sending 

a out those splendid Fuchsias, Miss Llzse VtdJer and Trum¬ 
peter, post free, 8s. fid. each. Bee all gardening papers. New Chir- 
eanthemum, Angelina a splendid exhibition varietycolour, a bright 
golden amber, shaded cinnamon-.two flitt-claa* certificates; 2s. fid. 
each. New Coleus, 8outerl. the King of Coleus, the most brll- 
lisntyet introduced ; first-class oertlncate Royal Horticultural 
Society ; la. fid. eaeh. Wallace’s Dwarf Ageratum, a perpetual 
bloomer, Invaluable for cut flowers. 4s. oer dosen. New Tirades- 
oantla quadncolor, lovely for sots or baskets, fid. each. fls. per 
doxen. 1 waive choice Oeraniums for pot culture, fls., post free, 
cash with order.—Pellatt Road. East Dulwich, B- _ 


Ferns! Ferns 11 Beautiful Ferae i! I 
THE CELEBRATED DEVONSHIRE FERN 

JL PACKET, containing 20 of thes* moat beautiful plants,many 
varieties, named, suitable for window gardening uble decoration, 
Ac., together with full printed cultural directions, and particulars 
of soil In which to grow them, and ample instructions for making 
rockeries and Wardian and other Pern cases. Price Is. 8d., tree ; 
100 assorted roots, larger growth, 6s. fid., not to include carriage. 
ENGLISH MAIDEN-HAIR FERN* (Asplenium Adlantum ni- 
grum),9d. per dos., free.—J. SEWARD, Barnstaple. 


Bedding Plants. 

WALLACE’S grand strain of spotted Mima- 

* lus, Ss. doxen. New Double Tropcolum annum Hermlne 
Graaahoff, fid. each, 4s. dosen. Tropseolum Ball of Fire,Ss. dosen. 
Geraniums—Vesuvius. 3s. dosen; Happy Thought, St. fid.; Distinc¬ 
tion, fls.; Bronte. 4s. per dosen. Cape-scented Pelargoniums, St. 
dosen; Lobelia, Verbenas, and Harrison's Musk, Is. dosen: Agera¬ 
tum, Heliotrope, and Crimson King Petunias. Is. fid. per dosen. 
Abutiloni, 4s. dosen. Meaembryanthemum variegatnm, la. dosen. 
6s. 100. Dahlias, all the beat, Ss^per dosen, 20a ger 100. Bluebeard 


Cheap Bedding Plants. 

H J. HARDY, F.R.H.8., offers fine, strong 

• and healthy autumn-struck plants of tha following 

HERANIUMS, Vesuvius and other best scarlets 

\jT from single pots, Ss. oer dozeni from stores, 12s. per 100 . 
Matter Christine and Madame Vaueher from single pots. 2s. fid.; 
16s. per 100. New Life, C. P. Gem and May Queen, 3s. per dos., 

T OI^LIAS, Emperor William, brilliant blue, 

Jj proved to be the best dwarf for borders, from single pots, 10s. 

5 100 from stores fis per 100. 

AHLIA8, fine show-named varieties in single 

pom, 4s. fls. per doxen , 

A reduction made for quantities. Terms cash. Package free. 
Extra plants for carriage. 

QTOUR VALLEY SEED GROUNDS, Bures, 

K3 Suffolk. Catalogue post tree-_ _ 


PANSIES AND VIOLAS FOR BEDDING OR 

X EXHIBITION.—Many thousands of strong plants on Bale at 
low prices, our selection. Catalogue with listof aorta post bee. 

Bedding Pansies, named aorta per dos.. 3 0* oer 100.. 13 6 

„ Violas ,. ..2 0.12 0 

„ Pansies and Violas without names it.. •• 8 0 

Pine Show Pansies, ell named. 3 0 .. .. 20 0 

Fancy .. .. .. 8 « .. 3» 0 

W. CLIBRAN A BON. Oldfield Nursery, Altrincham._ 


flHOICE SEEDS.—Cyclamen, Wiggins’ strain, 

U 7d. per packet. Auricula, Begonia, Carnation, Petunia, Pink, 
tee, fid. per packet. 

Seventh Year of Distribution._ 

TELEGRAPH CUCUMBER (Warranted), 

X 18seeds, la.; 7 seeds, fid., post free. The seed has beau col¬ 
lected from handsome, well-grown fruit. 

MAIDEN-HAlR FERNS, 4 for Is., post free. 

DLL —Testimonial —“ Mrs. Morris received the Matdea-helr Pan* 
this morning and was very pleased with them. She encloses 3». in 
stamps for four to be sent to each of the enclosed addresses.—Heath- 
field, Mundy, Cardiff.”—R. W. BEEP ELL, The Nurseriea. Walllag- 
ton. Rnrrnv. 

niNERARIA. Covent Garden, per packet, 

V 2a. fid and Is. fid . or 100 seeds. 6d 

HALCEOLARIA, Prize Strain, per packet, Is., 

or loo M6dl Qd. 

PRIMULA SINENSIS FIMBRIATA.—Same 

i strain as I sent out last seaso n, p er packet, 2s. fid. and lajjd., 
or 16 seeds, fid., post free.—R. ,W. BRHDBLL. The Nurseries, Wal- 

STRONG* ROOTED CUTTINGS, named.— 

O GRAND NEW COLEUS. Pint set, post free, Ss. bd. Second set, 
post tree, 2*. fid. . _ _ 

Artillery Plants - • •“*» 0 • 

O/clamen, Wiggins’ Prise Strain • • peg dos. 1 • 

Sensitive Plants - - - - each 0 « 

R. W. BBEDELL. The Nurseries, Wellington. Surrey. 


Special Offer. 

flHOICE BEDDING PLANTS.—Geraniums 

\J Mrs Pollock, 8t.; Crystal Palace Oem, Miss Kingsbury, Vesu¬ 
vius, Model, Ac., 2a. per dos. CALCEOLARIA Golden Gem, 2*. 
per dos.Ageratum, Lobelia, and Petunia, la Id. per dor. 
PANSIES, choice named varieties, fi Show or Fancy f>>r is. fid. 
CUTTINGS of any of the above half-price. Collection of Bedding 
Plants, my own selection, 26 do*« £ 1 1^ 13dos., llfc JM.i fl do*. 
6a fid., by rati or port free.-4. POWLBY, Florist, Philadelphia, 
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PLANTS ON LAWNS. 


Such natural effects may be easily introduced 
Into our gardens, even into the smallest. We 
have only to choose suitable subjects, and ar¬ 
range them according to the space at command. 
Those who have but small gardens may recol¬ 
lect that it is really not the number of speci¬ 
mens which constitutes the charm in this 
method of planting, but the Btate of perfection 
to which each one is brought by careful culture. 
Half a dozen suitable subjects judiciously 
placed and well attended to will reflect more 
credit upon the grower, and afford greater satis¬ 
faction, than an indiscriminately arranged plan¬ 
tation of half-developed plants. The annexed 
engraving illustrates a noble hardy evergreen 
Bamboo (Bambusa Metake), to which we have 
at various times called attention. It thrives 
freely in many parts of the southern counties. 
It does not, like various other valuable subjects 
of a like nature, require a warm, mild, or sea¬ 
shore climate, as we have noticed it thriving 
vigorously in the home counties. The past 
winter has failed to injure strong plants of it to 
any extent, whilst many plants, generally consi- 


Perhaps no one branch of ornamental gar¬ 
dening more requires the exercise of taste and 
judgment than does that which deals with the 
isolation of single plauts. Beautiful as fine- 
foliaged plauts are when massed, and necessary 
as this arrangement may be to insure in cer¬ 
tain situations effects of an imposing description, 
we yet turn with relief and renewed interest to 
a single finely developed specimen. Room to 
grow and spread in a free, unrestrained manner 
is what every species of plant requires before it 
can fully display its full decorative capacities. 

Many fine-foliaged plants, indeed, utterly fail to 
give any adequate idea of their true worth and 
beauty when crowded together. In such plants 
as the Acanthus or the Palm we lose the 
distinctive leaf beauty and characteristic growth 
which distinguishes each kind if planted in 
formal ranks or crowded groups. Yet, pleasing 
and picturesque as is the effect of isolated 
plants upon stretches of verdure, it is a fact 
that it is very easy to overstep the mark and 
defeat the end in 
view by creating 
monotony where 
diversity is really 
sought for. With 
many the practice 
of dotting a plant 
here and there be¬ 
comes a passion, 
and the turf is 
eventually so stud¬ 
ded with large and 
small specimens 
that there remains 
scarcely any free 
open expanse of 
verdure. In large 
places there is of 
course great scope 
for thus utilising 
our finer forms of 
ornamental - foli - 
aged and flowering 
plants ; but in 
places of compara¬ 
tively small area, 
isolation must be 
confined to narrow 
limits, or the ef¬ 
fect will be tho 
very reverse of 
pleasing; and those 
plants which are 
to be isolated 
should be so placed 
that their full out¬ 
line comes clearly 
under the eye, for 
they should never 
be made the means 
of obstructing the 
view of other por¬ 
tions of the plea¬ 
sure grounds. 

When placed in the centre of the lawn, the 
effect of such plants is too often obtrusive and 
glaring; whereas, standing in the proximity 
of, and backed up by, dense and taller-growing 
subjects, and yet far enough away to insure 
plenty of light and sun, the effect is one of a 
most satisfactory description. The gradations 
of light and shade and the diversity of growth 
and leafage, as exhibited by woodland scenery, 
are here fairly imitated. The isolated plant 
thus indicates the termination of the forest— 
the point where the vegetation ends and the There can be but little question that for most 
open prairie commences. Such effects as it is purposes, and with far the greater number of 
here sought to convey may be easily seen in the varieties of Roses in cultivation, they are 


A noble hardy evergreen Bamboo (Bantbusa Metake) and Acanthus latifullu*. 


dered quite hardy, have been killed outright. 
The Bear Breech (Acanthus), also shown in our 
engraving, is one of the finest hardy plants which 
can be placed on a lawn. Its glossy foliage 
defies both wind and weather, and during spring 
it throws up noble spikes of flowers. 


ROSBS. 

ROSES FROM~CUTTINGS. 


parks or on unreclaimed lands, where pieces of 
wood alternate with open breexy expanses of 
grass or common. We there see small trees and 


much better grown on their own roots than 
either budded or grafted. The fact that com¬ 
paratively so few Roses are met with on their 


clumps of undergrowth straying away, as it own roots may be attributed to two causes, 
were, from the main body, yet stdl near enough the first of which is that by budding and graft- 
to remain within its influence and shelter. The ing many more plants may be made of scarce 
open glade comes up to this lower growth, and new varieties than can be done by cuttings, 


runs in amongst it, reaching up here and there 
to tbo very stems of the larger trees, thus af¬ 
fording little scenes of a charming character. 


and also that the plants when on suitable stocks 
can be sooner had, not only in a condition to 
bloom, but in a shorter time attain a size to 


produce flowers freely. In the cutting-striking 
of Roses, in the manner often practised at this 
time of year from half-ripened shoots, there is a 
good deal of uncertainty, a considerable portion 
turning brown and dying off instead of forming 
roots. The method to pursue is to take a num¬ 
ber of the half-matured shoots, reduce them to a 
couple of eyes, insert them in cutting pots, and 
place the pots containing the cuttings for about 
three weeks in a close frame or a bed of ashes, 
so as to exclude worms, and keep the frame 
closely shut up. When the sun is very power¬ 
ful the frame should be shaded with a mat, and 
a little air should be given, but not so much as 
to make the leaves flag. As a further preven¬ 
tive of this, too, the soil in the pots should be 
kept moist by syringing overhead daily in hot 
weather, and the surface on which they stand 
should also be well moistened. Treated in this 
way, in the course of the time stated almost 
every cutting will be found to have formed a 
callus at the base ; and when this exists they 
may be at once put in a higher temperature, 
when very few will fail to strike directly. 

When fairly rooted 

S ive more air, gra- 
ually dispense 
with the shading, 
and pot them off 
singly, but they 
must be kept for 
some time suffi¬ 
ciently warm to 
further the deve¬ 
lopment of as great 
an amount of root 
as possible before 
winter, for on this 
in a great measure 
depends the size 
ana strength which 
the plants will be 
able to attain the 
ensuing summer. 
For propagating in 
this manner, cut¬ 
tings should be put 
in without delay, 
otherwise the sea¬ 
son gets so far ad¬ 
vanced that there 
is not enough time 
for them to becomo 
established singly 
in pots, and that 
necessitates their 
being kept in cut¬ 
ting pans through 
the winter. An¬ 
other matter that 
has a great deal to 
do with the plants 
attaining a useful 
size in the least 
possible time is 
that the cuttings 
be had as large as 
they can be got con¬ 
sistent with the requisite condition of the wood. 
As I have said, it should consist of shoots in a 
half-ripened state, but instead of reducing them 
to small bits, a couple of larger pieces with four 
or five eyes may be used. Insert them at least 
2 in. deep in the pots, in which way they are 
less likely to get disturbed than when they have 
not so much hold of the soil. 

Stout Rose cuttings such as these will make 
plants in half the time that small weakly bits 
will, just in the same way that strong mature 
shoots taken off plants late in the autumn and 
made into cuttings 8 in. or 10 in. long, and in¬ 
serted well in the ground in cold frames or other 
slight protection, make plants so much sooner 
than cuttings not more than half the size. The 
pots must be sufficiently drained, and the soil 
should consist of about one-half finely-sifted 
loam to an equal quantity of sand well incor¬ 
porated. Before putting in the cuttings see 
that they are quite clear from mildew and 
aphides, as, should either of these exist, they 
attack the young growth as soon as it is formed, 
and prevent any satisfactory progress being 
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made. A little Tobacco water, sufficiently 
strong to kill the aphides, with Gishurst at the 
rate of 2 oz. to the gallon added, will extermi¬ 
nate the mildew. Dip the cuttings in clean 
water before placing them in the pots, as I 
have found that Tobacco water or any similar 
mixture in which cuttings are immersed some¬ 
times affects their striking. 

Those who have not the means of striking 
Roses in the way above mentioned may have 
fair results by taking cuttings early in August, 
aid planting them firmly in sandy soil in a well- 
drained north border. Hero let them remain 
till frosts occur, then cover the ground with a 
slight coat of ashes, and during severe weather 
strew a little Fern or straw over them. In June 
of the following year many will be well rooted, 
and may be potted or planted out as required. 

_ B. 

Propagation by Layers.— This is a 
very successful method of increasing the stock 
of Roses, and may be effected with great ease 
with plants previously laid to the ground. The 
proper time to layer Roses is from June to the 
middle of July, but it is to their advantage to 
have it performed early, so that the layers get 
rooted before autumn is far advanced, else they 
will continue through the winter in the same 
state as they happen to bo in the autumn. 
For layering, first have the bed pointed a few 
inches deep with a digging fork ; follow this 
up by sifting an inch of sharp sand over the 
surface. Next stir with a Dutch hoe, leaving 
the surface level. Have the required number 
of hooked pegs, and likewise a similar quantity 
of short stakes. Proceed then by selecting 
such shoots as are most convenient, choosing 
those which are neither too strong nor t:o 
weak, but which show a good bone of ripe 
wood, yet not too hard ripe. Bend the middle 
of the shoots to the ground with both extremi¬ 
ties inclining upwards, then make an incision 
exactly at that part where the shoot touches 
tho ground. Direct the knife upwards, making 
a clean cut up the centre about 2 in. long, then 
hollow out the soil where this incision is 
intended to rest. Again bond the centre of 
the shoot, and cause the tongue of the slit thus 
formed to dip into the soil. Next fix it in 
position securely with a hooked peg, supporting 
the upper extremity by tying it to a stake ; 
then fill up the hollow made for the 
reception of the layer. Three months after 
this operation most of those shoots ought to 
be rooted, when they may be separated 
from the mother plants, and potted into 
a loamy mixture, giving them the benefit 
of a cold frame for the succeeding winter. 
March is perhaps the best season of the year to 
have them turned out of their pots aud trans¬ 
planted where they are to form permanent 
plants. 

How I Strike Hose Cuttings.— Seeing 
enquiries from time to time as to Rose cuttings, 
aid the best method of striking them, I thought 
I would submit a few suggestions, showing how 
I manage mine. Being a working man, and not 
having the advantage of any bottom heat, I have 
to do without. I have a small greenhouse in 
which I grow a few good Roses in pots. After 
they have done blooming (about June) I harden 
them off for a week or two, and take cuttings 
with a heel from the shoots that have bloomed. 
These I insert thickly in large pots filled with 
loam and a little sand, sprinkle them overhead, 
and over them with a bell-glass, putting them 
ia a shady corner of the greenhouse. I remove 
this glass every day for a few' minutes, and give 
them a sprinkling. In five or six weeks there 
are signs of growth, and then I remove the bell- 
glass, still keeping them slightly in the shade, 
and in the following January pot them off in 
single pota. I have scarcely any failures, and 
the cuttings thus treated last year are now strong 
plants, throwing up one or two fine blooms on 
each.—M. D., Frome. 

5039.— Roses not Blooming.— To flower 
Roses well they must get plenty of sun, air, and 
good food, and we should imagine that your 
tree does not get its due amount of these 
essentials. Very probably your Vines give too 
much shade and hinder the wood from maturing 
as it should do, in which case there is but 
little prospect of success. We would counsel 
you to well feed the Rose all through the sum¬ 
mer with liquid manure. In November thin 


out the weakly wood and cut the shoots into 
about two-thirds of their length, giving manure 
water as soon as growth commences. The great 
poiut is to induce luxuriant growth, and ripen 
the same by exposing as much as possible to 
sun, admitting air freely during the early 
autumn months.—J. C. B. 

5042. — Fly and Caterpillars on 
Roses. —If you allude to the grub that infests 
the Rosebuds when opening we cannot hold 
out any hope of destroying it otherwise than 
by hand-picking. The trees must be gone over 
every day and the grubs picked off. Green-fly 
may be killed by dissolving 4 oz. of soft soap in 
1 gal. of water, straining it, and syringing some 
two or three days running. Colonies of cater¬ 
pillars that prey upon the foliage may be dis¬ 
lodged by syringing with the same.—J. C. 

5158.—Banksian Roses not Bloom¬ 
ing. —I am afraid “ M. A.G.” will have to 
remove his Rose to a more exposed aspe'et ; a 
north east aspect will suit it much better than 
the one it is now in. It won’t bear the knife. 
You must get rid of dead or old wood by break¬ 
ing it off with finger and thumb. There is a 
plant of the above Rose at Enfield Chase, 
growing on its own roots about 30 ft. from a 
wall on the north-east side, blooming every 
ye>»r luxuriantly, and at Ballater, Scotland, in 
very exposed situations the Banksian Rose 
blooms well. It likes good loam to grow in, 
and mulchings in the spring with rotten farm 
manure. If “ M. A. G. removes this as above, 
and puts a strong plant of Rose La France in 
its place, he will have a delightful scented 
Rose, and one that will bloom from June to 
December.—J. Simmins. 

5142.- -RoseLeaves Ourling.-Roseleaves 
curl because maggots have taken up their resi¬ 
dence in them, and the action of the insects 
provoke this curl. They also curl from the 
action of green-fly or aphis, and also from cold 
and a low temperature ; they sometimes also 
curl from drought at the roots, or when sharply 
cut by cold winds. If you think the roots are 
dry give a good soaking, and cover the soil with 
strong fresh manure. To induce new and robust 
growth is the best thing to do now.—A. D. 

60 3 .— Roses for Conservatory —We think that 
you could not do better than plant Gloire de Dijon, the 
flneBt light-coloured Rose grown, and the foliage ia large 
and handsome. Pi ince Camille de Rohan is a good 
crimson that would, we think, suit you.—J. C. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

CARNATIONS, PINKS, AND PICOTEES. 
Layering is the best mode of propagating Car¬ 
nations when grown in beds ; but the operation 
requires to be performed with some nicety. At 
the end of July or beginning of August, a 
quantity of light matter, consisting chiefly of 
leaf mould ana sand, should be got ready ; and 
a dressing of this, about 2 in. thick, must be 
laid round each plant. The layers are rooted in 
this, therefore the compost should be sufficient 
to embrace them all. The shoots intended to be 
layered should then be selected, aud should be 
divested of their leaves, so as to leave a few 
inches of their stems bare. A split, extending 
through two joints of the bare stem, must then 
be carefully and evenly made up the centre 
of the Bhoot. This leaves one-half of the 
stem attached to the old plant, and the other 
half protruding like a small tongue, which must 
be pressed out, so that the edges of the cut part 
may rest in the soil. It is necessary to place a 
peg close to the base of the layer, so as to keep it 
in position. Another spadeful or two of the 
mixed material must then be placed above the 
other, so as to cover all up to the bottom leaves 
of the layers, and a good watering should be 
given, after which no more attention is needed 
until they are well rooted. Some plants will 
supply a dozen or more shoots suitable for 
layering, which ia not too many; while others 
may not have more than one or two. Pegs 
made from the common Bracken are the best I 
have used for pegging them with, and they 
decay quickly in the soil when no longer required . 
As soon as the young plants are rooted sufficiently 
to lift with plenty of ball, the stem which unites 
the young plant with the old must be cut with 
a knife. When lifted, they should be planted 
6 in. apart each way in a cold frame, in which 
some sandy soil has previously been placed to 


the depth of 4 in. They must be kept close for 
a few days after being newly put in ; but when 
established, full air may be given them, except¬ 
ing in wet or frosty weather, when they should 
be protected. During damp weather mildew 
sometimes attacks them ; and this has to be 
exterminated by sprinkling sulphur over the 
affected parts. Little water is needed at the 
root throughout the winter, and decayed leaves 
should be clipped, but not pulled ; for, being 
very tough, tne stem is frequently injured and 
the roots disturbed in this way. If bad weather 
necessitates their being kept close during winter, 
they must be well exposed before being planted 
out, or they will be shy in starting into growth. 
Beds or borders intended for their reception 
should be manured with strong dung and deeply 
dug in autumn. About the end of March the 



How Carnations are Layered 


surface should be stirred up and well broken 
with a fork ; and if the soil be dry enough, the 
young plants may be brought from the frame 
with balls intact, and planted out early in April. 
The soil must be firmly pressed about the roots ; 
and if cold cutting winds prevail afterwards, a 
few Spruce branches inserted in the bed here 
and there amongst the plants help greatly to 
protect them. The soil must be kept clear of 
weeds in summer, and the only attention tho 
plants stand in need of when in full growth is 
staking and tying the flower-spikes. If neglected 
in this respect they are very liable to get broken, 
as the stems are small and brittle, and the 
blooms large and heavy. What I have said 
regarding the Carnation is applicable to Pinks 
and Picotees ; the latter name has arisen from 
the marking in the flowers, and the only differ¬ 
ence which I know of in Pinks is that they 
require to be layered about a month earlier than 
the Carnation ; and, instead of being kept in 
frames during the winter, they should be planted 
in September into the position they are intended 
to occupy the following season. J. M. 


Anagallises.—These are beautiful hardy 

annuals belonging to the Primrose family. They 



Auagallis liuifolia. 


are lovely dwarf plants, suitable for edgings to 
beds ; they also make excellent pot plants, and 
are very effective in small rockeries. The seed 
may be sown any time from March till July, 
the later sowings to be made in pots and put 
into a greenhouse or window in autumn. They 
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are shown in such fine character as to astonish 
those not in the habit of seeing tho Verbena 
grown as an exhibition plant. The specimens, 
which are cultivated in large pots and of con¬ 
siderable size, are laden with a profusion of good 
trusses of bloom, the produce of one season, 
from cuttings struck in March. When well 
rooted they are potted into small pots, and are 
afterwards repotted into two sizes larger ; when 
these are filled with roots they are shifted into 
their blooming pots, often from 8 in. to 10 in. 
in diameter. The leading shoots are stopped 
two or three times in order to produce six or 
eight strong shoots, and, aB the trusses of buds 
appear, all are removed except the terminal 
buds, as they rarely, if ever, produce fine pips. 

To ensure a good head and succession of 
bloom, a strong growth is encouraged, es- 
necially shoots from tho base of the leading 
flower-stjm, as they are found to produce 
trusses equal to those of the leading shoots. 
During wet weather the plants are placed under 
glass to protect them from harm in that direc¬ 
tion, and when the flowers are expanding they 
need to be protected from the sun. The best 
soil is loam, leaf mould, and peat in equal pro¬ 
portions, with a sprinkling of guano thrown 
among it. This gives a free, light, open soil, 
and the pots should be well drained. 

When grown out-of-doors the Verbena should 
have liberal treatment; a dry, open border 


{ ;row well in any common garden soil. The 
)est kinds are, A. grandiflora Breweri, intense 
blue ; Impi5ratrice Eugdnie, bright blue edged 
with white ; linifolia, fine blue, very dwarf; 
Napoleon III., maroon ; and sanguinea, bright 
ruby. A packet of mixed seed gives a good 
variety. 

The Olammy Lychnis.— This is one of 
those old-fashioned hardy flowers that has in a 
great measure been banished from our gardens 
during the last few years. Here and there one 
oomes across large patches of it, generally speak¬ 
ing, in cottage gardens, rarely, indeed, where 
gardening is supposed to be carried out with 
spirit* It is time that this beautiful flower 
should bo rescued from such unmerited 
oblivion, and be once again accorded its true 
place in our gardens. I have just been admiring 
a tuft of it bearing some two dozen flower- 
spikes, each one laden with numerous lovely 
blooms of that bright yet soft shade of pink of 
which the eye never wearies. Perfectly double 
as the flowers are, there is yet nothing of for¬ 
mality about them, and in a cut state they last 
a long time, and harmonise well with other 
things.— J. Cornhill. 

Yellow Pimpernel.— I was struck with 
the beauty of this plant when walking in a 
wood lately. The next day I saw it growing 
with greater luxuriance in another wood. This 
time it was on a bank of rather stiff soil, and 
where it had plenty of moisture. I was so 
pleased with it that I took up a few roots and 
planted them in a shady part of my rockery. 
They did not suffer at all by removal, and con¬ 
tinue to bloom profusely. Any of your readers 
who have abandoned the idea that because a 
plant grows wild in their own country it is 
therefore worthless, and who w ish to have this 
plant for an addition to a shady nook, may 
easily identify it, for it is a counterpart of the 
well known scarlet Pimpernel, but with bright 
yellow flowers, which remain expanded both in 
sunshine and in shade.—T. G., Watjord. 

Culture of Squills (Scillas).—The cul¬ 
ture of Squills in the outdoor garden is by no 
means difficult. If planted at the depth of a 
few inches when the bulbs are at rest—that is, 
early in the autumn—in any good garden 
soil, if not too heavy, and if, when once es- 


6145.— Cultivation of Wild Pansies.— No doubt 
wild Pansies can be improved, as the common Viola 
tricolor is held to be the original parent of our 
present garden kinds. We fail, however, to see what is 
to be gained by working from the wild Pansy, as It will 


VERBENAS. 

Verbenas have long been favourites because of 
the many uses to which they may be put. In 
many parts of the country, especially in the 


Italian hybrid Verbena. 


west of England, Verbenas rank high 


west of England, v erbenas rank high as ex¬ 
hibition plants ; they are shown in the form of 
specimens in pots, and also in a cut state, much 
in the way in which Roses are shown. They 
are cultivated with comparative case ; out-of- 


quite late in the autumn ; and if the lustre of 
the flowers happen to become dimmed by a 
storm, a hurst of sunshine quickly restores their 
lost beauty. As to where and by what succes¬ 
sive steps Verbenas have become improved, it is 
not necessary to allude. As in tho case of other 
flowers, their present fine development is, 


rrom the Continent have come many tine 
varieties, and we have also some excellent kinds, 
the produce of English-saved seed. 

For flower garden decoration, a few of the 
best will be found to be Celestial Blue, Crimson 
King, Edwin Day, cerise ; Firefly, vivid scar¬ 
let ; James Birbeok, shaded pink ; La Grande 
Boule de Neige, pure white ; Mrs. Mole, lav- 


Auricula-eyed Verbena. 


The Grape may even yet be called a neglected 
fruit as regards open-air culture, for, although 
no fruit is grown so largely or so well under 
glass, I question if the merits of any have been 
so systematically ignored on open walls. The 
best examples aro usually found on cottages, 
where, on warm gable-ends, in many cases pro¬ 
tected by an overhanging thatched roof, fine 
crops aro produced year after year ; and in 
favourable autumns the luscious sweetness of 
this fruit forms one of the greatest delicacies 
obtainable at rural desserts, and even in bad 
seasons a really good wine is made from the 
produce, though in a partially ripened condition. 
Much, however, might be done in the w'ay of 
pruning and training to assist the earlier ma¬ 
turation of the fruit. 

Aspect aod Soil.— In the first place, 
if a favourable wall be at command, viz., one 
that gets a maximum of sunshine, or an aspect 
facing between south-west and south-east, the 
soil should be well broken up by deep trenching 
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early in autumn, and if poor, some decayed 
manure, or, in preference, some loads of fresh 
turfy loam, should be added; as a rule, however, 
soil that has been in cultivation will be found to 
be quite rich enough for open-air Vines, as 
suocess depends more on getting moderately 
strong growths well matured than in producing 
an unnaturally luxuriant growth. 

Planting. —If the Vines are in pots, they 
may be planted out at almost any season of the 
year, but the roots should be thoroughly separa¬ 
ted. If in leaf, shading for a few days will be 
advantageous, and tiny should have a damping 
overhead, which will quickly start them into 
active growth. Bat aB they may safely be 
lented any time during what is called the 
ormant season, the best plan would be to 
perform that operation as soon after the fall of 
theleat as possible. If a good-named variety 
be not available, the best plan is to get a layer 
that is well rooted from a Vine that produces 
good crops in the neighbourhood. Young, ripened 
shoots of one year’s growth, if brought down from 
the wall and partially buried in the earth, will 
make good rooted plants the following season. 

Sorts. —As regards sorts, the Sweetwater 
and Muscadine for white or rather yellowGrapes, 
and the Esperione and Miller’s Burgundy for 
black, will succeed in ordinary situations ; Black 
Prince also always colours well and produces fine 
bunches. 

Training. —As regards training, the principal 
point is to keep the main shoots a good distance 
apart, so that when they produce fruiting spurs 
they may have room to fully develop their foliage 
without the shade becoming so dense as to en¬ 
tirely darken the wall, as it is the latent heat 
that is absorbed by the wall during sunshine, 
and that is again given of! when the atmosphere 
gets colder than the temperature of the wall, 
that is of benefit to the Vines. The leading shoots 
should be nailed or tied to strong supports in the 
wall as they progress in growth, as, being 
brittle, they are easily broken off by rough winds. 
The bearing shoots should be stopped at one 
joint beyond the bunch, and only one bunch 
should be left on a shoot. Some varieties, es¬ 
pecially the Sweetwater, are so prolific, that 
they produce three times as many bunches as 
they can bring to perfection, and not only the 
bunches but the berries in them need thinning 
if good frnit be desired. All lateral weakly 
growths should be kept pinched off, as they only 
shade the principal foliage. A very common 
notion prevails that removing the foliage in dull, 
sunless summers will promote the ripening of 
the fruit ; but this is a mistake, and when 
carried to excess not only spoils the crop, 
but quite paralyses the Vine, cheeking the 
ripening of the wood on which future crops 
depend. j 

I have seen hundreds of good flower, vegetable, 
and mixed fruit gardens managed by amateurs, 
but, as a rule, their walls have presented an un- j 
profitable aspect. The reason of this is that 
usually the best positions are assigned to 
Peaches, Apricots, and Cherries, which, if 
carried safely through the flowering period, are 
still liable to have their foliage more or less de¬ 
stroyed by insect pests, to the attaoks of which 
they at length either wholly or partially suc¬ 
cumb, while if the same amount of labour were 
expended on that portion of the wall space 
devoted to Vines, far more fruit fit for dessert 
would be the result. Nothing repays a little 
extra care better than the Grape Vine ; even in 
seasons when all who allowed their wall Vines 
to take their usual haphazard course have been 
complaining of the inclemency of our autumns i 
and the non-ripening of their fruit, others, who 
really paid attention to Grape culture, have had 
satisfactory results. I have seen very good 
examples of Black Hamburghs grown by 
amateurs who made a speciality of their Vines. 

Pruning, Insects,&o.—Out-of-door Vines 
enjoy comparative immunity from insect pests, 
and they are less afflicted by disease than most 
fruit-bearing trees, while as respects longevity, 
as they root readily from any portion of the 
ripened wood, it is quite possible to keep a wall 
furnished with fresh bearing wood on its roots 
by layering Bhoots in succession at the base of 
the parent Vine ; in fact, one of the most im¬ 
portant points in Vine. culture is to keep a 
succession of young bearing wood from base to 
summit, for although the class of Vines suitable 


for open walls is of such a fruitful nature as to 
produce plenty of bunches under the most 
primitive kind of pruning and training, the 
most casual observer will note that the finest 
fruit is on the previous year’s wood. Therefore, 
at the winter pruning, some of the oldest rods 
should be annually taken out to allow 
space for an equal number of young 
rods to be trained in. Perhaps the greatest 
enemy open-air Vines have is mildew, from 
which, in some seasons, they suffer severely; 
but sulphur carefully dusted amongst the leaves 
on the first sign of its appearance will generally 
be found efficacious in checking it. I feel con¬ 
fident that even those who have small gardens 
would do well to turn their attention to outdoor 
Grape culture, which would yield good returns 
for the labour expended on it during, at least, 

I average English summers. J. G. 


SUMMER PRUNING FRUIT TREES. 

In the case of espaliers, or indeed any other 
trained or restricted fruit trees, summer pruning 
or pinching assumes very great importance, from 
the power and control it gives the cultivator 
over the trees. Should the bottom branches of 
the trees show any signs of weakness, leave 
them unpinched for a season or two, but pinch 
more closely and assiduously the stronger-grow¬ 
ing parts, to divert the flow of sap into the 
weaker parts. By pinching the growing shoots 
of trees the flow of sap may be turned into any 
direction in the same way that the flow of water 
can be regulated by a tap attached to a water- 
pipe. Pinching a shoot stops the flow, whilst 
leaving it unpinched encourages the flow in that 
direction. 

The question of summer pinching is deserving 
of very close study, not only in its application 
to fruit trees generally, but the best mode of 
treating each particular tree should be separate¬ 
ly considered. There is too much variation in 
the strength of fruit trees to permit all to be 
treated exactly alike, without in some cases 
causing derangement in the health of the trees ; 
for whilst the strong grower must be repressed, 
it may be necessary to leave the weakly one 
untouched, and even by further means to en¬ 
courage growth. Pincning, quite as much as 
root-pruning, enables the growing power to be' 
repressed, and in a more natural and less hurtful 
way, because the check can be given gradually 
and at the right time. 

In most cases summer pruning is delayed too 
long, often till the young shoots are 1 ft. or more 
long, and are getting firm at the base, and then, 
perhaps, they are cut back to three or four 
buds. But during the time of this rapid exten¬ 
sion of wood the roots have felt the stimulating 
effect of so much foliage, and as in many cases 
cultivation is carried on almost up to the trunks 
of the trees the roots have no chance but to 
strike downwards ; and as this occurs year after 
year the system of the tree gets out of order and 
refuses to bear fruit or blossoms, and of course 
when that condition is arrived at the only 
remedy is to lift, root-prune, and re-plant ; but 
if the growth had been attended to earlier, a 
regular steady root-action would have been 
carried on in proportion to the growth, for there 
is always a reciprocity of action between roots 
and branches, and when the latter are encouraged 
or allowed to extend themselves, the roots, to 
meet the heavy demand made upon them, must 
descend into the moiBt subsoil; and when that 
takes place, nothing but watery, unripe wood 
will be produced till the tree is lifted out of 
the cold stratum, and its roots brought baok 
nearer to the surface. In the meantime there 
is a season or two lost, and there is a possibility 
of the roots being trimmed in too much, and 
then the tree will require a year or two to re¬ 
cover its proper healthy ana vigorous tone. 

In dealing with a well-balanoed tree, the most 
reasonable way of proceeding would be to com¬ 
mence pinching when the longest shoots had 

f rown 7 in. or 8 in., and shorten them back to 
ve or six buds, going over them at intervals 
of three or four days until all were pinched or 
shortened back, making the time extend over 
three or four weeks. In this way no undue 
pressure would be placed on the roots, and the 
tree would be maintained in a healthy and 
vigorous state through both roots and branches; 
the sap that ran to waste in watery spray would 
be diverted into forming fruit-Duas, and an 
early fruit-bearing habit formed that would tend 


still farther to check any undue development of 
useless wood. When summer pinching is in¬ 
telligently and well carried out, there is only in 
extreme cases any necessity to resort to root- 
pruning. __ 


5144.—Blaok Cluster Vine.— The Black 
Cluster Vine is, without doubt, the freest to 
ripen in the open air of all black-fruited kinds, 
and rarely fails to do so in ordinary summers 
throughout the midland and southern counties. 
That it ought to ripen well in a cool house in 
the north seems obvious, as with a house, though 
unprovided with artificial heat, the ordinary 
outdoor heat is obtained quite a month earlier, 
and retained quite a month later. We advise 
you to give both that and the white Sweetwater 
a trial. The Black Cluster Grape is the favourite 
wine-producing Grape of Champagne and Bur¬ 
gundy, and also on tne Rhine. 

Raspberry Culture. — In Gardening, 
May 7, a correspondent remarks that in the 
case of fresh-planted canes we must not expect 
a good crop for three years, and that it takes a 
year for them to get established. I must beg 
respectfully to disagree with him, my experi¬ 
ence, although an amateur, being entirely dif¬ 
ferent, as the following will show. About two 
years ago I changed my residence in the early 
spring, my Raspberry canes at that time being 
just bursting into leaf, and, wishing to save 
them, I accordingly dug them up with little or 
no care, and had them taken to my new garden 
and planted, and although they received a 
slight check, the result was that the same sea¬ 
son I had an enormous crop of fruit of splendid 
quality ; in fact, the canes were entirely laden 
with fruit. This, I think, will prove that there 
are exceptions to every rule.— W. Bennett. 

Strawberry Runners for Forcing.— 
Pieces of turf 2 in. thick, and of such a size ae 
to admit of their being conveniently put into 
fruiting pots, if sunk in the ground just deep 
enough to allow them to be covered, and the 
runners firmly pegged in the centre, will ba 
found an expeditious mode of obtaining fine, 
healthy plants for forcing. If the turf be dry, 
it should be soaked in a tub before it is 
used.— S. 

4962.— Disease in Pear Tree.— It is dif¬ 
ficult to assign a cause for the unsatisfactory 
condition of the tree. Perhaps the situation us 
at fault, though we think that the main cause 
lies at the roots. We would mulch the roots 
with litter, which will tend to bring them more 
to the surface. A fine summer may set all to 
rights.—C. 


VEGETABLES. 


Winter Spinach.— When sown on a dry, 
warm border, about the middle of August, 
this is a valuable crop. It should either be 
sown thinly, or be thinned out at two opera¬ 
tions—first, by drawing the hoe through it in 
the same way as Turnips are hoed out, and then 
a short time afterwards singling out the plants 
by hand to 7 in. or 8 in. apart. If the supply be 
required mainly for winter, it is better not to 
pick any leaves off in autumn, as that would, 
m a measure, retard and weaken the growth. 
If the plants have been allowed to grow on un¬ 
checked, there will be an almost unfailing 
supply in winter, which will prove invaluable 
in a season like the present. I have never 
known frost injure the prickly-seeded variety 
when grown on a warm, well-drained soil. 
Where green vegetables are much required, 
winter Spinach should be made a speciality, as 
it is sure to be in demand, and may be relied 
upon often when other crops fail in severe 
winters.—E. 

Transplanting Onions in Spring.— 
Onions are often sown too early in autumn, 
and, as a oonsequenoe, are rendered more liable 
to bolt in spring. Some allowance should be 
made for latitude, but in most places the end 
of August will be early enough to sow Onions 
for transplanting. With the view of securing 
bulbs for summer use, I have at various times 
tried to ascertain, by experiment, if there were 
any advantage in transplanting at any particu¬ 
lar period, or whether the autumn-planted 
crop, or those transplanted in February or 
Maroh, did the beet j and I have come to the 
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oonolttsion that, except on dry, warm soils, the 
beat time to transplant is in March, as early as 
possible after the first of the month. The re¬ 
moval from the seed bed to fresh, well-prepared 
land tends to encourage very rapid develop¬ 
ment and secures mild-flavoured bulbs. To 
obtain very large bulbs they must have plenty 
of apaoe—9 in. or 10 in. square for each plant 
will not be too much, and this distance per¬ 
mits of the hoe being used freely in the early 
stages of their growth ; but if Onion beds are 
hoed after the bulbs begin to form, a very care¬ 
ful hand should hold and guide the hoe, as a 
very slight touch from the hoe or any other 
implement may break the skin of the fast- 
swelling bulbs, and cause damage or deformity. 
In securing large bulbs for exhibition or other 
purposes, rich top-dressings, accompanied by 
frequent waterings in dry weather, will play an 
important part, and must not be neglected by 
those who wish to excel.—H. 

Kitchen Gardening made Easy.— 
For these nine years past, the greater part of our 
kitchen garden has not been dug more than once 
in two years. I find too much digging not only 
hurtful to many vegetables, but very expensive. 
To illustrate the method which I adopt, I will 
begin with early Peas on a south border, which 
I always sow early in November, and let me re¬ 
mark that by rolling the seeds in red lead, the 
mice do not touch them; and, when they 
appear above ground, a small coating of coal 
ashes keeps them warm, and in a great measure 
wards off the slugs; and, lastly, when well above 
ground, I stretch three lines of worsted along 
each row, a plan which keeps off the birds. 
When the Peas come off, which is generally by 
the 1st of July, I stir up the ground with a tool 
which we call a cultivator. I then set the line, 
making holes with a crowbar, and drop into 
them Brussels Sprouts, giving them a good 
watering when planting is completed. These 
stand until March ; we toeat them to a mulching 
of long manure from the stables, which keeps 
them moiBt all the autumn. The first week in 
April we again cultivate the land, and all the 
long manure being now rotten, we mix it with 
the soil. Again we set the line, draw drills 
3 in. deep, and plant Veitch’s Ash top Potatoes. 
These we take all up when ready, level the land 
with a wooden rake, and sow Carrots in the 
middle of July, making the fourth crop, with¬ 
out the use of a spade. The Carrots are not all 
lifted before February, as we take them up as 
required. These Carrots are very different from 
those sown early in spring; they are young, 
tender, and delicious. When all are off, the 
border is then manured heavily and dug deeply, 
ready for another campaign. —K. G. 

Notes on Lettuoe Culture.— To pro¬ 
duce stout and crisp Lettuce requires some care, 
and this is especially necessary during the heat 
of summer. Many select shady situations, but 
the propriety of this course is very questionable, 
at least during some seasons. Lettuces require 
a rich, generous soil, one that is tolerably strong, 
and whioh contains plenty of moisture. Soils 
naturally loamy, or of a somewhat adhesive 
character, produce the finest Lettuce in hot 
weather, or indeed at any period of the year, 
provided no stagnation exists beneath. During 
the summer I obtain the finest crops of Lettuce 
on the ridges between Celery trenches. Suc¬ 
cessions! sowings must be made to provide 
plants for the last four months in the year. A 
sowing should be made about the 25th of June, 
a second about the 10th of July, and a third 
about the 25th of that month. The earliest of 
these sowings will furnish the best supply from 
the open ground, and the produce of the last 
■owing made can be lifted and put into frames 
as soon as danger or frost severe enough to 
injure them is apprehended. Where there is 
frame accommodation, another sowing should be 
made during the first week in August, the young 
plants from which should be transplanted in 
cold frames or pits, where they can be protected 
with glass during winter for an early spring 
supply ; for if they get beyond a certain size, 
they will not stand without protection. The 
best variety for these sowings is the true Bath 
Cos ; it is very hardy, and very crisp and good. 
It is not advisable to sow the tender summer 
varieties afeer the beginning of July, for they 
are apt to suffer from damp when the cold and 
damp nights of autumn set in | and tha tenderer 
and more blanched they are the more susoeptible 


they will be of being injured. The crop for early 
spring use should be sown about the 20th of 
August. These will be ready to transplant by 
the middle of September. Part of the plants 
should be planted on an old exhausted Cucum¬ 
ber bed for early use, and the others planted at 
the foot of a south wall to produce the first spring 
supply in the open ground. Those planted in 
the open will require no further attention until 
March, except occasionally stirring the soil and 
removing fallen leaves. In cases of severe 
frost, a few evergreen branches might be placed 
over them, to prevent them from being severely 
injured, which makes them later before they are 
fit for use. Lettuces require plenty of water 
in dry weather, and they rejoice in liquid manure; 
but this should not be supplied too near the 
time of using them.—R. A. 

How to Grow Fine Parsley.— Sow 
the seed towards the end of August in com¬ 
paratively poor, but well-drained soil; and if 
circumstances prevent such selection, choose 
the ground which comes nearest to it. It may 
be sown either in lines where it is to remain, 
or in seed-beds ; but in any case it must be 
transplanted, for Parsley succeeds much better 
aud lasts longer in that way than by any 
other method. It will be fit to transplant in 
March, and should then be put in whatever 
positions it is desired it should remain. The 
plants so transplanted will be found excellent 
to put into pots and boxes for the winter, as is 
the rule in gardens where a winter Supply of 
Parsley is indispensable in all weathers, or for 
any other purposes for which Parsley is used. 
Edgings of Parsley near a dry walk or alley are 
desirable for the convenience of picking when 
the ground is soft and sticky, and will not 
admit of being walked upon without clinging 
to the feet, ana being thus brought on to the 
walks.—C. S. 

5060.— Mercury or Good King 
Henry. —“One from the First” must be in a 
mistake when he recommends Mercury as a 
vegetable, as Mercury (Mercurialis perennis) is a 
poisonous plant. I have no doubt he means 
Goosefoot (Chenopodium Bonus Henricus), which 
is of a different family, and not at all allied to 
Mercury. I have never seen King Henry used 
as a vegetable, but I know where to find it, and 
shall have atrial of it.— R. Walker. [Chenopo¬ 
dium Bonus Henrious is what is known as 
English Mercury.—E d.] 


House and Window Gardening. 

Duration of Out Flowers.— Having 
often seen inquiries about these, I think a few 
words may be nsefnl to some of your readers. 
Those who like me have from twenty to thirty 
vases in their rooms, and no servants to attend 
them, know how impossible it is to change the 
water daily and cut off stalks. My flowers 
keep from one to nine weeks, according to 
texture. A piece of charcoal in each vase keeps 
the water perfectly fresh. If shrubs, Lilacs, 
Syringas, Ac., are used, I break up the ends, 
tearing some of the bark off; but tnia is only 
necessary with hard-wooded things. Roses, 
such as Celine Forestier, Paul N6ron, Souvenir 
de la Reine d’Angleterre, Gloire de Dijon, 
from one week to ten days ; Gladioli, till the 
best bud at the top is open ; Pseonies, one week 
to two ; white double May, ten days; 
Cyclamens, five weeks; Chrysanthemums, 
Phlox Drummondi, Paris Daisies, Geraniums, 
one month to ten weeks; Hound’s-tongue 
(Cynoglosaum), a very handsome plant, a 
fortnight; Horse Daisies, a fortnight; Ccw- 
slips, one to three weeks ; Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Snowdrops, and the Lily tribe generally from a 
week to ten days; Camellias, two to three 
weeks. I never keep flowers near a lamp or 
fire ; both are far more injurious than warm 
water or broken stalks.—A. B. T. 

4948.—Plants In Windows. —The flower¬ 
ing Begonias mentioned may be grown very well 
in a room not too dose in the summer. They 
do not like too muoh confinement, and air should 
be admitted to them daily when the weather is 
warm. Fuchsia procumbens would do in an 
airy situation better out-of-doors than in during 
the summer months ; it likes plenty of sun ana 
air. There is no better sabjeot for growing in 
water than the Cape Pond weed,—J.O. B. 


INDOO R PL ANTS. 

NOTES ON AURICULAS. 

My experienoe in growing these attractive 
plants (whioh only want to be better known to 
become more popular than at present) may en¬ 
courage others. 

About three years ago I saw a few varieties 
in our market (the first I had seen for many 
years) and bought about four alpines in pots. 
Finding I could manage these I bought more the 
following year, and so began with about 12. 
To these I added a dozen seedlings which I pur¬ 
chased, from which, however, I only got one 
good one. In the meantime I raised a few 
score seedlings myself, procured from seed 
obtained at several shops as widely apart aa 
possible, to get as great a variety as I coaid. I 
have, after some failures, bloomed about 3 doz. 
this season, and some two-thirds of them worth 
growing again—several very good. 

My plants during the whole of last winter, 
severe as it was, had no protection beyond the 
glass of a cold frame, and though they looked 
very queer in January, yet aa soon as they were 
top-dressed growth began, and by April 10 
I had flowers, and soon afterwards a small 
frame ful which were admired by all who saw 
them. 

I had been under the impression that these 
plants could only be grown m a stiffish soil, but 
now find that in pots and in a cold frame they 
will grow well in light soil with proper atten¬ 
tion as to watering, ventilation, Ac., but I have 
not as yet been able to grow them well out-of- 
doors, our soil being light and sandy—our east 
coast climate very ary—and my garden subjected 
to every wind that blows. 

My ohief frame is 4 ft. by 3 ft. raised about 
1 ft. from the ground on iron legs with tin caps 
to prevent snails, Ac., getting in. The bottom 
consists of 2-in. wide bars 1 in. apart for drainage 
and to admit air when wind or rain prevents my 
opening the frame at the top. 

The soil I use is leaf mould, old bed manure 
well rotted, ordinary garden soil, and a rood 
dash of coarse sand. I repot when the seed has 
ripened and top dress in February with light 
soil and rotten manure in equal quantities. 

The bloom may be kept up, I think, for two 
months by having some of the plants kept baek 
in spring, and by shading those in bloom. Good 
reliable seed is not easy to get, but I intend 
trying to hybridise for myself next year, and 
alxall be glad of some hints as to crossing colours, 
Ac. 

These remarks do not apply to the florists 
green, grey, or white-edged show flowers, 
although I am beginning to aspire even to them. 

Derby Dilly. 


PINKS SUITABLE FOR WINTER 
FLOWERING. 

These are most useful for furnishing flowers 
early in spring, and, indeed, in the case of 
some of the most precocious among them as 
early as Christmas. This section of Pinks is 
not as vet a very large one, bat all the varieties 
belonging to it possess the merit of being 
most useful and well diversified both in character 
and colour. They consist of the old Anne 
Boleyn, yet a good, useful variety ; the Pad¬ 
dington Pink, deep purple aud white, and 
Rubens, dark purple, a variety of a dwarf and 
free habit. These have been in the possession 
of florists for many years, but they have been 
supplemented by improved varieties, repre¬ 
sented by Lord Lyon and Derby Day. Lord 
Lyon is a very fine, free growing and flowering 
variety ; the flowers large, full, and of a deep, 
rosy-purple colour, and very distinct. Derby 
Day is a large, full flower, the ground colour 
deep pink, neavily laced with bright red 
vigorous in growth, and of a free habit. Lee ’a 
coccinea is a Dright scarlet—the colour being a 
great acquisition in forcing Pinks ; the flowers 
are large and full, the habit dwarf and vigorous. 
The plants scarcely get beyond 1 ft. ia height, 
and they flower with great freedom. Lady 
Blanche Gibbons is a fine, pare white Pink, of 
good size, free habit, and it has the good pro¬ 
perty of not bursting, a great defect with some 
Pinks. It is valuable for bouquets, being very 
fragrant. Mr. Pettifer is a dwarf-growing, free* 
blooming Pink, the centre of the flower of which 
is dark, broadly edged with white, and it is 
most useful for outting from. He who would 
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bloom forcing Pinks well in early spring, should 
have them well established in pots early in 
autumn. The size of pot must be regulated by 
that of the plant, but a 6-in. pot will be 
quite large enough for the strongest plants. 

The soil should be a good yellow loam, leaf- 
mould, manure, and a little sand. When 
the plants are potted earlv in autumn, 
they Bhould be put in a cold frame, and kept 
there until well established. When the time 
comes for getting them into bloom, say in the 
early part of February, they should be put in 
quite a moderate temperature, and brought on 
gradually ; for should they be placed in too 
great a heat, the plants will get drawn and 
produce weak flowers. They shouid be kept 
near the glass, and as they begin to throw up 
their flower-stems a little weak manure water 
Bhould be given twice a week. Pinks of this 
kind are propagated by means of cuttings or 
pipings, much in the same way as those of 
ordinary florists’ Pinks, but the operation should 
be performed much earlier in the season. The 
rule is to propagate as soon as pipings can be 
obtained, and it is obvious that the sooner this 
is done the stronger will be the plants by-and- 
by. Cuttings require a sandy soil, and should 
be struck on a gentle hotbed if possible, when 
they soon emit roots; they should then be 
potted singly in small 3-in. pots, gradually 
hardened oil', and finally planted out in the open 
ground for the summer in a well-prepared bed. 
They should be well looked after and kept 
growing, and when potting time has arrived 
they may be lifted ana potted for flowering in 
spring. Daring winter the plants are apt to 
become infested with green fly, which is easily 
destroyed by dipping the plants in Fowler’s 
Gardeners’ Insectioide, mixed as directed by the 
makers. All decaying leaves should be removed 
by means of a pair of scissors, as they sometimes 
communioate aecay to the stems of the plants. 

_ D. 

HOW TO GROW FUCHSIAS IN SMALL 
POTS. 

The pots generally selected for market Fuchsias 
are 5-in. ones, and the result is surprising to 
those who have not experienced what can be 
done with them under such conditions. I feel 
sure that if lovers of flowers generally knew how 
easily Fuchsias may be had in bloom almost the 
whole year round, muoh more attention would 
be paid to their culture in small pots than is now 
given them. Briefly, then, I will endeavour to 
describe the treatment which I have found 
from considerable practice to produce the best 
results. 

Let us suppose that the first batch of plants 
are required to bloom in perfection in March, at 
which time they form most beautiful objects to 
mix with spring flowers in the conservatory or 
for table decoration. The kinds which I have 
found best adapted for early flowering are Mrs. 
Marshall and War Eagle. The cuttings for this 
purpose should be struck in the preceding 
August. They will strike in any close shady 
frame or hand-light. When sufficiently rooted, 
which Bhould be in a very short time, pot them 
off singly into 2£-in. pots, in a mixture of loam 
and leaf soil, with plenty of silver sand, replace 
them in a frame and shade for a few days. After 
this they will bear full exposure to light and 
air, but be sure that they never in any way 
suffer from want of water, as the object in view 
is to secure bushy plants, with green foliage to 
the rim of the pot. 

As soon as they have grown to the height of 
about 3 in. pinch off their points, which will 
induce them to break freely. Keep them well 
syringed and free from all insect pests. Washing 
with Tobacco water is best for tne destruction 
of green fly, as fumigation, if ever so carefully 
done, is apt to cause the loss of the foliage. As 
soon as they are well rooted, shift again into 3- 
in. pots ; and if a cold pit be available, with 
coal ashes to place them on, then this is the 
place of all others in which to grow them well. 
The lights can be moved off altogether at night 
in favourable weather, as they greatly enjoy the 
dew. When the shoots have broken well, and 
grown 1 in. or 2 in., stop fchoni again, so as to 
induce them to form compact little bushes. By 
the end of September they will be ready for 
their final shift into 5-in. pots, aam g, in place of 
leaf soil, about one-third P A T* °f decayed 
manure. Drain the pot• well wath small pieces 


of potsherd, and press the soil moderately firm ; 
replace the plants in the pit, and continue the 
syringe on all fine warm days, with strict atten¬ 
tion to watering, stopping, and cleanliness. 
About the middle of October they should be re¬ 
moved to the greenhouse, the temperature of which 
should range from 50° at night to about 60° in 
the day, according to external circumstances. 
This will be a safe guide for the winter months, 
the object being to keep the plants growing 
slowly the whole time; if they once get stunted 
in small pots, they lose their foliage and become 
comparatively worthless. They snould receive 
their final stopping at the end of December ; 
the points of tne shoots thus taken off make 
excellent cuttings; they strike freely in a Vinery 
or any house in which there is heat, and will 
follow the earliest plants up well, requiring 
treatment in all respects similar; only, as they 
will have the advantage of increasing daylight 
to grow in, they may be kept warmer; and, 
indeed, the quicker they are grown the finer 
will be both flowers and foliage. 

It is well at this season to have a few old 
plants of the best summer-flowering varieties to 
put into heat, from which to obtain a supply of 
cuttings. After this the latter can always bo 
obtained from the stoppings of young plants. 
I would also recommend a batch of cuttings to 
be put in, according to requirements, every 
month until September; by so doing a good 
supply of fresh blooming plants can be had from 
March to December. But to return to the early 



Spray of Double Fuchsia. 

plants; these we will suppose are finally pinched 
m, and are, as they shoula be, bushes about 6 in. 
or 8 in. high from the pot. Increase the 
temperature with the lengthening days, and 
maintain a free, moist atmosphere ; now a little 
weak manure water may be given with advan¬ 
tage. There is nothing whatever better for this 
purpose than clear, weak soot water. Be care¬ 
ful m ventilating to avoid all cold draughts of 
air ; this is a fertile source of mischief to the 
foliage, which, if taken proper care of, is of so 
much beauty and importance. By the first week 
in February the plants will require tying into 
shape; this can best be done by placing one 
strong stick in the centre of the pot and tying 
the shoots to it, so as to form little pyramids. 
They will require frequent attention to this 
matter. As the bloom-buds make their appear¬ 
ance, manure water may be given more frequently, 
and they Bhould be well washed with Tobacco 
water before opening their flowers, taking care 
to syringe well with clean, soft, warm water 
next day, so that no Btains may be left on the 
plants. On bright days shading for a few hours 
will be useful. 

Let us suppose that we are now in March; 
our plants, if all has gone well, will be compact 
little specimens 18 in. to 2 ft. in height, and 
about 1 ft. through, and loaded with fine large 
floweis and deep green shining leaves, than 
which nothing can be more ornamental. All 
the attention which they now require is abund¬ 
ance of water until they fade ana the younger 
plants take their place, when the old ones can 


be thrown away, or, if desired, a few can be kept 
to form large specimens. With the culture of 
these last-named, however, I do not intend to 
deal; my object is simply to direct attention to 
the merits of the plant as a quickly-grown 
object of great beauty in small pots, and withal 
so easy to manage as to be within the means of 
everybody. I do not give a list of varieties, as 
almost all the really good kinds are amenable to 
one system of treatment. I may, however, add 
that kinds having the stiff, branching habit of 
Lady Heytesbury do best without stopping, as 
they form naturally a well-fumiahea punt, 
of course with the support of one stake. The 
two early kinds which I have named are the 
best for late autumn as well as spring work. 
In conclusion, I will say that I feel sure, if the 
few simple rules which I have given for tho 
growth of small specimens of this charming 
plant be carried out, the result cannot fail to 
give much gratification to the grower. H. B. 


The Early Forget-me-not (Myosotis 
dissitiflora) in Pots. —Where spring flowers 
are in demand—and where are they not?— 
this beautiful Forget-me-not is indispensable. 
Anybody with a greenhouse, or even a frame or 
a good light window, may be gladdened by its 
numerous miniature blue star-Bhaped flowers. 
The best way to grow it is to sow the seeds 
thinly on a partially shaded border about the 
end of August, and during the winter lift the 
strongest with balls of earth and pot them into 
4£-in. pots. Place them in a cold frame, ven¬ 
tilate freely, and water when necessary. In 
January move a few at a time into a warm 
light greenhouse.—E. H. 

5157. — Azaleas after Blooming. — 
After the plants have done blooming pick off 
all the withered blooms, then look ana see if 
they are potbound ; if so, shift them into larger 
pots, UBing a mixture of peat and white sand ; 
then put them into a Vinery or some other 
structure with heat ranging between 50° and 
60° at night, with a rise of 6° or S° by day. 
Do not let them suffer from want of water, nor 

J et give too much of it to sour the soil.— 
. M., Monijieth, N.B. 

6012.—Plants for Fernery.— Of flowering 
plants few will thrive wed in the partial shade 
which prevails in a Fernery, but you might 
successfully grow many kindB of Dracaenas, 
Aspidistra lurida variegata, Nertera depress*. 
Saxifrage sarmentosa, India-rubber plants, the 
little Pitcher plants, Cape Sundews, and orna- 
mental-foliaged Begonias.—J. G. 

5066.— Nertera depressa.— The plant 
having got into bad condition, we would ad¬ 
vise you to turn it out of the pan, pull it to 
pieces, and dibble them somewhat closely into 
fresh soil. This should, however, be done in 
March, and the plant encouraged to early 
growth by keeping it warm and close during 
the spring. The plant then comes early in 
flower, ana forms good berries. Do this every 
year, and nice specimens will result therefrom. 
About June place in a cool, shady situation in 
the open air or in a frame. This little plant 
enjoys moisture in abundance, both atmospheri¬ 
cal and at the roots, daring the summer. Be 
sure and give good drainage, so that plenty 
of water oan be given when growth is active. 
— J. C. B. 


Floral DeoorationsatFlowerShows. 
—At the Botanic Fete last Wednesday a marked 
feature was the floral decorations, the peculi¬ 
arity of whieh was that no sign of simplicity or 
unity of design was visible. A false ideal has 
been gradually, but most effectively pursued by 
exhibitors. Where a few vases of flowers care¬ 
fully chosen ought to be there is a crowd of 
flowers, often hundreds, carefully packed to¬ 
gether, and very well disposed to neutralise all 
good effect. The conventional three trumpets 
were everywhere arranged with skill with many 
beautiful plants, and with much waste of time, 
but not one of them would be considered fit to 
be seen in any tasteful house. No first prise 
was awarded by the judges in the principal 
class; and the exhibitor who won the first prize 
in the "not furnished tables” had as many 
flowers on his table as would have sufficed for 
half a dozen tables ! Yet his arrangements were 
so good, that be won the prize. Fewer of hi* 
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smaller vases would have done so easier. A 
complete change is very necessary in such exhi¬ 
bitions if they are to illustrate what is 
considered good taste in su-h compositions in 
the best houses, and not mere crowding of many 
pretty flowers and some of the least desirable 
glass and china designs imaginable. There was 
much costly and pretentious material of this 
fort, for which the best wish one can have is 
that it may at no distant day be broken up and 
form the material for the bottom of a good 
walk. Baskets, brackets, and bullets were as 
bad as they could be. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Japanese Maples.— The delicate, Fern¬ 
like character of the foliage of some of these and 
the beautiful variegation and bright colours of 
others render them beautiful objects for masses 
in contrast with each other, or as single speci¬ 
mens on Grass, and in the sub-tropical garden 
they are also highly effective, the older variety, 
Acer Negundo variegatum, being well known for 
the beautiful effect which it makes in the form 
of dwarf standards, rising above a groundwork 
of Coleus or of plants with similar foliage. Most 
of the kinds are too tender to withstand severe 

•inters in northern climates, but they would 
doubtless grow rapidly sheltered by large trees, 
or n such positions a9 are usually selected in 
gardens for fine-foliaged plants. In room 
decorations the elegantly cut leaves of such 
varieties as Acer polymorphum dissectum or A. 
p. palmatifidum are shown off to excellent 
advantage. As pot plants for conservatory 
decoration they are highly effective, forming, as 
they do, quite a distinct feature, and contrasting 
well with the abundance of flowers usually found 
in such structures during the early part of the 

ear. Being of moderate growth, they might bo 

opt of a serviceable size for decoration in pots 
for many years by simply shaking them out and 
re-potting them in the same sized pots; and 
w hen turned out of doors the pots should be 
plunged in leaves or ashes, as the roots of even 
ti c hardiest plants are more liable to injury 
from extremes of temperature or drought than 
the top growth. 

5040.— Grafting Rhododendrons. — 
Saddle grafting is the best method in the case 
of Rhododendrons, and the proper time to go 
about the work is the month of March. Every 
terminal shoot may, if so desired, be operated 
upon. The scions are to be free shoots from 
healthy plants, and they are to be worked upon 
the stocks, on the wood, not of the previous 
year, but on that made the season before. Cut 
the stock in the form of a wedge, and cut a 
piece out of the scion in such a manner that 
the latter shall fit closely over the stock, tying 
the same firmly on and claying it in the 
ordinary manner of piafting. There is great 
difficulty in grafting Rhododendrons ; a sharp 
knife is indispensable, and the outer l>ark must 
be brought into intimate union.—J. C. B. 

4933.— Climbers for Seashore. —There 
are many plants that could be employed if you 
have any means of training them. Cotoneastor 
microphylla is a neat foliaged evergreen climbing 
shrub that thrives to great perfection near the 
sea. Clematises also do well, and where the 
climate is not too harsh the Passion-flower and 
the golden variegated Euonymus may be used. 
These, of course, do not cling naturally to any 
wall-like surface, but need to be trained and 
tied to a trellis, or nailed, as they advance in 
growth. Ivies and Veitch’s Virginian Creeper 
are about the only plants that we know of that 
need no attention in this respect, but we have 
no experience of their adaptability for the sea¬ 
side. If the quarry face is not too high wo 
would fix wires to it, and then it could easily 
be covered.—J. C. 

5002.—Plants for Small Shrubbery. 
—For the back line we would take Cupressus 
Lawsoniana erecta viridis, Cryptomeria elegans, 
tho Irish Yew and Picea nobilis, all of tolerably 
tree growth, but suitable for a limited space. 
Then there are Biota elegantissima, a gem in its 
way ; Laurustinus, Berberis Darwini, Jamesoni, 
and Fortunei, all beautiful flowering shrubs ; 
also Andromeda floribunda, a fine flowering 
evergreen. The Sweet Bay might also be added 
t j the taller growing subjects, and in a mild 


climate the broad and small-leaved Mj rtles may 
be grown. Some of the Retinosporas should find 
a place in the collection, such as R. obtusa, a 
free growing kind, and R. leptoclada and 
ericoides, both of small proportions and very 
pretty. In order to obtain variety of colour, 
we would mingle with these dark hued ever¬ 
greens some of the golden variegated Euonymus 
and variegated Hollies, such as Golden Queen, 
Watereriana,and the silver-leaved, which have a 
very nice appearance thus situated. There is 
also the golden Retinospora, a lovely little 
shrub; and we would introduce some hardy 
Yuccas and some of the hardy Bamboos, both 
green and variegated. For the front row we 
have the pretty Skimmia japonica, Juniperus 
tamariscifolia, Gaultheria Shallon, and the 
golden and silver variegated Periwinkles for 
carpeting the soil between the shrubs.—J. 
Corniiill. 

5148.—Portugal Laurels Dying.— We 
know of no better method of refurnishing bare 
stems of the Portugal Laurel than by cutting 
them hard back, and thus inducing them to 
break afresh close to the ground. In doing 
this you may have to lose the screen they make 
for a year or two, but the sacrifice made is well 
repaid. The longer the growing tops are left 
in their present Btate the less likely is it that 
the base of the Laurels will get furnished.—D. 



Skimmia fragrans. 


Skimmias.—These are dwarf-growiDg use¬ 
ful evergreen shrubs well adapted for planting 
on rockwork or narrow borders, and also for 
vases and for window decoration. The most 
popular kind is S. japonica, which is one of the 
prettiest, brightest, and most cheerful-looking 
of berry-bearing plants. The foliage is of a 
deep lustrous green, which, not even in the 
most severe winters, loses a particle of its 
freshness, and the intense hue of which brings 
into great prominence the bright red glossy 
berries with which tho plant is thickly studded 
at this period of the year. This Skimmia 
should be planted where it can enjoy partial 
shade and shelter, and where the soil around it 
is never deeply stirred. The plant also forms 
one of the test of subjects for pot culture, 
bushy, well grown little specimens affording an 
extremely refreshing appearance during the 
dullest months of the year. It is surprising 
that it should be so little grown by window 
gardeners, it is so easy to manage during the 
summer months, and forms when in berry a 
pleasing and . seasonable-looking ornament to 
the dwelling. S. fragrans, which we now 
figure, bears a sweet smelling white flower 
tinged with yellow. Its buds appear before win¬ 
ter sets in, and its flowers open in the following 
April. In addition to the two kinds there are 
S. oblata, S. Veitchi, and S. laureola ; all the 
kinds come from Japan. 

Spiraea prunifolia fl.-pl.—I beg to call 
the attention of lovers of flowering shrubs to 
the faot that the Spiraea prunifolia fl.-pl. 


(noticed in an article on Spiraeas in Gardening 
Illustrated recently) has one valuable quali¬ 
fication not therein noticed, viz., that its leaves 
turn the most brilliant shades of crimson early 
in the autumn, and as it will grow comparatively 
under the drip of trees and other shrubs this 
makes it a valuable ornament to shrubberies 
and wild copses.—M. R. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK 


Extracts from a Garden Diary—July 4 to 9. 

Sowing Cucumbers tor late crops. Potting Tree Carna¬ 
tions ; also a large batch of Rosea in good strong loam. 
Planting out Autumn Giant and Self-protecting Broccoli. 
Pulling up all blind-hearted Cauliflowers and Bioccoli, 
and Ailing up their places with good strong plants. 
Planting out a pit with Tender and True Cucumbers. 
Training out and pegging down bedding plants. Staking 
and tying in borders, and clearing away decayed leaves 
and flowers. Taking the nets off Strawberries and 
putting them on Currants. Weeding amongst Leeks and 
giving them a little earthing up. Sowing Spinach. 
Drawing drills for Spinach and well watering them 
previous to sowing. Nailing and tying in all the lending 
shoots of fruit trees on walls and pinching back all the 
breast wood. Potting up President and Sir Charles 
Napier Strawberry runners for forcing. Sowing Sweet 
Basil and Chervil. Potting on Campanula pyramidalis ; 
slso young Cyclamens. Taking up Shallots and Totato 
Onions and laying them out in the sun to ripen. 
Gathering Camomile flowers; also Sweet Bazil, liore- 
houud, and other herbs for drying. Nailing and tying 
in Roses on walls and picking off all dead flowers. 
Wattring all newly planted Broccoli, Cauliflowers, and 
Tomatoes. Sowing Lettuces and Endive. Tying up 
Dahlias and thinning them out where growing to) 
thickly. Earthing up Celery w hen the soil is dry and in 
w orkable condition. Potting off herbaceous Calceolarias. 
Layering Carnations. 

Glasshouses. 

Stove and Greenhouse Plants.— 
Creepers generally grow very luxuriantly this 
month, and will require frequent attention to 
keep them in order. Plants of Stephanotis that 
have flowered should receive a thorough 
cleansing from insects and dust that may have 
got on them while flowering. Young stock of 
Gardenias should now be growing freely, and 
may be gradually inured to cooler treatment 
under lighter shadings. This change will induce 
them to form flower-buds, which will get well 
advanced by tho autumn, when the plants will 
be in proper condition for supplying cut blooms 
during the early winter months. Poinsettias 
now fairly started must bo placed in positions 
close to the glass in warm frames, in order to 
keep them dwarf and stocky. Every gleam of 
sunshine must be allowed to fall on them, com¬ 
bined with very free ventilation. See that they 
do not suffer from want of water at the root 
from this time till their flowering is over, other¬ 
wise they will cast their bottom leaves, and very 
much of their beauty will be lost. Epiphyllums 
will now enjoy a hot, sunny position, but they 
must not be allowed to suffer from lack of water 
to the roots, otherwise the growths shrivel, and 
it will take some time to restore them to plump¬ 
ness. Successional batches of tuberous 
Begonias, Coleus, Balsams, and similar useful 
plants should now be coming forward to take 
the place of those that are past their best. 
Hydrangeas as they pass out of flower should 
be placed in sunny positions outside, and should 
receive treatment similar to that given to Pelar¬ 
goniums, except that a more liberal supply of 
water at the roots will be necessary. All the 
cuttings that can be got from Hydrangeas 
should now be inserted singly in 2^-in. pots and 
placed in a brisk bottom-heat, removing them 
to cooler quarters the moment they are rooted. 
These, if grown on in cool structures close to 
the glass, and kept to one stem, will develop 
fine heads of bloom early next season. The 
placing out-of-doors of the tenderer kinds of 
greenhouse plants may now be proceeded with, 
but really valuable plants will be better left 
under glass for some time. Keep all newly- 
exposed plants well syringed and dewed over to 
assist them in retaining their foliage. 

Perns. —These should now be at their best, 
and the aim should be to keep them in good 
condition as long as possible. Where the 
atmospheric conditions are kept suitable, and 
the plants are not allowed to suffer from want 
of water at the root, they will remain fresh and 
healthy for a long period. The danger to them 
now lies in allowing insects to prey upon them, 
especially scale and thrips. Frequent light 
fumigations will best destroy the thrips, but the 
scale will require removing with a soft brush or 
sponge, which must be carefully handled to 
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avoid damaging the fronds. Attend to potting 
on young free-growing kinds, and any others 
that are required to form specimens quickly. 
The tree kinds will require frequent attention 
during hot weather to keep them well supplied 
with moisture at the roots and over the stems. 
Cieeping sorts will now be making rapid 
progress, and will require regulating frequently 
to keep them to the positions allotted to them. 

Flower Garden. 
Summer-bedding plants will now be growing 
freely, and will require some attention in the way 
of divesting them of old leaves and flowers, more 
especially such as form seed-pods freely, as if 
allowed to remain they quickly bring the flower¬ 
ing season to a close. Such plants as Calceo¬ 
larias that were put out early will now be getting 
fully in bloom. As a rich deep yellow with a 
dwarf floriferous habit we find nothing equal to 
Golden Gem. In masses or lines it is now 
strikingly effective, not a plant of it being over 
1 ft. in height, and it does not go off with the 
disease that plays such havoc with other 
varieties. Continue to peg down trailing plants 
and tie up all large-leaved tall-growing subjects 
before they sustain any injury from the sudden 
and violent storms that usually prevail about 
this date. Where game abounds use soot freely, 
as, in addition to its unpalatablenature.it forms 
an excellent top-dressing. Look out for slugs, 
that sometimes eat the :-oft bark off the stems 
of Petunias before their work is observed. We 
find a mixture of lime, soot, and wood ashes to 
make an excellent dressing for all sorts of plants, 
as in showery weather lime and soot soon lose 
their power to keep off slugs, but if mixed with 
a good proportion of wood ashes, the old dressing 
as washed off the foliage may be worked into 
the surface soil with a hoe, and will greatly en¬ 
courage active rootlets. Beds of herbaceous 
plants, biennials and annuals, will now be very 
gay. The Canterbury Bells are very effective 
in borders. They are best treated as biennials, 
sowing early one year to flower the next, like 
Sweet Williams. The latter are now in fine 
condition in onr naturally strong soil. Most of 
this class of biennials continue to flower for 
several years if the old root be left undisturbed, 
but to get them to anything like perfection, 
young fflants and fresh soil are necessary. I 
weed and roll walks during moist weather, and 
look well to all drains and water-pipes to see 
that they are in working order, as in undulating 
ground heavy falls of rain are often very 
destructive to roads and footpaths, more es¬ 
pecially if the surface is loose or uneven. 


Shrubbery. 

Trees and shrubs of all kinds will now be 
making rapid growth, therefore where well- 
shaped single specimens are an object, all 
double leaders should now be removed, and any 
over vigorous side shoots stopped in order to 
equalise their growth. Where branches over- 
hang or encroach on walks they should now be 
cut back to a joint, as at this season when 
growth is active lateral shoots will quickly be 
formed that will obviate all appearance of any 
pruning that may have been done. Where 
space will permit, single specimens or groups 
of any kind of trees, either evergreen or de* 
ciduous, look best with the lower branches 
resting upon the turf, merely cutting the Grass 
with a scythe amongst them occasionally, as 
the mowing machine is sure to disfigure the 
growing points. The common Lime or Linden 
forms a beautiful single pyramidal tree or 
group, and in early spring the soil under its 
partial shade forms the very best position for 
permanent hardy bulbs. Any recently planted 
trees, portions of which may have died back 
through removal or the severity of the past 
winter, may be pruned out with advantage, as 
the sound portions will be pushing freely into 
growth. Keep down weeds in shrubberies 
before they have produced seed, which, being 
carried by winds to cultivated land, flower¬ 
beds, or walks, soon germinate and become 
troublesome. 

Fruit. 

Vines.—Houses in which Hamburghs are 
colouring and getting well advanced may have 
the ventilators left constantly open, with 
sufficient moisture to prevent the atmosphere 
from becoming dry enough to favour the spread 
of red spider, an enemy whioh should always 
Lave our fitst and most careful attention, its 


appearance on the first leaf being the signal 
for patient sponging with soapy water. The 
application of sulphur to the pipes when hot is 
the most effectual way to check the enemy ; 
but to annihilate it the process must be re¬ 
peated at short intervals, and, setting aside 
the annoyance of seeing the sulphur about the 
pipes, many of the delicate white kinds, like 
the Frontignans, are often completely spoiled 
by the fumes. Examine the inside borders in 
houses that have been cleared of fruit, and 
see that they do not want water ; keep them 
mulched to prevent the surface roots from 
becoming dry, but at the same time guard , 
against Forcing laterals into vigorous grow ths 
by an excess after the wood is ripe. 

Outdoor Fruit.— Layer runners of Straw¬ 
berries both for planting out and growing in 
pots for forcing; keep runners off those that 
have been recently planted, and by supplying 
them with abundance of manure water, a full 
autumnal crop of fruit may be expected. Thin 
out the Bhoots of Raspberries to four or at most 
six to each stool. Persistently apply remedies 
for the extermination of aphides and American 
blight. The affected parts of the trees should 
be painted over with a strong solution of soft 
soap and brine; a single dose usually settles the 
blight. In order to destroy the aphides, pinch 
off all the bad shoots and leaves which it is safe 
to remove, and afterwards apply water, with 
force, as often as convenient, occasionally alter¬ 
nating it by an application of soap-suds or weak 
Tobacco water. Continue to remove or pinch 
back the redundant growth on fruit trees gene¬ 
rally. Any that have hitherto been neglected 
must be done gradually, beginning at the top of 
the tree, and removing a portion at intervals of 
a few days ; none should have their new growths 
tied or nailed in till they are thoroughly free 
from insects. Peaches and Nectarines are now 
making excellent growth ; any strong shoots 
that are taking the lead should be stopped back 
ti a good lateral, allowing that to take the lead; 
it will be less watery, consequently easier 
ripened, and therefore more fruitful; above all, 
do not lay in the wood too thickly, or allow 
the lateral to extend, but pinch out the points 
of these as soon as they have made a couple or 
three leaves. When once commenced the sum¬ 
mer pinohing of fruit trees is a matter that can¬ 
not be neglected without injurious consequences, 
for the fruit spurs having been formed so closely 
in to the main branches of the tree, neglected 
growth completely overshadows them and 
hinders their maturity ; therefore on both wall, 
bush, and pyramidal trained trees keep the 
Bhoots well Btopped back and as closely as pos¬ 
sible from midsummer onwards. 


border, and supports consisting of Birch or 
Hazel twigs should be placed to those coming 
into bearing. Other seed sowing required at 
present are Lettuces, Endive, TurniD, Horn 
Carrot, and small saladingB. Complete the 
thinning out, and, if needs be, the transplanting 
of seedlings of Beet, Lettuces, Parsley, Ac. 
Train out the growth of Gherkins and VegetaWe 
Marrows ; soil up as the roots appear on the 
surface, and well supply them with water. To¬ 
matoes prove most fruitful when confined to 
single stems, and when the side shoots are kept 
pinched back; tie or nail them to wall* 
trellises before they get top-heavy and break 
off. As opportunity offers hoe amongst all 
crops likely to be aided by that operation—one 
which conduces to neatness through the pre¬ 
vention of the growth of weeds. 


Vegetables 
Those who have plenty of ground and do not 
need to double-crop know little of the scheming 
and contriving that those whose demands are 
great and ground limited have to practise, and 
perhaps at no time of the year is the pressure 
greater than now when Broccoli and Kale, Ae., 
are ready for, and, indeed, ought to be planted, 
and no room can be found for them till the 
ground now occupied with early Peas, Potatoes, 
Shallots, Garlic, Ac., can be had ; meanwhile, 
therefore, the Kales, Ac., should be either 
thinned out in the seed-bed or else pricked out 
to prevent a lanky growth, and the moment the 
crops just named can be cleared off it should be 
done, and the ground freed from weeds by hoe¬ 
ing and raking. Digging is not essential, pro¬ 
vided the ground was well dug in the autumn 
for the previous crops, as Broccoli and winter 
Greens generally do best in firm soils. Make 
holes with a crowbar, fill in with fine soil, and 
drench with water to settle it about the roots, 
and they will give no further trouble till earth¬ 
ing is required to keep them from being injured 
through wind-waving. Mildew often attacks 
Peas at this season ; and as there is virtually 
no cure for it when once it has got a footing, 
prevention is clearly the only Way of meeting 
the case, and this can generally be done by 
liberal culture, such as deep trenching, heavy 
manuring, mulching, and watering, and any 
that are to be sown now should be in trenches, 
prepared as for Celery, and at this late period 
early kinds only should be used, and of these 
William the First is one of the bcBt. Mulch and 
stake successional crops, a remark whioh also 
applies to Soarlet Runners. A ohance crop of 
dwarf Frenoh Beans may be sown on a south 


Cucumbers.—The plants in pits and 
houses having broken into a free growth with¬ 
out the aid of fire heat, more care will be needed 
at closing time, otherwise a low stagnant 
atmosphere will result in an attack of mildew, 
which will prove more exhaustive than a heavy 
crop of fruit. To prevent its appearance a 
sharp bottom-heat, with an abundance of warm 
stimulating liquid, will keep the roots right, 
while the free admission of air through the early 
part of the day, draught being avoided, and 
early closing with sun-heat, will produce con¬ 
ditions unfavourable to its gaining a serious 
hold upon the plants. In all cases where it does 
appear dry sulphur must be applied to the parts 
affected, syringed off after the ventilators have 
been closed for a night, and repeated until it is 
destroyed. Red spider, one of the most trouble¬ 
some insects we have to contend with, will most 
likely gain a position on old plants, from wmen 
it will soon spread to others of more value. The 
best and surest remedy for its destruction, 
although apparently tedious, is careful sponging 
with weak soapy water, which completely 
cleanses and preserves every leaf taken in hand; 
but it must be borne in mind that this mode oi 
procedure only applies when the stitch-in-time 
principle is followed up. If once allowed to 
extend, the usual rough and ready system of 
saturating fruit, leaves, stems, and walls with 
the insecticide most in favour is the only 
remedy, when it is needless to say the remedy 
very often finishes that which was commenced 
by the parasite. The same rule applies to green 
fly, which frequently appears in f^mes which 
have been imperfectly cleansed. When the first 
insect is observed, the structure should forth¬ 
with receive a light smoking, which may be re¬ 
peated after two or three days. Light smoking* 
are best, the smoke being made to pass through 
damp Moss to prevent scorching, and 
foliage should be well syringed and shaded be¬ 
fore the sun reaches it the following, morning. 
Where the summer supply is obtained from 
frames, the plants will require dressing over 
three times a week to prevent the growths from 
interlacing. 


town gardening. 

GREENHOUSES. 

Oaloeolarias.—There are two classes of 
these beautiful plantB, both of which are suit¬ 
able for greenhouse cultivation, viz., the 
herbaceous and the shrubby. The former are 
by far the moat attractive, as their blossoms are 
very large, and of very rich and infinitely varied 
colours; and though they are more difficult to 
cultivate, yet are more worthy a place in the 
conservatory, and claim the first place in our 
consideration. They certainly require a great 
deal of care and attention, but they will amply 
repay any amount that may be bestowed upon 
them. We know of no plant that may be made 
to succeed so well in town air as this. The 
great points to be attended in the culture of 
Calceolarias are—never to let them experience 
a check in any way ; to keep them well supplied 
with water; to keep them always as cool aB 
possible, and yet safe from even slight frost; 
and, above all, to maintain them in a clean, 
healthy, and oonstantly growing state, and per- 
fectly free from insects. 

If once these plants get thoroughly dry, the 
aphis or greenfly is almost sure to attack them, 
and then they are soon spoiled. They love 
shade from hot eun, and luxuriate in » moist 
atmosphere, free from drought, and yet with a 
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constant supply of fresh air. Calceolarias are 
far better raised freshly from seed every year ; 
it is almost impossible to keep old plants 
through the winter in town, and though strong 
plants often yield cuttings, which strike easily 
in a close moist frame in September, yet these 
are never so robust as seedlings. Here, as with 
Cinerarias, a good deal depends upon having the 
plants Btrong enough, and yet not too far 
advanced, by the approach of winter. 

We have found that plants of these in pots, 
especially if kept in a house where much fire 
heat is used, to which they have a great dislike, 
are apt to dry up and shrivel, or go off in 
some way; and that by far the best mode of 
keeping them is to have good robust plants, 
2 in. or 3 in. across, well established in large flat 
boxes by November. If you must have large 
plants, and they have been potted in autumn, 
it is better to have them very early, and in 
good large pots (6-in. or 7*in.), and to plunge 
them in moss or hops on a wide shelf in a cool 
greenhouse where only just enough heat is 
used to exclude frost. They may be kept also 
in a cold frame or pit, if the sides are well 
protected by banka of tutf sods, and the glass 
well covered up in frosty weather by plenty of 
thick mats, Ac., and attention paid to water¬ 
ing and ventilation; for Calceolarias are much 
hardier than most people believe, and the less fire 
heat they have the better. If the plants are to 
be potted off before winter, the seed should be 
sown in May or early in June, but if to be 
kept iu boxes and flowered in 6-in. or 7-in. 
pots in May or June, June or July of the pre¬ 
vious year will be soon enough. 

Prepare a pan or box—3 in. or 31 in. deep, and 
7 in. or 8 in. by 12 in. to 16 in. or 18 in. long, is 
a good useful size—by placing § in. of small 
crocks in the bottom (remember to have 
plenty of holes for drainage) ; over the crocks 

8 ut a thin layer of moss or spent hops, and 
len put 1 in. or more of the following compost, 
not sifted, only well mixed and the lumps 
picked out, viz.: equal parts of loam, leaf- 
mould, nice fibrouB peat, and silver sand. Press 
this down firmly, and give a good watering 
through a syringe or fine-rosed pot; then stand 
aside to drain a little. Then spread a layer of 
about £ in. of the above compost, sifted very 
finely, and adding another part of sand evenly 
over the surface; do not water this, but 
press very gently till the surface is quite flat 
and even (we use the back of an iron spoon 
which we employ for such fine work in prefer¬ 
ence to a trowel). Then scatter the seed evenly 
and not too thickly over the soil, give a nice 
dusting of dry sand or very fine soil, or none at 
all, and place the box in a cool frame or hand- 
light under a north wall, or in any cool and 
quite shady place, putting a good layer of 
coal ashes, well watered, for the box to stand 
upon. Place a sheet of glass over the box, and 
shut up the frame or light quite close. Unlecs 
the surface of the soil gets dry, which it should 
not in such a position, do not water till the 
seedlings are up. 

When they appear place the box close to the 
glass, so as to get all the light possible, but no 
sun; and when a little advanced tilt the glass 
a little and give a small Quantity of air. If the 
soil gets dry give it a gooa soaking, very gently, 
* j??.* 1 ,. 80 M n °t to wash out the young plants, 
and if it is too damp and some decay, stir them about 
a little and break up the surface with a pointed 
stick, dust with quite dry silver sand, and give 
more air. The leaves and stems of the young 
plants must be dried sometimes or decay will 
set in, but keep all as moist, though not wet, as 
possible. When they can be handled prick off 
about 1£ in. apart in boxes in the same soil as 
recommended for the seed sowing, but not 
rifted. Keep close for a while and still shaded, 
and when established admit a little air. As 
they strengthen give more air, but not too 
much, and let the sun touch them for an hour 
or two morning and evening, so as to harden 
them and enable them to stand the winter. 

Before they get crowded here take out every- 
other one and transplant into other boxes, so m 
to have all 3 in. or 4 in. apart; In this state 
thery may be wintered well. Keep cool, light, 
moist, and airy through the winter, and when 
they are getting to touch one another again, say 
in February, tatce as many pots as you want 
from 5 in. to 8 in. or 9 in. in diameter, crock 
them earefully (three or four good sized crocks 
are enough), put in a handful ofhops, and fill up 


with good rich fibrous loam four ports, and 
well decayed manure one part, with a little sand 
only if the loam is very stiff. Use this compost in 
a rather rough state, not broken up too small, and 
if it has been exposed out-of-doors and got well 
frosted previously, all the better, but it must 
not, of course, be in anything like a frozen state 
when used. Do not press it in too firmly, 
leave a hole in the centre of each pot, take up 
each, plant carefully with as much earth 
round the roots as you can get and set in its 
place, filling in a little soil all round so as to 
partially bury the stem. 

If the plants are not to be shifted again, pot 
them rather deep, and leave a little room at the 
top for the addition of a little more soil at some 
future time, as these plants keep putting out 
leaves at the base of the stem, and are bene¬ 
fited by a little earthing up ; but if they are to 
be shifted it does not matter, yet always pot 
rather deep. You may either pot into 5-in. now 
and shift on afterwards to any size, or put 
straight into the blooming pots. When potted 
give each a thorough watering through a fine 
rosed pot, and set on a shelf near the glass. They 
will now grow rapidly, and if they are to be 
shifted again it must be done as soon as ever the 
roots touch the sides of the pots. 

Plenty of water must be given when required, 
and the flower-stalks supported by neat stakes 
when needed. When the flower-buds appear, 
liquid manure, moderately strong, should be 

f iven at each alternate watering. Shade from 
ot sun as the days lengthen. Never let an in¬ 
sect, once seen, stay a moment on a plant, nor 
a dead leaf either. In May or June and July, 
your plants will be the admiration of all, but 
be careful to shade from sun when in flower, as 
it causes the blooms to scorch up very quickly. 

It is of little use to try to keep the old plants 
over till next year, though if you have an extra 
fine one you may propagate it by cuttings, that 
is if you can get any. The best way to do so is 
to plunge the pots m moist, oool fibre or ashes 
in a frame in a shady place, and keep well 
watered or turn out of the pots into a shady 
border of light rich soil. Remember that it is 
often the weaker and later plants that produce 
the finest flowers, so do not throw away a de¬ 
licate looking one ; they often take a start quite 
late, and burst into splendid bloom. But if once 
a plant gets covered with greenfly, it is of no use 
to bother with it any more. 

The shrubby Calceolarias make fine pot plants 
for propagation,Ac. (see p. 47,Vol. III.). There are 
several fine old kinds with beautifully coloured 
blossoms, besides the common yellow and brown 
bedders, but unfortunately they are almost 
forgotten now-a-days, at least one seldom meets 
with them. Treat them much the same as the 
herbaceous kinds, but give a richer soil, and pot 
morefirmly, also afford more sun and air. These 
are easily propagated by cuttings in September 
and October. 

Camellias. —No need for comment upon 
these. Both foliage and flowers are so fine as 
to be unapproached. Directions and remarks 
are given upon page 47, March 26, Vol. III. 
They need a cool, airy, and somewhat moist 
greenhouse for their winter quarters, and in 
spring, when the flowers are over, should have 
a close, moist heat in which to make growth. 
Give a shady position in summer, and keep al¬ 
ways under glass. Water liberally when in 
growth and flower, and more carefully, yet 
keeping moist, during winter. But little prun¬ 
ing is needed for these, and it should usually 
be confined to shortening back any straggling 
shoot. If plants must be cut back closely, they 
should be well hardened previously, and then 
placed in a stove or forcing house to break 
again. This should always be done directly the 
flowers are over. 

Campanulas.—Full directions 'for the 
culture of these elegant plants will be found 
upon p. 47, March 26, Vol. III. 

Cannae.—See p. 47, March 26, Vol. III. 
The culture in greenhouses is almost iden¬ 
tical with that in windows. We always 
think that early-sown seedlings mako the 
best plants, ana if you have any heat 
by all means raise a few. The seeds 
will germinate in pots or pans of light, rich, 
and rather rough soil in a hotbed of 75° or 80°, 
though a few degrees higher will not hurt them, 
but do good. The oontrivanoe described on 
page 47 will suit these nicely. The seed must 


be soaked in hot water for twelve hours before 
sowing. Put them into nearly boiling water, 
and let it fall to 120° or 130° ; then maintain at 
that temperature. When up and 3 in. or 4 in. 
high, pot the plants off into 3-in. pots, and keep 
growing on in heat. Shift on as required. In 
May the plants may be removed to the green¬ 
house, and if liberally supplied with pure and 
manure water, syringed occasionally, the leaves 
sponged and keDt clean, and plenty of sun and 
light afforded them, they will grow rapidly and 
make very handsome plants. 

Well hardened plants may be turned out- 
of-doors into a bed of deep, rich soil, and if in a 
warm and sheltered situation, and plenty of 
water be given, they will grow well in a warm 
season. Some have very fine purple or striped 
leaves; such are Biborelli, nigricans, purpurea 
hybrids, and zebrina superba. Others have 
the leaves of different shades of green, and all 
have curious but not unhandsome flowers of 
various shades of red and yellow. 

Carnations. —For full directions see page 
491, December 11, Vol. II. The tree or 
perpetual kinds are more generally treated as 
greenhouse plants, but for towns we recommend 
the ordinary Carnations. The tree varieties do 
not produce layers, so are propagated by means 
of cuttings of the side shoots from the stem. 
These are taken off early in spring, for though 
they will strike at any time during the sum¬ 
mer, yet if not started early they will not 
bloom the first year. Strike the cuttings 
exactly as described for the others in pots or 
a bed of very sandy loam, made very wet, and 
a steady but gentle bottom-heat applied. They 
will strike well in a close frame or under a bell- 
glass or handlight in summer. When rooted, 
pot off singly into 3-in. pots, using sandy loam 
and a little well-rotted manure; pot fiimly, and 
shift on as required. 

If plants are wanted to flower in the winter, 
they must not be allowed to do so in the sum¬ 
mer, but plunged in a sunny place out-of-doors, 
and removed to a warm, airy, and rather dry 
greenhouse. Do not over-water at any time. 
It is difficult to get these to flower much 
in the winter in bad localities ; they want the 
fresh air and free light of the country to do so ; 
still, it may be done in the suburbs with care. 

Chrysanthemums.— See page 491, Dec. 
11, Vol. III. 

Cinerarias. —These are universal favourites, 
and deservedly so. They can be had in flower 
all the year round in the country, but in town 
you can only depend upon them in the spring 
and early summer; they will not open their 
blooms in the fogs and smoke of winter, how¬ 
ever carefully grown. Nevertheless, you may 
have a fine show in spring, and at least a few 
should be grown wherever there is a greenhouse. 
The easiest and simplest way of propagating 
these is by sowing seed, yet if you have a good 
vigorous kind with fine flowers, propagate it by 
means of suckers. You must exercise a little 
discretion in finding out the best time to sow 
the seed, as your plants must be strong enough 
to stand the winter when it comes. And yet if 
you get them too forward, they will, from not 
being able in the unfavourable conditions of the 
winter season to form that rapid and healthy 
growth that should take place before flowering, 
not only receive a severe check, but from ar¬ 
riving at a flowering state before the weather is 
open enough to enable them to do so freely, 
suffer in the bloom as well. 

These considerations are of no consequence in 
country air, where Cinerarias will bloom at any 
time in a temperature of 45° or 50°, but in town 
they are of the greatest importance. We have 
always succeeded best in having nice, sturdy 
plants established in 3-in. pots by November, to 
obtain which it is advisable to sow the seed at 
the end of July or early in August. 

A celebrated nurseryman says that the secret 
of growing Cinerarias successfully is to grow 
them fast, which is auite true, at least in the 
later stages of growth, as the flowering is never 
so fine as when the plants have shot up their 
flower-stems quickly, and never had a check of 
any kind till the flowers open. But the plants 
must have a good strong foundation upon which to 
bloom, or the flowering will be scanty, weak, and 
poor. To obtain this the young plants, either 
seedlings or suckers, should not be delicately 
reared or pushed on at all quickly, but b* 
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hardened with plenty of sun and air, and, in 
short, be raisedfas roughly as possible. 

One very good Cineraria grower exposes his 
plants when potted off, with two or three leaves 
each, into 3-in. pots, in the open air in a sunny 
lace, the pots being plunged in ashes. This is 
one, of course, in summer or autumn, earlier or 
later. We should not recommend this to be 
done in the air of a town, however, as the plants 
would suffer too much from the smoke and dirt. 
The following is about the best mode of pro¬ 
cedure : Obtain a packet of good seed from a 
first-class firm or grower, and do not grudge 
half-a-crownforit—this is the usual price, though 
you can get inferior seed, or a very small quantity 
for less. Prepare a pan or box, as recommended 
for herbaceous Calceolarias, and sow the seed 
exactly as directed there, but the Burfacc need 
not be made quite so fine, though nearly so. 
Place the box, when sown, in a shady frame 
kept close, or under a handlight under a north 
wall, as for Calceolarias, but give more air 
than for those plants, and not quite so much 
moisture. Give air as the seedlings progress, 
and when they are large enough to handle, 
priok off 2 in. or 3 in. apart in other boxes, 
using the same soil as for seed Bowing, only 
omitting the sifted soil on the surface. Give a 
thorough 4 watering from a fine-rosed pot when 
finished to settle the soil about the plants. 
Keep them close in a frame for a few days 
after this operation, till they have struck root 
freely. Then admit air gradually. Remember 
that Cinerarias should never want for moisture 
at the root, but always be kept moist, and have 
a moist atmosphere around them, though we 
always keep a little drier at the root after 
pricking out or any potting lest the new soil 
should get sodden. 

The young plants should be always kept as 
close as possible to the glass from the time they 
first appear, so as to produce strong and short 
foliage. When they have begun to get crowded 
in the boxes, pot off singly into 3-in. pots, using 
equal parts of loam and leaf-mould, and not 
quite a part of sand. Put a few small cinders 
in each pot for drainage, as Cinerarias are very 
partial to these. Keep close again 
till rooted out, then accustom to plenty 
of air. It will now be most likely 
some time in September, and the frame in 
which the plants are should now face full south 
in a sunny position, and no shading should be 
used unless the plants flag much ; they should 
be plunged in ashes, hops, or some open 
material, so as to protect the roots. Air 
should be given abundantly and the lights 
tilted up high, or drawn off altogether for an 
hour or so on fine clear mornings and evenings. 
Here they should remain till there is danger of 
frost, say the end of October, and on very cold 
nights before this the frame should be shut up 
cl 086 , and a mat or two spread over the glass if 
there is any danger of even a slight frost. Then 
remove them to a cool greenhouse or pit where 
the frost can be well kept away, but little or no 
more heat than is required for this be used. They 
should be placed on a shelf close to the glass. 
Of course they will do in a house where a 
temperature of 45° to 50° is maintained, but 
unless very carefully looked after they are far 
more liable to get covered with aphis and other 
pests in such a temperature than in a cooler 
place, and the warmth makes them grow too 
soon. In any case they should be frequently 
looked over, and any dead leaves or insects re¬ 
moved, but fumigation with tobacco should not 
be resorted to if it can be avoidec}; far better 
depend on hand-picking. It is not much 
trouble to pick a few insects off a plant, and if 
this is done regularly there will never be more. 
Plenty of air must be given in favourable 
weather. When the plants are ready for a 
shift, say in January, move them into 5-in. 
pots, using two parts good fibrous loam, 
one part leaf-soil, one of well rotted 
manure, and some sand and crushed 
charcoal, using the cinders for drain¬ 
age os before; plenty should be provided, 
as the plants w ill require abundance of water 
presently. Still keep them quite clean, with 
plenty of air and light. They may be shifted 
again when ready into 7-in. or 8-in. pots if 
required, but for ordinary display the middle 
plants are the most useful, and take much less 
room. 

If they are not shifted, however, weak 
liquid manure must be given two or three times a 


week when the plants get pot-bound. By April 
the flower-stalks will be appearing, and when 
once these show the plants must lie grown on 
freely without a check. It is better to give 
none but top air, as these cannot bear draughts, 
and if the plants can be plunged in moss or nops 
or some such material that can be kept moist, 
they will do better. Shade from hot sun after 
April. If any of the flowers are fine enough 
to be preserved, cut the plants down to about 
6 in. of stem, when the bloom is over, and stand 
them out-of-doors in a shady place, or turnout 
of the pots into a shady border of light rich soil. 
When the suckers have formed and got strong, 
in July or August, take them up, and pot 
separately in small pots, treating them just as 
you would seedlings. B. C. R. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

5149. —Exhibition Fuchsias . —Fuchsias 
are so many and so varied that it would be difficult 
if not impossible for anyone to name the very 
best dozen, but it is easy enough to name twelve 
good ones such as have made fine specimens and 
with good culture may be equally well done by 
others. Fuchsias are divided into several 
sections, but not so in exhibition schedules; 
still, it is well in staging a dozen kinds to put up 
a lot as varied as possible in general habit 
and in colour. Thus we have dark kinds as 
well as double, and kinds having dark tubes and 
sepals with white corollas both double and 
single. Also kinds having white tubes and 
sepals with rose, red, or purple corollas, and some 
parti-coloured, striped, and variously marked. 
These are all found in the usual show kinds, of 
which quite 100 could be named all good. We 
have selected variety as far as possible, and in 
Avalanche and Champion of the World, give two 
of the finest dark doubles ; whilst good single 
dark kinds are Try Me 0, Lord Falmouth, 
Royal Standard, and Gazelle. Of lighter kinds, 
Kingsburyana is one of the finest of the double 
white corolla class, and alba coccinea is a very 
elegant example of the fancy coloured kinds. 
Good single white sorts are Lady Heytesbury, 
Mrs. S. Lye, Blushing Bride, ana King, of the 
Fuchsias. Amateur growers of Fuchsias often 
find considerable difficulty in getting some of the 
very free blooming kinds to make specimens. To 
get over this difficulty it is needful to push the 
plants along in a gentle warmth in the spring 
and pinch often or as soon as the joints show 
flower-bud. When that is done the joint will 
break afresh and throw another leader. The 
process of stopping must be continued till the 
plants have made several feet of growth and the 
time of the exhibition is near. Of course this 
style of growth applies mostly to pyramidal 
lants. Most plants may be got with less trouble, 
ut are not nearly so graceful or suitable for the 
style of growth the Fuchsia naturally adopts- 
Well grown pyramid Fuchsias some 6 ft. in 
height make noble show plants.—A. D. 

5143.—Packing Pansies for Exhi¬ 
bition —The best Pansy box for exhibition 
purposes is one made of japanned tin, Having 
beneath the top on which the flowers are 
placed a shallow box which will hold water. 
The lid of the box should be xiade to lift off 
behind, and when closed down for transit 
should come so close to the flowers as to keep 
them flat without injuring them. A piece of 
soft thin paper may be laid over the flowers 
before the lid is shut down. Pansies may also 
be carried to a show in a small box, the flowers 
simply laid one on the other, and be put into 
a proper box or stand at the show. The best 
manure water is made with a bushel of cow 
manure to eight gallons of water and a little 
soot infused. 

5150.— Maggots in Onions.— The Onion 
maggot is the larva of the Onion fly (An thorny ia 
ccparum). It is most destructive in dry soils. 
The eggs are deposited in the sheath leaves of 
the young plants, and in time hatching; the 
young grubs prey upon the succulent stems, 
eating them through, causing the destruction of 
the plants. Very free dressings of soot whilst 
the plants are young are both destructive to the 
grub and stimulating to the Onions. Gas-lime 
sprinkled between the rows of the Onion plants 
is also a strong deterrent, as the insects dislike 
the powerful perfume. An occasional soaking 
with strong soot water will be of considerable 
advantage,—A, D. 


5100.— Insects on Paris Daisies —The 
leaves of your Marguerites are no doubt affected 
by the larvce of a fly either identical with, 
or allied to, the Celery fly. This insect punc¬ 
tures the leaves and deposits its eggs between 
the upper and lower cuticle of the leaves, and 
when hatched the tiny maggot finds its food in 
the leafy membrane, and thus the leaves show 
these brown spots and eventually die. There 
is no known remedy for this pest but pinching 
the grubs in the leaves between the finger ana 
thumb so as to kill them, or, in the case of 
seriously injured leaves, picking them off. If 
the grubs are destroyed the moment they are 
found in the leaves, no great harm can be done 
to the plants. 

5088.—Thrips on Plants. —Theabundance 
of thrips on your garden plants is chiefly due to 
a long spell of dry baking weather. With 
heavy rains washing the plants, cooling the soil, 
and inducing renewed growth the insects would 
soon disappear. Dressings of soot, and overhead 
washings with soot water, will be of considi rable 
benefit. Powdered sulphur is also advised ; so 
also is a free dusting of Scotch snuff, but the 
insects are difficult to destroy whilst the weather 
remains so very dry.—A. D. 

5060. — English Mercury or Good 
King Henry.— I find that Messrs. Charles 
Sharpe & Co., Sleaford, Lincolnshire, mention 
this root in their catalogue. I have a bed of it, 
which was planted last autumn, and I quite 
agree with your correspondent “ One from the 
First ” as regards its qualities.—E. 

5147.— Insects on Roses.— The gruba which infest 
your Rotes are no doubt of the Tortrix family, the thin 
green nimble is Tortrix Bergmanniana, and the other, 
perhaps, Tortrix cynoebana. The best remedy is hand¬ 
picking, which should be resorted to every day. One 
authority advises the cutting down and burning the 
plants. That is a poor advice, because it is killing and 
not curing. Some people, however, have no better 
remedy for any pest or disease than stamping out. It 
is to easy to advise.—A. 

5009.— Digging a Well.— Why does “fl. B.” wish 
to dig a well when, by driving a 14-in. gas tube, he can 
get as much water as by a well at about a twentieth part 
of the cost and time?—H arry Knight. 

6043 —Nicotlana longlflora.—We would shift the 
plant Into an 8-in. pot, which will be large enough for 
it, feeding, when the roots touch the sides of the pot, 
with liquid manure.—J. C. 

6112 .—Wood-lice in Conservatory.— Keep toads 
and tortoises in the conservatory, and they will eat the 
wood-lice.—T. C. G. 

5115.—American blight on Fruit Trees.—Drees 
the stem and branches of your Apple tree with paraffin 
oil mixed with water in November or December, about 
} pint to 2 gals, of water, well mixed.—T. C. G. 


5217. — Hedges from Thom Stakes. — will 
White Thom stakes driven into the ground take 
root and form a hedge ? I drove some in last winter for 
a temporary fence, and the stakes have shoots on them 
now 8 in. In length, and I am under the impression they 
are rooted.— Irish Gardener. [Stakes driven in the 
ground often take root. Cannot you easily see whether 
or no yours are rooted by removing a little of the soil 
from their bases with the hand or a small fork ?] 


5218 . — Treatment of Cucumbers.— I have just 
planted a Cucumber plant in a large tub, and placed 
ft on a shelf near the roof of my greenhouse. Kindly 
tell me how I should treat It.—W. II. G. [Keep the 
atmosphere of the house close nnd moist, give plenty of 
water at the roots when the plant gets well established, 
train the main shoot up the roof for. say, 3 ft., then 
stop It. When side shoots are produced stop them one 
joint past the fruit, and continue such practice through¬ 
out. When in full bearing a top-dressing of rotten 
manure will be beneficial, also occasional doses of 
manure water.] 

5219 . —Manure for Camellias.—I should like to 
know the best manure for Camellias, and also at what 
lime of the year they should be cut to prevent tiient 
growing straggling.-I nquirer. [If you have good 
turfy loam and peat in equal parts we would not advise 
you to use manure in potting except a little of Clay's 
Fertiliser or Standee’s Manure, but when the plants are 
growing vigorously, clear, soft water or liquid manure 
may be applied once a week with advantage. Prune 
them back directly they have done flowering ] 

5220 . —Moving Rose Trees.—Can I move a 
standard Rose tree (Gloire de Dijon) now, os it is incon¬ 
venient in its present condition ?— Ignoramus. [It must 
be done with great care. First well water it, then lift 
it with as much soil adhering to its roots as possible, 
and plant it again at once ; give it a good stringing and 
watering; mulch with rotten manure, and if in a sunny 
situation, hang a bit of canvas over it during the day 
until it becomes established.] 


5221.—Plants in Greenhouses.— I contemplate 
putting up a greenhouse against a wall facing the south 
that will have the full sun in summer, but in the winter 
will be shaded by another building, and wish to know 
if I can expect the commoner kinds to flouriih under 
such circumstances. They will have plenty of pure 
country air.—F. J. [Yes : all ordinary greenhouse 
plants will thrive well in such a house.] 


6222.— Pruning Pyrus japonlca.— The 
japonic*, after flowering, throws out long 
which look wild and untidy all the summer. W 
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be injurious to cut these off at thU time ol the year ?— 
M. L. B. [You might stop the shoots with the huger 
and thumb, but if you cut off the youog growths you 
destroy all future bloom.] 

5228.— Grapes not Setting:. — Amateur. — Yoa 
should draw tne hand lightly down the bunches of those 
sorts which do set well when in flower, and then down 
the bunches of the kind which do not set well. If good 
setters are out of flower before the other comes in, save 
the pollen from the flower in a piece of paper, and when 
the latter is in flower apply it with a camel s hair 
brush. 

5224.— Mildew in Vinery.— I have a Black Ham¬ 
burgh Grape Vine under glass loaded with fruit; mil¬ 
dew has just made its appearance. Is there any remedy 
to stop it and save the fruit, which is just set?— A 
You no Beginner. [Dust the leaves and berries with 
flowers of sulphur, give plenty of water at the roots, and 
mulch with rotten manure.] 

6225. — Insects on Cucumbers.— E. T. B.—The 
leaves are Infested with thrips. Red spider has also 
been on them. Remove the worst of the leaves—a few 
at a time—and iponge the rest with tobacco water. 
Give more air than you have been giving. The leaves 
are very thin and poor. 

6226. —Auriculas. - Castleton.— The answers to your 
question would be such as we oould only insert in the 
columns devoted to advertisements. Write to some 
of the leading growers. 

6227. — Manure for Strawberries.— I Intend 
making a south border into a Strawberry bed in August. 
Would it benefit the soil at all if I spread the sweepings 
of my fowl and pigeon houses over it and dug them in ?— 
Ignoramus. [Yes.] 

6228. — Sharpening: Knives of Mowing: 
Mac hines . —Constant Reader. —Some of'the machines 
are made self-sharpening by reversing the knives. If 
yours is not one of these, you bad better get some one in 
the trade to sharpen it for you. 

6229. — Japanese Honeysuckle Flowering: — 
Joseph Wood.— It is not common for the variegated 
Japan Honeysuckle to flower in England. 

6230. —Rose Leaves Spotted. -J. Smith.— The 
leaves sent appear to be infested with thrips. and they 
are very thin and poor. The plant evidently wants some 
stimulating manure to get it out of that weak, stunted 
condition. 

6231. —Leaf mould.—Is leaf-mould gathered from un¬ 
der Laurel bushes hurtful to plants? My gardener 
thinks It is poisonous.—R. C. [If it is well decayed it 
maybe used with advantage ] 

6232. — Cabbage Seed — T. L. — You will gain 
nothing by saving the seed if you take into consideration 
the time the plants must occupy the ground, and then it 
may be of little use when you have saved it. 

6233—Cutting off Strawberry Runners. 
Campbell town.—They shou'd all be nit off If not required 
to make new plantations. 

6284.— W. Nash.— Longmans, Green & Co., Faternoster 
Bow, London. 

6236. — Pyrethrums. — B. IF.— Fairly good. 
Hawkhurst.— Any of the well known makers will 
serve you well. We object to recommending any 
particular tradesman. 

An Amateur.—It you send us your name and address 
we may be able to advise you. 

S. H. Evans.—Apply at any good seed shop, or dealer 
In horticultural requisites. See our advertisement 
columns. 

Names Of Plants— Northman. — Whitlavia 

tanacetifolia.—— J. S. H. — Asphodelus albas.- Hortus. 

—1, WaTflower(CheiranthasCheirl); 2, Periwinkle (Vinca 
major); 3, Aubrietia Columnea; 4, Centaureamen tana. 

- B. J. J\—Fremontia call fornica.- Hortus (Mites). 

1, cannot name without flowers ; 2, Gladiolus segetus. 

— F. L. if.— Erigeron philadelphicum.- P. L.—A, 

Baxifraga sponhelmica; B, Sedum reflexum; C, Saxifraga 
Aisoon; D.Muscaricomosnm.— T.L.— Phyllocactus mul- 

tiflorus and rose us.-IF. Shaw.— Apparently Verbas- 

cum nigrum.- H. S. 0. B .—Phlomis fruticosa.- Susy 

Bentley. —Centaurea Cyanus, Xiphion vulgare.—IF. 
(Clapham). — Amaryllis fonnotisslma, Sedum carneum 

▼ariegatum.— Lysimaehia.— Disandra prostrata.- E. 

Brown.— Meadow Oat Grass (Avena pratensis).- M.C. 

—Physalls Alkekengl- Walcot .—Black Poplar(Populua 

nigra).- U. J. P .~Campanula peraiclfolia alba fl-.pl. 


QUERIES. 

Buies for Correspondents.—AS communica¬ 
tions far insertion in the paper, and all questions and 
answers should be addressed to the Editor. Letters 
relating to subscriptions, advertisements, and other 
business to the Publisher. In every case the name 
and address o/ the sender is required, in addition to 
any nom de plume to be used in the paper. QUERIES 
must be written clearly and concisely each on a separate 
pises qf paper and on one tide of the paper only. 
Answers to Queries should always bear the number and 
title of the query answered. Querists who do not And 
their answers in the usual department will And them 
in the body of the paper. NAMING PLANTS —Four 
plants, fruits, or flowers only oon be named at one time, 
and this only when good specimens are sent. We do not 
undertake to name varieties of florist flowers, such as 
Fuchsias, Geraniums, Azaleas. In consequence of the 
large circulation of Gardening Illustrated, it is 
necessary to go to Press a lory time before itspubli- 
cation. Therefore, readers will see the impossibility of 
inserting their questions the week they are received, 
and they would greatly help us by sending them as 
early as possible in the preceding week. 

To the Trade.—Nurserymen are requested to send 
oopiee of their catalogues to us aa soon as published. 

6286.—Aspect for Greenhouse —I have a small 
piece of ground round my house, the walla of which face 
south and east Along the eastern aide, about 60 ft off, 


are tall trees for some distance which preveut the access 
of morning sun ; there are also some trees about 40 ft. 
high on the western side, and a few further off very 
tall, but the sun falls on the southern side a consider¬ 
able portion of the day and on the eastern side for three 
or four hours middle day. Would there be any satisfac¬ 
tion in erecting a greenhouse iu either position named? 

If south, I could only put a small one ; but if, in face 
of disadvantages, east would do, I could erect one much 
larger at less expense. South of Ireland ; climate mild 
and humid.— Beginner. 

6237 — Vines in Pots on Landing:.— 1 have a 
large airy landing iu my house, with window facing the 
south. It has occurred to me that I could grow a Vine 
on each side of the window, and train the branches on 
lattice work. Can any reader give me advice on this 
subject, such as kind of Vine most suitable, time of 
planting, size of pot, and treatment generally ?—W. 

6238. — Treatment of Fern Oases.- 1 have Just 
bought a Fern case 3} ft. long by 1| ft. wide, and 3 ft. 
higb. It has only ventilation round the top, and a zinc 
tray to plant the Ferns in. Does it require any more 
ventilation ? or ought it to have holes round the bottom 
to drive the bad air through the top ventilator? What 
other plants could I grow In it besides Ferns? I have 
it placed in the dining-room window. I have a few 
Ferns In it now, and they seem to grow very well, 
though they have been ouly in it a week. I should 
like to have some flowering plants and a Palm.— Fern. 

6239. — Weeds in Ponds.— I have in my garden an 
ornamental water, which was until about two sum¬ 
mers ago practically free from all except desirable 
vegotation, when the Canadian Water weed (Anacharis 
alsinastrum) made its appearance. It has grown with 
such rapidity that now the pond is completely choked— 
the water fowl being scarcely able to “ paddle their own 
c.noe.” Having some knowledge of the modus 
operandi by which Nature has crowded our earth with 
beauteous forms, it does not appear very mysterious how 
this plant obtained a locus standi, but the mystery 
to me is how to get rid of it. Perhaps some kind reader 
can enlighten me on the subject—B. VULCAN. 

5240. — Broom Rape on Geraniums —I should 
like to know if any reader has seen the Broom Rape 
(Orobanche) on a Geranium root. I have a vigorous 
plant of the parasite (six stems) on a small plant of 
Trenlham Roae Geranium, which, in consequence, is 
much smaller than its neighbours. I have taken the 
plant up and find the Broom Rape really growing on the 
root It has been bedded out three weeks or a month 
-C. E. G. 

5241. — Gathering Rhubarb. -What is really the 
effect of pulling Rhubarb? Does the pulling rob the 
roots of vigour? When yon separate a stalk, the stem 
is reduced to a very thin junction that seems to pre¬ 
clude any idea of sap returning to feed the root. A 
reply from a gardener who has tried the effect of small 
or heavy pullings will oblige.—J. C. 

5242. —Grubs in Vegetables.—Some of my neigh¬ 
bours have suffered loss in Cabbages and Celery from 
the attacks of a small black fly which strikes the heart 
of the plant, then leaves it to its fate. The result is 
that the plant dies, being as brown as though Bcorched 
with a great heat. No one appears to know what fly it 
is, nor has anyone succeeded In catching one. Turnips 
have been attacked in a similar manner. Can a remedy 
be suggested ? -Anxious. 

5243. — Plants for Window Box.— Would some 
readers kindly give me a list of plants snitable for a 
window box of the following dimensions, length 4 ft, 
width, 1 ft 3 in., depth, 9 in. It is covered in with glass, 
the height of which is 2 ft. 3 in., sloping to 1 ft. 9 in. I 
propose putting cork up the corners, and should like to 
have a creeper along the top. I must mention that un¬ 
fortunately it has a north aspect. Any hints as to soil, 
drainage, «c , would be acceptable.—A. A. 

5244. — Sowing Cyclamen Seed.— Would someone 
inform me how to sow Cyclamen seed ? I got a Is. packet 
two years ago and sowed it in sandy soil in a pot under 
paper and glas*, but there is no sign of its germinating 
yet I treated it the same as annuals, but I am 
afraid the seeds will not come up. I have some more 
seed; is it too late now to sow more?— New Subscriber. 

6245. —Masdevalllas. —I have got a few Masdevallias, 
and would be obliged if any reader would let me know 
the proper boII, temperature, Ac., they require? and if 
they will grow In a greenhouse ?— Duncan. 

6246. —Maiden-hair Ferns.—I have got some pots 
of Adlantum Capillus-veneria, lsphnltes, and magni* 
fleum, but they are very slow to start into growth. 
Would any reader give a few hints on their culture ?— 
Blairs. 

5247. —French Hony suckles.— Where will they 
grow best? and will they climb? I have some nice little 
plants In 3-ln. pots in a greenhouse ; what shall I do with 
them?-NEW Subscriber. 

5248. —French Beans are generally killed here by 
frost about September 20. I wish to prolong their 
season by growing some in frames. Will some one tell 
me how to treat them as to planting, sort, <fcc. ?—O. O. 

6249.—Culture of Peppermint.—Will any reader 

g ve me some directions as to the culture of Peppermint 
large quantities ?—M. Hooper. 

6260. -Saving Crocus Seed.-Having this year saved 
some Crocus seed, which I think is rather a rare occur¬ 
rence, should be obliged if anyone would inform me how 
to sow it.—H. W. 

6251.— Propagating Wistarias.— Can anyone in¬ 
form me what is the best time and way of propag ating 
a Wistaria by cuttings or layers?—T ommy. 

6262.—Cockroaches in Kitchens —Will “ a. s.” 
be so kind as to say if he kept his hedgehog In the 
house during the day ?—F. C. 

5263.—Ants in Gardens.—I should be glad to know 
how to exterminate ants from my garden, which is 
perfectly overrun with them.—E velyn. 

6264.— Fruit Trees for North and West.— What 
fruit trees are most suitable for north and west walls 
respectively ?—C. F. P. 

6266. -Soluble Fir Tree OIL—How is this used? 


HOME FARM. 

Wb have finished Mangold sowing, and now we 
are busy preparing for Swedes and White Tur- 
nips. We have also sown ten acres of Sainfoin, 
as well as a similar quantity of Lucerne. 
Wheats have made good progress, the greatest 
portion of ours being in ear, and I see a great 
and beneficial change in all our other cereal 
crops. Owing to the want of rain in the early 
part of the season, we have been compelled to 
prematurely commence with our Clover, having 
unfortunately neither Tares nor Lucerne this 
spring. This is a serious drawback upon our 
winter stock of food. 

We have had a slight attack of foot-and- 
mouth disease, bnt by strict isolation of the 
infected animals and tneir attendants we were 
soon able to get rid of it. Our horses, too, have 
had a slight touch of influenza, but they are 
again all right, and we can now show a clean 
bill of health. Sheep and cattle continue to do 
well, and the return from 20 lambs sent to 
Islington last week was£45 10s., and they were 
not the tops. 

Some of the fields around ns are beginning to 
look very yellow with Wild Mustard, and 1 am 
often surprised to see the want of a machine 
that is in general use in North Yorkshire and 
South Durham for the eradication of this most 
troublesome weed. It is supplied by Messrs. 
Ord and Maddison, a firm of well-known agricul¬ 
tural engineers, but is, I believe, of German in¬ 
vention. I hardly know how to describe it, 
except by comparing it to a set of revolving 
steel combs, which being lowered the required 
depth catches the flowers of the Mustard, com¬ 
pletely stripping the head from the stem, at the 
same time allowing the blades of corn to pass 
through uninjured, and by a simple contrivance 
the combs or teeth are made to come in contaot 
with a part that entirely dislodges from them 
the dismembered heads or flowers. Crops have 
for several seasons suffered severely from this 
almost ineradicable weed, but I think by the 
use of this implement and careful dressing of 
the seed sown, as well as being assured that all 
seeds have germinated in dung that is being ap¬ 
plied, a great diminution, if not total disap¬ 
pearance, of this pest might soon be observed. 
Whilst I am writing the rain is coming steadily 
down, and makes the outlook of che hay and 
root crops much less despairing than was the 
case a short time ago. Farm Bailiff. 


POULTRY AND PIGEONS. 


A Good Ooop and Run.— For the pur¬ 
pose of protecting yonng chicks in the early 
part of the season, when storms and cold 



Fig. l. Fig. 2 


weather prevail, I have found the following 

f lan of coop answer every purpose : Figure 
shows the front view of coop; fig. 2 a 
frame covered on three sides with oil-cloth or 
old carpet, on top of which is glass. This 
movable frame placed in front of the coop makes 
a warm and light runway for little chicks in 
cold weather and when the ground is covered 
with snow. In mild weather the frame can be 
taken away and laid aside for the next hatching. 
—Country Gentleman. 

Room for Chickens.—It should not be for- 
gotten that chickens as they increase in rise require 
room in proportion to live in healthily. Over¬ 
crowding is the most frnitfnl source of disease; 
therefore the youngsters should be allowed all the 
room available. Weed out all adnlt birds over two 
yean old; no hen pays for its food after that age, 
and is then not so tough as to be rejected when 
brought to table. Cockerels should be oleared out 
at any sacrifice. It is a mistake to imagine that 
they can be grown to any rise or degree of fatness 
in a confined place. There are generally to be found 
farmers or others with space and appliances at their 
command who are ready to bny yonng oockerels at 
a fair price for fattening purposes, and, even if a 
fair price cannot be obtained, it is far better to be 
rid of these peats. They are generally gluttons, 
and pugnacious towards the pullets, especially at 
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fending time, depriving the latter of the food and 
other necessaries essential to their growth into early 
maturity, which means early laying. If a cock is 
required for stock purposes it is far better to pro¬ 
cure one from another fancier, thereby importing 
fresh blood into the yaid, which is absolutely 
necessary from time to time, in order to keep the 
stock up to the mark in size and stamina. It is the 
pullets we have to look to for a supply of eggs 
during the coming winter, therefore they deserve 
every attention, in order that they may grow into 
fine healthy birds. This cannot be obtained where 
they are overcrowded, and allowed to breathe dose 
air, and tread the same tainted ground day after 
day.— Andalusian. 

BLACK HAMBURGHS AND BLACK 
M1NORCAS. 

These are the two breeds I strongly recommend 
for any purpose; the former, which of late bas be- 
oome Monable, has still only within the last 
few years been known out of Yorkshire, and where 
it is y known as the black pheasant. It undoubtedly 
comes from a cross between the spangled.Hamburgb 
ud the black Spanish The chicks when hatched 
have black bodies with a white front from the 
throat to the legs, which leaves them as they grow 
older. They should be real Hamburgh in shape, not 
long-legged and narrow bodied as the Spanish, 
* it £ prominent breasts; legs small boned, taper, 
and short, but not so as to give the bird a dumpy 
appearance. The hens small and “fat withia neat 
rose comb, not too large nor hollow in the middle, 
hnt well filled up with small members, coming to a 
kmg^spike behind the eye, full and dark; the face 
a deep crimson, any white is a great deterrent; the 
Jar lobes a pure snowy white, fitting close to the 
W, not long and pendent, paffy. or wnnkled j 
hackle long and ooming well into the body, 
tail perfectly upright, and not falling too much to- 
SiJ^e hiLd, as that is called squirrel-tailed; the 
less of a dead leaden hue, general plumage of a 
lustrous green or crow oolour; the moreJioBaon 
the green the better. Average weight of cock 5 
lbs., hen 4 lbs.; they are never so good for showing 
the first year, as afterwards they are very hardy, 
Sd are aCays ready for the show pen at a mo- 
ment’s notice, as they require no washing, mother 
fowls do. Their good qualities for laying and table 
nnrnoses I have often mentioned before. Of the 
Minorca fowl there are two kinds, the red-faced 
vSa and the red-faced white. The former, 
to which I will now only call attention, was im- 
portedbetween forty, and fifty ,.»« »nce from 
of Minorca,in the Mediterranean , it ban 
hetm confined chiefly to the counties of Cornwall, 
Devon? and Dorset, and till very recently the breed 
been rarely seen out of the western counties. As 
SferB in or out of confinement they are the great 
favourites wherever known; they are generally 
deven months out of the twelve in the show- 
Sen There is nothing that looks grander. The 
romb of the cock should be single, aboui 4j^m. 


Eggs without Shells.—Can anyone tell me the 
reason why a duck lays eggs without shells ? She 
has done so ever since she commenced laying this 
season. Has the feeding anything to do with it ? 
She bas the run of the garden; sue seems to suffer 
both beforo and after laying a soft egg.— Duck. 

Chickens with Diarrhoea.—Will any reader 
inform me of a good cure for chickens with diar¬ 
rhoea ? I have given chalk, camphor, and brandy, 
but it seems to do no good. They droop their wings, 
and at last die — Colchester. 

Milk for Fowls.—Would milk be better than 
dean water for fowls P and would it canse the yolks 
to be of a light colour?—J. T. P. 


Taming Pigeons.—Would J. Edward Vaux 
kindly give me more minute particulars as to the 
training of pigeons ? I have just had a pair given 
me, and would like to have them as tame as possible. 
-S.E. 

Pigeons Diseased.—I have some heavy wattled 
carrier pigeons, which, I believe, are infected with 
canker. Could any reader inform me what is the 
best cure ?—J. E. H. 


pANtEilBURY AND EAST KENT ROSE 

\J SOCIETY.-The THIRD ANNUAL BXHlUlTION wlll be 
held—n the CORN EXCHANGE, CANTERBURY, on THURSDAY, 


JUNE SO, 1881. 

Open ClaMM. ‘ 

86 varieties, nurserymen . 6 


2nd. SM. 

. 4 0 0 .. J 0 0 

WTnneun.Bunwfunu . «....»«* 

IS Tea* and Noisettes, amateurs inn 

and nurserymen. 

24 varieties amateurs. » 0 0 .. I 0 0 .. jj 0 O 

IS varieties, amateurs... 8 S 0 .. 1 1 0 •• ® J® ® 

Th- latter three prism will be paid in Roae tree*, the gilt ol 
Messrs. Kin mo ht ana Kidd. 

Entries close Monday, June 27. _ 


BBSS. 

Uniting Ligurian Queen to Common Bees.— 
A Weaver ” can get a Ligurian queen from Mr. 
C. M. Abbott, Fairlawn, Southall. The way to unite 
her to his swarm is as follows (I presume the swarm 
has been hived in an ordinary straw skip): Torn 
up the skip and drive the bees into another, care¬ 
fully watching for the queen; secure her as she 
runs up, and return the bees to their hive. If the 
Ligurian queen were now given to the bees they 
would at once kill her. She mast therefore be 
confined in a cage of wire, cloth, or perforated sine 
(which can be obtained from Mr. Abbott with the 
qneen) for 48 hours, when she will most likely, but 
not certainly, be received by the bees. It will be 
as well to preserve the dethroned queen if “A 
Weaver” has but one hive,and if the Ligurian should 
unfortunately be killed she can be again united to 
her subjects, but she must be caged for 48 hours, 
haviug been absent and lost the smell of the hive. 
In driving be very careful not to break down the 
combs, which will be exceedingly .tender, being 
those of a young swarm.—T. Lyon. 

THE HOUSEHOLD. 

Haricot Beans.— The following is a recipe for 
the cooking of the above Beans as adopted by the 
cuisini&re of the Lyc£e Imperial of Caen: Take the 
small Bean, not that large ooarse v ariety, steep in 
water for half-an-honr, then pour off the water, 
add a second supply bo as to well cover the Beans, 
let them remain for at least fifteen hours; by this 
time the Beans will have imbibed a quantity of the 


QAINT IVES (Hunts) HORTICULTURAL 

O SOCIETY.—ANNUAL EXHIBITION, JULY 21, l»8t. Open 
classes lor Roses, *4 distinct varieties, to all England, nurserymen 
included.—1-t prize, £5 ; 2nd. £2; 3rd IT. To amateurs only, 18 
distinct yarioties.—1st priae, £2 2s. .; 2nd. £11 Is. 
made and fees paid on or before July 19,1881, to K. M. COPLEY, 
Hon. Secretary. 

WIRRAL ROSE SOCIETY—The THIRD 

TV ANNUAL SHOW of this Society will be held in the Wirral 
Archery Grounds, Blrkenheai Park, on JULY 16, when Prise* 
amounting to £127 will be offered schedules may be obtained front 
W. E. HALL, Higher Beblngton, 1 H on Sect 
J. SMITH, Woodhey. Rock ferry./ Hon BeC *- 


Ferns! Ferns 1! Beautiful Ferns 11! 
THE CELEBRATED DEVONSHIRE FERN 

A PACKET, containing 20 of these most beautiful plants, many 
varieties, named, suitable for window gardening able decoration, 
4kc , together with fall printed cultural directions and particular* 
of soil In which to grow them, and ample Instructions for making 
rockeries and Wardim and other Fern cases. Price Is. 3d., free ; 
100 assorted roots, larger growth, 5*. fid., not to Include carriage. 


ENGLISH MAIDKP 
gram), 9d. per dot., tree.' 


.IR FERNS (Asplenlum Adiautum ui- 
*. SEWARD, Barnstaple. 


Primulas 1 Primulas I Primulas 1 

Twelfth year of distribution. 

\A/ 1LLIAMS’ Superb Strain, Is. fid. per dozen, 

TV 10a. per 100. CINERARIA-*, same price. Pac age and 
Carriage tree. The above are quite equal to ttoooe I have sent 
out In previous yean. Cash with order. 

JOHN STEVENS. The Nurseries, Coventry. 


Bedding Plants. 

J WALLACE’S grand strain of spotted Mimu- 

• Ins. 2s. dozen. New Double Tropseolum nan am H ermine 
Orasshoff, fid. each, 4a. dozen. Tropseolum Ball of Fire,2a. dozen. 
Geraniums—Vesuvius. Si. dosen,- Happy Thought, 2s. fid.; Distinc¬ 
tion, Se.; Bronze. 4s. per dosen. Cape-scented Pelargoniums, 3s. 
dosen; Lobelia, Verbenas, and Harrison’s Musk, Is. dozen: Agcra- 
turn, Heliotrope, and Crimson King Petunias, is. fid. per dosen. 
AbntUons, 4s. dozen. Mesembryanthemum varlegatnm, Is. dozen. 
8s. 100. Dahlias, all the beat, 8s. per dozen, 90s por 100. Bluebeard 
Lobelia, 2s. per d->sen. Golden Pyrethrum 2s. 100. All the above 
sent post tree; cash with order.—PeUatt Road. East Dnlwloh, 8.B. 


PANSIES AND VIOLAS FOR BEDDING OR 

JT EXHIBITION.—Many thousands of strong plants on Sale at 
low prices, our selection. Catalogue with hit of soils post free. 

Bedding Pansies, named sorts per doz.. 2 0 war 100.. 12 0 

Violas ,, ..2 0.. .. 12 0 

Pansies and Violas without names IS.. .. 8 0 

Fine Show Pansies, all named.8 0.. •• 20 0 

Fancy „ „ ... fi .. .. 28 0 

w CLIBRAN & 80N. Oldfield Nursery, Altrincham. 


oomD OI nue r v„ a ?n ' a t the base, I water. Do not throw away the remainder of the 

long^ very strwght^tl +nwar(ls tte backi | water, as a large quantity of starch remains in this. 

Simmer the Beans m this, add cold water whenever 
the liquor is beginning to dry. Cold water added 
in the boiling renders the Bean soft. Boil until the 
Bean becomes soft; the skins should burst when 
properly cooked. Add a quantity of the best 
mutton dripping just before the final boiling, salt 
and pepper to Buit taste. Great care must be 
exercised that the Bean does not burn at .the bottom 
of stewpan.— Labor. 


the all FaUi.g towards the back, 

tg£3ta£>7 large, the ear lobeslimW, 
purely white, cheek thin, the eyes dark, b»kd a rk 
horn colour, shoulders wide, legs black, 5 in. to 
ioint thigh 4 in., tail large and flowing, face red 
with purple tinge beneath the eye. The hen should 
have a leaf comb, that is folding over on one side, 
and completly concealing’ one side of the face and 
throe parts of the beak, ear lobes round, the «ze of 
ftihilUng, weight 4* lbs., otherwise resembling the 
cock, allowing for difference of sex. They arovery 
Wy* I have never had one die from any disease, 
afid this is a breed I should strongly recommend to 
any one, as they ans wer all purposes. 

Langsban Fowls.—To prevent disappointment 
to those who possess chickens of this valuable breed 
I would inform them that they do not breed true to 
colour that is, the chicks in their first feathering 
ue black and white, which coat leaves them a* they 
grow older and as their adult feathers appear. I 
mention this because people naturally think their 
chickens will be black, like their parents.-JoHN 

Minorca Fowls— S.TV. P. —Your fowls areblack 

Hamburgh. A Minorca cock has a very large single 

comb, very upright; the hen a leaf comb. You can 
get them from a cross between the black Hamburgh 
and Spanish if you rebreed them.—J- G. 

Fowls Losing their Feathers—Rub the 
well with sweet oil and milk of sulphur; 
ISlohu? sprinkled plentifully about chicken roost 
Jnf runs will keep away vermin.—A mateur Alec, 
tryologist. 

_ g 2? F.—The cause of your hens losing 

their feathers is through the vigour of your 
pn^kerel which I suppose is a very heavy bird. 
Get aHgbter male bird—JoHN Crewe. . 

Genital Fowls for Stock.— A IF., Conner, - 
Your note is an advertisement. 


QPECIAL OFFER of CHOICE PLANTS.- 

D Fuchsias, 12 best exhibition varistl s, Is. fid. t 100 isr 12s. 

„ 12 new varietlsi for 2 s. 6d.; 100,20s. 

Coleus, 12 new varieties, 2s. fid.; 100,80s. 

„ 18 Is. fid. 

Ageratum, 12 dwarf, for Is. 3d.; 100, 8s. 

Imelne, 12 for Is. Id.; 100, fie. 

Verbenas, 12 In 4 variation, Is. 2d. | 100,18s. 

„ 12 in 8 „ Is 4d.; 100,19S. 

Chrysanthemums, 12 in 12 varieties, Is. 

100 in SO „ 12s. 

Bronae Geraniums, Marshal MacMahon. 12, Is. fid. t 100,18s. 

„ „ Beauty of Calderdale, l21orlB.M.| 100, lfis. 

Btfon „ 12 for 2s.; 100,18*. 

Double „ 12 new varieties, fe, fid, j 100,2tE. 

Bedding „ 12 for Is. 9d.; 100,10a. 

Choice „ 12 for Is. ; 100.12k 

Heliotrope, 12 for la. fid.; 100,8s. . _.. 

Cuttings ol aU the above half price, post free. Cash with all 

T^FLBTOHER ft BON. Florists, ftc.. New Square, Chesterfield. 


London and International Horti 
cultural Direbtory. —We should be greatly 
obliged by nurserymen and others aiding us in 
the compilation of this directory by furnishing 
lists of those occupied in the business .of horti¬ 
culture within their respective district*, and in 
all cases under the towns or places, and including 
important agricultural houses also. 

Recipe for Gnat Bites.—I find that a 
very good method to alleviate the painful 
irritation caused to the skin by these pests is 
to carry a small phial of hartshorn, . and 
just touch the spot with a drop of the liquid.— 
Labor. 

Tortoises—Allow me to tell your readers about 
a tortoise which recently died at Livermore Park in 
Suffolk. It had lived in the garden during the life 
of the fathers of two men, now between 80 and 90 
years of age, and appears always to have taken care 
of itself, both in summer and winter. . I cannot say 
whether a few bright days of sunshine may have 
enticed it out of its winter shelter among a clamp 
of trees. In that ease the return' of cola may have 
numbed its limbs and caused its death. When 
found after death it showed signs of an injury in one 
leg, but how that may have happened we are not 
aware. It was about 1 ft in length, and weighed, 
perhaps, 9 lb. or 10 lb.—W. H. 


To accommodate the many, the following' 
are put up in Half Packets at Sd. each. 
KTEW CORBEILLE EMPEROR STOCK, 

Ll Hartland's Giant Bromptan Stock, Anneals alpina (axtra 
floe). Pansy Emperor WlUlam (splendid ultramarine bine). Fent- 
stemon (41ne»t hybrids), Chrysanthemum lnodorum fl.-pl. (the new 
donbl* May Weed). Mignonette, dwarf Victoria, for pots). Yarrow 
the new double white silvery variety), Aqullegla (in 8 varieties, 
including jucnnda and chrysantha), Double Daisy (first quality), 
Canterbury B«lli ( new double rose, also the new frilled strain). 
Delphinium (finest mixed hybrids;, Dlantbus superbus nanus, Erv- 
•Imum pulchellum, the new double scarlet Geum or Mountain 
Aveni Linum candldlMlmum, the new dwarf scarlet Mimulna 
Brilliant, Alpine Popples (3 varieties, mixed), Mellldore Ranun¬ 
culus (all double), Potentllla nans multiflora fl -pi., Spires pal- 
m ita Wallflower (Improved Golden Tom Thumb and Early Dwarf 
Dresden), Grevellee robust*, Viola (finest mixed bedding sorts) 
Please send stamps for above to 

HARTLAND’S OLD ESTABLISHED SEED WAREHOUSE, 
CORK. 

nr Zonal Geranium, finest Pelargonium, and Pansy Seed, 

2s. fid. per packet._ 


flOLEUS.—Having a Select Collection of the 

Vj best and most distinct of the German, Australian. Bull's, 
Carter's and Cahneli'a. we are able to offer them in good plants at 
a price that will enable everyone to secure these lovely plants, 
without which no collection la perfect. 30 varieties, post free, lOs.fid; 
12 ditto, 3*.; Dahlias, 12of the very best, 3s. fid.: 12double Gera¬ 
ints, picked from a large collection as best In habit, quantity and 
ality ol bloom, 6s. fid. ( U very distinct Zonals, Including Dr. 

_ jnny, nearest blue; Guinea, nearest yellow; H. Jacoby, 
deepest crimson, fit. > Geranium La France, cross between 
Zonal and Ivy-leaf, first-class certificate, as being the most 
novel and distinct thing in commerce, a decided 
acquisition, la. 2d. each; 12 Connell's prize Miamiu*, the 
best yet raised. 2s.; Ten-week Stocks, Phlox Drummondi 
grandifiora. ana Everlastings. 8 dosen, la: 8d.; New 
Coleus. The Qneen (Connell’s), Is. each-, New Colens, 
Mrs. Baxter (Tiding), Is. 2d. each. Testimonial from J. C. 
Gosling, Esq.—" The Coleus I had from yon are now magnificent 
specimen plants and the admiration of everyone. There la nothing 
like them for miles round.—Yours truly, J. C. Gosluto. Messrs. 
Jones and North. Hope Nurseries, Lewisham.” White Vesuvius, 
for bedding. 2s, 61. per doz., 16s. per 100, £7 10s. per 1000; 
ScaTlet Vesuvius. 2s. doz. With all orders of 10s. a plant 
of ue'w Fuchsia Miss Lizzie Vldler (see other advertisement) will be 


with oiSer.—JONRSd 


■DICKLEY’S PATENT HORIZONTAL SASH 

R BARS.—With these bam an amateur can easily makes green- 
superior to any other plan.—For descriptive Price List, ftc., 
7, Thorp- *“-- — 


apply 7 


rhorpe Street, Birmingham. 
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CORREAS. 


Thesb belong to what are known as hard- 
wooded New Holland plants. They are com¬ 
paratively little grown now-a-days, but they 
were at one time to be found in every good 
greenhouse. They are not difficult to cultivate, 
and they yield a profusion of Fuchsia-like blos¬ 
soms during tho dullest months of the year. 
Correas do Beat when grafted on the old Correa 
alba. From August to the end of October is the 
time for grafting these plants, using for stocks 
plants about eighteen months old, and for scions 
healthy young pieces. Side grafting low down, 
with the top of the stock left on till the graft is 
united and growing, 
will be found to an¬ 
swer best. A frame 
in which there is a 
temperature of about 
60° and kept moist 
will suit the grafts, 
which in about six 
weeks’ time ought to 
be united and ready 
for hardening off, 
after which a win¬ 
ter temperature of 
about from 45 Q to 
50° will answer per¬ 
fectly. In April 
they may be potted 
on, using soil con¬ 
sisting of two parts 
peat, the other equal 
quantities of loam 
and leaf-mould, and 
plenty of sand. A 
growing temperature 
of about 65° with 
sunshine will be 
suitable, increasing 
it as the summer 
advances till the end 
of June, by which 
time, if attention 
has been paid to 
pinching, the plants 
ought to have be¬ 
come useful little 
bushes, and may be 
gradually inured to 
an out-of-door situa¬ 
tion. Winter them 
in a temperature of 
from 40° to 45°, and 
keep the atmosphere 
as dry as possible, 
or Correas will suf¬ 
fer from damp. In 
April the shoots may 
be shortened in a 
little, and the plants 
potted in a mixture 
of peat, loam, and 
leaf-mould, and sub¬ 
jected to the same 
treatment as that 
daring the previous 
summer. If judi¬ 
ciously pinched 
when young, they 
will be found to re¬ 
quire very little sup¬ 
port from stakes, one in the centre being all they 
need for the first three or four years. Scale in¬ 
fests Correas, and may be destroyed by dipping 
them in strong Tobacco water, and by giving 
them heavy syringing. 


some shade during the day, so that attention to 
watering bo reduced a little. It is not wise to 
ripen off the wood too rapidly by keeping the 
plants very dry and fully exposed to the sun, as 
this tends to wither and attenuate the wood, 
and indinerent cuttings result. The stouter 
and fuller the wood, and the more vigorous the 
cuttings, the better will be the plants obtained 
from them. For ordinary purposes of house de¬ 
coration, it is not advisable to Keep plants after 
they are three years old. It is desirable to do 
so when plants are wanted for show purposes, 
as old bottoms are necessary to get plants of 
large size. Two-year-old plants, *.e., plants cut 
back in the previous autumn after flowering for 
the first time, make very excellent plants for 



SHOW PELARGONIUMS AFTER 
FLOWERING. 

The practice of placing plants of Pelargoniums 
out-of-doors when they have done flowering is a 
good one, because it tends to ripen the wood, 
and the importance of well-ripened wood for 
cuttings cannot be over-estimated, especially if 
'Be cultivator is put to shifts in i he way of 
•taking them. To somewhat lessen labour, 
tho plants that have done flowering should have 


Spray of Correa. 

house decoration if properly managed ; bat, as a 
rule, those who are not well up in Pelargo¬ 
nium growing will be more likely to succeed 
best with yearling plants. 

There is neither difficulty nor mystery in 
striking cuttings of show Pelargoniums. They 
can be put into a prepared bed in the open 
ground, in shallow boxes or store pots, and 
placed out-of-doors ; they root readily enough 
and freely. If the cuttings are put into store 
pots—ana this is, perhaps, the easiest method 
of going to work—they should be well drained 
and filled with a light sandy soil ; let there be 
sand and leaf-mould in good proportions, and 
the cuttings pressed hard in the soil. They will 
not need water for two or three days, but may 
be syringed occasionally. The pots can be 
placed anywhere, but not too fully exposed to 


the sun, and in a few weeks the cuttings will be 
rooting freely. 

When sufficiently rooted to be potted off, 
let them be put Bingly in small 3-in. pots; and, 
when well established, the strongest can go into 
large 4-in. pots to winter. I have wintered 
a great many plants in a cold greenhouse in 
which there is no fire-heat simply by keeping 
them in the warmest part of the house and dry 
at the roots. In the dull months young Pelar¬ 
goniums will last a long time without water, but 
directly a mild, tunny day comes, a little water 
should be given. In the spring, when growth 
commences, shift into pots a size larger, and 
grow them on as vigorously as possible. 

We have yet to deal with the cut-back plants 
it may be desirable to 
save. Afterbeing de¬ 
prived of their bran¬ 
ches they will soon 
begin to break into 
growth. Then is the 
time to repot. Make 
up a soil of good, 
light, yellow loam, 
some decomposed 
manure that has 
been reduced to 
powder by decay, 
leaf-mould, andsand. 
This suits Pelargo¬ 
niums well, as it 
simply needs to be 
rich and light. The 
soil and pots ready, 
the plants should be 
turned out, a great 
deal of the soil crum¬ 
bled away, and the 
thick long roots cut 
off, leaving only the 
fine fibrous roots' 
and then repot i a 
the smallest pot in 
which the plants can 
be put, at least a 
size smaller than the 
pots in which they 
were previously 
growing. When pot¬ 
ted, they should be 
kept close for a few 
days till the roots 
begin to move. A 
final shift should 
be given them in 
September or Octo¬ 
ber, according to the 
progress made; and 
the plants be kept 
growing a little 
through the winter. 

My greenhouse 
has been very gay 
with cut-back speci¬ 
mens ; and now 
that these have 
done flowering, the 
floral service is taken 
up with fine young 
plants, in 4-in. ana 
6 -in. pots, obtained 
from cuttings struck 
in October last. 

These were kept 
pinched back np to the middle of June, and 
then allowed to grow freely. Such varieties as 
Empress, Rob Roy, Duchess of Cambridge, 
(very bright), Triomphe de St. Mande, Heroine, 
and a few others are now very gay, carrying 
fall trusses of bloom. 
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Begonia rnetallioa.— Everyone who has 
a greenhouse should grow this Begonia. Its 
leaves, which are of a glossy brown colour, are 
large and handsome, and it yields four months 
in succession a quantity of stout spikes of wax¬ 
like white and pink-tinted blossoms. We lately 
saw a large houseful of plants of this Begonia 
in Mr. Hawkins’ nursery. Haven Green, 
Ealing. It makes a handsome room plant during 
the summer months. 
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Climbing Filmy Ferns.— There ia no 
more beautiful or interesting example of culti¬ 
vation than that of the climbing filmy Ferns so 
successfully grown by Messrs. Backhouse & Sons 
in their nurseries at York. It is impossible in 
an engraving to render full justice to the finely- 
divided texture and exquisite grace of these 
plants, which, when they become more popular, 
will add quite a new charm to our hothouses 
and warm Ferneries. The creeping species at 
York climb up imitation stems made in common 
porous flower-pot ware. On this, which in a 
moist atmosphere, gets quickly covered with 
Moss, they thrive apace. We are indebted for 
the following remarks on the essentials of the 
culture of filmy Ferns to Mr. James Backhouse: 
The cultivation of the filmy Ferns depends for 
success upon one or two very simple things, 
viz., perpetual humidity in the atmosphere, and 
a steady “medium” temperature—40° to 45° 
for the cool ones ; n winter ( i.e ., for British, 
Chilian, and New Zealand species), and 55° to 
66 ° in summer, and for the tropical species, 55° 
in winter to 70° in summer. As will be seen by 
these figures, extremes of heat and cold are 
always wrong, as the total annual variation 
should never exceed 20°, or at most 25° with 
the cool species, and 15° or 20° in the case of 
the warmer ones. Shade, which absolutely 
keeps off the Bun’s rays, and yet allows as much 
light as would exist in the open air when a 
cloud covers the sky, is requisite. These points 
“carried” and “kept,” Buecess may bo con¬ 
sidered certain. Sudden increase or decrease of 
either temperature or moisture is dangerous. 
Half-an-hour’s sunshine in early spring may 



Climbing Filmy Fein. 


ruin a year’s work. Light vegetable soil, more 
or less mixed with white sand, is the correct 
thing for nearly all. The rhizomes should creep 
upon or be above the surface, the rootlets only 
penetrating the soil. Many of the filmy Ferns 
may be grown successfully in window Ferneries 
and under bell-glasses. 

Bamboos for the Conservatory.— 
When well grown in pots the Bm&ller Bamboos 
make admirable subjects for the conservatory 
or greenhouse, or for standing in recesses in 
rooms they may be used with advantage. 
Sprays of their glossy green foliage are also 
among the best material which can be used in 
large vases of cut flowers, or for edgings (f 
bouquets. The kinds most favoured are Bam- 
busa glauca, B. mitis, the true B. nigra, and B 
arundinacea.—S. 

5107. —Pelargonium Leaves Spotted. 
—Want of moisture at the roots and too con¬ 
fined an atmosphere will cause this. At the 
same time an unhealthy state of the roots, 
brought about by too heavy waterings, wil 
affect them in the same manner. When grown 
ia sweet soil, carefully watered, and allowed 
plenty of fresh air on fine days.—C. 

5104.— Propagating Oleanders.— The 
best time to Btrike these is just as the wood 
commences to mature, say the beginning of 
August. The points of the Bhoots made during 
the Bummer should be taken, cutting them to 
three joints. Fill a 4£-in. pot about one-third 
full of drainage, and insert the cuttings round 
the edge of the pot, making the compost, which 
should be light and well sanded, very firm. 


Place in a cool frame or under a bell-glass in a 
cool greenhouse, and shade from hot sun, at 
the same time keeping the soil quite moist and 
admitting air for an hour or so every morning. 
They should strike in about six weeks when 
they are to be inured to the full air and light, 
wintering them in a frost-proof structure and 
ootting off separately into small pots the 
'ollowing March.—J. C. B. 

5103. —Tuberoses. —The best way to treat 
these is to pot in moist soil and plunge in gentle 
bottom heat, an average temperature of 55° 
being enough for them at that early stage of 
growth. The soil should not be watt red until 
growth has fairly commenced, when the plants 
may either be grown along in a cool structure, 
or they may be forced in a high temperature. 
Those potted in the autumn and winter will of 
course need warmth throughout the whole 
period of growth, but the spring-potted ones 
may be grown in an ordinary greenhouse when 
once fairly started. The Tuberose will bear 
more heat than most flowering subjects, enjoy¬ 
ing a temperature of 70° to 80° when in fine 
growth. Bulbs potted now will come into 
lower about December. They may be potted 
singly in 4^-in. pots, or two together in one 
6 -in. pot.—J. C. 

5150.—New Zealand Filmy Fern 
(Todea superba) —This Filmy Fern, like the rest 
of this beautiful and interesting family, loves 
atmospherical moisture, and cannot flourish 
where the air is inclined to the side of dryness. 
This is the reason why it has been considered 
necessary to confine it in a glass case, so that it 
may be guarded against such atmospheric fluc¬ 
tuations as it would be exposed to in a window 
or ordinary greenhouse. At the Bame time it 
is certain that this pretty Fern may be grown 
amongst the ordinary contents of a Fern house, 
and that the shutting it up in a close case under 
such circumstances is by no means necessary, 
but of the two rather inimical to'its welfare. 
The fronds ought not to touch the upper part of 
the glass case; the drainage should be ample, 
stagnant’moisture at the roots being fatal to it, 
ana the soil Bhould be maintained just nicely 
moist.—J. C., Byfleet 

5156.—Leuoophy ton Browni. — This 
plant is of extremely easy culture. It is best 
wintered in a cool greenhouse or frost-proof 
frame, and is easily propagated anywhere during 
the summer. It makes an extremely neat ana 
effective edging to flower beds during the sum¬ 
mer season, aud is much employed in carpet 
bedding.—J. C. 

5095. — Propagating' Deutzias. — The 
most expeditious mode of working up a stock of 
this plant, and the one in general practice in 
trade establishments, is to take cuttings from 
plants that have been forced in spring. The 
tips of the young growing Bhoots should be 
taken off before they commence to harden, cut 
to three joints, inserted in 4i-in. pots in light 
sandy compost, placed in a close frame, or under 
a bell-glass in a house where the temperature 
averages 60° by day. If the cuttings are 
healthy they will be rooted in about a fortnight, 
when they may be gradually hardened off, 
brought out into a cool frame to be planted out 
in May. Cuttings of the current season’s growth 
Uken off in September, and inserted in a cool 
situation, will many of them root by the 
following summer.—J. C. B. 

5102.— Solanum Dropping: Its Leaves.— Sola- 
DUtns ilrop their leaves from various causes, includit g 
drouftir, insect attacks, inch as red spider anil aphides, 
removal irora a close, warm situation to a draughty one ; 
in fchort, sudden checks at any time will cause the leaves 
to falh-K. fl. 


Edgings for Beds.—A capital edging for 
beds is obtained by catting corrugated iron into 
strips of the requisite width, and inserting them 
edgewise along or round the beds. I have seen 
some in this neighbourhood, and the effect is 
very good. It of course takes up the minimum 
of room.— T. J. Weaver. 

A Useful Garden Implement.— I quite 
endorse all that “ W. C. 6.” has said in praise 
of the fork hoe in Gardening of June 25. The 
following is the simple and inexpensive way by 
which a tew years ago I possessed myself of this 
useful implement : The steel prongs of my 
garden fork through constant use becoming too 
short for turning the ground, I took it to the 


smith and had the handle turned, thus making 
an old tool become again of great use. I send 
the above that any reader may go and do like¬ 
wise at a trifling cost.—J. Flip. 

Watering Can for Greenhouses —I 
send you a sketch of a small hydraulic water- 
can that I have fonnd very useful in my green¬ 
house for careful watering without spilling 



Hydraulic Watering Pot. Filled by immersion. 

A, circular tin pot to hold a quart; B, open tap; O, 
air shaft; D, loop for two fingers * E, mouth for flow 
to be regulated or stopped by applying the thumb. 

much about and for liquid manures. It 
may be found useful to your readers. — 
W. VV. H. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


THE BEST PANSIES. 

Seeing for some time past notes from corre¬ 
spondents in Gardening asking for a list of the 
best varieties of Pansies, I venture, being 
myself an amateur florist, to give a list of thore 
I consider to be the best fifteen show and 
fifteen best fancy varieties, and at the same 
time giving a description of a perfect Pansy 
according to a florist’s view. As most of my 
readers are aware, a Pansy flower possesses five 
petals, the two top ones being of the same size 
and the largest, the side petals same in size as 
each other, but smaller than the other 
three, the bottom petal being in size half 
way between the top and side petals ; the whole 
united should in a perfect flower very nearly 
form a circle. The points as set down by 
florists are colour (richness and purity), form 
(rouudnesB) substance (flatness and thickness 
of petal), markings (this differs in a show 
and fancy variety), eye (the goldea centre of 
the flowei), brow (the white part against the 
centre on the Bide petals) and lastly size. 
Pansiesare divided into two distinct classes, viz , 
those called show and the fancy varieties; the 
show varieties are again divided into the self 
and belted. Selfs are in dark colours all 
one shade, with gold eye and white brows, and 
in light seifs a small compact blotch of colour, 
half circle in shape, surrounding the eye and 
brows on the lower petals only. The belted 
varieties are on white and various shades of 

f allow grounds ; these have a blotch as in the 
ight show seifs, with a band or belt of colour, 
narrow or broad as the case may be, round tho 
outside of the three lower petals; the two top 
petals, belting, and blotch must be of tho same 
colour, clear and distinct ; the cleaner the out¬ 
line of eye, blotch, and belting, the nearer 
perfection the flower. 

We now come to the fancy varieties. These I 
think equally deserving of the name show 
Pansy as are the belted^and self varieties. Many 
florists, however, think otherwise, and discard 
them from their collections ; by so doing they 
lose a grand treat, aa many of the fancy varieties 
possess great beauty, the blooms being very 
large, often measuring from 3 in. to 4 in. in 
diameter. As a rule they are of a stronger con¬ 
stitution than the show Pansy, and therefore 
more easy for a beginner to cultivate success¬ 
fully. The points in a fancy Pansy differ from 
those in the show variety in the style of 
markings only ; the blotch should be large and 
of perfect outline, dark in colour with a 
belting or margin of white, cream, lemon, yellow, 
purple or crimson ; these last two colours may 
also have a narrow edging or lacing of white, 
cream, or other light shade of colour round the 
three’bottom petals'; the top petals may either be 
clear light cole nr, same as the margin of lower 
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petals, or striped, flaked, or edged, as purple 
edged with, cream,'or white edged with crimson; 
in fact, the colouring of a fancy Pansy is almost 
endless, the main points being a clear round 
bright gold eye, white brows, and a solid, well 
shaped blotch. The following are what 1 call a 
good selection of fifteen m each variety : 
Show seifs—Jenny Anderson, white, purple 
blotch ; Cloth of Gold, yellow, maroon blotc 
Sunny Park Rival, ultramarine blue; Tory, 
rich claret colour; Paradol, plum purple; Count 
Bismarck, black. Show belted—Cupid, white 
ground, purple belt; Captain Spiers, white 

S ound, broad dark purple belt; Miss Bescy 
cAslan, white ground, light blue-purple belt; 
Mrs. Russell, sulphur ground, purple belt; Lady 
Walden, golden straw ground, broad dark purple 
belt; Robert Burns, gold ground, rich maroon 
belt; Clonard, gold ground, dark purple belt; 
Try me O, gold ground, rich bronze belt; 
Ebor, yellow ground, dark maroon bronze belt. 
Fancy varieties—Angus McLeod, yellow ground, 
bronze blotch and markings ; New-found-out, 
all the petals striped with crimson and puiple, 
dark blotch, the upper petals margined with 
white ; J. Cocks, yellow ground, laced with 
red; Attraction, shaded crimson, edged with 
yellow, dark blotch; Countess of Strathmore, 
white flaked with violet, dark blue blotch ; 
Mrs. Taylor, pale lemon, grand dark blotch ; 
Mrs. C. H. Wood, deep orange and crimson, 
grand blotch ; Mrs. M. Taggart, light straw and 
pink, grand dark blotch ; Mrs. Felton, pure 
white, dark purple blotch; Rev. A. Bell, purple 
and cream, dark blotch ; Robert Goodwin, top 
petals crimson edged white, brown blotch, 
faced yellow; Thalia, violet and lilac, margined 
white, dark purple blotch ; W. Melville, rosy 
purple, edged yellow; Miss Darling, yellow, 
dark maroon blotch; Lady Falmouth, lemon- 
yellow, grand maroon blotch. C. G M. 

Crossmay Green. 


A Plea for Hardy Flowers.— A cor¬ 
respondent who takes great interest in the cul¬ 
ture of hardy perennial flowers sends us the 
following fly-leaf: In laying out the garden it 
has been my endeavour to show : 1. That a 
small piece of ground may be adapted to the 
cultivation of a considerable variety of plants, 
under conditions favourable to their develop¬ 
ment and conveniently arranged for observation. 
2. That rockwork and irregmar lines in borders 
and paths add greatly to the general effect ; 
light and shade vary continually and the weari¬ 
ness of the formal gravel walk is not there. 
Nature abhors straight lines. 3. That the 
cultivation of “alpine plants ” and other hardy 
perennials—many of them evergreen—offers ad¬ 
vantages over the established bedding-out 
system. The garden retains its attractions 
throughout the year, no annual re-stocking is 
needful, and the conventional digging over, to 
the destruction of roots, bulbs, and seeds, is 
avoided. The contrary and prevailing custom 
furnishes a lavish display of colour during a few 
months, but for the remainder of the year it 
leaves the garden practically an unoccupied 
waste. The outcome of the system above ad¬ 
vocated is a “natural garden,” conducive to a 
real and abiding interest in Nature’s beautiful 
handiwork, such as the most expensive and 
geometrical carpet-bedding or the most success¬ 
ful production of the “ chintz pattern in 
leaves ” will fail to awaken.—W. E. M. 

Pinks. —Amongst hardy plants, there are 
few more deserving of cultivation than Pinks ; 
they require little room, and are especially 
adapted for amateurs, their deliciously scented 
and beautifully-marked flowers rendering them 
suitable for cutpurpoaesofallkinds; twoor three 
blooms will fill a room with their agreeable per¬ 
fume. It is now time to put in the cuttings, or 
pipings as they are usually called ; these should 
be made from the young shoots that spring from 
the bottom of the plants, and in a condition 
neither too hard nor too soft; put them in fine 
sifted soil, to which has been added some leaf- 
mould and sand, inserting them 1 in. apart, and 
covering with a hand-light or bell-glass. The 
shady side of a Currant bush, or any position 
where they will be screened from the rays of the 
sun, is suitable for them ; all the attention they 
need is keeping them sufficiently moist and oc¬ 
casionally examining them, removing any that 
have damped off ana are mouldy. When well 
rooted in the autumn they may be planted out 


three or four together at intervals in the bor¬ 
ders, or, still better, in a small bed of prepared 
soil, allowing them to remain there through the 
winter, transplanting them in the spring. 

Everlasting Flowers.— The well-known 
showy Helichrysums so useful for drying as 
Everlastings, are generally treated as annuals, 
and, unless exceptionally well managed by sow¬ 
ing early under glass, the season is so far ad¬ 
vanced before they oommence flowering, that 
the best period for laying on the brightest 
colours is lost, and early frosts find the plants 
just approaching their best, as regards flower- 
heads. During mild winters I have on several 
occasions found a good number of these Ever¬ 
lastings to stand the winter, and to be the most 
continuous flowerers next year even in the 
driest and hottest of summers. The Helichry- 
sum is particularly adapted for a background 
plant on dry borders. I would recommend a 
few pans or boxes to be sown with it, where 
they can be slightly protected during winter, 
ana, if planted out early in April, they would 
have a chance of producing a good crop of 
flowers for drying.—G. 

Californian Poppies (Eschscholtzias).— 
To have these showy flowers in all their fulness 
of beauty, they should be treated as biennials, 
and sown in August and September to bloom in 
early summer. They are very hardy, and snails 
and slugs do not molest them. The plants get 
deeply and firmly rooted, and hold on much 
longer than those sown in spring. I have seen 
in May grand patches of Eschscholtzias literally 
covered with large, bold, and striking blossoms. 



Californi&Q Poppy (Eschsclioltzia califomlca). 


The fact is, that one-half, if not more, of our 
hardy annuals, when sown in spring, scarcely 
get well hold of the soil before the dry weather 
sets in, and then they come into bloom pre¬ 
maturely, and are roasted up in a short time. 
With autumn-sown annuals, on the contrary, 
and especially with Eschscholtzias, it is very 
different; they hold on well, and if the decay¬ 
ing flowers be pinched off, and the plants not 
allowed to perfect their seed-pods, they break 
into fresh growths, and bloom continuously. 
Some recommend sowing as late as December, 
allowing the plants to flower where they are 
sown, and not attempting to transplant them. 
There are some half-a-dozen kinds, all of which 
are well worth growing, viz., E. californica, 
orange, very strong ; E. crocea, saffron colour; 
E. c. alba, white ; E. c. Mandarin, orange and 
crimson, very fine; E. crocea fl.-pl., double; 
E. c. rosea, and E. tenuifolia.—R. 

Miles’ Spiral Mignonette.— Great im¬ 
provement has of late years been effected as re¬ 
gards the habit of growth, size, and colour of Mig¬ 
nonette, while, at the same time, the agreeable 
perfume which has so long rendered ordinary 
Mignonette so valuable has been retained. 
Amongst varieties with highly coloured or red 
flowers, the sort known as the Victoria Migno¬ 
nette is possibly the best, while the spiral 
variety is without doubt the best of all the 
varieties having light-coloured flowers. In the 
open air it is most satisfactory, producing spikes 
of bloom from 15 in. to IS in. in length, and 
this without any attention in the way of pinch¬ 
ing the side shoots or extra treatment of any 
kind. This result, too. Has been obtained on 


very light soil, and during exceedingly unfavour¬ 
able seasons. The seed was sown in pans 
J about the beginning of April, and as the few 
packets I obtained did not contain a great num¬ 
ber of seeds, the plants were polted singly into 
3-in. pots, and ultimately pantid in tie open 
border.—G. C. 

Delphiniums from Seed.— The fine 
race of Delphiniums which now ad orn our gar¬ 
dens through the su mmer months with a variety 
of rich purples and blues, colours such as no 
other plants, hardy or tender, can rival, are 
easily raised in great variety from reed. If the 
flower-stems are cut down promptly after bloom¬ 
ing, they flower again in autumn. Rich soil, 
or a place in the choice border is cot even neces¬ 
sary for them, though they are worthy of both. 
They thrive freely without attention or btaking, 
either in shrubberies or copses, and also well in 
open situations. 

Phloxes.— These rank next to Larkspurs 
amongst herbaceous plants, and afford many 
pleasing shades of colour; between the early 
and late kinds, and what are known as the 
suffruticosa and decussata types, a fine display 
of flowers may be maintained throughout the 
summer and autumn. Phloxes require the 
same general treatment as Larkspurs, and suc¬ 
ceed anywhere. It is needless to propagate them 
from seed, except to raise new sorts. After 
two seasons young shoots push from the base 
of the flowering stems, and these may be used 
as cuttings, which should be made about 3 in. 
long, and inserted in a sandy compost under a 
hand-light and shaded. They will soon strike 
root, and should then be potted off or planted 
out.—S. J. 

Angelica. —Is this grown to any extent? 
It is a very striking shrubbery plant, and takes 
no trouble to cultivate. Now tnat there seems 
to be a growing taste for grand and massive 
foliage, it is surprising that it is not more 
frequently seen. I had a few seeds given me, 
which I sowed in the open ground in tne spring 
of 1879; they made small plants that year, 
rew to a great size in 1880, and this spring 
ave grown to a height of 8 ft. to 10 ft., the 
stem being 6 in. or 7 in. in circumference, and 
the deeply indented leaves 2 ft. across. They 
are just bursting into flower, and form truly 
magnificent objects. Since they were first 
sown they have tiad literally no attention. Has 
the plant any use—medicinal, culinary, or 
otherwise?— W. J. Kempton. [It is grown in 
most large gardens. It is used to make a 
h verage, and its stalks are a’so'caidied. Re¬ 
marks on it will be found in Gardening, Sep¬ 
tember 4, Vol. II.] 

5094.—Bulbs Lying Dormant.— We can 
give no explanation why the bulbs remained so 
long a time in a dormant state. The same 
thing occurs with Triteleia uniflora, tuberous 
Tropaeolums, and some other flowering bulbs. 
Generally speaking, they grow stronger after 
the long rest, and tnis will pio^ably be the case 
with the Ornithogalum.—J. C. 

5111.—Lily Stem Broken off.— You can 
do nothing to repair the mischief. We fear 
that if the whole of the stem has come away 
the bulb may decay. Your beat plan will be if 
the plant is in the open ground to cover it with 
a mound of ashes, in order to shoot off super¬ 
fluous moisture.—C. B. 


Ferns in Loam.— Rough peat is generally 
recommended for Ferns. We find that Mr. 
Hawkins, of Haven Green, Ealing, who is one of 
the best Fern growers near London,uses nothing 
but the pure loam of the district for his plants, 
and a more healthy lot of plants than we have 
lately seen in his nursery, which, by-the-way, 
consists of many thousands, it would be difficult 
to imagine. These remarks refer to Maiden¬ 
hairs, Pteris, and similar Ferns usually found 
in greenhouses and windows. 

Rooks and Potatoes.—To that of “S.J.” 
in your last issue I beg to add another preven¬ 
tive, which is in general use in these parts and 
found to be effectual. Sticks from 2 ft. to 3 ft. 

I in length are put in different directions, then 
j cotton is drawn to each stick, all over the 
Potatoes. Under or near to it the birds will 
not venture. Some hundreds of yards may be 
had for a few pence.— J. Flip. 
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THB COMING WHEK’B WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary t July 11 to 16. 

Sowing Snowball and American Strap-leaf Turnips ; 
planting out Imperial and Heartwell Early Marrow 
Cabbages for autumn use ; layering Strawberry runners, 
three in a bunch, on pieces of turf 6 in. sciuare, for 
making new plantations; sowing a little Chervil for 
autumn and winter use; also Mustard and Cress; 
taking up and dividing a quantity of old Polyanthuses; 
planting out Celery in trenches; getting up early Pota¬ 
toes and storing them away for seed; Dutch-hoeing 
among all growing crops; Sowing green-curled and 
broad-leaved Endive; cutting herbs and placing them in 
an open shed to dry; giving all Pear trees, where 
heavily laden with fruit, a good watering ; sowing red 
and white Turnip Radishes; putting in cuttings of 
different sorts of Pelargoniums; nailing in the leading 
shoots of Peaches, Nectarines, and other wall fruit; sow¬ 
ing Canadian Wonder dwarf French Beans; potting on 
Begonias, Palms, and Dracaenas for table plants; earth¬ 
ing up early Celery when the soil is dry and in workable 
condition ; clearing off a piece of Broad Beans, manuring 
the ground, and digging it in ridges on which to sow 
Winter Spinach; stopping and pegging down Vegetable 
Marrows, and giving them a good soaking of manure 
water; tying out and picking blooms off Fuchsias in¬ 
tended for exhibition ; thinning Turnips; turning over 
manure for making new Mushroom beds; drawing 
drills for Spinach, and well watering them previous to 
Bowing; giving Peaches and Nectarines a good washing 
every evening with the garden engine to keep down 
insects. 

Glasshouses. 

Greenhouse and Stove Plants — 
Continue to out down show and fancy Pelar¬ 
goniums as the plants get ripened. Do not be 
in a bnrry to induce them to break again into 
growth, as the more time allowed for this, the 
better for the strength of the plantB. Kalo- 
santhes as they go out of flower should be cut 
over, and kept in a dry frame till the plants 
break out afresh. Any prunings from these 
that are fit for cuttings should he inserted in a 
very sandy compost, and be carefully watered 
till they are established. Pimeleas and the 
ventricosa section of Ericas should be cut into 
shape as they go out of flower, placing them in 
cool positions to assist them to break again 
freely. Cassia corymbosa, Habrothamnuses, 
Plumbagos, and other autumn-blooming plants 
must now receive all the sunshine possible, 
keeping them well supplied with water at the 
roots. Tea and other Roses in pots intended 
to produce flowers during autumn should now 
be liberally treated with manure water and 
stimulants, to get them into fine vigorous 
growth. Keep all flowers pinched off them for 
another month or six weeks, when the plants 
should be engaged in forming growths intended 
to produce flowers. Annuals sown in pots must 
be carefully watched to prevent them from 
getting overcrowded and drawn. Place them 
outside on a cool bottom, and keep them sup¬ 
plied with moisture at the roots, as anything 
approaching drought is very detrimental to 
them. Another sowing of herbaceous Calceo¬ 
larias should be made, and those earliest sown 
must bo carefully attended to, to prevent them 
from getting injured by slugs and other insects. 
A late sowing of Cinerarias may now be made 
in a close frame, growing them on freely. 
Earlier sowings of these will require shifting 
on, as they get pot-bound, keeping them on a 
cool bottom in shady frames. Keep a sharp 
eye on them to detect aphides, and fumigate at 
once if any of these are seen on the plants. 

All plants intended for blooming early in 
autumn should now or very shortly be in their 
blooiniDg pots. Give them liberal treatment 
and as much light as possiblo, in order to keep 
their growths firm and short-jointed. Keep 
them growing for another week or two, when a 
freer ventilation will help to give them more 
substance, to enable them to stand a slight rest 
during the month of August, which will add 
greatly to their flowering capabilities during the 
antnmn months. The stock of plants intended 
for early and mid-winter work should still bo 
kept potted on as they require it, using a 
rough rich compost to induce free growth, 
which, if properly ripened during September, will 
yield abundance of choice flowers through 
the winter. Crotons, Dracaenas, and fine-foli- 
aged plants generally will now be in good 
colour, and will require extra precaution to 
keep red spider from spoiling their plants. A 
large batch of the Club Moss (Sclaginella Kraus- 
siana) should now be pricked into small pots, to 
be teady for use during w inter. A warm frame 
kept w ell shaded will suit them till the end of 
the summer ; afterwards place them in the stove 
or intermediate bouse. Amaryllises may now 


be placed in a cold frame and kept close. Keep 
them dry at the root, and expose them to every 
gleam of sunshine, with an occasional dewing 
over with the syringe to prevent the bulbs from 
shrinking. This treatment for the next two 
months will generally induce each bulb to form 
two or three flower-spikes. 

Flower Garden. 

Hoses will now be making a fine display 
and should be regularly divested of old dIos- 
some, and the beds should be kept clean and 
free from weeds. Dwarfs on their own roots 
are undoubtedly the best when the conditions 
of soil and climate are favourable to their 
growth. Where budding is contemplated it is 
time to commence that operation, as the sooner 
it is done after the bark of bads and stock is 
sufficiently hardened to hold together the better. 
Keep the roots of the stock moist, and a good 
mulching of manure over them will help to pro¬ 
mote a free flow of sap. The best way to get 
good dwarf plants on their own roots is layer¬ 
ing, i.c., taking the shoots of a dwarf plant in 
autumn, and cutting a slight notch in it just 
under a bud, and firmly pegging it down in the 
soil; reduce the end of the shoot to three or 
four buds left out of the ground. During the 
following Bummer it will become a good, strong- 
rooted plant with a good head of shoots, and 
may be detached from the parent plant in 
autumn, or one year from the date of layering, 
when there will be a goodly number of shoots 
again ready for layering. In this way one 
stock of any kind may be relied on to keep np 
an annual supply of young healthy plants, 
which, if planted in nnrsery beds, will yield a 
fine lot of blooms for cutting from. Roses are 
such universal favourites, that no flower garden 
can be called complete wherein they are not 

rettv numerously represented, and they form 

t subjects for isolated beds. The only way in 
which standard Roses look really well is when 
planted amongst dwarfs, with the longest shoots 
trained down to the ground, and forming a 
regular umbrella-shaped head. Soch beautiful 
Roses as Charles Lawson and Coupe de Hebe, 
that make strong annual shoots, have really a 
handsome appearance trained in this way, as 
the effect of downward training causes the 
Bhoots to break regularly at every joint, and to 
be perfect wreaths of flower. Do not, if you 
value the Roses, sow strong-rooting annuals, 
such as Mignonette, amongst them, as they 
quickly impoverish the soil and choke the 
lower branches of the Roses. Bulbs are the 
only plants that should be mixed with Roses, 
as they make but little foliage, and do not ex¬ 
haust the soil to any great extent. 

Herbaceous Borders will now be very 
gay with the numerous varieties of plants that 
flower about this date. Conspicuous amongst 
these may bo mentioned the noble family of 
Lilies, especially L. album, L. tigrinum, L. 
davuricum, L. umbel latum, and the early- 
flowering Gladiolus Colvillei ; also numerous 
varieties of Irises with colours equal to those of 
the rarest Orchids; Aquilegias, especially A. 
ccerulea and A. chrysantha ; double Pyrethrums, 
with flowers as large as those of a China 
Aster; Spinea Aruncus and the dwarfer 
S. Filipendula and S. palmata. Amongst 
hardy plants remarkable for the beauty 
of their foliage may be named Ferula glauca, a 
noble plant for backgrounds, and variegated 
dwarf Funkias, such »s F. lutea variegata and 
F. ovata alba marginata, both of which make 
good permanent edging plants ; in fact, there is 
ample material amongst hardy flowers to have 
the gayest 'of gardens, provided these old- 
fashioned flowers were but as well known and 
easily procured as the never-ending tender 
plants that have of late years excluded them. 

The ordinary routine work of mowing, 
sweeping, and rolling Grass and walks will need 
constant attention, as the flower garden or 
shady pleasure-grounds will now be much fre¬ 
quented, and every endeavour should be used to 
keep them in perfect order. Continue to sur¬ 
face-stir all flower beds and regulate the 
growths frequently ; propagate spring flower¬ 
ing plants, and sow seeds of various sorts of 
Forget-me-nots; prick out seedling Pansies, 

[ Violas, &c., and collect seed of any specially 
good varieties that it may be desirable to in¬ 
crease. Keep vases and rustic baskets copiously 
supplied with water, for, being usually planted 
thickly, they quickly absorb a large quantity, | 


and light showers that only wet the surface 
are very deceptive ; also look well to any tender 
specimens plunged in pots, as evaporation on 
bright days is now excessive. 

Fruit. 

Train in tbe new growths of Peaches and 
Nectarines, keep laterals on the same growths 
closely stopped back, and only retain such a 
number of Bnoots as can be afforded space for 
every leaf to have full daylight. Pick off all 
blistered foliage, apply sulphur for mildew, and 
syringe freely to keep down red spider. Green 
and black fly ought not now to be tronblesome, 
but if they are, syringe with Tobacco water. 
Keep Apricots that are fruiting well mulched 
with litter. The surface roots are of more im¬ 
portance than those that are deeper and more 
woody, and in dry weather they quickly suffer 
unless such mulchings are given together with 
plenty of water, particularly on soils of a porous 
nature. Keep the shoots well spurred in, and 
train in any strong shoots that may be starting 
from the base of the tree, that they may 
eventually take the place of branches that are 
covered with ugly spurs, or that look weak or 
affected with canker. Keep the stocks free 
from suckers and hand-pick for maggots, the 
presence of which is indicated by the close curl¬ 
ing together of the leaves. Give a final stopping 
to Pears and Plums on walls, and afterwards 
wash them by means of the hose or garden 
engine, in order to rid them of dirt and insects, 
an operation which will also water close to the 
wall, where, by reason of the coping, the rain 
does not reach; also stop for the last time 
espalier and pyramidal-trained trees. Keep 
Currants, Cherries, Raspberries, and Straw¬ 
berries closely netted; gather only when 
thoroughly dry. Any of these that are intended 
to keep a long time should have as much of the 
spray as possible removed to let in light and 
air to ensure quick drying of the fruit after 
rain. 

Strawberries for Forcing. —Layering 
and potting will now engage attention. Next 
to good plants and suitable compost, which 
should be dry enough to withstand firm ramming 
without becoming adhesive, a good site fully 
open to sun and light is of the greatest im¬ 
portance ; it should also be dry and free from 
worms by being well coated with ashes or 
covered with boards. For early forcing clean 
pots 5 in. to 0 in. in diameter arc large enough, 
and for the general crop a size larger is prefer¬ 
able, as tho plants have to withstand the drying 
influence of powerful sun and heat through the 
spring months, when it is hardly possible to 
keep the smaller size properly supplied with 
water. The best compost for Strawberries is a 
strong calcareous turfy loam from an old pasture, 
good rotten manure, and a sprinkling of soot. 
Tbe turf should be cut and Bt&cked or ridged in 
the open air Borne months before it is wanted 
for use, and the manure and soot should be 
thoroughly incorporated with it when the 
weather is dry. It should then be placed in a 
dry, open shed, or where it can be protected 
from wet, as success greatly depends upon the 
state of the soil when it is wanted for use. 
Vegetables. 

Ground that has been cleared of early 
Potatoes, Peas, or other crops will now be 
available for Turnips. It will not be ne¬ 
cessary to digit previous to putting in the seed, 
unless it bo of a very strong, solid nature, 
nothing being gained by doing so ; in fact, when 
the land is light it does absolute harm by in¬ 
ducing the growth of leaves rather than that of 
the bulb. Previous to sowing hoe the ground 
2 in. deep, rake off and remove any weeds that 
may exist, and sow the seeds in rows 1 ft. apart, 
putting in enough to allow for Iobs from the de- 
redations of birds or the fly. Before sowing 
ress the seed with red lead ; if this be properly 
done, it will secure them from molestation from 
birds. Asparagus should have the seed stripped 
off as soon as they are large enough to take hold 
of. A good space should now be planted with 
the useful Cottager’s Kale, as this is a most ex¬ 
cellent vegetable and so hardy that it will stand 
even our severest winters. It is much better to 
have a good breadth of it than to grow several 
varieties of similar Greens that are not equal to 
it in any way. Give the plants 20 in. space in 
the rows, and allow as much between each row 
Thin out Vegetable Marrows sufficiently, no 
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allowing them to get too much crowded, and if 
the situation be at all exposed, secure the shoots 
so that they will not be blown about by the 
wind. See that they are well supplied with 
water. Wanting this, the plants will not bear 
to the end of the season. Slake a sowing of the 
Batavian Endive, and also of the Green Curled; 
these will come in as an autumn supply, as the 
plants from this sowing will not be as liable to 
run to seed as those sown earlier. Do not put 
the seed iu too thickly, as nearly all of them 
vegetate and are not so liable as many to suffer 
from the ravages of birds or insects. 


Home and Windo w Gardening. 

DRAWING-ROOM GARDENING. 

By Mbs. Fbai*k Knoad. 

By drawing-room gardening I mean solely and 
entirely such gardening as can be dono by lady 
amateurs in nicely furnished rooms, amid all 
the difficulties of gas and dry atmosphere, with¬ 
out any previous training or knowledge of 
plaots, and without assistance from profes¬ 
sional hands —such gardening, in short, as com¬ 
prises every collection of room plants, from a 
single Palm or India-rubber, to the more am¬ 
bitious possessions of a tiny cold conservatory. 
At heated conservatories I draw the line ; there 
the more professional element begins, and I may 
as well remark, en passant, that it is chiefly to 
dwellers in town and suburbs I address myself. 
With country air and country advantages there 
is scarcely any merit in keeping plants alive 
and healthy. But in or near towns, with town 
smoke, town dust, town dirt, it is somewhat of 
a triumph to show a collection of thriving 
plants which no one but oneself is allowed to 
touch. 

How dearly most women love flowers, Jiow 
little a room seems complete without their pre¬ 
sence, is best attested by the struggling Ferns 
and " leggy ” Drachmas one so continually sees 
nursed as better than nothing. “ I would give 
anything to be able to keep my plants! ” is such 
a frequent exclamation, that I cannot but think 
a few practical hints from one who has succeeded 
may be acceptable to many. And as a word of 
cheer to those who "cannot manage them for 
some reason or another,” I may safely say 
there is no difficulty which patience and experi¬ 
ence will not remove. No one could be more 
absolutely ignorant of plant culture than I when 
I first took my drawing-room greenery into ray 
own hauds ; no one could have had more chao¬ 
tic notions of watering, potting, training, or 
management generally, or have been more likely 
to commit every possible blunder. Fail ? Of 
course I did at first over and over again, and it 
is the result of these failures which has taught 
me the secret of others failing. In the first 
place, whenever my plants went wrong, as they 
had an unhappy knack of doing, I invariably 
consulted one of my friends’ gardeners—not 
that dreadfully trying anomaly, a " jobbing 
man,” but tho best professional advice I could 
get. Many a half-crown I wasted in tips, and 
tho advice was always wrong. Gradually it 
dawned upon me that greenhouse culture and 
room culture were two different things, and 
what might be good in one case was un¬ 
doubtedly bad in the other. Next I tried tak¬ 
ing a florist into my confidence, from whom I 
bought my flowers, and with the same results. 
The florist knew all about forcing and Covent 
Garden prices, but he knew nothing of crowded 
rooms and dry atmosphere. Lastly, I Bet my 
own wits to work, began to study the nature of 
my charges a little, took in Gardenino, and 
soon found myself on the right track. Dawn¬ 
ing success made me eager, and failures were 
soon things of the past. 

It is, however, of little use for any one to 
contemplate having a number of plants healthy 
unless they are prepared to devote a consider¬ 
able amouut of time and trouble to them. They 
cannot be slighted or neglected, treated hap¬ 
hazard, and then expected to thrive. There 
must be real love ana a determination to suc¬ 
ceed, and then trouble is never thought 
about. 

Of course, very much depends upon the plants 
chosen. (Later on I will give a list likely to 
succeed.) Many plants could not live in a room, 
even with the greatest care and attention ; 
fresh a<r and plenty of it are absolute neces¬ 


saries of life. Nor can I honestly advise flower¬ 
ing plants in a room where much gas is burned. 
The plants will grow, but the buds drop off 
and the flowers wither. It is possible to in¬ 
troduce a plant in full flower into a room with 
gas and keep it in good condition for a time, 
but it will not live and throw up fresh blossoms. 
The best foundations for drawing-room effect 
are large-leaved, leathery plants; these and 
very many kinds of Ferns will flourish admir¬ 
ably, and, carefully chosen and blended, form 
an ever fresh, ever cool mass of green, amongst 
which a few bulbs or flowering plants show to 
the utmost advantage. It is best to begin on a 
small scale, and try one’s powers with two or 
three plants before venturing on more. These 
thoroughly conquered, it is easy to add to the 
list. 

Before commencing drawing-room gardening 
in real earnest, I should advise everyone to lay 
in a stock of the following implements: A 
piece of American cloth (about 1£ yard square), 
a brass syringe, a tiny trowel, a pair of good j 
scissors, a little piece of sponge, Castile soap, 1 
and a long zinc tray (say 3 ft. 6 in. long, 13 in. 
broad, 10 in. high), an old linen handkerchief, 
and stout nailbrush. The cost of the whole is 
very trifling. Now for the plants. In the first 
instance purchase small ones, and of a good 
florist. Small young plants may be educated to 
live in rooms where utter failure would attend 
large specimens. Your plants home, see if they 
want water, i.c., if they are nearly dust dry, 
and remember never to water unless a plant is 
thoroughly thirsty. Then give it a plentiful 
supply, and allow it to drain away. Stand your 
plants where you wish them to remain, which 
must be a place where they can have a fair 
amount of light and air, and which is not in a 
draught, and for the present leave them in 
peace. Too much kindness is often a fertile 
cause of death. Give air on all days when it is 
wise to do so, and I think a very safe rule upon 
this very necessary point is simply to judge by 
oneself. If the day is soft and balmy they can 
scarcely have^too much air; if foggy, fog de¬ 
stroys plants as it does us ; if bright and fine, 
although cold, a little will freshen them up ; if 
a sharp east wind which seems to shrivel one, it 
will shrivel them too. 

Having attended to their wants regarding air 
and water, next comes the all-important secret 
of keeping room plants in health — tho bath. 
Spread the American cloth on tho floor, and 
place on it your zinc tray, soap, sponge, syringe, 
a basin of warm (not hot) water, and a large 
can of water as nearly as possible the tempera¬ 
ture of the room. This last is another secret of 
success. Never water plants unless they want 
it (I cannot help repeating this), and never 
water with water the wrong temperature. 
Either let your cau stand in the room for an 
hour or two, or else add warm water and test 
with a little thermometer. Having placed 
your plants in the zinc tray, select one and look 
it over carefully to soe if there is any blight or 
scale. Then lather it well with the Castile soap 
and warm water, avoiding the young leaves and 
tender shoots. Rinse it thoroughly, syringe 
gently, and wipe dry with the soft handkerchief. 
Then water it well (using the syringe), and set 
it aside to drain. Repeat the process with the 
next until all the children are washed. They 
will require this bath once a-week during the 
winter, when fires and gas are plentiful; but 
probably only once or twice during the summer, 
although even then their leaves and stems should 
be sponged with plain water every week. 

If the pots are at all dirty or incrusted with 
green, give them a good scrubbing with the 
brush, and do not forget to stir up the earth on 
the surface of the pot every now and then, or it 
will cake and keep air from the roots. In spring 
and autumn the plants should be turned out of 
their pots, and if requiring repotting do it your¬ 
self. I should not like for a moment to insinuate 
such a thing as professional jealousy against 
such a time-honoured race of men as gardeners, 
but this I know, that either from having their 
feelings hurt by being handed over to alien 
hands, or from some other cause, I have before 
now lost some of my best plants after repot¬ 
ting, when that operation has not been per¬ 
formed by myself. Repotting is easy enough. 
Put on a pair of gloves, choose a pot one size 
larger than the present one, have it thoroughly 
scrubbed and dried (if net new), put some clean 
crocks at the bottom and a layer of Cocoa nut 


fibre if you have it, then put in the earth or 
compost (loam, peat, and silver sand answer for 
most things, peat and sand only for Ferns), tap¬ 
ping the pot to shake it in. Break the ball of 
earth round the plant and pot it, pressing very 
gently, and adding more earth. Be careful not 
to fill the pot too full, or the water will run 
away. There should be quite £ in. left. If not 

rcesed in sufficiently the plant will not thrive, 

ut be careful not ,to break the delicate root- 
fibres. 

The treatment described above applies to all 
leathery-leaved plants; for Ferns, somewhat 
different management is required. They most 
have more water, and will not bear bathing. 
Perfect drainage and shade from the heat of 
the sun are their chief requirements. All plants 
when growing are much benefited by watering 
with soot-water, especially if grown in very 
small pots. I have seen a Pteris revive wonder¬ 
fully after the second application ; and the in¬ 
tense, vivid, healthy green imparted to the foli¬ 
age, fully repays for the somewhat dirty nature 
of the fertiliser. 

Next a word as to the much-dresded enemy 
—gas. I have found only two methods of deal¬ 
ing with it. The first, to give ventilation when¬ 
ever ventilation is at all possible at the same 
time that the gas is burning ; the second, in 
bitter weather, when an open window is out of 
the question, is to sprinkle the plants lightly 
as soon as the gas is lighted, and to be very 
careful that they do not need water. Now for 
the 

Choice of Plants.—It is a fatal mistake 
to choose delicate greenhouse kinds ; they want 
attention and moist heat. It is an equally 
great mistake to choose hardy plants, under the 
impression that they will stand anything. 
They will not stand loss of air. The plants 
which seem to me to thrive best are those one 
may designate—to coin an expression — half- 
hardy greenhouse, distinctly greenhouse, 

but not requiring much care. One exception to 
the rule of hardy plants is Ivy, which 
flourishes well in rooms if its leaves are sponged. 
Amongst the other plants and Ferns which I 
have proved successful are the following :— 

Palms Arolia papyrifera 

India-rubber Arum Lily 

Aspidistra Piuccnectitia tubcrculata 

Draorcna (the green variety Pandanus utlils 

is the best) Tradeecantia 

Acanthus latifolius Medeola 

Arnlin 8ieboldi 

Almost all Ferns, except Maiden-hair and 
very delicate kinds, which latter will not stand 
gas without a glass shade. 

This is not intended to be an exhaustive 
papor, or I could say much more about propaga¬ 
tion, and arrangement, and many other interest¬ 
ing matters relating to drawing-room gardening; 
but after all, healthy management is the 
ground-work of all else.— Labour and Leisure . 


5211.—Geraniums for Winter.—If you 
havo any old plants that have recently been out 
back they will give the best results; failing these 
good strong young plants will do. Repot them 
at once into 5-in. or 6-in. pots, and when started 
into growth again plunge them out of doors. in 
ashes or the ground in a very sunny place. Give 
only enough water to keep them just growing, 
and pick off all flower-buds as soon as they can 
be seen up to the end of September. Early in 
October take them indoors, and if placed in a 
warm sunny window, and fairly watered, with 
a little liquid manure now and then, they will 
bloom freely for months.—B. C. R. 

5151.— Management of Fern Case.— 
One of the most important points in respect to 
these is to secure in the first place thoroughly 
efficient drainage. To effect this lay over the 
bottom of the case some 3 in. of crocks, broken 
brick, or any such material, oyster shells being 
well adapted for the purpose. On the drainage 
lay somo pieces of turfy peat, so that the finer 
particles of the soil cannot well mingle with it. 
The compost itself should be the best peat, 
adding to it plenty of silver sand and some 
fragments of sandstone or some clean pebbles. 
The soil not being exposed to tho influence of 
the exterior atmosphere, there will be no need 
for frequent waterings, which should at no time 
be of a heavy nature. The door of the case 
should be opened for an hour or two in the 
morning to allow of the air being changed.— 
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LAW RELATING TO GREENHOUSES. 

I have delayed answering the “ Hon. Sec. of 
the District Surveyors’ Association ” in order to 
refer to the cases he quotes, but unfortunately 
have not succeeded in doing so through press of 
business and distance from any public news¬ 
rooms. I should, therefore, be glad if any 
reader of Gardening Illustrated having 
access to a file of the Builder would kindly 
give me a fuller summary of these cases. As to 
the “Hon. Sec. of the District Surveyors’ As¬ 
sociation,” his view cannot be accepted to 
agree with 'that of the ratepayer, seeing he 
represents the antagonistic interest ; neverthe¬ 
less, I cast no personal slur. Of the five cases 
he quotes, three refer to “ chimnies” to green¬ 
houses, about which I have admitted that some 
doubt exists in the direction of size ; neverthe- 


write, as I believe the crop to be very valuable, 
but not as well known as it deserves to be, and 
possibly because wrong sorts are grown. I shall 
be quite willing to let any one see my small 
stock of it, and let them see both cows and 
horses eating it.—C. W. Bushe. 


TREES AND SHRUBS FOR THE 
SEASIDE. 

A few facts respecting such trees, shrubs, and 
other things as will grow, thrive, and stand be¬ 
fore all others the blast and violence of the 
great storms that repeatedly visit our coasts, 
may not, perhaps, be uninteresting. I meai 

less, I hold that if a budding is within the er-1 * “nde/theViolent storms”that in spring- 


cepted limits described in paragraphs 8 and 9 
of 18 and 19 Vic., cap. 122, all within it is also 
excepted ; that is, also, if it does not sin by 
being too near a dwelling (see restrictions 
as to this in Act). 

Inthejiirst paragraph of tho “Hon. Sec.’s” 
letter ho contended that the exceptions only 
apply to the “ woodwork ” of the sashes, doors, 
and frames necessary. Now, the exceptions 
apply to something more than woodwork. This 
contention is so repeatedly raised by surveyors 
that it begins to assume an unpleasantly in¬ 
sidious appearance. In the two paragraphs 
foregoing that speaking of the “ woodwork of 
doors and frames,” it is related that all “ build 
inga ” of so many thousand cubic feet contents, 
Ac., Ac., are excepted (paragraphs 8 and 9, p. 
1144, 18 and 19 Vic.); and surely this is enough 
to prove that the “ exceptions ” refer to some' 
thing more than “ woodwork ?*’ 

With respect to the first case, the “ Hon. 
Sec. ” mentions that before Mr. Mansfield in 
1863 the “ greenhouse held to be a building,” 
and that before Mr. Ingham, who thought 
that “all such constructions” were intended 
by tho Act to be “considered as buildings,” J 
cannot see how the proof of a greenhouse be 
ing a building avails aught, except on the 
supposition that it was thereby brought under 
the provisions of paragraph 17 of 41 and 42 Vic 
(Metropolitan Management and Building Act), 
relating to buildings, in which case the correcl 
answer 13 that the case was tried under the 
wrong Act, and that the defendant would have 
scored a victory if he had been better directed. 

It seems to me that we have now hit upon 
the manner of working of the surveyors. If 
they submit a case to a magi itrate, putting for ward 
only paragraph 17 of 41 and 42 Vic. and para¬ 
graph 10 of 8 and9 Vic., they are bound to suc¬ 
ceed ; but if the intended victim knows of 
and discreetly uses paragraphs 8 and 9, p. 1144, 
of 18 and 19 Vic., he will upset the surveyor. 

The letter of “O.P.Q.” I quite agree with, 
and have expressed similar views in my fore¬ 
going letters. The first point, however, needs 
modification for cases where a conservatory 
reaches out and before a ground drawing-room 
or other window. F. T. Norris. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


A Quickly-grown Grass Crop.— We 
have been informed that at the Derby 
Exhibition ground of the Royal Agricultural 
Society on the 20th June, Messrs. Carter, of 
High Holborn, mowed for the first time the 
Grass, which was sown on the afternoon of the 
2nd June, the ground thus presenting a perfect 
sward in the short period of 17 days from the 
time of sowing. 

Cultivator or Pork Hoe.— In answer 
to ,r W. C. G.” in Gardening, 25th ult., we 
have made the kind of tool alluded to for at 
least twenty years, so your correspondent is 
quite right when he says so useful a tool can¬ 
not be unknown.— Vaughan Brothers, Dad. 
mouth Street , Birmingham . 

5191 .— Comfrey for Cattle.— I observe 
that a correspondent complains that he cannot 
get his Comfrey eaten by cattle. I have heard 
of the same complaint from others. I have 
grown the p’ant now for four years (in small 
quantities) and found it to come in early, is 
very productive, and eaten greedily by both 
cows and horses. I conclude that *‘5191 has 
not the right sort. The common plant is to my 
eye almost undistinguishable from the forage 
sort, but cattle at once know the difference. I 
do not sell the thing, I need not say, but only 


time and autumn so suddenly lake place, and 
drive a loDg way inland the thick spray of salt 
water, killing and scorching up foliage, young 
shoots, and branches of almost every kind of 
tree, shrub, and flower in its course. Having 
visited all the Channel Islands, Scilly Islands, 
Isle of Wight, Ac., and having travelled all 
round the coast from thence to Land’s End, 
besides taking a look at other coasts, I am able 
to state precisely what really does stand out 
fresh and green, while other trees and shrubs 
similarly circumstanced are burnt and scorched 
up. 

Prominent among those which bear the sea 
blasts are the following: Euonymus europaeus 
and its variegated varieties, E. latifolius, 
americanus, atropurpureus, Virginian Creeper, 
Ivy, always cheerful and fresh-looking; 
Laurustinus, Spartium junceum, common 
Myrtle, and Myrtus mucronata. 

It is truly wonderful what storms and sea 
washings Myrtle will stand, and afterwards 
look fresh. As to the Eicallonia macrantha, it 
is the very best of all seaside plants; I mean 
that it will grow and thrive in any kind of soil, 
close to the sea, in every place and aspect 
Even alter great storms it exhibits a most 
lovely, Bhining, healthy gieen colour, when its 
neighbours are all scorched up ; and it is always 
in blossom, if the strong shoots are stopped or 
pinched out. It is, moreover, one of our best 
evergreens for making a quick, thick, and 
beautiful hedge for garden shelter I have ever 
yet met with. Its beautiful green, glaucous 
foliage and warm red flowers make it a plant 
of great value. E. rubra and E. montevidenais 
are also lovely varieties, which stand the sea 
breeze we 1. The old Rosmarinus officinaliB 
also grows to an immense size close to the sea, 
and will stand any amount of breeze and salt¬ 
water spray. This would likewise make very 
quickly splendid hedges of any height or width, 
close to the sea, for breaking the force of those 
terrible storms that damage everything else 
subjected to them; besides, on account of its 

r rfume, it has a value for distilling purposes. 

really, therefore, wonder it is not more 
planted than it is. 

The Arbutus Unedo (which we now figure) 
and its variety rubra are both glorious seaside 
plants, which are always green and beautiful 
every day in the year ; and now, after the 
successive great storms and drenchings of 
salt spray which they have had, they are 
covered with beautiful scarlet-coloured fruit, 
green fruit, and blossom. Indeed Arbutus 
laurifolia, magnified, and some others, are all 
good and flourishing seaside plants. The Phil- 
lyrea family again furnishes some of our most 
thriving evergreen shrubs for seaside planting, 
standing even unscathed great and sudden 
storms of wind and sea spray. I have noticed 
that the Phillyrea media, angustifolia, roama- 
rinifolia, lingustrifolia, pendula, oleaefolia, lati- 
folia, lsevis, obliqua virgata, and spinosa, all 
withstand great violence without a scorched 
shoot or leaf. , , ^ , 

That pretty, delicate sub-evergreen plant, the 
Tamarix gallioa, is well known to all seaside 
visitors, growing and thriving as it does every¬ 
where, even on high-dry rocks, on the sea 
shore, in the salt sand, salt marshes, and low 
swampy places, maintaining a luxuriance that 
is surprising, without the least ill effects from 
any sea gale. With a little care in the way of 
management, this might be induced to make 
fine hedges for shelter. The Baccharis halimi- 
folia, wnioh grows freely, will likewise be 


found to make hedges of any width and height 
for seaside shelter ; even when planted on any 
dry, rocky, sandy, salt, poor soil, it thrives most 
luxuriantly, and stands, even close to the sea, 
any amount of sea breeze and spray. 

The Barberry, Box Thorn, or Duke of Ar- 
gyle’s Tea-tree, grow most luxuriantly, even 
when close to the sea—the last, particularly, 
will grow in nothing else but a bank of saline 
sand, where every high tide swamps it, and 
every breeze blows on it, “suckering 
spreading immensely ; a rare plant to retain 
and fix any extent of blowing, loose a*nd, 
and for sheltering and nursing others 
for planting to reclaim waste and useless sand. 
Pinus Pinaster and austriaca grow everywhere 
close to the seaside, and stand the freeze and 
spray well at all seasons. They make capital 
nurses for sheltering other plants. But among 
the whole of the plants to be found thriving 
close to the sea, everywhere the Cupressus 
macrocarpa stands pre-eminent. This is truly 
the most valuable of all seaside Conifers, grow¬ 
ing so luxuriantly that, planted to any required 
extent, it would very quickly afford excellent 
shelter for any seaside bleak place in a very few 
years, breaking and softening the most severe 
gales into a soft breeze, and altering the harsh¬ 
ness of the climate in a way most desirable in 
bleak localities. This truly handsome Cypress, 
too, seems to thrive and grow with luxuriance 
on every kind of soil. 



I may add that every kind’of Pink, Carnation, 
and Picotee thrive wonderfully well all round 
the sea-coast, on any kind of soil, even when 
subjected to the very splash of sea water. 


Arbutus Unedo. 


J.B. 
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The Rose Aoaoia as a Standard.— 

Many plants that have long been familiar, and 
perhaps on that account less prized, renew their 
charms when presented under some better form. 
Such a plant is the Rose Acacia (Robinia his- 
pida), which under its low form is very attrac¬ 
tive, but straggling even to unsightliness. The 
flowers must be always beautiful and the foliage 
graceful and delicate, but, grown low, the 
bloom is often obscured and the leaves trailing 
in the dirt. Let it, however, be once raised up 
by grafting on a high stem of Yellow Locust 
(RoDinia pseud-Acacia), and it becomes graceful 
and weeping. Both flowers and leaves suggest 
tropical vegetation. Indeed, the rosy colour 
and curious form of the flowers and the elegant 
appearance of the leaves attract the eye more 
readily than choicer and rarer plants. Even in 
this form, however, the Rose Acacia is not per¬ 
fectly satisfactory, for the stems of the Robimas 
are very apt to be disfigured sadly by the borer, 
for which peat no efficient remedy seems to 
exist. Meanwhile, many years may pass be¬ 
fore the borer fairly gains sway, so that abun- 
dant time for enjoyment will remain to repay 
the trouble of setting out the tree. Once un¬ 
sightly, the axe will readily remove it. 

Holly and Honeysuckle.—I read in 
Gardening Illustrated of June 18 in¬ 
teresting account of climbing Roses and Holly. 
We have a Holly tree here, which has grown to 
a very good pyramid shape, 40 ft. high; and a 
common Honeysuckle, wnioh had at some time 
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been planted near the Holly, has now quite 
taken possession of the tree from the bottom 
to the top. At the time I am writing the 
Honeysuckle is in full bloom ; consequently, 
the Holly tree has the effect of a pyramidal 
Honeysuckle. The Holly does not appear to 
be injured by the onion, for every year it is 
loaded with berries.— Llanstephan. 

5153.—Transplanting and Pruning 
Rhododendrons.— These, making as they 
do anch a large amount of fibre, can always be 
removed with a ball, and consequently may 
be removed at almost any time when due pre¬ 
cautions are taken. In the autumn, however, 
when growth has ceased and root action is still 
lively, is the proper time for transplanting them, 
m then they get well established by winter, and 
if attended to in the way of watering in the 
spring the flowers will open almost as well as 
when not disturbed. They may also be trans¬ 
planted in the early spring, but in that case, 
should the weather prove dry, they will need 
much more attention. Large trees may be 
safely transplanted, but in their case the work 
should be completed by the middle of October. 
With respect to pruning, the best time to do 
this is in April, and the plants may be cut back 
as hard as is desired. Generally speaking, 
bloom is not very abundant the first year alter 
pruning, but the next year all comes right 
again.—J. C. 

6152,—Hardy Azaleas.— Any of the 
Ghent varieties, or varieties of Azalea mollis, 
would suit you. They map be obtained in many 
colours. A. amcena is also a pretty neat-habitea, 
free-flowering kind. October is the best time 
for transplanting them. They rarely fail, as 
they come up with a great ball of roots.—J. C. 

-The hardy Ghent or Japanese Azaleas 

will do well out of doors planted in beds of 
peat or good turfy soil. They may be lifted 
and potted for forcing in autumn. They do not 
requioe much pruning, though a straggling shoot 
may be removed when necessary. They will 
strike from cuttings of half-ripened wood, but 
they are best increased by layering.—E. H. 


LAWSON’S CYPRESS. 

(CUPRESSCS LAWSONIANA.) 

This is the finest introduction belonging to the 
Cypress group that has ever been made into this 
country, and, consequently, the finest Cypress 
that exists in it. We are, of course, speaking 
only of them from the planter’s point of view in 
Britain. We admire it for the beauty of its 
form and its departure from the strict Arbor- 
vitas shape into that of a tree, and a tree with a 
handsome well-defined character. We admire 
the richness of its foliage, are thankful for the 
rapidity of its growth, and are charmed with 
the gaiety of its male flowers and the rich 
dusters of its small, irregularly formed fruit. 
The character of growth and habit of the tree 
are constant, but its foliage is as inconstant; 
and if one has a choice in colours (as every one 
has), it is just as necessary in giving an order 
for plants that you specify the colour as even 
the Kind of tree you want. A friend of ours 
who was greatly taken with a beautiful fine- 
growing Lawsoniana of the deepest glaucous 
green, turned up with silver, inquired its name, 
and ordered a quantity of plants, determined 
that his place, too, should rejoice in a like love¬ 
liness, but afterwards complained that what he 
got did not look like the same tree. He had 
got ordinary light-coloured plants. Therefore, 
if you want your trees to be deep in colour, 
glaucous, and silvery, you had better say so in 
your order, or, better still, pick your plants 
yourself. Another thing in which one may be 
disappointed is the colour of the male flower. 
When the plant was first introduced it was not 
• known that it had the recommendation of having 
a showy male flower. The ordinary colour of 
the male flower of Cypresses is yellowish-fawn, 
noways conspicuous, and noways remarkable for 
beauty, but the flower of Lawsoniana is brilliant 
crimson-scarlet, as the colour of a soldier’s coat, 
with a slight shade of crimson in it. 

In even the smallest garden an ornamental 
tree is often desirable, ana there is none which 
is so well suitable for the purpose as the Lawson 
Cypress. It must be planted in well drained 
soil, and if the natural mould be poor and sour, 
a few barrow-loads of turf cut from the sides of 


roads or similar places, and well worked into 
the hole prepared for the tree, will greatly im- 
rove the chances of success. In planting the 
ole should be made large enough to admit roots 
being laid out their whole length. Make a 
mound in the middle of the hole a few inches 
lower than the ground surface, on which to set 
the tree, placing the roots regularly all round ; 
then place a little fine soil over the roots, and 
well work it in between them. If the soil be 
dry a good watering should be given, and the 
hole left unfilled for a day or two, when the 
remaining soil may be put over the roots and 
made firm. A strong stake to support the tree 
for a few weeks will be necessary to keep it 
from being rocked about by the wind. The 
accompanying engraving illustrates a spray of 
the Lawson Cypress in fruit. 


Spade Culture Best.— The amount of 
produce raised upon land which has been sub¬ 
jected to spade culture is so much greater than 
that under the plough, that one cannot but wish 
that it were possible to bring more of the soil 
under spade culture. I know of irany broad 
fields which the holders often maintain do not 



Fruiting spray of Lawson's Cypress 
(Cupressus Lawsoniana). 


pay them to cultivate, and, judging from the 
crops which are seen thereon, I can well believe 
the assertion. The reason alleged is that the 
soil Uso poor that nothing can be done with it, and 
yet, strange tosay, portions of that same ground 
turned into labourers’ gardens are made in a short 
time to yield abundant crops of excellent vege¬ 
tables. The corner of a light sandy field, on 
which I never saw a good crop of any kind 
when under the plough, was some four or five 
years since allotted to two cottagers. The first 
season both Peas and Beans in these two gardens 
were meagre, the Potatoes seemed to dwindle 
away instead of becoming properly developed, 
and every thing appeared to wither up on the 
advent of dry weather; even the fruit bushes 
seemed to burn up. The occupiers, however, 
were apparently not daunted, for next season 
found them digging away again. That year 
there was a visible improvement ;the spade began 
to make itself felt, the field that season was no¬ 
where in the race, and succeeding seasons have 
but served to increase the gap, until now those 
gardens produce plentiful crops of all kinds. 
Let us cite another example. In this instance a 
piece of ground was considered so poor that no 
one would wo r k it, and for maoy years it had been 
suffered to lie waste. The owner, however, at 
length conceived the idea of cutting it up into 


small portions, and letting it free of charge to 
the working men of the neighbourhood. For 
the first two or three years it did not pay for the 
labour, and many of the first holders retired 
from the struggle. Others took their places, and 
those who persevered had their reward ; and that 
land, once the poorest and least valuable in the 
neighbourhood, now produces excellent crops. 
Stronger arguments than these cannot be needed 
to convince us of the desirability of increasing 
the area of ground under spade cultivation, for 
every rod of soil brought under the dominion of 
the spade is a clear gain to the community.— 
J. C. W. 


FRUIT. 

SUMMER PRUNING FRUIT TREES. 

If we examine closely about this season any 
healthy Apple or Pear tree, or indeed any other 
kind of fruit tree that carries its fruit for the 
most part on spurs, we shall find no difficulty 
in identifying the short stout spurs within 
whose plump terminal buds are folded up the 
embryo crop of next year. In a free-bearing 
tree they will be found on the main branches 
as well as on the younger wood, and they 
usually vary from } in. to 1 in. in length. 
Some kinds of Pears, such as Marie Louise, 
bear on much longer spurs than others; but they 
are exceptions to the general rule. Usually the 
leaves on the young branches of fruit trees are 
placed alternately ; but round the points of the 
fruit buds some five | or six leaves are 
gathered into a sort of whorl or cluster, as if 
for the double purpose of supplying nourish¬ 
ment and protection. Now it must he obvious 
that next year’s crop must in a great measure 
depend upon these embryo fruit-buds reaching 
a proper state o development and matura¬ 
tion. 

In maintaining the balance power that 
exists in fruit trees, the main factor in the cul¬ 
tivator’s hands is the manipulation of the 
growth in summer. By stopping the young 

{ growth, or by thinning crowded shoots, he can 
et in floods of sunshine and currents of air, to 
impart strength and substance to the foliage 
surrounding the fruit-buds, that will not be 
without influence upon next year’s crop. Many 
blossoms in a tree crowded with wood and foli¬ 
age never attain the strength necessary to bring 
forth perfect fruit, because of imperfect develop¬ 
ment due to want of exposure to the sun and 
air at this season. Tlii fact, then, alone should 
be sufficient argument in favour of proper thin¬ 
ning and shortening back of the young shoots 
made in summer by all fruit trees planted in 
situations where they must necessarily be 
trained or restricted. 

All good cultivators acknowledge that the 
principal part of the pruning, so far as it is 
likely to re-act upon the roots, and consequently 
upon the tree’s healthy development, should be 
done in summer. Of course it does not follow 
that all increase of size should be severely 
checked ; on the contrary, a moderate and steady 
increase in size should lie encouraged. Summer 
pruning may be — indeed, often is — carried too 
far. There must be sufficient young wood left in 
all trees to promote a healthy circulation. To 
permit a rapid extension in spring and then to 
trim it all off at once, as is too commonly done, 
is wrong in principle no matter whether the 
operation be performed in July or delayed till 
winter. In tne former case the sudden removal 
of the outlets for the sap may, and in many 
cases will, r excite the embryo fruit-buds to break 
into growth, and thus prevent, for this year at 
least, all possibility of their maturation. More 
mischief is done in this way than is commonly 
supposed, though it will be easily understood 
that, if during the steady process of building up 
the fruit-buds any sudden pressure of sap takes 
place at a critical moment, the buds may be 
pushed into growth prematurely. 

It is easy enough to lay down a general rule 
for the performance of any given operation, but 
it is not wise in all cases to follow it, as much 
depends upon soil, situation, and the habit and 
constitution of the different subjects operated 
upon. But this much may be said : in no case 
should the young shoots, termed leaders, be 
shortened till autumn ; nor yet any others which 
it may be necessary to leave to fill up vacancies, 
so as to make the tree perfect in shape. Leav¬ 
ing those terminal shoots unstopped will greatly 
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aid the roots by promoting regular, steady, re¬ 
ciprocal action all through the various parts and 
organs of the tree. From the first week in June 
till the beginning of August is the best time for 
the thinning out or removal of summer growths ; 
and this space of time will give sufficient lati¬ 
tude for the due encouragement of the weakly 
growers, or for the timely repression of those 
which are betraying a tendency to a dangerous 
degree of vigour. 

In cutting back the young wood a medium 
course should be pursued, not cutting so close 
as to cause a production of an inordinate amount 
of breast wood later on, nor yet leaving the 
spurs so long as to defeat one of the objects 
which we have in view, viz., converting them 
into fruit spurs in some future year. Usually 
the safe and proper course is to cut back to four 
or five perfect leaves. By the first w'eek in Sep¬ 
tember the trees should be gone over again, and 
all growths that may have been made since the 
late July pruning should bo removed to facili 
tate the thorough ripening of the wood gene 
rally. I have said nothing about early disbud 
ding, because the proper season for that is past. 
I think, however, there cannot be a doubt that 
in many cases much good would be done by an 
early removal of all weakly growths that are 
never likely to be required for the proper fur¬ 
nishing of the tree. E. H. 

GATHERING AND PACKING FRUIT. 
Fob these operations fine weather is indispens¬ 
able, and the fruit should be plucked neither too 
green nor too ripe. In gathering fruit care must 
be taken not to injure the'branches, or to break 
the fruit-bearing twigs; with the exception of 
fruits for cider, Nuts, Chestnuts, Almonds, that 
are brought to the ground by shaking with 
poles—a violent proceeding, it will be admitted 
—the other kinds should be gathered bv hand. 
For this purpose double or single ladders and 
hooked switches to draw the branches should be 
used. An instrument, called a fruit-gatherer, is 
also sometimes employed, by w'hich fruit at the 
extremities of branches, or inaccessible, is seized. 
The fruit, when gathered, should be laid gently 
in a basket covered with foliage, and taken to 
an airy fruit-room, where they should be placed 
upon a bed of Rye straw ; soft-fleshed fruits, 
such as Apricots, Cherries, Peaches, or Plums, 
may remain in the baskets or upon boards. For 
this kind of fruit a moderate temperature in the 
fruit-room is indispensable. Too great a heat 
will precipitate their ripening, whilst a cold 
atmosphere will disturb the elaboration of their 
juice. The dryness of the fruit-room is also a 
necessary condition; and the removal of 
diseased or spoilt fruit must never be forgotten. 

The Apricot should be gathered when the 
skin, without being faded, assumes a duller 
shade; the green part becomes yellow and 
marbled. The Apricots intended for carriage 
should be gathered during cloudy weather, 
before the flesh has lost its firmness. Those used 
for marmalades, and for similar purposes, should 
be riper than would otherwise be necessary. If 
the crop of a tree be gathered all at once, it will 
bo easy to divide the fruit for immediate 
consumption from that which is intended for 
carriage. 

The Cherry should be gathered when fully 
ripe, and before its colour is tarnished ; Griottes 
may be gathered later, with the exception cf 
those intended for making ratafee ; Whiteheaits 
and Guignes will decay if they are not gathered 
before their skin becomes too highly coloured. 
The Peach is fit forgathering when its green side 
gets bright and the perfume very perceptible. 

Summer Pears should be gathered as soon as 
they commence to turn yellow or to fall. 
Autumn Pears may be taken from the tree when 
they can be removed without using much force; 
they should then be placed in a room in which 
there is a medium temperature. Winter Pears 
may bo plucked later, but in all cases before 
white frosts set in. The fruit-room in which 
they are placed should be kept dark, regular in 
temperature, and not exposed to damp or frosts. 
It should be furnished with drawers, one 
above the other, and with open shelves 
made of laths. Early Apples require 
gathering when they are ripe ; winter kinds 
should be gathered at the ena of the season ; if 
allowed to remain under the tree tender Apples 
ripen more rapidly; keeping Apples, on the 


contrary, are improved by being allowed to 
hang late, that is, if they are gathered before 
the fall of the leaf. Cider Apples are gathered 
in the simplest manner ; the tree is merely 
shaken, either by hand or by means of crooked 
poles, and there is no danger of having them 
out-of-doors until they are required for pressing. 
The ripeness of Plums may bo known by the 
strong perfume which they emit, and by the 
fall of the fruits when the trees are slightly 
shaken. They should be gathered with care, 
and those that are injured should be separated 
from the rest. Choice Plums should be gathered 
by hand, care being taken not to injure the 
skin, for a Plum deprived of its bloom loses 
much of its value. 

Fruits should never bo gathered during rain, 
fog, or whilst dew is on them, nor during great 
heat, and the longer their journey is likely 
to be the more rigorously should these instruc¬ 
tions be carried out. It should not be forgotten 
that fruits in a close confined place go on 
ripening, and in consequence it would be im¬ 
prudent to introduce any that are m a state 
of decay, or likely to become spoilt in transit, 
and precautions should be taken against the 
introduction into the packing-cases or baskets 
of substances likely to aid fermentation, such 
as damp hay, fresh Moss, or green IcaveB. 
All fruit that is damp should be wiped dry in 
the shade before being packed. In conclusion, 
it is desirable with all kinds of fruit—1st, to 
use moderate-sized baskets or packing-case? 
(ten of a small size are better than one of large 
dimensions), and to avoid too great a number of 
layers of fruit one above the other ; 2nd, to fill 
up the spaces between the fruit with pieces of 
paper, Grass, Oat-straw, bran, sifted sawdust, 
or wadding ; 3rd, to pad the bottom and top 
with Rye-straw, with thick paper, or dry Fern 
leaves ; 4th, to close the lid so that it may 
press lightly but firmly upon the fruit, and thus 
prevent its being shaken about inside. Choice 
or delicate fruit should be wrapped in a sheet 
of paper, silk-paper being used for tender- 
skinned varieties and ranged in layers in small 
wooden cases. If many layers are necessary, 
the toughest Bpecjtpens should be placed at the 
bottom. 


Strawberry Mareohal MaoMahon.- 
Mr. Green, Thg Nqrsejries, Thorpe, Norwich, 
has submitted to us fruits of a Strawberry, 
under the above name, which is likely to be 
largely grown when it becomes better known. 
The fruit is large and very bright, and we 
should say the flavour iq good, but the speci¬ 
mens we tasted wero over-ripe and we could 
not, therefore, give a decided opinion. It is 
said to be a very prolific variety, and hardy 
and sturdy in habit. 

5154.—Vines Bearing: Small Bunches. 
—There are two principal reasons why Vines 
bear small bunches of Grapes—one is exhaustion 
from overcropping, and the other is lack of 
nutriment in the soil. If the foliage has been 
injured by red spider, or scorched by the sun, 
or injured by any other means, the bunches 
will be small. Large leathery foliage set on 
short footstalks is always the prelude to strong 
buds, which in due time will produce large 
bunches; but it is noti n any particular case easy 
to account for their absence, unless on the spot 
and in possession of the whole circumstances 
of the case.—E. II. 

5092.—Gooseberry Trees not Fruit¬ 
ing. —The cow dung would have been better 
mixed with the soil, as newly planted trees 
with lacerated roots are hardly in want of such 
strong diet in layers at first. It is not unusual 
for newly-planted trees or bushes to oast their 
fruit the first season when planted so late as 
March; they Bhould have been planted in 
autumn. Leave them alone now.—E. H. 

6089.—Summer Pinching: Fruit Trees.— rinch 
or prune the shoot? back, leaving four full si/.e-l leaves ; 
there are gene-ally two or thief small leaves at the base, 
but these should not be counted. The lea Hn? shoots 
should not he pruned. Gooseberries should have the 
young wood thinned, but no shortening need he done. 
Black Currants do not require summer rruning, hut 
thin well In winter.—Ji. H. 

r»Lir».— Apple Tree not Fruiting.—I hear Apple 
blossoms have fallen in a good many places this year. 
The weather was very dry at the time, audit might arise 
from imperfect fertilisation, or to a sudden check from 
drought, especially if the tree occupies an elevated posi¬ 
tion.— E. H. 


VEGETABLES. 

The Tomato Disease.— As disease has 
made such havoc with the Tomato crop of late 
years, no doubt any remedy would be acceptable 
to readers of Gardening. I will, therefore, 
give them the one that successfully arrested it 
last season with ui. Our plants are always 
grown with singlo stems, 2 ft. high, whether m 
the open border or against a wall, and all sub¬ 
laterals pinched out, allowing only three leading 
shoots to a plant. This gives them a large amount 
of sun and air, and no doubt hardens their con¬ 
stitution to resist the disease, and they will 
produce abundance of fruit much earlier in the 
season than those that are crowded. As soon 
as we saw a few spots of the disease on the 
leaves they wero immediately dusted with 
sulphur, and the dusting repeated weekly for 
four weeks. The plants yielded a very large 

uantity of fruit until cut down by the frost. 

would recommend all growers of the Tomato 
to try this method, only commence dusting 
with sulphur early in July before the disease 
appears, remembering the old adage, “ Preven¬ 
tion is better than cure.”—O. P. 

5146.—Cucumbers not Growing.—I 
have heard several similar complaints this sea¬ 
son, and I found one or two arose from using 
soil too light and rich, which caused very rapid 
growth, but the fruit failed to swell. In these 
cases as soon as the plants got rid of their 
exuberance they settled down to bear. In other 
cases an old favourite sort had been discarded, 
and & new one tried of a mongrel character, 
which did not set or swell well. No one now-a- 
days sets or fertilises Cucumbers for table use, 
though in somo way or other a good many are 
set. The best plan to adopt is to get hold of a 
good variety and stick to it. There is none 
superior to the Telegraph.—E. H. 

5141.— Clubbing in Cabbages is not 
often so troublesome in a new garden, but the 
light gravelly soil is favourable to the insect 
which causes it. The soil being of a non-hold¬ 
ing nature, the effects of the lime and soot dress¬ 
ings arc washed away quickly with the first 
shower. Could tho garden or that part of it 
devoted to Cabbages receive a good dressing of 
clay, say at the rate of 30 or 40 loads per acre, 
a favourable effect will soon be manifested.— 
E. H. 

5116.—Cucumbers Failing. — I have 
known many instances where two houses 
similar in construction,but placed under different 
men, where one fails and the other succeeds, 
and it is mainly in the attention given to details 
that makes the difference. Cucumbers in 
houses in the bright weather we have had re¬ 
quire a great deal of moisture in the atmo¬ 
sphere, and in addition sufficient shading to 
prevent scorching. I have seen plants scorched 
under the rough plate, and should prefer clear 
glass and somo cheap shading, such as white¬ 
wash.—E. H. 


TOWN GARDENING. 

GREENHOUSES. 

Oobsea ecandens variegata.— This is 
a very pretty climbing plant with variegated 
foliage, and far more desirable than tho plain¬ 
leaved form, as it is not so rampant in growth. 
Any light soil, moderately rich, will suit it, and 
it should be planted out in a border, or large 
box or pot, and trained against a back wall, or 
wherever desired. Keep dryish in winter, and 
water freely in summer ; prune in rather closely 
in spring. 

Coleuses. —These have been very much 
improved of late years, and the foliage of some 
of the newer varieties is unsurpassably lovely. 
These plants will not live through the winter 
if the temperature falls below 55°. Young struck 
plants, well established iu pots in rather poor 
soil, keepwell through the winter in an ordinary 
stove, but we should recommend young plants 
or rooted cuttings being purchased fresh from 
the country. The side shoots from the autumn- 
struck plants strike readily in sandy soil in a 
hotbed in spring. The cuttings when rooted 
should be potted singly in 3-in. pots,and placed in 
bottom heat to root out. A good compost ia 
equal parts ofloam, peat, and leaf-mould, with 
plenty of sand. They will do in tire greenhouse 
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after April. Water liberally when in growth, 
exposing to plenty of sun and light. Pinch the 
points outof all long shoots, to keep them bushy, 
and train and shift on into large pots as 
required. 

Correas. —These are hard-wooded New 
Holland plants, having long tube-shaped flowers 
of a scarlet or scarlet and yellow colour, which 
are freely produced in winter. They do well in 
towns with care. Repot in April into pots 2 in. 
or 3 in. larger, using two parts of sandy peat, one 
part iibrous loam, a little leaf-mould, and a 
fourth part of silver sand, crocks broken up 
very Bmall, and powdered charcoal, all well 
mixed. Pot very firmly, leaving the centre 
rather the highest, water carefully for a time, 
and keep rather close at the warmest end of 
the house to make growth, keeping near the 

lass, however, and not’shading except from 

erce sun. When well rooted and growing 
freely water liberally, and pinch out the point 
of any luxuriant sh. ot, to keep the growth even. 
When the growth is made ana the buds, which 
look like little Acorns, are appearing, admit 
more air, and gradually expose as much as possi¬ 
ble, but keep under glass always. In winter 
give a light sunny place, with os much warmth 
as you can give, water moderately, and you will 
have plenty of flowers. 

Oyolamens. —These are great favourites, 
and deservedly so, but they will not do much 
good in the heart of London or any large town, 
though in a suburb even pretty close in, such as 
Brixton, Dalaton, or Hackney, they may be 

rown well with care. Sow the seed in a gentle 

eat in early spring to flower the next, onn any 
shady frame or pot in summer, in which case 
they will not flower for two years. Sandy loam, 
leaf mould, a very little peat, and plenty of sand 
suit them best. Give plenty of drainage, and 
cover the seed slightly with fine sandy soil, and 
press pretty firmly; place a square of glass over 
the box or pots, and never let the surface of the 
soil get quite dry. 

The seeds are generally some weeks In ger¬ 
minating ; but be patient, and when thsy have 
two leaves each, pot off singly in small 3-m. pots 
in the samo soil, and place in a gentle heat, if 
possible, or if not in a close frame till rooted 
out. The main thing, at least for young plants, 
is to keep them gently growing in a moist, 
warm, and genial atmosphere near the glass ; 
and never dry ofF the corms or bulbB, or disturb 
them more than you can help. When 
small the bulbs or corms should be just covered 
with soil, but as they get a fair size let the 
crowns appear above the surface. Shift on into 
lirgerpots when required, but do not perform 
this operation more often than is required, as 
these, like all bulbous plants, do not like being 
disturbed at the root. A 5-in. pot is quite large 
enough to grow a good sized plant in. To flower 
in early spring they need a temperature of 45° 
or 50°, and for winter flowering only vigorous 
plants should be used, and the heat of a forcing- 
house or stove is necessary ; but if kept in a 
cool greenhouse, they will flower about May. 

The plants must be very carefully watered at 
all times, and all extremes of temperature 
avoided. In summer the plants should be plunged 
in Cocoa-nut fibre or llops in a frame, with 
plenty of sun and air given to ripen the bulbs 
well, and induce a free flowering habit. Repot 
about August, or whenever tho plants show 
signs of fresh growth after the rest of summer. 
Remember in all operations that these are 
natives of Persia and Palestine, where they 
generally grow in rich sandy loam on rocky hill¬ 
sides, where the sun is very powerful in sum¬ 
mer, and that at their period of growth and 
flowering, in the spring time when the sun 
breaks through after tho rainy season, both the 
ground and the heated air are saturated with 
moisture like a hot-house for a time, and this is 
succeeded by the dry and fierce heat of the 
Eastern summer. 

Oytisus. —These are fine plants for a large 
house, but they are not suitable for small ones, 
as they are very free in growth ; a good plant 
will be 6 ft. or 8 ft. or even more in height. 
They are very free flowering. Soil, three 
parts of sandy loam, one of leaf-soil or 
very old decayed manure, with a little sand, and 
good drainage. Prune freely after flowering, 
and when commencing to grow again repot into 
the same or larger sized pots, and encourage 
growth by frequent watering and syringing, 


and a somewhat warm and humid atmosphere. 
When a good growth is made, expose freely to 
sun and air. Water moderately, and keep cool 
through the winter. 

Deutzias. —These are extremely pretty, 
and not known or grown nearly as much as they 
should be. For cultural directions, see p. 47, 
March 26, Vol. III. In the greenhouse, afford a 
light and airy position near the glass. 

Dracaenas. — These are very handsome 
foliaged plants. In a warm greenhouse or stove, 
almost any kind will grow and do well. As a 
rule, the green-leaved kinds are the hardiest, 
and do best under cool treatment, and 
the red and variegated-leaved ones are more 
suitable for a warm house. Keep near the 
lass, light, and air. Encourage a free growth 
uring Bpring and summer by copious waterings 
aud syringings, and in winter keep drier, yet 
always moist. Repot, giving a healthy plant a 
good shift in spring. Pieces of the root or stem 
cut into short lengths with a joint will root 
readily and form plants in a sandy soil in strong 
heat. The large leaves of these plants can be 
easily kept clean by sponging, which is a great 
advantage. When the growth is made, they are 
very useful for indoor decoration, as they will 
Btand a dry air well. 

Epaorlses. —It may seem strange that 
these will do so well in a town, where Heaths, 
to which they are very similar, always fail, but 
it is a fact, nevertheless. But Epacrises are 
very skittish things, too, and need care and 
judicious management to make them do will. 

They are so extremely useful, however, from 
the flowers being produced in the depth of 
winter, and lasting a long time, and also from 
these being very enduring when cut, which 
makes them invaluable for bouquets, &c., that 
we strongly recommend them. Purchase one or 
more good plants in 5-in. pots in the autumn. 
Place them on a light airy shelf near the glass 
in a greenhouse with a temperature of 45° or 
50°, or even 5° lees ; water only when required, 
yet keep the soil always moist, and if the ball 
gets so dry that the water runs away at the 
sides and does not wet it, soak tho pot for half- 
an-hour in a pail of tepid water. They will 
come into bloom, even in the heart of London, 
in November or December, and the flowers will 
last two or three months. If any luxuriant 
shoot, with little or no bloom upon it, develops 
and grows rapidly, pinch its point out. 

After flowering, keep dry and harden a little. 
In March cut back all the strong shoots to 2 in. 
or 3 in. of their base, but leave the weaker 
ones alone, and keep warm and close in a pit or 
moist house till the young shoots break. When 
these are 1 in. long repot, if needed, into pots 
1& in. or 2 in. larger, using fine sandy peat, with 
a little loam for old plants, plenty of sand 
and charcoal; u*e good drainage, pot firmly, and 
keep the collar of the plant high ; in fact, pro¬ 
ceed m described for Azaleas. Water very 
carefully after pottiDg, and keep close for a 
time. When growing give them more water 
and air, and during growth keep close to a light 
airy house or pit, syringing overhead frequently, 
but never shading except from scorching sun. 
When the growth is made, and any luxuriant 
shoot should be stopped at any time, expose to 
as much air and sun as possible, and do not 
water so freely. In winter remove to the green¬ 
house as before. B. C. R. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


5185.— Heating 1 Greenhouses.— In all 
hot-water heating apparatus it is necessary 
for the flow pipe to rise from the boiler and the 
return pipe to fall to it, so that you will see at 
once that it is impossible for your pipes to run 
on the floor or anywhere below the level of 
your boiler. I presume you are going to fix 
a saddle boiler at the back of your grate ; if so, 
you will get a good heating apparatus at once, 
which will cost you nothing for fire, seeing that 
you have got the fire already. Be careful to 
get someone who understands it to fix your 
boiler and piping. The flue should go under 
the boiler and up the back ; the shape of the 
boiler itself forms the flue underneath. The 
return pipe should have a little more fall to the 
boiler than the flow, and the fall must be per¬ 
fectly even throughout. In the apparatus I 
described some time ago, I have no boiler) 


fixed at the back of the grate, but I have 
utilised the one attached to the grate ; the flow 
pipo enters the boiler about 3 in. from the top, 
and the return enters at the bottom. Where 
they enter the boiler they are about 4 in. apart, 
and where the pipo bends to come back about 

3 in. ; the top pipe has 3 in. fall and the bottom 
one 5 in. There is a little pipe at the highest 
point to let out the air, ana it is necessary to 
keep tho boiler quite full to make it work, as 
the highest end of the pipe is level with the top 
of the boiler. A saddle boiler with automatic 
supply cistern will bo much better, but more, 
expensive; mine, with constant attention, 
answers tho purpose.—T. W. Y. 

5008.—Propagating Banksian Rosas. 
—This may be increased either by budding on 
the common Brier, or cuttings may be taken off 
early iu the autumn. It may also be increased 
by means of layering, and where good shoots 
near the base are obtainable this is the easiest 
and most certain method. As soon as tho wood 
is well matured in the autumn, lay some of the 
strongest shoots in the soil, cutting half 
through at a joint and pegging it firmly down. 
By the followiug summer roots will be formed. 
To succeed with cuttings they should be taken 
off about the middle of September, cutting them 
to three joints, and inserting them firmly up to 
the topmost eye in free soil in a position where 
the sun comes but little in the spring. They 
will be all the better for a little protection dur¬ 
ing hard weather.—J. C. B. 

5069. —Sinking a Well. —After having read 
the answers on well-sinking, I feel constrained to 
say a little on the matter, being in the building 
trade and seeing many wells sunk, and occasion¬ 
ally help to sink them, but I have never seen 
them lined 9 in. thick, nor have I ever seen 
one 6 ft or 8 ft in diameter, except to supply big 
works, engine boilers, &c. I have seen several 

4 ft. in diameter sunk HO ft. deep, and I have seen 
many 3 ft. in diameter sunk 8 ft. tol2ft deep, and 
t ey have all been steened with well bricks 4£ 
in. wide, the width of the brick forming the 
thickness of tho wall, and in no case has it been 
necessary to employ a bricklayer to do the 
steening. Any good labourer who is not afraid 
of getting wet may sink a well and do the 
steening himself, of course having some on e at 
the top to draw up the earth and let down the 
bricks. Tools required.will be a short-handled 
pick and shovel not more than 2 ft. long. I 
will now proceed to give the modus operandi 
as practised in this part of the country. First 
get a kerb 5 in. wide made of two thicknesses 
of l|-in. Elm plank nailed together. If the 
well will not be over 12 ft. deep, 3 ft. 6 in. 
will be a good diameter for the kerb. Lay 
the kerb on the ground and mark its size out¬ 
side ; now take the kerb away and sink os long 
as the sides are safe without steening; then 
lay the kerb in the bottom and steen as high 
as necessary ; then continue sinking as long as 
the water will let you, picking'the earth 
from under the kerb, thus allowing it to follow 
you, always adding more bricks at the top, 
when necessary, to make the sides safe; but 
do not spend any more time than you can help 
cither in steening or anything else after you get 
to water, until you have finished, because 
while you are steening, tho water will be rising 
and you will not get as deep as you might do. 
Be careful to let the kerb down level, not 
first one side and then the other. If the 
well is likely to be very deep or to go through 
rock, I would not adviso an amateur to at¬ 
tempt it. Most of the wells here average 10 ft. 
deep, and we get them sunk for 10s.— One in 
the Trade, Loioj Eaton. 

5184.—Strong Grass on Lawns.—I 
would advise “ Verdant Green ” to discontinue 
watering his lawn with manure water, as I think 
it will never have the desired effect of changing 
coarse Grass into fine, and if he wants a nice 
lawn full oF Clover and fine Grasses, let him 
scatter a little bone dust on it and roll it well 
.with the ioiler, as I believe the more frequently 
the Grass is rolled the finer it gets ; ana as to 
filling in the bare places, he must do that by 
sowing Grass seeds.—W. B. 

5196.— Heating a Fern Case.— See p. 
618, Vol. II., of Gakdknino. A couple of turns 
of small tubing (copper or tin) 1-in. or l-£in. 
bore, heated by a small boiler and paraffin lamp 
(outside the case), would be about the best 
arrangement. For a shallow case, such as the 
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one described, a perforated zinc or galvanised 
iron bottom, with a close chamber below, con* 
taining a shallow pan of water, into the bottom 
of which a paraffin lamp is arranged to play, 
may be employed. Put 1£ in. of Cocoa-nut 
fibre refuse on the perforated bottom, and a 
moist beat will rise into the case. A lamp 


hanging up in the case wouid not agree^ witL | ^5 Je"!-Potting Balsams -Life .-Always let the 

plants down as Tow as goo l drainage will allow them 
when shifting into larger pots. If you bases 


the exotics at all, as all the fumes would be 
bottled up even if the lamp would burn.— 
B. C. R. 

5185.— Heating Greenhouse with Hot 
Water. —The flow-pipe must be above the 
level of the boiler by at least 1 ft. The return 
may be below, but the heated water must rise 
into the pipes, or there will be no circulation. 
The pipes may be run once, twice, or more 
round the house, so that the exit and inlet of 
the water to the boiler are arranged as above. 

B. C. R. 

5155.— Slugs and Wireworms.—The best remedy 
In both of the cases named is to trap and destroy them. 
In the case of slugs, put down little heaps of brewers 
grains and gather up the slugs at night, and trap the 
wireworms with slices of Carrots or Potatoes buried in 
the ground, to be lifted daily and the insects killed. 
Perseverance will have its reward.—E. H. 

5103.—Plantains on Lawns —The only way of 
destroying Plantains on a lawn now is to dig them up 
with a sharp instrument, such as a large strong knife, 
and drop a spoonful of salt or a few drops of something 
of a strong corrosive nature, such as sulphuric acid, in 
the hole.—E. H. 

6091.—Piping for Greenhouse.—Two rows of 
4-in. pipe all round the house will maintain it at the 
temperature named without any severe pressure of the 
apparatus.—E. II. 

6207.—Cuckoo Spittle.—Brush the insects off into 
a pan of water, or if the sprays will bear bending down 
wash them off. The insect is soon drowned.—M. H. P. 

6255 —Soluble Fir-tree Oil. -Full directions for 
its use are on each bottle of the oil.—F. C. 


moles at this time of year, m they work so deep in the 
ground after worms. Get a piece of rag. and tie to the 
e"d of a stick ; set it on Are, and push it down their 
runs. This is termed stinking them away, and is some¬ 
times successful.] 

5207 —A Green Rose.-/. E. ^-The green 
flowered Hose is not often found in gardens, but it is 
no novelty, generally speaking, and hardly worth 


lea pinnata.-/. G. L.—Looks like a Gnaphalium, but 

it is impossible to be certain from the material sent.—- 
G. if.—1, Arum Lily (Richardla rcthiopica) ; 2, cannot 

recognise from your sketch.- M. H. P .—Linum 

flavum.-/. F.-Melilotus officinalis.- E. M .— Spinea 

ariicfolla.- H. /. P.—Double Chamomile.- Rev. 

L. A. B .—Polygonum Blstorta.- A. H. Jf.—Spiraea 

Filipendula fl.-pl- Musk —1, Kpiphyllum truncatum; 

2, shrivelled up too much; 3, Sedum Sieboldi. 


5250.— Bud ding Rosea.— I wish to bud with Rob<b 
some strong-growing Briers which have already shot 
some 2 ft. or 3 ft.; should they be cut back either before 
or after budding T-S. R. D. [Cut them back a few days 
before you bud them, or at the time of budding. Leave 
them about half their present length. In spring they 
must be cut close back to the buds.] 

257.— R aising Primulas.— A. K .—Sow some seed 
*■ ow. Get a pan or pot, well drain them, and place a 
\ayer of rotten manure over the drainage. Then All to 
within 1 in. of the rim with light soil and leaf-mould, 
and enough silver sand to keep the soil porous. Press 
down firmly, well water, and sow the seed; cover with 
fine soil, and place the pan or pot in a shady window or 
rame, with a sheet of glass over it. When the plants 
appear remove the glass, and give more sun and air. 
You may repot your old plants and plunge them in a 
sunny place out-of-doors. Keep them well watered, and 
house them in September 

5258. — Turnip-tops in Spring.—/. Moseley. -Sow 
some good hardy kina in August. 

5259. — Late Planting Potatoes.-/. Moseley.— 
Any good early, or second early, kind may be planted 
now. They will be fit for use in October. 

5260. —Insects on Cactus.— I have a fine and 
valuable hybrid Cactus, all the Joints of which are 
infested by some insect like American blight enclosed in 
a substance like cotton wool. What can I do for the 
Cactus?— Junia. [It is mealy bug. Lay the plant on 
its side and well syringe off all you can; then wash it 
with strong soapsuds and [tobacce water. Afterwards 
look daily for the insects, and kill every one that makes 
its appearance ] 

5261. —Cabbage Plants Flagging.—I have some 
Cabbage plants wnich have been planted 10 weeks. They 
grew very well the flrat 8 weeks, but the least bit of sun ! 
now makes them nearly all wither. How is this?— 
Walter. [They are probably club rooted. Try water¬ 
ing them well with strong soot water. Apply it close 
to the stems.] 

6262 .—Management of Frames.— W. Hooley.— 
This is rather a wide question. Much depends upon 
what plants you grow in your frames. If you consult 
the two vols. of Gardening already published you will 
get more information on the culture of plants and 
general management of frames than you will be able to 
get in any books published on gardening. 

*263.— Ruonymus Japonlca cuttings may be put i 
in candy loam from now till November. 

5264 .—Climbers Losing their Leaves.— I wish 
to know why my stove creepers and other plants so often 
lose their foliage, which seems to become yellow and 
brittle, and leaves the stems of the creepers bare and 
inclined, only to thrive and grow at the buds.—A. D. 
[We cannot say without knowing under what circum¬ 
stances they are grown. If they get properly watered, 
have sufficient light, heat, and air. are iu suitable soil 
and clear of insects, they cannot fail.] 
i 5265 -Destroying Chickweed-— How can I get 
id of a quantity ef Chickweed? It waseown by mis¬ 
take in tha front of my house, and was apparently all 
pulled up last year, but has grown as thick as Grass this 
year. I put flower seeds in, but none have appeared.— 
T. Wuatson. [Well hoe the ground twice a week, or 
oftener, during hot, dry weather, and you will soon get 
rid of it ] 

5266.—Moles in Gardens.— I have lately been 
troubled with moles burrowing under the flower beds. 
How can l get rid of them ? I have 5 or 6 traps set, but 
to no purpose.—B. WlLLATS. [It is difficult to trap 


of the bottom branches under the Eoil, all tne better. 

6269.— Brown Fcale on Peach Trees.—The 
old wood of my Peach frees is thick with brown scale. 
What can I do to destroy it without injury to the trees ? 
—W. W. [Dissolve six ounces of Glshorst Compound in 
a gallon of soft water, add one quart of Tobacco liquor 
and sufficient clay to make it as thick as paint; apply 
it with a soft brush when the leaves have fallen.] 

5270. —Fly on Roses-Mtsf y>«*— You have 
used the paraffin too strong. It is difficult to mix it 
with water, and unless it be kept well stirred all the 
time it is being used, it is likely to result in injury to 
the leaves. It should always be well syringed off with 
clean water half an hour after it has been applied. Ihe 
rafest remedy for green fly is soft soap and Tobacco 
water. 

5271. -Boot Water for Plants-Can soot water 
be too strong for plants if used when clear? and will it 
injure the foliage of such plants as Petunias, Fuchsias ] 
Geraniums, Ac.-S. R. D? [if it is perfectly clear it will 
not be too strong, and it will not Injure the foliage. It 

1 s, however, best to water afterwards with clean water, 
to wash off the sediment It should not be applied 
oftener than twice a week. 

6272. -Insects in Manure Water.— Leopold S. 
Put some quicklime in the manure water before 

using It. Insects are almost sure to be present in 
manure water that has stood any time. 

6273. -Fly on Cherry Trees.- -E. A. Iff*. -Boll 

2 oz.'of Quassia chips in a gallon of water for tenmlnutes. 
then strain and ada four oz. of soft soap. When cool 
apply with a syringe. Half-an-hour afterwards well 
syringe with clear water. Repeat the operation two or 
three timeB in the comae of a week till the trees are 
clean. 

6274 . —Planting Celery.—I have been used to plant 
Celery in trenches, say about 3 in. deep, that is from 
the surface of the ground to the top of the soil in the 
trench, but this year I have seen some planted In the 
following manner, viz , the trench has been made in the 
usual way, but after putting the manure in, the trench 
has been filled up level with the ground and the plants 
planted on the top. 1 shall be clad of your opinion as 
to the best method. By so doing you will oblige.— 
An Amateur. I For early Celery tne trench system Is 
the best, but for late crops the method you have de¬ 
scribed is preferable, especially in badly drained toils.] 

5275 -Tobacco. **Da 6.- -The seed can be had in packets 
at a very cheap rate from any seed shop. It should be 
sown in February or March in a hotbed, and the plants 
should be pricked off and planted in June in rich soil. 

5276 . --Aphides on Pelargoniums. -Anxious A ma- 
teur —We presume you refer to the show or fancy Pelar¬ 
goniums. If they are in flower remove the aphides with 
a brush, and when they arc out of flower well wash 
them with a syringe, and place them outside. If they 
are not yet in bloom fumigate them for two or three suc¬ 
cessive evenings, and then sponge them with soap and 
water, afterwards giving them a good Byringing. 

5277 . — Mowing Machines —J?. W. C. - Any of ihe 
large makers will supply you with a good machine. We 
cannot recommend any particular machines. 

5278 —Conservatory in North-east Aspect.— 
Ferns, Palms, Camellias, Ac., would grow well in such a 
house and plants, if taken there when in flower, would 
last some time, bnt you coull not successfully grow 
flowering plants in it, 


5279 — Lily Grower.— Please note that questions are 
not answered unless the nsme and address of the writer 
is sent. If you will send your address we can give you 
the information you ask. 

6280 . —Insects in Hollies.— 5. K.— The insect gets 
in the leaf of the Holly in the same way as the Celery-fly 
gets tuto the Celery leaves. The best remedy is rubbing 
the leaves between ihe finger and thumb. Syringing 
overhead with soot-water is also said to be effectual. 

6281 . —Anemone appenina. — Novice. — At any 
hardy plant nursery; plant In autumn. 

52 S 2 .—Moving Evergreens.— Subscriber.— Sep¬ 
tember is the best month to perform this operation. 

5283.— Peach.—Messrs. Veltch A Sons, King’s Road, 
Chelsea. 

5284 -Globules on Vine Leaves.—JRow.—They 
will do no harm. 

5235.— Felix.-- The advertiser referred to is trust¬ 
worthy. Without enquiring into the matter further it 
appears to us that the fault lies on your own side 
through not stamping the letter before you posted it. 

Name3 of Plants.—Spe*.-i, Cratcegus Cristi-galli 
2, send matured frond; 3, Fuchsia procumbens.— 
Uortus.— 1, Geranium pratenso album; 2, G. sangul- 
neum; 3, Centranthus ruber; 1, Aquilegia vulgaris var. 

_ Querist.— Hawthorn, Crataegus tanacetifolia, Athy- 

rium Filix-foemina var.- Learner .-Dielytra eximig, 

Philadelphia coronarius, Centaurea montaua vat., 

Geranium ibericum.- Pat .—Muscari monstrosum.- 

N. B -Campanula glomerata speciosa.-/. H. E.— 

Apparently vaccinium Myrtlllus- J. II.—3, Sedum 

refltxum; 4, S. album. Juhia —Nepeta Mussini,Gera¬ 
nium sanguineum vnr.- A. Y. -Viburnum Opulus, 

typical variety.- S. G. G .—Thalictrum aqnilegifolium. 

_ T. Buckley.— Aspldium Filix-mas. The dots at the 

back of the fronds are what are called spores or seeds. 
- M. Q. R- D.— Cytisus purpureus. M. C.—Btaphy- 


QUERIES. 

Rules for Correspondents. —A U communica¬ 
tions for insertion in the paper, and all questions and 
answers should be addressed to the EDITOR. Letter* 
relating to subscriptions, advertisements , and other 
business to the Publisher. In every case tff name 
and address o/ the sender is required, in add'turn to 
any nom de plume to be used tn the paper. QUERIES 
must be written clearly and concisely each on a separate 
piece at paper and on one side of the paper only. 
Answers to Queries should always bear the number and 
title of the query answered. Querists who do not Ana 
their answers in the usual department will find them 
in the body of the paper. NAMING PLANTS —Four 
plants, fruits, or flowers only can be named at one time, 
and this only when good specimens are sent. We do not 
undertake to name varieties ot florist flowers, such as 
Fuchsias, Geraniums, Azaleas. In consequence of the 
large circulation of Gardening Illustrated, it is 
necessary to go to Press a long time before it* publi¬ 
cation. Therefore, readers will see the impossibility of 
inserting their questions the week they are received, 
and they would greatly ht Ip us by sending them as 
early as possible tn the preceding week. 

To the Trade.— Nurserymen are requested to send 
oopies of their catalogues to us as soon as published. 

6286. — Vines Mildewed.—I have a Vinery in the 
middle of my garden, which stands from east to west, 
and only the door at the east end is opened, and it 
has the sun upon it from sunrise to sunset; it is venti¬ 
lated by top and side sashes. The Vines were planted 
five years ago, and every year they become worse. Last 
year the leaves and berries were covered with mildew ; 
we dusted them with sulphur without effect; they were 
all spoiled. The house is heated with pipes and boiler. 
This year I dressed the borders heavily and kept them 
fed with liquid manure. I have had iron rods made to 
keep the Vines from tbe glass, and well drained the 
borders, tut I now find they sre likely to be nearly as 
bad as last year. I may add that the east end is always 
the worst. Can anyone tell me the cause of this failure? 
—Vine. 

6287. — Weeds on Lawns.- A large piece of ground 
in the centre of ray garden bas been levelled for a lawn, 
and fine lawn seeds were sown on it, as I thought that 
the surest way to have a weedless lawn. In this I have 
been disappointed. The lawn has grown nothing but 
Groundsel, and so thick that all the lawn seeds have been 
choked. A boy has been busy for a week, picking up 
each root of Groundsel one by one. When he has finished 
he will evidently have to begin again. Is there not 
a speedier way of exterminating these weeds without 
doiDg injury either to plants or Grass? — ANXIOUS 
Amateur. 

5288. —Treatment of Young Ferns.— Following 
the instructions given under “ Glasshouses " In GARDEN¬ 
ING Illustrated ,Feb. 5, Vol. II . I put into pots the 
spores of seven varieties of Ferns, which have all come 
up, first with a green filmy and, since I removed the 
hand glass, with a more leafy appearance. I shall be 
glad for information as to their requirements for further 
development, such as pricking off, potting, Ac., and the 
soil to be used. From their present appearance I should 
think the pricking off is a very delicate process.—H. W. 

5289. —Tree Mignonette for Winter.— I have 
several young plants of Hybrid Spiral and the Giant 
White Mignonette sown in March and April, and should 
like to know what causes the lower leaves to turn yellow 
and red and gradually spread to the upper leaves. I 
have repotted the plants, and they are kept in the shade 
at the back of a small conservatory. Is it for want of 
more air? and, if so, would they do In an open frame 
out of doors, to be closed at night? The plants are for 
winter blooming.— May. 

5290. —Roses near Town.— I have a small garden 
at the back of my house in the suburbs of London. 
This soason I have had some nice blooms of Glory of 
Waltham Rose and a Maiden’s Blush, but the foliage 
does not look first-rate, and I cannot get a Cabbage 
RoBeto bloom. Should I be likely to succeed better 
with pot Ro*es in a pit or greenhouse ? My garden 
fronts the south —T. H. 

5291 -Sensitive Plant—Will some one inform me 
as to the proper treatment of the Sensitive Plant 
(Mimosa pudica)? I got some see is about two months 
ago. Hitherto they have done and are doing remark¬ 
ably well. I believe every seed has grown. At present 
they are in an old biscuit canister, but have become 
overcrowded, and require transplanting—into pots, I 
suppose. What sized pots and what kind of.soil will suit 
them ? Do they like sun ? or is their treatment like that 
of a Fern?— Anxious Amateur. 


5292 .— Overgrown Fruit Trees.— I have a piece 
of ground which was planted about eight years ago 
with Plum and Pear trees In rows, leaving space between 
for two or three rows of Strawberries. The trees have 
grown large and bear less fruit every year. How can I 
rectify this evil? I should like to train them as 
espaliers. Also will it answer to make new Strawberry 
beds between the fruit trees? as it will be necessary to 
disturb the Strawberries if tlio fruit trees are lifted; or 
is there any other crop that would be preferable, such 
a* Asparagus or Carrots?—Q uince. 

6291.—Sinking a Well.—Will Harry K< ight kindly 
inform me whether it would be possible to drive in the 
li-in. iron tubing, made in say 3 ft. lengths, with an 
ordinary beetle or heavy wooden mallet, screwing on 
piece by piece until water Is reached? If he would 
write such a short descriptive article as to the modus 
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operandi as would )>e a guide to persons living In the 
conntiy, many would ttaauk him.—J. E. W. 

5291.* -African Lily (AgapaLthus).—What treatment 
does the blue Agapanthus require to make it bloom 
freely? and ought large roots to be divided? and will 
the same treatment answer for Vallota purpurea ?— 

c. w. 

6292 —Honeysuckle not Flowering. —I have a 
Hone;suekle plant that has not flowered this year, 
although I have taken a great deal of trouble in training 
and pruning it. What is the cause ?—Co:ur de Lion. 

5293.— Liquid Manure for Leeks.— What is the 
best liquid inunuie for Leeks? and how should it be 
applied to bring them forward for exhibition the last 
week of October ? I have them in ground trenched 2$ ft. 
with stable and pig manure foiked through the toil.- 
T. C. 

6294. —Building: a Greenhouse.—If anybody can 
give me information respecting this I shall be thankful, 
as it costs me such a large amount of money to buy fresh 
plants every year.-M arquis de Corneville. 

6295. —Keeping* Potatoes for Exhibition.— 
Would some one who has had practical experience in 
this matter kindly say by what means Potatoes can be 
kept (after being got out of the ground) to look fresh and fl t 
for exhibition purposes? I think soins of miue will be 
ready in a few days, or possibly weeks, before they will be 
required, and if left in the ground after they are ripe 
they will of course not improve ; and I have heard there 
are p’ans for keeping them fresh looking for a long 
period.—J. O. S. 

6296. —Lilium Failing.—A L ! llum auratum planted 
in the spring made no signs of growth for many weeks, 
when it at last began to sprout and seemed to grow. 
Now the stalk is more than 2 ft. long, with very few 
leaves. The crown seems withering, for the two or 
three let ves round it hang limp aud have a black speck 
lust where they join the stalk. The soil is good ana has 
been kept moist, though I have never let the pot stand 
in water.—A Novice. 

5297.- Plants for Chalky Soils.— What will grow 
on chalk and in a garden where there is no shelterfrom 
the wind, which, as we are on the top of a hill, is some¬ 
times very severe ? The names of shrubs and flowers, 
with directions when to plant, will be thankfully 
received by A Novice. 

6293.« Hardy Plants for Flower Bed.—I have 
a large round flowerbed about 9 ft. in diameter, and 
wish toplaot it with hirdy perenriil plants that will 
make a go >d thova great part of the year and not lor k 
untidy. I should like it planted in a pattern. Plants 
net to exceed 1 ft. in height. 

5299.— Renewing 1 Flower Stands —I have a 
flower stand (watertight) filled with plants in light, rich 
soil. When this is exhausted, what will be the best 
vayof renewing it without disturbing the plants?— 
Querist. 

5300 —Making a Frame —Would some experienced 
reader kindly inform me what kind of a frame would be 
best suf ted to grow plants in for window decoration. 
A few hints ou construction of same would be greatly 
esteemed.—A Won ring Max. 

5301. —Retarding Show Pelargoniums.—I wish 
my regal Pelaigoniums to flower in September to exhibit 
them. They are coming into flower just now ; how can 
1 keep them back?-G. T. 

5302. - White Lilies Failing. —Can any reader say 
why my white Lilirs fail to bloom ? They throw up what 
seems to be healthy buds, which, instead of opening, 
begin to wither at the end, as also do the leaves.— 
SWIRTOMAN. 

5303 . — Carnations Failing— My Carnations get 
eaten or go cankered at the base, the old stems being 

J uite hollow, and the plant suddenly collapses. What 
i the cause and tnrc?-J. W. A. 

5304 —How to Manage Cucumbers.— I have 
seen it recommended in Gardesi*g not to allow all the 
Cucumbers that form to stop on the plants. How far 
from each other should they be left? and when is the 
proper time to lake them off? before or after they 
bloom? A few hints will greatly oblige —C. B. 

53)5.— Maggots In Onions —Will some ene of 
experience inform me the beet way to protect Onions 
from the maggot ? 1 have a piece of ground, which was 

a meadow until this year, and I have made two sowings 
of Oul-n see i on it. The plants came up all right and 
then died away again. As the time will soon come for 
autumn sowing 1 with to start right.—T he Maggot. 

5306 — Melons Rotting off. —What is the cause of 
my Melons rotting off ? They get nicely formed of the 
size of a Walnut, then rot away I was pretty successful 
last year, p rowing them of good flavour to the we'ght of 
71b. to 81b.-E. A. P. 

5397. —Cropping Shady Ground. -What can be 
grown on a piece oT ground about 14 ft. by 20 ft which 
has a hedge on three rides - in one hedge a good sized 
Elm tree which overshadows plot, but does not prevent 
in summer slanting rays of morning and evening sun 
reaching it?—P erplexed Amateur. 

5S0S.— Propagating Magnolias.— Will Magnolias 
strike freely from cuttings and what treatment do they 
require?—E. L. 

5309. -PeBonies Deteriorating.— A number of 
Pnonies which flowered well four years ago have 
gradually deteriorated, and this year have not shown 
one flower. Can any one give a remedy ? They are in 
rather heavy soil.— T. C. 

5310.— Bad-flavoured Strawberries.— Why do 
■ >me Strawberries ta-te like tallow? Will watering 
them with liquid manure produce this effect?— 
Skua. 

6311.— Passiflora not Blooming.— I have a 
Pazsillora planted in the border inside tne greenhouse, 
which is making a lot of good healthy wood, but no 
flowers. What must 1 do to make it flower ?—T. W. Y. 
6312.— Ammonia for Plants.— Fill any one inform 


me if I can with safety and advantage use weak solutions 
of sulphate of ammonia and murrate of ammon'aan art ifl- 
cial stimulants for tuch flowers as Rotes, I inks. Pansies, 
Ac., and for such vegetables as Leeks, Onions, Caull* 
flowers, Ac. ?-Alexandria . 

5313 - Mignonette Dying.-My Migr.onette is all 
dying, and I cumot tell why. It was In flower very 
early this year, and is very abundant, especially on two 
round beds, which it almo&t tills, and now loot after root 
flags and furies when in full blossom. I have pulled up 
and carefully examined many, and And no trace of any 
insect. What can be the matter ?-Jckia. 

5314 —Applying Soot and Lime to a Garden 
— When is the best time to put soot and lime on a 
flowtr border, aud what quantity < f each isrequiieri? 
The border i* planted with Hyacinths, T> lips, Narcissi, 
Lilies, Gladioli, and various other bulbs, Roses, Rho¬ 
dodendrons, Ac. The border has been (until last year,when 
it was heavily manured after trenching) permitted to 
grow wild, and everything appears to get destroyed by 
insects. The vegetable and fruit garden is in the same 
condition. — ARC Y LEaHIRE- 

5315. — Chrysanthemums Withering.—w by are 
my Chrysanthemums withering up from the roots ? and 
should I nip back the long shoots? The plants are in a 
greenhouse, and every attention Is paid to them.-- 
j . R. R. 

5316. — Tenant’s Right to Greenhouse. -I have 
a small greenhouse standing on a lawn ; the bottom of it 
is about 2 In. in the turf to keep it steady, built of 
wood and glass. Can I remove it when I leave the house ? 
-C. R. 

5317. — Wistaria not Blooming.— I have a 
Wistaria which was planted three roars ago out of 
doors, but being on the sea-coast, it did n t prosper, and 
[ removed it to the greenhouse just In time to save it. 
Since then it has grown well and has thrown out plenty 
of leaves, but never blossomed, eitl er indoors or out. I 
shall be glad of any hints on the subject —It ten da. 

5318- -Fig Tree not Fruiting - For stvtriri years 
I have had a Fig tree, about 3 ft. high, in a large pot in 
my Peach house, where Peaches fruit well. It seems 
perfectly healthy, but though fruit occasionally riiows 
Itself, itnever ripens, but drops off while quite tinall and 
green. Is there any remedy f— Brenda. 

5319.— Ferns Losing their Frond 3 . -Can any.me 
suggest what is the cause of Fern fronds dr ppirg off 
before being properly formed ? They arc In a pat lour 
Fernery, and consist chiefly of Adiautums. I take the 
top off case an hour each day, and never entirely clo?e 
it; they do not get any sunshine. I have tried keeping 
the case closed, but this produces green mould. I do 
not think the *e is anything wrong with the drainage, 
and I water very sparingly.— Lurimi. 

6320.— Pruning Roses.—Will some one give me 
some directions as to the time when different sorts of 
out-door Roses require pruning ? I And that the reason 
for ene is not for another. Mine consist of such Roses, 
for instance, as Marshal Niel, yellow Banksian, John 
Hopper, Gloire de Dijon, and Crimson China. Is it 
posslblo to classify Roses according to the senson for 
pruning? Do all pcrpetunls require cutting at the same 
season? and all summer Roses at another ? -Rose. 

5321. —Mealy Bug In Greenhouse.— Oar green¬ 
house is infested with mealy bug, which moils the 
bunches of Grapes. How can we get rid of it?-JOHN 
Williams. 

5322. —Propagating Bed.— Will any one inform 
me of the best way of making a propagating bed in my 
hothouse? The house is a lean-to supplied with 4-in. 
hot-water pipes, and I thought of making a little place 
In the comer against the wall whore I could strike cut¬ 
tings in bottom heat.—A mateur. 

5323. — Crickets in Frames —Can any reader in¬ 
form me the be&t means of getting rid of crickets which 
Infect our hot frames and greenhouses very much to the 
detriment of the young plants?- -F. C. A. 

5324. — Culture of Hedychiums.- Can any reader 
give me instmctlor.s as to the culture of these plants? 
and how often do they bloom? -S. R. R. 

5325 -Botany of Norway. -I am going to Nor¬ 
way. Could any reader inform me of a good book on the 
botany of that country ? - Roseberry. 

5326. -Making Charcoal.—How ran I make my 
own charcoal, as 1 consume a great quantity ?- Amateur’ 

5327. —Large-flowered Pelargoniums.— What 
are the names of the three best dork, large-flowered 
Pelargoniums ?—G. T. 

5323. — Dandelions on Lawns - Coaid ar.y reader 
inform me if there Is anything which will kill Dande¬ 
lion roots In ncroquellawn without killing the Gross?— 
M.P. 

6329.—Mildew on Roses.—Why do Rose trees 
get mildew cl ?- the plants a'e perfectly healthy—and 
what is the best preventive ?—J, B. 

5330. — Canary with Inflammation. -How should 
I treat a Canary suffering from inflammation of the 
bowel*?—T. C. B. 

5331. — Fuchsia Blooms Falling off.- Why do 
my Fuchsia blooms fall off whenever the plant is slightly 
moved, and sometimes when not touched ?-J. R. R. 


London and International Horti¬ 
cultural Directory.— We should be greatly 
obliged by nurserymen and others aiding us in 
the compilation of this directory by furnishing 
lists of those occupied in the business of horti¬ 
culture within their respective districts, and in 
all cases under the towns or places, and including 
important agricultural houses also. 

A Useful Garden Implement.—I took the 
engraving of the fork hoe given in Gardening to the 
following firm, who found me the tool I needed directly, 
via, Alfred Field A Co., American implement Agents, 
Birmingham, Sheffield, and Liverpool. 


POULTRY. 


Keeping Poultry.—Ae a great deal has be*n 
written abont the question of profit and loss in 
keeping poultry, I v. ould beg to make a few remarks 
on the subject, as 1 believe my case is abont au 
average one, that is, my poultry have no Grass rnr, 
being confined in a wirework enclosure, divided into 
twoyardsforbroodsand old birds, with a lean-to shed 
for sunny and wet weather. The cost of fowlhouse I 
will not take into account, trusting in time to clear 
off this expense ; but would say that, staiting with 
four fowls some twelve months ago, by March this 
year my stock consisted of thirteen, all told. In 
March I sat a hen on nine prize eggs, but only five 
coming out, I determined if possible to be more 
successful in future, and so far succeeded that ont 
of 37 eggs 31 chickens were hatched ; the last brood, 
13 out of 13, coming out on the twentieth day, as 
mnch as possible approach natural circu mstan ces of 
inenbatiou, tbe eggs being placed on the Grass 
hollowed out for a little straw, and covered with a 
box having a sliding door, the hen being daily taken 
off for her food. All the 34 are doing well, the 
youngest brooi being some five weeks old. Threo 
ont of the four sitting heDs commenced laying on the 
twenty-sixth day after hatching, and the first is now 
sitting again on ducks’ eggs. Net result for twelve 
months, 15s. profit, selling eggs at Is. 3d. per doz. 
from November to February; remaining eight 
months, Is. per doz. I preserve my eggs by placing 
them in salt broad end upwards, and after six 
months have found them perfectly fresh.—J. B. W. 

Varieties of Ducks.—Ia answer to “Yana’s ” 
query, respecting the different kinds of ducks and 
their show points, I think to describe the eighteen 
different breeds now exhibited would take up too 
mnch space. I will, however, give a fall description 
of the Pekin duck as it should appear in the show 
pen, and leave the other kinds to a future time, 
The Pekin was first imported into England by a 
Mr. Keele in the year 1873, and was exhibited in 
1874. It is totally different from all others in the 
shape and carriage of body, which is a peculiar boat 
shape ; this carious resemblance is aided by a full 
growth of feathers under the tail, and a singular 
turned-up carriage of the tail both in duck and 
drake; the legs set far apart, which gives the bird 
an half upright carnage; the neek long, the head 
large in proportion, the legs Bnd beak a reddish 
orange colour; the plumage white with a peculiar 
canary yellow tinge running through it. It is im¬ 
mense in frame. Birds not disposed to be of great 
weight average 1G lb. to 18 lbs. per pair. The flesh 
is exceedingly delicate and free from grossness. It 
is a very hardy and fast growing kind, and lays an 
enormous quantity of eggs, and has the peculiarity 
of very seldom wanting to sit.—Jonx Crewe. 

Fowls Picking Each Other —H. Q —The 
hen-picked hen should bo placed in a fresh pen or 
homo with the cock for about ton days, adding 
every four or five days one of her late companions. 
I have found this answer successfully. The removal 
should be at night.—J. H. Petworth. 

Fowls Eating their Eggs—For the last day 
or two I noticed I have not had as many eggs as 
usual, to I began to wonder what the cause was, 
but on going to the house this morning, I notice the 
shell of eggs broken up and the fowls eating it, 
and in the next I noticed some yolks. The fowls 
are good layers, and I do not wish to kill them. I 
shall .be thankful for any information respecting 
this.— G. H. Mortimer. 

Food for Ducks.—Will someone give me the 
best dietary for ducklings, from the time they leave 
their mother till they are fattened for next 
Christmas ?—Quince. 

Roosts for Fowls.—What kiod of roosts are tbe 
best for fowls ? I have over 30 and they are all mora 
or less orooked breasted.—I J. L. 


PIGEONS. 

Tame Pigeons.-On reading J. E. Vaux’s 
account on taming pigeons, may I just intrude a 
little to give a small account of mine. My pigeons 
are not of such high breeds as his, vis, checkers, 
blues, pieds, tumblers, and fan tails, but, of oourae, 
it matters not the breed, bat the tameness of the 
birds. I feed them myself twice a day. They do 
not have their liberty altogether, but only for an 
hour or two each day. When they are ont they fly 
very high and far away, and to bring them down 
again all I have to do is to whistle, and they will 
come and alight on the top of their house, but not 
on my shoulders; but if I put out my hand and 
stroke the breast of one of them, that one is sure to 
hop on my hand and there remain until I put it 
down again. I can nurse them and stroke them the 
lame as one would a pet dog or cat. They will all 
feed ont of my month and pick their food ont of my 
hand j they will even let me give them a bath with¬ 
out the least flutter. I always bring the young ones 
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up myself after the tenth day, and I find they thrive 
much better than if their parents bring them up, 
thus cansing them to become tame from birth. They 
are not in the lo.tst afraid of strangers, for they will 
go to them even more readily than to me sometimes. 
— G. II. Mortimer. 

- “S. E.” asks mo how I manago to tame 

my pigeons. I began pigeon keeping a year and a 
half ago, and from the first always fed them my¬ 
self. I gradually enticed them to come nearer and 
nearer to my feet. When they got used to feed 
close to me, I etooped down and held a handful of 
Maize. By letting same of it fall, the birds by 
degrees became accustomed to come close to my 
hand. Then, by decreasing the number of grains I 
let fall, the pigeons grew bold enough to peck out 
of my hand. When they got used to this, I raised 
my hand so as to make it difficult for them to reach 
the food, and they took to settling on my wrist. 
Then, when the birds were bard at work feeding, 1 
gradually raised myself up to a standing position. 
Thus, little by little, they grew bolder, and soon 
would fly on to my arm, or on to the bowl of Maize 
in my band as I stood upright. I was careful 
never to frighten them, and I whistled gently and 
talked to them while they were feeding. I cannot 
frighten them now if I try. My dog will some¬ 
times dash into the midst of them for fun, and they 
rise up a yard or two just to save themselves from 
beiag run over, and alight ns soon as the danger is 

S ast. In a minute or two they will be pocking un- 
er the dog’s nose. Patience and gentleness are all 
that is necessary. If ono bird grows tame all the 
others will soon be tame. In a month’s time 
“S. E.” ought to have his pigeons nearly as tame 
as mine are.— J. .Edward Vaux, Crondall, Hants. 


BIRDS. 

Keeping Magpies. —In answer to "Theresa,” 
June 25, I have two tame magpies, which have their 
full freedom, and by night go into a stable of their 
own accord. When I first had them they were 
young birds, therefore I used to keep them in a very 
large wire cage, but even that quite spoiled their 
plumage on the head and round the neck, but now 
their appearance is beautiful. They are about two 
yeers old. I have kept magpies for many years, 
and find they are much better if full liberty can be 
allowed; of course one wing is cut. I have them 
in a large yard with a tame crow. They all roost in 
tbe same house. I feed them chiefly on milk-sops, 
which they thrive on. Any outhouse will do for 
your magpie to roost in by night. You say your 
magpie talks. I shonld be glad to know if it is the 
common chatter of the magpie, or doas it say words 
which it is said magpies will do if their tongues are 
split P—a very cruel practice.—M agpie. 

-1 kept a magpie for over two years, and I 

always found the best food for it to consist of 
soaked bread with a little crushed IIempseed mixed 
with it. Of this I give it two meals a day, and at 
every dinner timo “Jack,” as I called him, always 
wauted his dinner too, so I used to chop him up a 
little meat and Potatoes; this he ate ravenously,and 
after he had had as much as he wanted, the rest he 
would take away by mouthfuls aud hide for another 
time. 1 also gave him a quantity of raw meat, and 
I never found any of his feathers come off, only 
duiing the time of moulting. I used to let him 
have his liberty about the house and garden, and, of 
course, it managed to pick up a number of insects, 
&o. At night it used to perch on a gas-pipe running 
through one of the cellars. I should think myself 
“ Theresa’s ” bird has insects, so the best plan 
would be to dust a little slaked lime amongst its 
feathers.—G. II. Mortimer. 

Treatment of Cage Birds.—Will someone give 
me information respecting some birds I have lately 
bought, which consist of orange-cheeked waybills 
(Estielda melpoda) and the grey-blue one ? 
Should they havo any seed besides millet, and what 
green food ? May they bathe when there is no 
sunshine and also in winter ? Should they have u 
piece of cuttle-fish hung up to peck at in their cage ? 
Should their cage be covered over at night in sum¬ 
mer as well as m winter? they sleep in a south¬ 
west room, with no shutter on the upper pane of 
glass. What should be done if they .feel the cold 
or damp ?—A. M. T. 

Varieties of Parrots.— Can any one tell me 
from the following _ description of what breed 
my parrot is, and if it is of a talking tribe P—Wings, 
back, and tail are grey dove colour; breast and 
underside of wings rose-pink, extending round the 
neck; top of bead, pale salmon (pirrot raises the 
feathers erect on top of tbe head when startled or 
inverosted); feet, grey; eyes, pink, with black 
pupils.— Mit. 

B ullfinch es Singing.—Will any reader kindly 
inform me the beat methods of teaching ayoung bull, 
finob to whistle or singP—W. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 

G003EBERRIE8. 

The Gooseberry is one of tbe hardiest and most 
useful of fruits, and although every cottage garden 
has its Gooseberry tree, yet, generally speaking, 
there is not so much attention paid to the culture of 
the Gooseberry as its excellent qualities deserve 
By proper selection, and planting in various aspects, 
ripe fruit of the Gooseberry may bo had from July 
to November. We have seen whole plantations of 
Gooseberry trees covered in with wire netting, but 
a more simple plan is to erect a slight frame of 
woodwork and cover it with ordinary garden net¬ 
ting. The framework should of course be high 
enough to allow of a person walking among the 
trees. By this method birds are excluded, the 
fierce rays of the sun are broken, and the fruitiug 
season thereby prolonged. Any ono havinganorth 
border or wall could not do better thau plant it 
with Gooseberries, and if these are netted up they 
may be kept till the frost comes. Among the best, 
sorts for general purposes are Reds-.RedCbampagne. 
Warrington, and Crown Bob; Yellows—Gipsy 
Gill, Leveller,and Oldham; Grein—Smooth Green, 
Queen Victoria, and Washington ; Whites—Wel¬ 
lington’s Glory, Eagle, and Alma. 

Gooseberry Pudding (German recipe).—Stew 
I pint, of ripe or nearly ripe Gooseberries for ten 
minutes very slowly, not to break them. Cut your 
slices of bread to tit the pudding dish, and toast to 
a light brown on both sides. Cat off all the crust 
before toasting. Dip each slice, while hot, ia milk, 
and spread with melted batter. Cover the bottom 
of the dish with them; put next a layer of the 
Gooseberries, sprinkled thickly with sugar; more 
toast, more berries, and so on, until the dish is full. 
Cover closely and bake in a moderate oven twenty 
or twenty-five minutes. Turn out up)Q a hot dish, 
and pour over it a good pudding sauce. 

Gooseberries Stirred in Pudding.—1 lb 
green Gooseberries, II lbs. of flour or flour and 
wheat meal mixed. Remove the heads and tails of 
the Gooseberries with an old pair of scissors. 
Wash them in cold water. Stir into the flour and 
mix with water to a stiff batter. Wet the cloth in 
the usual way. Tie up the puddiug, aud boil two 
hours. Serve with syrup or sweet sauce. 

Gooseberry and Bread Pudding —Take 4 oz 
of green Gooseberries stewed and pulped through a 
coarse siovo, 3 oz. of broad-crumbs, 2 oz. of sugar, 

1 egg, 2 oz. butter, 2 table-spoonfuls of milk, a little 
juice and grated peel of Lemon. Mix the ingredients 
well together, pour the mixture into a battered 
mould or basin, and boil the pudding in a steamer 
for nearly an hour, or bake it in an oven. When ready, 
pour over it a little Arrowroot sauce with or with¬ 
out sherry wine. This padding is palatable and 
nutritions. 

Gooseberry Custards. —Throe pints of green 
Gooseberries, quarter of a pound of sugar, four eggs, 
two table-spoonfuls of good fresh milk. Sot the 
Gooseberries in cold water over a slow fire, and 
simmer till soft; then drain the water away, and 
rub them through a sieve; to a pint of pulp add the 
eggs, the sugar, and milk; set it over the fire, stir¬ 
ring constantly till it becomes thick, and when cold, 
serve in castard-glasses. 

Gooseberry Pool. —Put the f ru t in a stone jar 
with sugar, set tbe jar on a stove, or in a saucepan 
of water over the fire; if tbo former, a little water 
just to cover the jar should be addod; when done 
press it through a colander, and add new milk and 
sugar to taste, mixing well together by degrees. 

Green Gooseberries Stewed.—Put a pint of 
green Gooseberries into a pan, with two ounces of 
sugar aud a little wator; place them over the fire, 
and when tender, but not broken, pour them into 
a basin, and serve cold. 

Gooseberry Paste. —Gather, when quite ripe, 
the rough red Gooseberries, top and till them, pat 
them into a jar, tie it over with bkdder, and boil it 
in a pot of water till the fruit be perfectly soft; 
pour off the thin juice, and with a wooden spoon 
rub the Gooseberries through a fine hair-sieve ; 
allow rather more than half tbe weight of the pulp 
of pounded loaf sugar, mix it togetner, and boil it 
till it will jelly, which will take almost two hours, 
stir and skim it, then put it iuto a dish, and servo 
it when cold, to be eaten with milk or cream. The 
thin juice may be boiled with its weight of good 
brown sugar, and nse as Gooseberry jelly. 

Green Gooseberry Sauce Boil I pint of green 
Gooseberries, drain off the water, rub them through 
a hair sieve, put this pnlp into a stowpm with a 
wineglasaful of green raw Sorrel or Spinach juice, 
add a small piece of butter, a pinoh of sugar, 
nutmeg, pepper, and silt j make hot and serve. 

Gooseberry Jam.—Put the Gooseberries on to 
boil in a preserving-pan with about a quart of water, 
stirring them with a wooden spoon, and as soon as 


they are dissolved, rub them through a coarse hair 
sieve up in a large dish, using a gallipot for the pur¬ 
pose of working the pulp through the sieve. For 
every pound of pulp calculate twelve ounces cf 
sugar. Put the sugar in a preserving pan with 
water enough to cover it, aud boil it to the.pearling 
degree; then add the Gooseberry pulp, and stir the 
jam till it is done ; this will be ascertained when it 
begins to hang to the edge of the spoon as it is 
lifted out; it must then be removed from the fire 
and pat into pots immediately. 

To Preserve Yellow and White Goose¬ 
berries.— Gather them on a dry day and before thev 
are very ripe; take equal weight of finely-pounded 
sugar and Gooseberries; top and tail, and prick 
them with a large needle ; as they are done, strew 
over them a little sugar. To each pound of Goose¬ 
berries, allow hilf a pint of white Currant juice, and 
half a pound of p muded sugar. Put the sugar. 
Gooseberries, and juice alternately into the preserv¬ 
ing pin, set it over the fire, and shake it every now 
and then till the sugir be dissolved, and then care¬ 
fully remove the fruit from the sides of the pan. 
When it boils, skim it, and let it boil exactly twenty- 
four minutes. The large, rough, red Gooseberries 
are preserved precisely in the same way, and when 
they come to a boil, must be allowed to boil for 
twenty minutes. 

To Preserve Green Gooseberries.—Top and 
tail the Gooseberries (whioh shonld be scarcely fall 
grown, or at least before they begin to ripen), pat 
them into ordinary wine bottles, shake them down 
close, and fill up with cold water; then place them 
in a pewter kettle of cold water nearly up to the 
neck, os many as the pot will hold to keep them 
steady; let the water boil, and as it heats you will 
se j the water run over out of the bottles, but you 
are not to regard this. When you see that the 
Gooseberries are fairly coddled, they are done suffi- 
ciently. Have your corks and sealing-wax ready, 
and tike the bottles ono by one out of the boiling 
water and cork and seal instantly, success all de¬ 
pending by hermetically closing tho bottle before 
its contents have time to cool. After corking, cut 
off the cork level with the top of the bottle, and 
drive it with a hammer l-8th in. below the top, and 
fill up with wax. As has been said, success de¬ 
pends upon hermetically closing the bottles quickly, 
and when cold you will see a considerable vacuum, 
and it is this exclusion of air which is the preserv¬ 
ing quality. It is desirable to havo as open-necked 
bottles as you can reasonably get, both for getting 
tho fruit in and out. Choose the smaller sort of 
Gooseberries; keep in a cold cellar. 

To Keep Green Gooseberries.—Gather the 
Gooseberries when quite formed, but not the least 
8 >ft; top and tail them ; fill them into wide-mouthed 
bottles up to the neck, and cork them slightly ; 
place them in a copper, with sawdust or straw in 
the bottom, and pour in cold wator to reach to the 
necks of tho bottles; light the fire, and when the 
watc-r boils up, iustantly take out the bottles, and 
fill them up from a tea kettle with boiling water j 
cork them again slightly, and when cold put them 
in tightly; lay the bottles upon their sides in a dry 
cool place, aud turn them every other day for a 
month. When to be used, the liquor aud fruit are 
put into a dish, and sweetened with brown sagar. 

To Dry Gooseberries —Put 5 lbs. of Goose¬ 
berries into a stewp&n, and strew ovor them 1 lb. 
of sugar; set them on a slow fire; when the syrup 
begins to come out take them off; scald them in 
this way for two or three days, then take them out 
of the syrup, place them upon sieves, and put them 
before the tire or in the sun to dry. They may be 
dipped into powdered white sugar when taken oat 
of the syrup, and thus candied. They should be 
laid between paper in tin boxes when put by for 
use. 


Cooking Carageen.—In reply to “ Baffled,” 
Carageen should be soaked in cold water for twelve 
hours, then placed in fresh water in a saucepan, 
and gently simmered for five or six hours. Some 
prefer to throw away the water after simmering for 
one hour, and to start afresh. The result is a loss 
of flavour—an advantage to some. The moss (cr 
weed) should then be removed aud the liquid 
strained through muslin, and lc-ft to cool into 
a firm jelly. When required for use, os much 
as is required may be cut out, put into milk which 
has been just brought to tho boil, and allowed to 
simmer until the jolly is dissolved, stirring 
occasionally. Add sugar (loaf) to taste ; essence of 
Lemon is liked by some, but in my opinion no 
flavouring is required. If a jelly in a mould be 
required it must be made stronger thau when only 
to be served as a warm mess. Tbe moss may be 
used again with tho addition of a little fresh.—A. R. 

French Buns.—Will any one tell me how to 
make these ?—J. C. H. 

Syllabub.—Will anyone kindly give me a good 
| recipe for making this drink P—C. E. K. 
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IVY ON RAILINGS. 

Whf.rk ifc is desirable to have a permanent 
covering for railiugs, whether they be con¬ 
structed of iron or wood, there is no plant so 
suitable for the purpose as Ivy. It grows rapidly 
either in sun or shade, and it always presents a 
glossy green appcaranco summer and winter 
In preparing Ivy for growing against railings 
and trellis-work, it should be trained carefully 
during the first one or two years, so that all 
empty spaces may be filled up. At the end of 
the second year, the railings will be completely 
covered, and for the future it is only necessary 
to keep it properly pruned. Ivy will grow in 
some way almost anywhere except in situations 
where the soil is excessively wet. Yet there is 
no plant that better repays liberal treatment 
with good soil and plenty of manure. If the 
soil be deficient add as much as will bring it 
up to l ft. in depth at least, to which dig in 
4 in. of good rotten manure. With suitable 
preparation Ivy will make more growth in a 
single season than it would in three seasons in 
poor shallow soil. Where the space to be 
covered is limited in extent, plants that have 
been growu in pots are tho best, as those taken 
up from the open ground do not make nearly 
the progress the first season that those that 
have been kept in 
poti do ; in which 
condition they are 
to be had in most 
nurseries often Oft. 
or 8 ft. high, with 
several shoots each. 

Plants of this de¬ 
scription at once 
cover a consider¬ 
able surface ; when 
turned out of the 
pots, disentangle 
the roots without 
breaking them 
more than is un¬ 
avoidable, spread 
them out, and cover 
with 3 in. or 4 in. 
of soil, tieading it 
firm, at once nail¬ 
ing tho shoots 
into the position 
retired. If the 
situation be in¬ 
clined to be dry, 
as it often is near 
walls, mulch tho 
surface during the 
summer with 3 in. 
of rotten manure. 

Ivy may be planted 
from pots at any 
time of the year, 

but the beat times are from August to October, 
and from February to May. 


sub-evergreen in Loudon, retaining its leaves in 
the most exposed situations [until new growth 
occurs, while in sheltered positions it is really 
evergreen. It is in every respect a noble shrub, 
whether planted singly or in shrubberies, and 
for hedges nothing can possibly be better. I can 
strongly recommend it to those who desire to 
form a hedge round a churchyard, for instance. 
It is cheap, transplants well, and is a sure 
grower. In a few years it makes fine bushes, 
well furnished, some 10 ft. in height. The 
Japanese Privet is also a useful shrub for beds 
or borders, and one which withstands the 
smoke. It has fine, broad foliage, and a Bpread¬ 
ing habit — altogether, a most desirable ever- 

? ;reen. The common Privet is likewise useful 
or hedges or shrubberies, and should find a 

? lace in every town garden of moderate extent. 

'he Aucuba, although it makes poor growth, is 
generally a shrub of good appearance, whilst the 
berried varieties are decidedly handsome. It 
should be one of tho principal shrubs used for 
town planting. The Euonymus is another ex¬ 
cellent subject not sufficiently appreciated. It 
has a good habit, and whether planted singly in 
the shrubbery, or trained against walls, it is 
equally acceptable. The common variety is the 
only one which succeeds well, the atmosphere 
of London having but little effect upon its foli¬ 
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TREES AND SHRUBS FOR TOWNS. 
Those who desire to succeed in planting opera¬ 
tions in London, in the most densely in¬ 
habited portions of it, must, without doubt, se¬ 
lect their trees and shrubs from a very limited 
list ; nevertheless, it is more satisfactory to 
plant such as will grow, although few in number, 
than such as will prove an everlasting eyesore. 
Let any one take notice of such evergreens as 
Hollies, Rhododendrons, Laurels, and nearly 
all the Conifers, and he will at once see how 
useless it is to plant them in the expectation 
that they will give satisfaction ; to, also, with 
trees, as, for instance, the Lime, Horse Chestnut, 
and Sycamore, whose leaves Ire scorched up by 
the month of July. I therefore recommend 
those about to plant such material to panse be¬ 
fore using it too freely. I am aware that occa¬ 
sionally one sees such trees and shrubs in a 
thriving state, but there is a great difference be¬ 
tween those that are well established and were 
planted when conditions were much more favour¬ 
able than now and those planted at the present 
time. Ono of the very best shrubs, in my 
opinion, for densely populated districts is the 
oval-leaved Privet./ Ir may f.sirliL; lank as a 
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age. Box should, on no account, be overlooked ; 
it forms a pretty shrub, and, although it grows 
slowly, if sheltered by other shrubs it succeeds 
fairly well. The Gum Cistus, especially when 

S oung, is a desirable addition, its beautiful 
owers expanding in profusion during the sum¬ 
mer months. The common Furze and Broom 
both thrive well in London, and are extremely 
gay during spring and summer, as are also the 
Portuguese and Spanish varieties. For banks, 
rockeries, and similar places, few shrubs can 
equal the double-flowering Furze and dwarf 
St. John’s Worts (Hypericums); they withstand 
smoke, bloom profusely, and soon spread over a 
large space ; the Hypericums are also very use¬ 
ful for carpeting purposes in shady places. The 
evergreen Honeysuckle is a vigorous - growing 
shrub ; for filling up shrubberies and for placing 
against walls and fences it will be found useful. 
The list of deciduous shrubs is far more exten¬ 
sive than that of evergreens. Among the beat 


back of smaller shrubs, they are unsurpassed ; 
they grow rapidly, and soon occupy spaces under 
trees where few other plants will grow. Forsy- 
thia suspensa is another early free - flowering 
shrub, and one equally well adapted for shrubbery 
or wall. The Lilacs should, of course, find a 
place in every garden, and they succeed fairly 
well in London. In some seasons they flower 
most profusely, even in the most densely popu¬ 
lated districts. Tho Mock Orange should be 
grown in every collection for the sake of its fra¬ 
grant flowers. Too much praise cannot be be¬ 
stowed on Ribes sanguineum as a town shrub ; 
it succeeds admirably, and few plants excel it 
as regards tho beauty of its flowers, which ex¬ 
pand early. The Broad • leaved Buckthorn is 
another of those excellent spreading shrubs 
which are indispensable on account of their 
strong-growing and smoke-resisting qualities. 
Sumach, especially the Stag’s-horn and Fern¬ 
leaved kinds, form magnificent shrubs, with 
heavy and beautifully-divided foliage that re¬ 
mains in good condition until late in September. 
These should be sheltered from sharp cutting 
winds. Among Viburnums, the well-known 
Snowball is most useful, blooming very freely 
in favourable seasous. The Weigela, blooming, 
as it does, early iu summer, is an undoubted 
acquisition. Yuccas, too, are suitable for nearly 
every sheltered 
position, whether 
it be in the shrub¬ 
bery or in tho 
angles of buildings. 
Nearly every va¬ 
riety succeed in 
London, and are 
very ornamental. 
Amongst trees, 
none that are ever- 

f reen are, os far as 
know, suitable 
for town planting. 
For planting in 
shrubberies, or 
singly, or in ave¬ 
nues, the following 
may be used with 
advantage, viz., 
the Ailantus aud 
Catalpa, two trees 
that are furnished 
with magnificent 
foliage. Tho 
double - flowering 
Peach and Cherry 
are also really char¬ 
ming trees, flower¬ 
ing, as they do, 
early in spring. 
The Thorns are 
likewise most de¬ 
sirable, as all of 
them flower freely and are finely scented ; some 


of them, too, are much admired for their fruit, 
which is very ornamental ; only the deciduous 
varieties should be used. Of the Planes and 
Poplars, much is already known; they rank 
among the most useful of trees for permanent 
planting. Their dense and elegant foliage, 
continually in a fresh, green condition until 
October, is a most desirable Quality in a Lon¬ 
don tree. They grow rapidly, forming fair- 
sized trees in ten years. As regards the Poplars, 
they are much diversfied with respect to 
character of foliage and giowth, as, for instance, 
the spire-like Poplar, the White Poplar, and the 
Black Italian. Than Willows nothing can bo 
better for moist situations, in whicli they grow 
vigorously, and the foliage and habit of some of 
the varieties are light and elegant, especially 
the weeping kinds. Among the climbing plants 
useful for covering walls, fences, or buildings, 
the Ivy and Virginian.Creeper occupy the first 


may be mentioned the Bladder Senna ; this has rank ; both being rapid* growers, and clinging 
pretty foliage and flowers, followed by singular- naturally to walls, they associate well, one be- 


fooking seed-pods. The Dogwood is useful, on 
account of tho colour of its wood ; and Deutzia 
scabra is a good flowering plant. The varie¬ 
ties of Elder are all vigorous growers, and 
shonld not be overlooked in planting large beds 
and borders ; they have dense foliage, and for 
placing in out-of-the-way situations, or at the 


ing evergreen and the other deciduous. Tho 
Pyracantha is an evergreen, and one of the best 
for fronts of houses ; its fruit, which is borne in 
large bunches, produces a brilliant effect and 
remains on the branches all the winter. Privets 
mav be trained against walls with good effect, 
and in such positions th*y bloom profusely. 
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The Euonymus and Foraythia, as already men¬ 
tioned, are most useful for this purpose, espe¬ 
cially for low walls ; they fill up the bare spaces 
left below larger climbers. Jasminam nudi- 
florum, producing primrose-coloured flowers 
freely in winter and spring on its bare 
green twigs, is a beautiful addition to this 
class of plants. Nor should the Vine be omit¬ 
ted, as when carefully trained it is a very ex¬ 
cellent subject, grows vigorously, and produoes 
an abuudance of broad stately foliage. 

This list might be further increased, but I 
prefer giving tne names of tried subjects, and I 
would recommend those who have planting to 
carry out in densely populated districts to give 
the above mentioned trees and shrubs a promi¬ 
nent place whatever else they may choose to 
try by way of experiment. C. D. 

Clematis and Ivy.— Ivy-clad rocks, 
roots, or mounds are much improved by having 
some of the stronger growing Clematises of the 
Jackmani type planted sufficiently near them 
to allow them to ramble at will over the Ivy. 
In summer the Clematises make a fine show, 
whilst in winter the Ivy, which is left green 
and uninjured, in some measure protects the buds 
of the Clematis from cold, wind, and frost. 
The light-flowered kinds are the most effective, 
blue flowers not showing themselves off to such 
advantage on a green background, but such 
colours may be introduced among the lighter 
ones with advantage. 


bright flowers. 1 ought to say that, as a nursery 
for the plants, I have a greenhouse at the back, 
but, to show how healthy the window garden is, 

I may add that one very fine Cineraria, covered 
with bloom, stood on the shelves there from the 
early part of October, last year, till it was killed 
by the frost on January 20 (I think), when the 
thermometer here registered outside 20° of frost. 
The Primulas were quite as enduring, and all 
through the winter, with the brief interval 
above named, were in full bloom in the window’ 
garden. J. Edward Vaux. 

Balcony Gardens in Spain.— Spain, 
though full of natural advantages, is not a 
country in which gardening has arrived at its 
highest state of development. In some parts of 
it leagues may be traversed without a tree 
being visible, and this in districts, too, where 
soil and climate are alike favourable to their 
growth. On the other hand, the Alamedas or 
public gardens, attached to most Spanish towns, 
are nearly always beautiful—beautiful from the 
very wealth of vegetation that too often is al¬ 
lowed to run riot in them. In addition to these 
public gardens or promenades, which are indis¬ 
pensable in a country in which the rays of the 
sun are nearly vertical and fall with an almost 


flowers of the spike, unopened when cut, expand¬ 
ing freely in a 100 m. 


House and Window Gardening. 

UTILISING A VERANDAH. 

My house is about 17 ft. from the public road! 
and as there is a cross light in my “ book- 
room,” where I spend most of my time, every 
one who passed could, if they pleased, see every¬ 
thing that was going on inside. This was not 
pleasant. There is a verandah in front. The 
first thing I did when I bought the place, two 
years ago, was to cut away the zinc roofing of 
the verandah over the front door and the win¬ 
dows on either side. In place of the zinc I had 
21-oz. glass put in. Thus instead of dark 
rooms and hall I had light ones, for I let in the 
best light, i.e., the light from the sky. My 
neighbours said, “You will find the heat in¬ 
tolerable.” Nonsense. The alteration has not 
made a degree of difference in the temperature, 
and my house faces S.W. If the sun is ex¬ 
ceptionally hot, I can draw the inside blind 
down, and then have the rooms twice as light 
as they were before I altered the verandah. 

The next question was how to arrange a screen 
for the front window of the “ book-room.” 
What better than glaze in the bit of the ver¬ 
andah in front of the window, so as to form a 
miniature conservatory ? I sketched a plan to 
Beale, and gave the necessary instructions to 
the village carpenter. The necessary sash-bars 
were put in in front, so as to allow of the sheets 
of 21-oz. glass being as large as possible. At 
one end a half-glazed door was hung for the use 
of the gardener and for ventilation, for I myself 
can get into the place by opening the 
“ book-room ” window. Inside of the up 
rights of the verandah are fixed a few com 
mon cast-iron brackets, bought at an Ameri 
can “notion” shop for a trifle, and on 
these the shelves rest, and they can be shifted 
up or down according to the height of the plants. 
Two little doors at the top of each of the sides, 
underneath the adjacent zinc roofing, afford 
upper ventilation. In summer afternoons when 
the sun is very hot I hang in front a screen 
made of a couple of breadths of the cheapest 
unbleached calico sewn together, and strained 
at top and bottom by eight rings hitched over 
tenter hooka. It takes about a minute to put 
this up, and when not in use it is wrapped up 
and lies on the window-Bill inside what I call 
the window garden. With the exception of 
fortnight or so‘during the very hard frost in 
January, 1 had the little place filled with plants 
in bloom through the winter. A paraffin lamp 
with a 1-in. burner and a tin chimney is enough 
to keep out any ordinary cold, and one is placed 
on the floor every night in winter. This wim 
dow garden has been a marked success ; it is 
perfect screen to the room, and, by its gay 
appearance, not only gives pleasure to myself, 
but to passers-by, who often stop to admire the 



Spanish Balcony Garden. 


tropical power, Spanish towns, more especially 
those in the southern part of the kingdom, 
have a system of balcony gardening, the 
greenery in which serves as a relief to the 
long narrow streets, where the heat, radiating 
from the whitened houses, is inconceivably 
intense. Travellers in Spain, for the first time, 
are captivated with these street gardens, from 
which all manner of creeping plants depend in 
graceful profusion over the scorched and dusty 
walls. These balcony gardens are usually under 
the especial care of the Spanish senoritas, who 
certainly manage to infuse into them as much 
beauty as is possible under such unfavourable 
circumstances as regards shade and moisture 
A Good Way of Keeping Out 
Flowers. —A simple and easy way in which to 
arrange cut flowers for sideboards, &o., is to get 
a flat wicker punnet, line it with Moss, and fill 
up the middle with sand. In this the stalks of 
the flowers can be inserted, not only on the top, 
but also through the apertures in the sides of 
the punnet; the whole can then be set in a dish 
of water, which may be changed as often as de¬ 
sirable. This is a much better way than having 
to wet the sand or remove the flowers to change 
the water, and they keep much longer fresh.—S. 

Speedwells (Veronicas) as Out 
Flowers. —Some of the herbaceous Veronicas, 
which do not last too long in bloom out-of-doors, 
live after cutting for a considerable time, the 


ROSES. 

ROSES AND CLEMATISES. 

No plants look more beautiful on wire trellis- 
work than Roses and Clematises planted alter¬ 
nately, and in this way a grand display of 
flowers may be maintained from May to No¬ 
vember. The following varieties possess bril¬ 
liant and striking colours, and will grow from 
9 ft. to 10 ft. high, viz., General Jacqueminot, 
Camille Bernardin, Knight’s climbing Princess 
Louise* Victoria (blush, shading off to peach 
and a'free bloomer in autumn), and Louise 
Wood (brilliant carmine, and also a free autum¬ 
nal bloomer). Many other varieties might also 
be used, but for general effect they cannot be 
surpassed. Before they are planted, the ground 
should be dug two spite deep at least, and 
plenty of old rotten manure should be forked 
into it. As soon as they have made long shoots, 
which they w’ill do in one season, pull them 
down as low as you can in the month of March, 
and tie them fast to small stakes, as directed 
for Noisettes. In May, when it is found that 
shoots have pushed at every joint pointing up¬ 
wards, they may be raised up, and fastened to 
the trellis-work. Whenever a shoot promises 
to grow long, encourage it by keeping it in an 
upright position, when it will bloom in the 
autumn if the variety is a true Hybrid Per¬ 
petual ; instead of pruning it back, keep it its 
full length, and bend it down in the month 
of March, raising it up again in May, and in 
this manner proceed until as much of the trellis 
is covered as may be wanted ; after that con¬ 
duct the pruning on the spur system, cutting 
occasionally clean away any superfluous wood, 
and always encouraging the growth of long 
shoots, when they can be found. These long 
maiden shoots, after having been bent down 
for a season, in order to cause them to throw 
out side shoots, always yield the best blooms ; 
if no room can be found for them against the 
trellis, cut away the old shoots, and substitute 
the new ones, which are always preferable. 

Pole Roses may be grown, and the shoots 
furnished with short side-shoots in quicker 
time by bringing down the long shoots for a 
season, and afterwards raising them up again 
and tying them to the pole, than by cutting 
them back. The long shoots become furnished 
with laterals from top to bottom the first 
season. There are no better sorts adapted for 
pole Roses than the Hybrid Perpetuals just 
mentioned. The rich carmine-coloured Moss 
Rose Baronne de Wassenaer makes an excel¬ 
lent pillar or wall Rose. . _ _ 

Among kinds of Clematis that bloom in May 
and June may be named Miss Bateman (white), 
Standishi (lavender-blue or pale mauve), Lanu¬ 
ginosa pallida (large pure white). Amongst the 
best of those that bloom from July to October 
are Jackmani, Rubella, and Rubra violacea. 
The proper time to plant them is in March. 
Whoever has a situation, either in front of his 
house, or a wall with any aspect, can grow both 
Roses and Clematis with good effect. The 
trellis on which I grow them is made oF gal¬ 
vanised wire, and the aspect is nearly due north. 
Nevertheless, both Rosesand Clematises do well, 
lasting a longer time in bloom, and holding 
colour much longer than those grown against a 
wall with a south aspect. H. 1. 
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Roses and Mignonette.—These form 
an agreeable combination both when growing 
and flowering together and also in a cut state, 
the only drawback being that the Mignonette, 
owing to its being a strong-rooting plant, not 
only robs the Roses of their due share of nourish¬ 
ment, but its top growth injures dwarf Roses by 
smothering their lower branches. My experience 
is, therefore, decidedly against employing Migno¬ 
nette as a carpet plant for Rose beds. If Migno¬ 
nette be particularly desired, it might be grown 
in the form of an edging outside the bed and 
quite clear of the Roses. There are, however, 
many plants that might be grown amongst Roses 
and that exhaust the soil less than Mignonette— 
as for instance, bulbs of many kinds that do 
well when left undisturbed for years. I have 
had Rose beds beautifully edged with Crocuses 
and Snowdrops, while their centres contained 
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Hyacinths and Tulips. These flower before 
the Roses have beoome effective, and by plant¬ 
ing Gladioli of various Borts thinly amongst them, 
we have had some beautiful spikes of bloom dur¬ 
ing the late summer months after the Roses bad 
got over their principal blooming season. w here 
a good selection of the most continuous bloom¬ 
ing Roses is grown to supply blooms in a cut 
state and for general decorative purposes, the 
second crop of blooms will be produced rapidly 
ii succession by the flrat cut-back shoots; and 
s >me sorts, such as Gloire de Dijon and Celine 
Forestier, being even more perpetual, as regards 
their flowering properties, than those designated 
Perpetuals in catalogues, should always find a 
place in such collections. When Roses are grown 
• n beds for decoration the dwarfs are most ef- 
fjctive when pruned on the long-rod system, *.e., 
by cutting out nearly all the old spur wood at 
tie winter pruning and retaining and pegging down 
the strongest shoots of the preceding summer’s 
growth.—J. G. 

Button-hole Boses.— Of all button-hole 
R)ses, none are more charming, in my opinion, 
than the medium sized buds of Catherine Mer- 
met. The colour is a pale rosy-pink, and the 
f >rm of the flower perfection, it is one of those 
hues that suit any coloured coat. A number of 
Tea Roses under glass are just now throwing up 
tieir latest growth ; this produces small buds 
that are the most suitable of all for button¬ 
holes.—A. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


The Variegated Moneywort (Sib- 
t'lorpia europsea variegata).—As a suspended 
basket or pot plant in a cool, shady greenhouse, 
or in a plant case in a room, this little British 
plant stands unequalled for its gracefulness and 
beauty. To be grown at its best it requires 
perfect drainage and a cool and moist atmo¬ 
sphere, but it is very impatient of too much 
moisture at the root or overhead. It may be 
readily propagated by division, after which pro¬ 
cess the divided plants should be kept under 
b ^11-glasses or otherwise confined for a few days. 
The type of this plant is also very desirable for 
the same purpose, though lacking the beautiful 
variegation of the leaves. Another little native 
plant which makes a charming basket plant is 
the Bog Pimpernel (Anagallis tenella). Treated 
ia the same manner as the above, it produces 
long pendulous branches of its small round 
leaves and rosy blossoms in profusion.—W. 

The White Roman Hyacinth.— For 
house decoration in small pots, or as flowers in 
a cut state for bouauets or otherwise, there is 
not a more useful plant than the white Roman 
Hyacinth. If potted in August it comes into 
flower, with scarcely any forcing, during the 
dullest and darkest months of the year, and by 
keeping a reserve stock of it in cold frames and 
introducing a few pots of it into gentle heat at 
intervals of a week or so, a continuous supply 
may be maintained until the large-flowered 
varieties of Hyacinths come in plentifully. For 
indoor decoration three bulbs in 4-in. pots are 
very serviceable, but if required for cutting, 
they may be brought forward just as well in 
pans or shallow boxes, and if in light compost, 
they may be removed with roots intact Jor table 
decoration, epergnes, Ac.—J. G. 

Gloxinias after Flowering.— At this 
season, when many of the early-flowered 
Gloxinias will be approaching a dormant con¬ 
dition, every precaution should be taken to 
r ipen the bulbs off well by preserving the foliage 
i i health as long as possible, giving them a light, 
airy position, and gradually reducing the supply 
of moisture, so that the leaves may fall off 
naturally, and not, as istoooften the case, become 
withered up while green through lack of moisture, 
or by being excluded from the light while in a 
partially resting condition. I have preserved 
hundreds through several winters with the loss 
of scarcely 1 per cent, by packing them on a 
shelf in a dry shed where a steady temperature 
of from 50° to 55° could be maintained. By 
packing the largest specimens at the bottom of 
the tier, and filfing in between each layer of pots 
with Moss, excessive dryness at the root was 
avoided, and when those for starting earliest 
were drawn out for potting, an empty pot of 
the same size as that withdrawn was inserted 
in the vacancy. By this means the young 
growths started strongly, and if the position 


became too hot as spring advanced for the 
latest batch they were removed to cooler quarters; 
for, although Gloxinias do not appear to be bene¬ 
fited by an extra long season of rest, they may 
be kept a long time in a partially dormant state 
by withholding the moisture and heat necessary 
for their full development. As seedlings are 
now, however, raised bo easily with flowers, of 
extra good quality that continue in bloom during 
the autumn months if sown early in the year, it 
is scarcely worth retarding old roots for a very 
late supply. In fact, except in the case of extra 
good named varieties, it is best to raise fresh 
plants to replace any that are gettingovergrown, 
as plants of the second or third season’s growth 
are preferable to older, although larger, bulbs. 
—J. G. 

Amazon Lily (Eucharis amazonica).— 
Among bulbous plants most worthy of culture, 
this is of the first importance. Its flowers are 
hardly surpassed by those of our finest white- 
flowered Orchids, while the Eucharis is 
infinitely easier to grow. There are few gardens 
in which hothouses are found without it, but 
the general complaint is that it does not flower, 
which is not to be wondered at, considering the 
starvation system of culture to which the plant 
is sometimes subjected. A native ox the 


A Good Room Fern. — Among Ferns 
useful for growing in Fern-cases or windows, 
few are better than Pteris serrulata. It grow* 
freely, can be easily kept clear of dust, and al¬ 
ways presents a graceful appearance. Its variety, 
P. s. angustata, which we now figure, is equally 
good in every respect, but much handsomer. 
Mr. Williams, of Holloway, in his book on 
“Select Ferns,” describes it as follows : “The 
pinnae (leaves) are very much narrower than in the 
Bpecies, and are crested at each point; it is an 
elegant form, well suited for all purposes for 
which P. serrulata is so famous, with much ad¬ 
ditional beauty, and succeeds well in either 
Fernery or plant-case.’ 

5244.— Sowing Cyclamens.— Sow the 
seed at once and put into cool frame. It will 
take from six to eight weeks to come up. Keep 
shaded from hot sun, prick off as soon as two 
leaves appear, and keep them in a temperature 
of from 50° to 55°. During winter pot into 
large pots as required in February and bring 
them to oool treatment. — A Cyclamen 
Grower. _ 


Catching Bings.— Haying learnt a moat 
effectual remedy for catching slugs from a 
French periodical, I write to mention it in case 





Pteris serrulata angustata. 


tropical valley of the Amazon, this plant 
requires heat and moisture and a good strong 
soil. If it be potted in the spring, and subjected 
to a high stove temperature, good foliage will be 
developed, and from July or August onwards 
flowers will be produced in abundance. But 
the bulbs in the same pot do not all flower at 
the same time ; consequently, the plant should 
be kept in the same temperature until all have 
flowered, which they will do later in the season. 
We have known one pot containing perhaps a 
dozen bulbs continuing to throw upflower-spikes 
for perhaps two or three months. This habit of 
the plant has probably led some cultivators to 
believe that they have succeeded in flowering 
the Eucharis three or four times during the 
ear. They move their plants, when done 
owering, in the meantime back from the con¬ 
servatory to the stove or propagating pit again, 
and a new crop of flowers is the result, but they 
are not from the same roots. The Euoharis, like 
other plants of the same nature, requires a 
season of growth before it can produce flowers, 
and it is not to be expected that fiesh crops of 
flower can be produced from the same root every 
two months. The plant does not require 
potting every year, but when it is potted the 
strongest and largest bulbs should be selected 
and potted in good strong sandy loam and rotted 
manure ; during growth the plants should have 
plenty of water, and should be shaded from 
strofig sunshine.—J. S. 


of its being as useful to others as it is to me. 
It is simply to butter Cabbage lea res with 
rancid butter and lay them about the beds ; 
they will catch thousands of slugs, and even 
the very smallest ones.— S. L. 


FRUIT. 

STRAWBERRY GROWING MADE EASY. 
Unlike other kinds of fruit, the Strawberry 
soon wears itself out and requires renewal; one 
might, indeed almost term it a biennial, for, in 
an ordinary way, Strawberry plants cannot be 
relied upon to bear well after the second year. 
It occasionally happens that a plantation will 
last much longer; but this only occurs in 
favourable soils, or where particular attention is 
paid to its culture. In the ordinary way of 
cultivation fresh plantations have to be made 
every year, or there comes a time when, through 
exhaustion or a dry season, the plants die off in 
the ensuing year, and there is little or no fruit. 
In places where forcing is carried on, hotbeds 
serve to keep up the stock of plants. They are 
planted early enough to bear a good crop the 
next year, and those who can manage in this 
need not fear a dearth ; but the amatetir 
erally has no such resource, and he cannot 
made to see the necessity of planting 
annually. 
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I am inclined to believe that the instructions 
usually given upon Strawberry culture often 
have a deterrent effect upon many. The deep 
trenching and heavy manuring, the planting out 
at wide distances apart, and the after care 
required are, though undoubtedly the proper way 
t) insure first-class fruit, often rather more than 
one is either able or willing to undertake. In 
Eoils of an unfavouiable character (and there are 
many such) a considerable amount of skill and 
experience is required to produce a crop. In 
order to obviate these drawbacks I propose here 
to describe a method of growing Strawberries 
which I have followed with good results, and 
which, although by no means new, is so sure 
and simple, that I have often wondered that it 
has not been more generally adopted. 

Choose a piece of ground and mark out a bed 
4 ft. in width, the length to bo optional; let 
this be dug over, turning in a little shortmanure. 
Select a day when the soil is rather dry, rake it 
level, and tread it firmly ; the lighter the soil 
the harder it should be made. On this bed 
plant the runners in rows 9 in. apart and 6 in. 
asunder in the rows, planting firmly. The best 
and most expeditious method of planting is as 
f >llows : Mark the line upon the bed, running 
the spade along it, withdraw the line itself and 
set out the distances upon the mark thus made; 
then with a trowel cut out a piece of soil, lay 
the roots of the runner against the even part, 
fill in, and tread firmly. Thus set, no worms 
or frosts will move them in winter, and they 
will much better resist the summer’s drought. 

In March they should be hoed between, and 
they should be kept clean during the growing 
season. If a mulch of short manure can be 
given them they will be benefited thereby, and 
they should produce a fair crop of well-swelled 
fruit. Beds thus made, if top-dressed annually, 
will last several years. Being thick together, 
the leaves shade the ground, consequently they 
do not parch up in hot weather; the fruit, too, 
does not fall on or lay upon the soil, and the 
bloom is not so liable to get cut by Bpring frosts 
as it otherwise would be. In fact, I have known 
beds of this description to bear well when the 
general crop wasalmost annihilated. The firstand 
second season the runners should be kept cut off, 
when the fruit is gathered, give a top-dressing of 
soot and a good watering. This will be nearly all 
the attention which they require, as, being close 
together, it is not necessary to promote rank 
growth. The second year they will have become 
too thick, when every other plant should be 
taken out; these, if laid in for a time, will serve 
to make other beds, being somewhat superior 
to young runners. I have known beds thus 
managed to last and bear well for five or six 
years. The great point is to give them a fresh 
start when the fruit is gatnered, and keep 
them just thin enough to allow the crowns to 
mature. 

If the planting cannot be done in autumn, it 
may be deferred until spring, but it should be 
finished by March ; in that case it is better to 
take up or procure the runners in autumn, and 
lay them in some leaf-mould ; they will then be 
furnished with plenty of fibres. This kind of 
culture possesses several advantages, not the least 
of which is the facility with which the plants 
can be protected in spring, and again when the 
fruit is ripening; the fruit, too, is easily gathered 
without having to trample upon the foliage. 
One of the best kinds for this purpose is Presi¬ 
dent, as it is robust and throws up its t.ruBBes 
well above the leaves ; the berries, too, being 
firm, resist the wet better than most kinds. 
The time is now at hand when the ground 
should be prepared, and I would strongly 
recommend tnose who may have hitherto failed to 

row good Strawberries to give the system just 

escribed a trial. J. C. 


The Oape Gooseberry Out-of-doors. 

—It may be of interest to know that this delicious 
fruit-bearing plant, when planted in the open 
air, attains a far higher degree of productive¬ 
ness and vigour than when grown under glass. 
My mode of procedure is to plant out in a com¬ 
post of rich loam and manure fair-sired plants 
against a south wall, taking the precaution to 
nail a board about 9 in. wide at right angles to 
the wall over each plant. To this I nail a piece 
of canvas long enough to reach the ground, and 
this I let down in frosty or cold windy weather 
as a protection to the plants, and also put a 


mulching round the roots in winter. In the 
spring I give an abundant supply of weak manure 
water, withholding it later on, and under this 
liberal treatment they will grow vigorously, and 
will require to have the shoots stopped, as with 
Tomatoes. Throughout the summer the plants 
are in blossom and fruit, which latter, from its 
peculiar yet agreeable acidity, is adapted either 
for a dessert fruit or for making excellent pre¬ 
serves. My plants have been under the above 
treatment several years, and have withstood 
the winters with impunity, and I find that they 
are not so liable to the attacks of insect pests 
as when grown under glass.—A. 

Gathering Peaohes.— The Peach, more 
than any other fruit, requires careful handling 
when plucking it from the tree, as the least 
bruise leaves a dark speck on itstenderskin, that 
rapidly spreads. Like any other operation that 
requires delicacy of touch, some experience is 
necessary before one can gather Teaches rapidly 
without damaging them, Grasp the fruit gently 
but firmly, so that the slight force used is pretty 
equally distributed, and brought to bear at the 
back of the fruit, pressing it outward from the 
stalk. If the fruit be ripe enough for gathering, 
a very slight pressure will detach it from the 
stalk ; and if the eye and hand act together 
there will be no difficulty in hitting upon those 
fruits only which are fit to gather, and which if 
left much longer would fall and be braised. 
Even where precautions have been taken by 
covering the border deeply with soft litter, or 
by suspending nets to catch the falling fruits, it 
is better to look over the trees daily, and 
gather all that part readily from the stalk, as 
those fruits that fall from the trees through 
being dead ripe will not keep so well as those 
that have undergone the finishing process 
gradually in a cool airy room. The flavour of 
Peaches under glass is often deteriorated by 
having too much water given in the later stages 
of their ripening, or by deficient ventilation. 
Peaches ripening now in orchard houses can 
scarcely have too much fresh air, either by night 
or by day, unless during severe storms of rain or 
wind.—E. H. 

Summer-pruning 1 Currants. — This, 
although a good practice if done judiciously, 
is liable to do more harm than good if carried 
to excess. I recently observed some bushes 
pruned in as closely as they ordinarily are at 
Christmas. The effect of thus cutting of nearly 
all the new growth is anything but beneficial 
to the well-being of the bush. I would strongly 
recommend the stopping the shoots early on 
trees trained to walls, as, if left too long, the 
lower leaves drop off, and without good foliage 
the fruit never keeps well. But on open bushes 
merely stopping the strongest leading shoots is 
all that is necessary, and this only when the 
growth is luxuriant.—J. G. 

5186.— Gooseberry Caterpillars.— If 
“ Knutsford ” will refer to my answer ( 4375 ) 
on p. 50 , No. 107 , of Gardening Illustrated, 
he will find I described the sort and how they 
exist through the winter, and if they have 
not been killed will now be large and soon 
go into the chrysalis state. The small perfo¬ 
rated leaves and eggs attached to the ribs under¬ 
neath to which he alludes are not laid by a 
moth, but by a species of saw-fly ; the larvm 
are clearer, almost like green glasB with minute 
black dots, and do not drop, and hang sus¬ 
pended when shaken like the larvte of the 
magpie moth.—G. A. 8. 


vegetables. 

SOWING AND PLANTING CABBAGES. 

I do not think that anything is gained by grow¬ 
ing too many varieties of Cabbage. One or 
two early quick-hearting kinds of the Early 
York or Little Pixie type, to be planted thickly 
on a well-sheltered border with a south aspect, 
come in usefully in February and March, and 
these may be cleared off in time for early 
Potatoes or French Beans. For the main crop 
on open borders, such sorts as Early Battersea, 
Wheeler’s Imperial, or Enfield Market are all 
good if carefully selected. In sowing select an 
open piece of ground that has been dug for some 
time m order to get mellow and consolidated 
sufficiently to retain moisture without much 


to make two sowings, one now and another 
about August 30. Sow thinly in order that 
every plant may have room to properly develop 
itself. Keep the soil continually moist and 
free from weeds. Beds about 5 ft. wide, with 
an alley on each side, are most convenient, 
and shallow drills about 4 in. or 6 in. apart 
offer greater facilities for cleaning with a narrow 
hoe between the drills than broadcast sowing. 
The main crop on open quarters I have for 
years planted after spring-sown Onions, as 
that crop is harvested early in September and 
leaves the ground in good condition for anysuc- 
ceeding crop. When the land has been well 
manured for Onions, good Cabbages could be 
produced without digging by simply drawing 
deep drills and soaking them with water if the 
ground be at all dry. As, however, the land 
for Cabbages can scarcely be too rich, I have 
generally dug into it deeply a heavy dressing of 
rotten manure, for if the stalks be left to pro¬ 
duce a second crop of crowns, the produce will 
well repay a little extra preparation. The ad¬ 
vantage of this second crop over young crops 
following in quick successional order i3 not ac¬ 
knowledged by many good cultivators, but from 
my own experience 1 must say that a good bed 
of Cabbages following a crop of Onions, and 
succeeded by an abundant second crop of 
Spronts, is a great gain ; and when the stumps 
are cleared off, the ground, being firm, will be in 
good condition for Celery trenches. I may re¬ 
mark that while 2^ ft. is not too much space for 
the rows of the largest Cabbages, 1^ ft. is suffi¬ 
cient for small early kinds. Medium-sized 
kinds at intermediate distances will prove the 
most useful for the majority of cultivators. I 
may remark that any plants showing a tendency 
to start prematurely to seed should be pulled 
up and thrown away at once, and replaced by 
fresh plants from tne seed bed. The remnant 
of the plants left on the seed-bed should be 
pulled up and pricked out into nursery beds to 
stand the winter, for filling up gaps and for mak¬ 
ing a small successional planting in March for 
succession during the summer, by which time 
spring-sown crops will be ready for use. 

G. L. M. 

Vegetable Growing in Hot Weather. 
—In the kitchen garden, whero a supply of 
succulent vegetables is in constant request, 
many of the crops for midsummer and autumn 
use may be grown in trenches similar to those 
used for Celery, but not quite so deep. In fact, 
depth is a mistake to be avoided, as if too 
much of the top spit be taken out the crops will 
be in some cases brought in contact with a sour, 
hard subsoil. Where these conditions exist, the 
bottom spit should be thrown out and replaced 
by the top one, mixing with it a good dressing 
of well decayed manure. There is one advan¬ 
tage belonging to this system of culture, viz., a 
saving of labour. In the case of land that 
has been cleared of any of the Cabbage 
family, or of any crop that leaves the ground 
very hard, it would be simply hoed and raked 
level, and the trenches marked out at the re¬ 
quired distance apart. When ready for the 
seed or plants, they need not be more than 3 in. 
or 4 in. Delow the ordinary level, as the soil 
thrown out will keep the drought from acting 
on the intervening spaces, and a mulching of 
partly-decayed manure Bhould be applied over 
the roots as soon as the crop is in active growth. 
This will prevent evaporation, and one good 
soaking of water will keep any crop in a growing 
condition for several days, no matter liow hot 
or dry the weather may be. All kinds of tall 
Marrow Peas will contmue’in bearing for a long 
period if treated in this manner and kept closely 
gathered as soon as the Peas are fit for table ; 
the same remark also applies to Scarlet Runners 
that drop their blossoms instead of setting them 
when dry at the root; likewise to French and 
dwarf Beans, and we may also add Cauliflowers 
of all kinds, that in hot, dry seasons invariably 
button or form heads prematurely. Of small- 
growing crops that require little room two or 
three rows may be planted in wide trenches, 
such asTnrnipB, Radishes, Lettuce, and Spinach, 
for, in addition to the advantage of keeping the 
moisture confined to the roots, the full glare of 
the sun does less harm than in the case of crops 
on level ground. A few light evergreen 
branches laid across the trenches act as a good 
screen for fresh-planted or newly-aown crops. 
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which, if droughts were of annual occurrence, 
would be much more generally appreciated than 
they arc at present.—J. G. 

Prickly-seeded or Winter Spinach. 
—No time should now be lost in getting in a 
good sowing of this where a supply is in demand 
during winter and early spring. To have the 
leaves large and succulent the soil should be 
deeply dug and enriched with manure. The 
seeds should be sown thinly in drills about 
13 in. apart, and if the soil be at all dry, the 
drills should be well watered before sowing. 
If the seed b9 steeped in water for a few hours 
previously, it will germinate more quickly. 
Frequent surface-stirring and early attention to 
thinning the plants is necessary in order to 
&ltow them to fully develop themselves and 
ykdd large foliage. It is always best to allow 
them to get well established before any leaves 
are gathered from them. Spinach is liable to 
go off witfe a kind of canker at the root in re¬ 
tentive or wet soils. In this case the best way 
is to sow on ridges or on sloping borders. It 
is always well to make two moderate sowings 
te aSow for variations of seasons.—G. 

Bummer Turnips. —A good table Turnip 
•should be heavy, of medium size, and grown 
quickly, or when cooked the result will not be 
of the most satisfactory kind. To grow th‘ 
class 'Of vegetables they should be grown quick! T, 
a«d to grow them quickly good cultivation is 
■ecessary. Deeply-dug ground in good heart 
should be chosen for Turnips, but the ground 
should have been allowed to settle somewhat 
before sowing, or the young plants will not ob¬ 
tain a good roothold. As a rule, the ground 
should be roll d with a light wooden roller, 
and drill-rows drawn out about 15 in. apart and 
i in. deep. In these rows the seeds should be 
sown very thinly, and the ground should then 
be raked over with a short toothed rake, so as 
not to bury the seeds too deeply. In gardens 
of any size a hand-drilling machine is of great 
value, as such drills more evenly than can be 
done by hand, and besides effect a great saving 
in labour. When the young plants show in 
the rows they should be hoed between, and if 
the Turnip fly or beetle should appear, a dusting 
of lime and soot can be given with advantage 
As soon as the plants are in rough leaf they 
should be cut out to 1 ft. apart, being very 
careful to leave no “doubles,” as it is called, 
i.e., two or more plants together* or the Shape 
of the roots will be spoiled. Keep clear from 
weeds and the culture is complete. We make 
a practice of sowing Carter’s Nimble Six Weeks 
once a month from March till August, and find 
this to produce a good supply for summer use. 
Norfolk Grey Stone and Chirk Castle Black 
Stone are two very good winter Turnips, and 
should be sown in June and July. In the early 
part of September a bed should be sown to 
stand till spring, and the greens boiled and 
served up with gravy like Spinach are deli¬ 
cious.—W. J. May. 

Indian Corn. —Seeing so many accounts in 
Gardening Illustrated respecting thegrowing 
of Indian Corn in.-4his country, and of some 
people not being able to grow it to perfection, 
would you albw me space for a few words ? I 
have seen it growing in our village, and in 
proof of this I beg to enclose a specimen grown 
in a cottage garden last summer. The situation 
is about eight miles from the sea on the Sussex 
coast. The seeds were sown in the open 
ground and had no attention whatever; 
it seems hardy, and I think would have a very 
pretty effect in sub-tropical gardening.—E. 
Curteis. [Mr. Cnrteis sends a well-ripened 
cob which looks like the well-known 
variety used for “popping.” We are pleased 
to know this excellent vegetable is grown now 
and then. It is best in the green young state, 
and the cobs so boiled are as welcome as good 
young Peas. Wo should be glad to see some 
green specimens.—E d.] 

5241.—Gathering Rhubarb.— It must 
in all cases be remembered that the leaves of 
plants act as lungs, and if their extent of sur¬ 
face be greatly reduced the roots lose their 
vigour, and if the leaves be persistently 
removed will eventually die. In gathering 
Rhubarb, ‘only a moderate number of leaves 
should be taken from each plant, and the grow¬ 
ing points of the crowns should not be damaged 
by suoh removal, or a soarcity of useful produce 
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will result. On one occasion we tried the ex¬ 
periment of reducing the leaves on Some large 
stools to one to each point, and the result was such 
a diminution of the vigour of the plants, that the 
next year the stems were not worth gathering. 
We have also tried the experiment with many 
other plants, and the result has always been the 
same—either a serious check or the death of the 
plant.—W. J. May. 

5242. — Grubs In Vegetables. — 
“Anxious” probably refers to one of the 
numerous aphides, and perhaps of all the pests 
which trouble gardeners these are the most 
difficult to deal with. We have tried many 
remedies with more or less success, and have 
found that a watering with a decoction of 
Quassia chips occasionally will keepinsectB from 
young seedling plants generally. Soft soap 
dissolved at the rate of £ lb. to the gallon of 
water, and applied with a fine-rosed syringe or 
waterpot, will destroy most caterpillars and 
aphides, as it closes their breathing apparatus, 
and so asphyxiates them. Of course, for small 
quantities of plants some of the insecticides are 
best, but on large breadths out-of-doors other 
methods most be used.—W. J. May. 


| OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

DEEDING AND DISBUDDING CHRYSAN- 
THEMUMS. 

Chrysanthemums that are grown as standards 
either for decorative purposes in large houses, 
or for furnishing flowers for exhibition, are 
greatly improved by frequent supplies of 
liquid manure from this time and onwards ; in¬ 
deed, the present is perhaps the most important 
period of the whole season of Chrysanthemum 
culture. In the first place, as to feeding, I 
would observe that the old-fashioned idea of 
feeding only after the buds are set has long been 
set aside by good growers, who have found out 
that if a plant be not grown with sufficient 
strength to swell and develop a large bud, it is 
a hopeless case to endeavour to expand it by 
giving the plant superabundant supplies of 
stimulating liquids in the last stages of its 
growth. I mention this as an important fact, 
but let there be no misunderstanding. 

The feeding of these plants even now is but 
very imperfectly understood, and the conse¬ 
quence is, that many collections are either sadly 
undergrown, or, what is perhaps a still more 
common occurrence, they are permanently 
injured by boing over-watered with strong 
liquids given at long intervals, a system that 
cannot be at all commended as discreet 

f iractice. To be clear, therefore, an intermediate 
ine must be drawn, and the composition in 
which the plants are growing must be taken into 
account, as must the time of potting and the size 
of the pot, as well as drainage. All this may 
seem collateral evidence, but in reality it is the 
very foundation upon which every cultivator 
must base his treatment if a satisfactory rosult 
be expected. 

It is safe practice to let every second or 
third watering be weak liquid manure specially 
repared for the purpose up to the time the 
ower-buds are formed, after which the 
strength of the liquid may be considerably in¬ 
creased according to the capacity of the plant 
for taking it. As a rule, tanks that are the or¬ 
dinary receptacles or reservoirs for all sorts of 
mauurial liquids are not safe ; nothing excels 
cow manure with a mixture of soot, which latter 
imparts to the leaves a deep green colour and a 
healthy tone to the plant. As a change, a 
mixture of pigeon manure may be used with 
advantage. Let the motto be “often, but 
weak,” and mnlch the surface of the pots with 
fresh horse or cow manure to encourage and 
stimulate surface roots. 

The disbudding of Chrysanthemums is, with¬ 
out doubt, an important item in their cultiva¬ 
tion. The feeding (although it takes precedence 
from a certain point of view) is actually of 
secondary importance, but both are at the same 
time inseparably connected where high cultiva¬ 
tion is desired. First, you feed in order to 
secure a strong vigorous plant, which will pro¬ 
duce a large, well-developed bud j next, you 
select the proper bud according to the variety, 
and then the bud has to be supplied with the 
requisite nourishment to cause it to swell and 
develop itself into a perfect flower. 


The exact rule to be observed in disbudding 
can only be attained by careful observation and 
long experience. Chrysanthemums that aro 
grown for the quality of their flowers alone aro 
furnished with from one to three stems, accord¬ 
ing to circumstances. If the plant has not been 
pinched at any time during its growth, it will 
branch into three stems m July, and it may 
probably Bhow a bud on the point of the main 
stem about the same time ; this bud should be 
removed carefully, or, if allowed to remain, the 
stem will branch into three shoots just the same. 
Generally speaking, most of the finest varieties 
of the incurved section will do best on the next 
bud that is formed on the point of each of these 
shoots, that is, of course, assuming that there 
has been no check to growth, and that the buds 
are neither too early nor too late. I have 
known of many instances in which early propa¬ 
gated plants have given some trouble in this 
respect. The remedy is of course to remove the 
bud, and allow the flower to be produced on the 
terminal shoot, because if this bud were taken, 
and the growth of the plant stopped, the proba¬ 
bility is that the flower would be loose and un¬ 
shapely instead of being conical-shaped with 
broad deep petals of a self-incurving habit. 

In order to be clear I would further remark 
that the laBt days of August are early enough 
to risk stopping vigorous plants, especially 
varieties that have a tendency to be coarse, but 
are at the same time indispensable as show 
varieties, such as Alfred Salter, Lady St. Clair, 
Empress of India, and others of like habit. 
These are best grown on the terminal bud sys¬ 
tem, if the bud before alluded to (the crown 
terminal) should show itself before the very last 
days of August or early in September. When 
the latter bud is formed late it is by all means 
the one to secure, and if well treated will pro¬ 
duce a veiy large flower. Where a bud shows 
itself, say the third week in August, and it is 
seemingly perfect in all its parte, it is a good 
plan to retain the bud, but in stopping the 
plant only pinch off two of the breaks and allow 
the third to grow alongside the bud for a time. 
As the bud develops itself satisfactorily and 
requires that the natural vigour of the plant 
should flow into it, this shoot will of course be 
pinched away. 

Another very good plan is to work the pro¬ 
cess of disbudding on a sort of compromise 
principle by adopting the plan jnst alluded to 
with one shoot and taking the terminal hud of 
another, thus securing two chances on the same 

E lant. It is also necessary in disbudding to 
eep in view as much as possible the individual 
characteristics of each variety, as, for in¬ 
stance, White Globe and Jardin des Plantes, 
both grand old varieties and well adapted for 
exhibition, are better taken somewhat early, so 
that there may be uniformity in the time of 
flowering if a stand of show flowers be required. 
Mistakes are made in disbudding (owing to an 
I imperfect idea of the number of times a plant 
should break before tho bud is taken) which 
need not occur if it be borne in mind that it is 
not the number of breaks on a plant that has 
anything to do with the quality of the flower, 
but catching the bud at the proper time. 

The disbudding of general collections is not 
as yet recognised beyond a very limited extent, 
and yet the quality of the flowers on bush- 
grown plants may ble vastly improved by grow¬ 
ing plants for grouping purposes on a limited 
number of stems and taking one flower each 
from a stem. I allude to private collections ; 
those who grow flowers for market of course 
adopt the system of culture which pays them 
best. 

The Japanese section is becoming more popu¬ 
lar every year. The disbudding of the early 
varieties, which may be performed earlier than 
the incurved sorts—at all events standard kinds 
such as Elaine, Fair Maid of Guernsey, and Jane 
Salter—produces noble heads of bloom when the 
latter is reduced to from three to six flowers on 
a plant, and, grown on the crown terminal bud 
plan, Elaine (snowy-white) and Jane Salter (lilac) 
will bear gentle forcing, and may be had in 
bloom a fortnight before the general collection. 

__ W. H. 

Double Zinnias.— In mixed borders, or 
in beds among sub-tropioal plants, these are 
always attractive when well grown. They 
require a deep loamy soil, and if other con¬ 
ditions are suitable they will bloom freely from 
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July until tho frost cuts them down in autumn. 
There iB at the present time a fine collection to 
be had, the flowers being as large as those of 
an Aster, perfect in form, and varying in colour, 
there being golden-yellow, magenta, rose, pink, 
purple, and cream colour. For cutting for 
vases they are invaluable, for, in addition to 
supplying so many colours, they last for a long 
time in water. In order to grow Zinnias well, 
a warm situation and abundance of water are 
necessary.—C. S. 

African Lily (Agapanthus umbellatus) 
Out-of-doors. —Though this may not with¬ 
stand the winter out-of-doors in many parts of 
England, yet good effects may be produced 


French Lavenders (Santolinas).— San- 
tolina incana is a plant which ought to be 
conspicuous in all town gardens, for it will 
thrive under conditions the most unfavourable 
to growth.' It is a truly beautiful plant, silvery- 
white, dense, and compact, perfectly hardy, 
and easily propagated. It may be clipped into 
any shape easier than Box. It is well adapted 
for subduing a blaze of high colour, such as that 
produced by scarlet Pelargoniums, and as an 
edging it would give a finish to masses or beds 
of Rhododendrons or Azaleas. Santolma alpina, 
a totally different plant, is very unlike a Santo- 
lina ; it grows flat on the ground (as if it had 
„ . „ . . been rolled every day), scarcely exceeding 1 in. 

during the summer by planting out established i in height, and is of a silvery-grey colour ; no 
specimens of it in spring. Either isolated on plant could be better adapted for carpeting or 
lawns or planted in borders or in mixed beds, as a groundwork to higher-coloured plants. It 

is a true hardy perennial, and all that would be 
required when used for any of the above pur¬ 
poses would be to clip off the globular flower- 
heads. It is known in some nurseries as 
Artemisia alpina.—T. W. 


good plants of it will produce abundance of 
flowers. During winter the plants should be 
lifted and stored m any dry shed free from frost. 
In this way they get a season of rest, and flower 
all the better when planted out the next year. 

Yellow-flowered Bedding Plants.— 

I am much pleased this season with two circu¬ 
lar beds of Calliopsis coronata and Drummondi. 
The colour of the latter is a bright orange with 
a dark disc. Coronata is a bright canary-yellow 
with aBpotted disc less dense in colour than Drum¬ 
mondi. Both are very free flowering and showy ; 
the individual flowers measurenearly 3 in. across, 
and are mounted singly upon wiry stems, which 
yield to the motion of the air, and thus obviate 
that tiresome rigidity which, in the case of many 
closely-cropped or pinched plants, suggests the 
i<|ea of daubs of paint on canvas. These two 
forms of Calliopsis belong to a genus of hardy 
annuals introduced from America nearly half a 
century ago, and good masses of them were 
common thirty years 
since; but of late, when 
flower gardening became 
so formal, all plants 
with a free, flowing 
outline were discarded, 
no matter how effective 
it might be. From this 
cause, many exceedingly 
showy and useful plants 
have well-nigh disap- 

§ eared, as, for instance, 
ages—such as Salvia 
patens and S. fulgens— 
and many other plants 
equally bright and 
showy, but which could 
not easily be made to 

assume a low formal outline without losing most 
of their flowers and, consequently, their beauty. 
The seeds of Calliopsis may be sown on the beds 
where they are intended to bloom the first week 
in April, covering very lightly with dry soil, and, 
as soon as large enough, they must be thinned 
out to 6 in. or 8 in. apart. Timely thinning 
and frequent earth-stirring are most important 
details of culture in connection with these plants, 
and it is advisable to pick out the points of the 
leaders or main shoots once or twice, a practice 
which keeps the growth bushy and robust, and 
allows the plants to get well established before 
flowering and seed-bearing commences. As far 
as possible the seed-pods should be picked or 
cut off early in August and onwards, although 
in this respect there will be less labour reouired 
than would be necessary in the case of Pelar¬ 
goniums or Calceolarias. I have said the seeds 
may be sown in the open air, but as they are 
very light and scaly, I prefer sowing them and 
all similar seeds in boxes under glass in a cold 
frame. The soil and the season are often, early 
in April, very ungenial, and many good seeds 
may perish from that cause ; but under glass 
shelters there is no fear of failure, and the young 
plants can be planted out in the beds early in 
May 6 in. or so apart. The soil should be good 
and deep, and if, during very dry, hot weather, 
they are well watered twice a week, there will be 
less time consumed in picking off seeds, and the 
flowers will be larger and more numerous in 
consequence.—E. H. 

Plumy Rosy Heart (Dielytra eximia).— 
This plant is little grown in gardens, and even 
in nurseries it is not so common as it might be. 
It looks w r ell isolated in the herbaceous border 
or as an edging to shrubberies. It flowers from 
May to September, or even longer, and its 
finely-cut foliage may be used effectively among 
cut flowers. 


HARDY WATER LILIES. 
Everyone knows and appreciates that queen of 
native wild flowers, the common white Water 
Lily ; but my object now is to bring into notice 
other less common kinds, which from their 
diversity of form and colour, are equally valuable. 
Their culture is of the simplest kind, for, It 
properly planted at first, they seldom give any 
trouble. Where it is convenient to dram off the 
water, the best mode of planting the larger 
kinds is to make a hillock of a compost consist¬ 
ing of good loam and a small quantity of well- 
decomposed manure and river sand ; on the 
surface of this place some large stones to prevent 
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the soil from being removed by the water. On 
this hillock place the plant so that the depth 
from its own crown to the surface of the water 
may not exceed 2 ft. If there be no means of 
lowering the water, the best substitute is to put 
the plants into large baskets and to sink them 
to the proper depth. If the bottom be of a 
gravelly nature the plants will not spread much, 
but if otherwise they should be kept within 
bounds, or they will soon grow into a mass 
which tends to considerably mar the effect, as 
shown in the form of isolated patches. In the 
case of young plants and the small-growing 
kinds enumerated below it is advisable to 
keep them in small baskets and in shallow 
water. 

There are about eighteen half-hardy Water 
Lilies in cultivation at the present time. The 
majority belong to the genus Nymphaea, and the 
remainder to the genus Nuphar. Of the native 
kinds, which need no description, there are 
three varieties, which are very distinct. The 
minor form is very interesting on account of its 
small size, the blossoms being but 1£ in. to 2 in. 
across, with the leaves small in proportion. The 
variety Candida is a form intermediate in size 
between the two preceding. The rose-coloured 
variety (N. alba var. rosea) is a plant which has 
excited much interest ever since itfirst expanded 
its lovejy blossoms, a short time ago in the open 
air at Kew, being the first time of flowering in 
this country. It is said to have originated m a 
solitary lake in Sweden, from whence it was 
taken to one of the Swedish botanic gardens, 
which is doubtless the source of the Kew plants. 
It is destined to become as common as the 
white one, and, in company with it and other 
aquatics, it will produce a charming effect. 
The North American species, N. oaorata, is 
a very near ally to N. alba, but the most per¬ 
ceptible distinction between thetn is the larger 


blossoms, which measure from 6 in. to 9 in. 
across, and which are very sweet-scented. The 
veins on the under sides of the leaves are also 
much more raised above the surface. Tho 
flowers of this kind, too, have a decided ten¬ 
dency to assume a red colour, and the full de¬ 
velopment of this is admirably shown in the rose- 
coloured variety. It is a source of much pleasure 
to hear that living plants of this beautiful variety 
have been imported into this country from the 
North American lakes. The variety maxima 
differs from the type only in having larger 
flowers. 

The type of the sweet-scented Water Lily 
was introduced into this country in 1786, but it 
is not so common now as it deserves to be. It 
requires precisely the same treatment as N. alba, 
and will be found to be quite as hardy in the 
southern counties. The tuberous-rooted Nym¬ 
phaea (N. tuberosa) is also a native of North 
America, and much resembles our native kind, 
but differs from it principally in having tubers 
developed on the roots which spontaneously 
detach themselves from the plant, and so afford 
a ready means of propagation. The shining- 
letved Water Lily (N. nitida) is also a near 
relative of N. alba, but has very shining leave*, 
and blossoms not so large and scentless. It 
inhabits the lakes and still waters of Siberia, 
•and also the river Lena. This kind, and also 
the preceding, can be obtained from nurseries 
lu which hardy plants are made a speciality. 

The common yellow Water Lily belongs to 
the genus Nuphar, of which we have one species, 
N. lutea, which inhabits many of our lakes and 
slow-running rivers in abundance, and, there¬ 
fore, is too well known to need description. 
It has a very interesting miniature variety 
called pumila or minima, which is found wild 
in some of the Highland lakes of Scotland. It 
is considerably smaller in all its parts than the 
type, and also possesses the same vinous per¬ 
fume. The stranger or three-coloured Nuphar 
(N. advena) is the North American representa¬ 
tive of our yellow Water Lily; it nearly 
approaches it in general aspect, but it may be 
at once distinguished by its larger size and the 
leaves standing erect out of the w r ater if it be 
shallow. The blossoms are larger and the same 
in colour outside, but the cone of stamens in 
the centre is of brighter red. It was introduced 
in 1772, and is rather common in cultivation 
now. W. 


Meadow Sweets (Spiraeas).—S. Lind- 
leyana, which is a native of the hills of Northern 
India, thrives well in an exposed situation here, 
grows about 5 ft. high, flowers freely, and is a 
very ornamental plant on the lawn. S. japonica, 
now called Hoteia japonica, is the best known 
of its class, being so extensively used for deco¬ 
rative purposes when forced. S. palmata is a 
truly handsome species. It does not, however, 
get a good name as a forcer, but in the herba¬ 
ceous Dorder it is far more showy and perfect 
than the Hoteia japonica, which, in consequence 
of coming so early in flower, gets injured by 
winds and frost; the latter is seen to best per¬ 
fection when forced. S. Ulmaria fl.-pl. is a 
double variety of the common Meadow Sweet, 
and very much superior to it in appearance. 
The plant is a strong grower and free flowerer, 
and should be in every collection. It is a good 
companion to the pink S. palmata. S. Filipen- 
dula fl.-pl. and S. japonica variegata are also 
attractive kinds.—J. S., Yorkshire. 

The Flowering Rush.— This very beauti¬ 
ful water plant is now to be seen in full beauty, 
growing naturally, in or on the banks of streams 
and small rivers where the current is not too 
rapid and the bottom of a somewhat holding 
nature. It should form a feature in all pieces 
of natural or artificial water, into which it 
is easily introduced. It flourishes best 
rather away from the margin and in the full 
sun, in which situation its distinct character is 
best displayed.—J. C. 

Adam’s Needles (Yuccas) in mas¬ 
ses. — Few plants look better in isolated 
clumps on Grass than the different varieties 
of Yucca. Being very distinct «is regards 
habit of growth, they contrast strikingly w ith 
almost any kind of vegetation by which they 
are surrounded. The stiff erect habit of Y, 
gloriosa, or the elegant curved leaves of Y. 
recurva, constitute, in young vigorous plants* 
the beet Samples of what a free-grown sym J 
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metrical plant ought to be without training, 
and after the plants flower and lose their sym¬ 
metrical proportions, they branch into many 
crowned heads, thus producing a quaint and 
picturesque aspect; they also send up a colony 
of root suckers around the parent plant, and 
soon make a clump presentable at all seasons 
of the year.—G. L. M. 

Creeping Speedwell (Veronica repens).— 
I have seen enough of this pretty hardy plant 
to be able fully to recommend it as a green 
carpet plant, and even think it preferable to the 
two most accepted for that purpose, the dwarf 
Mentha and the green Sedum Lydium. It is a 
dense, close-growing creeper, covering the soil 
as it proceeds with a perfect soft carpet of 
bright green foliage, and it only needs occa¬ 
sional lateral trimming to keep it in place. 
It seems to thrive well on soil that is mode¬ 
rately dry, as my patch of it is in a dry spot, and 
it covers much more rapidly than any other 
carpet plant. Those iu want of a good carpet 
plant should try this mountain Veronica.—D. 

Summer - flowering 'Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. —This section of Chrysanthemums is 
as yet little known ; therefore, a few notes re¬ 
specting them may be useful. Their propagation 
and cultivation are the same as in the case of 
the ordinary varieties, and they may be used 
for the same purpose; but they flower from 
June to November, thereby producing a display 
long before the ordinary varieties have begun to 
open their blossoms. C. indicum nanum is one 
of the best of the group; it is exceedingly 
dwarf and compact, and forms a handsome, 
well-feathered bush from top to bottom. In hot 
weather many varieties become what is termed 
leggy and miserable looking, but in the case of 
this variety, even duringjthe brightest weather, 
one can scarcely ever find a yellow leaf, owing 
to the branches closely covering the soil and 
keeping it cool and moist. In this respect it is 
distinct from all others belonging to this group, 
as they partake more or less of the upright 
growth of the ordinary Chrysanthemum. The 
flowers, which are of a delicate cream colour, 
deepening towards the centre into yellow, are of 
medium size, the petals being broad, good in 
substance, and recurved. Precocity another 
good kind erect in habit, has flowers of medium 
size and of a bright golden-yellow, with flat 
incurved petals. In Bois Duval the petals are 
also inourved, and the prevailing colour is 
purplish-rose striped with white. The flowers 
are smaller than those of the preceding, but 
they are so numerous as to render it conspicuous 
even when looked at from a distance. In 
Scarlet Gem, another of those summer-blooming 
Chrysanthemums, the flowers are of a bright 
brick red, of medium size, and well formed. In 
habit it is dwarf, and later in the season the 
colour gets brighter, but it never becomes what 
one would call Bcarlet. Of Jardin des Plantes 
there are both white and yellow varieties, and 
both are [similar in character, very dwarf and 
compact. The flowers of these are large, well 
formed, and produced in profusion. For cutting 
purposes the white variety should be grown 
extensively. A kind bearing the name of Del- 
phine Caboche has small flowers, of a rosy- 
purple colour, with petals flat and blistered, 
which give them a peculiar appearance. It is 
a neat, dwarf, very free-flowering variety. 
These are the best at present in flower in a 
collection consisting of some thirty varieties._ 

Good Pinks —Ascot is the name given to 
a very free-flowering Pink now growing in Mr. 
Ware’s nursery at Tottenham. Its blossoms 
are of a delicate pink colour blotched with dark 
purplish-crimson. Another rose-coloured kind 
which is much thought of has beautifully fringed 
petals and a delicious clove scent. 

Dwarf Double Sweet Williams.— 
Thereisattlie present time a fine sight of these in 
Mr. Ware’s nursery at lottenham. The kind 
grown is Dianthus barbatus magnificus, or 
Ware’s dwarf Sweet William. It grows about 
6 in. in height, and its blossoms, which are 
double, are of a dazzling velvety crimson. 
Seen in a large mass in the full sunshine, the 
effect is remarkable. 

Hardy Monkey Flower (Mimulus).— 
Our engraving represents an improved variety 
Of the w'ell-known coppery Mimulus cupreus, 
fchich is so useful fot narrow borders and for 


culture in pots. The kind in question was 
raised in Messrs. Carter & Co.’s seed grounds, 
and is called Mimulus cupreus Brilliant, the 
flowers being scarlet. It is dwarf and well 
worth growing. Most of the Mimuluses are quite 
hardy if planted in well-drained soil and covered 
with ashes during winter. Harrison’s Musk 
may aho be wintered out-of-doors. If grown 
in pots turn out the plants in autumn under a 
wall without disturbing the roots, and put a 
shovelful of ashes over them. In spring plenty 
of young growths will be made, all of which will 
make strong vigorous plants. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK 


Extracts from a Garden Diary—July 18 to 23. 

Sowing black-seeded Brown Cos Lettuce for wiuter 
use ; potting on small Cinerarias ; planting out Lettuses 
and Endive; pulling up pickling Onions and spreading 
them out to ary ; getting rough frames in which to sow 
late dwarf French Beans so as to protect them from the 
early autumn frosts ; nailing and lying in Roses on walls 
and picking off all dead flowers; hoeing and weeding 
amongst Strawberries, and cutting away all runners 
that are not required for planting ; budding Roses, and 
giving them a good mulching with rotten manure ; put¬ 
ting in Pink and Carnation pipings under hand lights; 
earthing up Celery when the soil is dry and in workable 
condition ; digging up, manuring, and watering borders 
previous to sowing with Wheeler’s Imperial Cabbage, 
and stopping and nailing in the shoots of Tomatoes on 
walls; nailing in all the hading shoots of reaches, 


as possible to keep the plants short-join ted and 
well ripened, as on this more than anything else 
will their free flowering depend. The latest 
plants of Azalea indica will now have made 
good growth, and should be gradually removed 
to a Tower temperature preparatory to being 
turned outside. 

Where there is a good stock of Lachenalias, 
an early batch should now be potted up. Pot 
them in a rich, loamy compost in 6-in. pots, and 
place them under cover in a cold frame, giving 
an abundance of air as soon as the plants com¬ 
mence growth. These are very suitable plants 
for basket work, and will give much satisfac¬ 
tion when grown ia that way. The principal 
thing is to get a good development of foliage on 
them early in the autumn, as it comes much 
brighter and of better substance than later on 
in the season, and the plants can be forced with 
a certainty of every bulb throwing up blossom- 
spikes. Any plants from the stove brought into 
this house or the conservatory must be watered 
carefully, and should occupy positions free from 
cold draugths. 

Plants of Clerodendron Balfouri should now 
be pruned and put under growing conditions at 
once, in order to get a strong growth on them 
as early in the autumn as possible. Cut them 
down to a few eyes, and select a few of the 
strongest breaks and allow, them to grow with • 
out any check till the end of the season. Train 
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Nectarines, Apricots, and Cherries ; potting on Celosias, 
Coleuses, and Begonias; picking off early blooms and 
pegging do^n the branches of exhibition Balsams ; stop¬ 
ping the laterals through all Vineries and giving late 
houses a good soaking with guano water inside and out; 
thinning out TurnipB, Carrots, and Spinach; cutting 
back Laurels in pleasure grounds where overgrowing 
walks; watering Lettuce and Endive beds, and hoeing 
amongst all growing crops ; putting in Phlox and Pelar¬ 
gonium cuttings; weeding, hoeing, and afterwards 
mulching Aster beds; stopping and tying out Dahlias 
and thinning out the blooms where required for 
exhibition; cutting back Ivy on walls where overgrowing 
windows ; clearing off Peas and manuring and digging 
the ground ready for autumn Cabbages; cutting back 
tho breastwood and nailing in the leaders of Plums and 
Pears ; pricking off a late batch of Primulas and Cine¬ 
rarias ; transplanting Silenes and Forget-me-nots from 
seed beds; also seedling Violas; planting out a large 
breadth of Savoys for small heads; also Coleworts; 
mulching late Peas with rotten manure ; giving Scarlet 
Runner Beans a good soaking with manure water. 

Stove and Greenhouse Plants. — A 
considerable portion of the permanent occupants 
of the greenhouse will now be outside, and 
will require as much attention to their wants 
as when indoors. Keep them regularly 
syringed, and as the growths gain firmness 
gradually inure them to stand full sunshine. 
Any plant remaining in the house should have 
a thorough washing with a syringe at short in¬ 
tervals, otherwise they are liable to attacks of 
red spider when they remain long in the dry at¬ 
mosphere of a greenhouse during summer. 

Permanent creepers must have heavy water¬ 
ings at the roots, and a good cleansing with the 
syringe occasionally. Admit as much sunlight 


them close to the glass, and feed the plants 
liberally at the roots with manure water. The 
different species of Hoya will now be getting 
past their best, and will require to bo re-potted 
and to have their growths regulated. The 
smaller kinds are admirable subjects for grow¬ 
ing in baskets, but in whatever way they are 
used a light rich compost and very free drain¬ 
age must be afforded them. Special attention 
must now be paid to keeping every plant in the 
stove well supplied with moisture at the roots 
Drought is fatal to fine development among these 
plants. 

Flower Garden. 

Planting being now generally completed, 
with the exception of filling up any gaps that 
may occur or replacing any isolated beds of 
early flowers with autumn ones, more labour 
will be available for routine work, and where 
spring gardening is done, no time must be lost 
in getting up a supply of the very earliest- 
flowering plants that have proved hardy enough 
to withstand the last few winters, for unless a 
plant is really hardy it is of but little use for 
the purpose in question, as our springs are even 
more trying to plant life than our winters. 

The white and variegated Arabia, the purple 
Aubrietia, Myosotis dissitiflora, Daisies (red, 
white, and Aucuba-leaved), Gentians, Auriculas’ 
Primroses, Pansies, and Polyanthuses are 
always satisfactory. These should be divided 
and planted in nursery beds to make good 
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plants by October. Wallflowers, Stocks, and 
Honesty should be planted in single rows from 
the seed bed before they get drawn up weakly. 
There are also many kinds of annuals which if 
treated so as to make them biennials, viz., by 
Bowing them too late to flower during the 
current year, make excellent early spring flower 
beds. The exact date of sowing varies as re¬ 
gards different varieties, and also as respects 
early or late localities, but as a rule the begin¬ 
ning of September is soon enough to sow, as if 
too forward they suffer from severe frosts, and 
in mild winters they continue to grow all 
through the winter. Saponaria calabrica, 
Silene pendula, S. ruberrima, and S. pseudo- 
atocion, Nemophilas, Limnanthes Douglasi, and 
Collinsias are amongst the most useful, but 
there are many others that do well treated in 
the Bame way. 

Continue to propagate under hand-glasses or 
cloches Pansies and Violas, for under anything 
like good treatment they are all-the-year-round 
flowers, as they only cease blooming when ex¬ 
hausted. The earliest struck cuttings of such 
kinds the Cliveden Blue, Yellow, and Purple 
will now be rooted sufficiently to be trans¬ 
planted on to a good rich open piece of ground, 
when, if kept moist at the root, they will 
become good plants, full of bloom-buds in the 
autumn, and in mild winters they will continue 
to open a few blossoms and be quite full of 
bloom with the earliest Snowdrops and other 
hardy bulbs. 

Regulate the growths of climbing plants, and 
support them as required. Clematis Jackmani 
is as usual producing a cloud of blossom ; it is 
still one of the best. Among the largest 
flowered section C. lanuginosa is also excellent; 
it looks well trained thinly amongst other 
climbers. We have maises of its large mauve 
blossoms peeping out amongst the foliage of 
Wistarias, the - two associating extremely well 
together. The tallest varieties of Tropceolum 
will now be making a fine display; they are 
valuable as temporary screens for hiding un¬ 
sightly objects, being of rapid growth and 
extremely gay when in flower. 

The clipping of all evergreen hedges should 
be completed as soon as possible, for if left late 
in the season they do not get well furnished 
with green spray-like growth, and consequently 
have a shorn look during the rest of the season. 
All kinds of evergreens, such as Laurels, that 
make strong annual growths may now be 
pruned. Walks will need weeding and rolling 
frequently ; where the ground is very much 
undulated we find large tanks at all bends of 
the walks a great saving by checking and 
carrying off a large portion of the surface water. 
See that the mouth of all drains is free from 
obstruction, and clean out the sediment that 
collects in the tanks, and which soon reduces 
their capacity for holding water. 

Auriculas.— Some Auricula growers repot 
their old plants at this season; therefore it 
may not be amiss to state how it ought to be 
done. In most cases all the old potting ma¬ 
terial should be removed from the roots, and 
the long tap-root should be shortened consider¬ 
ably. The plants should then be repotted at 
once in pots not larger than 4 in. or 5 in. in 
diameter ; see that they are well drained with 
broken potsherds, and over the drainage place 
some fibrous turf to prevent any of the pot¬ 
ting material mixing with the drainage. This 
is an important point as regards successful 
culture. It also sometimes happens that the 
plants receive a check either during or after 
the operation of repotting; this should like¬ 
wise be avoided. Do not have a number of 
plants out of their pots at one time, but as one 
is made ready for potting see that it is potted 
at once. Afterwards place the plants in a 
frame w'here they can be kept somewhat close ] 
until roots have been formed. The compost 
should be mainly rotten turfy loam, consisting 
of about four parts loam to one of leaf-mould 
and rotten manure, with some sand and pow¬ 
dered charcoal added to it. The plants should 
be pressed into the pots rather firmly with 
the fingers. 

Pinks.— It may be as well to urge the 
importance of planting out pipings as soon as 
the young roots are fairly formed ; they plant 
out with much less injury at that time than 
they do when the young plants are allowed 
to remain longer in the beds or boxes into which 


the pipings were put. The finer varieties of 
Pinks well deserve all the attention that can 
be bestowed on them. They like a moderately 
rich soil well pulverised and open. 

Fruit. 

Vines.— The general thinning having been 
brought to a close, Lady Downes, Alicantes, 
and other late kinds intended to hang on the 
Vines until after ChristmaB will be improved by 
having the scissors passed over them again for 
the removal of imperfectly fertilised berries, 
and at the same time the shoulders should be 
carefully raised and tied up to allow a free 
passage of air when the leaves are falling in the 
autumn. To ensure the proper ripening of these 
fine kinds by the end of September a night 
temperature of 6S° to 70° with a corresponding 
rise by day should be given, and if this cannot 
be obtained from solat heat, gentle firing at the 
present time, while it increases the Bize of the 
berries, will 'be found more economical and 
beneficial to the Vines than sharp forcing, with 
double the amount of fuel in the autumn, when 
they should be sufficiently matured to require 
cool treatment. Muscats having their principal 
roots in internal borders, and now beginning to 
take their last swelling, should be well mulched 
with short stable manure, the ammonia from 
which will keep red spider in check, while the 
stimulating matter carried down by surface water¬ 
ings will feed and draw the roots to the influence 
of the high temperature so essential to the perfect 
colour and finish of this fine Grape. Vines in 
early and mid-season houses must be thoroughly 
cleansed as they are cleared of fruit, as future 
success depends upon the maintenance of clean, 
healthy foliage until the bunch-producing buds 
for another year are perfected. 

Vegetables. 

Any ground falling vacant should at once be 
i©-cropped with Cauliflowers, Broccoli, Kales, 
cr Coleworts ; no preparation is necessary except 
clearing it of weeds, as, without exception, all 
the Cabbage tribe do best in firm soils. Should 
there be any occasion, through drought, to water 
these plants, it is most effectively done when 
they are planted in drills, and this being our 
invariable rule, we are able to recommend the 
practice, and it also renders unnecessary high 
ridging up. The last planting of Celery should 
now be got out; ground that has been cleared 
of early Peas, Spinach, &c., is usually in good 
heart for this late planting. Throw out shallow 
trenches—single spit only—2 ft. wide and 3 ft. 
apart, dig in the trench the best manure that 
can be had, and plant out double lines of plants 
at 9 in. from each other ; well water and mulch 
with manure ; they will then require no 
further attention till earthing up is needed. 
This operation will now be necessary in the 
case of the earliest planted, prior to which 
thoroughly soak with manure water, or, in lieu, 
sprinkle guano between the plants and water 
it in. 

Garlic, Shallots, and ^Potato* Onions lift dry 
and store in a dry dark shed ; lightly fork over 
the ground they have occupied, and sow it with 
French Horn Carrots, Turnips, and Radishes 
for autumn and early winter use. Sow Cabbages 
for autumn planting ; for several years our main 
plot has followed Onions. As soon as these are 
cleared off the ground is freed ol weeds, drills 
are drawn as mentioned above' and inasmuch as 
we never have had a bad plantation it is clear 
that more elaborate culture is unnecessary. Of 
course the ground is always extra well prepared 
for Onions, and in cases where this is not done 
it would be desirable to dig and manure before 
planting the Cabbage—operations for which 
there is little time compared with the winter 
months, and this is another reason for adopting 
the practice of extra culture for Onions, and 
making it serve for Cabbages also. Make 
another sowing of Lettuces and Endive; thin 
out those previously sown, and if necessary 
transplant, though the better plan is always to 
sow thinly where they are to mature, and to thin 
out to the proper diatance as soon as large 
enough to handle. Ridge Cucumbers, Veg< - 
table Marrows, and Tomatoes should be gone 
over at least onoe each week for the purpose of 
regulating, training, and stopping their growths, 1 
and, in the case of Marrows and Cucumbers, 
surface-soiling whenever the roots appear on the 
surface. 

Ouonmbera.—Although houses or spar- 
roofed pita efficiently heated with hot water are 


absolutely necessary to the production of 
Cucumbers through the winter months, these 
structures are not required for their growth in 
summer, as larger supplies can be had from 
ordinary manure pits and frames through the 
summer and autumn months, where steady 
attention is paid to the renovation of the linings 
and a succession of healthy maiden plants is kept 
advsmcing to a bearing state. The more 
expensive houses by this means being set at 
liberty for Melons, the planting of the latter 
should admit of their removal in time for the 
introduction of the first batch of Telegraph, 
still one of the best all-round Cucumbers, coming 
into bearing in December. To work up to this 
period a good supply of young plants from seeds 
or cuttings should be raised and ready for 
replacing exhausted plants in some of the best 
situated pits and frames by the end of this 
month. It is no unusual occurrence for spring 
plants to remain fruitful until the end of the 
season ; but they often establish a colony of red 
spider and rarely give such fine fruit as younger 
plants, which may be kept free from this trouble¬ 
some pest; moreover, men who are always 
employed in the forcing department can move 
about without fear of carrying their enemies to 
new pastures. The worst pest we have to con¬ 
tend with in changeable seasons, particularly 
where attention to the linings becomes lax, is 
mildew on the leaves, and, as is well known, 
sulphur is the most efficacious remedy for the 
destruction of all fungoid matter. A preventive 
is also needed, and as this tends to a fruitful 
state, immediate steps should be taken for 
increasing the root ana surface heat to an extent 
that will admit of free ventilation, and the 
supply of good feeding liquid to the beds at a 
temperature of 85° to 90° ; this treatment, com¬ 
bined with systematic thinning of fruit 
and foliage and top-dressing with good 
turfy loam, little and often, will keep the 
plants vigorous and healthy, and less liable to 
be affected than others that are starved, stifled, 
overcropped, and underfed. Where canker is 
troublesome, quicklime and sulphur should be 
applied to the parts affected. Water above 
rather than under the temperature of the bed 
should be used, and air should be admitted 
below the level of the soil in which the plants 
are grown. 


TOWN OABDBNINO. 

GREENHOUSES. 

Ferns are always elegant and useful, and in 
anything like a shady house should have the 
reference to almost any class of plants. In any 
ouse, however sunny, there is always a suitable 
place for a few. Almost any of the ordinary 
run of greenhouse Ferns will do with care in a 
town, but we would not advise anyone to 
attempt any of the following kinds, unless, at 
least, they have a special Fern-house, and are 
very skilful and experienced in the culture of 
Ferns : fAcrophorus, all varieties ; Adiantums, 
the more delicate kinds, as hispidum, reniforme, 
<fcc. ; Cheilanthes, all varieties; Gleichenia, all 
varieties; Hymenophyllum (unless under bell- 
glasses); Todeas, ditto; Trichomanes, ditto. 
W'here the house is pretty well filled with flower¬ 
ing plants, and air and treatment to suit them is 
given, we would only advise the following kinds 
to be grown : Adiantum Capillus-veneris, A. 
cuneatutn, A. tethiopicum, Aspleniumbulbiferum, 
A. caudatum, Blechnum cognatum, Davallia 
canariensis, D. Novae-Zealand im, Doodia blech- 
noides, Lomarias of varieties, Nephrodium molle, 
Niphobolus lingua, Onychium japonicum, Poiy- 
Btichum flexurn, P. vestitum, Pteris, all varieties. 

In order to grow Ferns to perfection, how¬ 
ever, a special house should be set apart for 
them, if only a small one, or even a pit or Urge 
case, where a heat of 50° or 65° minimum to 
60° or 65° in winter, and 70° to 80° in summer, 
can be afforded them, or even less would do, 
but nearly all Ferns revel in warmth, where 
but little air, and that only at the apex of the 
roof, need be given, and abundance of moisture 
both in the air and at the root can be afforded. 

Ferns may be either planted out in the hollows 
and crevices of rockwork or grown in pots. In 
the latter a Boil composed of equal parts of loam 
and peat, with abundance of sand, and a por¬ 
tion of crocks broken small, the whole well 
m’xed, but used rather rough, with gooddrain- 
age, will suit them, or most of them ; but some 
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Ferns, especially strong-growing ones, will do 
better in nearly all light peaty loam,' and other 
delicate ones need nothing but sandy peat. 

Always pot firmly, and keep the crowns well 
out of the soil. Until plants get large, strong, 
and vigorous, do not give them much pot room, 
as with a lot of wet soil at the root they are 
very apt to get unhealthy. Nearly all Ferns 
should be potted in the spring, just when be¬ 
ginning to grow afresh. Some need more shade 
than others, but all should be protected from 
hot sun, and as long as direct sunshine is 
kept from them, the clearer and fuller the 
light in which they grow the more robust and 
healthy will be the growth. Water plentifully, 
and syringe most kinds overhead frequently 
during the growing season, but in winter keep 
drier, yet always moist; the deciduous kinds 
must be drier than evergreens when at rest. 

Fious elaBtica (India rubber plant).—See 
p. 57, Vol. III.—The general treatment in the 
greenhouse is very similar to that of Dracaenas, 
the principle being to encourage a liberal 
growth by plentiful watering in a warm and 
humid atmosphere in spring and Bummer, 
admitting more air, and exposing moderately 
towards autumn, and keeping cooler and drier 
through the winter. Shade slightly from very 
hot sun while the young leaves are tender, but 
these plants will do equally well in sun or 
shade, though notin gloom. Ficus'Cooperi and F. 
ParcelU are both desirable, and F, repens is a 
capital plant to cover a wall in a shady house. 

Fuohsi%8.—A list of suitable kinds, with 
instructions for growth, is given on p. 95, 
Vol. III. The remarks to be found 
there apply here as well. Where a 
number are required, the best way is to keep 
one or two old plants of eash sort wanted in the 
greenhouse through the winter, and keep them 
gently growing; this is better than forcing 
them rapidly into growth, as the shoots are then 
so weak. In February or March, or as soon as 
you can strike them (and the earlier they are 
started the better), takeoff the shoots, which 
should be 2 in. or 3 in. long, and put 
them into 3-in. pots, using leaf mould aud 
sand in equal parts, and putting five or six 
cuttings in each pot. The cuttings should be 
taken off with a heel and neatly trimmed, 
taking off the leaves half-way up. Place in a 
frame, or heated bed in a warm house, with 
bottom heat of about 70° or 75°, and top heat 
5° or 10° less. They will soon strike root, and 
should then have a little air admitted, and when 
ready pot singly in 3-in. pots, using the same soil. 
Keep them growing for a time in a moist gentle 
heat, and when too tall for the frame, if in one, 
remove to the greenhouse, though they w ould be 
the better of rather more warmth and moisture 
than that will afford'for a time. Syringe the 
plants overhead daily, and shut up the house 
early in the afternoon, so as to enclose a good 
amount of the heat of the sun. Train the 
plants as they grow, as before recommended. 

Some kinds, like Avalanche, when grown on 
vigorously from a single shoot or stem, need no 
pinching, but produce side shoots plentifully 
and naturally, and grow into perfect pyramids. 
These only need to be tied up to a neat and 
strong central stake. But most kinds need more 
careful training, and do not be afraid to pinch 
out the points of all strong shoots frequently ; 
it does good, though it retards the time of 
flowering; but better wait a few weeks and have 
areally beautiful plant well furnished, with 
blossoms than a straggling specimen* now. 
When tho small pots are full of roots, shift 
into 5-in., and the plants may either be flowered 
in these, or shifted again into 7-in., if there is 
time to do it in, but it does not do to 
shift much after June, and in 5-in. pots 
will grow very fine plants. When coming into 
flower give a Bhady situation, if you can, and 
the flowers will be all the finer and last longer. 
Plenty of water most be given at the root, and 
mannre water, not too strong, at alternate 
waterings after the blooming pots fill with 
roots. 

When the flowering is over keep slightly 
drier, and expose gradually to plenty of sun 
and air; in fact, harden off ana turn out-of- 
doors in September as if not well hardened a 
severe winter may injure or kill plants grown so 
rapidly. Keep during winter in a cool green¬ 
house only just moist, or in a frost-proof cellar 
nearly dry, but take care they do not get so dry 
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as to cause the wood to shrivel, or there is an 
end of them. In spring, when thev begin to 
shoot out again, cut back lightly and bring into 
the greenhouse, giving a little water. When 
the shoots are 1 in. long, repot in as small pots 
as will comfortably hold them. Keep close a 
little, then grow on, and shift as required. The 
plants will flower earlier and not need to be 
pushed on so fast as young ones. 

Fuchsias should never suffer from want of 
water when in growth. They should have 
plenty of air to be sturdy, though they will do 
with far less of it than Geraniums, but they 
cannot bear draughts or chills ; a sudden draught 
or change from one place to another even will 
sometimes cause a splendidly budded plant to 
drop them all. So it is safer—at least in town, 
for it is very different in the country air—when 
under glass to give little but top air. 

Geraniums. — The culture of these has 
been fully described on p. 90, Vol. II. The 
treatment is muoh the !same in the green¬ 
house as in a window. We always obtain the 
best results from cuttings struck in a frame in 
August or September. It is a great point to 
grow only from short-jointed, well-hardened 
cuttings, and for this reason those taken from 
plants in pots, especially if these have been 
exposed to plenty of sun and air, and had but 
little water for some time previously, arc far 
better than the soft and watery shoots from 
plant® that havo been growing in the open 
borders, as these always, and especially in a 
wet season, make such a rapid and succulent 
growth. However, when these must be used, 
they may be made very suitable for striking by 
choosing as many robust points as are w'anted 
about a fortnight before the cuttings should be 
put in, and with a sharp knife cutting half way 
through each just below a joint, about 4 in. 
from the point of the shoot. The cut will 
speedily cause a callus to form, and, by the 
flow of sap being materially checked, the em¬ 
bryo cutting will become hard and woody. In 
about the time mentioned separate the shoot 
by cutting through the remaining half, and 
plant in the usual way. It is well, in taking 
all Geranium cuttings, to leave them, 
before planting, till the cut part is dry, or 
to dip the ends in dry silver sand. We 
generally, for pot plants, put three or four 
cuttings in a large 3-in. pot, using plenty of 
drainage, and proceeding as directed on p. 96. 
When well rooted, or as soon as safe in spring, 
pot off separately, and shift into 5-in. or 6-in. 
to flower. Geraniums cannot have too much 
air or sun in winter and spring, or at any time 
when growing, but in hot weather they bloom 
far finer ana last longer in a shady place. 
This only applies to plants in pots. 

For winter flowering, old plants that have 
been cut back and started and repotted, then 
plunged out-of-doors in the full sun, should be 
used as described on p. 96. If you can take 
such plants as these into a light, airy, and 
sunny house, with wide panes of glass, keeping 
them near it and with plenty of room and air 
on all possible occasions, and give them a 
warmth of 48° to 50° by night to 55° or 60° by 
day, they will bloesom abundantly for months, 
sometimes right through till spring comes 
again. But they must not be watered nearly 
so abundantly as in summer, yet kept moist, 
and a little manure water given occasionally. 
The air must be moderately dry, or they will 
grow too much and not flower, so that a forcing 
or hot-house will not do, from the atmosphere 
being too close and moist. But even in a green¬ 
house with a temperature of 45° to 50°, if the 
plants have a suitable light and airy position, 
they will bloom late in autumn, and even up 
to Christmas if prepared as described. By 
March, if you want to keep up the display, 
have another lot of (old) plants ready to come 
into flower, and when these are past the best, 
the last autumn-struck cuttings will be ready 
to take their places. 

Globe Amar&ntus (Gomphrena). — 
Very pretty and useful warm greenhouse or 
tender annuals, with everlasting flowers of 
various shades. Sow in a good heat in pots or 
boxes of light soil; pinch off and pot when 
large enough. Grow on in gentle heat, such as 
a frame, and remove to the greenhouse when 
coming into bloom. Equal parts of loam, peat, 
and leaf-mould, with plenty of sand, will grow 
them well. 


Gloxinias.— These are splendid plants, and 
very easy to grow if you can afford them a little 
heat. They are not subject to the attacks of 
insects, unless in an unhealthy state, and if not 
overwatered they seldom become so. But a 
gentle heat, at least to start them, is necessary, 
and, except when in flower in July and August, 
they uill not do so well in an ordinary green¬ 
house as they would in one that was kept more 
warm and close, or in a frame or pit with gentle 
heat, which last, as they do -not grow to any 
height, is an admirable place in which to grow 
them. 

Bulbs or tubers may be purchased and started 
into growth in a heat of 70° to 75° at any time 
in spring, or a batch of plants may be raised 
from seed. To flower the same season, sow 
the seed early in March in a temperature of 65° 
to 70°. Fill two or more 5-in. pots (with the 
rims ground level) half full of broken crocks, 
usiDg leaf-mould, peat, and sand in equal parts, 
with a little loam beneath the surface. Press 
the lower part firmly, and put a thin layer of 
leaf-mould and sand in equal parts, and finely 
sifted on the top, so that the level of the soil 
may be i in. to '$ in. below the rim of the pot. 
Make the surface very fine and even, ana do 
not have it wet; let the moisture be down be¬ 
low. Sow the seed, which is extremely small, 
evenly and carefully, give a dusting of fine sil¬ 
ver sand, and cover each pot closely with a 
square of glass. Place in a sweet hotbed or 
warm house of the temperature named ; keep 
close and shaded from sun. 

When well up give a little air, and when large 
enough to handle prick off into flat boxes, using 
the same soil as for sowing, about 2 in. apart. 
Keep these close in a warm frame and still 
shaded. About June pot off singly in 3-in. pots, 
or earlier if ready, and grow on in a moist tem¬ 
perature of about 70°, only giving air from about 
nine till four. Keep a moist atmosphere about 
the plants, but the soil should be dryish until 
the plants are strong and well established, and 
do not wet the leaves often. When the flower 
buds show give a little manure water ; most of 
them will flower in August and perhaps a few 
in July. When tho flowering is over withhold 
water gradually, and expose to more a«r and 
sun, and when the tops die down store away, in 
a temperature not less than 45° or 50°, in their 
pots, as for Begonias. A kitchen cupboard is a 
good place. 

In spring, as early as you have convenience 
to do so, bring them into heat to start, then 
re-pot into 3-in. pots in light rich soil, shaking 
away all the old soil from the roots. Two parts 
leaf-soil, one of peat, one loam, and one sand, 
or any light fibrous compost of that sort, will 
grow them well. Give good drainage and 
very little water till they have made a good 
start. It is just as well to repot before they 
start into growth. When the small pots are 
full of roots shift into 5-in. or 6-in. pots, and 
grow them on quickly in shade and plenty of 
warmth, and they will be fine plants with twenty 
or thirty flowers on each the second year. The 
bulbs keep on increasing in size as they grow 
older, but after four or five years they often go 
blind, so that it is better always to keep a 
young stock coming on. Named kinds or any 
good flower that it may be desired to keep may 
be propagated by taking off nice healthy leaves 
with 1 in. of stem about June or July, and in¬ 
serting them in light, very sandy soil in a well- 
drained pot, and placing in a close frame with 
bottom heat of 70° or 75°, keeping shaded. By 
the autumn bulbs will have formed at the base 
of each leaf, and these may be kept through the 
winter and potted and flowered next year. If 
the leaves are very large, make three or four 
cuts through the midrib, and peg down to the 
surface of sandy soil in pans or wide pots, just 
covering with Moss, and a bulb will form at 
each cut. 

It is very important, especially in town, 
where all kinds of plants do not appear to be 
able to stand so much sunshine as in the country, 
that these plants should be shaded from any¬ 
thing like hot or continuous sun, especially in 
their earlier stages, and after a period of dull 
weather, when they are more susceptible. Yet 
they should always be kept within 1 ft. or less 
of the glass, and no shading be used except when 
needed, or the flower will be drawn, weak, and 
flabby, so that a light calico blind is about the 
best protector, and it should be so arranged as 
to be easily drawn up or removed when not re* 
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quired. When the flower* are over give the 
plants all the sun, heat, and air you can to 
ripen the bulbs and enable them to stand the 
winter safely and make a good start in spring. 
When in bloom they may be removed to a green¬ 
house, conservatory, wtndow, or sitting-room, 
and the flowers will last a long time. 

IpomSBas. — These are lovely climbing 
annuals of the Convolvulus family. They are 
all very delicate in constitution, and require 
care and to be kept clean. The blooms of some 
are past description. I. rubro-coerulea, lovely 
sky-blue blossoms; I. limbata elegantissima, 
purple with white edges ; I. hederacea superba, 
blue and white; and I. hed. sup. alba, white, 
are specially recommended. I. Leari is very 
fine, but does not seem to do so well in town 
air as the others. 

They should be sown in gentle heat in April 
or May, using leaf-mould or sand, or some light 
rich soil. Be careful in watering until the seeds 
are up, as they are apt to decay in the ground 
if too wet. When the first rough leaf is formed 
they Bhould be potted off singly in 3-in. potr, 
using the same soil, and be placed in a frame 
with gentle bottom heat till rooted out. Then 
harden off and plant out in borders, boxes, or 
large pots in conservatory, greenhouse, or 
stove, in which they do well. A light soil of 
peat, leaf-mould, and loam, with plenty of sand, 
we find suits them best. They may be pricked 
out into their places straight from the seed-pots, 
and, if carefully done, they will take no harm 
if pretty strong. Keep them from green-flv 
and water moderately, but not too much. All 
should have plenty of light, and room to grow 
in, as some will run nearly or quite 20 ft. 
Train upon wires, strings, or a dead tree, such 
as a young Spruce, suits them admirably, or a 
few’mce tall Pea-sticks. B. C. R. 


THE PROPAGATING SEASON. 
Propagation of bedding stock and many kinds 
of border plants should not be delayed much 
beyond the beginning or middle of August if 
it can be avoided; indeed, it would be better to 
propagate some plants earlier, 

Pelargoniums particularly, if it were not 
for damaging the beds early in the season. 
The reason of propagating most kinds of Btock 
before the heat of summer declines is that 
cuttings do not root so freely in autumn 
under the influence of artificial heat. Pelar¬ 
gonium cuttings of all kinds, even to the 
tenderest tricolors, will root freely in the 
open air about this time, and it is a mere 
waste of time and means to strike them under 
glass; but a month later they will require 

P rotection, though the greater portion will fail. 

'he best way to strike Pelargoniums is in 
shallow boxes about 4 in. deep ; no drainage 
more than one crook over each hole in the 
bottoms of the boxes is necessary. A finely- 
sifted compost, consisting of leaf-mould, loam, 
and sand in equal parts, should be used, and 
l.othing like fibry material should be placed in 
the bottoms of the boxes under the compost— 
a common practice—because the roots get into 
it, and when the plants come to be potted off, 
it is impossible to disentangle them without 
injury. Good, large Pelargonium cuttings 
should be selected, smoothly cut over at a 
joint, and inserted in the boxes in rows about 
2 in. apart; and after having been watered, 
they should be placed in the ground in some 
warm, sunny situation, and be left there till 
they are rooted. Over-watering must be 
avoided, but at the same time the soil should 
not be allowed to get dust dry. This treat¬ 
ment is all that is necessary to ensure a good 
strike of Pelargoniums of any kind. 

Lobelias are now very generally propa¬ 
gated by cuttings, owing to the superiority of I 
the named sorts over seedlings, which always 
run too much to Grass. It is often difficult to 
get good cuttings at this season, but usually a 
sufficient quantity of soft Bhoots are to be 
found springing from about the base of the 
plants; these should besecured. Have the flower- 
buds picked off them, and cut at about the third 
joint with a Bharp knife, and before they have time 
to flag prick off into G-in. pots filled with 
light, rich compost consisting of two parts sand 
and one part loam and leaf-mould. The pots 
should be plunged in an unheated frame, which 


should, however, be kept closely shaded and 
moist till the cuttings are rooted. Afterwards 
the plants may be gradually hardened off and 
stored for the winter in any cool, dry house 
where they can have plenty of light and air. 
Such plants are, of course, not intended to 
afford cuttings in spring, and need not be 
potted off. By February and March they will 
yield thousands of good tender cuttings which 
root readily and make fine plants. 

Heliotropes, Verbenas, Ageratums, 
and such like should be treated in the same 
manner, but a little later in the season. Most 
of these will require the assistance of a little 
artificial heat. It is safe to say that they will 
not root readily under a temperature of 65°, 
with a proportionate rise in the daytime. The 
great secret of striking all kinds of soft 
cuttings is a proper temperature, shade from 
strong sunshine, and a genial, moist atmo¬ 
sphere. Air should, of course, be admitted to 
the frame, but not in sufficient quantity to 
cause the pUnts to droop. In an unheated 
frame an opening sufficiently wide to admit a 
label will be enough. 

Violas Oerastiums and other hardy sub¬ 
jects may be easily propagated by division or 
cuttings about this season, or a little later in 
open borders ; Pentstemons and Calceolarias 
under hand-lights or in a cold frame, but the 
latter must not be propagated till October. 

Herbaceous Plants.— Carnations and 
Hollyhocks should.be propagated without delay. 
Layering is the best way with Carnations. A 
heap of sand and leaf-mould should be laid 
round the collars of the old plants, and into 
this the young grass must be pegged, first 
clearing off a few leaves from the snoot and 
making a slit with a knife upwards from one 
joint to another, when it should be pegged, 
keeping the split heel down in the soil. Holly¬ 
hocks usually yield plenty of young growths 
from the base of the plants, and these should 
make cuttings to be struck in a cool frame or 
under handlights. Now is a good time to sow 
that effective spring-flowering Stock, the East 
Lothian. If sown now, in pots or in a bed 
slightly protected during the winter, they may 
be put out in Bpring in the borders, where they 
will flower early, and if some are kept in their 
pots they will make good conservatory orna¬ 
ments. Of course, good plants that have been 
sown earlier than these may be planted out at 
once to stand the winter, but this is not advisable 
where rabbits abound, as they are very fond of 
them, and will be sure to devour them during 
the winter. Those who desire to grow 

Hoses on their own roots should at once put 
in Rose cuttings, which should be from 6 in to 
9 in. long and taken off with a heel. The 
cuttings should be inserted 3 in. or 4 in. deep 
into a sharp and rather light sandy soil on a 
shady border, where they can remain till the 
following February or March, when they may be 
transplanted. 

In G-lassbouses several things require 
attention. Named Cinerarias should be propa¬ 
gated by slips from old stools, which, if they 
have been properly cared for, will be pushing 
freely from the base of the old stems. To have 
a good succession batches should be potted in 
4-in. pots, and be shifted on as required during 
August, September, and October. The best 
place for the young plants is a cool frame, but 
when they come to be shifted into larger pots 
they will require to be housed. Calceolarias for 
blooming next summer should be sown about th j 
middle of the present month. The seed should 
be sown very thinly in fine, light, rich soil and 
loosely covered over. It will come up sooner if 
a pane of glass be placed over the seed-pan, 
which should be kept continually moist. Early- 
struck Poinsettias will now be growing apace, 
and later batches should be put in during the 
next month. The cuttings should be struck 
singly in 4-in. pots, from which the latest need 
not be shifted, as the plants will flower in that 
size, and be useful for edging the front of shelves 
of the conservatory, and for decorative purposes 
in the house. 

Mignonette for winter flowering Bhould be 
sown without delay. It should be sown in the 
pots in which the plants are to flower. 7-in. 

I pots are a good size; these should be drained 
and filled with a compost consisting of loam and 
a little leaf-mould, well-rotted cow manure, and 


a sprinkling of sand and lime rubbish. The pots 
may be plunged out-of-doors in a warm situation 
until the plants come up and are well grown 
and coming into flower. About six weeks hence 
or later they should have a place in the cool 
greenhouse, where they can have plenty of light 
and air. In the 

Fruit Department there is not so much 
propagating to do. Strawberries and Cucumbers 
are the two items of importance. It is still time 
to pot Strawberries ; indeed, no time will yet 
have been lost if the runners have been laid in 
good time and are still growing freely in the 
open quarter ; but they should be transfer! ed to 
pots as soon as possible, and any pots of moderate 
size should be used, even for strong growing 
kinds, so late as this, else the plants will not be 
well matured. Good loam should be employed, 
and the plantB should be rather firmly potted. 
Those who have not layered runners for the 
purpose, and which are always preferable, may 
raise tolerably good plants by taking up stools 
not too old and dividing ana potting them in 
5-in. and 6-in. pots. For early winter crops of 
Cucumbers August is the time to sow. The 
seedlings should be raised in a smart stove heat, 
and be potted off as soon as they have made their 
first rough leaves, and when established planted 
out in the bed, which will beaboutthebeginning 
of September. If from that date they are 
pushed on gently with plenty of air and not too 
much moisture, they should begin to bear in 
October or November, and continue to do eo 
till well on in spring, or even till summer if the 
plants have not been overcropped. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS- 


6832.—Tulip Bulbs.— Carseostirling.— You may lift 
the bulbs out of the seed-pods and lay them In a Bunny 
position. Give them water till the foliage dies off. or 
you can leave them where they are and carefully plant 
your bedding plants between them, cutting off the stems 
of the Tulips when they turn brown. If you lift them, 
you can Btore the bulbs in paper bags after they have 
lost their foliage and plant them again in autumn. 

6333. — Worms In Carrots.-./, if.—A correpon- 
dent last year remarked : “ 1 was troubled with white 
worms in my Carrot bed, and I tried the simple method 
of sprinkling salt between the rows of Carrots (about 
three pennyworth to 25 ft. or 27 ft. square), and in a 
week they bad all disappeared. The salt must not be 
put on thickly, or it will stop the growth of the Carrots, 
but if put on thinly It will clear the ground of other 
grubs which will do almost as much damage to the 
Carrots as the white grub. Any crop may be sown after 
the Carrots are gathered, as the ground will be 
thoroughly cleared.” 

6334. — Vines and Strawberries.— Green.—If the 
Vines have reached the top of the house they may be 
stopped, letting the side shoots grow at will. Give 
plenty of air in order to get the wood well ripened. In 
winter the side shoots must be cut back to within one 
or two eyeB of the main stem. Strawberries will not do 
under the stages. If you get some young plants now 
and pot them firmly in 6-in. pots, and place them in a 
sonny position out of doors, keeping them well supplied 
with water, you will get good plants by autumn, when 
they may be placed on shelves close to the glass. 

5335 . --Foxgloves— The common Foxgloves gathered 
In the woods and hedgerows would be considered wild 
flowers, but the garden varieties, of which there are 
some very fine ones, would not be classed as wild . 
flowers. 

5336. — Failure of Geraniums. — Constant 
Reader. — You cannot expect small-rooted cuttings 
to grow if you water them twice a week with 
guano water. It is like feeding a baby with 
beef • steaks. Give them a little clear water 
when they are dry, and when they become thoroughly 
established and the pots or boxes are filled with roots, 
then use your guano water. 

5337. —Flower-pots.—5. IT.—A cast of flower-pota 
is understood to mean sixty of the size called sixties, or 
forty-eight of the size called forty-eights, Ac , Ac. A 
doz* n flower-pots would mean twelve, we presume, hut 
perhaps you mean a dozen casts, in which case the num¬ 
ber of pots would depend upon the sizes you have 
ordered. 

5338. -5. (?.— It Is an amalgamation of two or more 
flowers--not at all an uncommon occurrence in the Fox¬ 
glove. 

5339 . —Covering Palings.—c«.— It you want an 
evergreen plant you cannot do better than plant Ivy of 
various kinds against your fence and wall. 

6340 . -Beet in the Flower Garden.— In what 
way should Beet be treated to keep it dwarf enough to 
go with Lobelia and Golden Feather in carpet bedding ? 
My Beet, though nipped in the centre, became stalky 
and too high for the above named plants.—A gatha. 
[Bert is unfit to associate with the plant you name. 
Irrsine or Araarantus would be better. If you must 
have Beet you should have a wry dwarf variety and. 
plant it in poor soil, leaning the plants rather dose 
together.] 

5341. — Cutting Cucumbers.— When cutting 
Cucumbers from the plant what is the best method of 
stopping the bleeding from them?—M abel. [If (he 
plants art in good foliage there vnUnotbemuchbleedinjj-* 
not to do any injury.] 
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5342.— Plants for Show.— Which are the best fix 
stove or greenhouse plants to show in a collection — 
J. If. (You do not Bay what lcinda you have got, nor the 
time of year you wish to show them, bo how can we advise 
you ?] 

Sylvicola.— We know of no such book that we could 
recommend. 

C. E. C.—We do not know the plant you allude to. 
You must have got hold of the wrong name. 

F. Hedges.—Yes. 

Name* of Plants.— Dick. — Ceanothus dentatus 

Lobelia ; nothing remarkable.- Pax-wax.— No Bhrub 

enclosed.- M B. — Begonia Kvansiana, Claytonin 

sibirica.- J. M. G.—\, Prunna Padus (the Bird 

Cherry); 2, Epimedium alpinum ; 3, species of For¬ 
get-me-not (Myosotis). - H. P. C.— Kacallonia ma 

crantha.- J. G. /’.—Viburnum Opulus.- F. L. JB.- 

1, Rubua nutkanus; 2, Geranium pratense; 3, Centaurea 

Cyanus.-If.—Aubrifctia species. Cannot name without 

flower ; neither the other specimen sent.- Denbigh. 

—Spiraea arircfolia. 


QUERIES. 


Rules for Correspondents. —A U eommuniea 
tinns for insertion in the paper, and all questions and 
a. waters should be addressed to the Editor. Letter, 
relating to subscriptions, advertisements, and othei 
business to the Publisher. In every case the nanu 
and address of the sender is required, in addition to 
any nom de plume to be used in the paper. QUERIES 
must be written clearly and concisely each on a separaU 
piece of paper and on one side of the paper only 
Answers to Queries should always bear the number ana 
title of query answered. Querists who do not fine 
their answers in the usual department will find then 
in the body of the paper. NAMING PLANTS —Font 
plants, fruits, or flowers only can be named at one time, 
and this only wh*n good specimens are sent. We do not 
undertake to name varieties of florist flowers, such at 
Fuchsias, Geraniums, Azaleas. In consequence of tkt 
large circulation of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, it it 
necessary to go to Press a long time before its publi 
cation. Therefore, readers will see the impossibility oi 
inserting thetr questions the week they are received, 
and they would greatly help us by sending them at 
early as possible in the preceding week. 

To the Trade.—Nurserymen are requested to send 
eopies of their catalogues to ns as soon as published. 

5343.—Cleaver8.—Will any one tell me his experience 
in the medicinal properties of the plant commonly cal¬ 
led Cleavers or Goose Grans (Galium Aparine)? -W. 

5844.— Caterpillars on Dianthuaes— I have a 
fine bed of Dlanthuses which is greatly injured by a 
small green caterpillar, which eats into the centre of the 
flower-buds. How can I destroy it?— Agatha. 

6345.-Grafting Ash and Willow.— Would some 
one inform me the proper time to graft or bud some Ash 
rods which I am desirous of having budded with Weep¬ 
ing Ash? and does the same rule apply to Willows as 
well as Ash?-G raft or Bud. 

6310.—Tuberoses - T.ast March I potted inordinary 
loam two bulbs of Tuberoses, and since can discern 
little progress they have made. I observe on close scru¬ 
tiny about three shoots from each bulb, which is the 
only recognition of life in them. The temperature ol 
my greenhouse i«, and has been, on the average between 
60' and 6 .')’. Is my treatment right? or what system of 
potting should be adopted ? and what course should I 
pursue to promote their growth?— Tuberose. 

5317.—Flowers for Autumn and Spring.— Will 
some one Inform me what seeds I should sow now to 
have a good display of flower in autumn and early spring ? 
I have plenty of heat to raise them in, but want them 
to bloom in a house ranging about 45 s to 50 v during win¬ 
ter.—Y oung BEGINNER. 

6348. —Digging a Well.—Will Harry Knight 
please give us full instructions how to obtain water 
from a pipe sunk in the ground? also, how to drive 
the pipe down?- Water -CAN.i 

6349. —Roses Falling.—In the spring of this year 
I purchased two Roses, Gloire de Dijon, and Mme. 
Hlpp >lyte Jamain, and planted them in ajbordor at the 
rear of my house (In the outskirts of Liverpool), facing 
due west. Having no other manure at hand, I mixed 
fresh cow dung plentifully with the garden soil. In the 
course of a few weeks they each put out shoots, Gloire 
de Dijon more freely than the other. As soon, how¬ 
ever, as the ihoofcs became about 3 in. or 4 in. long, they 
came to a standstill, and after a few days the leaves 
commenced to drop off. though looking exceptionally 
fresh just before; and now the new shoots have entirely 
fallen, leaving the plants as bare as when first planted. 
Can any one tell me the reason ? and also whether the 
plants are dead? or what I can do to save them? In 
the same border I grow Tansies, Stocks, Asters, &c., to 

f erfectiou, and so thought I could manage the Roses. 

ossibly the fresh manure has caused the failure.—D icky 
Sax. 

6350.— Heating a Small Greenhouse.— I have 
s small greenhouse 8 ft. by 4 ft., and should be glad if 
any reader could inform me the best way of heating it 
in winter, say to 45 '. Must be cheap and requiring little 
attention.- J. A. 

5351.—Carnations not Flowering —Canfany one 
tell me why one of mv Carnations did not flower last 
year, and shows no bads this year ? It is a young plant, 
and has grown well and looks perfectly healthy. Other 
plants propagated at the same time are showing flower 
welL It is, I believe, a Clove Carnation.— Amateur. 

6352 —Raising Geraniums.— I have no greenhouse 
or hot bed, and should be glad to know the best mode 
of raising cuttings of Geraniums and Fuchsias without 
either. -Sylvicola. 

6353. — Brompton Stocks.— How and when should 
Brompton Stocks be sown in order to ensure strong 
plants capable of standing the winter withoutgprotecllon ? 
—SYLVICOLA. 


6354.—Roses In Autumn.— What is the best thing 
to do with a Rose tree so as to get it to bloom early iu 
the autumn ? Also the best plan to get Rose cuttings to 
strike.—I nquirer. 

5355.— Propagation of Shrubs.— What is the 
right way to strike cuttings of common Laurel, Portugal 
Laurel, Lilac, Persian Lilac, and Syringa? Please 
mention the best time of year for each, and the kind of 
situation and soil which Bhould be used.— Sylvicola. 

6356.— Keeping Calceolarias through the 
Winter.—I nave some Calceolarias cut down and 
throwing up masses of young wood ; they are so good 
that I want to keep the plants through the winter, which 
I have never tried. Must 1 keep the young wood or cut it 
back ? and if so, when should I do so ?—L. S. D. 

5357. — Greenhouse Daphnes.-I should be glad of 
any information on the treatment of greenhouse Daphnes 
is it best to prune them at all ? I am at a loss to decide, 
which way to manage them.— Reader. 

5358. — Cucumbers “ Beaked."— I have a plant of 
Tender and True Cucumber which has made vigorous 
growth, but the fruit invariably shows a long beak-like 
nose which very slowly Alls up—in fact, not till the fruit 
has attained the length of 21 in. or 23 in. Will someone 
kindly tell me if this is the habit of the plant ? if not, 
what is the remedy ?—Lorne. 

5359. — Double Stock Seed.—I have some splendid 
varieties of single and double Ten-week Stocks. I should 
be glad if any one will tell me the rule for flowers to pro¬ 
duce seed-pods containing a large percentage of double 
Stocks — Lorne. 

6360.— Cats and Nemophila. —I had a splendid lot 
of Nemophila in three vases,and the cUs have been rolling 
in it and completely destroyed it. Wishing to plant more, 
l should like to prevent it from a similar occurrence. I 
have hear.I of a plant which, if planted with the Nemo¬ 
phila, will keep the cats away. Can anyone say what it 
is?—G. P. 

5361. —Coke Stove In Greenhouse.—I contem¬ 
plate erecting a greenhouse in my yard, which has the 
full force of the sun all day, and inside I intend putting 
a small stove to ba heated with coke (not having the 
convenience for hot-water pipes) when there is no sun. 
Sow I Bhould like to know if it is possible to grow 
Grapes under such circumstances ? ai.d would the stove 
be injurious to plants ?-G. Thompson. 

5362. —Worms in Peat Soil.—I have some soil, 
principally composed of turf from roots of Heather; it 
seems thickly infested with nests of wh Ite-thread worm. 
What method coaid I adopt to destroy them before the 
soil is dug into the garden?—N. B. 

5363. —Rose-buds Falling off. -I should be much 
obliged for information as to the reason why my Rose¬ 
buds should droop in the manner they do. The tree is 
splendidly healthy, as far as the foliage and shoots go, 
and has a very good show of buds, but a few days ago 
I observed for the first time that something was wrong ; 
the stem blackens for the Bp&ce of nearly 1 in. just 
above where the first leaf springs; the bud droops and 
seems to slowly wither.—D octeur. 


FLOWER SHOW AT REGENT’S PARK. 
The second summer show of the Royal Botanic 
Society, held on July 6, was an extensive one. 
The usual stove and greenhouse plants were 
somewhat scarce, but this vacancy was filled 
with large specimen tuberous rooted Begonias, 
Fuchsias, zonal Pelargoniums, &c. There was 
a good display of Orchids, and several very 
effective groups of mixed plants from the 
leading nurserymen. A group of Crotons ex¬ 
hibited by the General Horticultural Company 
(John Wills) was much admired, the plants 
being remar table examples of skilful culture. 
Messrs. Laing & Co. had some novelties in 
Caladiums, and Messrs. Carter & Co. had a 
collection of seedling Petunias, among which 
were* some very fine kinds. A dwarf compact 
kind with large pure white single flowers was 
one of the best, and was appropriately named 
White Pearl. Cut flowers both of stove and 
greenhouse and hardy plants made a good dis¬ 
play, and the fruit show was unusually good, 
with the exception of Gtapes, which in many 
caseB lacked colour and finish. 

The following is a list of awards 

12 Stove and Greenhouse Plants (open)—1st, T. Jack- 
son A Sons, Kingston ; 2nd, B. Teed A Sons, Streatham; 
3rd, Mr. Wheeler, gardener to Lady Goldsmid, Regent’s 
Park. 6 Stove and Greenhouse Plants (amateurs)-1st, 
Mr. D. Donald ; 2nd, Mr. J. Child. 6 Stove and Green¬ 
house Plants (nurserymen).—1st, Messrs. T. Jackson A 
Son ; 2nd, Messrs. B. Peed <ft Sons. 12 Exotic Orchids 
(amateurs).—1st, Sir Trevor Lawrence, Dorking; 2nd, 
Mr. Coningsley, gardener to C. Dorman, Esq., .Syden¬ 
ham. 12 Exotic Orchids (nurserymen).—1st, Mr. B. 8. 
Williams; 2nd, Mr. H. James, Lower Norwood; 3rd, 
T. Jackson A Sons. 6 Exotic Orchids (amateur).—1st, 
Mr. C. Coningsley; 2nd, Mr. J. Child. 6 Exotic Orchids 
(nurserymen).—1st,Mr. B.S. Williams; 2nd, Mr. H. James. 

6 Fuchsias (open).—1st, Mr. G. Wheeler. 6 Pelargoniums 
In 8 in. pots (nurserymen).—1st, Mr. C. Turner. 6 Pelar¬ 
goniums in 8-in. pots (amateurs).—1st, Mr. J. Wiggins. 

6 Fancy Pelargoniums (nurserymen).—1st, Mr. C. Turner. 

6 Fancy Pelargoniums (amateurs).— 1st, Mr. J. Wiggins. 

6 Cape Heaths (open).—1st, T. Jackson A 8on ; 2nd, Mr. 
D. Donald; 3rd, B. Feed & Sons. 6 Large Specimen 
Ferns (nurserymen).—1st, Mr. B. S. Williams ; 3rd, Mr. 
II. James. 6 Fine follaged Plants (amateurs).—1st, Mr. 
C. Rann ; 2nd, Mr. G. Wheeler ; 3rd, Mr. Butler. 6 Fine* 
foliaged Plants (nurserymen).-1st, Hr. B. S. Williams; 
2nd, Messrs. Hooper A Co., Covent Garden; 3rd, Mr. H. 

I James. 6 Scarlet or Zonal Pelargoniums (open).—1st, 


Mr. Catlin, gardener to Mrs. Lemmeit, Finchley; 2nd, 
Mr. Meadmore, Romford ; 3rd, Mr. Wiggins. 6 Tuberous- 
rooted Begonias (nurserymen).—1st, Mr. Coppin, Shir¬ 
ley, Croydon. 6 Tuberous-rooted Begonias (nursery¬ 
men).—1st, Mr. Coppin, Shirley, Croydon. 6 Tuberous- 
rooted Begonias (amateurs).—1st, Mr. J. Child. 

Cut Flowers.— Roses, 48 varieties (nurserymen) — 
1st. Mr. C. Cant, Colchester ; 2nd, Mr. Turner, Slough; 
3rd, Paul A Sons. Roses, 24 varieties (amateurs).—1st, 
Mr. Moorman, gardener to Misses Christy, Kingston ; 
2nd, Mr. G. Hawtrey, Slough; 3rd, Mr. J. Hollings¬ 
worth, Maidstone. Roses, 24 varieties (nurserymen).— 
1st, Mr. Turner; 2nd, Mr. Cant; 3rd, Paul A Son. Roses, 
12 trusses, yellow, one variety (open). — 1st, Mr. C. 
Rann. Roses, 12 trusses, red, one variety (open)—1st, 
Mr. Cant; 2nd, Mr. W, Rumsey, Waltham Cross; 3rd, 
Mr. C. Rann. Roses, 12 trusses, white, one variety 
(open).— 1st, Mr. Cant. Roses, 1 basket, one variety (open). 
—1st, Paul & Son ; 2nd, Mr. Rumsey. Roses, 1 basket, 
all colours (open). — 1st, Paul «fc 8on ; 2nd, Mr. 
Rumsey ; 3rd, Mr. W. Meadmore. 24 Carnations (open). 

— 1st, Mr. J. Douglas ; 2nd, Mr. Henry Hooper, Bath. 

24 Picotees (open).—1st, Mr. H. Hooper. 24 Trusses 
Hardy Herbaceous Flowers (open).—1st, Messrs. Hooper 
A Co.; 2nd, Mr. Jas. Douglas; 3rd, Mr. J. Bolton, gar¬ 
dener to W. Spotthwoode, Esq., Sevenoaka. 24 Trusses 
Stove and Greenhouse Plants (open). — 1st, Edward 
Morse, The Nurseries, Epsom; 2nd, Mr. C. Rann. 12 
Trusses Orchids (open). —1st, Mr. J. Douglas. Group of 
Wild Flo were (open)—1st, Mr. J. Dixon, Hastings ; 2nd, 
Mr. Hopkins, Framfleld, Sussex; 3rd, Miss Thomson, 
Tunbridge. Collection of Medicinal and Economic 
Plants (open)—1st, Miss Thomson ; 2ud, Mrs. Sparling 
Regent s Park. V 

Fruit.- Collection of fruit—black and white Grapes. 

— 1st, Mr. Wildsmith, Heckfleld ; 2nd, Mr. Colmau, 
Lastnor Castle, Ledbury; 3rd, Mr. Miles, Wycombe 
Abbey, Bucks. 1 Pine apple (Queen).—1st, Mr. Bailey, 
Shardeloes; 2nd, Mr. J. Dinsmore, Tne Cedars, Harrow ■ 
3rd, Mr. G. Miles. 1 Pine apple (not Queen).—1st, Mr’ 
Mclndoe, Hutton Hall, Gulsboro'; 2nd, Mr. Miles ; 3rd 
Mr. Hopkins. 2 Melons (l scarlet, 1 green).—1st, Mr 
Carmichael, Bury St. Edmunds ; 2nd, Mr. CuJmaii • 3rd’ 
Mr. Allen, Gunton Park. 1 basket of Grapes, black, any 
variety.—1st, Mr. Edwards, Liphook, Hants ; 2nd Mr 
Wildsmith ; 3rd, Mr. Colman. 1 basket Grapes, white.' 
any variety. — lBt, Mr. Feist, Bishopsgate House 
Staines; 2nd, Mr. Douglas; 3rd, Mr. Blundell, gr. to J 
Holman, Esq., Sussex. Grapes, 3 bunches, Black 
Hamburgh.-lBt, Mr. W. Allen ; 2nd, Mr. Wildsmith- 
equal 3rd, Mr. W. Gray, Chevening Park, Sevenoaks •’ 
Mr. P. Edwards. Grapes, 3 bunches, black, any variety’. 
—1st, Mr. Edwards ; 2nd, Mr. Tucker, Faraboro’, Keut • 
3rd, Mr. Bolton. Grapes, 3 bunches, Muscat oi 
Alexandria.—1st, Mr. Feist; 2nd, Mr. Blundell • 3rd 
Mr. Mowbray, Fulmer. Grapes, 3 bunches, white’ 
any kind.—1st, Mr. Herrin, Chalford Park, Slough ; 2nd’. 
Mr. Roberts, St. John’s Wood ; 3rd, Mr. Tucker 
Peaches, 2 dishes.—1st, Mr. Edmonds, Bestwood Lodge 
Notts ; 2nd, Mr. Colman ; 3rd. Mr. Goldsmith, Bletct- 
ingly, Surrey. Nectarines, 2 dishes.—1st, Mr. Edmonds - 
2nd, Mr. Colman ; 3rd, Mr. Tucker. Strawberries 2 
dishes.—1st, Mr. Miles ; 2nd, Mr. Allen; 3rJ, Mr 
Douglas. Figs, 2 dishes.—1st, Mr. Colman; 2nd, Mr 
Allen. Cherries, 2 dishes.—1st, Mr. Bailey ; 2nd. Mr' 
Miles; 3rd, Mr. Douglas. 

Miscellaneous.— Group of new and rare plants — 
Large silver gilt medal.—To Messrs. James Veitch' A 
Nous. Silver medal. — The General Horticultural 
Company. For collection of plants. — Large silver 
medal.—Messrs J. Laing A Co., and Mr. B. 8. Williams 
Large bronze medal —To Mr. G. Wheeler. Small silver 
medal.—Mr. E. Rutter, for collection of Gloxinias 
Large bronze medal.—Mr. H. Cannell, for collection of 
cut flowers. Large bronze medal.—To Messrs. W Paul 
& Sons, Waltham Cross, for collection of cut Roses 
Silver medal.—To Messrs. Jas. Carter A Co., for collec¬ 
tion of Petunias. Small silver medal.—Mr. J. Wiggins 
for collection of Pelargoniums. Silver medal.—Mews’ 
Hugh Low A Co., Clapton, for collection of Orchids and 
Ana'ctochili. Certificate. — Mr. Charles Turner, for 
basket of Carnations. Large bronze medal.—To Mr H 
Hooper, for cut flowers. * " 

The Fruiterers* Company's Prizes.- To the 
best and second best collection of Fruit exhibited 
L10 10s. and £5 59 —1st, Mr. w. Colman Eastnor 
Castle; 2nd, Mr. Wildsmith. A Piece of Plate vatee 
^0 l°8 v to the highest Prize-taker in this show.- M? 

>v iiasmlth. 


THIS HOUSEHOLD. 

IRISH MOSS, OR CARAGEEN. 

Blanc mange.—Half an ounce of Moss, cleansed • 
boil it m a pint a d a half of new milk till reduced 
to a proper thickness to retain its shape; sweeten 
it and flavour with Lemon, white wine, or any other 
flavouring, and pour into a mould. In making 
Orange or savoury jellies use a similar process 
substituting water for milk. 

To Make WJlte Soup—DwoWe the Mom i„ 
water, afterwards add the u.ual ingredients, rii 
Sago or Vermicelli, cream, and flavouring ’* 

Medicinally Steep t on. of Mom in cold water 
for a few minutes, then take it ont, shaking the 
water from each .png and boil it in a quart of uew 
or nn.kimmed milk till it attain, the ooiuietenceof 
warm jelly. Strain it, and sweeten with white 
sugar, honey, or eryugo root. Should milk disagree 
with the stomach, the same portion of watermav 
be used instead.—E. W. * 

Carageen Blanc mange-Take 1* os. or2 oz 
of Carageen; wash it well, and let it lie half-an-hour’ 
in cold water ; then pot it in 1 quart of cold milk, 
add sugar and a little Cinnamon; stir it gently, and 
boil for one minute; strain through a coarse 
strainer, and pour it immediately into a shape._\V, 
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As a Care for Goughs.— A good cure for 
coughs is made by boiling Carageen in water in 
8ame proportion. Strain it, and add treacle, 
vinegar, and Cayenne pepper, to taste. Heat it 
when required, as it is better taken hot.—S. G. 


POULTRY. 


year. I find mine (one cock and four hens—good 
layers, too) cost me an enormous sum comparatively 
for food, bo that instead of a profit 1 am consuming 
eggs for breakfast at at least 4d. or 5d. each. Any 
good advice or hints which will reduce the price of 
my eggs will be gratefully received.—E. de K. 


Seasonable Notes.—Fowls feel excessive beat 
as much as human beings. See that they have 
access to some spot where they are shielded from 
the fierce heat of the sun.* A few planks put up. 
ever so roughly, in the form of a roof or shed will 
answer the purpose. Do not let stale or perished 
green meat lay about the run. Water for drinking , 
should be renewed often, and see that the sun does 
not reach the fountain or saucer. Keep vermin in 
check ; it is now they are strongest and most prolific. 
Limewash made from fresh slaked lime, with a good 
proportion of carbolic acid, say, half a pint or more 
to a pailful, should be used freely over the walls, 
perches, and nest-boxes. Renew the straw m the 
latter; it forms a great harbour for vermin. Remove 
all droppings in the house every morning, and by 
sprinkling a little dry earth on the floor they are 
removed with ease, and the same kills all odour at 
the same time. Do not let chickens remain with 
the mother longer than necessary ; they are much 
healthier without her. All Boft food should be 
mixed immediately before being thrown to the 
birds as it quickly becomes sour by fermentation at 
this season. Chickens are very partial to earwigs, 

and every poultry-keeper with a garden should set 

traps for these insects, thus killing two birds with 
one stone. Flower-pots filled with hay and stuck 
on poles are simple and effective. These with their 
contents should be shaken into the run every day or 
soandre-set. The youngsters will^soon love the 
* sight of a flower-pot even better than their own 
mothir. 

Chickens with Diarrhoea. — "Colchester” 
should try three drops of chloridine per bird once a 
day. Give water sparingly and with sulphate of 
iron in it; withhold all green meat and see that all 

* - , _ a ml rrnnd. not old or 


BIRDS. 

Treatment of Parrots.— “ R. H. ” gives a 
pitiable account of his unfortunate parrot, but it is 
not surprising that it should lose its feathers, keep 
its eyes closed, and look wretched if it has not a 
proper supply of water, and is fed on dry seeds. A 
parrot should have fresh water every day placed in 
a tin attached to its cage, so that it can moisten its 
beak whenever so disposed. We keep a grey par¬ 
rot, which is in perfect health and plumage, and on 
a warm day we give it a shower bath in the garden 
out of the watering can, which it enjoys very much. 
It dries itself in the sun for a while, and tnen we 
hang its cage in an Apple tree, for parrots do not 
like the full glare of the sun. The water should not 
be icy cold. Parrots enjoy fruit, which is very good 
for them. Ours is very fond of Gooseberries, 
Raspberries, or Plums, and in the wiuter a bit of 
Apple or Orange. Pea-shells are a great treat, as 
is also a Potato or a bit of Oatmeal porridge, but 
all parrots have their likes and dislikes. Mint and 
Parsley are poisons to them. Care should be taken 
not to put the cage in a draught or hang it at the 
top of a room where the air is always vitiated by 
gas, &c.; in fact, one should try to put one’s self in 
poor Poll’s place in imagination, and treat him 
somewhat as one would like one’s self to be treated. 
How would “ R. H.” like to be kept without water, 
and on a dry diet too P He would soon take to 
biting his own flesh, as his poor bird pulls out its 
feathers ?— Poor Poll. 

Featherleas Parrots.-“R. H.Y' parrot should 
certainly have water given to it, and plenty. If it 
has been kept without water since “R. H. * bought 
it, the wonder is. not that it should be dull and 
heavy and lose its feathers, but that it should be 
alive at all. What misery the poor bird must have 
suffered—to have been fed with the driest of dry 
food (Indian Corn) without any water being given 
to it!—J. M. 


grain or meal given be sound and good, not old or 

cbangefof di^oVby thebirds^rinking 7 bVwate^ | auffered-to have been /fed with the driest of dry 
or even water’ that has been standing in the sun. 

Many breeders rear broods successfully and free 
from this disease by keeping them without 
any water at all, soft food being their only moisture- 
A few good Peas or small Beans may prove benefa- 


it is a wasteful mode of applying it. What the 
tree needs is jnst enough shade over the roots 
to keep the soil around them moist, but not to 
exclude air and light entirely. A little straw, 
or, better still, green Grass spread over the 
surface will do all that mulching c*n do. 
Manure is not needed. It takes some time for the 
roots of a newly-set tree to recover from the 
shock caused by transplanting. Until they 
begin growing they are so much inert matter, 
full of sap, and ready to rot at the slightest 

E revocation. Manure in such cases can only do 
arm. And yet thousands of trees are immersed 
in a hole filled with manure and rotting sods, 
and then the wonder is that they do not grow. 
I would not plant an orchard or a newly-turned 
Clover sod, as it is sure to be filled with decay¬ 
ing vegetable matter. Another frequent mistake 
about transplanting is that newly-set trees or 
other plants are benefited by heavy applications 
of water either on the surface or at the roots. 
For the first twenty-four hours after setting 
water is an injury, and cold (as it is sure to be 
in early spring) is especially so. The soil 
should be fairly moist, nothing more. After 
the roots have started to grow, water, if warm, 
may be beneficial. So far as possible, the leaves 
of the plant or the leaves and trunk of a tree 
should be moist. This will check evaporation 
and thus stimulate root growth. Great care, 
however, should be taken not to wet the surface 
of the ground, especially if the soil be heavy. If 
a crust forms on the surface to exclude light and 
air, root growth ceases until the crust is broken. 
This explains why hoeing often benefits newly- 
planted trees much more than watering them. 
A little water applied frequently to the leaves 
of the plants or trees is far better than 
applying large quantities to the roots. If from 
neglect in mulching it becomes necessary to 
water the roots, the surface should be removed 
and warm water turned in ; then cover with 
dry earth and afterwards mulch. Do not trouble 
the roots, except to frequently hoe the surface 
of the ground until growth has commenced. 
The starting of the buds is a pretty sure sign 
that growth either has commenced or soon will 


Canary with Broken Leg.—I have a canary do so. In transplanting young trees it is beat 
rhich has broken its leg; what can I do with it ? I to cut away the tops vigorously, provided it be 


cial. 

Kgga without SheUa.—Itt " Dock's” case it looks 
likett natoral weakness of theegg organs; if so, there 
is no remedy. Too high feeding often causes this 
failing Has the bird an unlimited supply of shell 
forming material, such as crushed oyster or old 
mortar ? Mix a small quantity of bone dust with the 
soft food. 

Milk for Fowls.— There are conflicting opinions 
as to the advisability of giving adult birds an un¬ 
limited supply of milk. It shouldnottaketheplaceof 
water entirely. Itis too fattening for the laying stock 
if given in large quantities ; but for growing stock 
too much cannot be given os long as it is sweet and 
*ood. American authorities recommend it strongly, 
especially in cold weather. It will not make the 
volks of eggs a light colour; quite the contrary, it 
is apt to make the birds dainty, and in warm weather, 
by becoming sour in the crop, to derange the 
stomach. 

Brahma with Feathers off Back -H. B.—The 
loss of feathers is probably due to the vigorous habit 
of the cock bird. Introduce more hens into the 
run. All plumage is now getting old and brittle, 
but* as the moulting season is close at hand it is 
scarcely worth while taking any active measures.— 
Andalusian. 

Shells of Eggs.-Is not surprising that poultry 
should be able to lay eggs of such a size as they do r 
Some assert that they are deposited in a soft flexible 
state. This I consider by Borneans improbable, for 
the chemical action of the atmosphere on the moist 
lime of the egg tissues would have the immediate 

effect of hardening them.— H.M. L a 

All eggs of birds are layed in a perfect state, 
and are not indebted to any atmospheric agency. 

The yolk is the first part formed. This on reaching 
maturity becomes detached and passes into the ovi¬ 
duct which is a long passage or canal with numer¬ 
ous convolutions. During its transit it becomes en¬ 
veloped, first by the glairy substance commonly 
callea white; then over this a parchment like cover¬ 
ing is formed called the membrana putaminis ; and 
lastly the calcareous matter is deposited which 
forms the shell. The oviduct ends in the cWca, 
and upon reaching this point itis ready for the nest, 
although often remaining there fully matured for 
many hours. 

Unprofitable Poultry.—I should like much to 
know “J. B. W.V* plan of feeding and keeping 1 ne8a 
poultry, so as to giyo-^uch a profit of 15s. in one 
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which has broken its leg; what can I 
have put some cloth round and tied it but it seems 
quite useless, and bangs down belowthe perch.— An 
Amateur. [Themost merciful treatment would bo 
to kill it. If cutoff, the bird mightlive,but it would be 
a cruel operation.] 

Goldfinch Featherleefl.—I have a goldfinch 
about 3 years old. It has now just lost all feathers 
from its breast and legs. It is quite lively. Has 
been fed chiefly on Hemp seed. What shall I give 
him so as to have his nakedn~si covered ?—W. Jones 


Birds for Aviary.— Would any reader say what 
birds would do in aviary along with doves, birds of 
a similar size rather than small birds P How many 
could be placed in aviary 8 ft. high and 3 ft (sides 
and front) wide ?—F. W. T. 

Food for Jackdaws.—What is the best food 
for a tame jackdaw ?— R. M. L. 


BBQSi 

Taking Honey.—How can the honey be taken 
from an old-fashioned straw be e-hive without destroy¬ 
ing the bees?—E. E. L. 

Drone Cells'—What is the cause of one of my 
new swarms making nothing but drone oells ? Itis in 
a bar-frame hive and is a fortnight old, and was 
driven.—A. D. M. 

Preventing Bees Stinging.—Coaid anyone in 
form me if there is anything which, rubbed on the 
skin, will prevent bees from stinging while taking 
their honey ? At a bee show at Nottingham the 
men that competed for prizes could do so without 
gloves or veils ; the bees clustered upon them till 
they could not see, but the bees appeared as if they 
could not sting.— Abner Tiiorpr. 


Hints about Transplanting.— Mulch¬ 
ing is excellent for newly-planted trees, but the 
work is often wastefully or injudiciously done. 
I saw the other day a pile of horse manure, 
enough to manure a square rod, heaped around 
a young Apple tree set last spring. The chances 
are that this tree will die, and “ killed by kind¬ 
ness” might appropriately be written on its 
label. Even if bo much manure does no harm, 


done at the time of planting or soon after. When 
growth has commenced pruning checks the roots 
and injures the tree. I have had the best 
success with young trees in cutting back to 
from three to six buds, enough to form a head 
according to the variety. Each bud would 
push strongly and become a vigorous branch the 
first season.—W. J. F., in Country Gentleman. 

Tomatoes for Profit. —We lately saw 
a method of growing Tomatoes which is sel¬ 
dom practised, and especially by amateurs, but 
which we think is the best and most profitable 
way of growing this now popular vegetable (or 
fruit, as some prefer to call it). Tne Tomatoes 
in question, which were growing in a span- 
roofed house 240 ft. long, were planted on 
narrow wooden stages erected near to the glass 
on each side of the house. On these stages had 
been placed about 6 in. thick of pure loam, and 
the plants had been planted in it 9 in. apart. 
All side shoots are kept pinched off, ana the 
main stems are trained up under the roof, so 
that in time the two rows of plants will meet 
at the top. From the axils of the leaves on tho 
main stems are produced large trusses of blooms 
(eventually fruit). The main stems of the 
plants in question were at the time of our visit 
about 5 ft. long and as thick as a good walking- 
stick, and which from top to bottom were bear¬ 
ing large trusses of fruit or bloom. This plan 
gives a good succession of ripe fruit, inasmuch 
as blooms are produced as the main stem 
advances, and as the fruit is removed, additional 
strength to the plants. Mr. Hawkins, of Haven 
Green, Ealing, in whose nurseries we saw the 
house of Tomatoes referred to, asserts that this 
is the best plan he has ever tried, as he can get 
double the weight of orop from a given space 
than by any other method. When this house 
of Tomatoes is in full bearing, it will present a 
sight worth going a day’s journey to see. 

London and International Horti¬ 
cultural Directory.— We should be greatly 
obliged by nurserymen and others aiding us in 
the compilation of this directory by furnishing 
lists of those occupied in the business of horti¬ 
culture within their respective districts, including 
important agricultural houses also. 
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A Gold Fern (Gymnognuuuia ilccompoaita). 


ganfc dwarf-growing plant; the farina which 
clothes the under sides of the fronds is neither 
gold nor silver, but pale sulphur-yellow. The 
fronds are usually about 6 in. long. It requires 
stove heat, and should be grown near the glass. 
G. luteo-alba is a handsome plant with told 
fronds, which aro dark green on the upper side, 
whilst below they are clothed with both silver 
and gold powder. G. peruviana.—This is very 
handsome when grown into a good specimen ; 
its fronds are broad and spreading—light green 
above and silvery white beneath.—G. peruviana 
argyrophylla. A very handsome variety, hav¬ 
ing broad spreading fronds, which are beautifully 
arched, and which measure upwards of 2 ft. in 


GOLD AND SILVER FERNS. 


These require more heat, as a rule, than can be 
afforded them in a greenhouse, and, where this 
can be given them, little is required beyond 
plenty of water, and shade. With the majority 
of these plants the gold or silver powder on the 
leaves is easily rubbed off; therefore water 
should not be administered to them through the 
syringe. Adiantum sulphurenm when properly 
grown, is a beautiful plant, the farina, which 
clothes the under-side of the pinnule, is of rich 
gold. In a corner of the greenhouse this plant 
thrives well, although it is not so free in its 
habit of growth as other kinds. A. Williamsi 
(the Golden 
Maiden • hair) 
is a handsome 

F lant with a 
ree habit, 
which thrives 
well in any 
shady green¬ 
house. All the 
above should 
be potted in 
good rough 
tibrouspeat, ad¬ 
ding to it some 
silver sand and 
a little chopped 
Sphagnum 
Moss, taking 
care that the 
drainage is 
ample and kept 
in working or¬ 
der. 

The genus 
Gymnogramrn a 
essentially con¬ 
sists of Gold 
and Silver 
Ferns, Although 
some few of its 
species are not 
so ornamented. 

They all require 
the temperature 
of astove. Some 
use loam in the 
soil for these 
plants ; but 
peat and sand 
forms the best 
compost. They 
like plenty of 
water at their 
roots ; but they 
must upon no 
account be 
watered over 
the fronds. Dur¬ 
ing winter they 
are apt to damp 
off, and there¬ 
fore care must 
be taken that 
the atmosphere 
is not too moist 
at that Beason. 

The following 
aro a few of the 
most distinct 
and desirable 
species and var¬ 
ieties : G. chry- 
sophylla is a 
broad-leaved maesivedooking plant, deep green 
on the upper side, but below covered with a 
thick coating of heavy golden coloured powder. 
The fronds grow from 10 in. to 20 in. long, 
and aro arched and spreading. G. chrysophylla 
Launcheana.—A variety of more vigorous growth 
than the preceding, producing longer, narrower, 
and more erect fronds It is not quite so liable 
to damp off in the winter as the last-named 
plant. G. decomposita, which we now illlustrate, 
is a variety of great beauty ; the farinose 
powder with which the under side of the frond 
and the stipes are dusted are bright sulphur 
yellow. It is a very elegant plant, which thrives 
in a stove temperature. G, aulphurea is an ele- 


leugth on well-grown specimens. The fronds 
are profusely clothed above and below with a 
white farinose powder. Upon no account must 
this plant be sprinkled with the syringe. It is 
one of the most beautiful of the silvery section. 
The various kinds of Cheilanthes are all extre¬ 
mely handsome. They should be potted in a 
mixture of peat and sand, with just a dash of 
sandy loam amongBt it, and the drainage must 
be good, for although the fronds should not be 
wetted, they enjoy a liberal supply of water at 
their roots. G. Boraigiana is one of the most 
beantiful little plants in cultivation. It requires 
a moderately warm greenhouse. The fronds 
grow from 3 in. to 6 in. high ; they have jet 


black stems ;the npper side is rich bright green, 
but that below is clothed with a thick golden 
yellow farina, with which the black marginal 
sort forms an elegant contrast. C. ar^entea 
forms a lovely companion to that previously 
named. Its stems are jet black, like polished 
ebony, and the total height of the plant varies 
from 3 in. to 6 in. Its fronds are clothed with 
a dense coating of whit^powder. It should be 
grown in a shady corner of the greenhouse, and 
not exposed to the sun. C. farinosa is a fine 
and handsome Fern, requiring stove heat. It 
attains a height of from I ft. to 2 ft. The stems 
are black, the fronds of a deep green above aud 
silvery beneath. Nothochkena Tams is an ex¬ 
tremely hand¬ 
some cool house 
Fern, of com¬ 
pact habit. The 
fronds attain a 
height of from 
12 in. to 18 in., 
the npper sire 
deep green, be- 
low clothe d 
with long white 
woolly scales, 
which, as the 
fronds attain 
age, change to a 
russet brown, 
the effect of the 
three colours 
being very plea¬ 
sing. N. lanu¬ 
ginosa is a tine 
greenhouse spe¬ 
cies, the fronds 
of which attain 
a height of 
about 6 in., 
sometimes a 
little more ; 
they are dark 
green on the 
upper surface, 
the under side 
being furnished 
with a dense 
coating of long 
silvery white 
wool. This is 
indeed a char¬ 
ming plant, 
which must not 
be allowed to 
get dry, or tho 
frond b will 
curl completely 
up, neither 
should they bo 
watered over¬ 
head. N. can- 
ariensis. — This 
is an excellent 
plant for the 
greenhouse Fer¬ 
nery, but it 
must not be 
watered over 
the fronds, i s 
leaves attain a 
height of nearly 
2 ft.; the up¬ 
per side deep 
green, the un¬ 
der side densely 
covered with 
large and long scales, which are of a bright 
coppery red. N. Marantic.—This is an exceed- 
iugly pretty plant, and forms a beautiful speci¬ 
men in tho cool Fernery; the fronds are from 6 in 
to 10 in. high, dark green above, but thickly 
clothed on the under side with large coppery- 
red scales. 


TRICOLOR PELARGONIUMS. 

These are popular both as pot plants and for 
beds, and would be much more extensively em¬ 
ployed in the latter capacity were it not for the 
fact that they are not so robust in habit and 
free in growth as the ronal kinds. They are 
both more difficult to obtain a stock of and to 
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keep in health during the winter. Mrs. Pollock 
is, perhaps, even now the most useful of the tri¬ 
color bedders, but it docs not keep well with 
the ordinary treatment which Pelargoniums get 
in winter time, and consequently comes out in 
spring in a debilitated condition, often requiring 
half the summer to re-establish itself in health. 
This is more especially the case with respect to 
plants which have been taken up and potted in 
the autumn. The rains and damp nights render 
them sappy, and, not becoming established be¬ 
fore winter sets in, they soon lose their leaves, 
and, unless very carefully handled, they damp 
off entirely. 

The best way to ensure a stock of healthy 
plants is to put in a batch of cuttings early in 
the summer, grow them on in a house or frame, 
getting them well established in 3-in. pots by 
the autumn. On very hot days they may be 
afforded a little shade for two or three hours, 
but from the middle of August they should get 
the full benefit of the 6un and air. 
They will thus make strong, sturdy plants, 
possessing a store of vitality which will carry 
them well on through the winter. 

The best place to keep them is on a shelf near 
the glass ia a light, dry house, and during the 
dull months they shouldonlyget enough wat er to 
keep them from flagging. Until March they 
should be kept as cool as possible, merely firing 
on cold, damp days, to promote circulation and 
expel the damp air. This is a necessary atten¬ 
tion, as they suffer acutely from a continuance of 
cold combined with a stagnant atmosphere. If 
thus treated they will come out in good con¬ 
dition, and, although they will perhaps have 
become somewhat devoid of leaf, they will start 
with the season, and will be ready to makegood 
growth when planted out. If in March they 
can be placed in a house where they get the 
benefit of a rise in the temperature for about 
six weeks, they will make larger and handsomer 
plants than they would otherwise do. In this 
case a shift into 4-in. pots will benefit them, giv¬ 
ing them a compost of loam, leaf-soil, and manure. 
They must, however, in no wise be stinted of 
air at this period, but may be shut up early and 
syringed on fine days, which will have the effect 
of increasing the root action, and will produce a 
corresponding effect upon the foliage. About 
the latter end of April remove them iuto a eold 
frame and gradually harden them off. One 
plant treated in this way will produce a greater 
effect than half-a-dozen autumn-struck cuttings. 

I do not approve of planting out the tricolors 
too early. They are not so vigorous in the root 
as most other kinds of bedding plants, and, con¬ 
sequently, do better if not put out until the 
ground gets warmed a little. Sometimes heavy 
rains during May sodden and chill the soil to 
such an exieat that the plants are much better 
in the pots. The soil, too, should be well 
prepared for their reception; an admixture of 
leaf mould, or the knockings out of pots, added 
to the ordinary garden earth, will suit them 
well. A hard, sour soil is fatal to them. When 
once a stock of tricolors is obtained it is easy 
enough to keep it up, but as they do not grow 
so strongly as other kinds, the process of 
working up a stock in the ordinary way from a 
few plants is rather tedious. When planted in 
the open ground they must needs take the 
weather as it comes ; and a cold, wet, or very 
parching summer will so stunt their growth, 
that but few cuttings are procurable. One of 
the best methods of increasing any particular 
kind is to plant the stock out in frames in a 
good, free, rich compost, preserving a good dis¬ 
tance from each plant. They should be put out 
early in April, and will then have a good long 
season for growth. As soon as there is a cut¬ 
ting to be got, 'take it off and insert it in the soil 
in the frame, if there be room, with the mother 
plauts ; or if not, in a frame prepared in the 
same manner. It will speedily root, and, 
starting strongly into growth, will soon furnish 
more cuttings, which are to be similarly treated. 
There arc several advantages accruing from this 
plan. In the first place, there is no waiting to 
get a batch to take off, no preparation of cut¬ 
ting pots needed, and there (are scarcely any 
losses from damping. The plants grow more 
strongly, as one is better enabled to regulate the 
atmosphere, and propagation is rendered easier 
aud more certain. 

In very hot weather a little shade may be 
given, and they should be supplied with plenty 
of moisture at the root. The sashes are to be 


kept on in cold weather, giving air constantly, 
but on warm nights they should be withdrawn 
entirely. It is really surprising what a stock 
may be worked up in this way ; and those who 
may have but a few plants of any kind which 
they would -wish to increase to any extent 
would do better to thus treat them than to 
plant them out in the ordinary manner. By 
the beginning of September it is advisable to 
pot them, as they then get rooted by the 
winter. The young plants will come up with 
good balls, and should be placed in pots suffi¬ 
ciently large to admit the roots. In a few days 
they will have made root, w hen they must be 
exposed to the sun and air, but not to the rains; 
in fact, it is as well to place them at once in 
an airy house, as if left out the damp nights 
cause them to keep on growing, whereas the 
object should be to harden the wood and foliage 
as much as possible. A damp atmosphtre in¬ 
duces flaccidity of the leaf, and renders them 
unable to withstand the vicissitudes of the 
winter months. 

Those taken up from the beds should be 
crammed into as small pots as possible ; and if 
they can be plunged into a gentle bottom-heat 
for a week or so it will much benefit them. 
These old plants are very apt to waste away in win¬ 
ter from want of root action. When thus treated, 
however, they form a fresh lot of fibre, which 
enables them better to stand the dark months 
These same old plants, if well attended to in the 
early part of the year, will furnish cuttings in 
early spring. It is, indeed, bt tter to cut them 
back, even if only for the purpose of making the 
remaining plants themselves more uniform and 
dwarf. The cuttings, if cut back to the old 
wood, will, if placed in a genial temperature, 
make good plauts the same season ; and the old 
plants, if kept near the glass and with the 
advantage of artificial heat, will break and form 
fine bushy material; they should, however, on 
no account be cut back unless they can receive 
the care described, as, if not thus treated, they 
are liable to die gradually away. In a cold 
house they fail to break again, owing to the 
torpidity of the root, which a low temperature 
induces. The cuttings should be inserted in 
3-in. pots and pkced upon a shelf in the full 
light ; no shading or coddling of any kind is 
necessary. They will then root fretly, and 
there will be no danger of damping. 

__B. W. S. 

5291. —Sensitive Plant. —Shift your Sen¬ 
sitive plant into large sixties, that is, pots about 
3 in. across the top, taking care to disturb the 
roots as little as possible, and when the plants 
are potted stand them in the shade for a few 
days until established. The soil should consist 
of half-yellow loam and the rest of peat and leaf 
soil, or of sharp sand and well decayed manure. 
Too much exposure to the full glare of the sun 
is undesirable, but shade is not an absolute 
essential. In potting have the pots quite clean, 
put in the bottom of each a piece of flat crock, 
and over that some smaller pieces, and finally 
a tiny piece of Moss. 

5104.—Striking Oleanders. — I have been 
very successful in striking Oleanders by taking 
a shoot (3 in. or 8 in. in length, removing a few 
of the bottom leaves, and putting them in a 
bottle of water with a few pieces of charcoal in 
it, plunging the bottle in some fermenting ma¬ 
terial in March or April.—R. G. F. 

5331.—Fuchsia Blooms Falling off.— 
The great heat, no doubt, has been the primary 
cause of your Fuchsia blooms falling. The 
Fuchsia is a cool-loving plant, and during hot 
weather likes a cool shady place where it can 
have ample moisture and plenty of air. Probably 
the change to a cooler temperature has brought 
its own remedy to your plant. As a rule we 
find Fuchsias soon lose their blooms when stood 
in the close atmosphere of a dwelling house.— 

1289.—Tree Mignonette for Winter. 
Your Mignonette has been treated altogether 
wrong. The place for it is in a sunny frame, 
with plenty of air ; in fact, the lights should be 
drawn off altogether for an hour every fine morn¬ 
ing aud evening. Plunge the pots in Cocoa-nut 
fibre or ashes, and leave air on all nights except 
when very cold or stormy. What you have is 
evidently spoiled, and the only way is to raise 
some more,—B. C. R. 


5311.—Passiflora not Blooming.— 
Keep the plant pretty dry for a time. This 
will generally induce flowers to appear. All 
strong gross fchoots should be pinched out at 
the points if they do not show flower at about 
18 in. from the main stem or rod.—B. C. R. 

5288.—Treatment of Young Ferna.— 
The seedlings should now be pricked out in 
clumps of six to a dozen together into other pots 
or pans, as they are presumably too small at 
present to be treated separately. Use fine sandy 
peat and good drainage for the present. When 
Btroug enough they must be pricked off and 
potted separately. As they gain strength use a 
little loam, increasing the quantity as the plants 
get larger, for all robust kinds, as Pteris, &c. 
After each removal they must be kept close for 
some days till established.—B. C. R. 

Amarantus salicifolius.— This is a 
beautiful plant for vase or table decoration at 
this time of the year. Its Reaves, which are 
slightly twisted, are rich orange aud scarlet, 
and droop in a graceful manner. The plants 
are easily grown where a light warm house or 
fram? can be given them. They lequire light 
rich soil, plenty of water at the roots and over- 



Gulden Amaranth (AmaruuLut salicifolius). 

head, and plenty of sun. They are often planted 
out in the London parks during summer with 
good effect. The seed should be sown in early 
spring. 

BUTTERFLY FLOWERS (SCHIZAN- 
TI1USES). 

As greenhouse annuals the Schizanthuses are 
unsurpassed in beauty, and they are, moreover, 
within the reach of every one who has the 
least ambition for plant growing. Half-a-dozen 
Schizanthuses or so in a greenhouse or conser¬ 
vatory from April onwards are about as pleasing 
objects as anyone could wish to possess ; the 
only difficulty (and it is one easily overcome) ia 
in being able to procure seeds true to name and 
selected with care from superior varieties. The 
seeds should, therefore, in all cases be got from 
a trustworthy source. 

From the beginning to the end of August is the 
best time during which to sow; or, what would be 
still better, to aim at a succession by making one 
sowing at the beginning and another at the end 
of that month. The seeds may be sown either 
in pots or pans, keeping each variety distinctly 
named, so that the requisite number of each 
may be potted when they are fit to be handled. 
Drain the pots or pans slightly, and cover the 
drainage with some rough material ; then fill up 
to within £ in. of the surface with any ordinary 
soil nearest at hand, and run a surface sprink- 
ling through a fine sieve ; press all moderately 
firm, and on this scatter the seeds thinly, and 
cover slightly with the sifted mould. If the 
soil be moist when used, aud the seed-pans be 
placed in a frame which is kept syringed and 
shaded, no watering w’ill be necessary before 
the seeds germinate—a process that soon takes 
place under favourable conditions. Gradually” 
inure the young seedlings to the light, and keep 
them close up to the glass to induce a sturdy 
habit of growth. 

These, like other rapid growing plants, 
require most attention when young ; for 
instance, if they are kept unnecessarily shaded 
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for a few hours, or are kept too far from the 
light, or are neglected in the seed-pans till they 
become lanky, or are debilitated for want of 
light and air, it is next to impossible to resusci¬ 
tate them. When seedlings are fit to be 
handled, prick them off into pans filled with 
soil composed of equal parts of loam and leaf- 
mould with a sprinkling of river sand, and keep 
them on tho shelf of a cold greenhouse till such 
time as they are strong enough to be potted. 
When this period has arrived, tip selection of 
soil in which to pot them will have to be con¬ 
sidered as well as the form which the plants are 
intended to assume. A compost in which 
Chrysanthemums or Fuchsias will grow will 
answer admirably, only it might be used a little 
poorer for the winter potting in order to induce 
a hardier and firmer texture of growth. Pots 
6 in. in diameter need not be exceeded for 
winter use, and the plants should have a cool, 
airy position with as little water as possible 
during the winter months. Previous to entering 
into other debails, the form of training Bhould 
be determined, in order that future operations 
may be directed towards the fulfilment of the 
object in view. Taking the habit of the plant 
into consideration, the bush form is the best 
mode of training that can be adopted, that of 
the pyramid or cone being the next most likely 
form to please those who have a leaning towards 
formality. 

Assuming, then, that the plants are esta¬ 
blished in 6-in. pots, and are placed in favourable 
winter quarters, those that are intended to be 
grown into handsome busheB should have their 
points pinched out when they are from 9 in. to 
12 in. high ; and, coiled round the rim of the 
pit and pegged down, little growth will of 
course take place during the winter—the less 
the better—till after the turn of the year, when 
they may be potted on into 9-in. pots, using a 
compost consisting of loam, leaf-mould, and 
rotten manure in such a condition that it can be 
rubbed to pieceawith thefingersandincorporated 
with the soil. The young shoots will now have 
grown a few inches in height, and an upright 
stake painted green should be placed to each. 
It is not necessary at starting to train each 
shoot in a pjrpendicular direction, for whilst 
the shoot is fastened to the stake at its base, its 
point should be inclined either in an oblique 
or downward direction, so that each shoot may 
in turn produce a number of other shoots to 
furnish a handsome specimen. This can be 



Ku'tcrfly Flower (flehl/an'.hus). 


done as soon as ehoots enough have been formed 
upon which to operate. 

For specimens of any size, the final shift need 
not exceed a pot 12 in. in diameter, and if the 
soil be rich and open and ordinary attention 
bs given, every stake will be covered by tho 
end of April, and any training attempted later 
vould detract from the natural form of the 
plant, except just tying in a stray or straggling 
rhoot. Other forms of training are managed on 


a similar principle, the only difference being in 
the shape alone. Willows inserted at the sides 
! of the pot, pulled together in the shape of a 
balloon, and fastened about the middle to a wire 
hoop, in order to keep them in shape, make a 
good foundation, provided the after-training 
is not overdone. The one thing to be kept in 
view throughout in the cultivation of these 
plants is to pay strict attention to minute 
matters, te keep them always while growing 
close to the glass, with abundance of air, bat 
sheltered from draughts or cutting winds. As 
regards varieties, selected forms of retusns and 
retusus albus are not easily surpassed ; they 
make excellent plants for hanging baskets.— 


FLOWERS OF THE WEEK. 

We propose henceforward to have notes on the 
flowers in beauty about the time of going to 

ress, and shall be obliged to any readers who, 

aving new, rare, old-fashioned, or particularly 
well-grown things, will send us a few specimens, 
wrapped in oil-paper, tinfoil, or similar material 
to keep them fresh. Where such material is not 
at hand, fresh Ivy or Spinach leaves will 
answer well. Dry cotton wool should never 
be used, as it spoils the flowers. This week 
we commence with— 

The Early Gladioli (G. Colvillei and 
its white variety).—These are especially valu¬ 
able for cutting, the white variety being much 
prized in Covent Garden, where it may now be 
seen in plenty. The bulbs may be bought for 
Is. 6d. per doz. and require to be planted any 
time from December to March in well-manured 
soil ; afterwards they will take care of them¬ 
selves. 

Snapdragons (Antirrhinums)—Just open¬ 
ing their blossoms ; the best kinds being those 
with soft self colours. The striped and spotted 
ones are not nearly so effective. Now is a good 
time to take cuttings of choice kinds or to sow 
seed to produce plants for next year. 

Deutzia soabra.—A hardy shrnb bearing 
racemes of pure white double flowers about the 
size of Hatchelor’s Buttons. An excellent plant 
for a warm border. It grows 0 ft. high in good 
soil. 

Virginian Stock.— Too well known to 
require comment further than that we have 
noticed some greatly improved varieties lately, 
both as regards colour and size of flower. 

Pinks in quantity ; a beautiful rose-coloured 
one from Mr. Veitch at Exeter is especially 
good. 

Pansies. —These are still sheets of blossom 
in Mr. Cannell’a nursery at Swanley, notwith¬ 
standing the hot weather and the dry soil of the 
district. 

Azaleas. —Fresh blooms of the hardy kinds 
are still to be gathered on the Hampshire 
hills. 

Oeanothus Gloire de Versailles.— 

Beautiful trusses of Speedwell like flowers of a 
lavender colour. An excellent plant for walls. 
The flowers may be cut from the plant without 
hesitation, as it will caute the shoots to break 
out and flower again later on. 

Rosy Yarrow (Achillea asplenifolia).— A 
good hardy plant for supplying cut flowers ; 
grows anywhere. 

Godetias. —These are among the most 
skowy of the annuals now in flower. They 
need deep moist soil, and the blooms should be 
cut off as soon as they fade. The seed should 
be sown at the end of August in deep, well- 
drained soil, or in boxes or pots, to be trans¬ 
planted in March. Seed sown in March will 
also produce a grand display. Viscarias, 
Clarkias, &c., which require the same treatment, 
are also very gay just now. 

The Gape Orinum (Crinum capense).— 
A bold Lily-lik© flower, quite hardy in southern 
counties or under a south wall in less favourable 
localities 

Spiraea palmata —A fine herbaceous 
plant with pea-green Palm-like leaves and 
spreading plumes of deep rosy blossoms; one of 
the best plants in bloom at this season. 

Campanulas. —At Cannell’s a bed of the 
double Campanula persicifolia is very fine, the 
plants indeed are almost overcome with bloom. 


No better plant than this can be grown where 
bouquet flowers are in request. They are quite 
equal to Gardenias, and are snowy white. The 
tirfted Harebell (C. caespitosa) comes in clusters 
of drooping bells from Scotland, and the Vase 
Campanula (C. turbinata) has cup-shaped 
transparent flowers in various shades of colour. 

Everlasting Peas are beautiful every¬ 
where, and we have plenty of blooms of the 
brick-coloured one named Lathyrusrotundifolius, 
a dwarf kind suitable for low walls or fenoes, or 
for falling over roots or stones. 

The Flame Nasturtium (Tropseolum 
speciosum) is a brilliant flower. We have strings 
of it sent us, 4 ft. or 5 ft. long, studded with 
fire-coloured blossoms. It wants a cool, moist 
place. 

Tropaeolum Hunter!.—The best dwarf 
Nasturtium we have seen. It grows 4 in. 
high in perfect round balls of dark green foliage 
and brilliant crimson blossoms. We saw a bed 
of it at Cannell’s. 

French Marigolds.— All who have town 
gardens should grow a few of these. They 
grow quickly in any ordinary soil, and yield a 
variety of blossoms which are very showy, and 
do not seem to care for a little dust and smoke. 
They are easily raised from seed in March and 
April. 

Zinnias.— The hot weather just suits these 
whero they have got deep soil to grow in. In 
some gardens they are becoming showy. The 
worst of them is they want heat to raise them 
in spring. 

Pelargoniums.— At Swanley, Pelargo¬ 
niums make a fine blaze both in the houses and 
out-of-doors. The hot weather does not im¬ 
prove their colours, but they are very brilliant. 
We counted on some trusses of double and 
single zonals from 30 to 40 flowers, each as largo 
as a crown-piece. The double Ivy-leaved kinds 
are remarkably good, especially Sarah Bern¬ 
hardt, La France, Beauty of Lyons, Mr*. 
Cannell, Madame Crousse, and Gloire de 
Orleans. A white zonal named Eureka beats 
all the whites we have seen before, and it is said 
to be'well adapted for winter blooming. Any one 
wishing to make a selection of kinds has now 
a good opportunity oi doing so. 

Fuchsia Earl of Beaoonsfleld is one 
of the noblest in its class. Its flowers are 
showy, and seem to defy the hot weather better 
than most of their companions. 

Begonias of the tuberous-rooted section are 
just at their best, and any one who goes to 
Swanley may see a house 160 ft. long full of 
them. Two kinds, named respectively Glorious 
and Graceful, are well adapted for basket cul¬ 
ture. A packet of good seed sown in soring 
will produce quite a collection of good kinds. 

Tall Larkspurs (Delphiniums).—These 
are very fine everywhere, both the double aud 
single kinds. When out of bloom they will be 
cut down, and the plants will make new growth 
and flower again in the autumn. A good variety 
of these may be raised from a packet of seed 
sown in spring, but the best named sorts must 
be purchased from a good nursery. Where they 
are planted among shrubs with light-coloured 
foliage they have a good effect. 

The old White and Yellow Lilies are 
now very showy. 


Mr. Riches, of Tooting.— Seeing an ad¬ 
vertisement in Gardening of summer-blooming 
Chrysanthemums by J. F. Riches, Tooting, 
Surrey, I wrote to Mr. Riches, asking for lowest 
price for 50 plants, and in due course received 
a reply stating he would be glad to forward 50 
plants for 10s. The same day I sent a postal 
note for the amount (10s.) for the 50 Chrysan¬ 
themums (this was sent six weeks ago). I re¬ 
gret to say I have neither received the plants 
nor any communication from him, although I 
have written twice about them. Can you assist 
me at all in the matter, as it is very annoying ? 
— J. L. Harkness. [We regret to say that we 
have had other letters to the same effect, that 
Mr. Riches makes no reply to our enquiries, 
and that we have stopped his advertisements. 

To Destroy Big Weeds on Lawns.— 
A thimbleful of Watson's lawn sand placed in 
the crown of the weed will kill it effectually. 
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I have tried this with Plantains, Dandelions, &c., 
Lawn sand is excellent for Grass too, only it is 
rather expensive for a large lawn.—A. B. T. 


ROSES. 

Manures for Roses. -Roses are high livers 
and like food in plenty ; a meagre diet will not 
answer the demands of a fine Rose. Of all 
animal manures, that from the cow seems to be 
best adapted to the wants of the Rose, but the 
manure, from whatever animal it may be, 
should be xvell rotted or decomposed, and be 
well incorporated in the soil. Thin turf from 
au old pasture, well decayed and mixed with 
the manure, several times turned, is one of the 
best of Rose fertilisers; another good one is 
composed of one part Peruvian guano, three of 
decayed turf, and six of cow manure, all well 
mixed and made fine. The turf should be from 
some rich old pasture, just thick enough to 
embrace the main part of the grass roots. Pig 
manure, soot, and wood ashes are each and all 
good when applied as top-dressing and well 
worked into the soil. Soapsuds are excellent 
fertilisers and renovators, applied to root and 
branch. Solutions of guano and other manures 
in water are excellent, and are generally best 
applied at night or just before rain. If applied 
to the roots at any other time the top Boil 
should be removed, making a sort of basin 
around the stem, the liquid poured in, and the 
soil returned; in this way no crust forms on 
the surface. 

Roses by Post or Rail.—I have not 
seen any answer to a query asked on this sub¬ 
ject, and as I am very successful in sending 
flowers to town, I give directions for packing. 
Roses weigh so much that, unless the postage is 
no object, it is best to send them by rail. The 
best article to pack Roses in is a hamper j mine 
are 12 in. by 7 in. and 6 in. deep. I place a 
iece of brown or grey paper at the top and 
ottom, leaving the sides uncovered. Gather 
the Roses late at night or before 7 a.m. Have 
a basin of water near at hand, and put them in 
as fast as you pick them. Take an old news¬ 
paper, and tear it into pieces just large enough 
to wrap round the stalks. Put the heaviest 
Roses in layers at the bottom, two or three 
together with a piece of the paper soaked in 
water round them. I find two layers of the 
largest Roses, such as Paul N6ron, John Hop- 
er, &c., about half fill the hamper, and then 

pack the Tea and lighter Roses on the top 
and between, always using the wet paper and 
taking care they are so packed that they can¬ 
not be shaken about, even if the hamper iB 
turned upside down. The same course can be 
ursued in posting them, only the hamper must 
e put in a bag, as the authorities refuse wet 
baskets ; and instead of the thick paper above 
and below it is better to put oil-skin or water¬ 
proof cloth.—A. B. T. 

5329.— Mildew on Roses.— Roses often 
are mildewed from being planted in a wet, 
heavy soil, with the surface hard and close 
from much treading. If the ground be well 
drained and the surface often stirred, mildew 
will seldom give much trouble. When it does, 
dust flowers of sulphur over the affected parts 
as soon as it makes its appearance.—E. H. 

5290.— Roses near Town.— Roses ought 
to do fairly well in the position you named— 
a garden near London, looking south—but per- 
haps the soil is at fault. The recent excessive 
heat has also been most trying for Roses, in 
some places nearly scorching the foliage, and 
breedingthrips and spider. Strong and frequent 
syringings of water are good for the foliage. 
No doubt Roses would do very well in a pit or 
greenhouse if the plants could have plenty of 
air and moisture. Possibly the protection 
which glass would afford to the foliage would 
be of great service, as the smoke would in 
such a case bo less destructive.—A. 


53 1 4. — Applying Soot and Lime to a 
Garden.— Soot or Dme applied to soil during 
the autumn or winter months will not then exer¬ 
cise any very destructive effect upon insects, 
as most of these are then either dormant or in 
the form of eggs. It is when just springing 
into active life that the dressings should be ap- 
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plied, and then we find it is most efficacious 
when strewn lightly on the surface in the even¬ 
ings, when the insects are seeking for food. Fol¬ 
lowed up on favourable evenings and applied 
in the form of dust, fresh and killing, it will 
get rid of the slugs wholesale. Good dressings 
worked into the soil may help to check wire- 
worms, but not largely surface-working vermin. 
—A. D. _ 


FRUIT. 

The Fruit Crops —Correspondents with 
opportunities of observing the state of the fruit 
crops in market gardens and orchards, or over 
some extent of country, will oblige the 
editor of Gardening by sending a few words 
on the prospects of the various kinds. We 
particularly desire information as to the kinds 
that have best withstood the severities of recent 
winters. 

The Selection of Young Fruit Trees. 

In ordering young fruit trees from a nursery, 
there i3 considerable advantage in being first in 
the field—the early planter has the pick of the 
stock ; and although a respectable nurseryman 
never knowingly sends out bad trees, yet there 
are degrees of goodness even in things of fair 
average quality. In the selection of young trees 
for walls, or any position where a blank would 
be objectionable, whether maidens or trained 
trees are chosen, none but those worked on 
good, sound, healthy stocks should be planted, 
and the eye and judgment requires some edu¬ 
cating to tell which trees are likely to turn out 
best under given circumstances. As a rule, 
small, spindly stocks do not make long-lived 
trees, even if in their early life they have a 
clean, healthy appearance. Strength and sub¬ 
stance are necessary in a stock that is expected 
to carry a fully developed tree and to support 
it when heavily laden with fruit. The recruiting 
officer, before he passes a youth into the ranks 
of the army, takes the measure of his chest, as 
a guarantee that he possesses the necessary 
stamina to enable him to perform his duties. In 
like manner, a strong, stout stock, if otherwise 
healthy, is of more importance to a fruit tree 
than is sometimes supposed or allowed for.—H. 

Strawberries in Pots.— These should 
stand thinly in some open situation where they 
can receive as much sunshine as possible, re¬ 
moving all runners and weeds. If by any chance 
worms find their way into the pots, a good 
watering with lime-water will dislodge them 
without injuring the plants ; this is an evil 
which ought, how T ever, to be guarded against 
either by setting the pots on beds of ashes or 
on some other impervious substance. Two or 
three good waterings with liquid manure will, 
when the pots are filled with roots, be beneficial 
at intervals of a week or so, but it must not be 
continued too late in autumn, especially if the 
plants be intended for early forcing, or it may 
excite their crowns too much, and so delay that 
maturation which is so essential to the pro¬ 
duction of a good crop of fruit.—H. 

Late Gooseberries and Currants.— 
I find medium-sized Gooseberries, with a firm 
and rather thick skin, to be the best for hanging 
late, as the large thin-skinned varieties that are 
preferred during the ordinary Gooseberry season 
are sure to split during heavy rains ; the sweet 
kinds when over-ripe also lose their flavour, and 
are decidedly surpassed by those which, when 
moderately ripe, have a sharp acid flavour. Red 
and White Currants are also both very useful, 
for although as a rule the flavour of the white 
kind is preferred, the mixture of the two has a 
pretty effect, the red variety being very bright 
under artificial light, Although they may be 
preserved on ordinary bushes by means of 
netting, they are best on walls with a north 
aspect, on which few crops are more prolific or 
certain, and in such positions they can be easily 
protected from birds. We usually plant them 
about 3 ft. apart, and train up the required 
number of shoots about 6 in. apart, spurring 
them in quite closely in winter. During summer 
the shoots of the Currants are pinched in to 
three or four leaves, for if left at full length the 
foliage at the base of the shoots gets overgrown 
and falls off, whereby the keeping quality of the 
fruit is injured. When once the trees are fully 
furnished with spurs they only require an 
annual pruning of the simplest kind, and, let 
the season be what it may, I have never known 


those on walls to fail in producing an abundant 
crop. Of Gooseberries we find the Warrington, 
Rumbullion, and Smooth Yellow, and of 
Currants the red and white Dutch and 
Warner’s Grape to answer best.—H. G. 

5286.— Vines Mildewed —In this case 
if the door opening at the east end is not the 
cause of the mildew it doubtless accelerates 
its progress, as it is often caused by cold cur¬ 
rents. Cannot the door be placed at the west 
end, and the eastern opening be closed ? Great 
care should also be exercised in the ventilation, 
as mildew is frequently generated in a close, 
stuffy atmosphere.—E. H. 

5237.— Vines in Pots on Landing.— 
Two Vines may be grown on the landing in 
question. I should prefer for the purpose 
Foster’s Seedling, which is a white Grape of 
the Sweetwater type. The pots should not be 
less than 12 in. in diameter. The Vines should 
be placed in position early in spring before the 
buds burst. Pot in turfy loam well enriched 
with crushed bones. Keep the soil moist, using 
liquid manure occasionally after the Grapes are 
set. The laterals should be pinched one or two 
joints beyond the bunches, and not permitted 
to extend beyond one leaf from that point.— 
E. H. 

5300.—Melons Rotting off.— Imperfect fertilisa¬ 
tion is most likely the cause. They have perhaps been 
kept too moist and close. Try a drier atmosphere when 
the fruits are setting.—E. II. 

5254.—Fruit Trees for North andWest.-o« 
the north walls plant Plums and Morello Cherries, with 
a May Duke or two, filling up the spaces between with 
Red and White Currants: Pears will do well on the 
west aspect, ns will al9o Plums and the early Cherries. 
—E. 11. 

5318 — Figr Tree not Fruiting, rrobably the Fig 
is a strong-growing kind that requires more exposure 
to mature its wood than can be had under the Peaches. 
The Brown Turkey would fruit well in such a position. 
Keep the young shoots very thin, pinching all growths 
left when five leaves have been made.—E. II. 


VEGETABLES. 


GOOD KING HENRY. 

Loudon, in his “ Encyclopedia of Gardening/’ 
gives the following description of, and cultural 
directions for, the above :— 

“Wild Spinach (Chenopodium Bonus 
Henricus). 

The wild Spinach is an indigenous peren¬ 
nial, common by waysides in loamy soils. 
The stem rises H ft. high, is round and smooth 
at the base, but upwards it becomes grooved and 
angular. The leaves are large, alternate, trian¬ 
gular, arrow-shaped, and entire on the edge. 
The whole plant, but especially the stalks, is 
covered with minute transparent powdery par¬ 
ticles. 

“ Use. —While young and tender, the leaves 
are used as a substitute for Spinach, for which 
purpose, Curtis observes, it is cultivated in 
Lincolnshire in preference to the garden sort. 
Withering observes that the young shoots, 
peeled and boiled, may be eaten as Asparagus, 
which they resemble in flavour. 

“Culture, —The plant may bo propagated by 
dividing the roots, or the seed may be sown in 
March or April in a small bed. In the course 
of the following September, in showery weather, 
the seedlings are transplanted into another bed, 
which has been deeply dug, or rather trenched, 
to the depth of l.j ft., the roots being long and 
striking deep, while at the same time they are 
branched, so that each plant should have 12 in. or 
15 in. of space. Next season the young shoots, 
with their leaves and tops, are cut for use as 
they spring up, leaving perhaps one head to each 
plant to keep it in vigour. The bed continues 
productive in this way for many successive 
years. The first spring cutting may be got some¬ 
what earlier by taking the precaution of cover¬ 
ing the bed with any sort of litter during the 
severity of winter.—(Neill).” G. F. B. 

Cherlton , Hants, 


Kitchen Gardening: Made Easy.— 
Let me start this week with the Strawberry, 
the land for which I have deeply trenched and 
well manured, and, before planting, it will be 
well trodden down; my favourite time for 
planting is the first week m August. I plant at 
2£ ft. apart all ways, using plants that have 
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been layered in pots ; they therefore feel no 
check. They are the produce of pot grown plants 
that have been selected and marked with a X» 
showing that they bore good potfuls of fruit, so 
that our stock is always improving. The first 
yoar the fruit has only quality to recommend it, 
the second, and last, quantity. By the first 
week in August, as soon as the Strawberries are 
picked, we cut the runners close off with a 
spade, rake all the land, set the line, and plant, 
with a crowbar, Watts’ Excelsior Broccoli. 
When they begin to grow, we keep the hoe or 
cultivator at work, in order to keep down weeds 
and the surface of the soil open. In April and 
May we cut Broccoli to our heart's content, and 
the land in June comes in for Celery. The 
trenches are taken out 4 ft. apart, and the plants 
are set in double lines. The usual earthing up 
is carried on ; of course the soil is all loose, out, 
unfortunately, the crop stands so long that 
March sets in before the Celery is cleared away. 
When ofT the ground we take lime and malt 
dust in equal quantities, and give the land a 
thorough dressing ; again the cultivator is used 
instead of the spade; and [in the first week in 
April we plant Potatoes, thus growing Straw-1 
berries, Broccoli, Celery, and Potatoes without 
digging the ground.—R. G. 

Notes about Lettuces.— Some of the 
best Lettuces I have ever had have been grown 
on the ridges between the rows of early Celery, 
thus proving that depth of soil will, in a great 
measure, compensate for the disadvantages of 
an elevated position on a porous soil during a 
dry season. Of course, a little mulch laid 
round the plants has kept the surface cool and 
checked evaporation. All Cos and most 
Cabbage Lettuces are better for being tied up 
a few days before they are required for use. 
Tying up seems to impart a greater amount of 
crispness to Lettuces, even when it may not be 
necessary to do so for the purpose of blanching. 
Two indispensable varieties for sowing during 
August are the Black-seeded Brown or Bath 
Cos and Wheeler’s Tom Thumb Cabbage. In 
sowing now, the most open situation should be 
selected, and the land should be well prepared. 
The best plan is to sow in drills, 12 in. apart, 
and, if the weather is dry, thoroughly soak the 
drills with water just previous to sowing the 
seeds, without wetting the intermediate spaces, 
and eover the seeds Jightly with some of the 
dry soil from the edges of the drills, if it has 
bsen well broken up and pulverised. The next 
sowing, which will in the majority of situa¬ 
tions be made about the end of August, should 
be on some elevated or slightly raised border 
sloping to the south, backed up with a hedge 
or some temporary screen if possible. Lettuce 
plants in damp situations suffer much both 
from the natural decay engendered by the 

f iresence of too much moisture and the greater 
iability to injury from frost; and there is 
always great difficulty in such situations in 
keeping snails and slugs at bay. There is 
nothing better to get rid of the latter pest 
than a sprinkling of sifted coal-ashes run 
through a £-in. sieve, just sufficient to cover 
the surface, and it is equally effective against 
worms coming out at night and drawing the 
plants back with them into their holes. 
Nothing of a soft slimy nature that crawls 
over the earth’s surface will willingly face 
their sharp jagged edges, and they may be 
used freely among young growing crops in 
autumn and spring with beneficial effects in 
other ways ; besides guarding the plants from 
insects’ attacks, they attract the rays of the 
sin, keep the soil from baking, or its poreu 
becoming sealed up after heavy rains, and 
tsnd to check any bad effects from too much 
water lodging round the stems or collars of 
the plants, and I would strongly advise any¬ 
one who has had much trouble with slugs to 
sprinkle coal-ashes amongst all their young 
crops. They will be found both a good and 
cheap remedy, and one that is aways available. 
-E. H. 

Thinning Parsley.— It is a good plan to { 
leave Parsley to prove itself before finally thin¬ 
ning it out; then all the infirm and less curled 
varieties should be thinned out, and only the 
best retained. Some prefer to sow Parsley 
broad-cast in a seed-bed, and transplant it into 
rows afterwards; they contend that not only 
will the strain be truer to character, but that it 
will come better owing to being transplanted. 


There may be something in this, but so also is 
there in the assertion of those who disapprove 
of transplanting, viz., that it causes the Parsley 
to run sooner to seed ; for this reason those who 
wish to save seeds of rather good strains of 
Parsley should transplant the stock intended 
for seed. The soil best suited for Parsley is a 
light sandy loam on a rather dry bottom, 
enriched with a liberal dressing of farmyard 
manure, charred refuse, burnt earth, and soot. 
All might be applied if available, and if 
not, one or more of the stimulants named. 
Charred refuse, rough wood - ashes, and 
soot suit Parsley admirably The leaves and 
stems run up with extraordinary vigour, and 
curl with a prodigality of verdure and size in 
such a mixture as to render Parsley jw unlike as 
anything well could be the common Parsley 
seen in ordinary gardens. A loose surface is 
also favourable to its free growth. 

524 1 .— Gathering? Rhubarb.— There is 
no vegetable with which I am acquainted that 
feels the effect of bad treatment more than 
Rhubarb, which if pulled hard in the early 
part of the season will not yield half the 
quantity of stalks during the year that it 
would have done had it been allowed to get a 
little older before commencing to pull. It is no 
uncommon thing to hear proprietors say there 
is plenty of Rhubarb in the garden if the 
gardener would only send it in. No doubt many 
vegetables, such as Peas, Beans, Cabbage, &c., 
are allowed to remain too long in the garden, 
but Rhubarb is an exception. There should be 
let remain three leaves in different stages of 
development on every single crown. If Rhubarb 
is required for forcing the preceding winter, it 
should not be pulled after the end of June. 
Rhubarb should always be cut instead of pulled, 
asjis commonly done, for if you pulled a leaf 
and carefully examined the base of the footstalk, 
ou would observe a number of Btrings or tissues 
roken off, and many of them protruding from 
i in. to i in. They are, therefore, broken off 
the same dopth in the neck of crown, if I may 
call it by that name, which causes an unneces¬ 
sary wound. It may just as well be cut above 
the white semi-circle junction, which is of no 
use whatever for cooking purposes, and thus 
spare your plants from unnecessary mutilation. 
—0. P. 

Earthing up Late Celery.— In reten¬ 
tive soils Celery often suffers considerably from 
damp ^lodging in and around the hearts after 
being earthed up, and in some places many 
plants are useless from this cause. This is in 
many ways annoying, for if reliance could be 
placed upon the whole crop keeping in good 
condition, less might be planted in order to en¬ 
sure a good supply, ana the land thus saved 
might be profitably occupied with something 
else. The best way which J have ever found of 
obviating or checking this tendency to decay is 
to plant on the surface, and blanch with ashes, 
burnt earth, or old spent tan, first tying the 
plants carefully up, and then placing the ashes 
or whatever material is used around and 
amongst the plants and ridge, pressing it round 
them with the hand. Besides reserving the 
crop from premature decay ashes keep the slugs 
and snails at a distance, and during severe 
weather less covering will suffice to keep out 
frost.—H. 

Green Tops of Peas for Soups and 
Flavouring- —Any one who has spare seeds 
of Peas may turn them to good account by sow¬ 
ing them thickly in boxes under glass, in 
succession, doing the autumn and winter. The 
young tops should be cut off for use when about 
4 in. or 5 in. high.—H. 

5304.—How to Manage Cucumbers. 
—It is not often needful in the culture of Cucum¬ 
bers to thin the fruit, but it is absolutely needful 
to thin the branches, which should never be 
allowed to become a thicket. Ab the plants 
grow at first, stop the main shoots at 2 ft. in 
length, then as the side shoots show fruit pinch 
out the point just beyond a fruit, and continue 
to do so. Still the plants will become too 
dense, and therefore some side shoots must be 
taken out altogether. When plants are thus 
kept properly thinned, there is rarely too much 
fruit. Still, if specially long fruits for exhibition 
are wanted, the plants should not be permitted 
to carry more than three or four large fruits 
at the same time, and the others may be cut 


out as soon as the most promising ones have 
| been selected to retain. For ordinary domestic 
consumption a strong plant may carry some 
eight or nine fruits at once.—A. 

5293.—Keeping* Potatoes for Exhibi¬ 
tion. —There is no better method by which 
newly-lifted Potatoes may be kept fresh and 
bright ready for exhibition than by storing 
them in clean, dry sawdust in boxes. We have 
found common herring boxes lined with paper 
very suitable for this purpose, as each one will 
hold three or four dozen good sized tubers. Put 
a thin layer of .sawdust in the bottom of the 
box, then upon that put a layer of Potatoes ; 
fill around and over these with more sawduBt, 
and continue to add other layers of tubers as 
desired. Cover with 1 in. of sawdust finally. 
The boxes, if not too full, may be stood one 
upon the other. Fix a card, having the name 
of the sort written upon it, on to the outside 
of the box. Lift the tubers only when dry, 
and handle with all possible care.—A. I). 

5293. — Liquid Manure for Leeks. — Liquid 
manure made from guano is equal, if not superior, to 
all others, and is easily made, cleanly in its application, 
and rapid in its operation. Use it weak and often, or 
Bay place two pounds of guano in a barrel (33 gallons) of 
water, and Boak well once a week.—E. H. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


LILY OF THE VALLEY. 

This universal favourite delights in partial 
shade and moisture, and in a rich light soil 
that can be readily permeated by its fibrous 
roots. Naturally it is found growing in the 
valley sheltered by a cliff, and in the forest 



luxuriating under trees, from both of which 
positions we may glean something respecting 
its requirements. 

Culture. —As to the best system of culti¬ 
vation for this Lily, as is the case with all kin¬ 
dred subjects, there are various modes of treat¬ 
ment advocated by different cultivators — some 
holding that a poor soil favours the production 
of flowers, while others believe it little short of 
sacrilege to disturb established plantations — 
and as long as they produce abundant and satis - 
factory blooms extending over several yearr, 
with liberal surface-dressings and thinning on t 
of the shoots, nothing can be gained by disturb¬ 
ing them. Upon the other hand, our Continen¬ 
tal neighbours, either by superior skill, soil, 
or climate, or the whole combined, have 
thoroughly eclipsed us in the culture'ofjthisplant, 
and attained a well-merited .celebrity for mag¬ 
nificent clumps which are annually imported m 
great numbers, and which are far superior to 
our own for early forcing, the necessary ripen¬ 
ing being accelerated by increased warmth of 
olimate ; nevertheless, these advantages are not 
the sole cause of superiority of development of 
the Lily of the Valley, and need not deter us 
from persevering in our attempts at improved 
culture, for wo have numerous proofs tlat 
Lilies of a superior character can be cultivati d 
in our own gardens. It is bo simple and acconr - 
modating in its habit as to succeed in almost 
any kind of soil, the depth of which is not tf 
much consequence, so long as an uninterrupted 
supply of nourishment and moisture is afforded 
throughout the growing period. 

Situation.—The best situation in whieh 
to plant it is where it will receive partial 
shelter and shade, either from wall, fence, or 
trees ; at the same time I would mention that I 
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have found it advantageous to have a plantation 
of Lilies of the Valley upon a south aspect for 
the sake of earliness and producing them in suc¬ 
cession, for by this means blooms may be 
gathered a fortnight or three weeks earlier, par¬ 
ticularly under shady walls, and with liberal 
surface-dressings of rotten manure, and an abun¬ 
dant Bupply of moisture throughout active 
growth. The chief point to guard against in 
such an aspect is frost, which is so destructive 
to the blooms, as they appear simultaneously 
with the leaves. I have found placing a few 
Spruce or other evergreen branches sparsely 
over the beds a very efficient protection ^gainst 
frost, and such a course of treatment will also 
be found beneficial in affording shelter and en¬ 
couraging growth. I give the preference to a 
soft, loamy soil well enriched with rotten .ma¬ 
nure. At the same time I have seen fine Lilies 

{ >rown upon rather heavy loam. In preparing 
oam of this texture for the reception of the 
plants, it will be greatly benefited by a liberal 
admixture of leaf-soil and sharp sand; what¬ 
ever the nature of the soil, it should be mode¬ 
rately firm before planting. 

Planting.—The best time to plant is early 
in autumn, immediately after the foliage decays, 
dividing and selecting the crowns singly. For 
permanent beds that are likely to remain for 
several years without being disturbed, they may 
be planted 2 in. or even 3 in. apart, as they do 
not become so Boon crowded as to require thin¬ 
ning out. Cover the surface after planting with 
1 in. or 2 in. of rotten manure, bearing in mind 
that thorough maturity can only be insured by 
repeated applications of water—manure water 
being the most exhilarating. Treated thus with 
annual surface • dressings of manure, the beds 
will keep in good condition for years, and pro¬ 
duce fine blossoms in abundance. When the 
plants become crowded with shoots they should 
be thinned out or, better still, lifted and re¬ 
planted, for weakly, abortive crowns tend only 
to retard vigorous development. 

Forcing.—In order to grow strong clumps 
of this Lily for forcing, the general treatment 
may be exactly the same aB that just recorded, 
except that the crowns should be more carefully 
selected, so as to insure greater uniformity ; 
and planting'in small, isolated clumps, varying 
in the number of single crowns, according to 
the sizes of the plants required, from eight, ten 
or twelve single crowns closely together, will 
make handy clumps for pots, and these should 
not be disturbed for three years after planting, 
by which time they will have made vigorous 
bushes ; if potted up in October and allowed 
to become gradually established before they are 
placed in heat, they will be found to force 
freelv and to produce an abundance of their de¬ 
lightful blooms. These clumps may stand at a 
distance apart of 8 in. to 10 in., so as to allow 
perfect freedom of growth ; at the Bame time 
the crowns may be planted close together in 
patches to suit the convenience of those who 
prefer to lift in tufts and bring them forward 
in boxes, or even place them on the bed of a 
forcing pit; besides, they are more convenient, 
and can be treated more judiciously as to 
hardening off, &c. Complaints are often made 
of the difficulty experienced during mid-winter 
in getting this Lily to start into growth, and I 
have frequently seen batches of it stand for 
months in heat without evincing the slightest 
sign of starting—but these were unprepared, 
immature roots, which would be worthless at 
any reason. I find that the general vigour of 
this Lily is retarded by anything like hard forc¬ 
ing ; neither is it required, as they will start 
into growth in a dark, close house—either Mush¬ 
room-house or shaded pits or frames answering 
equally well—plunging the pots, and covering 
the crowns, to a depth of 4 in. or 5 in., with 
leaf-soil, Cocoa-nut fibre, or other light ma¬ 
terial. Left thus in a temperature of 50? to 
55°, the shoots will soon appear above the soil, 
when they should be removed and gradually 
inured to the light, where they will endure a 
slight increase of temperature—say 60 c ; and 
should be accustomed to a cooler temperature 
by degrees as the blossoms expand, when they 
will be far more useful, and keep much longer 
in bloom than when allowed to develop thein- 
selves in much heat. 

In breaking up old beds it is a good plan 
to select the strong, plump crowns which are 
certain to contain flower-buds, tying them in 


bundles of twenty or more, and potting them 
in pots just sufficiently large to contain the 
roots ; these, when moderately forced, flower 
very satisfactorily, and are by some preferred 
to any other mode of forcing. There are also 
those who believe in old plants that are yearly 
forced and potted afresh before starting them ; 
but, although fair success may with an abund¬ 
ance of feeding be sometimes attained by this 
method, I do not find that treatment so satis¬ 
factory as if the clumps had been prepared by 
generous treatment and careful forcing, at all 
times having regard that they are not weakened 
or over-excited by too much heat. G. W. 


DWARF PHLOXES. 

Amongst the Phloxes are several distinat types 
which differ in habit and time of blooming, but 
they retain in a well-marked manner the general 
structural characters upon which the genus was 
established. Thus we have a group of dwarf, 
trailing plants—all essentially early spring 
bloomers—and admirably adapted for the rock 
garden ; and we have the tall autumn Phloxes 
which constitute one of the most effective types 
of plants belonging to the herbaceous border, 
ana which have received such attention at the 
hands of hybridisers that in point of variation 
their name is legion. Besides these two there 


The Bristly Phlox (P. setacea).—Though 
a close relation to the preceding as a species, 
its leaves are longer and arranged further 
apart on its trailing stemB than they are in 
P. subulata, and the whole plant is less hard 
and rigid in its texture. The flowers, which 
are of a charming soft rosy-pink, have debate 
markings at the mouth of the tube. Beside* 
the original, we have a handsome variety that 
originated in Scotland distinguished by a 
greater laxity of growth, and also a much 
deeper tint of colour, almost approaching a 
crimson ; this is known as P. setacea violacea ; 
both are lovely plants and desirable ones for 
rockwork, where, with the roots deeply seated 
among the fissures in the enjoyment of coolness 
and moisture, the plant is enabled to sustain 
and thrive luxuriantly in any amount of sun¬ 
shine. 



Bristly Phlox (P. setacea) 

an intermediate group of comparatively dwarf 
border plants represented by P. Carolina, P. 
suffruticosa, and others rarely met with in cul¬ 
tivation now-a-days, but which are well worthy 
attention. 

The Awl-leaved Phlox (P. subulata) is 
a very distinct form, is one with which most 
plant cultivators are familiar. It is a dwarf, 
trailing plant with close-jointed stems densely 
covered with narrow-pointed, somewhat fleshy 
leaves. The flowers, which are produced in such 
abundance in April and May as almost to cover 



Awl-leaved Phlox (P. subulata). 


the entire plant, are of a pale pink colour with 
a tendency to deepen in tint round the mouth 
of the short tube of the corolla. 

The Snowy Phlox (P. nivalis).—This is 
of equal trailing habit to the preceding, but 
of smaller growth ; the leaves are shorter and 
more densely arranged ; the flowers are of 
snow-white purity. Its specific title has there¬ 
fore a double significance, being alike expres¬ 
sive of the appearance which the flowers 
present, and of the locality which it affects— 
near the snow-line of the Rocky Mountains. 

Nelson's Hybrid Phlox (P. Nelsoni).— 
This is no doubt a hybrid between the two 
foregoing species, possessing an intermediate 
character aB regards foliage, and along with 
the pure white flowers of the latter its beautv 
is enhanced by retaining the charming pink 
eye of the former. 


The Leafy Trailing Phlox <P. f«m- 
dosa).—So vigorous is the growth of this that it 
makes an admirable plant for the front rank 
of a sunny herbaceous border, where in any 
ordinary light garden soil it will train in a few 
years so as to cover almost a square yard of 
surface. Its trailing branches are rendered 
more massive-looking by the formation of a 
dense rosette of leaves in the axil of each ot 
the older leaves. . , 

So closely allied are the foregoing species that 
the cultural remarks which apply to one will 
equally apply to all. Well-drained ordinary 
garden soil, with a good sunny exposure, con¬ 
stitute the necessary elements of suocess. 
Though perfectly hardy and unaffected by even 
extreme frosts, they cannot endure the damp 
atmosphere of mild winters such as the past haa 
been, the result being large patches of decay, 
if not the absolute death of the plants. None 
of these species seed freely, and their increase 
must be by means of cuttings or by layers ; the 
former require very careful manipulation, as 
they are liable to break off just above tho node 
or joint to which the leaves are attached, thus 
completely neutralising the chance of success. 

A sharp knife and a careful hand will soon 
remove the two or three pairs of leaves with 
their included buds without damaging either the 
slender stem or joint; and these, when taken 
off in July, when the branches are just com¬ 
mencing to harden, and inserted in sandy sort 
in a frame where they can be shaded from lull 
sunshine, and given the benefit of the night 
dews by the removal of the lights, will soon 
root and become good flowering plants the fol¬ 
lowing season. Where large patches are g r P w * 
ing, the readiest mode of increase is sprinkling 
sandy soil over the entire plant and working the 
same gently amongst the branches with the 
hand. If this be done during the summer or 
early in autumn, the trailing branches willi he 
found to have formed roots, and may be readily 
removed and planted elsewhere the following 
season. By this means well-established plants 
are formed at once; but where numbers are 
required, increase by means of cuttings is 
preferable.__ 

SINGLE WILD CLEMATISES. 
Notwithstanding that the new and 
flowered kinds of Clematises are very teautilul, 
it is questionable whether in many instances 
they are so useful as some of the small lowered 
wild species. C. flammula, or Fragrant Clemafcs 
as it is called, for example, is one of the best ot 
London plants, and if planted in any ordinary 
garden soil will quickly clothe a verandah or 
poich with a wealth of green foliage and pretty 
sweet scented blossoms. Its white flowers are 
produced in great profusion from July to 
October. It is deservedly one of the commonest 
in cultivation, beiDg perfectly hardy, ana. 
continuing in bloom unt l late in the autumn. 
It is not so much injured by rough weather, 
and in the smoke of London we have seen it 
thrive perfectly. The Traveller’s Joy will 
quickly grow to a height of 25 ft. or 30 ft , and 
if not quite so ornamental as some of the other 
small, white-flowered species, it has its uses in 
covering unsightly brickwork, &c. The feathery 
flowers persist for along time, and give the plant 
a very attracti ve appearance. From th i s ci rcum - 
stance it haa got thenamoof Old Man’s Beard ; 
it is also called Lady’s Bower and Virgin s 
Bower. A native of Southern and Central king- 
land, and especially abundant on chalky soils. 

O. montana, with its wreaths of beautiful 
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white flowers, is excellent for associating with 
Ivy or other climbers on fences and buildings. 
It is indeed one of the best hardy species, 
flowering towards the end of April and begin¬ 
ning of May, when few other species are in 
bloom. It is a vigorous, rapid growing climber, 
forming quite thick stems in the course of a 
few years. The white flowers are clustered in 
the axils of the leaves, each one being borne on 
a stalk longer than the leaf. The variety in 
cultivation has white fragrant flowers about 2.} 
in. in diameter, but there are wild varieties in 
which the flowers are tinged with pink or 
yellow, and Borne times as much as 4 in. in 
diamete . 

Purple Clematis (C. Viticella venosa) 
has reddish-purple veined fragrant flowers. It is 
one of the best for covering roots, hedges and 
walls. The kind we now figure, C. coerulea 
odorata, is a good kind, bearing reddish-violet 
blossoms. 

The Poors Parsley-leaved Clematis 
(C. /Ethusaefolia) is a desirable kind. Its 
foliage, which is extremely elegant, resembles 
much more closely that of the Fool’s Parsley ; 
from which resemblance the plant has received 
its specific name. The stems are delicately 
slender, and the plant, rising very elegantly, 
attains a height of 6 ft. to 7 fr. The Cam- 
panula-shaped flowers are produced ; n great 
abundance, and are of a yellowish cream colour. 
Their drooping habit has a very pleasing effect, 
especially when the plant is in its season of 
full bloom; at which time a crowd of these 
drooping flowers, all open at the same time, 
issue at close intervals from every leading 
stem for 3 ft. or 4 ft., the effect of which is 
exceedingly charming. This pretty species of 
Clematis flowers in August and September. 


The Mountain Evening Primrose 
(CEnothera montana).—Few plants are more 
effective than this, its handsome yellow flowers 
being produced on established plants in great 
quantities. Though the blossoms individually 
do not last long, they are produced so^freely in 
succession that they may make a good display 
for many weeks either in the rock garden or 
shrubbery. In character this (Eaothera some- 
what resembles (E. macrocarpa, and is well 
worth culture where a Bhowy summer and 
autumn-flowering plant is required. It can be 

raised from seed or the roots may be divided._ 

C. S. 

Double Perennial Sunflower (Ifelian- 
thus multi Borns fl.-pl ).—Looking over a border 
of herbaceous plants a fewdaysago, I was struck 
with the rare beauty of some large clumps of 
the double perennial Sunflower. They had 
been established for years. These, associated 
with herbaceous Phloxes, Anemone japonica 
and its varieties, Physostegia imbricata, and 
sOTe Pom pone Dahlias, would make a rare dis¬ 
play till late in autumn. This fine Helianthus 
should be included in every group of showy 
perennials.—D. 

Double Rockets.— During August and 
Sjptember cuttings of these should be put in ; 
also plant out the side shoots in some fine soil, 
into which they soon root. There are two dis¬ 
tinct forms of the Double White as well as of the 
Double Purple Rocket in cultivation. The 
former is a tall-growing white, which turns to 
a pale flesh-colour with age ; the other is the 
old white variety, of dwarfer growth, and with 
smaller and more compact flowers. The latter 
is very scarce indeed. It can sometimes be met 
with in the neighbourhood of Manchester and 
elsewhere in the north, but it is little known 
in the south, where it does not flourish so well 
as the common variety. There is the old Purple 
Double Rocket and a free-growing dwarf form 
known as Compactness, which has also larger 
and darker flowers. This can be easily proga- 
gated. During the autumn and winter montlia 
snails are very fond of the plants. They attack 
the white much more than they do the purple 
forms —D. * * 

Carnations from Cuttings.— It does 
not seem to be generally known that Carnations, 
Picotees, and Pinks may be struck like Pelar¬ 
goniums and quite as easily. Some writers I 
see still advocate the old system of layering, an 
operation which entails a large amount of labour, 

S atie nee, and time, requisites that every one 
oos not possess, especially amateurs. First of 


all, let us get rid of the idea that dead or decayed 
leaves, &c., must be removed, except for neat¬ 
ness sake. To be told, too, to remove the old 
surface soil, and replace it with equal parts of 
turfy loam, leaf-mould, and clean sand, which 
must be well mixed and passed through a fine 
sieve, and to cut Fern leaves for pegs, is certainly 
going a long way to make flower-growing 
tedious and distasteful, especially to those who 
have everything to buy. My method is very 
simple, and although Carnations are subject to 
great ravages by wireworms (of which my ground 
is full), I seldom lose one out of every dozen 
cuttings put in. I take a piece of ground to 
make a bed 4 ft. wide, dig and manure it, also 
rake the surface fine to give a neat appearance. 
In October I take pipings either cut or drawn 
from the parent plant, and with a small stick 
dibble them in, and water to settle the soil, after 
the manner of putting in Pelargonium cuttings ; 
there I leave them until bedding out time next 
May, when I take them up ana replant them 
where I wish to make a show. Now some m»y 
say it is too late to replant in order to have a 
good show of flowers, but by planting them in 
rather rich soil, I find them to flower quite as 
well as those layered and planted in October. 



[Single Wild Clematis. 

For a front row, to cover the bare stems of stan¬ 
dard Roses, or for the centre of a large bed, 
nothing can be better. In the same manner I 
strike Viola Blue Perfection and Yellow ViolaB 
and find them to strike freely.—VV. V. 

Viola lilacina. —This is a most charming 
Viola, its exceedingly dwarf habit and free- 
blooming qualities, allied to its somewhat novel 
colour—a mauve-lilac—render it specially at¬ 
tractive in masses It is very effective mixed 
with some silver-grey colour, such as Pelar¬ 
gonium Manglesi, when that is pegged down. 
It alto looks exceedingly pretty planted thiekly 
with the variegated Mesembryanthemum.—D. 

St. Bruno's Lily (Anthericum Liliastrnm). 
—Some time since a correspondent was puzzled 
why this plant—the St. Bruno’s Lily—should 
be called star-shaped. I have been watching 
mine, and observe that in full sunshine the 
blossoms assume a decided star shape, not 
drooping at all.—A. B. T. 

5302.— White Lilies Failing.— That your 
white Lilies should fail this season seems some¬ 
what remarkable, as we noticed they seem 
blooming so finely almost everywhere this year. 
Although usually suited with almost any soil, 
perhaps yours is not good enough. It may be 


too shallow, or has been too dry or too poor. 
Perhaps the bulbs have become infested with 
black aphis, or fly, or wireworm, or other insects 
may be eating into the bulbs. These things 
can only be ascertained by examination. If 
nothing is found, then next autumn transplant 
into fresh and richer soil. 

5303.— Oamations Failing.— The cause 
of yonr Carnation stems shanking or collapsing 
is probably wireworm, as they eat the insides of 
the stems. They must be Bought for in the soil 
and killed. The best cure is to layer the new 
Grass or shoots into small pots sunk into the 
ground, taking care that the soil in them con¬ 
tains no wireworm. In this way a stock of fresh 
young plants is obtained, and these should be 
turned out in the following spring in gronnd 
where there is no wireworm, and which has 
received a liberal dressing of soot. 

5315.—Chrysanthemums Withering. 
—Chrysanthemums should not be in a greenhouse 
at this time of the year ; the heat is enough to 
kill them outright. As hardy plants amongst 
the hardiest, they do but need to be kept as 
cool as possible daring the summer, yeb having 
plenty of light and air. Plants in pots do well 
plunged in a bed of coal- 
aches for the summer, 
and are taken into the 
greenhouse in October. 
They need frequent 
waterings, and now 
should have manure 
water twice a week. It 
is not too late to pinch 
back tbe long shoots, 
but the plants must be 
well fed to induce them 
to break strongly again. 
-A. D. 

-.There must be 

something very wrong, 
as these are so vigoi* 
ous and hardy. Aie 
they water - logged ? 
They have no business 
to be in the green¬ 
house now, they should 
be plunged outdoors 
in full sun. You can 
pinch Ihe long shoots 
this month, Dut not 
later.—B. C. R. 

5 2 9 8. — Hardy 
Plants for Flower 
Bed —We trust you 
will forego the in¬ 
tention of planting 
your bed of hardy 
plants to a patterr. 
It would be a great 
mistake. Carpet the 
bed on the outside 
with Sedum glaucum, 
lydium, and acre au- 
renm, and in the cen¬ 
tre put plants of the 
white Iberia corifo- 
lia, Alysuum saxatile, 
red and white Daisies, blue, white, and pnrp’e 
Pansies, dwarf perennial Campanulas, Thrift, 
Polyauthnses, &o. ; and dot in amoDgst these 
Trolliua europteus, Solomon’s Seal, double 
white Saxifrage, Anemone fulgens, white and 
rose Japan Anemones, double and single Pyue- 
thrums, and other perennials that grow to a 
height of about 20 in. Amidst the Sedum may 
be dotted dwarf mossy Saxifrages, Campanulas 

f mlla and garganica, and Aubretias; indeed, any 
itile tufty hardy plants that will endure for 
some years. Primroses, Hepaticas, Snowdrops, 
and Crocuses would give charm and beauty in 
the early spring.—A. D. 

5313.— Mignonette Dying.— There seems 
to be but two reasons to offer for the deaths 
amongst your plants of Mignonette. First, the 
drought may have proved too much ; but that 
does not seem a reasonable one, as Mignonette 
will endure great drought. We must therefore 
come to the conclusion that wireworm is in 
the soil and eats off the roots. If this be so 
there is little chance of getting rid of them till 
the bed is empty and the soil can be forked np 
and examined. Perhaps examination with a 
small microscope would reveal the real cause of 
the death of the plants, and perhaps thq 
presence of some kina of insects.—A. 
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5296.— LiHum Failing. —Your Lilium is 
no doubt affected with that peculiar form of 
decay which seems to affect the auratum 
universally, as few bulbs seem to have lives 
above four orfiveyears hore after beingimported. 
This has defied all cultivators to cure, but it 
seems to be a species of rot found in the bulb. 
We can give you little hope as to yours, but it 
should be examined in the winter, and if sound, 
stored away in fine dry soil till next planting 
time.—D. 


THE COMING WHEEL'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary , July 2 j to 30. 
Snwlns Imperial and Heart well Early Marrow Cabbage ; 
also Broad-leaved and Green Curled Endive on a border 
previously well watered. Planting out the last rows of 
Celery in trenches, in which has been put a good supply 
of well rotted ninnure. to which had previously been 
added soot and salt at the rate of ‘251b. of the former, 
and l bushel of the latter to the load. Putting Jargonelle 
Pears in gauze bags to protect them from wasps, etc. 
Nailing and tying in leading shoots of reaches ami Nec¬ 
tarines. Tying out and picking blooms off Fuchsias in¬ 
tended for exhibition at the end of August. Taking 
lights otf early Peach house and well watering the bor¬ 
ders. Layering Strawbeny runners in pieces of turf 
4 in. square which have previously been soaked in 
manure water. Sowing Black seeded Brown Cos, and 
All the Year Round Lettuce. Red and White Turnip 
Radish, and a large harder of Early Horn Carrots for 
autumn use. Potting a largo batch of Primulas and 
Cinerarias for supplying cut flowers. Taking up and 
storing away Shaliots and Garlic in a cool shed. Earth- 
in? up Celery whilst it is perfectly dry. Stopping laterals 
through all Vineries where the fruit is ripening. Com¬ 
menced summer pruning of Apples and Pears Sowing 
Tnruips. Putting in a few Pelargonium cut 
tings. Staking Chrysanthemums. Pruuing and nailing 
Plum trees. Pulling up pickling Onions and laying them 
out to dry. Stopping ami nailing the shoots of Toma¬ 
toes on walls. Giving the late Vineries a good soaking 
of guano water. Sowing Mignonette in pots ; also Tele¬ 
graph Cucumbers. Planting Parsley in frames for winter 
use. Renovating linings round all Melon and Cucumber 
frames. Digging large pieces of ground (previously 
occupied by Peas) for Cabbages. Hoeing amongst 
Gooseberries and Currants. Sowing large piece of 
Spinach ; also early forcing Bean inframes to suc¬ 
ceed the outdoor crops. Planting out Imperial 
apn Hoartwell Early Marrow Cabbage on ground 
previously occupied ^by Peas, and well watering 
them. Earthing up Leeks, thinning Turnips, and 
Spinach 

Flower Garden. 

Weeds should be pulled up by the roots as 
soon as large enough to lay hands on ; after¬ 
wards lightly stir the surface, for even if there 
are no weeds present it will be all the better 
for being loosened. All kinds of flowering 
lants are benefited by the removal of old 
owers and foliage ; regulate and peg down 
trailing or edging plants, and pinch and regu¬ 
late the growth of plants in formal designs, as 
this kind of bedding is ineffectual if the lines 
or divisions are not kept distinct. Sub-tropical 
plants with large foliage will need constant 
attention as regards string and tying. Soft 
bast is preferable to string for tying, more 
especially for soft, succulent stems that are 
easily bruised. Tie the matting firmly round 
the stake to prevent its slipping, and then 
loosely round the plant that needs support 
The first flush of beauty will now be nearly over 
ai regards Rose beds, therefore divest them of 
all old blossoms, and keep the beds neat and 
trim. The most continuous blooming Roses we 
have are the old pink and crimson Chinas ; they 
make most effective beds with a minimum of 
labour, and are the nearest approach to a per¬ 
petual flowering Rose that we have, many of 
the varieties called Perpetuals being only so in 
name. It will greatly assist the late blooming 
sorts if a good soaking of liquid manure can be 
given them, and a little additional mulching to 
retard evaporation. Beds of Cloves and other 
Carnations will now be in bloom, and will need 
carefully staking and tying, and, if not already 
done, layers may be put in, as in addition to 
their value for flower beds or borders, their 
delightfully fragrant flowers are invaluable for 
cutting at this season. Propagate a good stock 
of variegated Arabia ; also Santolina incana, or 
Lavender Cotton, as they are useful at all 
seasons of the year, and form good permanent 
edgings. Look well to all Primroses and Poly¬ 
anthuses that have been transplanted ; keep 
them shaded and watered, as hot dry weather 
is trying to them if fully exposed. Take up 
bulbs that have been laid in to ripen, and store 
them in boxes of soil until required for plant¬ 
ing, i.c., if the arrangement of beds renders their 
removal necessary. Hardy Ferns will now be in 
good condition, and the cool sequestered spots 


generally selected for their culture will be a 
favourite resort in sultry weather. 

Shrubbery. 

Amongst flowering shrubs not usually much 

S 'own out-of-doors we have splendid bushes of 
entzia crenata fl.-pl., bent down with their 
load of blossoms. We find the various sorts of 
Deutzia invaluable for shrubberies and for 
single specimens on Grass, and they furnish 
abundance of pure white flowers for dinner- 
table decoration. Trees and shrubs have been 
much benefited by the rains, and are now grow- 
ing vigorously ; they show the effects of the last 
severe winter by shedding their old foliage much 
more abundantly than usual, especially Hollies, 
Ancubas, and Bays, that maintain their ever¬ 
green character well throughout the year in 
ordinary seasons, but in many cases they have 
this spring been nearly deciduous. Now is a 
favourable time to push on the propagation of 
shrubs. Half-ripened shoots of the several 
varieties of Euonymus will now strike freely 
inserted under hand-glasses or irloches on a 
cool shady border. We find small plants of 
these most useful for window boxes, winter 
vases, &c., also the variegated Ivies, Aucubas, 
and Berberis Aquifolium. The latter is easily 
raised from seeds now ripening, which must be 
athered when fully ripe, or the birds will soon 
evonr them. 

Glasshouses. 

Stove Plants. —Finish off the potting of 
all winter blooming stock as soon as possible, 
and keep the plauts under light and airy con¬ 
ditions in order to get their growths stocky 
and well matured, as on this will their flowering 
depend. PoinBettias and Euphorbias may still 
be propagated. Old x>lanta of these that are 
well established in their pots should now be ex¬ 
posed to full sunshine. Water the Poinsettias 
liberally and the Euphorbias more sparingly 
Gesneraa must be kept under warm and moist 
conditions close to the glass. Do not, however, 
allow any moisture to settle on the foliage, as it 
is easily disfigured thereby, and see that mealy 
bug does not attack them, as it will soon cripple 
the flower spikes. The later Gloxinias will now 
be growing freely, and must have ample space 
allowed them in which to develop their foliage. 
Any fine-leaved or flowering plauts that have 
been removed from this house to the conserva¬ 
tory must be watered cautiously, always using 
tepid water for this purpose. Nothing will so 
soon give these plants a chill, from which they 
may not recover, as cold water at the roots 
when they are in cool structures. Keep the 
general stock of stove plants exposed to a little 
more sunshine as the season advances and the 
growths attain maturity. Give ample space to 
every plant, as nothing is more detrimental to 
producing well-balanced plants than over¬ 
crowding them. 

Greenhouse Plants.— A good stock of 
scarlet, white, and pink Pelargoniums should 
now be potted on for supplying cut bloom 
during the autumn and early winter months. 
Keep them stopped occasionally, and pick the 
flowers from them as fast as they appear In 
the scarlet class Vesuvius is one of the best, 
and Madame Vaucher is a good white kind ; 
while Mrs. Upton and Christine arc pink sorts 
that bloom satisfactorily in winter. Double- 
flowered Primulas should now be growing 
freely. Good varieties of these are so valuable 
for winter use that every encouragement must 
be given them at this season. Pot on any that 
were propagated late in the spring or early in 
the summer. Drain well and use a light rich 
sandy compost when potting them. Continue 
to sow Rhodanthes of different sorts, Centaurea 
Cyanus minor, and other useful annuals. These 
will all prove most useful during the autumn 
months. A large batch of Miguonette should 
also be sown, which will bloom under cover in 
the autumn. The different varieties of Abutilons 
should now' be growing freely. Many of these 
are valuable for winter blooming, especially 
Boule do Neigo. An early batch of white 
Roman Hyacinths should now be potted up, or 
the bulbs may be planted thickly in pans or 
boxes, and will supply abundance of white 
flowers during November. Young stock of any 
kind should not be allowed to remain in the 
cutting pots a day longer than is necessary, 
otherwise the plants Boon get drawn, and are 
thereby much retarded. 

Ferns. —The principal work among these 


I will be keeping them well supplied wich water at 
the roots, and maintaining a humid atmosphere 
around them. Any neglect in these respects 
will tend to give a footing to thrips and red 
spider. Any choice kinds that require repotting 
should be seen to at once, so as to get them well 
rotted before winter. See to pegging down the 
rhizomes of creeping kinds. 

Fruit. 

Apricots, Peaches, and Nectarines may now 
have the current year’s shoots laid or tied in to 
trellises or walls, but previously stop all the sub- 
laterals that have formed on them, and also re¬ 
move any blistered or half-decayed foliage. 
Well wash the trees with the garden engine as 
often as time can be afforded ; this operation 
keeps spider in check and w'aters a portion of 
the ground that would not otherwise get water, 
viz., that under the coping close to the wall. 
Continue to remove breast-wood and all other 
unnecessary growths from Pears and Plums on 
walls. Keep the branches wide apart, that sun 
and light may have ready access to every bud. 
Gather small fruits when perfectly dry, and net 
closely up with hexagon netting any that have 
to be kept for dessert purposes. The birds hav* 
now become so daring that without netting or 
shooting it is hopeless to expect fruit. They 
are at this season attacking even Morello 
Cherries, and that, too, before they are half 
ripe—would that they confined their depre¬ 
dations to the gardens of those who so earnestly 
advocate their preservation. When Strawberry 
gathering is over for the season, plots that are 
to remain another year should have all their run¬ 
ners, together with a portion of the leaves most 
injured, cut off and all w’eeds eradicated ; after¬ 
wards ‘‘point” over the ground, and when 
that is done apply a mulching of good manure. 
New plantations may still be made with forced 
plants, but rather than plant a bad stock, such, 
for inst&uce, as a kind that has not done welljn 
forcing, layer at once in small pots from plants 
that have borne well, and plant out as soon as 
well rooted. If got in before the end of August 
the probabilities are in favour of a full crop 
next {year. Fruit trees of auy kind that are 
bearing anything like ‘a full crop should have 
liberal treatment in the way of rich manurial 
mulchings; and if there be but a suspicion of 
dryness, plentiful supplies of water. Also thin 
out the fruit, particularly the finer varieties, of 
Pears. The earliest varieties of Apricots are 
now taking their final swelling, and a good 
manurial watering would tell greatly on their 
sizo. Protect them from birds and squirrels ; if 
the latter commence an attack on the fruit they 
cease not till all are gone. 


TOWN GARDENING. 

GREENHOUSES. 

Lobelias. —These are very useful for hanging 
pots and baskets ; auy good soil will suit them, 
such as good loam, with half the quantity of 
leaf-mould and some sand. If yon want them 
to droop do not pot too firmly. We have 
found Blue King as good, or better, than any; 
it is of a good colour, and free in growth and 
flower, but not straggling ; but if you want a 
compact tuft, use one of the dwarf, or pumila, 
varieties. Give plenty of air, sun, and water to 
do well. The herbaceous varieties, of which L. 
cardiualis, with tall spikes of bright crimson- 
scarlet flowers, is the type, may be grown in 
pots in a cool greenhouse. These are very use¬ 
ful for outside beds in summer, but should be 
protected in winter. Take up the roots whole, 
and pot in 6-in. or 6-in. pots, keeping in a cool 
greenhouse or frame till they begin to grow in 
spring, then divide and pot each shoot separately, 
and either harden off and plant out in May, or 
shift on into larger pots for the greenhouse. 

Musk. —A close house will suit this better 
than an airy one. Harrison’s Musk is very 
handsome aud useful, and requires the same 
treatment as the common Musk. Plenty of 
water is the golden rule for all these. 

Myrtles are very ornamental and useful, 
especially the broad-leaved kind, for cutting. 
Treat as directed for window culture. When 

E lants get too large they may be hardened, cut 
ack, kept close, repotted when broken, and 
started again, like most hard-wooded things ; 
but wo prefer young plants, as being more hand- 
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some and useful, and it is no trouble to strike 
cuttings. 

Passiflora (Passion-flower).—The ordinary 
Passiflora ccerulea is a capital climber for the 
town greenhouse; it will not do much good out- 
of doors, but succeeds admirably under glass. 
Plant out in a border, or large box, of light rich 
soil, such as two parts loam, one each of peat 
and leaf-soil, with plenty of sand and godd 
drainage. Take as many main shoots as ycru 
require, and train them out carefully 1 ft. or so 
apart. Any number may be produced by 
stopping, and if too many thin out the weakest. 
Let the main shoots or rods grow as far as t hey 
will or are lequired, and only shorten back to 
the sound wood in spring, as it often happens 
that the tender points die back for some distance 
in winter. In spring a side shoot will be pro¬ 
duced at the axil of nearly every leaf. Allow 
these to hang down naturally; these should 
show flower in July, but if they do not do so at 
12 in. or 18 in. long prick out the points. In 
the autumn, when the flowering is past, cut 
these side-shoots back to G in. or 8 in. long, 
and in spring shorten to 2 in., so that a fresh 
lot may be formed. When any of the rods 
get old and worn out, cut it right away and in¬ 
duce a fresh one from the base to take its 
place. Keep rather dry in winter, but give 
plenty of water and liquid manure when in full 
growth. Top-dress with 2 in. or 3 in. of fresh 
rich soil every spring if in a border, but in a 
box take away all the surface soil you can get 
without injuring the roots, and replace with 
rotten manure. Frequent waterings will wash 
the richness of this down to the roots. Most 
of the other kinds of Passion-flower enumerated 
in catalogues as suitable for the greenhouse will 
not do .much good, but in a nice warm house in 
a comparatively favourable situation, a vigorous 
kind, such as P. Comte Nesselrode or Iinp^ra- 
trice Eugenie, might be made to succeed. We 
had once a plant of Tacsonia Von Volxemi, the 
scarlet Passion-flower, growing and doing well 
in a London greenhouse ; we had to leave before 
it was old enough and sufficiently established to 
show what it would do in the way of flowering, 
but we fancy it would be worth a trial. 

The Orange (Citrus).—Afford a light, airy, 
and somewhat shady place in the greenhouse. 
Soil, two parts sandy loam, one each peat and 
leaf-soil, with plenty of Band and good drainage. 
Never water until dry, then soak thoroughly. 
Encourage a good growth in spring by frequent 
syringings and a warm and humid atmosphere, 
and when growth is complete, inure to plenty 
of air and sun, and keep dryish through the 
winter. 

Palms. — These are now general favourites, 
and the graceful feathery foliage of many im¬ 
parts a charming appearance to the greenhouse 
or conservatory. Some of the species, too, are 
of a moderate habit of growth, and many of 
the larger ones take a number of years to attain 
anything like an awkward size, so that, especi¬ 
ally in a young state, they are very suitable for 
anything but a very small house. Many kinds 
do very well in the cool atmosphere of the 
greenhouse. A few suitable ones are : — 

Arcca Bauerl Sabal Adamson! 

,, sapida Chamajrops Fortune! (ex- 

Coryplin australis celsa) 

Juhca spectabilis Channerops humilis 

Phoenix dactylifera (Date Rhapu flabelliformls 
Palm) Seaforthia elogans. 

Cocos Wcddelliana is a most lovely thing 
among Palms and of a nice dwarf habit, but it 
will not do much good in a cool greenhouse ; it 
needs a warm house or stove. Palms are ex¬ 
tremely useful as table plants, or for indoor 
decoration of any kind, as they will stand the 
dry air of a house, and even the fumes of gas, 
better than almost any other plauts, but where 
used for such a purpose, the growth of the 
season must be completed, or the young and 
tender leaves will suffer. Repot early in March, 
giving only a slightly larger pot; shake away 
all loose soil, and repot firmly in three parts 
fibrous peat, one part loam, one leaf-mould or 
very rotten manure, with plenty of sand and a 
little powdered charcoal. Drain well. Induce 
a free growth in spring and summer by plenti¬ 
ful waterings at the root and frequent syring¬ 
ing overhead ; also by affording as close and 
warm an atmosphere as you can manage consis¬ 
tent with the health of the other inmates of the 
house. If you have a warm house in which to 
forward the growth of Camellias, Azaleas, 




Gloxinias, or the like, by all means remove 
these after repotting. When the growth is 
made expose more, and harden off for decora¬ 
tion in any situation. By the use of manure 
water regularly applied, large plants may be 
had in comparatively small pots. Keep always 
moist, but much drier in winter than in sum¬ 
mer. B. C. R. 


a variety of excellent samples blanched just as 
much as they are for the market, and in 
most cases more than the French Asparagus, 
which comes from Dijon and Toulouse ? So 
much for this mis-statement. Mr. Hibberd 
next, and on various occasions, deliberately gives 
the false notion that the prizes were given to 
encourage white Asparagus ; whereas the ex¬ 
hibitors were left free to show it as they liked 
_r T T, * nnTrinn , ___ in this respect, and not one word was said in 

THE ASPARAGUS PRIZES AND an y schedule or any of the prizes as to the 

MR. HIBBERD. Asparagus being required white, or as to how it 

Some time ago I offered annual prizes for the should be blanched. The growers were left quite 
improvement of Asparagus culture, having no free. 

motive to serve beyond a wish to seethe culture Now this gentleman has original ideas of his 
of Asparagus improved in private gardens, and own which requirefortheirsupportallthetimehe 
our markets supplied by our own growers. Now, gives to the work of those who do not interfere 
thousands of pounds worth of Asparagus come 1 with him. Our practical gardening readers will 
to Covent Garden in one day sometimes, aud be able to judge of his fitness to criticise the 
that long after Asparagus is fib to cut in this work of others better from seeing ODe or two of 

his notions faithfully 
illustrated after his own 
books. Here is his 
suggestion for means of 
“averting the Potato 
disease ” :— 

In a wet cold season, 
the author says, when 
disease rages, Potatoes 
grown on tiles are scarcely 
touched, and the quality 
of the tubers is abovo the 
average. On the other 
hand, in a very hot dry 
season the tile system does 
not pay so well, us the plant 
is apt to bo starved through 
lack of moisture. Our 
tile Potatoes are alwajs 
planted in January or 
February, that the plant may 
make a good root-hold as 
Boon as the ground is warm 
enough, to be the better 
enabled to withstand a 
drought. On light dry 
lauds tiles are not to be 
thought of ; on heavy lands 
they will make a good 
return for a reasonable 
outlay. 

Let us hope none of 
his readers on the many 
heavy clays of England are expecting a good 
return from Potatoes on tiles this season. 

Mr. Hibberd has also paid attention to Melons, 
and I find the cut given below in the same book. 
This cut shows a Melon in the open air. The 
old gardeners who were good Melon growers, if 
nothing else, used to think eight to a laige pit- 
light a good crop. Blit Mr. Hibberd belongs to 
another generation, and his drawing shows 
eleven fruits in a fair stateof progress (pictorial). 
True, he adds, the “ elements have you at their 
mercy,” and “ If you do not cut ripe fruit be¬ 
fore September is out, you will not cut any at 
all.” But there is hope and more good advice, 
for he adds, “You may cut the nearly ripe 


Mr. Ilibberd's proposal for improved Potato culture. 
(From bis “ Kitchen Garden,” p. 134.) 


country. The first prizes were competed for at 
Tunbridge Wells, and notwithstanding the 
novelty of the competition, and the fact that a 
block in the railway arrangements caused 
exhibits not to be delivered, a very fair begin- 
ing was made. When I began to observe and 
write about Asparagus culture the foreign 
supply of our markets was put down to tne 
superiority of a foreign climate. I knew it did not 
arise from that, and my object in the competi¬ 
tions is to prove that as fine Asparagus may be 
grown in England as in any other country. 
This was proved in the very first competition, 
if we accept the production of the gigantic 
shoots which few care for. Excellent Asparagus 
came from various parts 
of the country, and 
grown on soils not all 
I so fitted for it as those 
I in which the great 
trade supply is grown 
at Argenteuil. Mr. Har¬ 
wood, of Colchester, 
showed three bundles, 
which were probably 
the finest ever seen at 
a show in England, 
and which won a prize 
of five guineas, From 
Kent (Barham Court), 
from Norfolk—in quite 
a different soil and 
country — from Sussex 
(Halsham), from Sand¬ 
wich excellent Aspara¬ 
gus, which would be 
saleable iu any market 
in Europe, was shown. 

Therefore, the very first 

year the object of the prizes was attained as far 
as could be expected. 

Good taste would have suggested to most 
men who felt they could not aid such a com¬ 
petition that at least they would not endeavour 
to mar its usefulness. But Mr. Hibberd pub¬ 
lishes statements concerning it that are untrue. 
Ho says : 

The advocacy of White Asparagus, backed up by 
liberal money prize*, resulted in the presentation at 
Tunbridjro Wells of one bundle, which was “ tmall, 
lean, and half rotten.” 

Who would believe from the above there were 


Good adv.ee for amateurs: A Melon io the open air (ibid, p. 18 »)• 


fruit with some length of stem attached, and 
ripen it in a warm greenhouse. The instant 
that the stalk of a Melon begins to crack away 
from the fruit the ripening process is completed, 
and the Melon should be eaten.” 

The fact is, the success of Gardening 
Illustrated, which has so seriously interfered 
with the circulation of his paper, has driven Mr. 
Hibberd into spite aud incoherency. But he 
is just as powerless to prevent the improvement 
of Asparagus by his misrepresentation as he was 
ever to help it. Among my many crimes in his 
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eyes ia that of having started a journal which 
appeals to a public to the extent of at least 40,000 
copies a week more than his own. It was not 
the price that did this, because Mr. Hibberd’s 
paper had been published for years at the same 
price of Gardening Illustrated. I should 
not take any notice of his maundering! were it 
not to prevent even the small portion of the 
gardening community to which he appeals being 
misled by them. W. R. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Lilac Charles the Tenth.— This is an 
excellent variety for forcing, and where Lilac in 
or out of season is appreciated it ought to be 
largely grown. At present large quantities are 
imported, but as Lilacs flower so freely in our 
ordinary English climate, there is no reason why 
home-grown plants should not be equally good 
if specially grown for the purpose. Few plants 
submit to forcing more readily than the Lilac, 
and when we consider the length of the season 
it may be enjoyed, the facility with which the 
flowers are blanched, and their delicious sweet¬ 
ness, a largely-increased demand for the flowers 
may be looked for during the early spring 
months.—J. G. 

Oeanothus Gloire de Versailles.— 
A large plant of this Ceanothus covering a wall, 
is one of the most attractive objects in the way 
of wall plants. Its branohlets droop loosely 
from the main shoots, and each is furnished with 
large branching trusses of beautiful mauve- 
ooloured blossoms, almost equal in size and ap¬ 
pearance to those of a Lilac. This Ceanothus 
is a strong grower, and if its shoots are cut back 
after the flowers drop they will push fresh spray, 
which will soon bear another crop of blossoms. 
Such wall plants as this might be planted more 
largely than they are with advantage. 

The Tamarisk. —In flower gardens this 
maritime shrub is usually seen in the form of a 
dwarf bush, which is annually headed down; 
and, thus treated, during summer and autumn 
its light green feathery spray has a pretty 
effect. It also looks well as a wall plant if 
closely spurred in in winter. In positions where 
even Elms and similar hardy trees assume a 
burned look the moment they get above the 
shelter of a wall or other fence, this plant flour¬ 
ishes, and seems to enjoy the bracing atmo¬ 
sphere. Therefore, wherever evergreens become 
seared or blighted, it is good policy to make use 
of plants that flourish in the locality under 
ordinary conditions.—J. G. 

Two Good Avenue Trees —A very 
good effect is produced by specimens of the 
Golden-leaved Poplar and the Purple-leaved 
Birch planted alternately. The Poplar grows 
rapidly and is a most useful tree. The Birch 
assumes a pyramidal habit; its branches are light 
and graceful, and its leaves of a dark purple- 
bronze i 

Japanese Privet (Ligustrum japonicum 
lucidum).—Grafted standard high on the com¬ 
mon Privet, this is equal in effect in summer to 
a well-known Lilac in spring. We have seen 
plants of this description in Messrs. Paul & 
Son’s nursery at Cueshunt, the heads of which 
were literally studded with large trusses of 
white blossoms, which last in good condition 
for a considerable time. This Privet is well 
worthy of being planted largely in fronts of 
shrubberies or in other conspicuous positions. 
Planted at intervals in hedge rows it would 
have a pleasing effect, or if grafts of the kind 
here alluded to were worked on the common 
kind in hedges, good results would be obtained. 

A Wistaria-covered Cottage.—The' 
Wistaria may often be seen on the walls of 
oottages, but seldom covering the whole roof. 
I noticed, however, the other day a cottage en¬ 
tirely covered with it. It was 'planted on the 
side near the doorway, and numbers of large 
spreading limbs stretching themselves all round 
the sides and over the roof; indeed, the house 
was almost hidden amongst green leafage and a 
second cron of flowers was showing By train¬ 
ing this plant on all sides of the house a great 
advantage is gained ; inasmuch as the flowers 
are produced on the different aspects in suc¬ 
cession, and by the time the latest blooms are 
over on the worst exposure a second crop is 
produced on the sunny side,—S. 


6317.— Wistaria not Blooming.—wistarias will 
bloom unfailingly if the growth has been kept thin, so 
as to give the necessary firmness and maturity to the 
wood aud buds, without which flowers cannot be pro¬ 
duced. The plant will bloom when it has acquired some 
age in a well ventilated greenhouse.— £. H. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

5300. — Making a Frame. —Our own 
notions as to what constitutes good window 
plant differ largely from that of others, as 
prizes are usually given for such to plants 
that have been grown in greenhouses or large 
flat frames and are therefore round, perhaps 
big, specimens, and altogether unfit for 
window decoration. Our ideal of a window 
plant is one that is somewhat flatly trained and 
has perhaps two good Bides, but one good one 
oertainly, and that one to be seen from outside. 
Plants 2 ft. or more will not answer these reauire- 
ments. Window plants also should not be large, 
as one or two may then fill a window to the ex¬ 
clusion of others and of course variety. For 
these reasons, therefore, we should prefer a 
frame in which plants are grown for the window 
to have some of the same features as a window. 
For this purpose we should construct the frame 
against a wall. It should be not less than 6 ft. 
in height and 4 ft. in width, the sides and top 
made of stout l£-in. board, and the front of 
glass in two divisions, both being hung at the 
top on hinges, and made to open outwards. The 
base of the frame should have a depth of 3 ft., 
the top 1 £ ft., another Bhould be in it beside the 
bottom or floor, two shelves, leaving room at the 
bottom for large plants and at the top for smaller 
ones. By this arrangement all plants would be 

C wn to a good front, or if regularly turned to a 
tish form and a front on either side. To give 
heat in the winter it would be easy to allow the 
back part of the frame to remain empty to be used 
as a heating chamber, to which access could be 
obtained by a small door made in one Bide of 
the frame, a good lamp placed within this 
chamber, proper ventilation for the passing off of 
burnt air being given at the top, should with the 
assistance of mats or other coverings over the 
glasi, serve to exclude a large amount of frost. 
The entire construction would be simple and 
most easily done by any ordinary carpenter.— 
A. D. 

5253.— Ants in Gardens.— Two years ago 
I was greatly troubled with ants in houses, 
frames, garden, and lawn, and tried several 
things, viz., lime, soot, guano (both dry and in 
a liquid state), also Alder leaves soaked in boil¬ 
ing water, all to no good whatever, but fortun¬ 
ately at the time my wife was walking in the 
park and quite accidentally upset the bottom 
half of a broken glass bottle, which was as full 
of ants and their eggs as it possibly could be. 
Thinking that would answer my purpose, I got 
a number of dirty flower-pots, corking their 
holes up, and turning one pot'over every nest. 
They very soon started to build up in these pots 
and lay their eggs, and about every third day 
they could be token wholesale by slipping the 
hand under each pot and knocking the contents 
into a bowl of boiling water. I am thankful to 
say that I have almost cleared my place entirely. 
If “ Evelyn ” would try this cheap aud simple 
remedy I think he will soon get rid of these 
little pests.—R. G. F. 

5322.— Propagating Bed.—At this time 
of the year almost any cuttings of tender plants 
will strike in a green or hot-house without bot¬ 
tom heat, but in the autumn and spring some 
such assistance is necessary. It would seem 
that you cannot well employ your hot-water 
piping for this purpose, because in the first place 
you would have to keep up a strong heat in the 
house at the same time, and, seoona, you would 
not have enough of piping immediately beneath 
the bed. What would perhaps answer would 
be a heated propagating frame put into 
one corner of the house, or you may have a zinc 
or stout tin cistern some 2 ft. by 3 ft. over the 
top, and 6 in. in depth, the top being minutely 
perforated with holes and fitted with a feeding 
box. This should be fitted that tho heat from 
a strong lamp may come into contact with the 
bottom, and on the top should be laid 1 in. of 
moss, and upon that 2 in. of fine sandy soil. 
The cistern should be, when in use, about three- 
parts filled with water. Over all should bs a 
close fitting frame of wood and glass. If stood 


immediately over the pipes, some additional 
heat would be obtained.—A. D. 

5185.—Hot-water Pipes Below the 
Boiler.—It is not impossible, as “T. W. Y.” 
states, to heat a greenhouse or other building 
by carrying the pipes round at the floor level 
when that is below the level of the boiler. If 
the flow pipe from the boiler is first token up 
to a small cistern or cylinder fixed a few feet 
above the boiler, and the circulation is token 
from thence, or if the flow pipe is carried first 
to the highest point of the roof and then to the 
floor, the same end will be obtained, viz., the 
return to the boiler by the extra pressure. Of 
course the cold water cistern must be above the 
highest point and properly connected. A vent 
pipe should also be inserted at the highest point 
of the flow.—W. P. Y. 

5321.—Mealy Bug in Greenhouse.— 
Without entirely destroying the bunches of 
Grapes, it will be impossible for you to get rid 
of the mealy bug that is now in them. Some¬ 
thing may be done by scraping them off, and 
also off the stems of the Vines, but the best time 
to have a thorough cleansing is in the winter, 
when the stems should be well dressed with 
Gishurst Compound, or a mixture of strong 
soft-soap and paraffin, the latter in the propor¬ 
tion of half-pint to a gallon, and this must be 
laid on over the dormant buds. The compound 
should be well worked in with a half-worn 
painter's brush.—A. 

5243.—Plants for Window Box —I 
have a small plant case filled in my kitchen 
window which gets no sun. I find that to grow 
flowering plants is impossible—that is, so far 
as getting them to flower is concerned, having 
tried this myself both in this oase and in a 
back room window which also gets no sun. I 
find the only things I can grow with advantage 
are some hardy Ferns, Wandering Jew Saxifrage, 
and Mother of Thousands. The bottom of my 
case is lined with stones, over which is plaoed 
some turf, and I have some sandy soil in which 
I have planted Ferns. In cocoa-nut shells 
hanging from the top are Saxifrages and Mother 
of Thousands.—J. C , Whitley. 

5326.—Making Oharooal.—A very simple 
and effective way is to make a shallow hole in a 
bit of waste ground, and light a fire in it, using 
the wood you wish to convert into charcoal. 
When the wood is all well alight, cover up 
cloiely with earth, and leave for two or three 
days or a week, according to the quantity 
used. This makes capital charcoal, and does 
the soil good at the same time.—B. C. R. 

5185. —Heating Greenhouses with 
Hot Water. —The two answers to the above 
query in your number for July 9 are so much 
at variance with each' other, that I have been 
induced to make an experiment, to prove which 
is the most correct of the two, a short descrip¬ 
tion of which may not be without interest. 
4 *T. W. Y.” says, “ In every hot-water heating 
apparatus it is necessary for the flow pipe to 
rise from the boiler, and the return pipe to fall 
to it, so that you will see at once that it is im¬ 
possible for your pipes to run anywhere below 
the level of your bouer.” On the other hand, 
“ B. C. R.” says, “The flow pipe must be above 
the level of the boiler by at least I ft.; the 
return may be below; ” and my experiment 
bears out his assertion. To the flow pipe of a 
small brass coil boiler, which I heated with a 
spirit lamp, I attached 4 ft. of pipe 3 in. above 
the level of the top of the boiler, giving it 1 in. 
rise in the whole length ; this I returned into 
the top of a small cistern immediately under, 
and 1 ft. below, the bottom of the boiler; from 
the bottom of this cistern I connected a per¬ 
pendicular pipe with the bottom of the coil 
toiler, this being the return pipe, to which I also 
attached a small supply cistern. After getting 
rid of all air and vapour in the pipes, which 
caused me a little trouble at first, in consequence 
of having no tap to let it off, the water began to 
flow regularly and steadily, and in a short time 
considerably rose the temperature of the water 
in the bottom cistern, the return pipe keeping 
quite cold at first, and comparatively so after¬ 
wards, thus giving a conclusive proof that the 
apparatus was working properly. The result of 
this experiment convinces me that in any hot- 
water heating apparatus the return pipe need 
not necessarily be above the level of tne bottom 
of the boiler, and that it wonld be quite possible 
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to beat a greenhouse with one pipe on the floor, 
even supposing, as in my case, the boiler were 
some height above the level of the same. Allow 
me to thank. “T. W. Y.” and “B. C. R.” for 
their replies.—W. A. F. 

5328.— Dandelions on Lawns.— Touch 
the centre of each plant with a small glass tube, 
both ends open, dipped in strong sulphuric 
acid. The acid, besides other properties, baa 
great affinity for water, and quickly passes 
through the whole of the plant.—C. Princess. 

6323 —Crickets in Frames.— Cannot yon find the 
holes where the ci lekets emerge from, and with a squirt 
inject parafiln Into them? 11 is so nasty that few in¬ 
sectslike it. The holes should also be stopped with 
cement.—1). 

5253.— Ants in Gardens - stir up the ants’-nests 
wherever found, and water them immediately on 
exposure with paraffin and water at the rate of a wine- 
glassful to a gallon of water, keeping It well stirred.— 
E. H. 

5307.—Cropping Shady Ground.—if the land be 
good and rich, or can be made so. Raspberries will do 
well in a shady position, and probably these or Black 
Currants will pay better than anything else.— E. H. 

5328.— Dandelions on Lawns.— Cut the crown 
off, and cover the wounded part left in the ground with 
salt, or drop into It two or three drops of sulphuric acid. 
Thewemedy is a tedious one, but there is no better. At 
the same time prevent the Dandelions on waste places 
near, if any, from seeding, as the seeds will travel In the 
wind a long distance.—£. H. 

6287.— Weeds on Lawns. —The ground was pro¬ 
bably foul with the seeds of weeds before the Grass 
seeds were sown. All the annual weeds, such as Ground¬ 
sel may be destroyed by mowing the tops off frequently, 
never permitting them to run to s»*ed. Tills is the most 
expeditious way of getting rid of them without injury to 
the Grass steds.-E. H. 


r>364.—Insects on Peach Trees.—.Vorice.—The 
imect is the black aphis. Dust the trees with Poo ley’s 
Tobacco Powder, or wash with soft soap and Tobacco 
water. Ants will do no harm, unless there is ripe fruit; 
but these will disperse when you use the Tobacco 
powder. 

6365.—Exhibition Boxes — Charles Price. — You 
can get them with tubes complete at any of the large 
houses where horticultural requisites are »old. See our 
advertisement columns. Any carpenter could make the 
boxes, aud a tinman could make the tubes. 

6866. — Asters, Gladioli, and Cabbage for 
Show.—How can I grow Asters-Betteridgea Prize 
Quilled—Gladioli, and Cabbage for show iu August? 
they are all very backward.— Doncaster. [Keep the 
ground tcell utirred between them,and give them occasional 
doses uf liquid manure. Keep the fly off the Asters. J 

6367. — Cutting Shoots oft Vines. -I have a 
Sweetwater Grape Vine in front of my house loaded 
with fruit. Last year I layered an offshoot, which 
rooted, and is now about 6 ft. high. I am afraid to sever 
it from the mother plant In case of bleed ng, and if 1 
let it remain it will weaken the fruit. What can I do ?— 
H. CARTER. [If the offshoot is able to support itself you 
need not be of raid to sever it from the mother plant. 
There urill not be much bleeding now the Vine is in full 
leaf. If you keep the offshoot welt stopped back, it wilt not 
injure the crop \f you ao not cut it off. ] 

6368. —Retarding Beans.—I am in a fix with my 
Long-pod Broad Beans. Onr [show takes place in the 
middle of August, and my Beans will be at their best at 
the «nd of July, or perhaps before that time How 
can I preserve and keep them in their natural green 
state till middle of August ?— Daddy Holmes. [Your 
only way would be to pick off all pods which are likely 
to be too old by the time cf the show. Well icater the 
plant with manure water, and encourage young Beans 
to form. Mulch the soil with rotten manure. We know 
Of no way qf preserving Beans after they have been 
gathered .] 

5869.— Gooseberry Hedges.— Heaton Morris.— 
You will have no difficulty in making a hedge of Goose¬ 
berry trees 5 ft. hUh. You must keep it widest at the 
bottom, or it will get bare. There are several large 
nurseries near you at which you can obtain plants. We 
do net think rabbits will Injure Gooseberry trees, ex¬ 
cept it might be during very severe weather. 

6870.-Vinos Failing.-IP. T. F.—The Grapes have 
been scalded by pouting water on the hot Hues. Put 
some turves ou the top of the Hue and keep them moist. 
Cut out all bad berries at once. 

6371. — Franklyn. — “ Robinson's Alpine Flowers,” 
price 7s. iod., post free. Till Garden Gfflje, 37, 
Southampton Street, Strand. 

6372. -Green Shading for Greenhouse — 
H. C .—Get a tin of Summer Cloud from your seeds¬ 
man. 

6373. — A, Seamer.— There is no such work. 

6374. — Over-ealting Land - Having prepared 
ground for a crop of Beetroot with manure, I added a 
good deal of salt, and the consequence is that not even 
weeds, let alone Beetroot, will grow where the salt was 
spread. Of course I put down too much. What is the 
remedy?—KAST SHEEN. [Well fork the ground over 
previous to rain to allow the salt to be washed away as 
much as possible. The ground will be alright next 
year.] 

5375. —Cucumber with Thick Stem -- Brccklc- 
hurst.— Your Cucumber plant has what is termed a 
fasciated stem, t e., two er three stems grown together. 
It is not at all uncommon in the Cucumber. 

5376. —Wintering Colouses -T. W. T. —You can¬ 
not keep Coleuses through the winter unless you can 
command a temperature of at least 45° to 60° during 
the coMeit weather. 
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5377.—Lilies not Growing.— In January hut I 
purchased a large bulb of Lilium auratum, and planted 
it in a butter tub in nearly pure fresh loam, with a good 
sprinkling of bone dust added. The tub was placed in 
position out-of-doors, but not protected from rain. I 
may add that the tub waB well drained. Up to the pre¬ 
sent I see no Rlgns of growth. Has it rotted? [Carefully 
remove the soil and see.] 

Names of Plants.—IF. 17. S. IF.—1, 8 p!nea opuli- 

folia; 2, S. nummulariicfolia - IF. Jackson — Agros- 

temma coronaria, or Rose Campion. — Miss T. (Sulhain¬ 
stead).—We do not name florists’ flowers.- F. N. O. 

—Campanula pyramidalin, Canterbury Bells (not un¬ 
common) - Lord Scouts.- Lilium coUhimm.- J. B. 

—1, Allium Moly; 2, Lathynis lutns; S, cinnot name 
from such a specimen ; 4, Echym violaccurn, “J. K.," 

and “ 8 . F. P.”- H. Y.— Send plants when in flower. 

- C. Garrett.— Stapbylen pinnata. J. L.— 1, pro¬ 
bably a kind of Oak ; 2, Viburnum Opultis; 3, Bupleu- 

rum fruticoRiim.- J. Hubnc.— Saxifraga sarmentosa. 

- Mrs. White —Hyocyanus niger (Henbane).- 

J. Symonds.— Diplacus glutinosus.- A. G. (City).— 

Lysiinachia vulgaris.- A. IF.—1, Rubus spectabilis; 

2, Epilobium angustifolium ; 3, Spiraea nummularhe- 

folia.- E. H. — Happy Thought.- F. Whitaker.— 

1, Vicia lathyroides; 2, Ophrys apifera (Bee Orchis); 3, 
Prunella vulgaris ; 4, Ononis spinosus.- B. M.— Appa¬ 
rently Cupressus Lawsonlana.- M. B. A.—Campanula 

pusllla and white variety, Delphinium (Larkipur)- 

G. J. IF.—Hibiscus syiiacus v«r. 


QUERIES. 

Buies for Correspondents.—AH communica¬ 
tions for insertion in the paper, and all questions and 
answers should be addressed to the Editor. Letters 
relating to subscriptions, advertisements, and other 
business to the PUBLISHER. In even case the name 
and address of the sender is required, in addition to 
any nom de plume to be used in the paper. QUERIES 
mutt be written clearly and concisely each on a separate 
piece q/ paper and on one side qf the paper only 
Answers to Queries should always bear the number and 
title qf the query answered. Querists who do not rind 
their answers in the usual department will find them 
in the body of the paper. NAMING PLANTS — Four 
plants, fruits, or flowers only can be named at one time, 
and this only when good specimens are sent. We do not 
undertake to name varieties qf florist flowers, such as 
Fuchsias, Geraniums, Azaleas. In consequence of the 
large circulation of Gardening Illustrated, it is 
necessary to go to Press a long time before its publi¬ 
cation Therefore, readers will see ike impossibility of 
inserting their questions the week they are received, 
and they would greatly help us by sending them as 
early os possible in the preceding week. 

To the Trade.—Nurserymen are requested to send 
copies of their catalogues to us as soon as published. 

5378. — House for Wintering Plante.— Would 
someone give me advice as to the cheapest, most useful, 
and probable cost of a structure for keeping such things 
as cuttings of Geraniums, Fuschias, and other plants 
during the winter ? I have a greenhouse, but it is ouly 
large enough for flowcritigChryaanthemumums.Cinerarika, 
Pelargoniums, and is 1G ft long. I use about 700 bedding 
Geraniums —Alpha. 

5379. — Treatment of Hydrangeas.—What should 
I do with my Hsdmngess ? I struck them early last 
summer and placed them out in the full sun until autumn, 
wintered them in my greenhouse, potted them off early 
this spring, have kept them very shady all through the 
summer ; they are nice plants in 4-in. and 4^-in. pots, 
ranging from about 9 in. to 1 ft. in height, stems 
as thick as one’s finger, and clothed wdth fine foliage 
down to the pots, but they are not showing the slightest 
signs of blooming. My object is to get them to bloom 
early next year if possible ; they are breaking at the 
base and most of tin in have only just About filled the 
pots with roots.—T. M.,75, Alexandra Street, Kettering. 

6380.— Hardy Roses.—Now that the full effects of 
the last severe winter can be ascertained upon Hybrid 
Perpetual Roses, I feel sure that many amateurs as well 
as myself would be greatly obliged if practical rosarians 
would state their experiences and name those Hybrid 
Perpetuals which they grow on their own roots as having 
proved the hardiest and suffered least in open garden 
culture. My own experience tells me there are many 
names set forth in the catalogues as hardy which are 
really not so, but very tender, and will always greatly 
disappoint ever>oue who tries to grow them, evtu the 
most experienced.—J. T. 

5381. —Pansies and Calceolarias dying. -Some 
of our Pansies and yellow Calceolarias are dying, and I 
cannot tell how to save the others from the disease. I 
can see nothing wrong with the plants, until they sud¬ 
denly droop, and then I find the roots rotten, the fibres 
disappear as if eaten away, and only a richly brown stem 
of root is left. I see no insects near the plants. Can 
anyone tell me the cause or the reinedy.--E. R; 

5382. — Hardy Carnations and Fuchsias. — 
Will any reader inform me what Tree Camatfous are 
hardy enough to live in an open border daring the 
winter? and do they require any particular treatment ? 
1 should alio be glad to know the names of some 
FuchsiaB which would live out-of-doors all the year 

ound —An Amateur. 

5383. — Heating a Greenhouse.— I have a small 
span-roof portable greenhouse, 6 ft. by 9 ft. Gan any 
reader tell me of any method of warming the same by 
means of hot-water pipes and boiler, the water to be 
bested by means of a paraffin stove ? and if any Loudon 
firm manufactures such an apparatus ?—PeckhaM Rye 

6384.—Trees for Screens —In the spring of this 
year I was transplanting two large (lowering Laurels, 
meaning to make them part of a screen from the road 
Owdng to,the dry weather and east wind, both died 
down, but one is coming up again. Shall I cut out the 
dead wood of the survivor ? and if the second proves to 
be past recovery, what shrub can I put in its place to 
serve as a screen ? The part that should serve as such 
must be higher then the garden wall, which is 4 ft. 6 in. 


high. I want an evergreen; and when would bo the 
b66t time to transplant T—East sheen. 

53S5.— Bankston Roses —i have a Banks!a Rose, 
put in about three and a half years ago, on the S.W. 
corner of my house; it grows well, but does not bloom. 
Is this likely to be the situation? and should I plant It 
north, of course getting no Bun, or east. What Roses 
would do best on the 3. W wall ? It is exposed and gets 
all the heat of the sun ?—A. T. 

6386.—Disease in Black Currants.—There is 
some disease among my bushes which makes its appear¬ 
ance first in a sort of puffy ball as if the fruit or berry 
were swelltng. This appears before the fruit and then 
the leaves curl in. When this ball has once appeared 
the bush seems slowly to die, until in the following 
spring it is absolutely bare even of leaves. Yet one such 
bush belonging to a friend after beiug thus bare last 
year, has this year two branches in excellent condition, 
being laden with Currants. Cau any one tell me what 
treatment is best?— Invjtrkip. 

5387. -Bone Meal for Plante.—I should be glad 
to know what quantity of bone meal should be used to 
the gallon of water to make liquid manure for such 
plants as Geraniums, Fuchsias, Roses, c., in pots? 
and how often should it be applied ? Is it a« good as 
guano water?—A Young Beginner. 

5388. —Manure for Plants.—Would some one in¬ 
form me what quantity of eacn of the following, viz., 
euano, bone meal, horse droppings, and sout is to be 
used to the gallon of water to form liquid manure fer 
window plants? Also is guano, or bone meal, or a mix¬ 
ture of guano, bone meal and soot to be recommended 
as a top-dressing for plants in pots ?—Tom Finch. 

5389. — Geranium Blooms Withering- — Can 
any reader tell me the cause of the flower-buds wither¬ 
ing without opening of the double Ivy-leaf Geranium ? 
The plant is very healthy, has plenty of air, sun, and 
water.—M. C. 

63^0.— Lilies after Blooming.—Will some reader 
te l me the treatment of Lilium auratum after flowering 
in pots?—E mma. 

5391. — Plea for Hardy Flowers.—Will “ w. E. M.” 
kindly name the hardy fiowtrs he recommends for 
small gardens?—A. B. 

5392. — Strawberries not Fruiting.—I had new 
beds made la^t year, and the plants did not bear. Can 
any one tell me the reason ?—A. B. 

5393. —Treatment of a Stapelia.—I should be 
glad of a little advice as to the necessary treatment for 
a Stapelia. It is a Cactus-lise plant, a small cutting of 
which was given to me a month ago. As yet it shows no 
signs of growth in my cold frame. I keep it rather dry. 
—Dicky Sam. 

6394. — Pansies and Earwigs.— All my Pansies 
are eaten in the bud by earwigs. How can I destroy 
them?-A. A. 

6395. — Mowing Machines for Banks. -I should 
be obliged if any retders would tell me whether there Is 
any good machine that will mow sloping banks? 1 have 
two terraces, each about 80 yards long and 9 ft. high, at 
an angle of about 45°. At present they are mown with a 
scythe, but it is a long job.—P. 31. C. 

6396. — Vegetable Marrows Barren.—I have 
some plants of Vegetable Marrows which were planted 
in a frame out of which betiding plants had been taken 
on 1st June ; there was a little heat still in the bed, 
sufficient to render an iron rod thrust down into it 
sensibly warm to the hand. Tbe plants have run and 
cover several yards with showy shoots and leaves with 
hundreds of blooms and buds, but all male blooms; not 
s sign of a fruit. The shoots have been regularly stopped 
at the second joint. Can any reader give me any hints 
how to induce female blossoms?—J. L. 

5397. -Herbaceous Plants for Autumn.—I 
have read with much pleasure and interest the paper on 
herbaceous plants in gardening, July 9, by “ W. E. M.’ 
I am acting on the plan there laid dowD, and have, 
had constant succession and mass of bloom since the 
beginning of April. Now the garden is more brilliant 
and interesting than I ever knew it. Could “ \V. E. M..” 
or any other correspondent, furnish a list of good hardy 
herbaceous plants for September and early October? I 
don't care much for the Michaelmas Daisy tribe ; they 
take up too much room.—W. R. 

6398. — Blooms Dropping Off Fuchsias. — I 
should feel obliged if anyone could tell me, in your next 
issue, how it is that the buds drop off my Fuchsias. 
I have a fine plant out-of-d »ors, very healthy, and grow¬ 
ing rapidly, but the buds all drop off, and it is the same 
with those in the greenhouse.— Constant Subscriber. 

5399 — Aspect for Greenhouse. — I have two 
positions in my yard where I thought of putting up a 
greenhouse; in one position the sun would catch It 
nearly all day, in the other there would be no sun at all, 
but I should have it heated writh a coke stove. Would 
there be any satisfaction in erecting one in the latter 
position? In the former I could only put up a small 
one, but if in face of lisad vantages of the latter I aould 
erect one twice the size at about half the cost.- J. R. 

54C0.— Corkscrew Willows.—I have two young 
Willows the leave? of which curl quite naturally. They 
were *iveil to me as Corkscrew Willows. No one that 1 
know has ever re n anything like it. When is the proper 
t me for taking off Blips to propagate it / — Corks rew 
Willow. 

6101.— Coleus. - Would someone kindly inform roe 
the best time to sow seeds of Coleus, also any details as 
to cuttings?—F. E. O. 

5102.-- Worms In Gardens.— Are the large dew- 
worms injurious to flower beds? The other evening at 
dusk my attention was drawn to a number of very large 
worms, as thick as pipe stems, and about 12 in. long. 
I immediately comineuced to draw them out of their 
holes, which required to be cautiously dune, as the part 
iu the hole held most tenaciously. A gentleman passing 
said it was quite a mistake to take them out, as they 
were a benefit to the ground instead of an injury. Is 
this so?— Ballee Burn. 

6403.—Fungus in Soil.—When fungus infests the 
ground through rotten pieces of wood having been dug 
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into it with leaf-mould how is the fungus to be killed or 
got rid of, it having spread to such an extent that picking 
It all out becomes impossible ?- S. B. 

5404. —Plants Damping Off. — I have a small 
greenhouse facing the west. I lose more plants by their 
damping off than by the frost In winter. Will some one 
tell me of a good, inexpensive mode of heating it, so as 
to keep it dry and warm?—M. E. 

54''5.— Pansies Dying.-I purchased last spring 
some three dozen of the finest show and fancy Pansies I 
could get, and planted them in ordinary friable garden 
soil, with a good bed of rotten horse manure mixed 
with a little soot, some 0 in or 7 in. down. Now the 
roots are all giving way about 2 in. from the surfaco, 
and, of course, my plants are all dying. Would any 
reader kindly inform me how to save my plants ? or, if 
any particular mixture of soil or other chemical sub¬ 
stance would in future prevent the roots from rotting 
away? 1 put some pieces of Potatoes near the roots 
when I planted them, to trap vermine ; for all that the 
roots have decayed.— Amateur. 

6400.—Plants not Blooming.—I shall feel obliged 
if anyone can tell me why I fail to get even Geraniums 
to bloom? The foliage seems healthy but the blossoms 
die off. The house in which they are gets the sun up to 
about 3 o’clock, borne are on an open stage, others are 
plunged in cocoa-nut fibre, but neither position appears 
to make any difference. By the way, I should also like 
to know if it be a good plan [to adopt generally) to plunge 
the pots in fibre ? it keeps the pots moist a long time 
after watering.—M. R. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 


CHERRIES. 

Tne Cherry is one of the most popular of hardy 
fruits, but is not generally used in cookery so 
extensively as other fruits. It is one of the most 
profitable of fruit crops, as it will grow well cither 
in the open, under trees, on walls with any aspect 
Trees for garden culture are best grown in the form 
of dwarf, open-hearted standards, grafted on the 
Mahaleb stock, within a few inches of the ground, 
conditions under which they thrive well and bear 
heavy crops. Vigorous-growing Borts, such os the 
Bigarreau, should, however, be grafted on seedling 
Cherry stocks. These are the forms of tree grown 
by the market gardeners. 

Very little is done in the way of pruning, except 
in the case of dwarf trees, which are kept within 
bounds by frequently shortening back the young 
vigorous growth. Tall standards never receive any 
pruning whatever beyond cutting ont old and 
deoayed limbs, the young growth being allowed to 
grow at random. Knight’s Early Black, May Duke, 
Elton, Late Duke, Kentish, and Black Heart are the 
kinds cbiefiy grown,although the Bigarreau is by no 
means neglected where it is found to succeed, and 
the same remark applies to the Brandy Cherry (the 
Morello). This, in the form of standards about 6 ft. 
high, and bearing heads from 6 ft. to 8 ft. in 
diameter, fruits freely, and in seasons when most 
other kinds get cut by spring frosts, Morellos 
grown in this fashion invariably escape. They are 
grown amongst large Apple or Pear trees, whioh 
to a great extent protect them. The only pruning 
they get is removing dead or useless branohes. 

In Kent Cherries are chiefly grown in Grass 
orchards, in which the trees are managed on the 
run-wild system ; many of them are very old indeed, 
and in good seasons they yield heavy crops. When 
in flower the Kentish Cherry orchards are well 
worth seeing, covering, as they do, the distant hills 
for miles round; though in some years the quantity 
of blossom is unusually great, the crop of fruit may 
be far below the average. Cherry trees are planted 
on land overlying a dry subsoil; in clayey soil they 
are, as a rule, but short-lived. The kinds chiefly 
grown are the Kentish, Cluster, and Bigarreau ; 
these are good croppers, and from well-established 
trees have frequently been gathered as much as 
1000 lb. of good fruit. 

In some seasons the Cherry crops are sold by 
auction, and also by private contract, the purchaser 
aying the expenses of gathering; this is supposed 
y some to be the most profitable way of disposing 
or them. The luyer erects a wooden shed, in 
which the daily gatherings are put, and when all 
are gathered they are sent to market as soon as 
possible. An acre of good Cherry trees sometimes 
yields from £30 to £40, which, considering that 
there is no expense attached to their culture, and 
that the Grass underneath can be eaten off by 
cattle, is by no means unprofitable. Some of the 
more intelligent fruit growers think that it pays 
better to gather and market their fruit themselves, 
their trees in this way being less injnred and a 
better price being obtained for the produce. The 
cost of pioking and marketing Cherries is about 33 . 
per sieve, and of this sum about Is. 3d. goes for 
picking and Is. 2d. for carriage and marketing 
expenses. The additional 7d. is expended in sieves, 
ladders, and other necessary appliances. 

Stewed Cherries.—Stewing is the best method 
of cooking this fruit. Remove the stalks from the 
Cherries; pick them over carefully, rejecting all 
unsound ones; put them into a pan, with a very 
little water, ana sugar in the proportion of abont 
three ounces to a pound of Cherries; simmer them 


slowly over the fire, shaking the pan round occa¬ 
sionally till done. If a richer article is wanted, 
take the Cherries out with a colander spoon, and 
keep them in a basin till cold; reduce the sweetened 
water to the consistency of syrap, and put it over 
the Cherries. 

Cherry Pudding.—Scald a quart of milk and 
stir it into a pint of Corn meal; when cool, add 
half a pint of good flour, or a little less of flue flour, 
with which a teaspoonful of yeast powder has been 
thoroughly mixed, four well-beaten eggs, and a 
pint of ripe, unstoned Cherries which have been 
washed and rolled in flour while damp. . Wring the 
pudding-bag from cold water, flour the inside well. 

ut into boiling water, and boil steadily two 

ours. Place an inverted plate on the bottom of 
tbc kettle under the pudding, and as the water 
wastes add boiling water. Serve with a sauce of 
sugar and cream. 

Baked Cherry Pudding.—Wash and stone the 
Cherries, put a layer of them at the bottom of a 
well-buttered pie-dish, and strew over this a little 
sifted sugar and a small quantity of finely-chopped 
Lemon rind; lay over these some thin bread and 
butter, and repeat toe layers until the dish is fall, 
finishing with Cherries strewn over with sugar; 
pour a capful of water over the whole, and bake in 
a good oven three quarters of an hour. 

Cherry Tart.—Have a very shallow round tin 
tart mould, not more than 1} in. deep; cover it 
with a paste not thicker than a penny-piece ; then 
take some fine Cherries, cut off their stems with a 
pair of scissors, so os not to tear the fruit—the 
principal beauty of a Cherry tart consisting in the 
fruit being whole when sent to table. Pack in a 
single layer of the Cherries, strew a good, deal of 
sugar over them, and bake the tart in a gentle oven. 
S erve hot or cold. 

Cherry Fritters.—Take half a pound of ripe 
May Duke Cherries, stone and halve them: make a 
pint of new milk pretty hot, sweeten it, and pour it 
upon your Cherries, then well beat four eggs, put 
them with the Cherriea, stir all well together, add a 
little flour to bind it, put it into a Frying-pan a 
spoonful at a time, and when the fritters are done, 
serve with sugar sifted over them. 

Cherry Pancake.—Put Cherries in a stew-pan 
with sugar strewn over; cover, and let them steam 
soft. Put them between two panoakes, as above, 
and Btrew Cinnamon over. 

Cherry Jam.—To every 4 lbs. of sweet black 
Cherries, stoned, allow 1 lb. of sugar, a teaspoonful 
of powdered Cinnamon and six pounded Cloves. 
Boil all together, until no more thin juice rises on 
the top. Some of the kernels may be added; they 
improve the flavour. 

Cherry Jam without Sugar. — Gather the 
Cherries when quite ripe and free from dust. 
Stone them, crush the stones, and boil them a few 
minutes in a little water. Strain this over the 
fruit, and boil it down to a thick jam, stirring all 
the time. It requires from two to three hours con 
stant, but slow boiling. The kernels may be picked 
ont and thrown into the preserve when nearly done. 
Pounded Cloves and Cinnamon are often added. 

To Dry Cherries.—Weigh the Cherries before 
they are stoned, and allow to every lb. of fruit l lb. 
of lump-sugar; when they are stoned set them over 
a slow tire to heat, then take them out of the liquor 
and put the sugar to them, and let them stand till 
it is dissolved. Then set them over the fire and let 
them just boil. Allow them to stand for two or 
three days in the syrup, and again boil; afterwards 
Btrain them, and spread them on sieves to dry, 
either on a stove or in the sun, or in an oven after 
the bread is drawn. The same syrap will do agaiu 
for more fruit. 

To Dry Cherries without Sugar.—Stone, and 
set them over the fire; let them simmer in their 
own liquor, and shake them in the pan. Put them 
to get cold; next day give them another scald, and 
put them when cold on sieves to dry in an oven of 
temperate heat. Twice heating, an hour each time, 
will do them. Put them in a box, with a paper 
between each layer. In the winter they may be 
prepared for dessert in the same way as Normandy 
Pippins. 

Cherry Soup.—German recipe.—Put a piece of 
butter the size of a large egg into a saucepan, let 
it melt, then mix with it a tablespoonful of flour, 
and stir smoothly until it is lightly browned. Add 
gradually 2 pints of water, 1 lb. of black Cherries, 
picked and washed, and a few Cloves. Let these 
boil until the fruit is quite tender, then press 
the whole through a sieve. After straining, 
add a little port wine, half a teaapoonful of the 
kernels blanched and bruised, a tablespoonful of 
sugar, and a few whole Cherries. Let the soup 
boil again till the Cherries are tender, and pour au 
into a tureen over toasted lippeta, sponge cakes, or 
macaroons. 

Pickled Cherries.— White Ox-hearts are pre¬ 
ferred for pickles. The stems should be left on 


and the stones in; for 8 lbs. of fruit take 4 lbs. of 
sugar, 2 qts. of the best vinegar, a little Cloves, 
Cinnamon, Mace, and Ginger-root. Boil the vine¬ 
gar, sugar, and spices together, skimming thorough¬ 
ly; strain it over the fruit, and boil very slowly 
till the Cherries look like cracking open; take up 
carefully into jars, and keep in a cool place. 


POULTRY. 


Food for Ducks.—In answer to Quince’s the 
best dietary for ducklings is to Book over night in 
hot water some Spratt’s poultry meal, and mix with 
it in the morning equal quantities of barley meal 
and sharps.—F. M. C. 

Diarrhoea in Chickens.—I am afraid I cannot 
give “Colchester” much comfort as regards his 
chickens. If attacked by this disease they scarce¬ 
ly ever recover. When the sjmptons arc first 
observed at once remove them, and keep warm in 
flannel by the fire ; but if they get better for the 
time it so weakens them that they generally drop 
off afterwards. Prevention is better than core. 
The principal causes of this disease are irregularity 
of feeding, stale food, and worst of all the ground 
getting tainted by their remaining too long on 
the same spot or getteng wet. It can generally 
be prevented by care but there is no real cure, 
and it should be remembered that if once a 
chicken receive any check in its growth it rarely if 
ever makes a fine bird at maturity.— Amateur 
Alectryologist. 


BE ES. 

Transferring Bees.—I have a straw skep from 
which a swarm came off last month. I now wish to 
transfer the inmates to a bar-frame hive. Can 1 do 
so ? It so, how ? The swarm is in such a hive and 
doingwell.— Amateur. 

Taking Honey. T *‘E. E. L.” should drive his 
bees from the skep into another, and then he can 
cut out the combs and obtain the honey. As there 
will be a considerable amount of brood or young 
immature bees in the cells, which, if crushed with 
the honey will spoil it ; not only it will, if pre¬ 
served, be most valuablo to the bees; it would be as 
well if he procured a bar-frame hive, tied into the 
frames all combs containing brood and then turned 
the bees among them. If he has only skeps let him 
unite the bees he drives to one of his weakest stocks. 
—F. Lyon. 

Bees Making Drone Cells.— A. D. if.— The 
cause of the swarm building only drone cells is 
that there is no qneen. Either the person who 
drove the swarm was not sufficiently carefal to 
be certain of her presence, or she may have bet n 
accidentally killed or lost. He had better unite the 
bees with another stock.— F. Lyon. 


BIRDS. 

Canary with Inflammation. — T. C. B.— The 
bowels of your canary (if constipation be present* 
and if the case had been seen to at the commence¬ 
ment) should be opened with two or three drops of 
pure oil, but if much inflammation has taken place 
purgatives should not be employed. Counter irri¬ 
tation will do much good, and it cannot be applied 
by a better plan than that of painting the lower 
part of the abdomen, by means of a camel’s-hair 
pencil, with warm turpentine; repeat onoe or twice 
if necessary.—C. M. 0. 

Varieties of Parrots.—In answer to " Mil,” 
the bird described is not a parrot at all; but the 
Australian rose-coloured oookatoo. I have one 
brought from Melbourne; it is a very affectionate 
bird, and talks well; though not equal to the African 
grey parrot in that respect. From the colonr of the 
eyes, as given by “Mit,” I should say it was a 
young bird, if^ so, the rose-coloured feathers will 
grow much brighter.— East Sheen. 

-“ Mit’s ” parrot, or rather cockatoo, is the 

rose cockatoo; it is not a talker, but is very easily 
tamed, and will, with perseverance and training, 
perform a number of tnoks. It is affectionate, and 
will breed in this oountry.—A da. 

Chard's Fin chine—I have often seen^ this 
spoken of in Gardening, and should be glad if auy 
one who has given it a fair trial would state their 
opinion on its merits. My experience of it is at 
present not very satisfactory. 


London and International Horti¬ 
cultural Directory.— We should be greatly 
obliged by nurserymen and others aiding ua in 
the compilation of this directory by furnishing 
lists of those occupied in the business of horti¬ 
culture within their respective districts, including 
important agricultural houses also, 
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FLOWERS AND GRASSES. 


Just at present in meadows and hedgerows 
the different varieties of wild Grasses can be 
obtained in perfection, and they should be much 
more extensively employed in floral decorations 
than they are, for not even the most delicate 
greenhouse Fern will give the same airy look to 
a vase of flowers that a few spikes of wild 
Grasses will impart. Some five or six years ago 
they were first brought into requisition, and, 
ever since, their use has been steadily increas¬ 
ing. It is a good plan to lay in a store of the 
different varieties of Grasses at 'the present 
time for use during the winter months when 
they cannot be obtained in the fields. In cut¬ 
ting them for 
this purpose 
each variety 
should be tied 
in separate 
bunches, and 
care should be 
taken that 
they are not 
bruised toge¬ 
ther, tor if 
this is the 
case, when 
the bunch is 
opened each 
spike will be 
found to have 
dried in its 
crushed posi¬ 
tion, and its 
form will thus 
be quite 
spoilt, and its 
value for de¬ 
corative pur¬ 
poses destroy¬ 
ed. All Gras- • 
ses should be 
dried iu an 
upright posi¬ 
tion, particu¬ 
larly those of 
a drooping 
char actor. 

Oats while 
still green 
are also very 
pretty in large 
arrange¬ 
ments, especi¬ 
ally ears of 
black Oats. 

This variety 
forms a char¬ 
ming contrast 
to ordinary 
Grasses and 
Sedges. The 

S eat value of 
rasses is, 
that in addi¬ 
tion to giving 
a light ap¬ 
pearance to 
a vase, a large 
plume of 
handsome 
Grasses and 
Sedges en¬ 
ables you to dispense with many flowers. To 
Bomo this may be no object, but to many it 
must be a matter for consideration. The bloom 
of the Ribbon Grass is excellent for mingling 
with flowers. It has a silver-like lustre in some 
stages of its growth, whilst in otheis it assumes 
a rosy-pink tint, which is equally pretty. In 
the trumpet of a March vase, which has been 
dressed with pink and white flowers, a few 
spikes of the Ribbon Grass bloom help to carry 
up the colour with charming effect into the 
green of the other Grasses, flowers, and foliage 
employed in its decoration. For a trumpet 
vase the graceful blooming Oat Grass is best 
adapted. The common Horse-tail is also not 
to 6e passed over, as it, like the Grasses, forms 
a valuable addition to floral decorations, and 
may be found growing in moist places in coun¬ 


try lanes, or on sandbanks by the sea. In 
Devonshire they are to bo found in moat lanes, 
while about Hythe, in Kent, it is very plenti¬ 
ful along the coast. 


ARRANGING GUT FLOWERS. 

Many who have flowers do not all know how 
to arrange them so as to produce the best effect, 
while others seem born with a knack for doing 
such things in just the right way. lasto can¬ 
not be taught, but there are a few rules and 
principles on the subject so simple that any one 
can understand and follow them, and if people 
will keep them in mind when they have flowers 
to arrange, I think they will find them helpful. 


Basket of Border Flowers and Wild Grasses. 


Just as flowers are the most beautiful decora¬ 
tion which any house can have, so the proper 
management of them is one of the most graceful 
of arts, and everything which makes home 
prettier and more attractive is worth study and 
pains. 

1st. The colour of the vaso to be used is of 
importance. Gaudy reds and bluos should 
never bo chosen, for they conflict with the 
delicate hues of the flowers. Bronze or black 
vases, dark green, pure white, or silver, always 
produce a good effect, and so does a straw bas¬ 
ket, while clear glass, which shows the grace¬ 
ful clasping of the stems, is perhaps the prettiest 
of all. 

‘2nd. The shape of the vase'should also be 
considered. For the middle of a dinner table 
a round bowl is always appropriate, or a tall 


vase with a saucer-shaped base ; or if the centre 
of the table be otherwise occupied, a large conch 
shell or shell-shaped dish may be swung from 
the chandelier above, and with plenty of droop¬ 
ing spray and feathering green made to look 
very pretty. Delicate flowers, such as Lilies 
of the Valley and Sweet Peas, should be placed 
by themselves in slende**, tapering glasses ; 
Violets should nestle their fragrant purpfe iu 
some small cup ; and Pansies be Bet in groups, 
with no gayer flowers to subdue their soft, 
velvety hues ; and—this is a hint for summer— 
few things are prettier than Balsam blossoms or 
double variegated Hollyhocks massed on a flat 
plate, with a fringe of green to hide the edge. 
No leaves should be interspersed with these ; 

the plate 
should look 
like a solid 
mosaic of good 
colour. 

3rd. Stiff¬ 
ness and 
crowding aro 
the two things 
to be specially 
avoided in 
arranging 
flowers. What 
can be uglier 
than the great 
tasteless 
bunches into 
which the or¬ 
dinary florist 
ties his wares? 
or what more 
extravagant ? 
A skilful per¬ 
son will untie 
one of these, 
and, adding 
green leaves, 
make the same 
flowers into 
half-a - dozen 
bouquets each 
moro ^trac¬ 
tive than 
the original. 
F lowe r s 
should be 
grouped as 
they grow, 
with foliage 
about them to 
set off their 
forms and 
colours. 

4th. It is 
best not to put 
more than one 
or two sorts 
of flowers into 
the same vase. 
A great bush 
with Roses, 
Camellias, 
Carnations, 
Feverfew, and 
Pelargoniums 
growing on it 
all at onoe 
would be a 
frightful thing 

to behold, and the same remark applies to a 
bouquet made up of all these flowers. Certain 
flowers, such as Heliotrope, Mignonette, and 
Myrtle, mix well with everything; but usually 
it is better to group flowers with their kind— 
Roses in one glass, Geraniums in another, 
and not try to make them agree in oompinies. 

5th. When you do mix flowers be careful not 
to put colours which clash side by side. 
Scarlets and pinks spoil each other ; so do blues 
and purples, and yellows and mauves. If your 
vase or dish be a very large one, to hold a great 
number of flowers, it is a good plan to divide it 
into thirds or quarters, making each division 
perfectly harmonious within itself, and then 
blend the whole with lines of green and white, 
and soft neutral tints. Every group of mixed 
flowers requires one little touch of yellow to 
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make it vivid ; but this must be skilfully 
It is a good practice to experiment with this 
effect. For instance, arrange a group of maroon, 
scarlet, and white Geraniums with green 
leaves, and add a single blossom of gold- 
coloured Calceolaria ; you will see at once that 
the whole bouquet seems to flash out and become 
more brilliant. 

Lastly, love your flowers. By some subtle 
sense they always detect their friends, and for 
them they will live longer and bloom more 
freely than they ever will for a stranger. And 
I can assert from experience that the sympathy 
of a flower is worth winning, as will be found 
out when people grow older, and realise that 
there are such things as dull days which need 
cheering.—S t. Nicholas. 

Ivy in Rooms —The use of the oommon 
Ivy cannot be too strongly recommended as a 
decoration in rooms. What we mean is the 
placing of some graceful shoots of the common 
green Ivy in any receptacle with water. They 
soon begin to grow in a half-drooping fashion 
round the vase, and the delicate young leaves 
unfolding in the room are charming. 

Cocos Weddelliana.— A correspondent 
of great experience in growing indoor plants in¬ 
forms us that this beautiful Palm lived well with 
him for twelvemonths in a room where there 
was both g%s and fire, and formed leaves in the 
B ame position. 

Mother of Thousands (Saxifraga sar 
mentosa).—This is one of the best of hanging 
plants for window or greenhouse. The best way 
to grow it is to plant out young plants 8 in. 
apart in a border of light soil in May. Keep 
them well watered during summer and keep the 
runners cut off. In September lift the plants 
and pot them three together in 6-in. pots, using 


till the ground to be covered has got fairly 
warm. —C. F. 


FRUIT. 



Mother of Thousands (Saxifraga sarmentosa). 

leaf-mould and sandy loam, or h eath soil if it 
can be got, and take the plants indoors to hang 
either in the greenhouse or window, where they 
will flower the following year. This Saxifraga 
is almost hardy, but damp destroys it m winter. 
A plant well established in a pot or basket will 
not need fresh soil for several years, but it is 
well to give a little weak liquid manure when 
the pots are full of roots. 

Spent Bark for Covering Flower 
Border. —This material, extensively used in 
some places for many years past, is mvaluabte 
to those whose gardens are liable to suffer from 
drought. I have a border here, under a wall, 
the soil of which is light and sandy, and where, 
during the hot days, we have been obliged to 
water plants and young trees, sometimes^twice 
a day, to keep them alive. Lately I had nearly 
the whole of it first well watered, and then 
covered with about 3 in. of well rotted spent 
bark. After about three or four weeks almost 
daily exposure to a burning sun, I had it un- 
covered in several places, and found that the 
soil was still thoroughly moist, though no ram 
had fallen, nor had it been once watered. After 
a free use of it for some time, I am convinced 
that about three-fourths of the labour of 
watering is saved by the mulching, and the 
appearance of the beds is *®P roved - . 1 wou * d 
strongly recommend 2 in. at least being used, 
more if possible, as it not only keeps the 
ground moist, but prevents weeds to» ■.great 
extent from growing. The bark should be well 
rotted, even to soil, but it should not be used 


HINTS ON RASPBERRIES. 

The little cost incurred in cultivating the 
Raspberry, and the remunerative price which 
the fruit always fetches in the market, render it 
one of the most profitable fruits to grow, either 
by the amateur, cottager, or market gardener. 
Two things connected with the cultivation of 
the Raspberry deserve particular attention, viz., 
its aptitude for rooting near the surface, and the 
necessity of having it always well supplied 
with moisture. Where the soil is of a sandy 
character it is a good plan to make 
trenches 3 ft. wide ana about 15 in. deep. 

In these place a good layer of rotten manure 
and mix it well with the soil; on this plant the 
canes, spreading out the young fibres at ful 
length, and covering them with 2 in. of soil 
and a good coating of rotten manure. This 
keeps the ground moist and encourages surface- 
roots, which form the chief points in securing 
success. 

If the weather should be dry at the time 
when the fruit begins to swell, liquid manure 
should be freely given, as it improves both the 
size and flavour of the berrieB. Neither hoe nor 

spade should ever be used on the surface, inas¬ 
much as they bruise the roots and cause a quan¬ 
tity of suckers to spring up. In strong, heavy, 
rich soil, trenches are not required ; the ground 
should be worked up two spades deep, mixing 
in with it as the work proceeds plenty of rotten 
manure, vegetable refuse, leaves, or anything 
of a similar character, and as soon as the young 
plants can be handled they should be thinned 
out to five or six suckers, according to their 
strength. As soon as the crop is gathered cut 
out Ml the old wood, so as to give the sun 
full power to mature the young canes and plump 
up the buds. ,. , 

Planting, which may be done at any time be¬ 
tween October and the end of March, may be 
performed in different ways, and with about the 
Same results. 1 prefer planting in rows 4 ft. 
apart and 1 ft. asunder in the row, tying the 
canes to a couple of wires stretched along the 
row on stakes. Thus managed, they have a 
neat appearance, and room is afforded for tree 
admission of light and air. A less expensive 
plan, however, is to plant three canes together 

4 ft. apart in straight lines each way, and to 
arch the young canes by tying them togethir 
every year ; this leaves every alternate row open 
for gathering the fruit and cleaning the 

^In pruning, the canes should be left at diffe¬ 
rent lengths—the strongest at full length, the 
medium ones shorter, and the next shorter still. 
By this system a crop is furnished from tne bot¬ 
tom, and a succession is kept up to the middle of 
November. A bed of the autumn-bearing va¬ 
riety should be cultivated, as it is the most pro¬ 
fuse^bearer of the whole. It should be treated 
as follows : The young canes should be planted 
2 ft apart not later than the end of March ; 
about the middle of April, cut off the youDg 
canes close to the ground, and as soon as the 
young shoots can be handled, thin them out to 

5 in. or 6 in. apart. When they have made 18 in. 
of growth, pinch out the points of about a 
third of them, a second third at 30 in., and 
allow the remainder to grow to their full length. 
By this system of pinching a regular succession 
may be maintained from the beginning of August 
to the middle or end of November, according 
to the season. This variety should not grow 

-I _A.L .a M tmara in PUP- 


The following are suitable kinds to |3lant on 
north aspects everywhere, viz., Ponds Seed¬ 
ling, Orleans, white Magnum Bonum, Victoria, 
Goliath, Belle de Septembre, Golden Drop, and 
Transparent Gage. The Green Gage and some 
of the better kinds of dessert Plums bear very 
well on north aspects, but their flavour is not 
quite so good as that of fruit grown on better 
aspects.—H. 

Winter Nelis Pear.—Among Pears that 
keep well I question if there are any that can 
surpass this for exquisite flavour and certainty 
of cropping. It is well worth the protection of 
a wall, and I find it to succeed perfectly on east 
or west aspects. It is rather liable to suffer 
from attacks of mildew, causing black spots 
to appear on the leaves and fruit. This pest 
should be counteracted by timely applications 
of sulphur. The horizontal mode of training 
answers well for this Pear, but the fan or 
double or single cordon may be adopted with 
success, as it is only a moderately strong grower, 
and produces abundance of flower buds under 
any form of training. The fruit is medium 
sized, beautifully covered with russet, and, 
when thoroughly ripe, one of the most delicious 
of Pears.—J. L. 


PREPARING GRAPES FOR EXHIBITION. 
Bunches of Grapes with symmetrical form, 
large and even-sized berries, high colour, ana 
perfect bloom should always be choBen for ex¬ 
hibition. These qualities are, in fact, absolutely 
indispensable in all Grapes staged for competi¬ 
tion, excepting where flavour is specified, when 
sometimes a badly coloured bunch of Muscat 
Hamburgh may be superior to some other 
variety of perfect finish. Black Grapes are 
generally shown in better condition than the 
white or yellow varieties, inasmuch as a slight 
tinge of green is not so easily seen in the former 
as fn the latter. As regards form and aize, a 
small well-shaped bunch of any kind is prefer¬ 
able to a large unshapely one ; but the size and 
shape is not of so much importance as the 
colour and bloom. Moreover, when these are 
secured, flavour is seldom wanting. 

In cutting the bunch, 2 in. of the shoot on 
each side of the fruit stem should be left adher¬ 
ing to it, with which to carry or hang the 
bunch ; its appearance is also thus improved. 
Great care is necessary, in cutting the bunch, 
not to touch or rub the bloom. Any large 
shoulder which may have been tied up should 
be kept in the same position until it is seen 
how it can best be placed. When allowed to 
rest upon the lower berries, the bloom is often 
more or less rubbed off, but the practised 
exhibitor knows the position in which his bunch 
will rest before it is cut from the Vine, and 
works accordingly. No bunch should ever be 
laid on one side and reversed afterwards. The 
less that Grapes intended for competition are 
moved about after they are cut the better ; but, 
independently of this, the fine appearance of 
many bunches which are cut and kept with care 


W LIlO seaouu. - - j . — 

on the same ground more than two years in sue 
cession. If fine fruit is to be maintained, it is 
better to plant a succession every year. As this 
variety bears on the annual wood, it requires 
yearly to be cut close to the ground. As regards 
varieties, some of the newel sorts such as Car¬ 
ter’s Prolific, are very fine, but for Lancashire 
the Red Fastolf and Yellow Beehive are most 
suitable, and the Double-bearing for autumn. 

J, o. 

Plume in North Aspecte.-These sel- 
dom fail to bear; indeed, I have alwaysfoimd that 
aspect more suitable for some Plums than an 
east or west one, and they are certainly as pro¬ 
fitable as Morello or any other kind of Cherry. 



Exhibition Grape Stand. 

is spoiled through their being badly “ set up, 
as it is termed, on the exhibition table. No 
bunch should ever be laid down flat, which is 
often the case with those shown in dishes, where 
the outline of the bunch (especially if the berries 
have been the least over thinned) is entirely 
lost 

The accompanying engraving represents a 
very suitable and convenient stand for exhibit¬ 
ing Grapes. It is made of $-m. deal, the per- 
pendicular back board being 12 m. h ‘K h . an f 
the sloping one 15 m. long. The latter is 
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attached to the former 2 in. from the top. The 
-width depends upon the number of bunches it is 
intended to carry. As from 9 in. to 12 in. are 
required to accommodate one bunch, not more 
than four bunches should be placed on one 
stand. This stand should be at hand when 
cutting the Grapes, and they should be placed 
on it at once in the position in which they are 
to rest during exhibition. A piece of twine or 
matting should be tied round the neck of the 
bunch, passed through the hole near the top of 
the stand and fastened at the back with a knot. 
When conveyed any distance, a ribbon of soft 
matting must be put across each. Great care 
should be taken in doing this not to rub 
the bloom; if possible, the matting should 
be taken through amongst the berries, so 
as to rest on some of the principal Btems. When 
two or three bunches are placed in one stand, 
the matting must be attached for support to a 
tack between each bunch. This may be 
removed when the Grapes are finally placed on 
the exhibition table. The appearance of the 
stand is improved if it be oovered with white 
paper below black Grapes, and green paper 
underneath yellow varieties ; or the latter kind 
of paper may be used for fruit of all oolours. A 
wooden box with an inside measurement corres¬ 
ponding with the dimensions of the stand should 
be provided, in which both stand and Grapes 
may be placed when being transferred from one 
place to another; no paoking is needed, and the 
stand can be put in and lifted out without 
injuring a single berry. The lid should be 
fastened with screw nails, and care must be 
taken to keep the right side up. Some exhibitors 
are in the habit of “ dressing” their bunohes 
after they are staged by bringing some of the 
best looking berries to the front, and otherwise 
making them look as neat as possible, but this 
is of very little use; a bunch of Grapes, 
properly thinned and swelled, requires no 
polishing. Each variety should have the name 
placed on the stand in front, and not at the 
back, of the bunch. When a large bunch is 
shown for weight it is always seen to the beBt 
advantage when suspended from the centre of a 
small arch, which may consist of a bent Hazel 
stick or strong wire with each end supported on 
a small wood block. It is a great improvement 
twist a small Vine shoot, with the leaves 
attached, round the arch; and if the end of the 
cut stem is wrapped in damp Moss, it prevents 
the foliage from nagging. 


6292 .— Overgrown Fruit Trees.-- Lift and re¬ 
plant the fruit trees In October or November. In the 
meantime, the Strawberries may be planted in a reserve 
bed. and put out finally among the trees in March. As¬ 
paragus will also do among tne fruit trees. The latter 
should be lifted and replanted with care.—K. H. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


6245.—Culture of Masdevallias.— The 
greater portion of the Masdevallias are classed 
with the so-called “ oool ” Orchids, that is to 
say, snch as are content with an average tem¬ 
perature of 50° in the winter. Whoever wonld 
wish to excel in the culture of this family of 
Orchids must bear in mind that they at all 
times luxuriate in a moisture-laden atmosphere, 
that aridity in any shape or form, whether pro¬ 
duced by the heating apparatus or by a too 
great influx of dry overheated air during the 
summer months, is fatal to a free, healthy 
development, and that the soil in which they 
grow should never come into a dry condition. 
Those who would wish to get a good notion of 
the atmospherical conditions necessary for the 
perfect well-being of these cool Orchids, may ob¬ 
tain it by just visiting some moist, shady 
wood, where, even when the sun’s power is at 
its greatest, Mosses and Ferns find enough of 
moisture both at the roots and in the air to 
enable them to retain their freshness of ver¬ 
dure, and grow with freedom. Under similar 
conditions the Masdevallias are happy and at 
home, the foliage made is fresh and bright, of 
good substance, and the flowers large and well 
formed. It is, indeed, a common practice 
among experienced growers, and one that I 
should advise the tyro to adopt, to oover the 
surface soil with living Sphagnum Moss when 
potting the plants. This green carpet of Moss 
affords a ready and sure means of ascertaining 
whether the plants are really in the enjoyment 
of all the conditions natural to them, for 


if it grows freely and retains its fresh 
and healthy appear an oe throughout the 
year, the plants will almost invariably 
flourish in a proportionate degree. Not 
only is the Spnagnum an unerring test as 
to the atmospherical conditions in the struc¬ 
ture, but by its appearance the grower will be 
enabled to know for certain if he is administering 
the supplies of water in the manner best calcula¬ 
ted to meet the wants of his specimens, for it is 
a curious fact that although Sphagnum Moss 
is found naturally growing ia swampy 
situations and oftentimes partly submerged, 
yet it refuses to grow in a pot when the 
soil therein comes into anything like a plastic, 
soar, sodden state. .The obvious inference to be 
drawn from this is that the grower must 
endeavour to maintain the Boil in one un¬ 
varying state of wetness, neither allowing it 
to dry out, nor giving water with such a 
heavy hand that it is brought into a 
close and unduly retentive condition. Mas¬ 
devallias may be grown in an ordinary 
greenhouse where the temperature does not drop 
lower than 40°. At the same time when the 
oontents of the structure are of a miscellaneous 
nature, consisting mainly of such plants as love a 
free circulation ofair and tolerably free exposure to 
the sun, it will be necessary either to devote 
one portion of the house to them, or, better still, 
keep them in a frame or under handlights, so 
that they may be screened from cutting draughts, 


Masdevallia Harry ana. 

■haded, and cared for generally in the manner 
beet calculated to meet their peculiar require¬ 
ments. Should the structure be, as is often the 
case in small gardens, a lean-to and fully ex¬ 
posed to the glare of the summer sun, 
it will be better to take the plants out about 
the beginning of June, and place them 
in a frame on a cool, moist ash bottom, ohoosing 
a light bnt somewhat sun-seclnded situation, 
such as the north side of a wall or hedge. Let 
them remain there until the beginning of Sep¬ 
tember, and then replace in winter quarters. 
The compost should consist of the best fibrous 
peat, entirely rejecting all dusty particles, 
mixing with it about one-third of dried Sphagnum 
ohopped up. In potting keep the bulbs well up 
above the rim of the pot, press the soil in firmly, 
and finish off with a surfacing of living Moss. 
Be careful not to use any other kind of Moss 
than Sphagnum, as this is the only kind known 
to growers that remains at all times sweet. 
Use pots just large enough to contain the roots, 
and fill them about two-thirds full of drainage. 
—J. Cornhill, Bytieet. 

5289. -Mignonette for Winter Flower¬ 
ing. —We would counsel yon to remove the 
plants at ones to a cola frame, or, better 
still, to some sheltered situation in the 
open air, where they are screened from the 
noonday sun. They must on no account be 
coddled or in any way be subjected to confine¬ 
ment, but must have full exposure to the open 
air both night and day until the middle of 
September, when they are to be placed in 
winter quarters. All bloom must be picked off 
and the plants well fed with liquid manure, so 
as to enoourage a free, healthy growth, allowing 
the flower heads to form after the middle ox 



September. In this manner a fair amount of 
bloom will be secured during the winter 
months. At the same time we much prefer to 
sow about the latter end of August, sowing in 
4£-in. pots, and leaving three plants in a pot, 
as in this way neat compact specimens are 
formed by winter without much, trouble, and 
the bloom, generally speaking, is finer than 
that produced by older plants.—C. 

5319.—Ferns Losing their Fronto— 
When the fronds decay in the manner described, 
it is a sign that the roots are unhealthy or that 
the atmosphere is too damp. We would leave 
off the top of the case all night and during the 
greater portion of the day. We do not consider 
Adiantums to be the best Ferns for culture in a 
case ; they like more light than the generality of 
this family of foliage plants, and they dislike 
moisture on the foliage, which should never be 
wetted in watering. If the plants still refuse 
to thrive, we would next season replace them 
with other kinds.—C. 

5246.— Maiden-hair Ferns.— The true 
Maiden-hair and its varieties grow freely enough 
when once they get a good hold of the soil. As 
a rule they do not show any great luxuriance 
when grown by the ordinary method of pot 
culture; they appear to need a more ready 
exit fer superfluous moisture than can well be 
afforded them by this method of culture. Not 
only is this the case, but the oreeping stems 
love to ramble freely on very porous material, 
sending in fresh roots here and there, and throw¬ 
ing up new growths as they travel onwards. 
Such being the case, it is evident that basket 
culture is test adapted to this family of Ferns. 
The baskets need not be largo, and the compost 
should consist of two parts fibrous peat and one 
part loam, with a good dash of silver sand. 
Next to baskets shallow pans are the beat recep¬ 
tacles, bringing the soil up to the rim.—J. C. 

5291.—African Lily and Vallota.— 
The African Lily requires a large amount of 
food when growing; it also flowers best 
when the pot or tub is crammed full of roots. 
When making its growth it enioys full exposure 
to the sun, of which, in our climate, it oannot 
get too much. When a plant has been some 
years in the same receptacle, the roots are apt to 
swell out above the rim, in which oase it is 
advisable to shift into a size burger, divide the 
speoimen or pare away a portion of the roots 
both round tne outside of the ball and at the 
bottom, and replace in the same pot or tub as 
the oase may be. Established specimens in the 
open air—and this is the best plaoe for them 
from June to the middle of September— 
should be well fed with liquid manure. The 
culture of Vallota purpurea is very simple: do 
not dry off the foliage by withholding water 
when at rest, and do not shift more than onoe in 
four yean.—J. C. B. 

5288.—Treatment of Seedling Ferns. 
—The best plan is to prick them out as soon 
as they can be conveniently handled into well 
drained pots or pans in a oompost of well sanded 
fibrous peat. The great point is to keep the 
soil in an unvarying state of moisture, never 
watering so heavily as to bring it into a sour 
condition, or the young plants will be sure to 
dieoff. Damping is indeed the chief danger to 
be guarded against in the raising of young Ferns 
from spores. When pricked off the young 
plants should be placed under a handlight, or 
m a dose frame in a warm, shady structure. 
Give them air freely every morning for an hour or 
two and they will come along quiokly, and may, 
when large enough, be potted separately into 
small pots, and grown along in a moist, genial 
temperature.—C. B. 

5324. —Culture of Hedyohiums. -Hedy- 
ohium Gardnerianum, to .which you probably 
more particularly refer, is a gross feeding plani, 
one that requires when in full growth a large 
amount of good food and muoh moisture. It is never 
seen to so great advantage as when planted out 
in a body of good, free, well enriched soil in a 
light warm house, that is to say one where the 
winter temperature ranges at 50° and where the 
spring temperature averages some60° to 70 '.Thus 
treated, strong shoots from the crown are thrown 
up, and these, when well exposed to the light, 
and when sufficient air is admitted, mature well 
and produce a large amount of bloom. When 
pot oulture is resorted to, give good drainage, 
and use a oompost of fibrous loam, a little leaf- 
mould, and peat, and shift just as ths young 
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shoots are showing themselves. H. coronarium 
and other species demand the same treatment.— 
J. C. 

5601.— Retarding Show Pelargoniums.— You 
will not be able to keep the plants in question back until 
the period named. Pelargoniums should be cut »ack 
and fresh potted by September, or they cannot well 
make good specimens for the following year.—C. B. 

„ 5:i ^"; JL ^ r ? 0 ‘ fl ? wered Pelargoniums -Lunoni. 
Tl. M. Pollett, and Rigoletto are all fine kinds, and 
would probably meet your requirements.— C. 


HOW TO GROW ABUTILONS. 

To all who are anaious to possess a class of 
plants which will bloom most freely with the 
very commonest of greenhouse treatment from 
October until May, let me recommend Abutilons. 
We have grown them for many years for the 
purpose of obtaining a supply of cut flowers 
throughout the whole of the winter, and they 
have not disappointed us once. It is well known 
that the Chrysanthemum is one of our most 
easily grown and surest floweiing plants, but it 
is not more so than the Abutilon; and while 
the latter is equally easily cultivated as the 
Chrysanthemum, it continues to flower very 
much lenger, as the flowers do not all come out 
at once, but continue to succeed each other as 
long as any one likes to grow them. 

Planting-out v. Pots. —The planting-out 
system has been recommended for Abutilons, 
aud we have tried it, but do not approve of it 
so much as having them in pots. Indeed, we 
arc beginning to think that small healthy plants 
in pots of everything is a better plan than 
having only one or two large plants out in beds 
and borders. Of course, when they can be had 
in pots and planted out as well it is a very 
different matter ; but it is not for the class that 
can have them in these ways I write, my object 
being to benefit those with only a small green¬ 
house or two. However, apart from cultivation 
let us speak of varieties first; and this is a 
question which may soon be disposed of. Were 
we to approve of named sorts, a list would be 
given, but, from experience, we prefer to raise 
a stock from seed. A dozen plants might be 
bought with a dozen differently coloured 
flowers; but from a packet of seed far more 
shades than these might be expected, and when 
once a number of good seedling! have been 
secured they can easily he retained by propa¬ 
gating them from cuttings. 

Sowing*. —Seed may he sown at any time of 
the year. If sown in autumn, plants would be 
above the soil in a few weeks, and in nine 
months they would be full-grown specimens. If 
sown in spring they would not be so large as 
the first, but they would flower well in autumn 
and winter. The seed may bo sown in either 
pot, pan, or box, filled with light sandy soil, 
and placed in a house or frame from which frost 
is excluded. Much heat will cause the young 
plants to rush up quicker, but they will grow 
equally well in a cool place. As soon as they 
begin to crowd one another they should be 
potted off singly into small pots. Any light 
soil will suit them. When potted they may be 
placed in either house or frame, only keeping 
them from frost and placing them as near the 
light as possible. While young and growing 
fast they are rather inclined to become strag¬ 
gling in habit, unless the points are taken out of 
the shoots as they become long. It is a good 
plan to keep stopping them from the very first, 
as dwarf bushy plants are always more useful 
than long thin ones. Whether the seed may 
be sown in autumn or in March, the plants 
will have obtained a good size by the end of 
May, and at that time they may be placed out- 
of-doors altogether, not planting them out of 
the pots, but retaining them in them and treat¬ 
ing them iu all wayB like the Chrysanthemum. 
Before they are this length, however, they will 
waojb potting into their flowering pots, and these 
lor the first season, or afterwards, need not be 
larger than 6-in. ones. This is a convenient 
size for all purposes, and healthy, bushy, free- 
flowering plants may be had in them. In 
shifting them into their flowering Fpots good 
loam and manure should be used as the rooting 
material, aud when they are growing rapidly 
plenty of water must be supplied to them. 

They are never troubled with insects—a great 
consideration, as amateurs often get quite dis¬ 
heartened with their plants when they become 
xfeated in that way. Flowers will be produced 
throughout the whole season j but as they will 


be most valued in winter, they should be taken 
off as soon as they appear until the month of 
October, when they cannot come too freely. In 
shifting them indoors they need not be put in 
heat to make them bloom—any ordinary green¬ 
house temperature will do this—and they will 
bloom throughout the whole winter if only kept 
from frost. Damp does little or no harm to 
them, and the more the beautiful little tubular 
flowers are gathered the more the plants seem 
to persist in producing them. 

Plants which bloom all winter generally be- 
ooma too tall to be allowed to grow on in Buch a 
form for another year, and it is generally ad- | 
visable to cut them down about April or May, 
repot them, keep them in a close frame for a 
little while, and then go on growing them out¬ 
side during the summer, as before. Where 
cuttings are put in they may be had at the time 
the plants are cut back. They root freely in a 
gentle heat, and may be potted on singly and 
treated like seedlings afterwards. It has been 
Btated above that stock may be raised from seed 
in place of buying plants ; but one exception to 
this rule may be made, and that is in the case 
of those who have no Abutilons at present. To 
allow another winter to pass without them 
would be a loss, and if a few were bought in 
autumn they would pay for themselves before 
another six months were over, C. 


THE DOMING* WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary — August 1 to 6. 

Nailing iu young shoots of Camellias on back wall of 
Peach-house. Potting Poinsettia and Begonia seedlings. 
Thinning out Primulas, in order to give them more 
light and air. Putting in cuttings of Fuchsias for win¬ 
ter blooming. Sowing herbaceous Calceolarias. Re¬ 
arranging plant-houses. Putting in cuttings of Roses 
of the current year’s growth under hand-lights on the 
north side of a wall. Propagating bedding plants for 
next year, beginning with fancy Pelargoniums. Shifting 
small Chrysanthemums growing for late use out of 3-in. 
into 5-in. pots. Gathering all Apricots and Plums that 
are ripe. Potting Strawberries for fruiting next year. 
Trenching ground for Strawberries for the next planta¬ 
tion. Digging up all early varieties of Potatoes. Planting 
large quarter with Cabbage ; also Brown Cos Lettuce. 
Planting out little Pixie Cabbage and Rosotte Coleworts. 
Sowing more Little Pixie Cabbages on south border. 
Nailing and stopping Tomatoes on walls outside. Sow¬ 
ing Mustard and Cress. Thinning out superfluous wood 
of Cucumbers. Cutting all herbs wanted for drying for 
winter use. Planting out Tom Thumb Lettuces between 
Celery trenches. Planting out last batch of Celery. 

Flower Garden. 

Mowing, clipping Grass verges, weeding and 
rolling walks will now form the principal work 
of theflower garden, for, unless when ground work 
is compelled to be carried on at this time on ac¬ 
count of alterations, it is generally desirable 
to have everything connected with the garden 
in as tidy a state as possible. It is now a good 
time to make netes of any intended alterations 
to be made during the coming autumn and 
winter, for the earlier the transplanting of trees 
and shrubs is carried out after September the 
greater will be the chances of successful results, 
for if kept moist at the roots the plants get 
established quickly. Proceed with the cutting 
of evergreen hedges. If done once early in the 
season there will not be much to cut off, and 
a thick hedge will be the result. Ivy on build¬ 
ings should be closely cut now, after which it 
will become covered with fresh green leaves 
quickly. 

Rhododendrons shbuld now be divested 
of all seed vessels, as it would not only improve 
the appearance of the shrubs, but will be bene¬ 
ficial to them, as the formation of seeds tends to 
weaken them. Rhododendrons are very liable 
to suffer from drought if planted in light peaty 
soil, and when they show signs of flagging, 
copiouB waterings should be given them. 
Where Lilies of the speciosum' and auratum 
varieties are’ planted in Rhododendron 
beds, they will now be showing flowoT-budB, aud 
must be supported if necessary. 

Gladioli are excellent plants for the margins, 
and their varied brilliant colours contrast well 
with deep green foliage. At the present time 
Bocconia cordata is in fine condition in shrub¬ 
bery borders ; it is worth growing for its foliage 
alone, but when furnished with Spircea-like 
plumes, it is really a noble plant, and as it will 
take care of itself in any soil or position, it 
ought to be more largely grown. Another de¬ 
sirable plant is the old Fuchsia Riccartoni. 
which » now in fine condition with graceful 


shoots 5 ft. or 6 ft. in height, and laden with 
blossoms. In sonny positions where tender 
plants become dried up quickly, Stonecrops and 
other succulent plants should be planted, as 
they thrive in heat and drought. Sedam 
spectabile is an excellent kind for the purpose, 
and will soon be in flower ; it has a fine effect 
when edged with the dwarf 3edum Lydian*, 
and both succeed well in dry hot positions on 
poor soil. 

Dahlias.— Where thern'is a large collection 
of these the plants require considerable atten¬ 
tion now that they are making rapid growth. 
Tying and thinning the shoots as well as tbs 
flower-buds must be attended to. The shoots 
of scarce varieties should be potted so as to 
produce what are termed pot roots; when the 
cuttings have formed roots they sboald be 
potted into 3-in. or 4-in. pots, where they mest 
be kept in a growing state until the end of the 
season, and then be dried off daring the winter 
months. It requires some experience to know 
the right treatment for each different variety of 
the Dahlia. There are some sorts that cannot 
be thinned out too much ; others again may be 
injured by over thinning. In a few words, it 
may be said that all the varieties with flowers 
below the usual size, and that have close-set 
small petals, cannot be orerthinned or disbudded, 
while those with large flowers and large open 
petals may be very moderately thinned. In the 
case of those intended for exhibition, tbe aim 
ought to be to get all the flowers as nearly as 
possible of one size. Earwigs, slugs, and such 
like pests should now be sought closely after. 

Gladioli. —These also require attention 
at this season. Ab soon as the flower-spikes 
appear they must be fastened to sticks. 


Stove and Greenhouse Plants.— 
There will now be a host of young soft-wooded 
and herbaceous plants to attend to in this de¬ 
partment. Cinerarias and Calceolarias will re¬ 
quire constant attention to keep them growing 
freely. Salvias, Chrysanthemums, Solanuma, 
and such like plants must be kept well supplied 
with liquid manure when the pots in which 
they are to flower are filled with roots. Fuch¬ 
sias intended for flowering late most be kept 
shaded and liberally watered. Bouvardjis 
should now be in the pots in which they are to 
flower, and should be growing freely. Keep 
them exposed to the full infiuenoe of the sun, 
and on fine dewy nights the lights may be re¬ 
moved. Pot on late batches of seedling tuber¬ 
ous Begonias ; these will flower freely during 
the antumn. The beautiful B. Frcebeli should 
also be grown in quantity for antumn supply, 
as it is one of the best at that season for cut 
flowers or conservatory decoration. It pos¬ 
sesses a fine compact habit combined with great 
productiveness of flower. 

With the abundance of all kinds of flowers 
outside there will be less necessity for keeping 
up a very gay appearance in the conservatory 
and other houses at the present season. Manv 
of the commoner kinds of foliage plants, such 
as Coleases, and any large-leaved subtropical 
plants will keep this house furnished for the pre¬ 
sent. This arrangement will give more chance 
of keeping up a better supply of autumn and 
winter-flowering plants, whicn are most desir¬ 
able. Creepers of all kinds that are not in flower 
should be occasionally washed to keep them free 
from red spider and other insect pests, which 
are generally troublesome in greenhouses and 
conservatories during summer. Keep all plants 
that are planted out well supplied with water at 
the roots. Any that have been long planted 
and have a limited root space would be benefited 
by a surface-dressing of some good artificial 
manure. 

Endeavour to keep stove plants as clean as 
possible daring the next three months, which 
will greatly diminish the chanees of being over¬ 
run with the pests in spring when the plants re¬ 
turn to active growth. Many of the creepers 
will now require attention, so as to expose the 
shoots and thereby ripen them. Those that are 
past flowering should be well thinned out, in 
order to give light and air to the strongest 
growths, which should be left for cutting back 
at the spring pruning. They should be less 
liberally supplied with water at tne roots, but 
not to such an extent as to oause the plants to 
flag. 

Young Palms, Mar&ntas. Dracaenas, and any 
free-rooting plant may still be potted on if argt 
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pi ants are required; but when it is not desir¬ 
able to have the plants in larger-sized pots, the 
plants should be supplied with some kind of 
stimulant, bo as to maintain their vigour. Young 
'Gardenias intended to supply flowers during the 
winter should now be gradually inured to with¬ 
stand the full sunshine in warm pits. They 
should be kept sufficiently cool to prevent any 
further growth, but plenty of moisture should 
be kept about them. In this position the plants 
will form an abundance of flower - buds, that 
will expand during the winter if the plants are 
not too suddenly submitted to a high tempera¬ 
ture at that Beason. The growths on many 
stove plants are now in fit condition for propa¬ 
gating, and where a stock of the hard-wooaed 
kinds is required, the present is a good time to 
estab&sh them before the short days set in. 
Vegetables. 

Exhausted crops should not be allowed to re- 
*main in the ground longer than is convenient, 

• as they impoverish the land without yielding any 
return, and it is important that future crops 
should become established before the growing 
season is on the wane. Peas, Broad Beans, 
seeding Lettuce, and Turnips are some of the 
■crops to which these remarks of clearing apply. 
TThe ground, after due preparation, either by 
•digging or simply freeing of weeds, should be 
recropped. On the Pea ground, for instance, 
'with Kales and Broccoli, on the other Onions, 
'Endive, Parsley, and Spinach ; the latter is a 
most important crop, and the ground for it 
should have deep culture and be m an open or 
exposed situation. We usually sow about the 
middle of August, and, except in the most 
severe weather, have always, throughout the 
winter, been able to gather a dish of good 
Spinach whenever required. The earliest Celery 
shonld be earthed up, but previous to which 
poU •off small side leaves or shoots, tie up so as 
fto prevent the soil lodging in it, and also give a 
;good soaking of water. If the Celery By be 
troublesome, dust with wood ashes and soot once 
"a week. This is also a good preventive against 
'the ravages of the Turnip fly, which at this sea- 
:son is apt’to be troublesome. 

Scarlet Bunners and dwarf French Beans will 
•continue double the length of time in bearing if 
the Beans are gathered as they become fit for 
use. A good way also of obtaining a succession 
of produce is to denude the plants on half of 
the plot of their flowers, when they will at once 
throw out fresh lateral shoots and flowers, and 
be from a fortnight to three weeks later than 
the other half. Such a plan is worthy ef adop¬ 
tion by those whose ground is limited, and sue- 
cessional sowings cannot, therefore, be made. 
Another excellent way to obtain late produce is 
to entirely strip the plants of both fruit and 
blossoms, top the shoots, and point over the 
ground and apply a rich mulching of manure, 
and if dry well supply with water ; they will 
soon fruit as freely as at first. Train in Toma¬ 
toes, confine them to single Btems only, and as 
soon as a fair crop of fruit has formed keep all 
other flowers picked off. Ridge Cucumbers and 
Vegetable Marrows require similar attention as 
to training and stopping, and more liberal sup 
plies of water. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Oval-leaved Privet as a Hedge Plant 
and for Flower Sticks. —To those who want 
quantities of neat, tough, lasting flower-sticks I 
would say plant Ligustrumovalifolium as a hedge 
—that is, if you want a hedge, if not at the back 
of shrubberies or anywhere where thickets are 
required. If piantea as a hedge leave the cut¬ 
ting of it till October or November, then before 
dipping cut out all the strong Bhoots to their 
base, after which clip and select all Bhoots 
strong enough for use. If planted in thickets, 
as soon as the stools are strong enough cut down 
every year in November, and vou will get a fine 
lot of neat, useful, tough, flower-sticks that 
will last long if properly dried, and be less con- 

S icuous than shaved and painted green sticks. 

[ter cutting they can be laid aside till a wet 
day, when they can be stripped of their leaves, 
sixed, and tied into bundles for use when re¬ 
quired. This Privet makes a very much 
stronger hedge than the oommon variety, and is 
got op vary quiokly. ▲ good sheltered border 
may soon be obtained by planting it in well 


trenched ground. I have planted several hedges 
of it for shelter purposes, and they are much 
admired by all who see them. In planting 
some of them I used Laurels at every 3 ft. or 
4 ft. as a mixture, and they looked very well 
for some years, but the Ligustrum is such a 
strong grower, that it eventually swamps the 
Laurel. Good useful plants from 1 ft. to 2 ft. 
high can be bought by the 100 or 1000 at most of 
our Surrey nurseries, and autumn is the time 
to plant them.—B. A. W. 

Veitch’s Virginian Oseeper. — As a 
lant for covering wails, draping verandahs, 
alconies, or any similar purposes, especially in 
towns where anything to be of uao must have a 
free vigorous habit, so that it can succeed under 
adverse conditions of both soil and climate, the 
old Virginian Creeper (Ampelopsis hederacea) 
has long stood unrivalled ; but from what I 
have seen of the more recently introduced 
Ampelopsis Veitchi, I feel convinced that it is 
destined to supplant the old species; in rapidity 
of growth ’under equal conditions, A. Veitchi 
appears to outstrip the old kind completely, the 
leaves having a more glossy and pleasing ap¬ 
pearance ; but the greatest advantage - it 
possesses is that it requires no training, clinging 
to the bare wall as fast and with more certainty 
than Ivy. It may be seen from Messrs. Veitch r s 
nursery, Chelsea, on some of the houses adjoin¬ 
ing, closely clinging to the walls, yet withal 
hanging in graceful festoons from the caves of 
three or four-storey buildings, in some cases 
making its way on to the slates and completely 
enveloping the chimney-pots. I have been told 
by a person who has it growing over the south 
side of his house that he never before ex¬ 
perienced so much comfort in his bed-room 
during the hot weather, as it efTectually wards 
off the rays of the sun, and owing to the rapidity 
of its growth little time elapses before it covers 
a large surface. In autumn its leaves, like 
those of the common Virginian Creeper, acquire 
a brilliant colour, and I have no doubt that in 
time it will be employed in such places and for 
such purposes for which the old Virginian 
Creeper has been almost exclusively used.—T. B. 

The Purple-leaved Peach. — When 
grown in the form of a standard this is very 
effective, either in shrubberies or in isolated 
positions. Associated with the white-leaved 
Acer Negundo variegatum, it would form a 
striking contrast. It grows freely in Messrs. 
Osborn’s nursery at Fulham, where its [appear¬ 
ance as regards colonr, reminds one of that of 
the well-known Ircsine Lindeni. 

The Golden-leaved Elder.— As an effec- 
tive plant in shrubberies, or as an isolated speci¬ 
men on Grass, this Elder is one of the most 
valuable of yellow-leaved plants. It grows as 
freely as the type, and even during the summer 
months its leaves are strikingly bright in 
colour, contrasting well with those of a more 
sombre hue. It should be cut back every 
winter, as by this means dwarfer and more 
healthy plants are obtained, and, moreover, the 
foliage of cut-down plants is infinitely brighter 
than that produced by old stubborn plants which 
often revert back to the original form. 

63C8. —Propagating Magnolias.— Though Mag¬ 
nolias will strike from cuttings they are more easily pro¬ 
pagated from layers. The more tender species, such as 

S randiflora, require a sheltered wall In a good aspect.— 

!. II. 

5251. — Propagating Wistarias. — The easiest 
method of propagating these is by means of layers. 
As soon as the wood is ripe, choose free shoots of the 
current season's growth, bend them down Into the soil, 
cutting half through at a joint, and pegging the shoot 
firmly down.—J.C. 


London and International Horti¬ 
cultural Directory.— We should be greatly 
obliged by nurserymen and others aiding us in 
the compilation of this directory by furnishing 
lists of those occupied in the business of horti¬ 
culture within their respective districts, including 
important agricultural houses also. 

Killing Insects on Plants.— Several 
allusions have been made in Gardening re¬ 
garding the destruction of aphis and other small 
insects. For years past I have ueed Quassia, 
which is moat effectual, For Roses, only one 
application is required in the season. A quarter 
of a pound of Quassia chips, simmered for an 
hour in water, is sufficient for a moderate sized 
garden, A little of it oan be mixed with water 


when needed for use. Quassia is la. per pound 
at the chemist’s ; wholesale it is only 3d. per 
pound.—H. Willis, 


ROBES. 

Rose Enemies. —Whoever grows Roses 
and is not troubled with insects injuring foliage 
or blossom is a highly favoured and fortunate 
individual; for it seems of late that each plant 
and product from the soil has its peculiar insect 
enemies, which prove a drawback on our 
pleasure and a hindrance of our interests, to 
escape from which there is no patent or royal 
highway, but they must be firmly met and 
manfully fought. Still, where proper attention 
is given to soil, watering, planting, &c., and a 
few simple precautions and directions arc 
heeded, little trouble or annoyance from insects 
need be anticipated. In house culture the aphis 
and red spider are the most formidable ; for the 
first, fumigation with Tobacco, where it can be 
done, is tne best thing, but if the aphis is any 
ways abundant the plants will need fumigating 
at least twice, a day or two intervening between 
the fumigations, to make sure of the destruction 
of all, young and old. Where the use of Tobacco 
is objectionable, 4 oz. Quassia chips, boiled in 
four quarts of water ten minutes, with 4 oz. of 
soft soap dissolved in the liquid, and applied 
with a soft brush to every part, leaf and branch, 
of the plants will answer as a substitute ; after 
fifteen or twenty minutes syringo the plants with 

{ mre water. Outdoors in May, or as soon as the 
eaves begin to grow, the Rose caterpillar begins 
to glue the leaves together, to form a shelter for 
itself. Go over the plants frequently and pinch 
these folded leaves, thus destroying the insect; 
this is the most simple and efficacious remedy, 
if it be a little revolting to the very fastidious. 
For the sawfly larva? and other later appearing 
insectB syringing with a solution of 4 oz. of 
whale-oil soap in four gallons of soft water will 
usually destroy them; where this proves ineffica¬ 
cious, powdered white hellebore, sprinkled over 
the foliage while wet, will prove effectual ; but 
let no one think that a single application of any 
one remedy is all that may be needed during ono 
season, but be prepared te repeat whenever 
necessary. Rose-bugs or JJose-chafers arc pests 
which often destroy the blossoms, their nature 
depriving us of the opportunity to attack them, 
except in the perfect state ; and then we must 
destroy them by pinching their heads, stamping 
on them, and scalding ; a little daily attention 
for five or six weeks will effectually dispose of 
them. Toads are fond of them, and will dispose 
of large numbers when an opportunity is given 
them. Mildew sometimes attacks the Rose, 
and is usually caused by extremes of heat and 
cold, excessive and continued dampness, with 
continuous cloudy weather, too little bright sun 
and fresh pure air; sprinkling with sulphur and 
soot are remedies, but caution must be used not 
to give the sulphur too freely, or it will destroy 
the foliage. 

Mareohal Niel Rose.—I often see queries 
in Gardening from people who fail to flower 
this Rose satisfactorily ; as I have grown it in 
several different ways, I will state by what 
means I have bad the best results. I have 
grown it as a standard out-of-doors, but it does 
not like dose pruning, and the blooms were very 
scanty. On a south wall with protecting coping 
it flowered well, but it really wants a glass roof 
to do it justice. Planted out in a border and 
treated like Grape Vines on the extension 
system (that is, long shoots of 10 ft. or 12 ft. in 
length shortened back to where the buds aro 
plump and the wood pretty well’matured), each 
plant will produce hundreds of fine Roses. If a 
little gentle heat can be afforded it will produce 
a crop of blooms in April and May worth seeing; 
or perhaps the very best way of all is to treat 
this Rose the same as pot Vines, viz., put young 
lants in autumn into pots 12 in. or 14 in. in 
iameter, and train up thei.* growth close to the 
glass in a greenhouse during the following 
summer. When they have completed therr 
growth take them out of the house, nail tho 
shoots up to a wall, and cover the pots to keep 
the roots from frost. Take in one or two at a 
time during the winter and spring, and start 
them in gentle heat; train them up close to the 
glass, and when the blooms are swelling give 
weak liquid manure. A compost of turfy loam 
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suits it perfectly ; keep it dean by fumigating, 
and maintain a temperature of about 55°, and 
you will have no cause to oomplain of either 
quantity or quality of bloom.—6. 

5290.— Boses near Town.— Unquestion¬ 
ably Roses in pots, protected by glass, particu¬ 
larly in the winter, would give bettei results 
than those exposed out of doors. A few good 
plants of Gloire de Dijon would be more likely 
to succeed than any other, and next to this the 
freest growers among the Hybrid Perpetuals, 
suoh as John Hopper, Marquise de Castellano, 
Mdme. Victor Verdier, &c., would do better 
than the old Cabbage Roses. The little fairy 
Rose (Lawrenceana) usually does well, as well 
as the old pink and crimson Chinas. Great care 
should be taken to provide a suitable soil (good 
loam with plenty of old rotten manure), and 
also to keep the foliage clean by constant 
syringing. For Roses out of doors the soil 
should be deeply worked as well as rich.— 
B. C. R. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


FLOWERS OF THE WEEK. 

We propose henceforward to have notes on the 
flowers in beauty about the time of going to 
press, and shall be obliged to any readera who, 
having new, rare, old-fashioned, or particularly 
well-grown things, will send us a few specimens, 
wrapped in oil-paper, tinfoil, or similar material 
to keep them fresh. Where such material is not 
at hand, fresh Ivy or Spinach leaves will 
answer well. Dry cotton wool should never 
be used, as it spoils the flowers. 

The Two-flowered Pea (Lathyrusgrandi- 
florus).—We have sprays of this sent to be 
named. It is one of the bestof the Everlasting Peas 
flowering throughout the summer. Its blossoms, 
which vary in colour, are much larger than 
those of the annual Peas and last longer. 

Corn Marigold (Chrysanthemumsegetum). 
The flowers of this native plant are used at this 
season in quantities in the Covent Garden 
flower shops. It is very showy when grown in 
masses, and if sown now and the plants are 
taken into the greenhouse in autumn they will 
flower during the winter. 

Californian Poppies (Eschscholtzias) are 
very showy just now. Their blossoms are used 
in large quantities in the market. The time to 
sow will soon be at hand (end of August). Sow 
in a bed, and plant out early in March 1 ft apart, 
and a fine display throughout the summer will 
be the result. 

Biennial Evening Primrose ((Enothera 
biennis).—'This is very lovely in corners of 
cottago gardens. It grows to a height of 3 ft. 
or 4 ft., and assumes the proportions of a small 
tree, the end of every branch being furnished 
with clusters of buds whioh in succession expand 
into large lovely soft lemon-coloured blossoms. 
The plant is perfectly hardy, and can be raised 
from seed sown in spring or autumn, but it does 
not flower the first year. 

Double Sneezewort (Achillea ptarmica 
fl.-pl.).—An excellent flower in a cut state. It 
is very showy as a border plant owing to its 
masses of blossoms, which are round and double 
like Batchelor’s Buttons. It is perfectly hardy, 
and when once planted it will take care of itself 
and flower yearly without fail. 

The Old Crimson Clove. — We have 
noticed this Carnation flowering very finely in 
cottage gardens, its deep crimson flowers being 
as large as double Daifodils and deliciously 
scented. It can be easily propagated from 
layers or cuttings. It is not nearly so common 
as formerly; it has been partly thrust out of 
cultivation to make way for kinds not half so 
sweet. No garden, however small, should be 
without one plant of this old favourite. 

Tine Balsams. —Mr. Beedell, nurseryman, 
of Wellington, sends us remarkable blooms of 
Camellia-flowered Balsams. They are of ex¬ 
cellent form, and their colours include pure 
white, bright scarlet, purple, and orimson, and 
there are several very fine striped varieties. 
Some of the blooms measure quite 2$ in. across 

Anemone japonioa.— Of this hardy per 
ennial we have thfee fine forms, viz., japonica. 


japonioa alba, and japonica bybnda. Die for- 
mer has rosy-carmine flowers of good size, but 
a little ragged in the outline ; the second, large 
and finely-formed white flowers ; the latter, 
blossoms of fine form, of a pale salmon-rose hue. 
They are all of robust growth, and when well 
established flower with great freedom, especi¬ 
ally the white variety ; and, indeed, it would 
be difficult to name another plant of greater 
value for cutting from during the autumn 
months. It is surprising that these fine plants 
are not more generally grown than they are. 
When once obtained, it is not difficult to increase 
them, for towards the end of the summer, small 
suckers are thrown up from the roots, and it 
these be taken off and put into small pots ol 
rich soil, they soon establish themselves, and 
can be planted out in spring. They would make 
fine conservatory objects grown in pots and ted 
with liquid manure at tne time of flowering. 
As the plants grow from 3 ft. to 4 ft. in height, 
when well established, they should have ample 
space in which to grow. They are now show¬ 
ing bloom in many places. 

Sweet Peas in Spring.— These, if sown 
in 6-in. pots in August and moved under glass 
before frosts occur, make useful early decorative 

S lants for the greenhouse, or for supplying cut 
owers.—H. 


Hardy Irises.— At one time good varieties 
of Irises were scaroer than at present, and the 
plants were seldom well grown ; but recently 
about London fine collections have been estab¬ 
lished in various nurseries, and the beauty of 



English Iris (I. anglica). 


their flowers during the past month could 
scarcely be imagined by those who have not 
been fortunate enough to see such displays. 
These plants have every good quality which one 
could desire as regards hardiness, freedom of 
bloom, and easy culture. Like a good many 
other plants, their season of bloom is not long 
enough to please all; but by cultivating them 
in various places where they are not in the way 
when out of flower, this is not felt to be a draw¬ 
back. Among large shrubs, which ought to be 
more widely apart than they are generally 
placed, in thin copses ; among dwarf shrubs, in 
tufts near water, and in isolated groups on the 
Grass near, but not in masses of shrubs, are 
some of the positions in which they may be 
enjoyed in addition to mixed borders and 
beds. In such places they would mark the 
Beason agreeably, and not be in the way 
when their bloom was over, which they are 
sometimes found to be in borders. In the 
smallest gardens, where people have not the 
space to plant them in these various ways, one 
of the best modes would be to establish healthy 
tufts in the fringes of the shrubbery. Another 
good way is to place them here and there in 
carpets of low evergreens, above which their 
flowers would be seen in early summer. It is 
worth the while of all who care for hardy 
flowers to devote a little attention to establish¬ 
ing a good stock of these plants in their gardens. 
They have aU the beauty of the finest tropical 
flowers without their cost, and will well repay 
the trouble of first arranging and planting them, 
so that their beauty may be seen to the best 
^vantage, opd so that they may not be in the 


way of the imperious needs of'' bedding out. 

We may add that tufts of the finest kinds look 
very beautiful here and there among dwarf 
Roses. In London fore-court gardens the 
German and English Irises thrive am d flow 
well, and this even in some of the wore* poeawse 
positions.___ 

PROPAGATING PINKS. 

Plants of these may be raised in two waw i, 
viz., from seed and pipings. Seed should be* 
sown in April in pots, and when the plants are* 
large enough to handle they should be pricked 
out on a level surface of fine soil, consisting of 
equal parts of sifted turfy leam, wefl-rotted leaf- 
mould, and sharp sand. Prick the plants out 
2 in. apart, as they do best when not too far 
apart at first. When they have quite filled tfmr 
space allotted to them they should be moved to 
4 in. apart, to be a third time planted out in 
their permanent quarters in October of the same 
year, where they will flower with the nmauA 
sorts the following season. 

The named kinds are propagated by taking 
cuttings or pipings at the time the plants are i» 
flower. Thin wiry Grass strikes root mere 
readily than that of a stronger and more suc¬ 
culent character; but if the centres of the 
strong growths are pinched out, lateral growths 
will be formed, and when large enough these 
may be slipped off from the main stem assd 
inserted at once without any other preparation 
I have tried different systems of management 
with the Pink pipings both in England and 
Scotland ; but I was never more successful than 
when I took the pipings when youn* and small,, 
selecting a shady position out-of-doors—for want 
of a better, the north side of a hedge or row of 
Gooseberry bushes—and put them in at once. I 
always choose a wet day for the purpose, if pos¬ 
sible, and herein lies, to some extent, the secret 
of success. In this way I got ninety plants at 
least out of every hundred cuttings. I have 
tried different and more scientific systems, but 
with less favourable results. 

In the hotter and more arid atmoepheiw of 
the south-eastern counties, where the pipings 
will not strike root readily out-of-doors, twepla® 
l have successfully pursued has been to obtain 
boxes of any convenient size about 3 in. deepv 
and. having drained them well, to fill them with 
a compost consisting of sifted loam and leaf- 
mould, and adding to it one-third part of sand. 
Use the siftings for the'bottom of the box, and 
the finer portion, mixed with sand, for the top; 

f ,ressing all firmly, and making the surface quite* 
evel. The pipings may be put in firmly about 
l in. apart in rows 2 in. apart; larger piping* 
may be a little wider. I put the box in a frame 
over a little bottom-heat, and if the frame be 

f ilaced under a north wall all the better. Shade 
rom bright sunshine and remove the lights en¬ 
tirely on quiet dewy nights. If the grass be ip 
good condition, but few losses occur m thin 
way. When most of them have formed roots, 
the lights are removed by day, and the boxes ul¬ 
timately placed in the full sunshine. When 
they can stand this I plant them out, in Angus*, 
4 in. apart, finally planting them in highly- 
manured soil at a distance from plant to plant 
of 9 in. If it be possible to obtain a layer of 
2 in. or 3 in. of fine maiden loam to plaoe on the 
surface before planting, a much more luxuriant 
and healthy growth will be the result. J. D. 


HARDY BIENNIALS. 

Few except those who have made it their study 
know the beauty of many of the hardy bien¬ 
nials, and the ease with which they may be 
cultivated. Almost any soil and any climate in 
Great Britain, except the most mountainous 
parts, will grow them to perfection. The only 
conditions are that the garden have a sunny 
aspect, not too damp or too much exposed to 
wind or storms. There are Borne kinds of bien¬ 
nials that require a little protection during the 
frosts of winter, mort especially in the north of 
England. It is well to prick out under a frame 
about September such as the Snapdragon, the 
Pansy, or Wallflower, but the Sweet William, 
which makes the most gorgeous display of any, 
will show green foliage in the severest frost if 
only the atmosphere be frea from smoke; in 
fact, the Sweet William may be termed the 
evergreen biennial, inasmuch as it shows green 
leaf all the year round. Then for variety of 
tipt and colours, I know of nothing to compare 
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to it with so Urge blooms. 1 have now a magni¬ 
ficent show of blooms growing on clay soil, 
whioh hare stood where they now remain dur¬ 
ing the whole winter, with a selection of 
colours such as I have not seen surpassed. 
There is maroon with white edge, dark pink, 
deep scarlet with white edge, fight pink with 
dark pink edge, mauve with light edge, blood 
red, white, violet with white border, variegated 
deep scarlet, pink, and white. Any of these 
oolours may be sown separately to form a bed of 
blooms of a distinct colour. All biennials 
wanted to flower next summer should be sown 
at once, taking care not to sow too thickly. If 
the soil is too crowded the plants are weak and 
the blooms are small. If you should require 
the seed for future sowing, thin out all the 
weakly blooms and only leave a few on each 
plant, whioh will cause those blooms remaining 
to produce good seeds.—G. C. Eccles. 


Marie Louise Violet. —It may interest 
some to know how I manage to get flowers of 
this Violet every month in the year. About the 
second week in May I plant out m well prepared 
rioh borders the young plants. These soon be¬ 
gin to throw out both good and bad runners. 
I have all the bad ones carefully pulled off as 
soon as they make their appearanoe, whioh I 
find muoh better than cutting them off, and 
peg down what are necessary of the good ones, 
taking care that they are not allowed to crowd 
each other. I take them up about the first or 
seoond week in September, seeing that they are 
free from worms, slugs, Ac., and properly trim¬ 
med, and plant them in frames close to the glass 
in good rich compost, pegging any that may re¬ 
quire it as we go along. I may as well mention 
that I never use any artificial heat, as I find 
they are much better without it, but in very 
severe weather they are covered with mats. 1 
always let them have all the light and air pos¬ 
sible, and the result is we are seldom without 
a bunch of Violets for butten-hole bouquets. — 
H. C. 

Sowing Wallflower Seed.— Many per 
sons sow their Wallflower seed too late in the 

S tar, in June and July instead of April and 
ay. If dry weather follows close on the act 
of sowing the seed, or after the plants have 
grown 2 in. or 3 in., they receive a oheck in 
their development, and the plants, instead of 
being dwarf, vigorous, and bush}, are thin and 
spare. The winter will sometimes punish the 
Wallflower severely, especially when ver 
severe frost follows close on heavy rains, an! 
the stronger and better rooted the plants are, 
the better are they likely to stand the effects 
of the weather. Wallflowers come in handy 
to fill beds and odd corners, so as to 
give the garden something of a finished appear¬ 
anoe in spring. The plants used for that pur¬ 
pose should be those that had been once trans¬ 
planted at least, because the act of transplant¬ 
ing induoes them to throw out fibry roots near 
the surfaoe, and they can be lifted with soil 
adhering to them. When the Wallflower is 
allowed to grow where it is sown, a strong ti 
root is formed, whioh strikes deeply into tfle 
soil, and but few surface roots are put forth. 
In transplanting from the seed beds it is well 
to pinch off the tap-root, as this induoes fibry 
roots. The great advantage of plants with fibry 
roots is that you can transplant them at any 
time during the winter when the weather is 
mpen without harm. Mr. Ingram, of Belvoir 
Castle Gardens, used to take precautions to 
induce his Wallflowers to form fibry roots pre¬ 
vious to transplantation ; and would transplant 
them into trenches and lines in soil, with mates 
or bricks buried a little in the soil to prevent 
the formation of the tap-roots, as he found that 
plants with tap-roots and little fibre stood 
nadly. The three best Wallflowers for winter 
and spring gardening are the Belvoir Castle 
(early dwarf yellow), the Golden Tom Thumb, 
dark Harbinger. All these deserve 


and the rich 
a place in any garden. 


Tropaoluma in Bummer and Win¬ 
ter. —Of all the plants that bloom in winter 
none are more brilliant than these. They 
serve, perhaps more than other flowering plants 
oonld, to recall the glories of summer, and 
they give us brightness and beauty for an 

infinitessimal amount of labour and expense. It I Thorn Apple, if less remarkable for the nse'of 
fs a question if we properly estimate the value I its flowers than the kinds already referred to, 


of these free-flowering climbers, so easy of 
culture and so wonderfully effective as they 
are. This may be exousable if we oonsider 
the plant merely in the light of a summer 
bloomer, but we treat it with injustice if we 
overlook its claims to distinction for winter 
flowering. Bright as these Tropeeolums are 
when blooming in the summer sun, tney ac¬ 
quire additional lustre when expanded under 
glass in mid-winter. Perhaps at that time we 
are in a better frame of mind to appreciate 
their glowing tints. At any rate they give us 
all that we could ask for at that time, and 
that with a tenth part of the labour and ex- 
|>ense bestowed upon more choice subjects.— 

Thorn Apples (Daturas).—The culture of 
annual Daturas offers no special difficulty. 
Fresh seeds are readily raised in an ordinary 
hot-bed, and the young plants should be pricked 
out singly in pots while small, and finally 
planted out in the open border. They need 
ample space for their full development, and 
should be grown in light sandy soils in pre¬ 
ference to such as are of a heavier nature. But 



D. fastuosa. 



has, nevertheless, merits peculiar to itself. Even 
the single form of this plant, whioh in the type 
is oreamy-white on botn surfaces, yields a very 
effective variety with the tube of a deep violet 
outside, the inside being white; but the most 
striking forms of this species are those bearing 
double flowers. The D. fastuosa Huberiana, of 
the seed catalogues, and several varieties of it 
whioh are offered, although affording a greater 
variety of colour, are less hardy than the older 
forms just described, and appear to require a 
warmer climate for their oomplete development. 
D. Knighti is a fine kind with large white, 
violet-tinged flowers, which are very fragrant. 

6250.— Sowing Crocus Seed.— The best 
time to sow this is as soon as it is ripe. Those 
who have the oonvenienoe of a cold frame or 
handlight will be better enabled to ensure 
perfect germination, for, although the seed comes 
up fairly well in the open ground, the young 
seedlings are the better for a little protection in 
their early stages of growth, and the seed when 
sown under glass is better preserved against 
the attacks of vermin. Sow in light, free soil in 
a north aspect, cover with moss, and set a hand- 




D. KnightL 


Thorn Apples (Daturas). 


D. ceratocaula. 


few gardens exist where appropriate situations 
for one or more of the species may not be found, 
and in most there is abundanoe of room for 
more. It may prove an additional recom¬ 
mendation to some amateurs that most of the 
Daturas thrive well in the neighbourhood of 
the sea. There are five or six kinds possessing 
some claim to notice, but those which more 
especially merit the attention of the amateur 
are the D. ceratocaula, the D. Metel, and the 
D. fastuosa, with its double varieties. The 
first-named, D. ceratocaula, the Horn-stalked 
Thorn Apple, is probably one of the best 
known. It grows from 2 ft. to 3 ft. high, 
the foliage lance-shaped and hoary beneath. 
Its somewhat defective habit is amply redeemed 
by the noble, sweet-scented, trumpet-like 
flowers, produced from the axils of the leaves. 
The flowers, both of this and the following 
species, expand towards the dose of the after¬ 
noon and close the following morning. The 
Downy Thorn Apple (D. Metel) differs from 
the preceding in its broader foliage as well as 
in its somewhat large flowers, which, like those 
of D. ceratocaula, are fragrant. The purple 


light over it. All that one then has to do is to 
see that the soil is maintained in a moist state, 
which is easily done by sprinkling the moss now 
and then. Where the oonvenienoe of a frame 
cannot be had, the seed may be sown in just 
the same manner, covering the soil with tiles 
slates or boards until the seedlings appear.— 
J. C. B. 

6202.— Honeysuckle not Flowering.— You have 
probably been too kind to your plant, 1 and have pruned 
away the bloom buds. For the future allow it freedom 
of action, end you will not have cause to complain of 
want of flowers.—J. C. 

5299 —Renewing Flower Stands.—You will 
find it extremely difficult to renew soil in a flower stand 
without disturbing the plants. Perhaps the best thing 
to do would be to scrape off some of the surface soil, then 
give a sprinkling of Grass or Olay’s Fertiliser, and 
re-surfaoe with fresh fine soil. No doubt the best plan 
would be to lift out all the plants, remove the soil and 
give fresh, and then re-plant.—A. D. 

5300.— Pmonles Deteriorating. —The soil evi¬ 
dently is not suitable. Fork in a heavy dressing of leaf 
mould and old hotbed manure, or, better still, lift the 
plants whe* the leaves die down, and rearrange the site, 
adding manure and burnt earth liberally.—S H. 

6811.—Passiflora not Blooming.—Probably the 
plant is young. Keep the growth thin, hut do not 
shorten the shoots left. Let them festoon and dangle 
about, and flowers will come.—S. q. 
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VEGETABLES. 


HINTS TO VEGETABLE GROWERS. 
Cultivate as deeply as possible ; the proper 
preparation of the soil is more than half the 
battle, and not only should it be worked np 
deeply, but it should also be thoroughly com¬ 
minuted or pulverised before the crops are sown 
or plant ad ; and it is best to sow or plant when 
the Burfaee is dry, especially on heavy soils. 

Plenty of manure is indispensable ; it should 
be well broken to pieces, and the more 
thoroughly it is mixed or disseminated through 
the soil the better.. Heavy land may be manured 
in Autumn and be trenched, and the surface left 
rough for the elements to work upon, and the 
manure need not be so much decomposed as 
would be advisable for light land. The hold¬ 
ing capacity of light land being less, the manure 
should be more decayed, and not be applied to 
the land till spring, or at least till most of the 
winter’s rains have fallen and drained away. 
Though artificial manures can never take the 
place of the solid manure of cattle, yet they are 
valuable adjuncts, and may be profitably used 
in conjunction with the latter, especially where 
a scarcity of such exists. The manure heap 
may be greatly helped by carefully collecting 
all the waste substances that are constantly 
accumulating, by keeping all ditches, banks, 
hedges, roads, &c., clear, and making tl e most 
of the matter periodically collected from this 
source. ^ 

All cuttings of hedges, prunings of trees and 
Bhrubs should form a separate heap, and be 
periodically reduced by fire, the inflammable 
substances being uped to char the other matter 
of a bulky nature and hasten its decay, and 
bring it more readily into the conditions for the 
requirements of plants. 

Always eradicate weedB when they are small; 
besides, then it does not take half the labour to 
destroy them. Keep the hoe going in fine wea¬ 
ther, even if there do no weeds. A loose sur¬ 
face through the summer is nearly equal to a 
coat of manure, as it absorbs the floating ma¬ 
norial gas38 as well as moisture from the atmo¬ 
sphere. A loose friable surface also pushes for¬ 
ward the growth of plants, and disturbs or des¬ 
troys noxious insects. 

Be very careful in obtaining the seeds from a 
good source, as much of the value of the pre¬ 
vious labour may be lost by growing inferior 
seeds. 8ow thinly, and then, as soon as it can 
be seen which are taking the lead, take out 
in all cases the weakly plants. Always, when 
practicable sow in drills, so as to facilitate after 
cultivation and the free use of the hoe. Select 
the warm dry sheltered banks and borders for 
the early crops, and the low-lying positions for 
those of a sqccessional character that will be re¬ 
quired to come in latter. 

In cold gardens, where the soil is heavy, it 
may be desirable to throw up ridges with a 
southern aspect, on which to sow and plant 
early crops, or such crops as Lettuce, Parsley, 
Cabbage, &c., that are required to live through 
the winter. Gather all crops as soon as fit for 
use, even if they have to be given to pigs, as 
dead or decaying matter about a garden looks 
slovenly, and order and cleanliness should be 
insisted oh, although fnere surface polish alone 
cannot grow good crops. H. 


THE BEST OF VEGETABLES. 

Itf the following notes dn vegetables I wish it 
to be distinctly understood that I by no means 
think the varieties mentioned the only good 
kinds, but they-aruiilM best "that have come un¬ 
der my own observation, both as regards quan¬ 
tity and quality. Novelties by the dozen nave 
been sent to me for trial daring the last few 
years, but very few indeed have exceeded the 
standard already arrived af in their respective 
classes ; still, however, they come, and that, too, 
at such a rapid rate that there is a danger that 
seedsmen’s catalogues, instead of being guides 
to the uninitiated in horticulture, as they are 
presumably intended to be, will soon prove a 
source of perplexity and bewilderment! .> 

’ Potatoes may now be. numbered by the 
hundred, but amongst them all I very much 
question whether, as regards quality, the old 
Cobbler’s Lapstone hu yet been beaten. There 
are numbers possessing better cropping proper* 
ties and lees liability to disease, but m a second 


early variety, with a true stock of Ashleaf 
Kidney as a companion for first early, I know 
of none, to excel them. Woodstock Kidney is 
the finest flavoured Potato of recent introduc¬ 
tion and crops splendidly, but unfortunately 
it is one of the first to succumb to the disease ; 
in districts and dry soils, however, where the 
disease is never virulent, it is a grand kind to 
grow. I do not believe in the entire immunity 
of any variety, from disease, but it is an un¬ 
doubted fact that some kinds do possess that 
power in an eminent degree ; it is mostly, how¬ 
ever, at the expense of quality, at least of superb 
11 . ality, for though I never wish to eat a better Po¬ 
tato than Magnum Bonum is in some seasons, i t is 
q uite exceptional for it to be so good—still, I 
have never known it really bad ; whilst amongst 
all the Potatoes I have yet grown it iB the only one 
that most nearly approaches a disease-resister, 
and should stand at the head of the list in this 
class. I commend it above all others as a cot¬ 
tager’s Potato. The Scotch Champion, amoDgst 
disease resisters, has been much overrated ; it 
was badly diseased here last season, whilst the 
crop was about half that of Magnum Bonum, 
and it is certainly the ugliest Potato in the long 
list of varieties that has yet come under my 
notice; its eating qualti ties are slightly superior to 
those of Magnum Bonum, but the waste and 
labour of dressing it for table, together with the 
inferior yield, plaoea it a long way behind 
Magnum Bonum. 

Peas, next to Potatoes, are about the most 
highly ptized of vegetables, and as regards these, 
the advance of late years has been very great; 
indeed, in the case of Peas, one is inclined to 
think that the climax of perfection has been 
nearly attained. I can only just mention the very 
best, beginning with the earliest, which is Lax- 
ton’s William the First. It is a wrinkled marrow, 
immense bearer, grows just the right height, 
4 ft., and is most delicious ; then comes Mac¬ 
lean’s Advancer next to the earliest dwarf 
wrinkled marrow, Sutton’s Bijou, and Maclean’s 
Best of All; these are the cream of the first 
early kinds. The best in the next section— 
second earlies—as also for general crops, are 
Turner’s Dr. Maclean, Standish’s Criterion, 
Champion of England, Veitch’a Perfection, and 
British Queen ; and for late crops none excel the 
old Ne Plus Ultra and the newer variety Sut¬ 
ton’s Duchess of Edinburgh. This latter is 
without exception the most deliciously flavoured 
Pea in cultivation. 

Beans. -Several new varieties amongst French 
kinds have been recently introduced, but only one 
real acquisition, viz., Canadian Wonder, a Bean 
that is alike suited for forcing and for open air 
culture, and it is a long way the most prolific 
kind in cultivation. Other good kinds are 
Osborn’s Forqiztt * and Syon House. The beat 
of the runner JUndii are Scarlet Champion and 
Speckled Beaottk Of Broad Beans, the two old 
kinds Early Long Pod and Broad Windsor have 
not yet been improved upon. 

Cauliflowers and Broccoli.— Of the 
former there have of late years been several new 
introductions and some of real merit, the one 
of all others being Veitch’s Autumn Giant, now 
too well known to need a word of commendation. 
Dean’s Early Snowball is another first-class 
variety, and the earliest kind yet grown here. 
Early Dwarf Erfurt and Sutton’s King of the 
Cauliflowers are both of them excellent kinds 
for main crops. Broccoli is constantly in¬ 
undated with novelties, and to try all the kinds 
that are said to be the best, one would need to 
have both unlimited ground space and command 
of labour. I have, however, no hesitation in 
saying that the following recent additions to 
the already numerous varieties are decided im¬ 
provements, viz., Veitch’s Autumn Self-pro¬ 
tecting, Leamington, and Sutton’s Late Queen; 
the last .appears tp be hardier than most other 
kinds, as it stood with us in winter almost 
uninjnred, whilst others were nearly all killed. 
Other good varieties are Walcheren, Snow’s, 
Cooling~s Matchless, and Cattell’s Eclipse. 

Cabbage. —The varieties of Cabbage are 
constantly ; being increased, but my opinion of 
varieties will be apparent when I say that only 
three kinds are grown here, viz., Early London 
Colewort, Atkins’ Matchless, and Improved 
Nonpareil. Of Savoy Cabbages, Dwarf Green 
Curled is the best. Amongst Borecoles, the 
kind known as Tall Curled Scotch Kale is the 
pnly one grown here, the hsadi being used In 


.the depth of winter and the* stems left for tins 
production of sprouts in the spring, a merit 
lacking in the dwarf section. , j avs 

Carrots.— There has been but little change 
as regards varieties in Carrots for yean, and the 
best still are Early French Horn for forcing, 
and also for the earliest out-of-doors; and for 
general crops James’ Intermediate and Long 
Red Surrey. - - 

Celery has had lots of addition*—in namfcb 
at any rate, the best tried here being Sand¬ 
ringham Dwarf White, Ivery’s Nonsuch Pink, 
and Sulham Prize Pink. 

Lettuces. —Amongst these, Paris White 
Cos for summer, and Bath Cos (black-seeded) 
for autumn and winter use, are still pre-eminent, 
and the same may be said of the Cabbage 
kinds, Malta and Blonde de Berlin for summer, 
and All the Year Round and Hammersmith 
Hardy Green for winter. 

Onions. —The list of new varieties, of 
Onions is net large ; one called the Queen is 
likely to prove most useful as a pickier. Hither¬ 
to our difficulty has been to get Onions small 
enough for this purposo, but this will not grow 
large, and ripens off most magically, and withal 
keeps well. Trebons is another recent intro¬ 
duction ; it is a large oval-shaped Onion, of 
mild flavour, and keeps well. Banbury Im¬ 
proved and Sntton’s Reading, both of them good 
strains of White Spanish, are excellent kinds 
for main crops. 

Parsnips.— Student and Hollow Crown are 
both most excellent varieties ; the former is the 
best for shallow soils. 1; - 


To Turnips there has recently been added a 
Continental variety, called Early Purple-top 
Munich ; it was certificated by the Royal Hor¬ 
ticultural Society, as I believe most deservedly, 
judging from last season’s experience of it. It 
was sown for trial by the side**-Early BnOwball 
and Early Six Weeks, and *wae ready 1 * for use 
before those kinds began to bulb, and both in 
quality and appearance it is superior to both of 
them. As a haedy .kiad non? is better than 
Chirk Castle Black Stone. ‘ W, W. 

Hants. <A 


VEGETABLE GARDENS 'IN AUGUST. 
August is an interesting and busy month m 
preparing' for autumn sowings and plantings. 
Trench every spare bit of ground,* and dontinue 
to plant out Broccoli, Boreqeles, and Cole worts ; 
th$ latter in full crop, and Succession ones thick¬ 
ly on well-prepared ground. They do not re¬ 
quire above 1 ft. apart each way, to produce 
nice little sweet crisp heads, beginning to draw 
early for thinning, for in five or six weeks they 
are fully ready. Cauliflowers and Cape Broccoli 
plant out freely and often for autumn and winter 
use. Of Carrots, make the last outdoor sowing 
of Early Horn and Early Dutch on a warm, well- 
prepared border the first week in the month. 
The proper season has now arrived for sowing 
Cabbage in full crop for autumn planting, to 
ptand the winter for early use next spring. On 
late, cold situations, sow In the first week of 
the month ; but on deeply-cultivated, well-pre¬ 
pared land, light or open warm soils, never sow 
a full crop of Cabbage till the 12th. Earlier 
sowings are liable to rud to Beed in early spring, 
instead of forming nice heads pretty early. 
Prepare street* ptilVerited, And healthy soil, to 
which apply a atedffinkbf idrfy peat or wood 
ashes. Prick out plants a few inches apart as 
fast as they obtain a few leaves and can be 
handled safely. 

In order to maintain strength and sturdiness, 
choose a few good early varieties that will 
stand'thickonthegroundandturninnimbly; four 
of these will groW or turn into use, and a second 
crop will be planted, before One large. Cabbage 
can be turtiea.to acooUnt. The little varieties, 
too, are mhbh crisped Sweeter, and more con¬ 
venient for table Use than big Cabbages; take 
such as Atkins’ Matchless, Nonpareil, Shilling’* 
Queen, Early Dwarf Barnes, Little Pixie, Early 
York, or Enfield Market, which are all nice 
qmck-eoming kinder and do not require much 
room. Sow also Red Dutch, Brussels Sprouts, 
Savoys, and Borecole, to stand the winter for 
early planting next spring. 

Continue planting out Celery on a good bed, 
prepared as previously recommended, but 
thloker together as the season advanoes. 
Remove suclLers; earth up, and soak with good 
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wat$r, when necessary, all, growing crops. 
Carefully avoid choking and smothering their 
heads. Sow Cucumbers on gentle heat in order 
to get strong plants for winter crops. Have 
the Cacumber house or pit thoroughly cleansed, 
painted, lime-washed with hot lime slaked 
with boiling water, and with it incorporate 
some fresh chimney soot and black sulphur ; 
apply it all over the walls, floors, and every 
corner in a painstaking, methodical manner : 
give two coats of it, which will not only 
eradicate all insects, mildew, bad smells, Ac., 
but will prevent their appearance for the next 
season. 

Both curled and Batavian Endive plant in 
succession. Tie up or cover to bleach on dry 
days such as are ready for daily use, and 
make the last sowing the first week in this 
month. The new Batavian is a capital variety 
to sow now, for planting on warm borders or 
sloping banks to stand the winter and to turn 
in early in the spring. Their nice white close 
heads, so much lik* a Cos Lettuce, are 
ready long before a Lettuce can be had, 
or to take up through the winter to place 
under cover to bleach. Leeks attend to, 
earthing up to bleach, and make the last plant¬ 
ing, Sow Lettuce about the 12th of this month. 
The hardy Brown Egyptian and Bath Brown 
Cos stand the winter the best, and are the finest 
flavoured of all jLettuces. Sow a little in the 
first week to plant out, and afterwards take up 
for placing in a house or frame, for winter use. 
Sow also a variety or two of the Cabbage kinds, 
suchj as Hardy White Dutch, Hammersmith, 
Lee’s Green, &c. 

Sow Onions also about the 12th, to stand the 
winter for spring transplanting. The following 
are good kinds, viz., Tripoli, White Spanish, 
and Portugal; two-bladed Deptford and Silver- 
skinned for drawing yonng for winter use. 
Parsley—thin, clean, transplant, and cut back 
a part of the overgrown leaves. Fill boxes 
with good rich earth, into which transplant 
strong plants for housing for winter use ; sow 
some in a box for obtaining early plants for 
spring border planting. 

Sow Radishes in variety once a fortnight, in 
order to have a daily succession of nice crisp 
roots, for Radishes are never better than they 
are in September and October. To Seakale 
apply moderate dredgings of salt in dark 
showery weather, and give every possible 
encouragement to a strong, luxuriant growth 
in th<s invaluable, wholesome, and useful winter 
and spring vegetable. Methodical dredgings of 
soot, besides encouraging a luxuriant growth 
and large crowns, also exterminate the slug and 
grub. Look well to the stopping and thinning 
of Tomato shoots ; encourage the growth and 
fast swelling of the bunches of fruit by timely 
clipping and thinning out. The small green 
fruits thus cut off are valuable for picking. Put 
in cuttings of Tomatoes this month to stand in 
their stock-pots till the beginning of the new 
year, when they should be shaken out, repotted, 
and placed in boxes in kindly heat, or turned 
out against the wall or ends of Vineries, Peach 
houses, or any convenient corner to produce 
early, ripe fruit in spring. Stunted, har¬ 
dened, well-rooted aHtumn cuttings produce 
stubby, short-jointed, fruitful shoots, and are 
quickly converted into a fruit-bearing condition, 
whilst seedlings favour luxuriance and take a 
much ‘longer time to. get intp a fruit-bearing 
state. 

Continue to sow little, quick-growing Turnips 
on spare Bpots, snch aS Potatoes have been 
cleared from, leaving them a little thicker on 
the ground when hoed at this season of the 
yoar. Their growth can be wonderfully 
encouiaged by timely thinning, constant atten¬ 
tion to surface stirring, and an occasional 
dredging in shewery weather with dry wood 
ashes and a little guano intermixed. Pretty, 
yonng, free, and sweet Turnips may thus be 
secured the whole of the winter, and those 
which are left will produce a batch of early 
greens in spring. 

Herbs of all kinds should be gathered care¬ 
fully while in bloom, on a dry day, and parefully 
dried in the shade in an airy room. Sow the 
hardy, priokly variety of Spinach on well pre¬ 
pared ground on or about the 10th or 12th of 
August to secure strong, healthy, productive 
plants throughout the winter j make another 
•mall sowing ten or twelve days later, to stand 
thicker through the winter to produce In early 


spring, previous to the spring season coming in. 
Harvest Shallots and Garlic—tie* them into 
bunches, and hang them up in dry open lofts, 
or place them in some dry, cold situation. Bend 
down the foliage of Onions carefully, laying 
them all one way, with a pole, in order to en¬ 
courage the growth of the bulbs ; harvest them 
when ripe; choosing a fine dry day, draw or 
pull, ana tie them into convenient bunches as 
fast as pulled, and hang up at onco in open 
sheds, on rafters or beams, or any other handy 
place to dry gradually. Do not allow them to 
lie about on the ground night and day after 
being pulled, which is sure to make them hot, 
stinging, and rank to the taste. No one can 
enjoy a rank, strong, hard-baked Onion any 
more than they can a sunburnt, green, or strong 
Potato. 


TOWN OARDBNINO. 

GREENHOUSES. 

Pelargoniums. — These succeed almost 
better than anything, and hardly anyone would 
believe what splendid plants and blooms can 
be produced in the most unlikely localities. 
Three parts loam, one each of very old rotten 
manure and leaf-mould, with plenty of silver 
sand and a little charcoal. Some of the delicate 
growing kinds should have peat substituted for 
the manure. Road-scrapings (from the country, 
not town) and the sand that is washed to tne 
Bides of a gravelled road by rain are very use¬ 
ful for these. 

The secret of fine and plentiful heads of 
bloom is inducing the plants to make a long, 
strong, and healthy growth for months before 
they bloom. It is of importance, especially in 
town, to get the cuttings in early and have 
them well rooted and petted off in good time— 
the end of September or earlier. Cuttings should 
be taken in July or August; choose strong points 
that have not bloomed; the stronger the cuttings 
are the finer the plants will be. They should 
have been well hardened, that is the plants from 
which they are taken, and yet should be in a 
growing state. Put them in singly in 2£-in. 
pots or three or four round the| sides of 3-in. 
pots, like Geraniums, but use a lighter and more 
open soil. Use fresh cinders for drainage, and 
the cuttings will strike as well in simple coal- 
ashes, sifted fine, as in anything, but if these 
are used, not the plants in earth as soon as 
rooted, or they will get starved. These do not 
strike so freely as Geraniums (zonals) ; the pots 
of cuttings must be put in a frame and kept 
close, or if they have a spent hot-bed they will 
do better in that, and if the pots can be plunged 
all the better. 

As soon as struck give air, and pot off singly, 
that is if there are more than one in a pot, as 
soon as the roots are 1 in. long, and keep close 
again till rooted out. Be careful not to break 
the young roots in potting, as they are very 
brittle. Use at this stage about equal parts 
of loam and leaf-mould, with plenty of sand 
and a part of road-drift, if you can get it. Pot 
into 3-in. pots. In these, unless struck very 
early, they remain till the new year, and then 
or soon after they are ready, that is the pots 
well filled with roots, shift into 5-in. pots. 
To do their best the plants should have a place in 
a light airy greenhouse where there is a tempera¬ 
ture of not less than 45° at any time, rising to 
50° or 55° by day and a somewhat dry atmosphere. 
It is of the greatest importance that they should 
be on a shelf close to the glass, and that plenty 
of air should be admitted whenever possible, so 
that the growth made may be firm and robust, 
not drawn and weak as it will be in a close 
house. The air, though dryish, should not be 
at all parching, and water must only be given 
when required ; too much moisture is very in¬ 
jurious to Pelargoniums during the dull season 
of the year. 

Pinch out the points of the shoot (for there 
should be only one to begin with) as soon as the 
plants are fairly established and making growth, 
and repeat the process when necessary as soon as 
the fresh shoots have made three or four joints. 
If the plants are to bloom in 5-in. pots three or 
four, or five shoots at most, will be sufficient, 
if in 7-in. or 8-in pots, have more. But except 
for exhibition, or when large specimens are 
wanted, the smaller plants are preferable in 
many ways, and a 5-in. pot will carry a tremen¬ 
dous head of bloom, if well grown. Thin out 1 


the weakest shoots, if there are more than are 
wanted. When they begin to grow freely, the 
stems must be tied out from one another, in order 
to admit plenty of air and light between them. 
The shoots should all be neatly trimmed equi- 
distantly. 

When shifted into the 5-in pots in January or 
February, keep drier for a time, till the roots 
are working freely in the fresh soil. Still keep 
close to the glass, with plenty of light and air, 
and clean from insects. Attend to the training 
and tying of the shoots, and when the flowering 
pots are well filled with roots, give a little weak 
manure water occasionally, increasing the fre¬ 
quency an d strength of the application as the bloom 
buds appear. Any showing too soon should be 
pinched out. If the plants are to be shifted 
again, stop the shoots some time before doing 
so, keeping dry and not repotting till well 
broken again. Never stop after they are placed 
in the flowering-pots, but let them run up. as 
tall and strong as they like. As the spring 
advances give all the air and sun possible, and 
a solution of sulphate of ammonia, in the pro¬ 
portion of £ oz. to the gallon, is beneficial 
at alternate waterings. Tie up to stakes as 
they advance, and give plenty of water when 
coming into flower and the weather is warm— 
these soon get dry when the sun shines Btrong. 

If the above directions are carefully and 
systematically carried out you will have plentiful 
heads of fine bloom, with ten or twelve flowers 
to a truss, in June or July, as wo have 
frequently had. When the flowering is over, 
stand the plants out of doors in a sunny place, 
and give very little water for two or three 
weeks, then cut down closely, put in the shoots 
for cuttings, and place the old plants in a close 
warm house or frame till well started, and when 
the yonng shoots are 1 in. or 1£ in. long, repot 
into 3-in. or as small pots as the roots will go; 
keep close for a little time, then give plenty of 
air and shift on as required for next year. 
These old plants will bloom earlier than the 
young cuttings. Cuttings may be struck in heat 
in spring to produce plants for autumn bloom¬ 
ing, but we prefer the autumn-struck ones. 

Petunias, both single and double, are 
grand things for the greenhouse in summer. Full 
instructions for raising plants either from seeds 
or cuttings have already been given. Good 
kinds, especially doubles, are better propagated 
from cuttings taken in spring—they strike freely 
in a gentle heat. But a batch of seedlings from 
a good strain, such as Hender’s, will give 
dozens of fine plants, though some of course will 
turn out worthless. Sow and treat as directed, 
and prick off and pot into 3-in. pots when ready. 
Shift into 5-in. or 6-in. pots when the others 
are full of roo‘s, stake ana train as they grow, 
and remove to the greenhouse to flower, giving 
manure water occasionally. Cut them down 
when they get too tall, and strike a few of the 
yenng shoots in September or Ootobor to 
make sure of keeping a stock through 
the winter, aB the old plants are not 
always to be depended upon. 

Phlox Drummond! makes splendid 
pots for the conservatory or greenhouse. The 
cultivation of nearly all kinds of half-hardy 
annuals as pot plants is very similar. Sow the 
seed in Maroh in gentle heat, or in April in the 
greenhouse or cold frame. Sow either in boxes 
to prick out into the pots, or 3-in. pots, putting 
five or six seeds in each, and rather near the 
edges than in the centre. In either case give good 
drainage, and a soil of equal parts of loam, leaf 
mould, and sand, or less of the latter, or any 
light and rich soil. It Bhould be pretty fine, 
and made moderately firm. Cover very slightly 
and place in a close frame, with or without 
gentle heat as above. As soon as well np 
give air, and when strong enough prick off 
three or four equal sized plants into 5-in. 
or 6-in. pots, putting them at equal dis¬ 
tances, ana near the edge from the boxes; or 
if sown in the pots, merely thin out to three or 
four of the best at equal distances and near the 
sides as before. When well advanced these 
must be shifted whole into 5-in. or 6-in. pots, 
using a good soil of three parts loam, one each 
well-rotted manure and leaf-soil, and little or 
no sand. Pot firmly, with moderate drainage. 
Both for this and the other mode, when the 
plants are in blooming pots, they should be 
plungsd in a frame, with the plants within 6 in. 
of the glass, and abundance of air on all favour¬ 
able oooaslons \ if there ia a gentle bottom heat, 
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at least in the earlier stages, all the better. 
Keep the glass olean, and ao not shade except 
from scorching snn after a dnll day or two, then 
only slightly. Give plenty of water, bat do not 
let the soil get sodden, only water when needed. 
Manure water may be applied when the pots 
are full of roots. Stake as required, using slight 
sticks, and tying neatly but not tight. When 
in flower remove to the conservatory cr sitting- 
room. 

Plumbago capensis.— Treat the same in 
the greenhouse as in the window, employing it 
either as a pot, pillar, or wall plant. If required 
to cover any considerable extent of wall or other 
surface, do not prune so closely as directed for 
pots, merely shorten back the shoots. Manure 
water may be given to pot plants with advantage 
when in full growth ana coming into flower. 
The colour of the flowers of this elegant plant 
is quite distinct from that of any other flower. 
P. rosea has pink or rose-coloured blooms, cul¬ 
ture similar, but it is rather more delicate. 

Primula sinensis (Chinese Primrose).— 
This is certainly the freest blooming winter 
flower we possess, in fact, plants will often liter¬ 
ally bloom themselves to death if allowed to 
perfect all the trusses produced. In a town 
greenhouse, where you can hardly induce a 
blossom of anythingelse to open in December and 
January, these, with ordinary care, will be a 
perfect mass of bloom, so that a few good 
plants will keep the place gay through all the 
dull days. There are now so many colours 
that quite a varied show can be made. Of the 
single kinds, the pure white, rose colour, ma¬ 
genta, or carmine ; Vesuvius, which is almost a 
true scarlet, and Ruby King, a deep blood-red 
or crimson, are especially fine. The striped 
and spotted flowers are more curious than beau¬ 
tiful, at least in our opinion, but they afford a 
variety. The double ones, especially the double 
white, are very effective and good for cutting, 
as the flowers do not fall like the single ones, 
but the individual pips are not so large. But 
though such free bloomers, many people fail in 
growing Primulas successfully, to we will, be¬ 
fore showing how to raise the plants, give a few 
hints on the conditions in which the plants suc¬ 
ceed best. 

In the first place, they must have been pre¬ 
viously well grown, as no one can get good 
flowers from a bad strain, or from plants that 
were sown too late, or drawn up weak and 
spindly in a close frame, or that have been 
grown in too much shade or heat. To make 
good flowering plants by October or November, 
the seed should nave been sown in March, and by 
the time they are wanted in flower the plants 
should be strongly established in 5-in. pots, with 
these full of roots and a profusion of healthy 
foliage. They must be flowered, to do well, in 
a light, airy house, and kept pretty close to the 
glass; to flower freely they need a warmth of 
45° by night, or certainly never less than 40° on 
the coldest nights, and only that very seldom, 
rising to 50° by day, or 55° or 60° with son 
heat. 

The atmosphere must be moist, but not too 
much so, or damping may ocour; but a dry 
parohing air is very detrimental, so that they 
should not be placed on narrow shelves directly 
over hot-water pipes or flues. The best position 
is standing on, or partly plunged in, moss or 
cocoa-fibre on a wide flat shelf or stage, away 
from all heating mediums. Air should be ad¬ 
mitted on all favourable occasions, but avoid 
draughts. 

Watering is a point to which great attention 
must be paid, as these plants are apt to damp off 
at the collar, if even slightly overwatered, ana yet 
sufficient muBt be given to supply all needs. It 
is a good plan to put a little silver sand round 
the collar of each plant, or surface the pots with 
small lumps of oharcoal or freestone. Water with 
soft tepid water in the morning about ten or 
eleven o’olock, especially if the sun shines, or 
romises to do so, for water is not needed every 
ay, and never give any at all until the soil is 
nearly dry. Weak manure water may be given 
twice a week when in flower; this helps them 
greatly. Of oourse, if in a cool house not so 
much water must be given as in a warm one. 
Primulas will never do well in a oold, damp, or 
shady house; they must have air, light, and 
warmth. 

We always prefer to treat them as annuals, 
young plants in 5-in. pots, with a singly crown. 


looking much better in our opinion than any 
others. Old plants keep through the summer 
in an open, airy frame, and, repotted into 6-in. 
or 7-in. pots, often flower more freely, but they 
are apt to get very straggling. Where only a 
few plants are required, we should advise coun¬ 
try-grown plants being purchased from a nur¬ 
sery in the autumn. But a batch of seedlings 
may be successfully raised in any town with 
care, and though you cannot get the foliage quite 
bo fine and healthy as market plants have, yet 
they will flower as finely and well as any. 

Sow the seed in March or April, or not later 
than May. The secret of growing Primulas well 
is to give tnem in all stages an open, porous, 
granular, and yet rich soil, through which the 
water will readily percolate, so that a free 
supply may be given without any chanoe of the 
soil becoming sodden. So prepare a pan or 
box with plenty of drainage, and some Moss or 
spent Hops over that, and fill up to within 1 in. 
of the rim with the following eompost: leaf- 
monld, from which the very fine dust has been 
sifted, using only the rougher portions, but 
picking out all bits of stick or bark, lumps, Ac., 
two parts sandy peat, one part good fibrous 
loam, rather lumpy, one part of what is known 
as “ballast,” or crocks broken so small as to 
pass through a £-in. sieve, or very coarse sand, 
and one part silver sand. Mix well, but do not 
make too fine. Press only slightly, as Primulas 
always prefer a somewhat loose soilj yet the 
lower part must be firmish and well Watered. 
Scatter a little fine soil, such as sifted leaf- 
mould and sand in equal parts, on the surface, 
sprinkle lightly with warm water; then sow the 
seed evenly and thinly, give a very light dust¬ 
ing of the fine soil, ana cover the pan or box 
with a sheet of glass ; this may be whitewashed 
on the outside. Place in a gentle hotbed of 
about 70°, or in a warm house or stove. If you 
have no heat, do not sow till the end of May. 
Avoid watering until the plants are up, and 
when they appear give a little air. If the sur¬ 
face of the soil gets caked, priok it up between 
the plants with a pointed piece of stick, and 
dust with dry silver sand. Keep near the glass, 
and shade from bright sun. If thick in the 
box, thin out carefully, and priok out the thin¬ 
nings into other boxes 2& in. or 3 in. apart, or 
pot singly into small 3-in. pots, using tre same 
soil and good drainage. 

Always keep both the soil and air moist, but 
not wet. Have all potted off in June or July, 
and place them in a gentle hotbed, plunging the 
pots in Hops or fibre. Remember in potting 
only to press the soil very gently down, ana 
not to make it hard ; also to use it in rather a 
rough state. Keep close for a while after pot¬ 
ting, and shade from bright sunshine. Admit 
air carefully until the plants are strong, and 
shut up close when cold or stormy. In July or 
early in August, when the pot plants are pretty 
full of roots and the plants strong, shift into 
5-in. pots, using two parts rich, rather rough, 
fibrous loam, one part each of peat and leaf- 
mould, and some finely crushed crocks or bricks 
and silver sand'; afford good drainage, and pot 
rather deep, so that the plants may not shake 
about ; put a little sand round the neck to pre¬ 
vent damping. Return to the frame, and keep 
plunged and dose to the glass. Keep close for 
a few days, then accustom to plenty of air and 
a little sun morning and evening. If there is a 
gentle hotbed in the frame all the better, as 
though in the country they will do well without, 
yet the stimulus to growth is beneficial. Give 
air on warm nights in August as well as by 
day, and on fine mornings and evenings draw 
the lights off for an hour. Keep all flower buds 
picked off as they show till wanted in bloom. 

Primulas may be propagated by cuttings, es¬ 
pecially the double varieties, which are generally 
grown in this way. After flowering put some 
sand round the base of the shoots, ana harden 
as much as possible. Put the cuttings singly 
into 2&-in. pots, or two or three in a 3-in. pot 
in very sandy soil, the pots to be half full of 
drainage. Tie each to a small stick to keep 
them steady. Plunge in a gentle heat in a frame 
and keep close, only giving a little air in the 
morning. When rooted give air, and pot off 
singly. The double kinds may be raised either 
from seed in the same manner as the single 
ones, or from cuttings as above. They are more 
delicate than the single ones, and require to be 
very carefully potted in a soil of equal parts of 
loan}, leaf-mould, peat, and sand, and be kept 


in a rather closer and more genial atmosphere 
than is needed for the others. Keep in a 
warm house near the glass in winter, and thin 
out the trusses of buds, as they cannot perfect 
them all. 

Salpigloosls. --There is a veiy pretty annual 
for pots. Sow in light, rich soil in pots or boxes 
in a gentle heat in April, and pnok off into 
5-in. or 6-in. pots, using light, rich soil, and 
putting three, four, or five plants in each pot. 
keep plunged in a frame with gentle bottom 
heat, and plenty of air and sun as the plants 
advance. These need more heat than Phlox 
Drummond i. Give manure water when the 
pots fill with roots, and remove to the green¬ 
house when in flower, or when too tall for the 
frame. 

SohizanthUS of sorts, especially papiliona- 
oeus, are pretty. Treat the same at the last, 
but this being more vigorous in growth does not 
need so much warmth. 

Solanum jasminoides and jasmini- 
florum.—These (are both very similar, the 
only difference being that the former has pale 
purple, and the latter white flowers, which are 
produced in bunches. Both are soandent shrubs 
or climbers (perennial), and are, especially the 
latter, great favourites in greenhouses. Treat 
much the same, as to soil, Ac., as the Plumbago, 
but these are better planted out in a border or 
large box. They need but little pruning ; only 
keep the strong shoots stopped, so as to cover 
the wall with verdure. Water plentifully when 
in growth, and keep dryish through the win¬ 
ter. Cuttings of young side-shoots taken off 
in June, ana inserted in sandy soil in bottom 
heat in a dose frame or under a bell-glass, strike 
readily. 

Splrsaa japonioa.— Always plant out-of- 
doors as soon as flowering is over and the plants 
have been hardened a little. Take up ana pot 
in October, or any time when required. Give 
plenty of water and light when in growth. 
Seedlings make good plants, and are useful 
where a number are required. 

Thunbergias. —Fine annual climbers, with 
flowers of various shades of yellow and white, 
and some have blaok eyes. The flowers are 
produced in the greatest profusion. No insects 
or diseases attack these plants, at least in our 
experience, and they ate very vigorous in 
growth, and stand drought well. Sow in light 
soil in a good heat in April, harden a little, and 
pot off singly into 3-in. pots. Plant out in bor¬ 
ders, boxes, or large pots in the greenhouse or 
conservatory. Give plenty of water when in 
growth, and arrange sticks, wires, or strings for 
them to cling to. They only climb about 4 ft. 
These never look better than when allowed to 
climb naturally about a straight branch of a tree 
with plenty of twigs, or a few nice Pea sticks 
stuok in the pot when grown in one. 

B C R * 

ANSWER TO QUERIES. 


5239.— Weeds in Ponds.— Many possess¬ 
ing ornamental water have desired to get rid 
of the Anacharis, but have often failed. It 
formerly muoh infested the rivers and dikes on 
the fens, but scouring, deepening, and oleaning 
has destroyed it in many instances. Swans are 
useful in its eradication, the smaller water fowl 
not possessing sufficient strength.—E. H. 

5326.— Making Oharooal.— There are 
several ways of making charcoal but the follow¬ 
ing is as simple as any. Make a foundation of 
earth with a slightly convex surface, slightly 
raised above the natural surfaoe, drive a 
long, stout stake down in the middle, and round 
thiB pile the wood cut into lengths of 3 ft. or 
so. When the heap is finished cover the pile 
with 2 in. of dry earth, covered with soda 
Grass side in. The stake may then be drawn 
out, and the cavity filled with shavings and 
chips. The hole in the top must be closed aa 
soon as the fire is fairly started. Ventilating 
spaoes must be left at the base till the fire is 
well established. 

6300. —Oats and Nemophlla.— I think "G. p. M 
will find that the plant called Ferilla nanklnenslB will 
have the desired effect.—E. B. 

6304 .—How to Manage Cucumbers.—Rub off 
superfluous fruit, retaining the finest; keep up free 
growth, stop one leaf beyond the fruit, feed with 
manure water.—C. Princxp. 

6312. — A mm onia for Plants. — Sulphate and 
muriate of ammonia in weak solutions may with ad- 
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vantage be given to the plants named, and also to' 
vegetables. They may also be usefully applied in a dry 
state as a top dressing in spring to vegetables, at the 
rate of 2 lb. or 3 lb. to the square rod.—E. H. 

5310-Bad-flavoured Strawberries.-Overdoses 
of liquid manure when the fruit is ripening will Injure 
their flavour, especially if the solar warmth is shut out 
of the bed by heavy mulchioga.—E. H. 


63°4.-Propagating Oleanders. - Nothing is 
easier than this during the hot Bummer months. Cut 
off your shoo‘8 in convenient lengths ; every bit will 
grow, but the larger pieces will push ahead of the little 
bits. Get a flower-pot of a size in proportion to the 
number and length of your cuttings, plug the hole, All 
to within l In. of the top with clean sand and water and 
add a few bits of charcoal, put in your cuttings, see that 
you have two joints under water if possible: expose the 
pot to the sun as much as possible either under cover or 
in the garden, and you will Boon find your cuttings well 
rooted ; then pot off.—H. C. L. 


^ 6321,-Mealy Bug on Vines.-Has John Williams 
tried Fowler's Mealy Bug Destroyer, for destroying 
the mealybugs on his Grape Vines? I apply it un¬ 
diluted with a camel’s-hair brush, and use it even for the 
young Fern fronds without injuring them A few 
minutes after applying it I syringe the plants with fresh 
water, and find it most effectual. As I use a small brush 
the liquid does not spread — Currency Lass. 


can be named at one time, and this only when good 
specimens are sent. 

To the Trade.—Nurserymen are requested to send 
oopies of their catalogues to us as soon as published. 

5423.— Culture of Honeysuckles.— Will some 
one kindly give me information on the culture of Honey¬ 
suckles f-J. T. 

6424.— Paving Aster Seed.— I wish this year to 
save some seed of the Goliath Aster, Mont Blanc, the 

S lants of which are in a conservatory to which insects 
ave not free access. Will artificial fertilisation be ne¬ 
cessary ? and how must I proceed ?—B. T. N. 

5425.— Vegetable Marrows Hotting off.— Can 
any one inform me why vegetable Marrows rot off when 
about 3 in. in length? The plants look very healthy, 
and are well watered.—C. E. K. 

642a— Angelica.— I should be much obliged to 
W. J. Kempton for further Information concerning An¬ 
gelica. I wish to plant it in tubs. what kind of soil 
is required? Is the plant hardy enough to remain out 
during the winter? When should the seed be sown? 
and where can it be obtained ?—M. E. L 
6427.— Pinching? Back Window Plante —May 
such plants as Petunias, Fuchsias, (fee.. be pinched back 
now, so as to cause them to bloom in the winter? and if 
they are inclined to make too much leaf, will pinching 
throw them into flower ? Mine are in window boxes, not 
pots.— Querist. 


.—jsiiBterea 
O. 8. --This is caused 
cold. The only rem 
or glass In spring. 

6408. — When to move Watercress Plante.— 
T. C.—In August or ear.y in September. 

6409. — Currant Tree Cuttings.- B. A. C.-When 
you prune your trees in February plant cuttings of the 
young shoots, about 6 iu. or 8 in. long, in firm sandy 
soil in the open ground. You may put in cuttings any 
time after the trees have cast their leaves and before 
they have begun to grow In spring. 

6410. —Budding? Roses.—A A. C.~The sooner the 
buds are inserted after being cat from the plant the 
better. If you wish to keep them a day or two place 
the branches containing them in water. 

6411. ~Pern Fronds Shrivelling. -E. A—Judging 
from the fronds sent we should think the ball of soil is 
dry in the middle. This you can easily find oat by plac¬ 
ing the pots in a tub of water, letting the rim of the pots be 
just under water. If air bubbles arise let the plants 
remain for a quarter of an hour. If there are no bubbles 
take them out at once, and the cause must be looked 
for in another direction. 


Leaves on Peach Trees.- 
by the sudden alternation of heat and 
say is protection by means of blindi 


6418.—Grape Vine for Cool House.-Angt(trer 
-Blade Hamburgh. 

6413.— Artist .—We have never seen such seed as thst 
you mention. 


6414.— Striking Fuchsia Cuttings.-At thi 
time of year they will root readily under a bell 
fks in a frame or window, or even in a shady place out 
of-doors. In spring they need a brisk heat. 


6416.—Balsam Seeds.-Gather the seed pods from 
the plants as soon as they show signs of opening, or you 
will lose the seed. 


6416 —Striking Tacaonias—I have managed to 
strike a catting of Tacsonla under a bell-glass without 
any artificial heat. Is not this unusual ? or will they 
strike under such circumstances ?— Artist. [They strike 
readily at this time of the year under such circum¬ 
stances .] 


6417.— Moving Bose Trees— Wm. A—As soon as 
tiie leaves have fallen yon may move them with safety. 
Keep all suckers cut off now. 


6418. — Grapes Failing.— Whitland. —Your Grapes 
axe affected with a disease called " shanking." It is the 
result of overcropping, poverty of soil, very wet or very 
dry borders, unripenea wood, and other causes 

6419. — Moving Strawberries. —Ca mpbeltown . — 
You may move the year-old plants with advantage, but 
older plants will not be so satisfactory aa young 
runners. 


6420. — Temperature xor Cool Greenhouse.— 
Currency Lass.— During summer you have only to give 
plenty of air by day and even by night during hot 
weather. In winter keep the frost out if possible. 

6421. — Fuchsia Seed.— What is the proper way to 
treat Fuchsia seed, so as to extract it from the mass of 
pulp enveloping It ?— Querist. [Pu< it in fine sand, ant 
rue the pulp off with the fingers ; afterwards wash the 
seed.) 

6422. — Tomatoes tor Profit.— Does the writer on 
"Tomatoes for Profit" mean that to make them produce 
well every side shoot must be nipped close to the stem ? 
or should a few eyes be left?—M. T. [The trusses of 
bloom are produced from the axils of the leaves of the main 
stem as it progresses, and the side shoots are nipped close 
off. Mr. Hawkins informs us that his plants are now 
loaded with ripe fruit, and that he hopes to produce some 
tons qf Tomatoes this year.] 


QUERIES. 

Buies tor Correspondents.—AH - 

Hons for insertion should be clearly and concisely written 
on one side of the paper only and addressed to the Editor. 
L ette rs relating to business to the Publisher. The name 
nnd address of the sender is required, in addition to 
any nom de plume to be used in the paper. Answers to 
Wrist should always bear the number and title of the 
query answered. In oonsequence of the large dr 
nuanon of Gardining Illustrated, it is neoessary 
to go to Press a long time before its publication There¬ 
fore, readers will ess the impossibility qf inserting their 
9nations the week they are received, and they would 
nm “~Uy Ariy w ty sending them as early as possible in 

D PLANTS .-Four plants Jruits, or flowers only 


6428. —Black Lily.—What should be done with a 
bulb of this which has gone to rtizt?—S. A. A 

6429. —Ranunculuses.—Is it absolutely necessary 
that these should be taken up in winter? or may they 
be left In the ground with safety ?—3. A. B. 

6430 — Raising Water from a Well.—I am 
chiefly dependent for water on a well 70 yards to 80 yards 
deep ; therefore winding it is slow and laborious work. 
Can anyone tell me of a means (not too expensive) of 
raising it, through a tube, for instance ?— Querist. 

6431. —Soot Water for Plante.—I want to know 
what quantity of Boot to put to a gallon of water and the 
way of making it.-Q uerist. 

6432. — Heating Small Greenhouse.—I have a 
strong cast iron box about 2 ft. long 15 in. wide, and 
about 6 In. deep. I think to try to use it as a boiler to 
heat a small greenhouse which is about 10 ft. by 8ft., 
and I also have some two inch cast iron piping which I 
thought would suit for connecting to it. Would any 
reader kindly give me some information as to whether it 
would answer my purpose, also as to its construction ? 
—E. R. A. 

6433. — Plants in Shady Greenhouse.—I have a 
cool greenhouse, which for 6 or 6 months gets no son. 
In a border 15 ft by 2 ft. and 2 ft deep I planted Per- 

E etual Boses, which have made a little weakly growth 
at have not bloomed at all. I conclude the shade is to 
much and that I must resort to Ferns. Would some 
one give me the names of half a dozen good Ferns or 
other plants suitable. For training up the rafters, I 
planted Lapageria Boses 2 years ago, this just keeps alive 
but has not grown 6 inches. C. Jackman! and lanuginosa 
have done fairly welL Against the back wall I planted 
Camellias which have grown well, but as In many other 
cases have dropped their buds.- Delta. 

5434 —Vegetable Morrows not Fruiting.— 
Can any reader inform me why Vegetable Marrows do 
not fruit? They bloom, but produce no Marrows. 
I bad some plants last year but could not get auy Marrows. 
What could be the cause of that? I have got eight 
plants now in rich soil which flower well, but show no 
signs of Marrows.—G. E. D. 


POULTRY. 

Featherlees Fowls and Birds. — As several 
correspondents wonder how it is that their fowls and 
birds become featherless, I am disposed to think 
the food given them is too heating, and they have 
not enough vegetables. For years past my ohicks 
have been little ragged things not worth looking 
at, but this year I have soaked their corn and given 
plenty of vegetables, and!they have feathered very 
quickly all over, so that 1 am satisfied they require 
very cooling food, and of coarse to be kept clean. 
I would advise 14 R. H.” to vary the parrot’s food 
more, and give it some boiled green Peas and other 
vegetables; also W. Jones to give less Hempseed, 
as it is very forcing food for any bird; in all cases 
keep the birds cool.—F. 

Non-flying Breeds.-TT. M. 8. —The following 
are the only breeds to be depended on as regards 
being kept in bounds by a fence 3 ft. 6 in. high, viz.: 
Brahmas, Cochins, Plymouth Rocks, and Langshan. 
In the matter of first crosses it is impossible to 
mention any with any degree of certainty, save that 
either may be crossed and will produce birds pos¬ 
sessing the desired quality, or rather defect.— 
Andalusian. 

Lemon-coloured Fowls.-Co.—The only breed 
designated in poultry lore as lemon-coloured is the 
Cochin, but five toes are a denial to this supposition, 
as Cochins have only four. They certainly have 
feathered legs, and most likely the birds in question 
are a cross between the Ooohin and some other 
breed, probably with the Dorking, which possesses 
five toes. If so, it is a good cross. The age at 
which pullets commence laying depends very muoh 
on the time of year at whioh they were hatched. 
A pullet hatched in February or March, and well 
cared for, will often lay in September, but one 
hatched in July will often not commence until the 
following spring. Too much stress oannot be laid 
on the advantages of early hatching. To keep a 


breed pure it is only necessary to keep them apart 
from other breeds for about six or eight weeks 
before the time it is purposed to use the eggs for 
sitting. All former misallianoes will then have no 
effect on the progeny. 

Minorcas.— Tom Styles. —You have evidently 
been deceived as to his Dirds being genuine Minor* 
caa. It is a fact beyond dispute that pure specimens 
of this breed never get broody. His better snooess 
with the oross-brea hens he mentions is rather 
astounding, and quite oontrary to the general rule. 
Four years is not an unusual age for aihen to reach. 
They often live for three times that number, but 
certainly not to the profit of their owner. Every 
rule has its exceptions, but where poultry are kept 
with an eye to profit two years should be the maxi¬ 
mum lease of a hen’s life. The older the bird gets 
the longer its cessation from laving during the 
winter months will become- During this period it 
is eating its head off, and no prolificacy during the 
remainder of the year will compensate for (the long 
period of idleness. In a brood of Minorca chickens, 
even of the purest strain, there are often a few with 
foul feathers, generally in the wing. They Bhould 
be discarded for breeding purposes, but in other 
respects are really good, and the objectionable 
feathers will often come out in the first moult, to 
appear no more. 

Game Bantams.— I have some bantams (black¬ 
breasted game), but some few weeks since one hen 
with ohickens was taken suddenly ill, having no use of 
its legs, neither would it take any food; also some 
of the ohicks, two of which died in a few days. 
Afterwards the hen and other ohickens got all right. 
But now, at the age of twelve weeks, another of the 
chickens is taken ill in precisely the same way. I 
should be glad if you could tell me the cause and a 
remedy, as they are well-bred birds.— A. C. 
[The birds are affected with what is exiled leg 
weakness, and is brought on by a want of stamina, 
most likely caused by breeding “ in and in,” that is, 
from birds related to one another. It is a common 
failing with Bantams, as fanoiers are in the habit of 
so breeding in order to keep the size. Try a change 
of run and also of diet, ana give quinine capsules, 
and above all some iron tonio in the water. 
Walton’s tonic paste is the best, or it may be made 
at home by dissolving sulphate of iron in sulphuric 
acid. Any chemist will supply the ingredients in 
the right proportion. Does ** A. C.” keep his game 
bantams in confinement P If so, it is with small 
prospect of success. Before attempting to breed 
again, introduce some fresh blood of a totally 
different strain into the run.*] 

Poultry Feeding. —As “E. de K.” asks for 
some information about poultry keeping, I would 
say that I have derived nearly all my ideas from 
Mr. Wright and other writers on the subject, and 
that my suoeees, if success it be, is entirely owing to 
personal attention to the fowls, always feeding and 
seeing to them myself, as experience nas taught me 
that where there is little love, there is little oare. 
They are fed three times a day, at the following 
rates—7 a.m.,pollards, middlings, and Potatoes, with 
a little ohicken food at times, mashed together, 
o e tablespoonful to"each fowl; at 12.30, Maize, 
Barley, Buck Wheat, Hemp, Oats, mixed or other* 
wise, about a small handful to each; at 6, the same, 
only a full handful to each. This, with a few Cab¬ 
bage leaves and a little Grass daily, is all I give 
them, and if they are not prolific layers, yet they do 
not cost me more than stated in my letter of the 7th 
instant For killing they oost me 7t per lb. I 
should say that I value the manure at 3d. per head 
per annum, finding it exceedingly useful, and worth 
more to me — J. B. W. [The above system of 
feeding is certainly fairly good, with the exception 
that a little good meal suoh as Barley-meal or Oat¬ 
meal, shoula be introduced into the morning feed, 
as middiings are all very well in their way, but are 
deficient in several qualities neoessary to a fowl's 
well-being. Maize might with advantage be left 
out of the feed at noon. What is meant by 
ohicken food?] 

Roosts tor Fowls.—I. J. L. —The best kind of 
roost is made from a Fir pole, having a diameter of 
abont 3 in. to 4 in., sawn m half, and the round side 
placed uppermost. Crooked breasts are generally 
caused by the roosts being too small, thereby com¬ 
pelling the birds to maintain a perpetual state of 
balancing all the night through, and at the ms 
time calling into play the muscles, whioh at that 
time should be enjoying a rest. See that the poles 
are fixed firmly, and do not bend or shake when the 
birds are upon them; also that they are a sufficient 
distance from the wall to prevent the fowls touching 
the latter, thereby rendering them uncomfortable 
and injuring the plumage. A very common fault it 
found in the roosts being placed too high; 18 in. for 
heavy birds, such as Brahmas and Cochins, and from 
2 ft- to 8 ft. for lighter birds, according to weight, is 
quite high enough.— Andalusian. 

Fowls Rating Eggs. — Q. H. Mortimer.— Birds 
that have once given way to this ^nnii»H fff1 ^ 
seldom cored. Many recipes are in vogue fog 
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blowing eggs and filling with unsavoury concoctions, 
such as cayenne or mustard, but they act generally 
only as a check and not a cure. In the case, bow. 
ever, of a valuable hen, whose eggs it is desirable to 
have for hatching purposes, a nest box may be made, 
having a falso bottom, sloping on all sido3 towards 
a hole in the centre. The egg when laid rolls 
towards the hole, through which it drops into the 
interior of the box, which latter must be well 
padded, to prevent injury to the egg ou falling, and 
provision must bo made for getting at the egg. This 
is best left to the ingenuity of tho carpenter.— 
Andalusian. 

Aylesbury Ducks. — W. N, —A pair of Ayles¬ 
bury ducks, one year old, of pure blood, and pos- 
sagging good points, bnt not good enough for show 
purposes, are worth from 15s. to 25s. If they have 
fancy points, and a fancy price be desired, it is 
impossible to place a value on eueh without first 
seeing them. The difference between one year and 
ten months is so small that the above applies to 
birds of both ages.— Andalusian. 

Food for Ducks.— Quince. —There is nothing 
better for duoks between the time of leaving the 
mother until put up to fatten than Barley meal and 
unlimited green food. Avoid Maize.— Andalu¬ 
sian. 

Oame Fowls — M. S. —A good strain of this 
breed can bb obtained of Messrs. J. and A. Barrett, 
Leckharapton, Cheltenham, or of Mr. M. Haygarth, 
Kirkby Lonsdale, Carnforth.— Andalusian. 


BIRDS. 


Canary with Inflammation. - Give a drop of olive 
oil and a drop or two of boiled milk at once. If tbe 
bird is not relieved in twenty minutes or so, give a 
drop of castor oil, or begin with castor oil if the bird 
has been suffering some time ; always a drop or two 
of warm boiled milk, as often as the bird will tako 
it. The bill must be gently opened with a small 
hair-pin aud the oil pat in, but for the milk it is 
usually sufficient to moisten the bill^with the finger 
dipped in the milk. Lay the bird in a soft warm 
little basket covered up so that it may sleep, and 
keep it away from other birds. Prepare a very 
small quantity of bread and milk thus : a piece of 
sweet stale roll or good white bread soaked in boil¬ 
ing water for a few minutes ; squeeze and add a 
little milk, boil till of the thickness of a poultice, 
and give it nothing else to cat for several days, It 
may nave water to drink. If the bird is not too far 
gone the above remedies will cure him, but it muBt 
be borne in mind that even minutes are of con¬ 
sequence in so delicate a little creature as a canary. 
If one dose of castor oil does not euro it, I should 
consider the case quite hopeless.—E. de K. 

Treatment of Cage Birds.—la answer to 
“A. M. T-” (the waxbills), the question is, are they 
recently imported birds, or have they been accli¬ 
matised ? If they have only just crossed the seas 
they must be very gradually accustomed to this 
climate. I do not approve of covering the cage, 
either in the day or night. Let them bathe by all 
means whenever they wish to do so, only be care¬ 
ful not to leave them in a draught. I have said so 
many times that birds do not require to be pam¬ 
pered and treated like hothonse plants that it seems 
unnecessary to repeat it here. Cold will not hurt 
them, bnt the want of water will. The food shonld 
oonsist of millet seed, a moderate Bnpply of green 
food, and anything they may take a fancy to. 
Cattle fish and a fresh daily supply of crisp sand is 
conducive to their health.—A. d’A. 


Treatment of Parrots.—When I see or hear 
the question as to whether a parrot or any other 
bird should have water, I wonder that the mortality 
among our feathered pets is not greater than it is. 
How anyone can have the courago, I was going to 
say, of making such an assertion as the with holding 
of water from a cage bird, I am at a loss to Bay. 
«* R. H.’s ” bird, no doubt, pioks its feathers m 
order to imbibe the moisture arising from the 
stamps of the feathers. If from other causes, it 
must be attributed to ill-health and morbid tem¬ 
perament. Treat as I have before recommended 
that is a mild aperient and give a tonic, nnd plenty 
of water.—A. d’A. 


Parrot not Opening its Byes.—The bad 
moult would no doubt cauBe the bad symptons in 
the parrot, and in its turn tho bad moult is caused 
by ill health and want of strength. They are com¬ 
mon symptoms with all birds. Even with frail 
hamanity indisposition will cause uato feel drowsy. 
Lose no time in administering a tonic, and keep the 
bird in the sunshine as much as possible.—A. d’A. 


Budgerigar with Bad Foot, — The constant 
sitting which I understand has been the case with 
« Helena’s ” bird may ivory likely be the oanse of 
the sores of the budgerigar, although there are 
other causes. Apply f 1 «■»£ batter, and giro a dose 
of (olive oil and always keep by you a > bottle of 
finchine which will strengthen the bird s oonsti- 


tut ion, which is no doubt debilitated. Tho food 
given is quito oorrect. The bird would naturally be 
miserable, and unable to perch through its disease. 

I do not think it necessary to remove the male bird, 
although there will be no harm in d »ing so ; more- 
over it will give Ithe hen more reBt and quiet.— 
A. d’A. 

Canary in Ill-health —Inflammation of the 
bowels iH generally brought on through eour or 
unsuitable food, as well as pampering the bird. You 
can do nothing better than give a few drops cf 
Fincliiuo, also an aperient, such as a drop or two of 
Olive oil, and keep tho bird quiet and free from 
draughts.—A. d’A. 

Canary with Broken Leg.— I have had at 
various times several such accidents among my 
einarief. I have cured them all, but of course the 
treatment must begin at onc ». I carefully put a 
little cotton wool round tbe leg, working it into its 
proper portion, and then with coarse, soft darning 
cotton bind on firmly two or throe tiny splints, a 
lucifer match split into three will do; over these I 
twist a soft narrow bandage and sew it on, so that 
no rough edge is left for the bird to pull at, remove 
the perches, put a thick layer of tine Bind at the 
bottom of the cage, put food and water on the floor 
of the cage, put two drops of tincture of arnica in 
the drinkiug water daily for a week. In a fortnight 
I remove the splints and cotton,leaving the bandage 
one week longer, and mv core is complete. If 
cotton wool is not pnt on nrst, the splints mb the 
skin and make the leg sore.—M. A. P. i 

-1 should advise “An Amateur,” to bind a small 

strip of linen, previously soaked in white of egg, 
round the leg of the canary. If the breakage is 
not actually on tbe joint this will effectually cure it. 
-L. M. L. 

Food for Jackdaw.— JR. M. L.— Raw meat 
(beef and mutton being preferred), ground Oats 
mixed with water into a stiff par,to, and any table 
scraps. Jackdaws are very fond of picking a bone, 
and, in fact, nothing seems to come amiss to them, 
being possessed of a voracious appetite and a good 
digestion. Whenever obtainable, give mice, birds, 
&c.—C anary. 

- “R.: M, L” had better feed his bird 

oa’alpaste consisting of ground Oats and water, 
raw meat is also very good for it.—B. T. N. 


BBSS. 

Whatever failures may have taken plaoe with 
regard to flowers, fruit, or vegetables this year, it 
has certainly been most favourable to bees. Wo 
took a largo super entirely filled about a fortnight 
ago from a hive that by no means appeared to be 
very strong, as it did not send ont any Bwarm. In 
two other cases swarming occurred, and in conse¬ 
quence the supers are not filled, a result which 
always occurs, as the bees at swarming time always 
take tbeir supply from tho sapers. I wish to 
recommend those who secure filled supers not to 
appropriate the whole. When the super is taken 
away it should be carried into [some cool place, and 
may remain there till the honey beoomes thick. 
Two-thirds may then be extracted and each comb 
folded in paper, tbe remaining third retained to 
the bees by replacing the super in about a month’s 
time. I nrge this proposal because of late years the 
bees in most localities have not had their usual 
quantity of pare honey, and though plentifully 
supplied with artificial food, that is insufficient on 
the nive above-mentioned. After taking the super we 
placed on empty one : in this the bees are again 
forming combs, and should a spell of rainy weather 
occur they will be able to oollect a further supply. 
The heat is, however, arresting florescense. Very 
few flowers from which the bees obtain honey 
remain to bloom; they are the Dutch Clover, the 
Blackberry, and the Heather, bat should the present 
weather continue very little honey will be obtain¬ 
able. “A.D.M.” asks bow it is the bees are 
bnilding nothing bnt drone cells in his Bupers. He 
probably mistakes the larger size of the cells alwayB 
used by the bees in Bupers; they are drone cells, 
and the queen may possibly place eggs in them, 
but they will be used for honey for all that. If she 
should do so the brood must be left till hatched 
“A. Thorpe” asks whether anything is used to 
prevent the bees stinging, as he saw the 
operators at a show covered with bees. Tbeir secret 
is simply the possession of the queen, by whioh 
transfers are made from one hive to another. The 
bees at such times, as in actual swarming, are 
disinclined to sting, though if accidentally pinched 
they would do so. These operations require con¬ 
siderable nerve, united to a quiet way of prooeeding. 
If a person has that gift he may take swarms with 
bare arms and open shirt oollar, but if anyone of a 
fussy nature meddles with bees they are pretty sure 
be stung, W. T. 

Dorset, 


Preventing Beea from Stinging.—There is 
nothing which rubbed on the skin will prevent bees 
stinging, neither is anything required. The 
competitors at Nottingham and at other bee Bhows 
use nothing. Bees, when being driven, are in the 
same harmless state as when thoy are swarming, 
being gorged with honey. The sole secret of 
handling bees is to force them to gorge themselves; 
a puff of smoke and a few taps on the hive are all 
that is necessary. The hive may then be turned up 
without fear. They tickle a good deal os they walk 
over you, but that is all.—T. Lyon. 

Beea in Hollow Trees —A swarm in the hol¬ 
low of a tree ; bow can it be got out without killing 
the beei P A straw hive has been fixed before the 
hole in the tree, and the bees had to pass through 
the hive to get into the tree, but none stayed m it. 
The hive was dressed inside.—8. E. F. H. 

Making a Baa House. —Will some one kindly 
tell me how to make a bee house P— Flora. 


THE) HOUSEHOLD. 

Baked Macoaroni — Do not soak or wash it 
before cookiDg. Break it into convenient lengths 
and put it iuto plenty of boiling water with two 
tcaspoonfals of salt for every quart. Cook until 
tender, which will be in about twenty-five minutes. 
When it yields readily on pressing with tbe fingers, 
it is done. Turn it into a colander. Mix two tea- 
spoonfuls of flour with a tablespoonfal of batter in 
a saucepan over the fire; when well cooked stir in 
gradually a cupful of sweet milk, and continue to 
stir until the sanoe is smooth. Season with salt 
and white pepper. Grate a quarter of a pound of 
good old cheese, drain the Maccaroni (of which 
there should be half a pound) from the water, and 
place it and the cheese in alternate layers in a but¬ 
tered padding dish. Make the top layer cheese, 
add the prepared sauce, and cover the surface with 
a thin layer of dried bread-crumbs, pounded and 
sifted. Plaoe the dish in the upper part of a hot 
oven until heated through and brown on top, which 
it should be in ten or fifteen minutes. 

To Cook Oarageen Irish Moss.— Take a 
handful of Carageen, wash it thoroughly in cold 
water, boil in a pint of water till it is so dissolved 
that it will strain through a hair sieve; when cold 
it will be in a oomplete jelly. For coughs, take a 
tableapoonful, and simmer this stock with Lemon 
iuice and sugar candy. Eat cold like jelly. This 
is very grateful. For nourishing diet take a table- 
spoonful of the cold jelly stock, add a cup of milk, 
an egg, sweeten and flavour with Vanilla, to modify 
the strong sea taste, boil, gently and put in a blanc¬ 
mange mould.—F. 

-. After having read the almost elaborate 

recipe of “ A. R.” for cooking tbe Carageen Moss, 
I feel I must send “ Baffled ” my much simpler and 
porfectly successful method. No week during tbe 
year passes without it being used in my household: 
Take a small handful of tbe Moss, wash well in four 
cold waters, then put into a quart of cold milk, 
sweetened and flavoured to taste ; boil seven min¬ 
utes ; pour through a canvas sieve or straining-bag 
into a hot basin; when all run through pour into a 
cold wetted mould—the lump of Moss remaining m 
the bag is of no use; when quite cold, turn out; it 
will be a delicious blano-mange. It is best made tbe 
day before, or eariy morning, for the evening.— 
E. W. 

Gooseberry Wine.—Y^ars ago I knew an in¬ 
telligent gardener, who used to make annually a 
cask of most excellent wine from ripe Gooseberries. 
It was non-effervescing, veiy pleasant and health - 
romotieg, as I can testify, having personally 
erived much benefit from it when suffering from 
flatulence and obstinate dyspepsia. . Perhaps some 
reader of Gardenino may be able to give precise 
instructions as to the making of this most delirious 
beverage. No great amount of fruit was used to 
tbe gallon of water, and I believe it is essential to 
success for the fermentation to be slow at a low 
temperature in a cool place; also that the wine 
should be well matured before using. It is tbe 
fashion to decry these jbome-made preparations, 
but probably they are more wholesome than many 
of the vaunted importations from abroad; and at 
least we know tbe component parts of what we are 
taking when it is tbe result of good household 
superintendence and expertnaas.— Berg. 

Elder Flower Wine or Fronttgnac.— Six 
gallons of water, six whites of eggs well beaten, and 
16 lbs. of loaf-sugar. Boil and skim it woll for 
twelve minntes, then pour it on 8 lbs. of chopped 
raisins and a quarter of a peok of Elder flowers 
well picked from tho stalks; let all infuse together, 
and when cold stir well in a quarter of a pint of 
yeast; next day add the juice and thin rind of four 
Lemons; let it ferment for three days, then strain 
and cask it, bnt do not bung it quite down till the 
working has ceased.— N. B. 
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HERON’S BILLS. 

(erodiums.) 

The Erodiums are very pretty rock or border 
plants, and, lasting long in flower, they are well 
worth culture where space can be given them. 
Erodium macradenum is a valuable and pretty 
Pyrenean plant, the flowers of which arc pro¬ 
duced on stalks, 6 in. to 10 in. high, each bear¬ 
ing from four to eight flowers, the ground colour 
of which is a sort of French-v hite, delicately 
tinged with purple, and veined with purplish- 
rose ; the lower petals are larger than the others; 
the two upper ones have each a dark-coloured 
spot, which at once distinguishes this species 
from the other Erodiums. The best position 
for this plant is in a crevice, tightly packed be¬ 
tween two rocks, exposed to the hottest sun, 
where the roots can penetrate into dry sandy 
or stony soil to the depth of at least 1 yard. 
When grown in this way, this Erodium is an 
extremely fpretty object; the leaves, by the 
dryness of the situa¬ 
tion, are kept in a 
dwarf state, nest- 


flowers, red, about £ in. in diameter, and borne 
in umbels of nine or ten blossoms. E. alpi- 
num, which resembles E. Manescavi, but is 
much dwarfer, growing 0 in. to 8 in. high, and 
flowering continuously from spring to autumn ; 
flowers of a handsome violet-red or carmine, 
about 1 in. across, in umbels of six to ten blos¬ 
soms each. E. romanum, allied to the British 
E. cicutarium, but with larger flowers, grows 
6 in. to 9 in. high ; flowers, purplish, appearing 
in spring and early summer. E. tricbomane- 
folium, a very pretty dwarf kind, 4 in. to 6 in. 
high with leaves so deeply cut as to resemble a 
Fern; flowers, flesh-coloured, marked with 
darker veins. • All the preceding, with the ex¬ 
ception of E. Manescavi and E. hymenodes, are 
admirably suited for rock work or borders, in 
light, sandy, or calcareous loam. E. Manes¬ 
cavi should, perhaps, be confined to the border, 
as it is somewhat too tall and space-filling a sub¬ 
ject for growing on the rock-work, unless this 
be extensive. 


pushed up through the dense carpet. White 
and Provence Roses formed good-sized bushes n 
this garden, and the old-fashioned Monthly 
I Rose was nearly always in flower. Thero wc re, 
too, good-sized bunches of Southernwood, Rose¬ 
mary, and Lavender ; these formed, so to speak, 
some of the more permanent features of the 
place, but there were, in addition, many 
interesting plants and bulbs, some modestly 
peeping out from under spreading branches c f 
Roses or Lavender, others standing boldly forth, 
challenging notice and admiration. 

Beyond all these, moreover, there were 
distinct phases which the occupier called, for 
want of a better name, his flower shows, three 
of these being his Wallflower, Larkspur, and 
Michaelmas Daisy displays. The Wallfloweis 
In spring certainly were lovely, and the atmo¬ 
sphere around seemed loaded with their fragrance. 
There was no attempt at formal planting in this 
garden ; indeed, many of the plants were self- 
sown, and bloomed where the seed fell, now 
growing singly out 
of masses of Se- 
dum, and further 



ling to the rock, 
and the flowers 
are produced in 
great abundance 
during the sum¬ 
mer months. When 
grown in pots it is 
best to place the 
plant between two 
stones--either lime¬ 
stone or. sandstone 
will do ; the crown 
of the plant should 
be raised 1 in. at 
least above the rim 
of the pot, which 

§ revents it from 
amping off at the 
“ neck ” in winter. 
The plant has some¬ 
what of an aroma¬ 
tic fragrance. E. 
petraeum is another 
interesting and 
useful kind, dwar¬ 
fer, and having 
larger flowers than 
the preceding 
species. Flowers, 
purplish-rose, from 
threo to five on 
each of the stalks, 
which are 4 in. to 
6 in. high. The 


- on gathered to¬ 
gether into a bold 
mass or group. The 
same occurred in 
the case of the 
Larkspur, which 
jffS was the common 

single variety, and 
both these and 
the Michaelmas 
* Daisies, which 

flowered in au- 
f tumn, were suffi- 

ciently numerous 
^ to give a charac¬ 

ter to the garden 
during the time 
when they were 
in flower. 

When borders 
. are planted alto¬ 
gether on the 
mixed principle at 
regular distance i 
ij, apart, there is a 

mEml? tameness and for- 

mality about them 
w iH which these showy 

phases relieve. 
Thus, after the 
^ Wallflower display 

in spring, there 
comes a quiet 
resting time, and 
^ one is better alio 

to appreciate the 
scattered beauties 
amongst the mix- 
turcs before the 
Larkspurs burst 

___ forth. The latter 

require little or no 
trouble or care, 
either to sow or 
plant, and there is r.n airiness and grace about 
their erect and sltnder flower-stems that is 
pleasing in a garden of this kind ; even the seem¬ 
ing carelessness or want of method in their ar¬ 
rangement sets them off to better advantage than 
if they were planted by means of line and ru)e. 

I do not mean to assert that all gardens should 
bo like this, but what I plead for is that all who 
have gardens, if they really wish to derive the 
greatest amount of pleasure from them, should, 
instead of copying from others, think and act 
for themselves. There is, I have reason to know, 
a large amount of latent enthusiasm connected 
with gardens and gardening; it is only neces¬ 
sary to touch the right chord to draw it forth, 
aua then gardening will become a necessity to 
the many as it is now to the few. It is not a 
question of means, but one of “loving care.” 
Gardening can be learned and practised during 
times of leisure, and, comparatively speaking, 
almost without cost. 

It has been said that many old-fashioned 
plants, about which many are inquiring now, 
cannot be obtained, that they, were thrust on 


leaves and flower- 
stalks are densely 
clothed w’ith mi¬ 
nute hairs. It 
thrives best when 
planted in deep 

sandy or gravelly___ 

soil, in warm posi¬ 
tions, amongst the 
dwarfer kinds of 

Alpine plants. The accompanying illustration 
is an excellent portrait of this plant. E. Manes¬ 
cavi is a strong and vigorous herbaceous plant, 
and by far the handsomest and showiest species 
of Erodium. It grows from 1 ft. to 1.J ft. high, 
and throws Out strong flower-stalks, which rise 
above the foliage, each bearing from seven to 
fifteen showy purplish flowers from 1 in. to 
in. across. The plant is not at all fastidious 
as to soil or situation. We have seen it grow¬ 
ing in very stiff soil, almost clay, though in 
such positions it is liable to damp off in the 
winter months. The best position for its suc¬ 
cessful cultivation is in dry hard soil, fully ex¬ 
posed to the sun. If the soil be too rich, the 
plant produces its leaves in such abundance 
that the flowers are hidden by them. It is a 
very fine plant for pot culture. Propagated by 
seed, or by carefully cutting up the crowns in 
early spring. 

To the foregoing kinds may be added : E. 
caruifolinm, a plant from G in. to 10 in. high, 
with gracefully-cut leaves, the underside of 
which is covered with soft, white, downy hairs ; 


Rock Heron’s Bill (Erodium petricum). 


AN OLD-FASHIONED COTTAGE FLOWER 
GARDEN. 

Allow me to describe^ delightful old place to 
which I had free access some years ago, where 
the effect produced was always pleasing, 
although the expense of keeping was next to 
nothing, as the occupier did most of the work 
himself. As a matter of course, although the 
garden was full of flowers at most seasons of the 
year, and weeds and litter were always promptly 
removed, there was no attempt at what may be 
called fine gardening. 

There had originally been Box edgings to the 
paths, but these had been removed ana in their 

S lace were wide, low masses of Stonecrops, 
axifrages, Cerastiums, Aubrietias, Arabia, and 
similar plants of low, spreading growth, all 
along the front of the borders. These were not 
often cut in or otherwise interfered with, and, 
as a consequence, after meeting they spread out 
here and thero over the edges of the paths in a 
wavy sort of outline that had a somewhat 
picturesque effect, especially in spring, when the 
bulbs that had been planted amongst them 
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one aide to make room for the favourites of the 
hour, and have through neglect perished, but in 
a commercial country like ours, when a demand 
arises for anything it is sure to turn up, and it 
must not he forgotten that with many kinds 
of hardy plants we are far better supplied now 
than we were twenty years ago. The Phloxes, 
Pentstemons, Pyrcthrums, Pteonies, Del¬ 
phiniums, and many other good subjects have 
undergone a great improvement at the hands 
of the hybridist, and much yet remains to be 
done. Take the Michaelmas Daisies or perennial 
Asters, for instance; how rare they have com¬ 
paratively become, and yet I remember that 
they were common enough in every country 
garden thirty years ago. These and similar 
plants must again come to the front, and 
those who cater for the public wants would 
do well to be working up a stock. K. A. H. 

Autumn sown Annuals.— Is it not 
strange that so few make a practice of sowing 
hardy annuals in autumn ? When one considers 
how very hardy many of the finest kinds are, 
how bravely they pass unscathed through the 
most inclement winters, and what a grand dis¬ 
play they make long before the summer occu¬ 
pants of our gardens can present their true cha¬ 
racter, one may express surprise that this easy 
method is not general. Many object to the 
employment of annuals generally in the summer 
garden, urging that they create a blank in the 
arrangements just when bare flowerless places 
are most to be dreaded. However this may be, 
it is certain that such an objection cannot hold 
good in the case of such kinds as may be sown 
in the autumn and brought safely through the 
winter in the open air. These, steadily gaining 
in vigour, will have attained considerable di¬ 
mensions by the time it is considered advisable 
or safe to commence sowing in the open ground. 
They come, in fact, into full bloom just as the 
spring-sown plants begin to make earnest signs 
of growth, fulfil their mission, and may be re- 

S laced with summer - blooming subjects before 
une is far gone. Those who may never have 
grown hardy annuals in this manner can scarcely 
form a true idea of their value, for even with 
the best of treatment spring-sown plants never 
rival in vigour and profusion of bloom those that 
have been occupied during a period of some six 
months in getting a firm grasp of the soil. There 
are few things in the way of a floral display 
prettier than large highly-developed specimens 
of Clarkia pulchella, Collinsia bicolor, and such 
as have a like manner of growth; or broad 
batches of Saponaria, Nemophila, or compact, 
healthy tufts of the bright cheerful-looking Lep* 
tosiphons At all times during the summer the 
display of bloom that such plants afford is grate¬ 
ful, but more especially is it welcome when 
our gardens are not yet so full of colour as one 
might desire. About the middle of August 
choose a piece of ground in as sunny and wind¬ 
blown a situation as can be found. Turn it up 
roughly, and let it lie thus for a fortnight, and 
then it will have become thoroughly sweetened, 
and in the beat of order for the reception of the 
seed. Sow in lines some 6 in. apart, and as soon 
as the young plants are well up thin them out 
to 3 in. or 4 in. apart, and give them a top¬ 
dressing of soot, which will keep slugs at bay, 
and will impart as much vigour of growth as is 
desirable at this stage. In the enjoyment of a 
maximum of air and sunshine these little plants 
will acquire a sturdy development, and when 
later on removed to their permanent quarters, 
they will have gained so much in strength that 
they may be relied upon to pass the winter safely. 
The earlier in September they are planted the 
better, as then they get firm hold of the soil by 
winter, and are not so likely to get thrown out 
by hard frosts. — Field. 

Solomon’s Seal (Polygonatum multi- 
florum).—This is one of the most graceful of 
hardy plants and one of the easiest to grow. 
It is best planted on a bank, that its flowers, 
which hang under the leaves, can be seen. For 
furnishing green material, for the purpose of 
cutting during winter to associate with flowers, 
there is nothing to equal the Solomon’s Seal, as 
not only is it very lovely in the delicacy of its 
tints, but the stem) are arched in the most 
graceful manner possible, and an additional 
attraction is the numerous silvery-coloured 
bells with which they are so profusely hung, i 
This is one of the easiest plants to force, as it ' 
responds readily to heat; and the wonder is 


that it has not long since become a more popular 
market plant, as it is specially adapted for the 
ornamentation of windows. They are grown for 
pot work by making beds in open half-shady 
spots on borders near a west wall; where by 
digging plenty of manure into the ground, and 
cutting or dividing the large fleshy roots before 
planting, they increase at a great rate, and are 
ready for taking up again by the autumn. This 
should he done as soon as the tops are fairly 
dead. They should be potted in rich, light soil, 
and put in cold frames, to be drafted into the 
greenhouse as wanted. The Solomon’s Seal is 
a capital plant for planting in the foreground of 



Soloimn’a Seal (Polygonatum multiflorum). 

shrubs, or as patches near the margins of plea¬ 
sure walks or rides, where it soon spreads and 
takes care of itself, and affords plenty of mate¬ 
rial for cutting during spring and summer. 

Propagating Wallflowers. — Every 
August I put in cuttings of some selected dark 
and yellow Wallflowers. If put into some good 
light sandy soil, as one would those of Pansies 
and Buoh like, they strike quickly and make 
good plants for blooming in spring. Amongst 
Wallflowers it will always be found that some 
are finer than others—of a dwarf bushy growth, 
and with large well-formed flowers of good 
quality. The best strain of seed may not ensure 
kinds so good as these, therefore the expediency 
of using cuttings. The pretty dwarf Belvoir 
Castle Yellow is best kept propagated in this 
way in order to preserve the correct type.—D. 

Double Dropwort (Spiraea Filipendula 
fl.-pl.). —This is an elegant plant, bearing 



Double Dropwort (Spiraea Filipendula fl.-pL). 

plumes of cream-coloured blossoms during the 
summer months. It grows freely in an ordinary 
garden soil, and if sandy and deep all the 
better. Its foliage is equal to that of many 
Ferns, and may be used with good effect among 
cut flowers. It is easily increased by division 
of the roots in antumn, and small pieces soon 
grow into good tufts. In front of small groups 
of shrubs, it is a very effective plant, and is 
perfectly hardy. 

Hardy Bulbs. —A few remarks on those 
hardy bulbs which I have found most satis¬ 
factory as permanent oocupants of beds and 
borders may not be unacceptable to those who 
have positions which they wish to fill with j 
bulbs next autumn. Give them a situation well 
prepared at first; plant them with due con¬ 
sideration as to their future development, and 
they will every succeeding season come up 
with increased strength ana vigour. Amongst 


positions in which I have seen Lilies, Gladioli, 
Narcissi, Hyacinths, and similar bulbs grow 
most luxuriantly are beds of such shrubs as 
Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Kalmias, Ac., or per¬ 
manent Rose beds or banka on which the spade 
is never used, or herbaceous borders backed 
up and sheltered by shrubs. There need be 
no fear that the soil will not Buit them, for if 
the ordinary occupants of such beds flourish, 
and the ground has been previously deeply cul¬ 
tivated and enriched, even small bulbs will soon 
be found to increase in size both as regards 
blossoms and bulbs. Beds containing Rhodo¬ 
dendrons and similar evergreen-flowering shrubs 
planted in an ordinary mixture of peat and 
loam will not only suit Lilies and Gladioli 
admirably, but the blossoms of such bulbs in¬ 
termixed with the shrubs will set them off to 
advantage when they are not in flower. I 
have planted scarlet Gladioli in such positions, 
and between rows of standard Ro^es, for 
yielding spikes for cutting, and they have an¬ 
nually increased in strength and effectiveness, 
while amongst dwarf Roses and on the edges of 
herbaceous borders the whole race of dwarf 
early spring-flowering bulbs succeed admirably, 
the shelter afforded by the Roses being de¬ 
cidedly advantageous in breaking the force of 
the wind. Lilies do well in borders, and when 
cut flowers are in request during summer, they 
well repay any attention that may be bestowed 
upon them, and even a small collection will 
yield a long and varied supply of exquisite 
flowers. Those bulbs, however, which are 
easiest of culture, the hardiest, and which yet 
yield the most delicate blossoms in even the 
poorest soil, are the Narcissi and Jonquils. 
Both are such strong-rooting plants, that even 
when robbed at the roots and overgrown by 
stronger and statelier vegetation, they will con¬ 
tinue for an indefinite number of years to throw 
up foliage and flowers that can scarcely be sur¬ 
passed by any plant in existence, and only 
equalled by the choicest exotics.—H. G. 

The Old Crimson Clove.— Of all Car- 
nations this is one of the most useful. We grow 
hundreds of it and have never too many. Its 
flowers are more pleasant in smell than any 
other. It wa9 blooming with us in June, and 
buds are opening daily now. We grow many 
more Carnations, but none that bloom for such 
a length of time or so freely as this. No garden, 
let it belong to a cottage or castle, should be 
without it. It is easily propagated by the or¬ 
dinary method of layering, and old plants will 
keep on growing and blooming year after year 
without any fresh propagation. It is suitable 
for any position in the garden. Beds of it may 
be formed in the flower garden. Groups or 
single plants of it may be placed here and there 
in mixed flower beds and borders, and it is not 
out of place in shrub beds in the pleasure 
grounds. A moderately rich soil suits it well 
in all situations.—C. 

The Flame Flower.— This is one of the 
best and brightest of flowers at a season when 
brilliant colours are by no meanB plentiful. It 
should, however, be known that under the name 
of Tritoma Uvaria there are in cultivation several 
varieties more or less distinct, not only in appear¬ 
ance, but as regards continuous flowering pro¬ 
perties. The ordinary Tritoma Uvaria pushes 
up a quantity of flower-spikes in August, and 
is then done for the year ; but during the last 
few years a variety with darker fiouers, that 
continue to be produced in quantity all through 
the autumn, or until severe frosts Bet in, has be¬ 
come very largely cultivated; it is, 1 believe, 
called Tritoma Burchelli, and is, indeed, 
a gem among stately hardy flowers. In 
bleak situations where there is any likelihood 
of its roots being injured by frost, a covering of 
coal ashes or Cocoa-nut fibre placed round the 
crown will keep all quite safe.—J. G. L. 

Begonias for Flower Beds —No one 
who has not seen these beautiful plants, either 
bedded out in masses in circular beds slightly 
raised in the centre, or as single specimens each 
in the centre of a small round bed edged with a 
good Lobelia, or in a narrow border in front of a 
greenhouse, each plant framed in a ring of Jacob’s 
Ladder (Polemonium variegatum), can form any 
adequate idea of what a brilliant and con¬ 
tinuous display of colour they provide during 
the whole of the three summer months, from 
the middle of June to the middle of September. 
Then they may be lifted with good balls of 
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earth, and without the slightest check put into 
pote for the deooration of the conservatory in 
autumn, where most of them will continue to 
bloom for another six weeks or two months, 
many of them not going to rest for the winter 
till the middle of November. Another great 
and conspicuous merit possessed by these plants 
is that even when in full bloom they are most 
insensible of the heaviest rain, as torrents, which 
would knock every blossom off a bed of zonal 
Pelargoniums, do not cause a single bloom to 
drop before its time, merely making the pliant 
foot-stalks bend their heads to the storms, rais¬ 
ing their lovely blossoms in all their brilliancy 
and beauty on the reappearance of the sun when 
the storm has passed. They are also of exceed¬ 
ingly quick growth, and should the bed become 
too crowded from having had too many plants 
put into it when they were in a small state, 
those that are in excess and interfering with the 
othe.s may be moved into another bed, even 
when in full bloom and in the height of summer 
without undergoing the slightest check or in- 
t eruption from the move, a good watering im¬ 
mediately after lifting has taken place being all 
that is required to establish the plant in its new 
position.—G. 

Violets Everywhere. — These, like 
Boses, are always welcome; they are never 
out of place, never out of season. They are 
useful for spring flower - gardening, for ordi¬ 
nary borders, for naturalising near woodland 
walks, for bouquet-making, for filling vases, 

. r JProwiog pots for the conservatory and 
window boxes. In fact, Violets should be 
everywhere. They seem to grow indeed any¬ 
where—in the sun, in the shade, I had almost 
said m wet ground, and in dry. Flowering, as 
they do, over a very long period, at nearly all 
seasons one may find Violets, double and single, 
and of various colours. But to all who like 
the scent of Violets I would say grow a few in 
pots, that is if they are wanted regularly. By 
putting the pots in vases they may be placed 
iq almost any room. I do not think I have ever 
had so much enjoyment from a single pot ] 
of any kind as from a potful of Neapolitan 
lets that was in my window last winter. Some 
plants of this were taken up in the beginning of 
September, potted into 6-in. pots, and set in 
the shade till established, and then exposed. 
When sharp frost made its appearance they 
were then put into cold pita, where they soon 
commenced blooming. Thus grown, they con¬ 
tinue long in bloom, and are very fragrant, 
whereas when gathered and put in water the 
scent only lasts two or three days. Two pot¬ 
fuls when well bloomed will quite scent a room, 
and they may be grown in this way by every¬ 
one who has a piece of ground. If the run¬ 
ners are taken off some time in April and planted 
in a shady place, screened from the midday sun 
in well-manured soil, and well watered during 
dry weather, they will become strong plants fit 
for jotting and ready to gather from in Sep- 


Qladiolus Oolvllloi.— This is one of 
the earliest flowering of the Gladioli, and 
wherever cut flowers are wanted a stock 



C IvUle'a Early Gladiolus (G. Colvillel). 

of bulbs of this and its white variety 
should be planted. They are very cheap, 
and if planted in March or April in good 
sandy sal they will yield spikes of pure 
white or purple and white blossoms during June 
and July. 


Mauve Beauty Stock. — I have a bed of 
this Stock now in bloom in front of my door. 
It belongs to the Wallflower-leaved section, and 
has the early blooming character of the Ten- 
week, with the perpetual habit of the East 
Lothian. It comes wonderfully true, both as 
regards colour and habit of growth, and pro¬ 
duces a large proportion of double flowers. 
This stock will suit anyone who likes sweet- 
scented flowers of a soft, pleasing colour and 
lasting character. The seeds should be sown 
about the end of February or early in March in 
gentle heat, and the young plants should be 
pricked off into pans or boxes, or potted singly 
into small pots, but they must not be allowed 
to become starved or pot-bound before being 
planted out. If well hardened off they may be 
planted out in April.—E. H. 


TIGER FLOWERS. 

(TIGRIDIAS.) 

To the numerous, and, for the most part, showy 
family of Iridaceous plants belong many garden 
favourites, but amongst them few can rival the 
Tigridias ; indeed, the magnificent colour, added 



Tl.e Tiger Flower (Tigridia Pavonia). 


to the singular conformation of the blossoms, 
can scarcely be surpassed by any plant in cul¬ 
tivation. Yet Tigridias of recent years have 
held but an inferior position amongst outdoor 
garden plants; whereas, fifty years ago they 
formed, with other half-hardy bulbous plants, 
one of the more important features in most gar¬ 
dens. Happily the taste for them is evidently 
reviving, and we bhall lave gained our purpose 
if the present illustration and accompanying re¬ 
marks tend in any way to increase their 
popularity, and place them once again amongst 
the finest outdoor plants cultivated by the 
many. 

The Tiger Flower (T. Pavonia) is a very old 
inhabitant of gardens, having been first intro¬ 
duced to them nearly a century ago, and, on 
account of its possessing a sporting tendency, 
many seminal varieties have sprung from it, the 
most noteworthy being T. Wheeleri, a kind 
which has larger flowers and a shade deeper in 
colour than those of the type. T. splendens and 
T. speciosa are also larger, and their colour is 
brighter ; but description fails to convey an 
idea of the distinctive points of these varieties. 
The form grandiflora is superior to the type on 
account of its larger and richer-colonred 
blossoms, its small, fiddle-shaped petals beiug 
more copiously spotted, and the deep green of 
the plaited, sword-like foliage much enhances 
the effect. It is apparently a native form, and 
has been grown and flowered with great success 
by Messrs. Barr & Sugden. 

The Shell Tiger Flower (T. Pavonia var. 
conchiflora) differs from the type in being of less 
robust habit and in the blossoms being bright 
yellow and spotted with scarlet. That this is 
but a variety of Pavonia is evident from the 
fact that there are recorded instances of bnlbs 
producing blossoms in which yellow pre¬ 
dominated in the early part of the season, and 
later on the same bulbs bore scarlet flowers. 

As regards culture, about the end of March 
prepare a bed for them, and if in a partially 
shaded position so much the better ; thoroughly 
drain it with rubble, &c., placed at a depth of 
1J ft. or 2 ft., and fill in with a compost of rich 
loam and well-decayed leaf-mould in equal 
quantities, with a good sprinkling of sand, all 
being well mixed up together. In the first or 
second week in April plant the bulbs from 5 in. 
to 6 in. apart and 3 m. deep, placing a little 


sand under and around each. They will r*- 

S uire no further care, except, if the weather bo 
ry, giving them Blight waterings up to the time 
when they begin to expand their blossoms. 
When the foliage becomes decayed in autumn, 
the bulbs should be carefully lifted and tied in 
bunches of about twelve, according to their size, 
and hung in a cool, airy place until next planting 
season. 

Some cultivators allow the bulbs to remain 
undisturbed during the winter, and in warm 
localities and in light soils, perhaps, it is 
advisable for a year or two ; but, as a general 
rule, the plan'recommended is preferable, as it 
entails but little trouble, and the bulbs are at 
hand for the purposes of propagation. Tho 
latter is effected by means of offsets, which are 
freely produced, and if carefully removed and 
treated as above, they will flower the second 
year. Seeds afford a wholesome means of 
propagation They should either be sown as 
soon as ripe or in the following spring in shallow 
pans, and placed in a heated frame or green¬ 
house. As soon as the seedlings are of sufficient 
size they should be pricked off into other pans, 
after which they should be treated as matured 
bulbs, and in the third and fourth seasons they 
will produce blossoms. 


Hardy Double White Primroses.— 
These still stand unrivalled as hardy edging 
plants. Like other members of the Primrose 
family, they delight in cool shaded quarters in 
summer, for if fully exposed to strong sunshine 
they lose most of their foliage, and if dry at the 
root for any length of time, die away altogether, 
a mishap which may possibly account for the 
comparative scarcity of this variety. We find 
it to do best on the north side of a hedge or 
other screen, and the best time to increase it is 
directly it ceases flowering, or before hot dry 
weather sets in. Every crown of it should bo 
planted separately on rather stiff soil, and kept 
moist until well established. A few evergreen 
branches may be used to produce shade if north 
borders are not available. In nurseries where 
large quantities of similar plants require pro¬ 
tection more from summer heat than winter 
cold, a thin layer of straw is frequently era- 
loved for this purpose with good results. We 
nd this Primrose to succeed well as a perma¬ 
nent edging plant for beds of choice evergreen 
or deciduous shrubs, as the shelter afforded by 
the latter in spring when the Primroses are in 
bloom protects the purity of their blossoms, 
and the shade in summor is just what the plants 
require. Well established clumps produce such 
a profusion of bloom as to quite hide the foliage, 



l>"arf Ageratum. 

and the blooms are so very double and of such 
pearly whiteness, that they form a good sub¬ 
stitute for choicer flowers in floral decorations. 
We sometimes use them for spring gardening, 
but in freshly-dug beds the purity of their 
blossoms gets marred by heavy runs muoh more 
than in permanent plantations in sheltered 
positions.—J. G. L. 

Ageratums.— The dwarf Ageratums are 
among the best of summer flower-garden plants, 
their blue or lavender coloured blossoms being 
very attractive when seen in contrast with scar¬ 
let Pelargoniums. They should be increased by 
means of cuttings, as Beedlings usually grow 
rank and are uneven in height. Good bushy 
plants, from which the bloom has been kept 
pinched off for some time previously, will, if 
lifted and potted in the autumn, make hand¬ 
some subjects for greenhouse deooration during 
winter and spring. 
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5390.—Lllium auratum after Flower¬ 
ing. —All that you have to do is to carefully 
attend to your plant in the way of watering, 
allowing it to remain in the open air until the 
foliage commences to turn yellow, when the 
better plan is to place it under cover in a frame 
or in an airy greenhouse, just keeping the soil 
moist until the flower-stems are quite decayed ; 
then shift the bulb into a size larger pot, not in 
any way disturbing the ball of soil, and care¬ 
fully preserving tne roots from iujury. For 
compost take of loam one part, good fibrous peat 
two parts, adding thereto a little well-rotted 
manure. Give good drainage, placing a handful 
of soot thereon; water gently, and plunge the 
pot to the rim in a cold frame, or store away in 
a cool greenhouse or shed, keeping the soil 
moist.— J. 0. B. 

5315.—Chrysanthemums Withering. 
—Shift the plants into larger pots, using light, 
rich soil, place them in the open air exposed 
only to the morning sun, and water with weak 
liquid manure, such as cow-dung and soot dis¬ 
solved in water and diluted to the colour of pale 
ale. If that is not available, a tablespoonful 
of genuine Peruvian guano to a pail of water 
will do. A plant of a strong growing Chrysan¬ 
themum, such as Elaine Beverly or Christine, 
will fill a yard of ground with its roots if 
planted in an open border, so that when in 
small pots they must be wteli fed and plenti¬ 
fully watered. At the Inner Temple Gardens 
the plants are kept plutiged in the soil in an 
open border until there is danger of frost.— 
J. D. 

5291 .—Honeysuckle not Flowering. 
—The common Honeysuckle docs not submit 
with a good grace to either training or pruning, 
but likes the closest possible imitation it can 
have of its native hedgerow. It should have a 
trellis, and be allowed to manage its own 
affairB with the help of its native manuring of 
withered leaves and litter. If the roots are in 
the shade it will help it greatly. The best I 
have seen was trailing through the Ivy covering 
a rustic stone gateway, the dark green of the 
Ivy showing up the delicate tin£s of the Honey¬ 
suckle. There is a darker kind of Honeysuckle, 
which submits to training, and flowers profusely 
on a wall; the blooms are a fcttle more com¬ 
pact, and brownish-rose on the outside of the 
trumpets. The plant I know is growing through 
the bitumen of a railway platform ; it is trained 
on the wall facing south-west, and has just had 
over 100 blooms on it; it is dnller and browner 
in effect than the common Honeysuckle, but 
still very effective ; it remains in bloom about 
a month. If fond of Honeysuckles, “ Cceur 
de Lion ” should try the White Dutch, pure 
white fading into saffron, and blooming most 
profusely in May.—J. D. 

5381. — Pansiea and Calceolarias 
Dying. — Choice varieties df Pansies and 
Calceolarias are liable to go off In the manner 
described Without apparent cause. The Caloeo- 
laria disease has long baffled the most ex¬ 
perienced growers, ana to such an extent is its 
ravage feared, that the Calceolaria nowadays is 
but little relied upon for a summer display. 
The dread destroyer seizes them just when they 
are coming into bloom, at a time when, owing to 
the great demand for moisture caused by the 
development and expansion of the flowers, they 
are apt to suffer from want of it. There is no 
complete cure for the Calceolaria disease. I 
am not aware of any treatment that will 
guarantee the plants entire immunity from its 
ravages, bat much may be done to lessen its 
virulence. In the first place, be sure and get 
healthy cuttings, for the cutting is father to 
the plant, and just as a strong, sturdy, free, 
healthy cutting produces a vigorous plant, so 
does, in like manner, a weakly stunted cutting 
beget a specimen deficient in stamina and power 
to resist vicissitudes of climate. Take the 
cuttings off in October, insert them in free soil 
in a frame and keep them there, merely pro¬ 
tecting from frost. In March deeply dig 
your ground, well manure it, and by the latter 
end of the month plant out your specimens, 
protecting them at night with flower-pots or a 
mat until the middle of April, affording them 
about that time a thick mulch of rotten dung. 
The early planting enables them to get firm 
hold of the soil by the time that the hot weather 
arrives. Pansies suffer from the same cause, 
and they should be planted early in October, 


and be well mulched in April. Make a practice, 
however, of patting in a few cuttings in May, 
so that if an old stool gives way there is a 
duplicate of it in readiness.—J. C. B. 

5397.— Herbaceous Plants for Au¬ 
tumn. —The list of autumn flowering plants 
which will Btand onr climate is small, as might 
reasonably be expected. The obicct of flower¬ 
ing is the production of seed; and as that has to 
be ripened after the flowers fade, it is only 
reasonable that Nature should allow for that 
ripening before winter. Of autumn-flowering 
annuals, Phlox Drummondi, Indian Pinks, 
Zinnias, and Tropeeolums will last until the 
first frost. Of hardy perennials, the best aro : 
Pyrethrums (roseum), which flower in the 
autnmn as well aa in the spring, Phlox deens- 
sata, Anemone japonica, Senecio pulcher, 
Stokesia cyanea, Schizostylis coccinea, ZauBch- 
neria californica, and Aster A melius bessara- 
bicus ; a dwarf-growing Michaelmas Daisy, 2 ft. 
high, with large flowers. Of dwarfer growth, 
Silene Schafta, Pansies, and the Colchicoma 
are useful. For sheltered situations, there are 
several nearly hardy bnlbs available, such as 
Guernsey and Belladonna Lilies.—J. D. 

5298. — Hardy Plants for Flower 
Beds. —Very few hardy perennial plants are 
suitable for planting in patterns, those that are 
being mostly spring-flowering, and are already 
extensively used for that purpose, as Pansies, 
Daisies, Scillas, Tulips, fce». Jtc. Amateurs who 
wish to cultivate hardy plants must get rid of 
all ideas of garden decoration which originated 
in, and have been kept up by, the bedding 
system; beauty of form and carriage go for 
more in herbaceous plants than beauty of flab 
colouring, and all arrangements of plants must 
be made accordingly. For a bed 9 ft. in dia¬ 
meter the best centre would be a group of six 
Phloxes planted in a circle { these would occupy 
rather more than 1 yd. the first summer, and 
between 4 ft. and 5 ft. the second if allowed to 
stand. If planted in a circle of 4 ft. the vacant 
spaces conld be filled with English and Spanish 
His, which would be over by the time the 
Phloxes came into bloom. Outside the Phloxes 
should be planted Pyrethrums and Columbines 
(Aquilegia vulgaris, A. chrysantha, and A. 
camea are the best of the latter). The remainder, 
or border line of the bed, should be spring flowers; 
the best for a conspicuous position are Primroses, 
single and double, many colours; Polyanthus, 
especially the white and sulphur-flowered kinds 
with flowers as large as Primroses; Alpine 
Auriculas; Iris pumila, with large flowers like 
the common German Iris, but only 8 in. high 
and Iris olbienais, similar, bat a little taller, anc 
very free blooming. A few tufts of the common 
Jonquil and the Silver Jonquil might be inter¬ 
spersed, and a few Pansies. As the outer band 
Of plants would only represent a border of about 
24 ft. long there would not be room for the 
whole of those named, but a selection should be 
made from those. If the bed was cat square it 
would give more room and a better effect; the 
damps of Iris might then be placed at the 
comers and two in each side. The whole of 
these plants either die down to low tufts of 
leaves as soon as the bloom is over, or can be 
out down with advantage, unless seed is desired. 
The only exceptions are the Jonquils and Iris, 
but the leaves of the Jonquils are inconspicuous, 
and those of the Iris contrast well with other 
plants.—J. D. 

5382. — Hardy Carnations and 
Fuchsias. —A good way to get tree Car¬ 
nations for the open border is to purchase a 
packet of seed of what are known as Carter’s 
French Perpetual Carnations, and sow at 
once in pots or boxes; sow very thinly, 
say 3 in. between each seed, and keep 
rather dry all the winter. Plant out 
in April, and protect the plants from too much 
wet by inverting apot, or a bell-glass over them 
in wet weather. If planted in light, rich soil 
many will bloom the first year. The shoots 
should be thinned out while the weather is still 
warm and dry, and all Grass cleared away from 
near the surface of the ground, otherwise they 
will rot away at the ground lino in cold, wet 
weather. Layers or pipings do not seem to 
make the grand plants that seedlings do, 
although they are more suitable for pots. The 
plants should be planted at first where they are 
to remain, and will require 3 ft. of ground to 
eaoh one ; seme will not nearly fill that space, 


and tbpao will mostly bo the best individual 
flowers, but it is impossible to tell what 
size they will grow to; nearly all will 
be good decorative plants and useful 
for cutting. Out of ono hundred plants 
I only had to throw away six. The old- 
fashioned deep crimaou Fuchsias first intro¬ 
duced into this country are quite hardy ; being 
only killed to the ground by frost, they spring 
up and flower every year. They are very 
distinct in appearance from the greenhouse 
kinds, as they produce long whip-like shoots 
with dark green leaves, and carry their flowers 
in the axils of the leaves, somewhat like 
Solomon’s Seal. They are of large growth, 6 ft. or 
8 ft. high when well grown, and fill a good 
space with their roots ; one of them would make 
a pretty object in the centre of the small round 
bed so oommonly placed in the middle of the 
front plot of small suburban houses.—J. D. 


FLOWERS OF THE WEEK. 

We propose henceforward to have notes on the 
flowers in beauty about the time of going to 
press, and shall be obliged to any readers who, 
having new, rare, old-fashioned, or particularly 
well-grown plants suitable for garden decora¬ 
tion, will send ns a few specimens, wrapped in 
oil-paper, tinfoil, or similar material to keep 
them fresh. Where snch material is not at 
hand, fresh Ivy or Spinaoh leaves will answer 
well. Dry cotton wool should never be used, as 
it spoils the flowers. 

Verbenas.—Seedling Verbenas of an un¬ 
usually attractive character have been sent to 
us from Messrs. Sutton and Sons. The colours 
were varied and rich, and the flowers large and 
fine, and serve to illustrate how easily this fine 
flower-garden plant may again be brought into 
general use. Its over-propagation from cuttings 
was doubtless the cause of the many diseases 
which overtook the Verbena a few years ago 
and made it unpopular. A mixed bed of seed¬ 
ling Verbenas is one of the most attractive of 
sight*. The seed should be sown in heat in 
spring. 

Seedling Carnations.—A lady sends ns 
from Mnnstead, near Godaiming, a charming 
bunch of white and salmon-pink coloured 
Carnations. The flowers, though not up to 
exhibition standard, were far prettier than if 
they had been, and the number of flowers and 
buds on each stem was almost surprising. None 
of the fancy sorts yield half so many. These 
were raised from a packet of seed. 

Pansies. —The same lady also sent fresh 
blooms of Pansies and Violas, charming in 
variety and oolour. 

Coreopsis lanceolata. — This is a 
beautiful yellow-flowered plant. It is perfectly 
hardy, and can be propagated from cuttings. 
It flowers nearly all the summer. It grows 
rapidly in light soil. Its blossoms are very 
rennea and excellent for cutting. We have 
had good bunches of it during the week. 

Helenium autumnale is a rougher look¬ 
ing flower, but well worth growing in front of a 
shrubbery. It is also perfectly hardy. 

Double May-weed (Matricaria inodora 
fi.-pl.).—We have gathered handfula of flowers 
of this daring the past week. It is a double 
form of the wild May-weed so plentiful in 
Kentish hedgerows. They are pure white, and 
equal to the double spring Daisies. The foliage 
is light and elegant, ana resembles Fennel in 
miniature. When pegged down this makes a 
capital carpet for Gladioli or other tall growing 
non-branching plants. It’flowers from May till 
October, and is quite hardy. 

Coleuses. —From Mr. Green, The Floral 
Nurseries, Thorpe, Norwich, we have a col¬ 
lection of Coleus leaves which are very pretty, 
but these plants have become bo numerous of 
late that naming the best is an impossibility. 

Crown Daisies (annual Chrysanthe¬ 
mums).—We have a fine variety of these from 
Mr. Caudwell, The Ivies, Wantage. The colours 
embrace crimson, several shades of yellow and 
purple, and there are many tricolor flowers 
amongst them. They are easily raised from seed 
in spring, and make a fine show till late in the 
antumn. 

Sweet Williams from the same place are 
noticeable for their lateness and the variety of 
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their flowers. Most of them are light-coloured 
ones, which appear to flower longer than the 
dark kinds. 


Monkshoods (Aoonitums).—Mr. Stevens, 
of Byfleet, sends us from his garden sprays of 
three kinds of Aconitums, viz., A. lauricum, 
dark blue ; A. thtrioplerum, lighter blue, and 
versicolor, blue and white. They are grand 
plants in late summer and autumn ; and where 
space admits of it, they should always be 
planted. They grow from 3 ft. to 5 ft. in 
height. A peat soil suits them best, but they 
will grow in any ordinary well-drained garden. 

8hrubby Meadow Sweets.— Any one 
who grows these well will be amply rewarded. 
The flowers, which are produced in great 
quantities, are rose, pink, and cream coloured. 
Mr. Stevens sends us two or three handsome 
kinds. 

Polygonum ouspidatum.— An ex¬ 
cellent town plant, bearing tassel-like cream- 
coloured blossoms. It grows well in any soil, 
and is very handsome, even when not in flower. 
Cut sprays come to us from a warm soil near 
Weybridge. It flowers in colder places later 
on. 

Lathyrum speoiosum —We have re¬ 
ceived fine rosy spikes of this. It is an improve¬ 
ment on the wild kind which grows so freely on 
the bank of the Thames. We have seen fine 
varieties of it grown on the sandy soil in Mr. 
Parker’s nursery at Tooting. It is just the 
plant for moist places by the sides of lakes or 
ponds. 


BOSHI8. 


The Best Autumn-blooming Hybrid 
Perpetual Roses. —What a m isnamin g 
there is of a large part of the varieties which 
by the name of Hybrid Perpetual Roses, 
any splendid sorts in June, like Marie Rady, 
Jean Liabaud, and all of their type, yield no 
flowers in autumn, unless it be an exceptional 
bloom on old plants. It is especially difficult 
to find a deep crimson that will give flowers of 
any quality at this season. The best one os 
yet is Louis Van Houtte, followed by Prince 
Camille de Rohan. Good bloomers of lighter 
shade than these two are Alfred Colomb, Horace 
Veraet, Marie Baumann, Maurice Bemardin 
and Pierre Notting will also do quite well if cut 
back when the June blossoming is over. In the 
light shades, that is, rose and pink, we have 
somewhat more desirable autumn Roses than 
amongst the dark ones. Among them Francis 
Michelon and Marguerite de St. Amand stand 
first. Comtesse de Serenye is a beautiful Rose 
in autumn, as indeed it is throughout the year. 
Abel Grand, hardly worthy of being ^retained 
for its June blossoms when we have so many 
finer, is a valuable autumn sort, the blooms 
being fully produced and generally of better 
quality than in the spring. Baroness Roths¬ 
child, La Reine, Mdme. Therese Levet, Paul Ne- 
ron. Rev. J. B. Camm, and all the Victor Verdier 
family are free-flowering kinds ; the best of the 
latter are Mdlle. Eugdnie Verdier, Countess of 
Oxford, and Victor Verdier, Anna de Diesbach, 
Boieldieu, Baronne Prevost, Madame Boll, and 
Princess Charlotte, though not equal to the 
others, are all desirable. The two Roses which 
will give the greatest number of really fine 
blooms after July 1 until cut off by the frost 
are Marguerite de St. Amand and Francis 
Michelon. Subjoined is given in order of merit 
the best twenty-four autumnals; as La France 
now goes in the class of the Hybrid Teas, it is 
not included in this list; if it were, it would 
have the place of honour :— 

Light Colours, 


Francois Michelon 
Marguerite de St. Amand 
Comtesse de Sereyne 
Abel Grand 
Mdme. Therese Levet 
Baroness Rothschild 
MdUe. Eugenie Verdier 
Panl Neron 
Victor Verdier 

Dark Colours, 

Allred Colomb 
Marie Baumann 
Horace Vernet 
Pierre Notting 
Me trice Bernard In 
—Gu ~dener'a Monthly , 


Countess of Oxford 
Rev. J. B. Camm 
La Reine 
Mme. Boll 
Princess Charlotte 
Boieldieu 
Baronne Prevost 
Anna de Diesbach 


Louis Van Houtte 
Prince Camille de Rohan 
Baron Ilaussman 
Black Prince 


5439.—Roses Failing.— There are several 
reasons which would account for your Roses 
failing. Roses (except small plants in pots) 
should be planted in the autumn, when they 
form roots at once, and are ready to start into 
vigorous growth in spring. If standards, the 
Brier or standard may do dead through the 
severe winter, or it may have received injury 
about the root. Standard Roses may send out 
shoots, and even survive a second year with the 
root quite dead and decaying. Fresh manure 
should not be allowed into come in contact with 
the roots of Robcs. The only procedure open 
now is to mix a heaped tablespoonful of sul¬ 
phate of ammonia in a pail of water, and pour it 
about the roots of the plants. If there is any 
life in them at all, that will make them start in 
a few days; it is a strong measure, but I have 
found it successful. If the plants prove to be 
dead, try Princess Mary of Cambridge, instead 
of Madame Hippoly te Jamain; it may suit better 
for a suburban garden, and have bush Roses on 
their own roots if possible.—J. D. 

5320.—PruningRoses. —Hybrid Perpetual 
Roses should be pruned before growth fairly 
commences in the spring. It is better in our 
uncertain climate to prune late than early. The 
buds at the points of the shoots will start in a 
mild January, and the growth of these keeps 
the buds ou the lower parts of the shoots from 
starting. If blooms of good shape are wanted, 
cut well back, especially after a severe winter. 
If the budB at the tips of the new shoots come 
defective, it is good practice to sacrifice them 
at once; the second crop of flowers will come 
more quickly and be of a good form and size. 
Noisette Roses should be pruned at the same 
time as Perpetuals, but the shoots should be 
shortened very little, only thinned out where 
too crowded. Tea Roses require very little 
pruning beyond what is necessary to keep them 
m shape, and prevent over-crowding of the 
shoots. Strong shoots rising from the root late 
in the season should be cut back a little, but 
the frost will generally do that. China Roses 
may either be pruned moderately, or they may 
be cut down to the roots every year. In the 
latter case they will of coarse flower late. Bank- 
sian Roses should have any worn-out wood cut 
away immediately after flowering, and any 
strong shoots rising from the root late in the 
season pinched out; they dislike pruning, and 
should be kept in order with finger and thumb. 
Provence Roses (Moss and Cabbage Roses) re¬ 
quire hard pruning and rich cultivation. For 
till Roses notice where the best flowers come, 
whether out of old or new wood, on the shoots 
of the year, or on the tips of last year’s wood, 
and arrange for a supply of flowers by pruning 
away what experience teaches will not produce 
them. With standards encourage new strong 
shoots which rise from the budding point ; the 
lower the shoots spring which are to form the 
flowering branches next year the better. — 
J. D. 

-1 may mention that there is con¬ 
siderable difference of opinion amongst the best 
growers as to the best time for pruning Roses. 
Some make a practice of pruning the Hybrid 
Perpetuals in November, but we do not recom¬ 
mend the operation to be carried out at that 
time, as in the first place the trees are thereby 
rendered more susceptible to the attacks of hard 
frost, and then, again, should the^winter or early 
part of the year prove mild and the bade thereby 
prematurely excited, it ia apt to go hard 
with them in April or May. We recommend 
the first week in March for the main portion of 
the plants, leaving some to be pruned a fortnight 
later. Teas generally are beat pruned about the 
middle of March ; being tender, they are apt to 
to be badly cat by frost if pruned at an earlier 
date.—C. 

5329.—Mildew on Roses. —Mildew is a 
sign of debility in the plants. It usually begins 
during or after a spell of bright sunshine and 
cold winds, producing hot days and cold nights. 
Powdering tne plants with flowers of sulphur 
while damp with dew, syringing off in a day or 
two, and pinching off and burning aa many of 
the affected leaves as can be spared, are the 
best cures. Give a good soaking of weak 
liquid manure at the same time.—J. D. 

5290.—Roses near Town.— Rosesrequire 
au open situation, and will not do near towns. 
To grow Roses even respectably in the situation 
described would be somewhat of a florioultural 
triumph. The best chance of success would be 


in a glass-house without heat and with the 

E lants growing in a rich, well-made border; 

ut the only advantage of glass is to exclude 
the dust-laden atmosphere, so that all the air 
which was admitted, except when the wind was 
blowing towards town, would have to be fil¬ 
tered through sheets of cotton wool—an expen¬ 
sive and troublesome process. A far more 
satisfactory proceeding would be to devote 
attention to things which experience proves are 
more suitable for suburban gardens.—J. D. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Golden Conifers for Small Gardens. 
—For giving brightness and beauty to a small 
garden during the winter months nothing can 
surpass the golden variegated forms of Retino- 
spora plumosa and pisifera. Gay and cheerful- 
looking at all times and forming, by reason of 
their glowing tints, a striking contrast to the 
more or less intense green of evergreens 
generally, they appear as the dull days approach 
to gain in richness of colour, the golden hue of 
the foliage becoming more and more intense as 
the days get shorter and darker. R. plumosa 
aurea is a gem, neat and compact of growth, yet 
preserving the graceful feathery outline which 
we so much admire in many of the Coniferous 
family, and withal so perfectly hardy, as to 
defy all changes and extremes of weather, bear¬ 
ing quite a fresh and happy appearance in the 
midst of severe and continued frosts. To these 
sufficiently valuable qualifications, enough, 
it will, I think, be admitted to recommend 
these delightful little shrubs to all concerned in 
gardening matters, let me add that the two 
forms under notice, but especially the last- 
named, may be made to fit in well into any 
ordinary bedding arrangement, the golden tint 
which distinguishes them, although somewhat 
subdued in the growing season, enabling the 
grower to use them with excellent effect in such 
combinations where harmonious contrasts of 
colour are "arrived at. For this purpose neat 
little specimens of the desired size may always 
be forthcoming when needed. All that is re¬ 
quired for insuring the same is a fair sized 
specimen or two to furnish cuttings, which 
strike if taken off early in September and in¬ 
serted in sandy soil in a shady situation almost 
as freely as any soft-wooded subject. These 
Retinosporas, making as they do a large amount 
of fibre close at home, do not at all mind fre¬ 
quent removal, and may be therefore usefully 
employed in winter bedding. When taken np 
in spring, if well watered when planted, but a 
small percentage will show signs of distress. 
Many ways of employing these Golden Retino¬ 
sporas will suggest themselves to those acquainted 
with their peculiar characteristics and wishing 
to enjoy that variety which their presence in a 
garden must always afford. Thus they may be 
planted heie and there with the happiest effect 
among the ordinary occupants of the shrubbery, 
keeping them well to the front; they will add 
beauty of form and variety of colour to the 
mixed herbaceous border, or they may be used 
in the way of single specimens, their vivid 
colouring being intensified by a setting of fresh 
bright Grass and a background of sombre-hued 
trees or shrubs. Then, again, what charming 
subjects are they for potting for winter decora¬ 
tion I Always bright and fair to the eye, they 
light np corridors, winter gardens, cold houses, 
balconies, or window ledges, and, as near as 
foliage can do, supply the place of bright flowers 
when such are not to be thought of m connec¬ 
tion with such situations.— W. 


The Liquidambar.— Any one seeking to 
improve the autumn effects of their gardens by 
means of strikingly coloured foliage should not 
overlook the Liquidambar, a beautiful tree in 
summer and a really magnificent one in autumn. 
Even in their youthful state trees of 
it are strikingly beautiful; but, to enjoy their 
full effect, they ought to be backed up by, and 
contrasted with, dark Cedars, Silver Birches, 
and other large ornamental trees.—J. G. 

Daphne Oneoium for Wintei 
Flowering'.— Those who may never have in¬ 
cluded this lovely little Daphne in their list of 
desirable subjects for this purpose should 
do so, as it is calculated to afford great satis¬ 
faction when thus employed. Neat and com¬ 
pact of habit, fresh and verdant of foliage, it 
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forms, when thickly studded with bright flowers, 
one of the most pleasing and enjoyable objects 
imaginable, its small dimensions rendering it of 
the highest value for room decoration. It is 
grown largely by many nurserymen expressly 
for pot culture, and always finds a ready sale 
when in bloom. It likes an open sunny spot to 
grow in in the summer, and enjoys a free root 
run in good sound loam. By plunging the pots 
to the rims and watering freely it may be kept 
in good condition without shifting for several 
years, but the best and perhaps the easiest way 
is to turn the plants out when hardened off into 
a good free piece of soil, and lift them in Sep¬ 
tember or October.—J. C. 


House and Window Gardening. 

BEGONIA DISCOLOR REX AS A ROOM 
PLANT. 

My experience of growing plants indoors has 
only extended for two years, but as I have 
gathered many useful hints from beginners in 
Gardening Illustrated, so, I think, perhaps a 
bit of my own short experience may by some be 
found acceptable. I wish to describe a 
plant of Begonia discolor Rex, which has cost 
me least trouble and 
repaid me the best; 
repaid me in this way, 
that it has lasted 
in leaf and in flower 
entirely in the drawing¬ 
room throughout the 
two last Bevere winters. 

I would particularly 
mention that this is not 
the enormous leaved, 
hairy, dwarf Begonia 
one sees in so many rooms 
in a china pot; mine 
grow 2 ft. and 3 ft. high, 
always covered with 
their handsome leaves, 
somesilvery,otherB dark 
green, mottled, Ac., 
and either totally red 
underneath or veined 
red. The flowers 
grow chiefly from 
an erect stem, droop¬ 
ing over at the 
top; some are rosy- 
pmk, others coral-red, 
not large as a rule. Last 
winter the largest was 
just under the size of a 
florin, many only the 
size of a sixpence ; but 
this 1 take it is a matter 
of experience in their 
treatment. I paid a visit 
to their grower lately 
(Mons. Brnant, of Poi¬ 
tiers, France), and there 
saw many splendid sorts and larger blooms, 
will be seen that these Begonias are a cross, 
combining the leaf of one sort with the flower 
of another. The cuttings strike most readily 
without heat; the plants will not stand actual 
frost. My only anxiety with some of them was 
that the buds remained for weeks on the plants 
and cveutually dropped off without opening. 
This was partly overcome with manure water. 
•Some I have are blooming now, but most will 
• Dme out in the winter as before. Mons. Bruant 
•lends me tiny plants packed in a box. These 
I shift on into larger pots as they grow, and 
shade well and water. They are quoted in the 
catalogue at prices varying from two to five francs 
and perhaps more. Then one has to calculate 
freight; but after having tried, and, I may say, 
been successful, with many plants for house de¬ 
coration, these have far and away answered 
best. I may add that my small greenhouse is 
heated merely to keep out frost, and that my 
sole object in writing this is merely to let a good 
room plant be known. F.dw. Kennedy. 

ffingwood. 


Oyperus altemlfollus.— This graoefui 
and useful plant is well adapted for the deoora- 
tion of rooms, in which it may remain a long 
time without injury, provided it is properly 
supplied with water. It is also easily propa¬ 
gated, and grows rapidly. Seedlings are better 


than divided plants. To obtain seed all that is 
necessary is to pot three or four plants in, say, 
10-in. pots, and place them in the stove, when 
they will grow rapidly and produce seed in 
abundance, which should be sown as soon as 
ripe, as it then germinates more readily than if 
kept for some time. Another way, and one often 
practised in the case of the variegated variety 
(which, of course, cannot be raised from 
seed), is to out off the heads of the plants and 
peg them down in a pot of soil, when they soon 
root from the axils of the leaves and form young 
plants, which, when large enough, can be potted 
off and treated as seedlings.— Alpha. 

A Good Room Plant (Caladium argy- 
rites) —There is no more pretty fine-foliaged 
lant than this for the embellishment of a warm 
ouse during the autumn and greater portion 
of the winter months. Notwithstanding its 
small proportions, it is one of the most effective 
plants in the large family to which it belongs, 
and is probably the most useful of them all for 
general decorative purposes, as it works in beau¬ 
tifully with Ferns, ana even flowering plants, 
and produces a charming effect when used for 
room decoration. It is, of course, like its con¬ 
geners, tender, and can only be employed at 
this time of the year in warm apartments ; but 


11 know of no other plant which so well lights 
up a group as does this little Caladium. Dur- 
e . Wln .^® r > if kept in a genial temperature 
of 6o , it will remain fresh and bright, not evinc¬ 
ing any tendency to go to rest, which dis¬ 
tinguishes its family generally.— B. W. S. 

5238.— Treatment ot Pern Case.— 
Flowering plants do not thrive in a Fern case 
and Palms are not suitable subjects. You 
might try Nertera depressa, Fittonia argyro- 
neura, and Eranthemum sanguineum. Club 
Mosses, such as Selaginella cassia, apoda, 
circinalis, &o., would create variety. There is 
plenty of ventilation.—J. C. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

A Stately Orchid for Greenhouse 
or Conservatory (Phaius).—These plants 
are frequently discarded by Orchid growers on 
the plea of their being of a coarse habit of 
growth; yet where cut flowers of an enduring 
character are required for filling vases and large 
stands, they are very effective; and when well 
managed, so as to preserve their leaves in a 
healthy state, they form most imposing objects 
when in bloom in Orchid .houses or moderately 
warm conservatories, from which latter, from 
their considerable size and the fact of the 



flowers lasting in good condition on the plants 
for several weeks, they are especially adapted. 
The temperature of an intermediate house suits 
them best, with more air than the generality of 
Orchids receive. With ordinary treatment, 

they will now have finished flowering and be 
about to commence growth. These plants are 
often allowed to suffer through insufficient pot 
room, from which there is not the reasonable 
excuse that there is with many Orchids, 
whose growth during the first sea¬ 

son after removal is often a good deal 
interfered with through the operation, as 
the roots of Phaius do not adhere to the pots to 
anything near such an extent as do the epiphy¬ 
tal species ; consequently they can be turned 
out without the fibres being much mutilated. 
When division becomes necessary the plants 
should be turned out of the pots, the whole of 
tho soil being carefully shook away and the roots 
completely disentangled. In this way the crowns 
or pseudo-bulbs can be separated with little or 
no injury to the roots. They are best divided 
into portions consisting of the last and two or 
three preceding years’ growths, putting two, 
three, or four such pieces in pots from 8 in. to 
10 in. in diameter, according to the size of the 
plants required ; from 2 in. to 3 in. of crocks in 
the bottoms of the pots will be sufficient, hy¬ 
ing over these a little Sphagnum. They succeed 
best in good, yellow, turfy loam, to which has 
been added as much sand as would be con¬ 
sidered necessary for ordinary stove or green¬ 
house plants that thrive in a loamy sou. A 
handful of moderate-sized crooks or broken 
charcoal intermixed with the soil will be an 
advantage ; pot moderately firm and keep the 
divided pieces well to the centres of the pots, 
as they soon make growth towards the outsides. 
Do not give much water until the roots have 
had time to get into motion, when they must 
receive a liberal quantity. The great thing 
with these plants is to give them a good, light 
position where they will get a fair amount of 
air daily in mild weather with just sufficient 
shade during bright sunshine to keep the foliage 
from scorching. In this wav the leaf-growth 
made will be of a thick leathery texture, not 
attaining near the objectionable size that it does 
when treated with too much shade, heat, and 
moisture. The foliage, under the conditions 
advised, will always be found less subject to 
decay at the points, which is a great disfigure¬ 
ment to the plants when in flower. 

Blue Flowers for Christmas —May 
I recommend a charming annual (Browallia 
data) for winter flowering. We grow about 
300 plants of it yearly for a succession of the 
most beautiful blue flowers from October till 
February. Our mode is to make three sowings 
a month apart, beginning early in July. The 
seeds are raised and the plants grown in a cold 
frame. When they are in their flowering pots 
(4-in, and 5-in. ones) we keep the lights off 
during fine weather, and with judicious pinching 
we get plants 1 ft. through a mass of flowers, 
and so stocky that they require a stake. 
During winter I know of no plant more useful 
for house furnishing or supplying out flowers 
for bouquets.—H. T. 

Double Cinerarias for Cutting.— 
Several years ago I obtained a packet of seed 
of these from the best source available. It 

F roduced a fine lot of plants, the best of which 
saved and increased by means of offsets, and 
I found them exceedingly useful for furnishing 
cut flowers. As a rule, I do not despise Bingle 
flowers—on the contrary, I think they are verv 
beautiful; but single-flowered Cinerarias will 
not last so long in a cut state as the 
double forms do, and they do not travel so 
well. ' Then, again, the habit of the double 
varieties is so dense and bushy, that one may 
cut and come again for weeks and weeks. 
They are also very easy to manage and propa¬ 
gate. Place the pots on a cool bottom in a 
pit or house from which frost is just kept out. 
Do not let them become pot-bound till they are 
required to flower. Grow them in good rich 
soil—say, turfy loam and old manure, about 
two-thirds of the former to one-third of the 
latter, and never permit them to suffer from 
want of water. Where their simple wants are 
attended to they grow steadily on, making 
such robust leathery leaves, that green fly— 
that pest to Cinerarias generally—avoids them. 
When producing their flowers, weak manure- 
water three times a week, if the pots are as 
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full of roots as they ought to be, will be of 
great importance to them. When the flower¬ 
ing is past, cut down the old stems, and place 
the pots in a cold pit, in a shady position, 
or, if the nights are not frosty, set them in 
a shady position in the open air. Offsets will 
then break away strongly, and, when large 
enough, should be removed with a bit of root 
attached to them. They should then be singly 
potted and placed in a cold frame, and the 
same routine work as to potting, &c., must be 
gone through again for another season’s display. 
—E. H. 

Cyclamens in Small Pots.— The ad¬ 
vantages of growing plants in small pots for 
purposes of indoor decoration need not be 
insisted on, as every one engaged in the decora¬ 
tion of apartments knows full well that by 
their means groups may be better finished off 
and jardinieres, \ases, &c., better filled with 
flowers and foliage. All that may be said of 
plants generally will apply to the Cyclamen, a 
charming plant for any purpose, but of immense 
value when grown with one or two dozen 
blooms in 2.4-in. pots, so that if so desired they 
may be turned out of the pots to be worked in 
with other things, and surfaced with Moss in 
the ordinary manner. To obtain such little 
specimens is an easy matter ; all that one has 
to do is to pot off some young seedlings in 
March, grow them along in the usual manner, 
but instead of shifting them in the summer feed 
them up well with weak guano water. Little 
plants like these have a very interesting and 
pretty appearance.—C. 

The Huntsman's Horn (Sarracenia 
flava).—As Sarracenias are found wild in 
Florida and the adjacent regions of North 
America, it is at once obvious that they do not 
require, nor will they long exist in, that exces¬ 
sive heat, especially in winter, to which we 
often see them subjected. Through the months 
of September, October, November, December, 
and January, I find a temperature, by night, of 
from 45° to 50°, and by day, from 50° to 55°, 
to suit them best. By the middle of April, I 
give them 5° more warmth, and through May, 
June, and July, I give thorn 55° by night, with 
a rise of 10° by day ; of course in very hot 
weather the temperature will run higher, but 
they get plenty of air day and night. They are 
kept near the glass, and a thin shade is used in 
sunny weather. The way in which I propagate 
them is by division of the crowns with a sharp 
knife. The compost I pot in is good fibrous 
peat, broken about the size of pigeons’ eggs, 
to which are added one-sixth of chopped 
Sphagnum, and sufficient silver sand and crocks, 
broken to the sizo of horse-beans, to keep the 
soil open. On no account are the plants allowed 
to remain more than twelve months in the same 
soil, however fresh it may appear ; for if left a 
second season, the soil will be certain to become 
sour, and then the roots rot as fast as they are 
made. When repotting, shake them clean out. 
I do not approve of pans placed under the 

K ts; and never syringe overhead, as it 
s a tendency to induce a softer growth in the 
pitchers, which causes them to die off much 
sooner. During the growing season I water 
every day, and in winter twice a-week. All 
the varieties make growth at two seasons of the 
year ; the different forms of flava, purpurea, 
variolaris, and rubra make their principal 
growth in spring, and then a second growth in 
autumn, but this latter is much inferior to that 
which is mado in spring. The two forms of 
Drummondi are just the reverse in this respect; 
they make their principal growth in the 
autumn, and only a much smaller growth in 
spring. For many years I used to pot all the 
kinds indiscriminately at the end of February, 
but under this treatment the two varieties of 
Drummondi never succeeded near so well as 
the other kinds. It therefore occurred to me 
that perhaps it would be better to defer potting 
these sorts un‘il just before they commenced 
their autumn growth, and I found that this had 
a marked effect upon them, by inducing a much 
finer growth. I also, at this season, give them 
copious waterings every day, just as much as I 
give to the other kinds in spring. I always 
keep them standing on either level slate or 
wooden shelves kept continually damp ; they 
will not succeed if the atmosphere around them 
is dry. I would strongly advise those who may 
be commencing their cultivation to procure 
thoroughly established plants, as there is great 


uncertainty in imported ones. The sorts I 
cultivate are these : S. rubra, which is ex¬ 
tremely rare ; the floweis scented equal to 
Russian Violets ; S. purpurea, and a variety 
much finer in its veinings ; S. flava, three 
varieties, quite distinct from each other ; S. 
variolaris; S. Drummondi rubra and Drummondi 
alba, the latter variety being very scarce. We 
have seen very fair plants of Sarracenia flava 
grown in a window.—T. B. 

Qesnera zebrina.— This is unquestion¬ 
ably one of the finest and most useful of all 
Gesneras, and, being more hardy than some, it 
requires less heat to grow in, which is a great 
recommendation, as few of the others can be 
used with safety in any house or situation in 
which the temperature is lower than that of a 
stove. Many years ago this Gesnera was culti¬ 
vated very largely for conservatory decoration, 
and for filling inside window boxes, where, 
associated with Primulas, Mignonette, &c., it 
was exceedingly effective ; and, coming in as it 
did during winter, it afforded something choice 


all the functions of the tree should be concen¬ 
trated on the thorough maturation of the wood 
and plumping up of the fruit buds. As soon as 
the foliage turns yellow and begins to fall, any 
trees that have to be moved or replanted will 
be done at once, for if done thus early the trees 
will next season fruit as well as if they had not 
been moved. Our soil is a light loam, which 
requires to bo made very firm and to be liberally 
manured, which is alwayB done as soon os the 
leaves are off by removing any loose, inert soil, 
and replacing it with maiden loam, some 4-in. 
bones, and afterwards mulching with stable 
manure. Of course, in heavy soils, drains are 
of first importance, and to ensure their ef¬ 
ficiency, thay should be annually examined. 

Peaches bavo a great deal in common with 
Apricots—with this exception, that they more 
readily fall a prey to parasites and insects, and 
greater vigilance is, therefore, required to keep 
such pests at bay. If allowed to get badly in¬ 
fested with green and black fly, a couple of good 
dressings of soap-suds, to which is added a 



Yellow flowered Huntsman’s Horn (Sarracenia flava). 


for grouping at a time when flowering plants 
are never over-abundant. 


FRUIT. 

APRICOTS AND PEACHES AFTER 
FRUITING. 

A few notes by way of reminder as to what 
ought to be done in order to obtain a good sup- 
ply of fruit next season may not bo unaccept¬ 
able. The best cultivators are far too apt to 
neglect fruit trees when once the crop has been 
gathered. As regards Apricots, our trees are 
on the south and west walls, and do equally 
well on both aspects, having never failed to 
produce a crop, and this we attribute in no 
small measure to the autumn treatment the 
trees havo had, which is, that they are never 
allowed to want water. If the rainfall be in¬ 
sufficient, we set to work and water artificially. 

Insects of any kind are not allowed a lodg¬ 
ment on them. Red spider as soon as perceived 
is removed by m*>ans of a shower bath, vigor¬ 
ously administered. Soft brown scale has once 
or twice bothered us, but this we settled effec¬ 
tually in winter by painting the whole of the 
trees with a solution of soft soap and Tobacco 
water, made adhesive with cow manure. Mil¬ 
dew has never troubled us, doubtless because 
the trees have had abundanceof water, and every 
branch and leaf have been afforded breathing 
space. Some of the trees frequently manifest 
a tendency to make fresh growth, which 
growth we endeavour to repress by occasionally 
pinching out the points of the new shoots, for 


quantity of Tobacco water, will ckarse them 
thoroughly. If they get affected with led 
spider, as soon as the fruit is iff, dVodge the 
insects in the same manner as that named for 
Apricots. When once the fruit is off, Peaches 
soon begin to shed their foliage ; then is the 
time to commence lifting such as require that 
operation. Moved with care, we have seen as 
fine fruit the following season from trees planted 
out at the end of September as from those 
thoroughly established. Notes of all trees 
to be planted, replaced, or renovated should 
now be made, and soil prepared ; also plans of 
drains and drainage materials should be got in 
readiness, in order that there may be no unneces¬ 
sary delay when the time arrives ; and, finally, 
if no other holiday comes in the w’ay. take a 
trip to one of the nurseries and select the trees 
required. W. W. 

Renewing: Strawberry Beds.— Where 
a Strawberry bed has become matted, and it is 
preferred to continue it rather than to replant, 
not a day should be lost after the last Straw¬ 
berry worth picking has licen gathered before 
opening it up for re-stocking. A bed of Cheney 
ten years old is now getting its annual rough 
cutting with a sharp mattock. The oldest 
plants, and those infested with Grass or creep¬ 
ing weeds, are chopped out ; then, in a day or 
two, these wilted plants are raked off and the 
bared portions are dug over and treated with 
some seedless manujes. Any runners that are 
issuing from the retained plants are guided to 
eligible places, or suppressed if too abundant, 
and the bed is thus easily and perfectly re¬ 
newed. But it must never be forgotten that 
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clean culture and a mellow surface are abso¬ 
lutely essential through August and September, 
•o that the autumn rains and cool temperature 
may nourish no rival weeds to rob or crowd out 
the Strawberry plants at their chief season of 
growth and preparation for the next June’s 
yield .—New York Tribune. 

Experiencce of Grafting.—I send my 
experience of my grafting by following instruc¬ 
tions given in Gardening. I cut off a tree 
according to instructions, and put fourteen 
grafts in the tree, and out of the fourteen I have 
got twelve of them with nice Bhoots about 16 in. 
long. 1 am no gardener, but a mechanic, and 
had never seen a graft put in before, so thanks, 
Gardening Illustrated.—Mechanic. 


VEGETABLES. 


Wateroresses without Running 
Water. —The name of Watercress is apt to 
make many believe that these cannot be grown 
without running water, and therefore many who 
have no water are deterred from growing them. 

In most towns they are easily obtained, but that 
is not so in all country places, and few things 
in the way of salad are more enjoyable for 
breakfast or on the tea table than a dish of 
Watercress. All who would like to have a 
regular supply of them for several months may 
do so with little trouble. Desiring to grow 
them, and not having any brook or pond, Ac., 

I commenced their cultivation some time ago 
by obtaining a packet of seed, which was sown 
in a large pan in a warm frame. When large 
enotigh to handle some large pans were filled 
with loam and a little mortar rubbish ; in these 
the plants were finished ofi and placed in a cold 
orchard house. When they began to grow they 
were watered freely, and then the pans were 
put in larger pans or saucers about half filled 
with water. Here they grew freely, and soon 
produced a crop fit for use. The water was 
emptied out frequently and fresh supplied. 
When a fresh supply of Cress was wanted the 
tops were taken off and put into fresh pans as 
cuttings, which soon made good plants. We 
out three crops from them before they were thrown 
away. After the first cutting they were sup¬ 
plied with manure-water two or three times, just 
after they were cut, but they were given clear 
fresh water all the time during which growth was 
going on, that is, while the tops were in growth, 
so as not to be affected with the manure water, 
Some time in June last year we sowed a little 
seed in a box. When large enough the seed¬ 
lings were pricked out in good soil on a north 
border. From these we began cutting about 
the beginning of September, and continued to 
do so till December by putting a box frame 
over a portion of them. From that time 
onward we depended on pans for our supply, 
or we sometimes pricked some off in a box, 
putting a lot of drainage in the bottom before 
the soil, so that we might be able to give 
copious waterings. I have seen good supplies 
kept up for a long time by inserting some cut¬ 
tings in good soil in pots on the north side of 
glasshouses, such as stoves ; the warmth through 
the wall helped them, and they were protected 
during severe weather. Cuttings are much the 
quickest way of getting up a crop when the 
pans are nearly worn out, and if we want 
Cresses quickly we put them in a warm house, 
sprinkling a little fresh soil over them, and use 
some fertiliser, when they soon start Into 

S owth and yield a fresh crop. After eating 
em from brooks, pans, and in soil on shady 
borders, I may state that I observe but little 
difference amongst them; but those grown on 
shady borders I do not think quite so crisp as 
the others, although these are not to be de¬ 
spised when supplied with plenty of water in 
dry weather.—F. 

American Lettuces.— Two American 
Lettuces introduced by Messrs. Carter & Co., of 
High Holborn, two or three years ago, have stood 
out particularly well with me this yemr, show¬ 
ing no tendency to bolt, and hearting well 
while the Cos kinds are an utter failure. They 
are called respectively the American Gathering 
or Curled, and the American Green-fringed. 
Both are singular in appearance among Lettuces, 
being dwarf and spreading in growth, some¬ 
thing after the shape of Endive, the resembl^®5' e 
to that herb being further carried out by tae 


edges of the leaves being .frilled or fringed; 
both aro extremely ornamental when cut, and 
may be used for dressing. The Gathering 
kind is green with brownish and reddish stains 
on the leaves, darkening towards the edges : 
the leaves are puckered as well as frilled ; this 
kind eats extremely tender, seeming to melt 
away in the mouth. The Green-fringed is very 
different in colour, being a bright pale pea- 
green ; it is extremely crisp eating and tender. 
The peculiar advantage of both is their standing 
so well in hot dry weather; mine have scarcely 
had a drop of rain since they came above 
ground, and no artifical watering whatever; 
only a little shelter from the midday sun, with 
the same treatment. Some of the best varieties 
of Cos Lettuce have run to seed after making 
eight leaves. One advantage of these new 
Lettuces is their being tender and eatable in all 
stages, so that the ’thinnings can all be used for 
salads.—J. D. 

Keeping Mushroom Spawn. —Sep¬ 
tember is the best month of the year for making 
Mushroom beds, and with good spawn and the 

E roper temperature in the bed success ought to 
e certain. I am convinced that many beds 
fail through using spawn that has been badly 
preserved. Many on receiving their spawn 
pack it away together in heaps ; in that way it 
naturally generates damp ; the white filaments 
or threads begin to run, and the spawn for all 
practical purposes is ruined. The Dost way to 
Keep Mushroom spawn is to spread the cakes 
out thinly in a dry, warm place.—E. 

5209 —Culture of Peppermint.— Pep¬ 
permint likes a free and rich soil, so that to 
succeed with it commercially, the ground must 
be trenched quite 18 in. deep, working in a 
goodly portion of manure, or when field culture is 
m question it may be double ploughed. The 
proper time to plant is in March, when lines 
should be struck out some 9 in. apart, and drills 
about 3 in. deep drawn with a hoe, each stool 
being cut up into as many pieces as it will make; 
the sets are to be placed some 6 in. apart. During 
the growing season hoe frequently between the 
rows, and il a top-dressing of some concentrated 
manure be given some time before the plants 
touch, it will be of service. The beds will last 
about three years, the proper way being to plant 
fresh piece of ground every spring.—C. B. 

624S. -French Beans. -Plant the early kinds of 
French Beans in frames nuw, in single rows across the 
frames 18 in. apart. If a late kind, such as Canadian 
Wonder, is used, more space between the rows should 
be given.—E. H. 

5242 .-Gnibs in Vegetables.—This is probably a 
species of beetle. Dust with lime and sulphur when 
damp, and sow in fresh land immediately. —E. H. 

5305.—Maggots In Onions —The Onion maggot 
has been exceedingly troublesome this year, hardly a 
good crop anywhere of Bpring sowing. The autumn sown 
g ener all y escapes, because they are too large before the 
fly appears. Salt and nitrate of soda Is the best applica¬ 
tion I know.—E. H. 


pinching or clipping such plants as are encroach* 
mg on their weaker neighbours. Preparations 
must now be made; for next year’s supply as 
soon as spring-flowering plants, such as 
sums, Pansies, Ac., are got in under h^d-lights 
on a cool shaded border, look over all the best 
kinds of gold and silver tricolor, bicolor, and 
bronze Pelargoniums, and take off 
that can be spared without disfiguring the beds. 
Insert them in small pots filled with light, Bandy 
soil and place them in cold frames, the lights of 
which can be kept over them during heavy 
This class of Pelargoniums must not be 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary—August 8 to 13. 

Flowers —Putting in cuttings of Alyssum variega- 
tum for stock. 8taking and tying Chrysanthemumfl, and 
placing them in a sunny position. Patting in cuttings 
of Verbenas for stock. Stopping Carnations in pits. 
Propagating Pelargoniums in boxes. Putting Primulas 
Into their flowering pots out of 3-in. ones. 

Fruit.—Nailing Vines to walls outside. Going over 
Grapes and taking out all shanked berries. Trenching 
groimd for Strawberries. Netting PlumsMn order to 
preserve them from birds. Planting out bed of Straw¬ 
berries. Gathering J uneating Apples for dessert. Pitt¬ 
ing Bhoots of Pears on walls. Potting Strawberries for 
forcing, and layering a few more for planting out. 

Vegetables.—Sowing Turnips for autumn ubb be- 
tweenGooseberries Sowing Bath Cos *V e fff c £ii?5? 
Enfield Market Cabbages. Planting Cattells Eclipse 
Broccoli. Sowing more Little Me, Early Jeartwe 1. 
and Defiance Cabbages; also Flat Italian and New Giant 
Rocca Onions. Tying and stopping Cucumbers. Sow¬ 
ing Incomparable and All Heart Cabbages. Thinning 
out Parsley and Lettuces. Sowing Mustard and Cress ; 
also Hammersmith Hardy Green and Wyatts Green 
Curie 1 Lettuces, and Chou de Milan Cabbages for suc¬ 
cession. Pulling up Broad Beans and hoeing and clean¬ 
ing the ground ready for next crop. Sowing winter 
Cucumbers. Planting Snow’s Winder \Vhite Broccoli 
after Potatoes. Digging ground for winter Spinach. 
Planting ground after Broad Beans with Garnishing 
Kale and Little Pixie Savoys. Gathering all Scarlet 
Runners ready for use. Hoeing ground between laat- 
planted Cabbages. Removing superfluous wood from 
Tomatoes on outside walls. 

Flower Garden. 

Plants in carpet beds will new be growing 
freely, and the designs must be kept true by 


nuns, iumwwwvi 

treated like the ordinary plain-leaved scarlets, 
for while the latter are about the easiest of ail 
plants to increase, their near allies, the hand¬ 
some-leaved section, require both time and care 
in their propagation. Centaurew and Cineraria 
maritima should be propagated pJ?® 

season, and in the same way as tricolor Pelar 
goniums ; owing to the roots being very brittle 
they do best in sincle.pots. Take the cuttings 
off with a heel of old wood attached to them, 
and then insert them in pots ; tie up the foliage 
to a small stick, shade them from bright sun¬ 
shine, and draw the lights off at night. 

If the weather be fine, sow seeds of SileDCS, 
Saponarias, Nemophilas, Collinsias, Candytufts, 
&c\at once, and keep the beds moist*, they 
will be useful plants with which to fill the beds 
in October or November. Continue to pick out 
all seedlings of MyoBotis dissitiflora and 
sylvatica, or pull old plants to pieces and treat 
them as cuttings. Pansies that have been 
headed down for cuttings will now be in good 
condition for dividing, every piece with a root 
making a good plant by the end of the season. 
Keep runners cut close off Violets if required to 
flower early ; the Czar and other Bingle kinds if 
replanted in spring and confined to single crowns 
will make fine early-flowering plants ; but when 
allowed to produce runners the plants get ex¬ 
hausted before the flowering season begins. 
Weed and roll walks and mow Grass frequently. 
Clip edgings and everywhere maintain neatness 
and order“ Finish the clipping of evergreen 
edges and Ivy on buildings as soon as possible, 
in order that they may become furnished before 
growth stops for the season. 

Hollyhocks.— Those who intend to exhibit 
out spikes would do well to pinch the top of the 
spike off. A spike can only be shown in first- 
rate condition when it is cut before the first 
opened flowers die off. It is also neceswry to 
shade from the sun to prevent the lower flowers 
from dying off until a large proportion of the 
others are open. Pinching the top with a por¬ 
tion of the flower-buds off throws more vigour 
into the flowers that remain. 

Pansies and Violas.— Cuttings of these 
should now be put in. They strike freelv in the 
open air under a north wall, but must be well 
supplied with water. Pansies, particularly the 
self-coloured varieties, are very beautiful during 
spring, but do not flower so long as the Violas ; 
yet if a succession of plants be kept on hand, by 
putting in a few cuttings every six weeks 
throughout the season, from the time growth 
commences in spring until autumn, uninter¬ 
rupted bloom may be had. 

Herbaceous Plants.—Amongst these 
there are now in bloom several fine Spiraeas, 
Tradescantias, Campanulas, Asters, Achilleas, 
Potentillas, Lathy ruses, Veronicas, Tritomas, 
Statices (such as S. latifolia and S. Fortunei), 
PentBtemons, Phloxes, StenactiBes, and others. 
In order to have fine flowers the shoots should 
be thinned out a little and small earth basins 
formed round the roots of each plant for the 
retention of water. Cut over at about hair the 
length of the stems such plants as have done 
blooming for the sake of neatness. Many kinds 
of perennials may yet be propagated from cut¬ 
tings, and also by means of seeds, which maybe 
either sown in a border out-of-doors or in boxes 
in frames. Gather all seeds as soon aB ripe, 
dry them, and dress them, and either sow 
them immediately or keep them till spring. 
Glasshouses. 

Greenhouse Plants.—There is hardly a 
p lan t that will stand greenhouse temperature 
that would not be much benefited by full ex¬ 
posure to the outside atmosphere during the 
present month. The night dews are so in¬ 
vigorating to plants of this class, that the whole 
stock should now be placed under their influence. 
Tho foliage on all the New Holland plants will 
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stand safely through the winter if the plants are 
fully exposed at the present season. Gpacrisos 
should now have full exposure to the sun to 
thoroughly ripen up their growths, as on this 
will their flowering freelv depend. Strong 
plants of the Scarborough Lily (Vallotapurpurea) 
should now be liberally fed in order to induce 
them [to throw a good crop of flowers. Pinks 
intended for forcing should now be in their 
blooming pots, to give them time to get estab¬ 
lished before winter. The earliest Carnations 
should now be throwing up their flower-spikes, 
and must bo kept free from aphides. Late- 
flowering Lilies are often crippled at this season 
if green fly gains a footing amongst the flowers. 
Where this is the case the points of the shoots 
should be dipped in a weak solution of Tobacco 
water. The whole stock of Pelargoniums, both 
show and fanoy kinds, may now be cut down if 
the shoots have been well ripened. Encourage 
late ones to break freely and quickly, so as to 
get part of their growth made before the short 
days set in. Plants that were cut down earlier 
and that have broken should bo shaken out and 
repotted at onoe. .' , 

Cinerarias shduftFat once be placed in 
their flowering pots— AT in. or 7 in. in diameter 
is large enough for ordinary purposes—and, if 
the plants are well managed, they will grow 
therein to a size that will produce fine heads 
of bloom. They are very subject to green fly, 
which must never be allowed to get estab¬ 
lished upon them, or both appearance and 
vigour will be sacrificed. As soon as the pots 
are filled with roots they should be regularly 
supplied with manure water. Never allow 
them'to"become cratnpad at the root before 
moving them into their flowering pots, or they 
will not attain their wonted strength and size. 
Grow them in good loam, with one-fifth of rot¬ 
ten manure ana leaf-soil in equal parts added, 
and as much sand as will keep the soil porous. 
They do not bear Tobacco smoko well, as it 
often injures the leaves if applied of sufficient 
strength to destroy aphides, to free them from 
which, dipping in a pailful of Tobaccd water is 
the best remedy. • 

Primulas.—These should also be moved 
into 6-in. flowering pots.. They are somewhat 
spare-rooting subjects, and do not require a 
great body of soil to grow ip. Drain them well, 
using soil similar to that used for Cinerarias. 
Put both in pits or frames, facing northwards, 
and [give air freely, taking the lights com- 

S letely off the Primulas duripg the day, but 
o not allow them to get saturated with rain, 
In very bright weather a pieoe of old fruit- 
tree netting placed over them will be useful 
to break the sun’s rays, but will not obstruct 
the light as a mat would do. 

Fruit. 

Vines. —Wasps and flies are frequently very 
destructive to Grapes where they are hanging 
ripe on the Vines. In order to keep these 
insects out of Vineries nail some light canvas or 
tiffany over the ventilators; but where the 
ventilators are so arranged that the netting 
cannot be used [in this way small muslin bags 
should be made in which the bunches should be 
encased. Do not let the surface soil in Vineries, 
in which .the, fruit is ripe,, become dust £ry. 
A little moisture in the atmosphere does little 
barm so long as there is a circulation of fresh 
air, and the dust does not rise and settle so 
freely on the bunches when the soil is a little 
damp as when it is drv. When the Vine borders 
are finally watered the soil may be raked finer 
than it has hitherto been, in order that its sur¬ 
face may look tidy for the remainder of the 
season: 

Vegetabled. 

Cauliflowers.— The time for sowing Cauli¬ 
flower seed has great influence npon the future 
crop turning out satisfactorily. If sown too early 
many of the plants may button or turn in 
prematurely, and thus be useless. In the north 
the first sowing should be made about the 10th 
of this month ; in the midlands, about the 15th; 
and in the south from the 20th to the 25th; and 
the last sowing should be made in a frame. 
Fill up all ground as it becomes vacant with 
Winter Greens. The plants may be put in 
closer together than would be advisable earlier 
in tko season, as they will not go k so large. 
If there happens to bo a vacant |*iacc at the 
nortli side of a wall some Cottager’s Kale may 


be planted upon it. This will, after the first 
cutting in the spring, throw up quantities of 
sprouts without running to seed so early as it 
would grown under the influence of moro sun. 
By this means a supply of useful greens will be 
scoured that will last until dhrly Cabbages are 
ready for use. 

Turnips. —Ground clearod of Peas, Potatoes, 
French Beans, and similar crops should at once 
be sown with'Turnips; not a day should be lost 
in getting the seed in, as upon this depends the 
crop getting to a useful size before growth is 
stopped by cold weather. 

Cabbage. —Make another sowing of Cab¬ 
bage. Whero a serviceable crop is required 
there is nothing better than Enfield Market to 
come in after the smaller more early kinds. 
The best way is to commence cutting it early 
enough, ana there is no variety grown that 
makes such a quantity of useful sprouts after 
the first cutting. To assist the pioduction of 
these, from the crop that has already been ont 
the old leaves should be cleared off the stools ; 
by this means slugs and caterpillars that 
harbour in them are got rid of. The ground 
should then have a good soaking of moderately 
strong manure water. 

Radishes.— Of these a small sowing should 
be made every three weeks now in rich ground. 
Where Mustard and Cress are required, they 
should be sown every ten days ; these, with 
Radishes and Lettuces^ust; to have them fit to 
eat, be regularly well watered, without which 
it is impossible to have salad of good quality. 

Celery, more than most crops, will now need 
to be well soaked With water. After a good 
soaking, 1 in. or 2 in. of soil may be put to even 
the late crops ; it will prevent the roots, which 
lie close to the top and ate still farther en¬ 
couraged to the surfaoe by watering, from being 
so soon dried op. 

Late Peas should have a 'ridge of soil 
drawn on each side of the row^ and within 2 in. 
of it, so as to confine the water, which should 
be applied without stint, or it will be impossible 
to keep them from becoming a prey to mildew. 
One good drenching, so as to moisten the soil 
down as deeply as the roots descend, will be of 
more service than six small waterings. Scarlet 
Runners must be similarly treated. These and 
all other crops will be much benefited by 
mulching 3 in. thick with littery manure. If 
the land be at all poor, nothing is better than to 
use it fresh from the stable, laying it on before 
the water is given. 


Protecting Plants from Slugs.— Many 
complain of losing valuable plants from their 
borders during winter in a mysterious way. 
They know that they were there in autumn, 
but when they go to look for them in spring, 
there is nothing left but the labels, and this, 
too, in the case of plants that are hardy enough 
to live through our severest winters. This 
comes in a great measure from forgetfulness. 
When the plants go out of flower they are too 
often forgotten and left to face their enemies 
unaided. I have no doubt that a good many of 
the losses among the choicer kinds of hardy 
plants which disappear so unaccountably are 
due to slugs or snails. They can work in the 
dark and in silence, and when they come across 
a plant that suits their taste—and they always 
choose weakly, delicate ones in preference to 
strong, coarse ones—.they fix themselves closely 
roundthe collar, and there they remain feasting 
so long as the least bit of succulent matter re- 
main8. They then move to the next plant, and 
so the work of destruction goes on. After the 
snails and slugs have worked their will, frost 
apd snow come, and so the mutilated plants, in¬ 
capable of resisting extremes of wet and cold, 
perish. Now, if a handful or two of sifted, ashes 
had been scattered round the collars of ail the 
lants to which snails are partial, extending 

in. or 4 in. round the crowns on all sides, a 
fence would have been placed round them that 
the snails would not have faced. A very little 
time and a barrowful or two of ashes would in 
this way make secure a large collection of plants 
from depredations of this kind, a matter that 
should be[ seen to at once,—R. H. II. 

Sinking a Well.—I worked for a firm that 
kept a portable sixteen-horse engine, and it cost 
so much fort a man and horse and cart to fetch 


water to supply the engine, that it was decided 
to try a pipe driven in the ground to get water. 
I got some 2-iu. gas-pipe and took a piece 3 ft. 
long to a smith and had a piece of iron put 
on to shut in the end, and a piece of steel put 
on that and pointed. Some £-in. holes were then 
drilled round the end ; then I got an iron plug 
to go in the upper-end socket, and drove the 
pipe down with a sledge hammer till I got about 
14 ft. down; then put pump on to try for water, 
but could not get any ; so I put a chain ou the 
pipe And lifted: it ont again, and the bottom 
of pipo was filled with dirt; I cleaned it and 
tried again, and after pumping some time the 
water oame, and there was plenty of water to 
supply the horse engine for years. — A 
Mechanic. 

Stakes for Border FloWerfl.— Cutting 
out and painting stakes for border flowers is 
quite unnecessary, unless we are to revive 
practices now happily obsolete'when the stakes 
formed more conspicuous objects both ih the 
case of plants out-of-doors and for exhibition 
than the plants themselves. I do not think 
many will be in favour of returning to this 
system, but rather keep to that of reducing 
staking to a minimum. Even in the case of 
plants that must be supported there is no need 
for painting stakes; for with the bark left on 
them Hazel or other stakes are less conspicuous 
and certainly quite as effective. Of course it is 
not possible to entirely hide Btakee in the case 
of Carnations and similar plants, but in that of 
Phloxes, Larkspurs, and similar plants with 
good leafage to the ground, the stakes should 
be entirely hidden before the plant comes into 
bloom.—J. G. 


Oocoa Fibre Refuse. —This very useful 
material may not possess sny valuable manurial 
properties, but it is remarkable that all kinds of 
seedling and Boft-rooted plants take to it most 
readily and grow in it freely. I hold its chief 
recommendation when mixed with stiff soils to 
be its comparative enduring properties, giving 
fibre to these and keeping them open and porous, 
instead of running together and getting baked 
like a brick. Leaf soil and decayed manure, full 
of nutriment as these may be, soon disappear, 
but the cocoa fibre is more lasting. Not least, 
the refuse is most valuable as a top-dressing for 
soils that burn.—A. D. 


TOWN GARDENING. 


THE VINE. 

The Grape Vino makes, when properly 
cultivated, the best of all climbers under 
glass, for what flowers can surpass the fyeauty 
of the banging .bunches of ripening Grapes? and 
then when you have grstified your eyes by 
looking at them, you can gratify your palate 
by eating them afterwards. Fine fruit can be 
grown and ripened well in a greenhouse in any 
town. For ordinary culture in a cool green¬ 
house nothing can surpass the Black Hamburg, 
but Black Prince, Foster’s White Seedling, 
and Buckland’s Sweetwater, or an Early Fron- 
tignan, will all do well. 

The Vine Bhould have a sunny greenhouse, or 
the fruit will not ripen : and the nearer the 
house, if a lean-to, faces south, . and the 
greater the duration of sunshine it is open to 
receive, the better the results will be. 

Borders and Planting.— If possible, the 
cane or canes should be planted in a border 
inside the house; this need not be Wide, but 
the front or side of the house should be built 
upon pillars, so as to admit of the roots ex¬ 
tending into another border outside. But if this 
plan is not admissible, a hole may be made in 
the side or wall for each plant, and the young 
cane, being passed through this, should bo 
planted in a border outside. The best season 
to plant is iu the spring when the young 
shoots are 1 in. or 2 in. in length, if planted 
inside, or in May if outside. The Vine will 
do far better if a properly prepared bed or 
border is provided, as one cannot depend upon 
the natural soil, especially in a town. This 
shoul4 be somewhat raised above the ordinary 
ground ljyel, so as to be warm and dry, and 
as it should he about 3 ft. deep altogether, 
IS in, in, and IS in. abovo tho ground will bo. 
suitable. Take out tho soil IS in. or 2 ft. 
deop, making the border as wide, up to S ft. 
or 10 ft., as you can, though less will do, and 
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as long as convenient. Make the bottom 
hara and sloping from each side down to a 
drain along the centre. This may be done 
either by ramming in stones or by forming a 
concrete bottom. Place 9 in. or 10 in. of 
coarse rubble or broken bricks over the bottom, 
then a layer of turf sods turned upside down, 
and fill up with nice turfy loam, chopped up 
pretty small, mixed with about one-sixth of 
decayed horse or cow dung, add also a still 
smaller portion of old mortar rubbish, crushed 
charcoal, aud broken sandstone or bricks, in 
equal parts, and a little soot and crushed bones 
may be advantageously used as well. Tread 
this mixture in firmly, and make it 6 in. or 
8 in. higher than the desired level, as it will 
be sure to sink. Plant the cane on a slightly 
raised hillock, and have that part of the bed 
rather the highest and sloping gently down to 
the sides all round. 

Watering and Mulching. —Plenty of 
water must be 'afforded when the Vine is in 
active growth, but keep rather dry in winter. 
In September put 1 ft. or 18 In. of dry litter 
or Fern over the outside border, and have a 
tarpaulin or other waterproof covering at 
hand to spread over this in wet or snowy 
weather to keep it dry. The stem when it 
enters the house must be well wrapped up 
with hay-bands, and plenty of nice ary litter 
heaped up ronnd it, especially if the inside of 
the nouse is at all warm. If much fire heat is 
used, and.the Vine started into growth while 
the weather outside is cold and frosty, then 
more must be done. Take off the litter when 
the bnds inside begin to swell, and lay 1 ft. or 
2 ft. of nice hot stable manure or other fer¬ 
menting material all over the border outside, 
covering again with the litter. This will 
stimulate the roots, and balanoe the excitement 
both at branch and root. 

Training, &o. —The main principles of 
training and culture of the Vine is as follows : 
Obtain, by stopping or thinning, or both, the 
requisite number of main shoots or rods, 
ana oarry them right up the roof or 
rafters. There should not be more 
than three or four of these to each plant, two 
will do, and, as they should not be nearer than 
about 18 in. from each other, a good distance 
for the Vines or canes to be planted apart, when 
a number are grown, is 4 ft. or 4 ft. 6 in. When 
you have got the requisite number of shoots 
started, let them grow without stopping as far 
as they will, and, when the leaves fall in the 
autumn, cut them back to about 2 ft. from where 
they started. In the spring a side shoot will 
spring from the axil of each leaf along these 
shoots. These side shoots produce the fruit, 
but there will not be any for two or three years 
probably. When three full-sized leaves are 
formed upon each of these, take out the points 
beyond the third leaf. Do not stop the one at 
the last joint—the one nearest the point, but 
let it grow as far as it can or will. In the 
autumn cut this back to 2 ft. or 3 ft. long, and 
prune all the side shoots back to three eyes, or 
two strong ones, of the main rod. In the spring 
thin out by taking out with finger and thumb 
all weak or superfluous shoots, leaving only one 
strong one at each joint. It is better not to let 
them fruit, even if they show this year, but stop 
at the third large leaf, leaving the end one to 
grow, as before. Thin out the leaves if too 
thick in early summer, and repeat the pruning 
in autumn. Next spring leave the side shoots 
until you can see if any fruit, or rather flowers, 
show, and stop at one joint beyond the fruit- 
bud. These generally appear at the third or 
fourth joint. Stop all barren ones as before. 
Any later or second shoots from the first ones 
must be rigorously removed. This stopping and 
pruning must be repeated each year, and when 
a rod gets worn out, as it will after a few years 
of bearing, cut it right out, and induce a 
fresh one to start from the base. Renew them 
thus alternately, and not all at once, or more 
than one in each year. Considerable experience 
is necessary to perform these operations of 
pruning and thinning, Ac., properly, and a 
volume might be written on the subject, but we 
can only give general rules and principles, and 
after all experience is the best teacher. 

V entilatingr,Temperature, &o.— When 
the Vines begin to break into growth in spring, 
abundant moisture should be kept up in the 
atmosphere of the house by syringing, and this 


should be keptuptillthefloweringcommences,BO 
as to induce the Vines to break strongly into leaf. 
Not nearly such frequent syringing! are needed 
in a house filled with plants in pots as in a 
regular Vinery, as the amount of foliage koeps 
the air constantly humid. Keep the house a 
little close, and as warm as you can, while 
breaking, as well. When the flowers are opening, 
keep drier, and give the canes a smart rap with 
the hand at mid day, when the sun shines, to 
distribute the pollen. When the fruit is set, 
give more moisture, and attention must now be 
paid to thinning the bunches and leaves, if 
either are too thick, and to removing all second 
or useless growths. As the berries swell off they 
must be thinned, so as to have just enough 
berries left to make a compact bunch, yet leave 
room for each berry to attain its full size. When 
the fruit begins to colour, admit more air, and 
keep drier, to give firmness and flavour. Of 
course where other plants are grown in the same 
house these different conditions cannot be so 
strictly observed as in a Vinery where nothing 
else is grown, but you must strike the happy 
medium as nearly as you can. When the fruit 
is cut and the leaves are fallen cut back each 
fruit-bearing shoot to two or three eyes, and 
keep dryish and safe from frost through the 
winter. If the Grapes hang late, plenty of air 
must be given, and a little fire heat on dull days 
to dispel damp. 


A Cheapand Useful Hot-bed.— Take a 

box, such as a stout paoking case, of almost 
any size from 18 in. by 12 in., and 9 in. or 10in. 
deep ; or, if you want a good sized affair make a 
regular box frame, like a Cucumber frame, of 
any size up to 6 ft. by 4 ft. or so, and it should 
be 18 in. or 2 ft. deep at the back, and 12 in. or 
15 in. in front, or more. We find about 4 ft. 
by 3 ft. a most useful size. If it is of any con¬ 
siderable dimensions, you must have a properly 
glazed light or sash for the top, but if small, 
one or two good sized sheets of stout glass, just 
to lay on the top, will do. You must have a 
close board bottom for this, and it is better not 
to nail this on, but have it rather larger than 
the frame, and fixed in a suitable place, so that 
this may stand on it, like a box on a raised 
floor. Cut a round hole in the centre of this 
bottom about 3 in. in diameter. 

Now nail strips of wood, about 1 in. thick, 
all round inside the box or frame, so that the 
upper edge of the strips may be from 5 in. to 
8 in. above the floor or bottom edge, and, if the 
box is at all large, arrange others pretty deep, 
so as to be stiff and strong down the middle or 
across, or both, in one or more placss, with their 
upper edges level with the others. Get a sheet, 
or, if large, two or more pieces of galvanised 
iron or zinc, in stout sheet form, so as to be, 
when altogether, ljin. larger all round than 
the inside of the frame or box. This 1* in. 
must be turned up at right angles all rouna, so 
as to nail it to the sides. Get this perforated if 
you can, if not, punch it full of holes about 
3-16ths of an inch in diameter; 1 in. apart will 
do. Fix this inside, and nail it so as to rest 
upon the Btrips of wood. The holes should be 
punched from the under side, not from above. 

The surface of this perforated or false bottom 
should be at the lowest point at least 4 in. from 
the upper edge of the frame, if a very small one, 
and if 5 in. iuI the better, and increasing up to 
6 in. or 8 in., or even 9 in., according to the 
room required, for a large affair. Now you 
want a flat tin or galvanised irou vessel, 2 in. or 
3 in. deep for a moderate sized frame, and 8 in. 
to 12 in. square, or any convenient size. We 
have seen an ordinary baking tin used for a 
small affair with good results, but for a large 
frame, 6 ft. by 4 ft. or so, a much larger tank 
is wanted. 

This must be set in the hollow chamber under 
the false bottom, exactly over the hole men¬ 
tioned, and it must be raised 2 in. or 3 in. from 
the floor by pieces of tile or brick placed under 
the corners. The top of this tank should be 
from 1£ in. to 3 in. below the false bottom, and 
you should have a plain flat piece of galvanised 
iron or tin to place over this when required. 
There should be a door in the back or side of 
this lower chamber through which this tin 
or tank may be filled and attended to. 
This must be always kept filled with 
water, or nearly so. The next thing is the 
lamp. For a small frame, not more than 3 ft. 
by 2 ft., or 2 ft. 6 in. or so, an ordinary paraffin 


lamp, such as a small table or kitchen lamp, will 
do, uid the usual glass chimney may be used ; 
but it is l etter to get one made on purpose, 
with a metal chimney, and a strong tin holder 
to contain 1 quart or 2 quarts of oil. if the 
frame is large, you must have a proportionately 
larger lamp, with a powerful burner 2 in. or 
2£ in. wide, and for a full-sized frame, where a 
good heat is required, a duplex burner and very 
large oil reservoir will be required. 

The frame should be elevated on strong legs 
or posts, or supports of some kind, at such a 
height that the lamp will go well underneath it. 
Now put 1 in. or 1 $ in. of Cocoa-nut fibre refuse 
evenly over the perforated bottom, fill tbe tank 
beneath with water (hot, to save time), light tbe 
lamp, and block it up so that the top of the 
chimney goes an inch or two through the hole 
in the wooden bottom, and comes within 1 in. 
or 1£ in. of the bottom of the tank. Be sure 
that the chimney is fair in the centre of the bole, 
or the wood may get charred. 8hut up the 
frame dose, and turn the lamp up to a fair 
height, and in from four to ten or twelve hour#, 
according to the size of the apparatus, there u i'.l 
be a heat of 70° or 75°, even in early siring. 
You may now fill.the frame with pots and coxes 
of seeds, cuttings, Ac., and all that is needed is 
to keep the lamp trimmed and supplied with 
oil, and the pan or tank of water always at 
least half full. The heat may be regulated by 
turning the lamp higher or lower. If the chim¬ 
ney is of glass, be oareful always to remove it 
before filling the pan with water, as if a spot 
falls on it when hot, it will fly in a thousand 
pieces. A metal one is much better. 

Now the great difficulty is that you cannot 
put such an affair as this out-of-doors, at least 
not unless the lamp, Ac., is very carefully boxed 
up, as the least puff of wind will put it out. 
The only way is to have a little house made to 
hold the light. Be careful in any case how you 
open and shut the light of the frame, suddenly 
lifting or dropping it always puts out the lamp. 
A small affair may be put in a light window, but 
the tender seedlings will run towards the light, 
and get weak and spindly. Under a sky-light 
would be a good place, or fixed in the roof of a 
shed or outhouse, so that the glazed light would 
form part of the roof, and the lamp oould bo 
got at from underneath. Or it may be arranged 
as a pit, with brick or wooden sides, and a door 
underground to get at it, or, indeed, anyway or 
anywhere where the lamp will keep in, and 
there is plenty of free ana unobstructed light; 
this is indispensable. A small one may be put 
altogether inside a greenhouse, and would do 
well there. Such an arrangement as this, if 
properly constructed, will be far more nseful 
than an ordinary hotbed formed of fermenting 
materials, as the heat and moisture is so much 
better under control. If too much moisture 
rises through the fibre, place the sheet of tin over 
the pan of water, this will check the evapora¬ 
tion. The fumes of the lamp seem to be entirely 
neutralised by passing through the moist fibre, 
and we have never found even the most delicate 
plants or seedlings injured in the least. 

B. C. R. 


ANSWER TO QUERIES. 

5297.— Plants for Chalky Soils.— With 
the exception of Rhododendrons and such shrubs 
as grow naturally in peaty soil, nearly all flower i ng 
shrubs do well on chalk, always providing that 
there is a depth of some 2 ft. at least of good 
mould to sustain them. Deutzia crenata, 
Berberis dulcis, Jamesoni, aquifolium, and 
Darwini, Forsythia viridissima and Fortunei, 
Spiraea ariaefolia, Reevesi, and callosa, flower¬ 
ing Thorns, the Double Cherry, Cydonia 
japonica, Hydrangea paniculate grandiflora, 
Cytisus purpurea, and the Rose Acacia are all 
fine, strong growing, flowering subjects. Koel- 
reuteria paniculate is an extremely ornamental 
flowering tree of moderate dimensions that 
thrives well on chalk, and is equally ornamental 
when in fruit ; and the Guelder Rose, the 
Golden Elder, and the red-berried Elder are all 
desirable subjects, thriving very well in wind¬ 
blown situations. Hollies, Yews, such as the 
Irish, the Golden, and the Weeping varieties, do 
well on ohalk, as do also Cotoneaster microphylla 
and frigida, Euonymus, both the type and the 

S id and silver variegated kinds, the common 
iy, Auoubas, Laurels, and Laurastinus. 
Both the Laurustinus and the Bay, however. 
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require some shelter from cutting winds, and 
unless this cau be afforded them better not 
plant them. Clematis may be planted freely t 
especially the Jackmaui varieties, which are 
very hardy, not forgetting, however, the early 
flowering C. montana and and the sweet-scented 
autumn-flowering flammula. Almost any of 
the stronger growing, hardy perennials would 
thrive, such aB Delphiniums, Pyrethrums, 
Anemone japonica, Potentillas, Helianthemums, 
Spiraeas, early flowering Chrysanthemums, 
Columbines, Sweet Williams, &c. The beat 
time to plant is in September and October.— 
J. C. B. 

5495.— Pansies Dying.— The manure is 
the cause of the plants dying. Pansies dislike 
manure; a little mixed with the soil will not 
hurt them, but it must be rotted to dust. Leaf 
mould rotted to powder, rotted turf, or peat v 
are the best manure for Pansies. It is a great 
mistake to begin growing any class of plants 
by the purchase of the beat varieties. Seedling 
Pansies of a good strain are quite as showy as 
the named kinds, and over 100 Diants can be 
had from a shilling packet of seed, and can be 
experimented on without pecuniary loss.—J. D, 

5303. — Carnations Failing. — In the 
early spring I observed the leaves of some of 
my Carnations beginning to turn yellow, and 
as they went on declining, I dosed them with 
soapy water not too strong. After a time the 
yellow leaves began to assume a healthier hue 
until they became quite green, and they are 
now strong blooming plants.—S. B. 

5398.—Fuchsias Casting their Buds. 
—We think that your plants cannot have had 
sufficient exposure to sun and air. We would 
plaoe them in a sheltered, but open situation 
where they get the full sun up to midday. If 
they are rootbound, water them frequently 
with liquid manure or top-dress with some 
concentrated compound or guano.—J. C. 

5406.—Plants not Blooming —Probably 
your plants are over-watered, and are being kept 
m a house over-charged with atmospheric mois¬ 
ture. The Qeranium family requires to be rather 
dry at the root to induce them to throw up 
plenty of flower-buds or trusses, but they should 
be watered liberally after the flowers begin to 
open, and with liquid manure occasionally to 
prolong their blooming. Remove all the 
plunging material, and keep a drier atmosphere 
until they are in bloom, when the plunging cau 
be renewed if the soil drys too qnick. Give 
plentjM>f air night and day this warm weather. 

5401.—Coleus from Seed and from 
Cuttings. —To obtain good decorative plants 
from seed, the same should be sown in a 
temperature of 60° by March at the latest. Let 
the compost be light and free, make the surface 
firm, and water before sowing. Cover the seed 
very lightly, place a pane of glass on the pot, 
and shade from hot sun. When the seedlings 
are large enough to handle, prick them out into 


shifting on as required. Maintain at all times a 
warm, moist^atmosphere in the structure, as the 
object is to promote a quick development. In 
order to keep up a stock of named kinds, 
cuttings should be struck in a cold frame in 
August, taking them off about the first week io 
the month. These wintered in a temperature of 
50° to 55° will make line specimens the follow¬ 
ing year, and by shifting them early they will 
furnish an abundance of good cuttings.—J. C. 

4312.— Ammonia for Plants.— 8ulphate of am¬ 
monia Is a good stimulant for most plants, but I found 
it completely exhaust the soil, reducing it to a barren 
dust. It seemed to rush the whole nourishment of the 
soil into the plants in a single season —J. D. 

53 to. —Broom Rape on Gerani urns. —We have 
known of a similar instance, but the occurrence is by no 
means common.—J. C. 

5236.—Aspect for Greenhouse. — The eastern 
aspect would do for a glass structure, and most dower¬ 
ing plants su -cted therein A south exposure is of 
course preferable, but uuder the circumstances we 
should choose the more commodious site — J.C. 


Growing out of Rose Flowers.— 
r. M. C. —It is not uncommon to see a bud start from 
the centre of a full-blown Rose. It is a case of mal¬ 
formation. 

5439. —Suckers on Celery —Voting Beginner.— 
Tneso should all be pulled out. Afterwards put a little 
•oil round the plants. 

^/•—Calceolarias Dying o Si—A Puzzled One. 
—it u a disease which has been very common to the Cal- 
ee olaria of late years. We know of no cure for it. 


Names of Plants. - T. H. C.— 8plr»a arlsefolia. — 
Querist.- -Deutzia s abra fi.-pl, Eragrostia pulchella, 
.Santolina incana The Oak leaf has galls ou its surface. 
- U. C’.-Calceolar.a chelldonioides, Mel.lotua offici¬ 
nalis.- K. B.— Eeros too much withered for recogni¬ 

tion ; send again and attach numbers. M. /).—Deutzia 

scabra d.-pl.— Eupteris. — Tecoma jasminoides.- 

K. T. A’.—Send better specimen.- tt.— 1, Armeria 

marltima ; 2, Asperula odorata ; 3, Saxifraga muscoidt-s 

var.- Uugh.—l, Gesnera tubiflora; 2, Primula sinen 

sis (Chinese Primrose); 3, Begonia Rex var.- H or tug. 

—1, Maranta albo-lineata ; 2,Fittonia Verachaffeltl; 3 

Adiantum hispidulum.- D. P.-Gypsophila species. 

R. Munhead— Spines chameedrifolia.- Fred.— 1, Val- 

erianiaua olitoria; 2, Sisyrlnchium species (cannot name 

without flower).- S. L. D. and Z. —We cannot name 

varieties of florists’ flowers.- J. F. — Apparently 

Nolana prostrata.-—A. V. if. -1, Stachys lanata; ?, 

Hieracium aurantiacum.- E. D. Pryor.— Devonientis. 

_ _ - Rev. John It.— Lathyrus rotundifolius.- Porgy,— 

pansand later on transfer them to small pots, ??,l utea ,,r sicari £’ B , lad , d , er ® eI,na -- A - £ -Spirma 

■l.;fh‘ nn ..._:_~.i _i. _n ’ | Mlipendula.- u. J. //.—Viscaria oculata var — 


5433. —Gas Stove in Greenhouse.— Constant 
Reader.— Unless you have some means of conducting 
the fumes out of the house j our plauts will be sure to 
suffer. 

5430.—Peaches not Ripening.—A Subscriber.— 

The trees have cast the fruit evidently from want of 
water at the roots. The fruits sent give us this im¬ 
pression. 

5440 —aoil for Begonias.— Bexley. — The fine- 
leaved Begonias like peat soil and Band, but they ought 
to do well in loam, peat, leaf-mould, and saud. We have 
seen them very good in loam and sand atone. 

5441. — Different Kinds of Soil. —New Subscriber. 

—lurfy loam is understood to mean the top spit taken 
from a pasture with the roots of the Grass in it. That 
which has no Grass roon in it may be called loam. Vege¬ 
table loam would be taken to mean the black soli of an 
old, Well woiked garden. Peat is the brown or bla k 
earth on which Heather is usu illy found growing. Gar¬ 
dening Illustrated is the best book on the subject you 
name. 

5442. — Scarlet Sweet Williams —Jf. E C.—We 
do not remember having seen a real scarlet Sweet 
William. There are plenty of crimsons. We should 
like to see a bloom of it before giving any opinion on it. 

6443.-Early Tulips. Beady. -The earliest Tulips 
are the Due Van Tliols and Pottebakkers. They should 
be potted in September or October in good turfy loam 

and thoroughly rotten manure. Plunge th-m out of . . ____ 1U1JA mnn Tri 

doors Id Cocoa-nut fibre or ashes and cover them 2 in. or taste bitter. On the plant the spot is as if smn» 

8 in. deep. Pick out the forwardest of them as required liquid had been dropped upon it.—W m Ashtov rniuK 
and introduce into a warm house or pit. 1 " ashton. 

5444 —Cabbages for Spring — O (7.—Sow at once 
Early Yoik, Battersea, or early St. John's Day. Sow 
thinly ou good soil, and when large enough plant in their 
permanent quarters. They may lie plauted rather thickly, 

»o that each alternate plant may be pulled during winter 
and used as greens. 

6445.—Heating Greenhouse.— H. E. P. 5.—An 
oil stove will do to heat your greenhouse if you can carry 
the fumes out of the house through a chimney, otherwise 
it would be injurious. 

6448.- Panicum varlegatum not Colouring.— 

J. O. A".—Probably you have got the green kind, or you 
do not give it light enough. 

6447.— Grapes.—A. T. P .--Write to Messrs. Webber 
A Co., L. Solomon & Co., or any of the leading fruiterers 
in Central Avenue, Covent Garden. 

6443. -Allium nigrum.—//. B. —Black-flowered 
Onion. Hardy in any soil. 

6149.— Gloxinia -■•Mid-Cheshire — Nothing unusual. 

There are plenty of the same kind in cultivation. 

SIS''.—Cherry Tree.-The rank wood is fr«<m the 
stock on which the tree was grafted. It should be cut 
clean off as soon as it appears. You may remove all 
such growth at once. 

Sam Clarke.—We do not understand your question. 

Kindly make it more clear. 

R. N. — Any good nursery — such as Veitch’s, of 
Chelae*, Williams, of Holloway, or Henderson's of Pine¬ 
apple Place, Edgware Road. 


JJj® ^5?>^ rad * e ;~ N are requested to send 
oopies of their catalogues to us as soon as published. 

5451. -Cool Orchard Houses.—I have hired a house 
close to a river and near the town, to which is attached 

Ih U n a ?, rfta ° r , ar l f b A e 1 ,and * and to the house tmi l 
to* 1 / fo build as a shelter about 180 ft. of brick 
wall; half the wall will face the south, and the other 
part the east. Can T put lean-to orchard houses (without 

r e 4n«, 0 » 8T TT frUitt0 7 Pea <*e 9 and Nectarines, or 
Grapes ? I have an experienced gardener, but he has 
not had much practice in fruit growing under glass for 
many years. Could I have a lean-to on both 8idos 8 of wall ? 
I only want produce to pay moderately. I should not 
like to put hot-water pipes iu the houses. Will some 
experienced person state what fruit to plant, and how 
the houses should be constructed f — Penman 

5452. — Cucumbers Dying off.-Could any reader 
inform me as to the cause and remedy of my Cucumbers 
dying off? They bloom all righted juit when tim 
bloom is about to drop off the fruit turns yellow and 

h*ve on some Cucumbers. It affects both the Vines and 
^Pf* 1 * on the Cucumbers (of any size) at first 
a black spot, from which the >ap oozes which on anmf 
d ™«P. alight mark, bn others a dlsa^eS”! 

® ca } ) In fact, the fruit is not fit to look at and the 
taste bitter. On the plant the spot is as if some bi 
ten dropped upon it.— Wm. Asbton. 

ni 5 ^Ti^; priC0 ^ °rub -My Apricot trees are af¬ 
flicted with a grub which first rolls the leaf and theu 

BSi‘Y.S.JSS.'S, SMSa, 1 ; ASfSSS 


pSKiffiggS? Brown! —How li this props- 


E. <?.—1, Tecoma jasminoides; 2, Ouii-halodes llnifolia* 

3, too much withered.— - IP. C. B. -1, (Enothera 

biennis; 2, Asclepias cornuta; 3, Sempervivum arbo- 
order to k^p up . Stock of named kind*; I didj^ 

I ramus.— Undoubtedly an Oak, but we cannot name by a 

| single leaf.- Boker.- Campanula fragilis.- Drayton. 

- 1, Aspidium acrostictioides; 2, Ruuu* odoratus ; 3 
Lamium maculatura aureum ; 4, Kryngium alpinum.-—1 

Stephen Cole —Paasiflora cierulea- Jennie.— 2, Asple- 

nium Adiantum nigrum ; 8, Aspidium angulare vur. ; 4 

A. Lonchitis.- Henry Gale.— 1, Gazania splenden* 

variegata; 2, apparently a sort of Verbena; 3, Varie¬ 
gated Alyssum ; 4, Perllla nankinensis.- H. J. C.— 

Cannot name from leaves only, except 3, which is 
V incm oculata. 


QUERIES. 

Rules tor Correspondents.—AB oommuniea- 
nons for insertion should be clearly and concisely written 
on one side of the paper only and addressed to the Editor. 
Letters relating to business to the PUBLISHER. The name 
and address of the sender is required, in addition to 
any nom de plume to be used in the paper. Answers to 
Queries should always bear the number and title of the 
query answered. In consequence of the large cir¬ 
culation of Gardening Illustrated, it is necessary 
to go to Press a long time before its publication There¬ 
fore, readers will see the impossibility of inserting their 
questions the week they are received , and they would 
greatly help us by sending them as early as possible in 
the preceding week. 

NAMING PLANTS .-Pour plants, fruits, or flowers only 
can be named at one time, and this only wh'n good 
specimens are sent. ¥ 


boards, which I find lojk somewhat uusightly^as thav 
are not planed. W.ll any one tell me hoi to SvS ft to 
pr duce a rustic appearance? L have had SreSm 

*£&&&asSiJMr u? “ d where 

“!« tbe \ e0d I am told that the ugliest Cucumber 
fc P keep J°, r 8eed - 1 have a A™ one £“rll 
ripe 26 in long; it is a beautiful straight one amt a 
gentleman told me the other day that it would not dofor 
seed, but that I *hould save the seed of the ugliest fruit 
I could find. Is this correct?-D ublin. “S' 1 *** Iru « 

!„n 4i;8 -7j 0 . matoee on Walls.-Would any reader 
tell me the beat way to grow Tomatoes? First, whether 
Vh Ined 0,1 a »lem, all laterals being 
broken off as they appear; or are they best grown cm 
two or three stems? Second, the best kind of soU to 
grow them in and manure, if any. Third, the beat 
Dublin. 8 ® Cr ° P °“ a Wal1 facin * d «® •outh!- 

« 5 ^, 5 , 9 -Seedling Geraniums.-I have a batch of 
seedling Geraniums sown in March, and should like to 
have them In flower in the winter If possible. Could I 
do so ? and by what treatment ? I havea cmnervstorv 

“ ttl 8 ‘outZZZZ? 

5460. —Building a Cucumber Houan —t Bm 
wishful to build a Cucumber hbS° id shlffesteem U 
a favour if any reader will inform me Whethe??ft 
is wide enough for a fairly good house. AU™a iarL 

r°t?*h r t Iow R itched one the best? and wm it 
X Y Z if th ® h0U *® U aUnk ’ ,ay 2 ft-. »*» toe ground ?- 

5461. — Autumn Flowers.—Would any one viva 

l fe "l towdy flowers for leptemblr 
SWANBRiCK.^ Where they could be procured ?-Wm! 

5462. -Fig Tree.—I have a Fig tree In a pot in areen- 
ft!n>rw>Lft,b*. a b°ut 10 ft. high, the stem 4^ \n. In circum- 

T^ 8 nude m * ny tooots this year of about 2ft 

5403.-Daisies Deteriorating.—Is there anv 
of preventing white double Daisiei getting mo?e^u 
each year they are planted out in the spring g gSden ? and 
sit possible by cultivation to make th? old pUnte agaln 
HlLL d ble n °"* n “ they d ‘ U l *° yean “£>?■-SILVER 

flowered Cacfu^has jS?flow^id m^t abMdStly 0 ^^ 
branches seem shrivelled and fatigued. How Bhoiildr 
treat Hto make It wcover healt , and str?ngtoV 

W 05 “ I iP uble Rockets -WUl any one who culil. 
vates herbaceous plants kindly tell a lover of thele 

Sc^t ?-F.M? gCt thC dlffer ’ nt var * et ie* e of° double 

6466. —Late Melons. — I hare &nm« , 

Melon plants In bloom, bat I am afraid Tarn late Mih 

£5i bo A a^« 2 lo 

™ e c ‘ n “ U0M 

f„ffJ 8 ;7 I f ei 1 era * d ? pr ? 8 ® a - 1 have been unsuccess¬ 
ful in the treatment of tnis. Ought It to be kept mSato 
and in a greenhouse or in tho open air ?—Etah. m0lU 1 

“ Bp * P S yllum3 _I have 801110 Kpiphvlluma 
which are making goo I growth now In a greenhouse 
Can I by any means induce them to bloom in the snrinw 

St Mliwp^d o“-I ^ <uU ■«« 
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berries with a circle of leaves. It has lost its berries, 
and made no growth. It has been kept In a green¬ 
house. I should like to know the proper treatment for 
the same.—K taii. 

5171 .—Salting Land.-I havo seen “ East Sheen’s ” 
complaint in Gardening ILLUSTRATED of his having 
over-salted his land. Would some one kindly inform 
me what quantity, by weight, of salt may safely be used 
without detriment to vegetation per square rod of gar¬ 
den ground?—W. R. 8 . 

5472 . —Peeony not Blooming. —I should be glad 
to know how to treat a white Fwony. I have a flue 
pig u t which used to bloom well, had abundance of 
buds last spring, but none came to perfection. Last 
spring it was just the same ; the buds dried up. Do the 
roots want looking at and dividing ?—0. C. II. 

_X have a white Pic any which grows luxuriantly 

with regard to foliage, but does not flower. I should be 
obliged for information as to how to proceed with it. ™ 
has been planted three years. The soil is gravell 
M. T. 

5473 . —Vegetable Marrows Falling--I have 
three very healthy looking Vegetable Marrow plants, 
with a lot of fruit on them, but as soon as it gets 2 in. 
or 3 in. long it turns yellow and breaks away at the 
stem. What is the cause ?— W. A. C. 

r l71 Tjaes of a Pit in Winter.—To what use 
cab a pit, heated with manure only, be put through the 
winter?—W. A. C. 

5475 .— Heating Conservatory. — Is there any 
simple and Inexpensive plan to heat a little conservatory, 
except by means of a spirit lamp, which I object to?- 
NEMO. 

5470 —Protecting Hedges from Cattle.—I 
have a thorn hedge, which I wTsh to protect from cattle, 
especially horses, in the adjoining field. Will any 
reader kindly inform me what extent of ground from 
tho centre of the hedge I Bhall be allowed to enclose 
with .posts and wire?-S afety. 

5477 .—Drying Grasses.-wm anyone kindly tell 
me how to dry the flue Grasses? I have tried several 
wavs but cannot succeed. They do not retain their 
beautiful spreading appearance.—L over of Grasses. 

6478 .— Climbers for Exposed Aspect. —Can 
anyone recommend me Borne good climbers suitable for 
training on Bioping ironwork? The aspect is much 
SJ to cast winds. The soil is stiff. When would 
be P the beat lime for planting them?-Q uerist. 

_Making tbe Best of a Small Garden. 

I have just entered anew house to which is attached a 
Barden of about 2* chains. Can anyone give directions as to 
the best way to stock it ? I have a shop in connection 
with the place in which I can sell the produce ; it is a 
Sod place for selling cut flowers. The garden has been 
neglected for many years and is poor indeed iI what .shaU 


10 ft.—H exham. 

5480 -Coil Boiler .--In Gardening, July 23 “W.A F. 
merdlons a small brass coll boiler, heated with a spirit 
iWn Will he kindly give a description of same and 
gay*where it can be procured, and if it answers ?-CoiL 
Boiler. 

5431 —Clematis flammula from Seed.—Can I 
raise this plant from seed? and how?-A nxious. 

Bis* —Roses in Greenhouses.—Will any one tell 
me how Rose trees succeed when planted in a greenhouse 
. „ prunes are growing ? I mean planted against the 
b dT*.”'K** 2 «• wide lor flower. la 

front'ol them. The .tage 1. 4 It. hlgln-F. A. C. 

•> joq_Tlrvinor Plant3.—I wish to have tome 

drie^spocinfens of the different varieties of the Hop and 
Su5lar P plants. What is the best mode of procedure to 
secure these?—Y. Z. 

5484 -Mildew on Vines.-I have a cool green 
house containing four Vines. For the past seven or 
while some of my neighbours have been 
nmnnlrnhiDKcff mildew, I prided myself on being fortunate 
toMaapei* But this year I have it, and pretty thick, 
the majority of the bunches being affected. Now, as 
thS treatment has been, so far as known, precisely the 
K&me I should be glad of practical opinion on the matter 
d£lm March, April, and May I had in the greenhouse 
Hi propagating frame heated by means of a paraffin 
?a£?P ?Vould this be in any way conducive to. mildew ? 
S’ that Giahurst Compound and Fowler s Insecti- 
clde^are both^adverttsed as good for mildew. I thought 
of making a solution of one of them in, say, a quart ug, 
Ji^then allowing the bunches to drop into the solution 
?or a few minutes, afterwards dipping i.to clean water. 
Would this answer?— Geo. Richardson. 

fior -Garden Plough.—Can any reader tell me 
anything about a garden plough advertised by Messrs. 
Knows* Bate, of Manchester?and if it would answer 
nnrroae for which I require it? I cultivate my own 
iard P n rP ahout half an acre, but the digging I find too 
much or me; and I have to employ labour to the amount 
5about £4 annually. Does any one know enough of this 
to gay whether I could, by using It myself, 
SjKthe manual expenditure above mentioned I-Eas* 
SBEEN- . „ 

5430 —Fuchsias Losing their Leaves v. _ 
iri TGoSt-om -My Fuchsias lose their leaves, They 
rain acting-room, in which the gas is lighted for a 
SJ hours at night, but are well w-atered, and have been 
It™ healthy till lately. Should be glad to know the 


THE HOUSEHOLD, 

CURRANTS. 

Every cottage garden has its Currant trees, but in 
many cases they are so badly managed, that the fruit 
is neither so fine or plentiful as it might be. Car- 
rant trees need plenty of nourishment at the roots, 
and this can be supplied in the shape of liquid 
manure, house slops, Ac., or in the form of a surface 
dressing of rotten manure. Digging about the roots 
is very injurious, and should not be practised. 
Hoeing the surface frequently is beneficial. As 
regards pruning, Red and White Currants produce 
fruit on spurs of old wood, and in order to form 
these spurs the young wood iB cut back to two or 
three buds in winter. Black Currants produce 
their fruit on the young wood, therefore they should 
never be pruned, only when it is necessary to thin 
tbe branches out to let tho light and air into tho tree. 
Old branches Bhould then be out out and tbe young 
ones left to fruit. On north walls aud fences Red 
and White Currants succeed admirably. 

Red. Currant and Raspberry Pudding.— 
Red Currants and Raspberries. mixed two pounds, 
sugar one pound. Mix the fruit and Bugar, then fill 
a pudding dish with alternate lasers of frait end 
slices of bread without crust, leaving a thick layer 
of fruit at the top. Bake the pudding nearly an 
hour. 

Stewed Currants and Raspberries.—Pick 
the stalks from a pint of Currants; put the fruit 
into a pan with half a pint of Raspberries and a 
quarter of a pound of powdered sugar; Bet them 
over the fire, occasionally shaking the pan round till 
boiling, and then pour them into a basin to coot. 
Bhould the syrup be too thin, which will be the 
case if the fruit be too ripe, drain the fruit from it; 
reduce it by boiling, and when cold pour it again 
over the fruit. 

Red Currant Moulds. — Boil the Currants 
from five to seven minutes ; pour off throe parts 
of the juice; press the remainder with the 
pulp through a sieve; boil briskly to a dry 
paste, and for each pound add 7 os. of powdered 
sugar, and boil twenty-five to thirty minutes 
longer. 

Currant and Raspberry Mould. — Piok the 
stalks from a quart of red Currants and a pottle of 
Raspberries ; put both fruits in a basin with } lb. 
of sifted sugar and \ pint of spring water : bruise 
all well together, and then pour the whole into a 
suspended jelly bag, in order that the juice may 
filter through perfectly bright. To attain this 
result it is necessary that the juice should be passed 
several times through the bag ; and when all the 
juice has passed,add thereto either 2 ozs. of clarified 
isinglass, or the same quantity of gelatine, mix, 
and having set the mould in ice, when quite firm 


boil it gently four or five minutes; remove the 
scum as it rises. In the course of twelve hours 
afterwards put the syrup in small dry bottles, cork 
them, and keep them in a cool dry place. The 
flavour of the fruit will be preserved: and when 
this syrup is mixed with water, it affords an excel¬ 
lent beverago. It also forms _ a good pudding 
sauce. Raspberry or Cherry juice may be mixed 
with it. 

Black Currant Pudding.—Mix 1 lb. of flour, 
l lb. of bread crumbs, quarter of a salt-spoonful of 
bi-carbonate of soda, and 1 lb. sugar well together. 
Pick It lb. of fruit, and stir into the above; mix the 
whole until rather moist with milk, and boil in a basin 
three hours, or it may be baked in a quick oven. 

Black Currant Jam.—To every l ib. fruit allow 
i lb. sugar and 1 pint water if the fruit is not very 
fine and juicy. Boil the fruit and water twenty 
minutes; then add the sugar, and boil three quar¬ 
ters of an hour longer, reckoning from the time the 
jam boils equally all over. Great attention most be 
paid to the stirring of this jam, which is very liable 
to burn, as the juice is so thick. 

Black Currant Drink.—A large tablespoonful 
of black Currant jam (not jelly), pour over J pint of 
boiling water; mash, and stir it up j when cold 
strain it. This is to sip for a sore throat. If to 
di ink much of, add more water to taste. 

Currant Gruel—To a quart of Oatmeal gruel, 
strained, add two tablespoonfuls of Currants, and 
after boiling a few minutes, add sugar and nutmeg* 

To Keep Currants for Tarts.—Gather the 
fruit perfectly dry and before it gets too ripe, pick 
it from tbe stalks, and put it into clean, dry, wide¬ 
mouthed bottles; if the flavour of Raspberries is 
approved, some may be added with the Currants; 
tie tightly over each bottle a piece of sound bladder 
previously soaked in water; set them into a pan of cold 
water, with a little straw at the bottom and a little 
between the bottles; put them on the fire, and 
when they begin to simmer, keep them in that state 
about three quarters of an hour, but they must not 
be allowed to boil; take tbe pan off the fire; the 
bladders will be raised, but will fall soon after, aud 
sink into tbe mouth of the bottles; in an hour, take 
them out, and tie strong paper over each, and set 
them in a dry cool place. The bottles may be 
placed in a bottle-rack, with the neck downwards. 


very healthy till lately, 
cause and remedy.— Janet. 

rtu7 Holes in Dahlia Leaves.-I have some 
DaSiaT tho leaves ol which are full of holes, and I 
m oive any reason, unless produced by tho green- 
Plante Sb healthy, and flowering well. Can 
o fl y- Jl itatc the cause and. cure. I And that syringing 
Junta effects a partial cure, but injures their 

strength.-MACCLARENCE TORR. 

rJ,a - Carnations not Blooming -I have 
several CarnSiS? plants (one of which I. the Mslmaison); 
they look strong and healthy, but^cannot 
bloom. What is the roason? 
they to have ?—S. C. G. 


_get them to 

What kind of soil ought 


Red Currant Jelly.—Take 6 lbs. or 8 lbs. of fine 
Red Currants to 8 lbs. or 4 lbs. of White; draw the 
juice by placing the jar which contains them in a 
steamer or bain-marie, strain it off, and to every 
pint add 1 lb. of pounded loaf sugar. Boil 
this iuioe fast for twenty-five minuteB, skim- 
ming it carefully, and put it into small shallow pots, 
which have been ‘previously dipped into cold 
water. It is unnecessary to pick the Currants for 
jelly. 

Currant Custard.—Take a breakfast cupful of 
Red Currant juice (prepared as for Currant cream), 
pour it when hot upon \ lb. of loaf sugar, and stir 
until tbe Bogar is dissolved. Put it into a saucepan, 
and add to it gradually the well-beaten yolks of 
four eggs. Stir it over a moderate fire till it begins 
to thicken, then pour it out, and continue to stir 
till nearly cool, when a cupful of cream must be 
added. Serve iu custard glasses. 

Currant Fritters — Mix half a-pint of milk 
with 1J oz. of bread-crumbs, add 3 ozs. of picked 
Currants, two eggs well beaten, 2 ozs. of engar, and 
1 oz. of butter, melted ; sprinkle into this a small 
quantity of salt and grated nutmeg. Mix all well 
together, and add sufficient flour to make it of a 
proper consistency; fry in fritters, and serve with 
sugar.sifted over them. 

Red Currant Cream.—Pick somo Red Cur- 
rants ; fill an earthen jar with them, and cover it 
closely. Stand it in a pan-of cold water, which 
mast be so full that it nearly Teaches to tbe top of 
the jar. Let it simmer for .two hours. Drain the 
juice from the Currants, mix a pint of it with a pint 
of good fresh milk or cream. Sweeten with loaf 
•agar. 

Fine Currant Syrup, or SIrop de Groseillee. 
—Press the juice from ripe Red Currants gatheredt 
dry; strain and pat it in a clean pitcher ; let i, 
stand in a cellar or cool place for twenty-four hours 
or longer should it not then appear perfectly 
curdlei. Pour it gently into a fine hair-sieve, and 
drain thejoioe without pressure ; pass it through a 
jelly-bag, add finely broken sugar equal to tho 
weight of the juice, and when the sugar is dis 
solved, turn the whole into a preserving-pan, and 


B IRD S* 

Birds for AviaryCockatiela are the beat to put 
in with doves, as they are quiet and inoffensive, and 
breed almost at much as pigeons. Other varieties 
might be put in, such as pennant and Ro3ella parra- 
keeta, as well as well as a pair of rose cockatoos; 
Virginian nightingales, cardinals, and African love 
birds are also acceptable. British birds I do not 
think are a success in any aviary, at all events I 
have not found them so. The above would form a 
very nice collection.—A. i)’A. 

Bird9 Dying...I have lost several birds lately, viz., 
bengalies, canaries, and a skylark, apparently from 
the same disease. The bird becomes very thin, 
although eating to the last. Diarrhoea begins, yet 
any remedy for this at once causes constipation. 
The lowor part of the stomach becomes swollen, 
and of a dark red colour, and the whole body is 
unnaturally hot, but the disease lasts for some 
weeks before causing death. Tho birds aro oare- 
fally fed and tended, and have ample light and air. 

I cannot guess what can be wrong in my treatment 
of them, and shall feel very grateful if any one can 
suggest a remedy. Is any special treatment 
required for a woodlark differing from that of a 
skylark ? and can it be tamed ? or is it a naturally 
tame bird?— Currency Lass. 

Young Canaries Dying... A pair of canaries have 
had three nesta of yflWjfSnes this summer, but in 
every case they only lived a few days. In addition 
to tbe usual canary and hemp seed, I put in 
fresh hard-boiled egg to them every morning, and 
they could not suffer from cold, I think, as the hen 
did not leave the nest altogether till they died. I 
should be obliged if any reader would suggest the 
probable cause of their dying, and say how a like 
occurrence may be prevented in the caso of future 
nests of young ones.—W. B. C. 

Food for Jays.—Will someone kindly say what 
is the best food for a jay ? also, best method for 
learning same to talk P—Constant Reader. 

Holly Bank .—Tbe book is not published at our 
office. _ 


London and International Horti¬ 
cultural Directory. —We should be greatly 
obliged by nurserymen and others aiding ns in 
the compilation of this directory by furnishing 
lists of those occupied in the business of horti¬ 
culture within their respective districts, including 
important agricultural houses also. 
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AQUARIUMS AND PLANT CASES. 

There arc several drawbacks to the more gene¬ 
ral culture cf tender Ferns and ornamental- 
foliaged plants in ordinary apartments. In the 
first place the temperature is very unequal, and 
the plants, if fully exposed, suffer from the 
aridity caused by open fires and gas. In order 
to regulate tho temperatures as much as pos¬ 
sible, and, at the same time, protect the plauts 
from dryness and other injurious influences, we 
have recourse to class cases, and these, to a 
great extent, enable us to make the most of 
tender plants as embellishments for the sittiug 
room. A plant case, when of graceful form 
and well made, is a moat excellent invention, 
and one that ought to be introduced into every 
home of taste wnere fresh plants and delicately* 
tinted flowers are admired, and where there are 
no means of cultivating them except in windows. 
A badly constructed case is a great nuisance, 
and only proves a source of annoyance to ita 
possessor. One of the best plant cases we have 
ever seen was made by an industrious artisan 
for the amusement of a sickly daughter. This 
was of wood, with a flat zinc pan inside to con¬ 
tain the soil in which the plants were grown, 
while a large bell-glass in the centre contained 
leeches, water beetles, lizards, gold fish, and 
other aquatic ani¬ 
mals, a handful of 
coarse sand at the 
bottom serving for 
the growth of a few 
pieces of Anacharis, 

Vallisneria, and 
other small water 
plants. It was glazed 
with 21-oz. glass, 
and neatly painted 
both inside and out. 
the vegetation 
around the bell-glass 
consisted for tho 
most part of small¬ 
growing Ferns, as 
Aspleniutn flabelli- 
folium, A. Tricho- 
manes, and Scolo- 
pendrium vulgare, 
all of which grew 
vigorously, while the 
whole surface of the 
soil, being carpeted 
with fresh greau Se- 
lagiuella, had a most 
pleasing and refresh¬ 
ing appearance. We 
have recently seen 
some very pretty de¬ 
signs for aquaria and 
Fern cases combined, 
one of the best being 

that of which the accompanying is an illustra¬ 
tion. It is novel in point of construction, vary¬ 
ing from most Others which we have seen in hav¬ 
ing the aquarium between instead of below the 
compartment for ordinary vegetation. We re¬ 
cently saw one of these cases tastefully planted 
with Ferns, Palms, and other foliage plants, 
Mosses, and Selaginellas, and the whole had a 
bright and cheerful effect, being enlivened by 
the sparkling water and gold fish, the warm 
hues of whion contrast so well with fresh vege¬ 
tation. 

6427.—Pinching 1 Back Window Plants. 

—This is not the time to stop the shoots of 
flowering plants, as by so doing you would 
pinch away the bloom. Fuchsias, Heliotropes, 
Petunias, and many other free growing subjects 
are benefited by stopping the shoots in the 
early part of the season in order to cause them 
to assume a more compact, bushy form.—C. B. 

- Fuchsias out doors may still be pinched. 

They will generally bloom in about five Or six 
weeks afterwards. We do not usually pinch ; 
Petunias so late ; in fact, if of good habit they do 
not need it, but if very straggling it may be 
done, though you must not expect much bloom. 
Stopping strong shoots is a good practice, as 
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it throws the vigour more into tho stubby 
ones, and so produces more bloom. For Fuch¬ 
sias especially it is indispensable to form a 
good shaped plant, though the drooping kinds 
need very little compared with those of 
upright habit.—B. C. R. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


CULTURE OF LILIES. 

Lilium auratum and L. speciosum 
are among the best subjects that an amateur 
with little or no gloss accommodation can grow, 
and, were it more generally known how easy 
they aro to cultivate, we should sea them in 
almost every garden. It is not everywhere that 
these Lilies grow well in the open ground, but 
every one may grow them well in pots and with 
but little trouble aud scarcely any expense. In 
order to be successful in the treatment of these 
plants in pots, it is necessary in the first place, 
as soon as the flowers fade, to lay the pots on 
their sides in rainy weather, and so insuring 
thebulbs against excess of humidity, from which 
they aro liable to suffer when exposed to the 
heavy autumnal rains. 

As soon as the stems decay, the soil having, 
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from the time the leaves commence to turn 
yellow, being allowed to become quite dry, 
should be shaken away from tho bulbs, and the 
young ones, which generally form when the 
treatment has been right, separated from them. 
The large bulbs aro then potted, either singly 
in a 6-in. pot or several together in a pot of 
larger dimensions. A gentle watering is then 
given and the pots are stored away in an out¬ 
house, there to remain until growth commences, 
when they should be placed in a sheltered 
situation in the open air, being brought into the 
dwelling as they expand their blooms. The 
small ones are potted five or Bix together in a 
C-in. pot, and may bo treated in tho same 
manner as the flowering bulbs. This simple 
treatment, besides the frequent sprinklings in 
hot weather aud occasional waterings with 
liquid manure, is all that is necessary, and it 
will be easily seen that it lies in tho power of 
any one having a few square yards of garden to 
achieve equally good results. 

Tho great point in commencing is to obtain 
good sound bulbs and pot them early. Cheap 
imported bulbs are apt to grow weakly the first 
year, but will generally yield good results the 
secoud season if properly haudled. It is, how¬ 
ever, a fact that many imported bulbs are irre¬ 
trievably injured before they come into the 
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grower’s possession, so that a first failuro is not 
always to be attributed to a want of cultural 
skill. A friend of mine purchased last year 
some, to all appearance, fine bulbs at 2s. Gd. 
each. They were stored away in dust-dry sand 
for a time previous to potting, and when taken 
out were found, without exception, to lie quito 
rotten. I mention this fact so that any one to 
whom a similar disaster might occur should not 
be discouraged and not attribute the failure to 
difficulty ot cultivation. It is principally with 
auratum that failures arc liable to occur, for 
speciosum generally comes to hand in good con¬ 
dition, and there arc generally good home-grown 
bulbs to be bought at a reasonable outlay. 

The compost should be fairly light and very 
free aud porous, for the Lily cannot flourish 
where tho soil is retentive and drainage 
bad. Peat and loam in equal parts I should 
recommend, adding to it a little coarse'silver or 
river sand. Give good drainage, putting a 
little fibry material Uiereon, and a thin layer of 
soot on that, which will keep the worms at a 
distance when the pots are in the open air. Pot 
tolerably firm, covering the bulbs with about 
1 in. of soil, leaving in tho case of a 7-in. or 
Sin. pot quito 2in. of space from the rim of the 
pot to tho mould, which space about dune is to 
be filled up with rotten manure, tho effect of 
which will betodraw 
fresh roots from tho 
stem and feed tho 
plant generally. The 
best place after pot¬ 
ting is a cold frame, 
plunging the pots iu 
ashes or light mould 
quite to tho rims, 
and keeping the soil 
just moist. Thcio 
they may remain 
uutil June, giving 
plenty of air on all 
favourable occasions; 
in fact, from the 
time they commence 
to grow tho air 
should neverbe tak on 
off, and removing 
tho lights in fine 
days and mild nights. 
This treatment will 
indneo a vigorous 
growth, at the same 
time sturdy and 
luxuriant, so that 
they will be in good 
condition for the 
open air by tho timo 
that danger of frost 
is over. 

The same situations 
that euithardy Ferns 
will agree with theso Lilies. The north side of 
a hedgo or wall where plenty of light and hut 
littlo sun comes will suit them to a nicety'. A 
cool moisture-laden atmosphere is what they revel 
in, and imparts to the foliage that deep glossy 
hue which indicates perfect health, and which 
serves to show up the delicate aud refined 
tints of the flowers to great perfection. In hot 
weather frequent syringings are beneficial, and 
copious waterings are needful, as when any 
deficiency in this respect is experienced the 
under leaves are apt to turn yellow. About 
three good bulbs in an S in. pot will produce a 
handsome specimen large enough for any pur¬ 
pose, but for some decoration the best size is 
6-in. pots, a single bulb in a pot. As soon as 
the flower-stems begin to expand, remove the 
plant a to an airy greenhouse and ahado during 
tho blooming period, allowing them to remain 
there nntil they die down, as they will ripen 
better under glass than in the open air. 

___J. C. \Y. 

Snapdragons (Antirrhinums).—One of tho 
brightest spots in my gardeu is that occupied by 
a batch of Snapdragons. The plants, which are 
dwarf and bushy, the first year of blooming are 
loaded with flowers, and by picking off the seed- 
pods they may be induced to throw' up fresh 
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growths and spikes of flowers for a long time. 
Antirrhinums, though perfectly hardy, do not 
always winter well; excessive rainfall has often 
killed my one-year-old plants ; hence the 
necessity for securing select varieties by means 
of cuttiugs.—D. 


SUMMER NOTES. 

Geutn coocineum. —This excellent 
border perennial has been in bloom for two 
months past, and will continue so till quite late 
in the autumn. It is easily raised from teed, 
and plants sown last year are now blooming as 
freely as older plants, though they did not 
begin quite so early. This is also a capital 
thing to pot up in the autumn for early 
lloweriu/. I saw several plauts of both double 
and single kinds last spring in the greenhouse at 
Kew, and very attractive they were. 

Blue Cornflower (Centaurea Cyanus 
minor) should be grown by everyone who wants 
flowers for bouquet making ; it is quite a “ cut- 
and-come-again” annual, lasting several months. 
I always have a strip of it expressly for cutting. 

1 find it best to sow it in pots, and when about 

2 in. high plant it out G in. every way. There 
are also white, purple, and rose-coloured 
varieties, but none of them so effective as the 
type. In Germany I have seen Cornfields so 
full of this plant that one might almost suppose 
it had been sown expressly with the main crop. 
I suppose the reason that it is so seldom seen 
growing wild elsewhere than in fields of grain 
is that it is hardly robust enough in its earlier 
stages to thrive except unde.- such protection as 
the rising Wheat or Barley affords it. 

Blue Woodruff (Asperula azurea setosa). 
—This is a charming azure tinted Woodruff, 
forming dense little bushes about G in. iu height 
and diameter, and blooming constantly. It has 
not, however, the delightful scent of the 
ordinary Woodruff. I have it as an edging to 
a large bed of Phlox Drummondi, for which its 
tidy habit suits it perfectly. It is a hardy 
annual, yet I prefer to sow it under glass and 
plant it out about 4 in. apart. 

Phlox Drummondi — What a lovely 
thing is this annual Flame Flower ! A bed 
of it is now in full bloom, and I have counted 
as many as twenty different varieties, ranging 
in colour from purest white to deepest crimson 
and purple, some self-coloured, others with well- 
defined markings. 

Crown Daisies (Annual Chrysanthe¬ 
mums).—The mixed annual Chrysanthemums 
of the catalogues are generally weedy rubbish, 
not deserving garden room, but Chrysanthemum 
Burridgesnum is really well worth attention. 
Several varieties have been fixed, and that 
named Lord Beaconsfield is particularly effective 
without being gaudy. These throw up a good 
succession of flowers, and are very useful for 
cutting. Nondescript. 


THE PANSY. 

I have read several complaints of late in Gar¬ 
dening Illustrated of Pansies suddenly dying 
off, and for the last two or three years I have experi¬ 
enced the same mortification. In an early number 
1 asked the same question, but obtained no ex- 
lanation, and therefore set to work to try and 
nd a remedy, or, what is almost equivalent, to 
find out thecause. The effect of the disease, or 
whatever the result may be called, is, a flourish¬ 
ing plant will suddenly fall down and nothing 
can save it, for the collar of the root has rotted ; 
the roots themselves are not affected. At present 
I call it sunstroke, for it invariably begins when 
the sun becomes powerful. At the same time 
other plants near are none the worse, and this 
year, though up to the present time I have an 
immense bloom, yet I continue to see one or 
two plants go off every week. I find it happens 
always to the best kinds, and I have lost several 
new flowers, without saving a seed or even a 
cutting, as the cuttings will not strike. There 
are three points in the cultivation of the Pansy 
that must be strictly observed. 

First, to employ plenty of very old rotted 
stable dung, which should be dug in in 
autumn. Secondly, in planting to press the 
plant well into the ground and close up to the 
collar: unless that is attended to a failure occurs 
very similar to this disease, that is, the ground 
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being too loose or spongy, the plant draws out 
of the ground and the active roots are either 
pulled away or ruptured. Thirdly, not to plant 
them too close ; they should be at least 18 in. 
apart, and the position should be one where 
they are not exposed the whole day to the sun. 

At one time I thought this disease caused by 
youthful colonies of slugs being nursed in the 
centre of the plant, but lime water used would 
have destroyed them, and very few slugs have 
been seen up to this time. I never knew them 
so scarce, and up to the present I am unable to 
offer a direct explanation further than this, that 
sudden heat, probably increased by the dense 
foliage of the Pansy, is the cause, and therefore 
at present I consider it sunstroke; for this 
reason I avoid soaking them with water, and 
merely sprinkle them with a fine-rosed water 
pot late in the evening. 

With regard to the complaint of “ Amateur,” 
23rd July, his addition of soot to his manure I 
should think the probable cause of his loss. 
Soot is far too powerful for Pansies in any shape, 
whatever may have been said about it, or if his 
young plants were not purchased in pots and 
turned out carefully, or sent by post, almost 
certain death, although by his description it 
appears to be the disease I allude to. I have 
adopted the following rules this year, which I 
find give stronger plants :— 

To plant in autumn for the chief show, to dig 
in a little Clay’s Fertiliser with them. To plant 
in autumn requires a spring sowing, and 
that is the great difficulty with me in a southern 
county, as young plants cannot endure the 
heat of July; they must therefore be well 
shaded and have as much air as possible. I 
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find Pansy seed never starts so well as when 
shaken our of the pod, and I have a fine lot of 
young plants ready to plant out from this year’s 
seed, and unless the weather should prove too 
warm for them I expect to do so. The strongest 
Pansies I have always observed to bo blue in 
colour, although the Belgian Show arc very 
hardy, but it is very difficult to obtain a 
single seed-pod from them. I have seen very 
few blue Pansies fail as above, and I have had 
Daniels’ Emperor William in bloom sine* April 
—a perfect picture. W. T. 

Dorset. 


Cockscombs in the Open Air. -A 
neat little bed of Cockscombs is a very attractive 
sight during the summer and autumn months, 
and such may easily be had by sowing a pinch 
of seed in a pot in a window or frame early in 
May, pricking off the plants into small pots 
when large enough, and planting them in the 
open ground at the end of June. A light, moist 
soil is necessary for their welfare, and at no 
time must they be allowed to get dry or they 
will quickly be destroyed by red spider. Any¬ 
one having a warm frame in which they can sow 
seed in March may of course get stronger plants 
to put out, and consequently an earlier bloom. 

Root-rot in Polyanthuses.— Where this 
disease prevails there is no other resource but 
to lift the plants annually, pull them to pieces, 
cut away the decaying roots, and replant in 
fresh soil. 1 think this is best done in Novem¬ 
ber, when the crowns have made their new 
winter leafage, and the young roots will, if the 
weather be open, push rapidly. Primroses are 
quite as liable to this disease, and perhaps it is 


more destructive to them than thrip. I find 
seedling plants are unaffected, and are very 
strong. These are rarely troubled by the decay 
until after the second year, and then they Bhould 
be lifted and divided. This fact specially points 
to the need of raising a batch of seedlings every 
year. Sow as soon as the seed is quite ripe in 
shallow pans under glass, and prick the seed¬ 
lings off in a cold frame for the wint*r, and 
perhaps two-thirds will bloom well the following 
spring. This is a gain of one season, w hilst in 
the second year the plants are exceptionally 
stiong, and produce fine heads of flower.—D. 

Small - flowered Dahlias. — However 
highly large-flowered or show kinds of Dahlias 
may be valued by florists, none are so beautiful 
or useful as the small-flowered or Pompone 
varieties. For supplying cut blooms they are 
invaluable,and whei e plants exist on which there 
are any quantity of buds to open late in autumn, 
on the appearance of frost if they be lifted, put 
into large pots, and placed in a cool home, they 
will furnish an abundance of bloom until late in 
the year. We have noted amongst other kinds 
Little Dear (a pretty little round flower with 
white, rosy-tipped petals), a pure white kind 
called Little Beauty, Alliance (rich velvety 
crimson), and a bright scarlet sortnamed Seraph, 
the best yellow being Golden Nugget—S. 

The White Japan Anemone in 
Shady Places.— There Drobably exists no 
more beautiful plant than this, with its swan- 
white flowers, delicate biush of golden stamens, 
and tall, stately habit. It seems to thrive 
everywhere, but I have noted it to be moi-t 
lovely in the shade, w here the flow ers are not 
so much browned by the sun or broken by tie 
wind, it is one of the best of all plants for 
rough shrubberies, being so hardy and so well 
able to carry on the struggle for existence with 
other wildlmgs.—V. 

Roses and Tritornas.— I have lately seen 
some large flower beds that were extremely 
effective, especially at a distance. They were 
planted alternately with Tritornas and Souvenir 
de Malmaison Roses, a combination strikingly 
beautiful, as seen against the surrounding 
foliage of large trees. The Roses were on their 
own roots, and the strong suckers which they 
sent up were each crowned with innumerable 
lovely buds and blossoms, altogether finer in 
form and colour than those of which the mid¬ 
summer bloom consisted. Where large beds and 
ample room are not available, these two plants 
should always find a place in mixed borders.— 
J. S. H. 

Raising Zinnias —I read in Gardening 
(p. 217) that Zinnias want heat to raise them 
in the spring. Now, I have got some of different 
colours in bloom in my border, and which I 
raised from seed sown iD boxes about March 
with a bit of glass over them. They were 
covered up at night.— Mechanic. 

Rosy Loosestrife (Ly thrum Salicaria 
roseum).—Grown in deep, moist soil, this fine 
hardy plant is very attractive at this season. 
Its flower-spikes are from 2 ft. to 3 ft. long, 
and of a bright rose colour. It is well worth 
growing by the sides of lakes or in marshy 
land. It is easily and rapidly increased by 
means of cuttings, which soon make good 
flowering specimens. Isolated plants of it iu 
good soil make well-shaped bushes 3 ft. or 4 ft 
high and as much through, a way iu which they 
look better than when planted closely in rows. 

Yellow Wood Sorrel (Oxalis luteola).— 
This is one of the most lovely of Oxalises. 
When planted out, its close compact growth 
clasping the soil and neat circular outline re¬ 
mind one of Sempervivum tabulieforme. The 
flowers in the bud state are of a soft creamy- 
yellow, J in. in length, but when open puie 
white, shading to yellow towards the centre, 
and as large as a half-crown piece. In pots 
under glass the foliage gets higher, and the plant 
loses that close, compact habit which charac¬ 
terises it out-of-doors; but even indoors the habit 
is better than that of any Oxalis with which I 
am acquainted. Some potfuls of it are now 
flowering freely, eight or ten flowers being 
expanded at the same time, thus forming an 
exceedingly attractive object. — P. 

White Irish Heath (Menziesia polifolia 
alba).—This, though a most interesting plant, 
is comparatively little grown in gardens. 
Either as a pot plant or growm in beds or 
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borders, it grows freely and yields a succes¬ 
sion of white waxy blossoms, equal in appear¬ 
ance to those of the Lily of the Valley, and 
blooms for three or four months during the 
spring and summer. 

Overcrowding Plants in Beds— 
Among the mistakes made in “ bedding out ” a 
cjmmon one is putting plants close together 
that can only be seen to advantage when seen 
by themselves or at some distance apart. We 
have seen bods of Begonias that were not 
effective because the kinds wero such as could 
only be seen to advantage when the sides of the 

lants as well as the tops could be seen. We 

ave also seen fine collections of Gladioli so 
crowded together, that only the tips of the 
shoots could be seen. Numbers of plants will 
boar to be over-crowded without their beauty 
being wholly lost; and plants are easily divisible 
into two classes as regards their fitness for being 
packed close together. Those who have to deal 
with them would do well to more frequently 
consider their habits of growth in relation to the 
positions in which they are placed. 

Double Convolvulus (Calystegia pubes- 
cens flore-pleno).—This is not grown nearly so 
much as it might be, for it is an excellent climb¬ 
ing hardy plant, producing in summer and 



Double Con - olvulus (Calysteg'a pubescens). 


au'umn large rose-coloured blossoms. It likes 
a light, rich soil and warm aspect. It may be 
grown in large pots, tubs, or boxes, for forming 
small bowers or balconies, Ac., or it may be 
grown to hide small fences, or to climb round 
posts or stems of trees. It may be had at any 
hardy plant nursery, and it is easily increased 
by division of the root, which runs rapidly ; 
indeed, its greatest drawback is that when once 
established it is not any easy matter to keep it 
within bounds. It may be planted in autumn 
or spring. 

Virginian Spiderwort. — This, the 
botanical name of which is Tradescantia 
virginica, is a distinct and valuable perennial 
growing from 1 ft. to 2£ ft. high, flowering 
abundantly during summer. There are several 
varieties, one with double violet, one with single 
rose-coloured, one with single lilac, and one 



with single white blossoms. All are well worth 
growing in mixed borders of plants. They will 
grow in any soil, from ordinary garden soil to 
the wettest clays. All the kinds are easily 
increased by division in autumn or spring. 
The annexed woodcut gives a good idea of the 
habit of the plant. 


Purple-leaved Wood Shamrock.— 
This is a pretty little plant for edgings of 
flower beds. It is known as Oxalis atro-purpurea, 
and grows in dense tufts of dark purp'e leaves 



Wood Shamrock. 


3 in. in height. Its flowers are small and golden 
yellow. It succeeds best in light, sandy soil and 
is easily raised from seed or by division of the 
roots in spring or early autumn. 

Bulbs Wintered Out-of doors —After 
ten years’ experience I am assured that Snow¬ 
drops, Crocuses, Hyacinths, and even the 
Gladiolus do better left in the ground than 
lifted, provided sufficient nourishment be given 
to the roots without disturbing them. Never 
had I finer blossoms than some which I had 
from bulbs that had been planted four years, 
and they were nearly as early as those from 
forced bulbs, nor, except in the case of an 
unusually severe winter (or rather severe early 
spring) can such bulbs come to harm.—E. E. 

The Best Mignonette for Outdoor 
Use. —Having tried several kinds of Mignonette 
this year, I must say that none can be compared 
to Miles’ Spiral. The growth of this variety is 
so very robust and healthy, that it makes all 
others appear quite poor and small beside it. 
The flower-spikes are shorter and closer than 
when grown in a greenhouse, and the foliage is 
just perfection in regard to strength, for it iB 
moro like that of a healthy Fuchsia (if well 
grown) than what we generally see produced by 
the small varieties of this sweetest of annuals.— 
W. A. G„ Glenvar. 

Fuchsias as Bedding Plants.— We have 
here a line upwards of 100 yards in length, in 
front of a low wall, of a white-corolla’d Fuchsia 
named Madame Cornellissen, which has been 

J ilanted some seven or eight years. It has never 
ailed to bloom very freely, and, consequently, 
it is very much admired. When the stalks are 
fairly killed down by frost they are cut off close 
to the soil ; about 2 in. of cinder ashes are 
spread over the roots, and these are not removed 
until the young shoots begin to grow through 
them. This line or hedge of Fuchsias 
was first formed by planting rooted cuttings 
from store pots which had been inserted the 
previous autumn, but which had not been potted 
off singly. There is also a bed here of another 
variety known as Corallina, which has been 
still longer in existence. It receives no pro¬ 
tection further than a slight mulching of rotted 
manure occasionally ; ana, nevertheless, it con¬ 
tinues to bloom each season as beautiful as ever. 
There are also numerous isolated bushes of the 
old F. gracilis in front of shrubbery borders 
which receive no protection whatever ; also a 
dwarf-growing variety apparently of F. gracilis, 
named Tom Thumb, which forms a pretty and 
easily managed bedding plant.—P., Bury St. 
Edmunds. 

The Gazania. —This plant strikes freely 
in a cold frame in August, but later on it 
requires bottom-heat. Spring-struck plants 
are almost worthless for flowering purposes, 
unless struck very early ; hence it is advisable 
to put in the stock now and let them stand in 
their cutting-pots till petting-off time in spring. 
Such plants are large, and come into flower 
when put out in May ; whereas, when they are 
topped for a spring batch, both lots are small 
and late. Short young tops should be used for 
cuttings, and they may be inserted pretty 
thickly in the cutting-pots. When fairly esta¬ 
blished, they must just be protected from frost, 
and kppt in dry, airy quarters. If kept warm 


they grow too much, and are poor, lanky speci¬ 
mens in spring that will hardly bear handling ; 
cool treatment keeps them short and sturdy. 

The Scarlet WiDdflower (Anemone 
fulgens). — Roots of this Anemone may be 
planted almost all the ytar round, althcugh the 
resting time extends only from June to August; 
but in order to emure early and good flowers 
they should be planted as early as ] o siLle in 
the autumn. Some leaves will make their 
appearance in September or October with a 
rounded three to tive-lobed outline; three will 
be succeeded in January by finely and deeply- 
cut leaves, and soon afterwards by Howerp. A 

? ;ood bed of well-grown plants of A. fulgens in 
ull bloom is a gorgeous sight; but it is not 
only useful for out-door decoration alone, inas¬ 
much as the cut flowers will be found to expand 
beautifully in water, and last for a week or 
more if cut when just coming into bloom and 
kept in a moderately warm room. The Scarlet 
Windflower may be considered to be perfectly 
hardy, inasmuch as it has been known to with¬ 
stand, in the open border, the severest frosts of 
the last ten or twelve years ; it is scarcely, 
indeed, if ever, injured by mere cold, but stag¬ 
nant moisture is very detrimental to it. No 
hardy spring flower can compete with it as 
regards brilliancy of colour, which, when lit up 
by bright sunshine, becomes perfectly dazzling. 
In good, well-drained soils it will succeed 
anywhere, but it thrives best in a rich loam on 
a northern aspect and in a somewhat shaded 
situation. To insure success it should have 
a liberal supply of manure incorporated with tho 
soil, which should be mulched with stable 
manure before frost sets in. Division of the 
roots is the surest and most rapid way of propa¬ 
gating it, as it is liable to sport if raised from 
seeds. Seedlings, as a rule, lack the bright 
colour and the substance of the parent plant. 

Double Sneezewort. —This is a double- 
flowered variety of the well-known British 
plant Achillea Ptarmica, or Ptarmica vulgaris. 
It is a l audsome border plant, and producing 



Double Sneezewort. 


abundance of pure white double blossoms 
during the summer months. Where cut flowers 
are in demand for nosegays this plant i9 well 
worth careful culture. It grows well in ordi¬ 
nary garden soil, and is easily increased by 
dividing the plants in early autumn or spring. 
Its botanical name is Achillea Ptarmica flore- 
pleno. 

5382.—Border Carnations and Herdy 
Fuchsias. —Many of the finest true Carna¬ 
tions, such as are prized for winter flowering, 
are too tender for culture in the open ground. 
We would counsel the almost exclusive employ¬ 
ment of the so-called border varieties, which 
are of more free growth, are much hardier, and 
embrace all shades of colour from pure white to 
deep crimson. The following are all good 
kinds: Ariadne, Admiral Napier, Fireman, 
Knight, Lucy, Canary, Celia, Dragon, Delicata, 
Flora, Fancy Queen, Yellow Boy, and Bijou, 
but there are many good kinds. Where the 
natural staple is of a heavy retentive nature, 
lighten it by the admixture of any light porous 
material, and should it be very sandy, add 
thereto some good loam or rich soil of any 
description. Plant in March or April, and mulch 
with some rotten manure, hardy Fuchsias, 
Riccartoni, gracilis, and giobosa, and the florist s 
varieties, which are far too little employed in 
this manner. They are quite hardy if cut down 
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to the ground in the autumn, or early in winter, 
and the crowns covered with some 3 in. or 4 in. of 
litter or ashes, or, better still, rotten manure. 
They come into bloom in September, and last 
till the hard frost comes. Some of the best 
kinds are Rose of Castile, Avalanche, Madame 
Cornellissen, Crinoline, Mrs. Marshall, Sunray, 
but all of the varieties will do. Lobelia fulgens 
i 3 a fine autumn flowering subject, and the late 
blooming kinds of herbaceous Phlox should 
have a place found them. Lilium speciosum and 
its varieties bloom till late in the autumn, other 
good subjects consisting of Anemone japonica, 
Coreopsis lanceolata, Rudbeckia Newmani, 
Echinops strictus, Helianthus angustifolius, 
(Enothera Fraseri, and the autumn Crocus.— 
J. C. B. 

5397.— Hardy Plants to Flower in 
Autumn. —We strongly recommend the early- 
flowering Chrysanthemums for this purpose. 
They commence to bloom in July or August, 
and last in good order until the latter end of 
October. They are really useful hardy subjects, 
and should be in every garden. The colours 
vary in about the same degree as the autumn¬ 
blooming kinds, so that by their means alone 
considerable variety may be obtained. Clema¬ 
tis also flower all through the autumn, and we 
would plant freely of such kinds as Jackmani, 
rubro-ccerulea, lanuginosa, Candida, nivea, 
rubella, Viticella rubra, grandiflora, &c. They 
may either be trained to poles, round Pea sticks, 
or they may be trained to sticks inserted cross¬ 
wise in the soil some 12 in. above it. They 
make a grand display, and last in bloom from 
July to October. We also recommend Fuchsias, 
both the hardy kinds, such as require no parti¬ 
cular treatment, neither are they fastidious in 
the matter of soil. All they need is plenty of 
good food, which is best afforded by an annual 
winter top dressing of rich manure. At the 
same time such is their vigorous nature that 
they hold their own and come up and flower 
well every year, even when planted amoDgst 
shrubs. The florists’ varieties of Fuchsias may 
also be grown very successfully as hardy flowers. 
If cut down to the soil at the commencement of 
the winter, and some 3 in. or 4 in. of mulch 
placed over the crowns, they will come up again 
strongly the following June, and will bloom 
gaily from August to late in the autumn. Plant 
them out in June in well enriched soil, top-dress 
with manure every year, and water well in dry 
weather.—J, C. 

5428.— Black Lily. —When the stems have 
quite decayed, which will be about the begin¬ 
ning of October, shift into the next size pot and 
plunge up to the rim in a cold frame, or store 
away in au outhouse or in a cool glass structure 
of some kind. See that the soil remains moist 
all through the winter, and as soon as signs of 
growth show themselves in spring, place in a 
light position.—C. 

5381.— Pansies and Calceolarias 
Dying. —This is by no means uncommon with 
these plants. Pansies, especially some of the 
delicate show kinds, will give way under the 
influence of a day’s hot sunshine after a dull 
wet period. The only remedy is to shade and 
keep watered when very dry. With Calceo¬ 
larias it is generally want of vigour. Late 
planted ones often die. March is the month to 
put these out. They should bo strong plants 
that have not been long in pots, and if planted 
in well-worked soil with plenty of good manure 
1 ft. or more below the plants, there will be 
very few, if any, losses.—B. C. It. 

-Pansies and Calceolarias are peculiarly 

susceptible to shanking off just on the surface 
of the soil. It seems to be largely generated by 
heat and drought, but is, without doubt, a 
disease. Wo have said elsewhere that autumn- 
planted Pansies are not subject to the shank¬ 
ing, neither are Calceolarias so much so if the 
plants have been kept growing in a cold frame 
all the winter, and have not at any time been 
potted. 

5424.— Saving 1 Aster Seed.— Asters are 
usually self • fertilising, needing little aid 
from insects. We believe this to be the case 
because, growing several kinds of choice sorts 
yearly side by side, we find that all the blooms 
of each kind come true. If the insects did 
fertilise a different result may be expected to 
follow. Our rule is simply to let the flowers 
alone, but removing all the smallerorside shoots, 
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leaving only some three to five of the finest 
blooms to seed. A dry autumn favours seed¬ 
ing, but it is not nnfrequent that rain causes the 
stems to decay just below the flower, and thus 
the crop is often lost.—A. D. 

5429.—Ranunculuses. — Much depends 
upon the nature of the soil in which they grow. 
In heavy retentive soils they are in much danger 
of perishing from excessive moisturo. Where 
the natural staple is light and porous, they may 
be relied on to winter safely, but they should, 
from November onwards, be well covered some 
4 in. with protecting material, such as Cocoa 
fibre, old tan, or litter of Borne kind.—J. C. B. 

5356.—Keeping Calceolarias through 
the Winter.— It is well in preserving Calceo¬ 
larias through the winter to pull off shoots 
with a portion of root attached, and either prick 
these up in pans, or put them into small pots 
and in a cold frame till well rooted, when they 
may be shifted into larger ones. Old plants 
want such large pots, and often in these get so 
root-bound, that they give out just when they 
should be in good bloom.—A. D. 

5353. —Brompton Stocks. —Brompton 
Stock seed should have been sown last May to 
secure strong plants to stand the winter, but in 
saying this we of course mean ordinary winters, 
and not such severe ones as the last was. Under 
no conditions, except those of actual protection, 
can Brompton Stocks be kept alive during hard 
winters. Seed sown now would give plants that 
might be housed through the winter in a frame 
safely, but when planted would not all perhaps 
bloom next spring, or if so, the spikes would be 
small.—A. D. 

5359.—Double Stock Seed.— If your Ten- 
week Stocks now produce a large proportion of 
double-flowered plants you may be certain the 
seed saved from the single-flowered one3 will give 
you doubles in large proportion again next year. 
It will help to improve the quality of the eeed if 
you pinch out the points of the seed-spikes and 
allow them to carry and ripen only about one 
half the quantity produced. You can do 
nothing more than this, and it is not probable 
that the best seed-growers do more.—A. D. 

5405. —Pansies Dying.— There is no more 
common ailment amongst Pansies than the sud¬ 
den shanking of the plants, especially during 
hot, dry weather. We have suffered much in 
common with others, and the only remedy 
found has been autumn planting. All old esta¬ 
blished plants, or those put out early in the 
autumn with us, are never affected. Insects 
have nothing to do with this shanking, It is 
some fonn of disease, of which, so far, no one 
has been able to find the true cause, except that 
it is always found daring dronght and heat.— 
A. D. 

5406. —Plants not Blooming.—It is 
difficult, indeed, to give a reason for your Gera¬ 
niums refusing to flower. Under all ordinary 
conditions of culture, rough and smooth, good 
and bad, Geraniums almost always flower well. 
Have your plants had too much water ? Are 
they water-logged and thus have lost their 
roots? The position on the stage of a green¬ 
house should suit them. Perhaps the soil is 
not suitable, and it may l>e desirable to repot 
the plants into fresh mould, well rubbing ont 
the old soil from the roots before doing so.—A. D. 

MU.—Caterpillars on Dianthuses.— We can 
give you no better advice in dealing with caterpillars 
upon your Dianthuses than to hand-pick them, and thus 
gradually get rid of the nuisance. If you apply any dress¬ 
ing, such as soot or sulphur, you will seriously disfigure 
your plants, and the result will not be nearly so effective 
as will result from hand-picking. 

5391.— Pansies and Earwigs -The best way to 
deal with earwigs is to make traps for them by smear¬ 
ing a piece of slate or tile with treacle, and laying it on 
the ground with the dressed side upwards, and then 
laying another piece of slate or tile on top, but not to fit 
too closely. The earwigs will frequent these traps, and 
may often bo found in large numbers in the morning.— 


5287.— Bone Meal for Plants. —We have 
grave doubts whether bone meal alone is calcu¬ 
lated to make a first-class liquid manure, as it 
is a phosphate that is slow in decomposing un¬ 
less specially prepared with sulphuric acid. The 
meal would be best mixed with the soil in 
which the plants are grown. Guano is deci¬ 
dedly a better material, m it contains nitrogen 
and other compounds, and, moreover, is an 
animal manure.—A. D. 


5388.—Manure for Plants.—A pinch of 
guano with a little soot and bone meal will do 
no harm if applied to the soil of plants in pots, 
but more good will result if these ingredients 
be mixed very sparingly with the soil at the 
time of potting. As to the combination of 
guano, bone meal, and horse droppings, with 
soot for the making of manure water, one pound 
each of the dry substances with a shovelful of 
droppings should suffice for several gallons of 
water, but to give the exact proportions for 
such a small quantity as a gallon is difficult. 
Even when made some care must be exercised 
in its use, as it is not well to employ it in full 
strength, but should be at the first weakened 
by applying one half its proportion of water.— 
A. D. __ 


THIS COMING WHISK'S WORK- 

Extracts from'a Garden Diary—Avgust 15 to 20. 

Flowers.—Potting seedling Primulas; cutting seed- 
bearing stems off Mignonette and laying them on paper 
to ripeu ; breaking up clumps of Dactylis elegantissima 
for use in spring bedding and planting them; shifting 
double Primulas from 3-la. pots to those in which they 
are to flower; potting a few Souvenir de la Malmaison 
Carnations for specimens; chopping up soil aud mixing 
with it leaf-mould and rotten manure for Cinerarias; 
re arranging plant houses ; propagating bedding plants ; 
sowing bods of East Lothian Stocks, also Gulden Pyre- 
thrum; taking up Chrysanthemums grown in borders, 
and replanting them in herbaceous borders; making a 
trellis in Fig house and training Mardchal Niel Rose on 
it; shifting Poinsettias from cutting pots into those in 
which they are to flower; putting in cuttings of Pelar¬ 
goniums. 

Fruit —Thinuing Grapes in late Vineries where too 
thick ; pruning in Pear shoots; planting Strawberries ; 
gathering all ripe Morello Cherries for bottling; top- 
dressing Melons and fertilising their flowers; taking nets 
off Morello Cherries and putting them on Peach wall to 
keep of! wasps 

Vegetables — Planting Moss Curled French and 
Batavian Endive; sowing last crop of summer Spinach: 
sowing Mustard and Cress; staking and moulding up 
last crop of Peas—William I. and Challenger; watering 
Celery, Lettuces, and last-planted Greens for winter use. 

Flower Garden. 

Beds will now and for the next few weeks be in 
full beauty, both of leaf and flower, and there¬ 
fore their surroundings must be kept neat and 
trim. The Grass must be kept mown and fre¬ 
quently rolled, edgings must be clipped, and 
walks weeded and rolled; all seed-pods and 
decaying blossoms, too, must be picked off; the 
former quickly exhaust tho plants, and the lat¬ 
ter give an unsightly look to such flowers as 
are still fresh. Many of the best bedding 
Pelargoniums produce such large trusses of 
bloom, that unless the earliest blossoms are 
picked off as they fade, they are sure to hasten 
the decay of later blooms if wet weather sets in. 
Regulate the growth of all trailiog plants, and 
pinch or dip any that are planted, so as to 
form designs. Amongst the best of plants for 
carpet work are the Scdums and Echeverias, for 
they are neat in habit and require but little 
attention. They are mostly hardy, and will 
grow in the poorest soil and driest positions. 
The advantage of using this class of plants for 
the main design or ground work of beds is, that 
when the tender Altemautheras, Coleus, &c., are 
removed they are easily filled in with hardy 
subjects, and thus made attractive during the 
winter season. 

Proceed with the propagation of all the ten- 
derest subjects first, as while there is plenty of 
solar heat tho work is accomplished quickly, and 
well-rooted early-struck cuttings always winter 
well. Compared with those propagated later, 
soft-wooded plants, like Coleus, Petunias, and 
Verbenas, will strike root in a few days if kept 
quite close and well shaded. Pelargonium 
cuttings may be inserted thickly in shallow 
boxes tilled with light soil, and set out in open, 
sunny positions. We find the most useful sized 
box to be 2 ft. by 1 ft. 3 in. and 3.} in. deep. 
Boxes of this kind hold from fifty to seventy 
plants, and arc easily moved about by one per¬ 
son, whereas larger ones necessitate much more 
labour in removal, and the weight of soil soon 
breaks them. Leave apertures in the bottoms 
for drainage, over which put a little rough soil, 
and then till up with fine soil, finishing off with 
a layer of sand. When shaken out of this 
material for potting in spring, the roots will all 
come out without breakage. After insertion 
nive a good soaking of water to settle the soil 
firmly round the cuttings, after which they are 
best moderately dry until they begin to root 
freely. 
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One of the best scarlets is the well-known 
Vesuvius, which is dwarf in habit and extremely 
dorsiferous. A good crimson is General Outram, 
a variety with large trusses. Amongst pinks 
we find Master Christine and Mrs. Turner very 
useful; amongst white variegated-leaved sorts, 
Shottisham Pet and May Queen ; for dwarf 
carpet beds. Little Trot. The only golden tri¬ 
colors are Sir Robert Napier, Mrs. Pollock, and 
Lady Cullum. Silver tricolors —Lass o’ Gowrie, 
Mr. J. Clutton, and Charming Bride ; and gold 
and bronze Beauty of Calderdalc, Crystal 
Palace Gem, Marshal McMahon, and Robert 
Burns. Amongst the Ivy-leaved section, so use¬ 
ful for vases and baskets, we find Bridal Wreath, 
Duke of Edinburgh, Ku nig Albert (a beautiful 
double mauve) to be a'l excellent; peltatum 
elegans is also a beautifully variegated variety. 
We always grow the Ivy-leaved section in pots, 
putting about five cuttings in a 3-in. pot 
lor the winter and potting off singly in 
spring. 

Finish sowing biennials for flowering next 
spring, and transplant any such things as 
require more room. Cut evergreens that are 
generally making more vigorous growth, and in 
doing this the knife is better than shears, 
except for hedges, where a flat, uniform sur¬ 
face is desirable. Privet makes a good ever¬ 
green hedge if cut two or three times during 
the growing season, but if left late and only cut 
once it gets bare of foliage and does not become 
furnished a^ain until the following spring. 
Collect seeds of anything especially worth 
increasing, and store while quite dry. Gather 
Lavender, also leaves of the scented Verbena 
and those of other fragrant plants for winter 
use, as after this time they oegin to deterio¬ 
rate. 

Glasshouses. 

Stove and Greenhouse Plants — 
Autumn-blooming plants will now be fast 
filling their pots with roots, and will 
soon need a little stimulating with liquid 
manure to keep them in the highest state of 
vigour. Keep them well syringed to keep red 
spider and other pests from gaining a footing 
upon them in hot weather. Where grown in 
pits, as they should be at this season of the 
year, the lights may be entirely removed from 
tho following kinds during fine weather, viz., 
l'oinsettias, Gardenias, Linum trigynum, Eran 
them u rn Andersoni, E. purpureum, various 
Begonias, Aphelandra aurantiaca Roczli, and 
Scutellaria Mocciniana. The fine-leaved An* 
thuriums and Alocasias should now be watered 
somewhat less liberally than hitherto, as it is 
not desirable to allow these to make growth late 
in autumn, which would be unfavourable to 
their starting strongly acd vigorously in spring. 
Any suckers on Ananassa sativa variegata should 
be at once removed and inserted singly in 5-in. 
pots, in which they will get established before 
winter, and will make useful plants for vases 
during the spring. Any old plants of this that 
are too large for indoor work should be cut up. 
Insert the crown in a suitable sized pot, and the 
lower and more woody part of the stem should 
be cut into pieces, each with an eye, and these 
should be inserted in sand in a brisk bottom- 
heat, watering them carefully until established. 
Bertolonias, Soncrilas, and Eriocmas that 
have been grown in cases or under bell-glasses 
should now have more air in order to give sub¬ 
stance to the foliage, otherwise there is danger 
in having them too tender to stand the winter. 
Pot a good batch of Dutch bulbs as soon as they 
can be obtained. The best soil for these is a 
light, fibrous, sandy loam enriched with old cow 
manure. Place the pots in a dry, sheltered 
position, and cover them over to the depth of 
3 in. or 4 in. with old tan or Cocoa-nut fibre. 
Attend to the staking and tying out of Chry¬ 
santhemums, Salvias, and any other soft-wooded 
plants that are liable to get damaged by wind. 
Any autumn-blooming herbaceous plants in pots, 
sueri as Sehizostylis coccinea, Stokesia cyanea, 
and the dwarf varieties of Michaelmas Daisies, 
must not be allowed to suffer from drought now 
that their flowering season is so near at hand. 
Attend to pricking out and potting on Humeas, 
Calceolaria*, and all seedling plants. Put in a 
good batch of cuttings of the best free-growing 
Fuchsias. Choose young-growing points of these 
that sre free from flower-buds, as they always 
make good growth during winter, and will 
rapidly develop into fine plants when spring 
comes to their assistance. Nerines (Oleanders) 


that have received a thorough ripening in the 
full sun should now be shaken out and repotted 
in rather poor sandy loam. Keep Crinuma and 
Amaryllises dry at the roots and fully exposed 
to the snn. Attend to thinning out all kinds 
of annuals in pots before they get crowded, 
and make sowings of Intermediate Stocks and a 
large batch of Mignonette for spring flowering. 

Fruit. 

Vines. —Musoats now colouring fast may bo 
kept somewhat drier, with a free circulation of 
air and sufficient fire-heat to keep up the 
proper temperature, and in the event of lateral 
growth having become somewhat wild—a con¬ 
dition under which Grapes always swell well— 
a gradual shortening back will be advisable ; 
but care must be observed in the preservation 
of a good canopy of foliage for the protection of 
the fruit from the direct influence of the sun. 
For special purposes the colouring may be 
hastened by full exposure, but in modern houses 
glazed with large squares of 21-oz. glass, the 
clear amber colour, so much desired, but not 
always attained, may be gained by allowing 
fruit, wood, and foliage to ripen up together. 
The latest Ilamburghs intended for use through 
November and December will now be colouring 
fast, and, with the exception of two hours’ close 
treatment from 4 p.m. to 6 p.m., the ventilators 
may be kept constantly open. Late Grapes now 
safe from scalding and in most places colouring 
fast, must be encouraged with gentle fire-heat 
and free ventilation, in order to get them ripe 
by the end of September. Gradually reduce 
lateral growths, leaving a good spread of foliage 
all over the house. Examine inside borders, 
and continue the feeding with warm liquid 
manure or guano water until the colouring pro¬ 
cess is well on the move, when the supply of 
stimulating food may be reduced or discontinued 
altogether. 

Peaches and Nectarines.— The fruit 
in cool orchard houses will now be sufficiently 
advanced for full exposure to the influence of 
sun and light by being elevated on short pieces 
of lath placed across the wires of the trellis. 
Nothing iB gained by getting them up too soon, 
as Peaches, like other things under artificial 
treatment, always swell best under a free and 
unrestricted growth from the stoning period up 
to the time they begin to swell for ripening. As 
the fruit is placed apex upwards, all strong 
growths should be tied down and stopped for 
the twofold purpose of increasing the size of the 
fruit and maintaining the balance of sap in the 
lower and weaker parts of the trees. Houses 
now clear of frnit and having the roots mBide 
will require very careful attention for some time 
to come, as next year’s success greatly depends 
upon the proper development and ripening of 
the buds. To insure this, it is hardly necessary 
to say all surplus wood should be removed prior 
to cleansing with the hose or garden engine, and 
that the foliage should afterwards be kept in 
health by means of evening syringing, liberal 
ventilation, and copious watering. 

Vegetables. 

Peas, Broad Beans, French Beans, and stems 
of Cauliflower are among the most likely sub¬ 
jects at present that require to be cleared 
away, together with the harvesting of early 
and second early kinds of Potatoes. The ground 
thus set at liberty should be cropped as fol¬ 
lows : The best and driest plot should be 
sown with Winter Spinach in drills 2 ft. apart, 
the next best plot with Winter Onions in rows 
from 15 in. to 18 in. apart; another breadth 
with Turnips in drills 1 ft. apart. Chirk Castle 
Blackstonc is a grand variety foi sowing at this 
season, and smaller plots should be set apart 
for succession sowings and plantings’of Endive, 
Lettuces, Radishes, and Onions for salads ; a 
warm border should also be reserved for a sowing 
of Cabbago and Cauliflower, in which position 
they may winter if afforded some slight pro¬ 
tection in severe weather. Numerous other 
operations, too, must have early attention, such 
os staking late Peas, earthing and placing 
twiggy sticks to French Beans, earthing up 
Celery, thinning-out recently sown Turnips and 
Cirrots, tying up and stopping Tomatoes and 
taking off part of the foliage in order to expose 
the fruit, training out Ridge Cucumbers and 
Vegetable Marrows and soiling them up, cutting 
and hanging up to dry all kinds of herbs, re¬ 
moving seed stems from Seakale and the fruit 


from Globe Artichokes as soon as fit for use; 
from those stools that have done bearing, too, 
the old stems should be cut quite off at once. 
If, after all the staple winter crops are got in, 
there is still ground to Bpare, it may advanta¬ 
geously be utilised for a chance crop of Cauli¬ 
flowers, for Celery to be used for soups, to save 
the main supply, or for Coleworts, which at 
all seasons are acceptable. To continue the 
supply of French Beans, provision may now 
have to be made to sow them in pits or frames ; 
let the soil be open, moderately rich, IS in. in 
depth, and tho drainage open. Sow in rows 
15 in. apart, and for Canadian Wonder 18 in. 
apart. This forces equally well as the most 
renowned forcing kinds ; grow them on in full 
exposure till the nights become so cold that they 
begin to show a yellow tinge. A free use of 
the syringe and abundance of water will keep 
them free from insects. 


ROSES. 

Marechal Niel inPots.— It has often 
been written that if we want to grow this fine 
Rose to the greatest state of perfection of which 
it is capable, it must be planted ont, and be 
allowed plenty of space both for root and top. 
From experience we know this is true, but we 
also know that it can be grown very well in a 
pot; and for some purposes, and at certain sea¬ 
sons it is mnch better in a pot than planted ont. 
For blooming when the spring is pretty far ad¬ 
vanced, planting out is the way to gain the 
utmost satisfaction from it; but if its glorious 
buds and blooms are wanted in December, Jan¬ 
uary, February, or March, they can only be 
had with little difficulty by having tho plants 
in pots. For anything like what might be termed 
forcing, plants in pots are much to be preferred 
to those planted out. In fact, they are the 
only ones whioh can be recommended for that 
purpose ; and recommended they can be most 
thoroughly, as no Rose which we ever tried to 
grow in a pot to bloom during the very shortest 
days has done half so well os the Mardchal Niel. 
It is a very quick grower at all times. Cut¬ 
tings of it pat in in autumn will by the samo 
time next year have grown into plants suffi¬ 
ciently large to force during the winter, and to 
supply some of the choicest of flowers which 
anyone need desire. There is no Rose so easily 
excited into growth, and there is none which 
grows so quickly and strongly in heat. Mildew 
often does much harm to pot Roses, but I have 
never seen anything of the kind on this variety. 
It blooms so freely in the short days that one 
might ^almost be inclined to think it would 
flower in the dark altogether, and the blooms 
are just as fine in December and January as they 
are in April and May. A plant of it twelve 
months old will yield from eight to twelve 
blooms any time during the winter; and if a 
dozen or two are grown to come in at varioi s 
times, lovely Roses and buds may be had 
throughout the whole winter. Any kind of t hou8e 
with a temperature of 60° will bring them into 
bloom. Good loam and manure at the root, and 
plenty of water when growing, suit them ad¬ 
mirably. Fine plants may be nad in G-in. pots. 
If put into them in spring they will not require 
to De shifted again until they have done bloom* 
Ing the following winter, when they may be 
shifted into 8-in. pots, and if they are taken 
care of they will bloom again in the autumn. 
K very one who sees a Marechal Niel Rose in 
bloom in a pot during the winter is charmed 
with it ; but I should say few can have any 
idea how easily they may be had then, or surely 
wo should see them much more commonly grown 
than they are at present.—C. 

Rose and other Guttings.— Those who 
are fortunate enough to possess a north-east 
corner will find it the best possible place to 
make up a hotbed for striking Roses and all 
kinds of bedding plants, except Pelargoniums 
and succulent plants. All that is required is 
four boards nailed together to hold the plunging 
material. Put the cuttings in pots or pans and 
plunge to their rims. No glass or covering of 
any kind ' is required ; sprinkle tho cuttings 
night and morning ; they strike quickly with¬ 
out being drawn up. and keep better through 
the winter, because they have not been coddled 
Now is the best time to put them in.—C har 
Lkvktt. 
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China Roses in Beds. —In autumn, 
when out-of-door flowers are getting compara¬ 
tively scarce in many gardens, the old-fashioned 
pink and crimson China Hoses are quite aglow 
with flowers. We have several beds of them, 
and if anything the blooms are even more abun¬ 
dant in October than in June, and certainly of 
better quality, for at that cool season of the 
year they last much longer in a half-expanded 
state. On cottages with overhanging roofs 
they may generally be seen pretty full of flower 
up to near Christmas. I know many who are 
quite as fond of Roses that would not be tole¬ 
rated at our Rose shows as they are of Roses | 
that are considered A 1 on the exhibition table. 
If cultivators were guided by sorts that are in¬ 
vincible at Rose shows, and depended on them 
for supplying the out-flower basket, I fear they 
would be often disappointed. There are doubt¬ 
less Ro*es for growing and Roses for showing, 
and amongst the former must be reckoned the 
old Chinas.—J. 

5354.— Roses In Autumn.—It is not 
every variety of Roses that can be induced to 
flower in autumn. The Teas flower freely at 
that time, and so do many of the Hybrid Per- 
petuals and Noisettes, if properly treated. As 
soon as the flowers fade, cut them off, aod give 
the tree bi-weekly waterings of liquid manure, 
which will induce it to throw up a fresh lot 
of bloom, at the same time syringing the foliage 
morning and evening in hot, dry weather. 
There are many ways of propagating Roses, 
but the following method is much practised : 
Take off cuttings of the current season’s growth 
in October, leave three eyes to each cutting, 
but only the topmost leaf, and insert them 
very firmly in light, sandy soil, in a north bor¬ 
der, leaving only the upper bud exposed. In 
hard weather cover with a handlight or some 
litter, and take care to keep them moist in spring. 
J. C. B. 

5385.— Banksian Rose. —The situation is 
suitable. The seasons have not been favourable 
of late for Roses ; but as this Bummer is much 
warmer, we think that your tree will flower 
next year. Good wall Roses are Gloire de 
Dijon, Celine Forestier, John Hopper, and 
Climbing Jules Margottin.—J. C. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora 
—Our gardens are rich in shrubs and trees which 
flower in spring, but of those which bloom in 
the late summer and autumn months there is 
such scarcity that we cannot afford to dispense 
with the presence of such a handsome and ef¬ 
fective subject as is this hardy species of Hy¬ 
drangea. When the flowers first expand they 
exhibit a purity of colour equal to those of the 
Snowball Tree itself, and as every healthy 
shoot produces a large head of bloom on a 
plant some 2 ft. in height only and as much 
through, carrying from twelve to eighteen of 
ihem, it is easy to form a true idea of the excep¬ 
tional merits of this hardy subject. Its hardi¬ 
ness is indeed one of its chief recommendations, 
for no amount of inclement weather appears 
capable of making the slightest impression upon 
it. The flowers when first opened are snowy 
white, and charm by their refinement and 
purity, scarcely exceeded in the latter respect 
at least by any tender plant. As the season 
advances they assume a tinge of pink, which 
later on develops into a still brighter tint. In 
each phase of colouring the plant is beautiful, 
but I admire it most before the flowers have 
lost any of their pearly whiteness. This plant 
is equally suitable for either large or small gar¬ 
dens, as it is grand when massed, as its com¬ 
pact and moderate habit of growth renders it 
of great value to the owners of small gardens 
generally, and by annually pruning the young 
shoots back to two eyes, the plant will be kept 
in a small compass, and the growth will be 
stronger than when unrestricted development 
is allowed, with the consequent effect of increas¬ 
ing the quality of the flowers, whilst not dimi¬ 
nishing them in quantity. I strongly recom¬ 
mend this fine shrub to the owners of villa and 
small gardens, and where there is only room for 
one flowering shrub, I would say plant this. Al¬ 
though, as compared with the generality of 
flowering shrubs, the panicled Hydrangea may 
be considered as a moderate grower, it by no 


means follows that it is deficient in vigour ; on 
the contrary, it grows with sufficient freedom 
and strength to admit of its employment in the 
shrubbery, or in the mixed plantations where 
it does not come into immediate contact with 
rank-growing, soil-exhausting trees, and may be 
made to form when judiciously and tastefully 
grouped a beautiful and interesting feature in 
such places. Where, however, it is considered 
expedient to encourage growth to the fullest ex¬ 
tent, the soil should be deeply stirred and richly 
manured, and care should be taken that no 
other coarse-rooted subject be allowed, for at 
least several years, to appropriate to itself any 
portion of the nutriment intended for the exclu¬ 
sive enjoyment of the Hydrangea. I may add 
that propagation is best effected by placing es¬ 
tablished plants in heat in early spring, the 
young tender shoots quickly forming roots in a 
genial temperature. Handsome little plants of 
this Hydrangea are sold in pots in Covent Gar¬ 
den Market during the summer.—J. C. W. 

Paulownia imperialla. — This is a 
beautiful large-leaved tree, and one well adapted 
for lawn decoration in places where it will fully 
develop itself. In appearance it resembles the 
Catalpa. and, like it, flowers profusely during 
the spring and early summer months. The 
flowers are sweet-scented, and resemble those 
of a pale blue Gloxinia. In France it grows to 
a large size. Unfortunately the flowers are apt 
to get nipped by late spring frosts. It seeds 
freely, and plants of it raised in that way may 



A Fine Lawn Tree (Paulownia imperiahs). 


be used in beds as fine-foliaged plants in the 
same way as the Ailantus is now used. The 
seed, however, is useless after it is a year old. 
No doubt there are many places in this country 
where it could be made to grow into a large 
tree, provided a little protection in its first and 

g ross stages of growth were given to the trunk 
y twisting a piece of shading or netting around 
it from early winter till May, and placing some 
short litter over the roots. 

Propagating Evergreen Trees and 
Shrubs. —Cuttings of all kinds of evergreens, 
planted in September or October, in fine sandy 
soil, will form a callus during the autumn and 
winter and emit roots early in spring, and in a 
couple of vears will develop into small plants 
that woula be useful for many decorative pur¬ 
poses, independently of the desirability of 
improving the character of the shrubberies. 
The choicer kinds of Coniferae, Aucubas, &c., 
will do better if they can be put in pots and 
plunged in Cocoa-nut fibre or sawdust under 
glass, where they can be kept close, in a cold 
frame on the north side of a fence. If taken 
off with a heel, that is, with a piece of the last 
year’s wood at the base, they, like the majority 
of plants propagated by cuttings, will root with 
greater certainty.—H. 

5355.— Propagating Shrubs. — Laurel 
and Portugal Laurel cuttings are taken off 
towards tne latter end of September, and 
inserted very firmly in fine soil in a north bor¬ 
der. Lilac and Syringa may be propagated in 
the same manner, but the readiest way to in 


crease them is to introduce plants into heat in 
spring. The young Bhoots strike very freely at 
that time.—C. B. 

5400 .—Propagating Willow? -Cutting* may he 
put in atiy time after the fall of the leaf. They strike 
very freely. - C. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


Palms from Seed.— The seeds of these 
may be sown in pots or pans ; if the former, 
good drainage is necessary, and as soon as the 
first leaf is formed the young seedlings should 
be potted off, by which time some kinds will 
already have made good root growth. In pot¬ 
ting care must be taken not to injure them, as 
they are very brittle aud delicate. Another 
thing to be observed is on no account to pot too 
deeply, as if that is done the plants will often 
stand for months without starting, and it is 
then perhaps necessary to shake them out and 
repot, placing them higher in the soil. A good 
general guide when potting off is not to bury 
the seed, but leave it on the surface, when the 
plants will strike root at about the right depth. 
As regards soil, there is nothing better than 
good turfy yellow loam with just sufficient sand 
to keep it open, while many of the strong grow¬ 
ing kinds, such as Latanias, Seaforthias, Cory- 
phas, and some Arecas, will be greatly bene¬ 
fited by the addition of a little manure. In 
such soil as this the plants grow vigorously, 
and soon acquire that dark green sturdy 
appearance so characteristic of perfect health. 

- -Alpha. 

The Winter Cherry (Physalis Alke- 
kengi).— Plants of this grown in 6 in. and 8-in. 
pots are useful for conservatory decoration 
during the late autumn months. The numerous 
orange-red capsules have a very bright and 
cheerful appearance, and as the plant growls as 
freely as any weed there is no reason why a 
supply of specimens should not be forthcoming 
when the want of them is felt. For table and 
room decoration this plant is really useful, and 
where flowers and foliage are much in request 
a good batch of it should be planted out in some 
well-drained situation, where there would be no 
necessity for disturbing it for years. The Win¬ 
ter Cherry used to be more frequently 6cen in 
gardens than it now is, many in their desire to 
grow novelties of doubtful value having suffered 
an old, but useful plant to pass out of cultivation. 
Those who have a large amount of space to 
embellish should bear the Winter Cherry in 
mind, for when its beauty is past the plants 
may be again placed in the open air, cither 
planting them out or plunging the pots to the rims, 
there being no need to take up valuable glass 
9pace with it during the winter mouths. 
Whether under glass or in the open air it is one 
of the most effective and easiest to cultivate of 
our autumn decorative plants.—B. 

How to Cover Walls in Plant 
Houses.— In many places the glass consists 
of a range placed against a south wall. In such 
houses the paths invariably run along near the 
back wall, and in that case the wrong sides of 
the plants come into view. Our Orchid house 
has such a wall, 12 ft. high by 50 ft. long. On 
this I formerly had Hoya carnosa and Stepha- 
notis floribunda, with which I had no trouble to 
cover the wall, but having waited two years 
without a flower I placed them in pots, being 
convinced they would make flower where they 
were so much shaded and the atmosphere so 
humid. I then covered the wall to a height 
of 9 ft. with galvanised wire of l£-in. mesh, 
fastening it to staples projecting 3 in. from the 
wall. These 3 in. I filled in with Sphagnum 
Moss and fibrous peat, well rammed in, and 
planted therein a choice collection of Ferns, 
Selaginellas, Tradescantias, Fittouias, Begonias, 
Grasses, &c., keeping the larger-growing plants 
at the bottom. In a month’s time the wall 
became a delightful Fernery, and has Bince been 
greatly admired All the care required is to 
water and keep the plants in free growth. Our 
pot Ferns never looked so well as now, all 
fronds that we need being cut off the wall. I 
may mention that there is a shelf hanging 
2$ ft. from the rafters over the path, which I 
think benefits the Ferns at the top, as it and 
the plants on it receive the light and sunshine, 
leaving the walk aud wall delightfully shaded. 

— H. T. 
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Winter Cherries (Solanums). — I find 
Solanums or Winter Cherries, as the London 
florists call them, to be indispensable for Christ¬ 
mas decoration, and yet how far from general 
is their use. For next \ ear’s plants seed should 
be sown in autumn in shallow pans in a mixture 
of loam, leaf-mould, and sand; if placed in a 
temperature of 53° they will soon vegetate. 
When the young plants are sufficiently large 
pot them off singly into 2£-in. pots, keeping 
them in a growing temperature, syringing 
them slightly every afternoon, and watering 
carefully until the pots are full of roots. They 
should then be shifted into 4-in. pots, syringed 
twice a day, and kept close to the glass in oraer 
to induce stocky growth. About the middle of 
June I plant half my plants out on a south 
border, where they give no trouble, and are 
ready for lifting and potting into 6-in. and 8-in. 
pots by the end of September. These make the 
best plants for Christmas, as the berries do not 
colour so early as those on plants kept in pots. 
The latter are shifted into 6-in. pots in a com¬ 
post consisting of two parts turfy loam mixed 
with one part well decayed cow manure and a 
little sharp sand ; they are then placed in a 
cool frame on a bed of coal ashes, and regu¬ 
larly syringed and watered. They should have 
plenty of air, and be shut up early in the after¬ 
noon to economise the sun-heat. Everything 
depends on keeping the plants clean, as the) 
are subject to aphides, thrips, and red spider. 
Fumigate on the first appearance of aphides and 
thrips, and, for thespider, shutup, soas to Becurea 
moist, close atmosphere in the afternoon. During 
the hottest part of summer the plants will re¬ 
quire to be slightly shaded. This is best done 
by giving the glass a thin coat of whitewash. 
Once the pots are quite full of roots manure 
water should be given twice a week, which 
greatly increases the size of the berries. When 
the latter are coloured, the plants are ready for 
placing in jardinieres and vases in the house, or 
m the conservatory or greenhouse, as may be 
desired.—H. T. 

The Winter Heath (Erica hyemalis).— 
This is the most useful of all Heaths for green¬ 
house and conservatory decoration during 
winter, and also for placing in vases in rooms, on 
tables, sideboards, and such places. Small well- 
bloomed SDecimens of it are most valuable ; in 
fact, small plants are more useful than large 
ones, and this is probably why so many are 
bought every year, and then thrown away as 
soon as they have done flowering. At the very 
cheap rate at which they can be bought, it even 
pays to buy them and do this ; but if they were 
all kept for two seasons they would well repay 
the little labour required to get them into bloom 
the second year. Those which we bought in 
last year are now very healthy and showing 
flower-buds again, and, although the plants are 
not so dwarf and compact as they were last 
season, they are none the less useful for cutting 
from, as during the early part of the year they 
made a number of shoots, each over 1 ft. in 
length, and wreathed in bloom. Everyone who 
sees the blossoms of this Heath, either on the 
plants or in glasses in a cut state, admires them 
lmmsnsely, and they are really very pretty. As 
soon as the young plants go out of flower they 
should be saved and placed in a cold frame, and 
there they may retrain until the following 
autumn, without potting or any other extra 
care, the only condition necessary to their grow¬ 
ing and flowering well being to keep them al¬ 
ways damp at the root. Let them dry up once, 
and they may be thrown away, as they will do 
no more good. During cold weather in 
winter and spring they should have little or no 
air admitted to them, but throughout the 
summer and autumn they cannot be too much 
exposed. Our system is to buy young plants 
every autumn for vase decoration, not to be cut, 
but to be grown on for another year for cutting 
purposes alone, and then thrown away.— Cam. 

Oamellias at Christmas. — About 
Christmas people will give almost anything 
for Camellias, and we do not think that the sup¬ 
ply in any case ever exceeds the demand. To those 
who have daily calls for cut flowers, a good 
supply of Camellia blooms when other flowers 
are scaroe is most valuable, as they are so showy 
when cut and placed in glasses, and they re¬ 
main longer perfect when used for such purposes 
than most flowers. Then there is the great 
demand for half-open buds, aud I have no 


doubt many would like if it was only a little 
more easily induced to bloom at any given 
time, but that is what it will hardly ever sub¬ 
mit to. The more it is forced the further back 
it appears to go, at least the buds expand 
slower under a forcing heat than they do under 
cool treatment; but, apart from strong forcing, 
there are various ways of coaxing Camellias 
forward that all may practise. A good dose 
of manure-water given frequently at the root 
during the last throe months of the year im¬ 
proves the plants wonderfully, making the 
foliage a deeper and more healthy-look- 
ing green. It also causes the buds to 
swell faster, and prevents any of them 
from dropping off. Tnis must all take place in 
a greenhouse temperature, not in stove heat; 
and in the morning of every sunny day, dew 
the leaves and buds gently over with the syringe. 
This is one of the best ways we have ever tned 
of bringing Camellia flowers forward. Suppos¬ 
ing two plants to be equally set with buds in 




Conservatory Palm (Seaforthla elegant). 


August or September, put one of them under 
opposite treatment to what we have given, and 
attend to the other in the same way as we have 
recommended, and I will guarantee that the 
latter will be in bloom some weeks before the 
former. The means may seem simple, but they 
are more effectual than all the forcing and driv¬ 
ing to which the plants can be subjected. The 
sooner Camellias for early blooming can be 
allowed to make their growth the better after 
they have done flowering. Of course, the 
earlier they flower, the earlier they can be 
treated in a way to ensure this, and the earlier 
the buds are formed, the less difficult it is to 
get them into bloom in autumn ; but, although 
in some cases all this may be accomplished, as a 
rule the great bulk of them are always a little 
behind when most wanted, and when assistance 
of the kind we have indicated may remedy this 
to a great extent I think it deserves to be made 
known.—J. B. 

A Conservatory Palm.— The well- 
known Palm Seaforthia elegans of which the 
annexed is an illustration, is one of the best and 
most graceful which can be grown for room or 
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conservatory deooration. It can be confined 
for a long time in small pots provided good 
holding soil, such as yellow turfy loam and sand, 
is given it to grown in, or if planted in lighter 
ana looser material and given plenty of room it 
will soon develop itself into a noble specimen. 
It is largely grown for market on account of its 
hardy constitution and graceful character. 

6398.—Blooms Dropping off Fuchsias. 
—Many causes will produce this result. Out- 
of-doors the toil may be too dry or too wet, too 
much drained, or not drained enough. To suit 
Fuchsias it should be deep, moist, and rich, and 
yet well drained ; even then a sudden change 
in the weather often causes many flowers to 
drop, and a blazing day, like those we have had 
recently, will be almost sure to affect plants 
exposed to the full power of the sun. A par¬ 
tially shaded position should always be chosen. 
Indoors any sudden change or check, or even a 
draught, will be a sufficient cause, and if you 
let a plant come into bloom before the roots 
have pretty well filled 
the soil (in a pot) 
the blooms are sure 
to come down. Yet, 
plants with healthy root 
action (this is the main 
point) treated rationally, 
seldom fail to produce 
a splendid show. Fre¬ 
quent pinching, at least 
for the erect growing 
kinds, is a sine qud 
non if a fine head of 
bloom is required. I 
have hardly lost a bud 
this si ason, with the ex¬ 
ception of one plant of 
a delicate variety, which 
I allowed to come into 
bloom too soon. A plant 
of Wane of Life in a 
7-in. pot is now carry¬ 
ing nearly, if not quite, 
200 expanded blooms 
and buds on the point of 
opening.—B. C. R. 

Fuchsias. -Flowers 
drop from Fuchsias 
through drought at the 
roots, excessive beat, 
and a close confined at¬ 
mosphere. Yours have 
no doubt suffered from 
the two former causes, 
as the dropping of 
blooms during the re¬ 
cent hot weather was 
very general No doubt 
you find now less 
cause for complaint. 
In very hot weather 
when the sides of the 
pots are exposed to the 
sun and the roots become 
soorched, it is well to 
drop the pots into others 
two sizes larger and 
fill in round with Moss 
or sand. That exercises 
a very beneficial influ¬ 
ence upon the roots. 

5379. — Treatment of Hydrangeas.— 
Your plants would in all probability have 
flowered, had you not coddled them so much. 
They should not have been shaded, but fully ex¬ 
posed to sun and air. Set them at once in the 
open air, but not all at once in the full sun, as 
they have been shaded. Put them where they 
are screened from the midday sun until the 
latter end of August, when they should be 
placed in the full sun to mature the wood. 
Winter them in a cool house or in a frame, and 
about the end of February cut back the main 
shoots, leaving about four eyes at the base of it. 
When the plants are fairly started into growth 
shift into 6 in. pots, and when these become full 
of roots shift into a size larger. Give them a 
light position and plenty of air until the be¬ 
ginning of June and then place them in the open 
air in a sunny place, watering freely in hot 
weather.—J. C. 

5393.—Treatment of Stapeliaa. — Of 
all the plants that grow none enjoy the sun 
more than these. To get them to bloom they 
must be subjected to its full influence through¬ 
out the summer, placing them dose to the glass 
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where they are not in any wav shaded. See 
that the drainage is perfect, and pot in sandy 
loam, mixing with it a good portion of powdered 
brick. Give no water during the winter, but in 
hot weather keep the soil moist, and when the 
pots are full of roots a little weak manure water 
may be given.—C. 

5389.— Geranium Blooms Wither¬ 
ing?. —It is difficult to assign a cause for the 
buds refusing to expand, the plant being as you 
say in a healthy condition. Place it in the open 
air for a time. We should imagine that it 
hardly gets enough air.—G. B. 

5352.—Propagating Geraniums and 
Fuchsias. —Geraniums are easily propagated 
by inserting the cuttings in the open border in 
June, July, and August, potting them early in 
September. Fuchsias are propagated from 
young juicy cuttings which are best obtainable 
during the spring months before the plants show 
for bloom. Having no glass accommodation you 
may strike them in the dwelling as follows : 
Fill a 4£-in. pot half full of drainage, then fill up 
with good mould to within 1 in. of the rim, 
finishing off with silver sand and quite filling 
the pot. Cut the shoots to a joint, divesting 
them of the lower pair of leaves, insert them 
firmly, water gently, and place the pot in 
another two sizes larger and cover with a pane 
of glass. This makes a capital propagating 
frame for window gardeners, and seeds may be 
raised in just the same manner, substituting 
sandy soil for the silver sand.—J. C. B. 

5346.—Tuberoses.— Owing to some error 
in the treatment the bulbs have failed to start 
well. When potted they should be plunged up 
to the rims of the pots, so that scarcely any 
water is needed until growth has fairly com¬ 
menced. When potted in spring the best place 
for them until well in growth is a cold frame in 
a shady situation, as there the compost is not 
so liable to dry out.—C. B. 

5357.— Greenhouse Daphnes.— These 
do not require pruning, as they naturally 
assume a compact, Bhrubby habit. They arc cool 
greenhouse shrubs, merely requiring shelter 
from frost and the protection of glass whilst mak- 
ingtheir growth, enjoyingexposure, inasheltered 
situation in the open air, from August to October. 
Do not shift often, they like to bo rather root- 
bound, but feed liberally with soot or guano 
water whilst they are making their growth.— 
J. C. B. 

5433.—Plants In Shady Greenhouse.— 
Tho house in question is far too shady for Roses. 
Camellias should thrive there, and so would many 
kinds of foliage plants, such as Palms, notably 
Chamserops cxcelsa, Rhapis flabelliformis, 
Dracrcna congesta and rubra, and Aspidistra 
lurida variegata. Good kinds of Ferns consist of 
Asplenium bulbiferum, Ptoris serrulata cristata, 
arguts, and scaberrula, Platyloma falcata, 
Adiantum pedatum, Onychium japonicum, and 
Adiantum cuneatum. Perhaps you keep your 
house a little too close in early winter, thereby 
causing tho Camellia buds to drop. If the plants 
are healthy they should not cast their buds. See, 
too, that the border does not get too dry, and be 
careful not to overheat, especially at night.— 
J. C. B. 


FRUIT. 

The Wlnesour Plum. —This Plum de¬ 
serves more favour than is commonly extended 
to it in these days, but it was ence a great 
favourite with thoso who had the oversight of 
the kitchen department. It is hardy, bears 
well, and for cooking generally is superior to 
any of ihe recent introductions that I have 
met with. The Diamond, which is about three 
times its size, when cooked does not equal it in 
flavour, and, like Goliath, must give in when 
matched against its diminutive rival. 

Moss on Fruit Trees. —This may arise 
from sluggish root action,. induced either by 
too much water being held in the soil, reducing 
its temperature or it may be due to poverty or, 
in some instances, both causes combined. It is 
therefore important before any remedial measures 
are taken to ascertain the cause, otherwise we 
should be working in the dark. The soil, if wet, 
must be drained, poor exhausted land must be 
manured, and a good dressing of the latter will 
do a great deal of good to many of the old Apple, 


Pear, Plum, and other fruit trees that have 
ceased to make a reasonable annual growth. 
The best way of applying manure to such trees 
is to remove tho surface soil. Apply a good 
layer of farmyard manure, and then return the 
soil. This way of helping old fruit trees ought 
to be adopted oftener than it is. Another opera¬ 
tion of a renovating character should be em¬ 
ployed in connection with the top-dressing, viz., 
scarifying the trunk and the thick branches in 
order to dislodge the Moss and Lichen, and then 
on the finest damp, calm day, or any time when 
the trees are damp, dust them all over with 
newly-slaked lime, and follow up the lime dust¬ 
ing for two or three years, or as long as it may 
be necessary to bring the trees back to perfect 
health, and if there be any trees that cannot be 
improved by these or other remedial measures, 
cut them down; they are cumberers of the 
ground, and should not be permitted to exist. 

Youngr v. Old Fruit Trees.— Scarcely 
anybody plants as many fruit trees as they 
ought to do, especially of Apples, Pears, and 
Plums. Young trees are cheap enough, and if 
rightly managed grow into money. There cannot 
be a greater mistake than to wait, as most 
people do, till the old tree dies before a young 
tree is ordered from the nursery, when it might 
just as easily have been in a bearing condition, 
waiting to take the vacant place on wall or 
elsewhere as required. Besides, young trees 
are all the better for being transplanted once 
before being planted out finally; indeed, on 
some soils if lifted a second or third time in 
order to secure a network of fibrous roots near 
the surface, a very considerable advantage will 
be gained. But one of the chief reasons why I 
urge all to be continually planting young trees 
and grubbing up old ones is, the former bear eo 
muon better in adverse seasons. Old trees are 
of no use when the pinch comes. In a verj r 
favourable time they bear a lot of inferior fruit 
that is hardly worth gathering, but always after 
such a season there comes a weary waiting time, 
when nothing is brought forth but leaves, and 
these even are small and w r eak. If we are to 
hold our own in fruit growing in competition 
with foreigners it must be made more of a 
business than it is, and we must plant and grub 
up continually. Of course to obtain the best 
results the right kinds must be planted to suit 
each district, and this is a matter that merits, 
and will probably receive more attention than 
has hitherto been given to it.—H. R. 

Apples on the Paradise Stock.—I need 
scarcely enumerate the advantages of planting 
this class of fruits in gardens of all kinds, more 
especially in those of limited extent. Even a 
good selection of kinds for various seasons may 
be accommodated in the smallest of gardens, for 
if kept closely spurred in they may be planted as 
closely as Gooseberry or Currant bushes and kept 
down to nearly the same size. A row of trees as 
a background to central flow er borders, or as an 
avenue through the kitchen garden, would prove 
a profitable investment. Tho flowers in spring 
and fruits in summer and autumn would hold 
their own against any ribbon border inexistence. 
Abundanoeof wholesome fruits would be secured 
from positions that are in many instances pro¬ 
ducing nothing. There is no good reason why 
we need import such quantities of hardy fruits 
as we do, as I feel confident that all our wants 
might be supplied at home, and amongst the 
first considerations of consumers should be to 
see if they cannot at least partially supply 
their own wants. A few dwarf Apple trees on 
the true Paradise stock as single specimens on 
Grass or as centres to beds might bo tried in 
even the smallest of gardens.—J. G. 


Moss Mulohing of Pot Plants.—For 
want of a better name we have given this to a 
practice that we have recently introduced into 
our greenhouse department. Some time about 
the 1st of January one of our young men sug¬ 
gested mulching with Moss (Sphagnum) a lot of 
Roses grown in 7-in. pots that had become 
somewhat exhausted by being forced for flowers 
for the holidays. Believing the idea to be a 
good one, I at once had a lot of nearly 3000 
plants so mulched, mixing, however, with the 
Moss a good portion of bone-dust, perhaps one 
part weight of bone-dust to thirty of Moss. In 
two weeks the effect began to be easily per¬ 
ceived on all the Roses that had been so mulched, 


and without shifting they were carried through 
until May with the most satisfactory results, 
many of the plants having by that time attained 
a height of 4 ft. and 5 ft., and though they had 
bloomed profusely during a period of nearly six 
months, were in the most perfect health and 
vigour. Believing that if this system 
proved so satisfactory in a plant re¬ 
quiring such careful handling as the 

Rose, that doubtless it would do well 
with many other plants, wo at once, almost 
without exception, adopted the Moss and bone 
mulch on nearly every plant cultivated, w hether 
planted in borders or grown in pots, and the 
result, without a single exception, has been in 
the highest degree satisfactory. Among the 
lants so treated • are Azaleas,*;Begonias, Gala- 
iums, Carnations, Crotons, Dracaenas, Eucharia, 
Gloxinias, Palms, Pandanus, Poinsettias, Primu¬ 
las, Roses, hothouse Grape Vines, and hundreds 
of other kinds. All plants are mulched as soon 
as we can reach them, from 3-in. pots upwards. 
In strong growing plants the roots can be seen 
striking upwards into the mulch in four or five 
days after it is put on, ana in nearly all cases 
within two weeks. One great advantage is that 
by this system plants can be grown as large and 
fine in a 4-in. pot as in a 6-in. pot without the 
mulch, for the reason that the plant is now fed 
by the Moss and bone from the surface of the 
pot—the best feeding point, as most cultivators 
of experience now believe. Another advantage 
of the mulching system is its great saving of 
labour, for it just takes about one-fourth of the 
time to mulch the surface of a pot as it does to 
shift it. Another, its saving of watering—the 
Moss acts as a sponge, retaining and giving out 
the moisture to the plant just as it is wanted. 
Another, that it crowds down all weeds, and 
does away w ith the necessity of stirring the 
soil in the pots or borders. Another and most 
important advantage to us who are packers is, 
that it lightens the weight of our goods by one- 
half—that is, we get as large a plant with half 
the soil. In my practice of thirty years I have 
never seen a method of culture that I believe 
to be of such importance ; hundreds who have 
visited us this season have been equally im¬ 
pressed with its value, for tho “ proof of the 
pudding” is most apparent in its results. We 
have used already over twenty team-loads of 
Moss and about 1 ton of bone-dust, but never 
before have we made an investment that has 
been so satisfactory. Window plants are bene¬ 
fited in tho same way. —Peter Henderson, 
in Gardeners Monthly . 


VEGETABLES. 


H<?w to Store and Keep Potatoes. 
—It is a matter of no small importance to the 
cultivator to be able to keep his crop of Pota¬ 
toes in good condition through our long winters, 
and present them free from blemish or mildew 
in tho spring. A well-kept Potato brings three 
or four times its value in the market in early 
spring than the same stock will if sold in tho 
autumn, paying an extra profit over and above 
the cost of storing, handling, and care required. 
Of the three methods of storing in general use 
each has its champions. They are—storing in 
barrels, bins, or heaps or pits. The advantages 
of placing in barrels are, they can be easily 
handled, do not suffer from abrasion, can be 
readily looked over, and if disease presents it¬ 
self, it can be checked or removed. When 
thousands of bushels are raised on one farm, 
this method cannot be followed on account of 
the time and expense involved. Bins are largely 
used by our fore-handed cultivators, especially 
those near largo cities, as the tubers can at any 
time be reached and got ready for market. A dry, 
cool, well-ventilated cellar, with the light ex¬ 
cluded, is the best place to store Potatoes. It 
has been found very advantageous in preventing 
decay to sprinkle lime in the barrels or bins at 
the rate, say, of one pound to each barrel. It 
acts as an absorbent and neutralises the earthy 
odours, thus directly acting as a preventive of 
decay to the tubers. The importance of ex¬ 
cluding light from Potatoes, and keeping them 
as coo! aB possible, cannot be over-estimated 
as a means of preserving the crop.— American 
Paper. 

Hollow-stalked Celery.—I have always 
found that hollow stalks in Celery is a peculiarity 
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of strain, and not of culture. Any good kind 
will not show that undesirable feature, but only 
coarse, common sorts such as are quito unworthy of 
culture. One of the very best white kinds is 
the Incomparable Dwarf White, always very 
firm and solid, and Williams' Matchless is a 
solid taller kind. Of rod Celeries, the Leicester 
Red is a first-rate sort, very firm, solid, and 
crisp, and perhaps the finest of tho coloured 
kinds is the Sulham Prize, in colour pink, and 
very firm and solid.—A. 

539G.— Vegetable Marrows Barren.— 
Vegetable Marrow plants are not now requiring 
bottom heat. The earth and air are amply 
warm enough, and indeed almost too warm. Wo 
find Marrows doing remarkably well on a big 
heap of soil, but badly on the flat ground where 
there is less depth of soil. The great heat may 
have been productive of too robust growth so 
far, but with its decline, and also the reduction 
of strength in the plants, fruit should come in 
abundance. We have never met with a plant 
of the Vegetable Marrow that was solely male, 
and think that with patience you will find an 
abundant supply of Marrows presently.—A. D. 

6134.— Vegetable Marrows not Fruiting. — 

Your case seems to be identical with that replied to 
above, and we can give no further explanation. The 
complaint is a most uuusual one. It must be the pro¬ 
duce either of an exceptional season or of exceptional 
culture.—A. D. 

r>425.—Vegetable Marrows Rotting off.—Per¬ 
haps your Marrows are too well watered, and thus the 
rotting off complained of. Marrow roots run very wide, 
and to reach them water given a yard from the stem 
may be more efficacious, whilst If applied near the stein 
it is most likely to induce gumming or rot. A t» p dress¬ 
ing of manure is often much more useful than watering. 
-A. I). 

6353. -Cucumbers " Beaked." -Your Cucumbers 
come “ beaked’’chiefly because the roots are told ami 
the fruit are in heat. Tender and True is a tender kind, 
and does best in a house where the fruit can depend 
from the roof. Telegraph is hardier and as a rule a 
better kind for ordluary work.—A. D. 


FLOWERS OF THE WEEK. 

Oriental Poppies. —From Crosby Court, 
Northallerton, wo have a fine crimson Oriental 
Poppy, a kind which Mr. Bell tells us he 
obtained a dozen years ago from a packet of 
seed of French origin. It differs from the 
Poppies generally grown, its flowers and leaves 
rowing more erect and robust. It is a very 
esirable plant for shrubbery borders, as when 
seen in full flowor it is dazzling in the extreme. 
It flowers twice during tho soaaon, viz., in June 
and August. 

Striped York and Lancaster Rose. 
We have received fine blooms of this excellent 
old Rose. In its bud state it is delightful, and 
when it is fully expanded its large single striped 
blossoms make a grand show. We nave seen 
this Rose completely covering a largo specimen 
Holly, in which position it was extremely 
handsome. In the rage for double flowers 
many of the fine old climbling Roses have 
been pushed aside, but it is quite time 
they were brought to the front again. 

Nasturtium Empress of India.— 
This is the name of a dwarf Nasturtium of the 
Tom Thumb type shortly to be sent out by 
Messrs. Carter & Co. They have sent us 
blooms of it, which aro of a dark crimson 
colour, and tho leaves are small and bluish- 
green. In habit the plant is said to be perfect, 
and it will no doubt find its way into a good 
many gardens next summer. 

Oalliopsis Drummond! and Xeran- 
themums. —Mr. Whitehouse, Ditton, near 
Maidstone, who sends us blooms of these fine 
annuals, says : “I enclose Borne specimens of 
Calliopsis Drummondi for notico in your list of 
flowers in bloom. Your idea of noticing them 
in this way seems likely to be very helpful to 
amateurs, who are often quite ignorant of even 
the look of some of tho most easily grown 
flowers. This Calliopsis I raised in pots and 
planted out in beds, where it makes a bright 
show of colour. One or two plants of it intro¬ 
duced in window boxes on the north-west side 
of the house look very well, and the blooms are 
larger there than in the beds. I send also some 
blooms of the Grass Lagurus ovatus. I find it 
makes a particularly pretty edging to a bed df 
pink Petunias, each plant planted separately 
when taken from the pot in which the seed was 
■own; Xeran them urns (of which I send some 
purple and white), and dwarf Marigold.” Both 
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the above are excellent plants, easily grown, 
the Calliopsis bearing bright golden flowers and 
the Xeranthemums white ana purple blossoms, 
which may be cut aud dried in autumn like 
Everlasting flowers. 

Annuals. —From a lady residing in a manu¬ 
facturing district of Halifax we Have received a 
very well grown lot of annuals, which show 
that those even in towns may enjoy bright and 
gay flowers during the year. Amongst other 
things there is a fine spike of flesh-coloured 
Stock, beautiful blooms of Crown Daisies, an¬ 
nual Chrysanthemums, and Phlox Drummondi; 
also bunches of the pretty Leptosiphon hybrid us 
and the blue Cornflower ; seedling Lobelias are 
also good, and several sprays of Clarkias, 
Nemophilas, Linnms, Ac. All these were raised 
from Beeds in spring, cost little, and yet make a 
fine display all through the summer, as well as 
afford plenty of flowers for cutting. 

Sparaxis puloherrima.— This is a noble 
plant for a warm, sheltered garden. We have 
spikes of it 5 ft. or 6 ft. long from Jersey, each 
bearing numerous pendent flowers varying from 
deep crimson to delioate rose. It requires a 
warm, deep, moist, sandy soil. In all southern 
counties it may be grown to perfection. 

Ths Rigid Sunflower (Heliauthus rigi* 
du8).—We have fine, showy blooms of this 
perennial Sunflower of a pleasing, golden 
yellow colour, aud devoid of that formality 
found in most of the Sunflowers. It grows 
about 3 ft. high, aud will succeed in almost any 
position or soil. 


TOWN GARDENING. 

HINTS ON PLANTING TREES. 

So many failures occur in the planting of 
trees and shrubs in towns, and the 
demand for something of the sort is now so 
great (and properly so ; we should bo glad to 
see five or six times the area of parks and open 
spaces, and ten or twenty times the number of 
trees planted that now exist), that we think a 
few remarks, the result of practical experience, 
which we only wish was larger, will be useful. 

The first thing to consider is what kinds of 
trees will succeed best and withstand the 
smoky air. Without doubt the best tree for 
town planting is the Plane; we cannot say why, 
but it certainly is so, though its leaves arc 
neither very large nor smootn. Next, taking 
them in the order of their suitability, are the 
Lime tree, the Maple (Acer platanoides and 
A. monspessulanum being about the best varie¬ 
ties), the Fig (Ficus), the dopble American 
Cherry, and the Elderberry tree, though this is 
rather a shrub than a tree, and not very orna¬ 
mental either. We believe that some of the 
varieties of the Poplar, Aspen, and Abele 
family would do well in many situations, bat 
we have not been ablo to give them a fair trial 
as yot. 

Now for the time and mode of planting. The 
best time for planting trees in towns is not in 
the autumn, as is done in country places, but 
in the spring, just when the trees are starting 
into growth; for the winter is such a fearful 
ordeal to all vegetation, especially when the 
poor things have just been removed from 
the sweet country air, that unless some¬ 
what inured to their new and unfavourable sur¬ 
roundings, and unless the trees have some hold 
of the ground before the severe weather comes, 
it is apt to go hard with them. Now by plant¬ 
ing in spring the shock is not so great, as the 
air in summer, as we have so often remarked, is 
infinitely purer than in winter, and the sunshine, 

I Ac., and frequent waterings they may have, all 
tend to make the change not so great as it would 
be if removed in autumn. 

One of the great reasons why autumn planting 
is so successful under ordinary circumstances is 
that the ground in October still retains a 
quantity of the heat imparted to it during the 
summer, which promotes root growth while the 
cool air above checks any excitement in the 
branches; but we must remember that the 
temperature of the air even is some degrees 
higher in London or any large town than in the 
country, and the difference of temperature of the 
•oil, Ao., is still greater, for the ground being to 
•o great an extent covered with houses, in whioh 


fires are always burning, cannot become pene¬ 
trated by frost and cola as it is in the country ; 
besides the great amount of drainage, Ao., 
which causes the soil to be much drier and 
therefore warmer. Therefore, for many reasons, 
and also because experience shows it is the 
correct plan, plant in spring, and we should say 
that May was the best month, though the end 
of April might be as good. 

Now, let us consider how to plant. We 
would say, in the first place, do not trust to the 
soil in a London street, or that of any large town. 

E ven i f the soil itself were pretty fair. the very fact 
of its having been shut out from the action of 
the sun ana air by paving-stones and flags for 
years, as is generally the case, will have ren¬ 
dered it utterly unwholesome, at least on the 
surface, and the subsoil iB not of much use. It 
will also have been rammed aud beaten into a 
hard and caked condition by the constant traffic, 
which no amount of working can bring into a 
wholesome state. Manure is inadmissible for 
trees, as it causes a soft and rank growth which 
does more harm than good. So that on the 
principle “ that if a thing is worth doing at all, 
it is worth doing well,” which we always follow 
and recommend, by far the best plan is to bring 
some nice fresh loam from the country; just 
enough to each tree to start it will do, say a 
cart-load or a “ yard ” to each, but if you can 
give more, do so. The loam, if pretty good, 
will do by itself, but if anything is needed to 
give it richness, use a little leaf mould. 

Dig the hole for each tree as wide as you can- 
depth is not of so much importance; 5 ft. is 
sufficient—and we think it best to make a pretty 
hard bottom by ramming in 1 ft. or more of 

f 'ravel, for tap roots should be prevented, or at 
east checked. If you must use any of the old 
soil, work it up well, aud we should recom¬ 
mend its having Been excavated some time pre¬ 
viously and turned over frequently in heaps 
exposed to frost or sun. Use this more round 
the sides of the hole, which should be certainly 
6 ft. in diameter, and as much larger as possible, 
and use the fresh stuff round the roots of the tree. 
Make the soil firm, and leave a hole for tho tree. 
These should be strong saplings of 6 or 8 ft. high, 
but we do not recommend their beiDg ranch 
larger, as the check is sometimes fatal to large 
trees. They should have been grown in a rather 
exposed situation or district, so as to be very 
tough and hardy in constitution. It is bettor, 
too, to have trees that have been transplanted 
frequently, and they should not have been in 
their last situation too long, so that any large 
roots have to bo cut in lifting. It would per¬ 
haps be advisable to have cut round the roots, 
doing half at a time, the two previous years, 
and the trees should be lifted and planted again 
with as large a ball of roots and earth as pos¬ 
sible left undisturbed. 

All these points will teiL Plant firmly of 
course, but leave the surface a little rough, and 
not trodden more than is neceasary. Now, if 
it can possibly be managed, do not shut out tho 
roots from the healthy influences of the tun and 
air, but leave the soil exposed for as large a 
space as possible, and put a light iron or wooden 
railing round to keep off enemies or intruders. 

A space at least 5 ft. or 6 ft. in diameter should 
be left and railed in in this manner. It is 
scarcely necessary to say that the tree should 
be planted high, and the soil made to slope 
gently down all round. 

Watering should be attended to, for the trees, 
especially if planted on a prepared and drained 
station as described, will need more than the 
natural supply in dry weather—more than they 
would need in a country place. Yet not too 
much must be given, and an experienced man 
should be permanently employed where a num¬ 
ber of trees have to be attended to, to see that 
they are kept in a proper state and condition of 
soil, Ac. The trees would be greatly benefited 
by a good showering from a hose-pipe over the 
foliage every morning early, or evening, in hot 
or dusty weather, especially for the first year, 
and, indeed, during all the years of their life. 

A judicious pruning out of all dead branches, 

Ac , and stopping of any long coarse shoots, 
should be regularly persevered in. 

In the case of planting in parks, gardens, or 
any open, unpaved situations, of course so 
much care need not be taken ; and if the ground 
has been uncovered by paving, houses, or any¬ 
thing of that sort, as in the case of market or 
private gardens, Ac., the soil may be found in 
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such a good condition that little or no freeh or 
virgin soil need be employed. But we should 
always prefer to use a little fresh stuff (loam) 
just to start the trees, and on the surface, as, 
even if we leave the fact of even suburban soil 
being always more or less impregnated with 
soot, Ac., yet any soil that has been worked, 
manured, and heavily cropped for a number of 
years, as a market-garden would be, is nothing 
like so suitable for the growth of trees or 
shrubs, even if in “ good heart,” as the farmers 
say, as pure and unadulterated natural loam. 
But always leave the ground for a few feet 
round each tree as free and open as possible— 
grass does no barm—but do not put gravel, or 
anything that is likely to be trampled down, 
and if there is any danger of many footsteps, 
put a railing or other protection round, at least, 
for the first few years, until the tree gets well 
established. 

The above remarks on planting apply equally 
well to the treatment of shrubs as trees, only 
on a smaller scale. One or two good wheel¬ 
barrows of loam will be sufficient for a shrub. 
Plant in spring, and syringe the plants freely in 
bright weather. B. C. R. 


Potting: Boil. — Amateurs often labour 
under two impressions about potting soils that 
are quite opposite, and both are erroneous ; one 
is to suppose that pot plants generally can be 
made to grow in any sort of material ; the 
other is an idea that unless the best loam is 
available, it is useless attempting the cultiva¬ 
tion of many subjects ; and frequently expend 
considerable sums in getting it from long dis¬ 
tances, when they have plenty near at hand 
that would answer all ordinary purposes. If 
the soil be free from mineral impregnations 
(iron in particular), wherever the turf is com¬ 
posed of close, moderate'y fine Grass that has 
lain for some years, it may be reasonably ex¬ 
pected to answer ; it should not be dug more 
than 3 in. in thickness, so that it may be 
thoroughly permeated by the roots of the 
Grass, as the mechanical influence of these root 
'fibres, in keeping the soil in a porous, open con¬ 
dition congenial to the plants which are to be 
grown in it, is of equal importance to the chemi¬ 
cal elements contained in the soil. Autumn is 
the beet time of the year for getting it, as the 
roots of the Grasses are at that season the most 
abundant, and have attained a tough, matured 
state which enables them to last, or in garden¬ 
ing parlance, to wear well. It should be stacked 
up in the open air in a heap ridge fashion, so as 
to throw off the rains, laying the Grass side 
downwards. Where, as with most amateurs, it 
has to bo used for many species of plants, some 
needing a little manure, others a good deal, it 
is better not to mix any with it at the time of 
stacking it, as when it is prepared for use, 
manure more or less, according to the require¬ 
ments of the subjects to be grown, can be 
added. In respect to peat soil it is somewhat 
different; for plants that absolutely require soil 
of this nature it is necessary to procure it of a 
sufficiently open description, such as obtainable 
from high-lying ground where Grass and Ferns 
grow freely ; and not either the soft boggy stuff 
with almost the consistency of putty, or that 
of a hard imperious nature generally met with 
where the strong varieties of British Heaths 
grow. Both of these latter are to be avoided ; 
the former is totally unfit for anything but Rho¬ 
dodendrons, or other hardy shrubs, and the 
latter is usually poor, and even when well mixed 
with sand not well calculated for the roots of 
tender plants. Peat may generally be du 
somewhat thicker than loam, but, like it, shoulu 
be stacked up out-of-doors, where it is much 
better than under cover, except for so long as is 
requisite to dry it sufficiently for use. No more 
soil, either peat or loam, should be got in at 
once than is necessary to last for a year, as after 
that time deterioration takes place by the de¬ 
composition of the fibres. Leaf-mould should 
also be procured to mix with the loam for Pri¬ 
mulas, Cinerarias, and similar subjects, and it 
should in every case be well decomposed and be 
sifted through a fine sieve before being used; with 
the above, some well-rotted manure, silver sand, 
and Sphagnum Moss, amateurs will find that 
they have got all that is needful in the way 
of soil for whatever class of plants they may 
ohoose to cultivate. 


5378.-House for Wintering Plants. 

-A simple frame should suffice wherein to 
winter cuttings of Geraniums, Fuchsias, Ac., 
but should have at least a small brick flue or 
one large or two small hot-water pipes running 
through it to exclude frost and damp. An or¬ 
dinary frame of two lights each, 6 ft. by 4 ft., 
and made of stout wood without open crevice 
will do well to winter these things in if the 
season be not too severe or too damp. It is 
when bad winters come that some heating 
power becomes absolutely essentia), and damp 
is more dangerous than frost to cuttings. A 
frame elevated on brick-work or concrete, and 
having a trellis floor or false bottom some 15 in. 
from the earth, will leave space for the lamp to 
be placed beneath, and this with the aid of 
plenty of covering will help to exclude severe 
frosts. Still better would be a small boiler and 
a hot-water pipe run either beneath the floor or 
above the plants and near to the glass.—A. D. 

5395.—Mowing Machine for Sloping 
Banks. —We have no difficulty whatever in 
mowing sloping banks with an ordinary 
machine, provided we mow regularly and keep 
the grass very close. We have Green’s 14-in. 
and Barnard, Bishop, and Barnard’s 20 in., and 
can mow sloping banks equally well with either, 
but we prefer tne smaller one as being easier 
to drive, and we can mow any banks that we 
can walk along horizontally, but it requires two 
strong men to perform the operation, for being 
in such an awkward position the two have no 
more power than one would have on level 
ground. There must be one to draw the ma¬ 
chine and another to hold the handles, let it be 
ever so small, otherwise it would slide down 
the embankment. Our small machine, having 
driving gear only on one side,it will cut the grass 
in the angles at the bottom of the banks quite 
olean, which cannot be done with a machine 
that drives on both sides.—0. P. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


-We cut a slope 20 ft. high, though not so 

steep as “ P. M. C’s.,” with the 10 in. Archi¬ 
medean (Gurson’s) Mowing Machine, which I 
am told is the only machine that will do so. It 
is let down and pulled up by a rope, without 
any grass box, and can do 15 yds. in length in 
a quarter of an hour.—W. G. 

5399.— Aspect for Greenhouse.— We 
think that you would get the greatest amount 
of satisfaction by erecting the glasshouse in the 
sunny situation. Very few plants, with the 
exception of Ferns and Mosses, will thrive where 
the sun cannot come. As to flowers, you would 
have to go without them. Such a shady house 
would, however, make a capital place for the 
culture of the many half-hardy Ferns, and need 
not be heated.—J. C. 

-Unless you would be satisfied to grow 

little but Ferns, a house without any sun would 
be of little use. No amount of fire heat can make 
up for the want of the glorious and life-giving 
sun, and very few, if any, flowering plants will 
do any good without it. Nevertheless, a shady 
house is very useful in summer, especially in 
conjunction with another that enjoys a fair 
amount of sun heat.—B. C. R. 

5293.— Sinking’ a Well.— If the soil be 
soft, and water can be reached within a short 
distance of the surface, the pipes can be driven 
with a beetle or sledge hammer ; but, speaking 
generally, it would be a failure. I had never 
tried the experiment myself, but ac " J. E. W.’s” 


request was determined to try before answer* 
ing—thus the delay. I may say here that a 
friend of mine has driven one in that way in 
his garden, and obtained a plentiful supply of 
water at a depth of 12 ft. through a clay soil. 
Now, I set to work in my garden, which is a 
hard gravel sub-soil, with beetle and sledge 
and two men. All went well until 7 ft. was 
reached, then neither beetle or sledge made any 
impression on the pipes, except to split the caps 
as fast as we secured them on. Now, there¬ 
fore, I think there is no chance of success with 
out a proper machine for driving, which, I fear, 
would be too expensive, unless several wells 
were to be sunk, in which case it would pay to 
make one, the cost of which, I think, would be 
about £5. Messrs. Le Grand and Sueltiff, 100, 
Bunhill Row, lend a driving apparatus free of 


charge, if pumps and pipes are purchased of 
them. It will, therefore, be seen that my asser¬ 
tion is correct, viz., that a tube-well can be 
driven at about a twentieth part of cost and 
time of one sunk in the ordinary way.—H arry 
Knight. 

5378.—House for Wintering: Plants. 

—It is generally admitted that a low span- 
roofed house is the most economical and best 
form of structure for this or most other pur¬ 
poses. Twenty ft. long by 12 ft. wide is a very 
useful size. The bouse should run from north 
to south if possible; pitch of roof 35° or 40°, 
which will give a length of rafter of 7 ft. 6 in. 
or 8 ft. Door at one end, with 2 ft. or 2-ft. 6- 
in. pathway up the centre. If the ridge plate 
is 7 ft. high from path, the stageB on each side 
may be 2 ft. high, or nearly, and this will leave 
you nice room for piping to run round and 
plants to stand. If above ground, eight courses 
of brickwork (9 in ), with a 5 x 2, or 6 x 3 wall 
plate on top will give a good foundation. About 
2000 bricks will be required for this, and to run 
a 4$-in. wall up each side of path to form a stage; 
this may be filled up with earth or rubbish and 
concreted, or ashes will do very well. Sa*-h-bars 
(rafters), 3 x 1£ in., placed 1 ft. or 15 in. apart, 
and 15-in. or 18-in. panes will do well. Put two 
ventilators, about 1 ft. wide in apex of roof, and 
two more inbrickwork at each side, opening on 
to the pipes. The house may be partially or 
wholly sunk, thereby saving the expense of so 
much brickwork ; or, if a movable structure is 
wanted, drive charred posts (4x4 in.) about 4 
ft. apart, and mortice these into the wall plate, 
using planking for the sides, and screwing on all 
the bars, Ac., so as to take to pieces easily. 
This will be much cheaper than the brickwork. 
Helliwell’s system of glazing without putty, by 
means of horizontal bars and metal clips, would 
still more simplify matters. This system 
answers well. Here is a rough calculation of 
cost of house, with sash-bars, Ac., as above, but 
prices vary, according to the district, so this 
can only be regarded as approximate : Forty 
8-ffc. sash-bars, 320 ft. at 2a., £2 13s. 4d. ; 70 
ft., 5 x 3, wall-plate at 4d., and 32 ft. rafters, 

3 by 2, for ends, Ac., £1 12s. ; 320 ft. 21-o& 
glass for roof, and about 100 ft. for ends, at 2d., 
£3 10s. ; 2000 bricks, £4; mortar, Ac., 
10s. ; paint and putty, 10s. ; door, Ac., 5s- 
Total, £13 0i. 4d. This is, of course, exclusive 
of labour, which would about double the cost 
if all had to be paid for. The heating apparatus, 
with one ring of 4-in. pipe all round, would 
cost about £5 or £6 in addition to above. Shall 
be glad to give more particulars if desired.— 
B. C. R. 

5432.—Heating Small Greenhouse.— 
We can hardly advise you to utilise a cast iron 
box as a boiler unless it is stout, and calculated 
to resist the impact of flame and of the pres¬ 
sure of steam. A buret would not be a pleasant 
result. If, however, you think it strong 
enough, such a boiler if fixed within the house, 
but tne furnace without and not being fed from 
within, should alone when well heated suffice to 
keep frost out of a small greenhouse. In fixing 
piping to it you must insert the top or flow pipe 
in the npper side and at the highest point, al¬ 
lowing it to leave the boiler with a bend or 
elbow. Another return pipe must enter at the 
lowest part of the side of the boiler. You must 
be careful to make the joints secure. Iron 
cement is best for the purpose. The extreme 
bend of the flow pipe should be quite 12 in. 
above the level of the boiler, and at that point 
a h'»le must be drilled as vent hole. A small 
feeding cistern must also be connected with the 
boiler by a Bmall pipe.—A. D. 


-- As your house is a Bmall one we v on d 

recommend you to heat it with a brick flu'\ We 
think that a flue is better than hot water for a 
very Bmall structure, as when there is but a 
limited amount of piping the water is apt to 
boil out of the cistern or air pipe. Besides, in 
a flue furnace all kinds of cinders and rubbish 
from the dwelling can be burnt.—J. C. 

-The box mentioned would doubtless make 

a satisfactory boiler, though it would not be so 
effectual ana economical as a saddle or other 
boiler constructed for the purpose. Of course it 
has a lid, and this must be securely fastened 
and screwed down with white or red lead, Ac., 
■o as to be water-tight. A hole must be drilled 
through the top, and another in the side at the 
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bottom, into which the flow and return connect¬ 
ing pipes must be screwed. The 2-in. pipe 
would do for the heating medium 30 ft. or 40 ft. 
would be required to neat the house satisfac 
torily. The connections should be 1 in. or 
f-in. wrought tube. Set the boiler over any 
well constructed fireplace, and if the pipes have 
a proper rise and fall, and a tank ana air pipe 
are supplied, the apparatus should prove a 
success. —B C. R. 

6385.— Hardy Carnations and 
Fuchsias. --All the Tree Carnations with which 
I am acquainted will live out-of-doors here 
(near London) if a heap of ashes is placed round 
the collar of the plant in the autumn. Most 
Fuchsias will also live if put out early and 
treated as above. The following varieties, how¬ 
ever, I have proved to be hardy : Wane of Life, 
Daniel Lambert, Avalanche, Mrs. Marshall, 
Marquis of Bristol, Try Me Oh, and others. 1 
should not be afraid to trust any of the usual 
run of named Fuchsias out, and intend leaving 
a lot outside this year, taking care, however, to 
hate duplicates in the greenhouse.—B. C. R. 

6402.— Worms in Gardens —The kind 
of mischief wrought in gardens by worms 
resembles that produced by moles. Whilst 
performing a beneficial work they produce con¬ 
siderable soil eruptions, and thus whilst their 
good work is not visible, their bad work is very 
so. Still, worms may become a sad nuisance, 
as a hen they work freely on a seed bed or on 
lawns, or get into the soil of flower-pots; but 
amongst plants of large growth they do no 
barm. Where a special bother, a dressing of 
fine slaked lime or fresh soot sprinkled about 
thinly at night will soon cause them to retire 
sharply, and if followed up get rid of them en¬ 
tirely. 

6404. —Pansies Dyinff— - Probably you 
have given your plants too much rich manure, 
and this is not distributed evenly enough 
through the soil. For Pansies, unless ih< 
manure was very old and thoroughly rotten, 
in fact in a crumbling state, leaf-mould would 
be preferable. Even this would be better inti¬ 
mately mixed with the soil, and not in one solid 
bed. Have you any grubs or wireworm in the 
soil ? and was the bed made quite firm, as it 
should be? Many Pansies cannot endure hot 
sunshine, and should be grown where they are 
naturally, or can be artificially, shaded from 
the mid-day glare.—B. C. R. 

B ^ 3 l-~Soot Water for Plants.— To make good 
soot water use, say, a gallon of dry soot to five gallons 
of water, and stir well till the soot is thoroughly satu¬ 
rated, then leave to atand till clear. It wonld be ready 
for use next day. Any fresh soot added should alwa/s 
be well mixed or stirred in to enable the water to be¬ 
come clear before using.—A. D. 

6805. — Machine for Mowing B anka — 
l ean recommend the Pennsylvania aa a very good ma- 
<hjn e for mowing steep banka. At the recent Royal 
Agricultural Show at Derby, the slopes were cut by the 
Pennsylvania in the most satisfactory manner.—C has 
D Barrett. 

6403.—Fungus in 8oil—There is no more potent 
°f a “ kind * of tongus than powdered sulphur, 
? i 1 * objectionable to vegetable life. We 
would advise liberal dustings of sulphur and soot over 
the soil affected with the wood fungus, and it would do 
good to emp ,o y It over ieaf soU some time befoie using 
it in the future— A. D. * 

I Greenhouse- Coke stove 

in a greenhouse will require very careful management, 
rt lb ^ ie renaark »PP ,les to all other stoves placed 
inside the house Grapes may be grown in such a house 
without any fire heat at all. 1 f the house is not lane a 
paraffin lamp might do— E. H. * 

6426— Angelica— Angelica requires a deep, rich, 
moist soil and plenty of loom to grow. It t* quite 
hardy. The seeds may be sown now or in spring Any 
good seed-house will supply it— E. H. *’ 7 

6302—Worms In Peat Soil.- Dress the worm- 
infested soil with fresh, hot lime, and turn it over well 
mixJng it. The worms are perhaps the larva of’some 
weevil that feeds upon decajlug vegetable matter, and 
P®jjhags ka their present shape will not eat long tissue. 

5345— Qr afting Ash and Willow.-The Ash and 
Willow may be bu hied now, or any time when the bark 
works freely Grafting should be done in spring, unless 
•he Plant 1 earit g the stem can be brought near enough 
lor Inarching, when it ir ay be done at any time—K. H. 

v^,7“ Strawb t n l e8 not Fruiting.-Tliere are 
vaiioiis reasons why Straw! erries do not fruit. They 
may be the progeny of unfruitful plants; the land imy 
be too loose and rich, and the sirenglh be frittered away 
j V’t® es * growth ; or the frost may have de¬ 
stroyed the bloa.oms iu spring— R. H. 

u^iT 1 ? 188886 . 111 Black Currant*— The dhease 
«J£ n ti a 7L y c ? u *, ed a beetle or weevil depositing Its 
the . buds. Winter dressing the bushes with 
jSjJf 8 k-°k,- ‘2 the gallon of Gi.hunt Com- 

i ou d .(^bably be effective. Black Currants 
Mould occupy the dampest spot in the garden—E H 


6306— Vegetable Marrows Barren— stooping 
the shoots has prevented any fruit showing. Let them 
make shoots as long as they like, and there will be 
ple^tjnof fruit. These should never be stopped at all— 

5489— A. C.—Apply at any of the large seed houses. 

5490 — Begonia Weltonieneia— T. B. If—Pick 
off all the present blooms, and give it weak liquid 
manure twice a week. It will then be about right for 
> our show. 

6491— Blight on Rose Leaf— V. IT—It is evl- 
demly the effects of red spider. The roots should be 
well mulched and watered with liquid manure during 
hot weather, and the foliage should be syringed 
every evening. 

6492— Calceolarias and Ageratnms— How can 
the dwarf Ageratums be propagated I and when alsocaa 
Calceolaria cuttings be struck in boxes in greenhouse or 
in open border like Geranium cutting*?—A. L. W. 
[Ageratums may be struck now from cuttings inserted in 
sandy soil in a shady part of the greenhouse. Calceo¬ 
larias are best put in about October, placing them out-of- 
doors in pots or boxes till frosts set »n.j 

v °w? D8r ® B , and Lemons from Cuttings. 
-Will healthy cuttings of Orange and Lemon flower and 
fruit when large enough? or is grafting necessary?— 
M. A. C. B. [1 ou will hove to wait a long time for your 
cuttings to moke flowering plants. Grafting increases 
the vigour of the plant and saves much time.] 

6494— Oil Stoves for Greenhouses. —EcossaU. 
— A good oil stove would answer as well as anything (gas 
excepted) for a greenhouse o ft. by d ft. 

5495 -Tomato Guttings— f? w. Fox.—Take off 
points of the growing shoots 8 in. or 4 in. long, cut 
them just beneath a joint, and insert them in sandy 
soil under a bell-glass In a warm house or pit. 

6196— Veitch'8 Virginian Creeper— W. 5—If 
you procure a good plant now in a pot, you may plant it 
at once. If you do not have one in a pot, you must 
wait till antumn or spring. It will grow in any ordinary 
well drained soil. If you put a shovelful or two of 
manure round its roots at planting time, all the better. 

5*97—Geranium Flowers with Leaves at 
their Bases. — Black Douglas.—It is of common occur¬ 
rence for a flower-stalk of a zonal Pelargonium to bear 
a few small loaves at the top, from whence spring the 
flowers. 

6498— Red Spider in Greenhouse. -How can 
I get rid of red spider from a small span-roof greenhouse? 
A Peach tree growing up one side has lost most of its 
leaves, and several plants are ruined. It does not appear 
to have attacked the Vine* yet.—C. M. M. (Well sponge 
the plants with soap and water frequently, keep the 
greenhouse closed for a day when the s tin is powerful 
put over it a slight shade, and keep the inside saturated 
with watei • by means of the syringe ; not a particle must 
be allowed to get dry during the day. Every afternoon 
shut up early, and well syringe every part rf 'the house .] 
5499—Lilium auratum for Show—I am 

growing aome plants of this Lily for show They are 
about seven days late. How can I get them in time?— 
SALIC. [Place them in a close moist greenhouse, and 
keep them well syringed ivcrhead and watered at the 
roots. If you have no oreenhouse, put them in the 
warmest position available , and well syringe night and 
morning.] 

6600 — Mimulus— Jf. A. G .—None of the apeciea of 
Mimull are British plants, but one or two of them are 
sometimes found growing wild near some of the Scotch 
rivers. 

6601.- Old Asparagus Plants— Book .-Young 
plants planted iu March will give you far better results 
than old plants. If you are not going to do away with 
your old bed at present, you mi<ht take up the roots in 
winter and put them in a frame, and so get a few early 
heads out of them. 

6602—Apple Tree Blight— Jane Evans .-Syringe 
the trees with a mixture of paraffin oil and water at the 
rate of two wineglassfuls of oil to four gallons of water 
Keep well stirred while using. When the lews have 
fallen and the trees have been pruned, paint the old 
wood on which the blight occurs with neat paraffin oil 
or strong Gishurst Compound. 

6503— Sowing Columbines— J. ./.—Sow nowand 
yo» will get fairly strong plants for next year if you can 
afford them some slight protection in winter. The 
botanical name of the common Columbine is Aquiletria 
vulgaris. 

6504— Pruning Apple Trees.— New Brighton. 
—When your tree* have attained the dimensions you 
detire all that is needed Is to cut the young wood back 
to one or two eyes In order to form spurs. This may 
be done now or ia winter. 

not Ripening— Wm. Blotner — 
It is difficult to assign a reason for the fruit going in the 
way yours has. It Is by no means an uncommon 
occurrence, and It U probably owing to the non-ripening 
of the wood last antumn. 

6506. Cutting Hedges. —New Brighton .—You may 
cut your hedges at the end of the month or during 
Sept ember. 

56- .7—Lilium auratum. —Joseph Parkes.— Kindly 
send us a bloom. 

5503. -Artillery Plant—Cito-Pilea musensa. 

5509. -Insects on Potato. - W. C. G. - Your bite noire ia 
one of the common field bugs (Calocoris tripunctatus) 
This insect does not usually appear in such numbers aa 
they seem to have done with you. I should not think 
your Potato crop would be injured unless the haulm has 
been very mu h damaged. 

Names of Plants— ff. Thompson.— l, Tradescantia 
vittata ; 2, Hydrangea hortenais variegata; 3, Tusailago 
Petasites ; 4, Abutilon Thompsonl; 8, Citrua aurantiaca 
(Orange); 7, Camellia; 8, Myrtus communis (Myitle)- 
9, Saxifrage mmuniosa; 12, Arum (species); H, Ctn' 
tourea rai<usina; 14, Heliotrope; 16, Iresine- 10 

Mesembryanthemum corol/olium variegatum _1 

G. Maples.- 1, SUene Armeria; 2, Coreopsis linctoria- 
3, Bartonia aurea; 4, Kryaimum PeroflNkianum_ A ’ 


Jarrett .—Apparently a species of Cotoneaster.- 

C. E. F .—Athyrlum Fillx-fcemina, Aspldium Filix-mas. 

-/ted/em—(Bulb) Mirabiiis Jalapa. For the Rtatlce 

try a change of soil.- T. Whitaker.— 1, Diplacus Fttl- 

lonum; 2, Scabiosa; 3, Erica carnea; 4, E. ciliaris.- 

W. H. Allchin. —1, Spinca antefolla; 2, Crataegus 
Pyracantha; 3, Lathyrus bi floras; 4, Achillea Ptarmica. 
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QU ERI ES. 

Rules tor Correspondents.— All communica¬ 
tions for insertion should be clearly and concisely written 
on one side of the paper only and addressed to the Editor. 
Letters relating to business to the Publisher. The name 
and address of the sender is required, in addition to 
any nom de plume to be used in the paper. Answers to 
Queries should always bear the number and title of the 
query answered. In consequence of the large cir¬ 
culation of Gardening Illustrated, it is necessary 
to go to Press a long time before its publication There¬ 
fore, readers will see the impossibility of inserting their 
questions the week they are received, and they would 
greatly help us by sending them as early as possible in 
the preceding week. 

NAMING PLANTS.— Four plants, fruits, or flowers only 
can be named at one time, and this only when good 
specimens are sent. 

To the Trade—Nurserymen are requested to send 
copies of their catalogues to us aa soon as published. 

6510—Treatment of Orcbids.- I have lately come 
into possession of some Orchids, fume of which, such as 
Odontoglouums, LsclU anceps, Dendrobium cra&sinode 
and noblle, do with relatively cool treatment, and others 
such as Oncidium flrabriatum, Dendrobium thrybiflorum' 
and Ccclogyue cristata, require warmer treatment. As’ 
many of the plants set mod to lie iu bad condition, I had 
them examined and found thH they wero sodden and 
that the roots were partly and in some cases almost 
wholly r« tteu. I have had the rotten roots taken off 
the sound roots washed, and the plsnts repotted with 
good drainage. I with to know what is the best treat¬ 
ment in respect of temperature, mobture, and heat to 
be given to induce root growth ; and generally what I 
oughtto do—W. E. H. 

5511—Heat for Cucumber House—I have a 
Cucumber house 20 ft. by 9 ft. I have it heated with a 
brick flue about 9 ft. of the way, and the remainder I 
have heated with 9-in. sanitary piper; it has answered 
very well this season. I wish to make my house 40 ft 
long, and I would be very glad to have the experience of 
some reader as to whether the present heating apparatus 
would do for a house that It ngih? I may say 1 wish to 
cut Cucumbers in April— Anxious Enquirer. 

6512— Large Onions—Which is the largest kind of 
Onion grown? and is it a good keeper? Wnich Is the 
best keeper of the large sorts ?—O. K. B.. 

6513— Stocking a Greenhouse— My greenhouse 
is 12 ft. long, 10 ft. wide, and 10 ft. high. Is the height 
disproportionate ? and if so, what plants will best with¬ 
stand the tendency to draw up ? It has good ventilation 
has light on all sides, and has good aspect. What class 
of plants had I better attempt ? and what creepers to 
cover roof ? and how had I better heat it during winter ? 

A*Start. 

5614-Petunias not Blooming—On the recom¬ 
mendation of a correspondent of Gardening, 1 tried 
Petunias ms bedding-out plants this year. They have 
made strong bushy plants, appear to be thriving, and 
are less straggling than is the usual -habit of P, t uni as . 
but up to this they have not produced, and they give no’ 
signs of producing a single flower. Can any one suggest 
the reason or any remedy ? Town garden, but not much 
smoke; southern aspect; new open loam, but manured • 
everything else in the garden doing well. Petuniju 
planted out beginning . f May and had then a few 
flowers on them. An early answer will oblige— Selim. 

6515— Edelweiss from Seed—Can any reader of 
Gardening tay that he has succeeded in raising Edel- 
we ss from s-ed ? I have had a packet of seed which 
was sown in a pot ia a heated greenhouse. Two plants 
of common Daisy was all the result. A friend also aent 
for a packet, and in his case some common flower cams 
up— ditton Rectory. 

6516— Treatment of Cypripediums and Pit¬ 
cher Plants.—W hat is the proper treatment at this 
t.me of the year iu respect of temperature, moisture, 
light, and any other important respects of Cypripediuni 
inaigne, C Sedeni, and C. villosum ? aho of Sarracenia 
flava ovata and of Nepenthes Rafflesiana and ampul" 
lacea? Is there any reason for keeping Sarracenia flava 
ovata in a very small pot?—W. K. H. 

k 65 7^ reei i.' fl ^- ? n Chrysanthemums.-—I 

should feel much obliged by some one letting me knew 
g/een-fly off my Chrysanthemums. I have 
tried Gishurst Compound and Tobacco water, but with 
poor success. I w ater them about four times a dav 
overhead. Can this be the cause ?-M. A. 3 

5M8—Wees Cut by Frost—I have two beds of 
English and German Iris which were growing nicely last 
autumn, when they were cut off by the frost, and have 
not since appeared above ground. Are they likely to 
come up again this year ?-E. S. 3 

5519—Plants in Greenhouse—will Gloxinia® 
Tacaonla Van Volxemi Nlcotlana luigiflor. ClL„& 
or Glory Pea grow and flourish In a cool conservatory 
heated only to keep out frost in winter ? -Sandy 

WIFFLIS. 

6520— TropsBolums for Winter—When should 

Tropieolums for winter bloom be sown ? and how 
treated ?-8ANDY Wl»FLBS. 

6521— Moving and Cutting Back Clematis - 
I have two large eight-year old plants of Prince of Wales 
Clematis growing cloje together. I wish to transplant 
one of them. When ought I to head it down ? and how 
soon after doing this may I transplant it?-Q. Q. 

662*.-Offsets from Narcissus—I have just 
taken up my ripened bulbs of Grani Moiurqne Narcissus. 
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I have besides the old roots a lot of offsets about the ] 
size of a large Tulip bulb. Will these bloom next 
yoar?—Q. Q. 

6528.— Sunflowers. — Last year the best of my Sun¬ 
flowers were 8 ft. 6 in. high; the first, or largest, blossom 
of each had a seed-disc 10 in. in diameter, with short 
yellow petals, each about 1 in. in length. This year the 
plants raised from the best seed of last year are, however, 
quite different in character. 1 he stems are not so large, 
tne leaves are smaller, the height of the best 7 ft. 0 in., 
while the blossom is the reverse of last year. The seed- 
disc is only about 4 in. diameter, but each petal is about 
4 in. long, and of a finer colour than last year. I am 
unable to imagine the cause of this deterioration of the 
seed-disc, and should be glad of any information and 
advice upon the subject. I may mention that I have 
grown Sunflowers in India, both in the Gangetlc Valley 
and the Himalayas; also in the uplands of the West 
Indies. One which I grew in the light soil of the Punjaub 
attained to the remarkable height of 13 ft., with foliage 
in proportion ; but in a secluded gardon in the south of 
England, some years ago, I grew two Sunflowers with 
very small petals, but with seed-discs of the unusual 
diameter of 14 in. Of course, in an economical point of 
view the size of the seed-disc is of the first consequence. 
With me these growths have, apparently, been acci¬ 
dental, for I have not applied any special manure. But 
I have observed that shelter, light, ami great attention 
to watering the young plants until their leaves are large 
enough to throw a shade on the ground, are essential. 
They will not Btand a draught, or even moderate ex¬ 
posure to the wind.- S. P. A. L. 

6521. — Strawberries Producing* Inferior 
Fruit —A number of plants in a bed of Strawberries 
have turned out badly. The plants are two years old. 
The berries are small, hollow in the centre, almost with 
out juice, and the seeds are very much larger and more 
numerous than in the good berries. The seeds appear to 
have developed at the expense of the fleshy part. In 
the rows along with the bad plants are others of the 
same kind bearing well. The bed was well manured. 
Can any one explain the cause of the ba.l berries?— 
Strawberry. 

5525. -Fern Fronds Turning Brown. -Can any 
one tell me the reason why my British I eras lose all their 
delicate green colour and become brown? I grow them in a 
frame with a northern aspect; it is also well shaded 
■with whitening and allowed a free circulation of air by 
night, and do not even close the frame by day.—F. J. 

5526. —Preserving Fern Fronds.—I want to know 
bow to preserve the common Fern fronds for winter use. 

I am told they can be preserved, and that they remain 
green.—J. O. P. 

6527. —Lie© on Cabbages -Can any one give me 
a remedy for the lice which are destroying all the Cab¬ 
bages in the neighbourhood of Ipswich ?-D. 

6528 . —Cauliflowers for Seed.— Some of my 
Cauliflowers are making fine heads. How can I save 
seed from them to ripen this year?—J. H. 

5529 —Cauliflowers Going Blind.— Can any one 
tell me the reason why some of my Cauliflower plants 
are blind, that is, not showing any head or heart? and the 
best way to avoid them growing so? -J. A. 

5530 .—Slugs in Potatoes -In lifting my Potatoes 
this year I find some of them eaten by a b'ack slug. It 
eats into the Potatoes and lodges there. Will any one 
tell me the best way to get rid or the above intruders ?— 
J. H. 

6531.—Growing Tomatoes.—Having now tried to 
grow Tomatoes for two years with very poor success, any 
Information treating on this subject will be esteemed a 
favour. The only appliances now on hand arc a cool 
house, which can be sol ly devoted to them, and a hot 
frame to raise them in from seed.—J. V. R. 

• 6532— Tulips the Second Year. -I got Tulips 
last autumn from Holland; they flowered beautifully In 
the open ground. May I expect them to flower equally 
well this coming year? They make a large number of 
offsets. What treatment shill.I give them ?—F. M. S. 


5642.-Moles In Gardens. -Canany of your readers 
inform me how to rid my garden of moles ? 1 nave 
from time to time tried the different means suggested 
Gardening, but without success.—A. 1. R. 

55i8.— Peas for Heavy Soil —For the last few 
years I have grown Harrison’s Glory Pen, but I am not 
satisfied with the result. At exhibitions 1 see pods well 
tilled, but mine ar<* poor. Could any reader toll me of a 
better kind to grow? Aly ground U heavy black noil on 
lay bottom and in very good heart.— G. Mokkis. 

5544.—Forming a Rockery.—Will any reader give 
a an idea of forming a rockery 12 ft. by 8 ft , very 
Bliady ? I intend having a fountaiu in centre for gold 
flih. The dining room window will open with trench 
windows, looking out on the garden aud greenhouse. 1 
should like suggestions to its formation. What plauta.| 
would be best to plant on it?—J. Low. 

6515. -Clematises Failing.-Last year we planted 
six young Clematises against a south wall. Several of 
them bore fine flowers (Jackmani, lanugino a, cfcc.). in 
the winter tne plauts died down, and to preserve them 
from frost some at lies were put upon the roots, in 
spring some of them appeared to be alive, and put out 
weak yellow shoots and leaves, but two only are toler¬ 
ably healthy aud are beoriug flower j. One is dead, aud 
the rest are very backward, and seem injured iu some 
way. Will auy oue give me some advice aud tell me 
the probable reason of failure?— Pansy. 

II. D. —W'e do not name florists’ flowers. The Cactus is 
probably Philocactus Ackermanni. 

coil boiler I 


6533. -Propagating Begonias —I want to propa¬ 
gate smie choice Begonias. How shall I make the cut¬ 
tings? and when is the best time ? Will they strike with¬ 
out bottom-heat?— J. C. T. 

6534 . —Sparrows In Gardens.—At what time 
the year are sparrows protected by law ? and at the ex¬ 
piration of that time can they be poisoned?--N ovice. 

5535. —Specimen Geraniums to Flower in 
June.— Can any oue tell me the best way to grow spe¬ 
cimen zonal Pelargoniums, about 2 ft. in diameter, *' 
flower in June next?—D. 

5536. —Killing Insects on Plants. - Will H. 
Willis kindly say how mnch water he uses with the 
Quassia? and If Ferns, such as Adiantuma, will be Injured 
by it?-A. W. C. 


LATE NOTES AND QUESTIONS. 


5537.-Double Petunias.—Could any one give «« 
the names of four or five good double Petunias fora cool 
greenhouse T I have crimson ones already.—P etunia. 

5533 —Propagating Blgnonlas.- Which is the 
best way to propagate an outdoor Blgnouia I It cannot 
be layered, as there are no shoots near the ground.— 
Zero. 

6539 .— Laying down Lawns.-I read an article * 
few months ago on the laying down of lawns with seeds 
instead of turf. I am about to form a rather big lawn, 
and would like some further information on the subject 

5540^— Piping for Greenhouse.— How many feet 
of 4-in. pipes will it take to obtain 6G° of heat in u span 
roofed greenhouse 35 ft. long. 14 ft. wide, and 10 ft, 
high ?-J. R- [Three raws of 4-m. vipea all round.} 

6641 —Caterpillars In Gardens—My garden «• 
■wormed with small green caterpillars, which eat nearly 
every green leaf. What would be the best remedy to 
get rid of them? This it the first year of the garden 
Being under cultivation.— J • F. 


tion. Generous feeding and a good dost bath are 
very essential. A few Peas or small Beane make 
the plumage come out hard and glossy. Hempeeed 
and a liberal supply of boiled flesh will prove bene¬ 
ficial. especially if the weather be cold and damp. 
Sulphate of iron in the water will bring out the 
combs quickly, and of a healthy red. If any par¬ 
ticular bird is required to be got through its moult 
quickly, say for show purposes, it may be brought 
a bout in the case of a hen by allowing her to sit on 
dummy eggs for a week or two ; or a cock, by shot¬ 
ting up in a small pen. Indian Corn should l>e 
avoided where birds of white plumage are kept, as 
it turns it yellow. J 

j. X. D— Mr. Crowe, Bodicote, Banbury. 


6480.— Ooil Boiler.— The 
mentioned w*b simply a piece of |*in. brass pipe 
coiled round four times; it answered the purpose 
of my experiment, but in its present form would 
be of no use for practical purposes. Though 1 
have not the least doubt that such a boiler properly 
fitted up would be found very convenient for 
heating Fern cases or any small structure.— 
W. A. F. 

5384.— Trees for Screens.— There is no 
quicker growing evergreen than .the common 
Laurel, and nothing better will serve your 
purpose. The Portugal Laurel makes a fine 
dense screen shrub, but grows slowly. The 
Holly is also a first-rate screen shrub, but grows 
even slower. A good common Laurel, 6 ft. in 
height, transplanted in November, should soon 
fill up the gap. As to the one partially dead, 
cut away all the dead growth at once. It can 
answer no good purpose to leave it, and may 
interfere with the new growth.—A. D. 

5404.—Plants Damping off. — pf all 
methods of heating greenhouses, none are simpler 
or more efficient than boilers and hot-water pipes, 
but it is at the first the most costly, yet at the 
end the cheapest, because the most enduring. A 
small, erect boiler may be stood in a shed beside 
the greenhouse close to the wall, the pipes 
carried through the wall into the house direct, 
and if it worked well, as it would do if pro¬ 
perly set, would always make the house safe. 
The cost for a small house would probably be 
about £5. A brick flue and furnace may be put 
in, perhaps, for 50s., and would do very weU. 
Lamps are treacherous things, and placed within 
a house must burn the air needful for the plants, 
and unless specially guarded against, emit mach 
nauseous gas.—A. D. 

5347. — Flowers for Autumn and 
Spring. —Very few flowers are there which 
sown now will bloom in autumn or winter. | 
Chinese Primroses are almost the only ones, and 
these, to secure early winter blooming, should 
have been sown in Slay or June. Mignonette 
may be sown now, so also may be a few quick 
growing hardy annuals, such as Candytufts, 
Nemopnila, Mimulus, Ionopsidium, and a few 
others; and some may get into bloom during 
the winter, but it is quite problematical. The 
best things to have to furnish bloom in a green¬ 
house in which a fair temperature can be kept 
all the winter are Primulas, Cyclamens, and 
Cinerarias, raised from seed, but all sown quite 
early. Forget-me-nots, Silene pendula, Sapo- 
narias, Godetias, Collinsia bicolor, Chrysanthe¬ 
mum Duunetti, 'fen-week Stocks, and similar 
things will help to make a house look very gay 
in the spring. —D. 


BBSS. 

TRANSFER OF SWARMS. 

I can quite endorse all that “ W. T.” says about 
the transfer of swarm*, & j , requiring " considerable 
nerve, united to a quiet way of proceeding ”— this 
is really the secret of some persons being able to 
do almost anything with their bees, without ever 
being stung, and unless “ A. Thorpe’s ” bees have a 
great antipathy to him—they have to some 
individuals—he may soon, if he approaches them 
without fussiness, be on the best term9 possible 
with them. I am a beekeeper who never had any¬ 
thing to do with these industrious little insects till 
less than two years ago, and I can yet perform feats 
witn them that fairly astonish onlookers, and hardly 
ever get stung. 

I am daily with them—in the spring feed them 
in the open air—being almost hidden in a doad 
consisting of many thousands, frequently place my 
hands on the alighting iboard, and allow them to 
pass and repass over my fingers, bnt have never in 
a single instance been stnng on such occasions. I, 
of course, avoid irritating my pets, do nit keep 
14 bobbing around ” them when the heat is great, 
and they are invariably more or less in an excited 
condition, and generally for a day or two after 


POULTRY. 


Fowls Moulting.— Do fowls moult according to 
age or season P—U. F. [Adult fowls moult annually 
in the autumn, between the months of September 
and November, bat none moult until their second 
year, that is to say, a chicken hatched any time in 
1881 would go through its first moult in the autumn 
of 1882, after which it would do so every conse- 
cutive year, no matter to what age it lived. During 
the moulting season the birds require special atten- 


removing supers, give the plundered hive a prettv 
wide berth. When bees buzz around “ A. Thorpe,” 
however fierce and threatening their aspect, let 
him never strike at them, or he will moat certainly 
be Btung, even the most inexperienced beekeeprr 
soon learns to distinguish botween the plaintive 
hum of the tired, honey-laden bee and the 
threatened buz* of the angry insects. When the 
latter dash at him,«let him close his eyes, and. 
either remain qnite still, or walk quietly away ; to 
move suddenly, or to throw oat one’s hands, is to 
encourage stingers. 

As an illustration of the difference between 
violent and cool proceedings in bee manipulation, 
let me mention what has occurred to myself during 
the past week. Having purchased an unusually 
heavy swarm in a large sleep, I was fortunate enough 
to get the skep filled by the second week in Jane, 
and as the bees hung out in an immense mass, and 
the skep had no feed-hole, I placed it upon the top 
of an equally large straw hive, with a hole in the 
crown, the lower hive being quickly filled. A day 
or two since I resolved to separate them. Unfor¬ 
tunately I could not discover in which hive the 
queen remained, it being almost impossible to dis¬ 
lodge the insects from either. After various 
ineffectual trials to get them out of that, in which I 
concluded the queen was not, I turned it upside 
down and drammed them out; the operation was 
completed in the course of five minutes, but the poor 
terrified insects had become so irritated by my 
repeated efforts to get rid of them, that every time 
we struck the hive bees made a dash at our moving 
hands, and I received oue sting; my wife utiforta- 
nately did not escape with fewer than four bad 
stings. 

Ever since the bees have been on the alert, and to 
approach the hive is to court punishment, as I have 
found to my cost, since an angry guard dashed at 
me when 6 ft. from the stand, stinging me severely 
on the eye lid aud dying in defence of his home ana 
friends. I have, to-day, removed a second large 
super from a bar-frame hive. It was full of bees, 
but was taken away without noise or fnssiness, and 
although I afterwards removed the cover, and 
examined separately every frame, not a bee threat¬ 
ened, and notwithstanding that my hands were 

S artly exposed, not a bee unsheathed its tiny 
agger. A few minutes since the dispossessed 
insects were settling upon my bare hands, face, and 
neck, uttering their plaintive hum, evidently looking 
upon me more as a friend who would restore to 
them their sweet store than as an enemy who had 
but just plundered them. 

Asa piece of advice to “A.Thorpe” I would 
recommend him to use smoke to his bees aa 
seldom as possible; occasionally it may be nsefnl, 
perhaps necessary, bat the less often he uses it 
the better; and let him not 44 dodge about” the front 
of his hives when his pets are most busy j they 
frequently dash at a moving object, and sometimes 
will sting even their best friend. Bee-keeper. 
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HARDY GERANIUMS. 


PANSIES FOR SHOW. 

Select a sheltered piece of ground that has been 
well manured, throw it up in ridges for the win¬ 
ter, and let it remain so until favourable 
weather has set in iu March, when it should be 
forked over and well broken. 

Planting, &c.—In planting show Pansies, 
lay out the beds 4 ft. 4 in. in width, and of a 
length to suit the collection. Plant four in the 
breadth, leaving 1 ft. between the plants, and 
8 in. from tho edge of the bed to tho outside 

S lants. A bed of mixed Pansies has a fine effect; 

ut, if seed be wanted, it is best to keep the 
plants in classes. Previous to planting, have 
some fresh turfy loam at hand, and, having 
made the hole for the plant, put iu some of 


Juno. As soon as they get into a flowering 
state, pick off the blooms as they expand (in 
order that tho plants may not be weakened more 
than is necessary) until about ten or twelve days 
before the blooms are required for exhibition, 
when all may be allowed to remain. 

{Shading. —For shading material, I would 
recommend cardboard caps tacked on to a piece 
of wood, the mouth of the can being 4 in. in 
diameter. Self flowers should be shaded as soon 
as the bud has reached its full length prior to 
opening ; but white and yellow grounds may bo 
allowed to half expand, so that it may be seen 
whether or not the lacing, &c., is complete, and 
tho bloom otherwise in true character. 

Exhibiting. — I prefer show Pansies to be 
exhibited on white 
cards, as they can bo 

-get off to the best 

advantage in that 
way. The flowers 
may be cut in the 
afternoon preceding 
tho exhibition, card¬ 
ing and placing them 
in their position at 
once. Young flowers 
which will not lay 
had better bo kept 
out of water for an 
\ hour or two, when 

they will bo more 
easily handled. Lead 
1 off w’ith tho flowers 

of the largest size— 
say dark seifs, wh ite 
grounds, yellow 
grounds, and so on, 
varying tho colours, 
so that two of tho 
same class may not 
be either directly at 
the side, above, or 
below each other. 

Propagating. 
—About the begin¬ 
ning of August, 
pinch a few of the 
leading stems, which 
will induce shoots 
to break out that 
will make fine, short, 
stout cuttings which 
may be taken off by 
the end of Septem¬ 
ber, prepare a cold 
frame, dig deep, and 
break tho soil well, 

r removing any earth¬ 

worms, as they aro 
apt to draw out tho 
cuttings, and cause 
confusion. As to 


Many of the hardy Geraniums, at present con¬ 
fined almost exclusively to botanic gardens, 
might be advantageously grown as ornamental 
plants in ordinary gardens, and amongst those 
one of the most effective is that of which the 
accompanying is an illustration. It is a beau¬ 
tiful Caucasian variety, named G. platypetalum. 
It grows wild in the Talish Mountains. This 
charming Geranium is more especially valuable, 
both in large and small gardens, inasmuch as it 
is easily increased, both by division of the stem 
and by means of seed. In addition to this it is 
extremely hardy, and thrives in almost every 
kind of Boil. It is, as will be seen, covered 
with soft, spreading 
hairs. The stem is 

erect and angular ; - 

the leaves heart- 
shaped. The flowers, 
which are pendent 
previous to opening, 
remain erect during 
tho time they aro 
in bloom, a period 

lusting from May un- __ 


hardy as a Dande¬ 
lion. It flowers 
abundantly in mid¬ 
summer, and some¬ 
times in a lees 
degree till late 
on in tho autumn. 

One of its merits ip, _ 

indeed, the startling 
abundance of its 
large and handsome 
flowers ; as to cul¬ 
ture it only requires 
planting in any or¬ 
dinary garden soil; 
as to position, it will 
suit well for the 
mixed border, also 
for grouping with 
tho finer perennials 

in beds and on the _ 

margins of shrub¬ 
beries. Amongst 
other kinds are some 

which are very ornamental, the best being the 
dwarf magenta-coloured G. sanguineum and its 
beautiful Lancashire variety with rose-coloured 
blossoms finely pencilled with dark lines; G. 
pratense, a tall-growing kind, with large pur- 

S le flowers, and its pure white variety, are very 
esirable. There is also an intermediate form 
with white and purple flowers. Tho Caucasian 
species, G. gymnocaulon and ibericum, with 
rich purple blossoms 2 in. across, delicately pen¬ 
cilled with black, are strikingly beautiful. G. 
Endressi, a tall-growing kind with rose-coloured 
blossoms, is also very attractive. All the above 
kinds of Geraniums are perfectly hardy, easily 
cultivated, will grow in any ordinary soil, and 
should be included in every collection of hardy 
flowers. 


Type of Hardy Geranium (G. platypetalum.) 


the new loam in the form of a cone, spread the 
roots over this, and fill round the neck of the 
plant with the same loam. This causes the 
stem of the plant to emit roots, and gives it a 
fresh hold. When tho plants have been grow¬ 
ing about two months or so, give them frequent 
waterings of liquid manure made of sheep or cow 
manure, taking care not to touch the foliage or 
to go too near the neck of the plant with it, 
ana when the surface of tho bed gets caked, run 
a Dutch hoe between the rows. Stake the plants 
as they require it, so that they may not be bro¬ 
ken by the wind, and romove all superfluous 
shoots as they appear, leaving from three to 
four leading stems for flowering. The plants 
will be much benefited by a top-dressing of new 
loam and old cow manure about the middle of 
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robust growers, and the situation should be 
more exposed to the sun than for show kinds, 
so that their bright colours may be brought out 
in all their brilliancy. The great improvement 
that has taken place in this class within these 
last few years is very marked, many of them 
having as fine form, eye, and texture as the 
best of the show varieties ; one, therefore, would 
require to grow them, or see them in bloom, 
to form any idea of their real worth and 
beauty. 

Inaeots, &O.—The Pansy’s chief enemies 
are wireworms, slugs, and fly. In planting, 
care must be taken that no wireworms are in¬ 
troduced in the new loam ; should- they occur, 
they are easily trapped by small pieces of Car¬ 
rot or Potato laid about 1 in. under the soil 
near the plants, and which must be inspected 
every three or four days. Slugs are best kept 
down by hand pioking early in the morning 
and on showery evenings ; should fly attack the 
plants, as it frequently does in June or July, 
take a common tub or pail, put into it 1 lb. soft 
soap, pour on it sufficient warm water to dissolve 
it, ana add 1 gill of Tobacco juice made from 
fresh shag tobacco ; mix well, and strain through 
a piece of coarse packsheet, and put 1 pint of 
this to 2 gallons of soft water. With this mix¬ 
ture syringe the plants, selecting a showery 
evening for the purpose, and apply it every other 
night until the fly is fairly got rid of. Should 
the weather be dry when they are infested with 
this pest, syringe the plants with clean water 
before using the solution, and syringe again with 
water in an hour or two.—G. R. 


FLORAL GARDEN SCREENS. 
Tkmporary hedges composed of quick-grow¬ 
ing plants, principally annuals, are often 
found to bo very useful for separating certain 
portions of the grounds from others, and con¬ 
cealing objectionable objects, &c. Among the 
subjects most useful for this purpose may be 
mentioned Tropaeoflum aduncum (Hooked Indian 
Cress, or Canary Creeper). The plant, how¬ 
ever, is perhaps best known as the Canary- 
flower, bo called on account of the fancied 
resemblance its blooms bear to that well-known 
bird. It ii a native of Peru, but is sufficiently 
hardy to flourish in the open air of this country 
during the summer months. 

The various kinds of Sweet Peas are some¬ 
times used aa garden screens, but their period 
of flowering being somewhat contracted, they 
are not so suitable as the Canary-flower; the 
olimbing varieties of the Convolvulus or Bind¬ 
weed, although well suited to the purpose, have 
the drawback of their blooms being only ex¬ 
panded during a portion of the day, and remain¬ 
ing quite closed during unfavourable weather. 
The well-known and much esteemed Scarlet 
Runner Bean, with its bright scarlet flowers, 
forms a most effective herbaceous hedge or 
screen, and is of course profitable as well as 
ornamental; and in addition to this, there is 
also a variety bearing pure white flowers, 
which, if intermingled with the scarlet-flowered 
kind, forms a very pleasing effect. I have 
quite recently seen a rustic arbour or summer¬ 
house in a cottage garden rendered exceedingly 
beautiful by being covered and festoonedby 
these plants. 

During the'summer months here an herba¬ 
ceous screen is generally used with the view of 
concealing from a much frequented walk beds 
of Asparagus and similar rough-growing culi¬ 
nary vegetables. The screen is about 450 ft. 
long, and is between 7 ft. and 8 ft. high ; it is 
much admired when in full leaf, and is formed 
of the following annual climbers, viz., the 
Canary-flower, varieties of the Convolvulus 
major, and the various kinds of Sweet Peas. 
The seeds are mixed together in the proportion 
of two parts of the Canary-flower to one each of 
the Convolvulus and Sweet Peas, and are Bown 
in a drill about 1£ in. deep, not earlier than 
the second week of April, as the seed of the 
Canary-flower will not germinate freely until 
the soil becomes somewhat warm, and during 
its early stages it is liable to be injured by 
frost; so that as soon as the plants are fairly 
above the ground, it is sometimes considered 
necessary to place a few Spruce Fir twigs 
among them as a protection, if the season be 
favourable. This protection is generally 
afforded by the Sweet Pea plants, which usually 
***• the lead, and are olosely followed by those 


of the Canary-flower, with a profusion of its 
neat and curious-looking yellow blooms, while 
ere long the splendid flowers of the striped and 
beautiful blue-flowering Convolvulus begin to 
unfold themselves, in company with the various 
coloured varieties of Sweet Peas, the admixture 
producing an exceedingly gay appearance. 

The supports for the plants are stakes similar to 
those used for the tallest varieties of the culinary 
Pea, about 7 ft. or 8 ft. long, and these are fixed 
as firmly as possible in tho ground, and to them 
the plants cling with the greatest tenacity, and 
soon form a dense hedge, which acts as an 
effectual screen. The Canary-flower and Con¬ 
volvulus will also cling to upright poles, aud 
will grow to a height of 15 ft., or even higher 
should this be desired ; and where poles are 
used, they should be placed at a distance of 15 
in. or 18 in. from each other.. When Sweet 
Peas cease to flower no blank is apparent, as 
they are by that time completely covered and 
concealed by the other plants forming the screen, 
which usually continue in full beauty until 
destroyed by the autumnal frosts. Be'ore this 
takes place it is advisable to gather the neces¬ 
sary quantity of the Canary-flower seed, aa it 
is easily destroyed by frost. P. G. 


PENTSTEMON3. 

Aa these are now in full beauty a few remarks 
on their culture may be of use to many. 

The Propagation of the Pentatemon is by 
no means difficult, and the same may be said 
with respect to its culture. The best plan is to 
| sow the seeds aa soon as they can be obtained, 
in fine soil in a cold frame ; the produce of a 



Blood-red Geranium (G. sanguincum). (3©j front page) 

single 6-in. pot or pan will be sufficient for an 
ordinary garden. When the seedlings are large 
enough to handle, they should be pricked out 
into shallow boxes or pans, and afterwards 
planted in the beds, where they are to flower. 
The produce of seed sown in August or Sep¬ 
tember will flower strongly the following 
season. 

The named varieties are propagated by means 
of cuttings taken from the plants in September, 
or in the north about the end of August, when 
they will strike root as easily as Verbenas or 
Calceolarias. The small succulent growths from 
near the base of the plants make the best cut¬ 
tings. Select those that have no flower-buds on 
them, and out the shoot cleau across just under 
a pair of leaves with a sharp knife ; the leaves 
should then be cut off close to the stem, and 
tho cutting is ready for insertion. I use small 
pots, in each of which I place one variety. The 
pots should be set in close frames or under 
hand-lights, where the cuttings will soon form 
roots if the pots be kept well supplied with 
water. The glass must be shaded until the out- 
tings get established. When rooted they may 
be planted out into the beds or borders at once. 
What they suffer most from, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of London especially, is wet in winter, 
combined with fog, which is so prevalent from 
November onwards. The best plan is to pot a 
lant or two of each of the choice sorts, and 
eep them in a cold frame. Thev will not 
suffer under such conditions, as the leaves and 
roots can be kept dry at a time when wet is in¬ 
jurious to them. 

Whether the plants are grown in pots or 
planted out, they require a rich soil. I always 
trench the ground ana manure it highly, using 
good rotten cow or stable manure, or both 
mixed together if such can be obtained. A 


layer of manure is placed about 2 ft. below the 
surface, and another layer about 1 ft., and be¬ 
sides this some rich soil is applied to the sur¬ 
face of the gtound, in whijh the Pentstemons 
are planted. They should stand 15 in. apart. 
If they are grown in pots, let these be 9 in. in 
diameter, and one well-grown plant will fill 
that size full of roots by the end of the season. 
The method to be pursued is this : the plants 
that were wintered in small pots should be 
shifted early in March or about the end of 
February into 5-in. pots; when these are well 
6lied with roots, shift into 7-in. pots, and then 
into the flowering pots. The potting material 
should consist of good fibrous loam four parts, 
rotten manure one part, and leaf-mould one 
part. All through the period of growth they 
do best out-of-doors, and when the pots are 
filled with roots and the flower-spikes are 
visible, liquid manure should be applied. The 
spikes, when sufficiently grown, must be sup¬ 
ported by means of neat sticks, as they are 
easily broken off at their junction with the 
main stem.—J. D. L. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS AS BOUQUET 
FLOWERS. 

It is a common thing at exhibitions of Chry¬ 
santhemums, where cut blooms are in perfection, 
to hear expressions of regret that they are far 
too large for bouquet uses or for vase decoration. 
This is undoubtedly the case, as large flowers 
for such purposes are entirely out of character. 
When a small flower in a vase decays, its with¬ 
drawal leaves no great vacancy ; but a large 
one, if taken out, exhibits a hole that is not 
easily filled. To obtain the one big flower, some 
half dozen buds perhaps have to bo destroyed ; 
but if these were retained, they would furnish 
a supply of suocessiosal blooms for a fortnight 
longer. But all lookers-on at exhibitions of 
Chrysanthemums do not know that the cut 
blooms staged are invariably the produce of ab¬ 
normal cultivation, and do not represent what 
the flowers are if the growth or cultivation were 
more simple and natural. In saying this I do 
not find fault with those who grow these won¬ 
derful blooms for thus showing us what the 
Chrysanthemum may be made to do. However 
tastes may differ amongst frequenters of 
exhibitions, and even growers of tne Chrysan¬ 
themum for exhibition, as to which class of 
blooms possess the greatest beauty, whether the 
globular, incurved, or the ragged tassellod 
Japanese, there is none amongst those who make 
bouquets or dress vases, or wno have to exhib t 
taste in the department of domestic floriculture, 
as to which section presents the most 
pleasing feature for their purpose. It is 
not amongst the stiff, formal incurved kinds 
that they seek for what they want; but rather 
among the tasselled and reflexed flowers in 
which there is brightness, elegance, and variety 
of form, and an absence of that stiffness which 
renders rotund flowers so undesirable. Amongst 
fine white flowers, Elaine, Fair Maid of Guern¬ 
sey, Double White Marabout (a fine kind). 
Mile. Marthe, and Soeur Melanie ; dark coloured 
flowers have special value when they reflect 
artificial light, and the rich-coloured Chrysan¬ 
themums ao this admirably. Very beautiful deep 
colours are found in Abd-el-Kader, in which 
there is a curious maroon-crimson tint; Purple 
King, Julie Largrav6re, Progne, Fulgore, a 
very pretty flower ; Morn. Crousse, a charming 
sort; Red Dragon, and the pretty Anemone- 
flowered Pompone Bijou. Pink and rose shades 
are in the Chrysanthemum very soft and valu¬ 
able for vase decoration ; of these La Nvmphe, 
Cri Kang, La Frisure, and Bouquet Fait are 
very pretty. Yellows are needed only in 
moderation. A glaring yellow flower is not 
often acceptable in a vase or bouquet. Very 
good yellows of divers shades are Peter the 
Great, Aigle d’Or, Fulton, and Mons. Charles 
Hubert. Of bronze kinds two good flowers are 
Orphde and Baronne de Frailly. Thus in a list 
of twenty-four kinds there » enough for any 
one wanting variety, and certainly all the sorts 
named are most valuable for the purposes indi¬ 
cated. _ D. 


Anemones as a Winter Carpet.—To 
edge round beds of shrubs, or to dot amongst 
beds of Roses where the soil all the winter is 
bare, I can conceive of nothing more beautiful 
than common Anemones. If the roots are dry 
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they should be planted in September, if possible, 
and thus they would get well furnished with 
foliago before the winter arrived. Not even the 
Tulip, regarded as the most gorgeous hardy 
spring flower, can exceed the Anemone in rich¬ 
ness of hue and in beauty of form, whilst as cut 
flowers there can be no comparison. All is in 
favour of the Anemone. It is surprising that a 
plant so cheap, so simple of culture, and withal 
so beautiful, should be so little grown. They 
may be raised from seed as easily as any com¬ 
mon biennial. Sow the seed thinly in shallow 
boxes or pans in April, put them under glass, 
and when the plants are large enough prick 
them out into a bed of rich soil, and there will 
be hundreds to make strong plants in the win¬ 
ter. But even this trouble may be saved if a 
few hundreds of roots are purchased in the 
autumn that shall include double and single forms 
of many hues ; so cheap are they that 500 
mixed roots may be bought for a guinea. What 
a grand mass of colour would these give.— 
A. D. 

Beds of Gannas on Lawns —I have 
have bad occasion once before this vear to make 
a note on the beauty of Cannas on lawns. The 
late rains have so invigorated them that they 
have leaves of an unusual breadth. It is this 
splendid development of foliago of an appearance 
so different from that of ordinary leaves that 
makeB them so striking. Put them in large 
beds (my beds are 12 ft. in diameter), with a 
good, high, and bold edge, with a contrasting 
inner circle, and they will be the great attrac¬ 
tion of the place. Two rows of Stachys lanata 
make a capital edge ; it is vigorous in constitu¬ 
tion, easy of propagation, and perfectly hardy, 
and of a dusty-miller whiteness. Inside it, a 
good belt of Deli’s Crimson Beet makes a good 
contrast when it gets up sufficiently high to 
overtop the Stachys and cover up the bareness 
of the stems of the Cannas near the soil, Ihus 
making a bed which is the admiration of every¬ 
body.— N. H. 

Bast Lothian Stocks.— In the neigh¬ 
bourhood of London the Kast Lothian Stocks, 
which are a more robust strain than tho well- 
known Market Intermediate, thrive and perfect 
themselves best when sown late in tho autumn 
in cold frames, are allowed to stand in the' seed 
bed for the winter, and arc planted out when 
strong in the Bpring. In this way an earlier 
bloom is ensured, and, of course, a much longer 
period of flower. Under the thin, but never¬ 
theless efficient, protection of a glazed light, 
Stocks will withstand a good deal of frost, and 
if very hard weather ensue, a mat or two or 
some Fern covering will keep them out of 
danger. An undoubted advantage is found if 
some of the strongest plants from the seed bed 
be pricked out, with a few inches distance be¬ 
tween each, into another frame, or into small 
pots, as these transplant more readily and are 
sooner established than they otherwise would 
be. Plants thus wintered, put out into rich 
soil, will make good growth, and will bloom 
profusely; indeed, if kept moist in warm 
weather, they make superb bedding plants, 
their rich and well-defined colours furnishing 
hues that are not more finely displayed by any 
other bedding plants. Many growers of these 
Stocks, however, treat them as annuals, and 
sow them in bottom heat in April and plant 
them out into tho open beds in May. 
When this is the caso tho plants do not 
attain to such size, neither are the spikes so 
fine, but there is a large amount of bloom 
produced, and it continues so late into the 
year that in mild seasons these Stocks have fur¬ 
nished bloom at Christmas. Spring-sown Stocks 
should not have such rich soil, but will perhaps 
require even more moisture, as if the growth bo 
once checked the plants rarely are so fine as 
would have been the case had the growth been 
free and continuous. The origin of this fine 
race of Stocks seems to be somewhat obscured, 
but that East Lothian is the locality from 
whence they sprung there can be little doubt. 
Judging by the habit, growth, and colour of 
the flowers, they have some affinity to the Queen 
Stock strains; and, indeed, they are exactly 
intermediate between these and the Ten-week 
kinds. The old Queen Stocks have scarlet, 
urple, and white flowers ; the East Lothian 
inas have similar colours, but Eomewhat inter¬ 
mixed,. that is, brighter in the dark colours and 
purer in the white kinds. The plants have a 


| robust, compact, but branching habit, in this 
respect exactly corresponding with the growth 
of the Queen kinds, but that of tho latter is 
coarser, yet more hardy; indeed, these latter 
are the hardiest of the Stocks, and no doubt 
many of them are sold as Lothians. In another 
respect the Queen kinds are most valuable, be¬ 
cause, being hardy enough to withstand in the 
open severe weather, they begin to bloom early, 
and will mane grand masses of colour in April 
and May. Large breadths of the rich purple 
kind, commonly—but incorrectly—called the 
Twickenham Purple, are grown in Middlesex 
for the London market, the proportion of doubles 
being about 75 per cent. I think growers of East 
Lothian Stocks in the south would prefer the 
Queen kind for borders, whilst the others are 
undoubtedly best for the filling of beds and for 
producing a rich summer display.—A. 

Dwarf Antirrhinums.— One of the most 
attractive sights now to be seen in hardy plant 
nurseries is large beds planted with a dwarf 
strain of Antirrhinums. The flowers, which 
are abundant, embrace nearly every shade of 
colour, and the plants themselves are not more 
than 15 in. high, a great advantage where 
narrow borders have to be planted. These, in 
common with some other biennials, are better 
in masses than in any other way, and if in 
mixed colours bo much the better. The present 
is a good time to take cuttings of any choice 
kinds it may be desirable to propagate. 


HARDY ARUMS. 

Almost contemporaneously with the Primroses, 
and not unfrequently associated with them, do 
we find the shining green leaves, peering through 



Snaked-stemmed Arum (A. Dracunculu#). 

the Moss or Ivy-clad bank, of the wild Arum, 
familiarly known as ’‘Lords and Ladies ” and 
“Cuckoo Pint.” Later on, after the leaves 
have become developed, those light gTeensheath- 
ing processes are produced popularly called 
flowers, but botanically spathes—in fact, they 
constitute a gigantic protective covering or 
bract, from the interior of which rises a spike, 
and on this spike, or spadix as it is termed, are 



Italian Arum (A. ltalicura). 


arrayed a series of very simple flowers. 
The leaves and flower-spike rise from 
a very Bhort underground stem, solid in 
texture, called a corm ; these succulent pro¬ 
cesses ordinarily called roots, prior to the de¬ 
velopment of the spring growth, are charged 
with rich amylaceous matter, associated with a 
highly acrid and poisonous principle, which 
latter is dissipated in the process of drying. 


The farinaceous matter thus obtained becomes 
an article of commerce under tho title of Port¬ 
land Sago, for the manufacture of which tho 
corms are largely collected in the south of Eng¬ 
land ; and we may hero remark that in Mexico, 
South America, India, and, indeed, throughout 
the tropics, where corms of an enormous size 
are developed, they constitute an important 
article of food, the poisonous principle in all 
cases being dissipated either by pressure or by 
heat. 

Arum italicum (tie Italian Arum), has leaves 
the principal veins of which are blotched with 



Hairy Aiurn (A. crinitum). 


yellow, giving them a marbled appearance, and 
as they are produced very early in the season, 
attaining their full development in the month of 
March, they form an attractive feature in the 
flower border. The spathe is yellowish-green 
in colour, fully 4 in. across. In the autumn, 
when the leaves have died away, the groups of 
scarlet berries, supported on foot-stalks 10 in. or 
12 in. long, have a very attractive appearance, 
which they retain for a considerable time. It 
is a native of Spain, Portugal, Italy, and tho 
south of France. Occasionally we meet in our 
own woods with a very similar variegated form 
of A. maculatum, but it is smaller in every res¬ 
pect than its Italian relative, which is a de¬ 
cidedly desirable plant for cultivation. A. 
Dracunculus (the Smke stemmed Arum) attains 
a height, when growing vigorously, of from 
2 ft. to 3 ft. At certain stages of floral develop¬ 
ment, a most disagreeable odour is given out by 
this plant, reminding one of decomposing 
animal matter; the emission of this odour 
appears to be quite spasmodic, as, at one time, 
it may be sufficiently powerful to cause nausea, 
and in a few minutes every trace of it will have 
disappeared. This species is a native of Southern 
Europe and forms a handsome and desirable 
border plant. 

A. crinitum (the Hairy Arum) is decidedly 
the most remarkable of all the hai dy species. 
The leaves attain a height of from 18 in. to 
2 ft. ; they are erect, smooth, and ehming. In 
this species the carrion-like smell becomes 
strongly and continuously pronourced, and 
doubtless gave rise to Linnaus’ old rame of A. 
muscivorum, the smell being sufficic ntly strong 
to attract the larger flies in quest of a suitable 
place wherein to deposit their eggs. It is 
further said that the arrangement tf the hairs 
at the somewhat contracted neck is such, that 
whereas the descent is easy, the ascent is 
impracticable, and hence our Hairy Arum ought 
to take its position amongst the so-called insect 
eating plants that have of late excited so much 
interest. 

Pampas Grass.— Few plants are more 
effective than the Pampas Grass when in 
flower ; its plumes of graceful inflorescence wave 
under the slightest breeze, and even when not 
in blossom large well established clumps of it 
are by no means unsightly. It is quite hardy 
in the milder parts of England, but in northern 
or inland counties it requires a little protection 
during exceptionally severe weather. A very 
good plan is to tie its long leaves together and 
then place around them a covering of litter or 
dry leaves, thatching it over with straight 
straw to keep all dry and snug until mild 
weather sets in. When left exposed it frequently 
happens after severe winters that the centre or 
oldest portion of the clump will bo found to b3 
decayed, while the younger or outer parts are 
healthy. In this case the best plan is to take 
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up and replant ; if large groups are needed in a 
short time plant five or six plants in a group 
about 1 ft. or 18 in. apart in well manured and 
deeply cultivated ground, and during the season 
they will assume the character of one large 
plant. Where ornamental water is either in 
or closely approaching the pleasure-grounds, few 
plants are better suited for its banks than 
masses of Pampas Grass, and in autumn, when 
crowned with their waving silvery plumes, they 
well repay all the attention that one can give 
them.—J. G. M. 

Herbaceous Borders and Bedding 
Out. —I have boen much interested in the 
question so often discussed of late of mixed 
dower borders v. bedding plants, and I am 
inclined to say, like the children, “ I like both 
best.” The exceptionally hot and dry weather 
we have had lately will, I think, make some 
converts to the merits of bedding plants. I 
have had for years a large, long border devoted 
to herbaceous plants of all kinds mixed with 
annuals, whioh, next to my Roses, I find the 
most interesting part of my garden. Three 
weeks ago this border was looking beautiful; it 
now presents a most desolate appearance— j 
Delphiniums, Lilies, French Honeysuckle, Can¬ 
terbury Bells, &c., &c., all are gone out of 
bloom, and the Pinks and Campanulas are fast 
following. In time, of course, I shall have it 
gay with Phloxes, Japan Anemones, Tritom&s, 
&c., but meantime it is a grievous sight. My 
beds of Geraniums, Ageratums, &c., are, on the 
contrary, most brilliant, and, with the exception 
of a splendid Jackmani Clematis, are the only 
beauties the garden can boast of. This, I 
think, is the great drawback of mixed borders. 
Any unusual duration of dry or rainy weather 
takes them out of bloom, perhaps just when 
on wish them to look gay. No efforts that 
have made have succeeded in obviating this. 
If any one can give me any advice I shall be 
glad. I should mention the soil is good and 
deep.—P. M. F. 

Gardening at the Sea-side. — Much 
has been said in Gardening Illustrated as 
to town gardening, but so far as I am aware 
not one single word has been said as to sea-side gar¬ 
dening. All I have read I think meant to refer 
to inland towns, and not those on the sea¬ 
shore. A few words might not be out of place 
at the present time on the above subject. I am 
one of those that live near the sea—on the 
north-east coast—and have done so for the last 
five years. I have always taken a particular 
interest in all matters relating to gardening. I 
have during the past few years watched with 
much regret how some have planted bedding-out 
plants under very unfavourable circumstances 
in close proximity to the sea. I have seen these 
plants struggle for life for a month or so, and 
then be dashed to pieces by those strong winds 
which aro so well known at the sea side. These 
lants arc not as a rule planted out until some 
ve or six weeks after those in the country, 
aud have of course only a very limited time 
to live, running as they do the possessors of 
them into what may be said as an expensive out¬ 
lay yearly, and these plants, too, have to con¬ 
tend with all the bitter blasts in unsheltered 
places. Fjw gardens you see with hedges, only 
monotonous rows of iron palisading, not even 
relieved by a bush or tree. Can any one expect 
much under such circumstances ? The gardens 
of the terrace in which I live could only boast 
of iron railings when I first took up my resi¬ 
dence, nothing to save the sweep of the 
cutting east winds from killing even the 
hardiest of plants. Now the terrace can 
boast of hedges of Willows (cuttings of 
which are put in in the spring), which not 
only makes the place look pleasant, but affords 
shelter to the plants which may be grown in 
the gardens. I have now in flower some of the 
best Roses, such as Duchess of Edinburgh, 
Madame Levet, Duke of Wellington, Louis 
Van Houtto, Beauty of Waltham, Victor 
Vcrdier, Magna Charta, Coquet do Blanches, 
&c. Other plants I grow aro mostly of the hardy 
type, and it is with the hedges on the sides of 
my garden that I pride myself bn the success 
of my efforts to grow either tender or hardy 
plants.—J. C., Whitley. 

Propagating 1 French Lavenders 
(Santolinas).—A few old plants of these should 
be taken up in the autumn, cut close down, and 
potted; they should then be stored away in a 


cold pit or frame during winter, and in spring | 
removed to the propagating pit. As soon as the 
young growths have attained 1 in. in length they 
should bo cut off with a sharp knife, and have 
the bottom leaves trimmed off; the cuttings 
should then be inserted in pots or pans prepared 
as for Verbenas. The soil should be kept 
moderately moist, and as soon as the cuttings 
are rooted they should bo removed to a cooler 
place and gradually hardened off. Santolinas 
will also strike root if taken off in the autumn 
and inserted in sharp sandy soil firmly trodden 
down ; they should bo put in firmly, and a hand- 
light placed over them. When struck, abund¬ 
ance of air should be given them, but during 
sharp weather they ought to have the protection 
of a hand-light.—S. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 


Extract* from a Garden Diary—August 22 to 27. 

Putting in cuttings of Coleus for stock ; thinning out 
Chrysanthemums to give them more light and air. lie- 
arranging plant housci; potting Stag’s-hora and Lady 
Plymouth Pelargoniums for winter blooming; tying and 
training Clerodcndron Balfouri to roof of Btove ; tying 
and stopping Melons; Pulling up old Melons, ana 
scrubbing house thoroughly with Gishurst Compound 
ready for winter Cucumbers ; fertilising Melons and cut¬ 
ting all ripe fruit; cutting Mint, Tarragon, Balm, Fennel, 
Basil. Slarjoram, Sage, and llorehound ; tying them in 
bunches and hanging them in herb room to dry for 
winter use ; sorting Potatoes, the largo ones for eating, 
and the medium ones for seed; topdressing small 
Cueumliers for planting; planting pit with early Ashtop 
Potatoes; turning manure, and mixing with leaves and 
Grass to put In bed for winter Cucumbers; sowing 
Mustard and Cress ; digging up the remainder of Regent 
Potatoes and Paterson’s Victoria, also Magnum Bonum ; 
tying and stopping Tomatoes; sowing three-light pit 
with Early London, Erfurt, and Walchereu Cauliflower 
to staud the winter and for planting early in spring. 

Glasshouses. 

Oar finest winter blooming greenhouse 
creepers are unquestionably the Lapagcrias, and 
where these are infested with scale or aphis, 
measures should at once be taken to rid them of 
these pests before the plants get into full flower. 
Keep them thoroughly moist at the root during 
the time they aro producing their flowers, 
and allow them to hang in a free'and graceful 
manner from the rafters or other supports. 
Plants of Habrothamnns, Plumbago, and similar 
creepers must be kept clean at the prese ’ 
season if a long display of blossom is expec t 
from them. Plants of Cassia corymbosa coming 
into flower must not be allowed to become dry 
at the root, otherwise the flowers are very apt 
to drop off prematurely. The season is at hand 
for propagating a stock of zonal and other 
Pelargoniums that are required for an early dis¬ 
play next season. Avoid over-crowding them 
in the cutting pots, as they soon get sappy and 
weak. The best plan with these or any others 
intended for pot culture is to insort the cuttings 
singly in small pots ; this gives them ample 
room, and they soon form dwarf stocky plants, 
furnished with foliage to the rims of the pots. 
Many Ferns will now begin to show signs of 
having made their full growth for the present 
season. Do not therefore attempt to force them 
again into activity, as few plants are more 
benefited than Ferns by having a long season 
of rest. Keep the whole stock moist at the root, 
and allow no insect pests to gain a footing upon 
them. 

jnovrer Garden. 

Whore walks are getting pen or Moss- 
covered a good dressing of salt should be applied 
at once, as, in addition to rendering the surface 
bright and clean, it is one of the best materials 
I know of for assisting the binding of the gravel.: 
It is most effective when applied in dry weather, ' 
so as to gradually melt away and expend its 
force on the crown and roots of the weeds. Roll 
the walks several times, as the firmer the surface 
the less opportunity there is for seeds or seed¬ 
lings to get established. All coarse-growing 
weeds bIiouM now be pulled up to the root in 
lawns and Grass plots, so as to get the holes 
filled up with good Grasses before the winter 
cornea on. 

It will now be a good time to put in cuttings 
of Roses; select strong partly ripened shoots 
and insert them firmly m the soil in a shaded 
border of fine soil. Give them a good soaking 
of water and put Evergreen branches over 
them for the first few weeks; under ordinary 
circumstances a largo percentage of them will 


make good plants fit for potting or transplanting 
into beds m twelve months from the date of 
insertion. 

Cuttings of Aucnbas, Euonymuses, Bays, and 
Laurustinuses may now be put in, as a large 
supply of young stock is always useful. Even 
when quite small they come in for filling winter 
beds, vases, &c., and when too large for that 
,purpose they como in for filling up gaps in old 
or making up new shrubberies or Evergreen 
beds. Seeds of the various sorts of Berberry, 
such as B. Aquifolium, Darwini, Ac., should be 
gathered as soon as ripe, or the birds quickly 
clear thorn off. If sown in nursery beas tbe 
young plants prove excellent for decorative 
purposes. When the supply of young seedlings 
of the oarly Forget-me-not (Myosotis dissitiflora) 
iB likely to be snort, no time should be lost in 
getting the old plants pulled into pieces and 
treated as cuttings, dibble them in about 6 in. 
apart on a cool-shaded border, and keep them 
moist until they have become well rooted. 

All kinds of spring flowering bulbs will soon 
be forming roots, and if intended for removal, 
that should be done at once, as they aro not 
good subjects to move when in full growth, tbe 
roots being brittle and easily broken. It is 
therefore better to either keep them oat of the 
soil until they can be finally planted in positions 
in which they are to flower, or to put them in 
pots or shallow boxes from which they can be 
transferred at any time without much damage 
if started in light soil or Cocoa fibre. Now is a 
good time to select bulbs for spring flower beds 
m which they will flower well during the early 
months of the year ; in all cases purchase early, 
as the first comers get the pick of the bulbs, 
aud the finest bulbs yield the strongest flower- 
spikes. 

In shrubbery borders and in the form of singls 
groups Bocconia cordata has lately been most 
effective. I would strongly urge any lover of 
stately hardy plants to got this without delay. 
The Larkspurs and Monkshoods have been very 
showy; if a portion of the flowering shoots of 
these are cut off as soon as they get about 1 ft. 
high in spring a succession of flower-spikes will 
be produced after the first flush of bloom is over, 
which will be doubly welcome where cut flowers 
are in demand. From Sweet Peas remove all 
seed-pods, and well supply them with water and 
r [uid manure if late blooms jap desired. It is 
also a good plan to drop a few seeds of Con¬ 
volvulus major in the rows whs^tiie Peas are 
sown, as they will entirely overran the old Pea 
stalks after they begin to fade, arid will continue 
to flower in abundance quite late in autumn ; 
and although the flowers are only short-lived, 
their abundance and brilliant colours make 
a glorious display. 


Carnations and Piootees.—Let the 
layering of these be completed as speedily as 
possiblo, as when cold, wet weather sets in the 
layers do not form roots freely. Pipings or cut¬ 
tings may still be put in, using very sandy soil 
and placing the pots containing them in a very 
shady place. The hardier varieties for flower 
borders should also be layered, even if they 
have not yet finished blooming. Beds of self- 
coloured Carnations are striking objects even in 
geometrically-arranged flower gardens. They 
will grow and thrive, too, in smoky towns 
where many other flowers barely exist. Yellow, 
purple, scarlet, and crimson Carnations are tbe 
best for beds. The soarlet variety Coroner is 
one of the most showy in masses. In layering, 
about 1 in. of soil should be removed from the 
surface under the plants, to be replaced with 
very sandy loam, into whioh the layers should 
be notched and pegged down. 

Pansies.— Still continue to put in cuttings 
as previously directed, aud prepare compost in 
which to pot those plants that are intended to 
flower in pots. Good yellow turfy loam with a 
fourth part of rotten cow manure, as much leaf- 
mould, and some sharp silver sand forms a good 
compost for them. Look the loam over carefully 
for wireworma or any other larvre which it may 
contain. There is also a white maggot or grub 
iu the cow manure which injures the plants, 
aud which should also be searched for. Seeds 
sown now on a piece of well worked soil will 
vegetate freely, and produce plants that will 
flower early next season. We need not say 
that the seed should be selected from the best 
flowers only—those that combine size, foam, 
and substance with rich decided colours. 
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Fruit. 

No kinds of Pears, and particularly the early 
varieties, are good when allowed to fully ripen 
on the trees; all should be gathered the mo¬ 
ment they part readily from the branches ; after¬ 
wards their highest qualities are developed by 
slow ripening in a cool, airy room. Late varie¬ 
ties that are bearing a full crop should be thin¬ 
ned out, removing, of course, the smallest, de¬ 
formed, and worse placed fruits. Mulch with 
good manure, and should dry weather continue 
watering will be necessary, at all events on light 
•oils. The watery shoots and other useless spray 
on Plum treos should now be cut away, ana in 
some instances, such as that of the finer dessert 
Plums, the fruit should be thinned. Net up 
such as must be left for dessert purposes, for 
wasps are becoming a perfect plague. Gather 
nil Morello Cherries, lay the new growths in 
thinly, and well wash the foliage once a week 
*s a preventive against the attacks of red spider 
and aphis. Keep the soil about Apricot trees 
mulched to prevent cracking, and any trees 
that are extra vigorous may be partially root- 
pruned at once. The check will assist earlier 
maturation of both root and buds, and the roots 
will get re-established before winter. Perhaps, 
if we except the Fig, no other kind of fruit tree 
requires such restricted root Bpace, or else fre¬ 
quent outting back of the principal roots, as the 
Apricot. Where, however, the former plan— 
restricted borders—can be carried out by wall¬ 
ing in a given space, it is every way preferable 
to root-pruning, ensuring, as it does, at one and 
the same time both quality and quantity of 
fruit. Another requisite as regards successful 
culture in firm borders ; the harder the soil is 
compressed, the more resistance have the roots 
to encounter, and consequently lateral roots 
are produced in great profusion. Finish tying 
or nailing in the shoots of Peaches, and only 
in sufficient quantity for next year’s fruiting. 
Dust with sulphur to destroy mildew and spider 
on outdoor Vines, and, if need be, water well. 
As a rule, such Vines are planted in dry sunny 
spots where drought prevails at the root before 
it is expected, and mildew is frequently the re¬ 
sult. 

Vegetables. 

Ououmbers. —For giving a steady supply 
plants in pits and frames may be depended 
upon for some time to come. These should be 
cut over at short intervals, a few plants at a 
time, top-dressed with rish turf and old lime 
rubble, of which two-thirds of the first and one- 
third of the latter may be used with advantage 
at this season, as the old mortar absorbs and 
gives off moisture to the newly-formed roots, 
which soon take hold of it. For house culture 
there is, perhaps, nothing to beat a good strain 
of Telograph, but for pits and frames the prickly 
kinds seem best adapted. The time is now at 
hand for getting in the first batch of early win¬ 
ter plants. These will, as a rule, succeed crops 
of Melons, and the sowing of the seeds and 
potting on will have been regulated by the period 
at which the houses can bo made ready for their 
reception, the great point being steady growth 
near the glass without a check from want of 
water or pot room. When the Melons are re¬ 
moved a favourable opportunity for thoroughly 
cleansing the pits presents itself, and in the 
event of the lights requiring paint, an effort 
should be made to get them put in thorough 
order, as the house may not bo again vacant for 
twelve months. After scalding and lime-wash¬ 
ing the pita and walls a moderate quantity of 
fermenting Oak leaves and stable manure, pre¬ 
viously well worked, will form a suitable 
material for giving bottom heat until the 
weather becomes cold and fires are needed ; but 
so long as a good maximum of 80° to 85 Q can be 
obtained from solar heat and frame Cucumbers 
keep on bearing, fire heat should be sparingly 
applied. Many Cucumber growers now use 
potB, but much depends upon the internal ar¬ 
rangement of the pits, narrow and eiticiontly 
heated pits being best adapted for planting out 
on hills or ridges, while others, which are 
large, deep, and capable of holding a good body 
of fermenting material offer greater facilities for 
t culture. In either case the compost should 
light, rich, turfy loam, lime rubble, and a 
little peat if at hand. Manure should not be 
mixed with the soil, as it encourages worms, 
but it may be used later on as a mulching. 
Turnips. —In many gardens these follow the 


early or second early Potatoes j but of course 
they may follow any other crop, or be sown 
wherever a vacancy occurs. An open situation 
suits them best, as they become more compact 
in growth and are better able to resist cold 
weather. If the land is in good condition, solid 
manures need not be used for the crop ; and if 
they follow Potatoes, the working the land has 
received in digging them up will suffice besides 
the surface culture always necessary to seoure 
a fine tilth for covering the seed. It is best to 
sow in drills about \ in. deep and about 14 in. 
or 15 in. apart. If the land be dry, the drills 
should be well soaked with liquid manure pre¬ 
vious to sowing. This will be of great advan¬ 
tage to the crop; its influence will be felt as 
soon as the young plants have begun indepen¬ 
dent action. A sprinkling of superphosphate 
along the drills when the Beeds are sown will 
also be most useful if the land is not in good 
order. 

Vegetable Marrows. —Some of the most 
vigorous shoots will require attention as regards 
pegging down, or placing bits of bricks or stones 
on them to keep them down and cause them to 
root. In dry weather water them abundantly, 
so as to keep them in vigorous health and to 
prevent the attacks of mildew. Do not allow 
the fruit to become too old before it is 
gathered. 

Celery. —The particular time at which 
Celery is wanted for use in the autumn should 
regulate the period at which it should bo earthed 
up, for it is not advisable to do this fully thus 
early in the season, unless it is required for use 
as soon as blanched, for, when the carthing-up 
process is completed, it does not afterwards keep 
so well. Crops intended for use as soon as they 
are large enough should be gone over at once ; a 
few of the small outside leaves and all suckers 
should be removed, and the whole of the remain¬ 
ing leaves should then be brought together in 
the hand, and tied loosely with a ligature of 
bast high up the stalks ; in fact, just beneath 
the leaves. If the tie is not slack it does not 
allow the centre leaveB, that are now pushing 
up, room to grow, in which case they become 
deformed and spoilt. Hand-pick all weeds that 
are growing in the trench, give a good soaking 
with manure water, and then apply 6 in. of fine 
soil to it; draw the stalks tightly together with 
one hand, whilst with the other the earth is 
placed close up to the plants. If this iB not done 
the soil gets into the hearts, causing decay. In 
the course of a fortnight add another 6 in., 
carrying on the work as above described, and, 
after the lapse of a similar period, finish off 
with 6 in. more, leaving the sides of the ridge 
sloping and smoothed with the back of the spade 
so as to throw off wet. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


ORNAMENTAL - LEAVED TREES AND 
SHRUBS. 

Now that so much is being done in the em¬ 
bellishment of grounds by the use of hardy 
lants and trees instead of such as are tender, 
would direct attention to a few of the most 
striking among the variegated and ornamental 
leaved section, with which, by judicious 
grouping, fine and durable effects may be pro¬ 
duced. If for park or woodland scenery, 
uothing can be more effective in certain situa¬ 
tions than Copper Beech and Abele or White 
Poplar, the contrast of the rich dark leaf of 
the one with the light silvery-grey of the other 
being most striking when seen with the wind 
acting on them, and a full play of light and sun 
on the foliage. Then again, there are other 
deciduous trees that colour off exceedingly rich 
and warm looking in the autumn, giving tints 
of most lovely hues, which, although fleet¬ 
ing, make the landscape while they last a 
picture such as gladdons on artist’s eye to 
behold. 

Among the most noteworthy of these may be 
mentioned the Tulip tree, which is not half so 
much grown as it should be, and yet where the 
soil suits it, it is one of the best of ornamental 
trees, the leaves being large and singularly cut; 
these too in favourable seasons die off in such 
a manner as to attract the notice of even the 
most casual observer. The only place I know of 
where there are fine specimens of this tree is at 


Longleat, where examples of it may be seen 
upwards of 90 ft. high, with proportionate girth 
of stem, and still in full vigour. Another tree 
of noble aspect, and having very fine foliage, is 
the AilantuB glandulosa, the only drawback to 
which is that its wood is somewhat brittle, and 
the branches are, therefore, liable to snap off; 
but if planted in favourable situations, where 
it can nave shelter, it generally escapes this 
disfigurement. As a companion plant to this 
latter, to grow under or around it to form a 
group, tho Sumach answers well, on account of 
its being of a somewhat similar character. For 
using in the same way with the Plane, Lirio- 
dendrons, or Acers, the Liquidambar comes in 
well, but with most of tho Acers,_this should be 
used in the background, that it majf there show 
up above them. Another very ornfcdehtal tree, 
seldom seen is the Salisbuna adiaufcifolia, or 
Maiden-hair tree, which, as its specific name 
implies, has leaves that resemble those of the 
Maiden-hair Fern. This Salisburia makes a 
most interesting and beautiful object on a lawn, 
a position for which is well adapted. 

In evergreens there are plenty from which to 
select. Take the Aucubas, for instance, which 
are a host in themselves, as by the great variety 
which they afford in their large plain and spotted 
leaves they may be so arranged and blended as 
to form masses on the Grass or in the foreground 
of shrubberies that will look well at all seasons 
of the year. Besides tho massive, beautiful 
foliage which many of them possess wo have 
now the berries, which, being large and highly 
coloured, render the bushes additionally attrac¬ 
tive. To get them to bear these berries freely, 
however, it is necessary to have a goodly pro¬ 
portion of male plants interspersed among tho 
others. Next, perhaps, in point of beauty to 
the Aucubas is the Arbutus Unedo, bearing, as 
it does, sweet blossoms of large Strawberry-like 
fruit. Planted in clumps on dry banks or other 
positions in light soils, the Arbutus stands the 
frost well, but in damp, low-lying places often 
gets injured. For associating with Pampas 
Grass, Arundo eonspicua, and A. Donax, there 
is nothing to equal the Bamboos, the hardiest 
among which is B. Metake, that has stood up to 
tho present through all our severe winters 
unscathed. The most graceful, however, is B. 
gracilis, the rods of which bend and arch under 
the load of their elegant Pea-green foliage 
till the tops touch the ground. Near a lake 
or pond tho whole of these look quite 
at home, as they do also round about dells if 
judiciously planted. The best time for doing 
this is in April or May, just as they begin to grow 
freely, as then they at once form fresh roots and 
start away freely. Removed in autumn, they 
are apt to die through losing what active roots 
they have; but deferred till tho season men¬ 
tioned, I have never known them to fail. For 
the centres of beds, or to give type and character 
to prominent spots, Fortune’s Palm (Chamreropa 
humilis) is, when it attains sizo, a grand look¬ 
ing object, its huge fan-shaped foliage and 
general aspect giving it quite a tropical appear¬ 
ance. At one time no one would think of 
venturing to leave a Palm out during the winter, 
but this Chamserops is so hardy that there is no 
risk incurred, as it has in several districts with¬ 
stood the severe frosts of the past ten years or 
more without suffering tho least permanent 
injury. Wind, however, knocks it about, and 
it should therefore be planted in some sheltered 
spot, where, if judiciously placed and associated 
with Yuccas, Aralia Sieboldi, aud other things 
of bold type, to bo added to in Bummer by 
turning out masses of Cannas, Caster-oils, So- 
lanuins, &c., fine bold features in various por¬ 
tions of the grounds may be produced. 

In order to lighten up other parts there is 
abundance of variegated plants, the most satis¬ 
factory among which are the Gold and Silver 
Hollies, which are always beautiful, more 
especially when most other trees and shrubs are 
leafless, as then, backed up by tho dark green 
of the common kind, they are very pleasing and 
cheering to look at. The same may bo said of 
the Gold and Silver-striped Yews, which show 
themselves off to great advantage planted so as 
to form family groups, as it were, a mode of 
arrangement for more effective and natural than 
dotting. 

Among deciduous subjects suitable for small 
gardens, I know of none more ornamental than 
the Acers, the foliage of most of which is not 
only exceedingly elegant, owing to its shape. 
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division, and structure, but the variegation and 
colouring are so distinct on some of them as to 
render them worth introducing in potB into a 
greenhouso. A. polymorphum sanguineum and 
h. polymorphum roseum marginatum are the 
best for the rich appearance of their leaves, 
which are in favourable situations remarkably 
fine. S. 


The Golden leaved Elder.— This is one 
of the best of coloured plants for enlivening 
shrubberies ; but it is frequently condemned 
for its inconstancy in colour, particularly when 
it attains a considerable size. It is in this res¬ 
pect, like many more self and parti-coloured 
plants, that it shows itself to the best advantage 
when in a young and vigorous state. It is, how¬ 
ever, easily propagated, and when rooted grows 
so luxuriantly that, considering the purpose for 
which it is required, it need never be allowed 
to arrive at any great age or size. I find, more¬ 
over, that large plants of it can be kept up to 
the colour standard by winter-pruning the 
shoots to within a few inches of where they started 
from the preceding spring. I know a largo 
plant that used to be grand in colour, but last 
winter it was left unpruned, and now, in con¬ 
sequence of such neglect, it is almost green.— 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


Filmy Ferns. — A long list might now be 
made of these delicate and lovely little plants, 
which are as well grown and as successfully pro- 


means of growing them. It muBt be a very 
snug and quiet corner where they will grow 
without the protection of a bell-glass; still 
even this has been accomplished. The safest 
and best plan is to cover them with a boll- 
glass while young, and as they increase to give 
them a square hand-glass, the top of which is 
made moveable. With glasses so made the 
top can be lifted off without disturbing or in¬ 
juring the fronds. During summer these plants 
cannot be kept too moist if the drainage be 
good ; they may safely be sprinkled with a very 
nne-rosed watering-pot every morning. They 
enjoy having their fronds wet. In winter they 
should be kept a trifle drier, not so much on 
account of the Ferns, if the air be warm enough, 
but to guard against mildew. A large collec¬ 
tion may be found in Mr. William’s nursery at 
Holloway, in which so many fine specimens of the 
best of all filmy Ferns, viz , Todea superba, 
which we now figure, are grown. 

Hardy Gloxinia (Streptoearpus floribun- 
dus).—This plant might also be termed a hardy 
Gloxinia, and is a very charming flower. It 
is little known, but if all lovers of good plants 
knew of its excellent qualities, there aro few 
who would not cultivate it. I cannot assert 
that it is hardy out-of-doors, but I have had 
it blooming freely in a pan in the open air till 
late in autumn. It comes true and quickly 
from seed. My plants were raised from seed 
sown on November 1 in a gentle warmth, 
and were kept in a cool house all through the 
winter. It would be excellent for the conserva¬ 
tory in autumn and winter. 

Browallia elata.— There is no more char- 



Filmy Fern (Todea Buperba). 


pagated as any other tribe of Ferns. There aro 
probably, more than forty species in the Fernery 
at Kew, while in almost every other garden 
of note, a greater or less collection of these pets 
may now be found. Like everything else, now 
we know how to manage them, their cultiva¬ 
tion seems simple enough, and we wonder how 
it was that cultivators used to fail with them. 
Shade and moisture arc the two great neces¬ 
saries of their existence ; they are absolutely 
requisite—a gleam of direct sunshine, or a breath 
of dry air, and the poor little plants would 
be killed outright. Guard well against these 
two evils, and all will go well. Soil is a secondary 
thing with them; they requiro but very 
little ; the wet surface of a piece of porous 
stone, or a block of wood, suits them quite as 
well, or even better. I like best to grow them 
amongst pieces of sandstone, for though I have 
several growing well upon the stems of tree 
Ferns and other vegetable substances, yet these, 
with the continued moisture, arc apt to rot; 
they are also likely to produce fungi, both of 
which circumstances may bring about unplea¬ 
sant results. A thorough drainage for the 
pots, and a little fibrous and very sandy peat 
sprinkled in between the blocks of sandstone, 
arc what experience teaches us to be the best 


ming little blue-flowered plant than this Brow- 
allia, the culture of v hich is so easy that one 
wonders that it is not seen in almost every green¬ 
house and conservatory during the late autumn 
and early winter months. If only for supply¬ 
ing cut blooms, this annual should be grown, 
and, being an annual, it may, of course, be con¬ 
signed to the rubbish heap when it can no more 
yield its pretty flowers, which, when used in 
the form of sprays, have a very graceful appear¬ 
ance. In the genial temperature of an inter¬ 
mediate house this little plant will goon bloom¬ 
ing for a long time ; in a cool structure the crop 
of bloom is, of course, more limited. The seed 
should be sown early enough in summer to en¬ 
sure the necessary strength, and the plants 
should get all the exposure to the sun and air 
during the growing season which it lies in 
the power of the grower to give them.—J. C. 

Hyacinths, Narcissi, and Tulips.— 
The forcing season, as regards these bulbs, has 
commenced in nurseries around London where 
plants are grown for market. Certain varieties 
of Hyacinths, a few of the early single and 
double Tulips, and the double Roman and 
Paper-white Narcissi are used for the purpose. 
They are grown both for their flowers in a cut 
state and for marketing in the shape of plants, 


and they are planted in large or small pots 
accordingly. The bulbs reach the growers by 
the middle of August; they are then potted, 
and placed on an ash bottom in the open air, 
and then they are covered with 6 in. of ma¬ 
nure and spent Hops. Watering is left to what 
rain may happen to fall. The bulbs soon mako 
growth, and as soon as they get near the time 
For throwing up their trusses and spikes of 
bloom, they are taken indoors. The early 
Roman Hyacinth and the double Roman Nar¬ 
cissus reach England in August, and they are 
prepared for forcing at once. This explains 
how blooms of the Roman Hyacinths can be 
seen in Covent Garden Market in October.—D. 


WINTER-FLOWERING PLANTS. 
There is no season of the year when flowering 
plants in conservatories or other glass structures 
are more appreciated than in winter, and yet 
many are deterred from attempting their cul¬ 
ture because they imagine that a temperature 
suitable for stove plants is necessary for them, 
while in point of fact a too high temperature 
shortens their period of blooming. There is no 
reason why anyone having a glasshouse in 
which the temperature of an ordinary dwelling 
room can be maintained should not enjoy a fine 
display of flowers in winter as well as in sum¬ 
mer. The temperature of our conservatory, 
which is, as a rule, gayer with flowering plants 
during winter than in summer, is frequently as 
low as 40° on sharp frosty nights, and the aver¬ 
age night winter temperature ranges from 45° 
to 50°, yet a large and varied collection, or 
rather selection, of plants is maintained in it 
in perfect health as long as they are required, 
or until their flowers fade and they are removed 
to make room for successional subjects. There 
iB now such a wealth of plants that flower na¬ 
turally during winter that any additions to them 
might seem superfluous, but thero are, never¬ 
theless, a few useful groups of plants that may 
be made available for such purposes, either by 
hastening or retarding their growth, that a few 
notes on the most serviceable may not be out 
of place. 

Pelargoniums.— Whilst our flower beds 
and borders are aglow with these, one fancies 
that we could not appreciate them again under 
glass, but from October to May Pelargoniums 
are amongst the most effective conservatory 
plants which we possess. Our winter stock of 
them, now in fine health, was prepared as fol¬ 
lows : In March the required number of plants 
was selected from amongst those that haa been 
cut in close the previous autumn, and which 
were consequently bushy plants, well furnished 
with side-shoots ; these were potted in 7*in. 
and 8-in. pots, using a compost consisting of 
loam, rotten manure, and sharp grit. They 
were then set in a light, span-roofed pit, where 
an intermediate temperature was maintained, 
and as soon as they had become vigorous the 
principal shoots were tied down to the rim of 
the pot and the points pinched, with the view 
of inducing bushy growth. When the external 
temperature admitted of their removal without 
checking their growth, they were transferred to 
cold pits and placed close to the glass. Their 
summer treatment consisted in giving abundance 
of water at the root, and a sprinkling after hot 
days amongst tho pots in order to keep the coal- 
ash foundation cool and moist; a slight shade 
was given during the brightest portions of the 
day ; the flowers were kept constantly removed, 
and the strongest of the shoots were pinched off 
to induce the formation of a well-furnished 
head of well-ripened side-shoots, which will, as 
soon as the pinching is discontinued, produce a 
display of the finest bloom, equal, if not superior, 
to any summer effects which are generally ob¬ 
tained from Pelargoniums. They must be al¬ 
lowed at all times abundance of air ; the lights 
should only be used for warding off heavy rains, 
and should be entirely drawn off in fine weather 
up till within a month of the season when the 
plants are required to be in bloom, when stop¬ 
ping must be discontinued and a drier atmos¬ 
phere maintained ; but root moisture must still 
be applied in sufficient quantities to ensure a 
healthy development of fine foliage and sturdy 
spikes of flower that will, in the light, dry, 
buoyant atmosphere of the conservatory, last 
in perfection several weeks. Successional plants 
from spring-struck cuttings should be kept as 
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bo not abundantly represented. They are so 
easily raised from seed, and produce such fine- 
flowering bulbs the second year, that it is 
desirable to continually remove all second-rate 
flowering bulbs, and only retain the best. Cy¬ 
clamens have been greatly improved during 
these last few years, and therefore care should 
be taken to get seed from a good stock. We do 
not dry off the bulbs at any time, but during 
their dormant season they are placed in a 
partially-shaded frame on a coal-ash foundation 
until they commence to grow, when they are 
removed to a light, airy shelf, and introduced 
in succession to their flowering quarters. 

Cinerarias. —These may had in full bloom 
by the beginning of December by sowing the 
seed in February, and treating the young seed¬ 
lings as one would do Primulas. Cinerarias will 
not Btand forcing in their later stages of growth, 
therefore early preparation must precede early 
blooming. If kept cool they are seldom troubled 
with insects, but in heated structures they soon 
become infested with green fly. 

Epiphyllums. —These are handsome plants 
when in flower, the season of which may be 
prolonged through the dullest part of the year, 
viz., from early in November to the New Year. 
After flowering we usually keep them com¬ 
paratively dry and cool until March, when they 


suits them admirably, the dry, cool atmosphere 
preserving the blossoms for a long season. 

Begonias. — Many of the free-flowering 
varieties form excellent plants if grown freely 
during the early summer months, and rested in 
August in a cool situation ; the blooms should 
be pinched off up to September, when a slightly 
increased temperature will start them into 
vigorous growth, and a fine display of flowers 
will bo the rosult. Although usually treated as 
stovo plauts they will continue in good health 
for a lengthened period in any ordinary warm 
greenhouse, J. G. H. 


Pelargoniums for Winter.— Of late 
years Zonal Pelargoniums have been greatly 
improved. They have always, correctly 
enough, been regarded as summer-flowering 
plants, but they may at the same time be 
induced to bloom in winter. One condition 
necessary as regards the plants specially 
intended for this purpose is that they should not 
be allowed to flower during the summer, and 
young plants in comparatively small pots are 
better suited to the purpose in view than older 
and larger specimens. Cuttings should be 
struck now and be shifted in March or April 
into pots one size larger than those in which 



Red-stalked Castor-oil Plant (Ridnus sangrineus). 


cool aB possible in order to permit them to hus¬ 
band their strength until required. As regards 
varieties, I find those of the Vesuvius type, of 
moderately strong growth, and of a floriferous 
character in summer, to be equally effective in 
winter : Dr. Denny’s well-known varieties, too, 
and Mr. Pearson’s, include all shades, from 
pure whito to the most brilliant scarlet. 

Chinese Primulas. —To have these in per¬ 
fection from October onwards the seed should bo 
sown in February in light, rich soil, and placed 
in a moderate heat. They should be pricked off 
as Boon as they are large enough to handle, and 
finally potted according to the size of tho speci¬ 
mens required. In summer their treatment consists 
in shading from strong sunlight, strict attention 
to watering, preserving a cool, damp founda¬ 
tion, and keeping all flower-spikes pinched out 
until September, when good plants will throw’ 
up from five to Beven spikes of flower, and form 
a perfect ball of blossom and foliage. Such speci¬ 
mens make excellent plants for vases, or for 
conservatory decoration ; not the least of their 
many good properties being that they are even 
more effective under artificial than solar light. 

Salvias. —These are invaluable for winter 
blooming, as their brilliant blossoms, produced in 
the greatest abundance, give 8 uch a cheerful effect. 
We propagate a supply of young plants in 
March, ana grow them on in the greenhouse 
until the external atmosphere admits of their 
being gradually hardened off in cold frames, and 
by the beginning of June they should bo fine 
bushy plants ready for shifting into flowering 
pots, the size of which is regulated by the size 
of plant required. For large specimens for cen¬ 
tral beds w'e use 12-in. pots, employing a rich 
compost; they must receive some temporary 
shelter until they have become well established, 
when they may be set in the open-air, where 
they are sheltered from rough winds. Plenty 
of root moisture with occasional applications of 
liquid manure should be regularly given them, 
and they like a good syringing after hot days, 
to keep off red spider, which is their greatest 
enemy. Treated in this manner, S. splendens 
comes into bloom with the Chrysanthemums, 
and continues effective until Christmas or even 
later, when S. Heeri will be fit to take its 
lace. This will be succeeded in March by 
. gesnerrefolia, a dwarf variety with stout 
foliage and brilliant blossoms. When coming 
into flower, a good top-dressing of sheep or 
cow manure will keep the growth healthy and 
vigorous, and few plants are less troubled with 
insect pests. 

Tree Carnations.— These are grown both 
for ordinary purposes and for furnishing cut 
flowers, whicn are extremely useful for bouquets 
or general decorative purposes. Spring-struck 
lants in medium-sized pots are best; they should 
egrown in the open air after they are established 
in their blooming pots. By the end of Sep¬ 
tember the earliest of them will be coming into 
bloom, and may be removed under glass in 
succession. A cool, rather dry atmosphere 
suits them best, as damp soon spoils their 
blossoms. We find Miss Jolliffe (pink), 
Garibaldi (scarlet), La Belle (white), and Vulcan 
(bright red), to be amongst the best for winter ; 
and Souvenir de la Malmaison (extra large, 
blush-white), to be the best for the early spring 
months. 

Arum Lilies (Calla rethiopica).—’This in¬ 
valuable plant is greatly benefited by being 
planted out during tho summer months in good 
rich soil. It delights in abundance of moisture 
at the root, and, in fact, it succeeds well as an 
aquatic. It should be lifted carefully and re¬ 
potted in ‘September, when the most forward 
amongst them will be showing flower. They 
should be placed in a cold pit and introduced as 
required to the conservatory, where the white 
flowers or spathes and highly ornamental foliage 
render them effective subjects. They are not 
liable to insect-pests, and are easily increased by 
means of offsets or small bulbs that form at 
their bases. I find them to answer best con¬ 
fined to a single crown in a pot. Care should 
be taken to get a stock that produce fine 
flowers ; for amongst them there are some with 
narrow-pointed leaves that produce small 
flowers even in the case .of strong plants, while 
the broad-leaved section as a rule produce 
flowers of good form and substance. 

Cyclamens. —No collection of winter¬ 
flowering plants can be called complete if these 


are potted if necessary and placed on a shelf in 
a house where a high moist atmosphere 
is maintained. Under these conditions they 
make vigorous growth, and by the end of July 
they may be removed to a cool, airy position 
and kept moderately dry. By introducing them 
to a warm house again in succession from 
the first of September onwards, a long display 
of the flowers produced by thi? beautiful 
succulent may be relied on. 

Chrysanthemums. —For ordinary deco¬ 
rative purposes these aro struck early in spring 
and grown on under glass until they are fit for 
| transferring to their flowering pots, when they 
are plunged in coal ashes up to their rims to 
prevent evaporation. Good drainage is an 
essential part of their treatment, for if sodden 
the Diants rierish suddenly, while on the other 
hand any lack of moisture causes them to loso 
their foliage at the base, and unless well fur¬ 
nished with deep green leaves. Chrysanthemums, 
however well flowered, are comparatively useless 
for decorative purposes. A position with a 
south aspect, and sheltered from wind, suits 
them admirably. Pompones, from their dwarf 
bushy habit, require no stakes, but the large- 
flowered kinds, so effective in floral decorations, 
require a stake to each shoot in August, after 
which they will form a natural-looking bush. 
As it is desirable to prolong the season during 
which they flower as late as possible, they 
should only bo removed under glass as they 
come into bloom, or when danger from exposure 
is apprehended. A cool, airy orchard house 


they have been wintered. They should be 
placed in a cold pit and kept near the glass, 
where they can have abundance of air. Early 
in summer they should bo transferred to their 
flowering-pots, which need not exceed 8 in. in 
diameter. They may then be placed in the 
open air, and the pots should be plunged in 
ashes and well attended to with water, all 
trusses of bloom being removed as soon as they 
appear. Early in October they may be taken 
into the greenhouse, and may then be allowed to 
flower, which they will generally continue to do 
until the end of January ; but in order to ensure 
success, the minimum temperature of the 
structure should not bo allowed to fall under 
45°, and the atmosphere should be kept some¬ 
what dry. Those sorts should be selected for 
blooming in winter whose flowers are naturally 
of good substance, and the trusses not too 
large. _ 


Castor-oil Plants (Ricinuscs).—To those 
who have8ecn tho splendid specimens of Castor- 
oil plants, thriving as they do during summer, 
in tne open air, in Battersea Park, and elsewhere 
about London, it is hardly necessary to recom¬ 
mend them as ornamental subjects of a very high 
order. Their culture, moreover, is attended 
with no difficulty. The seed should be sown in 
heat about the middle of February, and tho 
plants should be gradually hardened off, so as 
to be fit to put out by the middle of May ; tho 
better and richer the soil, and the warmer the 
position, the finer and more vigorous will be 
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the growth of the plants. In trammer, copious 
watering is indispcnsible. The Ricinus, in' 
most of its varieties, is a grand plant for 
making bold and effective beds near those of 
the more brilliant flowers, and tends to vary 
the flower garden finely. It is not well to as¬ 
sociate it closely witli bedding-plants, in con¬ 
sequence of its strong growth and the shading 
power of its large leaveB. A good plan is to 
make a compact group of the plant in the centre 
of a wide circular bed, and surround it with a 
band of a dwarfer subject, say the Aralia or 
Caladium; and then finish with whatever 
arrangement of flowering plants may be con¬ 
sidered moBt suitable. A bold and striking 
centre may thus be obtained, while the effect 
of the floweni is much enhanced, especially if 
the planting bo nicely graduated and tastefully 
done. For such groups, the several varieties 
of the Castor-oil plant are not to be oasily sur¬ 
passed. The present is a good time to visit 
the London parks with a view of selecting the 
best kinds for different purposes. 


FRUIT. 


SELECTING HARDY FRUITS. 

For those who contemplate planting fruit 
trees during the coming autufara and winter, 
now is the very best time to make a choice of 
useful varieties. The crops are banging on the 
trees, and in most instances the varieties which 
suit the localities proposed to be planted can be 
readily decided upon. The habit of the varieties 
can now be judged of, their cropping qualities 
inspected, and a general estimate of their value 
arrived at, which is not possible in winter, 
although this subject is too often left till that 
season before it occupies attention. It is not 
always advisable to trust to a catalogue for a 
selection. Many of the choicer fruits are not 
the very best bearers, and it is better to have 
plenty of fruit, even if it be not of the very 
choicest kind, than to meet the winter with 
half empty shelves ; this, at least, is true in 
the matter of Apples and Pears. The planting 
season may commence next month and continue 
to the end of March. If trees are bought which 
have been under training either for walls or as 
dwarf standards for two or three years, a few 
fruits may be expected next season off each 
tree if those worked on dwarf stocks are chosen. 
The end of last March we planted tome trees of 
Uvedale’s St. Germain and Verulam Pears, 
which had been four years trained ; they had 
made a long journey, and, of course, had not 
a particle of soil attached to their roots ; they 
are now bearing on an average six fruits to each, 
large and well-swelled as the fruits of these 
varieties usually are. It is, however,^preferable 
to have all planting done by the end of 
November; if it be not finished then, let it bo 
left until the end of March, provided the trees 
have not already been moved. I shall name a 
few 

Apples which are to be depended on in 
most parts of the country, and wnich are very 
striking on the trees at present, beginning -with 
a dwarf tree of Cellini, which here is loaded to 
the ground, the lower branches resting on the 
soil, with large, beautifully-variegated Apples 
of excellent flavour, even for dessert, but more 
useful for culinary purposes. A tree of Cox’s 
Pomona, standing by its side, bears, if any¬ 
thing, larger Apples ; but one can scarcely say 
which is the heaviest laden, or which has the 
finest fruit. Next comes a tree of Lord Suffield, 
* very large Codlin-shaped Apple, with straw- 
coloured skin. Warner’s King is an abundant 
bearer, the second largest Apple we know, and 
is one which often takes a first prize as a culinary 
Apple at shows. M&re de Manage comes next, 
as a kitchen Apple; it is of a very large size, a 
peculiar glaucous red Apple, similar in shape to 
the last mentioned. This is a fine show Apple, 
and a sure bearer. Among culinary Apples we 
know nothing larger or better than the Dutch 
Codlin. Of later cooking Apples, which can be 
depended on north or south, are Blenheim 
Orange, Dutch Mignonne, and Dumelow 
Seedling. The two last continued in excellent 
condition all the winter ; and if we were con¬ 
fined to two varieties, we should feel inclined 
to make selection of them to bridge over the 
winter for every purpose. 

Among dessert Apples which bear abundantly 
everywhere is the Kerry Pippin. These beauti¬ 


ful fruits will now begin dropping from the 
trees. Another and, as regards shape and 
size, better Apple, and one which lasts over the 
winter well, is the King of the Pippins. In 
form it is very perfect, looking as though turned 
out of a lathe, and it is beautifully coloured. 
We cannot pass over the high-coloured Devon¬ 
shire Quarrendcn; the only two others we 
shall mention are the Ribston Pippin and Cox’s 
Orange Pippin, and wo have always had a doubt 
which of these is most deserving of the palm ; 
only the first excels as a keeper. Among 
Pears we shall begin with one which 
„ too seldom planted, and which bears 
equally well in the extreme north as In the 
south—the Autumn Bergamot, which is. a 
delicious fruit. Then, of all the Bon Chretien 
kinds, that of Williams is by far the best, and 
is the attraction of all the hornets, wasps, and 
blue-bottles of the garden. Beurrc Bose is 
always loaded with its long brown fruits, tho 
trees presenting a very beautiful appearance. 
Marie Louise is a green companion to the last, 
both turning to their own peculiar yellow whon 
ripe. Urbaniste and the well-known Duchcsso 
d’Angoulcme, are of fine appearance, 
though not always melting; Crassano is 
delicious, though not unusually prolific; 
Fondante d’Automne ; and, among 


the Beurr6s, none is superior in every good 
quality to that of d’Aremberg loaded as a 
standard. Beurr<5 Diel has a character in all 
respects excellent. Beurr6 Capiaumont, al¬ 
ways loaded, and always good to eat, but of 
small size ; Ctuumontel, Bezi de Caissoy, of 
flue shape, and russetty, like Beurrc* Bose, 
small, but a great cropper and fine Pear as a 
standard ; Huvsho’a Victoria, of a green colour, 
also a finely-shaped Pear ; Suzette de Bavay 
and Easter Bcurre for late uao ; No Plus Meuris, 
of ungainly shape and colour, but a fine melt¬ 
ing late Pear when well ripened ; with Gansel’s 
Bergamot and Glou Morfleau may complete the 
list. Of 

Plums there ii Coe’s Golden Drop, which 
defies the sun’s influence to soften them till 
late in autumn. Prince of Wales is very 
prolific, rotund, and inclining to corpulency, of 
a purple colour, and short on its stalk. Vic¬ 
toria, as a standard, is one of the brightest and 
best of Plums for the kitchen, and never fails. 
Kirke’s Plum is the best of purples, and is al¬ 
ways prolific on the walls. Of the Gages, the 
old Green Gage is still the best; but the Trans¬ 
parent Gage is one of the richest. Rcine Claude 
de Bavay, also of the Green Gage class, is excel¬ 
lent. In making fresh plantations in orchards, 
Rivers’ Prolific and Early Favourite should 
not be forgotten ; they are Plums that may 
be depended on for bearing, and are the very 
earliest. White Magnum Bonum is always 
wanted for preserving, and the ’Damson for 
Damson cheese. Of 

Cherries we have three favourites, 
namely, Bigarreau, May Duke, and Tartarian, 
to which may bo added the Downton and Black 
Eagle. The Morello is always in demand for 
bottling and cooking; and’when well ripened and 
fine, is not to be despised for dessert. Of 

Peaches Grosse Mignonne is still 
favourite show fruit for size and colour. Stir¬ 
ling Castle and Barrington, Late and Walbur- 
ton Admirable, are trustworthy Peaches. Lady 
Palmerston and Salway are the latest of all 
Nectarines. —Pine-apple is the best in 
antumn. Murrey and Balgowan, both strong¬ 
growing, large, and finely coloured fruits. 

The names comprised in this list are those 
that are to be recommended *as useful fruits. 
Trees should be selected which have not been 
cut back, say, two years from the graft or one 
year if maiden trees are wanted ; of course, this 
does not apply to trees which are trained as 
bushes and pyramids. Clumsy cutting, which 
leaves dead snags in tho trees, is sure to induce 
canker in the long run ; fortunately, this is the 
exception, and not the rule, in most nurseries. 
Trees, when received from the nursery, should 
have a mass of fibry roots, not merely a few snags. 
With a large, Btrong-growing, tempting-looking 
tree it is always better to have small roots and 
wood of medium strength. W. D. 


cate maturity. These marks soon become familiar 
to the practical fruit-grower, who at a glance 
sees the specimens fit Tor gathering, while those 
not so far advanced are left on the trees a few 
days longer. Beginners are always at a loss to 
know the proper time to pick their crop of 
Pears. If taken off the trees too soon the fruit 
withers before ripening, while, if left on too 
long, loss follows from evaporation and decay, 
the fruit being of an inferior quality. To avoid 
these evils, then, should be the aim of thoso 
fruit-growers who are not already familiar with 
this part of the business—an important one for 
those who grow Pears for profit. There is a 
change in colour that takes place in Pears that 
is a suro sign of ripeness to the experienced eve. 
This is always accompanied by unmistakeable 
marks, which, if consulted by the novice, there 
need be no loss from untimely picking. The 
seeds of Pears always change from a light to a 
dark-brown colour when tho fruit is matured, 
and will, when gathered then and placed, in a 
proper place, ripen without withering. Another 
and safe rule to follow in gathering Pears is to 
watch for the swelling of the 'end of the stem 
attached to the twig, and, by raising the Pear 
gently by hand, it separates without effort; 
while, with a green specimen, no such separation 
will take place unless force is nsed. Neither for 
home n s* nor market should Pears be allowed to 
ripen on the tree, for tho quality of such 
will always be inferior to those ripened 
in a dry, dark, and cool atmosphere. 
Pears intended for market should be naud- 
picked, sorted into two sizes at the time of 
gathering ; and a stem upon each Pear is an 
important appendage, making a difference in 
their favour of from 10s. to 20s. a barrel, which 
is the most convincing argument. In practice 
it seldom happens that all the fruit on a tree is 
fit to gather at the same time. Going over the 
trees two or three times in a period of the same 
number of weeks, taking off each time the fruit 
far enough advanced, will be found the best 
piactice to follow. In picking, sorting, and 
>acking, avoid rough usage; for whenever 
Pears are bruised, they rot before ripening, and 
of course such blemishes will tell against the 
frnit. Delicate and thin-skinned sorts are more 
easily injured by rough handling than varieties 
with tough skins, like Duchcsse d’AngouIeme, 
Bcurr<5 Bose, and Lawrence; but, whether 
tough or tender, rough handling should be 
avoided. Pick Pears only on dry days, and 
under no circumstances is it best to pack 
such fruit for market until it has cooled 
off, which it will in a few hours if placed in a 
dry, cool atmosphere, to which darkness should 
bo added if the fruit is kept in bulk for any 
length of time after picking. Where the latter 
is the case, it is well to turn tho heap over by 
hand, say once in ten days, taking out bruised 
or decaying specimens. No vegetables should 
be stored in the same room with Pears, for tho 
latter aro sure to acquire the flavour of tho for¬ 
mer ,—New York Tribune. 


Gathering Pears.— At a certain stage in 
the growth of all kinds of frnit there are dis¬ 
tinct outward marks developed that always indi 


River Sand for Gardens.—I do not 
think that the value of river sand is bo fully 
appreciated as it should bo by those engaged in 
gardening. A friend of mine who had a Btiffish 
loam, bordering on clay, to deal with, last year 
dressed the whole of his kitchen garden with it 
in the following manner : A mixture was made, 
consisting of three parts manure to one of river 
sand, which was then applied as needed, cover¬ 
ing the surface some 3 in. to 4 in. in thickness, 
and forking or digging it well in. The general 
appearance of the crops throughout the season 
clearly 'showed that not only had the roots 
found plenty of good food, but that they were 
likewise in the enjoyment of a free run in soil 
every way congenial to them. Many, I think, 
might take a useful hint from the above, 
especially where, in tho case of stiff land, it is 
diflicnlt to obtain a good bed for seed sowing. 
Sand is obtainable almost everywhere, and may 
generally bo bought at a cheap rate, so that the 
labour of turning a few rods of stubborn clay 
into a piece of friable soil 'would be neither 
troublesome nor expensive, and is easy to con¬ 
ceive how great a boon would be thereby 
conferred on many a gardener who during a 
continuation of wet weather often finds his 
operations entirely thrown out of gear by the 
simple fact that he cannot get his seed beds into 
anything like » sweet, workable condition. 
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What an influence of a few days* delay in 
commiting seeds to the soil in spring exercises 
upon the vegetable supply daring the summer 
only those know who have to keep a household 
supplied throughout the year ; therefore, any 
reasonable amount of labour and expense can¬ 
not well be grudged which may be incurred in 
rendering the grower’s operations more sure in 
this respect. In some soils a slight dressing will 
suffice to effect the desired change, but a real 
pure clay, which after a few heavy showers be¬ 
comes beaten down into a sticky plastic mass, 
apparently almost impervious to the passage of 
water, and which bakes as hard as a brick in 
summer, is another matter, and will probably 
require several coats to ensure its remaining in 
an unchangeable state of friability and porosity. 
We get sahd from the bed of the river, such 
as builders use, carted in for 5s. a load, that 
is to say a square yard, and one'single load 
would often work a delightful change in a small 
garden, and would convert a sticky or sun¬ 
baked piece of soil, such as is often the despair 
of the grower, into a mine of pleasure, for these 
heavy soils when once brought under control 

? ive a profitable return for all pains incurred, 
t may bo that some of your readers prefer to 
dress their stiff lands with leaf-mould or Cocoa 
fibre. Now I have nothing to say against the first 
mentioned ingredient, except that the soil soon 
gets tired of it, a persistent use of it occasion¬ 
ing as it were soil poisoning, and often genera¬ 
ting fungus, for unless every portion of it is rid¬ 
dled there will remain, even where the leaves 
themselves are quite decayed, pieces of stick, 
Acorns, &o., whioh only await the suitable con¬ 
ditions to breed a mass of fungus ; tho evil ef¬ 
fects I need not dwell upon, as they are well 
known. Cocoa fibre, is, I believe, open to the 
same objection, but herein I cannot speak from 
experience, having never thus employed it. Ex¬ 
perienced growers, have, however, bitterly be¬ 
wailed its pernicious effects, and have been 
known to declare not a particle more of it should 
come into the soil. I should like to hear what 
your readers generally have to say on the mat¬ 
ter, for there are two sides to every question. 
—J. C., Surrey. 


FLOWERS OF THE WEEK. 

Gaillardiae. —From a lady in the Isle of 
Wight we have received a remarkable bloom of 
the Great Bristly Gailiardia (G. aristata 
maxima). It measured quite 4 in. in diameter, 
and had rich flame-coloured petals broadly 
tipped with golden yellow, surrounding a large 
brown, crimson tinted disc. The sender informs 
us that the plant flowers freely with her from 
June to October. It is easily increased by 
means of offshoots in autumn. In well drained 
soils this plant should be grown in conjunction with 
the many other hardy border flowers which are 
so attractive during the summer and autumn 
months. 

Campanula frag ilia.— From the same 
source we received blooms of that excellent 
window Campanula, C. fragilis. Wo have 
seen it unusually good this year grown in pots 
both inside ana outside of windows, its pale 
blue flowers hanging down in perfect wreaths. 
Planted on the top of an old stone wall this 
plant has a marvellous effect. 

Salpiglossis.— A fine assortment of these 
comes from Coughton House, near Ross. They 
vary in colour from the richest maroon to tho 
deepest blue, all being beautifully striped. 
Those who have no idea of what the flowers of 
this annual is like, will find a woodcut of it in 
Gardening Illustrated of August 16, 1879. 
It is easily raised from seed in spring, and, 
when well grown in a bed of rich soil, is one of 
the most showy and perpetual flowering garden 
annuals we have. 

Th© Devil In a Bush (Nigella damascena) 
is perhaps more curious than pretty, but it is 
well worth growing for its light bluo flowers 
which are surrounded with finely-cut Fern-like 
foliage, and have in their centre a large six¬ 
horned seed vessel. 

At Messrs. Osborn & Sons (Fulham Nur¬ 
sery), we find the Missouri Evening Primroae 
((Enothera missouriensis), sometimes called 
(E. macrocarpa, producing its light, lemon- 
coloured blossoms in abundance. It grows from 


9 in. (o 12 in. high, and is well suited for plant¬ 
ing as an edging to taller-growing plants, or in 
isolated beds. It likes sandy soil to grow in, 
and may be raised by moans of seed, division of 
tho roots, or cuttings. 

Sweet Peas and Canary Creepers, 
growing in long rows for the sake of their seed, 
have a striking effect just now, and where by 
chance they have become intermingled the 
result is still better. 

Sea Lavender (Sfcatice latifolia).—This is 
an excellent plant where an isolated specimen is 
needed at the corner of a border, or when on 
a raised mound or bank it is very effective. Its 
deep, lavender - coloured blossoms are very 
durable, and if cut and dried are very ornamen¬ 
tal in vases during the winter. 

The Laurel-leaved Coral Tree (Erytli- 
rinalaurifolia),is flowering finely against tho wall 
of one of the plant houses in the nursery alluded 
to. It lasts for a long time in flower, and its large 
red Pea-shaped blossoms are very attractive. 
Though scarcely hardy this plant may with 
safety be planted in a warm corner where a 
little shelter and a covering of ashes over the 
roots can be given it in winter. It also 
makes an excellent pot plant for a cool green¬ 
house. 

Indigofera Dosua.— This is a beautiful 
hardy climbing plant just now in flower at 
Fulham. It Dears rosy-pink blossoms among 
Acaoia-like leaves. It is a strong grower, and 
will soon cover an ordinary sized wall. It, how¬ 
ever, requires a slightly protected situation to 
keep it safe in winter. 

Honeysuckles.— Of these a fine collection 
consisting of the Dutch, Scarlet, and Golden 
Trumpet, and Japanese is now in flower. 
The flowers we need not say are among the 
sweetest of the season. 

The Meadow Beauty (Rhexia virginica). 
—This North American plant is now a mass of 
bloom at Osborn’s, and is one of the rarest 
hardy plants now in flower. It bears bright 
rosy-purple peculiarly shaped blossoms. It 
succeeds best in low, moist places In peaty soil. 
It grows 6 In. or 8 in. high, and succeeds well 
as a pot plant in a cool, moist frame or green¬ 
house. 

Bignonia gran diflora.— We have large 
blooms of this old-fashioned greenhouse climber, 
which, by the way, is treated at Parker’s 
Nursery, at Tooting, as a hardy herbaceons 
plant. It is used as an edging to shrubbery 
Dorders, and flowers abundantly. It is cut 
back every year, and renews its growth in 
spring. It is, however, an oxcellont plant for a 
cool conservatory, and if well grown will yield 
a profusion of large orange crimson blossoms for 
several months in the year. 

Magnolia grand!flora.— Blooms of these 
as big as a sugar basin, emit- a perfume 
which is almost overpowering iu a confined 
room. Out-of-doors, however, on tho trees 
they are delicious. We know of fine plants 
on houses near London which are flowering 
freely, and were not in the least injured by the 
last severe winter. 

Tall Phloxes make a fine show in Batter¬ 
sea Park, where judiciously mixed with fine¬ 
leaved plants. Beds so formed are much more 
striking than those composed of a variety of 
fine-foliaged plants grown together into such 
a medley that no distinct feature can be seen. 

The African Lily (Agapanthnsumbellatus). 
—This, too, in Battersea Park is very strikingly 
associated with fine-leaved plants. Though 
scarcely hardy, a little protection in winter 
will secure from this plant a good display of 
bright blue blossoms in summer. 

Begonias planted in round clumps, the tallest 
kinds being in the middle and graduating down¬ 
wards, have a fine effect surrounded by dwarf, 
coloured-leaved plants. 

Fuchsias, Pentstemons, and the Funkias 
(lately christened the Plantain Lilies) are all 
very fino, and screens formed of Clematis 
Jackmani, Canary Creepers, and Everlasting 
Peas are especially attractive objects. 

Bignonia radicans major.— A spray of 
this from Sittingbourne, Kent, bears nearly 
twenty flowers and buds. The flowers are of a 
rich orange-crimson, and waxy in texture. It 
needs a sunny wall to grow on, and training in 


such a way that the young wood can get 
thoroughly ripened in autumn. 

Fuchsias and Petunias.— Mr. Ravens- 
croft sends us beautiful bunches of a do* r, n 
kinds of Fuohsias which bo has grown in a 
town garden. They are all excellent, and tv su¬ 
tler fully floriferous. The same gentleman also 
sends us a handful of striped Petunias which 
arc very beautiful, much better than the large 
ill-shaped kinds now becoming so common. 


HINTS ON HEALTH AND HEALTHY 
HOMES. 

BY J. SINCLAIR HOLDEN, M.D. 

Air.—Health depends on always breathing 
fresh air. Air once breathed is rendered unfit 
to bo breathed again. Breathing and re- 
breathing the same air over and over again, as 
oconrs in every unventilated room, is the first 
cause of many a break-down in health, and 
consequent sickness and misery. The object of 
ventilation is to constantly keep the air inside 
a room as fresh os the air outside. All windows 
should be made to open freely, so as to admit 
the fresh air and allow the used-up air to escape. 
Windows, to do thiB, require to let down from 
the top, as raising them from the bottom is 
never sufficient. This is most important in 
bedrooms, where eight or more hours a day are 
spent—a period of time equivalent to four or 
five months in tho year, and where, too often, 
with carefully-closed windows, a whole family 
spend this portion of their lives, getting 
gradually poisoned. It is a common error to 
suppose that night air is unwholesome. Night 
air is as good, and as ueccssary, as day air, and 
should be let freely into every bedroom. To 
avoid draughts keep the door shut and window 
well open at the top. If cold winds and rain 
threaten to come in raise the lower sash 6 in., 
and place under its entire length a board made 
to fit; this will separate the sashes at the 
middle and allow free passage for air. Fire¬ 
places and chimneys should not bo stuffed up, 
as is often done, to tho exclusion of fresli air. 
A fire in a room keeps up thorough ventilation. 
It is well to remember that the nose is intended 
as the natnral passage to breathe air through, 
and not tho mouth. The nose is so constructed 
that the cold air is warmed before it enters the 
delicate lungs. Children sbould be taught to 
breathe only through the nose, keeping their 
mouths shut as much as possible when out in 
cold damp weather. This habit would protect 
them through life from many lung diseases. On 
leaving a warm room and going out into the 
cold air, breathing through themouth,or talking, 
should ho avoided unless a respirator is worn. 
Theso very useful guards are not sufficiently 
used and valued. 

Water.— 1 This necessity of life abounds in 
our land, and should therefore never be scarce 
or impure. Being essential for drinking aud for 
the preparation of food, its purity is a matter of 
grave importance, particularly as tho many 
cases of typhoid fercr that occur can now be 
often traced to noxious matter getting into 
drinking water. Well-water is frequently ren¬ 
dered impure by privy cesspools, ashpits, 
manure heaps, or leaking drains being too close 
to the well ; the liquid part sinks into the soil, 
and naturally finds its way to the lower level of 
the well. When this occurs, information 
should bo given to the officers of the Sanitary 
authority, who have power to remedy the evil. 
Nothing offensive should be thrown or deposited 
near a well. Where, from want of wells, tho 
supply has to be taken from tho doubtful waters 
of rivers, ponds, or ditches, the water, even 
though apparently clear, should always be fil¬ 
tered and boiled before being used. The boiling 
destroys any disease germs, so likely to he 
injurious to health, ana the filtering removes 
any matter not in a state of solution. Filtering 
can be done by passing the water through a piece 
of clean flannel, or, better, through a flower-pot 
filled with bits of charcoal. Water need never 
be scarce for domestic purposes if more care were 
taken of the rain water, to collect and preserve 
it. On the roof of an ordinary sized cottage 
about 4000 gallons of good water falls annually, 
being an average of 11 gallons a day. To 
preserve rain water it is necessary that it 
should be kept from light and air. This can be 
done by underground tanks supplied by the 
rain-water pipes*; before the water enters the 
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tank it should pass through a large filter. A 
pump is needed to raise it. Ordinary rain*water 
butte and cisterns should be well covered and 
frequently cleaned out. 

Houses.— Houses and cottages are fre¬ 
quently so ill constructed, that instead of being 
healthy abodes they are really traps for catch¬ 
ing disease. Before renting a house the land- 
loro or agent should be asked to produce a cer¬ 
tificate signed by the medical officer of health 
of the district where the house is situated, cer¬ 
tifying to its present sanitary condition. If 
this were the general custom there would be 
fewer serious and fatal illnesses and many more 
healthy houses. Among the sanitary arrange¬ 
ments which should be attended to, the follow¬ 
ing are of vital importance : That the surround¬ 
ings of the house are free from anything likely 
to give rise to bad smells. That there is a hall 
or porch, so that the door of the sitting-room 
does not open directly to the weather outside. 
The want of this protection is for half the year 
a certain cause of injurious draughts and 
absence of comfort. That the windows of 
every room open at the top. That there are 
drains for conveying away slop-water. These 
should be trapped outside. If there is a sink 
pipe inside, this should never be continuous 
with the drain, but open some inohes above the 
outside trap. This interruption prevents sewer 
gases entering the house through the sink 
pipe. The water-closet should be in the upper 
part of the house, and the soil pipe, at its 
highest bend, should be continued up and open 
to the external air. A constant supply of 
water is needed. Privies with cesspools, on the 
old-fashioned plan, are always a nuisance, and 
are only to be tolerated when well away from 
the house, the cesspool small, and used also as 
an ashpit. All dry refuse should daily be thrown 
in, and the contents kept dry. A valuable 
manure can be thus formed. Where houses 
are crowded together, particularly among the 
labouring classes, the privy cesspool shoiud be 
done away with as a nuisance and injurious to 
health. If it is inexpedient to have water-closets, 
then a dry earth system should be adopted, pro¬ 
vision being made for the regular removal of the 
pailB. This essential part of dry earth systems 
can only be properly carried out by the local 
authorities. 

Overcrowding. —This is a common cause 
of both injury to health and of the spread of 
infectious diseases. Families increase, while 
the capacity of the house stands still. It is now 
illegal to have a house, or any part of a house, 
so overcrowded as to be dangerous or injurious 
to the health of the inmates, whether or not { 
members of the same family. A bedroom is 
considered to be overcrowded which does not 
afford to each adult person at least 300 oubic 
feet, and to each child at least 150 cubic feet of 
air. 


Smells. —A bad smell is a signal of danger, 
and may bring sickness and disease with it. 
Therefore, it is most important that the air 
inside and about a house should be kept free 
from all offensive odours. When these do occur, 
they will be found nearly always to arise from 
untrapped or blocked up drains, from privy 
cesspools, ashpits, manure heaps, or pigstyes. 
Whatever be the cause, there is no safety until 
it is remedied or removed. Pigstyes should 
only be kept where there is ample space, as 
they become offensive when too near the dwell¬ 
ing-house. Their floor should be paved, and 
supplied with a trapped drain, and every day 
they should be cleaned out and the floor 
washed. 

Cleanliness. — Cleanliness is not in¬ 
aptly placed next to godliness : it embraces all 
those habits of tidiness and order in person and 
in house so necessary for domestic comfort and 
health. The following rules should be in 
general use : 1. The whole body should be 
washed or sponged daily with either cold or 
slightly warm water, and rubbed thoroughly 
dry afterwards. This keeps the pores of the 
skm clean, while refreshing and strengthening 
the body. It is best done on getting up in the 
morning, and need occupy only a few minutes. 
2. Under-linen or flannels should always be 
taken off before going to bed, turned inside out, 
and hung up to air during the night. 3. Beds 
should not be made up in a hurry ; all the sheets 
and blankets, upper and lower, should be shaken 
out and left as long as possible between the 
open door and windows of the bedroom, so as to 


allow them to be well aired before they are re¬ 
placed on the bed. 4. Slops and soiled clothing 
should be removed as early as possible from 
bedrooms. 5. It is a good habit to brush the 
teeth and comb the hair before going to bed. 

Food.—Two good hearty meals in the day 
are sufficient for health, one before going to 
work and the other after work is over; that is, 
breakfast and supper, or what is the same, late 
dinner. Some lunch is needed between these 
meals, but this should be light. A heavy meal 
in the middle of the day may suit children, but 
if hard work has to be resumed, it interferes 
with the work, and the work with digestion. 
Hot heavy Buppers taken shortly before going 
to bed prevent refreshing sleep, and are among 
the most frequent causes of attacks of indi¬ 
gestion. At toe same time, an empty stomach 
is to be avoided ; a few biscuit*, or something 
equally light, is all that is required. Variety of 
diet is of importance to health ; the stomach 

S ets weary of a repetition of the same food every 
ay. Hurry at meals is to be avoided—eat 
slowly and chew well. Bodily toil and manual 
labour can be best supported by a vegetable 
diet, as bread, porridge, &c., with the addition 
of milk, eggs, butter, and cheese ; meat is much 
inferior to these as a supplier of strength. But 
it is very different with mental labour ; here a 
mixed diet, with animal food in moderation, is 
best. Fermenting drinks will always have a 

E lace among articles of diet, though health can 
e maintained best without them. The moat 
wholesome are those which contain the least 
amount of alcohol, such as good sound beer or 
claret, these when taken moderately with 
meals aid a weak digestion. The prac¬ 
tice of drinking stimulants as aids to 
work is a serious mistake ; it checks the desire 
for wholesome food, leads to excess, and sooner 
or later injures the health. Tobacco should 
not be smoked just immediately before or after 
meals, as it weakens digestion. Too much 
smoking is a harmful habit, causing nervous¬ 
ness, shaky hands, palpitation of the heart, 
want of appetite, ana sleeplessness; when any 
of these occur, tobacco should be left off, or 
used very seldom. The practice of boys learn¬ 
ing to smoke cannot be.too strongly condemned, 
they think it is manly, while tney are really 
injuring their health and growth, so preventing 
themselves from becoming manly. Excessive 
tea drinking is an evil not unusual among work¬ 
ing women, producing ill-nourished mothers 
and weakly babes. Tea should not be taken 
more than onoe or. twice a day, and should 
never take the place of a substantial meal. 
Health depends greatly on good cooking; the 
object of cooking is to render food digestible 
and attractive, and to give at the same time 
the greatest amount'of nourishment with the 
least amount of waste. Every opportunity of 
learning and improving in this art should be 
eagerly seized. 


The Wild Garden : Or our Groves and 
Gardens made beautiful by the Naturalisation 
of Hardy Exotic Plants ; being one way onwards 
from the Dark Ages of Flower Gardening, with 
suggestions for the Regeneration of the Bare 
Borders of the London Parks, By W. Robinson. 
With many Illustrations, by Alfred Parsons, 
engraved by Huyot Pannemaker, Hyde, and 
Lacour. The Garden Office, and through all 
Booksellers. 

A Cheap and Useful Hotbed.— In 
Gardening Illustrated for August 6 
“B. C. R.” describes a cheap ana useful 
hotbed. Of the usefulness of such a structure 
if well made I have no doudt, but the cheap¬ 
ness is a matter on which I have some doubts. 
In the first place, any person buying small 
quantities of material, or having a single thing 
made to order, pays at a very dear rate for the 
same, and after all their trouble they have but 
an imperfect and roughly made article, which 
generally leads to disappointment, expense, and 
trouble. In my opinion one of the portable 
propagating stoves advertised occasionally in 
Gardening would be far more efficacious 
and less expensive in the end. I can speak 
from experience in this matter, having had one 
at work in my garden during the last two 
seasons, and found it answer perfectly, the 
only protection required being a piece of canvas 
hung round the stove to keep off the wind. — 
W. A. F. 


ANSWER TO QUERIES. 

5432.— Heating Small Greenhouse.— 
I feel I must not let “ E. R. A ” incur the ex¬ 
pense of fitting up hot-water pipes when the fire 
necessary to heat the same would be ample to 
warm his house by means of a flue ; some have 
recommended earthenware pipes, but I fancy 
my brick flue would keep warm much longer in 
case the fire died out at night. My house is 
only 2 ft. longer than “E. R. A’s,” and rather 
loosely put together; the flue runs onoe down 
the house under the front stage, and heats it 
very efficiently; the fire is made up morning 
and evening, and only let out about once a week 
in winter. I will gladly send further particulars 
if required.—A. W. C. 

5515.— Edelweiss from Seed.— In the 
spring of last year I purchased some seed of 
Edelweiss of a nurseryman whose name I forget 
(his advertisement appeared in Gardening) ; 
one packet I gave to a friend at Tunbridge 
Wells, who successfully raised some plants 
which flowered in the Bummer and again this 
year. My seed came up, but was allowed to 
damp off. This year I got a similar quantity of 
seed, and, I think, from the same man, which in 
both instances did not come up at all.— Anon. 

5457. — Saving: Cucumber from Seed. 
—Your informant is quite right in what he says 
respecting the saving of seed from straight, 
well-grown fruit, but that would apply only in 
the early season, or the first few fruits that the 
plants throw out, for it often happens that the 
first few fine specimen fruits that are cut from 
a plant would not contain hardly a single seed, 
but from plantB that are nearly exhausted, it 
would be rare to find a fruit without more or 
less of seed in it. Therefore, cut all the fruit 
up to the end of August, then allow as good a 
fruit as you can get to grow on for seed, choose 
one slightly enlarged at the nose, cutting away 
all others that the plant may produce. Do not 
by any means save seed from a bad-shaped fruit, 
for home-saved seed will deteriorate at the best 
if not very carefully managed, and if seed were 
saved from the ugliest fruit that could be got, 
about two-thirds of the plants raised therefrom 
would produce fruit only of equal merit.— 
O. P. 

5468.— Late Melons. —The Melons are in 
good time for a late crop. Keep the plants well 
pinched or cut back, so as not to let them get 
crowded, for if allowed to get very thick they 
will damp off in the late season. If the plants 
are growing in an ordinary frame line the bed 
with heating material, hot dung, or leaves at 
the end of August, and renew tne lining when 
required, until the fruit is ripe, but if they are 
in a house heated by hot water or flue the first 
should be lit at night after the above date.— 
O. P. 

5458. — Tomatoes on Walls. — The 
Tomatoes should be trained on single stems 2 ft. 
from the ground, when three leaders may be 
allowed to go on, and all sublaterals pinohed 
out. The reason I advocate this system is, the 
disease has been so bad of late years, and the 
fungus, it appears, has the power of ascending 
with rapidity by the leaves. If a few of the 
under leaves were cut away, so as to keep them 
clear of the ground, it would reduce the chance 
of disease to a minimum. There is no better 
variety with which I am acquainted for colour, 
flavour, and productiveness, than Sutton’s Cou- 
aueror. We had ripe fruit from this out-of- 
doors, against a wall, on July 10, and a week 
later from plants growing in the open ground ; 
these will no doubt yield large quantities of 
fruit until cut down by the frost, thus giving 
ripe fruit for over three months without artificial 
means. Old hotbed manure is the only thing 
we use.—0. P. 

5452.— Cucumbers Dying off. — The 
young fruit will go off in the manner described 
by “ Schoolmaster,” if there is too much atmo¬ 
spheric moisture and not enough at the roots ; 
or dull, cold weather will affect them much the 
same in unheated houses even at this season. 
The obvious remedy in this case is to apply a 
little fire-heat on cold days, and for the former 
to give a good soaking to the soil, using water 
at 85° or 90°. If grown in pots or boxes they 
may have exhausted the limited supply of soil, 
when a top-dressing of rich soil, and judicious 
stimulating with good manure or guano-water 
will put things right again.—B. C. R. 
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5460. — Building Ououmber House.— 
If a lean-to, 8 ft. will be a sufficient width, 
though 9 ft. or 10 ft. would be none too wide. 
If a span, with bed down each aide, nothing 
less than 10 ft., and we should say make it 12 ft. 
or even more if possible. As to pitch, both ex¬ 
tremes are bad, either for lean-to or span ; for 
the latter a slope of anything from 35° to 45° 
would be suitable, but for the former a few de¬ 
grees flatter or steeper would not be objection¬ 
able. For Cucumber growing especially a sunk 
house is, on the whole, preferable, particularly 
in the summer season, as it does not get so dry 
as a raised structure. B. C. R. 


6537 — inseots in Garden— .F. .V. q ~if you 
give the soil a good dressing with salt, soot, and lime, 
*t up roughly for the winter, you will no doubt 
get rid of nuuiy of the insects. 

^n^rvlns Berries for Winter— 
p* F. B.—We do not know what berries you allude 
to. If you send us a branch of the tree with berries 
attached we miy be able to advise you. 

8538— William Webster.—You mean Hoya. It requires 
a warm greenhouse. 

5538— E. A. K.- 
tham Cross, Herts. 


-Try Messrs. Wm. Paul A Sons, Wal 


6540— S. f —We should plant the Vine in the plant 
house rather than the forcing house. Wall as much 
space off as you can for the Vine to grow in. Turfy 
loam and broken bones will mike the best compost. 

6541— Begonia FroebeU—May bulbs of this 

Begonia be left in the ground du-ing the winter! or 
mnst they be taken up, and raised In the hot bed each 
year ?—S. C. N. [The best way is to take the plants 
up in autumn and pot them, and if they are put in a 
window or greenhouse they will flower for some time 
When the leaves die down keep the roots rather dry, and I must be treats 
store them aioay in any cool place from which frost is 
excluded. In spring introduce them to a greenhouse or 
window, and give them a little water, and they will start 
into growth. Plant them out when there i$ no danger 
from frost. If your garden is well drained a coat of 
ashes 3 m thick over the roots would probably be enough 
to protect them through the winter if the other plan is too 
troublesome.] * 

6513.— R. T. Harting .—At any good Bose nursery. 

6544. Honesty .—This is a hardy biennial. Sow 
aoiT ° f 11 #prin ®' 8u<5CO ®d* in any common garden 

5545— Gloxinias in Greenhouse. ~A. k.~ Anor- 
*ioeeLSlly ahOU8a 18 DOt h0t enou * h *° « T0W Gloxinias 

nuJfiT Bla ? k Vine—Is Mrs. Pince'a 

* *® 0< *. Y in ® *° pu * ln * °°°1 greenhouse! 

Will it ripen well without any artificial heat?-A. K. 

“ a ^ng time in ripening, and wants heat in 
spring and autumn at least.] 

Sooda of Hardy Plants. — F 
IPAUo*sr.—The seeds of Columbines, Scarlet Lychnis, 
and Everlasting Peas may be sown now with success. 

V ’s Cuttings of these will 
Mrike freely at this time of year. An article as to soil 
Ac., was given in last week’s Gardening. ’ 

5649. —Hollyhocks. - F. V. H, —You may sow the 
seed ln a pan In a frame now. 

5550—Turfing a Lawn— T. T.—A piece of ground 
0 yds. square should not cost much to turf down. All 
depends on the facilities you have for getting the turf 
When you have got that, a day’s work is all you have to 
add to the cost. September is a good time to do it. 

6561— Teazer.— It la thrips. Sponge the leaves with 
tobacco-water and soap-suds. 

6652—Makii 
Dig out the soil 

ana put in a common drain to carry the water off. Put 
6 In. or more of brick rubbish over the bottom, and then 
» W of sods, Grass tide downwards. Thrn fill up 
with turf chopped to nieces, mixing with it a literal 
snpply of old mortar or broken bones. 

6663— J5T. it—Mr. Cancel], The Nurseries, Swanley, 

Kent. 

6664— Grape Vine—Put the Golden Hamburgh In 
the wannest place. 

6555—Forcing Rhubarb. - Green, it is far too 
early yet. You will no doubt flud articles on the 
su' ject in Gardening shortly. 

6666—Quassia Chips—Nemo—4 oz. to the gallon 
of water. 

M67.—yeltch’s Virginian Creeper. — Sunny. 

This wiU grow perfectly on a north wall. It may be 
planted in autumn or spring. We do not know the cost 
but it can now be had in most good nnrseries. 

6563.— John Clark. —See our advertisement columns. 

Names of Plan ta—Nuncatcn—Passlflora cm rules. 

- Mrs. Howard. -Gaillardla aristata maxima; Campanula 

fragilis.- Fred.— 1, Filago species ; 2, Polygala 

vulgaris; 8, Lithospermum sp.; 4. Origanum vulgare. 

——C. B. fWycliffe Villas!—A, Diplacus glutlnosus; 

B.. Coronilla glauca; D., Solarium Capsicasuum ; send 

better specimens of others.- S. Cole.— Passiflora 

cm rule a.- Enn uirer .—Apparently Devonshire Quar- 

renden— F. Whitaker — l, apparently Crucus Bene¬ 
dicts ; 2, Blessed Thistle, bat >ou should have sent a 
flower; 8, Artemisia species ; 4, Dodder growing on 

Heath.- S. de Jersey .—Lygodium scandens, kind of 

Orange.- T. L.—l, Hemerocallis fulva; 2, Lysimachla 

vulgaris; 3, Sedum oppositlfolium; 4, Dlanthus 

chinensis.-IT. M. — Diplacus glutlnosus.- J. 

Hindi. —Onychlum Japonicum.- A. R. A—Andro¬ 

meda CatesbnL — - B. if—Datura Stramonium. 

- W. H. Young.—2. Centaurea Cyans.- J. J.— 


dug a New Vine Border — O. o 
il 2} ft. deep. Slope it towards the front, 
i drain to carry the water off. Put 


Dropwort (Spiraea fl ipendula).- C. J.—l, Callixene 

poiyphylla; 2, Hsemanthus carneus.- J. II. K.—l, 

apparently Sedum album; 2, Campanula persicifolia alba 

fl.-pl.- Alton, -l, Ceraans Padua (Bird Cherry); 2, 

Tilia europrea (Lione).- C. R. A.—Lobelia cardinalis. 

— Ulsterman .—French Lavender (Sautollna incana). 
- M . A. O .—Coronilla varia. 


QUERIES. 

Rules for Correspondents.— AU oommunioa- 

nos for insertion should be clearly and concisely written 
on one side of the paper only and addressed to the EDITOR. 
Letters relating to business to the Publisher. The name 
and address of the sender is required, in addition to 
any nom de plume to be used in the paper. Answers to 
Queries should always bear the number and title qf the 
query answered. In consequence of the large cir¬ 
culation of Gardening Illustrated, it is necessary 
to go to Press a long time before its publication There¬ 
fore, readers will see the impossibility qf inserting thexr 
questions the week they are received, and they would 
greatly help us by sending them as early as possible in 
the preceding week. 

NAMING PLANTS.-Four plants, fruits, or flowers only 
can be named at one time, and this only when good 
specimens are sent. 


hose so as to keep a succession of bloom daring the 
autumn and winter months? Four climbing Boses ore 
put there—S t. Helena. 

6574—Vegetable Marrows—What is the reason 
why a Vegetable Marrow plant should stand very stumpy 
and not send out shoots? It is on a good manure bed 
with others, whirfi are deiug well, but this one is very 
sturdy. It has fruit and flowers on, but cannot get them 
oat because of being so cramped. The stems to the 
leaves are in some cases nearly } in. in diameter.— 
Eboracum. 


MR. HIBBERD. 

I have received a letter from Mr. Hibberd’s 
publishers, or rather their legal advisers, in 
whioh they ask “ what steps I propose to take 
to remedy the prejudicial effect ” presumably of 
what appeared iu these colums as regards the 
circulation of Gardening a few weeks ago. 
But the statement is true, and within the mark. 
They so often advertise the fact that their 
magazine has now the 

“ LARGEST CIRCULATION OF ANY 


To the Trade—Nunerymen are requested to send 
ooplee of their catalogue* to us aa soon as published. 

6559— Plants for Shady Banks— Will anyone 
who ha3 had experience of shady banks with good soil 
recommend soon showy hardy flower suitable for such 
places, with special reference to planting in the autumn? 
Gatcombe. 

5580. — Hydrangeas not Blooming—I cannot 
get my Hydrangea? to bloom properly; they have 
showed promise of good trusses of bloom, but, without 
exception, they have failed to open more than three or 
four flowers in each trus3. Can any reader suggest the 
cause and remedy? Also I want to know how the plants 
must be treated after the blooming season, as I find 
there are various opinions on the subject— Warwick. 

5561— Manuring Lilies.— I have two clumps of 
Ltliura lancifolium rubrum in my garden which have 
not been disturbed for five or six yoars, only covered in 
the winter with 2 In. of litter. They have grown flnsr 
and larger, and flowered better every year till this year, 
and they are now smaller and poorer. I take it the soil 
is exhausted. When should I take the bulbs up to 
trench and manure the ground, and should I put them 
In again immediately after doing so’-S ubscriber. 

5562— Turning an Area into a Greenhouse. 

I have an area 10 ft. by 4 ft. and G ft. deep, the only 

entrance to which is through a window in the cellar. 

Can I, by putting a glass frame over this, winter Gera¬ 
niums Ac. ? and which would be the best methods of 
heating, and kinds of heating appliances ? As the gas 
meter Is close by, and the pipes would not have to go 
out-of-doors, would gas answer?— Area. 

5563— -Spent Bark— Will “ c. F.” kindly say where 
the well-rotted spent bark he mentions is to be pro¬ 
cured ?-Gardknbr. 

5561— Propagating Blgnonlas— Can anyone In- 
form me how I can propagate Blgnonla rad leans major ? 
j^hmre tried slips many times, but can never succeed. 

5565— Asparagus Growing Weaker— I have a, 
large Asparagus bed. The flrstlwo years it was very I waa 
flue, last year and this It has thrown up a large quantity 
of small. Since I left off cutting, it has thrown up from 
twenty to thirty shoots from a crown, but poor weak 
stems, not much thicker than a common lead pencil 
Where there is only three or four stems they are line 
and strong. In gathering Asparagus is it advisable to 
cut the heads or break them from the crown by pulling 
them up? Heft off cutting the first week in July, but 
as our season is at least a month later here than in the 
south, would it not do to cut later?—G.G., Liverpool. 

5560— Crown Imperial not Blooming— What 
is the probable cause of a golden striped Crown Imperial 
not having bloomed for the last two seasons ? I have 
had it three’years The first year It bloomed, but not 
since. The foliage is good each season. Two stems 
almost equally handsome came up this year.— Mias N. 

5567— Preserving Plants in Winter— I have 
become infatuated with plants and flowers through 
reading Gardening Illustrated, and have constructed 
a small greenhouse in my backyard (In the midst of a 
large town) 5 ft. square. I have a nice supply of Gera¬ 
niums, Fuchsias, Ac , that are In excellent condition 
n °w. Can I preserve them through the winter without 
ramus*! k 0 ** ? ^ few hints will greatly oblige— Igno- 

5568— Usee of a Frame in Autumn— I am at a 
loss to know what use to put mv Cucumber frame to 
wh*n the season b over. I should like to raise a few 
plants for the windows during winter. What would do 
best, or what other use might I make of the frame?— 

5569— Earwigs in Fernery -Earwigs seem to be 

eating the young fronds of Ferns in my greenhouse. I 
cannot detect any other enemy. Is there any good trap 
or other remedy ?—G. D. ■ 

6570.— Lillee for Pot Culture. -Which are the 
best twelve LiUes for pot culture? also when b the 
best time to purchase and plant them, and what sized 
pots nre best for the purpose ?—J. F. C. 

5571—Doge Deatro; 

way of keeping dogs from- 

of ornamental trees and shrubs? Could anything bo 

applied to keep them off ?-8 t Helena. 1 ^ 

6572.—Uses of Gourds —I have this 
several Gourds (large hundredweight), but I _ 

to what use to put them. Any information as to~how 
they may be used will be kindly received.—P umpkin. 

.„ 6573 .*“? 1 ?Y ex ^ Succession— Can any one I- 

suggest what to plant in a small border in my green -' men, 


°ying Trees— Is there any 
n destroying the lower branches 


s year grown 
I do not know 


HORTICULTURAL JOURNAL, 

that the publication of the truth has, it 
appears, a “prejudicial effect.” Even the 
public must know, as well as those 
who have the proofs, that for every copy of their 
magazine sold, or any other on horticulture that 
now exists, there are seven of Gardening. 

It is with these papers, compared to Gar¬ 
dening, not a question of more or less, bnt of 
pigmies against a giant, as regards the question 
referred to in the above modest advertisement, 
which is cut from a recent issue of Messrs. 
Collingridge’s paper. 

It is Mr. Hibberd who, in it, has introduced 
the. personal element into horticultural jour¬ 
nalism. Miny instances could be given of 
offensive aud silly personalties of his—aimless, 
too, so far as the public are concerned. Poor 
Andrew Murray, secretary at the time of the 
Horticultural Society, was spoken of as the 
“ whitey-brown ” man by Mr. Hibberd, who 
proposed to eroct a statue of mud to Mr. 
Murray at South Kensington. He published a 
caricature portrait of Mr. David Thomson, of 
Drumlanrig, in one of his Christmas numbers, 
with various offensive depreciatory and would- 
be satirical allusions. Then, before the appear¬ 
ance of The Garden and Gardening established 
that loving.harmony among the editors of the 
other horticultural journals, and centred all 
their ire in a new direction. Doctor Hogg and 
his academical honours were a subject of satirical 
comment. It appears his LL.D. is not of British, 
but of American origin, and where it came from 
was considered a fair subject for enquiry. 
Passing without question the right or the taste 
of such a course iu a public journal, it is odd to 
see Mr. Hibberd figuring as an injured innooent 
among his “follow sufferers.” In the very 
same issue of his paper which appears on the 
day the lawyer’s letter comes irom his pub¬ 
lishers, he prints a string of offensive terms, 
calls names, but proves nothing—his usual 
custom ! 

Truth should uot be violated by an editor, 
above all persons. His duty is not to himself 
alone. Mr. Hibberd’s statement that the prizes 
were given to encourage “white ’ Asparagus 
was absolutely untrue. He also stated re¬ 
peatedly that the best lots (and all, save one) at 
Tunbridge Wells were green, whereas they were 
blanched to the same degree as Asparagus is in 
Paris, or in market gardens round London, and 
to a greater extent than the Asparagus that 
comes from Dijon, Versailles, or Toulouse. It 
is not a question here of right or wrong, but of 
fact, and of the printing of falsehood. A more 
misleading statement was never made. Here is 
the proof, from the market gardener who won 
the first prize for the best throe bundles of 100 
heads eaoh:— 

_ „ Colchester, July 25, 1881. 

Dear Sir,— In answer to your note, i beg to say my 
best beds have from 10 In. to 12 in. of earth on them. 
TUe only difference I make with such heads as I took to 
Tunbridge Wells is th it so soon as a good head appears 
above the surface, I gather the loose soil round ana over 
it and gain 1 in. or 2 in. more. It is, in fact, blanched 
1 ft. high.—Yours obediently, 

A. Harwood. 

Mr. Hibberd now introduces another element 
into horticultural journalism—that of nation, 
ality, aud for this and the personal abuse and 
caricature business he may well claim originality. 
With fine unction he remarks “I can only re. 
member that it is the privilege of an English* 
-which I thank God 1 am l ” It would 
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have been no les3 honourable to him to havo 
shown some regard for hia reputation os to 
truth and to havo withdrawn some recent ut¬ 
terances of his which were far from exact. Credit 
for his nationality no one will deny him. It is 
seldom the well known words in “ Pinafore ” 
may be quoted so aptly— 

lie is im Englishman ! 

For he himself has said it, 

Ami it’s jcivatly to his credit, 

That he i s an English mail ! 

For he miijht him; Ik-oii a Roosi ui, 

A French, or Turk, or Troosiuu, 

Or perhaps Itali an ! 

But in spite of all temptutlons 
To belong to other nations, 
lie remains an Englishman I 

In introducing a personal matter of this kind 
to columns usually devoted to subject of in¬ 
terest to the reader, I have to Bay to such 
friends as would adviso to the contrary, that 
I only do so at the end of repeated misstate¬ 
ments, and am in no way the aggressor. 

VV. It. 

P.S.—A reader of, and “old subscriber” to 
Mr. Hibberd’s magazine has sent that gen¬ 
tleman a letter, and sends me a copy of it. The 
following are a few lines from its last pages. 
They arc given here in case room is not found j 
for them elsewhere. 

“ Really, esteemed sir, thcro was no need for j 
you to proclaim in so many words what you are. 
Theillustrations f rom your books—your Potatoes 
on tiles, and your melons (11 of them like ‘ clas¬ 
sical goddesses all standing naked in the open 
air ’), your arches and roots, your * elephant 
traps’ fix the very place of your nativity, which 
is unmistakably Cockaigne. One may even dis¬ 
corn from your remarkable economy of truth, and 
lavishness of vituperation tho very spot en¬ 
nobled by your birth, and pronounce, in the 
words of a lyric which once enjoyed distinguished 
patronage that ' Vitecliapel * is undoubtedly 
«the willage ’ you were * bornd in.’—I remain, 
sir, your obedient servant, Spectator. 

August 9, 1881. 


POULTRY AND PIGEONS. 

Ducks Batins Feathers- — Schoolmaster. — 
The same remedy, if remedy there be, as advised for 
fowls from time to timo in those columns, applies 
equally to ducks. The unnatural taste is generally 
confined to one or two of the flock. Tnerefore 
they should bo watched, and the delinquents, when 
discovered, immediately separated from the others, 
and unless they be valuable specimens had better 
be consigned to the cook, as a cure is very hard to 
effect. Try, however, by giving an entire change 
of diet and run, and either keep them quite separate 
or introduce among strange birds. If meat has not 
formed a part of their diet, give a little, but if a 
regular supply has been thrown to them, withhold 
a part or even all. 

Insects for Chickens.—It is marvellous what 
an effect a regular supply of insects has oa tho 
growth and well-being of chickens. People with 
unlimited runs over fields or orchards need have no 
anxiety on this score, but where chickens are kept 
in confined runs, it is well worth a little attention 
to obtain a supply of insects. Mealworms are 
easily reared in quantities, placing a few in a largo 
box, filled with equal parts bran, meal, and dry 
oarth, and a few pieces of old carpet or sacking, and 
occasionally adding an : mal food in the shape 
of a dead bird or rat. The original stock can be 
purchased for a few pence at the corn chandler’s or 
bird fancier’s. Another plan is to expose a dead 
animal or piece of carrion to tho action of the blow¬ 
fly, by which it will soon becomo the depository of 
quantities of maggots, which can be shaken into 
the run from time to time. Of course both these 
plans awaken a certain amount of repugnance, but 
any true fancier will quickly overcome his scruples 
when he beholds how ravenously his favourites fight 
and scramble for the, to them, dainty morsels. 

Poultry for Profit.—As an amateur, I have kept 
poultry for many years with success. I look after 
it myself, and reckon labour nothing, as it is done 
at odd times, being my hobby. Persons desirous of 
making a profit should look well after their birds. 
I find each fowl cost ltd. per week, or Gs. GJ. per 
year, to keep. A hen of any of tho following breeds, 
Hamburgs (any variety), Andalusians, Minorca®, 
lloudans, Leghorns, or Langshans, will produce 
three eggs per week on an average throughout the 
year, which will be laGeggs. 13 doz. at Is. per doz. 
is 13s. , a clear Gs. Gd. profit on each fowl per year. 
Chickens should be hatched early to obtain pallets 
for winter laying, and hens for producing eggs 
should never bo kept over their Beoond moult, 
however muoh respected. Stock birds will fetch 
2s. 6d. each when killed, which will pay for the 


rearing of yonng birds for winter laying. Tho cock 
bird should be exchanged every year to obtain fresh 
blood, and two-year-old birds are best with pullets. 
If pure broods arc kept, which I always preferred, 
many dozen eggs may be disposed of at 10s. per 
doz. during the season. The birds must be exhi¬ 
bited and win prizes if this price is to be obtained, 
and I have sold several good marked surplus birds 
from 7b. Gd. to 10s. Gd. each to people desirous of 
having tho same variety. 1 have taken iu prizes at 
local shows £7 and £8 per year—expenses taken off 
about one-third less. Having so lately given in 
Gardkming howl kept my stock, 1 will not enlarge. 
—J. H. Pet worth. 

Fowls Bating Eggs—I bought three hens and 
a cockerel about twelve months since ; ouo of the 
hens had a bad habit of thrusting her bosk through 
the shell of her egg soon os laid, and, getting off 
her nest, the others would race after her hoping to 
sharo in the plunder, if you may so call it. I com¬ 
pletely cured her of this bad habit by placing a 
dummy chalk egg in each nest (bavo never seen a 
broken shell since). I forward this bit of information 
for the benefit of my brother readers.—8. W. 
[Wo do not think the cure was effected by means 
of the dnmtny eggs ; nearly all poultry keepers sue 
nest eggs made of chalk or cnina, and yet have 
cases of egg eating ] 

Shells of Eggs.—Commenting on your reply to 
my inquiry respecting shells of eggs in your issue of 
July 1G, may 1 ask if you over knew of an egg in a 
perfect state, being found in a hen killed immediately 
before the time and condition of laying had arrived. 
—J. H. M. [Certainly; we have known a heu to bo 
taken off the roost at night, and when killed found 
to have an egg in the cloaca perfectly covered with 
shell, which would, in all probability, have beon 
layed on the following morning. Also in tho case 
of a hen caught up out of the run in the early 
morning, and found to contain a perfect egg, which 
would havo been deposited in the nest in a few 
hours. Of course the rarity of such cases, arises 
from the fact that lions are so seldom killed when 
in full lay. Perhaps other correspondents will givo 
their opinion on this subject.] 

Tumbler Pigeons.—I wish to ask Mr. Vanx 
(tame pigeons) whether or no his tumblers tumble, 
for I have heard that these birds will not perform 
in coups with other pigeons.—S lum Derf. 

Tame Pigeons.—Will C. H. Mortimer kindly 
explain the method he uses when he says that he 
“ brings the yonng pigeons up himself after the 
tenth day ?” I mean, how does he feed them, and 
what does the food consist of ?—A Learner. 


BEES. 

Transferring Bees.—The bees could be trans¬ 
ferred from a skep to a bar-frame hive, but it would 
be a tedious process, and most likely destroy a 
great number of young bees or brood. The combs 
would have to be cut out of tho straw skep with a 
paint knife, and be tied to tho bar-frames, which 
looks both clumsy and unnatural; it would be 
much better to let them remain, as they are for a 
stock hive, and get the swarms next season into the 
bar-frame hives, for there is no chance whatever of 
reaping any benefit this season. Tho only ad van- 
tags to bo derived from the transfer would be the 
placing of a super over the hive next season, and 
risk the destruction of the bees in the bargain.— 

Moving Bees.— Can I remove boos in their hives 
the end of September to the distance of two miles 
without risk of losing them, closing the entrance 
with a piece of perforated sine ? If so, will it be 
well to begin feoding them at once in their new 
place ?—E. M. 


BIRDS. 

Young Canaries Dying -In answer to an 
inquiry respecting yonng canaries dying when 
a few days old, I have lost a good many, 
but I believe the mother gave them too much 
maw seed. I bavo now some canaries two 
weeks old, and they seem healthy and lively, 
but I have not given the old bird any maw seed since 
they have been hatched. I give her oanary and 
Rape mixed, chopped egg. which should be as fine 
as possible, and a very little Lettuce leaf, quite 
fresh. The nest may be in fault, as if the materials 
are too heating tho birds suffer. Cotton wool is too 
beating. The best wool for nests is the pieces of 
sheep’s wool left on the brambles; not washed, as 
the oil in tho wool is good.—E. M. C. 

—— W. B. C .—I should think your young canaries 
were starved. Was there any food in their crops ? 
Sometimes the hens sit too close, when that is the 
case they should be driven off their nests several 
times daring the day. They should be fed upon 


canary and Rape seed (not Hemp) and the yolk of 
the hard-boiled egg rubbed together with stale 
bread-crumbs. Hartz Mountain Broad is very 
good to feed young birds upon.— Canary. 

Food for ‘Jackdaws.—These, with other mem¬ 
bers of the crow tribe, will cat almost anything; 
nothing comes amiss to them, front a kitchen candle 
to the greatest dainty from the dinner table, there¬ 
fore you need be under no apprehension as to yonr 
tame jackdaw; he will help himself„to what he 
likes best if you will let him.—A. d’A. 

Food for Jays.—“Constant Reader” should 
feed his jay upon pieces of raw meat (beef and mut¬ 
ton being preferred), ground Oats mixed stiff, and 
any table scraps (jays are very foud of picking a 
bone), also Acorns, fruits and Beech mast, as well as 
worms, cockchafers, and other insects, mice, frogs, 
and small reptiles. They have great powers of 
mimicry, and may be taught to imitate a variety of 
sounds, and learn to talk slightly by continually 
repeating the same words to thorn.— Canary. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 


To Oook Killeen- — Not one of the recipes 
printed in Gardening for cooking Ghondrus 
crispua, according to my opinion, is correct, as if 
steeped as recommended, carageon is simply mined. 
It should be rinsed as quickly as possible in cold 
water, anil then boiled to a jelly in proportions of 
2 oz. to a quart of water, and utter straining, set to 
become cold before the second cooking, in either 
water or milk, for which it can be cut in spoonfuls 
as quantity requires. Tho correct spelling is car¬ 
rageen, from carra stone. Killeen is the usual 
Irish name for,the Irish)Moss.— Dr. Primrose, 
Dublin. 

Indian Corn-—Supplementing a noto on tho 
growth of the above (July 1G), I may say that I 
have grown it successfully for five or six years, and 
possibly a hint as to the cooking of it may not be 
out of place. 1 select tho young ear and boil it for 
a few minutes in milk, afterwards rubbing it with 
butter, and then roasting before the fire nntil the 
seeds are of a light brown colour; it is then served 
up and eaten with cold butter, pepper, and salt. I 
was taught to cook it in this way by a servant in 
India. This year I am growing the Corn from seed 
supplied by Sutton & Son, and both the kinds I 
have sown, viz., Quarantain or Forty-day, and extra 
early yellow Maize, are looking well and promising. 
I was rather late in sowing this year.—R. Q. 

Preserving Eggs In Winter.— E. M. Thompson. 
—1 gal. of nnalaked lime freeh from tho kiln, 4 oz. 
salt, 1 oz. cream of tartar, sufficient water to be 
poured on these ingrodienta till it beoomes the 
thickness of cream, and will float an egg. It most 
be quite cold before beiug pat to the eggs, which 
should be packed very close and without a crack, 
and quite fresh. As the liquor wastes, it may be 
filled up with salt and water. Tho eggs must be 
always kept covered up with the liquid. To be pnt 
into an earthen pipkin, holding three score eggs. 

Syllabub.— C. E. K. —Put It pint of white wine 
into a bowl, sweeten with sugar, add a little grated 
Nutmeg ; then milk into it about 3 pints of milk; if 
cows are not kept, the new milk mnst be warmed, 
and put into a jug, held very high, and poured into 
the bowl, so that a good froth may be obtained. 
If too acid add a little more milk and sugar.— 
Mary S. White. 

Bottling Peas.—Can any one give mo a good 
recipe for bottling Peas for winter use.—II. F- E. 


Food for Young Rabbits.—Will any one 
inform me of tho best food for yonng rabbits, and 
at what age they may be taken away from their 
mother. I have got some young ones which froth 
at the mouth.—A. F. 

Packing Flowers. —May I be permitted 
to correct an error in my article on this subject ? 
I stated, “ the hamper must be put in a 
bag ” to go by post; whereas it should be “ the 
flowers must he put in a box.”—A. B. T. 

London and International Horti¬ 
cultural Directory.—We should be greatly 
obliged by nurserymen and others aiding us in 
the compilation of this directory by furnishing 
lists of those occupied in the business of horti¬ 
culture within their respective districts, including 
important agricultural houses also. 

Asparagus Culture.— This little book, 
which has long been out of print, is now ready. 
It contains, in addition to the essay on As¬ 
paragus culture, as published in England and 
France, a translation of Mr. Lebceui’s article on 
Asparagus and particulars of the seven year’s 
competition instituted for its improvement. It 
may be obtained at oar office and through all 
booksellers. 
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CONIFERS IN TOTS. 


forgotten or huddled up together in a cornel 
i j 7;—FT” . until wanted again. 

Man y of the tender Conifers form conspicuous 

objects in conservatories, and even where they --• 

cannot be planted out, but are confined to pots EVERGREENS IN POTS 

.y eil Wlfcl1 b “t.comparatively little atten- There are many situations in which evergreen 
t,on as they are not liable to be infested with shrubs in pots would be^peoulilrlv Lo?nteble 
Z™! tw ° l ‘ h , e Araucarias «« Into winter gardens, united^ oortdZ bab 

t?hX° the nnnX!I y ’t a ? d *” t '® rUl nly very beau- conies, &o„ they might be often introduced’with 
B .,. h ’ ° x moat frequently met with under advantage, and many a bare spot would thus be 

such crcumstances is A. excels*, of which the rendered bright and pleasant. There is a uood 
^ exed ia au lllu . 8tr ation ; but there are several choice of subjects for this purpose, many of § our 
Knjl TS'l 7 £ ult *WV u< ? h ™ A. Cooki, A. finer forma of Conifers being, owing to the^ 
Rulei, and A. Cunnmghami, the last differing neat, compact growth, especially suitetl for not 
ia 8t > 16 ° f anS culfcure * Some of them,^indeed, appear to suo- 

lt P ° SSe88,Ug a beautiful <*ed rtxthe r better in this way than i£hen in the | 

more decided of 
which the name A. 

Cunninghami glauca 
has been given, but 


Norfolk Island Tine (Araucaria excelna). 


open ground, that is provided they receive that 
amount of care which is needful to preserve 
them in health. 

The best time for potting these plants is early 
in October when the growth has ceased and the 
roots yet fairly active. Choose compact, bushy, 
well-formed specimens and put them in pots 
which will just contain their roots, using soil of 
a somewhat heavy character and pressing it well 
in around the roots ; if loosely potted the plants 
are liable to get displaced before they become 
well established, in which case they seldom re¬ 
main long in good condition. When potted they 
may be placed in some sheltered position until 
they are removed to their winter quarters ; 
when destined to remain during the winter 
months in exposed situations, such as on bal- 


Plumbago capensis for Gutting-.— 
Perhaps some of your readers do not know how 
very effective the flowers of Plumbago capensis 
are when used for small vases, &c. The beautiful 
delicate blue flowers of this plant make it in¬ 
valuable for mixing with all others, either in 
the house or conservatory, the only drawback 
being that the blooms are not of very long 
duration, but I think they last much longer in 
water when left on the plant. When arranged 
in those small specimen vases with some dark 
Rose, such as Prince Arthur, &c., and a few 
sprigs of Mignonette and Maiden-hair Fern, it 
makes a fine effect. The Plumbago is of a 
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straggling habit, and rather difficult to keep 
buBhy, but the flowers are produced in greater 
rofuaion when it is left to grow apace. If cut 
ack in spring, the young shoots make good 
cuttings, and the young plants flower at such an 
early period that it should find favour with 
everyone who has a greenhouse.—W. A. G., 
Glenvar. 

Plants for Oool Greenhouses.— Not¬ 
withstanding that there is so little encourage¬ 
ment given to the cultivation of hard*wooded 
indoor plants, there are many very useful sub¬ 
jects amongst them, especially those which 
flower during the winter months. When a good 
selection is secured, liberally treated so that 
flowering wood is in profusion, the out flower 
basket may be well supplied with little diffi¬ 
culty ; ana we know how well New Holland 
plants and Heaths tell in a collection on the 
exhibition table. While forming a collection 
of plants some years ago a number of specialities, 
chiefly hard-wooded plants, were procured, and 
the abundance of flowers we had from them 
during winter gave much satisfaction as to 
selection. With the best of the kinds of Azaleas, 
Camellias, Epacris, Heaths, and Correas, a good 
addition for winter and spring decorative pur¬ 
poses are Grevillea elegans, growing naturally 
with shoots about 3 ft. long loaded with flowers. 
Chorozema Chandleri elegans, not over trained, 
is fine during February; Tremandra eriooides 
with long iHioots ; Genetyllis tulipifera and 
fuchsoides as free-growing pyramids ; Erioste- 
monB, Pimeleas, Boronias, Daphne hybrida, 
Aotus gracillima, Cytisus racemosus elegans as 
standards, and C. Atleeanus as a dwarf. These 
and all the Acacias may be had flowering pro¬ 
fusely from January to the end of March or 
later. Their care as to keeping is very simple, 
and when well arranged, with the usual bulbs 
and soft-wooded plants, a display can be main¬ 
tained in the cool greenhouse which would be 
difficult to surpass by any other class of plants. 
As climbers, Plumbago capensis, Lapageria 
rosea, and Habrothamnus Aubleti may be had 
in full flower from November to April. The 
last named seems to be a perpetual flowering 
plant, and when grown as small plants for 
tables and shelves it is invaluable.—M. T. 

Anemone fulgens for Supplying 
Out Flowers.— This beautiful, early-flower¬ 
ing Anemone is well worthy the attention of 
growers of cut flowers, as it can be made to 
produce a large quantity of blooms in a small 
space, and probably might easily be quickened 
into flowering, if good established clumps of the 
roots were lifted early in the winter and placed 
close together on a bed of leaves, or spent tan, 
or any material that would afford a gentle 
warmth. With a frame placed over them and 
thns protected from heavy rains and frosts, no 
doubt the blooms could oe produced consider¬ 
ably earlier than from the open ground. Even 
in the latter case a considerable breadth of the 
roots planted np beneath the shelter of trees 
would yield a large quantity of flowers early in 
spring.—D. 

Yellow Hoop-Pettiooat Narcissus 
in Pots. —Narcissus Bulbocodium forms an 
attractive pot plant during March and April if 
grown under advantageous circumstances. For 
this purpose bulbs of it require to be potted 
early in autumn, five or six being placed in a 
6-in. pot, and set in a cool frame or pit, pro¬ 
tected from frosts and heavy rains. Thus 
treated, they will flower several weeks earlier 
than out-of-doors, and the blooms, which are 
of a much more delicate texture, are drawn 
well up above the foliage. Such plants form 
effective objects for front rows on conservatory 
stages, or for placing in vases or on window¬ 
sills.—C. 

Tillandsia zebrina.— This is a plant hav¬ 
ing stiff, arching leaves, which are deep green, 
with cross-bars of dark bronze. It throws up 
in winter long spathes of brilliant soarlet blos¬ 
soms. It is used largely by the principal florists 
in London for decorations during the winter 
and spring months. It lasts for along time in 
flower, and the plant itself is ornamental, even 
when not in bloom. Very little difficulty attends 
the culture of the Tillandsia, provided the tem¬ 
perature is suitable. It soon suffers when the 
heat falls below 50°, but the plants bear ex¬ 
tremes of saturation and drought with impunity, 
and will endure for a long period any form of 


neglect short of low temperature, and probably 
to this circumstance their existence in so many 
gardens is due. They require very little pot 
room ; large plants may be grown in from 4-in. 
to 6-in. pots. The drainage should be perfect, 
and the soil a mixture of good peat and leaf- 
mould in about equal proportions, to which a 
little silver sand should be added, unless the 
peat is of a sandy nature. They should never 
be so placed as to have their pot-bottoms ex¬ 
posed to dry heat, but should be plunged in a 
moist bed of Cocoa refuse or coal ashes of a 
little higher temperature than that of the at¬ 
mosphere ; this is beneficial to them when 
young. They seem to have no fixed time for 
blooming, but bloom during winter more than 
at any other season, at which time the atmo¬ 



sphere should be kept dry ; the petals being of 
very thin texture, are injured by too much mois¬ 
ture before they expand. 


PREPARING BEDDING PLANTS FOR 
WINTER. 

Is it possible to keep tender plants in an un¬ 
heated pit in winter ? To this question, which 
has often been asked, I answer yes, although 
many have no doubt failed in doing so. I sup¬ 
pose, however, no one would from choice 
attempt to keep tender plants in cold frames in 
winter ; yet having the means of readily apply¬ 
ing fire-heat to plants that can be kept in health 
in a low dry temperature, always provided the 
frost be kept out, is not altogether an unmixed 
good. True, too much fire-heat may not 
directly kill plants in the same way that frost 
would do ; still, when a higher temperature is 
maintained than is necessary, it tendB to exhaust 
plants, renders them unhealthy, encourages the 

S resence of insects, and generally shortens life. 

>ne of the chief reasons why many fail to winter 
plants in a cold frame or pit is, they pot their 
plants or strike their cuttings too late in sum¬ 
mer. 

Every cutting of such plants as Pelargoniums 
or Verbenas should be put in by the 1st of 
August or before that date, and all tender 
plants which it is desirable to lift and save 
should be potted early in September in light 
sandy loam, just merely shortening back the 
roots a little, cutting back any straggling 
branch, and taking off a few of the largest 
leaves. Unless this be done, the plants do not 
become sufficiently established to stand any 
hardship in the Bhape of either damp or frost. 
Some years ago I was asked, when clearing a 
flower garden in autumn, to give away any 
plants that were not required amongst the cot¬ 
tagers in the town and neighbourhood. The 
result was that the first year I had a good many 
applicants, but gradually they decreased until at 
last none came. If I could have given away any 
plants well established in pots, they would 
gladly have had them; but many of them found 


that after buying pots the plants died during 
the winter—in some instances, no doubt, 
through frost, but mainly from want of that 
hardiness and maturity of growth that early 
potting and standing thinly in the sunshine 
always impart. 

In order to carry tender plants through the 
winter safely without fire-heat they must have 
a careful preparation. Verbenas, Calceolarias, 
Fuchsias, and similar plants may be kept with 
little trouble, as it will take a very severe frost 
to hurt them when covered with litter; but in 
the case of Pelargoniums it is often the damp 
that kills, especially if the plants be imperfectly 
established. In wintering half-hardy plants, 
Calceolarias alone excepted, there must be free¬ 
dom from damp, t.i., there must be a pure sweet 
atmosphere, and the temperature must not fall 
much below the freezing point. A degree or 
two of frost will not do much harm, provided 
the coverings are not removed too hastily after 
the weather breaks; but it must not be for¬ 
gotten that if frost be allowed to enter at all 
the plants are exposed to considerable risk. 
Making, however, every allowance for the dif¬ 
ficulty of combating damp in cold pits, and. for 
the thought and care required to guard against 
the admission of frost, yet neither of these 
objects is so difficult to attain as at first sight 
might appear. 

To secure a dry atmosphere the floor of the 
pit or bed must be well drained ; it must not 
hold moisture in suspension, to be drawn up by 
every gleam of sunshine that falls upon the 
glas*. In the case of an ordinary brick pit with 
a brick bottom, like most of the old-fashioned 
forcing pits, all the manure that may have been 
used for spring forcing should be cleared out, 
and a temporary stage of boards erected, so that 
the plants may occupy a light position, and yet 
be at least 6 in. or 8 m. from the glass. The pit, 
when the spent manure is cleared out, will hold 
a much larger body of air, and the plants, being 
placed in its midst, will run much less risk 
from damp settling on them than they 
otherwise would do. The smallest nitch of air 
admitted from the outside will cause a rapid 
circulation, and much of the success will depend 
upon the attention and care bestowed upon the 
ventilation. No dead or decaying matter must 
ever be allowed to remain amongst the plants, 
and no plant should be watered until it is 
absolutely necessary to keep it from flagging, 
and not a drop should be heedlessly spilt. 
Should there at any time appear symptoms of 
damping amongst the plants, scatter dry dusty 
peat, woo l ashes, or sand amongst them; 
or, in bad oases, dress the affected parts 
of the plants with quicklime. If the 
pit cannot be provided with a temporary 
stage, and the plants have to stand on a coal- 
ash bed, there should be at least 6 in. or 8 in. 
of porous material beneath the ashes, to make 
sure of good drainage; and if at any time the 
precautions I have already named against damp 
are not sufficient, take the plants all out the 
first fine calm day, and spread 1 in. or 2 in. of 
the driest ashes that can be had all over the 
floor of the pit, at the same time limewashing 
the walls, and when all is finished, return the 
plants to the pit. This will be found a moat 
effectual cure, and where plants have to be 
wintered without heat, it is always advisable to 
keep a stock of dry ashes at hand. 

Keeping plants in cold pits is muoh a question 
of forethought—of trying to anticipate all 
difficulties before they arise. Any who puts 
things off or forgets them will fail, and had 
hotter not attempt it. I will now just briefly 

? ;lance at the means employed to keep out 
rost. Ji the thermometer falls below 12° in 
the open air, it will penetrate through a 9-in. 
wall of brickwork ; and it is as well to bear 
this in mind, for sometimes I have known 
thick coverings placed over the glass, and a 
senBO of security indulged in, without think¬ 
ing that the frost could enter through the 
brickwork. Therefore, when frost is appre¬ 
hended, some means must be at hana for 
sheltering the walls, if composed of brick¬ 
work, as well as the roof; turf or earth walls 
are much better frost-resisters than bricks. 
There is nothing much better for covering 
pits during severe frost than long dry straw. 
When used in bulk it inoloses a considerable 
quantity of air, and dry air, motionless, 
forms an almost impenetrable barrier to cold. 
When the straw becomes wet it is not nearly 
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so good, as the water forces oat the air and 
lets in the cold. I have known plants some¬ 
times covered up for a month without taking 
any harm, but after a severe frost the cover¬ 
ings must be removed very cautiously ; first 
let in a little light at the back, gradually in¬ 
creasing it as the foliage gets inured to it; 
air should be admitted in a similar manner, 
in faot, there is as much necessity for caution 
in these particulars as there would be in 
treating any oase of deprivation in the human 
subject. Air must be given fieely at all other 
favourable opportunities, in order to maintain 
the plants in a healthy vigorous condition. 


VEGETABLES. 


NOTES ON CAULIFLOWERS. 

The last week in September or the first week 
in October will in most places be early enough 
to prick out Cauliflowers into their winter 
quarters, and after moist, growing weather the 
oheck given in moving is beneficial to them. If 
daring mild winters, when the plants are show- 
iug signs of a too exuberant growth, they could 
b) gently lifted with a small hand-fork, just 
sufficient to disturb a few of the longest roots 
and then pressed down again, there would be 
a lesi tendency to premature “ bolting.” This 
might be done at any time during November or 
December when the weather is mild, or later if 
necessary. There are many and various ways of 
wintering Cauliflowers, all more or less well 
adapted to the different circumstances and con¬ 
ditions. Planting under hand-lights is a good 
old-fashioned plan for the early crop; the lights 
should be placed in rows about 3 ft. apart, the 
land should have been deeply worked and well 
manured, and about nine plants should be 
planted under each light, to be thinned out in 
March to four—those removed to be planted 
elsewhere to come on in succession. There 
should be 3 ft. of clear space between the fights, 
as in mild weather the plants will be all the 
better for having them lifted off, unless they 
have movable tops ; in that case the tops only 
need be taken off—but at all events abundant 
ventilation must be secured in mild weather, 
either by taking the lights entirely off, or by 
setting them up on bricks. The latter is a 
very good plan, and one commonly prac¬ 
tised where hand-lights are much used, as 
it economises labour. In the southern counties 
Cauliflowers will generally pass through the 
winter safely simply pricked out 4 in. apart on 
the lee side of a hedge with a few fronds of 
Bracken or branches of evergreens laid over 
them during severe weather, leaving them on 
for a day or two after the weather has changed, 
in order that they may thaw gradually. In 
cold districts it is a very good plan to prick 
the plants into frames 4 in. or so apart, in beds 
of light, loamy soil, near the glass. In fine 
mild weather the lights should be drawn off; 
at other times they should be propped up at 
the back. In bright frosty weather, during the 
early part of the day, a thin shade will be 
beneficial in preventing the plants from suffering 
from sudden extremes of temperature. Scatter¬ 
ing dry, dusty ashes over and amongst them 
occasionally will keep slugs in check, and if a 
pure atmosphere be maintained, mildew will be 
kept down. 

Early Cauliflowers are an important crop, 
and no one should depend altogether upon one 
sowing, as in the case of a mild autumn and 
winter if sown early they button prematurely ; 
and if, on the other hand, they are sown late, 
and the winter happens to be severe, the crop 
must be backward, even if the plants do not 
perish; therefore, it is always a good plan to 
make two or three sowings at intervals of ten 
days or a fortnight, and, if possible, bring them 
on under different conditions. Thus a part may 
be put out about October 1 under hand- 
lights, another part may be pricked out in a 
cold frame, a few may be left out in the open 
air, and a few for very early work may be 
potted and grown on under glass; the latter is an 
excellent plan to adopt in cola, ungenial situations. 
When plunged in old tan or leaf-mould near 
the glass, the plants acquire a sturdy habit, and 
when turned out in some sheltered, well-pre- 
pared bed in March, I have had them superior 
to the autumn-planted orop under hand-lights. 
When one has the means of giving a Tittle 
warmth in winter, if anything happen to any 


of the early-sown crops, or if a suspicion be 
entertained that the plants may button prema¬ 
turely, a sowing may be made under glass any 
time during winter; and if potted singly in 
small pots, and grown on in gentle heat near 
the glass (a warm greenhouse shelf is a good 
position for them), they will, if planted out at 
the end of March, be as good as the early-sown 
batch, and I have never known such plants to 
button prematurely. I have sown Cauliflowers 
in December and January in heat, grown them 
under glass till the first week in April, then 
planted them out in a warm border, and cut 
good heads the first week in June. I mention 
this to show that no one need ever be without 
early Cauliflowers, even if the autumn-Bown 
plants should fail, if the precaution be taken to 
m w a pinch of seed in heat under glass soon 
after Christmas, and under any circumstances 
the plants will be sure to prove useful. 

_E. H. R. 

Varieties of Kales. —There are now in 
cultivation many varieties of this useful early 
winter, spring, and late spring vegetable, in 
which great improvement has been made of late 
years, both by introducing some good new varie¬ 
ties and also by crossing and improving the old 
ones. The old Scotch or Curled varieties, both 
dwarf and tall, have been so improved by care 
and selection that the foliage is beautifully 
curled, close, and of such a lovely green that it 
has come much into request for garnishing. 



Dwarf Curled Kale. 


The variegated Kale, which is of almost every 
colour, striped and mottled with every inter¬ 
mediate shade from silvery white to deep purple, 
is also as good for cooking purposes as any of 
the others. The Buda Kale, when procured true, 
is about the very best late variety, and the 
most hardy of all. It is also of a superior 
flavour and colour when cooked. For a late cold 
spring, when vegetables are getting scarce, this 
variety is most valuable, lasting in fine condi¬ 
tion till spring Cabbages are well in season ; 
and its tender shoots, carefully gathered and 
tied in bunches, like Asparagus, and served at 
table in the same way, are nearly as good as 
Asparagus itself. There are also many other 
well-proved useful varieties, which oome into 
succession from January to May, such as the 
Siberian, Egyptian Cottager's, Jerusalem, 
Thousand-headed, Ragged Jack, Delaware, 
Scotch Cabbaging or Hearted, Ac. 


FRUIT. 

FORMING NEW RASPBERRY PLANTA¬ 
TIONS. 

Although the Raspberry is not a favourite fruit 
for dessert, it is much valued for preserving in 
various ways, and for such purposes I grow it 
extensively. The best way of increasing the 
stock of Raspberries is to make plants of the 
young side growths or suckers. Healthy old 

S lants always throw out quantities of them 
uring summer, and just when the leaves are 
falling is the time to detach them with the 
view of making new plantations ; but, after 
trying them in various ways, I do not like to 
make permanent plantations of them just as 
they are Uken off. Allowing them to grow in 


what might be termed nursery beds for one 
season after they are detached from the parent 

lants is the best way of treating them. This 

eing decided on, before beginning to take up the 
suckers a piece of rich ground should be selected 
in which to plant them as they are taken off. 
They will thrive in a partially shaded spot, 
provided it is exposed to the sun one-half of the 

or the first year I generally plant mine in 
front of a wall with an easy aspect, so that they 
get the morning Bun, but none in the afternoon. 
Where the ground is not previously rich, a good 
coating of manure should be spread over it and 
dug in as the plants are set. Roots with a 
single stem to them—and this is quite enough 
for any young plant—may be planted 6 in. 
asunder in rows 15 in. or 18 in. apart. In plant¬ 
ing, the root should be placed about 3 in. below 
the surface, which should be firmly trodden. 
When this is done properly the young plants 
require no support the first season. The canes 
formed this year should be left as they are 
until spring, and just before they begin to grow 
each should be shortened back to 6 in. from the 
ground. This does not weaken the plant, but 
rather strengthens it, as it keeps it from flower¬ 
ing or bearing fruit, and throws the strength 
into the roots, from which the canes spring. 
Two, or at most three, canes are quite enough 
for any plant to bear during the first season ; 
and it is well to reduce them always to this in 
order to give them a fair chance of being pro¬ 
perly developed and ripened. Thick, well- 
ripened canes, about 4 ft. or 5 ft. high, are the 
kind most to be desired at the end of the 
season, as such will bear good crops the follow¬ 
ing year. 

As soon as the leaves fall in autumn they may 
be planted in their permanent fruiting quarters, 
and this may be done throughout the winter 
until shortly before they start into growth. 
The ground to receive them should be trenched 
t) the depth of 20 in. or 2 ft., and the whole of 
this depth should be well enriched with good 
manure. Where the ground has been properly 
prepared, and the after culture attended to in 
an ordinary way, Raspberries will bear good 
crops for ten or twelve years; therefore, securing 
good crops of fruit annually for this length of 
time is worth being careful in the preparation 
of the plantation at first. In trenching and 
manuring the ground the whole of it should be 
done before planting is begun. In planting, 
sometimes a row is put in one part of the gar¬ 
den and a row in another; but I do not ap¬ 
prove of this plan, as it is inconvenient in more 
ways than one, especially as regards protecting 
the fruit. Half-a-dozen rows, about 150 ft. long, 
will yield a large quantity of fruit. Where the 
rows are together in one quarter they should be 
placed from 6 ft. to 8 ft. opart. In open nositions 
the first distance is sufficient, in shady places 
the latter will answer the purpose. 

I have gTown Raspberries with a stake to 
each root, training the stems around it, and I 
have also had them with the canes bent from 
root to root, tying them together so as to form 
an arch, but I now grow them nearly exclusively 
trained to a wood fence-like trellis. This con¬ 
sists of posts fixed in the ground 8 ft. apart and 
5 ft. above ground, one rail being 6 in. from the 
top and another 3 ft. from the ground. The 
roots are planted along the bottom in a line 
with the rails 1 ft. apart. Two canes are taken 
from each root and tied 6 in. apart on the trellis. 
When a root dies a few more canes may be taken 
up from other roots to fill up the gap. As to 
pruning and training generally, it is a mistake 
to allow too many young canes to grow during 
the summer. After they are fairly above 
ground all the weakest should be cut 
away close to the ground or a little under it, 
leaving only those which are necessary to re¬ 
place the old canes ; of course where young stock 
is wanted shoots must be left, selecting such 
as come out farthest from the row, as they can 
be lifted without disturbing the old roots. 

Many injure their Raspberries by allowing 
old canes, after they have done fruiting, ana 
the younger ones for the following year, to grow 
into a dose mass, especially in autumn, just at 
the time when the young canes require all the 
light and air available to mature their wood for 
bearing a full orop the following year. During 
September, after the fruit has been gathered, 
and when the canes which have produced it are 
beginning to wither, every one of them should 
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be cut away and the young canes tied in their 
place. This is an excellent way of ripening 
them thoroughly, and one of the surest ways of 
insuring a heavy crop. Where the ground is 
in good order when they are planted, it is some 
years before they require more manure, and 
then it is much better to apply it as a top- 
dressing than to dig it in deeply about the 
roots. They should be top-dressed now, and in 
light soils it is well to put a good coating on 
and allow it to remain as mulching during the 
following summer. If it be bright weather 
when the fruit is ripening, it should be gathered 
every day, as it ripens fast and de«ays quickly 
especially in showery weather. C. 


NOTES ON APRICOT CULTURE. 

Of all hardy trees I, in common with many 
others, look upon the Apricot as one of the 
most uncertain with which we have to deal; 
but having been tolerably successful in its cul¬ 
ture, a few jottings regarding my treatment of 
it may bo acceptable. Many are the hours I 
have tried to work out the solution of the 
mysterious dying off of the limbs, a disaster, 
unfortunately, too well known to every one ; 
and, though I have at various times had varying 
theories as to its cause, I feel obliged to admit 
that I am still somewhat in deep water on the 
subject; nevertheless, I half fancy the right 
theory has dawned on my mind. I have never 
been fortunate enough to have the privilege of 
growing Apricots under the shelter of glass, but 
I have for some years now been in the habit of 
visiting a garden where they are grown exten¬ 
sively in this way, and under such conditions 
at this particular place the sudden dying off of 
the branches is unknown, and yet the soil in 
which they are growing is, in every particular, 
like that in which ours are growing. Hence 
the following theory has been forced upon me— 
shelter does it all, ripens the wood, no frosts to 
injure unripe wood; constitution it cannot be, 
as many trees never lose a branch ; soil it can¬ 
not be, as I have seen them do well in all kinds 
of Boil. I therefore am inclined to believe that 
if thorough maturity of wood could always bo 
insured, the dying off of branches would soon 
become obsolete; at least, such is my present 
impression. Well, then, accepting this theory, 
all our aim should be, in commencing Apricot 
culture, so to arrange every detail as that per¬ 
fect maturity of wood should be guaranteed. 
We will therefore first refer to 

Aspect or Position. —This ought to be 
south, south-west, or west; I prefer the first. 
Of course it is not usual, as Peaches always 
come in for that position ; still, I have proved 
that Peaches do best on a west aspect and 
Apricots on a south one ; there can, therefore, 
be no harm in the exohange. I have never yet 
seen Apricots worth the name grown without 
the shelter of a wall, and should therefore not 
recommend the attempt. The next requisites 
are 

Drainage and Soil.— Stagnancy is in¬ 
jurious to all fruits, but Apricots are peculiarly 
liable to injury from this cause ; for, though in 
the growing season a free allowance of water is 
an indispensable requisite, if at any time the 
drains get choked, the trees are not long in 
showing it; and, on examination, it will be 
found that many of the roots are wholly de¬ 
cayed. The Apricot will do tolerably well in 
any soil, from sandy loam to stiff clay, i.e., 
having regard to drainage; but the best Apricots 
I ever saw—largest, cleanest, and finest- 
flavoured—were grown in what is termed a cal¬ 
careous loam, that is, a soil in which a goodly 
percentage of lime is present; and this, there¬ 
fore, should be obtained if possible; lacking 
this, lime, in some form or other, Bhould be added 
to non-oalcareous soils—say in the form of 
lime-scrape, old mortar, or chalk. Light or 
sandy soils should have a free allowance of 
chalk, and be made extra firm, to neutralise 
the effects of the rapid evaporation of moisture, 
which always takes place from suoh soils. 
Manure is not required, except on the poorest 
of poor soils, and preference should be given 
to applying it in the form of surface mulchings 
rather than as an ingredient to be mixed with 
the soil; whatever tends—as manure in the soil 
would—to increase a watery, robust growth, 
which will be difficult to ripen, should be 
avoided. The depth of soil need not exceed 
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2 ft., and should be kept sacred to the roots— 
no overcropping. 

Planting.—First, as to season, be it remem¬ 
bered that Apricots are the first of our hardy 
fruits to be in flower ; hence it follows that 
proportionate early root-action takes place ; 
this would, therefore, naturally lead us to plant 
early in the autumn. October is not too early, 
as the trees have then time to get a start ere 
severe frosts set in. I have seen Apricots trans¬ 
planted in February when in blossom, and yet 
they have done well ; but, to say the least, it is 
unnatural, and ought never to be practised. The 
manner of planting is of no small moment in the 
after success of the trees, and cannot be too 
carefully attended to, for if planted too deep— 
especially if the stems be buried deep in the soil 
—the tree will refuse to grow ; and if, on the 
other hand, shallow planting be adopted, results 
will be equally unfavourable through injury from 
drought, &c. Wet weather for the operation 
should be avoided, as the soil is then clammy 
and cannot be worked in amongst the smaller 
rootlets. 

Training and Pruning.— Fan-shaped is 
the only system of training worthy of adoption 
with the Apricot, for the simple reason that a 
blank, through the sudden dying off of a branch, 
is soon filled up by regulating the tree or 
working in a new shoot. Disbudding is not 
nearly so much praotised with Apricots as it 
should be. All foreright, outgrowing, and 
badly-placed shoots should be rubbed off at as 
early a stage of growth as possible, and others 
that remain, and which are not intended for 
new main-shoots, or for training in as lateral 
fruit - bearing shoots along the main stems, 
should be pinched at the second or third leaf, 
which will induce the formation of fruit spurs ; 
this done, very little winter pruning will be 
requisite, other than the occasional removal of 
long spurs, or the cutting out of bare branches 
to be replaced by new shoots. In this manner 
the renewal of tho wood of the trees should 
always be gradually going on, as the best fruit 
is produced on wood of from one to three years’ 
growth. Should the trees grow excessively 
strong, and a check be necessary to make 
them fruitful, root pruning may be done 
by digging out a trench 4 ft. or 
5 ft. from the wall, according to the 
strength and size of the trees, cutting clean 
off all long woody roots, and leaving all the 
smaller fibrous rootlets as intact as the opera¬ 
tion will permit. September and October are 
the best months for root pruning. As with 
Peaches, Apricot buds frequently drop off just 
as they seem ready to open, the cause of which 
is just about as mysterious as the sudden 
collapse of the branches ; but I am inclined to 
think that one great predisposing cause may be 
want of water [during the growing season. 
They should, therefore, be abundantly sup¬ 
plied with water during the whole season of 
growth, and even after the fruit is gathered. 
Surface mulchings with stable litter, twice or 
thrice renewed during the Bummer, is a most 
excellent plan, and saves a large amount of 
watering, and acts as a manure at the same 
time. 

Insects and Mildew. —Apricots are not 
difficult to manage in this respect ; occasionally, 
however, grean and black lly make their ap¬ 
pearance, but a washing with Tobacco water 
soon settles them. A more formidable enemy 
is the small, greenish-yellow caterpillar,'which 
curls together the leaves, and if not sought for 
and destroyed as soon as perceived, causes very 
great injury. Mildew is sometimes trouble¬ 
some, and the best remedy for this is a good 
drenching of water, root and branch. 

Varieties. —The best are Moorpark, Early 
Moorpark, Musch Musch, Kaisha, Large Red, 
Pine-apple, Peach, and Hemskirk.—W. W. 


Removing Fallen Trees.— In autumn, 
when fallen leaves give an untidy appearance to 
even the best-kept gardens, it is well to bear in 
mind that they are the provision made by 
Nature for restoring to the earth the food that 
has been extracted from it during the growing 
season, and that where it is imperative that the 
leaves should be removed, 6ome means of 
restoring an equivalent amount of nutriment by 
artificial means should be resorted to; other¬ 


wise, we shall not have far to seek for the reason 
why trees thus treated fail in health long before 
those in more neglected positions. Where many 
deciduous trees exist the walks need constant 
attention, for if the leaves get trodden on them, 
they spoil the gravel, and consequently entail 
more labour than their frequent removal would 
do ; but in shrubberies or beds of evergreens 
it is best to permit the leaves to remain until 
they are all down, and then only remove such 
of them as disfigure the outline or margin, sub¬ 
stituting some manure or leaf-soil for them. 
Digging amongst the roots of trees and shrubs 
should be practised as little as possible, as the 
best feeding roots are those near the surface, 
where there is anything in tho shape of food, 
such as decayed leaves, afforded them. That 
digging checks rather than promotes their 
health and well-being there can be no doubt, 
and fallen leaves, though considered an eyesore 
by many, are of much importance to the trees 
themselves.—J. G. H. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary—August 29 to 

September 3. 

Flowers. --Shifting Cyclamen bulbs into flowering pots. 
Totting Cineraria out of 3 in. pots, into 5-in. pots, iu which 
theyare to flower. Tutting in cuttings of Violas in border 
for spring bedding. Putting in cuttings of Violas under 
north wall for spring bedding. Cutting Lavender for 
distilling. Tutting in cuttings of Telargoniums and 
Fuchsias for winter flowering. Tying shoots of M aide ha 1 
Niel Rose in cold house and loosening buds on Briers. 
Tutting in cuttings of Heliotrope and Ageratum for 
stock. 

Fruit. —Gathering Williams’ Bon Chrdtien Tears and 
Keswick Codlin Apples. Cutting out superfluous wood 
from Figs in order to give the fruit rr.ore light. Gathering 
all ripe Apples. Cutting a few berries out of late Grape* 
where too thick. Removing all runners from Straw¬ 
berries for forcing, and giving them a little more room 
where crowded to admit air and light. 

Vegetables.— noeing ground between growing crops 
of Cabbages, Cauliflowers, and Lettuces. Ty ing, training, 
and stopping Tomatoes. Planting out Bath Cos Lettuces 
and more Endive for winter use. Getting in hotbed in 
Cucumber house for winter Cucumbers. Sowing Mustard 
and Cress. Mixing loam and leaf-mould in which to plant 
Cucumbers. Pulliug up Carrots that arc running to seed. 
Harvesting Onions and storing them on stages iu cold 
houses to dry. Storing Regent Potatoes and covering 
them with straw. Earthing up Celery. Clearing Teas 
off ground and manuring it for winter digging. Cutting 
out useless growths from Tomatoes and also a few 
leaves to ensure the fruit ripening. Planting the follow¬ 
ing sorts of Cucumbers for winter, viz., Hedsor Prolific, 
Telegraph, and Duke of Connaught. 

Flower Garden. 

Daily look over vases and plants plunged in 
pots, and see that they get plenty of water, 
with which, if the drainage is good, they can 
hardly be overdone ; but if any indications of 
stagnant water at the root are observed, take 
them out at once, and replace the drainage with 
fresh clean potsherds. Carpet beds and edgings 
will need frequent pinching or clipping and 
plenty of water, as if Alternantheras 
get seedy they quicklv lose their brilliant 
colouring. It will now oe quite time to propa¬ 
gate such tender plants as are kept from cuttings 
propagated annually. Coleus Verschaffelti and 
lresines should be got in, a few pots or pans of 
them being enough to stock a large garden in 
spring. Alternantheras we lift as soon as the 
beauty of the beds fail, and plant thickly in 
boxes, when, if pulled to pieces in spring, they 
yield abundance of rooted plants. The main 
stock of Pelargoniums may now be put in ; 
many still prefer the plan of striking them on 
open borders and lifting and potting them 
about the end of September, but we find putting 
them moderately thick in shallow boxes to be 
the most expeditious way ; and when well 
rooted, they always winter well if rather dry 
and well ventilated on all favourable occasions. 
In the reserve garden transplanting spring 
flowering plants and pricking off seedhngs will 
be the principal occupations. Keep all the 
Primrose tribe moist, as they are very impatient 
of drought in any stage of growth. Pansies 
that have done flowering may be cut back, in 
order that they may become furnished with 
young growth before winter sets in. 

Auriculas. —Now is a good time to plant 
out Auriculas in the open ground. For this 
purpose the most robust constitutioned sorts 
should be chosen, but some that are not so very 
vigorous when grown in pots do well out-of- 
doors. The rock garden is perhaps the moat 
suitable place for Auriculas there on can 
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’Admire their beautiful flowers and neat, hand¬ 
some foliage sheltered from the fierce rays of 
the sun by portions of the rockwork. 

Dahlias.—Continue to tie young growths 
to the sticks as they advanoe. There are 
always too many flowers on the plants for all to 
grow to their full size. All mis-shapen and 
cross-eyed ones should therefore be removed in 
wn early stage ; one can tell from the appearance 
of the buds whether the flowers are likely to be 
perfect or not. 

Glasshouses. 

Greenhouse Plants. — The earlier 
'batches of tuberous Begonias will now begin to 
lose vigour, and must be gradually put to rest 
‘by withholding water and placing them in a dry, 
"warm frame or other position fully exposed to the 
sun. Bomareas also should begradually brought to 
a state of rest. The fine old Erythrina Crista- 
galli will now be fast approaching the fiower- 
ing stage, and if the plants have been well and 
liberally treated during the growing season, a 
fine display of blossom will be the result. The 
stock of early flowering soft-wooded Heaths 
will now be setting and swelling their flower- 
buds, and while in this stage must not be allowed 
to suffer from any lack of water at the root, 
otherwise many of the flowers will dry up on 
fche plants whebthey are about half grown. These 
«nd EpacriBes should now occupy positions fully 
■exposed to the sun. RoseB in pots intended to 

E roduoe flowers during autumn must now be 
ept perfectly clean and free from aphides and 
other pests. All autumn-flowering plants, such 
as -Chrysanthemums, Salvias, &c., will now be 
Setting pot-beund, and must be liberally fed 
with liquid manure in order to keep their foliage 
fresh and healthy. Cuttings of Kalosanthes, 
Hydrangeas, and of any other plants that are 
Tooted should be potted without delay in order 
'to get them established before winter. Among 
bulbous plants that are now in beauty, the Tri- 
’tonia aurea and several varieties of the Tigridia 
are the best ; the latter especially are very strik¬ 
ing and effective when grown in pots. 

Fruit. 

. Vinos.—Houses in whioh late Grapes are 
intended for keeping through the winter, either 
on the Vines or m the Grape room, will require 
liberal ventilation with gentle fire heat for the 
maintenance of a circulation of air. Reduce 
the laterals as days decrease in length, and 
keep the foliage clean and healthy by means of 
a moderate supply of moisture applied to the 
walls and paths in fine weather, and sufficiently 
early in the day to prevent condensation at 
nightfall. Muscats now colouring will require 
snore light and air ; and when quite ripe, they 
will keep a long time if the border is protected 
from the direct influence of heavy autumnal 
A covering of dry Fern, shutters, or, 
best of all, glass lights placed in a sloping 
position, answers well for throwing off water, 
while they attract sun heat to the surface of 
the border. If spider has injured the old 
foliage to any extent, and the latter is 
not sufficient for the protection of the 
tender skins of the berries, it will be 
necessary to lay in a few of the laterals 
and to stop them at the third or fourth joint 
to secure an even spread of healthy foliage, or 
modern houses glazed with large squares of 
21-oz. glass may have some light shading thrown 
over the exterior. Hexagon netting answers 
well, as it does not exclude light; neither does 
it interfere with the free passage of air; more¬ 
over, it may be made to do double service, by 
being drawn over the opening lights and venti¬ 
lators for keeping out wasps. Vines from 
which the fruit has been cleared will require un¬ 
remitting attention for some time to come. If 
trained on the semi-extension principle, all the 
fruit-bearing shoots may be reduced to five or 
six eyes, and, assuming that the old leaves are 
clean and healthy, the removal of the laterals 
from the lower half of the buds left will be of 
great service, as next year’s success depends 
upon getting them thoroughly ripened and the 
embryo bunches perfectly formed. 

Vegetables. 

Continue the use of the hoe so long as there 
are weeds to be destroyed or crops that will be 
benefited by its use. Amongst the latter just 
now are plots of recently sown winter Spinach, 
Onions, Turnips, Carrots, Lettuces, Broccoli, 
and Kales. Sow again if necessary, and thin 


out as soon as the plants can be handled. 
Winter Spinach, Turnips, Radishes, and 
Lettuces—timely thinning out of these is of the 
utmost importance, in order that the plants 
may grow up sturdily and be the better able to 
withstand the winter. As Potatoes, Onions, 
and Peas are harvested or cleared away, fill up 
the vacant ground with Cabbages, Coleworts, 
®c, ; even if it be not immediately required for 
cropping, or have to be left fallow for trench- 
lng, weeds and exhausted crop should at once 
be cleared off to prevent unnecessary im¬ 
poverishment of the land. Keep all Beans 
closely picked off as they become fit for use ; 
the plants will then bear for a considerable time 
longer without exhaustion. If runners are cut 
back 2 ft. or 3 ft., all the old pods being re- 
rnoyed, and are given a good watering and 
mulching, they soon break into fresh lateral 
growth, and fruit as freely as at first. Give 
abundance of watar to Celery prior to earthing 
up, and occasionally dust over the rows with 
soot and wood-ashes as a preventive against the 
attacks of fly. Harvest herbs ; they dry and 
retain their colour best when hung up in a 
draughty sunless shed. Parsley to stand the 
winter should be given plenty or space and the 
driest position in the garden. Keep Tomatoes 
single stems and the foliage thin. Both 
ridge Cucumbers and Vegetable Marrows mil¬ 
dew badly, and to check it we find it necessary 
to break off the worst leaves and to give abundant 
of water. Examine them daily to cut 
all fruit as ready. Preparations will now have 
to be made anent the forcing of French Beans 
and the supply of salads by getting the pits or 
frames into working order. Beans ought to be 
at once sown, and allowed to grow on naturally 
till there is danger from frost.—W. W. 


ROSES. 

GROWING ROSES IN POTS. 
According to my experience—and I have grown 
Roses in nearly every kind of glass structure— 
there is no class of hardy-flowering shrubs more 
accommodating or more manageable under pot 
culture than Roses. If in good health and well 
established when introduced to the forcing-house, 
a orop of flowers may be looked upon as a cer¬ 
tainty. The best kind of structure for early work 
is a low half-span house, with a pit filled with 
tree leaves in the centre, in whioh the pots should 
be about half plunged. The soft, genial atmo¬ 
sphere arising from the fermentation of the hot¬ 
bed has a wonderful effect in increasing the vigour 
of the growth and the size and brilliancy of the 
flowers. In forcing anything, no matter what, 
there are certain principles bearing thereon 
which, although susceptible of modification in 
certain cases, yet cannot be altogether ignored if 
the permanent health of the plant be taken into 
consideration. For instance, it is not a good 
practice to introduce any plant to a high tem¬ 
perature all at once, nor yet to take it from a high 
temperature immediately to a low one. 

The right and true principle in forcing is to 
start with^ a very moderate temperature and 
gradually increase it as growth progresses till 
the maximum is reached, and then to harden 
and mature the growth in like manner. In 
practice, however, this cannot always be carried 
out, for in many places tho forcing house or 
pit is kept at one uniform temperature, whilst 
a constant stream of plants and shrubs grown 
for their flowers is passed through on their way 
to the conservatory or drawing-room. Of course 
neither the flowers nor yet the plants are so 
lasting; the former soon wither and die, and 
the latter, weakened and exhausted, soon suc¬ 
cumb; therefore, where a large and constant 
supply of flowers is required in winter, it will in 
the long run be more economical, as well as 
altogether more satisfactory, to have a house of 
intermediate temperature, and in the case of Roses 
this is more important in cooling them down 
when they leave the forcing house than even 
upon their admission. To have really fine 
blooms the night temperature should at no time 
exceed 60°, with a rise of 10° in the day during 
sunshine. 

V here there is a pit of leaves in the forcing 
house, and the floor and bare surfaces are 
occasionally damped, there will be no necessity 
for much syringing. I always think under such 
circumstances that if the syringe be very freely 


used, it seems to take the finish and gloss from 
the foliage, and there is always a lurking danger 
to be apprehended from hard or impure water, 
and Roses, even when grown only for cut blooms, 
should have a certain proportion of clean, 
healthy foliage associated with them. In a 
structure of the kind described, with a healthy, 
genial atmosphere, insects will not be very 
troublesome; but should green fly make its 
appearance, the moment its presence is known 
give a couple of light fumigations of Tobacco or 
Tobacco-paper, with two or three days’ interval 
between. Of course curled leaves should be 
watched for, and the little maggots that are 
usually coiled up therein destroyed. As regards 
varieties, all the most vigorous growers, no 
matter to what olass they belong, may besuccess- 
fully grown and forced in pots ; but Teas 
and Hybrid Perpetuals are especially desirable 
to have in quantity. Ab a rule, all those kinds 
that do well in the open air will also succeed 
indoors, and to these may be added most of the 
Teas. 

If fairly and liberally treated, Roses may be 
grown in pots of the same size for many years, 
although of course where one has plenty of 
room it is best to allow and encourage a gradual 
development in size ; or, if large specimens be 
desired, they can easily be shifted on into 
larger pots; and in time, with skilful training 
ana care, very handsome, valuable plants may be 
formed. I have already said that Roses may be 
grown in the Bame sized pots for many years, 
and produce annually a crop of flowers, but it is 
necessary to re-pot annually, removing as muoh 
of the worn-out soil as possible, and using clean 
pots. 

I think there is no question that Roses on 
their own roots are best adapted for pot cultnre, 
but, whilst making this admission, I do not 
believe that raising them from cuttings is the 
most expeditious way of getting up strong 
plants. Grafting close to the collar of the 
seedling Brier, or, better still, on healthy roots, 
is a preferable mode, and will produce more 
vigorous plants and in less time than if cuttings 
alone be used ; and by simply burying the 
junction of the graft and scion when potting 
the plants, in the course of a year, or at most 
two, they will virtually be on their own roots. 

I lately removed some that were grafted on 
roots of the Brier two years ago, and each plant 
had formed numerous roots, above and altogether 
independent of the stock, and they would have 
sustained little or no check if the stock had 
been removed. I like the Brier as a stock for 
pot culture better than the Manetti. The 
latter has strong, stubborn, deep-striking roots, 
whilst the Brier is essentially a surface-rooting 
plant, producing a mass of fibrous growth. Tho 
strong contrast between the roots of the two 
plants would suggest the advantages to bo 
gained by using the Brier for pot culture almost 
without any practical test. 

An indoor Rosery might be made a most 
interesting feature in any garden, and one that 
could be enjoyed, even in the neigbourhood of 
towns where Rose culture in the open ait is 
largely beset with difficulties, and even where 
open-air culture can be successfully carried out 
there are usually more deaths among them 
annually than among a similar number in pots. 
Then, again, there is a never-failing source of 
interest in watching the unfolding of the leaves 
and buds in winter, and noting the numerous 
shades of colour in the rapidly expanding foliage 
of a collection of Roses, from glowing crimson 
to the brightest, freshest green. I do not think 
there is any other class of plants that shows so 
much variation in the ever-changing hues of 
their young growth, and this is especially 
noticeable early in the season under glass. 

With the necessary facilities for forcing, 
Roses may be had in bloom pretty well all tho 
year round in any climate, but the flowers pro¬ 
duced during the short, dark days of winter 
have not the same bright colours, nor yet, to 
my mind, the same delightful fragrance that 
they have when the days lengthen in March. 

As regards soil, a good sound loam, adhesive 
rather than sandy, that has been laid in a 
ridge for six months to get mellow, mixed 
with about a third of its bulk of thoroughly 
decayed manure, will grow Roses in perfection ; 
if it be intended to grow them continually in 
rather small-sized pots, a sprinkling of crushed 
bones might be added with advantage. Thu-* 
is one other matter in connection with forcing 
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Roses to which I will just briefly refer, viz., | 
the careless way in which the plants are too 
often treated when they have done flowering. 
All plants that have been foroed—especially 
those forced early—should be moved to a cool- 
house or pit, so that they may gradually 
become hardened off, till they can be plunged 
in the open air. H. 


Moss on Fruit Trees. —Syringing with 
salt water in winter is reported to destroy this, 
and some recommend soda water. The salt 
water should not, it is said, be stronger than sea 
water, which contains some three per cent, of 
salt. The best way would be, perhaps, in the 
first place, to ascertain the right strength to use 
it by trying it on some one tree of little value. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


Violas and Pelargoniums.— Violas, 
whether considered as such or as Pansies, the 
two being still distinct, though blood rela¬ 
tions have, in my own memory, through 
patience, skill, and energy, made a development 
outstripping that of any flower with which I am 
acquainted, and, looking at that pretty weed of 
our arable land, the Viola tricolor, and those ex¬ 
hibition trays of large circular blooms of nearly 
every possible colour called FanBies, most of 
them seemingly cut out of Genoa velvet, there 
really appears something in selection and de¬ 
velopment. The Violas, so understood, are 
evidently nearly approaching the Pansies. 
Whilst the Pansy of the florist seems to have 
derived its excellence and perfection from itself 
without aid from what we may call intermarriage, 
the Viola appears, as improved, to be the result 
of cross-breeding or hybridising, and appears to 
be made up of the British Viola lutes, the 
Pyrenean V. cornuta, and the cultivated Pansy. 
The Viola cornuta made a stir on its first intro- 


HERBACEOUS BORDERS AND 
BEDDING. 

The mistake of “ P. M. F.” and all who com¬ 
pare these things together is that they assume 
the mixed border to be the only way in which 
hardy flowers can be grown. Now, a mixed 
border is a pretty sight when well done, but not 
one man in five hundred has the least idea of 
how to make a good one. Once a man gets his 
head clear on the matter and recognises the fact 
that the mixed border is only one out of a dozen 
different way of growing hardy flowers, then he 
will begin to see the capacities of the matter. 
There is such an enormous mass of material 
among hardy flowers, that if he mentions the 
month he wants his garden to be gay I 
will undertake to make it so for him, be the 
weather wet or dry. The misery of it is that 
even good gardeners make a perfect muddle of 
a mixed border. If they have a good thing 
that grows freely they repeat it everywhere, so 
that the border has the same character all 
over instead of differing ; then instead of any 
variety of surface they graduate it from 
the back to the front; and lastly, they 
generally make inch a badly chosen collec¬ 
tion that a weedy effect is the result. Go 
along the mixed borders in the parks, and see 
what a wretched effect is obtained—bare earth, 
weedy plants, here and there a dab of 
Geraniums or other bedding plants, and 
that is all. But just consider what could 
be done in such positions. Take a common shrub¬ 
bery with an open space, say a few yards square, 
flanked by shrubs. The true way to deal with that 
is to put one plant there, or at most two; one 
to succeed the other or to mix with it; fill it 
with handsome Everlasting Peas, the deep rose 
or the striped kind, or with a good Lily or with 
Day Lilies, or with Japan Anemone, and you 
will get an effect that is worth waiting for. The 
shrubs will relieve your plants; the arrangement 
will be satisfactory for several years, without 
any more trouble than going along the border 
and considering wisely what to put in each 
place ; and you would get an effect in front of 
a common Bhrubbery which would be delightful. 
That I should call a true mixed border. 
“P. M. F.” should try bold groups of the finer 
plants like the Phloxes, Tritomas, free flower¬ 
ing Yuccas and Lilies that grow well in 
his soil. Then he should have beds 
of Carnations and Cloves and other hardy 
flowers grown for their own sakes, adapt¬ 
ing each thing to the place and soil, and having 
a rotation of flowers, so to say. Thus, if he 
wb Carnations two or three years in a bed, 
might change these for some first rate annual 
like Zinnias, or China Asters, or Scarlet 
Lobelias. Let him recognise the fact that many 
hardy plants are deserving of special and care¬ 
ful treatment of the best kind, instead of being 
jammed together in the mixed border. The 
common old mixed border, getting no change of 
soil, was the natural prelude to the bedding 
plants, in which the fresh soil for years enabled 
the plants to grow well and vigorously. Being 
all young and generally getting an annual 
rotation, of course they beat poor old neglected, 
and perhaps ill-chosen, plants in the mixed 
border ; but give an equal amount of attention, 
thought, and good treatment to each, and then we 
shall oe in a position to balance them and com¬ 
pare their merits. 



Sanvltalia procumbens. 


duction into modern gardening, and its descen¬ 
dant, V. Perfection, is still one of the best bed¬ 
ding Violas known, retaining the colour of its 
parent (cornuta) with the size of a moderate 
Pansy, and what I intended, when commencing 
this article, was to point out a purpose for which 
it is peculiarly adapted, and that is, softening or 
toning down. A few plants of the above Viola, 
systematically planted with scarlet Pelargoniums, 
have a fine, cooling effect. Plants of it thus 
treated become somewhat drawn, so as to mingle 
their blooms with those of the Pelargoniums, 
among which, owing to the size of bloom, it is 
very striking, yet soft and pleasing. Verbena 
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venosa I have seen employed for the same pur¬ 
pose, but it is not to be compared for effect with 
the Viola. Among pink bedding Pelargoniums 
it is more beautiful still, owing to the nearer 
affinity in oolour. The Viola will maintain the 
beauty of the bed when the blooms of the 
Pelargoniums are withered or wasting, and 
sparingly introduced among beds of white Pelar¬ 
goniums (I am speaking of zonals) it is truly 
beautiful; here it may be said to give a warmth 
to the cold white of the Pelargoniums.—T. W, 

Sanvltalia prooumbens. — This is a 
pretty hardy annual from Mexico, having 
slender trailing branches and bright yellow 
flowers. In the single flowered kina the blos- 
Boms have a dark purple centre, but in the 
double S. procumbens fl.-pl., which is by far 
the showiest, they are wholly of a bright yel¬ 
low. It flowers from July till late»in September. I 


Owing to its dwarfness and compact growth, it 
is very useful for bedding purposes or the front 
rows of borders, and even grown in suspended 
baskets it is very useful, as the slender branches 
droop gracefully on all sides of the basket. It may 
be sown in any ordinary garden soil at the 
present time for spring flowering, or in Marc h 
and April for summer blooming. 

Golden Sedum (S. acre elegana).—For 
covering bare stones on rock wort, or as an 
edging plant, this Sedum is surpassed by few 
others ; even during the dull winter months a 
good carpet of it lias a bright and attractive 
appearance. It succeeds best when divided and 
transplanted in autumn, as it then gets well 
established in thick masses by the following 
spring, and is therefore better able than it 
otherwise would be to withstand the drought 
of summer.—C. S. 

Autumn-sown Annuals.— I have seen 
statements made about autumn-sown annuals 
which I think need some qualification. There 
was similar advice in last year’s Gardening ; I 
followed the advice there given, and sowed in 
the autumn for spring-blooming Candytuft, 
Clarkia, Nemophila, &c. Result—not one lived 
through the winter. Again, it is being con¬ 
stantly asserted that Fuchsias can be left in the 
ground during winter with perfect security if 
they are all covered with ashes ; I followed that 
advice and lost all. It is also stated by several 
writers that Gladioli are best left undisturbed. 
(I had been in the habit of taking them up every 
autumn.) I also followed that advice. As they 
did not come up in the spring, I'examined them. 
Result—every one was rotten* Soil, light, 
and well drained.— J. J. [Last winter was an ex¬ 
ceptional one; even the hardiest trees in the gar¬ 
den were in many cases cut to the ground. -Ed.] 
Propagating Bedding Pelargoniums. 
—All varieties of these, even the most delicate, 
strike (from cuttings) better out-of-door in pans 
and boxeB than anywhere else, np to the middle 
or end of August, according to the locality—in 
other words, while it is still warm enough to 
promote free growth. We can remember when 
pits with bottom-heat were employed for the 
purpose, but tbe demand for bedding plants 
taught us a few good lessons in some things, and 
one was to strike Pelargoniums in the open air. 
When the tricolors came out, much unnecessary 
coddling was practised by gardeners to increase 
their stock, but it was soon found out in this 
case also that they had by far the best chance 
in the open ground. After the end of August, 
however, or earlier, cold nights and a decreas¬ 
ing temperature tell their tale,and Pelargoniums, 
especially the variegated kindB, rot off rather 
than root, and to take them from the beds or 
borders at that season—September, we shall 
say—is robbing to no purpose. I have always 
two seasons of propagation—early in August 
and the end of October ; what is not obtainable 
at the former period I take at the latter, by 
which time the display is over, and the beds 
nearly ready for clearing, and the cuttings usually 
strike as well as in August. My practice is, 
however, different. The cuttings, of tolerable 
size, are divested of all their leaves but two or 
three at the top—much foliage causes damping 
—inserted in 6-in. pots, and plunged in a pit 
within 1 ft. of the glass, where they can have a 
steady bottom-heat of 80° or 85°, and a rather 
dry top-heat of from 70® to 80°. They are wsll 
watered when put in, but not again, unless 
absolutely necessary, which is seldom the case 
so late in the season. In two or three weeks 
the cuttings root, and as soon as they are fairly 
established they are lifted out of the plunging 
material and stored along with the earlier-struck 
batches throughout the winter, the object being 
to keep the plants as undisturbed as possible 
till potting time comes round in spring. I have 
propagated stock on till December in this way, 
but the sooner the work is completed after the 
middle of October the greater the success. Late- 
struck Pelargoniums are just as good as those 
which are struok at the usual time for bedding 
purposes, and far superior to spring-struck 
plants for flowering ; the fault of the latter is 
their inclination to produce wood instead of 
flowers. The little bit of old wood attached to 
an autumn-struck plant undoubtedly predis¬ 
poses to a flowering habit.—S. W. 

Bedding Lobelias. —Complaints are often 
made as to the difficulty experienced in pre¬ 
serving stock of bedding Lobelias through the 
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winter. Frost does them little miechief under 
glass, but damp kills them wholesale. The usual 
practice is to cut over a quantity of the old 
plants in autumn, then to lift them into pots and 
keep them on shelves in a cool house. Two 
causes of damping off are the roots not being 
established, and old wood being left on the plants 
that inevitably damps and decays. This can be 
corrected by having a quantity of plants kept in 
pots during the summer and trimmed over early, 
so that a renewed growth may be had ere the 
winter sets in. My own practice differs from 
that usually adopted, as I plant them out in a 
bed of Boil in a cool house early in the winter, 
lifting plants that have been previously cutover, 
and that have already shown heads of good 
healthy foliage. These plants, instead of 
damping, throw out rootlets at every shoot, and 
in spring I can get any amount of well-rooted 
plants without taking a single cutting. I prick 
them out thickly into frames, and they make 
robust early bloomingplants far more satisfactory 
than can be had from cuttings struck in heat. 
Any one having a cool house may grow bedding 
Lobelias through the winter with success.—A. 

Propagating Violets.— I find all kinds of 
Violas to strike by far the best in the form of 
short stubby cuttings put in in September. 
—R. G. 

Humea elegans as a Flower Garden 
Plant. —This has long been highly prized for 
the graceful pyramid of rosy-tinted flowers 
which it produces, but it may not be gene¬ 
rally known that its foliage alone renders it a 
valuable plant in the flower garden. It is 
superior in appearance to the various kinds of 
Tobacco plants, and its leaves have a distinct 
and powerful perfume. In order to have its 
foliago in perfection it must not be sown 
earlier than the end of September ; it should 
then bo grown on gently through the winter 
in an intermediate house, and gradually 
hardened off by bedding-out time. Plants of 
it thus raised will show no disposition to 
flower ; on the contrary, all their energies will 
be concentrated on the formation of foliage. As 
single plants for the centre of beds, or in groups, 
with the ground carpeted, they are very 
effective, and form immense specimens by the 
autumn, when it takes a considerable amount 
of frost to injure them. They will be found to 
be valuable for lifting where large plants for 
conservatory or room decoration are in demand 
in winter.—J. G. H. 

Propagating Calceolarias. — These 
are much better propagated late than early. 
The plants are a dense mass of young growth in 
November, just in condition for taking off". The 
softest shoots only should be used, and they 
should be dibbled in thickly in a shallow frame 

laced on a south border, away from artificial 

eat of any kind ; 4 in. of sand and leaf-mould 
in equal quantities, and laid on a hard, well- 
drained bottom, will suit them well. The cut¬ 
tings should be dibbled in as fast as they are 
made, and kept close, and only shaded to pre¬ 
vent them from flagging, but shading is hardly 
ever necessary at that season of the year. 
When struck, air must be given freely on all 
favourable occasions. They may be struck in 
pots, pans, or boxes in the open air or under a 
nandlight, and move to a very cool greenhouse 
daring the winter. 

5532.— Tulips the Second Year —If 
properly treated Tulips do not deteriorate. The 
orthodox treatment is to mix a little thoroughly 
rotted manure with the soil 2 in. or so under 
the bulb, so that the roots just reach it when 
the plants are rising for bloom. The soil should 
be light and rich, and the bulbs planted so as 
to be covered with G in. of soil. I find a 
better treatment is to dig out the soil and place 
a turf with the Grass side downwards beneath 
the bulbs, so that their roots can penetrate and 
feed on the decaying turf. The effect is a 
great improvement in both foliage and flowers, 
and the bulbs, when lifted, are plump and large, 
and produce very few offsets. Tulips split in¬ 
to offsets when the soil is too poor.—J. D. 

5515. — Edelweiss from Seed. — This 
plant is very easy to raise from seed. My plants 
were raised from seed sown in March, 1880, in 

? 3ts under glass, but without artificial heat. 

he seed leaves appeared in about four weeks. 
As soon as the plants had made four leaves, 
they were exposed to *11 weathers, and were 


planted out when they had made eight or ten 
leaves. They seem to thrive very well in a 
mixture of loam from rotted turf and coarse 
grit ; they also thrive very well planted be¬ 
tween pieces of stone resting on a mixture of 
loam and peat. They root rather freely, and 
seem to suffer from drought as much as Auricu¬ 
las do. As far as I can yet judge, they seem to 
require a sunny place and a dry surface to 
Bpread their leaves on, but to be always able to 
reach moisture with their roots. I had my seed 
from Messrs. Sharpe, of Sleaford, Lincolnshire. 
—J. D. 

Dwarf Scabious. —These are among the 
most showy and useful of hardy biennials. They 
are easily grown and always give satisfaction. 
A packet of seed of Scabiosa nana will give a 
variety of colour, while 6. atropurpurea will 
supply velvety dark purple blossoms in abund- 
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ance. For supplying cut flowers at this time o f 
the year these are among the best of plants. 
Now is the time to sow for next year’s flowering. 
The plants, being dwarf and compact in growth, 
are well suited for pot culture, and they pro¬ 
duce an abundance of flowers for several months 
in succession. For cutting purposes, too, the 
flowers are very desirable, as they last a long 
time in perfection in a cut state. The colour 
varies from the deepest crimson-shaded maroon 
to pale pink, so that in a packet of seeds many 
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intermediate shades may be obtained. For 

flowering in pots the seed should be sown at 
intervals in spring and summer, and the 
seedlings either grown on in pots or planted 
ont, but in either case they should receive no 
check, but should be grown freely on till they 
are placed in the pots in which they are to 
flower. Thus treated, they oannot fail to give 
satisfaction, and will be found extremely 
useful. 

Winter and Spring* Gardening.— -As 
summer-blooming plants will soon be getting 
past their best, cultivators must begin to con¬ 
sider what the empty beds are to be filled with 
during winter and spring. A bed of coipmon 
Forget-me-nots edged with white Daisies forms, 
when in flower, a charming combination ; I 


Golden Feather Pyrethrum, where it stands the 
winter well, has a pretty effect as spring 
advances, forming as it were a bit of gold ; 
Arabia albida edged with a broad band of red 
Daisies has a fine appearance ; then there are 
Saxifrages in profusion that might be employed 
with advantage ; Auriculas, too, when massed 
look well when in flower ; and Aubrietia 
purpurea makes a charming purple bed ; while 
Golden Thyme and Sempervivums, or, as many 
call them, Houseleeks, can be used with 
advantage as edgings to small beds ; Pansies, 
such as Cliveden Yellow, Imperial Blue, and 
Cloth of Gold, are charming subjects in their 
way ; of Daisies there are tne Aucuba-leaved, 
the double white, red, and pink, and others 
innumerable, all of which should be planted in 
large quantities ; the Golden Dead Nettle, too, 
is a pretty, dwarf, hardy plant, of which 
enough is not made ; then there are the hardy 
Candytufts, which keep in flower for a length 
of time; Wallflowers, such as the yellow 
dwarf and blood-red dwarf, and the strain 
used at Bel voir Castle ; the double German 
Wallflowers are capital plants for the spring 
decoration of beds and borders. In addition to 
these there are, likewise, Primroses, such as 
the double lilac or mauve, and even the 
common Wood Primrose might be used in 
certain situations with advantage. Polyan¬ 
thuses, when in flower, are also very pretty. 
Hardy annuals, too, such as Silenes and 
Saponaria calabrioa, flower well during the 
spring months. Hepaticas, both blue and red, 
double and single, are likewise beautiful in 
spring; and Ajuga reptans purpurea makes a 
good, dark purple edging. Many other plants 
could bo named, but when we consider what 
hosts of bulbs, such as Crocuses, Snowdrops, 
Squills, and Daffodils, there are, one 
feels that enough has been enumerated, and 
they wholly consist of plants within the reach 
of all interested in spring flowers. Some 
handsome-leaved shrubs, such as Aucubas, 
Golden Euonymus, and even variegated Ivies, 
might also be introduced for the sake of 
contrast.—J. B. 


PROPAGATION OF VERBENAS AND 
OTHER BEDDING PLANTS. 


August is essentially the time for looking over 
flower garden stock, taking note of such addi¬ 
tions or alterations as may with advantage be 
introduced into the bedding list for another 
season, and, in case Verbenas are considered 
worthy of a place in the flower garden, the 
requisite number of stock plants should be pro- 

E rt gated without delay, in order that they may 
ccome established before the dull days of win¬ 
ter set in. Many ills, it is true, attend plants 
that are tenderly nursed and coddled late in the 
autumn, and especially Verbenas, which are 
subject to the attacks of mildew and thrips on 
the first approach of winterly weather, but the 
remedy by means of which di (Acuities such as these 
can be surmounted is early propagation and a 
liberal course of treatment up to a given time, after 
which all growth should be thoroughly hardened 
and ripened. The routine duties connected with 
autumn propagation are simple enough. First 
of all, see that your plants are in a fit state 
from which to take cuttings, and next deter¬ 
mine the most convenient plan of propagation, 
and have all ready before a single cutting is 
taken off. 

The propagating frame, if a temporary one, 
should stand m a comparatively shaded position, 
and be filled up to 12 in. or IS in. deep with 
spent leaves freshened up with short Grass— 
just enough to generate a gentle warmth, 
w’hich will aocelerate root action and promote a 
free and steady growth; then have tne pots or 
pans washed clean, crocked and filled up with 
leaf-mould and sand in the proportion of two- 
thirds of the former to one of the latter, sprinkle 
the surface of the soil in the pots or pans with 
water through a fine rose ; then have the cut¬ 
tings taken off, and while they are being 
prepared for insertion, dew them over with 
water through a syringe to keep them from 
flagging. 

As the process of insertion is being proceeded 
with, see that every cutting is made fast at its 
base and not about the middle. Water well, so 
as to fill in the holes, and plaee the pans level 
in the frame already prepared for their recep¬ 
tion. No hard and fast line can be laid down as 
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to the atmospheric condition of a propagating 
frame, so much depends on circumstances, such 
as the state' of the material or that of the 
weather, but it is a safe principle upon which to 
act to keep the cutting from flagging from the 
time when it is severed from its parent till it 
has formed roots and become an independent 
plant. _ This is done by shading and by frequent 
syringings overhead, which may be reduced 
gradually as the plants become established. 

The next matter to be attended to is trans¬ 
planting the rooted cuttings into pans of rich 
soil. In doing this one must be mindful not to 
compromise or impede their future health by 
exposing them to influences that would cause 
any check to growth. The panB for this pur¬ 
pose should not be less than 4 in. deep, and be 
clean washed and carefully drained. There is 
little necessity for warming soil at this time of 
the year, but in case the compost heap be located 
in cold quarters, and the soil be many degrees 
colder than that of the cutting frame, the usual 
remedy should be applied to reduce the disparity 
between them. Of the soil itself little need be 
said. It can hardly be too rioh, and it should 
be thoroughly prepared before-hand, such pre¬ 
paration depending, of course, on the nature and 
quality of the material about to be used. Keep 
the plants from 2 in. to 3 in. apart in the pans, 
and make the soil firm about their roots, so 
that while the soil encourages vigorous growth 
the latter may be moderated by the mechanical 
pressure brought to bear upon the roots, thus 
inducing them to become fibrous and compact 
rather than straggling. Return the plants to 
the cutting frame in whioh the heat has now 
subsided, and keep the frame close for a few 
days and the plants watered overhead. Admit 
air as they lay hold of the soil, and eventually 
throw the sashes off altogether, except during 
boisterous weather. By this careful mode oi 
treatment a fine healthy growth will be es¬ 
tablished, and the next thing is to ripen it in 
such a way that the Btock will not be decimated 
through the winter by insect pests and damp. 
Prevention is better than cure ; therefore follow 
up the principle suggested at the commencement 
of these remarks, and ripen the wood gradually 
but thoroughly till it has a hazel-brown appear¬ 
ance. Winter the plants on a shelf near the 
glass in a cool, airy structure, where fresh 
growth will not be excited before cuttings are 
required the following spring ; then introduce 
the plants in gradual batches to a sharp, moist 
heat, and strong, healthy enttings may be 
obtained by the thousand. 

Many other popular flower garden plants 
that require to be propagated in we autumn for 
stock are so like the Verbena as regards their 
requirements that further allusion to them, ex¬ 
cept in a collective sense, would be unnecessary. 
Amongst their number are Koniga variegata, 
different varieties of Tropseolum, Heliotropes, 
Iresines, Lobelias, Ac. 


SITUATIONS FOR FLOWER - GARDEN 
PLANTS. 

Flower - garden plants may, perhaps, be 
divided into two classes, viz., those whose 
noble foliage makes them fit subjects for the 
natural or free style of gardening, as, for ex¬ 
ample, Cannas, Musas, and Castor-oil plants, 
and those of more humble growth, such as 
Alternantheras and Sedums, which are best 
suited for the elaborate and formal style in 
flower culture, known as carpet bedding. This 
mode of gardening is best adapted to exposed 
situations, as full sun-light is indispensable to 
the perfect colouring of the leaves, on which 
the main beauty of carpet bedding rests. They 
also thrive with increased brilliancy after heavy 
rains ; and thus contrast strikingly with the 
weather-beaten appearance of ordinary bedding 
plants, whose floral display, as all of us know, 
is often sadly disfigured by heavy rains. When 
large plants are used in exposed situations they 
Bhoula consist of varieties not easily injured by 
the wind, such as Yuccas and Aloes, for no 
greater eyesore can exist in a garden than torn 
and lacerated foliage. 

It is to the first, or fine-foliaged class, to 
which I wish now more particularly to direct 
attention, as on the choice of a suitable situa¬ 
tion for such plants depends our chances of suc¬ 
cess. Shelter on all sides is indispensably 
necessary; for, if it is provided on one or two 
sides only, the wind sweeps round or between 


the barriers with greater violence than if none 
existed to oppose its violence. Here we have 
situations well adapted for both classes of plants, 
the formal geometrical gardens being fully ex¬ 
posed to the Bouth, but well sheltered on the 
north by lofty trees ; while, a less formal gar¬ 
den, with large beds cut on the Grass, and sur¬ 
rounded on all sides by largo, wide-spreading 
Cedars, affords a situation in all respects suit¬ 
able to show off to advantage the fine foliage of 
the many suitable subjects for this style of gar¬ 
dening. Where such situations do not already 
exist, shelter, by means of raised banks thickly 
planted with evergreens, should be provided 
before any attempt at this description of decora¬ 
tion is made, for the finer the foliage of plants 
placed in exposed situations, the greater is the 
damage done to them by storms. 

Here the average temperature is by no means 
high ; but, by observing the following rules, we 
get as fine foliage as if we were in a more 
favoured district. Our Castor-oil plants are 
over 5 ft. in height, and have foliage more 
than 2 ft. in diameter. We sow these in light 
soil, in heat, in February; also Wigandias, 
Cannas, and such plants as are generally raised 
from seeds, and old roots of Cannas and Cala- 
diums are started into growth in a gentle heat; 
for, unless the plants are large, and well har¬ 
dened off by planting-out time, little success is 
the result. Light, airy pits or an orchard- 
house are the best places in which to shelter 
such plants from cold winds, which in spring 
are most destructive to their tender growths. 

The soil for this class of plants should be rich 
and deeply cultivated, as, in addition to the 
large mass of foliage to be supported, the ground 
will require covering with some dwarfer-growing 
plants, as, in order to show their fine foliage to 
advantage, the larger plants require to be planted 
widely apart. During bright sunny weather too 
much water can scarcely be given, with alter¬ 
nate applications of liquid manure. Syringing 
overheard is also very beneficial to most of them. 
Single specimens of choice plants are usually 
plunged in pots or tubs, and are, of course, 
entirely dependent for their support on an arti¬ 
ficial supply of moisture. Daturas and many 
other plants succeed better under this treat¬ 
ment than any other. Tree Ferns and Palms 
are well adapted for plunging where the shade 
of overhanging trees would prove too dense for 
the satisfactory growth of more sun-loving sub¬ 
jects. But for all, without exception, complete 
shelter from wind is a point of much import¬ 
ance. J. G. 

Suffolk, 

House and Window Gardening. 

BULBS FOR GROWING IN WINDOWS 
INDOORS. 

Amaryllises. —The various species of 
Amaryllis are, with few exceptions, natives of 
warm latitudes, and, therefore, are in a high 
degree suitable plants for the window of a 
heated room, in which they thrive remarkably 
well, even when not placed in a very sunny 
position, and produce in abundance their large, 
bell-shaped, red, or red striped with white, or 
white striped with red flowers, which grow in 
umbels on strong stems. The following large- 
flowered kinds are the best for winter flower¬ 
ing : A. aulica, the flowers of which are large 
and showy ; they are of a deep red colour, the 
petals being veined with a deeper tinge and 
tipped with green, and open between October 
and March. A. equestris has light brick-red 
flowers. A. Reginae has dark red flowers, which 
usually have a lighter-coloured streak down the 
middle of each petal. A. rutila has flowers of 
various shades of red. Allied to this is the 
species known as A. reticulata. A. vittata has 
white flowers, with three red longitudinal 
streaks on each petal. These kinds are almost 
exclusively the parents of the wonderfully 
numerous garden varieties that are now in cul¬ 
tivation. In bringing them into flower in winter, 
two modes of culture are employed, and as 
they are almost equally good, we shall describe 
them separately. In the first mode, the bulbs 
should be potted in a mixture of two parts 
loose, loamy soil and one part of leaf-mould, 
adding a little sand. The pots should then be 
placed in a window of the heated room. They 
should be watered all the year round with 
lukewarm water as often as they become dry, 
and, treated in this way, they will bloom, ac¬ 


cording to their kinds, in October and Novem¬ 
ber, or from March to May. After flowering 
the supply of water should be gradually dimin¬ 
ished, and in about six weeks they should be 
transplanted. In doing this the young bulbs 
Bhould be removed, but the bulbs should only 
be loosened with a pointed piece of wood, ana 
the roots should not be disturbed, but any that 
are decayed should be cut away. After trans¬ 
planting they should be watered whenever the 
soil becomes dry, and if the plants are 
healthy, they should receive a little liquid 
manure from time to time, to strengthen the 
bulbs for winter-flowering. They may be trans¬ 
planted either annually or every two years. 
Under this treatment, we have Been plants of 
Amaryllis blooming every year in a warm 
room as finely and as strongly as 
in a plant-house, and showing handsome 
healthy leaves all the year through. This 
method, however, has one drawback in this 
respect, that one cannot be quite sure whether 
the plants which are treated in this way will 
bloom during the winter months or not until 
April or May. The second mode of treatment 
is rather to be preferred to that just described, 
inasmuch as, by following it, the plants may be 
brought into bloom, with certainty, during the 
winter months. In autumn the bulbs should 
be potted, and placed in the warmest part of 
the room, but not far from the window. Here 
they should receive no water until the sheaths 
of the flower-stalks appear. These, under this 
mode of culture, are always developed before 
the leaves. The pot should now be placed in a 
window of a heated room, and thoroughly 
watered with warm water, a saucer being placed 
under the pot to receive the water that escapes 
from the pot. After this time the plants should 
be treated in the ordinary way, and after 
flowering should be watered until August when¬ 
ever they are dry, liquid manure being given 
from time to time. From the beginning of 
August the supply of water should be gradually 
diminished, and after the 1st of September no 
more should be given. At the end of September 
the plants should be transplanted, the old soil 
of the ball being quite shaken out, and all the 
decayed roots removed without injuring the 
sound ones, and after this the same routine 
of culture should go on as in the year before. 
In addition to the foregoing, we must not over¬ 
look some species which have long been favourite 
plants for room-culture, but which have not 
been employed in the production of hybrid 
varieties. These are Amaryllis formosissima, a 
Mexican species, known also under the name of 
SprekeliA formosissima. In autumn the bulbs 
of this should be laid (not planted) in the 
warmest part of the room. Here they should 
be allowed to remain until the sheaths of the 
flower-stem issue from the crown. Then they 
Bhould be potted, placed in a window of the 
heated room, and watered whenever they beoome 
dry. In two or three weeks, and before the 
leaves appear, the large, solitary, deep purplish- 
red blossom will open on the top of tne stem. 
After flowering, the treatment Bhould be similar 
to that of the Amaryllises, which, according to 
the second mode of culture which we have 
described, are kept dry after being planted until 
the flower-buds appear. In September the 
bulbs should be taken out of the pots, and the 
same treatment repeated as in the previous 
year. Amaryllis (Nerine) sarniensis, A. (Nerine) 
undulata, A. (Vallota) purpurea, A. Belladonna, 
and A. blanda are all natives of the Cape of 
Good Hope. When grown in the window of a 
room they bloom in September, and, therefore, 
do not properly belong to the class of winter¬ 
flowering plants ; they are all handsome plants, 
but A. undulata is the only one which blooms 
annually. 

Grape Hyacinths (Botryanthua).—These 
pretty dwarf bulbous plants, with blue flowers 
in dense dusters, and better known as Grape 
Hyacinths, are various species of Botryanthua. 
They are natives chiefly of the vineyards and 
pastures of Southern Europe, and are known in 
gardens under the name of Muscari. B. odorua 
and B. vulgaris both have dark blue flowers, 
while those of B. pallens are sky-blue. When 
the leaves are withering the bulbs should be 
taken up and left to dry in a dry, shady place. 
In the end of August or the beginning of Sep¬ 
tember they should be planted, four to six to¬ 
gether, in 4-in. or 5-in. pots, and placed in a 
cool position sheltered from frost. They should 
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not be watered. In the beginning of September 
they should be removed to a room where the 
temperature is kept above freezing point, or 
moderately warm j here they should be watered. 
When the flower-buds begin to show, the plants 
should be placed in the window of the temperate 
room, where they will come into bloom in 
January or February, according to the heat of 
the room. After flowering they may be kept 
through the summer in a dry place, where no 
water should bo given to them, and, without 
being transplanted, they may be forced again 
the following winter. 

Olivia miniata. —This is one of the finest 
and most free-blooming of bulbs for flowering in 
February, March, and April. Its vermilion 
flowers, which resemble those of a small 
Amaryllis, are produced in a large umbel of 
from eight to fifteen blooms on the top of a 
stem 6 in. to 1 ft. high, rising from the midst of 
evergreen ribbon-like leaves, arranged in two 
rows. The culture should be according to the 
first mode given for the Amaryllis. The other 
species of Olivia also make good room plants, 
although none of them are as handsome as C. 
miniata, or bloom so freely and abundantly 
when grown in rooms. 

Oroouses. —Most of the species of Crocus 
are natives of the mountains of Switzerland and 
the south of Europe, where they bloom soon 
after the snowB melt in spring. The species 
with blue and white flowers are C. vemus and 
C. biflorus. The parent of the yellow-flowered 
kinds is C. luteus. Those with streaked or 
variegated flowers have sprung from C. reti- 
culatus and C. versicolor. The treatment is the 
same as that for Botryanthus, only that as soon 
as the flower-buds appear, the plants may be 
removed into the heated room to flower. Care 
should be taken not to place them in the heated 
room before the flower-buds show themselves; 
otherwise these will not make their appearance 
at all. But when the growth has already 
reached this point in a cool or temperate room, 
the flowers will open in a few days after the 
plants have been removed to the heated room. 

Doff’s-tooth Violet (Erythronium Dens- 
canis.—This is a native of the European Alps 
and Siberia. The two oval radical leaves are 
marbled with brownish spots. The flowers are 
drooping, and of a rosy colour, somewhat like 
those of a Cyolamen in Bhape, but considerably 
larger. It should be planted in a mixture of 
equal parts of loam and peat. The bulb-like 
root-stocks should not be allowed to dry too 
much after they are taken up; they should be 
potted in August, and kept without water in a 
oool place until the middle of December ; they 
should then be removed to the double window 
or the window of a temperate room, where 
they will come into flower in January and 
February. 

Buoharls amazonioa, E Candida, 
E. grandiflora. —These are all natives of 
Tropical America, and rank amongst the hand¬ 
somest of plantB for winter flowering in rooms. 
Their flowers are white and fragrant, and are 

S reduced in umbels on the top of a naked 
ower-stem, like those of a Pancratium. Their 
treatment should be according to the first mode 
siren for the Amaryllis. The flowers appear at 
different periods in the course of the winter. 

Fritlllarias. — Of this genus only the 
Snake’s-head (F. Meleagris), a native of Europe, 
and the pale-flowered kind (F. pallidiflora), a 
native of Central Asia, are to be recommended 
for winter flowering. The oommon kind 
(F. imperial?®) comes too late into bloom. The 
original F. Meleagris has flowers whioh are 
chequered with brown squares, on which account 
the name of Chess-board Plant has been given 
to it; but there are varieties with light speckled 
and even white flowers. F. pallidiflora has 
pale yellow flowers. They should be treated 
like Botryanthus, but should be kept only in a 
temperate room, where they will bloom in 
February and March. 

Ismeno calathina —This is a native of 
Brazil, and is allied to Pancratium. It bears 
two or three large white (sometimes yellowish) 
fragrant flowers on the top of a stem from 1J ft. 
to 2$ ft. high. It should be treated according to 
the second mode of culture given for the 
Amaryllises. The'flowers, however, do not 
appear until the leares are almost fully grown. 


Water must therefore be given as soon as the 
latter begin to show themselves. 

Irises— The bulb-like root-stocks of the 
Persian Iris (I. persica) should be potted four 
or five together in 5-in. pots in loamy soil in 
October and placed in a cool room. After the 
middle of December they should be removed to 
the heated room. It is a very easily forced plant, 
and blooms from the middle of January. The 
flowers are variegated with pale blue on stems 
about 9 in. high. After flowering they are to 
be treated like the Hyacinths. I. reticulata is 
a native of the Caucasus. Its bulb are covered 
with a reticulated coat, from which the species 
derives its name. In the open air it blooms at 
the same time as the Snowdrop, and is forced 
in the same way as the Crocus. The flowers 
are blue. When potting, eight or ten bulbs 
should be put into each pot. I. Xiphium and I. 
xiphioides are both natives of South-western 
Europe, and have bulb-like root-stocks and 
flower-stems about 1 ft. high, narrow leaves and 
large flowers, which vary from deep blue to 
nearly white, and are variegated in various 
ways. The first is also known in gardens as I. 
hispanica and the other as I. anglica. They 
should be placed in the heated or cool room 
about a month later than I. reticulata. 
In other respects the treatment is the 
same. I. susiana is a native of the East, and 
one of the handsome kinds with large flowers, 
which are veined and spotted with brownish- 
purple on a grey ground. The plants should be 
potted in loam well mixed with sand in August 
or September. They should not be watered, 
and in February the pots should be placed in a 
sunny part of the double window, and in a 
temperature of from 40° to 48° Fahr. Here 
they should be watered very carefully and as 
little as possible. The truly handsome flowers 
appear in April. In other respects the treat¬ 
ment is the same as that of Cyclamen persicum. 

The Spring? Snowflake (Leucojum ver- 
num).—This is a native of Central Europe. 
Treatment the same as for Botryanthus. It 
blooms with the Snowdrop from the middle of 
January. 

Panoratium speoiosum.— This is a 
native of the East Indies, and is one of the 
handsomest and most distinot bulbs for winter 
flowering in the heated room. The large white 
flowers are produced in umbels in November 
and Deoember. It should be treated after the 
first mode given for the Amaryllises. 

Pusohkinia soilloides. —This comes from 
the Caucasus, and bears clusters of pretty 
bright blue flowers, like those of a Serna, on 
stems 8 in. or 9 in. high. Treatment the same 
as that of Botryanthus. It is knowq in gardens 
as Adamsia scilloidea. 

The Asiatic Crowfoot (Ranunculus 
asiaticus) is a native of the East. Its pretty 
double-flowered varieties are well known m gar¬ 
dens. For forcing, the sub-species, known as 
the Turkish Ranunculus, is the best. The roots 
intended for forcing should have been pre¬ 
viously laid in a dry room without any soil for 
at least months, if a good result is expected. 
Those intended for the earliest flowering should 
be potted at the end of August, and the rest 
should follow at intervals of from seven to four¬ 
teen days. Before potting, the roots should be 
soaked for some hours in water, and then 
potted, four or five together, in 4-in. pots, in 
free loam. The pots should then be placed in 
the window of a temperate room or in the 
double window, when, from January forward, 

[ according to the time of potting them, they will 
come into flower. None of the Ranunculi should 
be forced to flower in the heated room, as they 
cannot bear such a high temperature. 

Soillas.—The two-leaved Squill (Scilla 
bifolia) bears loose clusters of sky-blue flowers 
on stems from 3 in. to 5 in. high, and blooming 
shortly after the Leucojum. The Caucasian, or 
Crimean variety (S. bifolia taurica), which is a 
more robust plant, about 9 in. high, bearing 
numerous flowers in clusters, is still finer than 
the common form. Scilla cernua is handsomer 
than the preceding kind. There are often not 
more than one or two flowers on each stem, but 
each bulb produces many stems, and the flowers 
are much larger and of the deepest sky-blue colour. 
This is also known in gardens and horticultural 
works as S. sibirica, S. amesna, and S. amsenula. 
S. bifolia and S, cernua are to be treated in the 


same manner as Muscari. They bloom in the 
end of December and beginning of January. 
Scilla campanulata, S. nutans, and S. patula 
are all three natives of Southern Europe, and 
are closely allied to each other. They are known 
in gardens as Roman Hyacinths and Hyacinthu3 
non scriptus, and are also classed as genera 
under the names of Agraphis and Endymion. 
They have broader leaves than the two prece¬ 
ding species, and stems more than 9 in. high, 
with looser spikes, which usually contain a 
greater number of flowers of a blue or white 
colour. If the bulbs are taken up soon after 
flowering, kept dry, and potted in August, or 
the beginning of September, four or five together 
in 5-in. pots, they will come into flower in 
November. The treatment is to place tkem in 
the cool room in the beginning of October, and 
fourteen days afterwards to remove them to tho 
heated room. 

Tulips.— The common Tulip is a native of 
the East, and is the parent of the numerous 
garden varieties. T. suaveolens and T. pracox 
are natives of Southern Europe, and are the 
parents of the kinds use for forcing. The treat¬ 
ment is the same as for the Hyacinths, only we 
must remark that the Due van Thol should 
be potted in September for forcing, placing 
single bulbs in small pots or from three to 
five bulbs together in 4-in. pots. In Oc¬ 
tober they should be placed in the cool room, 
and in November removed to tho heated 
room, when each pot should be covered by 
another larger pot inverted. They will bloom 
by the end of November. The hybrids from 
T. pracox and T. Gesneriana should be potted 
at the same time as the Hyacinths, three balba 
together, in 4-in. or 5-in. pots, and placed in the 
cool room in December. In January they 
should be removed to the heated room. Tho 
common Tulip and its varieties should not be 
placed in the heated room before the end of 
February. We recommend the following kinds 
for forcing. (1) From November to the middle 
of January :—The single Due van Thol, with 
red and yellow, pure yellow, red and white, 
pure white, scarlet, crimson, golden variegated, 
and fiery red flowers ; and the Due de Berlin 
in similar colours, but with larger flowers. 
(2) From January to the end of February :— 
Single : Clarmond, Vermilion Brilliant, Feu de 
Moscou, Due de Paris, Duchesse de Panne, 
Aimable Elizabeth, Eteudard d’Or, Canary, 
Bride of Haarlem, Commander of Malta, King 
P4pin, Wapen van Leyden, Catherine Isabella, 
Belle Sylvander, Laque Triomphante, Paragon 
van Grieken. Double : Due van Thol, Rex 
Ruhrorum, Couronne des Roses, Le Blason, 
ToumeBol, Duke of York. (3) From February 
to April :—Single : Pottebakker, in yellow, red, 
and white. Double : Geel Rose, Grand Maitre, 
Pourpre, Agr6able, Sylvia, Wittenrod BordA 

Veltheimia viridifolta. — This is a 
pretty bulbous plant from the Cape of Good 
Hope. From amid the broadly lancet-shaped 
leaves rises a flower-stem from 1 ft. to 1$ ft. 
high, bearing on its summit a dense cluster 
of tubular pale rose-ooloured flowers. In winter 
it should be placed in the double window, or 
in the window of a temperate room, where it 
comes into flower in March ; and in summer 
it should have a half-shady position in the 
open air. It should be watered moderately 
throughout the summer. M. 


Window Boxes.— There are few features 
at cottagers* and amateurs* exhibitions whioh I 
regard as more worthy of encouragement by 
good prizes than window boxes. In these are 
often centred a great effort, but for that 
reason are often the more meritorious. What 
the garden is may often be judged by the 
state of its paths ; what the house is may as 
often be judged by the floral decoration of its 
windows. If there be pride in this direction 
there will be pride and cleanliness inside. I 
like simple window boxes in preference to showy 
tiles or those gaudily painted ; green or a dull 
brown are the best colours, but the sooner the 
fronts are covered with Creeping Jenny, Isolepis 
gracilis, Petunias, Lobelias, or any similar 
drooping plants the better. Arches, unless they 
are tall enough to go round the entire window, 
should be avoided, as they simply exclude 
light. This should not be the case, and I think 
2 ft. from the base of the box to the top of the 
tallest flowers quite high enough.— A. D. 
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Shading for Greenhouse.— The season 
is almost over for shading, but the following 
recipe may be useful to your readers next 
year : Take six parts of flour to one of com* 
mon shoe blacking and washing blue; mix 
with water; put in a few drops of linseed oil 
to make it set. Then brush on the glass very 
thin. It is better to give two or three coats 
than one too thick. When done this presents 
the appearance of ground glass if properly 
mixed. It will stand any amount of rain, but 
can still be easily nibbed off with a dry cloth, 
—B. B. 


FLOWERS OF THE WEEK. 
Hyaointhus oan dicans. — This is a 
noble plant now in flower everywhere. It 
grows vigorously in any good soil, and its long 
flower-spikes, which are hung with drooping 
pure white bell-like blossoms, are verv hand¬ 
some when placed three or four together in a 
vase. 

Musk Mallow (Malva moschata) is a 
vigorous native perennial, of which we have had 
fine bunches sent to us. Its blossoms are very 
showy, being of a delicate rose colour ; there is 
also a white variety. The leaves have a strong 
musky odour. Both are capital plants for 
shrubbery borders in dry sandy soil. They may 
be easily raised from seed. 

Pansies are still as fresh and beautiful as 
ever. They grow and flower in spite of heat or 
oold, drought or rain. Good bold masses 
of distinct varieties make the best dis¬ 
play, and there is such a host of 
sorts that a few might be raised yearly 
and planted so that the garden would not pre¬ 
sent a stereotyped appearance, but each year 
there would be a pleasant change. 

Indian Pinks.—These are among the most 
brilliant flowers of the garden. Many of them 
are like satin with fringed edges, whilst others 
are beautifully striped and spotted. They are 
best treated a* annuals, sowing the seed in a 
frame in March or in the open ground in April. 

Newman's Gone Flower (Rudbeokia 
Newmani) is a bold golden yellow flower now 
to be gathered plentifully in shrubbery borders. 
All the Rudbeckias are showy hardy free flower¬ 
ing plants growing in any ordinary soil and 
easily increased by division of the roots or by 
means of seed. 

Tiie Flame Nasturtium (Tropseolum 
speciosum) is grand drooping over a bit of rock- 
work, or covering a shrub or tree. It does well 
on a warm wall where it can be allowed to 
ramble among ordinary wall climbers. Its long 
Btrings of brilliant flame-coloured blossoms are 
very fine, drooping round the edges of tall 
vases. 

Tyerman’s Groundsel (Seneoiopuloher). 
—One of the finest of tall growing border 
plants. Its flowers are of a brilliant purplish 
crimson, with a golden yellow centre, and 
measure 2$ in. to 3 in. across. This plant 
should be included in every collection of hardy 
flowers. It blooms from August till sharp frosts 
come. 

Tritonia aurea. —This is a gem among 
hardy bulbs. It throws up long spikes of golden 
yellow blossoms for a long time during the 
summer months. It also makes an excellent 
pot plant for the window or conservatory. 

At Messrs. Carter & Co.'s Crystal 
Palace Nursery we find tall Phloxes in ex¬ 
cellent bloom, and ranging in colour from pure 
white to deep purple. Petunias also, of wbioh 
there is a wonderful variety, make of them¬ 
selves quite a show. Much attention has been 
paid to the breeding of kinds having large and 
richly-coloured blossoms, and the result is 
highly satisfactory. We also noted a great 
display of Double Balsams, fine plants of the 
Showy Stonecrop (Sedum spectabile) just 
coming into bloom, and the old double Scarlet 
Geum still in full flower. Border Carnations 
are still beautiful, and there is a large stock of 
the new double Bouvardia Alfred Neuner. 

At Messrs. Lain? & Co.’s (Forest Hill) 
Pentstemons are flowering freely, and among 
them there are some chanming kinds. Victoria 
Asters make a fine display, and the Begonias 
are brilliant in the extreme. Hollyhocks are 
stately and showy just now j the individual 
blooms are unusually fine. 


TREES AMD SHRUBS. 

Lilacs for Winter and Spring.— The 
Persian Lilao, although, as its name implies, a 
native of Persia, is, nevertheless, a hardy shrub 
in this country ; but it is, at the same time, ad¬ 
mirably suited for forcing. Being easily started 
into active growth, it can consequently be had 
in flower at any desired season, as it requires 
but a short period of forcing to bring it into 
full bloom ; and as the flower buds are formed 
during the previous season, such plants as are 
well furnished with them can be readily selected 
from the shrubberies or the nursery grounds 
about the end of October. These may be potted 
and successfully forced into bloom at any time 
during the winter. It is, however, better to 
subject plants intended for forcing to a system 
of preparation, and this is very easily accompli¬ 
shed by selecting a number of suckers with 
clean stems, which are generally easily obtained 
from the shrubberies. These should each be 
furnished with a few young fibres, and the stems 
should be cut to the length of 9 in. or 12 in., 
and should be planted in lines in any convenient 
situation and encouraged to form heads. This 
they seldom fail to do bv the end of the second 
summer, and the desired portion of them may 
be taken up with good balls and potted during 
the month of October, when they will be ready 
to place in the forcing-house at any time during 
the following winter. When such plants have 
ceased flowering they should be placed in any 
sheltered situation until the middle of April, 
when the shoots should be all cut close 
back and the plants again turned out 
of their pots and planted in the open air. 
Plants which have not been forced should at this 
period have the same treatment, as it is neces¬ 
sary that they should be cut back and trans¬ 
planted every season, in order to prevent their 
becoming too large. When the planting out 
has been completed it may, should the weather 
be dry, be necessary to give the plants a good 
watering. They will generally produce a mul¬ 
titude of young shoots, which should be slightly 
thinned out, and most of the shoots left will be 
found in the autumn to be furnished with a 
terminal undeveloped flower-bud, and the most 
promising plants may be selected and again 
potted for forcing. By this treatment the 
plants may be kept in good health and forced 
year after year, but it is better to have plenty 
of them and to avoid forcing the same plant two 
seasons in succession. Such plants, in pots 
some 9 in. or 10 in. in diameter, will generally 
furnish from 50 to 100 spikes of bloom, which 
are useful in a out state, while the plants them¬ 
selves are exceedingly graceful objects for 
decorative purposes. Many other species of 
hardy deciduous flowering shrubs may be 
prepared in a similar manner, and may with 
facility be forced into bloom during winter or 
early spring, such as the Scotch Laburnum, 
Ribes aureum and sanguineum, the Guelder 
Rose, various species of Spines, Weigels, and 
Deutzia, and the very pretty double Japan 
Cherry (CerasuB japonica multiplex), with its 
numerous, snow-white, rosette-like blooms. 
These are easily forced into flower, and to these 
may be added plants of suitable dimensions, 
and well furnished with bloom-buds of such 
species as the Azalea, Kalmia, and Rhododen¬ 
dron.— G. __ 


HEATING SMALL GREENHOUSES. 

It is only necessary to glance occasionally at the 
advertising columns of this paper to peroeive how 
many and varied are the stoves and simple heat¬ 
ing apparatuses offered to the amateur's notice, 
but the use of which little can be known beyond 
what each advertiser may state. That each one 
has the most entire faith in his stove there can 
be little doubt, but the faith of the tradesman, 
and that of the amateur gardener has not always 
the same basis, and too often to the latter it 
ends in disappointment. I often hear amateurs 
say that it is not with them a question of a few 
shillings or even pounds; what they want is some 
apparatus that is reasonable in price, simple, 
cleanly, and most of all effective in its operation. 
If the amateur takes for granted that any one 
stove or system gives all this and he purchases 
it, he may find when the time of trial comes, 
that is, when we get from 15° to 20° of frost, 

, that his stove is a failure and plants are all hard 
| frozen ; or he may find that it nas accomplished 


all that it professed to do, and if so, then he is 
indeed fortunate. The amateur cannot often 
avail himself of hot-water arrangements; of 
course these are the best in the end, and per¬ 
haps the cheapest, but they are too costly in the 
first place and must have some external fittings 
other than what can be put inside the green¬ 
house. It is not often there is room for so much. 

The old-fashioned brick flue is also a very effec¬ 
tive cold excluder, but it is subject to many ob¬ 
jections, amongst which are the tendency of the 
flues to get fuff of damp air, the oft difficulty 
of getting a good draught, the nuisance of much 
smoke, and the enormous consumption of fuel; the 
chief heat of the fire is absorbed in the brick¬ 
work, and only a moderate portion passes into 
the flue to heat the house. In boilers, there is 
one objection, as in this case, and that is the 
large combustion and the smoke. The one is a 
perpetual heavy expense, the other an intoler¬ 
able nuisance in enolosed small gardens. In 
rural districts where firing is cheap and smoke 
is of little use, and where a country bricklayer 
can be got to fix a fire-brick furnace and a brick 
and tile flue fairly cheap, a common brick flue 
may not be a bad frost excluder, but it needs 
much attention, and when the fire is low and 
the cold air can pass into the flue the tempera¬ 
ture is soon reduced. Gas may be, and no 
doubt is, very largely utilised in the heating of 
glass structures, but it can only be employed 
where gas is laid on. There are thousands of 
amateurs, however, who are out of the reach 
of gas, and with them it is worse than folly to 
advise it; where it is at hand, it is perhaps the 
simplest mode of getting heat, and perhaps the 
cheapest. In spite of all that has been said 
about the application of electricity in the heat¬ 
ing of plant houses, it is yet far removed from 
the domain of practical mechanics, and we need 
not here discuss its merits. Gas, however, is 
with us, and in populous places its use is univer¬ 
sal ; therefore, where to hand it is a valuable 
aid. 

Heat, however, must of necessity depend 
upon the amount of combustion, ana a small 
burner will not, under any conditions, give so 
much warmth as a large one. A single No. 5 
burner inaliving room will give off a considerable 
warmth, but that is a space enclosed by brick 
walls, and needs far less heating power in cold 
weather than does a glass house. But gas can¬ 
not be burned in an open state amidst plants 
without doing immense mischief ; the antidote 
would be almost as bad as the bane. Gas oan 
only be safely employed to heat a small boiler 
or stove where the noxious gases are conveyed 
away without contact with the plants ; only a 
very powerful burner or large number of small 
burners could give to a boiler the same amount 
of heat that is obtained from a body of coal or 
coke in combustion, and would probably prove 
much more costly. Ordinary lamps and stoves 
will give all that is needed in the way of pro¬ 
tection to plants from frost to the amateur dur¬ 
ing mild winters, but it is when the pinch comes 
in really hard weather that these toys are found 
wanting. Now, if a public and practical trial of 
all these amateurs’heating lamps, stoves, and ap¬ 
paratuses could be carried out, a great deal of 
useful information might be obtained, and the 
small horticulturist might be the gainer. Any 
practical information on this matter cannot but 
be acceptable. A D. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


5517 .—Greenfly on Chrysanthemums. 
Dissolve about 2 oz. black soap in a quart of 
water ; put this in a small watering-oan, stop¬ 
ping the rose with dry soap rubbed over it; 
then clear one hole, and through it water the 
top of each shoot; syringe off in fifteen 
minutes. 

-I opened out leaves of Chrysanthemums 

whioh were shrivelled up and sometimes dis¬ 
coloured, found them thick with fly. Applied 
to each leaf, particularly near the bud forma¬ 
tion, a solution of Tobacco water and soft 
soap with a camel’s-hair brush, sweeping the 
insects off the leaf into the glass containing 
the solution, so as to clear the plant. In 
about half an hour afterwards, washed off the 
solution with fresh water from the watering- 
pot, supporting the leaves well, so as to ex¬ 
pose them thoroughly to the shower, In some 
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cases I have to repeat the operation, bat am 
always successful in the end.—T. C. 

5518.— Irises Out by Frost.— Is “E. G.” 
sure he describes his plants properly ? The Eng¬ 
lish Iris flowers in early summer, and is dor¬ 
mant and invisible in autumn. The German 
Iris is one of the hardiest plants known. I have 
had two small pieces of it lying on the surface 
of the ground in an exposed put of ray garden 
since October, 1S79, and they still show signs of 
life and would grow if planted, although the 
ground they are lying on was frozen 9 in. or 
10 in. deep for weeks during the last two win¬ 
ters.—J. D. 

6541.—As caterpillars often cautiously inhabit the 
nnder side of leaves where no solution, by sprinkling, 
will reach them, the best remedy is to patiently pick 
them off.—T. C. 


6593.— Keeping Tulips from Frost— How can I 
keep Tulips from frost during the winter months sup¬ 
posing l plant bulb3 in October.—J. WiEKSS. [If for 
flowering in beds, plant them 4 in. deep and put 
a coat qf Cocoa-nut fibre, ashes, or manure over the 
surface. If you plant them in pots cover them up with 
ashes or Cocoa-nut fibre.] 

6694. — Manure for Mushrooms.— Swing Gate.— 
Old manure will not do for Mushrooms. It must be 
fresh from the stable, turned over to get the rank 
heat out, and then after having a little chopped turf 
mixed with it, be thrown into beds, 12 in. to 13 In. deep. 

6695. — Early-flowering Chrysanthemums. - - 
H. J-'.—These are perfectly hardy perennials, and can 
be got at any hardy plant nursery. Spring is the best 
time to plant. 

6696 — Treatment of Vines.— J. C.— Give plenty of 
air night and day, keep the inside of the house from 
getting dust dry,and fire daring cold weather. 

6597 -Bed Spider and Mildew on Cucumbers. 

J. C.-Syringe them with sulphur water or dost the leaves 
with dry powdered sulphur. 

6598.— Spring Bedding Plante. — Salvia. — Put 
them out as soon as you can get the summer bedding 
plants out of the way. 

5699. — Tew Trees and Cattle. — Salvia. — We 
would advise yon to keep your pony away from the Yew 
trees. 

If. II. II.— Six months’ notice Is necerny; such notice 
to expire on the date on which yon took possession. 

Mr*. M.— Thomson’s “Culture of the Vine." Price 
6s. 4d., post free from our office. 

5600. —Ayrshire Reader.— If both stems issue from one 
bulb you cunnot be disqualified. 

Names of Plants.— T. Bates.— l, Rubus odoratus ; 

8, Pyrethrum Balsamita.- J. if.—Apparently Flttonia 

Pearcel.- 1forth Devon.—We cannot name sorts of 

Roses.- T. B. W. S .—Maranta Massangeans.- 

U. J. J. — Bryopbyllum calyctnum.- D. M .— 

Baponaria Vaccaria.- J. Colthorpe.—1'he Veronica 

you send is difficult to name, as there has been 
several hybrid varieties raised. No donbt Messrs. 
Henderson, bt. John's Wood. N., could name it for you. 

- M. de L.— Francoa sonchlfolia.- T. Shaw. —1, Eryn 

gium maritlmum ; 2, Kchium vulgare;3, Lysimachlavul¬ 
garis.- W. ( Clapham Common).— 1, Hibiscus syriaca; 2, 

send when in flower.- Robt. Fowler.— Nephrodiumdila- 

tatnm (shield Fern).- M. S. S .—Anagallis arvensis 

(variety).-C. P. (Munster).— Claytonia perfoliata; 2, we 

cannot name from leaves only.- Learner.— Alonsoa 

lnclsa; Spiraea oana; Elvina humilis.- W. E. Cop¬ 

ping.—\. Castanea vesca; 2. a var. of No. 1; 3, Common Ivy 
(Hedera* Helix); 4, Robinia Pseudacacia (False Acacia); 

6, send better specimen flower if possible.- G. W.— 1, 

Aspidium Lonchltis ; 2, Polypodium vulgare; 3, Athyrium 

Plllx-ficmina cristate*-- J. B. —1, Epllobium hlrsutum; 

fi, cannot name ; 3, Agrimonia Eupatoria; 4, Agrostemma 
corpuaria.-— Anon.— 1, Lythrum Salic art a ; 2, Ery- 
thrcca Cdutaurium ; S, Campanula urtictefolia ; 4, 8cirpus 
lacustris.- B. y. e .—Asclepias curassavica.- En¬ 

quirer.— l, Cattleya Forbes!; Fern is Pteris longlfolla. 
r— W. C. B. O.—Pyrus Aria.— G. !>.—Pentas caraea, 
Lithoepermum fruticosum.— E.— Calystegla oculata. 
— -n-W. 17. H.—l, Funkia Sleboldi; 2, Erica vulgaris; 3, 

Selaginella qncinata; 4, Agrimonia Eupatorinm.- 

Ardinsia.—i, Iberis umbellate; 4, Hemerocallis fulva. 

- Boseam — 1, Sedum Sleboldi; 2, 8. Sleboldi 

variegatum. Others too small and withered to recognise. 

- F. Whitaker.— 1, Carduus arvensis; 2, Bartaia 

Odonites; 8, Euphrasia officinalis; 4, Echlum vulgare 
6, Origanum vulgare. 


QUERIES. 

RulM for Correepondente.— All communica¬ 
tions for insertion should be clearly and concisely written 
on one side of the paper only and addressed to the Editor. 
Letters relating to business to the Publisher. The name 
and address of the sender is required, in addition to 
any nom de plume to be used in the paper. Answers to 
Queries should always bear the number and title of the 
query answered. In consequence of the large cir¬ 
culation qf Gardening Illustrated, it is necessary 
to oo to Press a long time before its publication There¬ 
fore, readers will see the impossibility qf inserting their 
questions the week they art received, and they would 
greatly kelp us by sending them as early at possible in 
the preceding week. 

NAMING PLANTS.- Four plants, fruits, or flowers only 
oan be named at one time, and this only when good 
specimens are sent. 

5601 —Vines Scorched up.—I have a lean-to 
Vinery, due south, 20 ft. long, 12 ft. wide, and 12 ft. 
high, giving the roof rather a sharp pitch. Strong 
Vines of Rockland Sweetwater and Black Hamburgh 


were planted In properly-drained and concreted outside 
border two years since; Vines trained 1 ft. from glass. 
They have reached the top of house with a fair amount of 
fruit; my custom has been to give top and bottom 
ventilation during the day, watering the floor well about 
p.m., and closing the house, opening it again at 7 in 
the morning. When the late very hot weather set in I 
left open the small ventilators under the front bench all 
night, and the upper sliding Bashes also f- r about 4 in.; 
during the day more ventilation with the door open. 
Nevertheless, the foliage (hitherto green) was burnt up 
in a shocking manner, and each berry of tho Hamburghs 
had ou it a small bluish spot something like a bruise, 
and they have made no progress since, but seem to be 
withering; Sweetwaters are fine and nearly ripe, though 
nearly denuded of foliage. What have I done or neg¬ 
lected to cause this state of things ?— Ignoramus. 

6632.—Law Reepectingthe Removal ofGreen- 

houses.—I would be very grateful if some reader ac¬ 
quainted with the law would give me some informa¬ 
tion respecting the removal of greenhouses which have 
been erected by tenants. My case is as follows; I built 
a greenhouse 18 ft. by 16 ft. when I took the house I live 
iu now, and the landlord gave me the verbal promise that 
I should be allowed to remove it, but I do not hold this 
in writing. My greenhouse is erected on an ordinary 
foundation, viz., on stone, upon which the walls rest, and 
on this the woodwork is put; the lights are made to 
slide, exactly like those of a hotbed frame. May I 
remove the woodwork and door ? and if I am not at 
liberty, according to law, to take anything away, what 
recompense am I likely to have to make to the landlord, 
supposing I remove everything—woodwork, walls, ana 
all, and put the place in the same condition in which it 
was when I came?— G. L. R. 

6603. — Heating a Greenhouse.— in the various 
suggestions made in (Urdenino for the warming of 
conservatories, Ac , I fail to see any that would prove 
efficient and portable in a conservatory such as I pos¬ 
sess. The conservatory opens by French windows from 
the sitting-room, and has a door exactly opposite 
leading into the garden. It measures 12 ft. by 10 It., 
and from its shape and the position of the doors hot 
water pipes are not available, neither can a furnace or 
flue be made. Con anyone give their experience of any 
heating apparatus using petroleum whereby a tempera¬ 
ture can be maintained at a small expense sufficient for 
the preservation of such plants as Vallot ta\ Callas, 
Fuchsias, Ferns, Ac., during winter? — Thornton 
Heath. 

6604. — Strawberries not Fruiting. — in the 
autumn of 1879 I planted a Strawberry bed in ground 
well manured with woollen rags and stable manure, and 
last summer had a good crop of excellent fruit; I was 
particular in taking off all the runners, and in the fall of 
the year cut off the loose dead leaves and again manured 
with fresh stable manure, hoping to have a good crop 
this year, but was deeelved, as the plants grew very 
strong, 16 in. high, a very dark green, but bore no blos¬ 
som, and are still growing as coarse as you can conceive, 
throwing runners innumerable. Can any one tell me 
the cause of their not blossoming ? or recommend me 
what to do to get fruit next year?—A mateur. 

5606.—Management of Greenhouse Plants. 
My Azaleas are just showing their bads, but not the 
Camellias. Is it too late for these latter ? and should 
both be still kept in greenhouse ? I may mention that 
all of them have been in the open since they last finished 
flowering until about three weeks back when we had 
two or three very cold nights. Will Oleanders, also Just 
showing buds, bloom this year ? and what treatment do 
they require ? Also when should I bring In from cold 
frames Cyclamen, Cinerarias, herbaceous Calceolarias, 
Primulas, Deutzia gracilis, Sptrwa japoniea, so as to have 
a succession?--H. L. T. 

6606 . — Geraniums not Growing when 
Planted out.—I should be glad to know why Gera¬ 
niums, planted out in an open herbaceous border, facing 
and sloping towards the east, and open to the south, should 
bear only solitary blooms, and almost dwindle away In 
size, ana make no growth. The border was well turned 
and dressed with good manure last autumn. Could ants 
in any way affect them, as the garden Is full of them? 
Would some one kindly suggest a remedy ?— ONI AND 
All. 

6607. -Wintering Plants.-I have a greenhouse with 
three Vines and a quantity of plants, such as Geraniums, 
Fuchsias, and Coleuses, Ac., this being my first year of 
growing plants I should like to know now to keep them 
through the winter. The Grapes are only just colour¬ 
ing now, and if I fire in winter I should sadly interfere 
with the Vines. I have a large frame. Would the trees 
live In it through the winter providing I put a good bed 
of manure under and aronnd the frame ?—J. E. 

6608. — 1 

know when _ 

been put into the open ground, ought to be potted for 
winter. Would a basement room, looking south, where 
a fire could be lit. be a suitable place to house them ? 
Would a fire be desirable for them ? and how often would 
it be required ? Is it a good plan to tie old Geraniums 
up by their heels to winter them ? Any suggestions will 
bo very acceptable. —Josephus. 

6609. —Nlootiana longlflora.— Can any one tell 
me why my Nicotiana longlflora has no scent ? I pro¬ 
cured it from Gibbs A Co. last Jane ; it is advertised 
being a deliciously fragrant plant, Ac. The plant looks 
very healthy, and has been in bloom for some weeks. 
It Is placed in a south window, and has plenty of air 
and water, bat the flowers olose If not shaded from 
strong sunshine. What sized pots and soil cult it beat? 
and wbat treatment shonld it have?—M. S. S 

6610. — Hollyhock Deteriorating — I hare Holly¬ 
hocks which originally oolonred well, hut torn out this 
year pale pink, straw-ooloured. and white. Is this a proof 
of the gradual decay of this lovely plant? The leaves 
have been all through this year’s development of the 
plant pierced with Insects (I have rarely found cater¬ 
pillars) or natural decay, apparently some blight, eventu¬ 
ally resulting in the sere and yellow leaf.— T. C. 

6611. —Flowers for Borders.—Which are the 
beet annuals, biennials, and perennials for spring, 
summer, and autumn blooming? I hare a border 2 ft. 


-Wintering Geraniums.—I shall be glad to 
hen bedding Geranium cuttings, which hare just 


in. wide, facing south-east and west low walls. Con¬ 
sequently, with the exception of earlr morning and 
late in the evening, it has the sun the whole of the 
day. Soil, light and sandy. I have tried Roses, Asters, 
and Calceolarias with very indifferent success.—J. J. 

6612.—Woodlice in Cucumber House.—I havo 
a small greenhouse iu which I have grown a good show 
of Cucumbers, but all along l have been posted with the 
woodlice, or commonly called cheese logs, and other in¬ 
sects. Cananyoneiuforrame what is the best thing to do to 
stop them? A few Ferns have been entirely spoilt by 
them.—F. O. 

5013.—Gladiolus going off.— Can any one tell mo 
what is the cause of my Gladiolus plants turning yellow 
and dying ? They have had plenty of water and came up 
strong and healthy, but they suddenly went wrong, and 
I hare been unable to detect any reason for it. I may 
add that this has only occurred in one border—an 
easterly one.— Gladiolus. 

5614.— Fumigating Box —Will some reader inform 
me what is the best design for a fumigating box ? and 
what are the points to be attended to in making one ? 
Dimensions and full details will be esteemed. It is not 
desired to have a large one, say, to hold five or six plants 
at a time.— Smoke. 

6615. — Cost of Conservatory.— Can any one tell 
me the probable cost of a conservatory 18 ft. by 16 ft., 
and 12 ft. high, complete with heating apparatus, Ac. ? 
and also give me a list of plants with which to stock the 
same ? The house will be span-roofed, the wall of the 
dwelling-house forming one side.— Amateur. 

6616. — Preparing 8oil for Roses.— I intend pre¬ 
paring some beds in which to plant Roses in October, 
The soil is clayey, but has been well manured two years 
for vegetables. Most I put In fr esh manure before 
planting? and if so, which is the best ? A few words of 
advice will oblige*-0. K. 

6617. — Making a Lawn.—I have a kitchen garden. 
16 yd. by 10 yd., with 3 ft. of good soli, and clay subsoil 
thoroughly open to son and air all day. I want to make 
a close fibre Grass plat for my children to play upon. 
How am I to proceed? and when? I want it in good 
condition about next May.— Uitite. 

6618. —Keeping Garden Tools Bright.—Can any 
one tell me the best way of keeping garden tools, inch as 
hedge cutters, scythes, spades, and such like free from 
nut without interfering with their required sharpness? 
—K. R. P. 

6619. — Mimulus tor Exhibition.— Will some 
reader give me the name of about a dozen Mlmulns 
having the largest and best marked flowers ?—A. R. 

6620. —Moles in Garden.—I use a sixpenny spring 
mole-trap, find a well-frequented run, and pnt the trap 
most carefully in, not letting it get encumbered wlln 
fine soil. The animal pushes the bridge away, which 
releasee the spring, and he is caught.— Salvia. 

6621. —Propagating. —How is the Yew propagated ? 
If by cuttings, when are they taken, and now struck ? 
—Yew Tree. 

6622 —Ivy on Trees.— Is this unsnited to clothe the 
bare tranks of trees ? I am informed it embraces them 
so firmly as to kill them in time. If this is.correct, what is 
a good snbjeot for the position named ?—W. C. 

5623.— Weeds on Walks.— I understand that car¬ 
bolic acid is good for destroying weeds on gravel walks. 
How much carbolic add should be put to the gallon of 
water ?—W. E. W. 

6624.— Killing Tree Stumps —Having cut down a 
large tree In front of my house, and not being able to dig 
out the stump, I am anxious to know what process will 
kill the roots to prevent them spreading.—B. V. 

5626.— Specimen Fuchsias, &c.—I want some of 
my Fuchilai and Geraniums to become large plants, say, 
for 10-in. pots. How am I to proceed ? They are of 
the best kinds.— HlTlTR. 

6626. — Pruning Lilacs and Laburnums. — 
When should these be pruned? and what are the causes 
of their non-flowering ?—W. C. 

6627. —Cost of Greenhouse.—I am thinking of 
building a small lean-to greenhouse, 8 ft. by 10 ft. and 
8 ft. high ; what would be the probable eoet ? and what 
is the cheapest mode of heating?—M emo. 

6628— Pruning Walnut Trees.—What time of 
the year would be best to cat back Walnut trees which 
have spread too much ? I hear that they bleed less when 
cut as soon as the nuts are off, and before the leaves 
fall.—C.G. Louqhton. 
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The Wild Garden : Or our Groves and Gardens 
made beautiful by the naturalisation of Hardy Exotic 
Plants ; being one way onwards from the Dark Ages qf 
Flower Gardening, with suggestions jor the Regeneration 
of the Bare Borders qf the London Parks. By W. 
Robinson. With ninety illustrations, by Alfred Parsons, 
engraved by Huyot Pannemaker, H. Hyde, and Lacour. 
The Garden Office, and through all Booksellers. Price 
10s. 6d. 

London and International Horti¬ 
cultural Directory.— We should be greatly 
obliged by nurserymen and others aiding us in 
the compilation of this directory by furnishing 
lists of those occupied in the business of horti¬ 
culture within their respective districts, including 
important agricultural houses also. 

Asparagus Culture.— This little book, 
which has long been out of print, is now ready. 
It contains, in addition to the essay on As¬ 
paragus culture as practised in England and 
France, a translation of M. Lebeuf’a article on 
Asparagus and particulars of the seven years* 
competition instituted for its improvement. It 
may be obtained at our office and through all 
booksellers. 
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hints on health and healthy 

HOMES. 

BT J. SINCLAIR HOLDEN, M.D. 

(Continued from, p. 302.,) 

Clothing.—In our variable climate health 
cannot be maintained without the protection of 
seasonable clothing. It is always wise to wear 
flannel or merino next to the skin, of light 
texture in summer, and heavier in winter. 
Persons with delicate chests and liable to take cold 
easily, or who are subject to rheumatism, should 
wear flannels suitable to the season all the year 
round. Children especially require to be warmly 
clad. The cruel custom of allowing their arms, 
legs, and chests to remain bare, with the idea of 
hardening them, cannot be too strongly con- 
demned. It is thus that the seeds of disease 
get sown among children who, if properly 
olothed, would otherwise be strong and healthy. 
It is very important to keep boots and shoes 
strong and in good repair for wet weather. 
Serious illnesses are constantly occurring from 
persons having to stand.or sit any time with 
wet, cold feet. This is often the case with 
ohildren belonging to the labouring classes, who 
with thin or broken shoes wade through wet 
roads to school, and sit for hours in their damp 
shoes and stockings. It is respectable to wear 
shoes and stockings, but when they do not ex¬ 
clude the wet it would be safer for children to 
go barefooted, or else to wear wooden clogs, 
which keep the feet warm and dry, and ought 
to be much more used than they are. 

Nursing the Sick.— Good nursing is not 
only an invaluable aid to medical treatment, 
but an essential part of it. The nurse should be 
cheerful, quiet, and watchful, not talkative or 
fidgety; nothing worries a sick person more 
than a restless nurse. She should be also clean 
in habits and tidy in person; her nursing dreBS 
should be a light calico print; black or rust¬ 
ling dresses should never be worn in the sick 
room. The room should be kept well aired, 
either by a fire or by occasionally opening the 
windows, taking care to avoid draughts. A close, 
stuffy room is sure to retard the patient’s re¬ 
covery. Anything offensive to the eye or nose 
should be at once removed. The bed-clothes 
should be sufficient without being too heavy, as 
any weight of bed clothes heats and weakens the 
patient. Frequent changes of bed linen and 
night dresses are refreshing as well as necessary. 
The sick person’s hands and face should be 
washed daily, and the hair combed. Also every 
few days or oftener the whole body should be 
gently sponged with warm water containing a 
twentieth part of vinegar. When doing this 
only a small portion of the^ body should be 
sponged and well dried at a time. This often 
removes restlessness and induces refreshing 
sleep. When there is much thirst, as in fever, 
let the patient drink freely of water, toast and 
water, or of lemon sliced in water. But the 
best drink is milk, as it is likewise a supporting 
food; should it lie heavy, boil it or add some 
eoda water to it. On no account should 
stimulants be given, unless ordered by the 
dootor. As the sick person cannot digest much 
at a time, regular meals should be avoided and 
liquid food given every hour, such as milk, thin 
arrowroot, or beef tea. In making beef tea the 
chief nutriment in it is generally rendered 
indigestible by overheating it. It should be 
made thus : Mince half a pound of good lean 
beef and add a pint of cold water, stir, and let 
it stand for an hour ; then place the vessel con- 
taining it in a saucepan of warm water and let 
this simmer by the side of the fire for half an 
hour; or until the beef tea is just a little too 
hot for drinking, then strain and serve it. 
Liebig’s extract is much less nutritious, as it 
contains no albumen; it may be given occa¬ 
sionally with advantage instead of alcoholio 
stimulants. All food for the sick person should 
be served cleanly and tastefully, and in small 
quantities at a time — the sight of a large 
quantity only disgusts the patient, and prevents 
enough, if any, from being taken. 


THE HOUSEHOLD, 


Young Ferrets.—May I ask whether any reader 
is aware of ferrets having as many as thirteen 
youngsters at one time ? Whether there is any 
possibility of the mother rearing them all P I have 
a small white ferret that has the above-mentioned 
number, all of which appear healthy; also, can any 
reader give me a cure for distemper in ferrets P— 
C. G. 


FRENCH BEAN8 AND SCARLET 
RUNNERS. 

In regard to cooking, these require the same treat¬ 
ment, but their culture is somewhat different. 
French Beans can be had in use much earlier in the 
spring than Scarlet Runners, and, considering their 
great cropping qualities, it is almost surprising that 
owners of small gardens do not grow them in pre¬ 
ference to the Scarlet Runner. They require light 
rich soil, and the seed may be sown in drills lj ft. 
or 2 ft. apart, according to the variety grown, from 
early in May till the end of July, after which time 
there is little hope of getting a crop before the 
frost comes. If, however, a crop be sown in August, 
and a frame can be put over it when cold nights 
appear, a late crop may easily be had. By sowing 
in pots in warm frames or houses, French Beans 
may be had all the year round. Soarlet Runners 
should be sown in the middle of May; if sown 
earlier they are up before the late spring frosts have 
disappeared, and they often get cut. The ohief 
requirements of Scarlet Runners and French Beans 
are deep rich soil, plenty of water at the roots, and 
to be kept closely picked, that is, whenever a Bean 
is fit to gather, pull it, even if it has to be thrown 
away. By this means a good sowing will give a 
supply nearly all the summer. 

To Cook Beans Whole.—It is the universal 
custom to slice or cut into fillets both Frenoh Beans 
and Scarlet Runners before cooking them. The 
result of such an operation is that half the flavour 
goes to the water; and it is but natural that many 
people should say,as they do, that such vegetables have 
not much taste of their own, and are hardly worth 
eating. If they will boil Beans whole tney will 
come to a very different conclusion, and find out 
that they have a flavour of their own, and a strong 
one too. Beans cannot be too young; directly the 
Bean proper begins to form, and they have what is 
called a thread, they are too old. Having secured 
Beans of the right size, and nipped off the ends of 
each, you must boil them in plenty of water, with a 
due q uan tity of salt and Boda; and, like all other 
fresh vegetables to be boiled in water, they should 
not be thrown in until the water is boiling fast. 
When they are done, drain them thoroughly, place 
them again in the saucepan with a piece of butter 
and a sprinkle of salt and pepper, and toss them 
over the fire until the butter is melted. Serve very 
hot. In France, to preserve the green colour of the 
Beans, they tie up in a piece of cloth a small 
quantity of wood ashes, as was her-women tie up 
their blue or indigo, and put it into the saucepan 
while the water is getting up to boiling point; but 
soda answers quite as well, and with less trouble, 

Beans aux Herbes fines.—Incorporate with 
a piece of butter some Parsley, garden Cress, and 
Chervil very finely minced, together with some 
pepper and a very little grated Nutmeg; put the 
Beans previously boiled on a very hot dish, and the 
lump of butter thus prepared in their midst; the 
least bit of Chives, chopped very small, may be 
added to the butter, and the Cress or Chervil, or 
both, may be omitted. 

French Beans a la Franc&lse.—'The Beans 
must be quite fresh and young; strip off the strings 
and ends, and throw them into a saucepan of bon¬ 
ing water, with a dessertspoonful of salt, and boil 
rapidly (uncovered) for a quarter of an hour; drain 
quite dry. For one quartern or one pound of Beans 
knead together three ounces of butter, a teaspoon- 
f ul of chopped Parsley, and a saltspoonful of chopped 
Chives; put the Beans and the butter into a stew< 
pan, and fry till tender, about a quarter of an hour; 
add the strained juice of a Lemon, and serve 
immediately. 

Beans au Beurre Nolr.—Fry some butter till it 
becomes a dark brown, add a wineglassfal of tarra¬ 
gon vinegar, some minoed Parsley, andsomepepper. 
Toss the Beans (boiled and Btrained) into this 
sauce, and serve. 

Stewed French Beans aux Tomatoes.—Boil 
and drain the Beans, then put them into a sauce¬ 
pan with some previously prepared Tomato sauce! 
and stew gently for ten minutes, tossing them now 
and then to prevent burning. 

Beans aux Lard.— A small quantity of fat 
bacon and a little Shallot are chopped very fine and 
put into a saucepan; the Beans having been 
previously boiled are put in when the bacon is mel¬ 
ted, and tossed in it till they are quite done. 
Pepper and other conditions to be added ad lib. t 
and a few drops of vinegar are not amiss. Previous 
boiling is by no means imperative, but if the 
Beans are put raw into the bacon or into the butter 
and Onions they will require a much longer time to 
cook, and must be continually tossed to prevent 
burning. 

Pr©served Frenoh Beans.— Piok and string 
any given quantity of small fresh-gathered Beans, 
and throw them into a large preserving-pan oett- 
taining.boiling water with salt; ©over them over 


with fresh Vine leaves, and set them aside for 
twenty-four hours; they must then be drained upon 
a sieve, gathered up in neatly arranged bunches, 
and packed closely in tin boxes filled up with fresh - 
made salt water, and soldered down. 

To Keep French Beans for Winter Use.— 
Gather them when youug and on a dry day ; put a 
layer of salt into a jar, and then one of 2 in. thick 
of Beans ; do this till the jar be nearly full; plaue a 
small plate upon the top of them, and tie bladder 
closely over jar ; keep it in a cool dry place. When 
to be used, soak them a night in cold water. Mid. 
change itjon them repeatedly in the course of theday 
they are to be dressed. Cut them, and put them 
on in boiling water. 

Fried French Beans.—Boil the Beaus whole, 
drain off the water, then fry them in dissolved 
butter till they are slightly browned; eprinkle 
over a little pepper, and Berve. Cold Beans are 
in this way qnite as good as fresh boiled ones. 


Poultry Feeding.—By obicken food I mean 
Spratt’s Poultry Food. Perhaps “ Amateur Poultry 
Keeper ” 
table: m 


POULTRY. 
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in Bummer and eight in winter months. Sunday, Rice 
boiled mixed with pollards; Monday, pollards and 
middlings scalded and mixed with boiled Potatoes; 
Tuesday, middlings and Barley meal; Wednesday, 
poultry food, middlings, and Potatoes; Thursday, 
Rice and pollards; Friday, poultry food, Barley 
meal, and Potatoes; Saturday, pollards, middlings, 
and Potatoes, seasoned with a little salt, and in 
cold weather pepper and ground ginger. To duoks 
up to four months I give six meals per day, consist¬ 
ing of the following food, mixed or otherwise: 
Barley meal, middlings, boiled Cabbage, Rice, and 
poultry food, with a little Barley in grain, also two 
Lettuces chopped up. On this diet they are growing 
apace.—J. B. W. 

Chickens HI.—Jock.—Pip is a slang term used 
for various diseases in ohiokeus. Please give full 
details of the symptomB, and a remedy can be more 
readily given. 

Hen Dying Suddenly.—A hen two years old, 
fat, and in good .condition, laid an egg without a 
shell about 1 p.m., and directly afterwards went to 
roost, where she remained the rest of the day. 
Early next morning she was found dead on the 
ground- Can any probable cause be given ? She 
was not egg-bound.—C. 

Mustard for Fowls—Would Mustard, sown for 
fowls when green food is scarce, be a good thing 
for them ?—M. F. [We cannot say from experience 
what effect it would have on the birds, but should 
not imagine it would be injurious in moderation, and 
would oertainly be better than no green food at 
all.j _______ 

BBBBi 

Experience of Bees this Year.—I send my 
experience of two hives of bees this year, hoping 
other readers will give accounts of theirs also. 
About the 28th May our bees hung out signals of 
distress, and the cluster became larger and thioker, 
but though very warm the wind had some east in it, 
and the bees hung on, even when a change came to 
heavy rain and cold. Some of the outermost bees 
got soaked with rain dripping from the cover of 
the hives, and we placed supers, one glass and one 
straw, on them, and the bees soon re-entered. 
Swarms came off on the 16th and 20th. Yesterday 
we took the straw super, and found it completely 
filled with splendid pale honeycomb. The glass 
super is not so forward. We are now about to 
remove the first swarm, which was taken in a new 
bar-frame hive to a garden on the edge of a large 
common. The bees have worked well into the bar- 
frames, but have not entered the super sections, and 
we hope, by sending them to the heather, to get 
them filled before the autumn.— Comma. 

Weak Stocks.—We have added a Ligurian 
queen to our bar-frame, which contained nothing 
but drone cell*. We now find they are making 
brood combs and doing well, but in consequence of 
a good many dying the stock is weakly. Would it 
not be advantageous to add the bees from a common 
skep, from which we intend taking the honey in 
September ?—A. D. M. 

Bees not Making Brood Combs—We have a 
young swarm in a bar-frame three weeks old. They 
seem to be doing well, bnt are making no brood 
combs, but lots of honey, and as we have seen the 
queen, and feel certain on that point, we are anxious 
to know the reasons. Bees are doing well in this 
part (near Portadown).—A. D. M. 

Honeycomb.—In judging honey and honey¬ 
comb for a prise, what points should be taken into 
consideration ? —Morn,. 
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THE WEEPING WILLOW. 

Many families of trees in which but few of the 
species exhibit any kind of attraction which 
would warrant their being planted as orna¬ 
mental objects may yet, in the features of a 
single member of the tribe, assume a growth 
and habit so distinctive as to mark it out at a 
glance as a most valuable and beautiful addition 
to the treeR which we usually employ for land¬ 
scape effects, either in wild scenery or in the 
garden. This applies more particularly to the 
Willow family, one of the most extensive 
known, which yet only possesses a few species 
which at once arrest attention on account of 
their singularly graceful aspect and elegantly 
drooping growth. The Weeping Willow appeals 
at once to the eye as a thing of beauty, and is, 
without hesitation, accepted as the unrivalled 
queen of weeping 
trees. It has receiv¬ 
ed the specific name 
baby Ionic a from 

its supposed habitat 
on the banks of the 
Euphrates, near the 
site of the ancient 
Babylon. Recent 
researches, however, 
seem to indicate that 
it is of Chinese 
origin. Many spe¬ 
cies of Salix form 
important trees in 
regard to size, but 
they cannot be com- 
pared with tho 
Weeping Willow 
either for graceful¬ 
ness or general 
beauty. Others 
scarcely exceed the 
dimensions of shrubs 
—and several kinds 
are of such minia¬ 
ture growth as scar¬ 
cely to exceed that of 
herbaceous plants. 

The climate of Eng¬ 
land appears admir¬ 
ably suited to tho 
Weeping Willow. 

The noble examples 
of it which ornament 
the banks of the 
Thames are as finely 
grown as any ever 
described in its 
native habitats ; and 
they are also far 
more numerous than 
on the banks of the 
Euphrates, where 
they are becoming 
rare. Many of the 
specimens growing 
near the course of 
the Thames have 
attained from 50 ft. 
to 60 ft. in height, 
and it is said that 
some, in the broad¬ 
est extension of the 

branches, measure fully 80 ft. across. One of 
the largest Weeping W illows in England is that 
at Finborough Hall, Suffolk, now about 100 
years old, which is nearly 70 ft. in height, and 
still in full vigour. That the climate of Scot¬ 
land is not too cold for it is proved by the 
noble tree at Taymouth, in Perthshire, described 
by Loudon, which, when seen by him, was 70 ft. 
high, though it had only then been planted^thirty- 
six years. With regard to the use of this Wil¬ 
low in plantations, or as a single ornamental 
tree, Loudon observes : “ The Weeping Willow 
spoils a landscape when injudiciously planted 
that it is not adapted for sublime effect, but 
better suited to the character of a pretty sylvan 
glade, with water ; or in a villa garden, droop¬ 
ing over a picturesque rustic bridge. He would 
not introduce it in close connection with majes¬ 
tic ruins ; such offices, he remarks, must be re¬ 
signed by it in favour of “ the Oak, whose dig¬ 


nity can fitly support such contiguity.” But in 
the grounds of ordinary residences, at well se¬ 
lected points near our park lakes, and in a hun¬ 
dred other situations connected with home 
scenery and the general characteristics of land- 
cape gardening, it forms an element of beauty 
such as no other tree could supply. Even in 
winter its delicately drooping branchleta form a 
charming contrast to the more sturdy ramifica¬ 
tions of erect-growing trees, and when they are 
feathered with hoar frost, the effect is striking in 
the extreme. 


BERRY-BEARING PLANTS. 
Whilst it is impossible to excel the Holly 
when in good berry for winter decoration, it is 
evident that some substitute is worth cultiva¬ 
tion to supply the demand for berries should 


the Holly crop prove a failure, and for this pur¬ 
pose I would suggest the Cotoneaster. Its large 
berries glow on the walls, and this plant seldom 
fails in the production of a rich and abundant 
crop of berries. If it were grown largely for the 
purpose of furnishing a supply of its rich clus¬ 
ters at Christmas, it is probable that a ready 
market would be found for them, and the cut¬ 
ting of these would probably facilitate the pro¬ 
duction of a crop in each successive season. It 
is worthy of consideration whether this plant 
might not be worked upon clean young stocks 
of the Hawthorn, and so induced to develop 
neat, standard, berried heads. How beautiful 
these would be for house or domestic decora¬ 
tion, besides remaining fresh and vigorous for a 
long time ! Some of the freest berry-bearing 
Hollies might be also worked as standards for a 
similar purpose, and no doubt would prove a 
useful addition to floral decoration. Some of 


the Silver and Golden-leaved kinds would be ef¬ 
fective even if devoid of fruit, but it is notori¬ 
ous that the bright scarlet berries considerably 
enhance the value of plants or branches. We 
have already heard of a successful attempt to 
work the Mistletoe on the Hawthorn stock, and 
so produce neat berried heads. It is needless to 
say that such plants, if largely and successfully 
grown for market, would meet with plenty of 
eager purchasers. The Solanum also furnishes 
one of the most charming families of winter- 
berried plants, all of which can be grown with 
great ease, and, unlike others previously men¬ 
tioned, can be raised from seed in great abund¬ 
ance. As bush plants, the varied forms known 
as Weathering Hybrids cannot be excelled, as 
these develop berries in rich profusion, and, if 
well grown, are equally well covered with foli¬ 
age. The conical-shaped berried kind is speci¬ 
ally pleasing and 
prolific, and worthy 
an extended culti¬ 
vation. Best of all 
as a standard plant 
is the pseudo-capsi¬ 
cum variety, as it 
grows in that form 
naturally and pro- 
duces handsome 
heads on stems from 
18 in. to 20 in. in 
height. When full 
of berries and placed 
here and there 
amidst dwarf plants, 
the effect produced 
is at once pleasing 
and varied. With 
such a wealth of 
berry-bearing plants 
as now exist there 
need be no absolute 
dependence on the 
uncertain Holly for 
a Christmas supply. 

A. 

Autumn culti¬ 
vation and ma¬ 
nuring. —There are 
some aspects of this 
subject that have not 
been generally dis¬ 
cussed or considered. 
Autumn cultivation 
and preparation of 
the ground for a suc¬ 
ceeding crop is one 
thing — autumn or 
winter manuring is 
another ; but fre¬ 
quently both may be 
combined with a 
distinct advantage, 
both as regards 
saving time and la¬ 
bour, and for the 
benefit of the next 
sowing. Now, every 
one who has a garden 
should be prepared 
to take advantage 
of favourable oppor¬ 
tunities for digging and manuring land for 
whatever crop it may be needed in spring, 
success almost invariably attending those who 
can wisely anticipate and utilise opportu¬ 
nities, and, if possible in variable seasons, 
manage to be always early and always before 
time rather than behind. It is bad manage¬ 
ment to have your early Potatoes cut down 
by blight when your neighbour has been using 
his for weeks previously, and with the re- 
mainder of his early stock stored. And the 
principle is also true as regards other crops. 
Now, the above is one way of wisely anticipat¬ 
ing a press of labour in spring, but, like every¬ 
thing else in intelligent gardening, the nature of 
the soil and subsoil must be a first consideration. 
If the soil is loose shingle, pulverised limestone 
or sandstone, or very porous from any cause, 
autumn cultivation and autumn or winter 
manuring is so much time, labour, and manure 
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thrown away. The first heavy rain will inevit¬ 
ably wash the only valuable part, the organic 
ingredients, beyond the range of the feeding 
roots of the intended future crop. I knew a 
case of this kind near Dublin, and at first the 
cause of failure of the succeeding crop was not 
apparent, but it was the subsoil and not the 
soil that was in this instance loose and porous. 
Cases of this kind seldom occur, and so with 
such few exceptions it may be generally laid 
down as a rule that when the soil is in a work¬ 
able condition during the autumn and winter 
months, and where labour and manure are at 
haud, no better occupation can be found than 
in this Bort of preparatory cultivation and 
manuring. The advantages are numerous ; the 
soil has absorbed the nitrogenous, and decom¬ 
posed the fibrous part of the manure ; weeds are 
kept under ; water does not lodjge; and you 
have it ready for your crop the first available 
opportunity.—W. J. M. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


HOW TO GROW BOUVARDIAS. 

Few plants have gained popularity more rapidly 
in our flower markets than the beautiful white- 
flowered Bouvardia jasminifiora, the cut blooms 
of which form the principal white flowers ob¬ 
tainable during the winter and spring months. 
Another kind, though not new, B. Humboldti 
corymbiflora, is now being grown extensively, 
and is as great a favourite as B. jasminifiora. 
Its flowers, though not so freely produced, are 
much larger than those of the kind just named, 
and they possess the valuable property of last¬ 
ing longer in a cut state. Bouvardias are 
brought to market in a flowering state nearly 
all the year round, and no flowers in bouquets 
are more universally admired and prized. The 
white-flowered kinds are mostly used, but a 
scarlet variety, probably B. Hogarthi, is some¬ 
times employed with good effect in floral deco¬ 
rations in which bright colours are desirable. 
B. jasminifiora was formerly grown under the 
name of B. longi flora, but from this kind it 
differs in being of a much freer branching habit 
of growth ; its leaves are longer and narrower 
than those of that sort, and the flowers are pro¬ 
duced in greater abundance ; no kind, however, 
can equal in habit and floriferous properties 
B. jasminifiora, the flowers of which are also 
more fragrant than those of any other kind. 

Visitors to Covent Garden Market during the 
summer-time must have remarked the difference 
that exists between Bouvardias offered for sale 
and those with which one generally meets in 
private gardens. Country growers, as a 
rule, use the knife much too sparingly in 
the case of Bouvardias, and, therefore, 
instead of handsome bushy plants 1 ft. or 
so high and as much through, clothed with 
healthy foliage to the pot, as may generally be 
seen in Covent Garden, we find long spindly 
shoots furnished with brown-looking foliage, 
and bearing at the points a single truss of 
starved-looking flowers. The more that bloom 
is cut from Bouvardias the more profusely do 
they flower, and, of course, they become more 
bushy. During the winter months a somewhat 
brisk temperature is necessary for Bouvardias 
grown to supply cut bloom, removing them as 
soon as the flowers begin to expand into a cooler 
temperature in order to harden the blossoms a 
little before they are cut. After the blooms 
have been cut the plants are again placed in a 
warm, moist temperature, in order to promote 
new growth and another crop of bloom. In 
summer, when cut flowers begin to get cheap, 
these Bouvardias are allowed to come fully into 
flower, and are sold in the market in the form of 
pknH 

One London grower annually sells whole¬ 
sale between 20,000 and 30,000 plants of B. 
jasminifiora and a scarlet-flowered kind, in 
6-in. and 6-in. pots. The way in which they 
are grown is as follows : In autumn the old 
lants which have done flowering are cut 
own and placed in a moderately dry and 
cool temperature. After Christmas is over a 
little more heat is given them, and they are 
occasionally syringed over-head ; this has the 
effect of starting into growth a number of 
shoots from the bases of the old plants; 
these, when sufficiently firm, are taken off 
and inserted in sharp sandy soil in 2£-in. 
pots, and placed on a bed of Cocoa-nut fibre 


in which there is a gentle heat. These cut¬ 
tings under favourable circumstances soon 
strike root, when they are potted in 5-in. or 
6-in. pots in good fibrous loam, peat, and 
leaf-mould, or rotten manure. As they ad¬ 
vance in growth they are gradually subjected 
to a cooler and more airy atmosphere than 
that in which they were struck, and when 
fully established, abundance of air and light 
is admitted to them, and they receive copious 
supplies of water at the roots. From these 
plants cuttings are taken to come on in suc¬ 
cession ; they are taken off when the plants 
have made three or four joints, tho two 
lower joints only being left on the plant. 
From these joints strong shoots are soon emit¬ 
ted, and these when 4 in. or 5 in. long 
are also stopped, an operation which is 
continued until the plants have been stopped 
four times. Each set of cuttings is treated in 
tho same way. Those struck first in the year 
make excellent bushy plants by the following 
autumn ; and the last taken off, which is in 
August and September, make good plants early 
in the following spring. The old plants, from 
which the early cuttings were taken, are also 
grown on and make bushy, well-flowered plants 
early in summer. In order to obtain large 
specimens, which are, however, seldom needed 



Bouvardia leiantha. 


in market gardens, old plants are cut back year 
after year, shaken ont, and re-potted. 

During the summer, Bouvardias are grown in 
cool houses or cold pits, and sometimes in 
temporary frames, but in autumn, winter, and 
spring a temperature of about 55° is main¬ 
tained, except in very severe weather, when a 
few degrees lower will not injure them. Some 
have lately taken to plant out their Bouvardias 
in the open air, and lift them in the autumn. 
For this purpose cuttings are struck in autumn 
or early in spring, and stopped in the same 
way as just mentioned ; after being hardened 
off, they are planted in June in beds, or in 
shallow trenches of rich soil, the surface of 
which is mulched with manure; abundance of 
water is given to the roots, and early in Sep¬ 
tember, when the plants show bloom, they are 
carefully lifted with as much ball attached to 
them as possible, potted, and afterwards put 
into a shady place ; they are well watered over¬ 
head and at the roots, and when fully esta¬ 
blished are placed in houses or pits to come into 
bloom. Red spider and green ny sometimes at¬ 
tack the foliage, but frequent fumigations, 
ayringings, and liberal culture soon counteract 
this evil, and little damage is done. 


Bouvardia leiantha.— The plant under 
notioe, of which'we give a representation of the ex¬ 
tremity of one of the branches, with its flowers and 
leaves, is a native of Guatemala, Central America. 
It forms a neat shrub of 2 ft. or 3 ft. high, 
branching very much at the top, each branch 
being terminated, in the flowering season (which 


lasts from July to November), by a hemispheri¬ 
cal corymb of pretty vermilion-red tubular 
flowers, which are most effectively relieved by 
the deep green hue of the leaves. One of the 
chief merits of this plant is that, in addition to 
its great intrinsic beauty, it lends itself most 
readily to cultivation as a room or window plant. 
A mixture of peat soil and fibry loam is the com¬ 
post in which it thrives best; and the plant is 
very easily propagated by means of cuttings 
taken from the youngest branches, and struck 
on a gentle hot-bed. 


WHITE LILACS IN WINTER. 

For many years the forcing of Lilacs in Fraaoe 
was a speciality confined to one or two Parisian 
nurserymen, who kept the process a secret, and 
to whom it proved a source of vast income, as 
the flowers, which were pure white, were 
eagerly sought after, and as the growers of 
them had no rivals in the trade they were 
enabled to ask almost any price they pleased for 
them. Few, however, wero then aware that 
these white Lilacs were produced by forcing the 
coloured varieties ; but this fact is now pretty 
generally known. The variety used for forcings 
is that known as the Lilac de Marly. The 

E lants which are intended to be forcea should 
e healthy and vigorous, without having too 
long-drawn shoots, and it is especially im¬ 
portant that they should be old enough to bo 
capable of producing an abundance of flowers. 
Such plants may be generally obtained after 
three, four, or five years’ culture in a nnrsery, 
where they should have been planted at a 
.sufficient distance from each other to allow of 
the growth of strong, thick-set specimens. It is 
an excellent plan to transplant them once or 
twice (taking them up with a good ball), aa this 
will cause them to form branchy compact sub¬ 
jects. It also prevents too great a development 
of the larger roots, while at the same tame it 
increases that of the fibres. This facilitates the 
final lifting from the nursery ground, and is 
favourable to success in forcing. 

Supposing we have such plants of the Lilac 
de Marly as have been just described, and that 
we wish to have them in flower in January, 
we must proceed in the following manner : In 
August the plants are to be taken np from the 
nnrsery ground and carried to the north side of 
a wall, or other shelter, where they will not he 
exposed to the sun, but still in the open air. 
Here they are placed close together like faggota, 
standing upright on the ground, the roots being 
left quite uncovered. The leaves will very soon 
fall, and the bark will begin to wither and be¬ 
come wrinkled. This, however, should cause 
no alarm. Bnt as soon as the bark has become well 
wrinkled, the stems (not the terminal shoota 
and branches) should commence to receive 
slight waterings at such intervals as may be 
necessary. The object of this is to keep up 
some degree of vitality in the plants, without, 
however, exciting them to make any fresh 
growth. This is a very important point. The 
plants in this condition are to remain where 
they are placed in all weathers, until the begin¬ 
ning of December. Should any frost occur in 
November, as sometimes happens, there is no 
necessity to shelter them ; on the contrary, 
plants which have been frosted are all the better 
prepared for forcing. 

In the beginning of December forcing should 
be commenced, that is, if flowers are required 
by Christmas or New Year’s Day. It does not 
matter much what kind of a house or strncture 
is employed, provided it is large enough to hold 
the plants (which are sometimes 6 ft. or 7 ft. 
high) without crashing them, and that it is 
provided with a heating apparatus which will 
keep up a steady high temperature. Failing a 
plant house of any kind, a cellar, stable, Ac., 
may be employed, as light is not only not 
necessary, but absolutely injurious to the opera¬ 
tion, the chief points now being to keep the 
plants in darkness and in the proper tempera¬ 
ture. The house being quite prepared, the next 
step is the introduction of the plants. Suppos¬ 
ing flowers are required by Deoember 20 and 
January 1, it will be necessary, at the end of 
November, and from December 1 to 8 at the 
latest, to bring in from the open air the number 
of plants which it is determined to force. Any 
earth whioh remains on their roots should be 
carefully shaken off; about half the roots should 
be cut away ; all the useless branches, shoots. 
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and twigs, that is, those which do not show 
flower-buds (which are large, swollen, terminal, 
aud easily recognised) should be trimmed off; 
and on each of the flowering shoots not more 
than from one to three leaf-buds should be left, 
and these should be immediately under the 
coming flower-bunches, which they will serve to 
set off. A number of theso leaf-buds on a 
flowering shoot would absorb a large proportion 
of sap, to the detriment of the flowers. All 
these preliminary operations having been care¬ 
fully performed, the plants are next to be 
brought into the place where they are to be 
forced, great care being taken, in removing 
them, not to injure the flower-buds. When 
brought into the forcing-houBe, the plants are 

S laced upright, with their naked roots on the 
oor (whether it be of earth, tiles, bricks, or 
flags), and as close together as possible, so that 
the roots may overlap each other, and that a 
great number of plants may occupy a very small 
space. 

Where space is not an objoot it is not abso¬ 
lutely indispensable that the plants should be 
placed so close together; nevertheless, this 
arrangement has one great advantage—viz., 
that as the roots are quite uncovered (any soil 
placed over them would be fatal to the opera¬ 
tion), the closer they are placed together the 
denser is the network they form, and, in con¬ 
sequence, the more easily do they retain mois¬ 
ture. Another advantage of this close arrange¬ 
ment is that the space to bo heated being 
smaller, there is less loss of heat, which may then 
be more easily kept up, and at less expense. The 
plants being now placed in position, the stems 
and branches should be slightly watered, but 
not the terminal shoots. The house should be 
then closely shut up, and the glass covered in 
such a way as to completely exclude the light, 
so that the plants may be kept in continual 
darkness. Heating should then commence, the 
temperature being raised to 78°Fahr., at which 
Jt should be maintained night and day until 
the flowers arc gathered. During the whole 
period of forcing, gentle watering should be fre¬ 
quently given-several times a day, if necessary 
—m order to keep up a constant humidity in 
the atmosphere ; and when the flowers are 
coming into bud, arrangements must be made 
so as to introduce air without admitting any 
1‘ght and without allowing the temperature to 
fall below ,8 J *ahr„ this being absolutely ncces- 
aary to success. 3 

All that now remains is the gathering of the 
flowers, which, as well as all other operations in 
the house, should be done by the light of a 
lantern, and this should be extinguished as soon 
as the work is over. In this way, and in this 
way only, is it possible to obtain the charming 
pure white Lilac as it is produced by the best 
Parisian growers. It is waste of time and labour 
to force the varieties of Lilac which have natu- 
raily white flowers, as they produce few flowers, 
and the bunches are small and unshapely. In 
order to have flowers to cutin succession through¬ 
out the winter, the operation of forcing 
should be -- • » - - - ° 


the pleasure ground. The Lilac do Marly iB 
ono of tho kinds alluded to. W. M. 


HELIOTROPES. 

The Heliotrope, or Cherry Pic, as it is locally 
called, is one of the sweetest of flowers, and has 
long held a high position, both as a pot plant 
for conservatory decoration, and also for bedding 
purposes. It is propagated from cuttings put 
in in August or September, aud again in 
spring. For all ordinary purposes spring-struck 
cuttings are the best, especially where there 
is restricted accommodation for wintering 
the plants. If some good specimens were 
wanted for growing in pots, then the cuttings 
should be taken in July or August, choosing for 
the purpose the top shoots of some of the most 
luxuriant plants. Insert a few round the sides 
of a 5-in. or 6 in. pot, and place them in a frame 
aud shade them from the sun. The cuttings 
soon make roots, and to make vigorous growth 
they should then be potted off singly into 4-in. 
pots, using a compost of light, fibry loam, sand, 
and well decomposed manure. As the plants 
fill tho pots with roots they must be shifted 
into larger-sized ones, in which they can remain 
during winter; and when they have received 
this last shift, the plants may be placed out of 
doors to ripen their growth and harden their 
wood previous to wintering them. They should 
be placed on a dry shelf near the glass in a 
greenhouse, where they will be out of the reach 
of frost, and receive just enough water to keep 
them alive. In the spring when young growth 


the operation of _ 

, „ . , . repeated every eight or fifteen 

days, taking the number of plants required, 
and treating them as before directed, re¬ 
membering that it takes from a month to 
eix weeks forcing to bring these shrubs into 
full flower. Plants destined for late forcing 
need not be removed from the nuisery until 
oeptember or October, but in all other respects 
they are to be treated in the same manner as 
those taken up in August. 

W ith respoct to the plants which have been 
taken up, and await their turn for forcing, 
it will be well, in very frosty weather, to cover 
their roots with straw or leaves ; but this will 
not be necessary, if, as we have directed, the 
plants have been placed at the north side of a 
wall and sheltered from the sun. We may here 
remark that plants that have been once forced 
in this way become completely exhausted, and 
are afterwards good for nothing except to be 
used as fire-wood. Lastly, these plants should 
never be forced in a house, of which the frame¬ 
work is of iron, as the rusty drip from the roof 
is sure to fall on and spoil the flowers. There 
can be no doubt that the production of this 
charming winter flower is as practicable here as 
m Paris. In connection with this subject, it 
may be well again to call attention to the 
menta of the rather numerous varieties of the 
■Lidao. They are great improvements on the 
l yp«» and when well grown, most effective in 



Large-flowered Heliotrope (Ilelilropium peruvlanurn). 


begins to appear, the plants should be turned 
out of the pots — the soil slightly shaken 
out and any worms removed — and repot¬ 
ted into fresh soil of a character like that 
recommended above, and the branches should 
bo shortened back, so as to encourage 
them to form nice, bushy plants. In the 
month of May give another shift, according 
to the size of the plants and requirements of 
the roots, and thus fine specimens will be 
formed that will bloom in the conservatory for 
many months, and, if well managed, yield 
flowers through a great part of the winter. 
Another mode of propagating is to lift a few 
plants from the beds in the open ground in 
September, pot them, and winter them in a 
temperature of 45° to 50° if possible, and then 
put them into a warmer place early in spring, 
where they will break into a profuse growth 
and supply plenty of cuttings, that can 
struck in the same way as Verbenas and 
Petunias, potted on, and made to crow rapidly 
and vigorously. When bedded out the Helio- 
trope should be planted in a good soil enriched 
with rotten manure. The following varieties can 
be well recommended : Etoile de Marseille, pale, 
very large, and fine ; Jaune Dumesne, dark 
very good, and striking ; Jean Amour, delicate 
in colour ; Mona. Cassanave, purple, very fine • 
Mrs. Lewington, shaded purple, a fine bedding 
variety; Souvenir de Leopold I., light lavender- 
lilac, very dwarf, and free ; and the subject of 
our illustration, peruvianum. 


5525.— British. Ferns not thriving.— 
Either drainage is defective or the plants have 
been kept too close. When the soil gets water- 
logged the fronds are apt to turn brown in the 


manner described. We would turn the plants 
out aud examine the drainage. If this should 
appear defective, replace in a clean pot of tho 
same size. We think, however, that the main 
cause of the Ferns not doiDg well is owing to 
their being kept under glass. They should be 
grown in tho open air from the time they start 
into growth, choosing for them a shady, cool 
situation, and merely wintering them in a 
frame. Want of moisture at the roots and too 
dry an atmosphere will also cause the fronds 
to go bad. Give good drainage, keep the soil 
from getting dry, but do not water heavily un¬ 
less the pots are quite full of roots.—J. C. B. 

5533.— Propagating Begonias.— It is 
too late now to think of propagating these ; not 
but what they will strike freely enough, but 
they have not time to tuber before winter over¬ 
takes them. The beat time to make cuttings 
is from June to August, but the earlier the 
better. When the plants Btart in the spring, 
they should be shaken out of the old soil and 
replaced in the same pots,or even in a size smaller, 
a pot large enough to contain the roots be¬ 
ing all sufficient. When established therein, 
shift into a size larger, which will induce free 
growth, and consequently the formation of 
healthy cuttings. When the shoots are some 
G in. long, take them off, and with three joints, 
and insert them in sandy peat, and place in a 
close frame. When well-rooted, pot off into 
small pots, and they will make good plants by 
the autumn.—J. C. 

5520. — Tropseolums for winter 
bloom.—We should not advise the employ¬ 
ment of seedling plants for winter flowering, 
as they do not always come true to character, 
and grow away more to leaf than plants 
raised from cuttings. To get a good show of 
bloom in winter, cuttiDgs should be put in in 
the spring, and the young plants grown along 
freely through the summer, so that by the 
autumn they are well established in 8-in. pots. 
During the winter months rive frequent water¬ 
ings with liquid manure. If young plants are 
procured at once they will yield some bloom 
for the winter, and if well looked after they 
will make a grand show during the early 
spring months. Good kinds consist of Ball tf 
Fire, Vesuvius, Triompho de Hy5res, and 
Triomphe do Gand.—J. C. 

5468.— Nertera depressa— This little 
alpine loves moisture both at the roots and 
atmoepherical. During the winter months a 
cool or cold greenhouse or frame, or cool 
apartment suits it best, although in the matter 
of temperature it is of an accommodating nature, 
and will thrive very well in a warm structure. 
The best way to treat it in order to obtain well- 
berried specimens is to pull the plants to pieces 
in March or early in April, and dibble the pieces 
closely together in a well-drained pot or pan in 
a compost of sandy loam and leaf-mould. Place 
in a warm corner of the structure, and keep the 
soil just nicely moist, avoiding heavy waterings. 
Screen from hot sun, sprinkling frequently 
overhead on warm days. About the middle of 
June place in a shady, sheltered situation in the 
open air, watering freely in hot weather, and 
returning to the greenhouse about the middle of 
September.—J. C. 

5486.—Fuchsias losing their leaves. 

—Fuchsias seldom do well in a room where 
there is fire or gas ; complaints that the leaves 
and flowers fall are then common. It is just 
possible that in your case the few hours of 
lighted gas does the mischief. Move the plants 
to another room if possible, though if not con¬ 
venient they will take no harm if lifted into the 
open air at night. When plants show signs of 
sickness it is a common rule to saturate them 
with water in the belief that they need it, 
whereas it does but tend to precipitate death. 

5467. —Tree Carnations. — These are 
generally considered as hardy, but where the 
soil is naturally heavy and ill-drained they are 
apt to go off when heavy rains are succeeded 
by hard frosts. Where the natural staple is 
close and moisture-holding, we would counsel 
that the plants be protected in severe weather 
with a little litter, such as Bracken.—J. C. 

5519.—Gloxinias, Tacsonia, Glory- 
Pea, and Nicotiana. — These may all be 
grown in a frost-proof structure, but the Gloxi¬ 
nias must be wintered in a somewhat higher 
temperature. The best way will be to shake 
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them oat in October and store them away in 
sand together in a box, and keep the same m a 
warm room until April, when they should be 
potted again.—C. B. 

5544. — Seedling Geraniums. —To make 
Geraniums bloom in winter, they must get an 
even temperature of 55° by day and not less 
than 45° by night; with less warmth than this 
the buds do not expand, they damp off. Perfect 
success can, however, scarcely be attained by 
means of seedlings.. There are certain kinds 
that flower well in winter, and these only should 
be grown for the purpose.—J. C. B. 

6466.— Propagating Leucopbyton Brownl — 
Take off the cuttings anywhere during the summer and 
early autumn months, and insert them in sandy soil and 
keep them in a close frame until rooted, keeping them 
haded from sun.—J. C. B. 

6470.—Ardisias —We cannot hold out any hope of 
your succeeding with these in a cool house. They like 
strong heat and moisture when growing, and an average 
temperature of 60* in the winter. Want of heat is the 
cause of the plant not doing.—C. 

5469.— Bplphyllume dropping their buds. — 
This is caused by want of warmth. These plants demand 

{ winter temperature of 50° to expand their blooms and 
eep them in health. We would winter them in a warm 
room, if no heated structure exists. An ordinary green¬ 
house in summer suits them very well.—J. C. B. 

6697.— Double Petunias.—Neptune, Antagonist, 
Minnie Evans, Mount Tycho, and Labyrinth.—C. 


THH COMING WHISK'S WORK. 

MetrmUJrom a Garden Diary September 5 to 10. 

Potting a few more Bouvardlas. Cutting out Brier 
suckers Putting in cuttings of Pelargonium Mangles! 
an i Mrs. Pollock. Potting Roman Hyacinths. Look- 
i ig over Pelargoniums In boxes and picking off decayed 
leaves and flowers. Looking over Strawberries and pull¬ 
ing off all runners and decayed leaves. Gathering 
King of the Pippins. Warner’s King, and Reinette du 
Canada Apples, and Benrrd d’Atnaulls Pears for dessert. 
Tying and stopping Melons. Gathering Marie Louise Pears 
for dessert, watering Vine border in late house. Cutting 
out shoots and leaves of Fin to admit light and air. Thin¬ 
ning Turnips sown for whiter use. Sowing main crop of 
Prickly Spinach. Gathering Scarlet Runners, Radish 
pods, Onions, Ac., for pickling. Sowing Mustard and 
Cress. Cultivating ground preparatory to planting 
winter Lettuce. Earthing up Celery. Sowing Wood's 
Early Frame Radish in prepared frame. Turning Onions 
On beds to dry. Storing Onions away in chamber for 
winter. Cutting off stems of Globe Artichoke and hoe¬ 
ing and olearing ground about them. Sprinkling a little 
lime over Onion beds and cultivating ready for planting 
Cabbages 

Flower Garden. 

Roses, especially Perpetual sorts, will now be 
flowering freely; it is not, however, always 
safe to trust wholly to these, for the autumn 
display, as kinds not classed as Perpetuals, are 
often really more entitled to that distinction 
than those that are catalogued as such. Some 
of the Bourbons and Noisettes are far more 
floriferous, and open in better form and colour in 
the autumn than in June, more especially suoh 
kinds as Souvenir de la Malmaison, Triomphe 
do Rennes, Cdline Forestier, Ac. j these are al¬ 
ways exquisite at this time of the year. Where 
these are planted in quantity it is a good plan to 
plant a few bulbs of scarlet Gladioli amongst 
them, as they succeed well together, and the 
brilliant spikes of the Gladioli contrast well 
with the light coloured Roses. If planted as 
dwarfs on their own roots, peg down the 
Strongest annual shoots for next year's display, 
out out any decayed wood and keep the beds 
dean and trim; any shoots that are not re¬ 
quired for next years flowering may be cut off 
and made into cuttings, which, if inserted in a 
shady border and kept moist, should makegood 
plants for potting in twdve month's time. 

Continue to push forward the propagation of 
all kinds of bedding plants for next year's dis¬ 
play. All kinds of nearly hardy plants that 
merely require the protection of a cold pit 
ahould be got in early, so as to be well-rooted 
before winter. Santolina incant* a beautiful 
filver-grey foliaged plant, is exquisite for lines 
or divisions. Calceolarias of the yellow and 
dark bedding kinds we generally leave until 
about the last, as, unlike many other plants 
that are wintered in cold frames, they are liable 
to get overgrown if put in too soon. We find 
the first week in Ootober a good time for putting 
in our main supply of these. Flower beds will 
now require frequently looking over, as in ad¬ 
dition to taking off outtings, decaying blooms 
ahould be regularly removed, and superabundant 

S owths kept within bounds; the ties, too, of 
is foliaged plants will need attention, as the 
plants are now getting very heavy, and sudden 


gusts of wind try the ties very much. Gladioli 
will need careful staking and tying, as they are 
especially liable to be broken down if not 
supported. 

Amongst hardy plants Sedum spectabile is now 
making a grand display; it grows freely in any 
soil or situation, but comes brightest coloured in 
a hot, dry position where little else will grow. 
It is a good plant for rookeries or rootwork, and 
it makes a fine centre for small succulent beds. 
Now is a good time to increase all kinds of suc¬ 
culent plants; many make good plants from 
single leaves if taken off with the bud at the 
base. Echeveria metallica may be readily in¬ 
creased by cutting the flowering shoots into 
lengths as cuttings and inserting them in boxes 
like Pelargoniums ; they quickly develop roots, 
and during the following season form several 
crowns on each stem, which, if taken off and 
potted, make good plants for edgings. 

Climbing plants, such as Tropaeolums, used 
for screens, will now be very gay, but all such 
rapid-growing plants need constant attention in 
the way of regulating their growths, or they be¬ 
come matted together and break down with the 
first storm. Training of all kinds should be 
done early or as the plants progress in growth, 
when they quickly outgrow all appearances of 
formality. Clematises nave lately been very 
gay; we find them to look best in the shape of 
masses of colour peeping out from the abundant 
foliage of Wistarias, Magnolias, Ac., and by 
mixing deciduous and evergreen climbers together 
one gets a succession of bloom, and the bare look 
of walls, Ac., so objectionable in winter, where 
only deciduous subjects are employed, is thus 
avoided. Tie in the long shoots of Banksian and 
other wall Roses, and cut away all weakly, ex¬ 
hausted flowering wood of last year’s growth. 
Most of this class of Roses are not only more 
floriferous, but the flowers are much finer when 
trained on the extension system, merely cutting 
out all old wood as soon as flowering is over to 
make room for the young wood of the ourrent 
year's growth being laid in. 

Glasshouses. 

An early lot of Tritoniae, Ixiae, and Sparaxis 
should now be potted up, to be succeeded by 
another batch, which should be potted in six 
weeks' time ; use a good sandy, fibrous loam, en¬ 
riched with old cow manure, for these bulbs, 
and put about ten or twelve bulbs in a well- 
drained 6-in. pot; after potting, set them in a 
cold frame and water carefully till they begin 
to grow. As soon as the stock of Belladonna 
ana Guernsey Lilies can be obtained, they should 
at once be potted and lightly watered, placing 
them in an intermediate temperature, in order 
to bring up the flower-spikes as quickly as pos¬ 
sible. The earliest batch of Azalea amoena, A. 
Caldwelli, A. Borsig, A. Pauline Mardner, A. 
narcissi flora, and A. indies alba, that have set 
their buds'and are fast swelling them, should be 
housed to prevent them from receiving any 
cheek daring sudden changes of weather. It 
will now be advisable to ^et all the hard-wooded 
plants cleaned and put m order ready for re¬ 
moval into the houses should a sudden change 
of weather ocour. If this be done the plants j 
will be ready for removal as Boon as the autumn 
rains commence. Any tying of specimen plants 
may now be done, as there is now no danger of 
the plants breaking out anew from the bending 
of the shoots into the required positions. A few 
of the earliest Bouvardlas that are set with 
bloom should be introduced into an intermediate 
temperature and a genial atmosphere. Feed them 
liberally with liquid manure at the root to keep 
them in flowering condition as long as possible. 
The various structures intended for the forcing 
and storage of plants during winter should now 
receive a thorough cleansing to clear the glass 
and free the woodwork from filth of all kinds. 

Cinerarias and Primulas.— Attend well 
to these, as their pots will now be getting full of 
roots, in which ease any deficiency in the way 
of water will so far injure them as to cause the 
loss of their lower leaves, and when that hap¬ 
pens, however well flowered they may be, they 
| lose half their beauty. Let the plants be looked 
over every ten days in order to see that aphides 
do not get a lodgment on them, or a like loss 
of leaves will be the result. If the plants be 
fumigated to destroy aphides it should be done 
lightly, or the foliage will be liable to get injured. 
The safest oouree is to watch closely, and imme¬ 
diately a plant is affected with either aphides 
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or thrips to dip it in Tobacco water, a supply 
of which, ready for use, should always be at band 
in every garden, large or small, especially dur¬ 
ing summer, when these insects come to life so 
quickly. Primulas intended for flowering in 
spring should now be shifted into their bloom¬ 
ing pots, which should be 6-in. ones ; pots of 
this Bize, with the aid of manure water, will be 
found large enough for fast-growing soft-wooded 
plants. Primulas like a compost consisting of 
good fresh loam, with one-sixth leaf-mould, and 
a little sand. Press the soil firmly in the pots, 
letting it come well up to the base of the under 
leaves, so as to keep the plants secure in their 
places without rocking about, as they do when 
not potted low enough. 

Window Plants.—The Ivy-leaved Pelar¬ 
goniums are the best of all for window plants; 
to display them to advantage, pick off seeds 
and decaying leaves. Tropaeolums, Balsams, 
and Asters are now very pretty in windows, as 
are also some plants of Tagetes and African 
Marigolds. Give plenty of water to plants of 
Creeping Jenny, and permit the shoots of the 
Virginian Creeper to droop in graceful festoons. 
Introduce a few Cockscombs, yellow Calceo¬ 
larias, Grasses, and any other miscellaneous plants 
obtainable. Indeed, a very pretty ornaments^ 
tion in the window is the Japanese Maize grown 
in pots. Mesembryanthemums, too, are very 
useful for a dry position, and Gaz&nia splendent 
for a sunny one. The various small-leaved 
Ivies, too, should not be forgotten; they are 
useful for suspended baskets, screens, or for 
spreading over balconies, and they grow and thrive 
under even adverse circumstances. Ferns and 
Selaginellas are also, as everybody knows, 
excellent for windows, especially those facing 
the north or east; and for windows facing the 
brightest sunshine, Acacia lophantha, and other 
kinds of Acacia, some sorts of Asparagus, Con¬ 
volvulus mauritanicus, Grasses, and other plants 
of that sort are suitable. 

Fruit. 

Vines —Examine the inside borders of IsAs 
Vineries, and see that the soil is not too dry 
before the Grapes become nearly ripe. Where 
such is the case, lose no time in giving sufficient 
water to mature the crop, and also to keep the 
soil moist enough to prevent the fruit from 
shrivelling during winter. Every favourable 
opportunity must be taken advantage of to push 
on very late. Grapes this month. Late Grapes 
are better flavoured when thoroughly ripe 
by the end of September than later, and 
they are not so liable to damp throughout 
the winter when in this state as when only 
partially ripe. Gros Colmar is in many in¬ 
stances a bad kind to colour, but it often eats 
well when tinted with green. No anxiety 
need be felt about the colouring of the Black 
Alicante ; it will do so under all circumstances. 
The surface of the bender under Grapes ripe for 
autumn use should now be kept very dry, to 
prevent damping amongst the fruit; and do not 
rake or stir the loose surface-soil, or a great 
deal of dust will rise to rest on and disfigure 
the berries. Keep the ventilators of all 
Vineries in whioh the fruit is all cut wide 
open night and day, so that the fruit may 
become ripe as soon as possible. Do not 
give young Vines planted this season, so muob 
water as they required in the earlier stages of 
their growth. 

The plague of wasps with whioh we are visi¬ 
ted at this season tasks all our ingenuity to con¬ 
trive ways and means for their destruction in order 
to save the fruit. The taking of their nests is 
of course the most effective means of riddance, but 
some of them are very difficult to take, or at 
least to get at, and others to find, and traps 
must therefore be brought into play. A very 
excellent trap, by which we catch thousands in 
a day, is made by placing two hsndlights 
together, the one resting on the other, at the 
apex of the bottom light; smash a bit of the 
glass ; through this j opening the wasps (make 
their way, and have no idea of getting back but 
by going still higher, and of this the upper lid 
of the second haudlight does not allow, oeing in 
good repair, and so they perish. Elevate tile 
trap by a brick at each corner of the handlight, 
and bait with any kind of refuse fruit or sugar. 
Net up choice fruits with fine hexagon netting; 
the wasps are so ravenous that they face au 
kinds of other netting, though put on three or 
four ply thick. For destroying their nests, an 
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«ffective and expeditious plan is to pour coal-tar 
auto them and stop up the holes. 

father early kinds of Apples and Pears as 
noon as the first signs of maturity are visible, 
«ud directly the fruit is off, any trees which are 
{growing too robustly, and which need a check 
to consolidate growth, may be subjected to 
partial root-pruning ; this we do by digging out 
a trench a reasonable distance from the bole, 
according to the size of tree, and severing 
with a sharp knife a few of the thickest roots, 
eegwcially the perpendicular ones. If necessary, 
as is sometimes the case, the other portion of 
the tree can be done another year. As a rule, 
vre find that when root-pruning is done 
•effectively the second or third year after the 
trees are first planted, the fruitful state thereby 
superinduced is sufficient to keep growth in 
•check, thus rendering any further root disturb¬ 
ance unnecessary. Early autumn, as soon as 
the fruit has been gathered, is the best season 
for the operation to be put in praotice in the 
case of all kinds of hardy fruits. 

The planting season is at hand, and note 
should therefore be made of all renewals re- 

uired ; lists should be consulted and varieties 

ecided on, and the trees should be selected 
from the nurseries whilst the foliage is still on 
them that one may tho better judge as to their 
{healthiness. Apricots and Peaches Buffer more 
from autumn droughts than from any other 
•cause, for to this, in a large measure, is 
attributable the falling of the buds when they 
should be unfolding. Keep any late growths 
that the trees may now make persistently 
stopped back, and let all the shoots that are to 
be retained be laid in to the wall at once. Keep 
runners off Strawberries, and the plots weeded 
and mulched ; the latter is necessary to prevent 
fftie ground from cracking, to whioh it is liable 
through the firming that is required when the 
plants are put out. New plantations mav still 
be made, though we would now prefer, if 
allowed our own way, to pnt the plants in 
nursery beds, and plant them out finally in 
February or March. 

Vegetables. 

Unless where a deficiency of winter vege¬ 
tables has been put in, and there are good 
strong plants at hand of Kale or Coleworts, it 
is not advisable to plant more of the ground 
that becomes vacant after this, as the time 
intervening before the growing season is over is 
not sufficient to admit of these late-planted 
crops attaining a useful size, and they seriously 
interfere with the preparation of the ground 
for another year without making any adequate 
return. 

Let all haulm of Peas, French and Broad 
Beans, or Lettuces that have run to seed, or 
anything of a similar description, as soon as 
they have ceased to bear, or to be of further 
use on the ground, be at once removed. It is a 
mistake to allow anything of this kind to 
remain, for so long as any growth continues, it 
is so much extracted from the soil to no 
purpose. They should therefore be conveyed 
to the refuse-heap as soon as possible. Let all 
d be well hoed as often as weeds make 
appearance. These will not cease to 
spring for some time yet, growing, as they do, 
with a lower temperature than most cultivated 
crops. 

Where salads are in demand, especially in 
the spring, it is well now to sow a little Corn 
Salad and American Cress. These hardy plants 
will stand any amount of frost, and prove use¬ 
ful in the spring. Sow the seeds in rows 1 ft. 
apart; this will give room to use the hoe in 
keeping the ground clean. Thin Turnips as 
they get large enough ; if allowed to remain too 
long they become drawn, which much inter¬ 
feres with their after growth. 


Mildew.—- 1 have often seen oomplainta 
and remarks relative to mildew in the columns 
of Gardening. I, too, have suffered muoh from 
that plague to Vines and Hoses. This has led 
me to observe narrowly my mildewed plants, 
and l will give the readers of Gardening the 
result of my observations, which, extending 
over two years, have at least the merit of 
novelty, inviting them to help me to verify 
them. 1. I have invariably seen cobweb in the 
vicinity of a mildewed punt, and on closer 
examination, have found spider on it—on Vines 


red, on Roses grey spider, in every case spider, 
in some cases so diminutive as to be scarcely 
visible. 2. I have taken a spider of the grey 
species, and, throwing it into water have seen it 
exude therein, in its efforts to get out, a white 
flaky substance very akin to mildew on plants. 
3. Having organised a raid on spider, and 
systematically killed every one I saw, I succeeded 
in freeing my plants from mildew. I begin to 
believe that mildew is the deposit of spider. On 
this assumption it is easy to understand how 
one plant infests others, and how a cutting of a 
mildewed plant is seldom free from mildew. I 
suspect that vegetable oil will eventually be 
found to be the best remedy for mildew.— 
Richd. Batten, Guernsey. 


TEA ROSES. 

No flower enjoys more universal favour than 
the Tea Rose, now that it is emancipated from 
stilts and allowed to grow more naturally on its 
own roots, or budded on some suitable stock 
beneath the level of the soil. The matter of 
“ stock ” is one on whioh gardeners differ widely, 
the truth being, perhaps, that different varieties 
require different stocks, while all in the end, if 
planted in a warm soil, wfll thrive on their 
own roots most satisfactorily. In this way 
they are Becure from even the frost of such a 
bitter winter as the last when mulched with 
leaves or manure. All this is known well 
enough nowadays, as many a garden will testify, 
but there is still a notion abroad that the Tea 
Rose is too tender a thing for everybody to try 
to grow, and it is just this notion that should 
be combatted. 

Hardiness of Tea Hoses.— There are 
no doubt Borne varieties that are tender, notably 
the Nipbetos, so largely grown for the London 
flower market; but it is the exception, not the 
rule, to find a Tea Rose that will not thrive in 
any ordinary soil if it have a southern exposure 
and plenty of air and sunlight. Strong westerly 
wiads, so prejudicial to tne well-being of the 
Hybrid Perpetual, are far less injurious to the 
Tea Rose, that requiries the fullest blaze of our 
northern sun, with plenty of air circulating 
round it to consolidate its growth. Low, ding¬ 
ing damp is the one thing that it cannot Btana, 
and that is the only thing to dread ; indeed, 
where that oannot be avoided it is almost a pity 
to try to grow the Tea Rose, as then rotten 
flower-buds and frost-bitten growths will inevit¬ 
ably ensue. Happily, such gardens are few and far 
between, so we need not trouble about that any 
more, and merely remember that over-shelter 
is more prejudicial to the Tea Rose than to the 
Hybrid Perpetual if there be protection fiom 
the north. Where many people have failed is < 
at the very outset; they have planted a bed of 
young Tea Roses that have been grown on 
quickly in heat and shade by the nurseryman 
who has raised them, or the plants are bo small 
and puny, that it is a wonder any survive the 
first check, whether planted in August or 
wintered in a frame ana planted out in spring, 
as is usually done. It is very disheartening 
thus to plant a bed, and then reap little but 
failure from it for a year or two, until those 
that have survived the vicissitudes of the first 
season make up their minds whether they will 
thrive or die, and in consequence there are many 
who refuse to try to grow this most charming 
of flowers. Happily, there is a simple remedy 
for this in the hands of all who possess an airy 
greenhouse, whether it be heated or no, and 
what is still more pleasant is, that in the matter 
of the Tea Rose one may *' eat one’s cake and 
yet have it to enjoy ! ” 

Tea Roses planted out after flower¬ 
ing Indoors.— Having myself often suffered 
from deaths and puny starveling growths among 
the newly planted Tea Roses, whether they had 
been planted in early autumn or in spring, I 
determined at last to try another plan, more 
particularly as I knew I should be away in the 
end of June and early July, when my pets 
should first show themselves in something like 
beauty. On receiving the Tea Roses in autumn, 
those that required it were potted, and all plaeed 
in a cold but light house, where air was ad¬ 
mitted at all times when the thermometer was! 
up to 40°. Here they stayed until they flowered 
in the end of April, and the growth they made 
under these conditions was a oontrast indeed to 
the drawn-up, spindly growth they showed on 
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arriving. The foliage was firm and glossy and 
the flowers brilliant in colour. Now comes my 
experiment, which with me has been so success¬ 
ful, that I shall always repeat it in the future. 
Directly the flowers had faded, I planted out 
all my Tea Roses in a sunny bed prepared for 
them under a south wall. In the teeth of the 
bitter east winds and occasional frosts of spring 
these Roses were planted out on May 1, merely 
shortening back any soft growing shoot. To my 
delight, the firm, fully developed foliage showed 
no signs of suffering in spite of very dry and un- 
genial weather. A good watering was given, of 
oourse, to settle the tied, but no further care or 
protection was given. The Roses made no sign 
of new grow th until the rains in the end of 
June, but then they began to grow with a vigour 
that surprised as well as pleased us, and the 
profusion and beauty of the fiowerB have since 
been really remarkable. By winter the growth 
is so strong and fully ripened that their future 
is assured ; the plants are as big and as sturdy 
as if they had been planted three years instead 
of eight months, and among fifty plants there 
is not one death or one that is unhealthy. Be¬ 
ing now so thoroughly established, they will 
have strength to recover, be the winter ever so 
severe or the spring so unkind, a striking con¬ 
trast to those that had been planted previously 
in March and in August, as is so often recom¬ 
mended. Another recommendation of this plan 

is, that Beeing in April what the new Roses are 
like, one can propagate by budding or by cut¬ 
tings early in the season, and obtain for oneself 
by autumn some sturdy small plants that may 
be treated in the same way another spring if 
necessary. The very strong growing kinds, 
such as Marshal Niel, climbing Devoniensis, 
and the like, do not lend themselves to this 
treatment, but there are few places indeed in 
England where they do not require the protec¬ 
tion of a wall, to which their long growths must 
be nailed ; they are not so suitable for a bed 
such as I desoribe unless there is a high wall 
on the north side for them to be trained over 

it. E. H. W. 


5482.— Roses under Vines.—Rosea do 
not succeed very well thus placed. They like 
full light throughout the growing period. The 
only way to obtain anything like success would 
be to stop the Vine at about 2 ft. from the top 
of the house, which would allow of the Roses 
getting a fair share of light. We would, how¬ 
ever, much rather plant Camellias on the back 
wall; they like the partial shade of the Vine 
foliage.—J. C. 


HERBACEOUS BORDERS AND BEDDING 
OUT. 

The desolate appearance “P. M. F.” (August 
20, p. 296) complains of is wholly owing to 
an injudicious selection of plants. Where are 
the Hollyhocks, Pentstemons, CEnotheras, 
Antirrhinums, early Phloxes, and Gladioli, 
not to mention newer introductions ? and 
where are the hardy, half-hardy, and tender 
annuals, which should now be in full beauty, 
such as Coreopsis, Anagallis, Calandrinia, 
Balsams, Stocks, Asters, Marigolds, Phlox 
Drummondi, Portulaoas, Zinnias, Indian Pinks, 
Dianthus Heddewigi, Helichrysums, &o., Ac., 
and the grand old Prince’s Feather, and Love- 
lies-bleeding ? and why should Canterbury 
Bells, Sweet Williams, and similar things not ba 
removed as soon as their beauty is over, and 
their plaoes filled with Geraniums, Petunias, 
Fuchsias, and other bedding plants plunged 
in pots? 

The objection to Geraniums and other bed¬ 
ding plants, from a decorative point of view, is 
not to their use in gardens during the summer 
months, but to their use as masses of flat and 
staring colour in stiff and formal beds, cut out 
on Grass turf, and planted in lines and patterns, 
an objection which would apply equally were 
the plants used hardy. 

The main objections to the bedding system 
are : first, that it is utterly tasteless, tawdry, 
and vulgar, an attempt in fact to bring down the 
beauty of vegetable life to the level of a device 
in coloured lamps, or a display of fireworks ; 
second, that to carry it out properly it re¬ 
quires expensive appliances and a quantity of 
wholly unintellectual and mere routine work, 
and all to accomplish a result which could be 
very successfully imitated by filling the beds 
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with short sticks with pieces of variously-col¬ 
oured rags attached to them; and third, 
that for the sake of this mere patching over 
of the garden with bits and dabs of 
bright colour during the summer months, 
thousands of beautiful hardy plants have been 
so wholly forgotton and neglected as almost to 
have dropped out of cultivation. 

One can almost count on one’s fingers the 
plants used for bedding, and yet for these the 
whole floral world, with its myriads of variously- 
coloured blossoms, at one time ran thedaagerof 
becoming unknown, with the exception of those 
plants requiring cultivation under glass. Even 
although a herbaceous border became utterly 
flowerless in a hot July and August, it would 
still have the advantage of the bedding system 
in floral beauty, for although there is Buch a 
thing as spring bedding, it seems rarely to be 
attempted in tne humbler class of gardens, and 
in most seasons the beds are filled too late to 
flower well in spring, and not unfrequently have 
to be dug up to make room for the summer 
bedders while at their best, whereas a well-filled 
hardy border has by the middle of Jane (the 
earliest date at which the bedding plants begin 
to make a show) already been in full blaze for 
three months, with a succession of flowers of 
every shade of colour and variety of form, and 
the majority of which have the additional charm 
of delightful perfume, a quality which bedding 
plants do not possess. 

Jn mild winters when the utmost frost is 
3 J or 4°, and there are many such in the south 
of England, a herbaceous border will present 
some flowers even in the depth of winter, and 
the first breath of spring will bring a dozen 
different plants into bloom. If the borders 
are sufficiently extensive and arranged with 
sheltered nooks, which the cutting north-eastere 
cannot reach, plenty of flowers can be had in 
blossom from February until the end of 
November.—J I). 

- May I be allowed to suggest that 

“ P. M. F. overlooks the lesson taught by his 
facts ? If his Geraniums and Calceolarias had 
been judiciously planted here and there in his 
herbaceous border, their true value would have 
been brought out by the late hot and dry 
wea' her, and he would have avoided the disap¬ 
pointment of seeing one portion of his garden 
a blaze of unrelieved colour and the other a 
desolate wilderness. In my small domain I 
find Geraniums simply invaluable for filling np 
g-»ps after the bulbs are over. I have no glass, 
and no reserve bed. Many bulbs will not bear 
taking up every year, and all suffer, if dis¬ 
turbed before the leaves have died dowu; a few 
Geraniums of the beat and fresh flowering 
kinds (e.y.. Wellington, Pretender, Figaro, 
Vesuvius, E. J. Low, and Happy Thought) 
put in close to the fading bulbs, fill their 
places and shine out like jewels on the green 
background, and in such a situation their own 
beauty is far better appreciated than where 
they form a mass.— Junta. 

-1 am much interested in the cultivation of 

herbaceous plants, and read with pleasure the 
remarks on them which appear from time to 
time in Gardening Illustrated. My ex¬ 
perience as to their past beauty is similar to that 
of "P. M. F.,” but, unlike him, I have no reason 
to complain of present paucity of bloom. I have 
now in great beau tv Lilium longiflorum, Tiger 
Lily, White Musk Mallow, various double 
Potentillas, Matricaria, crimson and white 
Cloves, Picotees in great clumps, Gaillardia, 
Statice, Mule Pinks, Fentstemons, Fuchsia 
Riccartoni, Delphinium formosum, Campanulas, 
and Canterbury Bells. The last are now bloom¬ 
ing for the second time, as I cut off all the 
dead flowers. In annuals, which I perceive 
“ P. M. F.’ also grows, I have' now in flower— 
Unum rubrum, Vicariaa in various colours, 
Sweet Peas very fine, except Mauve Queen, 
which is not a good colour hue; Chrysanthe¬ 
mum Burridgeanum, Coreopsis, Godetia Lady 
Albemarle, Asters, especially bouquet Asters, 
Stocks, Love-lies-bleeding, Dianthus Hedde- 
wigi, Ac. I may add I sow such annuals as 
Vicarias, Linum, Ac., over and around Tulips 
and Narcissus (the two latter I leave in the 
ground) about May or the end of April. The 
only fault I have is white predominates rather 
too much. This arises from Gladiolus Brench- 
leyensis being in most cases with me a failure, 
and in all oases late, and the abundant bloom 
of Picotees. —Darlington* I 


Pansies and Violas.— All these plants 
are now just ready for division and propagation, 
as the recent rains have brought up a dense 
growth of young shoots from their base. The 
best method to secure a large increase of stock 
is to lift the plants, cut away all the old bloom¬ 
ing growth, then pull the plants in pieces, and, 
having prepared a bed of soil 4 ft. in width, 
lay a thick plank on either side, and another 
across the bed and resting upon these. Then 
dibble in lines the small rooted pieces, and 
these will grow into fine, robust plants daring 
the winter.—D. 

Saving old bedding Pelargoniums 
—It is comparatively seldom that anyone saves 
old Pelargoniums for another year; new sorts 
and variegated kinds are, however, often worth 

S reserving. We have tried various ways of 

oing this, one of the best of which is lifting all 
the plants we are going to save first, cutting 
them close down to the bottom buds, and then 
packing them closely in cutting boxes with a 
little light soil over the roots. They are then 
put in a cool glasshouse or room, and by spring 
every root will be in a growing state, throwing 
out numbers of shoots and making excellent 
dwarf plants for planting again the following 
season.—C. 

The Bdelwei88 (Leontopodium alpinum). 
—This hoary alpine plant grows from 4 ft. to 
8 ft. high on the Alps of Central Europe, and 
has long been cultivated in gardens. Though 
its culture is easy, a good deal of mystery 
surrounds the plant and its flowering, as if that 
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were rare. Anyone, however, who knows any¬ 
thing of the hardy plant collections in the 
country, past and present, knows that its 
culture is not difficult in any way on sandy 
soils even as a border plant, and that it flowers 
annually. It is well worthy of culture, as the 
dense star-like heads of leaves surrounding the 
small yellow inconspicuous flowers are closed 
with a dense white, woolly substance which 
renders it distinct and striking even at a 
distance. In order to keep a good stock of 
flowering plants, the old ones should be divided 
annually or the young ones raised from seeds, 
which, as was stated in last week’s Gardening, 
is not a difficult matter. Seeds in some seasons 
ripen plentifully on home-grown plants. It 
succeeds well either in the rock garden on ex¬ 
posed spots or in an ordinary border, and we 
have seen it grown fairly well in a pot on a 
window sill. 

Planting Crocuses.— Now and onwards 
to the end of November is a good time to make 
plantations of Crocuses. They should be ob¬ 
tained not later than the end of September, and 
when got they should be spread out in a dry, 
cool place till wanted for planting. Bulbs ob¬ 
tained at the end of November or beginning of 
December frequently f«il—they are kept in a 
heated place, and consequently dry up; they 
have to be kept turned over for the purpose of 
picking out any that may hate decayed, when 
the shoots and skins are frequently rubbed off, 
and there is this positive advantage about early 
planting that the sooner the bulbs are in the 
ground the sooner will they begin to make root 
and establish themselves. In planting dig out 
a trench 9 in. in depth and 4 in. in width at 
least; break up the soil at the bottom, and then 
put in 3 in. in depth of a mixture of decayed 


cow manure, leaf-mould, loam, and some finely 
sifted mortar rubbish ; on this put a single line 
of bulbs, with a little rough white sand about 
them, and then cover it with some good loam. 
Deep planting is absolutely necessary, as the 
young bulbs are formed above the old one, 
which decays, and thus the roots are brought 
nearer the surface every year. Another ad- 
vantage in planting deeply is that the bulbs are 
safe from harm when tho surface soil is gently 
forked over in autumn. When the shoots are 
coming through the coil, if it be stirred and 
some good manure added as a top-dressing, the 
plants will derive much benefit from the ap¬ 
plication. _ 


NOTES ON VIOLETS. 

Varieties. —The three principal kinds of 
Violets which are cultivated in gardens are 
Viola odorata, V. tricolor, and V. altaica, and 
from these, especially from the last named, have 
sprung a number of very beautiful varieties. 
There is, however, a fourth kind, originally in¬ 
troduced into our gardens about the end of the 
last century, which is well worth cultivating. It 
is called Viola cucullata. It is unusually pro¬ 
ductive, and bears some resemblance to the com¬ 
mon Violet (V. odorata), but, unfortunately, 
dees not possess its delicate scent. It, how¬ 
ever, flowers much mere freely than any of the 
other kinds, and its tufted foliage and elegant 
variegated leaves make it valuable. The 
Neapolitan Violet for scent and a profuse 
flowering habit, especially for early blossoming, 
is perhaps unequalled. There are beautiful 
double varieties now well worthy of cultivation, 
but they do not open their flowers freely during 
the winter, and, consequently, have little scent, 
but a white kind named Belle de Chatenay is an 
excellent kind. The Czar is a good useful 
kind, well scented, and with long flower-stems, 
which makes it useful for bouquets. Plenty of 
it should be grown out-of-doors, in clumpa of a 
convenient sire, for transferring to 7-in. or 8-in. 
pots in autumn, and forcing in the conservatory 
or any other house with a genial temperature. 
Presuming that the frame and pot plants keep 
up the supply of flowers till late in spring, a 
succession must be looked forward to from the 
outdoor stock. These should consist of the 
Czar, common Russian, Victoria Regina, and 
any other single and double varieties that are 
found to succeed ; and they should be planted 
in south, north, east, and west aspects, in shady 
places, and, in fact, anywhere where they will 
grow. This will ensure an abundant supply of 
flowers till late in the season with very little 
trouble. 

Soil.—The Violet will grow in almost any 
soil, but it shows a ourious partiality to some 
soils and localities. It delights in a somewhat 
rich light soil, yet it must not be too light; too 
much leaf-mould, for instance, it does not care 
for. A compost in which the staple is a stout 
friable loam suits it best. Very heavy soil is 
not unsuitable, but it should be lightened 
with leaf-mould and sand. In light soils well- 
rotted cow manure is an excellent stimulant. It 
is advantageous to have plants also in pots,. as 
they can be used for house decoration 
effectively ; and a few pots set about the con¬ 
servatory always gives am agreeable perfume to 
the house. Pot plants are propagated in the 
same way as the others. The young plants are 

J otted about the end of May or beginning of 
une, or even later, in 4£-in. and 5-in. pots, and 
plunged in the border during the summer, and 
watered and kept clean till October, when they 
should be stowed away in a cold frame, and 
either plunged in ashes or set closely together, 
as a protection to the roots from frost or drought. 
From the frame they may be taken in batches 
as wanted, and pushed into flower in a warm 
greenhouse or pit, always keeping them near 
the glass, and where they can have the benefit 
of ventilation. 

Insects. —The insects which trouble the 
Violet most are green fly and red spider. The 
first is generally tne result of a close, unhealthy 
atmosphere, and is most easily got rid of by 
gentle smokings. Red spider is caused by 
strong sun and by dryness at the roots ; hand- 
dusting with sulphur is the best remedy ; butt 
it is easy to prevent its occurrence by maintain* 
ing a damp atmosphere by syringing the house. 

Propagating. —The Violet is propagated 
exactly like the Strawberry, and, like that 
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5532.—Tulips the seoond year.— All 
that you have to do is to take up your bulbs and 
store them away in a dry place until October, 
and then plant them again whore you wish them 
to bloom. They will, if well cared for, bloom 
quite as well as last season; The offsets should 
be planted separately on good ground.— 


5488.—Carnations not blooming.— 
The Malmaison Carnation belongs to what is 
called the Tree section, most of which bloom in 
the winter. Perhaps all your Carnations are of 
the same section, and they may flower freely 
at Christmas or later. In any case layer some 
of the strongest shoots, or grass, as it is 
termed, at once making a slanting slit with a 
sharp knife in the stem near the soil, and 
then pressing it into a hole made in the soil, 
using some sharp sand to assist rooting. Fix 
the layer in the ground by means of pegs or 
stones. They should be rooted in two months. 
The best soil is good yellow loam, well-rotted 
manure, and sharp white sand.—A. D. 

5487.—Holes in Dahlia leaves.— No 
doubt the holes in the leaves of your Dahlia 
plants are caused by earwigs or woodlice. 
You must make a trap for these on each 
plant by putting on the top of the sticks to 
which the plants are tied small flower-pots 


vigour 


lias a garden and a two or a three-light wooden 
frame may have Violets throughout winter and 
spring. We have a frame for the purpose, in 
which the plants are both grown and flowered, 
it being heated with a 2-in. lead pipe in con¬ 
nection with another house. In such a frame, 
of course, no hot-bed is necessary, as the little 
heat required during cold weather in winter 
can be supplied by the lead pipes. In many 
places, however, the frame will be required 
during summer for other purposes, and the 
Violets must then be grown on a shady border 
and transferred to the frame in September. 
Whichever plan may be adopted, the summer 
culture is the same, and consists in securing 
good runners early in summer bv pegging 


5463. — Daisies deteriorating. — We 
know of no other cause for the deterioration of 
Daisies than their becoming what London mar¬ 
ket growers call soil rich. When such is the 
case, it is absolutely needful to change their 
culture to a very different piece of soil for a 
few years, and then they may be grown again 
on the old ground. When this sickness comes 
on it is rather the plants which suffer than 
the quality of the blooms, and, therefore, we 
find it difficult to account for your Daisies 
reverting back to single flowers. Perhaps the 
best thing would be to destroy the entire stock, 


as much sunshine as possible during the winter 
months. Nothing like forcing should be at¬ 
tempted to get the plants into flower early. A 
mild greenhouse temperature, with gentle 
dewings on bright afternoons, and a little venti¬ 
lation always, is all that is needful to bring well- 

g rown plants into flower by the middle ol 
•ctober. The less the plants are pushed the 
longer they will continue to flower. 


5461.— Autumn flowers. —Anemone ja- 
ponica and its white variety are two of the 
finest of autumn-flowering plants. We would 
also strongly recommend the early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums which come into bloom in 
July and August, and are in full beauty during 
September and October. Hardy Fuchsias, too, 
we recommend, such as Riccartoni and globosa’ 
and to these we would add the florists’ varieties, 
which only require to have the crowns covered 
with some 3 in. or 4 in. of mulch to bring them 
through the winter. Clematis of the Jackmani 
section, and such as Lady Bovill, lanuginosa, Can¬ 
dida, and Viticella rubra grandiflora, all bloom 


Free-flowering Violet (Viola cucullata). 


and get a fresh one from a distance. Perhaps 
the fanlt lies more in the strain than in the soil, 
and the simplest plan is to get a new stock 
altogether.—A. D. 

5522.— Offsets from Narolssus. — We 
doubt if the young offsets will bloom next 
spring. What you have to do is to plant them 
in well enriched soil, so that they make a good 
growth next season; they will then bloom 
grandly the following year.—J. C. 

5514.— Petunias not flowering.— We 

are at a loss to assign a cause for your plants 
not blooming. Petunias have as a rule bloomed 
remarkably well this summer. They like 
plenty of sun and air. When grown in partial 
shade they are apt to run away to leaf.—J. C. 

5472.— Paeonies not blooming.— We 


half filled with Moss. Into this the insects 
will get during the day, when they may be 
killed and the pots replaced. Dahlias will not 
now want syringing, as there is plenty of 
rain, but in hot weather good soakings over¬ 
head could hardly do them narm.—A. D. 

5521. — Moving and cutting back 
Clematis. —Cut back your Prince of Wales 
Clematis to within 3 ft. of the ground at the 
end of October, then lift the one you desire to 
transplant carefully, so as not to injure the one 
which will remain. Prepare a good sized hole, 
not too deep, but deeply worked, and using 
Borne rotten manure. When the root is 
carefully planted add a surface mulching of 
long manure to protect from severe frost. Cut 
the old wood back to within 9 in. of the ground 
early in March, and it will then break up 
strong, and no doubt produce robust growth.— 

^5545. —Clematises failing.— That your 


Clematis plants have done so badly this year 
points to the conclusion that they must have 
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suffered from the hard weather of last January, 
even though partly protected by ashes. We 
should have preferred some long manure about 
the roots. We find that the spring or early 
blooming kinds are hardier than the summer or 
autumn blooming ones (the Jackmani section) 
are, as the former have their wood well ripened 
before the winter comes, whilst the latter ones 
often fail to do so properly. When that is so, 
then it always breaks weakly and is tender. 
Do not cut the plants back till early in March, 
then cut back to within 12 in. of the ground. 
In the late autumn top-dress with long manure 
and see that when the plants break up there 
are no snails eating off the young shoots.—A. D. 

5623.—Sunflowers.— Seed discs of the size 
you mention in the Sunflower, viz., 14 in., are 
very unusual indeed; from 6 in. to 8 in. is 
thought to be a good size. Still, strains aud 
cultivation have much to do with size in this 
respect, and, further, as you have shown, the 
Sunflower is very erratic, varying in the size of 
its flowers from year to year. It is very pos¬ 
sible that the temperature of the early summer has 
much to do with this, as upon the first growth of 
the plant will depend the after results. Possibly, 
also a change of seed is beneficial, and it would 
be a good plan if you could arrange with any 
one living at a distance to exchange seed with 
you yearly, each one saving from his finest 
bloom and only the seed in the outer rings of 
the disc. Although, perhaps not so valuable 
from an economical point of view, yet we much 
prefer as ornamental flowers the double kinds 
when the disc consists of a mass of tiny florets 
or narrow petals. Good blooms of these are very 
showy indeed.—A. D. 

5481. — Clematis Flsmmula from 
seed. —Sow in March in a well-drained pan 
in a compost of sandy loam and leaf-mould. 
Make the surface firm before sowing, cover 
lightly with fine soil, place a pane of glass on 
the pot and stand the same in a frame or 
greenhouse, shading from sun,—C. B. 

5679.—Weeds in Lily of the Valley 
bed. —I am sorry f or * 4 F. C., ” as the weed spoken 
of is the most troublesome to eradicate ; the 
only way is to dig out the soil at least 1 ft. 
deep and burn the whole. I should advise 
him to take all the Lilies np carefully, free 
their roots from the least atom of the weed, and 
replant elsewhere. If this cannot be done, let 
him fill the bed with soil to the depth of 2 ft. 
from a different place. The Bishop’s or Gout 
Weed has such enormous roots that it strangles 
all other plants, and the mischief l goes on j 
when the leaves have decayed and there is ^no 
sign of life above ground.—A. B. T. 

5463.— Daisies deteriorating.— Like every thing 
else, Daisies deteriorate under rough usage. The vroy 
to prevent this is to divide early, plant in good ground, 
and lift carefully with balls for the spring garden. If the 
old plants are divided into single crowns and planted In 
good land, they will produce double flowers.— E. H. 

5461.— Autumn flowers. — Plant the following: 
Anemone japonica, A. j. alba, Aster Amellus bensarabl- 
cos, A Novee-Angliae, Bnpthalmum sail cifoli um, Veronica 
longifolla var. subsessilis, Sedum spectabilis, Lythrum 
roseum superbum, Tritoma grandls, Rudbeckia califor- 
nica, R. Newmanl, Bocconia cordata. Then there are 
Antirrhinums, Phloxes, and Pentstemons in great variety 
in flower now.— E. H. 


FRUIT. 

THE GOOSEBERRY. 

This well-known and most useful fruit is a 
native of the north of Europe. It its wild state 
it bears small round or oval berries, which 
weigh i os. ; but it has been so greatly improved 
by cultivation as to produce fruit Sin. in dia¬ 
meter, and weighing heady 2 oz. Toe plant is 
hardy, although the blossoms and yonng fruit 
are very liable to suffer from late spring frosts. 
It succeeds well, near the level of the sea, in the 
most northern parts of our island, and in Lan¬ 
cashire, Cheshire, and Yorkshire it has been 
most carefully cultivated. Numerous Goose¬ 
berry shows are held in these counties ; the Lan¬ 
cashire weavers especially devote much time 
and skill in bringing the berries to perfection. 
In the south of England the Gooseberry is fre¬ 
quently over-heatea in ripening, unless care is 
taken to plant the trees in a rich and well- 
manured soil, and to prune them in such a’raanner 
as to afford sufficient shade. In America, a few 
varieties of the English sorts, and some of 
American origin, snoooed tolerably well, and 


their growth near large cities is a source of pro¬ 
fit ; but our best kinds fail, as both fruit and 
foliage are liable to be attacked by mildew. 

Propagation by cuttings is the usual mode 
of increase, and is performed in autumn, winter, 
or spring; strong, straight, one-year-old, 
thoroughly-ripened shoots should always be 
chosen. When the bushes are pruned, the wood 
should be selected, and every variety tied up 
and labelled separately. Each bundle must 
then be laid in the ground, with a little soil over 
the lower end, to keep the shoots fresh, until it 
is convenient to put in the cuttings. I prefer 
doing this about the middle or ena of March ; 
if planted out in the winter, they make little or 
no progress. Any spare comer is suitable for 
the cuttings. In making them the bottom end 
must be cut clean through with a sharp knife 
or a pair of pruning-scissors. The buds should 
! be taken out for 6 m. from the base ; the Bpines 
may be left on, as they assist in keeping the cut¬ 
tings firm in the ground. When the buds bave 
been removed for 6 in., 4 in. or5 in. may be 
passed over, and the remainder of the shoot cut 
away ; this leaves the entire cutting 12 in. long. 
The ground having been carefully dug over, the 
plants may be put in in rows 1 ft. apart, 6 in. 
between each punt, and 3 in. of the stem below 
the ground, the soil being firmly pressed round 
each. During the summer, an occasional hoe¬ 
ing is required to keep the ground free from 
weeds. 

Layering long shoots or side branches is a 
quick way of getting a large plant. Soon after 
the bush comes into leaf, the lower branches, 
which it is desired to layer, should have a slice, 
an inoh or two long, taken off their under-side, 
near the part which is most convenient to rest 
on the ground, a strong wooden peg being placed 
over the branch and driven into the ground, so 
as to keep the cut part constantly close to the 
earth. Soil to the depth of 5 in. or 6 in. is then 
putover and around the peg, tooovera few inches 
of the wood. The roots formed from the edges 
of the wood and branches, in the month of May, 
may have taken sufficient hold by autumn 
to be severed from the parent plant. They can 
be planted out any time throughout the winter. 
When the branches are too far from the ground 
to be brought down to it, the soil must be raised 
up to meet the branch. Another method of 
layering is to oover the point of the shoot with 
soil, pressing It firmly enough to prevent its be¬ 
coming displaced ; roots are soon formed at the 
point of the shoots, and a bud immediately 
makes its appearance. This grows in the form 
of a sucker for some time, when side shoots are 
thrown out, and, like the other ones which have 
been layered, they may be cut away and planted 
by them selves when the leaves are shed. Pro¬ 
pagation by suckers is considered objectionable, 
flails plants so obtained are apt to produce sue- 
kadi. In a well-managed plantation there should 
|to ho suckers ; but in the case of scarce Borts, it 
puiy be advisable for the sake of increase. They 
should be planted in autumn, and transplanted 
ear afterwards, on which occasion the roots, 
ilst out of the ground, ought to be closely 
examined and every bud completely removed. 
By a' little care, good plants with clean stems 
m*y be formed ; and, if the shoots and leaves 
are kept healthy and vigorous, the disposition 
to produce suckers will be easily overcome. 

Pruning. —Suooess in Gooseberry culture 
depends much on prunifife, an operation which 
is sadly neglected in many instances. It may 
be performed at any time from November until 
the end of March, or before the bushes come in¬ 
to leaf.' it is desirable to keep the centre of the 
bush well open, and not to allow the shoots to 
cross. A symmetrical form should always be 
preserved; but it should be remembered that 
without a very thorough thinning-out, uo fine 
fruit can be expected. As a general rule, it may 
be safely said that one«half of the head, includ¬ 
ing old and yonng branches (more especially the 
former, as the young wood bears the finest fruit) 
should be taken out, leaving a proper distribu¬ 
tion of shoots throughout the Dush, the head 
being sufficiently thinned to admit the light and 
air freely. The branches should be kept as 
nearly as possible at equal distances, and laterals 
cut back to one eye if weak, or two or three if 
strong. Shoots which start up with greater 
vigour than the generality ought to be stopped 
in summer, unless they are likely to be wanted 
to fill up a vacancy. When there is an equal 


degree of vigour in the respective branches, ike 
tree will be more healthy tb&n if some were 
allowed to be too weak, in consequence of others 
becoming too strong, and the fruit will also be 
finer flavoured. 

Planting and general culture.—Hie 
Gooseberry is not very particular as to soil or 
position ; it, however, succeeds best in deep rich 
soil. Previous to plantiog, the ground must be 
trenched to the depth of 2 ft., a layer of strong 
manure being placed at the bottom of each trench, 
and a quantity mixed in with the soil nearer the 
surface. As soon as the plants are becoming 
crowded in the propagating rows, they should 
be lifted and placed in the prepared ground. 
The planting had better be done in quincunx 
form ; and if the distance between the rows he 
6 ft., that of the plants in the row will require 
to be 5 ft. 2£ in. These are good medium dis¬ 
tances ; but in rich soil they may be increased, 
and in poor ground diminished. There will be 
a spare piece of ground between each row for 
some time ; and, until this space is filled up, a 
row of Cabbages, Cauliflowers, or any other 
vegetable may be planted between each row. 
The fruit is best flavoured from an open situa¬ 
tion ; but it must be remembered that a 
liberal top-dressing of cow or other manure 
should be forked in about the roots every year 
when pruning is performed. In small gardens 
it is better to plant a low of Gooseberry bushes 
round eaoh plot, and other fruit trees can be 
mixed here and there amongst them. In a cot¬ 
tage garden, a row of bushes may be planted on 
each side of the email walks. In some places, 
they are grown as pyramids, or trained against 
walls and trellises ; but I never saw them more 
successful than as dwarf bushes. 

Varieties.— The varieties in cultivation are 
very numerous, and most of them have some 
valuable peculiarity to recommend them. Many, 
however, are scarcely worth growing for gene¬ 
ral use. The principal thing in forming a planta¬ 
tion, of whatever size it may be, is to select 
kinds which come in one after the other in suc¬ 
cession. There is very little difference in the 
periods of ripening ; but, in order to extend the 
season, the late sorts should be planted in the 
more shaded parts of the garden. The follow¬ 
ing kinds are the most suitable for cultivation 
as regards size and flavour :— 

Reds. —Size.—London, Dan’s Mistake, Clay¬ 
ton, Conquering Hero, Speedwell, Ploughboy. 
Flavour.—Aston, Warrington, Crown Bob, Far¬ 
mer’s Glory, Sportsman, Rifleman, Lancashire 
Lad. 

Greens.—S ize.— Shiner, Thumper, Stock- 
well, Telegraph, Matchless, Green London.— 
Flavour.—Green Gage, Keepsake, Green Walnut, 
Greenwood, Jolly Angler, Rattler. 

Whites. —Size.—Antagonist, Careless, Over¬ 
seer, Snowdrift, King of Trumps, Hero of the 
Nile. Flavour.—Princess Royal, Whitesmith, 
Smiling Beauty, Queen Anne, Royal White, 
Sheba’s Queen. 1 

Yellows. —Size.—Katherina, Drill, L&t'iAl- 
ler, Criterion, Leader, Trumpeter. Flavour. 
—Champagne, Rambullion, Yellow Ball, Yel¬ 
low Sulphur, Cottage Girl, Teazer. 

• Enemies.— There are several sp&fieroT in¬ 
sects which are very destructive to the Goose¬ 
berry. The Magpie Moth (Abraxas groom- 
l&riata) deposits its eggs on the foliage, and 
from them is hatched in September a lightly 
hairy cream-coloured caterpillar, spotted with 
black, and marked with orange along the sides, 
and wbioh forms a loop in walking. It feeds on 
the leaves in antumn and spring, devouring all 
but the petiole; and after entirely defoliating 
both Gooseberry and Currant bushes, it ohanges 
into a pupa in May or June, and in about three 
weeks afterwards the perfect insect makes its 
appearance. Hand-picking the oaterpiliars at 
an early stage of their growth and, still better, 
burning the leaves on which the eggs are laid, 
are the troublesome means by which this des¬ 
tructive pest may be got rid of. Pouring over 
the bushes ammoniacal liquor diluted with water 
is stated to be the easiest mode of destroying 
the caterpillars ; but the strength of the liquor 
varies greatly; it is, therefore, desirable to 
ascertain, by experiment, the least amount of 
diluted liquor that may, without injury, be ap¬ 
plied during sunshine to the leaves of some use¬ 
less plant with tender foliage, aud then add aa 
much water as will ensure the safety of the 
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Gooseberry leaves without rendering the appli¬ 
cation too weak for the destruction of the insect. 
Another destructive inseot is the caterpillar of 
Phalmna vagaria. It is about 1 in. in length, 
of a bluish-green colour, dotted with black tuber¬ 
cles, hasten legs, and, like the caterpillar of 
the Magpie Moth, forms a loop in walking. It 
changes into a pupa towards the latter end of 
May, and the perfect insect appears in the fol¬ 
lowing month or in July. Hand-picking, as 
soon as the larvae are perceived, and dusting the 
bushes with Hellebore powder, or with lime, 
are the means usually employed for its destruc¬ 
tion ; and as the insect undergoes all its trans¬ 
formations on the ground, scattering newly- 
slaked lime around the bushes when the cater¬ 
pillars quit is, perhaps, the best means of pre¬ 
venting the repetition of the mischief in the 
following year. The Gooseberry and Currant 
Saw-fly (Nematus Ribesi) deposits its leaves on 
the under surface of the leaf, by the side of the 
principal nervuree, early in spring, and succes¬ 
sive broods of flies appear until October. The 
larvae devour the leaves, leaving only the 
petiole, and when full grown, which is the case 
when they are about £ in. in length, descend to 
the earth, spin a cocoon, and change into pupae, 
from which another brood of flies soon emerges. 
Burning the leaves upon which the eggs are 
laid, and hand-picking where the plantation is 
not very extensive, syringing the bushes, and 
then dusting them with lime, which should also 
be scattered round the stems, and sprinkling the 
leaves with lime-water, are the remedies usually 
adopted. Removing early in spring the soil 
from around the bushes to the depth of 3 in. or 
4 in., and burying it in deep trenches, in order 
to entomb the pupae, is a good preventive mea¬ 
sure. Syringing the bushes in the evening, and 
sprinkling them with salt or soot, as well as 
flowers of sulphur applied with a sulphurator, 
are likewise said to be infallible remedies. In 
addition to the formidable enemies above 
enumerated, birds frequently prove very des¬ 
tructive, by picking out the buds in spring. 
The remedy which succeeds the best with me is, 
immediately after pruning, to pass threads of 
white worsted, which need not be close together, 
a few times over the trees, winding them in and 
out of the branches. This effectually frightens 
the birds, who never attack trees so protected, 

__ M. 

5451.— Cool orchard houses.— Lean-to 
houses may be built against walls, and made to 

S ay reasonably in fruit-growing without arti- 
cial heat. They should be roomy and well 
constructed. The house on the south side may 
be planted with Peaches and Nectarines ; that 
on the east with Plums and Cherries. Make 
provision for abundant ventilation, for success 
hinges upon this, keepingthe trees cool in winter 
to retard their blooming. Such places are 
generally shut up too muoh in winter for the 
sake of plants in pots wintered there. The 
chanoes of a crop are often sacrificed ip this 
way. The front may be 5 ft. high, 4 ft. being 
wood and glass ; the back wall 12 ft., and the 
houses should be not less than 13 ft. wide ; more 
would be better.—E. H, 


VEGETABLES. 


5552.— To make a new Vine border. 
—In January, 1878, I made a Vine border, 
and put in five Black Hamburgh Vines, pur¬ 
chased from a good nursery. I dug 3 ft. clear 
down, put G in. of stones and broken tiles, 
then filled up with real good manure, no earth. 
I blooded the Vines well in the winter of 
1879 ; in October, 1880, I cut several large 
bunches, weighing 2fc lbs. and 2$ lbs. each. I 
now have large bunches, likely to weigh 4 lbs. 
each. From most of the upper shoots 1 had to 
cut off two bunches, that is to say eaoh shoot 
had three large bunohes.—R. L. R. 

5524.— Strawberries producing in¬ 
ferior fruit. —The phenomenon in ques¬ 
tion arises either from laok of nutriment or 
defective nutrition. I expect drought in this 
case was the primary cause. The question may 
be asked why all the plants were not alike 
affeoted, but constitutions vary in plants as well 
as in animals. There is such a thing as a con¬ 
stitutional tendenoy to deformity. Under any 
circumstances runners should not be taken from 
such plants.—E. H. 

5463.—Fig tr©©.—Thin out the young wood to let in 
the sun and light to ripen it, then perhaps it will bear 
fruit next year. Give less water when the leaves fall, 
but do not keep it dust dry.—E. H. 


RHUBARB, SEAKALE, AND ASPARAGUS 
FOR WINTER. 

Rhubarb.—A orop of Rhubarb under any¬ 
thing like good treatment is certain, and, unlike 
some things, the very smallest of the produce 
can be used as well as the strongest. Roots 
most suitable for forcing are those between four 
and eight years. When younger or older than 
this they have not the same strength. Good, 
strong, liberally-grown roots should bo selected 
for early forcing. With all roots for forcing, 
much depends on how they are matured. The 
best matured roots are always easiest to force, 
and give the best and largest quantity of pro¬ 
duce. Rhubarb roots whieh have been grown 
under trees or in shady corners will take a long 
time in any forcing place before they start into 
growth ; consequently only the finest roots 
should be lifted. No great care in lifting is 
needed, but at the same time breaking the 
roots and handling them in a careless way serves 
no good purpose. Most roots which have not 
been transplanted for some years will be of a 
considerable size, and they should be lifted and 
taken indoors whole. Bottom heat is wanted 
to force them quickly. Any fermenting manure 
heap, with a frame over it, will do, or on the 
top of a flue or boiler will answer as well. If 
the Rhubarb can be kept in the dark, so much 
the better. The produce is more tender in such 
a place, and we fancy it grows quicker than in 
the light. When we force ours in a frame we 
cover the glass over with mats or bags. If in 
the light, in another situation, old boxes, bar¬ 
rels, or large flower-pots are inverted over it. 
In putting the roots in forcing quarters a little 
soil is placed underneath them, and all round 
about them is filled in until nothing but the 
crowns can be seen. Any light old potting- 
slied soil answers this purpose, as the roots do 
not enter it much. When this has been done 
the soil is watered thoroughly, and this is re¬ 
peated as often as necessary. On a manure bed 
little or no water is wanted after this time, but 
in drier places more is needed. From three 
weeks to a month after putting in the roots 
the produce should be ready for gathering ; but 
this, of course, depends a good deaf on the amount 
of heat afforded. A bottom heat of 80° will 
bring it on, but 20° more than this will do no 
harm, but, on the oontrary, quioken growth. 
As soon as one lot is ready for cutting more 
roots should be lifted and put into heat if a con¬ 
stant succession is wanted. Early in November 
is a good time to put in the first batch. About the 
end of January the roots may be forced readily 
iu the ground where they grow by putting a box 
or something of the kind over the orowns, and 
using sufficient hot manure around it to cause a 
heat of 80° or 90°. 


Seakale is another much-valued production 
in winter. It may be forced in all respects like 
Rhubarb ; but for greater convenience the roots 
may be potted, placing a number of them in a 
large pot, and plunging this in some hot 
material, or setting the pot on a warm place 
will answer. One-year-old roots of this do as 
well for forcing as old ones, and the produce is 
useless unless it is perfectly blanched, and crisp, 
and tender. To insure this it must be grown in 
total darkness at all times. We generally place 
it and Rhubarb side by side when we set 
about forcing them, early in November, and 
treat them both alike as regards heat, water, 
and darkness. The Seakale is sooner ready for 
use than the Rhubarb, and it is sooner over, 
so that roots of it have to be fre¬ 
quently introduced. Rhubarb roots are of 
little use after being forced, and may 
generally be thrown away; but it is dif¬ 
ferent with Seakale, as every one of them 
may be cut up into a number of pieces 
in spring and planted out-of-doors, to supply 
good roots for forcing again the following winter. 
By the month of March we will not have a 
single Seakale root in the open ground ; all will 
have been lifted and forced, and the whole of 
our next winter’s forcing roots and crowns will 
have to be manufactured from our forcing roots. 
In this respect Seakale has the advantage of all 
other roots. 

Asparagus is of but little value for forcing 
until it is four, five, and six years old, but of all 
forced vegetables none are more acceptable. 
We cut occasionally from October until the end 


of May, and its season is never too long or tho 
produce too abundant. Strong, well-matured 
roots are indispensable for early and suc¬ 
cessful forcing. These secured, the rest is 
accomplished easily enough. No better place 
can be had for forcing it than a good manure 
bed and frame, bottom heat being its chief re¬ 
quirement. This may range from 70° to 100°. 
Soil should be placed under the roots to the 
depth of 2 in. or so, and the crowns should be 
covered over to the same depth ; after the first 
watering little or no more will be needed, unless 
the roots are being forced in a Melon or 
Cucumber pit, or in a bed over hot pipes, or a 
flue—most suitable places, which we prefer to 
the manure bed, being more convenient and less 
liable to be affected by the weather than a pit or 
frame. In a pit with a bottom heat of 70°, and 
a top heat of 55° by night and 65° by day, or 
thereabouts, we cut Asparagus at this season 
from ten to fifteen days after putting in the 
roots. Anyone who may not have tried it might 
put in roots end of November, and have plenty 
of Asparagus by Christmas. 

The demand must regulate the quantity of 
roots forced. A few every fortnight or three 
weeks will give a fair supply. When once ex¬ 
hausted by forcing they are useless, and may be 
thrown away. C. 


5452. —Ououmbera dying off.— It is 
most probable if you examine the main stem 
of your Cucumber plant just on the surface of 
the soil that it will look as if rotting, and be 
soft to the touch. If that be the case it will ex¬ 
plain the dying off of the young fruits. Our 
remedy for that is to top-dress the bed with 
fine rotten manure, and thus induce the branches 
to root into it. When that is done the plants 
will hold on fruit for some time. If the plant be 
quite healthy, then the soil must be at fault, 
perhaps too dry, or too wet, or may bo too stiff 
and sour. You do not say whether the plants 
are growing in a frame or in the open ground, 
therefore it is not possible more clearly to inli- 
cate what may be the cause of the defective 
fruit.—D. 

5453. —Disease in Ououmbera.— Your 
Cucumber plants are no doubt subject to gum¬ 
ming, a disease that is .too common amongst 
Cucumbers, and is the product of causes that 
altogether would take a long paragraph to detail. 
Excessive heat with dryness at the roots will 
sometimes promote it, but it generally arises 
from some incapacity on the part of the plant 
to perform its proper functions, and these de¬ 
pend of course chiefly upon proper soil, water, 
and air, with, especially in the case of the 
Cucumber, sufficient warmth. Of this latter 
there has been no lack this summer, and it is 
most probable that the soil is at fault. It would 
not now be possible to change it, but for another 
year it will be well to secure at once some good, 
sweet, turfy loam, and in the spring some well 
decayed manure to mix with it. Get some seed 
also of an entirely fresh stock.—A. D. 

5531 — Growing Tomatoes. — With a 
warm frame to raise the plants in, and tne cool 
house to grow them in afterwards, Tomatoes 
ought to yield well. But the roots should be 
confined in a comparatively small bed, or they 
will grow too rank. Better grow them in pots 
and train to a single stem, pinching off all side 
shoots, and pinching all fruiting branches ono 
joint beyond each cluster.—E. H. 

5529.—Cauliflowers going blind.— 
Blindness usually occurs when the plants are 
very young, and is generally caused by an insect 
when the heart of the plant is a mere speck. Thin 
sowing and care in selection are the best remedies, 
as blind plants may always be detocted when 
transplanting.—E. H. 

5527.—i_iice on Cabbages.— Drought is tho chief 
cause of lice on Cabbages. Deeper and better cultivation 
are the true remedies. The liee may be destroyed by 
using an insecticide, suoh as Gishurst compound, 3 oz. to 
the gallon of water. Soap suds or soft soap and water, 

8 oz. of soap to the gallon, are useful applications. 
Dusting with dry wood ashes will be beneficial.—E. H. 

5628— Cauliflowers for seed.— It is full late to save 
Cauliflower seeds from the plants in question this year, 
but a few may be left on the chance of the autumn being 
fine enough to ripen the seeds.— E. H. 

5512.— Large Onions.— The largest Onion grown is 
species of Tripoli called Giant Bocca, bat it is not a 
good keeper. The best large keeping Onion is the 
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ANSWER TO QUERIES. 

5530.—Slugs in Potatoes.—A b the slugs 
work into the tubers below the soil it is evident 
that there is no better remedy to prevent their 
mischief than in lifting the tubers. No doubt 
slugs have been driven to prey upon roots in 
search of moisture because of its absence in the 
soil. Now that rain has been so general, you 
will probably find less mischief done and the 
attention of the slugs diverted elsewhere.—A. D. 

5541. —Caterpillars in gardens.— If 
your garden is swarming with caterpillars, you 
would perhaps not like to undertake hand¬ 
picking them, which is one of the most effectual 
methods oi destruction. You may get pow¬ 
dered sulphur, fresh soot, and powdered helle¬ 
bore, mixed together ; give all the plants 
affected a good dusting in the evening when 
the insects are feeding, and the foliage just 
moist enough to cause the powder to adhere. 
One such dressing generally suffices, and a good 
rain following will soon wash the foliage clean. 
—A. D. 

5542. —Moles in gardens — Moles are a 
sad plague in gardens, and where, as in our own 
case, gardens are bordered by fields where the 
moles wotk unmolested, they are indeed an 
annoyance. If working among Potatoes or 
strong rooting crops we let them alone, knowing 
that if they do some harm they will by eating 
wireworm do much good. If they get amongst 
seed beds or flowers, then we do our best to 
catch them with ordinary spring iron traps 
placed in the runs, and generally succeed. 
When they get into fine loose soil and run 
about as they like near the surface, the best 
way then is to watch for them and throw them 
out with a fork when working.—A. D, 

5456. — Covering summer-houses.— 
We should think that virgin oork would be 
the best thing that could be employed for 
covering the boards ; but if the summer-hous® 
were ours we would plant around it Borne 
climbing plants, Buch as Clouded Ivj, Cle¬ 
matis of the Jackmani varieties, the naked- 
flowered Jasmine, and some of the evergreen 
Roses. This would be the cheapest and best 
way to hide the unsightly boards, and would 
cause the Bummer-house to form a greenhouse of 
interest in itself.—J. C. B. 

_ 5479.—Making the best of a small 
garden.— It will pay better with the garden 
in question to grow flowers altogether, either 
for cutting, or to sell the roots, or both. In the 
spring have thousands of spring flowers, such 
as Daisies, Primroses, Polyanthuses, Auriculas, 
Violets, Pansies, Pinks, Ac. In the summer 
have large beds of Asters, Stocks, Zinnias, Mig¬ 
nonette, Marigolds, Scabious, Sweet Williams, 
&c., for cutting.—E. H. 

5517. — Green-fly on Ohrysanthe 
mums. —If you could in any way manage to 
give your Chrysanthemums a good smoking it 
would soon rid them of all green-fly. The 
plants do not commonly suffer from the green 
aphis, and it is possible that your temperature 
is too hot and dry, or the soil wants moisture. 
Plenty of good feeding with liquid manure and 
an occasional washing with strong Tobacco 
water should suffioe to keep them free from green 
fly.—A. D. 

5474.— Uses of a pit in winter. —It is 
not the least use to think of keeping a pit warm 
by means of manure during the winter. Any 
amount of manure whether inside or out would 
soon lose its heat with a fall of snow or heavy 
rain, or several degrees of frost. To hope to 
keep tender plants in such a place is to lean 
upon a broken reed. Better fill up with soil 
and plant Violets, or sow in it Cos Lettuce or 
Cauliflowers, or sow early Radishes upon a bed 
planted in January with early Potatoes. Only 
sun heat can be depended upon till the end of 
February, when hot manure will prove service 
able.—A. D. 

5526.— Preserving Pern fronds.— We 
know of no other method of preserving them 
than by drying them between blotting paper. 
If carefully done the leaves will keep their 
green hue for years ; that is to say, the 
generality of the kinds, some turning brown 
with all the care that may be used.—C. B. 

5589.—La; 


down lawns. — To make a Iaw» 
dig the land over, picking out all large stones and t* 10 
roots of all perennial weeds, or get them oat in aotoe 


way. Well hsrrow or scuffle the surface about in fine 
weather to obtain a fine tilth. If the land is poor a good 
dressing o t manure anould have been applied. Make it 
firm by roiling. Rake off all stone3, <Sc., and flow the 
best Grass seeds at once.—E. H. 

5589.—Oleanders not flowering.-i had a roo'cd 
cutting given me in rather a small pot last autumn. It 
has been kept in a greenhou«c Boaked with water, and 
has flowered profusely, so this seems to be the treatment 
that the plant likes. In a wild state I believe the 
Oleander grows with its roots in water. —E. W. A. 

6543.—Peas for heavy soil.- Try Huntingdonian, 
Veitches Perfection, and Ne Plus Ultra. Dr. McLean, 
Standard, and Marvel (two varieties of Laxtons). and 
Sutton’s Giant Emerald Marrow are also good.—E. H. 

5628.—Propagating Blgnoniaa.—As soon as the 
foliage drops you may take cuttings of the current 
year's growth, cutting them to three joints. Insert 
them firmly in a free Boll in a north border, where the 
sun comes but little iu spring—C. 

5 64.—Cactus after flowering.—Mix a handful 
of soot with some sand and top-dress the plant with 
a portion of it. Soot is the best manure for succulents. 
Keep the plant in a sunny, airy position, and be care¬ 
ful not to overwater from now on.—J. C. B. 

6471.—Salting land.—From 15 lb. to 20 lb. of salt 
per square rod of land may be safely used, though in 
•pecial cases as much as 30 lb. have been used with ad¬ 
vantage on very dry, hungry soils.-E. H. 

6478.—Climbers for exposed aspect. — Plant 

collection of Ivies there ft nothing better or more 
beautiful. Honeysuckles, Clematis Jackmani, aud C. 
Flam mala maybe added in clusters here and there to 
break up the stilt outliue if desired.—K. H. 

5454.—Apricot grub.—Yes; the cure is to pick 
them off and destroy them, and this should have been 
done wheu first noticed, before so much headway had 
been made.—E. II. 

5432.— Heating a greenhouse.— Boferring to an 
swerby “A. W.Cy 7 August 20, should be much obliged by 
the further particulars of the plan for heating a small 
greenhouse as soon as convenient.—T. W. 

5476.— Protecting hedges from cattle.— This 
ia a question of arrangement with the owner or occupier 
of the next field. From 3 ft. to 4 ft. will be a suitable 
distance, but a good deal depends upon the width of the 
h dge and character of the fence it is intended to erect. 
-E. H. ___ 

Saving Onion seed.—A. B .—Select well- 
formed bulbs inspring and plant them in land well ma¬ 
nured during the previous autumn or winter. Plant them 
in rows 2 ft. apart and ljft.'asunderin the rows. When the 
flower stalks appear place a stake to each, and when the 
seed turns black and shows signs of falling out of the 
husks, cut off the heads and place them on a sheet of 

? >aper in the sun to dry, taking care that rain does not 
ail on them. Clean and put them in paper bags till 
wanted for me. A warm, sunny border is the best place 
for seed Onions.—W. 


5630.—Wintering Solanume.— Enquirer.-It you 
have well established plants, they may be wintered 
safely in an ordinary sitting-room if they are secure 
from frost. They will need to be watered with tepid 
water when dry, giving enough to thoroughly soak the 
whole of the soil. Watering at regular intervals, 
whether a plant wants it or not, is the cause of the loss 
of hundreds of window plants. A sprinkling overhead 
occasionally to free the leaves from dust will be an ad¬ 
vantage.—S. 

5831.— Vallotae not flowering —I have a pot¬ 
ful of Vallotas which, until two years ago, gave me the 
utmost satisfaction in respect to bloom, but about that 
time I shifted them into a larger pot, and, although quite 
fresh, they have never since bloomed. What can I do 
with them 7—G. [ You evidently over potted them. When 
the pots get filled with roots the plants mil no doubt 
/lower again. t Keep them rather dry through the winter, 
then place them in a moist heat, and they may flower 
next summer. —D.] 

5632.—Insects on Holliea—The young loaves of 
my Holly tree are all infested with small black insects, 
which have appeared in thousands within the last few 


6637.— Aubretiae in pots — Sandy Wijfles.—Thes* 
will do very well for c mservatory decoration. Pot now- 
in sandy loam and leaf-mould, and keep in cold frame, 
or plunge them out-of-d ora till the end of November, 
then place in your conservatory on a shelf near the 
glass. 

5638. -Cutting down Pyrethrums.— Enquirer. 
Keep all flower stems cut down as fast as the flower*. 

fade in spring. This will encodrage a second bloom 
in autumn. 

5639. — Tomatoes with single stems. --- 
Engineer. --This way of training is quite suitable for out¬ 
door culture. Get as much fruit as you can. Cutting* 
would do if you have a warm house in which to winter 
them. Tomatoes will keep for some timo in a dry, cool 
place. 

5640. —Hardiness of Funkias.—Should these be 
removed or allowed to remain in border* unprotected 
during the winter?—W. C. [They are hardy in well- 
drained soils. A coat of ashes or manure in winter 
would be an advantage.] 

5641 —In Expericntia /—Kindly a«k your questions 
separately, and there being so many of them, write each 
on a separate slip of paper, and state more clearly what 
you r equire. The questions are so wide, we cannot ad¬ 
vise as they are now put. 

5642.- -Wintering Bouvardias. —Engineer .—You 
might perhaps succeed in wintering them in a co»»l 
greenhouse, but it ia rather doubtful. Old plants wonld 
be best. 

5343. —Fuchsias at rest.-Pi»«I£co.-Ju A give enoogh 
water to keep the wood plump, and keep free from frost. 
The blooms sent are very good. 

5644. — Jerusalem Artichokes. — Engineer. — 
When the leaves begin to fall the stems may be cut 
down. 

6645. —Leeks. — Engineer.-- We do not know for 
what reason the ends of the leaves should be cut off. 

5616. -Geranium losing its leavea-IP. Hunter ■, 
—It is not for want of water. It may be from baa 
drainage, sour soil, over watering, or want of air. 

6647.— Garlic, Chives, and Shallots-J. M.— 
Plant early in February in rich garden soiL 
5648.—A Men Douglas .—Very pretty. Submit good 
leaves of them to some of the large nurserymen, and ask 
their opinion as to the value of tne plants. 

6*49. -- The Vale.— It the frames are carried away It 
will be safe to use the stove daring severe weather. 

5660.— B. King. —Apply to some of the principal 
London nurserymen. 

5651. — J. P.—We cannot recommend dealers. See our 
ad\ ertisement columns. 

5652. —J. A. A.—You mean the French Sugar Pea, 
seed of which can be got at most good seed houses. 

Subscriber.— Mr. Ware, Hale Farm, Tottenham. 
Names of plants.— Ormsby Gore.—We cannot 
name plantB from single leaves. September is the time 

to plant your shrubs.- S. T. IF.—We cannot name 

from such poor specimens as those sent.- Vulcan.— 

We cannot name Apples from single specimens, except 
in rare cases. No. 4 is probably Early Margaret, and 

No. 5 New Hawthornden.- G. M. W.— LeyceaterU 

formosa- M. P.G. ( Guern8ey.-l,Helianthusrigidus;2, 

Helian thus species, and one of the least desirable.- Spes. 

-1, Elm.-A. IF. Jones.— It is a Begonia of some kind, 

but we cannot name from simple leaves.- Miss T.— 

Mesembryanthemum cordifolium; Justicia of some 

kind; Clematis cmrulea, probably.- Rev. J. T. B.— 

Kindly send better specimens.- George Eyre. —A 

variety of Cupressus Lawson is na.- Rugby. — Bed 

Valerian (Centrantbus ruber). 


[Syringe - - 

the rate oft oz. to the gallon, adding 4 oz. qf sqft soap as 
the liquor cools. Syringe wUh clear water haij-an-hour 
ajter, and repeat if necessary the next day.] 

6633.— Pampas Grass.— Would you supply one 
omission to the very interesting article of “ J. G. M., 
vis : At what time of the year should plants of PampaB 
Grass that have been killed in the centre be treated as 
he suggests? I have three large plants which have 
suffered precisely as described, and have been afraid of 
taking them up for fear of killing them entirely.— 
D. M. L. [In sirring when the remaining portions have 
made fair growth.] 

5634. — Large Mignonette.—I have a self-sown 
plant of Mignonette in a border covering a square yard 
of ground, and some of tbe flower-spikes measured from 
16la. to 19 in. ia length. Is not this unusual? The 
plant has been left entirely to unassisted nature, and 
the leading Bhoot was either broken or eaten off.—A. 
B. T. [Verygood, but not unusual where the soil happens 
just to suit the Mignonette.] 

5635. — Well-grown Gloxinias.—I have a Gloxinia 
plant that had thirty-four flower buds on and sixteen of 
them open at one time aU very fine blooms. Do you 
think this successful for the first season that I have 
grown any? Thanks to Gardening Illustrated for 
the instructions.—B. B. [Very good indeed, i cc should 
soy.) 

6636,-Sfcatice profusa and Aoaoias ■ -Sandy 
Wifiles — Insert healthy cutting* in well-drained pots of 
sandy soil now or in spring- H you can give a little 
bottom heat all the hotter. In any case pat them under 
ft ben-glass or hand-light. 


QUERIES. 

Boles for Correspondent*.— AM c emm wdoa- 
Uons for insertion should be dearly and concisely written 
on one fide of the paper only and addressed to theEDTCOM- 
Letters relating to business to the Publisher, The name 
and address of the sender is required, in addition to 
any nom de plume to be used in the paper. Answers to 
Queries should always bear the number and title qf the 
query answered. In oonsequenee of the large cir¬ 
culation of Gardening Illustrated, it is necessary 
to*qo to Press a long time before its publication There¬ 
fore, readers will see the impossibility of inserting theur 
questions the week they are received, and they would 
greatly help us by sending them as early as possible in 

N AilING*PLANTS Four plants, fruits , or flower$ only 
can be named at one time, and this only when good 
specimens are sent. 

5653 .-Bleaching skeleton leaves. -Can any reader 
of Gardening give me a hint how to make a solution 
for bleaching skeleton leaves and Ferns 7 -Surrey. 

6654.—Making netting waterproof.-Wlll some¬ 
one kindly inform me how to tan netting, or otherwise 
to mako it waterproof?—J. H. 

5655. —Fly on Gladioli —Can any reader tell me of a 
cure for the following : I have a few Gladioli, and vwy 
soon after they show their flower-spike a long slight fly 
eats nearly the whole of the two top buds and spoils the 
look of the spike: the fly is as long bb the house fly, but not 
one-fourth the size. It seems to attack Brenchleyensis 
principally.—M att. 

5656. ~Salpigloesis not flowering.-Can anyone 
account for Salpiglossis not flowering ? A set of seedlings 
were raised together and the young plants sent to three 
different gardens, all far apart; some were treated 
as pot plants, some put out, and of the whole 
only one plant out-of-doors has blossomed; the 
rest, some outside and some in the greenhouse, have 
formed perfect seed vessels and ripened seed, but with* 
out a single blossom.— A. L. C. 
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M57.—Salvias not flowering —Why should scarlet 
Salvia not bloom ? I know two gardens In which this has 
been the case this year; what treatment would check 
growth and promote bloom?—A. L. C. 

5668 —Apple tree unfruitful.—1 have an Apple 
tree in a corner of my garden which bears no frnit, and 
does not even show a bit of blossom, but makes very 
fair growth each year, and in every way appears healthy. 
What can I do with it ? Would it be beneficial if 1 
were to take it up and remove it to another spot ?— 
Enquirer. 

6650.—Sawdust as manure.As straw is so dear 
I bed my pony with sawdust instead, and as I have a 
garden I should like to know what crops the manure and 
sawdust will be suitable for.- 

_lDflf. _ 

trees which have been in ray garden some seven or eight 
years, but do not tear fruit. Perhaps it is for want of 
proper treatment What can I do ? -E. Bailey. 

5661. —Fixing a boiler.— I have a greenhouse 6 ft. 
high, 6 ft. by 5 ft. I have a boiler 12 in. deep, 14 In. by 
IS in., which I would like to utilise Would like to know 
the Bize of pipe required, how far in the boiler the pipe 
requires to ba put, what bend it requires, and if tne 
flow pipe will do put in the side of the boiler, a hole 
being already in about 6 in. from the bottom, how 
much lower tne boiler requires to be than the pipes, and 
what rise and fall the pipes require.— 8eaforth. 

5662. —Wintering Gannas.— I have four plants of 
Ganna or Indian Shot plants in the open ground, and 
they have little side shoots on them, ana l would like to 
be told how to keep them through the winter. I have 
a greenhouse. Should I take the small side shoots 
off?—A Constant Reaper. 

6683.— Boussingaultia basselloides.— Is this 
grown for its flowers ? A plant in a 12-in. pot, plunged 
in Cocoa-nut fibre in a stove, haB almost covered the 
back wall, made at least 800 ft. of growth, but no flowers. 
It appears forming tubers in the pot. and has already 
raised the soil 6 in. above the pot, and the whole Cocoa- 
nut fibre bed is full of its roots.—J. O. K. 

6664.— Dividing Begonias.—I have some large 
Begonias in 6-in.pots of the Rex type, and they are very 
•trong and want dividing, as the foliage is getting 
cramped for room. Will some one advise me how to 
part them ?— Constant Reader. 

5665.— Grafting Plums.—I have been successful 
in grafting Apples and Pears, but I cannot succeed 
with Plums, which I have bark-grafted at tho same 
time and in a similar manner. I have also succeeded 
well In budding Roses and Cherries, but not with Plums. 
Having a number of young stocks (originally suckers), 
which grow vigorously, I should value advice which 
would lead me to success. Is it too late to bud Plums 
this year ?~M 

_ cwheat, Borage,_ 

Arabia—Can any reader kindly give me information 


666d—Buckwheat, Borage, and Mountain 
Arabia—Can any reader kindly give me information 
how to cultivate the above, as I wish to grow them for 
my bees next Bpring ? When should they be sown ? and 
when do they blossom? Are they all animals? Sly 
small farm is ou the edge of an extensive common and 
moor lands. Could any of the above be induced to grow 
among the moor herbage without too much trouble and 
expense and thus save space upon my land ? •-Bee- 
keeper. 

6667.—Fuchsias and Geraniums for exhibi¬ 
tion. —Can any one tell me the names of six Oeraniums 
for exhibition next August ? Als> give me a little infor¬ 
mation as to the cutting back of Fuchsias for the same 
purpose?—H. G. G. 

Maiden-hair Feme turning brown.— 
Why does my Maidenhair Fern, the small leaf kind, 
turn brown? It ii in cool conservatory and well 
watered.— Sandy Wiffles. 

® e ? 8it i ve oaten by insects.— 

What can be done to cure a Sensitive plant being 
gradually eaten by an invisible insect? Little holes are 
bored in the leaf, and it then falls off.—S andy Wiffles. 

a border with hardy 
Flowers. —Will some one give me full particulars how 
to keep a border gay with flowers through the year? i 

P lant . ,fc Permanently this autumn. The bed 
is 80 ft. long by about 4 ft. wide. The soil is clayey, end 
partly shaded by trees. Directions as to preparing the 
soil, Ac., will be thankfully received by Dorothy. 

5671.— Seedling Gloxinias. - I have got a few 
Gloxinias from seed, and should be very glad to have 
some information as to their treatment. — Tom Wilby. 

Roses.-Now is the time for a descrip¬ 
tive list on the highest authority of the very best known 
Roses. I have been growing Roses as an amateur for 
thirty years and have not found the Rose catalogues of 
the dealers satisfactory. In Gardening some time back 
WW J 61 " 8 giVen °* * uoh a li9t being published.— 

Primula rosea— Would it be best to divide 
Primula rosea with several crowns still very green In the 
open border in autumn or early spring ?—F. W. 

5674 -Lobelia repens.—What soil and situation is 
suitable for Lobelia repens? and of what country is it a 
native ?—F. W. 

56 75 — Lilium chalcedonicum. — I should feel 
obliged if any one would say how this Lily should be 
treated as to compost, Ac., to keep it in good flowering 
condition. I have procured fresh bulbs from time to 
time, but am never able to flower them more than twice. 
My garden soil is of a strong texture, having a clay sub¬ 
soil, but I mix river sand with it freely.—J. T. 

5876.—Hyacinths.—I hive heard that these can be 
grown for indoor decoration in cocoa-nut fibre and 
charcoal. Will you please tell me how to proceed ?— 
Window Box. 

Melons.—I have got some seeds of 
tne Water Melon, grown at Tripoli. Can any one say if 
grow In this country ? and If so, when 

i£wi£. “Slw. ,< " ,n ’ “ d whlt ‘ he > 


6fi78.- -Bulbs In window boxes. — I am just 
about to fill three window boxes with bulbs, and should 
like a little advice as to what would make the best and 
h ugest display, and when they should be put in. Also 
I should like to put something on the surface that would 
cover it with a green carpet to brighten it up until the 
bulbs show up, but which would not Interfere with 
their growth. Windows are north-east, south-west, 
and south —Window box. 

6679.—Stocking a greenhouse.— I have just com¬ 
pleted a small greenhouse. Can any one oblige me with 
hints as to stocking same ? What would be the best 
varieties of Roses for winter blooming, for instance ? 
In what manner should they be planted? Would Cucum¬ 
bers require much attention to cultivate through the 
winter ?-J. H. M. J. 

5680. — Clematis montana.— This was recommended 
as suitable for a north wall. I bought one, and planted 
as suggested. The plant has grown well, but has not 
flowered. What can be the reason ?—T. S. 

5681. --P omegranate not flowering well. -l 
have had a Pomegranate on a wall facing south for some 
years. It bears very few flowers—not double. Ought it 
to bo much cut back, as it throws out very long, 
strong shoots erery year ?—E. E. 

5682. —Shrubberies.— Can anyone recommend me 
something for planting on either side ef a very shady 
walk too much surrounded by trees and shrubs for turf, 
and yet with many bare spaces wanting something of a 
thick growth and that would flower and brighten Its 
sombre appearance a little ?—F. C. 

6688.—Mountain Ash berries.— Can any one sup¬ 
ply me with a good recipe for preserving Mountain Ash 
berries for winter decoration ?— ST. Win wold. 

5684. —Raspberries not fruiting.—I have some 
Raspberry canes that have now been two years planted ; 
they appear to be strong in growth, but I cannot obtain 
any fruit ? What is the cause of their being unfruitful ? 
They hid plenty of manure in the spring. —W. J. S. 

5685. —Diplacus glutinosus.— May I ask for cha¬ 
racter, treatment, and propagation of this plant ?— 

6686. -Heaviest bunch of Grapes.— The heaviest 
punch of black Grapes on record is 23 lbs. 6 oz., and the 
heaviest hunch of white Grapes 26 lb. 4 oz. 


HINTS ON HEALTH AND HEALTHY 
HOMES. 

BY J. SINCLAIR HOLDEN, M.D. 

(Continued from p. Z16.J 
Infectious Diseases. 

WHAT EVERY ONE OUGHT TO KNOW ABOUT 
THEM. 

T .^ c ^ rlet Fever. -Ihis and scarlatina are the same. 
It is the most prevalent and fatal of Infectious diseases 
causing in England alone nearly 20,000 deaths every 
year. Children are most liable to take it, though adults 
do not escape. ' 

One attack usually prevents a second. 

The earliest symptoms are sore throat and a scarlet 
rash on chest and back ; these, with a state of fever, may 
be so very mild as almost to escape notice, or so severe 
as to be fatal in a few hours. All cases should be placed 
at once under medical care. * 

The skin is the chief source of Infection. From it is 
shed a multitude of scales, all actively poisonous In 
fS! d #fc*f? fc ,heae * SCal , C M chi P° ff 80 “tauteiy ana invisi¬ 
bly that they get readily scattered about, to be inhaled 
m the air breathed, or swallowed in the food, and give 
rise to fresh outbreaks. In severe cases the skin peels 
off in larger scales, which are less liable to be scattered 
and carried about. Hence mild cases compared with 
severe oases are more infectious, and require the most 
care to prevent them spreading the disease. Mild cases 
often give rise to the severe and fatal form. 

The following rules should be carefully attended to in 
every case of scarlet fover 

1. The patient should be at once placed In a separate 
and aiiy room, and confined there apart from the rest 
of the family. (Where this cannot be managed, Rule 4 
requires all the more to be attended to ) 

2- The room set apart should be cleared of carpets 
curtains, bed-hanglngs, and all unneeded furniture. 

3. Where it is possible, one person should be the sole 
attendant and nurse, and not mix with the rest of the 
household. 

4. From the first appearance of the rash, and for threo 
weeks afterwards, the whole body should be well rub 
bed at least twice a day with lard or oil. which should 
contain a fiftieth part of carbolic add. Tills is the most 
effectual way of preventing the infectious scales from 
flying about, and Is most needed in mild cases Other 
advantages of oiling the body are It lowers the severity 
of the fever, and prevents cold being taken when the 
patient is recovering, so warding off dropsy, which is so 

f9tal „ , °wer of scarlet fever. The rubbing 

in of bird or oil is never an uncleanly process If excess 

is avoided. In addition. when the rash has disappeared 
tepid sponge baths should be given twice a day^efore 
the lard or oil is applied 

6. The clothes, bed-linen, Ac., of patient and of nurse, 
before they leave the room to be washed, should always 
la to it is well to 

add a fiftieth part of carbolic acid. The heat of boiling 
water destroys all poison germs. The want of this pre- 
^ tt «^ 0fte # t n V‘ k ?V h , e A? un<1,,y a centre of infection. 
The sender of infected clothes out to wash Is now liable 
to a penalty of £5. 

6. Alll discharges from the patient, before leaving the 

room, should be disinfected, by adding to the vessel rnn 
Ulnlng them Cond/s fluid/cMorid. jf or ?«lSlc 

7. Keep children away from Infected persons, and 
particularly let them avoid going to school from infected 

“hdns with other children. If a child is 
allowed to be out at school or other publfo place before 
freeofinfectlonthe nerents or others lu charge arc now 
liable to a penalty of £5. w 


. 8 - rooms occupied by infected persons require to 
be disinfected before being used again. Likewise also the 
furniture in the rooms. 

Typhoid or Gastric Fever .-This is a low, pro¬ 
tracted fever, often lasting several weeks. Its course 
is marked by great prostration, diarrhara, and a ten¬ 
dency to relapse. 

The infection is contained in the discharges from the 
bowels, and tt is therefore all-importaut that these dis¬ 
charges should on their issue be at once received into 
vessels containing chloride of lime or carbolic add. 
They should be then carefully buried in a place clear 
of any well or running water. 

The discharges should on no account be thrown into 
the water-closet or privy. From the former they are 
earned into tfce main sewer, to add a deadly poison to 
the sewer gases which And their way, in spite of trap* 
through unventUrtcd drains into other people’s houses: 
while If thrown into the privy, there is the double dan¬ 
ger of the infection rising with the gases, or not unlikely 
leaking from the cesspool into a neighbouring well 

When in any house a case of typhoid fever originates, 
it is a serious warning that the poison thereof is lurking 
somewhere about, and may attack the entire household 
unless speedily detected and prevented. 

The presence of sewage matter In drinking water is 
the most frequent cause of outbreaks of typhoid fever 
Next comes the breathing of bad smells from drains and 
prtviea MUk has sometimes proved to be the vehicle 
of infection both of typhoid and scarlet fever poisons. 
Milk-palls rinced with water containing sewage have 
carried disease and death into many families 

Bed-Unen and clothes from infected persons should be 
fever d 1)0 UDg water * “ dlrected to cases of scarlet 

««5 I ^i 1 jP O *‘T Th0 b , est Preventive of this contagious 
and fatal disease is vaccination. All persons should be re- 
vaccinated between the ages of twelve and fifteen, as at 
this period of change from childhood to adult life the pro¬ 
tection of the fir-t vaccination in infancy is weakened 
and requires renewal. This revaccination, once properly 
and successfully performed, does not appear ever to re¬ 
quire repetition, unless there has been a change of cU- 
mate, for several years, or a severe general illness, such 
as typhoid fever. These weaken the protection and a 
second reva cination is desirable. An attack of small¬ 
pox shows itself fourteen days after the infection has 
been caught. It is ushered in by forty-eight hours of 
feverishness, with marked head-ache and back-ache thmi 
the spots appear first on the face and wrists, and are 
often mistaken for the eruption of measles Persons 
with small pox should be at once placed in a separate 
and a'ry room, and all theprecautions mentioned to pre¬ 
vent infection spreading strictly observtd. The atten¬ 
dants and all persons who have come in contact with the 
Infected person should be revaccinated at once, if thev 
have not previously been done. If perfect Isolation 
cannot be carried out in the patient's home, there should 
be no delay or hesitation In having the Bmall-pox patient 
removed to a proper hospital. F 

™ 9 not be looked upon as a trifling 
and childish complaint; it is often fatal, and at all times 
serious. It is very infections; one attack, however, prevents 
a second. Its first appearance is often mistaken for scar¬ 
let fever. But the rash in measles is more distinct and 
blotchy, and shows first upon the forehead: there are 
also watery discharges from the eyes and note. Life la 
often endangered by the serious lung affections which 
are apt to follow measles. 

. pr ^ vent the infection spreading, separation and 
disinfection are necessary. 

Burial .-In all cases of death from Infectious diseases 
col T ) * e a ” d j“ 9ld f ot the cofflu should be well sprin- 
lcled with chloride of lime or carbolic powder The burial 
should take place without a day’s delay!At tfftaSSS 
friends should not be .asked to enter the infected 
house. 

Health Hints for avoiding 1 Consumption — 
Persons with a family tendency to consumption Should 
avoid damp houses. Living «,n a damp clay soil ’disposes 
towards It, even when on a height, buch soil cin iSiT 
proved by drainage. Fresh air should be breathed night 
and day. A void confining pursuits. Wear warm cloth- 
in*. Food should be nutritious, and any dislike to'eatieg 
fat should be conquered. If delicate children or‘other* 
who cannot eat the fat of meat, then cod-liver oil should 
be taken, not as a medicine, but as a food. u 

Health Hints for avoiding Rheumatism- 

Persons with rheumatic tendencies should carefSilv 
avoid living in damp houses or on damp sites. There I* 
always more rheumatism in valleys than on plains and 
be js i Av0 u d gett l^ wet ; weftr flannel next the skin • 
and drink no beer Beer and wine drinking, and excess 
of an mal food always tend to encourage rheumatic 
complaints. The diet should consist hugely of vegetable 

How to Disinfect Rooms. -The air of the bed¬ 
room in which the infected person is confined soon gets 
foul. Keeping vessels containing chloride of lime or other 
disinfectants about the room may hide unoleavunr 
smells, but for purifying the sir of the room theTSs 
utterly useless The only way of dealing with foil aS 
Is to open the doors and windows and send it out iret 
ting a fresh supplyJn. This should be done twice a day 
or sooner. After the infected person has left the room 
and before It ought to be used again, a thorough dlsJn' 
fection is necessary, which should be done as follow. • 

1. The room should be fumigated before remorin» 
anything from it This is done by putting into a tin dfaS 
1 ib of sulphur for every 1000 cubic ft. of space m 3 set? 
ting fire to it Previously all the bed-clothes and cloth¬ 
ing should be hung well opened, to lines stretched 
across tbe room The doors, window., and chimney 
should be carefully closed. After three hour* these 
may bo opened and kept open for twenty four hours 

2. Wash the floor and woodwork with soft soap and 

water, to which should be added a thirtieth part of 
boUcacW. (For all disinfecting purposes iKcomm^ 
llquid carbolic answers.) All fabrics that can be washed 
should be treated In the samo way. ea 

3. Walls should be lime-washed; to the lime-wash * 

thirtieth part of carbolic acid should be added If thrre 
Is paper on the walls after this washing. It may or may 
not be scraped off before re-papering. y 
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4. Bedding and other things which cannot be washed 
should be well opened up andput Into a hot oyen, 
there to be baked for an hoar. The dry heat deetro ya all 
infection tmt requires to get through every part of the 
bedding. When this baking cannot be done the only 
safe plan is to ret fire to the infected things and burn 
them. 


THE! HOUSEHOLD. 

CUCUMBERS. 

Cucumbers are grown in a variety of ways— 
as in houses, pits, frames, &o., and Occasionally 
out of doors; the latter plan is not, however, so 
much praotised as formerly, owing probably 
to the unpropitious seasons we have experienced 
of late years. As a salad the Cucumber has few 
equals, and it is now used in various ways in 
cookery. The best mode of culture is that of 
growing it in houses, which, if properly con¬ 
structed, will yield a supply at all seasons of the 
year; but during summer good crops may be got 
from frames and pits in which a few barrowfuls 
of soil have been placed. Propagation is 
effected by seeds and cuttings. The best kind 
of house is undoubtedly that with a span-roof, a 
pathway running through the centre, and a bed 
on each side. The size of the house must, of 
course, depend upon the demand. Small houses 
are, however, best for Cucumber growing. A 
house entirely devoted to Cucumber growing all 
the year round must necessarily be larger than 
when it is only used for winter or spring crops 
—inasmuch as, having to keep up a continuous 
succession, fresh plantations must be constantly 
made ; therefore the best kind of house is that 
with a bed on each side, as before mentioned, 
planting the beds alternately as each set of 
plants becomes exhausted. Heat produced by 
hot*water pipes is decidedly the best for supply¬ 
ing atmospheric warmth, inasmuch as it is of 
a more humid nature than that produced by 
flues, &c. 

The chief supply of Cucumbers during sum¬ 
mer for the London markets is grown in long 
ranges of pits and frames in market gardens de¬ 
voted in winter to the protection of tender 
culinary plants. Few frame crops pay better than 
Cucumbers where they succeed well, and every 
frame that can possibly be spared is planted With 
them. The Telegraph, and varieties of it, are 
much grown in frames ; so is the Syon House, 
Pettie’s, Rabley, Duke of Edinburgh, Sutton’s 
Perfection, and a few others. 

The first sowing to supply plants for growing 
in frames is made in little punnets or flower¬ 
pots, early in the year, which are placed in hot 
manure frames. When the seeds germinate and 
are fit for potting off, two plants are potted into 
a 8-in. pot, and the whole replaced in the 
frames, keeping them near the glass. As soon 
as the frames to be planted can be spared, they 
are moved aside, and trenches case out 5 ft. 
wide and 2 ft. deep, and firmly filled with 
stable litter. Over this some soil is placed, and 
the frames set on again. Another sowing is 
generally made to succeed the first one ; but, as 
a rule, there are seldom more than two sowings 
made, and the second is only sown because all 
the frames are not empty at one time to be 
filled by the first sowing. 

When the heat is at a proper temperature 
for planting, alittle more soil is introduced to the 
frames, and one potful (containing two plants) 
is planted under each sash, and one of the 
plants is trained towards the front of the frame 
and the other towards the back. The sashes are 
then put on and all is kept close for a few days, 
and, if need be, a little shading is also given by 
strewing some litter over the glass. After¬ 
wards, until the plants have fairly begun to 
grow, no more ventilation is given than is 
necessary to prevent scorching in the case of 
bright sunshine. For several weeks after having 
been planted they are covered up at night with 
litter, removing it next morning; indeed, this 
covering is not discontinued until the month of 
June. When the plants have grown sufficiently 
to come into bloom, they are most attentively 
looked after in the way of regulating the 
growths, pegging them down, and stopping the 
lateral shoots at the joint beyond the embryo 
fruit, and preventing an accumulation of super¬ 
fluous growths. Throughout the day they are 
allowed to have plenty of air during the summer, 
but it is all taken off at night. 

Cucumbers require sunny weather to set well, 
and in dull wet seasons they do not thrive well, 


especially in the earlier part of the year. Should 
the summer be hot and bright, the sashes are 
shaded a little, and this is done by strewing 
some rank litter over the glass ; but many gar¬ 
deners, by way of economy of labour, paint the 
sashes with whiting. By August the plants 
are getting exhausted, therefore careful at¬ 
tention is paid to thinning out old and bare 
vines, and encouraging young Wood by means of 
stimulants, in the way of manure water and 
coverings from cold, and in this way they last 
until the.end of September. Cucumbers are 
liable to red spider, thrips, green fly, mildew, 
canker, and various other diseases, the only 
remedy being that of keeping the plants in as 
vigorous growth as possible. When mildew 
attacks the Cucumber it is generally the result 
of insufficient ventilation and too low a tem¬ 
perature. When it does appear, dusting thinly 
but evenly with flowers of sulphur through a 
piece of muslin cloth is the only cure. 


Cucumber Dickies— Many complain that they 
cannot piokle Cucumbers suooessfully. It is beat to 
piok them every day. In pioking them, they should 
not be pulled off, but the stems should be out 
about half-way between the Cucumber and the 
main stalk. Be careful not to out or bruise the 
Cucumbers, and in washing them, rinse them care¬ 
fully, rubbing them as little as possible. Do not 
mb off any more of the little black prickles than you 
oau help, for whatever causes the juice to run 
makes them incline to rot. Now pnt a layer of 
salt on the bottom ofycrar barrel or jar, on this lay 
smoothly a layer of Cucumbers, and sprinkle on salt 
enough to cover them ; then more Cnonmbers, and 
so on. As soon as the salt melts into brine, whioh 
will be in a few days, the scum will begin to rise on 
it Wherever this scum touches a pickle it causes 
it to rot; to prevent this, oover them with a doth 
the size of the barrel, keeping it weighed do*.n with 
stones. Every day, when too fill up with fresh 
Cucumbers, take off the cloth and rinse the scum off 
from it iu dear water. After your barrel is fall, the 
doth will need to be rinsed onee in two or three 
days for several weeks. If you find scum on any of 
the pickles, rinse them too) and if any of them are 
soft on one side throw them away. . Be sore that 
the doth covers the pickles, and that it is kept under 
the surface of the brine. When wanted for use, 
soak them for several days in cold or slightly warm 
water, changing the water once or twice a day. 
Then place them in a pan of water on the stove, and 
let them remain near the boiling point, but not quite 
boiling, for half a day. This makes them softer and 
more wholesome than when left without scalding. 
They are then ready for the vinegar. 

Stewed Cucumbers-—Coe pound of Cucum¬ 
bers, I lb. of Onions, I oz. of butter, one teaspoon, 
ful of flour. After peeling the Cucumbers and 
Onions, cut them in slices about the eighth of an 
inch thick, and fry them in butter till well browned; 
then put them into a saucepan with a quarter of a 
pint of hot water or vegetable broth; season with 
pepper and salt; let them stew till quite soft; add 
the flower and butter, mixed well together, and boil 
gently five minutes. 

Cucumber a la poulette.—Cut up and parboil 
the Cucumber \ melt a piece of butter in a saucepan, 
and mix with it a large pinch of flour j add half a 
tumblerful of boiling water or stook free from fat, 
then the pieoes of Cucumber, with pepper and salt 
to taste; let the whole gently simmer till done, and 
at the time of serving stir iu the yolk of an egg 
beaten up with the juice of a Lemon and strained. 
(Concombres a la poulette.) 

Cucumber salad.—Pare the Cuoumber, and 
cut it in thin slices into a basin of spring-water. 
When taken out of the water, sprinkle it with salt 
and drain it between two plates. Pat it in a 
bowl, adding pepper and vinegar. 

Fried Cuoumber.—Pare and quarter, remove 
the seeds, and sprinkle with pepper j dip them in 
French hatter, and fry id boiling 1st till of a light 
brown colour. 


Cucumber pie.-^-One Cucumber, 3 oz. of Onion 
and butter. Pare and ent a large Cucumber in 
pieoes} take out the seeds, salt it well, and drain 
it in a coarse sieve two hours t season with pepper 
and a little more salt, if required ; add the Onion, 
cut small, and a little butter $ oover with paste, mid 
bake in a moderate hot oven. A little tapioca may 
be added. 


Cucumbers to keep for winter use — 
(Genian recipe).—Pare and slice the Cucumbers; 
sprinkle a little salt over them and cover them with 
a dish. The next day drain off the liquor. Plaoe the 
slices of Cucumber in a jar, with a ttttie salt 
between each layer, and tie them up. Before 
using them, rinse them.in fresh water, and dress 
them with pepper, oil, and vinegar. They ought to 
remain in salt twenty-four hours. 


Pot Pourri.— Could any reader of Garden i no 
Illustrat id give me a recipe for making the soent 
known as Pot rourri P—Enquirer. 


Siberian crab jelly.—Will any one give me a 
good recipe for this jelly P The orabs are just 
beginning to turn red. When are they in best con¬ 
dition for the purpose ?— Subscriber. 


be ma 

Uniting Bees.— I have a stock of bees in a straw 
hive which has become very old. I am anxious to 
drive the bees and add them to 'a swarm of this 
year, how shall I do it, and what time is beat ? I 
have four first June swarms, and one seoond, also 
June, which would you recommend me to unite the 
driven bees to P I find them to do well iu this 
locality. I should have said that the first swarms 
are full of bees and honey, but the seoond is not. 
When the swarms came off, I put on supers, and 
got two filled with very fine maiden honey, and ex¬ 
pect two more if the weather is at all fine.— 
M. D., Co. Wicklow . 

Profitless Bees—About three years ago I 
bought a fine hive of bees, hoping to have honey for 
our household. Ths first year I got 5 lb. in a glees 
and two swarms, one of which died in the following 
winter. Last year, one large swarm and a small 
glass of honey. This year 1 got a large swarm, but 
as yet no honey, as they did not take to the supers. 
This is a small result for the outlay, but that is not 
the worst. The bees are, I am afraid, of some 
venomous breed, for on a fine day they will not 
allow any one to enter the garden, and fly in our 
faces at all hours. The men planting or digging 
have to fly for their lives, and even in a distant part 
of the lawn we have been suddenly attacked in the 
most unprovoked manner. I have had my mouth 
swollen and eyes closed for days, so I thought of 
asking some one to give me a little advice as to what 
I should do with or for them. I am sire there 
must be a great deal of honey in the boxes. They 
are in wooden boxes about 18 in. square. My 
neighbours have had a rioh honey harvest this year, 
bnt I have none, and am afraid to touch the hives. 
—A Subscriber. 


B IRD S. 

Birds fbr Aviary.—I found some British birds 
very nice inmates of the aviary. Besides the diffe¬ 
rent foreign ones, I had goldfinches, siskins, bull¬ 
finches, linnets, redpoles, chaffinches, greenfinches, 
a sparrow, and a lark. Many of these were brought 
op from the nest, or from eggs hatched by canaries, 
and a number were so tame as to be freely allowed 
to fly about the garden, and in many ways were 
more interesting than the foreign ones.—E. de K. 

Birds Dying.—I was one season as unfortunate as 
* YF. B. G. "with one pair of canaries, and discovered 
when too late that the mother had fed the young 
principally with Chickweed- The little ones at the 
age of 8 or 10 days died. I now never allow Chick- 
weed in the cage till the young ones are 6 weeks old 
but I give them a tiny bit of Groundsel and Lettuce 
daily. I always find young birds of every kind 
thrive best on scalded rape seed, hard-boiled eggs, 
and,plain biscuit.—E. Ds K. 

Magpies Talking.—I have pleasure in inform¬ 
ing t*‘ Magpie ” that my bird really oan talk as 
distinctly as a good parrot oan. Its tongue wai 
slit when I first had it, bnt I hope yon will not 
operate on your birds.— Theresa. 


The Wild Garden : Or our Grove* and Gardens 
made beautiful by the Naturalisation of Hardy Eaotic 
Plants; being one way onwards from the Dark Aget Of 
Flower Gardening, with suggestions jot the Regeneration 
of the Bare Borders q f the London Parks. By W. 
Robinson. With ninety illustrations, by Alfred Parsons, 
engraved by Huyot, Pannemaker, H. Hyde, and Lacour. 
The Garden Office, and through all Booksellers. Price 
10s. 6d. 

London and International Horti¬ 
cultural Directory. —We should be greatly 
obliged by nurserymen and others aiding os in 
the compilation of this directory by furnishing 
lists of those occupied in the business of horti¬ 
culture within their respective districts, including 
important agricultural houses also. 

Asparagus Culture.— This little book, 
which has long been out of print, is now ready. 
It contains, in addition to the eesat on As¬ 
paragus culture as practised in England and 
France, a translation of M. Lebeuf’s article on 
Asparagus and particulars of the seren years' 
competition instituted for its improvement. It 
may be obtained at our office and through all 
booksellers. 
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and the bulbs to be planted in rather drier posi¬ 
tions than the vigorons forms of bicolor, Tela- 
monina lobularis, &c. All this family require 
replanting every three or four years, some even 
in two, but this depends a great deal upon the 
condition under which the milbs are placed. 
The best criterion as to when they require re¬ 
planting is the production of small, weak foli¬ 
age and a scanty proportion of flowers. When 
that occurs, one may make sure that the bulbs 
have exhausted the soil, and that they have not 
sufficient room and strength to fully develop 


the usual vigour of flowers and foliage. 

The margins of shrubberies are amongst the 
best places in the garden for the Daffodil ; there 
are always little indentations—natural irregu¬ 
larities arising from the difference in growth of 
adjacent shrubs—where the mowing machine 
does not come; corners, we may say, still sacred 
to the scythe. In these, with admirable effect, 
may groups of Narcissi be placed where respect 
can be paid to their leafage, so that it be not 
cut over before it naturally fades away. 
Whether it be a rootery or a rockery, or a com¬ 
bination of all together, our Daffodils will also 
be found quite at home. There will be presented 


all the elements of successful culture, and there 
they will find happy associates in the wood For¬ 
get - me - note, the variegated Dead Nettle, 
the Wall Cresses, the Aubnetias, and a host of 
similar plants, not to mention the bright Moss- 
covered nooks and crannies rich in the verdant 
colour of their delicate tracery. Here then 
may a collection of Daffodils be maintained in a 
natural condition, each sort grouped by itself, 
with an unobtrusive number, by which, on re¬ 
ference to your note-book, thenamo and history 
of each variety may be obtained. 

Before the plant¬ 
ing of Daffodils 
r taken place, the 

whole of the soil 
should be well 
dressed with old 
manure and be 
thoroughly dug 
or trenched; if 
the latter, let the 
ground be mode¬ 
rately well trod¬ 
den over to firm 
it, as the roots 
of Daffodils like 
to fight their way 
against a pretty 
solid resistance. 
In order to aid 
our readers in ob¬ 
taining Daffodils, 
it may be well 
to mention a few 
of the nurseries 
in which they 
are now largely 
grown, viz., 
Messrs. Dickson 
& Sons, of Ches¬ 
ter ; the Lawson 
Nursery Com¬ 
pany, Edin¬ 
burgh: Mr. 

Smith, Newry; 
Messrs. Back¬ 
house & Sons, 
York; Messrs. 
Barr & Sugden, 
Covent Oarden ; 
Mr. Ware, Tot¬ 
tenham; and Mr. 
Parker, Tooting. 


The Fox¬ 
glove in win¬ 
ter. — Although 
the Foxglove has 
a well-deserved 
reputation as a 
hardy summer 
plant, yet few, 
perhaps, will re¬ 
gard it as useful 
for winter deco¬ 
ration. I do not, 
of course, mean 
that it will flower 
in the winter, 
but as a finc- 
foliaged border 
plant it is very 
effective. Those 
who sow seed in 
June, and find 
in winter plants 
of only mode¬ 
rate growth, with almost stiff erect leaves, 
have not yet learned how very handsome a 
plant it can be made if the seed be sown 
under glass in March and the seedlings, when 
strong enough, dibbled out into some corner 
in the garden. I have transplanted a largo 
number of such, some 30 in. across, with large, 
bold, elegant, drooping leaves, showing as 
much grace and beauty as any plant well 
could do. These plants have transplanted 
freely with a little soil and without check. 
If grown only for winter use and relegated to 
shrubbery borders in spring, Foxgloves would 
well repay the trouble bestowed in raising them. 


DAFFODILS. 


Thesf. are the hardiest and showiest of spring 
flowers, and the present is an excellent time to 
plant the bulbs. Though often looked upon 
as common flowers, there are no plants more 
worthy of being well planted and cared for in 
our gardens than the various species of Daffo¬ 
dils, of which there are now a host of most 
beautiful varieties. They vary so much in size, 
colour, and form, that a most attractive garden 
may easily be made of Daffodils alone. We 
ought to plant 
the commoner 
kinds in such 
numbers that 
the village chil¬ 
dren mignt pick 
and pick, and 
yet could not 
pick them every 
one. Of those 
kinds to be 
planted by the 
thousand are the 
common Lent 
Lily (Narcissus 
pseudo - Narcis¬ 
sus) and its 
giant variety 
(N. maximus), 
with the largo 
two - coloured 
Daffodil (N. bi¬ 
color), and the 
small form (N. 
minor), which is 
one of the first 
flowers of spring. 

The Poet’s Daf¬ 
fodil (N. posti¬ 
cus) snd its 

double form can 
be obtained by 
the thousand 
from orchards 
near London for 
a mere trifle, and 
the Peerless and 
Scented Daffodils 
(N. incompara- 
bilis and N. 

odorus) will soon 
be very common. 

There are but 

few species or 

varieties belong¬ 
ing to this family 
that are not per¬ 
fectly hardy, or 
that will not suc¬ 
ceed under ordi¬ 
nary circumstan¬ 
ces in the open 
border. A lew 
kinds principally 
from Algiers, 

Spain, and the 
islands in the 
Meditcrran e an, 
consisting of N. 
pac h y b u 1 b o b, 
viridiflorus, cala- 
thinus, Brouason- 
etti, and tho vari¬ 
ous forms of Cor- 
bularia, and some 
others, flower 
mostly during 
the autumn and winter, and consequently are 
not adapted for outdoor cultivation, except in 
very favourable situations. Fortunately, there 
are, as we hav e said, but few of this character ; 
the great bulk are not only perfectly hardy, but 
will grow in almost any soil or situation, and in¬ 
crease in numbers rapidly. Most of the Nar- 
cissi prefer a good, rich, friable loam, annually 
enriched by a top-dressing of manure, but care 
I* 6 taken to keep the manure away from 
the bulbs * n * fresh state. For the small 
earlv-flowering kinds, such as N. rupicola, N. 
Bulbocodium intermedins, and others of like 
character, a sandy loam is to be recommended, 
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A dozen or two dotted here and there in large 
beds would give an air of life and fullness at 
onoe, although it might be desirable to remove 
them in the spring before they could bloom. 
But even then ample room could be found 
somewhere, because then it is not the leaves 
that are admired, but the fine spikes of flowers 
that spring up from plants some 6 ft. in height. 
The real beauty of the blooms of the Foxglove 
can rarely be seen in the case of small plants 
that throw up a single stem, say 3 ft. in height. 
It is these large plants that send up several 
stems, and of varying heights, that enable us to 
see how really beautiful are the rich spotted 
forms of the garden Foxglove.—A. 

Bulbs in permanent positions.— One 
of the best features of hardy flower gardening 
is that of permanent plantations of bulbs, 
naturalised in positions where they can remain 
undisturbed for years. There are many 
advantages attending this kind of gardening, 
not the least of which is that as the plants, or 
groups, become established a much better dis¬ 
play of flowers is possible than by any system 
oi perpetual lifting and replanting, with its 
attendant amount of labour. Constant shifting, 
indeed, in the case of bulbs has been proved to 
1 e worse than labour lost; for even under pot 
culture many bulbous plants have been found to 
flower better when pot-bound, and apparently 
in need of repotting, than when carefully re¬ 
potted every year ; and another advantage is 
t i at positions can bo utilised and converted into 
attractive spots in the garden that have hitherto 
laid waste. 

Winter Aoonites succeed on any poor 
dry bank under the shade of trees, or as perma¬ 
nent edgings to beds of hardy flowers ; they are 
the first of flowers to come into bloom and the 
first to go to rest, and the rich golden yellow of 
the little flower is very effective early in spring. 
When planted in single lines or patches but 
little effect is produced, but a bank entirely 
covered with bulbs as thick as they can grow, 
or an edging to a bed 1 ft. wide, is a sight not 
so soon forgotten at a time of year when flowers 
out-of-doors are at the lowest ebb. 


CALLIRHOE PEDATA. 

This is a member of a small, but extremely 
handsome, genus of North American plants too 
little known by far to cultivators in this country, 
though the introduction of some of the species 
dates back a long time, dome half-dozen kinds 
are known in our gardens, and C. pedata is one 
of the prettiest. The subjoined woodcut shows 
well its habit of growth. C. pedata nana is a 
pretty dwarf form, as will be seen by our 



Callirhoe pedata uana. 


illustration of it. It grows 1 ft. or so in 
height, and its flowers are about 1£ in. acrosi*, 
and of a bright purple-crimson. It is a her¬ 
baceous perennial, ana succeeds perfectly in the 
open border in a rich, light soil. C. involucrata 
is another fine kind indigenous to California, 
and also to the regions lying beyond the Rocky 
Mountains and the Missouri. Like the pre¬ 
ceding, it has a perennial root, from which 
arise several stems of a trailing habit when un¬ 
supported, bearing lobed foliage, variously 
incised, and very handsome crimson flowers, 
fully 2 in. in diameter, on long foot-stalks, 
from the upper axils. When sown early the 
plants bloom easily the first season, and continue 
in flower until a late period of the autumn. 


The roots will survive our average winters in 
dry Boils, and increase in strength each season, 
though were it otherwise, the plant might be 
cultivated as a half-hardy annual. It is im¬ 
portant to transplant the seedlings into the 
open ground as early as the season permits, e.g., 
by the middle of May, as, having a tap-root, 
they do not appear to succeed well in pots. The 
shoots may either be allowed to trail or may be 
supported by unobtrusive Bticks, according as 
circumstances may suggest. It succeeds better 
in dry soils than in those of a wet or highly 
enriched character, in which it grows too 
luxuriantly, producing foliage at the expense of 
flowers. We believe this plant to be identical 
with that formerly cultivated under the name 
of Nuttallia grandiflora, and usually considered 



Callirhoe pedata. 


a greenhouse plant; our experience, however, 
enables us to affirm that it succeeds better in 
the open ground during the summer months, 

though in the northern counties it may be 
advisable to pot it up at the approach of frost, 
employing a pot at least 6 in. in diameter. If 
this be carefully done the plant will continue to 
bloom under glass for some weeks. 

For the introduction of this fine plant to our 

f ardens we are indebted to Mr. Thompson, of 
pswich, to whom we are likewise indebted 
for C. macrorhiza alba, a pure white form of a 
species with purplish-carmine flowers. It is of 
a very neat habit of growth, producing from a 
tap-root, which ultimately attains some size, 
an erect stem from H ft. to 2} ft. high, which 
bears a corymbose raceme of pure white flowers 
on long naked foot-stalks, articulated near the 
summit, the corolla being rather more than 
1 in. across, and the calyx without the invo- 
lucral leaflets, which occur in some other 
species of this genus. The foliage, mostly 
radical, is cordate in form, with crenate mar¬ 
gins and long-stalked. The plant appears to 
occur in several shades of colour, varying from 
rosy-purple to pale rose and white. Sown 
early, it will bloom the first year. It is a 
native of the South-western States of North 
America. 

The Finger-leaved Callirhoe (C. digitata) is a 
glaucous herb, growing 2 ft. or 3 ft. high, and 
producing reddish-purple flowers in summer; 
it is not so showy as the others, but it succeeds 
under similar conditions of culture. 


Salvia splendens. —This gay old autumn- 
flowering plant is not now so frequently seen in 
gardens as it used to be, yet few plants are 
more effective than this for conservatory decora¬ 
tion during the late autumn months, the brilliant 
hue of the flowers rendering it very conspicuous 
when associated with foliage and other flower¬ 
ing plants. Few plants give so great a return 
for time and labour expended as does this 
Salvia, for specimens some 4 ft. high and as 
much through may be formed in a single season, 
and that without the aid of a glass structure 
during the summer months. All that is neces¬ 
sary to do is to strike a few cuttings early in the 
autumn, winter them with the ordinary bedding 
subjects, and plant out in rich free soil in an 
open sunny situation as soon as all danger of 
frost is over. Mulch with rotten manure and 
water in dry weather, and you will get fine 
specimens well set with flower by the time it is 
necessary to lift tender plants generally. I 
used to plant a Salvia here and there in the 


centre of a large bed on the Grass, associating 
with it Paris Daisies, or some such free-flowering 
subject. Early in the autumn the Salvia was 
finely in bloom, the mass of scarlet flowers con¬ 
trasting effectively with the white blooms of the 
Marguerite. In some of our more mild districts 
Salvia splendens might be employed in the same 
manner, but in the greater portion of this 
country it must be considered as only suitable 
for indoor decoration. As this plant forms an 
immense amount of fibres, it does not—however 
large the specimen may be—in the least suffer 
by the removal. Give a good watering and 
place in a sheltered situation for a few days, 
and not a leaf will discolour, and the flowers 
will continue to expand without apparent 
check. The shoots are, however, very brittle, 
so that some care in handling must be exercised. 
As soon as the old plants are finished blooming 
throw them away, and rely entirely upon young 
ones for the next year’s display.—J. 

Herbaceous borders and bedding 
out.—The article (p. 310) on the above does 
not entirely meet my needs. I do not wish my 
garden to look well for any one month, but to 
present a succession of bloom from April to 
November. I cannot plant flowers in front of 
shrubberies, as my grounds, being very limited, 
I have only one spot where I can grow herba¬ 
ceous plants, a border 86 ft. long by 8$ ft. wide, 
in front of a wall which faces to the south-east. 
We often ram the soil and have plenty of 
Lilies, Phloxes, &c., but there are times when 
all the flowers seem to go out of bloom. I have 
no doubt the writer of this article is right, and 
that a mixed border is more difficult to manage 
than bedding plants, but I shall be sorry to give 
it up, as I am fond of many old-fashioned plants, 
which seem moat appropriate in a mixed border. 
If I could have hints how to divide it, so as to 
have good beds of Carnations, Asters, Ac , 
I should be glad.—P. M. F. 

Raising Zinnias. —On page 247of Garden- 
in o it is stated that Zinnias want heat to raise 
them in the spring. “ Mechanic,” on page 282, 
says that he raised them from seed sown in 
boxes in March, merely putting a bit of glass 
over them, and covering them up at night. Now, 
my experience differs from both, I obtained a 
packet of seeds and sowed them in the open, 
either the last week in April or the first week 
in May, and they have done splendidly. They 
have produced very fine double blooms of 
various shades of colour and have been admired 
by all who have seen them. Some of the 
blooms have been out more than six weeks, and 
are fairly good even now. —Enrique. 

Largo-flowered Clematises. —I send 
you a bloom of Clematis Wilsoni, which I 
think you will consider worth notice. It is 
5| in. across, but I have had several that 
measured over 6 in. The plant is quite hardy, 
and has stood out the last two severe winters 
without any protection whatever. There are 
about thirty blooms out on it now, and it is 
a perfect picture. You will see from the leaf 
enclosed that the foliage is bold and strong.— 
B. Blaydes Thompson, Tculcaster. [A very 
good kind, but we are rather inclined to favour 
the smaller-flowered kinds of the Viticellatypeas 
being rapid growers, and very graceful and 
effective.— Ed.] 

Autumn-sown annuals. — While ac¬ 
knowledging the justice of the editorial com¬ 
ment on “ J. J.’s” complaint respecting the 
above, I cannot help feeling he is only one of 
many misled by the reckless assertions respect¬ 
ing the hardiness of plants. What can be 
grown with perfect safety through the winter in 
the Channel Islands, Cornwall, or sheltered 
nooks in the south of England will perish in 
even ordinary winter weather, exposea to the 
east winds or heavy soils of less favoured 
localities, e.g , the broad-leaved Myrtle has 
flourished half a century on the wall of a 
house a mile from mine in East Suffolk, but 
the soil is sandy, sub-soil gravel, and sand, a 
wood to the north of the house, a thick belt of 
Cedars round it. My garden is on a heavy 
day soil or sub-soil, open to the east and north¬ 
east, and to plant Myrtles would be money 
thrown away. I am sure it would greatly in¬ 
crease the value of your paper if you would add 
to the rules for correspondents that assertions 
respecting the hardiness of plants, unaccom¬ 
panied by a statement of soil and locality, are 
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not only worthless, bat misleading, and will not 
be published.—Miss Thellusson. 

-Let me advise “ J. J. " not to despair of 

ever succeeding with autumn-sown annuals be¬ 
cause he failed in such an extraordinary winter 
as the last was. That autumn-sown annuals 
make the best flowering plants there can be no 
question. In an ordinary winter there are 
several nseful kinds of annuals which will sur¬ 
vive, and a few which may be depended upon 
with almost absolute certainty even in sucli a 
winter as last year. The general statements so 
often made about the hardiness of plants and 
the possibility of certain kinds standing the 
winter out-of-doors must be interpreted with 
some regard to and allowance for local circum¬ 
stances and conditions as well as exceptional 
seasons, Otherwise they may often prove mis¬ 
leading. That “ J. J. ” failed with Candytuft 
is surprising, considering its well-known hardi¬ 
ness. Last autumn I made sowings of from a 
dozen to a score of the so-called hardy annuals, 
including Candytuft, Virginian Stock, Nemo- 
phila, Clarkia, Silene, Cyanus minor, Erysi¬ 
mum PerofFskianum, Collinsia bicolor, Alyssum, 
&o. My survivals in the spring were : Cyanus, 
Silene pendula compacts. Candytuft, and a few 
plants each of Virginian Stock, Nemoplila, 
Erysimum, and Collinaia. The Cyanus, Candy¬ 
tuft, and Silene made fine bushy plants, and 
remained in bloom for a long time. One of the 
most useful, because the most reliable and 
effective of annuals for autumn sowing, is 
Silene, its fine, compact masses of bloom making 
an excellent border material in the spring flower 
garden.—A. Kingston. 


THE CARDINAL LOBELIA (L. FULGENS). 
This handsome herbaceous plant is but seldom 
seen in thoroughly good condition. Its bold 
erect habit and strikingly brilliant flowers render 
it eminently adapted for situations where bright 
colours and effect are desirable. Planted in 
masses, backed up by or in the near vicinity of 
evergreens, it has a gorgeous effect. Its most 
congenial situation is amongst the lower shrubs 
in a border, as sufficient space being allowed for 
its development, it receives just that amount of 
shelter which is necessary to ensure its flower¬ 
ing in perfection. I do not think that it is for 
a due want of appreciation that this plant is com¬ 
paratively seldom seen, but that few persons 
have any idea of what it really is when thorough¬ 
ly well grown. The principal reason probably 
why it is not so much in general cultivation » 
that in many localities it is very liable to rot off 
during the winter, while in a more than usually 
damp Beason it is not uncommon to hear com¬ 
plaints of the whole stock disappearing. There 
are, in fact, very few localities where it may be 
depended upon to do well from one season to 
another. 

Now the great enemy to which this Lobelia 
is liable is a kind of rust, which fastens on the 
main fleshy roots when the plants are gone to 
rest, and quickly eating them away, thoroughly 
rots them, and they eventually disappear. This 
disease, working as it does from the bottom at a 
time when growth is atastandstill.isnotperoeived 
in sufficient time for its ravages to be checked, and 
the whole collection, much to the grower’s dis¬ 
appointment, will in the course of two or three 
weeks be completely ruined. This state of affairs 
is of course very discouraging, and it is not sur¬ 
prising when the same thing has occurred 
several times that its culture is renounced in 
disgust. Having myself experienced much 
vexation in losing the greater portion of a fine 
stock in this manner, and clearly seeing that 
no reliance could be placed upon the plants 
standing uninjured during the winter in the 
ordinary way, I was induced to adopt a system 
for their preservation which I invariably found 
to succeed, and can now always depend upon 
having a good stock of healthy vigorous plants 
with whidi to work in the spring. 

There are perhaps many cultivators who may 
have been troubled to get and keep any auantity 
of this fine Lobelia, and who would gladly take 
a little pains to ensure a good stock of it. I will 
therefore briefly describe the method which I 
follow. The disease which attacks the roots, 
and which ultimately destroys them makes its 
appearance towards tne latter end of October or 
beginning of November, especially if the weather 
at that time should set in cold and wet. The 
plants should then be carefully taken up, pre¬ 


serving as muoh of the roots as possible, the 
soil shaken from them, and the roots well 
washed. If the disease be present it will be 
readily discovered, as it comes in the form of 
rusty-lookingspots which eat their way into 
the roots. Wherever these are perceived they 
must be out out with a sharp knife, as if only a 
small portion be left it will suffice to destroy 
the vitality of the plants. When the plants are 
thus examined they may be either potted or 
laid in a frame in some free, sandy soil. Very 
fine specimens are obtained by potting and 
plunging in a slight bottom-heat, Keeping the 
top quite cool. In about a fortnight they will 
have made fresh fibre, and this is the great 
object to be attained, as when once a new root 
is formed all danger of rotting is past. They 
may then be plaoed and kept in a cold frame 
during the winter, to be planted out where 
desired in spring; a very fine display may be 
thus secured. The bottom heat, however, is 
not at all indispensable ; they will succeed very 
well indeed if carefully and but sparingly 
watered after potting 

Although the main object is to secure the 
plants against the perils of a wet winter, yet 
they will in any case amply repay for the slight 
trouble they have given by a greater vigour and 
more abundant bloom. I have occasionally seen 
this Lobelia flourish and grow like a weed year 
after year, but I know that in many places it is 
impossible to get it to do so satisfactorily un¬ 
less some extra precautions be taken. B. J. C. 


Whit© Wood Lily (Trillium grandi- 
florum).—'This is a beautiful plant, yielding in 



White Wood Lily (Trillium grandiflorum). 


spring lovely snow-white blossoms 3 in. to 5 in. 
broad. It succeeds best in a shady, moist, 
sheltered spot in the hollows of a rock garden 
or in the moister parts of the hardy Fernery. 
It should always be planted in deep, moist, very 
sandy loam, with an addition of leaf-mould or 
peat soil if possible. It can be had at all good 
hardy plant nurseries, and is increased by divi¬ 
sion of strong plants. 

Young Pentstemons best.— Pentste- 
mons which are now in full beauty are delight¬ 
ful border plants, but not quite hardy. Cut¬ 
tings of young shoots root readily during summer 
and autumn under a hand-light, and they may 
either be wintered in such places, with a little 
extra shelter in severe weather or be potted 
singly into small pots, and placed in a cold pit 
plunged in ashes with other slightly tender 
plants, and be planted out in April. Such plants 
make a grand display through the summer and 
autumn, far superior to old plants that have 
survived the winter; and, as I have already 
stated, that chances of all living through the 
winter are remote. I have saved the roots alive 
by heaping ashes round the base, but it is more 
satisfactory to strike a new lot every season. 
A marvellous improvement has taken place in 
Pentstemons since we used to have beds of the 
old P. gentianoides thirty years ago ; but even 
then we always did best with a new stock raised 
annually in August. Cuttings rooted in spring 
will make good flowering plants by August, and 
will continue to blossom till frost comes. Pents¬ 
temons seed freely, and raising seedlings is very 
interesting. The seeds should be sown in spring, 
and brought on in the same way as annuals or 
biennials usually are. If sown in heat and well 
treated, most of them will flower in Autumn. 
When the plants are turned out in spring, if a 
few of the strongest are picked out and petted 


into 6*in. pots, and have the leaders pinohed out, 
they will make very useful plants for autnmn 
flowering in a cool greenhouse or conservatory, 
as the colours oome out so bright and clear 
under glass. The following are good varieties: 
Delicatus, Elegans, Kate Nickleby, Miss Car¬ 
negie, Miss C. McKeith, W. P. Laird, Stanstead 
Rival, Nimrod, Prince Consort, Pink Perfection, 
Mrs. Walker, Mrs. Kendall, and Miss Annie 
Hazard.—H. 

The old Orimson Olove.— Too much 
cannot be said in favour of this grand old plant; 
now the blooming season is nearly over no time 
should be lost in layering the old plants ; they 
are so easily propagated that by next spring 
nice young plants can be obtained. This year, 
having some window boxes to fill, I lifted some 
of the layers from the mixed border and planted 
them into the window box, taking oare they 
hung over the front, with Geraniums and other 
plants usually grown in the window box, the 
old Clove had a very pretty effeot. I presume 
that it was the buds hanging down from the 
box, for they were twice as large as those 
grown in the border. There are many plants 
recommended for hanging down when arranging 
these window boxes. I think this old Crimson 
Clove may take the place of one. I hear that 
in Germany mixed sorts of Carnations are 
usually grown in window boxes, and the flowers 
grow to a large size.— Llanstephan. 

5544.—Forming a rookery.— The for¬ 
mation of a rockery upon a small scale is a 
simple enough affair. All that one has to do 
is to procure a load or two of good loam, some 
leaf-mould, and a little peat, and a certain 
amount of sandstone, spar, or any hard material 
that may be procurable, which is to be arranged 
in an irregular manner, so that pockets orrather 
spaces of varying dimensions, so as to suit both 
large and small growingsubjects, be left between 
them. The arrangement of the material is so 
muoh a matter of taste that no absolute rule 
can be laid down for its disposal. The great aim 
is to impart a picturesque and informal air to 
the arrangement, whilst providing for the con¬ 
tinued well-being of the plants The larger 
spaces should be towards the back, some smaller 
ones being left in front for dwarf growing 
subjects. If the situation is shady, we strongly 
counsel the employment of Ferns, than which 
nothing will give so much satisfaction.—J. C., 
Byjleet. 

2606.—Geraniums not growing in open 
ground. —Poverty and want of moisture is, we 
think, the cause of the plants not flowering well. 
The herbaceous plants drained the soil out, and 
the hot weather stopped the growth of the 
tender plants, they being unduly deprived of 
water at the roots. Geraniums needed well 
watering this summer.—G. C. 


BOSES. 

planting" roses. 

Soil. —Volumes have been written on the 
best soil for Roses, and probably the very beet 
has not yet been discovered. The Rose, how¬ 
ever, does not seem half so particular about soil 
as its cultivators ; hence, while they have been 
boxing the compass to provide the best efcrth for 
its roots, the Rose has been rude enough to 
root widely, deeply, and well into whatever 
soil Nature or art had placed it. So long as 
the earth was not bottomed in a quagmire, 
there is hardly a soil to be found in which the 
Rose will not live and thrive provided it is 
sufficiently enriched by manure. So fond, 
however, is the Rose of the latter, that it 
seems to treat the soil very much as if it were 
merely a handy dish to serve it in. And, 
perhaps, after all, the mere holding or storing 
of plant food or manure is as much or more 
the earth’B proper function as providing it. Of 
course, if the earth is fairly rich at starting, 
and is manured afterwards, the Roses get 
doubled supplies, which, considering their enor¬ 
mous consuming powers, must be good for the 
plants and satisfactory to their growers. But 
manures are not soil, though they help to make 
it, and also to fill it with good things for our 
Roses. Still, by way of encouragement here, 
it may be well to add that any soil that will 
grow Cabbages, Wheat, and Mangolds will or 
may grow good Roses. The. element of fertility 
or Rose food is in such soils, and the Rosea 
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may be trusted to find it out. I have also 
seen almost equally good Roses on sandy peats 
as on Btiff loams, though no doubt loams of 
medium stiffness are among the most suitable 
natural soils fbr Roses. But it is only 
right to add that observation and experi¬ 
ence have made me think less of what are 
called holding, and more of friable soils for 
Roses. Their mechanical condition seemB of 
more importance than their chemical or mineral 
constitutents. Clay is too slimy and adhesive 
for the Rose, though some fine Roses have been 
grown in clay. Sand is decidedly too poor, 
though if well and often filled with manure, 
good Roses may be grown on soils but little 
richer than sand. If all this be true, and it is, 
no one need abstain from growing Roses on 
account of the soil. As already observed, how¬ 
ever, Roses cannot be grown with their bottom 
roots in water, nor on land converted into a 
puddle by heavy rain. In a growing state they 
are rather greedy of water, as well as of rich 
food ; but water in a condition of stagnation is 
disease or death to Rose roots. It must, 
first of all, have outlets in plenty provided for 
it before the Roses are planted. Roses also seem 
to thrive best on mixed soils. If already mixed 
by Nature, well ; if not, proceed to mix them 
as much as may be by art. Soils too stiff may be 
wonderfully lightened up by additions of Cocoa- 
nut fibre refuse, lime rubbish, sand, grit, burnt 
earth, or clay. The latter is, perhaps, the most 
permanent lightener of heavy soils, and marl is 
probably the best addition to light soils, though 
heavy dressings of cow and pig manure tend to 
make light lands heavier as well as richer. But 
much may be done to improve soils by admixing 
with oare and skill surface and subsoil, or soils of 
widely different qualities, often found very near 
to each other. Farmyard manure, itBelf a medley 
of many enriching animal and vegetable pro¬ 
ducts, is one of the best preparations which 
any and all soils can receive for Roses. Night 
soil, malt coombs, bones, hoof parings, buffalo 
shavings, soot, guano, wood ashes, &c., are all 
good, and a mixture of them all with other 
artificial manures is good for Roses, with a 
loose, tolerably porous staple of sound loam, 
2 ft. and less ; and with these and other fer¬ 
tilisers, the finest Roses may be grown, and 
they may also be almost equally well grown 
without the sandy loam if the feeding matters 
that it contains are provided in extra heavy 
dressings of manure. In digging or trenching 
ground for Roses no mere inversion of the soil 
is sufficient. On the contrary, the whole tilth 
for the Roses should be mixed with the manure, 
subsoil, or other additions of heavier or lighter 
soils as much as possible. If the site for Roses 
could be in the rough for several months, so 
much the better; sun and showers, frost and 
wind would mellow and enrich it. The level¬ 
ling before planting would likewise still further 
intermix its various ingredients. 

Planting.—Two men plant more than as 
fast again as one, and also a good deal better. 
If this is not practicable, then every man should 
have a boy to hold the plant in position while 
another covers the roots with earth. This seems a 
small matter, but it is important. Should the 
holes, which should be made beforehand, prove too 
deep, a spadeful or two of the soil can readily 
be put in, smoothed over, and trampled down 
firmly ; then place a spadeful of oompost or ma¬ 
nure under the plant, and cover with 1 in. or so 
of earth. Arrange the roots regularly, removing 
all broken or bruised part or fibres ; cover care¬ 
fully with the finest soil, and finish with a 
spadeful of manure on the surface as a mulching. 
If the Roses can be tied at onoe, it is better not 
to stamp the roots in ; but dwarf or other Roses 
not tied at once may be thus stamped, not, 
however, for the good of the roots, but to give 
a certain stability to the Rose bush or tree. 
Otherwise the winter floods, snows, &c., and 
time are the best consolidators, doing their work 
so slowly and gently as to rupture no roots and 
ultimately leave the soil more uniformly solid 
than either foot or spade. 

After treatment.— This consists in staking 
and surface mulching, if not done at the time. 
Labelling should be done before planting, so as 
not to tread about round the plants afterwards. 
Longish stable manure makes the best mulch 
for Roses. Four inches of this will not be ex¬ 
cessive, and it need not be removed afterwards. 
The finest Roses are mostly cut from trees thus 
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perpetually mulched with the treasures of the 
stable yard, and there is a far closer connection 
between the stable door and the exhibition 
table than has generally been acknowledged ; 
but with this parting gift of growing force in 
the rough, and the removal of any straggling 
or broken branches from their crowns, the 
newly-planted Roses may now be left there root¬ 
ing till February. , Some prune their Roses at 
once; No practice can be worse; it exceeds in 
folly the burning of the candle at both ends. 
No; never transplant and prune a Rose at the 
same time. D. T. 


ROSES IN WINTER WITHOUT FORCING. 
Why not? We have Pelargoniums in plenty, 
and why not Roscb ? They may be had, and 
very much in the same way. The natural 
season of flowering of both may be said to be 
from June to October. But, go where we may, 
we now meet with Pelargoniums in winter al¬ 
most as bright and gay, and often with far 
more lovely tints and shades than at Midsum¬ 
mer ; and if Pelargoniums, why not Roses ? I 
repeat. Yes, with forcing. Well, that is use¬ 
ful, but Roses may be had at Christmas with 
little or no forcing. Of course, one needs a 
fur stock of plants, and these should either be 
planted out under glass or portable in pots. 
Tea or China Roses are also the best for this 
purpose, though several of the Perpetuals and 
most of the Bourbons will do well. Our first 
essay in this direction was with three very old 
Roses—Cramoise Superieure, Bourbon Queen, 
and Mrs. Bosanquet. These were stopped about 
tho end of July, had all their flower-buds per¬ 
sistently picked off till the middle of Septem¬ 
ber, were potted up out of sunny quarters towards 
the end of October, and placed in a light Bunny 
greenhouse for the winter. They flowered from 
November to March almost without intermis¬ 
sion, and were removed, still flowering, to 
make room for Tea and other Roses that had 
been brought on in early Vineries, Peach houses, 
&c. Since then many varieties have been sub¬ 
jected to similar treatment, and the results have 
proved most satisfactory. 

Of course, where Tea Roses are grown in any 
quantity in pots, it becomes a still easier matter 
to have Roses in winter without forcing. The 
flowers from Buch plants can readily be spared 
throughout the autumnal months. Their re¬ 
moval strengthens the plants as well as pushes 
back their blooming season, the latter, of course, 
being the main object in this connection. With 
practice it becomes as easy to time the flower¬ 
ing of Roses as of Pelargoniums. The later and 
more persistently they are stopped, the later 
and, if properly managed, the more profusely 
will they bloom. Rosea need but little heat to 
expand their blooms in the late autumn. They 
suffer far more from damp than from cold, and 
more from a confined atmosphere than from both. 
No one can have failed to note how that best of 
all Tea Roses for this purpose—the Gloire de 
Dijon—will expand its buds after being sub¬ 
jected to from 5° to 10° of frost. Flowers thus 
frozen often expand afterwards as if nothing 
had happened to them. Even the rather deli¬ 
cate Bourbon and first-rate autumnal or winter- 
blooming Rose Souvenir de la Malmaison will 
also bear several degrees of frost in winter with 
impunity, and the same with other Roses. Not 
that these winter-blooming plants should be ex¬ 
posed to frost; by no means, and neither should 
they be coddled. Housed or pitted in good 
time—for they will do in dry pits very well if 
the frost be excluded—and exposed freely to 
light and air afterwards, these retarded Roses 
seldom fail to make a fine display throughout 
the winter. 

There is probably no method of getting Roses 
at a Roseless season with so little trouble as 
that now adverted to. Yes, perhaps there is 
one still more easy and simple, and that is, to 
have a Rose house. ARose house! The mere idea 
of it will startle many, and visions of beauty 
and of expense will rise and rise until they be- 
oame frightened at their own shadows, not of 
the Roses that are within reach of most people. 
A single light, or two or three, outside one’s 
window will do well for Roees. Plant out an 
Adam, a yellow China, a Gloire de Dijon, a 
Niphetos, allow it to flower as it lists till the 
beginning of August, and to flower no more till 
the end of October, and gather your Roses till 
Christinas or later. Of course, with a larger 


house and more variety, winter Roses will, be 
gathered in greater plenty and with more ease ; 
but no one need despair of being cheered by the 
beauty or satisfied with the fragrance of winter 
Roses if they can grow a couple of Teas in the 
I window. In such a case I should counsel that 
these two should be Gloire de Dijon and Adam 
or President, if these two be not indeed 
olie. Neither is it those that have most means 
that gather the most Roses in winter, qr 
for that matter at any other season. I visited 
a large Rosery under glass last autumn. The 
plants were flowering or trying to flower them¬ 
selves to death. There was not one bloom 
worth looking at under gl&Bs, while outside all 
were perfect. Here was a waste of force and of 
season. Roses by the hundred, semi-blown, 
glass-drawn, useless wood, spindled out into 
airy nothingness. How I longed to clear them 
all off, cut back the strong and make faggots 
of the weakly wood, unroof the house, fee a the 
distressed roots with a juicy mulching of 
manure, and bid that houseful of RoseB bloom at 
Christmastide! But, no ; these Roses did not 
bloom till April. What a waste of force, as 
well as of glass, labour, and capital, for that 
house grows only Roses ! D. T. F. 


Autumnal planting 1 of Rosea.— This 
has not been nearly so much practised as it 
Bhould be. It is of great importance to have 
the roots of Roses re-established before winter. 
It seems too often forgotten that newly moved 
Roses, and shrubs, and trees continue in a 
dangerous state just so long as they remain 
unattached to the soil. Now, by planting early, 
the season of disattachment (to coin a word) of 
the roots from the soil is reduced as much as 
possible, for root growth is abnormally active in 
the early autumn. As the top ceases to grow 
the roots appear to Btart afresh. Now this 
arrestment of top growth happens some time 
before the fall of the leaf; hence the wisdom 
and practical success of early autumnal planting. 
We catch, as it were, the reversed current of 
root growth at the flood, and turn the down¬ 
ward force of growth to immediate account in 
tho formation of new roots. As soon as trans¬ 
planted Roses are thus provided they are safe, 
provided the frost is kept from biting tho 
tender roots too severely. This is easily pre¬ 
vented by a slight surface mulching, which is 
much better put on at once. Should dry 
weather follow planting, it is also good practice 
to refresh the un fallen leaves with a few over¬ 
head sprinklings, so as to keep them fresh and 
from falling as long as possible.—D. T. 

561 5 . - Preparing soil for Roses. -Turn up 
the ground directly, letting it remain quite rough in 
larger lumps until you want to plant, then ohoose 
a time when the lumps are just dry enough to 
crumble to pieces. Add some good strong stable 
manure to it, and plant the trees.—J. C. 


FRUIT. 

PEACHES AND NECTARINES IN GLASS¬ 
HOUSES. 

The Peach and Nectarine being very closely 
related, the same treatment answers for both. 

Making the border.—A consideration 
of the first importance is the composition of the 
border, which in the first place should be well 
drained, and if any of the sub-soil should be of 
an unfavourable character, it should be removed 
to the depth of 1 ft. or so, and a layer of con¬ 
crete, about 4 in. thick, put in, allowing 1 in. 
in a yard of fall from the house to the front of 
the border, to admit of the water running off 
into the drain, which must be made along the 
entire length of the border. Allow the concrete 
to harden before making the border; put on 7 in. 
or 8 in. of broken bricks or stone, cover it over 
with 2 in. of gravel, or any other material of a 
finer character, to prevent the soil from working 
into the drainage, which will now be about 
level with the top of the ground. All fruit 
borders should stand above tho ground level. 
The width of the border should be from 12 ft. to 
14 ft. It should be 2 ft. deep close to the house, 
running oil' to IS in. at front. It is best to make 
it in separate parts-eay, half the width to begin 
with, and the other half at two different times, 
as the roots extend. This gives fresh vigour to 
the trees at a time when they want it, and tho 
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border lasts longer. All stone fruits grow to 
the greatest perfection in strong heavy loam 
in limestone districts; bnt as this is not 
to be met with in many gardens, good 
substitutes are to be found in sods of 
old pasture, which should be stacked up for two 
or three months before they are wanted. Get a 
few loads of good shelly marl, lay it in a shed 
to dry, so that it can be easily chopped with 
the spade ; and, in making the border, chop the 
sods roughly, first covering the drainage with 
them, laying the grassy side down. Mix the 
sods, if light, with one-third of marl; if heavy 
and strong, mix in some old lime rubbish. It 
is better not to put any manure in, as this can 
easily be put on the top when required. Always 
avoid a light, sandy soil, which will make plenty 
of bloom; but after the first or second year, 
very few fruits will set. 

Planting.— Peaches maybe safely planted 
from October to April; but it is best to plant 
them as early in October as possible, if the wood 
is firm and ripe. Every care should be taken 
in removal not to bruise the roots, which should 
be stretched to their full length, and covered 
with about 2 in. of soil, keeping the crown well 
above the ground, in order that room may be 
found for a top dressing at any time. Give a 
good watering through a rosed can, and damp 
the foliage over with the syringe two or three 
timeB a day, according to the weather. The 
soil being warm the roots soon begin to grow, 
and if the trees are large you may have a good 
crop the ensuing season. The permanent trees 
should be allowed not less than 16 ft. between 
them, as the fruit is finer, and the trees last 
longer when plenty of room is given them. 
Trees can be planted temporarily between 
them, and removed when their room is required. 
This is, however, often neglected, which is a 
mistake. 

Disbudding.— As soon as the buds begin 
to grow they must have every attention in dis¬ 
budding ; this operation should not be com- 

? leted all at once, but on several occasions. 

’irst, remove those buds on the front of the 
shoots that are misplaced, and in a week or ten 
days, go over them a seccond time, leaving the 
best placed and most promising shoots nearest 
the base. This is important to keep the tree 
furnished ; in the course of another week or so 
go over them a third time, making a final choice 
for next season’s fruiting, always leaving a shoot 
beyond the fruit, and watch any rank Bhoots 
that appear likely to take a lead ; it is generally 
best to cut them out at first if they oau possibly 
be spared, as they rob the other part of the tree. 
Be careful to balance the growth, so that one 
side of the tree does not outgrow the other. -The 
ordinary fan system of training is best for 
general purposes. 

Pruning. —As soon as all the fruit „ 
gathered, go over the trees and cut out all the 
useless shoots where the fruit has been, and 
leave nothing but what is required for fruiting 
the next season, thus concentrating the energies 
of the tree, and giving light and air to mature 
the whole length of the shoot, which assists in 
laying a good foundation for the next crop. If 
the superfluous shoots are not taken out, many 
of those that remain get badly ripened and, as a 
matter of course, produce few blooms the following 
season. 

Temperature. —With regard to tem¬ 
perature, they should be shut up every after¬ 
noon when the thermometer is down to 80°, 
syringing every part of the tree freely to keep 
down red spider and promote a genial growing 
atmosphere. At dusk admit air by the top ven¬ 
tilators, and leave it on all night if the state of 
the weather renders it necessary. If it be very 
hot, give plenty of air as early as possible. This 
will give substance to the foliage and quality to 
the fruit, and will prevent both mildew and red 
spider to a great extent. A close, damp atmo¬ 
sphere in the night, and a roasting in the morn¬ 
ing beforo tbo ventilators are opened, injure 
both the foliage and fruit, and often cause many 
fruit to drop off prematurely. 

Thinning the fruit.—When the wood is 
well ripened there are generally more fruit set 
than are wanted ; these must be thinned- ~not all 
at once, but at intervals. When the fruit sets 
in clusters remove all but the largest ones and 
those that are near the wires or behind the 
Bhoots. When they have attained the size of 


large marbles go over them a second time, re¬ 
moving all the smallest fruit, leaving them 
thickest where the shoots are strongest; but 
discretion must be used in making choice of 
those that are to remain, according to the 
strength of the tree. The third thinning should 
not take place till the fruit are stoned ; but, if 
they are thinned out two to a square foot at 
the second thinning, very few will fall in 
stoning; and, where fine fruit is the object, 
a few of those may be thinned as soon as stoned. 

Watering. —As regards watering outside 
borders, much depends on the character of the 
weather and the nature of the soil; but, where 
the borders are inside, three or four waterings 
are sufficient, where the syringe is freely used— 
a thorough watering when the house is about to 
be started, another after the fruit is Bet, and a 
third as soon as the fruit is stoned. If the soil 
is not of a calcareous nature, give a few canfulB 
of clear lime-water, watering afterwards with 
clean water. It is a bad practice to allow the 
border to become dust dry in tho winter, as it 
weakens the bnds. J. S. 


PRUNING FRUIT TREES. 

As soon as the leaves fall from all kinds of fruit 
trees and bushes, pruning may be begun, and 
carried on as opportunity offers until finished. 
Apart from complete neglect, the general fault 
in fruit tree pruning is leaving the shoots and 
branches much too close together. This may, 
perhaps, keep a tree in good shape, and impart 
to dt an ornamental appearance, but it will 
never be the means of insuring a crop of finely- 
matured fruit. As soon as any tree becomes 
overgrown with wood it nray be said to fall 
gradually into a wild state ; and with this the 
fruit dwindles down, if not in number, at least 
in quality, which includes size and flavour. 
Be it remembered, then, that the first rule of 

E tuning is to thin well out. Where this has , 
een neglected for a great many years it takes 
a long time to bring back the original character 
of the trees, and in many instances it would be 
better to dispose of old ones altogether, and 
begin anew ; but young trees, and others which 
are not thoroughly bad, may be brought round 
in a very few years by careful management. It 
is the centre wood that is most hurtful, and it 
is this that should be most thinned. Few trees 
suffer so much from their height as from their 
closeness and thickness, but at the same time 
we never think it wise to allow any standard 
tree to run up too high. 

Where fruit trees are grown in vegetable 
gardens, such a state of things is decidedly 
wrong, as the shade from the trees spoils the 
crops for yards around them. Eight feet, and 
not more than 10 ft., is quite height enough for 
any fruit tree. In pruning those above this 
height should be cut down to about this 
stature, and 1 ft. between each branch will not 
be too much distance apart. Very large trees 
should be left more than this, and the very 
youngest should never be closer. When 
branches cross each other or stand so close that 
the slightest breeze makes them come into 
collision and injure each other, there is much 
to be rectified. In cutting out the branches, 
always select those with the fewest fruit and 
leaf buds on them. Long bare stems are use¬ 
less. Good well-furnished branches should be 
left as outside ones. If these are not outside 
now, and could be made to be by cutting 
away a few from the front of them, do so. 

There is no reason why good training, fine 
appearance, and fruitfulness should not go to¬ 
gether. Besides thinning the branches, those 
left should be pruned in the way most likely to 
produce fruit, if not next season, in years to 
come. This is best done by cutting back most 
of the long shoots of this year’s growth to the 
third or fourth bud from the base. Where 
young wood is wanted, of course this must not 
be done ; and where tho shoots are not too long 
they need not be cut at all. In old trees they 
need not be allowed to go higher ; but where a 
Bide branch is seen to be decaying cut it out now 
or train another one up to take its place next year. 
This practice applies 4o standard fruit trees of 
all kinds, and wall trees require much the same 
kind of treatment. When once trees have been 
furnished with many fruiting spurs and plenty 
of healthy, short-jointed wood, they need very 
little pruning. Undue proportion upwards ana 
outwards, and too much confinement inwards, 
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must be guarded against. It is best never to 
allow them to staneTin need of a heavy cutting 
in. On the contrary, avoid all oocasion for 
this from their youth upwards. 

Currant, Gooseberry, and all other bushes 
should have the same attention ; but in this 
case there is generally much young wood to be 
cut annually, and it is well to do this in time. 
Currants are not so liable to become crowded in 
the centre as Gooseberries, which arc also apt 
to throw up many suckers and form branches 
inwards. Those who have got their hands well 
scratched while gathering the fruit from the 
inner branches will understand what I mean, 
and probably it will be unnecessary for me to 
point out a remedy which will add to their 
oomfort and also to the supply of fruit. C. 


CULTURE OF STRAWBERRIES. 
Messrs. Ellwangbr A Barry, of Rochester, 
give the following directions for cultivating 
strawberries, the result of long and successful 
experience, in their recently issued Strawberry 
catalogue:— 

Soil and its preparation —The Straw¬ 
berry may be successfully grown in any soil 
adapted to the growth of ordinary field or garden 
crops. The ground should be well prepared, by 
trenching or ploughing at least IS in. to 20 in. 
deep, and be properly enriched as for any garden 
crop. It is unnecessary to say that if the land 
is wet, it must be thoroughly drained. 

Season for transplanting. — In the 
Northern States, the season for planting in the 
spring iB during the months of April and May. 
It may then be done with safety from the time 
the plants begin to grow until they are in blos¬ 
som. This is the time we prefer lor setting out 
large plantations. During tne months of August 
ana September, when the weather is usually 
hot and dry, pot-grown plants may be planted 
to the best advantage. With the ball of earth 
attached to the roots, they can be transplanted 
without any failures, and the trouble and annoy¬ 
ance of watering, shading, Ac., which are indis¬ 
pensable to the success of layer plants, are thus 
m a great measure avoided. 

Garden Culture. 

To cultivate the Strawberry. — For 
family use, we recommend planting in beds 4 ft. 
wide, with an alley 2 ft. wide between. These 
beds will accommodate three rows of plants, 
which may stand 15 in. apart each way, and 
the outside row 9 in. from the alley. These 
beds can be kept clean, and the fruit can be 
gathered from them without setting the feet 
upon them. 

Culture in hills.— This is the best mode 
that can be adopted for the garden. If you 
deaire fine, large, high-flavoured fruit, pinch off 
the runners as fast as they appear, repeating the 
operation as often as may be necessary during 
tne summer. Every runner thus removed pro¬ 
duces a new crown at the centre of the plant, 
and in the fall the plants will have formed large 
bushes or stools, on which the finest Straw¬ 
berries may be expected the following season. 
In the meantime, the ground among the plants 
should be kept clear of weeds, ana frequently 
Btirred with a hoe or fork. 

Covering in winter. — Where the 
winters are severe, with little snow for protec¬ 
tion, a slight covering of leaves or litter, or the 
branches of evergreens, will be of great service. 
This covering should not be placed over the 

f ilants till after the ground is frozen, usually 
rora the middle of November till the first of 
December in this locality. Fatal errors are 
often made by putting on too much and too early. 
Care must also be taken to remove tho covering 
in spring just as soon as the plants begin to 
grow. 

Mulching to keep the fruit clean.— 
Before the fruit begins to ripen, mulch the 
ground among the plants with short hay or 
straw, or grass mowings from the lawn, or any¬ 
thing of that sort. This will not only keep the 
fruit clean, but will prevent the ground from 
drying and baking, and thus lengthen the 
fruiting reason. Tan-bark can also be used as a 
mulch. 

A bed managed in this way will give two 
full crops, and should then bo spaded or ploughed 
down, a new one having been in the meantime 
prepared to take its place, 
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Field Culture. 

The nme directions with regard to soil, time 
of planting, protection, and matching as given 
above are applicable when planting on a large 
scale. 

The matted row system.— The mode 
of growing usually pursued has its advantages 
for field culture, but oannot be recommended 
for the garden. In the field we usually plant 
in rows 3 ft. to 4 ft. apart, and the plants 1 ft. 
to 1^ ft. apart in the row. In this case much 
of the labour is performed with the horse and 
cultivator. 

5601.— Vines scorched up.— 1 The intense 
day heat of the past summer, accompanied as it 
was by a low night temperature, has been too 
much for the Vines in many houses when near 
the glass. If a thermometer had been hung just 
above the foliage of the Vines, and the fluctua¬ 
tions of temperature registered, the result would 
have been astonishing. The radiation on cold 
nights will take the colour out of the leaves as 
much as the sun on hot days when the Vines are 
near the glass. The remedy is to lower the 
Vines 1 ft. I have seen good Grapes grown 
with the rods 3 ft. from the glass.—E. H. 

' 6604.—Strawberries not fruiting—The proba¬ 
bility is the plants are too thick from their growing so 
high, and the crowns not ripening, there would, of coarse, 
be no blossoms. Give the plants more space.— E. H. 


House and Window Gardening. 


Culture of Hyacinths in glasses.— 
Now that the season has arrived for growing 
bulbs in rboms in glasses, &c., allow me to pro- 



Treble Hyacinth glass. 


pose an improvement on water for such purposes, 
a plan which I carried out with great success 
last year. The mixture I use consists of Coo >a- 
nut fibre and charcoal, sold by most florists. 
It is quite clean, aud has the advantage over 
water of remaining perfectly sweet; it is not 
liable to spill, and encourages root action in a 
manner never observable in water. As an in¬ 
stance, I planted six Crocuses on Oetober 12, in 
glasses, two in fibre and charcoal, fonr in water. 
On the 14th those in the mixture were rooted ; 
those in water rooted on the 18th. The bulbs 
in the fibre were rooted to the bottom of the 
glasses, and were much the earliest in every 
way. In the same way with Narcissus aud 
Hyacinths, both in glasses and bowls, the 
fibre must not be too tight in the glasses, so as 
not to allow room for the root, ana must always 
be kept moist. The annexed illustration shows 
what is known as a treble Hyacinth glass, and 


for standing on small tables it is a great im¬ 
provement on the single glasses, and, moreover, 
it is not so liable to topple over as the ordinary 
kinds. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


Winter Cherries (Solanums).— Plants of 
these that were planted out-of-doors in spring 
in a warm, sunny position, should now be lifted 
and potted, as it is necessary to get them esta¬ 
blished before the eeason gets too far advanced, 
or the berries will not colour so well, neither will 
the plants retain their foliage satisfactorily 
until the spring. Except in the case of large 
plants above the size that these Solanums csn 
be grown to propagated from cuttings or seeds 
in a single season, 6-in. pots will answer well, 
for if the roots can be got into them without 
much pressure they are sufficiently large. A 
soil in which Cucumbers have been grown will 
answer the purpose just as well as new loam ; 
it will require Band enough added to it to keep 
it from getting impervious to the liberal 
quantities of water which these Solanums need; 
put 1 £ in. of crocks in the bottom of each pot 
with a little half-deoomposed leaf-mould on the 
top ; pot them moderatelv firm, and do not fill 
the pots too full. The day before lifting the 
plants they must be well soaked with water, 
which will prevent their roots from being so 
much broken in removal; take them up with a 
fork carefully. It will be necessary to shake a 
gool deal of the soil from them to admit of 
cheir going into pots of the size just named ; as 
soon as they arc potted they must be thoroughly 
soaked so as to make the soil quite moist; this 
advice may appear very different from that 
generally prescribed for most plants, but the 
nature of these Solanums is sucn that they will 
bear it with impunity ; and if not done the 
leaves will flag, when they are certain to lose 
the deep green colour that adds so much to their 
appearance, to secnre which and a greater quantity 
of berries, they are recommended to be thus 
planted out in preference to growing them in 
pots through the summer. If a pit or frame can 
be spared so as to keep them close with little air 
admitted and shaded from the sun until they 
have got established, that will be a suitable 
place for them. If they cannot be so treated, 
they must be placed at the north side of a wall 
or close hedge, so as to prevent the sun from 
shining upon them for three weeks, by which 
time they will have made new roots sufficient 
to support them during this time. Sprinkle 
with water overhead every evening if the 
weather is dry. Examine closely in order to 
see that no aphides infest the leaves, for if only 
a few of these exist they will increase apace 
when taken indoors. If it be desirable that 
a portion of the stock should have their berries 
coloured early they ought to be placed in a little 
heat; about 59° in the night will soon give them 
their bright orange tint. The remainder under 
ordinary greenhouse warmth will form a suc¬ 
cession. If managed in this way these most 
useful decorative plants can be had in better con¬ 
dition than by any other method. Nothing will 
bear confinement in a room better, or will be 
more suitable for the purpose when the berries 
are ripe. 


The Cardinal Musk (Mimulus oardinalis). 
—Many plant-growers wonld consider this plant 
beneath their notice, being old-fashioned and of 
such easy culture. I must, however, confess to 
a partiality for it, as it is bright and cheerful- 
looking, and may be brought into bloom at a 
time when flowers are more or less scarce. A 
point against it is its rather straggly growth, 
but this defect is not so apparent when it is 

f rown in the form of a good-sized specimen. 

luch of course may be done to induce a more 
compact habit by keeping the plants near the 
glass and giving plenty of air. Well grown 
and flowered, the old Cardinal Mask is by no 
means to be despised.—C. B. 

Bruant’s Soarlet Sage (Salvia splendens 
Bruanti).—This is by far the finest, and at the 
same time the most easily managed, of all the 
scarlet-flowering Salvias. It is readily propa¬ 
gated from soft young growths, every joint 
rooting freely in a gentle heat. The cuttings 
should be potted off directly they are rooted, 
using a light compost of sand and leaf-mould. 
In about a fortnight or three weeks afterwards 
their tops may be taken off and treated in a 


similar manner, and thus a large stock can ma 
be got up from a few cuttings. The grand point 
belonging to this Salvia is the small ata'e in 
which it can be had in bloom, plants of it even 
in 3 in pots producing spikes of brilliant scarlet 
flowers 6 in. in length. I find that it does well 
in a free, open compost consisting of loam, leaf- 
mould, and sand, and it should be grown in a 
cool house or frame; during the summer it re¬ 
quires no shading, but it must have plenty of 
water, and a little soot water occasionally. 
This is not, however, a cool greenhouse plant; 
at least, I find that it will not bloom satisfactorily 
without a moderate heat, in which it must be 
placed about the beginning of October, when it 
will make a brilliant display for at least two 
months, and at a time when bright-flowering 
plants are by no means plentiful. When better 
known it must, I am sure, become very popu¬ 
lar.—T. S. S. 


Sweet Brier in winter.— In the open 
air Sweet Brier generally presents a harsh, 
rusty appearance, until new growth has made 
some progress in June; but it is one of the 
easiest plants imaginable to force in pots, and 
as it is not so liable to the attacks of insects aa 
other kinds of Roses, it may be brought forward 
in quantity in Peach houses without incurring 
much risk or adding much to labour or expense 
in the way of fumigating. Early in the season, 
when flowers are scarce, a quantity of fresh 
young shoots of Sweet Brier as a base or cushion 
on which to arrange them will be found of great 
advantage, especially for setting up short-stalked 
flowers. Plants of the Sweet finer are usually 
plentiful enough in the hedgerows in strong 
soils, and may easily be identified, even when 
leafless, by the abundance of their spines. 
Autumn is the best time in which to obtain 
them, although they may be lifted and potted 
at auy other period, even in summer, if there be 
the means of keeping them close and shaded 
until they have become established. Of coarse 
the head would require to be cut back into 
shape in order to balance the mutilated roots. 
Plants of Sweet Brier may also be raised from 
seeds or cuttings.—H. 

Monkey Flowers (Mimnluses).—I have 
occasionally seen, in country districts, Mima- 
luses gro vn by cottagers as window plants, and 
with astonishing success. I have also met with 
good plants of them at cottagers' shows 
thoroughly well grown and flowered. We are 
now familiar with strains having large and hand¬ 
somely marked flowers, but they are, never¬ 
theless, not so generally grown as one could 
desire. The fact is, a little special treatment is 
needed. The plants require a cool, shady, airy 
position, and they should not be allowed to 
suffer from want of water. A cool north house 
or window suits them best, and here a fine 
display can be had all through the summer and 
autumn by keeping up a succession of plants. 
The seed is so small that a mere pinch will pro¬ 
duce many plants, and if a little be sown m a 
pan or pot in some gritty soil in September, by 
January the young seedlings will be quite strong 
enough to pot off singly into 3-in pots, ana 
finally shifted into 5 in. pots to flower, or, if 
larger specimens be wanted, into 8-in. pots. 
The Mimulus is quite hardy ; no heat is re¬ 
quired, but by keeping the plants in a green¬ 
house all the winter they make certain progress. 
A little more seed can be sown in the end of 
February, and the produce of these two 
sowings will yield quite enough plants to keep 
up a good supply through the season. Mimu- 
luses succeed best where the floor of the house 
can be sprinkled with water and the 
plants occasionally syringed. In a house 
where the temperature is high green fly is apt to 
attack them, but where they are kept cool and 
growing vigorously in a moist atmosphere this 
peat rarely troubles them, and if it does, a 
good fumigation with Tobacco smoke soon kills 
them. If there be a few exceptionally good 
varieties, a selection may be made for seedling 
from and for propagating by division of the 
roots. If the plants be cut down after they 
have done flowering and put into a cold frame 
they will throw up a number of shoots from 
the roots, and if these be divided and potted 
into good soil, they in course of time make 
excellent plants. But the cultivator should 
always make a point of raising a few seedlings ; 
it is so pleasant to watch the expanding 
flowers ; and even if some prove of an inferior 
character, some will certainly be satisfactory. 
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A good strain of seed cannot fail to yield a 
good supply of plants. 

There is no reason why Mimuluses should 
not be grown in the open border, but heavy 
rains and rough winds injure the plants se¬ 
verely, and soon rob them of their beauty. If 
planted out, the plants should be supported by 
stakes, so as to lessen the chances of danger 
from wind, and if dwarfer growing plants can 
be put about them, they will not only act as 
a screen against wind, but will help to keep the 
soil moist and cool. A pleasing effect could be 
secured by a bed of Mimuluses somewhat 
widely planted with mixed Verbenas as a base. 
This combination would be sure to give satis¬ 
faction, and the carpet of Verbenas would 
supply the coolness and moisture at the roots 
above recommended. Phlox Drummondi or 
Petunias kept pegged down and dwarf Chry¬ 
santhemum-flowered Asters would also serve 
for a base, and, in fact, many combinations of 
this character might be worked out. Above all, 
a few plants should be well grown in pots, for 
it is in this way that Mimuluses are seen to 
best advantage.—D. 

Azalea amcena for supplying out 
flowers.— Few cultivated plants are more 
serviceable than this, either for furnishing cut 
flowers or plants for room decoration, and being 
naturally a very early bloomer it requires but 
little heat to bring it into blossom at a season 
when flowers are most wanted. For room 
decoration small plants in 5-in. pots are sold at 
a cheap rate by all nurserymen, and if put into 
a warm greenhouse soon make good decorative 
plants. When done blooming all the old flowers 
should be picked off, and the plants kept in a 
moist warm temperature to encourage early 
growth ; after they cease growing they may be 
gradually inured to cooler quarters, and when 
the summer is well advanced may be set out of- 
d >ors on a bed of coal ashes where they will be 
screened from the mid-day sun. Azaleas re¬ 
quire careful watering at all times, and few 
plants suffer sooner from drought or excess of 
moisture than they do, but during summer they 
1 ke copious syringings overhead. These tend 
t > clear them of insects with which they are 
liable to become affected when under glass. 
Plants forced early into growth may without 
difficulty be got into a flowering condition early 
in December, and their pretty little bunches of 
blossoms are extremely useful for button-hole 
bouquets and the numerous other purposes for 
which cut flowers are required. Even when 
large and old the plants are worth keeping for 
furnishing cut flowers only, as, no matter how 
severely they may be cut in one season, they 
Boon develop a full crop of flowering shoots for 
another year, and the smallest plants come in 
admirably in connection with Roman Hyacinths, 
Ferns, and fine-foliaged plants for filling 
drawing-room stands or jardinieres.—J. G. 

Hardy Ferns for winter.— Many of our 
hardy Ferns might be grown in pots for the 
embellishment of the conservatory or greenhouse 
during the winter months. Corridors, entrance 
halls, and such like draughty places might be 
brightened up by their means at a time when 
the employment of tender subjects in such 
places would r not be practicable. The many 
varietiesof the Hart’s-tongue, for instance, if pro¬ 
tected against wintry winds, remain fresh and 
verdant all through the winter, as does the 
Polypodium and its pretty varieties, of which 
especial mention Bhould be made of cambricum, 
which is admirably adapted for pot culture, 
being of compact, but at the same time of graceful 
growth, ana retaining its bright fresh foliage 
even through the spring months. Lastrea Filix- 
inas cristata is of noble growth, and Polystichum 
angulare proliferum does not yield in grace and 
beauty to many of the choice tender forms. 
Then there are many fine kinds of hardy or half- 
hardy exotic species which exhibit considerable 
beauty and diversity of form, and which merely 
require a cool, moist, shady situation during the 
summer months. There is, for instance, the 
Japan hardy Fern, Platyloma falcata, with 
leathery, handsome foliage as lustrous and green 
as the Holly itself, and presenting a marked 
contrast to two other hardy kinds — Lastrea 
Standishi, an elegant species, and L. opaca, a 
handeome kind. When once the plants have be¬ 
come established in the sized pot found most 
convenient for decoration, they need not be 
shifted, as if plunged in a cool place and well 


watered, they will make good growth every 
year, especially if given a little weak guauo 
water about twice a week. Those who may not 
be provided with sufficient glass accomodation 
to admit of growing tender Ferns should try 
some of the best hardy kinds, as all that they 
need is a slight protection against severe 
weather, and would then be available for any 
kind of decorative work, either under glass or 
in the dwelling.—B. 

Oool-houe© tree Fern (Alsophila ex- 
celsa).—This is one of the best of tree Ferns ; it 
is of the easiest possible culture, and a noble 
object in any stage of its growth. The fronds 
are of a bright green, very large and spreading ; 
the stripes, which are upright, are densely 
clothed with light-coloured chaffv scales, 1 in. 
long at the base, and gradually diminishing in 
size towards the tip of the fronds. A very 
effective plant for a cool house. For compost, 
use good fibrous peat of rather a spongy nature 
intermixed with Sphagnum Moss, fresh or de¬ 
cayed, and place a good layer of the latter over 
the crocks in place of rough peat, which is some¬ 
times used ; keep the trunks constantly syringed 
winter and summer, but more especially when 
making their young fronds ; at the same time 
keep them well shaded from the sun. If pots 
or tubs are used let them be as large as con- 


wanted either for cutting or for furnishing pur¬ 
poses.—J. C. F. 

Growing Oyolamens from seed —I 
must write to inform your readers of the com • 
lete success of an experiment with Cocoa-nut 
bre and charcoal which I once tried in the raising 
of Cyclamens from seed. On October 19 last I 
sowed a packet of seed just below the surface 
in a saucer filled with fibre and charcoal, and 
from that time never allowed it to become dry. 
It stood on a shelf in a badly-lighted dwelling- 
room. On November 22 I burrowed down to 
see how the as yet invisible seeds were getting 
on, and I found that though they had not 
sprouted, they had made fine strong roots, which 
had firmly taken hold of the compost. On 
November 30 they had all come up, and were 
planted out in the ordinary way as soon as 
possible.—G. 

Propagating Tuberous Begonias.— 

It is too late in the year now to do this with 
any reasonable chance of the tubers being 
sufficiently formed to survive the winter. Take 
off the young shoots in the spring close to the 
tubers when about 2i in. long, ana pot them in 
a sandy loam, then place them in a cool house 
and shade from the direct rays of the sun ; with 
ordinary care every cutting should root in a 
couple of months. They may then be potted 



Cool house Tree Fern (Alsophila excelsa 


venient, as tree Ferns are strong rooters, but 
where they can be planted out and treated as 
above, they will grow almost as luxuriantly as 
if in their native habitats. A very novel and 
pleasing effect might be produced by planting 
the Creeping Fig (Ficus repens) against the 
trunk, as it is particularly ornamental on the 
tall-growing varieties ; the rough porous surface 
will allow the roots of the Fious to attach them¬ 
selves readily, and it will not only clothe the 
trunk with a living verdure, but also assist to 
retain moisture on the stem of the Fern, whioh 
is very advantageous. During the hot months 
the small-leaved Silver Ivy is also useful for the 
same purpose. 

Plaited - leaved Guelder Rose. — 
Amongst the many useful hardy shrubs we have 
that will bear forcing Viburnum plica turn stands 
in the foremost rank. When established in pots 
it forces with the greatest ease. During the 
month of March last I saw some plants of it 
in full bloom in a neighbouring garden that 
had been bronght on in a Peach nouse. They 
were arranged with other flowering plants, and 
the effect produced was very striking. Small 
standard plants of this Viburnum look well 
when used for conservatory embellishment. 
The white Weigela is also a most useful and 
good shrub for forcing. I may just add that 
they must be brought forward slowly, and when 
coming into bloom they should be placed in a 
cold house for a few days before they are 


off singly in a compost with a good admixture 
of leaf-mould (no peat), or have a shift into a 
larger pot and allowed to grow on till they go 
to rest. Good flowering plants may be obtained 
quickly by cutting the old tubers vertically 
into two or more pieces, each having three or 
four eyes. This operation should be done as 
soon as the tuber shows signs of pushing, care 
being taken in lifting them for the purpose not 
to injure the young fibrous roots. Pot them 
singly and place them in a cool house.—T. B. 

5513.— Stooklng and heating a green¬ 
house. —W e would advise that you confine your¬ 
self to the culture of such plants as require cool 
treatment, that is to say, such as demand only 
the protection of a glass roof during the spring 
months, and that are content with an average 
temperature of 45° in the winter. Geraniums, 
Pansies, Daisies, Fuchsias, Heliotropes, Petunias, 
Lantanas, Pelargoniums, Lobelias, are all easily 
grown, and will give plenty of flower through¬ 
out the summer. Easily grown hardwooded plants 
consist of Cytisus, Coronilla, Deutzia gracilis, 
and we would also include one or twoIChinese 
Azaleas ; Vallota purpurea, too, we strongly re¬ 
commend, and we would also have some Cycla¬ 
mens and Chinese Primulas. A few bulbs potted 
in the autumn would come into bloom early in 
the year. All the plants above mentioned could be 
grown at the front stage, whioh should bo 3 ft. 
nigh and 4 ft. wide, and the back space might 
then be utilised for taller growing subjects, such 
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as Abntilona which flower in winter. Camellias, 
or as the Geraniums increase in size they may 
some of them be shifted on and be grown on 
into large specimens, such proving very orna¬ 
mental in the open air during the summer and 
flowering grandly under glass early in spring. At 
one end of the house we would place a variegated 
Cobtea, training it up the rafters, and then 
conducting it along the top of the house. If 
shifted into an 8-in. pot it will remain in good 
health for years without repotting, and will if 
given some liquid manure during the growing 
period grow quite strong enough for so small a 
structure. Against the back wall we would fix 
some wires or trellis and train thereto some of 
the flowering Tropeeolums, which may be 
grown in 8-in. pots, and will cover the wall 
with fresh green foliage and bright blooms. 
With respect to climbers for covering the roof, 
we would say don’t have them in so small a 
house, they will shut out the light from the 
occupants of the stage, and nothing will do 
well Bather keep the roof free and grow the 
general occupants of the structure well. At 
the same time there will be no objection to 
hanging baskets, say about three, one double 
Ivy-leaf Geranium, one variegated Ivy-leaf 
C. Elegante, and one to be made up annually of 
summer-growing plants. Baskets well filled 
and attended to adorn a glasshouse most 
effectually, and they do not exclude much 
light. As regards heating, we should certainly 
counsel the fixing of a hot-water apparatus, 
with this in good order the hardest winter may 
be defied. It is more expensive at first, but 
cheaper in the long-run. The star boiler is a 
good one, requiring no brickwork, but be sure 
aid have an expansion box fitted to it.—J. C. B 

5510.—Treatment of Orchids.—If, as we 
suspect, you are but a beginner in Orchid culture, 
it is a pity that you could not have commenced 
with well-rooted, thoroughly established plants. 
Orchids are certainly not the most easy things 
to grow, and when the roots have come into a 
baa state, considerable skill and patience are 
required to bring them round. Had you written 
for advice before repotting, we should have told 
you to use baskets instead of pots, they being 
much the best for beginners in Orchid culture. 
The season of the year is now arrived when the 
greatest care will have to be used in watering. 
Only just enough water Bhould be given to keep 
the bulbs from shrivelling. This especially 
applies to Lselias and Cattleyas, which suffer 
greatly from an over-dose of water. Odonto- 
glossums like to have the compost maintained in 
a moist state ; they should never dry out. The 
collection being of a mixed nature, a tempera¬ 
ture must be maintained that will fairly suit 
them all, and this should be in winter 45 p to 50° 
by night, and 50° to 55° by day.—J. C. 

5516. — Treatment of Oypripediums 
and Pitcher plants — Cypripedium insigne 
and Sedeni require cool treatment, that is to 
say, a temperature in winter of about 50°, drop¬ 
ping to 45° at night. C. villoeum likes rather 
more warmth, some 5° more. All three kinds 
will, however, thrive in an average tempera¬ 
ture of 50° by day, and 55° by night, and if all 
are to be grown in the same house we would 
maintain that amount of warmth. Sarracenia 
flava ie almost if not quite hardy in sheltered 
places; greenhouse temperature, therefore, will 
do for it. There is no need to keep it in a small 
pot when the pot gets full of roots. Both the 
Cypripedium and the Sarracenia like plenty of 
moisture at the roots, and the soil should never 
on any account become dry. The same remark 
also applies to the Nepenthes, but these require 
an average temperature of 60°, and a saturated 
atmosphere when growing.—J. Coknhill. 

5570.— Lilies for pot culture.— The fol¬ 
lowing are about the best kinds for the purpose : 
Auratum, lancifolium album, roseum, and ru- 
brum, longiflorum and its varieties, eximium, 
Takesimse, superbura, pardalinum, giganteum, 
and Browni. November is the best time to 
buy them, and they should be potted at 
once, plunging them up to the rims of the pots 
in a cold frame for the winter. With respect 
to the size of the pots, that will much depend 
upon the size of the bulbs, and whether large 
or small specimens are required. A 6-in. pot is 
arge enough for an ordinary bulb, but in the 
case of auratum and lancifolium we like better 
to see some two or three stems to an 8*in. pot. 
—J. C. B. 


5585. — Specimen Geraniums to 
flower in June.— Keep your plants now 
until the end of September in the open air in 
a sunny situation. Winter them in a light 
position, and keep them from damping by 
warming the structure in damp, cold weather, 
throwing open the top veutilators for a few 
hours. From the beginning of February the 
temperature should be maintained at 55° by 
day, and the plants should get liquid manure 
now and then.—J. C. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary — September 
12 to 17. 

Patting in cuttings of Mrs. Pollock Pelargoniums. 
Picking decayed leaves rtf Pelargoniums. Tying shoots 
of Chrysanthemums. Taking up from north border 
and potting RJchordia (cthiopicaand Dicentra spectabilis 
for forcing; and potting Stag’s-horn Pelargonium for 
winter blooming. Putting in a few cuttings of PoinBcttias 
for late blooming in 3-in. pots. Putting in cuttings of 
Iresine Herbsli and Heliotropes forstcck. Taking up roots 
of Violets with good balls of earth, and planting them in a 
cold pit; previously prepared for them for winter blooming. 
Pricking herbaceous Calceolarias out of seed pots into 
pans. H taking and tying Carnations in pots, and moving 
them into cold houses. Potting Primulas for iate bloom¬ 
ing. Putting in cuttiDgs of Iresine Lindeni for stock. 
Picking runners and weeds off newly-planted bed of Straw¬ 
berries. Planting ground after Onions with Little Pixie 
Cabbages for spring use. Sorting Regent Potatoes, which 
are more liable to disease than some other sorts. Sowing 
Mustard and CretB. Planting Hammersmith, Hardy 
Green, and all the Year Round Cabbage Lettuces. Dig¬ 
ging ground on which have been Cauliflowers for Let¬ 
tuces. Clearing old Cabbage for next crop. Putting 
night soil on ground and digging itin ready for planting 
Tripoli OnionB. Pulling up old Cucumbers and prepar¬ 
ing house for storing Pelargoniums for the winter. 
Planting Giant Rocca OnionB on ground previously 
dressed with night soU and lime. 

Flower Garden. 

As all kinds of plants are now growing freely, 
no difficulty will be experienced in getting the 
necessary quantity of cuttingB for purposes of 
propagation without disfiguring the beds. Pelar¬ 
goniums of all kinds should be got in as quickly 
as possible; any especially noteworthy kinds 
may now be increased to any extent. Any plants 
now cut down will have ample time to make 
good growth before it is necessary to lift them 
for storing. Dwarf Dahlias are now exceedingly 
effective, and are excellent subject for growers 
who have but a limited supply of glass, as their 
roots may be wintered in any ary building 
secure from frost. In addition to the dwarf 
Pompone and bouquet Dahlias thesingle varieties 
are also now becoming popular for beds and 
borders. Being striking in colour, they make 
good back rows or groups. If cuttings of them 
are put in at once in small pots they will form 
small tubers that will make good plants in 
spring. Large kinds of Dahlias need attention 
in the way of staking and trapping earwigs. As 
they are now flowering freely they will need 
abundance of water at the root and top-dressing 
with good stable manure. Zinnias, ABters, and 
Stocks will now be at their best; these fine 
autumnal flowers should be largely grown, as 
they come into bloom after many of the showiest 
border plants have done flowering, and by their 
aid one may keep up a continuous display in any 
kind of mixed system of flower gardening very 
late in the season. Continue to plant out into 
nursery beds any kinds of spring flowering 
plants that need more space, such as rooted 
cuttings of Pansies, Aubrietias, Ac,, and seed¬ 
lings of Silene, Saponaria, and Myosotis. Keep 
them moist and free from weeds, so as to en¬ 
courage them to make dwarf bushy plants by 
the time the beds are cleared for their reception 
in November. 

Pruning of evergreens must now be pushed 
on ; Laurel hedges or banks clothed witn them 
should have all the strong shoots out out with a 
knife, an operation which will let the sun and 
air in to ripen the medium growths that are 
retained. Sweet Bays, Laurustinus, and similar 
shrubs are all benefited by summer pruning, for 
if left to runup unchecked the strongest leading 
shoots take more than their share of nourish¬ 
ment, and the lower shoots get weak and ex¬ 
hausted. 

Various sorts of Yucca will now be pushing 
up flower-spikes. Yuccas make fine beds alone, 
but they are equally effective in large mixed 
borders, where Tritoraas, Dahlias, and Michael¬ 
mas Daisies form large masses of colour. The 
strongest varieties, such as gloriosa, make fine 
background plants, and the awarfer filamentosa 


and similar sorts should form groups near the 
margin. They are strong-rooted subjects, and 
require but a minimum amount of attention. 
Beds of Violets should be kept free from run¬ 
ners, and well watered if the weather continues 
dry. The Czar and similar sorts, if well grown, 
flower almost continuously in mild winters, i.e. t 
if generously treated and grown as young plants 
annually, but if left to grow into a tangled mass 
of runners they produce but few flowers until the 
spring is far advanced. A good washing with the 
garden engine will greatly assist in keeping down 
red spider, the greatest enemy whieh the Violet 
has. 

Stove and Greenhouse Plants. 
Oaladiums.— 1 The principal lot of these 
should now be dried off, as the foliage on these 
seldom remains in good condition after the end of 
the present month. When these are stored away 
there will be room for introducing the winter 
blooming stock from warm frame and other 
structures. These should now be in positions 
where warmth is at command to prevent the 
temperatue from falling during sudden ohanges 
to a point that might affect the health of the 
plants. Sudden checks must be carefully 
guarded against at present, otherwise the plants 
will shed much of their foliage, and the root 
action will receive a check from which the 
plants will be some time in recovering, and the 
bloom will be scanty in consequence. Hoyaa 
and a few other plants will still be making 
growth, and must be placed in favourable 
positions in the house to nelp them along. 

Any straggling points on Crotons may be 
taken off and inserted in the propagating bed. 
These will gradually form roots during the win¬ 
ter, and will prove useful for furnishing an 
early supply of young plants in spring. Any 
old Dracaenas in bad condition from house work 
should be treated in a similar manner to the 
Crotons. Cut them into lengths consisting of 
two or three eyes, insert them in sharp sand, 
and place them in the propagating pit, when 
they will form an early batch of well-coloured 
plants in the spring. Gradually reduce shadings, 
and all watering should now be done in the 
early part of the day. Now is the best time for 
potting up the main batch of single and double 

Hyacinths, Narcissi, &c. ; but where 
a long season of bloom is desired, a stock of bulbs 
of each kind should be saved for potting up next 
month. In potting Hyacinths and Narcissi, 
preference should be given to deep 6-in. pots. 
The soil most suitable is sound, turfy loam, 
enriched with old cow manure, adding a liberal 
supply of sand. The soil should be rammed 
firmly in the bottoms of the pots, to prevent tbs 
roots from taking hold o! it too soon, otherwise 
the strength of the soil will be exhausted before 
the flowering period arrives. 

Cape bulbs.—Most of these will now be 
in the right state for potting and starting into 
growth. These rank among the most difficult 
plants to manage and flower successfully. Many 
of them are very beautiful, and well worth cul¬ 
tivating in pots. TropaBolum tricolorum and T. 
Jarratti should now be at rest, and may be pot¬ 
ted at any time if they show signs of renewed 
growth. The soil for these should be light and 
full of fibre, otherwise they soon get sickly 
from being water-logged. Keep them close to 
the light as soon as they begin to grow, and get 
trellises fixed for them to extend over. Any 
choice plants that are not in the best state of 
health will be better housed, otherwise sudden 
changes of temperature may affect them 
seriously. 

Lapagerias. —As regards both the red and 
white kinds of these, although essentially 
climbing plants and most effective in that way, 
yet now, when they are becoming more plenti¬ 
ful, there is no way in which they can be made 
more useful than by growing some in pots, so as 
to admit of their being moved about to green¬ 
houses or other places when in flower. Whilst 
they are of medium size they need not be 
placed on stiff wire trellises in the way in 
which large examples are grown in pots, but 
loosely wound round a few erect green painted 
sticks inserted just within the rims of the pots. 
In this way they will have a more pleasing ap¬ 
pearance, and when they get so large as to 
require permanent support there is no necessity 
for training so close and formally on the trellis 
as is usually done, for when the flowering 
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shoots are left hanging loosely they look touch 
better. Lapagerias are now flowering finely in 
many places. 

Housing 1 plants.—In the cooler portions 
of the kingdom it is not safe to leave hard-wooded 
plants out much longer without there exists 
some temporary movable protection, each as a 
canvas covering on rollers, resting on a light 
wooden framework, than which no more useful 
appliance exists in a garden, as not only can it 
be used to keep the plants from drenching rains 
during the summer, but they will be safe for 
some weeks yet by running the cover down 
over them in the evenings when there is an ap¬ 
pearance of frost. Where there is not some 
appliance of this sort they should be got in at 
once, previous to which the house ought to have 
had a thorough cleaning. Every plant liable to 
the attacks of mildew should be examined before 
being taken in, and where any trace of the 
parasite is found dust freely with sulphur, for 
not only can the presence of the mould be much 
easier detected now than when the plants are 
arranged, but the chances of its affecting others 
that are free from it are avoided. 

Azaleas. —The late-blooming plants will 
now be setting their flower-buds, ana should be 
no more shaded. The syringe should also be 
withheld, simply throwing a moderate amount of 
water about the floors and paths at, say four 
o’clock, when the house should be closed, 
allowing the temperature to rise by sun-heat, 
whioh is at once the most genial to the plants 
and the most economical. Continue this prac¬ 
tice until the flower-buds are up as large os 
small Camellia buds. If their inveterate enemy, 
the thrips, makes its appearance, give it no 
quarter; any delay in this matter entails a 
serious after expenditure of labour. Get all the 
plants, large and small, tied before they have 
quite completed their growth, and the wood be¬ 
comes hardened thoroughly, as after this they 
are too stiff to regain the natural position of 
their shoots after tying. 

Herbaceous Calceolarias should be 
pricked out in seed-pans as soon as they are 
large enough to handle. There are many good 
strains of these plants now in existence that are 
not nearly so delicate in constitution as those 
with more finely formed flowers that were grown 
some years ago ; those alluded to make plenty 
of large leaves, are of a dwarf, compact habit, 

roducing profuse heads of bloom, and are very 

esirable to grow. The principal points needing 
attention are to keep them scrupulously free 
from aphides, and to feed liberally with manure 
water in the spring when they are making active 
growth; they delight in rich open material from 
their first stage onwards. For this first pricking 
out sift the Boil, and add to it one fourth of fully 
decomposed manure and leaf-mould in equal 
rts and a sixth of sand. The pans used may 
from 8 in. to 12 in. in diameter, with 1 in. of 
crocks in the bottom, and a little fibrous mate¬ 
rial over to keep the loose soil out of the drain¬ 
age ; on this put the prepared soil, pressing it 
moderately, but not too close, filling up the pans 
to within 1 in. of the top; put in the plants 
about 1 £ in. apart, and sprinkle overhead when 
each pan is filled. Calceolarias are moisture- 
loving plants, and must never be allowed to get 
dry at the roots or be subjected to an over-dry 
atmosphere. Keep them near the roof of the 
pit or house in which they are placed during 
the autumn; when they require more room they 
must be potted off singly. 

Fruit. 

Vines.— Lady Downes, Alicantes, and the 
finest of all winter Grapes, Black Morocco, will 
now require more air, and if they have been 
helped forward by judicious firing through the 
spring the night temperature may be reduced ; 
but gentle fires to keep the pipes warm through 
the day will be of great service to the ripening 
wood. These may also be divested of some of 
the strongest laterals to plump up the back buds 
from which next year’s breaks are to be obtained, 
but anything approaching exposure of the 
bunches to the direct action of the sun should 
be guaided against, as black Grapes always 
colour best, and lay on the finest bloom under a 
good canopy of healthy foliage. Gros Colmar 
requires a longer growing period than any other 
Grape, and on this account it should always 
have the run of internal borders either by itself 
or in a mid-season house, where it can hang for 


some time after the other kinds are out. To 
have it in the best possible condition for eating, 
it should be kept rather warm on the Vines some 
six weeks after the leaves fall to get rid of the 
earthy flavour, when its removal to a warm 
Grape room will still further improve it ; and 
although it is never a rich Grape, it will be found 
a most valuable acquisition to the dessert in the 
month of March. 

Melons.—As days decrease in length, and 
nights become cold and dark, the Melons in pits and 
frames will require great care. The first thing that 
must be looked after is bottom heat, and as this is 
dependent upon fermenting materials alone, the 
external linings must be regularly turned and 
renovated with good stable manure. As a 
matter of course, the fruit in these structures 
will be well advanced iu size, if not nearly full 
grown, as it is of no use trying to set and succeed 
with Melons in manure frames after September 
comes in, and in order to make the most of solar 
heat, the fruit should be elevated on inverted 
pots as near the glass as may be convenient, and 
at the same time well out of the way of moisture 
that may rise from the bed. The most trouble¬ 
some enemy to late Melons in frames is a damp, 
close atmosphere, and to guard against its effect 
on the fruit and Vines, the necessary watering 
should be performed very early in the day, and 
unless the heat is very strong and the weather 
fine, the overhead syringing must be sparingly 
performed or discontinued altogether. As a 
great assistance to the linings, good dry mats 
should be used for covering at night, a very 
small opening being left under the back of each 
light for the escape of steam and moisture. 
Melons in houses that are well heated and venti¬ 
lated, are managed with less difficulty, as top 
and bottom heat can be applied at any time, and 
where the pot system of culture is adopted, as it 
should be for late crops, the rootB are always 
under command. 

Hardy fruit.— Continue to remove, as 
opportunity offers, the redundant wood from 
fruit trees generally. Apricots and Peaches 
should be kept closely tied or nailed in, and all 
sub-laterals removed as produced. Some few 
kinds of Apples and Pears are ready to gather; 
early kinds are very tender fleshed, and require 
the greatest care in gathering, as the least bruise 
soon develops into full decay. For the same 
reason they should be stored on the fruit room 
shelves in single layers only. Above all see 
that none are gathered prematurely, or they will 
not ripen, but shrivel, or be sticky and hard. 
Note should now be ^ken of all trees that are 
growing too vigorously, and which will require 
root pruning, Mao of any that reauire assistance 
to increase root action by the addition of new 
soil and top-dressings, and also of all new 
planting and plants required for the same, so as 
to have all in readiness for planting next month 
—October being the best planting season for all 
kinds of hardy fruits. 

Vegetables. 

The lifting of the Potato crop is now by far the 
most pressing operation, and, except in very 
late districts, even the latest varieties may now 
be stored. Precautionary measures should be 
taken to guard against the disease by having the 
Potatoes thoroughly dry before storing, and by 
laying them as thin as circumstances admit of in 
sheds, cellars, or pits. They should be looked 
over a week or ten days after storing, and if no 
disease is by that time*apparent their immunity 
from it may then be safely predicted ; but if, on 
the other hand, the disease be present, then 
examination of the stores, in order to remove 
affected tubers, will be necessary every few days, 
or the whole stock will quickly succumb; a 
sprinkling of quicklime amongst them some¬ 
times tends to arrest the disease. 

Onions should now be pulled up and left for 
a few days, on the ground to dry, and then tied 
in bunches and hung in airy sheds, or else be 
laid thinly on floors in similar positions. Those 
recently Bown, together with Lettuces, Endive, 
Carrots, Turnips, and Spinach will need thinning 
out, and the soil kept well stirred to promote 
growth and destroy weeds. Earthing up Celery 
ought to be done in dry weather. Ridge up 
Broccoli, Kales, and other winter greens ; also 
remove exhausted crops to the refuse heap, 
and prepare the ground for a last sowing of 
Spinach and Turnips, and plant out Cabbage, 
lettuces, and Endive; the two latter should 
now Aave the most favourable positions, and 


where, if need be, they can be sheltered in the 
winter. 

Prick out Cauliflowers in favourable situa¬ 
tions. As a rule they winter well at the foot of 
south walls, and the plants so wintered are 
never so liable to “ button ” as those that have 
been coddled in frames and handlights ; at the 
same time it is advisable to have “ two strings 
to one’s bow ; ” hence provision should be made 
against a severe winter by having a reserve stock 
of plants in frames. These we usually sow about 
this time thinly in the frames where they are to 
winter, and place the lights over till the seeds 
have germinated, after which the plants continue 
fully exposed till there is danger from frost. 
Thinning out to 4 in. apart is done as soon as 
the seedlings are fit to handle. Keep the growth 
of Tomatoes well thinned out, even to the 
cutting away of a portion of the foliage if it 
overlaps the fruit. The late bunches of fruit 
will be materially hastened towards maturity 
by removing the other bunches as soon as they 
have coloured ; moreover, the fruit keeps longer 
for being cut at so early a stage. French Beans 
in frames should have abundant supplies of 
water, and the lights should remain off till 
the night temperature recedes to 45°. Sow 
succeesional batches of Radishes, and also 
Mustard and Cress, and salad Onions, according 
to requirement. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


5621.— Propagating. —The Yew may either 
be propagated by inserting cuttings in sand or 
sharp soil in August or September, and covering 
with a shaded handlight, or by collecting the 
berries when ripe in autumn and washing 
them clear of their pulp. The Btones or seeds 
should then be mixed with sand and placed in a 

C it for at least twelve months, when they may 
e sown in good friable soil in spring.—A. D. W., 
Penrhyn Castle. 

5621.—Propagating Yews.- Take off 
cuttings from the current year’s growth some 
6 in. long, and insert them very firmly in some 
Bhady situation where the sun comes but little 
in spring and early in summer; they will root 
free enough if kept moist.—J. C. 

5626.—Pruning Lilacs and Labur¬ 
nums. —These should only be pruned wheu 
their branches infringe on other shrubs or when 
mis-shapen. The best time is before the buds 
burst in spring. The causes of non-flowering 
would be difficult to state unless an explanation 
as to the sort of soil, position, Ac., they occupy 
was given. The Laburnum especially will grow 
in almost any description of ground, but 
luxuriates in a moderately dry soil.—A. D. W., 
Ptmrhyn Cattle. 

5626.—Pruning Lilacs and Labur¬ 
nums. —Prune as soon as they have done 
flowering if they are too large, otherwise, there 
is no need to do so ; they flower best unpruned. 
When fully exposed to the sun they flower well, 
but when in partial shade they often fail to do 
so.-J. C. 

5564.—Propagating Blgnonias.— The 
best way is by layering. Bring down some young 
wood; long, clean shoots, and bend them into 
the soil, cutting half through at a joint. Peg 
firmly down and allow them to remain until the 
following October, when they Bhould have made 
roots.—J. C. 


5559.— Plants for shady banks.—We 
know of no flowering plant more suitable than 
than the St. Johna-wort (Hypericum caly- 
oinum). The flowers are showy, and the plant 
forms a dense carpet of bright green foliage. It 
is just the plant for a bank as it does not fear 
drought. Turn the soil up roughly now, and 
plant in the beginning of October.—J. C. B. 

5622. —Ivy on trees.— Ivy does not kill 
trees by embracing the trunks ; it is only when 
the greater portion of the tree gets smothered 
with it that harm is done. If the trees in 
question are large ones, you may plant Ivy with¬ 
out fear, and you may, if you like, stop the Ivy 
when it has reached the main branches. It will 


then assume a bush-like form, and will flower 
and fruit.—J. C. B. 

-Nothing Is better suited for covering the bare 

trunks of trees than Ivy. Unless in very young plan¬ 
tations I have never seen any injury done to trees by 
it.- U W., Penrhyn Castle. 

5661.—T ransplanting Lilies ■—As soon as th <• st< mt 
decay is the best time to transplant Take care that the 
bulbs do not get dry. and reset them as soon ns tlio 
ground is rea^y for them.—C. B. 
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VEGETABLES. 


Rhubarb for forcing. —At this time of 
year when anyone with a warm shed or oellar 
may have forced Rhnbarb, it may not be ont of 
place to remind those who have to bay roots 
that the large market sorts are by no means 
the most desirable for forcing, or even for 
general household consumption. We have 
grown several varieties, but for crispness,at al¬ 
most any season of the year, and for the 
abundance of medium-sized stalks that it pro¬ 
duces, we find Johnstone’s St. Martin equal if 
not superior to any other. Last summer and 
until nearly autumn we used quantities of it 
for tarts, and even then, when large market 
sorts were tough and not usable, it was so crisp 
and brittle, as to be very difficult to pull with¬ 
out breaking. To grow Rhubarb well it re¬ 
quires a large quantity of rich farmyard manure 
and plenty of space between each root. For 
forcing we lift large clumps, and place them in 
any warm house under the stages, filling round 
the roots with light soil, ana giving a good 
soaking of water to settle all down firmly. We 
then cover the whole with litter, and in a very 
short time growth commences, and continues 
for some weeks. As soon as the produce be¬ 
comes small and weak, fresh roots must be 
introduced, and the old ones buried in leaves 
until the time for planting out has arrived, 
when they may be divided and replanted for 
furnishing forcing plants again after two 
seasons’ growth out-of-doors.—J. G. 

Vegetable Marrows.— I put in two 
Marrow plants rather early in season. One was 
on a small manure heap, the other on simple garden 
soil, and they both run over a grass plot. Both 
have given a very fine crop of fruit; the Marrows 
growing very rapidly, and being rioh and 
mellow with hardly any pip. I watered them 
well in dry weather, but it seems hot sunny 
weather suits them best if plentifully supplied 
with water. They have not been the least 
troublesome. Marrows are much nicer if cut 
just before they are required. I intend to try 
Cucumbers next year on the same plan.—N. J. C. 

Blanched Chicory. —During autumn and 
winter when crisp, blanched salads are not over 
abundant, it cannot be too generally known 
what an easily-grown plant this is, and how 
readily it produces its young crisp leaves fit for 
salad mg in any warm dark room or cellar, or 
ooverea so as to exclude the light. We 
sow the seed thinly in drills 1 ft. apart 
in March or April, keep the young plants free 
from weeds during the summer, and from October 
onwards as long as required we lift a few roots 
and plant them in light soil in any dark corner 
of the Mushroom cellar. They soon produce 
young leaves, and may be cut over three or four 
times before they are exhausted, when they may 
be thrown away.—J. L. 

Vegetable Marrows falling.—I have 
recently seen in Gardening several queries as 
to the reason of the fruit not coming to perfec¬ 
tion after growing 2 in. or 3 in. in length, and 
several answers thereto. I am convinced none 
of the answers give the true reason. My belief 
is that the failure takes place owing to the 
female bloom not having been inocouUted by 
bees. I have for many years noticed that in 
seasons when the fruit is produced early, and 
before the bees appear in some number, the 
fruit after growing to about 2 in. or 3 in. in 
length commences to appear yellow, and eventu¬ 
ally fogs. This year 1 have an abundant crop 
of Marrows, but a good numberof the fruit have 
fogged off, the flowers having evidently been 
overlooked by the bees.—H. C. S. 


. The Wild Garden : Or our Groves and Gardens 
made beautiful by the Naturalisation of Hardy Exotie 
Plants; being one t cay onward* from the Dark Age* qf 
Flower Gardening, with suggestion* Jor the Regeneration 
of the Bare Borders qf the London Parks. By W. 
Robinson. With ninety illustrations, by Alfred Parsons, 
engraved by Buyot, Pannemaker, H. Hyde, and Lacour. 
The Garden Office, and through all Booksellers. Price 
10s. 6d. 

London and International Horti¬ 
cultural Direotory. —We should be greatly 
obliged by nurserymen and others aiding us in 
the compilation of this directory by furnishing 
lists of those occupied in the business of horti¬ 
culture within their respective districts, Including 
important agricultural houses also. 


Gooseberry caterpillars.— These have 
been very troublesome in many places during 
the past season ; in some gardens, indeed, the 
Gooseberry leaves were all oonsumed before the 
fruit ripened, and not only was the latter greatly 
deteriorated in flavour in oonsequenoe, but the 
growth upon which next year’s crop depends 
was much weakened, and tne health and vigour 
of the bushes impaired generally. I have in 
revious years had to do battle with caterpillars, 
ut, fortunately, of late they have given us a 
wide berth. Lsttribute this in some measure 
to our practice of top-dressing the Gooseberry 
quarters and borders annually in autumn with 
short rich manure and forking it lightly in. By 
this means the trees are kept in exuberant 
health, and by leaving at pruning time plenty 
of young wood, we si ways have abundance of 
fruit for gathering green and also for leaving to 
ripen for dessert. Wherever the caterpillars 
have been at all numerous during the past sea¬ 
son the last brood is probably hid away in the 
chiysalis state in the soil beneath the bushes 
waiting for the spring, when they will awake 
and come out as perfect insects to begin a new 
career. Therefore, by taking advantage of their 
dormant state now, but few may be able to 
escape. They usually descend into the earth 
3 in. or 4 in., or at least they penetrate the 
loose surface soil, and dive down until it begins 
to feel a little firm, and there they wait. Now, 
if the soil be removed from beneath the bushes 
down to the roots, or say 3 in. or 4 in. 
deep; if a layer of manure be placed over 
the roots and some fresh soil, brought from 
another part of the garden, be put over that; 
if in addition the soil removed be dressed 
with quicklime—whioh insects especially dislike 
—the chances are that the bushes will be able 
next year to reoover their health. If all this 
cannot be done, then remove tome of the soil 
and dress the ground well beneath the bushes 
with manure and newly slaked lime.—R. A. 


ANSWER TO QUERIES- 

6605.— Management of greenhouse 
plants. —Turning Camellias and Azaleas out- 
of-doors when they have done flowering and 
bringing them in again in August is reversing 
the order of things altogether. The right way 
is to encourage growth by keeping them warm 
under glass during May and June, syringing 
on bright days ana shutting up early in the 
afternoon. This promodA a free and early 
growth, which is matured by placing the Azaleas 
in a sheltered, bnt sunny situation in the open 
air about the end of July, and the Camellias in 
a shady place some three weeks later, bringing 
them all in again by the end of September 
when the buds on both Camellias and Azaleas 
will be well plumped up. Oleanders like all 
the sun they can get, they rarely get enough in 
this country. When lanky they should be 
pruned back rather hard in March, and when 
they have made some growth shift them into 
the next size pot, in a good rich eompost. Keep 
them growing freely and they will bloom in 
August or September; when done blooming 
turn them out iu the open air until October. 
Always bear in mind that the Oleander is a heat- 
loving subject; that it must never be grown in 
partial shade; that it requires plenty of air in 
summer, and a liberal allowance of water when 
in full growth. Cyclamens, Primulas, Cinerarias, 
and Calceolarias may remain in frames until 
the end of October. The Cylamens should be 
Dlaced in a light position on inverted pots to 
bring them up from other things, if the plant* 
are forward enough and well set with bloom, 
they will flower all through the winter and 
spring. Some Spineas ana Deutzias may be 
brought in in November, others in January.— 
J. C., Byjieet, 

5560. —Hydrangeas not blooming.— 
Something in the general treatment has been 
wrong or the plants would have bloomed, the 
common Hydrangea being one of the mast free* 
flowering subjects, that we possess. The great 
point now is to well, ripen the wood and to effect 
this expose the plants to all the sunshine and 
air possible, at tne same time not allowing them 
to want for water. Abont the end of October, 
place them in a cool greenhouse or in a cold 
frame, just keeping them from getting hard 
frozen. Towards tne beginning of March thin 


them by cutting back the st ronger shoots to two 
eyes, thinning ont all small spindly growth if 
such exists, give them a light position, and when 
the shoots are some 6 in. long, shift into a 
larger pot in good loamy soil and manure. Give 
plenty of air in fine weather, and about the end 
of May plaoe in the open air in a sunny, 
sheltered situation, watering oopiously in dry 
weather.—-J. C. 

5562 —Turning an area into a green¬ 
house. —You may oertainly do as you propose, 
but the gas could only be used to heat an ap¬ 
paratus outside ; employed inside it would in¬ 
jure the plants. The best way to heat so small 
a place would be by means of an ordinary lamp 
or two.—C. B. 

5525.— Fronde of British Ferns turn¬ 
ing brown. —Want of, or too much, moisture 
at the root will cause Fern fronds to turn 
brown ; also watering overhead when grown in 
a confined atmosphere. The Killarney and two 
filmy Ferns are, however, exceptions to this 
rule, as they thrive best in an atmosphere satu¬ 
rated with moisture and constantly shaded. The 
best place for British Ferns in pots is on a 
flower-stand placed against a north wall, where 
they not only look well, bat oan readily be at¬ 
tended with water when required. Syringing 
the fronds is not injurious in this case, aa 
evaporation goes on so quiokly in the open air. 
—A. D. W., Penrhyn Cattle. 

5565. —Asparagus growing weaker.— 
When an Asparagus plant becomes reduced in 
strength, it generally arises from one of three 
causes—either it has been cut too late or planted 
too thick, or top-dressing has been neglected. 
The cutting should be regulated by the strength 
of the plants. Most people use a knife in gather¬ 
ing the produce, as it is more expeditious than any 
other plan, and the knife does no harm in 
careful hands.—E. H. 

5617 —Making a lawn.— Set about it at 
once ; dig it over if it require s digging the same 
depth all over, so that it may settle equally, get 
the surface to a fine tilth, applying some prea- 
sure to firm it if loose, and sow the best Grass 
seeds immediately. If the work of preparation 
is properly done, there will be a good lawn next 
May. Sow the Grass seeds thiokly.—E. H. 

5607. — Wintering plants.— Keep your 
plants in the greenhouse by allmeans, ana donot 
trust them for a moment to the tender mercies 
of the frame. No amount of dung would main¬ 
tain heat enough to keep them from hard frost, 
whilst the moisture generated would be even 
worse than the frost. As your Grapes are but 
just oolouring, you would help them very much, 
now that the temperature outside is so much 
lower, were you to fire, especially at night, and 
thus help the fruit to finish off well. The heat 
it would be needful to give in frosty or damp 
weather to keep your Fuchsias alive would 
not materially affect the Vine, and at the most 
might causs it to break in the spring but a 
couple of weeks earlier, and that would be a 
great advantage. There is very little danger that 
the Vines would suffer from extra warmth; 
indeed, there are thousands who by judicious 
ventilation and not a too free nse of water 
amongst the plants grow both plants and 
Grapes in the same house very well.—A. D. 

5608. — Wintering Geraniums. — Bed¬ 
ding Geraniums put into the ground to root 
may be lifted ana potted as soon as they have 
rooted. The plan is very well where thousands 
are needed, but where only a few dozens are 
required it would have been better to have put 
the cuttings singly into small pits at once. You 
may hope to winter these very well in a room 
looking south having fire when it is frosty, and 
giving all the light and air possible. A fire 
would be needed in very damp weather, and 
when the weather became severe. The plants 
should be kept in the window as much as pos¬ 
sible. Of course they would draw somewhat; 
that would be inevitable in such a place, but 
they may be pinched in the spring. Plants 
well rooted in the pits would stand the winter 
better than those just recently potted. Old 
plants may keep if hung up by the heels, but 
they are seldom worth the trouble. They would 
perhaps keep better if they were put thickly 
into shallow boxes with Cocoa fibre about the 
roots.—A. D. 

6624.—Killing tree stumps.—Smear it 
with tar, lay an armful of straw on the top* and 
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8«t fire to it. This will generally destroy all 
life in the stump, but the roots sometimes send 
up suckers many feet away from where the tree 
stood. Elms and Poplars frequently do this. 
The only remedy in this case is a frequent use 
of the grubbing implement.—E. H. 

5536.— Killing insects on plants.— 
Quassia water is commonly used at the rate of 
4 oz. to the gallon. The chips are boiled for 
about an hour, and the liquor is then strained 
through a fine cloth. For tender subjects we 
would not use it quite so strong, say from 2 os. 
to 3 oz. to the gallon.—0. B. 

5618.—Keeping garden tools bright. 
—If blight, sharp-edged tools, are well cleaned 
and rubbed dry when put away, and kept in a 
diy place, there is not much further bother 
with them, at least, I do not find it necessary 
to do anything more to them. Of course a little 
grease rubbed over those implements that are 
noi> often used will tend to keep them from 
rnsting.—E. H. 

-After using any garden tools, spades and forks 

especially, I clean of all earth, Ac., sticking to them, 
and then rub them over with an oily rag. If this 
tje adhered to they will always be nice and bright.— 

-After being used, clean and dry the tools 

thoroughly, and rub them with aweet oil.—A. D. W. 

6612. —Woodlice in Cucumber house.—Trap¬ 
ping the wood lice is generally effectual if persisted in. 
Take some empty G-in pots, place a handful of hay in 
each one loosely, lay the pots on their tides on the bed, 
and examine them, killing the insects morning and 
evening.—E. H. 

-To get rid of these troublesome pests, get some 

small flower pots, and slice some boiled Potatoes and 
place in them, and then fill up the pots with hay or 
Moss. Examine every day, and kill the insects by put¬ 
ting them into boiling water. A toad or two will also 
soon get lid of them.—W. B. B. 

6628 -Pruning- Walnut trees— The best time 
to prune Walnut trees is in September, as then the 
growth being completed, there Is less movement of sap, 
and no bleeding follows. The wounds should be dressed 
smooth, and have a coat of Stockholm tar—E. H. 

66i8. -Gladiolusgoing off.- -It is In all probability 
a case of the dread Gladiolus disease, which at times Is 
very destructive. We know of no certain remedy for it; 
the finest kinds are most liable to be attacked.- J. C. 

6613. — Gladiolus going- off.—The cause of these 
turning yellow and dying off Is a small worm which eats 
into the bulbs. Several here died from this cause. 

®®23—Weeds on walks.—For destroying weeds 
on wanes, one ounce of carbolic acid to the gallon of water 
may be used, putting it on with a rosed water-pot. It 
ahotud be borne in mind that anything that will destroy 
weeds will destroy box edgings, or any other plant, It 
comes in contact with, therefore it must be used care- 
iuiiy.— js. h. 

6687. —1, 1 have a large greenhouse with six Vines 
In it, and Orange trees with large Oranges on. The 
Orapes will be picked by the end of September. Will It 
hurt the Oranges Ito leave the house open at night to 
ripen the Vines? Some of the lights open exactly over the 
Oranges. 2, Is there any set time for pruning or cutting 
back Orange trees? We only have enough heat to keep 
frost out. 3, How and when can Felicia tenella be propa¬ 
gated ?-N'BBN. [.Tour Vines should ripen without taking off 
the lights to the detriment qf the Orange trees with fruit 
on them. It would be too late after the end of September 
to expose them to the cold autumn rains. Pruning qf 
Oranges is best done by cutting out and thinning the 
branches where necessary in autumn.] 

6688. — Insect pests.-o. O. Kirchnus.—' The grub 
was dead, and so knocked about by being placed with 
loose earth in a box we are nnable to say more than that 
it is not a wire worm, but the caterpillar of some moth, 
probably the common Dart (Agrotls segetum) or the 
Heart and Dart (A. exclamationisj. The caterpillars of 
these moths feed at night, hiding during the day under 
clods, stones, or in the earth, where they should 
be looked for. Watering with soap and water will bring 
them to the surface (I lb. of soft soap to 4 gallons of 
water). Lime or soot laid round the roots often prevents 
the plants from being attacked. Examine the plants with 
a lantern at night.—G. 8. S. 

6^9.—I have a number of well grown good Geraniums 
in the open which I with to save in a cold frame for 
planting out in the spring. Should the roots be cut 
back when taken up? and should they be put into 
large or pressed into small pots?-A mateur. [Roots should 
not be cut back, but packed into as small pots at they can 
be without bmising. Most qf the leaves will turn yellow 
and fall of. They must be carefully picked out to pre¬ 
vent damping. If the frost can be kept out of the cold 
frame the plants may be kept through the winter, not 
otherwise.] 

6690.—Aspidistra lurlda variegata turning 

S creen. — E7 M. —It is not constant in its variegation, 
at will often produce green leaves only if grown in rich 
soil or allowed muoh root room. It keeps Its marking 
best if grown in stove temperature in small pots and in 
poor soil We consider the green or normal state of 
this plant much the handsomest, and when freely grown 
one of our most lasting plants for indoor decoration. 

669L—Fruit trees. —When is the best time to plant 
out young Gooseben-y trees? How far apart should they 
be set? and would the contents of an ash-pit be of any 
use for them?—A. H. J. [Gooseberry trees may be 
planted any time after the leaves have fallen, about 
*/*• apart. Cannot say about contents of ash-pit, not 
knowing if simply ashes or nature qf soil.] 

6692.—Mushrooms and Potatoes in cellars In 
winter.— J . Reid .—The former, we should think, you 
could do well with your ample cellar room; for fall, 


Instructions see Robinson’s book on the Culture of Mush¬ 
rooms, illustrated, la. 9d. post free, from this office. 
Growing potatoes in cellars in winter we never heard of; 
and do not think it practicable. 

4 5693. -.Liquid manure.— Bee.— This may be given 
to Geraniums, Abutilons, <fcc., in moderation, where they 
are being grown on for winter flowering. The observation 
(not after the 1st of August) referred to relates to plants 
which have made their season’s growth about that time, 
and will be in a comparative state of rest during the 
whiter. 

6694.— Planting Conifers. - W. Q. Kavanagh.—The 
month of September is the best for planting Conifers 
and evergreens. Some of your local nurserymen can 
advise you better than we can what Conifers and ever¬ 
greens would thrive best in the aspect and under the 
conditions named. 

►.-Siberian Crabs.— H. U., Redruth.— These 
may be preserved in the same way aa Apples. They will 
not keep long after being gathered, and should be pre¬ 
served before they are over ripe. If you will send us 
flower and leaf of plant growing at Lizard Point we 
will endeavour to name it. We cannot from description 
sent. 

5696 —Oleander in open border should be taken up. 
We do not expect it will flower in a sitting-room or in 
a greenhouse. Thus late in the season, it is a plant that 
requires the most sunny and exposed situation to induce 
it to flower in a pot even, and your plant in the border 
will not have ripened its wood sufficiently for that. 

6697.-/7. R., Hounslow .—Twelve good eating an*, 
keeping Apples for espaliers: Ad ams’Pearm ain, Brad dick's 
Nonpareil, Cellini. Cox’s Orange Pippin, Kerry Pippin, 
Ribston Pippin, Pearson s Plate, Yellow Ingestre, Syke 
House Russell, Devonshire Quarrenden, Lemon Pippin, 
Boston Russet. From any good tree nursery ; we do not 
give names. 

5 98.—f'an anyone tell mo the difference between Pan¬ 
sies and Violas?—M. W. [ All Pansies are Violas, but 
so called to distinguish the florist flower section from the 
many varu ties, as the self-coloured bedding varieties and 
the different Violets.— T. C. B.J 
6699. -Asparagus beds becoming bare in 
places. — w. P .—As this happens in old beds, probably 
the old stools are exhausted and dead, the Boil also will 
be impoverished, so it would be useless Ailing up the 
spaces with young roots ; better make a new plantation. 

6700— JEschynanthus. — F. W., Tenby.— Requires 
slow treatment to thrive well. We fear your greenhouse 
is too cold for it. 

6701 . —Greenhouse with boarded floor.— T. E. 
T.— The best plan would be to cover the floor entirely 
with flooring tiles set in Portland cement, the wet could 
not then penetrate to the celling below, and yon conld 
keep the house moist enough for plants. 

6702. — Japanese Honeysuckle (Lonicera brachy 
poda) is not sweet-scented like onr common kind ; it is shy 
flo Bering, and we should think would not flower in a 
room in whiter as required. 

5703.—Would the Moss and earth scraped off tiles be 
of any use in potting ?—A. H. J. LVo.J 

6704. —Why do the moulds which Cyclamen and 
Cineraria are in turn black and smell sour?--A. H. J. 
[Frequently through bad drainage and stagnation.] 

6705. —when should Lily of the Valley be put into 
pots for forcing early in spring ?—A. H. J. [Early in 
autumn.] 

Names of plants.—/?. C.— t, Campanula species 
£end leaves with flowers);^ 2, Campanula persicifolia 


tuspar _ _ __ 

oornuta; 5, Nicandra'physaloides.- Mrs. ’Barry.— 

Goillardia ariatata, Asclepias curassavica; cannot name 

others without flowers.- Ashtead.— Send when in 

flower.- M. F.— Sedum spectablle.- E. S.~ Helian- 

thus spectabills.- R. H. //.-Apparently a species of 

Cucumis.- J. L.— Cerasus serotina.- T. R. M.—l, 

Erica Tetralix; 2, E. cinerea.- J. Fleming.— The 

Ferns, except No. 3, which is Adiantum aethiopicum, are 

not in a condition to name.- F. B. F.— Sedum Sieboldl 

variegata.- J. Smith.— Ceanothus of some kind, but 

the flowers were too much faded to say which kind.- 

M. D. (Kettering).—Deutzia scabra fl.pl., Spine a 
Douglas!- Mrs. Howard.— Desfontainea spinosa (ob¬ 
tained at any large nursery)- T. R. D.— Variety of 

Athyrium Filix-fa>mlna.- F. Hepburn— Apple Duchess 

of Oldenburg*- J. H. L.---We cannot name from Huoh 

a scrap. It is an Abies of some kind.- T. W.~ -II you 

will send ns a piece of the plant you call “ Pagoda," we 
will qndeavour to answer your enquiry. 


QUERIES. 


Bulge for Correspondent*. —A U eo mmun tea . 
tions for insertion should be clearly and concisely written 
on one side of the paper only and addressed to the Editor. 
Letters relating to business to the Publisher. The name 
and address of the sender is required, in addition to 
any nom de plume to be used in Vie paper. Anewers to 
Queries should always bear the number and title qf the 
query answered. In consequence of the large cir¬ 
culation qf Gardening Illustrated, u is necessary 
to go to Press a long time before its publication. There¬ 
fore, readers will see the impossibility of inserting their 
questions the week they are received, and they would 
greatly help us by tending them at early as possible in 
the preceding week. 

NAMING PLANTS.—Four plants, fruits, or flowers only 
can be named at one time, and this only when good 
specimens are sent. 

67C6.— Fruit. —Can any of our correspondents state 
the cause and advise a remedy under the following 
circumstances? "G. S. A." has among other Vines a 
vrry fine Royal Muscadine, which after successfully pro¬ 
ducing a number of bunches suddenly collapsed, the 
fruit withering. The house has been duly heated and 
ventilated and the Vines watered with liquid manure. 
He also asks the cause of intermittent budding, the 


G 1 8* A?™ ihowlag without any foliage— 

? utelde window oonserva- 

ira v\ , 5 b£: I i / s:Si sstss&jss's: 

boiler and pipes in my case necessarily being all on the 
one leveL Full information or simple sketch might 
benefit more than yours truly, W. A. T . 

Seating. - I am constructing a new frame 
intend 5? Ill With all the bedding s'uff I require* 
* ye ? r * , Could i no } preserve the cuttings during 
♦h! an - could not trmt be k «Pt out of 
w & L he • »mall lamp to burn a mineral 


pipe? \ ___ 

.nv e 0 , I . t ^° a S ded lE l with eawdust ? and J shall' be glad of 
any suggestion.—A mateur. 

57io.-Layincr out a garden—Will any of vour 
correspondents please tell me the best way to Symr 
garden out the best for market. It contains a bro^J 
J*£ bt and strong, a little moss In one place It is 
i 1 8pare about one day a 
U 1 , T1 1 *V 8 a plttntation on the south side, but 

it does not shade the sun of so much. I have it set with 
Potatoes this year.—R. W. K. 6 801 

“ a 7 w T t , greenhouse. — Will 

A. W. C. kindly inform *• R. A. 3." if the fire to iuo- 
P} y °f out *ide his greenhouse, and what It 

bums? Mine is a leau-to. 11 ft. by 8ft., and atom 
Ferna? 6 ’ ***** contaI ns ordinary greenhouse plaSf and 

“ A * T ° ” E lea86 explain the method of 
making up his greenhouse fire so as to last all night?— 

671&—Shrubs for churchyards—I am anxiona 
• ex ?, b ®J ll8b a town churchyard which is still In use 
I shall be very grateful for any advloe as to the beat 

sstszssr* *i d ami w * piaS 

snould also like to know what annuals to sow now 
A New Aim Delighted Subscribe* ow “ 

ohe . a P work on gardening. - Can 
any of your readers recommend a cheap work on 
dening that goes into details, such asi ahoStag 
®**®'°f ® v ery plant, whether It wants heat and aivin<r 
*P ,or “ ia ™ n M to whether it should, if In poU be 
shifted on into larger pots ?—Enquirer, po "' De 

6714— Eucharidium grandiflora— Can anv <,t 

your readers tell me how to treat Eucharidinm grandl- 
flora? Lit hardy? and what time should it be sown? 
« nn h » 0 '7 h 22 ld ^ a Nfi w Zealand Tree Fern be tinted? 
It has Just arrived, and looks like dead.— E. H. T 

6715- Cornflower.—At what time of the vn«r 
should the Beed of the Cornflower be sown ? Any par 

SSSbEStSSSS™ * * toelP gr ° Wth Wl “ ”* “"Ptoble.- 

B" 1 *—Sunflower. —I have heard that the Sunflower 
is used as a vegetable in the West Indies. Can Tv If 
tell me what part of the plant is so used, amThow^it^i 
cooked ?—MacDonochik. **«owitis 

i«» 7 l 7 ‘ir Can u anyt ^ lng h® done to prevent decay in the 
lower branches of an Araucaria (Puzzle Monkey) 40 it 
high on a chalk bottom, and until last VS uS f lSiJSfi 
condition ?-T. E. M. 7 1,1 P° rtec t 

6718.— Melons cracking. —Will some reader of 

MBS 

mu ' syx 

5721.—Manure.—Is the manure from a poultry v»rd 
» flower garden either in a Dquld stlte 

-SoESl* ° r ** lU f ° r “ ert ““VpSitlSSf 


Asparagus Culture.—This little book, 

which has long been out of print, is now ready 
It contains m addition to the essay on As- 
paragus culture as practised in England and 
France, a translation of M. Lebeuf’s article on 
Asparagus and particulars of the seven years’ 

competition instituted for its improvement. It 

may be obtained at our office and through all 
booksellers. Post free, la. Id. g aU 

Green-fly. —Hand picking has been reerm 
mended where the plants are not numerous, but 
““ D Pj® Mant operation for ladies. 1 have 
accidentally discovered a substitute for hand 
picking. I was recently clearing some plants 
by hand picking and saw some fly where I cou'd 
not finger them without injuring the plant. I 
took up a small wet stick lying handy, intend¬ 
ing to poke them out. To my astonishment I 
found on touching them they adhered to and 
oarne away on the stick. With a small wet 
stick (dry will not do) I can now clear a plant in 
a few minutes. The minute black caterpillar can 
be got rid of by the same means,_K. C. S. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 

Hints on health and heatthy homee.- 
I amsorry to see in an article under this heading 
a recommendation of lato dinnere. I am oonddent. 
from peraonal observation, that more dyspepsia 
with aU its train of consequences results from dining 
late in the day than from all other causes pat 
together. I remember reading some years ago, I 
think in the Quarterly Journal of Science the 
results of an exhaustive series of experiments on 
the amount of nerve force distributed to the various 
oarts of the body at different times of the day. These 
proved conclusively that the energy of the stomach 
and associated secreting glands increased gradoally 
from sunrise until noon, after which that energy ra- 


rang, whatever custom ana iasmou um,J . 

contrary. To dine after the work of the day is 
over iB therefore to load the stomach and digestive 
organs with food when they are nearly dormant, 
and must result in ill-health. 1 think there is little 
doubt that, especially with weak digestion, the heal¬ 
thiest regimen is to rise at six, breakfast on fish or 
eggs and coffee and bread at half-past seven; dinner at 
twelve,with a good hour’s rest after it j then a cupof 
tea or coffee, and nothing later in the day but snacks, 
such as a mouthful of fish or a crust of bread, or 
biscuit and cheese, and a glass of ale or claret. I 
think with this regimen more work can be got out 
of the human system, both mind and body, than by 
any other. An early dinner does not produce that 
incapacity for exertion produced by dining in the 
afternoon.—J. D. 

Bottling Peas.—Pick the Peas when thoroughly 
dry, put them in a large-necked bottle within 1 in. 
of the top. Cork down tightlv, and sealing wax the 
top of cork, and bury the bottle cork downwards at 
least 18 in. deep in the garden. This will preserve 
the Peas until early spring.—G. 8. B- 

Cooking Indian Corn.—I shall be much ob. 
Hired if any one will give directions as to the cook¬ 
ing of Indian Com as a vegetable. At what step 
should it be cut? and is any part of the Btalk edible, 
or only the cob f And is there more than one way 
of oooking it ?—G. A. E. 


POULTRY. 


Seasonable notes.—Thevery inclement weather 
we have been having will cause hens to stop laying 
and commence their moult much earlier than usual. 
All adult birds whioh are not intended to be kept over 
the winter, either on account of age or to make room 
for chickens, should be killed or sold at onoe,as every 
day they are consuming food without yielding any. 
thmgin return, and we take.tins opportunity of 
repeating that hens, after reaohing the age of two 
years, c£se to be profitable stock. Every attention 
must be given to early-hatched pullets if eggs during 
thewinter months are looked for. Feed on the very 
best of grain and meal, and allow as much run as 
possible. A little stimulant, such as spice condiment, 
may be added to the morning meal two or three times 
a week, and on wet cold mornings it may with 
advantage be mixed with warm water. See that they 
have a dry shelter from wind and rain. Look to the 
roofs of the roosting houses that they be waterproof, 
and if covered with patent felt a coat of tar had 
better be given before it is too late, as when .once 
wet penetrates underneath this covering it quickly 
Mts, and is tom off with the first ^rm. The boards 
of houses made of wood are often split by the sun, 
and although ventilation is good draughts are not. 
The cracks are best stopped by nailmg narrow pieces 
of thin wood inside. A very common emor in many 
poultry yards is made in allowing hosts of cockerels to 
prowl about, nnsatisfiable monsters which should have 
Ken consigned to the cook longago. This especially 
2a to Sonfined runs, where the, are conrtanUy 
worrying the pullets, and depriving them of their 
proper share of food and other necessary. Eons 
will require a little attention. Pools of water 
should not stand about after ram, it shows in¬ 
efficient drainage. Fill up the spots with gravel 
Jr other matter. Nothing conduces so rnuohto 
disease of all kinds as a damp ran. If gravel be 
used, choose that which contains the least quantity 
of olay, which tends to bind and prevent the free 
percolation of water, and not onl y®” de ” J b ® f 2“ 
damp but prevents the carrying off of much of the 
dropping, into the .oil beneath. It u “»«**>le' ^ 

fore spreading fresh gravel to pare off the old to 

the depth of 1 in. or 2 in., more particularly in 
^ where the birds ohiefl, congregate. 

Pullets for winter laying.—I have a few 
millets hatched in April, whioh are a cross between 
Lme and Dorking. May 1 expect them to lay 
through the winter ? I keep them in rather a 
confined run. Should I do better by mossing them 
next soring with Brahmas ?— E. T. [Neither the 
gSnenor fiorkmg are good winter layers, therefore 


you have bat a poor ohanoe of eggs in any qnantity 
daring the winter months. Moreover, both these 
breeds are totally unadapted for confined rnns, and 
seldom do well unless they have unlimited range. 
As regards crossing with Brahmas, it is not advis- 
able, as a second cross is not worth the trouble of 
rearing. Rather get rid of your cross.bred birds in 
the spring, and if yon are bent on crossing try 
Brahma hens with a Dorking cock. This will pro¬ 
duce very useful birds, good for laying and for 
table. The parents should be of good size and pore 
blood.] _ 

BBSS. 

DRIVING BEES. 

The following description of driving bees may be 
useful, not only to “ M. D.,” County Wicklow, but 
to many others of your readers: 1st, puff a little 
smoke into the entrance of the hive and give the 
hive a few blows with the hand; leave the bees to 
gorge themselves for a few minutes, say while yon 
prepare for the next operation ; 2nd, turn up the 
hive and oarry it away a few yards. Noticfl the 
direction of the wind, and go to leeward of any 
other hives. Place it upon a table, steady it with 
three bricks, fix by means of skewers an empty 
skep to the edge of that containing the bees, letting 
the edge of the empty one be outside that of the 
full one, otherwise a good many bees will run out¬ 
side ; prop up the front edge of the empty one 
with apiece of stick about 12 in. long, pointed at each 
end, so that the two skeps are open like a half- 
opened book. Let the ends of the combs be at the 
junction, then commence to shift the fall skep with 
your hands. In a few minutes the bees will make 
for the junction of the skeps, and with a load roar 
run up and cluster in the top oue. By keeping a 
sharplook-ont the qneen may be seen and caught as 
she runs up. If the bees seem inclined to hang 
between the combs a puff ef smoke will set them 
running, or they may be gently made to move on by 
poshing them with a straw. All this time an 
empty skep should be placed on the stand from 
which the stook was removed for the bees returning 
from the fields to enter, instead of their trying 
(missing their old home) to enter and disturb other 
hives. When the bees are all clustered iu the upper 
hive they may be treated as a swarm, but, of course, 
not at this season of the year. To unite them to 
another stock they shonla be sprinkled with some 
very thin syrup, which has been scented with a few 
drops of any kind of perfnme, and the stock to 
whioh it is intended to unite them should be 
smoked, turned up, and sprinkled with syrup scented 
the same. This is to avoid fighting. The best way, 
however, is to drive both stocks, mix the bees 
together, and then let them run among the combs. 
When breaking np the old stock yon will find a 
good deal of brood comb containing young bees in 
every stage- This, if smashed np with the honey, 
will spoil it. Not only so, the brood is valuable to 
the stook, therefore it should be cut out, being 
careful not to let it get chilled, and if placed over 
the feeding hole of the united nive (if there is none, 
cut one) and covered with a cap or other skep the 
bees will hatch it out. The operation of driving is 
easily learned, and is more simple than the descrip¬ 
tion appears. At all bee shows manipulations of 
bees are given for the purpose of teaching driving, 
&c. It is useful not only for taking the honey 
without destroying the bees, bnt of Bwarming them 
at the bee-keeper’s will instead of waiting for their 
will. In this case, when about half the bees, in¬ 
cluding the queen, which must be narrowly watched 
for, are gone up, the swarm can be removed and 
dealt with as it a natural one. I should recommend 
“ M. D.” to unite his driven bees to his weak second 
swarm.— F. Lyon, member British Bee-keepers’ 
Association. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 

QTRONG PLANTS, from open ground and in 

O pota (guarantee'.! trne to name), of aU the leading varieties 
Llate on application to 

Cranston's Nursery & Seed Co ,Limited, 

KING’S ACRE, near HEREFORD,_ 


FERNS A SPECIALITY. 

IMMENSE number and variety of Stove, 

L Qreonbonae, and Hardy spade*. Intending narchaaara of 
Perns before baying elsewhere should tend for oar apodal list cl 
Cheap Ferna. 

W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN NURSERY, SALE. MANCHESTER 


BIRDS. 


Parrots.—Ai I have noticed in Gardening 
enquiries respecting the treatment of parrots, I write 
a line to those who seem to have difficulty in keep¬ 
ing their birds in health. We have kept one now 
for about seven years in perfect health and feather 
by the following treatment: Food in the morning, 
white bread soaked in water until soft, the water is 
strained off, and a little cream is added and mixed 
with it in the bird’s tin; afternoon, Hemp seed 
three parts, canary seed one part, which is removed 
at night, when we put a flannel cover over the cage. 
We occasionally give it a little ripe fruit, and now 
and then a Walnut. We never give animal food in 
any shape. Cleanliness: We give clean river sand 
once a week, after giving the bird a bath of a large 
garden can of tepid water ont of a fine rose. The 
droppings are taken carefully out of the cage every 
morning, and a portion of fresh sand added after 
rubbing the bottom wires whioh are over the sand 
with a wet nail brash to remove anything that may 
adhere to them. The perch is ©leaned, with a piece 
of sponge every week after the bath.— B. Smith. 


MUSHROOM SPAWN. 

XTOW READY for delivery, in excellent oon- 

ll dittos and of our USUAL GOOD uUALITY, a fins etockof 
new Spawn, price 8s. per bushel (exclusive of package). The 
e supplied; price on application. 

OSBORN & SONS, 

The Fulham Nurseries, London, S.W. 


CLEMATISES AND TEA ROSES, 
From la 0d. and upwarda 
An immense collection of best sorts only. Much 
cheaper In quantity. Write for Lists to 

EWING & CO., Eaton, Norwich. 


ABO BULB GUIDE for 1881. 

I HAVE pleasure in announcing that this 

catalogue la now ready, and contains most complete collec¬ 
tions of HYACINTHS, TULIPS, LILIUM8, NARCISRUB. 
GLADIOLUS, Ac Fine leloctious of HAKDY ORCHIDS, 
PRIMULA SIEBOLDI, and HELLBBORU8. Hardy Perennlala 
for autumn planting; also Climbing Plants, Aquatic and Bog 
Plants, Herbs, Ac.. Ac. Gratis and post free upon a ©plication. 
—T. 8. WARE, Hole Farm Nurseries, Tottenham. London_ 


Very select Beads for autumn sowing in half 
packets at 3d. each, post free. 

QTOCK, Twickenham Purple Queen ; Mimulus 

D enpreus, brilliant scarlet; Candytuft, new French hybrids; 
Chrysanthemum lnodorum fl.-pl. t double white flowers for bouquets 
all the summer; CoUlnala violates; Ipomopels elegant, for pot 
cuture; Leptoelphon. new French hybrids; Salplgloaois, dwarf. 
mixed i Schizanthus finest mixed, with bloom like well marked 
butterflies; Bilene pendula compacts ruberrlma,for spring beds; 
Vngtnlan Stock, new Crimson King; Calltrhoe verticillaU, moat 
brilliant In full sun; Coreopsis lanceolate perennial variety; 
Diantbus superbus nanus, sweet scented; Galllardla grnndlflora 
vara, Galllardla plcta, mixed—the Galllardla* are lovely plants 

C ted ont In summer; Scabious, dwarf, Tam Thumb, speciality ; 
sea elegant alba and purpurea. The 18 packets, poet free, 4s. 

V Carnations, Hollyhocks, Plcoteet, Pelargoniums La 
is. packets, post free. 

Paris Exhibition Pansy, la. 6d. and 2s. 6d. per packet .post free. 
WM. BAYLOR HART LAND. Old-established Seed 
Warehouse, Cork._ 


10s.ed.l 108. 0d. !1 
riOLLECTIONS of Autumn and Winter-flower- 

\J lng plants to suit Amateurs and other- bating a 
gr. enhoute. Can now be supplied on the most liberal terms, con¬ 
sisting of 12 Zonal Geraniums, best seloctcd winter flowering 
varieties, including single and doable, 12 Salvia tplendena, 12 Cine¬ 
rarias, 18 best Fuchsias, single and doable, 13 sweet-soentM Helio¬ 
tropes, 0 Primulas. 6 Cyclamen penlcum, 0 Begonia weltonl- 
emit, 0 Llbonla florlbunda, 2 Abutilon B >ul« de IVelge, S 
Christmas Cherry, 6 herbaceous Calceolarias, and 1 Fere, 
Lomaria glbba; 2 new end beautiful Coleus of 1881, or new 
Fuchsia Mioa Lizzie Tidier added to compensate tor car¬ 
riage. The above are all good, strong, healthy plants, and cannot 
fall to give tattsfaetton. producing a constant supply of flowers 
through the autumn and winter months. Will be seat carefully 
packed on receipt of P.O.O. for 10a 0d. 

JAMES KIRK, Wollaston Nurseries, Btourbrlage._ 


10 doz. of Hardy Plants for 10». 0«L 

J KIRK can now supply his popular .colleo- 

• tlona of 18 dM. hardy plants for lot. 6d., consisting of 3 do*. 
Bedding Pansies and Violas, 2 dox. Pansy seedlings, 2 doz. Harbin¬ 
ger Wallflower, i doz. each double German Wallflower, Brampton 
Stocks, Antirrhinums (Snapdragon!, blue and whits Canterbury 
Belu, Polyanthus, Cineraria man time, 6 Sweet Violets, 6 Holly¬ 
hocks, and 8 dot. various. The above are all strong, transplanted, 
well-rooted plants, forming tbe cheapest and best collection ever 
offered and w.ll be sent package tree on receipt of P.O.O Half 


“NUMBER ONE,” 

AND 

“HOW TO TAKE CARE OF HIM." 
MB- JOSEPH J. POPE, M.R.C.S., L.S.A., 

JJUL StaflT Burgeon (retired), Professor of Hygiene at the Birk- 
beck Institution, ana Lecturer to the National Health Society, 
London, Is now booking da tee for his " Instructive sad Amusing 
Talks on Social Sanitary Science." 

The Lectures are most favourably received, and are particularly 
adapted for general audiences at Institutions, Working Men s 
Clubs, nod Improvement Societies. They are amply Illustrated by 
diagrams, and are full of entertaining anecdote. 

For loll syllabus, testimonials, dates, terms, Ac., apply to 

MB- POPE, 4, 8outh Orescent, Bedford Square, 
London, W-0. 


MUSICAL BOX DEPOTS, 56. Cheapside. and 

ill 23, Ludgate Hill, for the sale cf NICOLB*8 celebrated 
MUSICAL BOXES and CABINETS. Price* from £4 to £K0. Snuff¬ 
boxes from 18s. to 00s. Choicest music and largert stock In London 
Catalogue* of tunes, sizes, and prices gratis on application to 
WALES A McCULL6cH. f ^- 


t. as above. 


HPHE AMATEUR’S GUINEA CRATE of 

X GARDEN POTS contains thirteen dozen POTS, bAUCBRB 
andBEED PANS, from 8 in. to 8 In. in diameter, Including crato 
andcarrtage free to any goods station In England or Wales. .Cash 
with order. N.B.—Two-guinea crates will contain double value 
end pots up to 10 in. In diameter.—JOHN MATTHEWS. Royal Pot- 
terlee, Weston-super-Mare 


TORTOISES! TORTOISES!! ALIVE FOR 

X the Garden or Conservatory for destroying Insects, 2a. s 
pair; a cask of large West Indian Conch Shells, contains do or 80 
tor ornamentations, seat by luggage, 20s.; long Peacock Feathers. 


ROBS, Naturalist, Eerie St., Liverpool. 


DIMMEL’S TOILET VINEGAR is unequalled 

Xu for Its aromatic, refreshing, cosmetic, and dbinfecting 
qualities, and Is an Indispensable requisite In warm weather or for 
travelling. Price Is., 2s. 6d„ and 5?.— EUGENE RIMMEL, Per¬ 
fumer by appointment to H R H. the Princes*of Wales, 08. Strand; 
128, Regent Street; £4, Ooruhlll, London; 70, King's Hood, 
Brighton. 
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PINKS. 


Garden Pinks are considered to have been pro¬ 
duced from Dianthus deltoides and D. plum- 
arius, both natives of this country. They are 
much hardier and dwarfer than the Carnation, 
and produce flowers in great abundance. In 
order to grow them to the highest state of per¬ 
fection, the ground requires to be very rich and 
well prepared the year beforehand, and to be 
planted in August. They can be grown to great 
perfection when planted 9 in. by 9 in. plant from 
plant every way. If the winter is very severe, 
they are none the worse for a little litter being 
put over them, especially after the new year 
before the days 
become long and 
bright, and cold 
east winds and 
slight frosts oc¬ 
cur at night. In 
spring the beds 
in which they are 
grown will be 
much improved 
by stirring their 
surface a little, 
and giving them 
a top-dressing of 
fine old manure 
and a slight dust¬ 
ing of guano. As 
they push up 
their flower- 
spikes they 
should be staked, 
and if for compe¬ 
tition the buds 
should be thin¬ 
ned, as a number 
of varieties pro¬ 
duce buds too 
freely. 

The culture of 
Pinks, however, 
either for exhibi¬ 
tion or decora¬ 
tion is very sim¬ 
ple, and the out¬ 
lay small. The 
best time to get 
them is in August 
or September, 
when you can get 
newly struck pip¬ 
ings. Place them 
at once in a sunny 
situation ; if situ¬ 
ated in a smoky 
town a cold frame 
will be needed; 
if the air is clear 
an open bed will 
do; and when 
once planted 
openly, scarcely 
any care is needed 
from the time 
they are planted 
till they begin to 

S ush up their 
ower-stems in 
the spring. 

Plant out in the 
npring as early as 
the weather will 
permit, and as 

soon as they begin to grow, mulch the top of 
the bed with equal quantities of well-rotted 
horse manure and leaf-mould 1 in. deep. They 
will then push on their new growth fast. As 
soon as they begin to send up their flower-stems, 
give another good mulching of sifted manure, 
adding about one-fourth of fresh soil. Get some 
sticks and tie each flower-stem to a stick. Let 
them grow on, keeping them tied up the stem 
till they begin to flower. Then give another top¬ 
dressing with new horse-droppings if it is at 
hand, and it will help the side-shoots on so that 
they will not be robbed by the first blooms. It 
is now time to multiply your stock. If the 
plants have made any breed in July, cut with a 
sharp knife the shoots that are the strongest, 


cut the ends of the grass off, and cut the shoot 
two or three joints below the grass or leaves. 
Prepare a bit of ground as follows : Scatter on 
the surface a little salt, then riddle on 2 in. 
deep of fresh soil, prick you pipings in, and put 
a light or hand-glass over them, and they will 
be struck in a few weeks. 

Where seed is wanted the flowers should be 
protected from wet, and as the flowers decay 
the withered petals should be removed, as they 
encourage damp, and also form a harbour for 
insects. Seed requires to be sown early in June 
in pots, or in the open ground, and saved only 
from some of the finest and most constant varie¬ 
ties, such as have a vigorous hardy habit of 


Group of Border Pinks. 

growth. Our engraving represents several varie¬ 
ties of border Pinks, which we saw blooming in 
I spring in Mr. Ware’s nursery, at Tottenham. 
The one with fringed petals is Clove-scented, 
and the others are remarkable for their free 
! flowering qualities. 


I BULBS IN PERMANENT POSITIONS. 

| One of the best features of hardy-flower garden- 
, ing is that of permanent plantations of bulbs, 

I naturalised in positions where they can remain 
undisturbed for years. There are many advan- 
; tages attending this kind of gardening, not 
the least of which is that as the plants, or 
1 groups, become established a much better dis¬ 


play of flowers is possiblo than by any system 
of perpetual lifting and replanting, with its 
attendant amount of labour. Constant shifting, 
indeed, in the pase of bulbs has been proved to 
be worse than labour lost; for even under not 
culture many bulbous plants have been found to 
flower better when pot-bound, and apparently 
in need of repotting, than w’hen carefully re¬ 
potted every year; and another advantage is 
that positions can be utilised and converted into 
attractive spots in the garden that have hitherto 
laid waste. 

Winter Aconites succeed on any poor 
dry bank under the shade of trees, or as perma¬ 
nent edgings to beds of hardy flowers ; they are 
the first of flow¬ 
ers to come into 
bloom and the 
first to go to rest, 
and the rich gold¬ 
en yellow of the 
little flower is 
very effective 
early in spring. 
When planted in 
single lines or 
patches but little 
effect is produced, 
but a bank en¬ 
tirely covered 
with bulbs as 
thick as they can 
grow, oran edging 
to a bed 1 ft. wide, 
is a sight not so 
Boon forgotten at 
a time of year 
when flowers out- 
of-doors are at the 
lowest ebb. 

Snowdrops 
are, perhaps, the 
most general fa¬ 
vourites amongst 
hardy bulbs. 
They make fit 
companions for 
the Violet, that 
may bo appropri¬ 
ately planted 
with them, as 
they succeed un¬ 
der similar condi¬ 
tions. We plant 
them largely un¬ 
der deciduous 
trees, such as 
Lime or Birch, 
where the herb¬ 
age is thin, and 
does not require 
mowing until the 
bulbs are ripe. 
Hugo masses of 
them that have 
not been disturb¬ 
ed for at least a 
dozen years un¬ 
der such trees 
nearly cover the 
ground with love¬ 
ly masses of flow¬ 
ers, and the foli¬ 
age is by no means 
devoid of beauty 
after the flowers 
fade. They are 
not so transient as the winter Aconite; for at least 
six weeks they continue to make a fine display. 
By the margin of woodland walks, where mossy 
banks are bordered with Rhododendrons and 
other flowering shrubs, lines of Snowdrops were 
planted singly, 3 in. apart, some years ago, and 
they now form solid masses from 6 in. to 1 ft. in 
width. Placed thus on their mossy bed, the 
purity of their blossoms is not tarnished by 
heavy rains. These flowers require planting 
soon after the foliage dies down, as they Btart 
into active growth very early in winter 
and push through the ground, protected by a 
covering of fallen leaves; but long before their 
roots have been in active operation, and those 
who leave the planting of them until established 
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bulbs are appearing above ground, must only 
expect poor results. 

Daffodils and Jonquils are well adapted 
for this kind of gardening, and look extremely 
gay planted in patches in shrubberies, or on open 
turf; they are so strong, indeed, that they suc¬ 
ceed even where there is a thick green sward 
better than most kinds of bulbs. In some parts 
of Suffolk acres of Daffodils, or Lent Lilies as 
they are sometimes called, may be seen in full 
bloom in spring. They are very easily naturalised; 
simply dig out holes with a spade, and drop into 
them half-a-dozen bulbs, and they will soon 
form a fine clump. The double and single Daf¬ 
fodils in many shades of yellow, and the ex¬ 
quisitely scented Jonquils, are all worthy the at¬ 
tention of lovers of early flowering hardy plants ; 
and when planted they take care of themselves. 

flhrocuses in their varied colours do 
extremely well planted permanently, and sin¬ 
gle lines of them soon increase into dense 
masses, but, unfortunately, the bulbs have 
many enemies that keep them from increasing 
or even existing, unless in positions where they 
can be protected. Mice eat them at all seasons, 
and pheasants arc particularly fond of them ; 
but they are such lovely flower.-, and make such 
a showy display when seen in masses, that they 
are worthy of a little extra attention in the 
matter of protection from the destroyers in 
question. 

Scillas.--Pretty little flowers of various blue 
shades—are well adapted for the margin or 
foreground of natural bulb gardens ; being of 
dwarf stature, they are liable to be overgrown 
if planted where coarse, tall-growing subjects 
too much overshadow them ; but they produce 
colours unsurpassed by any other hai dy bulbs. 

Hyacinths and Tulips require more sun¬ 
shine than the bulbs hitherto mentioned, other¬ 
wise they do well planted permanently. The 
single kinds are best for outdoor decoration, as 
the weight of the bloom in the cases of the 
double kinds bear them down, and too often 
snap the stalks, and in this kind of gardening 
tying and staking are out of the question. 

Lily Of the Valley when once planted 
will last for an indefinite period, the leaves 
forming a natural aid to keep it growing and 
yearly flowering freely; but a little addition in 
the way of a rich top-dressing in autumn will 

f reatly increase the size of the flower-spikes, 
t grows apparently wild in woods in Norfolk. 
Autumn Crocuses or Colchicums 
are extremely well adapted for permanent plan¬ 
tations ; they make very vigorous leaf growth, 
and are able to hold their own amongst toler¬ 
ably strong growing vegetation. We have had 
them do well carpeted with Ivy, and the blooms 
resting on the Ivy leaves in autumn are very 
pretty ; in fact, being destitute of leaves when 
in flower, they do not show themselves off to 
advantage on the bare earth. They do admir¬ 
ably in turf. 

Dog’s-tooth Violets, with beautiful mot¬ 
tled foliage, are pretty in spring, as are also 
hardy Cyclamens. The latter look well in rock 
or rootwork, their pretty tufts of mottled foliage 
and abundance of blossoms making them effec¬ 
tive subjects. Cyclamen europseum and C. Coum 
form very large masses if left undisturbed. 

Gladioli in beds of Rhododendrons have a 
fine effect in autumn, and only require a cover¬ 
ing of leaves to keep them from frost in winter ; 
and in a similar position the growth of Lilies, 
of even the tender sorts, has been proved to be 
quite possible out-of-doors in localities by no 
means so favoured as the south or even west of 
England. 

I could enumerate many other sorts of bulbs 
that succeed well in permanent plantations, but 
merely give the foregoing as a sample to prove 
that bulbs, as a rule, do not require annual lift¬ 
ing and replanting, nor drying off at any period, 
for, if lifted for any purpose, the sooner they 
are returned to the ground the better. The 
majority of them may be kept in good condition 
for almost any length of time by means of top 
dressings, for they have a tendency to work up 
to the surface, or rather in some cases the new 
bulb is formed on the ground of the old one. 

L. M. G. 


Liliums dying off— In the Bpring of this 
year I planted bulbs of L. auratum in good 
siz^d pots, in a mixture of loam, sand, and old 
We!l-rotted manure. The plants grew vigorously, 


and everything went well until the flower buds 
were about half grown, when the foliage turned 
to a dark purple-brown, the buds ceased to 
grow, and they have ultimately all fallen off. 
The pots have stood in the open air in a position 
exposed to the sun for about half the day. They 
received every attention. It has been suggested 
to me that the failure arose through the varia¬ 
tions of temperature to which bulbs in pots in 
the open air are exposed ; but on mentioning 
my case to a gentleman who has had considerble 
experience in bulb culture, he informed me that 
most of his Liliums, of various species, have this 
year gone off in the same way, and this in the 
open ground. I should be much obliged if any of 
your readers can suggest the cause and remedy. 
Will the bulbs be injured for next season ?— 
W. J. A. 

Centaurea candidissima.— This almost 
indispensable ornamental-foliaged bedding plant 
is frequently raised from seed, which Bhould 
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be sown in autumn in heat, and the young 
plants should be potted and pushed on in a 

genial temperature till about 4 in. or 5 in. high, 
and afterwards brought on in a cool frame till 
wanted the next year. Some prefer to propa¬ 
gate it from cuttings, however, for the sake of 
having neater plants. The cutting should be 
detached with care (because the leaves break 
easily), and cut at a joint just a little above 
the heel. The leaves should then be tied up to 
keep them erect, and each cutting should be 
inserted singly in a 3-in. pot and in a com¬ 
post of loam, sand, and leaf-mould in equal 
quantities. The end of September is a good 
time to put them in. Pluuge the pot in ashes 
in a frame facing north. Keep the lights closed 
by day and admit air by night when frosts are 
not likely to occur. Water very carefully. 

The Fish-bone Thistle.— This is a plant 
extensively used in the London parks for 
edgiDgs to large and for dotting among dwarf 
carpet plants. Chamsepeuce Cassabonre, which 
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we now figure, is deep green, whilst C. diacantha 
has large silvery spiny leaves. Seeds sown in 
February in a warm frame yield good plants for 
putting out in May. 


HARDY ANNUALS AND FUCHSIAS. 
The directions given with respect to the sowing 
of hardy annuals in the autumn to stand the 
winter are only supposed to apply to seasons of 
average severity. Last winter was exceptionally 
severe, and many things commonly considered 
hardy went under or were much injured. Some 
correspondent who complains of non-success 
must not therefore be discouraged, but should 
try again, and we confidently predict that the 
results will be in every way gratifying. 
Although we experienced very long periods of 
intense cold here, and the thermometer went 
down to zero, a great poition of the autumn- 
sown annuals came bravely through, and made 


a grand show early in the summer. The hardi¬ 
ness of the plants, however, depends in a great 
measure, I might indeed say entirely, upon the 
manner in which they have been treated during 
the autumn months. If deprived of light, air, 
and sunshine even in a partial degree they will 
fail to acquire the hardiness of constitution 
and stamina necessary to enable them to with¬ 
stand any severe trials to which they may be ex¬ 
posed later on. A rich soil will also cause them 
to make a sappy growth, thus rendering them 
extremely susceptible to vicissitudes of climate. 
The right way is to sow in poor soil in a sunny 
situation, thin out to 6 in. apart, and trans- 

E lant into permanent positions about the 
eginning of October. There are two distinct 
advantages in transplanting at that time, in the 
first place, the plants get thorough hold of the 
soil by winter, and are ready to grow away 
without check on the approach of fine weather 
in spring. The little check, too, that the trans¬ 
planting causes just puts a stop to anything 
like luxuriant growth, throwing the plants as 
it were into a state of rest at an earlier 
period than would otherwise be the case. 
Those, however, who do not care to leave any¬ 
thing to chance, and would prefer to make 
sure of bringing their plants through the winter 
without hurt or blemish, may do so by just 
leaving them as sown in a bed together, bending 
a few Hazel rods over, and casting on a mat in 
time of more than usual severity. The slight¬ 
est protection will suffice to ensure their safety. 
With respect to the florist’s varieties of the 
Fuchsia remaining all the year through in the 
open ground, I may mention that I have some 
now blooming freely that have passed five 
winters there. They are larger now than they 
over were, and they were merely mulched in the 
winter. Rut here a word of advice and caution 
is necessary. When you see that the thermo¬ 
meter is running down to anything like 15°, 
do not trust to 1 in. or 2 in. of ashes, but put 
on a covering some 4 in. thick of littery material 
or long manure. This will keep them all right. 
By fleet. J. CoBNHILL. 


SEEDLING CARNATIONS. 

Having made a “hobby” of the above for a 
good many years, perhaps a few notes on the 
subject may be of interest to some of the 
readers of Gardening. 

I began with the idea of trying to rear a race 
of Carnations for garden borders, keeping in 
view the following requisites, viz. : 1. Consti¬ 
tution hardy enough to stand cold and wet 
without any protection. 2. That the blooms 
shall open evenly, without bursting at the sides. 
3. Brightness of colour. 4. Sweet scent. 
5. That the flowers shall be fairly double. I 
have now a number of varieties, both early and 
late flowering, combining these five requisites, 
but still continue to raise more varieties so as to 
gradually improve my stock. Although I 
thoroughly appreciate the beauty of a “ show ’’ 
Carnation, in establishing this race I have paid 
no attention to the show requirements of even¬ 
ness of edge, &c. 

The method I pursue is as follows : In May 
sow the seed in the open ground, on a bed 
deeply and well broken up with the fork, on the 
top of which is spread 3 in. of leaf-mould mixed 
with decayed garden refuse passed through a 
^-in. sieve ; sow the seed broadcast and thinly, 
and cover very lightly with riddled leaf-mould, 
mixed with sand. 1 have tried sowing the seed 
under glass, but have abandoned it, as I find 
that I got no more plants from a given quantity 
of seeds than when sown in the open ground ; 
they require to be twice pricked off under glass 
before being planted out, and by autumn are no 
further forward than those sown out-of-doors. 
The seed quickly germinates, and when the 
seedlings are about 1£ in. high, which will be 
about the end of July, prick them off 4 in. apart 
each way, on a bed well forked and pulverised ; 
there they remain until the following April, 
when they are planted out in a bed 4 ft. wide, 
well dug, and a layer of 2 in. or 3 in. of manure 
placed 3 in. or 4 in. from the surface ; neither 
manure or soil need be of any special con¬ 
sistency. 

The best situation is a breadth of the kit¬ 
chen garden, for many of the plants will come 
single or with flowerB bursting at the sides, 
which look unsightly in flower borders. Put in 
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the plants 1 ft. apart each way—this is quite 
enough room ; any more is a waste of ground ; 
and they require no more attention beyond 
keeping clear of weeds, staking the flower-stems 
as they rise, pulling up those with imperfect 
flowers, and keeping a note of the good ones. 

Staking requires to be done thoroughly. A 
simple plan, and a good one, is to get a bundle 
of soft galvanised tying wire, about tho thickness 
of a vesta match, put a stake each side of the 
1 lant, make a ring of the wire large enough to 
enclose all the flower-stems loosely, put it over 
t he two stakes and tie it to each ; this ring can 
be slipped up tho stakes as the flower-stems 
lengthen, and saves a great deal of time and 
trouble. As the plants go out of bloom cut 
back the flower-stems. Some varieties will be 
found to throw up flower-stems quite into the 
winter ; these had better be left uncut, as I had 
several instances even last winter of buds 
formed in November expanding in May, al¬ 
though frost was never out of the ground from 
tne end of November until tho beginning of 
April. 

The best way of propagating any variety you 
may wish to increase is by layering; do not 
make the layers, however, until the end of 
September, as these seed-raised plants are so 
very floriferous, there is a danger of the layers 
forming flower-stems if done too early. 

As regards where to get the Eeeds, I have had 
seed both dear and cheap from many different 
nurserymen, and I do not think it matters much 
rom w hence you procure it. 

Besides late flowering varieties, it is well to 
have some of the early flowering ones. Hooper 
& Co., Corent Garden, have a splendid strain of 
these. From a shilling packet I raised over 
sixty plants, forty-two of which were doubles 
or semi-doubles. Grenadin, so largely adver¬ 
tised in this paper, is a good strain of earlies, 
but colours ranging from bright scarlet to crim¬ 
son is all the variety you may expect from it. 
I notice many advertisements in Gardening of 
seedling plants (this will save a year), and tho 
price, about 2s. a doz., is not out of the way. 

In conclusion, I may say that not only do 
these seed-raised Carnations make a pleasant 
hobby for amateurs, but where cut flowers are 
required in quantity are w-ell worthy the atten- 
t : on of gardeners. For several weeks I have 
cut blooms daily by the hundred. S. S. 


Dwarf Cornua (Cornus canadensis).— 
This is a pretty dwarf shrubby plant growing 
from 4 in. to 0 in. high, the shoots of which are 
tipped with white leaves (or bracts as they are 
botanically termed), tinted with rose at the 
points. Its flowers, which are purplish white, 
are produced in summer, and after they are 
laded red berries are produced which gives the 
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plant a pretty effect. It will grow in any 
ordinary moist, sandy soil. 

Autumn-sown annuals.— “J. J.,” on 
p. 310, gives a very sorry experience of his 
experiments. No doubt the loss of all his plants 
was due to the very severe weather of last 
winter. I have never tried the experiment of 
sowing annuals in the autumn, but last autumn 
some self-sown Candytuft seed came up in my gar¬ 
den, and only managed to get into the seed leaves 
before the severe weather set in, and notwith¬ 
standing the severity of the weather, and being 
exposed to every wind except due north, it lived 
through the winter; and in the spring I planted 
it out in clumps, taking care to disturb the roots 


as little as possible, and there is no question but 
that it did much better than the seed which I 
sowed in the spring. Some self-sown Wallflowers 
which came up cloee by the Candytuft all per¬ 
ished.'My soil is a heavy, marly clay, but is very 
well drained, as I know to my cost, during any 
length of dry weather. Deep-rooted things do 
very well in it, but surface-rooted things do not 
come on at all well.— Enrique. 


TWO PRETTY WATER PLANTS. 

An American friend of ours recently brought 
over some plants of the Bog Bean (Menyanthes 
trifoliata), rightly thinking such a pretty plant 
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worthy of cultivation, and not knowing that it 
was a native of British as well as American 
bogs. The Bog Bean and Bog Arum, like a 
number of other plants, had common possession 
of the two worlds long before the wbito man 
had crossed the Atlantic. Both these plants 
have something more in common, t.e., they are 
perfectly hardy, thrive in boggy and muddy 
places, margins of lakes, mud-banks, &c. ; both 
are dwarf in stature, both have creeping stems 
that root as they creep, both have distinct and 
graceful foliage, especially when growing freely 
in rich ground, and both have beautiful flowers. 
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They are plants w’hich everyone who cares for 
ornamental marsh and aquatic plants should 
possess. They are very suitable for small 
basins or tanks. It may be well to add that 
while the Bog Bean is plentiful the Bog Arum 
is somewhat scarce, but can still be got at any 
good hardy plant nursery. 


PLANTING A BORDER WITH HARDY 
FLOWERS. 

5670.—A border partly shaded (but not over¬ 
hung) by trees, is a very good situation in which 
to plant a variety of hardy plants, but a clayey 
soil Is suitable for a small selection of plants 
only, and those mostly summer flowering. 
The soil should be dug out 3 ft. deep, and good 
sound loam substituted, otherwise it will take a 
deal of labour and preparation to make it suit¬ 
able for a selection of plants which will keep up 
a show of flowers for the greater part ot the 
year. If good loam cannot be had, the soil must 
be made light and friable. To effect this it must 
be dug up in rough ridges and exposed to 
frost or drought, and frequently turned over 
so as to get the whole thoroughly frozen or 
dried ; when thawed or just damped through by 


a little rain, it will fall to powder almost, and 
should be immediately mixed with sharp sand 
to prevent it running together again. Road 
scrapings, rotted turf, rotted manure, char- 
rings from a smother, and quicklime will 
all help to make suitable soil of it, and any 
or all of them should be thoroughly mixed 
with the staple. A good way witn clay soil is to 
use it for vegetables for two or three years, 
when good clean Carrots can be grown in it ; it 
will do for a good border. 

Good drainage is indispensable; few plants will 
grow with stagnant water about their roots ; at 
the same time care must be taken not to make 
the whole border too dry, and it is well to have 
same heavier and damper spots. 

As to selection of plants, many good hardy 
plants have but to be planted in suitable soft 
in the first instance, and left alone to grow and 
spread ; some, indeed, resent moving or inter- 
ference,other plants again require change of soil, 
and renovation from time to time by offsets or 
cuttings. The first arc most suitable for large 
ardens where they can be allowed to form great 
owering masses ; the second are most useful 
in small borders ; still some of the first are so 
unique in their beauty that they cannot be left 
out of even a small garden. To keep a small 
border gay iB more difficult than to keep a 
large one in the same state, the plant which 
arc out of bloom being more conspicuous ; 
it should, therefore, be stocked principally 
with plants which either produce a long suc¬ 
cession of flowers, or which die down when 
done blooming cither entirely or to low tufts 
of leaves. The tall-growing plants Bhould, if 
possible, be handsome in habit and foliage, and 
contrast well with each other. The best way for 
a beginner is to plant in rows according to 
height, and not attempt any grouping or 
arrangement for effect until the full capabilities 
of the plants are familiar as well as the details 
of their cultivation ; plants which will flower in 
succession odo year will flower together tho 
next, aud locality goes for a good deal. In Scot¬ 
land the wild Primrose and the Wood Hyacinth 
flower together, making a most beautiful con¬ 
trast in the sunny and shady parts of the same 
wood ; in the south of England there is usually 
quite two months between their blooming 
Some plants also can be made to bloom earlier 
or later by autumn or spring planting. 

Perhaps the best possible stock fora bed 30 ft. 
long by 4 ft. wide would be 3 plants Geum coc- 
cineum plenum, 3 Anemone japonica Honorine 
Jobert, 3 Delphinium formosum, 6 common 
White Lilies, 6 Lilium tigrinum splendens, 2 
Pompon Chrysanthemums, Aigle d’Or and 
Bob, 1 Japanese Chrysanthemum, Elaine. Th$ 
White and Tiger Lilies should be planted in 
three clumps of four bulbs, two of each ; they 
and the Japanese Anemones will answer best 
in the partially shaded places. In front of these 
plant 1*2 assorted varieties of Phlox decussata, 
6 Pyrethrum roseum, 3 Senecio pulcher, 3 
Aquilegia ca'rulea, 12 English Iris, 12 Spanish 
Iris, 12 Gladiolus Brenchleyensis. The Iris 
should be planted in clumps of six bulbs, the 
Gladioli in groups of three. The Gladioli will 
have to be lifted in the autumn and replanted 
in spring for the front of the border plant 6 
Alpine Auriculas, 6 Polyanthus, 6 double Prim¬ 
roses, 6 Primula Sieboldi, 6 Pansies, 6 Anemone 
stellata fulgens, 6 Iris pumila, 6 Narcissus in- 
comparabilis albus maximus, 6 Butter and Eggs 
Narcissus, 6 double Narcissus poeticus, ^com¬ 
mon Jonquils, 12 Silver Jonquils ; any spaces 
left fill with spring Tulips. The Auriculas and 
Polyanthuses are better for partial shade ; 
shady spots can also be filled by substituting 
Christmas Roses for some of the front row plants. 
Suitable Phloxes would be, reds, Auguste 
Riviere, coccinea, Mons. Van Houtte ; crim¬ 
sons, Mons. Marin Saison, Gavin Greenshields, 
Walter Ware; salmon pink Gideon ; pink Bril¬ 
liant; white with coloured eye, James Cocker, 
Comtesse de Castries, David Thomson ; white, 
Virgo Maria. Of Pyrethrums, a good selection 
would be Le Mont Blanc, La Belle Blonde, 
The Bride, Solfaterre, floribunda plena, Cap¬ 
tain Nares. The foregoing selection of plants 
will, in early and hot seasons, be rather out of 
flower in the beginning of July. This can be ob¬ 
viated by planting a smaller number of Phloxes, 
and planting instead selected varieties of Gladio¬ 
lus ramosus. 

Quite a different planting would be to leave 
out all the tall growing plants except the Japa- 
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nese Anemones, and substitute in the shady 
places Hemerccallis in variety (the Day Lily), 
Everlasting Pea trained on trellises, or on a 
wall or fence if there is one at the back of the 
border, Cydonia japonica, Honeysuckles, and 
Jasminum nudiflorum, trained in the same 
way, then carpet the ground with the dwarf 
plants named, adding for summer display Sedum 
spectabile, Achillea Ptarmica flore-pleno, and 
in the very sunniest parts of the border Pinks 
and Carnations. Plenty of spring Tulips should 
be planted, to be followed by half hardy an¬ 
nuals, and if far from towns dwarf bush Roses 
should be added, such as Fellenberg, Fabrier, 
Cramoisie, Armosa, and Mrs. Bosanquet. With 
regard to management, a border of hardy plants 
requires manure, not in a fresh state, but such 
as has already done duty in a hot-bed or Cucum¬ 
ber frame. This should be spread over the bed 
in winter, and pricked in with a fork in the 
early spring, care being taken not to injure the 
plants, to avoid which the position of each 
plant should be marked. Never dig the border 
unless for replanting, and above all do not 
sweep up the withered leaves in the autumn, 
but allow them to lie as the wind places them 
about the plants, and lay up all that are swept 
up from walks and Grass, to rot into leaf-mould, 
with which to top-dress the spring flowers as 
they are out of bloom. J. D. 


FLOWERS FOR BORDERS. 

5611.—A border 2 ft. 6 in. wide at the toot of 
boundary walls or fences is a very poor place in 
which to attempt any floricultural enterprise. 
Very few plants will grow in such a situation in 
towns or in suburban gardens, and even in the 
country the list of plants that will do well in 
such a position is not extensive. 

Borders at the foot of walls should be at least 
4 ft. wide, and better if 8 ft. or 10 ft. The 2 ft. 
nearest the wall is practically useless, except for 
climbers to be trained on the fenceB. 

The proper place for flowering plants in a 
small town garden is the centre, as far from the 
boundaries as possible. “J. J.” could make 
tome beds there, and leave his wall borders for 
climbers and the few plants which will thrive in 
such a situation. Plants which will thrive in the 
centre of a small garden will dwindle and die if 
planted near the walls. 

Floricultural success on a light or sandy soil 
depends primarily on the amount of water avail¬ 
able. If the soil can be kept moderately moist in 
a hot, parchingseason.suchasthis has been in the 
south-east of England, all but a very few plants 
can be grown with success, but if the water supply 
is limited, the spring flowers must be the princi¬ 
pal displav as far as hardy plants are concerned, 
and for summer flowering reliance must be 
placed on those plants which will stand hot, dry 
weather without failing. A small garden has this 
advantage, however, that beds of special soils 
can be made at a comparatively small cost. 
There are not a great many plants that can be 
grown in a sandy soil in a state of nature, but 
the good drainage is a great advantage, and 
manure, peat, loam, and clay can all be added 
where required. A small bed of peat should 
certainly be made, as that material can now be 
purchased at a comparatively cheap rate. 

Plants fora sunny garden on light or sandy 
soil. Perennials : dwarfest for front lines—1, 
Arabis; 1, A. albida variegata; 1, AubrietiaCamp- 
belli; 2, London Pride; 1, Iris pumila; 1, 
double Daises. Under 1 ft. high : l, Primroses; 
1,3, Pansies; 1, Iris olbiensis; 1, Primula 
Sieboldi; 2,3, Oxalis floribunda; 1, Phlox 

sctacea ; 2,3, Calandrinia umbellate ; 2, Sedum 
spurium; 3, Silene Schaftae; 2, dwarf 

Pinks; 1, Jonquils ; 1,2, Dog’s-tooth Violets. 

1 ft. to 2 ft. high : 2, Pinks; 1, Daffodils ; 1, 
Narcissus; 1, Tulips ; 1, Parrot Tulips ; 1, Iris 
reticulata; 2, Carnations; 1, Polyanthus Nar¬ 
cissus ; 2, Campanulas of several kinds; l Crown 
Imperials; 2,3, Dwarf Antirrhinums; 2, 

< Enothera macrocarpa; 2, Sedum spectabile. Over 

2 ft. high: 1, Dielytra spectabilis; 2, Carna¬ 
tions; 1, Wallflowers; 2, Antirrhinums; 2, 
foxgloves; 2, Campanulas; 2, English and 
Spanish Iris; 2,3, Gladioli;3, Chrysanthemums. 
Climbers : 2,3, Passiflora ccerulca ; 2,3, Ever¬ 
lasting Peas ; 2,3, Clematis. Biennials (in well 
manured soil) : 1,2, Stocks ; 1,2, stock-flowered 
German Wallflowers ; 2, Sweet Williams, llardy 
annuals: 1, Virginian Stock ; 2,3, Saponaria 
calabrica; 1, Ncmophila insignia; 2, Bartonia 
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aurea; 2,3, Visoaria elegans; 2, Con volvulus 
minor; 2,3, dwarf Tropoeolnms ; 2,3, Coreopsis 
in variety. Half-hardy annuals (in ordinary soil): 
African Marigolds, Helichrysumsin variety; Por- 
tulacas, single and doable. In well-manured soil: 
annual Stocks: Balsams, Asters, Zinnias, Marvel 
of Peru, Phlox Drummondi, Indian and Japanese 
Pinks, all summer and autnmn bloomers. Annual 
Climbers (in poor soil) : Climbing Tropseolums 
(in well-manured soil), Convolvulus, Canary 
Creeper, Sweet Peas. If the situation is very 
favourable, several varieties of African and 
Chilian Lilies (Agapanthus and Alstrcemeria) 
will answer for summer flowering, and Ixias for 
spring. Hollyhocks will answer if well manured 
and allowed plenty of room. 

In the foregoing list 1 means spring flowering, 
2 summer, and 3 autumn flowering. Foxgloves, 
Canterbury Bells, and Primroses will grow rather 
close to a wall, but moBt of the other plants 
named do badly in that position. J. D. 

-The position named, a border 30 in. wide 

under a south-east wall on which the sun shines 
nearly a'l day, would be a very hot one and ill- 
fltted to grow perennials, as most of these need a 
cool position and moisture. Annuals may do very 
well, and we should think that Forget-me-nots 
and Silenes sown in autumn with some Wall¬ 
flowers, Honesty, yellow Alyssum, Thrifts, 
Daisies, Pansies, Ac., would give you a good 
show of flower in the spring, to be followed by 
dwarf Nasturtiums, Petunias, Ten-week Stocks, 
Antirrhinums, and Pot and French Marigolds 
should do very well. We are not surprised to 
learn that Calceolarias should not do well, it 
would be far too hot, and also for Asters, but 
Tea Roses trained to the wall should do very 
well and, indeed, might give you some very early 
flowers. Perhaps these latter want deeper culture 
and more manure than yon give.—A. D. 


5610.— Hollyhocks deteriorating. — 
Your Hollyhocks are no doubt affected with 
the fungus which is so destructive to this fine 
border flower. It is most destructive in hot, 
dry weather, and is best kept in check by an 
abundance of water given to !the roots, and 
sprinklings over the leaves. No real cure has 
been found for it. During moist cool seasons 
it does little harm. The change of colour in the 
flowers of your plants comes from the lack of 
strength they now exhibit. It is well to getalittle 
seed sown every summer, and thus secure strong 
seedlings annually, as these keep more free from 
the fungns than old plants. Cuttings or side 
pieces should also be taken from the old stools 
m the winter to make young plants.—A. D. 

5566.—Grown Imperial not blooming. 
—You had better lift your Crown Imperial 
bnlbs carefully in the early winter, ana re¬ 
move to fresh soil, giving them some well de¬ 
cayed manure and some fine sand about the 
bulbs. No other reason for the ; r not blooming 
can be given than that the soil is exhausted.— 
A. D. 

5609. — Nicotians longiflora. — The 
Nicotianslongiflora is, as yon know and suppose, 
a variety of the Tobacco plant, and its fragrance 
is chiefly found when properly dried and 
smoked. The flowers of the general balk of 
the kinds of Nicotians have no particular per¬ 
fume, but one recently introduced under the 
name of affinis, the flowers of which are white, 
is highly perfumed. You can get seed of this 
kind from Mr. H. Cannell, Swanley, Kent, who 
has grown it largely this season.—A. D. 

5619.— Mimulus for exhibition. —Better 
than purchasing named kinds of Mimulus will be 
to get a packet of seed from Mr. R. Dean, Rane- 
lagh Road, Ealing ; Mr. H. Cannell, Swanley, 
Kent; or Messrs. E. G. Henderson, Pine-apple 
Place Nursery, London, all of whom have strains 
which produce from seed superb flowers, quite 
as fine as any that can be brought under name. 
Sow the seed in a shallow pan and on fine, sandy 
•oil early in March, and yon will have scores of 
strong seedlings to select from in a few weeks. 

Autumn - sown annuals. — I think 
“ J. J.” cannot have sown his annuals early 
enough to get Btrong before the winter. Mine 
lived through last winter on light, dry soil. 
They have now been sown a week. Six 
Fuchsias, covered as usual with cinder ash, are 
now in full flower, and other doubtfully hardy 


plants. It is a good plan to cover the Gladioli 
bulbs with 3 in. of oinder ash all the winter. 
They will survive any winter not so killing as 
last year, and are better for not being disturbed, 
but the early drought has sapped all the 
strength out of them for this year.—A. P. H. ( 
Suffolk. _ 


HEATING SMALL GREENHOUSES. 
This matter appears to be a trouble to moat, if 
not all, who have a small house, and until dealers 
in heating apparatus discontinue making wild 
general statements, and confine themselves to 
actual results and tests, which they give their 
customers the opportunity of verifying, there 
can be no satisfaction. If I were a master of 
heating apparatus of this class, I would fit up a 
house of specified size and aspect, heat it by my 
own system, have a sealed minimum thermome¬ 
ter, and be in a position to prove fuel consump¬ 
tion and everything stated. I would specify 
clearly what I conld do, and what I actually 
did, and let the results be open to the examina¬ 
tion of all. Any maker doing this, even if he 
did not promise miracles, would get all the busi¬ 
ness, and he would fairly and honestly deserve 
it. I have been plagued with the heating of a 
small greenhouse and stove—each about 10 ft. by 
12 ft. by 10 ft.—for the last five years, and 
during this time have experienced in pretty 
nearly every possible wav, and with every source 
of heat practically available, and no doubt a 
history of experiments, failures, and successes 
may be useful. 

The first two years I used a small saddle 
boiler, taking the flue underground to a chimney 
in the house which was not used for any other 
purpose. With every care I failed totally to get 
a steady temperature ; the house was so nma.ll 
as to be usually either too hot or too cold, the 
tar, joined by imperfect combustion, penetrated 
through the chimney and messed the walls of 
the rooms. Sometimes the flue would draw back¬ 
wards persistently, and the thing was altogether 
such a nuisance that I gave it up in despair, 
sold my saddle boiler and pipes tor 30s., and 
my plants for about half that, after spending 
about £40 to £50. Not content with one failure, 
after pulling the bouse down I built another as 
a lean-to against the sitting-room window, the 
Bize being about the same. Against one end I 
had a small private laboratory with an open 
fire; I converted this fire by making the 
fire box and bars of a coil of 1-inch 
wrought-iron pipes, four coils with 2-in. spaces 
between each. This looked like an ordinary open 
fire, but the ends of the coil went through the 
wall at the back into a wrought iron tank hold¬ 
ing about 120 gallons ; no pipes. This store of 
water got heated, and kept frost out without 
any night-firing, and praotically without trouble, 
as the fire was necessary in the laboratory, and 
did double duty. Not content without a store, 
I divided the house into two parts, the end 
without the tank being the one intended for the 
hottest, and now came the tug of war. I tried 
a petroleum lamp with three 4-in. wicks. The 
heat was certainly something, but how little I 
could hardly tell. It was simply useless, and 
after getting the whole place thick with greasy, 
slimy soot, through leaving one of the burners 
a little too high, 1 had sufficient of this. Next 
came gas. I put in a small gas boiler with 40 ft. 
of 4-in. piping, carrying the flue through 20 ft. of 
thepipe, /.<?., the flue pipeinside the waterpipe, 
with a lining of water between. This utilised the 
heat to the maximum possible extent and worked 
fairly well, but still 1 could not get over 50° 
minimum, and in very severe weather 45°. The 
cost for gas, the house being about 10 ft. square 
and 10 ft. high, was over £7 for the winter half, 
and over £3 tor the summer half of the year. I 
began to fancy I was at last out of the wood, 
and with an alteration which would enable me 
to get more heat by using a larger burner my 
troubles were at an end. I had made the draw¬ 
ings, intending to increase the diameter of the 
water jacketted flue to 3 in. internal when the 
grand collapse came. My stove was a little 

S aradise, a bit out of a tropical jungle dropped 
own outside my sitting-room window whilst 
the snow was deep outside, when my gas meter 
froze up solid. An application of hot bricks to 
its feet and flannel to its stomach recovered it, and 
things went on until the next night, when it froze 
again. This was not to be stood, so I cat the meter 
out of the circuit, and used the gas direct from 
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the pipe. Three nighta after I found the gas out 
again, and all my efforts failed to get any gas. 
The petroleum lamps now came to the front, and 
kept the frost nearly out for two nights, but on 
the second morning again everything was 
covered by the filthy greasy soot from a smok¬ 
ing burner, which had been burning steadily 
and well for nearly two hours before I left it. 

Another struggle with the gas resulted in the 
discovery that about 18 in. of pipe running 
through a wall was filled by condensed moisture 
with a solid plug of ice. I pulled the bricks 
away, melted the ice out with a blow-pipe, and 
started once more with my plants half dead 
and black with soot. Things went on all right 
for a few weeks, when again my gas supply 
failed, and this Bottled the gas question finally. 
For odd, irregular work, and for short periods, 
such as cooking and odd workshop purposes, 
gas is a cheap and first-rate servant, but for 
long continued work it becomes not only tre¬ 
mendously expensive, but it is not reliable. 

I was now on my beam ends. A stove I was 
determined to have, and I could neither trust 
gas nor petroleum, nor could I have a flue and 
boiler. After puzzling over the matter I closed 
up the front of my open coil fire, making prac¬ 
tically a coil boiler set in brickwork, and placed 
over this a gill stove to heat my laboratory. As 
a chimney is not possible in this position, the 
flue is taken down under ground and carried to 
a chimney in the house. From the tank I have 
100 ft. of 4-in. pipe, having an independent 
circulation from the tank, and not connected 
directly with the coil fire, which simply heats 
the bulk of water in the tank. In the cold house 
the tanks and pipes are covered so as to retain 
the heat and carry it through to the stove. 

I am at last settled with an invisible fire, 
heating both laboratory, greenhouse, and stove 
with a store of hot water which does away en¬ 
tirely with risk or night firing. When 1 do not 
want the heat at full I control or stop the cir¬ 
culation in the pipes with a valve, and the heat 
goes on storing up in the tank ready for use. If 
the valve is closed the water in the tank will 
keep warm for six or seven days, and I can get 
the pipes hot in ten minutes. 

Of course this arrangement is not possible in 
every position, but a modification of it is certain¬ 
ly easy in mostplaces. I shall be glad to show 
this as it stands to any one interested. I have to 
be my own gardener and fireman and have little 
time for the work ; the thing answers perfectly, 
and I have no desire to attempt to make any 
further experiments- 

It may be as well to note that as a fuel 
for small boilers and small fires, I find nothing 
so satisfactory as breeze, i.e., washed cinders 
from furnaces. These are produced in consider¬ 
able quantities in most large works and are 
a regular article of commerce. They are only 
partially burnt and contain some volatile hydro¬ 
carbons sufficient to give some flame. The fire is 
steadier and lasts better than with any other 
fuel; it is also cleaner in use than either coal or 
coke. T. Fletcher. 

Museum Street , Warrington. 

-Last year, about this time, I had a 

small greenhouse built against the back of my 
house (which is north-east) 19 ft. by 8 ft., and 
filled it with various plants, some of which were 
expensive. During the construction I waded 
through advertisements and finally decided to 
have a patent gas stove. The patent gas stove 
duly arrived, and with it came the man to fix 
the same. I watched the progress of this stove 
carefully, as I always haa a prejudice against 
the use of gas for this purpose, but aB this 
particular patent stove was simply perfection, 
and, moreover, was very favourably thought of 
by an eminent firm of nurserymen, I said I 
would try one, but in a few days you may judge 
of my chagrin to find some of the tenderer plants 
ailing I forthwith wrote to the maker, who sent 
me down a British workman, and after looking 
at the stovedeemed it advisable totakeittopieces 
and then put it together again; but he only wasted 
a day, for it did no better, and eventually I lost 
some plants. My next move was to cut off the gas 
and pack the stove off to the manufacturers, re¬ 
questing my money to be returned by next post, 
which they did. I then went to London and 
selected a small hot-water apparatus and some 
4-in. piping, which with some assistance I put 
together myself, and I am glad to say answers 
the purpose capitally. The whole affair cost me 


about £7, which is considerably cheaper in the 
long run than any gas stove. During the extreme 
cold of last winter the thermometer never stood 
lower than 45° ; fifty gas stoves would not have 
equalled this. A friend of mine who heated the 
water for his conservatory with gas told me his 
gas bill for the winter quarter was nearly £8. 
He saw my arrangement, and very soon had one 
like it. To people who have an idea of utilising 
gas for their greenhouse, I would say, Don’t en¬ 
tertain the thought for a moment. If you can¬ 
not see your way clearly for using hot water, call 
in a practical man and take hiB advice. 

Patent Gas Stove. 
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HOW TO GROW TOMATOES. 

Tomato cultivation has now become a matter 
of great importance. Those who were formerly 
contented with a few plants and a few fruit for 
a short period when they were most easily ob¬ 
tained now strive to have them as near as possi¬ 
ble all the year round, and the nearer this is 
accomplished the more satisfactory is the result. 
Even those who have only a small house or pit 
now-a-days grow Tomatoes, which they find to 
be both ornamental and interesting, but unless 
things have other qualities besides ornament to 
recommend them they seldom become universal 
favourites. This the Tomato has, for it is a 
valuable esculent. It is the pleasure experienced 
in eating it which makes people so anxious to 
grow it, and this is a taste rapidly on the in¬ 
crease. I should say that in the course of a 
year we grow outdoors and under glass about 
10 cwt. of Tomatoes. 

Varieties. —This is a question that is always 
uppermost at the beginning, and one which 
must be answered before anything else is done. 
Unless large fruits are wanted for exhibition, it 
is best to grow some medium-sized kind, as it 
generally fruits more freely and longer than 
large-fruited sorts, and is altogether more useful. 
Many varieties need not be grown. Two are 
enough ; for the sake of variety these may be 
yellow and red, and the kinds may be Carter’s 
Green Gage and Sutton’s Conqueror. Selection 
and not collection should be the aim of all small 
growers, and this does not apply to the Tomato 
alone, but all our other garden produce. Let 
seed be obtained'at once of the two kinds just 
named. Although we hear much about Toma¬ 
toes fruiting throughout the winter, it is not by 
any means an easy matter to get them to 
fruit at that season. They require just as 
much attention in winter as Cucumbers, and 
where means do not exist for growing the latter 
well, Tomatoes had better not be tried. They 
quire at least 60° of heat. A fluctuating tem¬ 
perature from this to 40° will not do, as this 
would quickly stop them from flowering or 
forming fruit. Any one with a good pit for 
growing Melons from March to October might 
use it profitably for Tomatoes during the re¬ 
mainder of the year. The plants for this 
should be raised from seed in August, and be 
grown on in pots until the Melons are cleared 
out. The larger they are the better; that is to 
say, so long as they are not absolutely a mass of 
superfluous growth. If the fruit has formed 
on them before being planted out much will be 
gained, but to begin with their general culture, 
although we have observed that they are not 
easily kept, bearing fruit through the winter, 
young plants grow well then, and for the 
earliest crop it is not out of season to sow the 
seed in October. In fact, we prefer sowing now 
to afterwards, as the plants can be grown hardy, 
and to a good size with ordinary care, and they 
will fruit on the first chance which they have in 
spring. 

Sowing. — Tomato seed germinates very 
freely. Hardly ever one fails to grow ; there¬ 
fore the seed should be sown thinly when it is 
sown in quantity in a pot, but the best way of 
sowing it at all times is in small pots. Three 
seeds in a 3-in. pot is a good way of raising 
them, as when crowded together they rush 
up so rapidly when once through the 
soil that it is hardly possible to avoid 
drawing them up with long stems. In small 
pots they can be bstter managed. If all the 
three seeds germinate, two of the plants should 
be drawn out and thrown away, leaving only 
one to grow. One dozen small pots filled in 


this way will give a dozen good plants, and 
these are enough to fruit at one time, especially 
if the accommodation be limited. The best soil 
to sow the seed in is a mixture of loam, light 
manure, and sand. The pots should be filled 
first and the seed sown afterwards, not putting 
it more than J in. below the surface. The young 
plants will come through in a few days if the 
pots are placed in a heat of 55°. They may 
afterwards be grown on the same temperature, 
or even lower, but frost must never reach them, 
and wherever they may be placed they should 
not be far from the light, as it is of much im¬ 
portance that they are not drawn up weakly or 
tenderly during the short dull days. 

Potting. —If the seed is sown at the end of 
October or in November, the plants may remain 
in the small pots until about the end of Decem¬ 
ber or after the new year, when they should be 
shifted into 5-in. pots. For these more drain¬ 
age must be used, and no sand should be em¬ 
ployed in potting, only loam and manure. Do 
not break the small ball or disturb the roots. 
After potting keep them close, and, if possible, 
increase the temperature a little. In a few 
weeks afterwards they will be large enough to 
shift into their fruiting pots j these may be 9-in. 
or 10-in. ones, but no more; in a larger size 
they succeed no better; they take up more 
room, and are heavier to move about. Drain 
the fruiting pots well. By this it is not meant 
to place a great quantity of material in the bot¬ 
tom of the pots in the shape of drainage, as a 
small quantity properly put in is just as suffi¬ 
cient, and leaves more room for soil. Loam and 
manure, both in a rough state, should be used 
in the fruiting pots. It ought to be rammed 
into them with a thick, blunt-ended stick. They 
root so freely, that when the soil is loose it is a 
hard matter to keep them in water in hot 
weather, or when placed in a warm corner of 
any house. 

General culture. —It will now be easily 
understood that the system which I recommend 
is to sow the seed in small pots in autumn, pot 
into larger ones about the new year, and finally 
into their fruiting ones about the beginning of 
February. Then there is generally heat in some 
structure or other, and let them have the ad¬ 
vantage of it. They are not over particular as 
to place ; they will grow anywhere under glass 
with a little heat; and the more they are ex¬ 
posed to light, especially early in the season, 
the sooner will they come into fruit, and the 
more fruitful will they prove. I will not say 
ut them in any particular place, as many may 
ave no such situation, but every one must 
place them as circumstances will allow. In any 
case, with ordinary good treatment, they will 
produce green fruit in March and ripe fruit in 
April. These are excellent times at which to 
have them coming in, and by putting them 
under a little extra care in May, they will 
yield a supply of fruit until outdoor Tomatoes 
are nearly ready for gathering. I would never 
wish to grow spring Tomatoes otherwise than 
in pot9. It is astonishing the fruit that may be 
had from them thus grown, provided they are 
not overdone at any time. Having the fruit 
hanging ripe on each like “ ropes of Onions 
will not answer for successional cropping in 
pots, but when the fruit ripens a few at a time 
in succession the plants will bear for months 
together. 

Training'. — As yet we have said nothing 
about the training of the shoots, but th» must 
not be omitted. Few plants make more wood 
in a season than Tomatoes, and they require 
to be kept sharply within bounds. It will be 
seen that most of the flower-stems are pro¬ 
duced on the main wood at first. These will 
form the first crop, and all other side growths 
and flowers must be picked off once or twice 
a week. Of course in pots all their top 
growth must be restricted. Some say, take 
up one shoot only and train it to a stake, but 
I say, take two in the form of a V. These 
may both be allowed to bear fruit, but each 
should be stopped above the second cluster 
for the first fruit. As soon as these are well 
formed, allow fresh growth to form another 
cluster above the others, then stop them again. 
By doing this at intervals, a very long sue-* 
cession of fruit may be secured without m any 
way unduly taxing the energies of the plants. 
Manure water is not wanted at first, but after 
a considerable quantity of fruit has been cut 
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it will further improve them. I do not think 
an easier way of growing Tomatoes than this 
could be named, and it has got everything to 
recommend it, such as little labour, small 
space, and good results. 

Outdoor culture. —This is more simple 
than indoor. They will grow anywhere against 
a wall, and the season must be bad, indeed, if 
they do not ripen a largo quantity of fruit. The 
seed for plants intended for out-of-doors Bhould 
be sown about the time when cuttings of Pelar¬ 
goniums and other bedding plants of that kind 
are put in to root in spring. They will grow 
and do as well as need be wished under the very 
same conditions as bedding plants, and they 
should be hardened off and exposed to the air 
just like them and be planted out at the same 
time, that is, about the end of May. In rais¬ 
ing young plants I would recommend the seed 
to be sown, as in autumn, in small pots, and 
the seedlings may be potted on until they are in 
6-in. ones, but no larger. No particular place 
need be cleared for them against a wall. Any 
little strip or bare corner will answer, and in 
such places they prove both ornamental and 
useful. New soil need not be put in for them, 
but fresh manure ought to be forked into the 
spot where they are to be planted. In training 
we prefer the same style as in the case of those 
in pots, viz., two stems from each root, keep¬ 
ing them well restricted and allowing them to 
develop and fruit gradually. Where a large 
open space has to be covered, of course top 
growth may be more encouraged, but always 
avoid allowing them to carry a great quan¬ 
tity of unfruitful wood. This year are cut ripe 
Tomatoes from our outside plants in July, 
and we only cleared off all the crop the other 
day ; much of the fruit then was not ripe, but 
green, and this is the most useful state it can 
be in at this time, as when hung up in little 
clusters in a glasshouse or room it ripens by 
degrees, and yields a supply for the next two 
months or so. We have tried Tomatoes hung 
up .in a cool house, but they did not do so well 
as in a warmer place. Many might think they 
would keep longer in a cold place, but, on the 
contrary, they soon decay and never ripen well. 
In a warm place they do not ripen so very fast, 
but they become very firm, ana keep for a long 
time after they have coloured. As many may 
have cut Tomatoes now, if they are not ripening 
well or decaying, let them be shifted into s 
little more heat and everything will be right, 
Sowing Tomato seed often and in large quantity 
is not the only way to keep up a long succession 
of fruit; but growing a few and growing them 
thoroughly well is a sure way of securing satis< 
factory results. 

Plants from cuttlnflfs.— This is another 
plan of getting up stock often practised. They 
may be rooted at the same time and under the 
same circumstances as I have advised for 
raising plants from seed. Plants from cuttings 
are supposed to come into fruit sooner than 
seedlings, and grow dwarfer or more short- 
jointed. This may apply to them for a little 
time at first, but after they have all been in 
fruit for a few weeks no one could tell whether 
the plants had been raised originally from seed 
or from cuttings. It often happens, however, 
that in a batch of plants one may show a decided 
superiority over the rest, and it is such as this 
that successional plants should be obtained 
from, but whether from cuttings or seed may 
be left to the choice of the cultivator; both 
perhaps may be worth trying. C. 


windows during the winter. We have never 
known the Pumpkin to be available for other 
uses than those mentioned, and regard it al¬ 
together as a somewhat useless vegetable.— 
A. D. __ 


5574.— Vegetable Marrows.— No doubt 
the cause of the peculiar form shown by a 
plant of Vegetable Marrow is to be found in 
the seed originally being imperfect, and hence in¬ 
capable of producinga plant havingnormal habits 
of growth, or else the young shoot must have got 
damaged and contorted in its first stage of de¬ 
velopment. The present appearance of the 
plant is no doubt a curious one, but as it is 
incapable of producing fruit it might as well 
be pulled up and thrown away.—A. D. 

5572.—Uses of G-ourds.— Giant Pump¬ 
kins may be converted into a very nice pre¬ 
serve, but smaller ones of finer texture are 
better. Pumpkins are also used to make pies, 
but the fruit, as well may be imagined, is not 
very luscious. Big ones are oftentimes in 
request by greengrocers to ornament their shop- 


House and Windo w Gardening. 

TABLE PALMS. 

It is not an easy matter to explain what plants 
are suitable and what plants are unsuitable for 
the decoration of a dinner table. An experienced 
hand will be able at once to decide whether cer¬ 
tain plants are, or are not, suitable for a certain 
table if they are shown to him in the room in 
which they are to be used. For a plant that may 
be suitable for one form of dinner table arrange¬ 
ment may not be suitable for another arrange¬ 
ment of the same objects, used for the general 
decoration of the table ; and again, a plant that 
forms a part of a very pleasing arrangement under 
one mode of lighting the room may be quite out 
of place when the position and distribution of the 
lights are altered, while, therefore, it is impossi¬ 
ble to describe accurately what is a table plant, 
it is not difficult to mention several qualities in 
a plant which would prevent its use for table- 
decoration. Perhaps it may be more convenient 
if my remarks are given under the headings of 
siz®, height, form, pots, and lighting; an ar- 
ngement to which reference can be more readily 
aae than if any other plan were adopted. 
Size. —This should be in proportion to the 
size of the room, since large plants in a small 


the diners) the advantage is immense if you have 
the power of sinking the pots through the table, 
since you not only got rid of the ugly pots and 
of the pot-covers (which are often still more 
ugly), but you are enabled to employ taller and 
more graceful plants, and yet not exceed the 
limit of 15 in. Plants which can be looked under 
must have slender stems and foliage that does 
not fall within 20 in. of the cloth. Plants which 
can be seen through are those which possess 
both tall foliage and dwarf foliage, but have no 
leaves which interrupt the sight between the 
distances of 15 in. and 20 in. above the table. 

Form. —Of dwarf plants, which are below 
the line of sight, the form is not of any conse¬ 
quence ; thick, bushy little plants often look 
well if not too crowded ; but they look much 
better when arranged alternately with slender 

E lants of the same height. With taller plants, 
owever, bushy forms are inadmissible; they 
must always be of slender, elegant and graceful 
growth. Tall plants, fit for the table, may be 
either stemless, like the young forms of Arecaa, 
and many other kinds of Palms, in which the 
long leaf-stalks spring from near the surface of 
the earth, or with a Blender Btem which only 
carries foliage at the top, above the line of 
sight. In the latter case, a spray of some climb¬ 
ing plant should be twisted round the bare 
stem, and for this purpose, Lygodiums and 
goidesare"' L 



room are out of character, while a number of 
small plants in a large room, rarely, if ever, pro¬ 
duce the good effect which results from the 
judicious selection and arrangement of a few 
specimens of suitable dimensions. I mention 
this, because first impressions have great weight 
with many people, and it is a point of no small 
importance with them, that, upon entering a 
dining-room, there should be nothing out of 
proportion to disconcert their critical taste. 
The size of the plants should also be in pro¬ 
portion to the size of the table, and to the 
size of the other plants used on the table. If a 
plant is used in the centre of a table, it should 
be larger than any other on that table. If the 
table is two or three times as long as it is broad, 
two plants may be used in the central line of 
the table, and these should be a pair, and 
larger than all the rest. If the table be still 
longer, a third and still taller plant may be 
placed in a line between these two, as shown in 
the three engravings herewith. On wide tables, 
where more than a central and two side rows 
can be introduced, the smallest plants should 
be nearest to the edge, 

Height. —This must be judged from a sitting 
position, and not by anyone standing ; and the 
suitability of a certain plant will often depend 
upon whether its pot can or cannot be put 
through the table. Speaking generally, plants 
fit for the table may be divided into three clas¬ 
ses, those which you can see over, those which 
you can see through, and those which you can 
see under. Plants which can be looked over 


Myrsiphyllum asparagoides are the beat climbers 
that I know of. Another suitable form of tall 
plant may be exemplified by young Mimosas 
and young Gupanias, which have the slender 
stem furnished at intervals with horizontal 
leaves or branches, which do not interrupt the 
view across the table. 

Lighting. —When dinners take place, as they 
usually do, after dark, the illumination of the 
table or the room is a matter whioh seriously 
concerns the table-dccorator. His arrangements 
must, in most cases, be subservient to the mode 
of lighting, because he cannot alter that mode, 
the burners being fixtures. But when a table is 
lighted by candles or table-lamps, he is not so 
much hampered in the selection of suitable plants, 
as he may in that case be able to arrange his 
lights to show off his plants, and to prevent their 
casting a shade on the table. The usual mode of 
lighting, by a gas chandelier suspended over the 
table, iB the worst possible mode for the use of 
tall plants, because the strong light immediately 
over them must, of necessity, cast a dark shadow 
on the cloth, unless the foliage is very finely di¬ 
vided. In such eases it is often better to use some 
flat decoration of flowers and foliage in the middle 
of the table, or to use a d waft plant for the centre, 
than to introduce any large-foliaged, tall speci¬ 
men. For the display of plants on a table without 
their throwing a shadow on the white cloth, there 
is no better plan of illuminating the room than 
that of bracket-lights, high up, and evenly dis¬ 
tributed around the walls, by which arrangement 
the shadow that any one light would cast (if 
only thatone burner were lighted) is overpowered 
and destroyed by the light coming from several 
other burners. 

Pots.—These I always put through the 
table whenever I can ; and the tables that I am 
accustomed to amuse myself in decorating are all 
of them as full of trap-doors as the stage of a 
theatre, or perhaps I should rather say, as full 
of holes as the frame-work that supports the top 
will permit. Where these conveniences are not 
yet introduced, the flower-pots must be in some 
way concealed, either by enclosing them in a 
circular bed of flowers, or by tying Moss round 
themfas shown in the accompanying engravings), 
or by dropping them into one of the numberless 
forms of covering, made of terra-cotta, china, 

;lass, cardboard, paper, papier-mache, or wood. 
* these I least dislike terra-cotta. 

T. P. 


g Of 


Autumn seeds.—At this season the her¬ 
baceous plants will be bearing ripe seeds, and if 
these can be utilised they will furnish aban- 
dant stock for another year. Of course the best 
plan is to gather the seed carefully on a dry, 
sunny day, and preserve it for next spring, and 
for this purpose I keep a stock of small white 
paper bags, of which I carry a few in my gar¬ 
den coat pockets ; so that whenever seed ap¬ 
pears to be ripe and fit, it can be gathered, and 


must not be more than 15 in. high, and with the name and particulars written upon the bag. 
these dwarf plants (which are placed nearest to But this plan involves a lot cf trouble, and the 
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seedlings are often lost or forgotten when they 
come up in due course next spring. I have there¬ 
fore adopted the simple plan of always letting 
the seeds fall near the plants, there to come up 
and in time become seedlings around the pa¬ 
rent ; and for a good many sorts this plan an¬ 
swers admirably. Primroses, Polyanthuses, and 
Primula japonica are best managed thus, and 
you can tell pretty nearly the character of the 
seedlings from their relationship to the parent 
plants near to which they are clustered, and 
you take further trouble with them by carefully 
pricking them out if they are of any value. The 
big perennial Lupines, Delphiniums, Verbas- 
cuius, Lychnis, b'axifraga peltata, Aquilegias, 
and such large plants I sow broadcast in 
suitable situations, amongst bushes, in any 
open spaces, and in any situations where they 
can have room for growth, and it is surprising 
what large numbers of plants are matured in 
this way from the seed otherwise wasted, for 
you would never have troubled to gather the 
whole, or to sow a tithe of it next spring. Our 
Myosotis, used for Bpring bedding, when taken 
up is trenched in a long line, and allowed to 
drop its seed, and thus we get thousands of 
plants for next year, which are carefully pricked 
out in due season. On the rockeries wc take care 
that loose soil is prepared round the Saxifrages, 
Dianthuses, and other small plants, so that the 
seed may fall and find a resting place. Fritil¬ 
lary seed we gather when ripe, and drop here 
and there in suitable corners and crevices, where 
it comes up in due time. Androsaces we take 
out of pots and plant in hat boxes filled with 
suitable soil, and leave the seed thus to sow it¬ 
self, where it can bo placed under cover from 
winter rains. In this w r ay our Androsace ear- 
men tosa has given us a very large number of 
seedlings for next year’s use. There is not very 
much for an amateur to do in his garden at 
this season, and he may thus utilise his leisure 
to good purpose. It is also well to reserve a 
stock of seeds for your friends and for ex¬ 
changes.—W. B. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Aralia spinosa. —The accompanying is a 
slight sketch of this treo when developed, that 
is to say, when the tree instead of growing up 
to a single stem has plenty of room around it 
and forms a great tuft. Its effect in such a case 
on a lawn is exceedingly good—bo»h the foliage 
and habit being remarkable, and when it flowers 
it is distinct and remarkable too. The sketch 
was from a plant which had room enough and 
spread into a stately and effective plant, which 
it never could do in the choke-muddle shrubbery 
or plantation. In this case we get the full value, 
so to say, of its fine form and character. A group 
of this and similar shrubs would be noble set 
out by themselves a little way from tho choke- 
muddlo with fieo space around them on the 
lawn. 


stance which renders them better suited for the 
purpose of cutting ; and the colour of the blooms 
is at the same time increased in purity. All 
the advantages, however, can also be secured by 
leaving the plants in the soil, and placing a 
light frame or hand-glass over them early in 
December. The Christmas Rose i3 readily in¬ 
creased by division, and this should, when 
necessary, be done early in spring. There are 
several other species of the genus Helleboru* 
that are very ornamental and only a little les* 
early in their time of flowering, and to all of 
which similar treatment is in all respecta appli¬ 
cable. Among these may bo named H. niger 
grandiflorus or maximus (or as it is now called 
H. altifolius), a fine variety with large white 
flowers, and H. atrorubens with dark red 
blooms. 

The Winter Aconite (Eranthis hyemalis) 
is a lovely little yellow winter-flowering plant, 
belonging to the same Natural Order, viz., Crow¬ 


to a depth of 6 in. or 8 in. In about three weeks 
they will be found to have started into growth, 
and should then be placed under glass, say in 
the front of a greenhouse, or in a light pit, 
where, without the application of artificial 
heat, they will come into bloom about the 
beginning of January, and, if desired, at an 
earlier period. A very slight amount of forcing 
will accomplish this. 

The Laurustinus. — Conspicuous among 
hardy or nearly hardy evergreen shrubs that 
flower in w’inter stands the Laurustinus, a native 
of Southern Europe, which, although generally 
considered and treated as a hardy plant, is, 
nevertheless, not frequently more or less injured 
during hard weather ; and as the flowers are 
naturally produced during the depth of winter, 
they very often become tarnished and disfigured 
by the inclemency of the weather, even during 
seasons when the depression of temperature may 
not be remarkable. Consequently where a supply 



Fully developed plant of Aralia spinosa. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


WINTER-FLOWERING PLANTS. 

It is generally taken for granted that flowers 
must necessarily be scarce during the dark and 
sunless months of winter. This is, however, 
only partially tho case, as when the matter is 
duly considered it is found that there are many 
species of plants in cultivation whose natural 
period of flowering is during the depth of 
winter. In enumerating a few of the more 
common, although most useful Bpecies, let us 
begin with the 

Christmas Rose (Helleborus niger), a 
native of Austria, but long cultivated in this 
country, and perfectly hardy. After mild 
autumns this frequently commences to bloom in 
the open air early in December, and continues 
to do so until the end of January. During un¬ 
favourable weather, however, the pearly white¬ 
ness of its fine largo flowers is apt to get more 
or less tarnished, and to obviate this drawback, 
plants of it are frequently taken up and potted 
during the autumn ; and when placed in a 
greenhouse, or any other light, cool structure, 
they continue to bloom from the middle or 
third week of December until the end of the 
following month. The stalks of blooms produced 
under glass are of increased length, a circum¬ 


foots. It is a native of Italy, and is quite hardy. 
It commences to flower about the end of Decem¬ 
ber, and continues to do so until at least the end 
of January. Patches of it taken up and potted 
about the beginning of December and placed 
under glass soon become exceedingly effective, 
as will likewise patches of the yellow-flowering 
Sternbergia lutea, sometimes called the “ Lily of 
the Field.” The well-known Snowdrop (Galan- 
thua nivalis), a native of Britain ; G. plicatus, or 
the Crimean Snowdrop ; together with the 
beautiful Snowflake (Leucojum vernum), are all 
impatient of heat, and only require the aid of a 
glass roof to induce them to cune into bloom at 
or soon after the commencement of the year. 
Potted plants, too, of some of the Aubrietias 
and Forget-ine-not9, hardy Primroses, &c., will 
follow' very close upon them. 

The Roman Hyacinth is also exceedingly 
useful as a w’inter-flowering plant, producing, 
as it does, an abundant supply of pearly-white, 
sweet-scented blossoms at a season when such 
flowers are generally much in request. The bulbs 
of this Hyacinth should be potted in September, 
three bulbs being placed in a pot of 5 in. or G in. 
in diameter, or five bulbs in pots of larger size. 
After being potted, the pots may with ad van 
tage be covered with finely-sifted cinder ashes 


of flowers during winter is desired, it becomes 
expedient to have a portion of these plants in 
pots, and on the approach of wintery weather to 
give them a place in the greenhouse or the con¬ 
servatory, w’hero they will soon be found to be 
well worthy of this distinction. Under such con¬ 
ditions their flowers will generally be produced 
in profusion, as well as greatly improved in 
character, almost rivalling in purity of colour 
the blooms of a white Camellia. Plants well set 
with bloom buds should be selected early in 
October, potted and placed under glass in any 
convenient structure, and they will mostly be in 
flower by Christmas. Suitable plant 8 may also be 
retained in large pots or tubs, and trained into 
any desired form, such as that of a pyramid or 
standard with clear stems. Such plants should 
bo grow’n in the open air during summer, while 
in the winter they form very effective objects 
in the conservatory. 

Chimonanthus fragrans and O. 
grandiflorus are both w’ell worthy of a 
place in every garden, for they are remark¬ 
ably useful, sweet-scented, winter-flowering 
plants. Tho first-named was introduced from 
Japan about the year 1770, and the latter is 
probably a variety from tho first, both being 
perfectly hardy, and closely allied to the swejt- 
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scented Calycanthns, or Carolina Allspice. To 
secure in jjerfection, however, their delightfully- 
fragrant flowers, which are produced long be¬ 
fore the foliage appears, and which are of pale 
yellow or straw colour—the large - flowered 
variety being the most showy in appearance, but 
possibly less fragrant than the other—it is 
necessary to select for them a somewhat shel¬ 
tered situation if they are intended to be grown 
as standards. They will, however, generally suc¬ 
ceed best when trained to a wall. I have seen 
each of the varieties trained to walls some 
12 ft. high, under a wide glass coping, facing 
the south, and sheltered also at each end by a 
structure; thus circumstanced, they succeed 
admirably, producing annually an immense 
amount of bloom from about the middle of De¬ 
cember until the beginning of February, and 
such bloom are also in great demand, as their 
fragrance is considered equal to that of the 
Violet. If a few of them be merely dropped 
into a vase and placed in an apartment, they 
will continue their perfume for several days. 
Each variety, treated as just described, not 
only flowers profusely, but will also produce 
thoroughly ripened seed in abundance; and 
this, when sown in heat as soon as it is 
gathered, vegetates quickly, and soon forms 
plants suitable either for pot-culture or for 
planting out. These two kinds of Chimonan- 
thus can also be increased by layers, but they 
do not strike readily from cuttings. When 
trained to a wall they are treated very much 
like trained Pear trees, i.e., all the young 
shoots which have borne bloom are cut in as 
closely as possible, with the exception of such 
as may be required as leaders, which are 
of course nailed, or in some way secured to 
the wall. This pruning is generally done 
about the middle of February, or when the 
plants have ceased to flower. And as the season 
advances, young shoots are developed in abund¬ 
ance ; these produce flowers the following win¬ 
ter. It will thus be seen that all that is required 
in the way of summer management are the nail¬ 
ing in of leading shoots, and the rubbing off or 
stopping any gross or over-strong ones which are 
occasionally produced. 

Jasminum nudiflorum (the naked-flow¬ 
ered Jasmine), like the Chimonanthus, produces 
its bright yellow blooms during the depth 
of winter in great profusion upon the young 
shoots while they are yet destitute of leaves. It 
is perfectly hardy, but severe frost, or rather in¬ 
clement weather, has not unfrequently the effect 
of bleaching the colour out of its clear, yellow 
blooms, so that the most suitable situation for 
this plant is a south wall, under a somewhat 
wide coping, in order, if possible, to keep the 
flowers dry, as, if this condition be secured, no 
amount of cold will injure them. This Jasmine 
succeeds well when grown in pots, and only re¬ 
quires the protection of a glass roof during the 
months of December and January, when it will 
be in full bloom. Its habit of growth, however, 
is somewhat too straggling for pot culture, and 
it appears nowhere more at home than when al¬ 
lowed to ramble at will over a block or stone 
in some rough part of the garden. It can, how¬ 
ever, be made to submit to any system of train¬ 
ing, and where the flower for the purpose of 
cutting is an object of importance, it is ad¬ 
visable to subject the plants to a certain 
amount of training or restriction, in order 
that they may more easily bo protected from 
the effects of the weather. It looks well trained 
horizontally to a wall facing the south, the 
principal shoots being kept at a distance of 
6 in. from each other. These shoots during sum¬ 
mer produce a vast number of small sprays, 
which should be allowed to droop or fall over 
the surface of the plant. During the summer 
care should be taken to twist off any gross or 
over-luxuriant shoots, and to nail in the leaders 
whore they may be required. The drooping 
spray will seldom fail to clothe the surface of 
the wall with a profusion of flowers, and that 
during the most winterly months of the year ; 
but, unliko most of the family to which it be¬ 
longs, it is entirely destitute of fragrance. As 
soon as its flowering season is over the spray 
should be cut in as closely as possible. This 
Ja3tnine is very easily increased by cuttings or 
otherwise, the young shoots seldom failing to 
emit roots into the soil whenever they chance j 
to come in contact with it. Among other winter- 
flowering shrubs, possibly less extensively I 
grown than the above, is the weet-trueUing ' 


Honeysuckle (Lonicera fragrantissima), 
which is worthy of more extensive culture than 
it appears to have yet obtained. In a favour¬ 
able situation the blooms, which are of a pale 
straw colour, and which precede the foliage, 
begin to unfold during the month of January, 
and although somewhat small and not remark¬ 
ably ornamental, are nevertheless so exceed¬ 
ingly fragrant, as to render themextremely useful 
for the purpose of cutting for bouquet making. 
Although the plant is of a somewhat stiff habit 
of growth, it nevertheless readily submits to train¬ 
ing upon a wall. It is also easily induced to form a 
bush, and in the latter form it is very suitable 
ot-culture, and the delightful fragrance of its 
owers fully entitles it to this consideration. It 
may be increased by layers or by cuttings of the 
young shoots, inserted in a mixture of sand and 
finely-sifted leaf-soil, plunging the pots contain¬ 
ing them in a slight bottom-heat, in a close frame 
or cutting case. Lonicera Standishi, bears con¬ 
siderable resemblance to the above, and similar 
treatment may in all respects be applied to it. 

Many other early-flowering, or what, during 
mild seasons may be considered winter-flowering 
plents, are to be found among such genera as 
Berberis, Daphne, Coronilla, Forsyth ia, Magnolia, 
Rhododendron, Andromeda, Kalmia, Ac. The 
Mahonia Aquifolium is sometimes at the end of 
January in full flower, also Erica mediterranea 
and other hardy Heaths and Menziesias. I have 
also seen a plant of the Coronilla glauca, in full 
flower, trained to a wall—in a somewhat sheltered 
situation, it is true, although facing the east. 
But this Coronilla is properly speaking a green¬ 
house plant, and an exceedingly useful winter- 
flowering one it is. P. G. C. 


Gloxinias for early flowering.— If the 
stock of bulbs be looked over, by and by it is 
likely many will be showing signs of growth. 
These if potted and placed in heat, will push 
along rapidly and be in flower by February, and 
it is needless to add anything about their useful¬ 
ness at that time of year. Very few people seem 
to realise their value for early blossoming, nor 
yet how manageable they are where heat can be 
given. They are excellent subjects for an amateur 
to grow, who has but a small stove and no skilled 
gardener. They are easily propagated from cut¬ 
tings of leaves or offsets, but, except in the case 
of very superior merit in some particular flower, 
seedlings are as good as, or better than, plants 
raised from cuttings. There are but few plants 
whose seedlings give such good results as do the 
Gloxinias when saved from good flowers. The 
erect flowered kinds are generally the most use¬ 
ful. Seedlings raised early in spring in a hotbed, 
potted off, and forwarded in a close warm pit or 
frame, with the sun’s rays tempered a little dur¬ 
ing the hottest part of the day will flower nicely 
in 4$ in. pots in autumn, but, as 1 have suggested 
by the heading of this note, it is in winter that 
their chaste or brilliant colours are moat appre¬ 
ciated, and I can assure those who have never 
yet flowered them at that season that there is not 
the slightest difficulty about it. It is simply a 
question of “ early to rest and early to rise, and 
there is no plant that will do it better. The soil 
should be rough and fibry, two-thirds peat and 
the remainder fibry loam, and for large old bulbs 
add little rough flaky manure with sand and char¬ 
coal to keep it open ; the pots must be clean and 
well drained, potting moderately firm. In winter 
I have always found them do best towards the 
back of the house near the glass. The night tem¬ 
perature when they are making growth need not 
exceed, and should not fall much below GO 0 . Of 
course they must have plenty of moisture both 
at the root and also in the atmosphere, but they 
don’t like the syringe over much. When at rest 
the bulbs keep well in a temperature of 50°, and 
should never be allowed to be over-dried or over¬ 
heated, as it destroys their vitality and produces 
decay.—H. E. 

5023. —Specimen Fuohsias, &o.— The 
making of a specimen plant of either Fuchsia or 
Geranium depends very much upon the way in 
which the ground-work is laid. If not treated 
with that object whilst a young plant, it is very 
difficult to make a good specimen later on 
With reference to Fuchsias young plants 
should be grown on in a gentle warmth in the 
spring till they are some 2.} ft. high, and aB fast 

flower buds are made these must be pinched 
on. Also when the shoots show buds freely pinch 
t " e ° 1 out to cause them to break afresh farther 


back. Late in the month of May the plants may 
be stood out-of-doors, the pots plunged in ashes 
or cocoa fibre refuse, and in the full glare of the 
sun, being shifted into larger pots as needed. The 
pinching must be continued till the beginning 
of August when the plants may be allowed to 
bloom as they will. As for Geoaniums, pinch 
these early to make robust, dense bottoms, and 
then let them make any growth and flower freely 
in the autumn. It is easy in that way to get 
plants 30 in. through.—A. D. 

5573.— Flowers in succession.— There 
is no more common belief amongt those who 
have a greenhouse than that it is easy enough to 
keep a supply of flowers in it all through the 
winter. Flowers in winter are dependent upon 
heat and the proper kinds of plants, but the 
temperature maintained must be very much 
higher than is kept in an ordinary greenhouse, 
and more so than is good for ordinary plants. 
A greenhouse is properly a place in which to 
keep plants alive through the winter. Not 
merely stagnant life, but in robust healthy life, 
yet not in a condition of free growth. For the 
first an equable temperature of from 40° to 50° 
will do, and indeed may with entire safety go 
lower on very cold nights, and higher on warm 
days. But such an average temperature allied 
to short days and moderate light will but Berve 
to keep plants comfortable, but not to force 
bloom. In such a temperature Cyclamens and 
Chinese Primroses may bloom very well through 
the winter if the plants are strong and have 
been brought in early in autumn. If not strong 
the temperature will hardly force them into 
bloom before the spring. Chrysanthemums will 
do well, and keep good bloom up to the middle 
of December, ana after these are past, except 
Cyclamens and Primulas, you will get little to 
flower unless you have any early Camellias or 
Cytissus, Deutzias, Ac., but thete latter need 
almost a forcing heat to push them into bloom. 
Roses will not bloom in an ordinary greenhouse 
before April, and if too much heat be given they 
will soon become smothered with green fly. 
Perhaps nothing will flower with greater ease 
than some early kind of Camellia, but a plant 
to produce any quantity of flower needs plenty 
of room, and must bo kept quite clean. The 
desire to have flowers in winter is a pleasing 
one, but one by no means easily satisfied. The 
enormous price charged for flowers in the market 
in winter is amply justified by the enormous 
cost of their production in hot houses.—A. D. 


THB COMING WEEK’S WORK. 


Extracts fromaQarden Diary-September 19 to 24. 

Potting old plants of Iresine Linden! for stock, and 
Pelargoniums for winter blooming; potting Fuchsias 
and tying Chrysanthemums; potting Ageratums for 
stock ; moving Pelargoniums from cold pit to the green¬ 
house ; cutting out Bhanked berries from Grapes; re¬ 
moving lateral and superfluous thoots from Vines in late 
Vinery to admit light; trenching up north border, pro 
paratory to planting Gooseberries for late use ; tying 
winter Cucumbers ; sorting Paterson’s Victoria Potatoes 
in pits, and rcclaniping those for eating; earthing up 
Celery requiring that attention ; tying and stopping win¬ 
ter Cucumbers, and top-dressing them with rich com¬ 
post ; planting Defiance Cabbage on well - manured 
ground ; top-dressing Tomatoes growing in bouses for 
fruiting in winter, and stopping shoots at each bunch of 
fruit. 

Flower Garden. 

Flower beds, vase plants, Ac., will now be 
getting coarse and rampant in growth unless 
checked by timely stopping and regnlating, and 
the floral display will be less brilliant; there - 
fore, endeavour to make up for the reduction in 
quantity of bloom by increased attention to 
tidiness and all the minor details of finish on 
which success or failure in flower gardening so 
much depends. The Grass must be frequently 
mowed and rolled, edgings clipped and weeded, 
and walks kept clean, bright, and hard. Bring 
up any arrears in the way of propagating by at 
once getting in all cuttings required. 

Where old plants are kept for providing a 
Btock of cuttings in spring, cut all the flowering 
shoots in tolerably close, so that they may make 
young-growing shootB previous to being lifted. 
Lobelias we find much more satisfactory grown 
from cuttings than from seed, and in order to 
get good Btock plants they should be cut in 
pretty closely about a month before they are 
lifted for potting. Any good Petunias that it 
may be desirable to retain should be treated in the 
same way, for at this time of the year there are 
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seldom any good soft cuttings for propagating to 
be had, unless the plants have been cut Dack for 
that purpose. Now is a good time to decide on 
any alterations that may be required in pleasure 
grounds, as the best time for the removal of 
shrubs, relaying turf, &c., is close at hand, and 
if there is such a thing as a slack season in gar¬ 
dening, it is in autumn and the early winter 
months ; therefore, all Buch additional work 
should be pushed on as early as possible, for if 
left until spring there is a possibility either of 
its being abandoned, or the regular work thrown 
behindhand. 

A most important subject to determine is 
what trees or shrubs are either to be cut down 
altogether or reduced to reasonable limits if 
overgrown. This can be carried out in the winter, 
but a definite plan of operations should be 
decided on while the trees are in full leaf. It 
will also tend greatly to enhance the beauty 
of pleasure grounds if needless beds were 
turfed over, and walks for which no necessity 
exists were done away with, as in proportion 
to the extent of the gardens, there should be 
some broad, unbroken sweeps of turf, which, if 
kept in good condition, is a never-failing source 
of w hat may bo termed quiet beauty. Where 
the removal of shrubs is contemplated, no time 
should be lost in making all necessary arrange¬ 
ment for such work, as September and October 
are favourable months for transplanting, the 
eartti being then still warm and the atmosphere 
usually mild and moist, conditions altogether 
favourable for establishing the subjects trans- 
planted before active growth ceases for the 
year. It is not a good plan to give freshly 
planted trees or shrubs an unlimited supply of 
water, as that rather checks than promotes 
root action by reducing the temperature of the 
soil. After one good soaking it will generally be 
found more efficacious to syringe the foliage in 
the evening, as by keeping the leaves healthy as 
long as possible root action is induced sufficient 
to carry the tree through the winter, and to 
start it with vigour in spring. 

Hardy plants.—Amongst these we must 
class Antirrhinums, Phloxes, Pentstemons, Py- 
rethrums, Delphiniums, Ac. All these may be 
divided now and planted out before winter. If 
not done at this time, so that the wounds may 
heal, it will not do to divide them at all until 
tho .spring. Those that are propagated by cut¬ 
tings may be done now if a large supply is 
wanted, but it is time enough to put in Pent¬ 
stemons in October. They do well under hand¬ 
glasses. Phloxes may be propagated from cut¬ 
tings as they can be obtained. 

Glasshouses. 

Stove and greenhouse plants.— Pre¬ 
paration should now be made for getting the 
winter blooming stock out of cold frames and 
other structures into positions suitable for floral 
development. Unless well set with buds, and 
the wood well matured, it will not be wise to 
submit such plants at once to a high temperature, 
as this might induce them to start into growth 
afresh. None of these winter blooming plants— 
the Begonias included—require more than an 
intermediate temperature to flower them per¬ 
fectly, and it is best, if possible, to arrange them 
in a compartment of the Btove devoted entirely 
to them, as under these conditions they will re¬ 
main in perfection a much longer period than 
when submitted to a high temperature, and the 
quality of the flowers will also be better. Where 
there is a good stock of this class of plants, a 
few of the healthiest of each Bort may be placed 
in the warmest part of the greenhouse in 
positions free from cold draughts, when they 
will prove useful by-and-bye as a succession to 
the earlier started ones. Attend to the drying 
off of a few pots of Eucharis amazonica at in¬ 
tervals, so as to keep up a supply of these during 
the dull monthe. As soon as Pancratiums have 
finished flowering they should be shaken out 
and repotted in a mixture of fibry loam and peat 
in equal proportions, with the addition of a little 
dried cow manure and Band. Place them in 
positions close to the glass to give breath and 
substance to the foliage. There will be little 
need for shading any stove plants after this 
date, with the exception of soft-foliaged and 
newlv-potted stock. The housing of these should 
now be brought to a close as speedily as possible. 
In placing these under glass the choicest kinds 
should occupy the best positions, and should 
always be set close to the glass. Avoid a dry 


atmosphere when the plantB are first brought in, 
and keep the doors and ventilators wide open 
for a week or two after housing. It will also be 
necessary to prevent dryness at the root, as the 
drier atmosphere of the house is apt to make 
the plants require more water than when they 
occupied positions outside. The tenderer kinds 
of soft-wooded plants, such as Salvias, that have 
been plunged outside should now be got into 
cold frames or other vacant structures, to pre¬ 
vent them from getting damaged by rough winds 
and heavy rainB. The stock of zonal Pelargo¬ 
niums intended for winter flowering should now 
be placed in a house where a little fire heat can 
be used during dull weather in order to dispel 
damp. The whole of the stock of the show and 
fancy kinds should now be started freely into 
growth, and will require to be kept close to the 
glass in frames, or on shelves in the greenhouse, 
to keep the growth sturdy. These must be 
watered with care from this date onwards 
through the winter. The stock of Cyclamens 
Bhould now be starting or growing freely. Keep 
them on a damp bottom for another week or 
two. Attend to the potting of herbaceous Cal¬ 
ceolarias and Primulas, ana thin out Mignonette 
and other annuals early, as if these are allowed 
to be crowded when in a young state they are 
seldom of much value for flowering. 

Flowers. 

Oamelli&S. — Nothing adds more to the 
appearance of these plants than keeping the 
leaves clean ; it is also essential to their health 
that no accumulations of dust be allowed upon 
them, for if they be affected at all with brown 
scale, the dirt will stick to the glutinous excre¬ 
ment of the insect, and this, if not removed, 
will cause the foliage to turn yellow and fall off. 
If infested with white scale, the best implement 
for removing it from the wood is an ordinary 
tooth-brush, after which sponge the leaves one 
by one on both the under and upper surfaces. 
Wash the pots of all plants as they are placed 
iu position for winter, and remove any Moss 
that may have accumulated upon the soil. 

Kalosanthes. —However well these may 
have ripened through the summer they Bhould 
be placed well up to the roof, or the under 
leaves near the base of the branches are liable 
to suffer; give them no more water than what 
is necessary to keep the roots in a healthy 
state, but do not let them be so dry as to cause 
the plants to flag; they are easily struck at any 
Beason, rooting from the smallest slip. If cut¬ 
tings be now put in they will get established 
before winter, and make growth next summer 
considerably in advance of those struck in the 
spring ; some of the weaker inside growths that 
are not likely to flower, the removal of which will 
in no way interfere with the next year’s bloom, 
will answer for cuttings. Take them oft about 
5 in. or 6 in. long, strip the leaves from 2 in. of 
the bottom of the stems, and insert five or six 
of them close together in 4-in. pots filled with 
sifted loam to which has been added one-fourth 
of sand ; the pots must be well drained for 
either large or small specimens of Kalosanthes, 
as they cannot bear anything approaching stag¬ 
nant moisture ; give a little water but do not 
cover the cuttings at all in the usual way under 
propagating glasses, or they will be liable to 
damp. They will root in an ordinary greenhouse 
temperature, but if there be a frame or pit a few 
degrees warmer the plants will thrive all the 
better. In the spring the points should be 
pinched out, and each pot of cuttings shifted 
entire into larger pots, as in this way they will 
make fair-sized plants for flowering the ensuing 
year. 

Fuchsias. —Cuttings of these that were put 
in to strike some weeks ago for flowering early 
in spring will be now ready for potting off singly. 
Put them in 3-in. or 4-in. pots according to the 
quantity of roots they have made. They should 
have good ordinary loam in which to grow, new 
if it can be had ; if not, such as has been used 
during the early part of the season for growing 
Cucumbers will do. Fuchsias do not require 
quite so much sand in the soil as most quick- 
growing subjects, but they like it pressed 
moderately firm in the pots. These summer- 
struck cuttingB are greatly preferable for early 
flowering to tnose rooted in the spring, however 
early they are then put in, but they thrive best 
when they can be accommodated through the 
winter with a night temperature of from 45° to 
50°; the latter suits them better than the former.' 


Placed near the glass they make stead v progress, 
and not only bloom before the ola cut-back 
plants, but are much nicer-looking. If the young 
plants show any disposition to form flowers 
during the autumn, these must be nipped off as 
soon as they make their appearance. Keep each 
plant tied up to a small stick. Fuchsias are so 
easily struck and easily grown, that the old, 
naked-stemmed plants so often met with should 
never be tolerated. 

Chrysanthemums in pots Bhould now 
receive their final tying, using sticks enough to 
support the plants and keep them from being 
broken by the wind. As soon as the flowers are 
set thin out the shoots ; it is a mistake, even for 
ordinary decorative purposes, to allow the lateral 
flowering shoots to remain crowded, as the size 
of the blooms is thereby much reduced, and in 
texture they are so much thinner as not to last 
| nearly the length of time they do when no more 
I flowers are left on the plants than they can 
| pioperly support. When the pots are plunged, 

I or even if standing on the surface of the ground, 
they will root through the bottom if not moved 
occasionally ; to prevent this it is a good plan to 
turn them round once a fortnight, for if tho 
roots be permitted to take much hold of the 
soil on which they stand they must necessarily 
be broken when the plants are taken indoors, 
and ruptures in that way give them a check 
which causes imperfection in the flowers. The 
open centres that badly - managed Chrysan¬ 
themums so often exhibit are mainly attributa¬ 
ble to the checks which the roots receive, or 
being allowed to bear too many blooms. Give 
plenty of manure water now; they will bear it 
in large quantities, and stronger than almost any 
other plants. 

Fruit. 

Vines. — All late Grapes should now be 
nearly ripe, and a dry air should be allowed to 
circulate freely about them when they have ar¬ 
rived at this stage. Lateral growths should now 
be cut off Vines of all descriptions; late rods, 
with plenty of healthy foliage, will still produce 
these shoots, but they must not be allowed to 
grow more than 1 in. or 2 in., and should then be 
removed. Be particular to keep Vineries clear 
of decayed leaves; if they be left lying about 
where ripe Grapes are hanging, they induce damp 
among the fruit. Vine wood, in both early ana 
late houses, is fast becoming bard, and, where 
green sappy wood still exists, it should be ripened 
as quickly as possible, with the assistance of a 
little fire-heat at night and on dull days. Keep 
a little air on at the same time, or the berries 
will shrivel in the close warm atmosphere. Where 
the wood is shaded withagreatquantity of leaves 
(and this is often the case with the leadingshoots 
of young Vines), thin the largest of them out; 
do not break the leaf stalk close to the wood, 
but where it joins the leaf. The wood on early 
Vines should now be ripe and ready for pruning. 

Hardy fruit. —Preparation will now have 
to be made for any new plantings or removals 
that have to be done this autumn. October is 
the best month in which to plant all kinds of 
hardy fruit trees. In breaking up new ground 
for the purpose, the first condition should be 
thorough drainage, next deep tilth, and if the 
soil be of a retentive character, work in plenty 
of burnt soil or cinder ashes, and if light and 
porous the addition of chalk is desirable and no 
artificial drainage whatever. For obvious reasons, 
in the former case the planting should be done in 
hillock fashion, but in the latter the ground-level 
plan of planting should be adhered to. To render 
strong growing trees of Peaches and Nectarines 
more fruitful, lift and replant as soon as there 
are Bigns of maturity of the wood—not before, 
or the wood will shrink, and the buds drop as 
soon as the sap becomes active in the spring. 
A well-firmed calcareous loam is the best of soils 
for these and all other stone fruits, ana unless the 
soil is very poor indeed, no kind of manure should 
be mixed directly with it, but should be given 
when requisite in the form of manurial mulch¬ 
ings. Daily examination will be necessary in 
order to gather the various kinds of fruits at the 
right moment. To the inexperienced a good 
rule to know when that stage has been reached 
is to gently lift up tho fruits, and if they part 
readily from the tree then they may be safely 
gathered. Tomtits, sparrows, robins, and wasps 
are all of them in league to injure the fruit, 
which where practicable should be netted up. 
Complete the clearing of runners from old plots 
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of Strawberries, lightly fork between the rows, 
and at once re-mulch; also keep runners off 
newly-planted plots, and protect with frames or 
hand-lights any that are fruiting, at least in such 
places where autumnal Strawberries are valued, 
and if they are not, then remove the flower- 
stems, and let the plants conserve their strength 
for fruiting at the proper Strawberry season. 

Vegetables. 

In order to induce rest to the crowns of 
Asparagns that are intended for forcing earliest, 
cut away the stems to the ground line ; these 
are still in such active growth that no attempt 
at forcing should be made for at least another 
month. Lettuces and Endive intended for winter 
use should have the protection of frames when¬ 
ever frost seems imminent, for in order to 
prevent decay the first frost must be avoided. 
Parsley and such other herbs as are in daily 
request throughout the winter should have 
immediate attention ; the former, as a rule, 
winters safely on a dry south border, but a 
frame placed over it ensures its safety in all 
weathers. Basil, Tarragon, Balm, and Mint, are 
all easily produced in any warm position in 
houses or pits, and if planted in pots or boxes, 
they can be conveniently removed as required 
from one place to another. On fine days, and 
when the leaves are dry, tie up Endive and 
Lettuces to blanch, and all herbs not yet cut 
for drying should in like manner receive atten¬ 
tion. Celery should also be earthed up under 
the same conditions as to weather, but previ¬ 
ously remove all outside suckers, and prevent 
the soil from getting into the centres of the 
plants, either by tying or holding the stems 
closely together whilst the soil is being placed 
around them. Continue to earth up Broccoli, 
Sprouts, Cabbages, Ac., as occasion requires, 
and let no opportunity slip as regards killing 
weeds. Cauliflowers may require to have their 
leaves bent over their heads to evade frost, 
which may now occur at any time. 

Turnips sown about the beginning of 
August are an important crop, as upon them 
principally depends the winter supply; when 
sown earlier it is difficult, in many parts of tho 
kingdom, to preserve the young plants from the 
Turnip beetle. To get a satisfactory return from 
these late sowings, it is absolutely necessary to 
allow them plenty of room by thinning suffi¬ 
ciently and in time. At this season they make 
larger tops than earlier, and, unless given space 
enough, they will not make roots of a useful 
size. Where the first thinning was insufficient 
they should at once be again gone over and more 
pulled out; a space of 15 in. between the plants 
every way is not too much. 

Winter Spinach.—A little more winter 
Spinach should now be sown at once on a dry 
piece of ground, and will come in for use in the 
spring. This late Eowing will not have a dis¬ 
position to run so soon to seed as that put in at 
an earlier period. It is a good plan to go over 
the rows, and to partly thin them out, leaving 
the plants so that they will not become drawn ; 
and to complete the thinning by removing more 
as they are required for use. Ultimately, those 
that are left should be about 6 in. asunder. 
This vegetable, like all others, cannot stand a 
severe winter when crowded. This method of 
partial thinning admits of a supply both for the 
present and future time being supplied from the 
same ground. Whenever an opportunity is 
offered by the land being dry, let the entire 
surface, where there is room amongst growing 
crops, be gone over with the hoe and well 
stirred, in order to destroy the weeds. 


FLOWERS OF THE WEEK. 

Paris Daisies. —The white and yellow 
flowers of Paris Daisies are plentiful, and supply 
excellent material for cutting. Planted out in 
spring in good soil they flower all through the 
summer and autumn, and if lifted and potted 
before the frost comes, and placed in a warm 
greenhouse, they keep on flowering all through 
the winter. 

Early Chrysanthemums are still attrac¬ 
tive, noth withstanding the heavy and continuous 
rains ; and although inferior in many respects 
to the later flowered kinds, they Q owe r 
through the summer and autumn, and are uao- 
ful where cut flowers are in request. 


Japanese Windflower (Anemone japo- 
nica).—This and its white variety are grand in 
many suburban gardens. We have lately seen 
clumpB of it nearly 3 ft. high, and as much 
through, bearing masses of rose and swan white 
blossoms. The white variety (Honorine Jobert) 
is one of the grandest of autumn flowers, and 
large plants in pots would mix well with Chry¬ 
santhemums, Salvias, Ac., in the greenhouse. 

Gladiolus purpureo-auratus is flower¬ 
ing well in hardy plant nurseries. It is a species 
from Natal, and bears soft yellow flowers 
blotched with purple. There are several varieties 
of it which differ slightly in oolour, bnt none 
are better worth growing than the species it¬ 
self. 

Single Dahlias.— In the rage for doable 
flowers the beautiful types of single Dahlias 
have been much neglected, but now their real 
value is being understood, and hundreds of 
seedlings are raised yearly with the view to ob¬ 
tain improved single flowers. Bunches of them 
come to us containiDglargebroad-petalled flowers, 
varying in colonr from pure white to dark 
crimson and purple. Single Dahlias are far su¬ 
perior to the lumpy double flowers for cutting, 
and they are also more showy when well grown 
on bushy plants in the border. Double kinds 
should not, however, be neglected for the sake 
of single ones, as there is room in our gardens for 
both. 

Henderson's Speedwell (Veronica Hen- 
dersoni) is one of the best of herbaceous plants, 
flowering in late summer and during autumn. It 
throws up longbranching spikesof beautiful blue 
blossoms, which are very attractive after the bulk 
ot summer flowers are over. Michaelmas Daisies 
are now coming in, and beautiful they are, but 
they require plenty of room, and therefore the 
best kinds only should be grown, except where 
space is unlimited. 

Encomia punctata. —This is a fine autnmn 
flowering plant, bearing large spikes of wax-like 
flowers, which are exceedingly fragrant. It grows 
well in any moist soil, and also makes an excel¬ 
lent window plant. It can be bad from most of 
the hardy plant nurseries at about Is. per root. 

Liatris pycnostachya is a hardy border 
plant, now in flower. It bears pale purple 
flowers, which are produced thickly in cylin¬ 
drical spikes, 2 ft. long. When grown in good 
soil, the plant when in flower attains a height 
of from 3 ft. to 5 ft. 

More Pansies.- A beautiful collection of 
Pansy blooms in almost endless variety comes 
from Mr. Beedell, Wallington, Surrey, pro¬ 
duced from seed sown in June, showing how 
quickly a most effective aud showy display can 
be produced. The blooms are all above medium 
size and of good form. 


ROSBS. 

PRUNING ROSES UNDER GLASS. 
There is no set time for it, nor any hard and 
fast line to lay down as to the method or extent 
of pruning. The nearer Roses under glass can 
be made to flower all the year round the better. 
To have them out of season—that is, when there 
are no Roses in the open air, is one main reason 
for their being planted under glass. One of the 
surest modes of securing this end is to prune 
Tea Roses the moment a shoot or a plant is out 
of flower. There should be no general time for 
pruning; prune every day, week, or month, 
should a trass or a Rose fade. The shoots thus 
pruned will speedily break into other Bhoots, 
and these again will flower in succession, so that 
prnning ana blooming will both become per¬ 
petual. This is doubtless very simple, but it is 
one of the most important matters to those who 
with limited means are expected to gather 
Roses all the year round. 

This perpetual pruning likewise increases the 
number of Roses, as well as provides a constant 
succession. Hardly have individual Roses or 
trusses faded when the knife is on to the shoot, 
^d cuts it back to three or four buds. The 
result is, the one flowering shoot is converted 
into as many blooming branches as there are 
kuds on it. This at first sight might seem to 
* ur nish quantity at the expense of the quality of 
uower, and no doubt occasionally a strong shoot, 
left to break of itself, would push another very 


strong shoot that might prodace a very fine 
Rose. But, on the other hand, the vigilant 

? runer who is never long separated from his 
'ea Roses under glass is ever on the outlook to 
remove all worthless or weakly shoots and select 
the stronger only for blooming ; so that on the 
whole the perpetual pruner gets finer Roees 
than the occasional one while trebling; or more 
their numbers. This incessant weeding out of 
weakly growths gets them iato the habit of 
growing stronger, and the perpetual prnning 
seems to strengthen, not weaken, the plants 
subjected to it. 

In carrying out the practice it is not necessary 
to wait till the entire plant needs pruning;. Tea 
Roses are evergreen, as well as ever growing in¬ 
doors. There is no arrestment of growth, nor 
general leaf shedding. The sap is always in 
vigorous motion in a temperature of 45° to 55°, 
consequently any shoot may be pruned at any 
time without injury to the plant, while the cul¬ 
tivator reaps the benefit in continuous blooming. 

D. T. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

5568. —Uses of a frame in autumn.— 
Very exaggerated notions prevail as to the uses 
to which a frame can be pat in winter. It is 
about the worst thing in the world in which to 
attempt to house tender plants in the winter, as 
between damp and frost they soon come to 
grief. A frame does very well to house hardy 
plants in such as Auriculas, Polyanthuses, Car¬ 
nations, bulbs, or indeed anything in pots that 
is hardy, but tender plants must be kept fairly 
dry and secure from frost. Yellow Calceolarias 
may keep fairly well in a cold frame. Every¬ 
thing depends upon the condition of the winter. 
During a mild one much may be done, but it is 
best to prepare for hard winters, and not to 
trust in mild ones. We find a frame will also 
be useful in housing double Violets, either in 
pots or planted out; also present Bowings of 
Lettuces, Cauliflower, or some hardy annuals 
sown now to transplant and bloom in the spring. 
Yon had better put your trust in a few hardy 
Conifers or shrubs in pots for your window for 
the winter.—A. D. 

5602.—Law respecting the removal 
of greenhouses.— As “G. L. R.” has used 
a foundation, the landlord can prevent him 
removing it. The law is, that when a greenhouse 
is fixed to a building, or built with bricks or 
stone, thus making a foundation, it becomes a 
fixture and the property of the landlord. The 
exception to this is in the case of florists and 
others getting their living by their glass. These 
occupy the same position as a baker who is 
allowed by law to remove his oven. I might add 
that only a very arbitrary landlord would 
interfere. I should advise “G. L. R.,” if he 
intends removing his greenhouse, to remove it 
before the house is re-let, as the incoming 
tenant may influence the landlord. He can 
claim no recompense, even if he is compelled to 
leave it.—A. G. D. 

5567.—Preserving plants in winter.— 
Yon must not expect to house tender plants in 
yonr small greenhouse during the winter with¬ 
out artificial heat. Numerous correspondents 
seem to labour under the impression that having 
a greenhouse or a frame they have all that is 
needed, but that is a great delusion. If you have 
not the means of excluding froet from tender 
plants in winter you had better not attempt to 
Keep them. It will but end in disapointment. If, 
however, you can by means of a small gas stove 
or a paraffin lamp, or one of Rippiugille’s patent 
lamps, manage all through the winter to keep 
the temperature of your house at 34° in the 
coldest and 44° in the mildest weather you will 
preserve plants well. The real test is found when 
the temperature outside goes down to 15° or 
lower, and unless yonr heating power will pro¬ 
vide for that contingency then it is almost as bad 
as valueless. Get a lux calor heater or a patent 
lamp, or a gas stove, but whatever you have must 
be so constructed that the fumes from the oil or 
gas shall not come into contact with the plants. 
If they do, then very unpleasant consequences 
will follow.—A. D. 

5569. — Earwigs in fernery.— One of the 
best earwig traps is easily formed by filling 
a small flower pot with Moss and standing 
it upside down and just a little tilted on 
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one side. Several of these placed among your 
Ferns will doubtless prove useful in ridding 
you of earwigs if you examine the Moss and 
destroy the captured insects each morning.— 

Boilers —'*K. W.” (p. 223) wishes to 
know which is the best boiler. As a rule, 
every gardener has his own favourite, but as an 
all-round boiler for general purposes, I find 
none like the ordinary saddle boiler with tuberal 
bars and water back. They are powerful, will 
bnrn any kind of fuel, and are not liable to get 
out of order. A neighbour of mine, a grower 
for market, has 24 hothouses, and has used all 
kinds of boilerB. Last year he put up a house, 
200 yds. long, 1G ft. wide, both top and bottom 
heat, worked by two of these 5-ft. boilers, 
which in the severest weather can be kept at 
70° with ease.—J. S. 

5709. -Heating a greenhouse. -Iu reply to the 
above query, I would suggest that “ Aunteur ” should 
insert into the gas supply pipe at its lowest point a short 
piece of pipe pointing downwards, and plugged at the 
end The water that condenses from the gas would collect 
in this, and the plug could be removed occasionally to 
allow it to escape.-A. Millard. 


6722.—I have some old beds of Asparagus that are now 
covered with seed-bearing stems, but the Asparagus has 
been very thin and poor. Apparently tin roots are ton 
much for their space. The soil is sandy, and manure 
and salt have been used liberally. Can I transplant any of 
these old roots, and by any means renovate the beds?- 
ASPARAOUS. [If the roots are not too old they might be 
taken out and replanted thinner.] 

5723.—Silver sand.—Why is this always recom¬ 
mended for gardening purposes ? Would not coarse red 
Band of the description used for building purposes do to 
mix with stiff garden loam for planting Cherry and other 
trees which require a siliceous soil? Is sand used for 
potting purposes because of its chemical property? or 
merely to give greater porosity to the soil ?—Sylva. [The 
coarse: red sand will answer your purpose quite as well 
as silver sand.] 

6724. — Tropesolumnot blooming.-Kindly inform 
me in your next Gardening the reason my Tropcoalum 
speciosum does not bloom ; it has made luxurious growth 
on a wall facing the east; good soil, ample drainage, 
and plenty of fresh air. It is in a pot 9 in. diameter, and 
plunged. There Is not the slightest sign of bloom.—W. 
Marshall. [Possibly want of more sun to rijten the 
growth.] 

6725. -Plum trees going to wood.-Edward L.— 
Remove the soil carefully from the roots with a fork, 
and cut back all the strong roots to half their length. 
Put back the soil and tread it down firmly. Do it in 
October or November when the soil is fairly dry. 

n™«“ H i? r S la TT Ia , firlabra , a9 a 'substitute for 
Grass.— E. B .—Under certain conditions this would 
form a carpet that would make a fair substitute for 
Grass, but in your case it would not answer, as tbe traffic 
across it would soou spoil it. 

6727.—Scillas-— M. S. —Where growing too closely 
together may be separated in autumn early, before the 
roots have commenced growing, or after they have 
bloomed and matured their growth in spring. 

edging. —M. S. —Where grown too high 
and thick it may be cut back. It will sprout again if not 
too old and hard in the wood. If o’d, it would be advis¬ 
able to take it up, pull it to pieces, and replant. This is a 
good season for the operation if done at once. 

5729. Ripening Tomatoe a —Amateur .—Spread 
them out on shelves in a greenhouse or frame where 
plenty of sun and air can flud them. They mnst be kept 
thoroughly dry. 

5730. — Tenant right to plants In garden. 
Am tern.—On leaving your house you cannot legally 
remove anv trees, shrubs, or roots you may have planted 
in the garden during your tenancy, but you may take 
cuttings from the plants. 

6731 —■Stopping pipes leaking.- County Down. 
Yon will probably be able to stop the leak when you get 
at It by plugging up the hole, but according to your ac¬ 
count the only way will be to take out a brick or two iu 
order to get at it. 

6732.— Wintering Sage.—./. IF.—Sage is generally 
considered hardy m favourable situations; ft not so 
with you, you might stick a few boughs round or cover 
with straw in very hard frost. 

6733 —Daturas and Brugmaneias.— What is the 
botanical difference between a Datura and Brugmansia ? 
—Connor. [The chief difference is that the fruit of one is 
spiny, and that qf the other smooth.] 

6734.— Raspberry canes.— X. Y. Z .—Cut down 
next spring to encourage young growth of canes from 
bottom, which should fruit the following year. 

6735-Light flowered Clematis.-if. Phillips.- 
Probably Lady Caroline Neville is the one you have 
noticed; it is one of the best snd finest Bummer bloomers. 

6786.—Vines.—You Bay give plenty of sir night and 
day. Should this be adopted now to h house where the 
fruit is changing colour, ripening with ut Are ?—T B. D. 
[lea.] 

. 6787 T, 1 Campanula fragllis.— East Court.— There 
is no white variety. It should be propagated by cuttings 
under a bell-glass now or in spring. 

W33* — Cratesgus pyracantha. — John. — This 
will do well in a northern aspect 


6739. —improving croquet lawn.—Edward L. 
Dig out all coarse weeds ana Grasses, and keep the lawn 
well mown and rolled. In spring sow a little One Grass 
seed. 

6740. —Removing and pruning trees.— Edward 
L.— This may be done any time after tbe leaves have 
fallen. 

6741. — D. T. S —The botanical name of the Christmas 
Rose is Ilelleborus niger. 

6742. -Hardy climbers for covering a shed. 
—County Down. - Virginian Creepers, Ivies, Coton- 
easters, Honeysuckles, Clematis®?, Jasmines, Wistaria, 

&c. 

6743. - Paint for hot-water pipes.— County Down. 
Ordinary oil paint Avoid coal tar. 

6744. —Edelweiss. —A. B. T.— We cannot say with¬ 
out seeing specimens. 

The Coral Plant.— E. V.— Several notes respecting 
this have appeared in Gardening from time to time, 
but no special description of the plant you mention. 

Names of plan ta— S. Q.—l, Fuchsia procumbens; 
2, Diplacus glutinosus; 3, Kuonymus japonlcus aureo- 

pictus; 4, Santolina incana.- W. II. W .—Species of 

Pellrea.- E. S.—L. tigrinum splendens.- Fern Leaf. 

—Blitum capitatum.- B. M.— Aspidistra lurida.- 

Silver Stork.—We cannot name from such a scrap and 
without flowers. B. M —A species of Statice, but can¬ 
not be named without more material.- Crouch.— Hemp 

(Cannabis saliva).- V. Walker .—Cannabis saliva, Vida 

lathyrddes.- T. G.— 1, Chenopodium album ; 2, Atri- 

plex littoralis.- Col. Dalgleish — Dactylis, white and 

gilden variegated sent are true to description, but 

small. They are both pretty useful varieties.- D. S.— 

Nigella sativa.- Charles Bray.— 1, Begonia Weltonen- 

sis ; 2, Artemisia incana ;3, Hibiscus syriacus; 4, Monarda 

didyma; 5, Begonia semperflorens.- Ponthir.- 1, Jus- 

ticiacarnea; 2, Polygomum Persicarla (Buckwheat); 3, 

Rudbeckia Newnianni.- James Webb .—Clethra alni- 

folia.- W. G. P.—Please send better specimens for 

naming, and attach numbers to each.- J. E. George.— 

1, Spinea nutans ; 2, Fyrethrum Parthenium fl. pl.; 3, 

Asplenium marlnum ; 4, Seolopendrium vulgare var.- 

D. A. King — Bladdf r-nut (Staphylea pinnata)- Rev. 

T. B.— Fragaria indica (with red fruits), apparently 
Aedum spathulata. The other we cannot name, as it is 

so withered.- A. L. A .—Francoa ramosa.- M. C. — 

Harpalium rigldum.- Berks — Golden Dead Nettle 

(Lamium maculatum aureum).- S. Q .~Athyrium 

Filix-fcemina cristata.- Ted —Pteria quadriaurita tri¬ 

color, Polypodium appendiculatum. 


QUERIES. 

Buies for Correspondents.— au communica¬ 
tions for insertion should be dearly and concisely written 
on one side of the paper only and addressed to the Editor. 
Letters relating to business to the Publisher. The name 
and address of the tender it required, in addition to 
any nom de plume to be used iniHe paper. Answers to 
Queries should always bear the number and title qf the 
query answered. In consequence of the large cir¬ 
culation of Gardening Illustrated, it is necessary 
to ao to Press a long time before its publication There¬ 
fore, readers will see the impossibility qf inserting their 
questions the week they are received, and they would 
greatly help us by unding them as early as possible in 
the preceding week. 

NAMING PLANTS.-Four plants, fruits, or /lowers only 
can be named at one time, and this only when good 
specimens are sent. 

6745. -Winterlng plantain rooms. -I have, above 
my dining-room, a large (unfurnished) drawing room 
with two windows each about 3} ft. by 10 ft. facing west- 
south-west into the large open square in front, having 
therefore plenty of light and sun after 11 o’clock in the 
morning. At present, in the balcony outside the draw¬ 
ing-room, I have in boxes various kinds of Pelargoniums 
and other bedding plants. Could I hope to preserve 
them in the boxes placed on stands before the windows 
through the winter if taken in at the end of October 
without more heat being given to the room than will be 
obtained from the warm dining room below f If more 
heat will be necessary, it will be best, I presume, to have 
a paraffin stove In the centre of the room (blacking the 
walls, ceiling, «fec., will not matter), which will dllfuso 
heat more certainly and economically than keeping a 
Are in the tire-place, and give off no sulphurous fumes, as 
a coal-Are does I am going to try to grow a few Hya¬ 
cinths also, and preserve a few Ferns, India-rubber, Fig, 
and Oleander, whioh I have used this summer for deco¬ 
rative purposes. Is there anything more 1 might hops to 
cultivate with success? I want to try and preserve the 
plants in the Ixixes because now having grown large and 
tall they will be bo much more showy and conspicuous 
on the balcony railings another season.—J. E. 8. 

6746. —Vines not colouring .—Lady Downes Seed¬ 
ling, planted two years ago, and now in fruit for the 
flrst time ; berries are small, green, and hard. Borne few 
which are colouring have got shrivelled up, and can be 
of no use ; Vine is often syringed with cold water ; houso 
is well situated and partially heated by back of kitchen 
Are. 1 am equally unfortunate iu another small house 
which I lately erected, without heat, but in an ex¬ 
ceptionally good aspect; here a Vine planted last winter 
(Frontignank on which one bunch was allowed to grow, 
is a failure. In this case the berries, though green, liard, 
and unripe, have bunt and are also useless. This house 
is properly drained with well m ide border. Will some 
of your readers say cause and romedy ?—J. B. 

6747. —Treatment of Magnolias.—A resident in 

the west of England has a very fine Magnolia growing 
up the front of her house, at least 15 ft. high, but this 
summer it has not blossomed. Last winter the bed in 
which it grows was covered with straw and matting to 
protect the roots from the frost. Ought it to have 
manure this winter or, as some recommend, blood? or 
how ought it to be treated? Some say it need not 
have the roots protected as last winter by matting. The 
owner would be glad of instructions.— M. 3. W. j 


6748.—Vines In greenhouse —I am having a 

f reenhouae built, size 10 ft. 6in. by 9 ft., easterly aspect. 

intended to have two Vines brought into it from the 
outside, but ray principal use for it would be to grow 
plants. I have been told it is injurious to plants to have 
a Vine. Will you please say if this is so? Of course, I 
should not expect to force the Grapes. Will you also say 
what are the most suitable kinds and the best time to 
plant ?-J. V. S. 

6749.—Pruning Arbutus and Rhododendron. 
—I have two fine old Arbutus treeB in my garden. Until 
last year they have been quite a show In the neighbour¬ 
hood, being so full of roots mingled with a profusion of 
berries. They have been much injured by the severity of 
the last two winters, and are quite bare of foliage on the 
lower branches. Would it do any good to top them? and 
if so, what time of the year should it be done ? Also, I 
should feel much obliged to be told the right time for 
cutting back Rhododendrons.—M. J. 

6750.— Treatment of Violet roots.- 1 have a 
quantity of Violet roots. They had run in large beds and 
matted, so this year I divided them, and each has made 
a good sized plant as far as foliage is concerned. What 
should I do to them to have plenty of flowers in the 
spring ?—Dora. 

6751.—Cucumbers failing.— Can anyone Infonn 
me why my Cucumbers have failed ? I reared them from 
seed, and they became fine healthy plants, with the 
vine 4 ft. or b it. in length, and showing plenty of fruit. 
When the fruit was about U in. long, the plants began 
to wither from the tip, and gradually died. They are 
Long Ridge Cucumbers.—W. 

5752.— Fuchsias and Begonias.—I had rooted 
cuttings of Fuchsias and tuberous-rooted Begonias in the 
spring, and sunk them in pots in the ground. When frost 
comes and they are takeu up, may the pots be laid on a 
shelf in a cellar that is tolerably dry and lighted by a 
grating, and kept without water until they begin to 
shoot? 1 wish to plant them in the garden next spring, 
and have no convenient house room to winter them in. 
-D. R. S. 

5753 — Trees on the sea-shore.—I am anxious 
to plant a uumber of Fir trees in sandy soil near the 
sea-side, and have heard of a quantity giown aud doing 
well on the sea-coast in France. I for the present forget 
the name of the place. Would any readers kindly give 
me the names of the Firs that grow well on sandy soil, 
with any other information likely to ba useful ?— 
Normand. 

6754.— Jessamine bare at the bottom.— I have 
a Jessamine reaching half-way up the front of the house. 
The top of the plant is very thick with foliage, and bears 
a few flowers, but near the ground the foliage is very 
Bcanty. There is a hard gravelled walk running close to 
it, which is kept rolled. Can anyone inform me how to 
increase its flowering ? and also make the leaves grow 
more freely at the bottom?—ST. Johns. 

6755.— Grapes cracking.— I have in a greenhouse 
Sweetwater, mack Hamburgh, and Froatignan (golden, 
I believe) Grapes. The Frontignans are cracking, which 
has not occurred in any previous year. The Vines are 
planted in the house, and a little heat used during the 
winter to keep out frost. The Vines are bearing a great 
crop. What is the cause of the cracking?—A mateur. 

5756 - Llsianthus Russellianus.—Will some one 
of the readers of Gardening tell me what soli Is best for 
Lisianthus Russellianus ? I have tried it in peat, loam, 
and both mixed, yet it has not made four or five pairs 
of small leaves. I have grown them both in stove and 
greenhouse temperature.— Trent. 

5757.—Hollyhocks.—I have some Hollyhock seed¬ 
lings 1 in. high. Is there any way possible of inducing 
them to flower by the end of July next year for show ? If 
so, in what way had I better proceed with them ? I have 
no means beyond a frame which they now occupy.— 
Jos. Weston. 

6758.— Keeping Apples.— Would Borne one who has 
experience in such matters kindly inform me the best 
manner to keep a large stock of Apples through the 
winter? I have no proper Apple-room with shelves, 
aud the Apples I kept last year in an attic, laid out on 
newspapers, became so shrivelled, they were useless.— 
Walsh am. 

5759.— Treatment of Cloves.— I have some very 
good Cloves. They have flowered well this year, but I 
have not layered them, as I wanted them to make largo 
plants, such as are seen in old-fashioned gardens. Do 
they require cutting back in any way beyond removing 
the flower-stems ?—Dora. 

5760 -Fruit of Service tree —Can you or any of 
your readers tell me what use the fruit of the Service 
tree (Pyrus tonninalis) can be applied? Is it good for 
preserving? or should it be treated like a Melon ?—A 
Subscriber. 

6761.— Heavy Cabbages— Can anv one inform me 
the highest weight to which a Cabbage has been grow n 
in England ? I am informed they have been grown to ISO 
lbs., but consider this scarcely credible. I am also in¬ 
formed that the first prize at the Inst Birmingham show, 
a Drumhead Cabbage, weighed 160 lbs. Can anyone verify 
this?— John Turner. 

6762.— Manure for Daphnes.—I will thank any¬ 
one to tell me what kind of manure, or if any, is good fur 
greenhouse Daphnes.— M. C. 

5763.— Allamanda — I should le glad if someone 
will inform me whether Allamanda Hendersoni and 
A. Wardleiana are one variety only, or are they distinct 
sorts? If so. which Is the best for flowering? Also, 
which Bougainvillea is frteist to flower, glabra or splen¬ 
dens?- C. B. Trent. 

6764.—Begonias, Palms, and Ferna—Will some 
reader give me information respecting the habits and 
culture of Begonia Weltonensls, Latanis borbonlca, and 
Adiantura farleyeuse ?— Tei». 

5765.—Sunflowera—What steps should be taken 
for preserving the seeds of Sunflowers? And do tde 
plants come true from seed in respect of height and of 
the colour of the dark centre of the flower ?-1. A. 
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6766.—Mealy bug on Passion Flowera.-l have 
a Passiflora cuirulea Infested with mealy bug, which has 
eaten through the joints, causing the upper part to fall, 
and preventing it flowering. Can anyone give me a 
remedy ?—T£i>. 

5767 . —Tuberoses. —What is the proper treatment of 
Tuberoses when they have done flowering f—D ora. 

5708 .—Wallflowers. — Should Wallflowers be cut 
down at this time, not at all, or when ?—Dora. 

6760. - Hederoma tulipifera. — When ought I 
to repot an Hederoma tulipifera ? and in what soil ? It 
is now in an 8-in. pot,—C. B. Trent. 

677C.—When is the proper time to repot Dracophyl- 
lum gracile T—'Trent. 

6771. —Perns.—I should be glad to know the proper 
method of propagating Ferns by spores, how and when 
to gather, and the best manner of sowing and rearing 
young plants.—W. G. P. 

6772 . —Nsegellas.--What treatment do these require 
to flower in winter? —H. T. W. 

6773. —Tydseas in winter.—When should these 
be potted to flower in winter ?—H. T. W. 

6774. —Wire worms in pot plants.— Can anyone 
suggest anything to destroy wireworms without remov¬ 
ing the soil from small pots ?—Ted. 

6775. —Sbow Dahlias.—Would any one kindly give 
the names of twelve good show Dahlias, different 
colours ?—Scottie. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 

BLACKBERRIES. 

In country places Blackberries are gathered by the 
bushel for preserving, making pies, &o., and a very 
wholesome fruit it is. There is in cultivation a Black¬ 
berry known as the Parsley leaved Bramble (Rubus 
laoiuatns), which, if trained to a wall or pillar, yields 
enormous crops of fruit as large as the finest Rasp¬ 
berries. Where plenty of space exists this Blackberry 
should by all means be grown for the sake of its 
autumn crop of wholesome fruit, which in even the 
worst seasons is almost a certainty. It is jet black in 
colour when fully ripe, and has an agreeable flavour. 
It grows freely and fruits abundantly, and apart 
from its fruit it is a good ornamental plant. It is 
attractive in leaf, still more so when in flower, and 
additionally so when in fruit. 

Blackberry preserve.—There is no preparation 
of fruit so wholesome, so cheap, and so much ad¬ 
mired as this homely conserve. The frnit should be 
clean picked in dry weather, and to every pound of 
berries put $ lb. of coarse brown sugar; boil the 
whole together for three-quarters of an hour or one 
hour, stirring it well the whole time. Put it in pots 
like any other preserve, and it will be found most 
useful in families, and makes excellent puddings. 

Blackberry jam—Gather the fruit early in the 
season—the first that ripens is much superior in size 
and flavour, and should rain fall at ripening time, 
the frpit (always rather flat) is spoiled. Part Sloes, 
rough Damsons, or sour Apples improve this jam. 
If you have neither of these allow the juice of a 
Lemon to every 3 lbs. of fruit. Crush the fruit and 
boil half an hour; strain through a colanderj boil 
again with the Lemon juice and l lb. sugar to 1 lb. 
fruit (weighed before boiling), one hour or more, 
rather fa*t, as this jam is liable to be too soft. 

Blackberry and Apple pudding.—Take 4 oz. 
of beef suet chopped very fine, put this into a basin, 
and rub thoroughly into it 6 oz. of flower and a tea¬ 
spoonful of salt; then make a hole in the centre, 
and with the yoke of an egg well beaten and dilated 
with water, mix into a soft dough. Sprinkle the 
paste board with flour, and roll the dough out to 
about a qaarter an inch thick. Butter a pudding 
basin, and line it with the paste, cutting it round 
about half an inch beyond the rim of the basin. Fill 
the basin up with Blackberries, Apples peeled, 
cored, and cut into small pieces, and moist sugar 
alternately, sprinkle it throughout with the grated 
rind of a Lemon. Pour about half-a-teacupful 
of water into it, and cover the top with paste, 
pressing down the edges together all round to close 
it well. Tie over with a cloth, and boil it for one 
hour and a half, taking care that the water is boiling 
when the pudding is pnt in, and continues to do so 
to the end. Turn out of basin and serve. 

Blackberry wine.—The following is an Ameri¬ 
can recipe for making Blackberry wine. Crash the 
berries with a wooden pestle in a wooden tub or 
bncket; draw off all the juice, and add to it an 
equal quantity of water and two pounds of refined 
sugar for each gallon of the mixture. Keep in jars 
till fermentation is complete, and then bottle and 
cork it up. A second fermentation will take place in 
the ensuing spring, during which another pound of 
sugar should be added to each gallon. The wine 
thus prepared will keep well and improve with age. 


Siberian Crab jelly.—Take off the stalks, weigh 
and wash the fruity then to each 1£ lb. add one pint 
of water, and boil gently until the frnit is broken, 
but do not allow it to fall to a pulp; pour the 


whole into a jelly-bag to filter the juice, then weigh 
it and boil it quiokly for fifteen minutes, take it 
from the the, and Btir in it until it dissolves, three- 
quarters of a pound of fine sugar to one pound of 
the juice, boil from fifteen to twenty minutes, and 
pour into moulds.— Nellie. 

Recipes wanted for cooking Scorzonera, Salsafy, 
Kohl Rabi Oyster plant, Endive, and Angelica. 


POULTRY. 


Soft food.—Nearly all authorities are agreed 
that the first feed in the morning should consist of 
Borne meal or a blend of different meals, mixed up 
with liquid into a stiff, fragile mass. Avoid giving 
it to the birds in a wet, sloppy state; they have a 
great distaste for such. Neither should it be too 
dry or “ branny,” but should be so that when a ball 
of the mixture is thrown on the ground it will 
break into fragments. This can only be effected by 
thorough mixing, which means time and labour- 
The best utensils are a small galvanised pail and a 
garden trowel with a good long handle, which keeps 
the hand clean. In the run should be an open dish 
or vessel of some kind, into which the daily portion 
should be placed, and if a large run, a number of 
such dishes must be provided, say one to every Bix 
birds; this enables each bird to obtain its sh ire and 
prevents all crowding and fighting. Spratt’s Food is 
a valuable addition to the morning meal. It is 
best prepared overnight by mixing equal parts 
meal and water, and in the morning working into 
it as much Barley, Oat, or Maize meal as will make 
it into a fragile mass, as described above. The kind 
of meal may be varied from time to time, as fowls, 
like human beings, are fond of a change. By 
soaking the Spratt’s meal through the night, it be¬ 
comes thoroughly saturated with the liquid, and is 
readily worked up with other meals wifcLout the 
addition of further liquid. In cold or wet weather, 
a seasoning of pepper or spice condiment should 
be added ; it enables the birds to resist the exposure 
and gives them stamina to withstand disease, which 
is always hovering around in wet, cold weather. 
Water, of course, forms the chief agent in wetting 
the mixture, but the addition of a little good ale 
or beer, or pot liquor from the kitchen, is not to be 
despised. 

Sheila of eggs.— J. H. M .—I have drawn when 
dead several fowls when in a full laying state, and 
have at all times found the egg iu a perfect state. 
The shell is formed 4S hours before it is produoed. 
—J. H. Petworth. 

Poultry fattening.—Will some one who has had 
experience tell me the best food for patting on 
plenty of flesh to young fowls for killing P Not to 
make the rich yellow fat whioh, as a rule, is uneat¬ 
able, bnt to make rich and prime flesh ?—H. J. G. 

Remedy for pip.—The complaint my ohiokens 
suffer from, and whioh is known as pip here, is a 
horny substance under the tongue; it prevents the 
birds from picking up their food, and unless removed 
they shortly die, and several have died since I first 
asked if any reader of Gardening could furnisa me 
with a cure or remedy. In Cassell’s “ Poultry Book ” 
it is called the pip, but they give no remedy. A 
reply in next issue will oblige.— Jack. 

Malt dust for fowls.—I should like to know 
where malt or malt dust for poultry is sold. Our 
grocer has tried at different flour and grain merchants 
and brewers, bnt they none of them keep it. Where 
can I procure some ?—C. P. 

Treatment of Mlnorcas.—I should very much 
like to know the best treatment for Minorcis. What 
kind of soil, quantity of water, &o., they require, 
also the way to prune them, and when.—S. T. 

Sulphuric acid and fowls.—Would it be safe 
to use sulphuric acid for killing Dandelions on a 
lawn about which fowls are allowed to roam P— 
G. P. 


BE IS. 

Bees for profit —" A Subscriber,” although not 
perhaps getting so muoh profit as he expected, has 
by his own showing had cent, per cent, per annum 
for his outlay, viz., one swarm each year and a little 
honey from one original swarm. As to the spiteful 
character of his bees, if he examines them as they 
fly he will no doubt see that some are black bees ana 
some marked with yellow bands, which will show 
him that they are hybrids, that is, the young queen 
at some time after swarming has mated with a 
drone of Ligurian race, if she is black, or vice versa. 
Probably also he and his men, if a bee comes near 
them, try to fight it, acting like animated wind¬ 
mills, which is the way to provoke an attack, and 
once aronsed, the bees will sometimes search about 
for the cause, and may attack inoffensive parties. 
When once a sting has been used the scent of it 


excites other bees like a signal for battle. As he is 
afraid to touch his bees you are at liberty to com¬ 
municate my address to him, aud shall be pleased 
to attend to them for him if not too far from me. 

F. Lyon, member British Bee-keepers’ Association. 

Treatment of bees.—“ Inquirer ” would like to 
know whether “ Apiary ” means that by sapering 
his bees he avoids having to fumigate them; if so, 
how does he extract the honey P and when does ho 
put on a super ? and does he put note than one on 
a hive ? ana would like to know whether he recom¬ 
mends a Btraw hive. 

Prolific stock.—Having been a bee-keeper for 
many years, I beg to forward my report of the most 
prolific season I have known. Last year I lo3t all 
my four stocks, and ray neighbours having had the 
same bad luck, I had to send to a distance for a 
fresh stock. Daring the very severe weather in 
January our gardener put the hive into his potting- 
house for some weeks to keep them dry. Towards 
the end of April the bees twice swarmed out from 
the hive, and went back again, waiting for a queen, 
I suppose, but on May 9 they came oat again, and 
then a very fine swarm was secured. On May 13 
there was a cast; June 7, the swarm gave me a 
virgin swarm, and on June 18 a cast, and then 
finally, July 15, came forth another swarm, or else 
a cast. I have, therefore, now six hives of bees, and 
have also had three cups of beautiful homy-comb. 
from the parent stock and the two first swarms.—A 
Constant Subscriber. 


RABBITS. 

Food for young rabbits.—"A. F.” decs not 
say if he lives in the country, but if so (almost any 
schoolboy knows what Lamb’s tongue is), let him 
get some of this and give to his young rabbit3 lb at 
not wet), and a little middlings, jast scalded enough 
to make up in a stiff ball twice a day. Take them 
away from the mother when six weeks old.— 
Matt. 

Rabbit manure— Will any reader of Gar- 
denino inform me whether the above manure is 
valuable or injurious for gardens P It valuable, ho.v 
it should be applied ? as 1 keep a quantity of rabbits, 
and if they get neglected to be cleaned out on a 
certain day (say every three days), their manure 
breeds a small white maggot about 1 in. long, and 
I find them in swarms. 1 should like to kno v it 
they are deposited in the garden; do they die 
or breed more ? They are a similar maggot 
to that which has attacked Onion beds, from 
which I have lost a good bed, but my neighbours 
have also lost their Onions who have nut used 
rabbit manure, and others about the country which 
I have heard about A little information on the 
above subject will be esteemed a favour.—F. J. W. 

Rabbit skins. — Will some one kindly tell *010 
how to tan rabbit skiuB that the fur may not come 
off nor make the skins hard P— Reader. 


BIRDS. 


Budgerigars.—“ A Bird-fancier’’ would bo glad 
to know from an experienced person a description 
of the budgerigar. If it is hard to be kept, what is 
the most suitable food, and taken altogether, is it as 
hardy a bird as the ordinary canary, aud would it 
associate and live amicably in an aviary with 
ordinary small birds. The aviary in question is si¬ 
tuated in an unheated greenhouse. “Enquirer’* 
would be glad to know if any of the foreign birds 
usually sold by traders are hardy.—W. H. B. 

African parrots —I have a young African par¬ 
rot very wild, and screams incessantly when anyone 
goeB near it. What is the best method of training it 
and teaching it to talk ?—S. G. 

Australian cockatoo.—I have an Australian 
co ckat oo which has been confined in an ordinary 
parrot’s cage about five years. If I put him on a 
oockatoo stand with a chain attached to its leg will 
it irritate him or affect him in any way after so long 
a confinement ?—B. L. Y. 

Bullfinch losing its song.—I have a bullfinch 
that used to pipe beautifully, but has lately lost his 
voice—I am afraid through his having been in a 
draught some time during this very hot summer. 
He is in perfect health otherwise and attempts to 
sing. What can I do that he may recover his voice ? 
—Esperanza. 


Cbe Wild Garden : Or our Groves and Gardes.* 
xU beautiful by the Naturalisation of Hardy Kxot.c 
xnts: being one way onwards from the Dark Ayes of 
ower Gardening, with suggestionsJor the Regent >aUon 
the Bare Borders qf the London Parks. By W. 
binson. With ninety illustrations, by Alfred Parson?, 
naved by Huyot, Pannemaker, H. Hyde, and Lacour. 
k Garden Office, and through all Booksellers. Price 
i.6d. 
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MY TOWN GARDEN. 

As all agree in having flowers, but differ most 
widely as to the extent to which their culture 
ought to be carried, I propose to limit my ob¬ 
servations, as regards what 1 have to say re¬ 
specting my little garden, to hardy border 
plants, believing that my remarks may be of 
use to many who are in possession of but a 
limited extent of ground, or who can afford 
from their professional pursuits but a limited 
portion of time for the practice of what must 
be regarded as the most healthy employment 
and most delightful recreation in which anyone 
can be engaged. To none, however, save the 
idle, the curious in botany, or the apprenticed 
who must know their calling, can the enormous 
lists of plants and flowers—grassy and fibrous, 
bulbous and tuberous, annual, biennial, and 
perennial, hardy, semi-hardy, and tender, indi¬ 
genous and exotic—without, in most cases, a 
word on culture—be otherwise than confusing. 
To reduce this apparent chaos into something 
like reasonable bounds, adapted to the require¬ 
ments of many who live in the suburbs of large 
towns, 1 shall only name and describe those 
hardy plants to which 1 have myself taken a 
liking, on account of their beauty and easy cul¬ 
ture, out of all I have tried during a period 
of more than thirty years. 

As my garden was planned and laid out in 
1843, and approved by good horticulturists, it 
may be useful to some if I describe its form be¬ 
fore going into the details of the flowers that 
are planted in it. The house itself is a detached 
villa containing ten rooms, with the windows 
of the drawing-room opening into the garden 
through a small conservatory, the aspect being 
south-west. The garden is entered at the middle 
by going down two stone steps, on the right and 
left of which is a light iron railing, along the 
edge of a pavemented portion extending to the 
walls on both sides. The piece of ground set 
apart as the flower garden is 36 ft. wide by 
130 ft. in length. This is entered by a straight 
concrete walk 6 ft. wide, which, at the dis¬ 
tance of 22 ft., comes to a fountain or small 
fish pond, 9 ft. in diameter, in which the 
Nymphaea alba, or White Water Lily, has 
bloomed luxuriantly for nearly thirty years. I had 
other aquatics, but the White Lily bloomed so 
beautifully, and for so long a time every season, 
that I allowed it to appropriate the whole of 
the water to itself. The centre walk here opens 
out into two parts, 4 ft. wide, and passes round 
the pond, meeting again at tho other side ; pass¬ 
ing on straight, with the 6-ft. width, for 24 ft. 
further, it comes to a small rockwork or nidus, 
about 3 ft. high and 10 ft. in diameter, on which 

g row some fifty or sixty alpine plants. I should 
ere state that from the commencement of the 
walk, along the railings and the boundary walls, 
until we pass the pond, there is a 4-ft. border, 
and between the borders and the walk, on 
each side, there are plots of Grass 11 ft. wide 
and upwards of 30 ft. in length. After passing 
the pond, on each side of the walk, there are 
two very fine Araucarias 23 ft. high. At the 
rockwork, the 6-ft. walk again divides into 
two, 5 ft. wide, going round and then straight 
on, with the 6-ft. width, for 23 ft. more, when 
it reaches a round bed, 9 ft. in diameter, with 
a sun-dial in the centre. On both sides of the 
walk from the pond, round the rockwork, and 
on to the sun-dial, there is a limited but choice 
collection of dwarf Hybrid Perpetual Roses on 
Manetti stocks ; and behind them clumps of 
Lilies are planted alternately, that is, quincunx 
fashion, a clump of Lilies being planted behind 
each of the spaces left between the Roses. 
Behind the Lilies there is a good collection of 
evergreens, forming a shrubbery, the tallest 
being placed next the wall. The planting of the 
Bun-dial bed has been done in accordance with 
the instructions given in Robinson’s “ Hardy 
Flowers ” (p. 12). Round the dial pillar is 
planted a circle of Tritoma grandis ; around 
that a ring of the white Anemone Honorine 
Jobert and Rudbeckia Newmanni, mixed plant 
for plant; and outside of that again is a oircle 
of the herbaceous Sedum speotabile (sold and 


known as S. Fabaria). The walk having rounded 
the dial-bed goes on 27 ft. further, when it 
reaches a summer-house, on both sides of which 
there are raised mounds, containing a good col¬ 
lection of hardy Ferns, shaded by four Lime 
trees, which I keep within bounds by careful 
pruning. Next the walls, between the shrub¬ 
beries and the Ferns, there is another 4-ft. 
border, and between them and the walk in the 
centre are two more plots of Grass 11 ft. wide, 
and about 35 ft. in length. 

Let us now advert to the borders I have 
mentioned, which, in their turnings and wind¬ 
ings, extend a length of upwards of 300 ft., 
and includes hundreds of hardy plants, which 
I shall now more particularly describe. 


Larkspurs. —These constitute an invaluable 
class, varying in height from 2 ft. to 5 ft., with 
colours composed of every shade of blue, from 
azure to deep indigo, and almost black. At pre¬ 
sent we have in our garden Delphinium Wheel- 
eri, bright Prussian blue, with a black eye; 
Prince of Wales, azure blue, with white centre, 
very effective ; Hendersoni, pale clear blue, with 
a white eye; Nahamah, violet blue, very large 
flower ; Beauty of Peronne, peach, shaded with 
blue ; Triomphe de Pontoise, pale blue ; Barlowi, 
deep blue ; bicolor grandiflorum, brilliant blue, 
with a white eye; Belle Alliance, porcelain 
blue ; Madame Jacotot, very fine, clear pale sky 
blue; Beauty, bright Gentian blue, with a white 
eye ; Hermann Stenger, white eye, inner petals 
violet and pink, corolla bright blue ; Formosum, 
brilliant Prussian blue, tinged with purple, eye 
white; Belladonna, sky blue, with a white eye; 
Madame Rougier, brilliant blue, with white 
centre ; Alopecurioides, deep blue, and one of 
the finest. As regards their culture very little 
need be said, as they are a very accommodating 
classof plants. They will succeed in any ordinary 
garden soil, but they are improved by being 
liberally manured, giving them plenty of water 
during all stages of their growth. They are 
easily increased by dividing the roots late in 
autumn or early m spring ; and if lifted and 
transplanted every two or three years they will 
grow more vigorously and keep longer in a 
healthy state than they otherwise would do. 
Their style of growth is bold and striking, and 
if a little care be taken to move the flower-stems 
as soon as they have bloomed, they may be kept 
in flower for a very long time. 


Phloxes (decussata, or late-flowering sec¬ 
tion).—These form another equally valuable 
class, concerning the merits of which too much 
cannot be said. We have some in our garden 
now in full bloom. They form magnificent pyra¬ 
midal bushes, from 18 in. to 3 ft. in height, the 
colours varying from pure white to all shades 
of crimson, red, and purple. Their culture does 
not differ from that recommended for Larkspurs. 
Our favourites at present are : Venus, silvery 
white with bright purple eye ; Liervalli, dark 
rose, striped with white ; Countess of Breadal- 
bane (now in bloom), brilliant crimson lake ; 
Flora McNab, a delicate rose-pink, with a bril¬ 
liant magenta eye ; Madame Delamere, salmon- 
crimson ; Docteur la Croix, bright crimson, 
with a deep coloured centre ; Jules Roussel, 
French white, with a purple eye; Edmond 
About, rosy self; Madame Nouvelet, rosy lake, 
with a deep crimson eye; Lothair, scarlet 
lake, shaded with purplish violet; amabilis, 
rosy Balmon, with a purple eye ; La Candeur, 
pure white, with a large cerise eye ; Madame 
Verschaffelt (now in bloom), bright salmon; 
Madame Fontaine, salmon-pink ; Mrs. Grundy, 
puee and white, with a fine eye ; Foment, 
white with a purple centre, shaded with deep 
blue on the edge; Queen of Whites, pure white, 
very fine truss ; Anais Forel, white, suffused 
with purple ; Giant des Batailles, salmon- 
orange; Monsieur Guldenstuck, rose-violet, with 
purple-scarlet centre; Madame Crouse, brilliant 
self, as large as a florin ; Captain Speke, light 
pink; Mrs. Laing, delicate rosy lilac, profuse 
bloomer; Le Lion, crimson lake, with a large 
brilliant crimson eye, and corolla tipped with 
same colour; Souvenir de Mons. Berryer, crim¬ 
son, with a purple centre; Edith, white, with 


a crimson eye; Madame Domage, white, with 
I large carmine blotch in centre ; Brilliant, rich 
vermilion, with a carmine eye ; Gladstone, rosy 
lake, truss very large and attractive. 

Pyrethruma (Double-flowered). — These 
constitute a very showy and distinct olass of 
herbaceous plants, well deserving of culture 
in every garden. They are neat and compact 
in habit, and produce their large and beauti¬ 
fully formed Aster and Chrysanthemum-like 
flowers, varying in colour from pure white to 
brilliant crimson, in profusion from early in May 
to late in October. They are thoroughly hardy, 
and are unsurpassed for mixing in the shrub¬ 
bery, or for the middle or background of 
borders. Their cultivation is somewhat similar 
to that recommended for the last two classes, 
but in dry weather they require a more than 
ordinary supply of water. Under a burning 
sun they flag very much, but a quart of water 
poured over the roots will make them spring 
up again almost instantaneously. The varieties 
which we have at present are. the following, 
viz., Boule de Neige, white, slightly tinted 
with rose; Carneum plenum, blush white; 
floribundum plenum rosy-pink ; Galathee, light 
rose; Gloire de Stalle, nch glowing purple- 
carmine ; Hermann Stenger, rosy lilac ; im* 
bricatum plenum, rich purplish carmine, tip¬ 
ped with white ; Modele, bright rosy crimson; 
multifiorum, rosy crimson, with an orange centre ; 
Nemesis, lilac-carmine; niveum plenum, pure 
white; Prince Teck, brilliant crimson, with an 
orange centre ; Progress, rich crimson, with an 
orange brown centre; Rev. J. Dix, rosy car¬ 
mine ; album, rosy purple, with a white centre ; 
Roseum perfectum, outer petals pale red, centre 
delicate rose spotted with white; Rubrum 
plenum, outer petals rosy purple, oentre deep 
rose; Solfaterre, sulphur, with golden-yellow 
oentre ; Titiens, delicate rosy pink, with orange- 
yellow Anemone-formed centre. 

Ohryuanthemums.—Of these I have a 
dwarf variety with white flowers, changing to 
lilac, 3 in. in diameter, and very double. C. 
Precocite, a kind with golden-yellow flowers, 
very double, and of medium size ; C. Scarlet 
Gem, a sort with bright crimson flowers, very 
double, and also of medium size; C. Delphine 
Caboche, with purplish rose flowers, and very 
double; and C. Illustration, with light pink 
flowers, and of medium size. The flowers of 
these varieties are borne in great profusion, and 
keep the garden bright and cheerful from June 
to December; they grow about IS in. in height, 
and, being neat and compact in habit, are 
desirable and effective in the mixed border. 

Tall Lobelias constitute a very showy 
olass of plants, almost sub-aquatic, and there¬ 
fore require to be kept moist, especially in dry 
weather. They grow from 2 ft. to 3 ft. in 
height, and succeed very well in the open 
border; but, as they are somewhat tender, 
they require care during the winter. I get on 
very well, however, with the following two 
varieties, namely, L. Boule de Feu, a kind with 
deep, rich scarlet flowers, of good substance ; 
and L. Dazzle, which has a splendid spike of 
rich crimson blossoms, the foliage and stem 
being blood-colour, and very handsome. In the 
autumn I throw two or three spadefuls of ashes 
over their roots, and in spring lift the clumps 
bodily up and divide them, putting them singly 
into small pots ; I then take them indoors for a 
month or so until the frosty nights have gone. 

Dianthus hybridus is a small, but desir¬ 
able class of Pinks, amongst which the best are 
Highclere, scarlet-crimson, and very double ; 
Lucy Ireland, large, rich crimson, and fine in 
form ; Marie Pare, pure white, and fine in form ; 
Multifiorus, a scarlet kind, free flowering and 
vigorous ; Quetieri, dark crimson, and fine in 
form; Rosette, pink, a fine distinct flower; 
Striatiflorns, a very striking striped variety ; 
and Superbus, dark crimson, large and fine. 
These are perpetual-flowering varieties, blooming 
freely from early summer until December, and 
harmonise well with other plants in the front of 
tho mixed border. Some are beautiful^ wonted, 
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and useful for cutting. They do very well in ] 
ordinary garden soil, with a slight mulching or 
sprinkling of fine rotted manure placed over 
tncir roots. 


Campanulas, or Bell-flowers, are useful el 
plants, and easily cultivated in ordinary garden * 
soil. The kinds which we grow are, C.carpatica, ai 
bright blue, 9 in. high, one of the showiest; of « 
this there is a beautiful pure white variety. C. y 
glomerata, deep purple or violet, 2 ft. high, and 
0. glomerata alba pure white ; C. grandiflora 
deep blue, and C. grandiflora alba, white, both 
handsome autumn-flowering plants that grow 
about 1£ ft. high, and that have flowers from 
2 in. to 3 in. across. C. Van Houttei has dark 
blue flowers, upwards of 2 in. in length, on stems 
about 2 ft. in height. C. persicifolia is blue, and 
very handsome, and C. persicifolia alba, white; 
of these thero are also double varieties ; height 
from 2 ft. to 3 ft. C. rotundifolia (the Scottish 
Bluebell) is 1 ft. in height. C. turbinata is a 
beautiful dwarf, rigidly-tufted plant, which pro¬ 
duces large, open bell-shaped flowers of a dark 
purple colour ; C. turbinata hybrida, a beautiful 
variety of the last-named, is more vigorous in 
growth, and flowers more profusely. 

Antirrhinums.— Of these there are many 
named varieties ; but without resorting to cut¬ 
tings, their distinguishing characteristics cannot 
be maintained. As thousands of ee°dlings spring 
up every season from self-sown seed, I pick a . 
number of them up, and plant them out in a j 
nursery bed, and, as soon as they show for , 
flower, I select those that are not desirable, 
and throw them away. While thus grown, the 
flowers will be various, and while some are 
bad, it is equally certain that many will be 
good. 

Wallflowers. —As regards these their cheer¬ 
ful appearance and delightful odour make them 
favourites with every one. They have been cher¬ 
ished plants for centuries, and will, no doubt, ever 
remain favourites with all lovers of sweet-scented 
flowers. As they sow themselves, and spread in 
all directions, they may be propagated in the 
same manner as Antirrhinums, and every spare 
corner may be planted with them at compara¬ 
tively no expense. 

Anemone japonica. —Of this fine stately 
plant 2 ft. or 3 ft. in height, with rose-coloured 
flowers and its wdiite variety, A. Honorine 
Jobert, too much can hardly be said. The 
latter resembles A. japonica in habit, but is 
more vigorous and has large, pure white flowers, 
which are produced in great abundance until 
quite late in the autumn. Both kinds are easily 
propagated by division of the roots, and both 
should be cultivated in quantity where large 
supplies of cut flowers are required late in 
autumn or early in winter. 

Ranunculus aconitifolius fl.-pi. (Fair 
Maids of France or Bachelor’s Buttons) is an 
old and well-known border plant, and one which 
enjoys a liberal share of the patronage of 
amateurs throughout the country, but it is not 
often Been in gardens of large extent. It grows 
about 18 in. high, and bears a profusion of 
beautiful pure white double flowers. Ranunculus 
acris fl.-pl. (Yellow Batchelor’s Buttons) grows 
about 18 in. high, and bears panicles of bright 
yellow flowers, which are very double. It is a 
free and continuous-blooming plant. Both these 
Ranunculuses are worthy of a place among the 
most select mixed border plants. They may be 
propagated by division of the roots in autumn, 
winter, or spring. 

Globe-flower (Trollius europreus) is a 
handsome border plant, which grows about 2 ft. 
high, and bears large, lemon-coloured, very 
globular flowers. It is propagated by division, 
and is a plant which likes good, rich, loamy 
soil. 

Double White Rocket (Hesperia matro- 
nalis albo-plena) is one of the most beautiful of 
herbaceous pianta. It has white flowers, similar 
to those of a fine double Stock, and very fra¬ 
m-ant, and they are borne on large, branching 
spikes in great profusion. If allowed to remain 
permanently in the ground without transplant¬ 
ing they will certainly die, but by transplanting 
and parting the roots, say every second year, 
they will last long without any renovation from 
cuttings. The soil in which they attain their 
greatest luxuriance and beauty is a rich, deep 
loam, well drained. L. E. X. 

(To be continued.) 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

Sand Verbenas (Abronias).—These arc 
dwarf, trailing, Californian plants, bearing 
showy blossoms in dense Verbena-like clusters. 
Four kinds are known in gardens, viz., A. aren- 
aria, known also as A. latifolia, a perennial hav¬ 
ing trailing stems and dense clusters of lemon- 
yellow flowers, with a honey-like fragrance ; A. 
umbellata (which we now figure), an annual 




Abronia umbellata. 


also with succulent trailing stems and dense 
terminal clusters of rosy-purple and slightly fra¬ 
grant flowers ; A. fragrans, a perennial more or 
less erect in growth, forming large branching 
tufts from 1J ft. to 2 ft. in height, and produc¬ 
ing pure white flow-era which expand late in the 
afteraooD, and then emit a delicate Vanilla-like 
perfume. A. arenaria and A. umbellata succeed 
best in rather poor, light, and dry soil ; in richer 
and moiater ground they are apt to grow weedy, 
and the flowers become less conspicuous. The 
position best suited to them is one fully ex- 
posed—either an open, flat, but well-drained 
border or rockwork. A. fragrans succeeds best 
in friable or light soil, but being of larger and 
taller growth than the others, should not be 
grown on a rockery, but in a well-drained bor¬ 
der. The propagation of all the species can only 
be effected by means of seed, which in favour¬ 
able seasons may be obtained from A. arenaria 
and A. umbellata, but as A. fragrans does not 
ripen seed in this country, imported seeds of it 
must be procured. The roots of A. arenaria are 
very long and fleshy, penetrating deeply into 
the soil, and aro said to be employed as food 
by some of the Indian tribes. The seeds both of 
this species and of A. fragrans frequently remain 
dormant some time before vegetating ; those of 
A. umbellata germinate more readily. 

Noble Yarrow (Achillea Filipendula).— 
This is a tall-growing, vigorous, herbaceous plant, 
somewhat woody in the character of its lower 
growth. Its flowering corymbs are flat, bright 
yellow in colour, and elevated on stout stems 
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Wood Sorrels (Oxalises). — A lovely 
autumnal flow-er, far too rare in gardens, is the 
large and bright rose Wood borrel (Oxalis 
Bowiei), a plant which in leaf and in flower 
is most distinct and showy. It seems to re¬ 
quire light soil, and is happy at the foot of 
south walls and in borders, in front of hot 
houses, and the like. This plant reminds me 
of the numbers of its many pretty relations. 
Not only are well-known kinds like the one 
mentioned neglected, but there are many spe¬ 
cies of great beauty offering a rich reward to 
any amateur w'ho will grow them, some of 
them being of proved hardiness, and many 
more likely to be so. If one could influence 
amateurs with means and leisure it would be 
to encourage them to take up specialities of 
this kind instead of all following in the same 
groove. 

A pretty everlasting (Acrolinnm ro- 
seum).—This is a very pretty half-hardy annual 
from Western Australia. It grows over 1 ft. high 
and bears pretty roRy pink flowers, which, owing 
to their chaffiness, are used as “everlasting 
flowers. Seeds should We sown in frames in March, 
and the seedlings planted at the end of April or 
early in May in a warm border, or the seeds 
may be sown in the open ground at the end of 
April in fine rich soil. If the flowers are desired 
for preservation as everlastings it will be well 
to gather them when fresh and young, some 






Noble Yarrow (Achillea Filipendula). 

at a height of 3 ft. to 4 ft. ; they retain their 
beauty and freshness for at least two months. 
This is admirably adapted for a shrubbery border, 
where its brilliant yellow flowers and its erect 
habit of growth show to wonderful advantage 
amongst the evergreen foliage. It is a native 
of the shores of the Caspian Sea, and is one 
of the finest of perennial plants. It is very easily 
increased by division, and is worthy of good 
| culture and a good position. It would go well 
| with groups of the nobler hardy plants. 
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Acroliuum roscum. 

scarcely out of the bud state. It does best in * 
warm, sunny border, in good open and well en¬ 
riched soil. This annual might be used in mixed 
flower beds with advantage. It is also very 
pretty when grown in pots for the window or 
greenhouse. 

LILIES AND THEIR CULTURE. 

Though so much has been written lately about 
the successful culture of Lilies, more particu¬ 
larly such species as have been considered 
tender, I send an account of a Lily bed in a 
Yorkshire garden in a somewhat sheltered 
position near the sea, but with a cold clay soil, 
resting on a glacial drift, to contend against. 
In so doing, I hope any others who may con¬ 
tribute their quota of information will par¬ 
ticularise their soil, as it seems to me that 
soil and situation affect the growth of Lilies far 
more than the majority of plants, and that 
climate is only a secondary consideration. That 
is to say, that though Lilies are technically 
“hardy,” i.e ., will withstand severe cold in 
winter, they will not endure any conditions of 
soil aud drainage that arc in the least un¬ 
favourable to them. There can be no doubt 
that this is the rock on which so many glowing 
expectations have been wrecked, and which will 
always prevent a large proportion of these 
beautiful bulbs from being in everybody’s gar¬ 
den. 

It is something, however, in the right direc- 
■ tion to indicate clearly the special wants of 
individual sorts of Lilies, and this can best be 
done by gathering from various parts of our 
• island accounts of what Lilies have thriven and 
j increased in gardens out-of-doors for three years 
3 at least. 

3 Throe years ago, the Lily bed of which I 
7 write w-as made under a wall with an eastern 
1 aspect, having shelter alike from the north and 
1 the south-west. Fart of the bed wps shaded by 
bushes, and part exposed to the sun, and sloping 
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eoath-east. The rich but heavy clay soil was 
thrown up towards the shady end, and the ex* 
cavation filled up with equal parts of rough 
fibry peat, Btrong loam, and sand in accordance 
to the methods usually most successful. In tho 
clay at the shady end were planted in clumps 
of three, L. testaceum, L. chalcedonicum, L. 
Szovitzianum, L. Martagon album and dalmati- 
cum, L. superbum, and L. pardalinum—L. 
chalcedonicum and pardalinum having each a 
spadeful of peat and sand round the bulbs. In 
the more specially prepared part, L. Humboldti, 
L. Leichtlini, L. Washingtonianum, L. auratum, 
L. apeciosum in divers varieties, L. tigrinum 
and its varieties, splendens and Fortunei, were 
planted ; and under the wall in the driest and 
warmest part, a row of L. longiflorum and 
eximium was placed. After planting, the whole 
bed was mulched with long manure and sand to 
protect the bulbs beneath. 

It is hardly worth while stating what 
happened the first summer ; suffice it to Bay all 
bloomed more or less well except L. Leichtlini, 
which suddenly went off early in the summer. 
The second year there -was a marked difference ; 
some sorts had increased, some were at a stand¬ 
still, and some were conspicuous by their ab- 
sence. Each winter the bed was mulched, and 
in spring the earliest varieties wero protected 
from bitter winds by a few Fir branches ; but 
the third summer the growth of somo Lilies 
was so splendid, and the blanks in other parts 
so painfully evident, that it was clear that a 
fresh distribution was necessary. On digging 
up the bulbs in autumn L. testaceum had in¬ 
creased largely in the clay, and more largely in 
the prepared soil. L. chalcedonicum had in¬ 
creased most in the clay and peat where it was 
partially shaded, and had diminished where in 
sunshine and a drier soil. L. Szovitzianum had 
disappeared in all situations, but I think that 
the extreme partiality of Blugs for its young 
shoots had something to do with that. Still, 1 
fear this Lily must be somewhat difficult to 
manage, as I have never been able to keep it. 
L Martagon album and L. dalmaticum have 
both thriven and increased most satisfactorily. 
L. superbum has entirely disappeared, while L. 

E ardalinum has increased tenfold at least. This 
ily is with me the most vigorous of all Lilies, 
and requires no sort of care except that it pre¬ 
fers moisture and shade. Neither frost nor 
slugs seem to affect its vigour in the least, and 
its bright orange and red blossoms crown its 
luxuriant whorls of foliage for a long time in the 
summer. For northern gardens this is a grand 
Lily. 

Now I come to what wa3 far less successful, 
for, spite of the original preparation of the bed, 
the fibrous peat had decayed, the sand dis¬ 
appeared, and the soil become as heavy and sad 
as at the first. Under these conditions, then, it 
is not surprising to find that L. Humboldti had 
dwindled to two Bmall bulbs. L. Leichtlini 
after the second year died entirely, and L. 
Washingtonianum had also died the first year. 
Of L. auratum there was only one bulb left, 
but that a large ono with divers offsets. L. 
speciosum album and L. rubrum had both 
dwindled down to half their original size and 
number. L. tigrinum splendens, after thriving 
and increasing largely, had been attacked by 
disease, and only three bulbs out of a clump 
that had produced a dozen flowering stems 
were healthy, the rest rotten at the core. L. 
tigrinum had only one bulb left, and L. Fortunei 
was nowhere to be found. To my great surprise 
and pleasure, L. longiflorum and L. eximium, 
though they had flowered but poorly the last 
two years, had increased fourfold, and showed 
that with favourable seasons thev would flourish 
as well as increase below ground. Such things 
as Tritonia aurea and Schizostylis coccinea have 
also increased largely and flowered fairly, so 
they may serve to indicate the conditions of 
this Lily bed, which though giving great 
pleasure, cannot bo said to have been more 
than a successful failure, as none of the most ex¬ 
pensive kinds have survived the vicissitudes of 
three seasons. H. W. 


Bedding Begonias v. Pelargoniums. 
—The intense heat of the early part of this 
summer, and the heavy and continued rains we 
have been having lately have severely tried 
many bedding plants, but Begonias seem to 
have resisted both extremes better than most 
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things. They seemed to glory in the intense 
heat, and when the heavy rains came the fine 
glossy foliage seemed to cast off the wet like a 
waterproof, and the graceful pendent blooms 
seemed equally proof against all injury from 
rains that knocked Pelargoniums and many 
things to pieces. Of this there was ample evi¬ 
dence in beds of Pelargoniums and Begonias 
growing under equal conditions in the Stanstead 
Nursery, Forest Hill. 

Sweet Alysaum (A. maritimum).—This 
is a small but hardy and vigorous prostrate 
plant, with white flowers not very showy, but 
fragrant. It is useful as a dwarf annual as a car¬ 
pet plant, and grows easily on the tops of walls 



AljBsum maritimum. 

in the west country, and also in bare places. 
In theso situations it is sometimes perennial. 
A native of England or a naturalised plant. 
Easily raised from seed in spring or autumn, 
sowing itself freely. There is a variegated form 
used in the flower garden, but this is too tender 
to withstand the winter. It is always propagated 
by means of cuttings in autumn and spring. 

Herbaceous v. bedding plants. — In 
his zeal for herbaceous and against bedding 
plants, “J. D.,” in Gardening (Sept. 3), makes 
au assertion which is scarcely to be taken literally. 
Assuming as ho does that there are ten common 
bedding plants, I will take the following as to 
be found in nearly every garden where bedding 
is practised on the smallest scale : Pelargoniums, 
shrubby Calceolarias, Heliotropes, Verbenas, 
Petunias, Pyrethrum Golden Feather, Coleus, 
Lobelia, Ageratum, Iresine; the first five are all 
scented, one or two leaves as well as flowers. Now 
take thirty of the commonest herbaceous plants : 
Daisies, Asters, Chrysanthemums, Campanulas, 
Antirrhinums, Aconites, Digitalis, Helianthus, 
Hollyhocks, Dielytra, most Pieonies, Sweet 
Williams,Delphiniums, Geraniums (proper), Pan¬ 
sies, Aquilegias, Anemones, Scabious, Lychnis, 
PentstemoLs, Lupines, Acanthus, Hepaticas, 
Phloxes, Polyanthuses, Primroses, Violets, Lily of 
the .Valley, Auriculas, Roses. Only the last 
six have any pretence to perfume, and some of 
the first twenty-four are positively disagree¬ 
able. I purposely omit annuals and bulbs which 
are as much used lor bedding as borders. The 
whole of the above are growing in my garden 
except Auriculas and Geraniums.—A. B. I. 

-1 am grateful for the answers sent to my 

complaints, and especially to “Darlington’’for his 
list of flowers he has in bloom. I hope they show 
that with better management, it may be possible 
to obtain a succession of bloom in my mixed 
border. There is however a great difference in 
soil and situation and my garden being hot and 
dry, many of the flowers ho mentions have gone 
out of bloom some time. I am extremely fond of 
the old hardy flowers and greatly dislike what 
is called carpet bedding, but I must still think 
that beds of Geraniums or other flowers, masses 
of one colour or with edgings, and placed judi¬ 
ciously against dark shrubs or in other fitting 
places, like a bright green of colour, add to the 
picturesque coup deed of a garden in a way 
which cannot be achieved by mixed borders, and 
I have seen this July that they have withstood 
the drought in a way the hardy flowers did not. 
This is a subject which will, I think, bear dis¬ 
cussing from both sides, and discussing with 
calmness.—T. M. F. 

-My border is much in the same state as 

“ P. M. F.’s,” and if it was not for some Sweet 
Peas, Asters, tuberous Begonias, and Phlox 
Drummondi, none of these coming under the 


head of hardy herbaceous plants, my mixed 
border would be now looking very wretched. 
The fact is, that, however well adapted the 
mixed border plan is for large gardens when 
there is plenty of room for the massing of 
numbers of herbaceous plants, it is quite in¬ 
applicable to small town and suburban gardens, 
which generally vary in size from about 40 ft. 
to 100 ft. wide by 100 ft. to 150 ft. in length, 
and for one garden of the former class there 
are a hundred of the latter. There are signs 
that our editor is coming round to this view, 
at all events in the “ Small Gardener’s ” 
paper, for he speaks of masses of Asters, Zin¬ 
nias, and scarlet Dahlias, which is only another 
form of carpet bedding, but which take quite as 
much trouble as scarlet Geraniums, blue Lobe¬ 
lias, Alternantheras, Ac., &c\, and do not last so 
long in bloom. No doubt it would be quite 
easy to make a garden gay with hardy her¬ 
baceous flowers in any particular month, but 
then in order to do that the garden, or a 
very large portion of it, must be bloomless for 
tho other eleven. The problem to be worked 
out is to please the nose and the eye for as 
large a portion of the year as possible with 
the least expenditure of time and money con¬ 
sistent with the attainment of the object. 
Would our editor or any correspondent give 
us the planting of a villa garden about the 
above-mentioned size for twelve months, and 
realise the foregoing conditions ?—E. T. B. 

Fruiting Duckweed (Nertcra depressa).— 
This is a gay and inteiestiug little plant, bright 
and beautiful even when the days aro at their 
shortest. It grows into a dense cushion of foliage, 
which forms a verdant setting to numerous 
bright red berries, whioh are well thrust up 
above tho leaves, and which are, therefore, con¬ 
spicuous enough to render the plant of real de¬ 
corative value. Its requirements are a free, well- 
drained soil, a shady situation during the sum¬ 
mer months, and copious supplies of water in 
hot weather. It should never know the need of 
moisture at the roots. If the soil frequently dries 
up the plant assumes a parched, meagre ap¬ 
pearance, and fails to clothe itself with the coral¬ 
like berries. It is best when possible to encourage 
an early growth under glass, as the berries then 
come much larger and brighter than when tho 



Fruiting Duckweod (Nertera depressa). 


plants start naturally with the season. As regards 
the raising of this plant, break the skin of the 
berries, and in each one will be found two seeds. 
The next process is simple : fill your flower-pots 
of any size that is convenient with peat and 
Bilver Band, and place the seeds on the surface, 
say 1 in. apart, and keep them watered. It is a 
mistake to give them too much heat. It is readily 
grown in a light compost of peat and sand either 
in a pit or greenhouse, or under a glass shade or 
Wardian case. It also makes a very nice window 
plant, and grown in this way continues to thrive 
for years, but, being almost an aquatic, it requires 
to be kept constantly wet. We lately saw little 
plants of it in 2-in. pots in a cool greenhouse in Mr. 
Crowe’s nursery, at Upton, Essex. Though so 
small, they were well studded with bright 
berries. 

Sedum Ewersia. —This is at present in 
splendid coudition in the rock garden. It is an 
exceedingly neat and distinct species, with 
smooth, opposite, glaucous, and broad leaves ; 
the flowers are of a purplish colour, the whole 
plant being of a pleasing silvery tone, delicate 
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in appearance, bat quite hardy and easily pro* 

n ated by division of the root. When established 
)rms during the later months of summer a 
complete mass of rich bloom. In any good garden 
soil it is very effective, even on the herbaceous 
border, but having somewhat of a trailing habit, 
its effect is much improved upon rockwork, espe¬ 
cially when associated with a number of the other 
dwarf Sedum8, of which there are a large num* 
ber, and which are very pleasing upon rockwork 
until destroyed by frost.— David A. Kino, 
Fettes Mount, Lasswade 
Fuchsias in the flower garden.— It is 
near the sea that one commonly sees the Fuch¬ 
sia in its true character as a beautiful and 
graceful shrub, covering walls and sending long, 
untortured shoots from them in Bhowers ; also 
in its bushy form it is beautiful, and both in 
cottage gardens and on their walls, in shrub¬ 
beries or in beds, the beauty of the few kinds 
generally grown is so remarkable, even in the 
late autumn, that one wishes a larger number 
of kinds were tried of the many varieties 
known, and also of the species, many of which 
have great merits. In districts where the Fuch¬ 
sia does not assume a shrubby state or cannot 
be grown so easily, it deserves far more atten¬ 
tion as a flower garden plant, because at the 
worst it comes up year by year, as hardy her¬ 
baceous plants do, and, flowering till late in the 
season, is an aid to all who wish to embellish 
their gardens throughout the autumn with 
hardy plants. We recently saw Borne remark¬ 
able Fuchsias growing on or near the walls of 
cottages in Leicestershire and Lincolnshire, 
where they grow vigorously in brown clayey 
loam. 

Large Sunflower.—I have just cut a Sun¬ 
flower to save for seed ; the height of the plant 
was 64 ft the leaves 164 in. across, and six of 
their flowers measured 8 in. across and weighed 
1 i lbs.— Palatine. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

As Chysanthemums will soon be coming into 
bloom, a few words respecting them may not be 
uninteresting. It matters little whether the 
plants are trained to a single Btem, formed into 
a bush, or tied down flat on trellises—a plan by 
no means to be recommended—the following 
general rules must be observed if the best 
results are to be secured : First, there must be 
no crowding of the plants together ; each plant 
should stand clear and distinct, with the full 
light shining upon it, and without the branches 
of any two plants touching or shading each 
other. To effect this, the best plan is to plunge 
the plants, about half the depth of the pots, m 
rows a sufficient distance apart to admit of a 
person passing between them without injury to 
them. Care should be taken that they do not 
root through the pots ; if they do so, the check 
they sustain by removal will be very injurious 
to the development of the flowers; therefore, to 
prevent this, it will be necessary to move the pots 
once, if not twice, a week. Secondly, the plants 
should be trained without further delay ; that 
is, to each branch should be placed a neat stake 
in as inconspicuous a position as possible, and 
the ligatures should be neat, but not tight. 
Thirdly, water must be supplied so that the 
plants never know the want of it—that is, they 
must never flag — and manure water may be 
given twice a week without the slightest fear 
of injury. In hot weather watering overhead 
with clean water may be practised morning and 
evening, taking care not to spare the quantity in 
the evening. It will be necessary, as the plants 
make vigorous growth from April to the first week 
in July, that the longest shoots have their points 
taken out to make them bushy, and in the course 
of time the most forward kinds will begin to show 
their flower-buds. To have these of the finest 
quality perfect maturation of the growth is ab¬ 
solutely necessary, for without ripe wood there 
can be no fine flowers. All Chrysanthemums 
produce many more flower-buds than they can 
bring properly to maturity ; hence, it is 
necessary to reduce the number so as to con¬ 
centrate the energies of the plant in such bloom- 
buds as are retained. These, if very large blooms 
are desired, may be two, or even six, or more if 
the plant is large, or for decorative purposes 
two or t hree buds may be left upon each branch. 
■Sflrct, these most favourably situated for dia- 
• bi\ At !.• m fnmt: t'"- others, as soon as 
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you can get at them, with a penknife or a pair 
of fine-pointed scissors. The sooner the buds are 
removed after they are formed, the finer those 
retained will become. As the dayB shorten, the 
supply of manure water must be decreased in 
strength, if not in quantity, and as the flowers 
begin to show colour it Bnould bo withdrawn 
by degrees altogether. The best place for Chry¬ 
santhemums to show off their bloom is in a free 
open greenhouse. The plants may be taken 
indoors upon the approach of frost ; but, 
beyond protecting them from it, or cold cutting 
winds, the plants should be kept as cool as 
possible throughout their blooming season. 
Should mildew, greenfly, or thrips affeot them, 
dust with sulphur or fumigate. In thinning the 
flower buds, discriminate between the large and 
medium-flowered varieties, and also between 
the latter and the Pompons, and thin accordingly. 
Follow these directions, and fine flowers must 
be the result. H. C. 


VEGETABLES. 


THE VEGETABLE GARDEN FOR 
OCTOBER. 

Remove all old fruit-bearing stalks close to the 
crowns of Globe Artichokes, also some of the 
weakest of the Bhoots, so as to strengthen those 
left, in order that they may stand the winter 
better, and be more easily protected. Asparagus, 
the growth of which is finished and the stalks 
beginning to turn yellow, should be cut over and 
the stalks dried, tied into bundles, and Btaked 
for protecting purposes. Clean the beds, fork off 
the surface into the alleys, and replace it by a 
good dressing of rotten manure, over which 
throw the soil forked off, and leave the surface 
in as rough a condition as possible, so as to ex¬ 
pose as much of the soil as possible to the winter 
frosts, in order to pulverise, sweeten, and mellow 
it. The middle of October is a good time to begin 
Asparagus forcing. For this purpose take up 
carefully three-year-old roots from plantations 
grown purposely for forcing, or every alternate 
row of young plantations may be lifted for that 
purpose. Old plantations intended to be des¬ 
troyed are also broken up and all good roots 
used for forcing. Make a slight hot-bed, which 
cover with 3 in. or 4 in. of light soil, decayed 
leaf-mould, or bark, and on this place the roots 
thickly. Cover the crowns lightly at first, but 
after they begin to grow add a little more soil. 
Continue to plant and prick out Cabbage in suc¬ 
cession. Of Coleworts all odds and ends left in 
the seed-beds plant out thickly between the bush 
and Raspberry rows ; they are sure to be found 
useful to fill empty spaces in early spring. Keep 
all summer and autumn-sown Carrots clear of 
weeds, and dredge occasionally with dry dust 
small and late sown crops. Do not be in i. hurry 
to take up the main crops, as November is soon 
enough for lifting for storing. Leave a portion in 
the ground lightly mulched with fern, dry leaves, 
Pea or Bean haulm, evergreen boughs, or any 
convertible material, in order to have always 
at hand fresh crisp Carrots. 

For Celery carry out previous directions in the 
way of removing suckers from late plantations 
and applying earth to crops blanching while all 
is dry. Select a few handsome well-fruiting 
plants of Capsicums and Chilies for late use or 
winter ornament. Plants that have already 
yielded ripe fruit, and still continue bearing, 
should have them cut off, or pull up the plants 
and tie them into bunches and hang them up in 
dry lofts, and in this way many will ripen and 
be found useful during the winter months. Keep 
a steady eye every fine, dry afternoon on crops 
of Cauliflower coming forward. Do not allow the 
morning frosts to catch you napping. Break 
down the outside leaves over the flower as soon 
as it begins to “ turn in,” or otherwise protect 
I it, not only to prevent frost, but the atmosphere 
from discolouring the heads. Where crops of 
Cauliflowers are likely to come in the end of 
this month faster than they are required for use, 
choose a dry afternoon and take up those that 
are just “turning in,” and lay them into old 
Melon or Cucumber soil in pits, turf-pits, frames, 
or any place where they can be sheltered aud 
protected for winter use ; those that are tolerably 
well “turned in” may be drawn up by their 
roots, bunched with all their leaves and roots to 
them, and hang up in dark, dry sheds, where 


there is not much draught, and pot the last lot 
as winter approaches, and place them in pita, 
cold vineries, or Peach-houses. These afford an 
abundant supply of pretty little white crisp 
Cauliflowers till early spring Cauliflowers can 
be obtained. 

Plant thickly on sloping dry banks both the 
Curled and the Batavian Endive for spring use. 
Tie up when dry, and cover with slates, tiles, 
or thin boards, or take into a shade or cellar 
full grown plants to blanch. Place in frames or 
pits, pretty close to the glass, the half and 
three parts grown crops from open borders and 
quarters for safety throughout the winter. 
Continue to prick out Cos Lettuces, or hardy 
Cabbage kinds, on healthy borders and sloping 
banks. Place also in frames strong and half 
grown plants for winter use ; give air freely, 
and look sharp after mildew and canker. For 
Lettuce sowing, prepare shallow frames well 
sloped to the south, and filled up to the rim all 
round with sweet, healthy, pulverised earth which 
is not rich. Three inches or 4 in. of surface soil 
should have intermixed with it some fine hold¬ 
ing loam and old mortar, all made level; on 
this sow the seed. After the Lettuce seed is 
evenly sown all over the surface, pat it down 
evenly all over with a clean piece of board, 
10 in. square or so, or with a clean-backed 
spade ; thus all is made firm, and the seed gets 
covered all equally deep ; when the soil is sifted 
over it, leave it open and loose. The earth, 
though at first close to the glass, sinks 
gradually, in time to allow room for the growth 
of the plants. Take care to have a hoard or Btore 
of dry dust, dry loam, dry wood ashes, &c., 
which are all most valuable materials for winter 
use, dredging the surface soil about young 
plants, to prevent mildew and canker, and 
maintain sturdiness and healthiness amongst the 
plants, which is the grand secret in winter cul¬ 
ture. 

Make two sowings of the white Cos Lettuce 
this month, in order to havo healthy plants in 
abundance to plant out in February and March 
next. For young Onions, to stand the winter, 
maintain last month’s instructions. Sow 
Radishes in pits and frames, close to the glass. 
Take up strong roots of early varieties of 
Rhubarb, and place them in gentle heat, in 
some corner, to afford a supply in November 
and December. Clean and protect the crowns of 
Seakale, and commence taking up Btrong roots 
to place in Mushroom houses, or on some 
kindly heat, in the dark, in order to have fine 
blanched Kale in November. Cut off some of 
the laige late bunches of Tomatoes, with plenty 
of their stalks adhering, and hang them up in 
warm, dry situations to ripen. Keep a clean 
and open surface amongBt the growing crops of 
Spinach. Heavy manuring and seasonable sow¬ 
ing and planting are the first principles of good 
culture ; but to ensure a heavy, healthy, and 
profitable production—the great masterpiece of 
all is to maintain at all seasons an open or 
loose, but not too fine, surface amongst grow¬ 
ing crops, when they will make great progress. 
Diseased Potatoes are, by this time, mostly de¬ 
composed and wasted away. All crops left in 
the ground should now be lifted and sorted. 
The sound ones for use place at first in small 
ridges for two or three weeks, covered lightly ; 
then choose a dry day to turn back and sort 
oyer again. Previous to storing for winter, 
either indoors or out, the seed should be yrell 
dried and placed in dry, cold, airy lofts, sheds, 
or cellars. Lofts and shelves are best for those 
who have such at command ; but large growers 
require much room. However their storage and 
frequent turning are of the greatest importance. 
Autumn planting is the surest safeguard against 
disease ; the Potato is thus in its natural ele¬ 
ment, ready to commence growth at the proper 
season. J. B. 


5659.—Sawdust as manure.— Sawdust 
manure may be utilised for almost any crops, 
but there is certain danger that too much of 
the wood may in time breed fungus in the soil. 
Where possible let the manure lie in a bulk and 
heat well, then turn and let it heat again, and 
so on two or three times more. This would assist 
the rapid decomposition of the wood, kill fun¬ 
goid germs, and lender the manure more readily 
useful for crops. Still it is well not to allow 
too groat a proportion of sawdust to be in the 
manure.—A. D, 
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FRUIT. 

NOTES ON RASPBERRIES. 

Soils.— The Raspberry will sucoeed in most 
garden soils, but it prefers a rather moist situa¬ 
tion, and does not object to a little shade. The 
wild Raspberry is oftener found in the woods 
than anywhere else and in somewhat damp 
situations, where it grows and fruits wonder¬ 
fully. In the north I have gathered quarts of 
wild fruit long after the garden crops were 
over : this was in one of the wettest counties 
m the kingdom. In dry districts, and in well- 
drained or shallow soils, I have often found 
the plant abundant enough, but the canes 
were weak and the fruit small and scarce. 
Where the Blackthorn grows there also thrives 
the Raspberry, and good crops of Sloes and 
Raspberries are as a rule found together. It 
takes some time to establish a plantation, but 
much depends on culture. In hard, dry soils, 
both higher culture and mulchings are neces¬ 
sary to the production of good strong canes, 
at the end even of the second year after plant¬ 
ing. In dry districts, and upon dry sub-soils, 
deep culture is also needful, principally be¬ 
cause deep soils retain the moisture longer ; 
otherwise this is not so important, for the 
Raspberry is not a deep rooter. In fact, the 
roots are found in greatest abundance close to 
the surface of the soil, which accounts to 
some extent for the bad effects which drought 
Has upon the fruit, and the good effects pro¬ 
duced by mulching. If the ground be trenched 
previous to planting, any rough, light manure 
may be buried at the same time ; but manure, 
to be immediately serviceable, should be dug 
or forked in a spit deep. In rather heavy 
soils, decayed hot-bed refuse, half-rotted stable 
manure, leaf-mould, or peat should be applied, 
but the first two are the best fertilisers, and 
suit the Raspberry well. In light soils cow 
manure, or that mixed with any of the above, 
is preferable. 

Planting.— In planting it must be con¬ 
sidered whether the ground has to be cropped 
between the rows, in which case they would 
require to be 7 ft. or 8 ft. asunder at least ; 
the practice is, however, a bad one and 
not to be recommended either for econo¬ 
mical or other reasons. Neither vegetable 
crops nor Raspberries can be cultivated satis¬ 
factorily under such circumstances. Plan it as 
yon like, the bushes must have a certain amount 
of space to thrive well, and it is desirable to let 
them have the ground to themselves even if a 
less extent be planted. Should this plan be 
adopted, the distance between the rows and the 
stools will depend upon the mode of training. 
The sooner Raspberry planting is proceeded 
with after this date the better, and it should 
at the latest be completed before the end of No¬ 
vember. The rows and places being marked out 
according to the system of training tobeadopted, 
the canes should be planted in groups of two or 
three together; only strong canes should be em¬ 
ployed, and as they must oe cut down to the 
ground before growth commences in spring, they 
need not be tied or trained in any way. Some 
cut the canes down when they are planted ; but 

1 find considerably fewer blanks occur in spring 
when such work is deferred till about the begin¬ 
ning of February. Raspberry plantations are not 
so soon formed as plantations of Strawberries 
and some other fruits. After planting, the roots 
should be mulched 3 in. or 4 in. deep, and 

2 ft. out from the stems, which will protect 
them from frost in winter and drought in sum¬ 
mer. From this date till the end of the follow¬ 
ing season, stirring the ground between the rows 
and watering the plants well in dry weather 
will be all the attention they will need. Should 
they make good tall and stout canes the first 
season, they may be left and trained; but if 
weak, or only second-rate, it is better to cut 
them down again about the same time, and the 
second season they will produce good bearing 
canes. Once established, a plantation of Rasp¬ 
berries will last for many years with generous 
culture, which consists in applying rich top-dress- 
ings annually or biennially—avoiding digging 
among or disturbing the roots—mulching in 
summer, and removing weedy canes a n d thinnin g 
out to the best in good time. 

Training. -There are three principal me¬ 
thods of training, aU very good, and worth * 


scribing. The simplest plan is to tie each group 
of canes together in the middle with a strong 
band, and leave them to support themselves, 
which they will do well, and at the same time 
the tops will not be crowded together as they 
are when tied to a single stake, nor will the 
canes be crushed at the bottom; consequently 
they break the greater part of their buds, and 
bear pretty well from top to bottom, if sufficient 
space be allowed. The second plan is to place 
the canes 9 in. apart in the row, and train them 
to a horizontal rail placed about 4£ ft. or 5 ft. 
from the ground. This is a more troublesome 
method, but it is undoubtedly the way to get 
the most fruit from each cane, provided the 
rows are wide enough apart, and the young 
canes are thinned out in good time, in order 
that the bearing shoots may be shaded as little 
as possible. This is a favourite way with in¬ 
dustrious cottage gardeners, and perhaps the 
heaviest crop of Raspberries I ever saw from 
one row were produced by a cottager in this 
way. The canes were about 7 ft. or 8 ft. high, 
and were furnished to the bottom, or nearly so. 
When either of the above plans is adopted, from 
5 ft. to 6 ft. should be allowed between the 
rows; considerably less will do, but the rule is 
to allow a good cane’s length, which admits the 
sun’s rays to the bottoms of the busheB, there¬ 
by ensuring greater fertility. The third and beat 
method consists in planting the rows 4 ft. apart, 
and to run north and south, allowing G ft. or 
8 ft. between the stools, and tying half of the 
canes down to the right, and the other half to 
the left, to a stake placed half-way between the 
roots, and about 2 ft. high. In this way the 
canes from each stool meet at the stake, over¬ 
lapping each other somewhat, in the form of an 
arch, and the young canes grow up between. By 
this arrangement the greatest amount of fruit 
can be got from a given space, for the canes bear 
nearly their entire length, the bending induc¬ 
ing a regular break from the top to bottom; while 
the low method of training permits of the rows 
being Dlanted much closer together than they 
would be by any other plan. J. S S. 


considerably, and the same principle may be 
applied to many kinds of Pears. Late Pears and 
Apples are often gathered too soon in order to 
save them from the attack of birds and insects. 
But when gathered before they are fit, shrivel¬ 
ling must ensue, though shrivelling does some¬ 
times arise from the fruit season being too dry or 
too warm. A frost-proof cellar is the best place to 
keep the late kinds in, taking out those sorts that 
require a little warmth tomelt the flesh and bring 
up the flavour a fortnight or so before they are 
required for use, or their season begins. Where 
birds are very troublesome the choice late dc ssert 
fruits should be netted. Everyone nets up his 
Cherries and Currants, but a crop of late Pears 
is of far more value than either. As regards 
Apples falling prematurely, as if from ripeness 
setting in earlier this year than usual, I must say 
I have not noticed any indications of precocious 
ripening. When Apple trees are as heavily laden 
as they are this year, some fruit may fall from 
the inability of the tree to support them all, or 
it is more likely the work of the larva? of the 
codlin moth.—E. Hobday.] 


GATHERING APPLES AND PEARS, 

In a recent number of Gardening it is recom- 
mended that Pears should be gathered as soon 
as they show the slightest sign of maturity. 
Now, it would enlighten many readers if some¬ 
one would state what these signs are. I know 
that when they fall freely, or when they come 
off at the union with the parent stalk by a 
slight elevation of the fruit, they are fit to 
gather, but I also find that the late kinds often 
get slightly eaten by wasps or flies, or peoked 
by birds close to the stalk, and the crop en¬ 
dangered thereby if not gathered, but if 
gathered the fruit shrivels slightly, showing 
that it was not matured. It is a question whether 
this exceptional season may not deceive many 
as to the time of gathering. I find many sound 
Apples now falling, so as to give the idea that 
they should be gathered, when always previously 
October has been the right time. May not the fruit 

be prematurely matured through the cold nights? 
-Amateur. [The usual signs of ripeness in Pears 
and Apples are: 1st, readiness to separate from the 

stalk when the fruit is moved from its normal 
position; and 2nd, colouring of the pips or seeds 
inside the fruit, as they never change colour till 
the tree’s work is done. If, when a fruit is cut 
through, the pips are fast assuming the dark 
mahogany colour which they finally attain to 
then the fruit is fit for gathering. But besides 
and apart from all this there are signs of 
ripeness in the tree itself, in the foliage and the 
wood, which tells the observant man when the 
fruit may bo gathered although these latter 
signs cannot be written down, but must be 
sought for sedulously by careful observation. It 
is certain that the fruits on any given tree do 
not all ripen at the same time, and if we always 
acted logically, we should not gather all 
at one time but divide the work into two or 
three periods taking those only that were ripe 
first leaving the other to follow later on. But to 
carry this out rightly implies the possession of 
more practical knowledge of fruits on the part 
of the cultivator than is commonly met with • 
though m the case of amateurs who only grow’ 
a few trees, the season of their ripening might 



Where Damsons are grown.— “Con¬ 
stant Subscriber ” wishes to know where Dam¬ 
sons are grown. I may inform him that a great 
quantity are grown in this locality (Uttoxeter). 
There has been known to be as many as from 
eight to nine hundred strike brought to this 
market at a time, and as few as a peck. So much 
for the uncertainty of our spring frosts. There 
is over an average crop this season, and I expect 
to see a good many brought into the market. 
—G. Chittt. 

5658.— Apple tree unfruitful. —Yes, re¬ 
move the Apple tree; lifting and replanting 
will produce fertility. Spread the roots out care¬ 
fully, and do not mutilate them more than is 
absolutely necessary.—E. H. 

6684. — Raspberries not fruiting. — 
Leave the Raspberry canes their entire length, 
and doubtless you will have plenty of fruit next 
year. Do not train them too thickly.—E. H. 

5666.—Grafting Plums.— Rind-grafting 
does not answer so well for Plums. Whip-graft 
in spring. It is too late to bud now. Whip-graft¬ 
ing is done by cutting off the head of the stock 
in a slanting direction, cutting the scion to fit 
closely at least on one side; bind firmly with 
matting, and cover with clay.—E. H. 

5706.— Vines collapsing.— It is difficult 
without more information to answer this ques¬ 
tion. Intermittent budding may occur on Vines 
much infested with red spider. When a Vine 
suddenly collapses without any previous warn¬ 
ing it generally arises from some neglect in the 
interior management, such as neglect of venti¬ 
lation, unless the main stem has received some 
sudden fatal injury which might be easily dis¬ 
covered.—E. H. 
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5716.—Uses of Sunflowers.— The fol¬ 
lowing extract from a contemporary may in¬ 
terest “ MacDonochie "and others : “ In South¬ 
western Russia, between the Baltic and the 
Black Seas, the Sunflower is universally culti¬ 
vated in fields, gardens, and borders, and every 
part of the plant is turned to practical account. 

A hundred pounds of the seeds yield forty 
pounds of oil, and the pressed residue forms a 
wholesome food for cattle, as also do the leaves 
and the green stalks, cut up small, all being 
eagerly eaten. The fresh flowers, when a little 
short of full bloom, furnish a dish for the table 
which bears favourable comparison with the 
Artichoke. They contain a large quantity of 
honey, and so prove an attraction to bees. The 
seeds are a valuable food for poultry; ground 
into flour, pastry and cakes can be made from 
them ; and boiled in alum and water, they yield 
a blue colouring matter. The carefully-dried 
leaf is used as Tobacco. The seed receptacles 
are made into blotting-paper, and the inner 
part of the stalk into a fine writing-paper ; the 
woody portions are consumed as fuel, and from 
the resulting ash valuable potash is obtained. 
Large plantations of them in swampy places are 
a protection against intermittent fever.” I should 
like to know how Sunflowers are rendered fit 
for human food, as I have a quantity of blooms 
in my garden this season,— Palatine, 
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HEATING GREENHOUSES. 

I have noticed that there have been many en¬ 
quiries respecting the warming of greenhouses, 
and I see you hint in a recent number that 
practical information would be acceptable. I 
therefore give you my experience of stoves, 
with some remarks on Vine cultivation. My 
vinery has not a good aspect, being due east. 
It is a lean-to, and the glass goes the whole 
length of that side of the house, potting house 
at the north end, vinery in the middle, 24 ft. 
long, and the conservatory now used entirely 
as a Fernery at the south side, which we keep 
entirely covered during the summer months 
with blinds. The boiler used is an upright 
tubular, with the water round the fire, the fuel 
being put in at the top, coke from our town 
gas house being the only kind used. It is about 
4 ft. 6 in. high, and the pipes used are 6 in. in 
diameter. It is placed m the back kitchen 
cellar, and the pipe, only one flow and return, 
passes out into the potting house, and then into 
the vinery and down the centre, laid in an open 
wooden trough below the level of the ground, 
and then nearly round the Fernery, returning 
back the same way, and inserted near the 
bottom of the stove. The small feed cistern is 
in the potting house. The pipes are covered in 
the Fernery with open ironwork level with the 
tiled floor, in the Vinery with a double latticed 
walk ; the upper lattice slides so as to shut 
out the warmth if required, by closing the open¬ 
ings between the lattices. 

The boiler is one made by the Phoenix Com¬ 
pany, Halifax. It has been going for seven years 
most satisfactorily, giving very little trouble, 
which to an amateur is of great importance. I 
feed it twice a day—about seven in the morn¬ 
ing and the same time in the evening, and 
have no occasion to look at it oftener. 
The coke is broken up small, so that it 
may not get fast in tne stove. I rake the 
ashes through the bottom of the grate every 
time it is fed to prevent choking, ana if the coke 
does not hang in the inside it goes on for weeks 
without relighting. The bottom doors are kept 
quite close at this time of the year, when there 
is not much heat required, with the lid propped 
open to give a top draught, and in winter the 
draught can be increased by opening the lower 
door about the eighth of an inch, ana decreasing 
the aperture of the lid, and by managing in this 
way it can be kept at a great heat, still below 
the boiling point. The last two winters we have 
had the cold outside 7° below zero and did net 
lose a single plant, but we used during the night 
two paraffin stoves, one in each house additional. 
On all the piping below the lattioe and iron 
grating we place flat tins here and there, which 
are filled with water constantly. 

The Vines were planted seven years ago in pits, 
inside border about 8 ft. wide, outside only 3 
ft., with liberty if they chose to go under the 
hedge into a neighbour’s garden; the border was 
made 4 ft. deep, in a gravelly bottom and filled 
with sods and good earth mixed with broken 
bones. I give the inside border a covering every 
spring of decayed cow manure, 3 in., with bone 
dust, charcoal broken small, and some soot, 
giving it a thorough soaking of warm water. 
About once a month it receives during the sum¬ 
mer a slight covering of guano and dissolved 
bones, washed in with a good supply of warm 
water; the Vines are four Black Hamburghs, 
one Sweetwater, one Muscat Hamburgh, one 
Golden Champion. The Sweetwater has only 
two bunohes. The Golden Champion has splen¬ 
did foliage, but has never had a bloom. The 
others have above one hundred and forty bun¬ 
ches, many of them being above 1£ lb. in 
weight. The Golden Champion will be taken out 
next spring if it has no bloom, and the Black 
Hamburgh in the same pit will be given another 
branch to take its plaoe. I give three leaves to 
each lateral beyond the bunohes of Grapes, and 
remove afterwards nearly all the extra growth, 
allowing all the leaves to run as much as they 
like. The Vinery is used as a greenhouse, the 
plants being on a stage from the latticed walk 
to the house-side. On the other side of the walk 
a strong plant resting on the pit walls goes the 
whole length of the Vinery, on which were 
laced the larger plants. I think, considering the 
isadvantages under which I have laboured as 
regards situation and the quantity of plants I 
have kept, my plans have not been unsuccessful. 

B. Smith. 
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5624.— Killing tree Stumps.— In autumn | 
bore a hole about 2 in. in diameter and 18 in. 
in depth in the stump, fill with a concentrated 
solution of saltpetre and dose with a plug. In 
the spring a pint or so of petroleum is poured 
into the same hole, and set on fire. During the 
winter the saltpetre solution has penetrated 
every portion of the stump, so that not only 
this but every portion of the roots are 
thoroughly burnt out. The ash is left in ritu , 
and forms a valuable manure.—Copied from an 
agricultural paper.—M. L. B. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

RULES FOR WILLOW PLANTERS. 

1st. Never transplant a Willow if a cutting can 
be used, for all Willows succeed better from cut¬ 
tings than they do from rooted plants. 2nd. After 
planting, keep them clean ; never allow weeds to 
choke or overpower them. 3rd. No Willows do 
well in water-logged land, nor in peat bog, nor 
in dry, sandy soil. The best soil for an Osier plan¬ 
tation is a strong loam, and the moat favourable 
position where they can be flooded at will and 
yet the land be well drained. 4th. In England, 
Willows may be planted at any time from the 
middle of November to the end of March. 5th. 
If practicable, break up the ground by a good 
cultivator, which is cheaper than ordinary 
trenching, and quite as good. This should be done 
early, to ensure the ground being in good condi¬ 
tion for planting, for if cuttings be stuck into 
unbroken clods, failure may be expected. 6th. In 
planting basket Willows secure, at whatever 
cost, the best sorts, and free from mixture, 
taking care that the species is suited to the soil 
and adapted to the market; it is false economy 
to plant whatever comes convenient (a mixed 
crop is always of small value), and a Willow 
plantation in suitable soil will last from fifteen 
to thirty years. 7th. When cuttings are planted 
with a view to grow into timber trees, cut to the 
ground, at the end of the first season, all crooked 
and defective shoots, for the first year’s shoots 
seldom grow straight enough to be allowed to 
stand for timber trees. 8th. Protect all young 
plantations from ground game, for even the buds 
of bitter Willows are not proof against rabbits or 
hares. 9th. Never pollard a Willow; pollard 
Willows decay, and, in that state, harbour de¬ 
structive insects; better and straighter poles 
are obtained by cutting to the ground. 10th. 
Willows make good wind screens or nurse trees ; 
and the Long-leaved Willow or Salix acuminata 
stand well on the sea coasts or other exposed 
situations : some of the varieties of this speoies 
make good poles for fencing or general farm pur¬ 
poses, but they are not otherwise commercially 
valuable. 11th. After cuttings are put into the 
ground let the latter be firmly trodden down 
around them ; many cuttings die from this being 
only partially done. 12th. Do not plant cuttings 
when the bark is much chafed or broken ; on the 
contrary, throw them aside. 13th. Do not plant 
little corners with basket Willows and expect 
such scraps to pay ; it would be just as reason¬ 
able to plant a rood of ground with Wheat and 
expect to make a profit out of it: if such bits 
are to be planted, plant them for poles or timber; 
in this form they will pay well, but they can 
never pay to cultivate for basket Willows. 14th. 
Willows will grow on land occasionally over¬ 
flowed by salt water, provided it is suitable in 
other respects. 15th. In collecting Willows for 
scientific observation or classification, avoid de¬ 
cision until you have grown them in a trial, 
ground and compared them with others similarly 
situated. Willows being so much altered by soil, 
situation, and climate as to be unrecognisable 
even by those who have studied them for years. 
If this plan be adopted, much of the confusion 
that now exists will be avoided, and many of the 
so-called species will be found to be only varieties. 
16th. Willows planted on the banks of rivers are 
of great value in preserving the soil from being 
washed away, by reason of the grasp and tenacity 
of their long fibrous roots. 17th. The outlay for 
planting basket Willows, including everything, 
may be stated at about 25s. per 1,000 cuttings, 
whioh at 20,000 cuttings per aore— the ordinary 
quantity—would be £26, and, unless under very 
exceptional circumstances, this may be taken as 
the ordinary oost of forming an Osier plantation. 
18th. The importance of planting quick-growing 
timber trees in a oountry so limited in area as 


ours is admitted; and the Willow is not only one 
of the best trees for this purpose, but no wood 
sells more readily, nor is so difficult to obtain, 
nor will yield a greater return. 19th. All cuttings 
should Ira pushed from 8 in. to 10 in. into the 
soil, and in a slanting direction. 20th. The num¬ 
ber of cuttings required for an imperial acre is as 
follows :—18 in. each way, 19,360; 24 in. 10,890; 
36 in., 4848 ; 48 in., 2722. 

Batford, Notts. William Scaling. 


FLOWERS OF THE WEEK. 
Dahlias form the chief feature in the flower 

g arden at the presont time. The late rains have 
one wonders for them, and perhaps finer 
blooms were never seen than those exhibited by 
Mr. Turner, of Slough, at South Kensington, 
the other day. The single Dahlias,. too, are now 
very fine, and there is such a variety of colour 
in them that a really interesting and showy 
garden might be made of them alone. We saw 
a lot of healthy little plants of the Pompon 
Dahlias the other day in Mr. Crowe’s nursery, 
Upton, Essex. They consisted of dwarf late 
kinds, which by-and-by will be lifted and pot¬ 
ted, and make a display in the greenhouse along 
with Chrysanthemums. 

French Marigolds. — We hardly know 
which are the best, the single blooms or the double 
ones. Both are very beautiful. Mr. Dean has a 
quantity of plants now in flower, of dwarf, 
compact habit, and covered with beautifully 
striped blossoms. These Marigolds are among 
the most useful of garden plants. They com¬ 
mence to flower in June and keep on till cut off 
by frost. Neither rain nor drought appears to 
have any effect on them ; they flower away in 
spite of all weathers. They grow well in London. 

Crown Daisies (annual Chrysanthemums). 
—Blooms of these have been sent us fresh and 
beautiful. Though the plants get rather strag¬ 
gling at this season the flowers are excellent for 
cutting. 

Autumn Crocuses are beginning to ar¬ 
rive, and very beautiful they are. To grow them 
well the bulbs should be planted in the Grass, 
or among dwarf - growing Ivy or the mossy 
Stonecrops. 

The Giant Knotweed (Polygonum cus¬ 
pid atum) is now lovely m the London parks, 
and also in many little town gardens. The 
branches which are gracefully arched are studded 
with beautiful creamy white blossoms which will 
be followed by pale rosy fruit. This is a noble her¬ 
baceous plant when allowed plenty of room, and 
it is well suited to plant by the side of a fence to 
form a soreen in summer. 

Tyerman’s Groundsel (Senecio pulcher). 
—From the warm soils of Surrey, magnificent 
flowers of this charming plant have been sent us. 
They are like great Michaelmas Daisies, and of a 
lovely purple colour, with a golden centre. This 
is one of the best hardy autumn flowers in the 
garden. 

St. John’s Worts (Hypericums), though 
much neglected, are really very pretty at this 
time of year. The dwarf kindB grow well under 
trees and yield a profusion of golden yellow 
blossoms in autumn. There are some tall grow¬ 
ing kinds well suited to shrubberies. 

Heliotropes. —Though these are nearly over 
out-of-doors, fresh young plants for winter bloom¬ 
ing are an advantage. We saw some of a beauti¬ 
ful dark variety lately in Mr. Crowe’s nursery, at 
Upton, Essex. They come in well with soarlet 
Pelargoniums and Chrysanthemums. 

Quilled Asters of the Betteridge strain are 
very fine this season ; though rather formal in 
outline, they are very pretty and last for a long 
time during the autumn. 


5721.— Poultry manure.— This make* » 
very strong liquid manure if a bushel of it b 
put into a tub holding 20 gallons of water, and 
the mixture stirred occasionally, and allowed to 
stand for a few days before using. For potting 
purposes it should be first well dried and rubbed 
through a coarse sieve before mixing with pot 
soil, whilst for the garden it may be strewn »t 
once over the soil or be put into a heap ** l<l 
on thinly as need. Liquid manure, except for 
Chrysanthemums in pots, is not much needed** 
this time of the year,—A. D. 
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HYDRANGEA PANICULATA GRANDI- 
FLORA. 

A short time ago we called attention to this 
charming hardy shrub which we have since seen 
exposed for sale in the shape of dwarf, bushy 
plants in Mr. Dickson’s shop, in the Central 
Avenue, Covent Garden. The plants were grown 
in 6-in. pots, and each bore from five to seven 
magnificent trusses of snow white blossoms, one 
of which we now illustrate. This Hydrangea is 


itself, and as every healthy shoot produces a 
large head of bloom on a plant somo 2 ft. in 
height only and as much through, carrying from 
twelve to eighteen of them, it is easy to Form a 
true idea of the exceptional merits of this hardy 
subject. Its hardiness is indeed one of its chief 
recommendations, for no amount of inclement 
weather appears capable of making the slightest 
impression upon it. As the season advances 
the flowers assume a tinge of pink, which 


in a small compass, and the growth will be 
stronger than when unrestricted development 
is allowed, with the consequent effect of in¬ 
creasing the quality of the flowers whilst not 
diminishing them in quantity. Although, as 
compared with the generality of flowering 
shrubs, the panicled Hydrangea may be con¬ 
sidered as a moderate grower, it by no means 
follows that it is deficient in vigour; on the 
contrary, it grows with sufficient freedom and 



one of the best plants that an amateur can grow 
for the decoration of the conservatory or green¬ 
house. It is easily propagated and brought to a 
flowering state. It is perfectly hardy, and when 
mixed with Geraniums and other bright summer 
flowering plants has a charming effeot; when 
grown in pots under glass, the flowers are pure 
white ; and when grown in the open ground, the 
flowers when they first expand exhibit a purity 
of colour equal to those of the Snowball Tree 
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later on develops into a still brighter tint. In 
each phase of colouring the plant is beautiful, 
but perhaps most so before the flowers have 
lost any of their pearly whiteness. This plant 
is equally suitable for either large or small gar¬ 
dens, and it is grand when massed, as its com¬ 
pact and moderate habit of growth renders it of 
great value to the owners of small gardens 
generally, and by annually pruning the young 
shoots back to two eyes, the plant will be kept 


strength to admit of its employment in the 
shrubbery, or in the mixed plantations where 
it does not come into immediate contact with 
rank-growing, soil-exhausting trees, and may be 
made to form when judiciously and tastefully 
grouped a beautiful and interesting feature in 
such places. Where, however, it is considered 
expedient to encourage growth to the fullest ex¬ 
tent, the soil should be deeply stirred and 
richly manured, and care should be taken that 
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no other ooarse-rooted subject be allowed, for at 
least several years, to appropriate to itself any 
portion of the nutriment intended for the exclu¬ 
sive enjoyment of the Hydrangea. Propagation 
is best effected by placing established plants in 
heat in early spring, the young tender shoots 
quickly forming roots in a genial temperature. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary , September 26 
to October 1. 

Potting old plants of Pelargoniums to provide cuttings 
in spring should they be wanted. Putting in cuttings of 
Violas in sharp, sandy soil, under hand-lights, in a shady 
border. Putting Fraser’s Broad-leaved and Green Curled 
Endive in cold pits as they become vacant; also Black- 
seeded Brown Cns Lettuce. Giving Strawberry beds a 
good coating or' manure and forking it in. Taking up one 
portion of Bect-iO'-d, and storing it away in dry earth in 
a cool shed for use in case of frosty weather. 

Putting in Calceolaria cuttings under hand-lights 
against a north wall. Getting Camellias, Myrtles, and 
other plants under cover. Earthing up Celery when the 
ground is dry and in workable condition. Clearing off 
old Peas, and getting the ground ready for manuring 
and trenching. Hoeing and weeding amongst the autumn- 
sown Onions when the ground is dry and the weather 
ft le. Tying up Lettuces, and covering up Endive to 
blanch. Clearing otf all decayed vegetables, an l carrying 
them to the rubbish heap to burn. Potting Hyacinths, 
Tulips, and Narcissi. Thinning Spinach, and weeding 
and hoeing between the rows. 

Looking over all Cauliflowers and turning down the 
leaves over such as have formed heads, to protect them 
from frost. Gathering all dwarf and Scarlet Runner 
Boms, and putting them in 4-in. pots set in pans of 
water with a little charcoal added for keeping till they 
are wanted ; also treating all Vegetable Marrows in the 
Baine way. Potting a quantity of Echeveria glauca. 
Planting all spare borders wit h Wheeler’s Imperial Cab¬ 
bage plants 8 in. apart. Preparing temporary frames in 
which to prick out Cauliflowers. Sowing Mustard and 
Cress in boxes indoors. Potting a few Lobelia pumila and 
dwari Ageratums. Getting up the most forward Cauli¬ 
flowers, and laying them ia an open shed. Gatheiing all 
uuiip j Tomatoes, and placing them in a dry, sunny posi¬ 
tion indoois to ripen. 

Flower Garden. 

The nights will soon be too cold for tender 
plants to be allowed to remain out-of-doors; 
therefore, such subjects as Palms, Tree Ferns, 
or Musas should be lifted carefully and put 
in safe quarters, such as Vineries, that are open 
all day, but shut up at night. If they have 
rooted through or over the pots in which they 
were plunged, keep them well syringed overhead 
aud watered at the root until they recover the 
check. Sufficient for next year’s stock should 
also be lifted of any tender plants that are not 
readily increased by cuttings, for even if only 
slightly injured by frost they seldom make much 
progress afterwards. Any beds that are thus 
partially cleared will look better if at once pre 
pared for spring-flowering plants and bulbs, as 
the sooner these can be got into position the 
better will they he established before winter 
sets in. 

Where the double shift of spring and summer 
bedding is followed, a good deal may he done 
by the liberal use of hardy edging plants, such 
as Sedums, Santolinas, Cerastiums, &c., to for¬ 
ward i he second planting. After the tender 
plants are lifted, fork over the beds lightly, and 
fill them pretty thickly with such early flowers 
as may be desired, using dwarf shrubs for cen 
tres of small beds and vases, or for filling large 
beds and edging with two or three rows of 
early flowering plants. Single Wallflowers should 
now be thrifty little plants, and early-Btruck 
Pansies will be ready to flower. These, with 
Aubrietias, Arabia, and Forget-me-nots, are in¬ 
variably satisfactory, being hardy and most 
floriferous. 

All kinds of biennials will now be growing 
freely, but if these are too far advanced they 
are liable to injury from frost. By a little care in 
planting, so as to have rows of late-flowering 
kinds close to the earliest ones, and vice versa, 
a lengthened display will he the result, and 
beds that are not very precocious as regards 
flower may still be made gay by dropping in a 
good sprinkling of early bulbs. It is now time to 
he prepared with bulbs, as October is a good 
time to get them planted. The heavy rains and 
violent gales which we have had lately have 
been very trying to tall plants unless very se¬ 
curely staked and tied. 

Look to Chrysanthemums at once, if not al¬ 
ready done, and well secure them, as they are 
liable to break off at the base, and if tied now 
they will outgrow any signs of training before 
they come into flower. Keep everything neat 
and trim now that the leaves are assuming their 


lovely autumn tints; also keep Grass mown, 
rolled, and Bwept, so that all signs of approach¬ 
ing winter may be as much as possible removed. 
Now is a good time to put in Viola cuttings for 
next summer’s bedding, as where Verbenas fail 
these form the best substitute for them ; they 
are dwarf, extremely floriferous, and only re¬ 
quire generous culture to prove continuous flow- 
erers. In mild localities they stand well out-of- 
doors, but if the protection of hand-lights or a 
cold frame be at hand they will strike all the 
more readily. 

Glasshouses. 

Stove and greenhouse plants.—As 
the season when flowers are Bcaroe will soon 
he here, the most must he made of all plants 
now showing bloom. A good batch of Ixoras 
should be in hand bristling with flower-buds in 
all stages of development, which will keep up a 
supply far into the winter. The double flowered 
Taberneemontana will be found equally useful, 
and should be grown in quantity where button¬ 
hole and other bouquets are in demand. Any of 
the Allamandas, Dipladenias, or other climbers 
that are still flowering may be encouraged to 
do so to as late a period as possible. 

One of the most useful climbers in the stove 
at this or any other season is Pasaiflora Kerme- 
sina, as it is a moderate grower and a continuous 
flowerer. The Gesneras now becoming useful 
should have favourable positions assigned to 
them in order to bring out their rich colours. 
Nsegelias, Achimenes, and similar plants should 
now be gradually dried off preparatory to being 
stored away in warm positions. A gradual re¬ 
duction of moisture at the roots of all plants 
going to rest must now take place, and the 
grower must act in unison with the season by 
allowing a gradual reduction of temperature. It 
will be necessary to keep the fires going 
sufficiently brisk to allow the houses to be 
ventilated a litt.e during the dullest weather. 
Attend to the destruction of all insect pests, 
and keep the glass during the winter season 
clear and bright, so as to have the full benefit 
of every ray of light. 

Newly housed greenhouse plants should be 
frequently looked over ; all dead and decaying 
foliage should be removed from them, and the 
house freely ventilated night and day to keep 
the atmosphere pure and sweet. Where the 
greenhouse roof is overrun with creepers, these 
should now receive a liberal thinning in order 
to admit all the light possible to the plants 
underneath, and the glass should he kept per¬ 
fectly clear to assist the plants to finish up the 
ripening process. Heliotropes and other soft 
wooded plants intended for winter flowering 
should be kept in a healthy growing state by 
iving them a little closer treatment than 
litherto at this season of the year. 

A good batch of annuals, such as Centaurea 
Cyanus minor, Scabiosa, Rhodanthe, Nigella 
damaBcena, &c., should now he in fit condition 
for conservatory or indoor decoration, for which 
they will last in good condition for a longer 
period than most plants. Schiaostylis coccinea, 
Stokesia cyanea, and similar autumn-flowering 
herbaceous plants that have been grown in pots, 
should now be lifted into cold frames or other 
vacant positions in cool structures, to protect 
them from high winds and heavy rains. 

A stock of the different kinds of plants use¬ 
ful for forcing should now be potted up. These 
include Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Kalmias, An- 
dromedas, Deutzi&s, Lilacs, Roses, Spiraeas, 
Dicentras, Guelder Roses, &c. ; indeed, almost 
every kind of hardy spring-blooming shrnb may 
now be potted up and forced successfully by- 
and-bye. After being potted they Bhould he 
placed or plunged in ashes or fibre in a shady 
position outside, and must be kept well sup¬ 
plied with moisture at the root till the timet 
comes for introducing them into heat. Continue* 
to pot up successionai batches of spring*flower¬ 
ing bulbs, also Myosotis dissitflora, and other 
early flowering herbaceous plants. Attend 
closely to the youDg stock of autumn-struck 
plants, in order to get them well rooted before 
winter sets in. 

Indoor Fruit. 

Vines. —Mid-season Vines, from whioh the 
Grapes have been cut, also young ones that have 
not hitherto borne crops of fruit, should now be 
cleared of laterals quite down to the main hnds 
that are to he retained for giving the next year’s 
supply. It will be necessary to avoid injuring the 


old leaves, as plnmp buds containing the embryo 
bunches cannot be depended upon where they 
are destroyed before they have completed their 
functions, and fall from the Vines without force 
or violence being applied to them. The outside 
borders will now be in a fit state for the removal 
of the remains of the old mulching preparatory 
to the application of the annual top-dressing of 
new turf and crushed bones, and a breadth of 
2 ft. may at the same time be added to the front 
where the space allotted to the roots has not 
been filled up. Choose a dry day for the perform¬ 
ance of the work, and when all is finished cover 
up with 3 in. or 4 in. of fresh horse litter. 
Allow the roots to have the benefit of all the 
rain that falls in October, and then cover the 
litter with a good layer of Fern or leaves for 
keeping out frost and snow. 

Vines intended for starting in November should 
be sufficiently matured for pruning by the end 
of this month, so as to allow time for the wouncs 
to heal before they are excited. For very early 
work old Vines should not be pruned too close, 
as the second bud very often gives the best 
bunch, when the weakest can be rubbed off or 
stopped at the fourth or fifth eye to furnish 
shade to the main rods. When, after a few yeare’ 
pruning, the spurs have become elongated, hard, 
and unsightly, a few of the oldest rods may be 
cut out annually, or they may be entirely dives 
ted of the spurs as a means of inducing them to 
throw young growths from latent buds, with 
which healthy Vines are always plentifully fur¬ 
nished. 

After pruning, Vines that have had red spider 
upon them should have the loose bark removed 
with the hand ; but the barbarous practice ef 
scraping should be discountenanced, and where 
they are perfectly clean the loose flaky covering 
of hark may be retained, as it is alike the moat 
natural and beautiful protection from heat in 
summer and cold in winter that the Vine can 
have. In all cases the rods should be well washed 
with warm soapsuds or Gishurst Compound, 

6 oz. to 8 oz. to the gallon dissolved in hot 
water. 

The worst enemy to the Grape grower is mealy 
bug, and when it gets thoroughly established 
on old Vines he may apply all the known insec¬ 
ticides, and he may ruin his Vines for ever, but 
he will rarely annihilate his foe. As a matter of 
course, extra care may be given to the dressing 
and cleansing of the rods and every part of the 
house ; but the most effectual mode of destruc¬ 
tion is weekly or daily looking over through the 
spring, when, armed with a camel’s-hair brush 
and a bottle of methylated spirits, every insect 
should be destroyed before it has time to become 
a parent. After a thorough winter dressing and 
general raid upon the bug the eggs left may not 
be numerous, but every insect produced by them 
soon multiplies into thousands, and to prevent 
this the cheapest and most effectual remedy is 
close attention in the spring. 

Peaches and Nectarines.—When the 
trees in late houses have become clear of fnut 
remove every lateral and shoot that will not be 
wanted next season, as they only impede the 
free circulation of air, bo essential to the proper 
ripening of the wood, and keep the sap in motion 
when the trees should be filling up the frnit- 
buds and going to rest. Keep the foliage clean 
and healthy by giving them an occasional wash¬ 
ing with the hose pipe or garden engine, and 
see that the roots m internal borders do not 
want for water. If properly drained and well 
* lould i 
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made, inside borders* should never be allowed 
to become dry or anything approaching it, an 
arid condition through the resting period being 
the most common cause of the buds dropping 
when they should be bursting into flower in the 
spring. 

Dry friable loam, lime rubble, and burnt in¬ 
fuse properly mixed together will suit all kinds 
of stone fruit trees, but no manure should w 
used, as the trees will grow quite strong enough 
without it, and the application of mulching an 
stimulating liquid when the fruit is swelling o 
will produce the best results without overfeea- 
ing the young wood. When young trees have w 
be selected from the nursery for filling up v * c V 1 ’ 
cies on the reserve walls, clean, healthy stoc 
carrying evenly-balanced, but not over-strong 
shoots should be chosen in preference to others 
that have made gross imperfectly ripened wooa. 
These should be carefully lifted with w 
delicate fibres, and kept moist until they can o* 
replanted. 
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Strawberries.— To succeed in the early 
forcing of Strawberries, the crowns should be 
firm, plump, and well ripened by the middle of 
October, when protection from heavy rain 
through the resting period may be an advan¬ 
tage, but anything approaching dryness at the 
roots, confinement, or coddling must be carefully 
avoided. If the earliest potted plants that were 
partly plunged in ashes still show an inclination 
to make growth, they must be cheoked by the 
gradual reduction in the supply of water, care 
being taken that the balls do not become dry 
and shrink from the sides of the pots. The mid¬ 
season and late batches of plants if well potted 
and carefully tended through September always 
make very rapid growth, and unless closely 
watched soon overgrow and crowd each other 
at a time when warmth, light, and a pure cur¬ 
rent of air are of the greatest importance. In 
low damp gardens where the crowns only just 
ripen, even in good seasons, it is a very good plan 
to turn the general stock over every week to 
keep the pots free from weeds and worms and 
to elevate them on shelves, dwarf walls, or banks 
of coal ashes as the days decrease in length and 
nights become damp and cold. Opinions differ 
as to the best mode of wintering Strawberries ; 
some growers expose the plants to the elements 
and allow the frost to penetrate the balls to an 
extent that is often fatal to the pots if it does 
not injure the roots; while others prefer plac¬ 
ing them in cold pits with a few dry Oak leaves 
pressed in between the pots to prevent the balls 
from becoming too dry. The lights are thrown 
off night and day in favourable weather and re¬ 
placed in case of snow, heavy rain, and severe 
frost when the winter has fairly set in. 
Outdoor Fruit. 

Apples and Pears.— Most kinds of these 
will soon be ready to gather, and the moment 
they seem ripe enough let it be done, as we may 
still expect high winds, and ungathered ripe 
fruit will be either destroyed or fit for use only 
as windfalls. Pears, especially late kinds, if 
gathered too soon are rendered worthless, as 
they never ripen either to be fit for cooking or 
dessert, but shrivel and become hard and dry. 

A good criterion by which to decide whether 
a Pear is fit to gather or not is to gently raise 
the fruit, and if it parts readily from the tree, 
it is fit to gather. Another plan is to cHt open a 
fruit, and if the pips be brown, the crop may be 
gathered. The same rule applies to Apples, 
though none but the very late kinds suffer from 
early gathering to the same extent as Pears. 
After housing the fruit the room will require to 
be freely ventilated for a week or two until the 
fruit is dry and inured to the temperature of the 
house ; sudden fluctuations more than anything 
else induce damp and decay. 

Fruit showing the slightest signs of decay 
ahould be instantly removed, for if left an at- 

5 here is thereby engendered inimical to the 
keeping of the remainder. If space permit 
le fruit be placed on the shelves in single 
layers ; any extra labour involved in so placing 
it will be more than repaid by the despatch 
with which it can be examined in order to de¬ 
tect bad fruit. 


Peaches and Nectarines, and also late 
Plums, should be gathered a day or two before 
they are fully ripe and placed in the fruit- 
room. Fruit so gathered is much more highly 
flavoured than when used direct from the trees. 
As soon as the latter are cleared of fruit wash 
well any that are affected with red spider or 
mildew. Plenty of clear water applied with 
force for the former, and soapsuds for the latter, 
are two simple and effectual remedies. 

Raspberries may now have all their old 
fruiting canes removed and the new ones finally 
thinned out in order that those for next season's 
fruiting may derive the fullest benefit from what 
sunshine we may yet be favoured with. After 
thinning let the ground about them be “ point¬ 
ed ” (not dug deeply), then mulch thickly with 
well-decayed stable manure. The fruit tree 
planting season is at hand, and preparation 
should therefore be made for new plantations, 
and for lifting, root-pruning, and renovating 
any trees requiring such operations. 

Vegetables. 

From Brussels Sprouts we always remove about 
this time a large proportion of the stem leaves, 
an operation which assists the swelling of the 
Sprouts, From old plantations of Cabbage, the 
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sprouts from which are so valuable throughout 
the winter, frequently clear away all old leaves, 
and occasionally run the hoe through the plots 
to keep them in healthy growth. The vegetable 
matter thus removed, together with prunmgs of 
trees, clippings of hedges, Ac., after being burned, 
makes when mixed together with soot, or lime, 
or both, and allowed to lie for a short time, one 
of the very best of manures for any kind of vege¬ 
table crop. Continue to plant 

Cabbages as ground becomes vacant; it is 
time that the main crop for spring cutting was 
planted. We plant in lines 2 it. apart, and but 
1 ft. from plant to plant, and as soon as fit for 
use in spring every alternate one is pulled out, a 
process, whilst it ensures an early supply, also 
admits of the others growing into large Cab¬ 
bages. 

Cauliflowers under hand-lights, Lettuces, 
and Endive may still be planted out; tie up when 
dry for blanching the two latter, and take the 
precautions to guard against the first frost. 
Endive, in particular, quickly begins to decay 
when onoe frozen. Cauliflowers m hand-lights 
must still have full exposure, and a chance lot 
should be pricked out on a south border. Any 
that are ready for use should have the foliage 
bent over the heads to preserve them from frost 
and from expansion. If lifted and heeled in under 
a north wall the supply may be continued for a 
long period This way of continuing the supply 
is only necessary in cases where the succession 
plots do not quickly follow. All but the very 
latest-planted 


Celery may now be moulded up; the soaking 
of rain which we have received has just come 
right for this crop, and the sooner it is earthed 
the better. Previous to earthing, we tie up with 
matting each plant separately ; and though the 
plant is somewhat tedious, it is the only safe way 
of preventing the soil from gaining a lodgment 
between the stems. Of course, as soon as the 
soiling up is done, the ties are cut off. Late- 
planted Celery should be kept free from side 
suckers and weeds, and the ground should be 
kept open by surface hoeing. The same remarks 
that have been made concerning the earthing up 
of Celery are equally applicable to Cardoons. 
The stools of 


Globe Artichokes should be given every 
chance of hardening their growth, with the view 
of helping them to withstand the winter ; and 
therefore, as soon as the heads are cut, at once 
remove the old stems, together with all the use¬ 
less and half-decayed leaves that keep light and 
air from acting on the crowns. The ground 
mulching may now be removed, and the surface 
soil be kept loose and open. Seakale may also 
be treated in a similar way, and for a very early 
batch for forcing, select the most mature plants 
and at once lop off the leaves ; all the rest 
should be allowed to decay naturally, which 
they generally do after the first frost. 

Amongst other operations requiring attention 
are the drying and storing of Onions, and 
herbs, the thinning out of Turnips, Winter 
Spinach, Carrots, Onions, and Lettuces, and last, 
but not least, the maintaining of neatness, 
without which the enjoyment of a garden, how¬ 
ever well managed in other respects, is incom¬ 
plete. __ 


WINTERING AND PROPAGATING BED¬ 
DING PLANTS. 

The winter storage of bedding plants, whether 
young or old, or whether they are kept for fur¬ 
nishing cuttings or for planting, is an important 
matter. Pelargoniums being the staple article 
for furnishing beds deserve notice first. They 
are more or less apt to go off by damping, ac¬ 
cording to the soil and locality, or according to 
age and variety—that is, supposing them to be 
wintered in the usual cool pits or houses, with 
just a little heat to keep out frost or excessive 
damp. 

Autumn-struck cuttings keep better than old 
plants that have been lifted late in the year 
and potted; but everything depends on the 
way the latter are managed. We find, always, 
that lifted Pelargoniums of any kind are most 
apt to die off when they are cut down at pot¬ 
ting time ; or if they have their branches 
shortened by the knife, unless nursed attentively 
for awhile, they are sure to die back from the 
cut parts; the only way to save them, when so 
treated, is to keep them growing for awhile in 
a brisk heat. 


The best plan, however, is not to shorten the 
shoots at all, but only to thin them out, leaving 
those that are left entire. This makes long- 
legged plants in spring; but, in bedding out, 
they can be pegged down, and they come in 
earlv—even a long time before planting out— 
and afford plenty of cut flowers. They also yield 
Bplendid cuttings in March and April. Those of 
tne Tom Thumb section resist cold and damp 
best; while variegated sorts,* and, notably, 
kinds like Flower of the Day, Alma, Golden 
Chain, and the tricolors, suffer soonest. The 
destructive agents are always cold and damp ; 
and, notwithstanding attention to ventilation 
and picking off decayed leaves, the shoots will 
continue to die back, if the temperature is low 
—say under 45° or 48° for any length of time 
together—simply because the vitality gets low ; 
and nothing checks decay sooner, or more 
effectually, than a rise of temperature, just 
sufficient to excite growth. If the plants have 
been touched with frost before lifting, they are 
more difficult to keep than if they had been cut 
down to stumps. 

We have seen enquiries lately as to the pro¬ 
priety of storing Pelargoniums m cellars during 
the winter. This we have seen tried on a large 
scale, and can state, that though a percentage 
will be saved many will perish. When this plan 
is adopted, lifting the plants should be deferred 
to the last moment, but they should not get 
touched by frost, nor must their shoots be 
shortened. They should, after being cleaned, be 
set upright with their roots in dry soil, or they 
may be potted and set closely together, and 
they should not be watered during the winter, 
there being little or no demand upon the roots 
for moisture, the only object being to keep the 
plants alive till spring. Once or twice during 
the winter they should be gone over and have 
the decayed foliage picked off, and by February, 
if practicable, the plants should be removed, 
potted, and started in a gentle heat. Most likely 
the shoots of those which survive will be much 
shrivelled, but they will soon recover under the 
influence of heat and light. It is not essential that 
the cellar should be light, but it should be dry. 
Cellaring is a plan not to be recommended, 
however, with Pelargoniums when the preser¬ 
vation of the plants is of importance. It is much 
better to lay the plants in by the heels in spare 
oorners or shelves in the Vineries, greenhouses, 
or other cool structures, where the chances of 
keeping them are much greater. 

The wmteringof the miscellaneous bedding stock 
depends upon the habits of the different subjeots ; 
Ageratums, Verbenas, Centaureas, Gazanias, 
Heliotropes, Petunias, Salvias, Alyssums, Lobe¬ 
lias, and plants of a similar description, if rooted 
and established at the proper time in autumn, will 
remain healthy and vigorous in a still, dry at¬ 
mosphere of 40° or 45°, if they are not shaded 
or kept too far from the light. None of these 
plants should be encouraged to grow in the least 
until about three weeks or a month before cut¬ 
tings are wanted from them, and, as it is not de¬ 
sirable to propagate such stock till about the 
beginning of March, there growth need not be 
pushed till February. Plants which have been 
well rested during winter always yield the best 
cuttings, and the young tops never fail to strike 
freely with ordinary care, whereas plants that 
have been kept moving in a sickly atmosphere 
during the winter produce very uncertain re¬ 
sults. 

Fuchsias potted and not watered will keep in 
a dry shed or cellar as well as most plants till 
they have to be started in spring. Alternan- 
theras, Amarantus, Iresine, Coleus, Tropseo- 
lums, and all the more tender kinds of sum¬ 
mer _ bedders require comfortable quarters 
in winter, or they will lose their foliage and 
otherwise suffer. Coleus, Iresine, and Tropseolum 
are particularly sensitive, especially the last- 
named, which will almost to a certainty go off if 
wintered in a cool house. It should be kept dry 
at the root, and just moving as regards growth. 
A dry, warm shelf near the light ends is best. 
Calceolarias should, of course, never feel fire 
heat. Cuttings dibbled in early in November, in 
a shallow light frame, never fail to strike, and 
seldom damp off if they are not shifted too much 
in mild weather. They cannot stand both dark¬ 
ness and damp ; but when hard frozen, they 
will remain covered up with litter for a month 
or more without danger. This we have proved 
over and over again. When the temperature 
rises again, it is only necessary to thaw the 
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fonts before unoovering them; and this is done 
y watering them with cold water from the 
open tank ; as soon as the leaves feel soft, and 
the soil about the roots seems quite thawed, 
they should be uncovered. Slips of Violas, put 
in during autumn, may be treated like Calceo¬ 
larias ; but they are hardy enough, and are 
benefited by nothing so much as light and free 
ventilation. Hollyhocks and Carnations only re¬ 
quire protection from severe frosts and damp, 
and are often covered with wooden shutters, 
which are removed or tilted up daily, according 
to the weather. Succulents of the Echeveria class 
and other bedding kindB, not hardy, require a 
dry temperature of 45° and little or no water at 
the roots. E. secunda glauca sometimes stands 
the winter out-doors in dry situations, but it is 
very unsafe to trust stock of it out-of-doors 
after November. We always take the plants up 
and set them thickly together on a dry tank 
behind a north wall, and lay a few old lights ever 
them in severe weather, and sometimes a little 
straw. 

As regards propagation, all bedding plants 
may be increased most freely in spring, or 
between February and May, by means of cut¬ 
tings. It is desirable, however, to propagate some 
kinds in autumn—Pelargoniums, for instance, 
that are wanted to flower freely—as spring-struck 
plants grow too luxuriantly ; but those which 
are grown for their foliage may with advantage 
be struck in quantities in spring. Indeed, where the 
general stock is small, it may be recruited easily 
uptilfthe time of planting out. Gazania splendens 
ia a plant which is much better propagated in 
autumn, and merely potted off in spring, as 
plants struck later than the beginning of Feb¬ 
ruary are late in flowering, and to take the tops 
offautumn-8truck stock at that time is effecting 
a useless exchange. Lobelias, for bedding pur¬ 
poses, are very commonly raised from seed, but 
seedlings are irregular in their habit and colour, 
and far inferior to plants from cuttings. A few 
old plants of the best habited seedlings lifted, 
partially cut down, potted in August, and kept 
in a cool house during the winter, will yield fine 
cuttings in March, and every shoot will strike 
freely in the hot-bed ; after that they should be 
hardened off and pricked out into a cold frame, 
from which they will lift well with good balls 
at planting time. 

Verbena cuttings, if furnished with healthy 
foliage, strike with marvellous rapidity and free¬ 
dom in spring, and every piece of leaf attached 
will make a plant. Other bedding plants already 
named also all strike most freely; and one thing, 
which is not generally known, is, that the 
latest struck plants generally grow best after 
being planted out. For this reason gardeners 
enerally try to secura a good quantity of 
ealthy stock plants, so as to have one or two 
ood batches of cuttings only, which they eel- 
om take off till March or April. We frequently 
find that the last plants which are just trans¬ 
ferred to the beds from the cutting-pots grow 
away most freely. The great point in striking 
cuttings, and in nursing the plants afterwards 
when they are potted or boxed off, is to avoid 
coddling. A bottom-heat of 75° or 80° and a top- 
heatof from 65° minimum to80° maximum should 
never be exceeded in the cutting-pit, and when 
transplanted and placed in the store-frames an 
atmospheric temperature 5° lower than the 
above will be suitable—always keeping it genial 
by judicious ventilation and watering. 

Lobelias from seed should never be sown later 
than the 1st of February, nor subjected to a 
temperature higher than from 60° to 75°, night 
and day, till they are pricked out. Verbena 
venosa should be sown at the same time and 
treated in the same way. The Humea elegans 
must be sown early in the autumn previous to 
being planted out and potted on ; and so also 
should the Centaureas, but we have had good 
beds of these from plants sown at the same time 
as Lobelias. In the above remarks I have spoken 
of the commonest bedding plants chiefly, and 
such as most people grow and want to know 
most about. J. 8. 


Th© Wild Garden : Or our Grovet and Garden* 
made beautiful by the Naturalisation of Hardy Exotic 
Plants ; briny one way on tear da from the Darie Ages q! 
Flower Gardening , with suggestions Jor the Regeneration 
of the Dare Borders qf the London Parks. By W. 
Robinson. With ninety Illustrations, by Alfred Parsons, 
engraved by Huyot, Pannemaker, H. Hyde, and Lacour. 
Thu Garden Office, and through all Booksellers. Price 
10s. Gd. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

5672. — Best Roses (Hybrid Perpetuals).— 
Abel Grand, Alfred Colomb, Anna Dies bach, 
Auguste Neumann, Anne Laxton, Auguste 
Rigotard, Captain Christy, centifolia rosea, 
Charles Lefebvre, Clothilde Holland, Comtesse 
de Chabrillant, Comtesse de Oxford, Dr. Andry, 
Duke of Edinburgh, Duke of Connaught, Duke 
of Teck, Ferdinand de LessepB, Fisher Holmes, 
Glory of Cheshunt, John Hopper, Jean Liabaud, 
Jules Margottin, La France, Lord Macaulay, 
Louis Van Houtte, Madame Nachury, Mdme. 
Noman, Mdme. Victor Verdier, Mdlle. Bonnaire, 
Mdlle. Eugdnie Verdier, Mdlle. Marie Cointet, 
Marie Baumann, Marguerite de St. Amand, 
Marguerite Brassac, Maurice Bernardin, Mon¬ 
sieur E. Y, Teas, Monsieur Noman, Mrs. 
Baker, Prince Camille de Rohan, Princess 
Mary of Cambridge, Reynolds Hole, Richard 
Wallace, Royal Standard, Sir Carnet Wolseley, 
Sultan of Zanzibar, Star of Waltham, Thomas 
Mills, Victor Verdier, Xavier Olibo. If a larger 
selection be needed, add Black Prince, Camille 
Bernardin, Comtesse de Jaucourt, Due de 
Rohan, Duchess of Edinburgh, Duke of Wel¬ 
lington, Edouard Morren, Exposition de Brie, 
General Jacqueminot, Hippolyte Jamain, Horace 
Vernet, John Stuart Mill, Marguerite Dorn* 
brain, Mdlle. Marie Rady, Marquis de Gibot, 
Paul Neron, Pauline Talbot, Pierre Notting, 
Vicomtease de Vezins, William Griffith, Baroness 
Rothschild.—R. L. 

56GI.— Fixing a boiler.— The flow pipe 
should rise from the top of the boiler, asoenaing 
gradually till the highest point in the house is 
reached. The return should fall gradually till it 
enters tho boiler at the bottom. The boiler may 
be set from 1 ft. to 3 ft. or more below the 
pipes. The less friction there is the quicker and 
easier the water flows, therefore, the fewer 
bends used the better, and sudden dips should 
be avoided. The boiler Bhould have flanges for 
receiving the ends of the flow and return pipes. 
Three or even two-inch pipes will be large 
enough for so small a house.—E. H. 

5660.—Filberts not bearing.— Filberts 
bear on the young spray, and if the wood has 
been properly thinned out, and the centre of 
the bushes kept open to let in the air and sun, 
the bushes should have borne before this. Prune 
when the leaves fall.—E. H. 

5710.— Laying out a garden.— A garden 
for the purpose stated requires but little laying 
out, in the ordinary sense of the words, with 
walks and edgings. Wheel on plenty of manure, 
dig deeply, and crop with the plants most in de¬ 
mand in your neighbourhood ; grow two or three 
kinds, and do them well.—E. H. 

5713.— Cheap work on gardening. — 
If “ Enquirer ” will take in Gardening Illus¬ 
trated every week, it will give him all the in¬ 
formation he can possibly require on every sub¬ 
ject connected with gardening. It goes into every 
detail, and is so simplo that a child may under¬ 
stand it. I am an amateur, and have taken it 
in weekly from its commencement, and I find 
it more useful than any other publication. — 
Busy Bee. 

5673. — Primula rosea. - The leaves of Primula rosea 
will presently die off. and thus leave the plants at rest 
for the winter. The crowns that will produce bloom next 
spring, and, indeed, the blooms themselves, perhaps will 
then be formed, and any division of the crowns, if care¬ 
fully done, can hardly affect the bloom next Bpring. Cut 
through between the crowns with a sharp knife, saving 
as much root as possible to each division.—A. D. 

5709.— Heating a greenhouse.— If “Amateur” 
will purchase some roofing felt or tarred canvas, and 
wrap three thicknesses of it about the water pipe, and 
bind it on with copper wire, and then tar it over, he 
will find that his water pipe wont be again frozen, even 
during the hardest frost.—BEGINNER. 

5709.— Heating a greenhouse.—Cover the pipe 
with felt, taking care that the felt passes all round on 
the wall side.—E. H. 

5633.— Mountain Ash Berries.-Gather the berries 
before they become too soft, put them in a wide-mouthed 
bottle, and cover them with strong brine, and stop np 
the mouth.—E. H. 

5577.— Water MelonB.— I h we grown Water Melons 
in this country, but cannot say I like them better or so 
well as the best of our own kinds. They will succeed 
under the same treatment.— E. U. 


5776 -Creepers in tubs.— What creepers will 
grow well ana make tho most show on a house where 
they cannot be planted in the ground, as the house is 
surrounded deeply with gravel and brick rubbish. The 
creepers preferred are Roses, Jasmines, Honeysuckle 
(the common English sweet scented, the Japanese and 


Dutch), Veitch’s Virginias Creeper, Wistaria. Ivy, sn«l 
Hops. Would any and which of these make a fair 
growth if planted in tubs 3 ft., or 4 ft. deep T—Akilw. 
[All would succeed well in tubs except perhaps the B’u- 
forwil 

5777. — Wintering plants—I have a small lean-to 
greenhouse Btocked with Geraniums, Fuchsias, and other 
soft-wooded plants which I intend to keep heated just 
sufficient to keep the frost out. Would it injuie the 
above-named to cover the top with boards in the winter, 
thus admitting no light except from sides, as I could 
thus keep it warmer and also prevent frozen snow and ice 
slipping ofT tie top of the house and smashing the glass! 
—T. K. B. [If you had a thick blind to pull down during 
frosty weather it would be an adva nlayt, but we do not >et 
what good a greenhouse can be to you if you put a uuoden 
roqf on it to exclude the 

5778. —Wintering Carnations.—What is the best 
treatment for my Carnations. They were struck last 
autumn, and have made good growth with long stems. 
Should they be potted and taken in, or left out during 
tho winter and covered with cinders or cocoa-ftbre?- 
A. E. W. [They are hardy if kept free from damp. IJ 
you want them to flower early lift them, and pot them, 
and place them in a frame or cool greenhouse. In any 
case it would be advisable to pot a few.) 

5779. — Spiraeas and monthly Boses. — I have 
some roots of the spircca in the ground, also some roots 
of monthly Roses in pots In a greenhouse without heat. 
Are they worth saving as I have no heat? I have also 
some pots of Maiden hair Fern in the same house as the 
Roses. Do they require any heat to save them through 
the winter? —II. C. W. [The Sjrirceas and Doses are 
hardy , and you may winter your Maiden-hair Ferns in 
the window qfa warm room.) 

5780. — When Potatoes are ripe.— A. X. F.-~ 
When a Potato is thoroughly ripe and fit to stoiv, the 
skin will be firmly set. If it can be easily removed l»y the 
thumb, or peels by handling, the Potato Is not ripe, and 
will not keep well. After being dug Potatoes should i-e ex¬ 
posed to the sun and air for a few hours in order to get 
the skins dry and firm before storing. 

6781. -Preserving Grapes in winter.— R. C. B. 
—Cut off the bunches which bear the bunches, and in¬ 
sert the lower ends into bottles of water placed in a 
standing position on n rail or board. Put a bit of char¬ 
coal in each bottle, keep tin* bottles tilled up, and cut 
out all decayed berries weekly. Keep a dry, airy tern 
perature of about 40 Q . 

5732.— Manuring fruit trees.— I have a large 
quantity of manure water running from my pigstyesinto 
a large hole. I put it to my Roses, Gooseberry’, and Black 
and Red Currant trees until I am afraid 1 shall do them 
harm. Shall I continue it through the winter?— R.W. 
[Do not give any during the winter, but next summer you 
may give a moderate quantity without fear qf danjtr ) 

5781. —Raising Lobelias.— I uexperientia. —Sow 
now in pans of sandy soil, and place them in a window 
under a sheet of glass, if you have no greenhouse. 
When up give the plants plenty of air and light. Tiick 
out iDto other pans in spring, and plant out In June, or 
sow seed in March In a warm framo-. 


5784. —Spring water for plants.—Will spring 
water pumped into a tank under m greenhouse £tage 
ever be equally good for plants as rain water, and if 
temperature the main point in favour of rain water?— 
K. 8. [A T o, it is not so good as rain mater, but \f it could, 
be exposed to the sun and air it would be nearly as good.) 

5785. — Tacsonias and Cinerarias.— what is the 
lowest degree of temperature in wlxtch a Tacsouia and 
Cineraria will livo during winter?—J\ L. L. [Some qf the 
Tacaonia* require a warm temperature, others are nearly 
hardy. If you tell us what kind yours is we can probably 
advise you. Cinerarias require to be merely kept free from 
frost.) 

6786. - Heating by Gas.- Could the boiler of the 
heating apparat us of n greenhouse be heated by gw 
Instead of coal without greatly increasing the expense • 
— Vinum. —[ Yes, if the boiler is constructed for being 
heated by pas. If an ordinary boiler we fear the ex¬ 
pense would be very great.) 

6787. -Young zonal Geraniums.— what Bhould 
I do with some young zonal Geraniums now in splendid 
flower in 4-in. pot.s ? Ought I to remove some of the soil 
and repot them in the same rize or shift into largerpot*. 
—Eustace Dawson. [Give, them occasional doses qf liquid 
manure, keep them in a light, airy house, and repot them 
in spring.) 

5788.— Sowing Salpigloesi8.— Ia SalpiglossU to 
be recommended for autumn sowing? I see it is suggested 
in a contemporary—much to my surprise, as I th light u 
scarcely hardy.—F. A. S. [If sown in autumn the plants 
must have protection during the winter as they are only 
half hardy.) 

6789.— Subscriber from the First.—Your grub la the 
caterpillar of a largish moth, one of the Geometric®, as 
it has already begun to change into a chrysalis, l j“jj 
unable to name it. I cannot recommend any better pia*» 
for destroying these caterpillars than hand-picking-— 
G. S. 3. 

5790. —Planting Vines.-Would it be advisable to 
grow Grapes in a lean-to greenhouse, tho front of wnic 
touches the hedge of the next garden, so that thereu 1 
external border for the roots?—V inum. [Yes, */ V 0 ' 
can make a good border inside the house.) 

5791. — Ferns for Easter.— Could Ferns be forced 
for next Easter by being kept in the window of an or 
nary living room ? If not, how can they be forced / 
that timeT—INKXPEBIXNTIA. [What Ferns do 
mean l ] 

5792. - Potting VaUotas. - Amateur. when 

the plants have done flowering, or leave them till' 
Remove a little of the old boU, and pot into asiw ian> 
pot, using fibrous loam, a little rotten manure, ana p» t 
of silver sand or river sand. . 

5793-A'. Y. Z.—lt you will attend to our roles, jWJ 
write each question on a separate piece of paper, su 
one side only, we shall be happy to insert tnen, * 
questions respecting poultry ana various otner suuj^* 
mixed up together are perplexing and unsstisiscw i- 
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5794. — Camellias out-of-doors. — Londoner. —They 
■would do very well In pots, but you must have some 
means of protecting the pots from frost. A border to 
plant them out in would be much better. 

5795 . —Tuberoses.— 77. W. S.— Tuberoses with flower 
stem 0 ft. long are not unusual, but they are none the 
better for being so long. 

6798.—Glair© de Dijon Rose.—it. IF.—This makes 
a good climber on its own roots. Plant during autumn 
or in February or March. 

5797.— Uses Of frames. — Beginnsr.—ll you state 
what you want to grow we may be able to tell you how 
to grow it. Hot or cold frames are suitable for many 
purposes. 

5793.— Trees in London — J* y. — The Wistaria 
would grow well at South Kensington. May trees, La¬ 
burnums, &c., are planted now or in spring. This is the 
beat time. Any good nurseryman will supply you. 

5799. — Nicotiana longrlflora. — Is the Nicotiaua 
longiilora sold by Oibbs <fe Co. a perennial or annual ?— 
Raven. [A half hardy perennial.] I 

5800. — Wintering 1 hardy annuals.— A mateur.— 
These will winter perfectly in cold frames. Give all the 
air possible, except in frosty weather. 

5801. — Insects on Lantanas. — J. H. B.~ Fumigate 
them with tobacco smoke two or three evenings in suc¬ 
cession, and afterwards sponge the leaves clean with soap 
and water. 

5302.—Planting Hops —Whaf is the best time for 
planting Hops for trellis work round windows ?-Senoa. 
[In spring. ] 

6803.— Moving Lupines.— Should a large Lupine be 
moved now or after the leaves have fallen?—F. A. 8 [In 
spring, when new growth has commenced .] 

6S04—Early and late Strawberry.— S. C.— 
The best early sort is Keen’B Seedling or Hericart de 
Thury, and two good late kinds are Dr. Hogg and Frog- 
more Late Pine. 

6805.—Creepers on east wall.—Will Canary and 
Virginia Creepers flourish on a shaded east wall?—I n- 
ex I'Erientia. [Frs.j 

5S06.—Soil for Rose cutting.— A. it.—Fibrous 
loam and plenty of road or river sand. They will not 
make rootB till the spring probably. 

6807. —When to plant Daffodils.— Sandy Wifles. 

— [Now.] 

6808. — Plumbago capensis.— Palatine .—Repot in 
spriug, as soon as new growth commences. 

6809.— Paris Daisies.— Sunnxjflsld .—These will not 
withstand the wiuter in Yorkshire. 

5810.— Roses for a London garden.— Londoner. 

— Roses will not grow in a Loudon garden except under 
glass. 

A. T. A.—We cannot say, there are so many. See our 
advertisement columns, also articles on the subject now 
appearing in the paper. 

Emile C.—" Alpine and Rock Flowers,” by Wm. 
Robinson, price 12a Gd., post free from our office. We 
cannot recommend tradesmen. 

T. it.—We do not know of any agent for the bee¬ 
hives you allude to. 

A. U. C. W. —We know of no book likely to answer your 
requirements. 

R. T. P.—We know of no such book. 

R. Sheppard.— No. 

NAMING FRUIT.—Readers who desire our help In 
naming Apples or Pears will kindly bear, in mind that 
several specimens in different stages of colour and size 
of the same kind greatly assist in its determination. 
Local varieties should be named by local growers, and 
are often only known to them. We can only undertake 
to name four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above condition is observed. 

Names of plants.— 3. C. Bridport.—\, Stachjs 
lanata; 2, Corydalis flava ; 3, Santolina incana; 4, Sedum 
spu'lum.- R. T. P.~- Francos ramosa.-IF. Nelson. 

- 1, Begonia semperflorens; 2, flowers dropped off; 8, 

B. WeltonensiB ;4, B. Saundersl (probably)- H. H. H. 

- -1, we cannot name Pelargoniums; 2, next week ; 8, 

Pauicum variegatom ;4, Tradescantiazebrina.- Bearn- 

dene. — Elseagnus argentea femcena. - Christobel. — 1 , 

Hiernelum aurantlacum ; 2, Helianthus (species); 3, 

Oxalls atropu rpurea- Palatine, - ImpatienB glandu- 

lifera. Tyro.— Hoya carnosa. J. P., Jun — Poly¬ 
gonum cuspidatum. Amateur. —Godetia Lindleyana. 

Sow the seed in March in the open ground in rich soil. 

Thin out to 6 In. apart.- Freemason .—We cannot 

name Pelargoniums.- U. II.— 1, Buck Wheat (Polygo¬ 

num fagopyrum); 2, Calamintha officinalis (common 
Calami nt); 3, Cow Wheat(Melampyrum pratense; 4, send 

when in flower.-C. A. H.—l, Escallonia macrantha ; 

2, Hoary Mullein (Verbascum pulverulentum).- D. L. 

N. B.—Field Melilot (Melilotus arvensis).- M. D.—\, 

Gnaphalium tomentosum; 2, Helianthus (species). 


QU ERI ES. 

Rules for Correspondents .—A a oommunica- 
tU>ns for insertion should os dearly and concisely written 
on one side of the paper only and addressed to the Editor. 
L Uters relating to business to the PUBLISHER. The name 
and address of the sender it required, in addition to 
a iy nom de plume to be used in the paper. , Answers to 
Q series should always bear the number ana title qf the 
qtery answered. In consequence of the large cir- 
e datum of Gardening Illustrated, if is necessary 
to go to Press a long time before its publication. There¬ 
fore, readers will see the impossibility of inserting their 
questions the week they are received, and they would 
greatly help us by sending them as early as possible in 
the preceding week. 

NAMING PLANTS .-Four plants, fruits, or flowers only 
tan be named at one time, and this only when good 
specimens are sent. | 
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6811.—Hollow Celery. —Will some experienced 
gardener kindly inform a new beginner as to the cause 
and cure of hollow, or, as we call it, kexed Celery. I 
have talked with nearly all the gardeners in my neigh¬ 
bourhood on the subject, but the result has only been 
to make confusion, if possible, more confounded, some 
ascribing it to this and some to that mode of treatment, 
others again attributing it to bad seed and the recent 
wet weather; but the result of my many conversations 
has been to impress on my mind the fact that they were 
all more or less puzzled and troubled with it. Now, as I 
and a neighbouring gardener have purchased onr seeds 
from two of the leading firms of seedsmen in England, 
and as we have had a large proportion of Celery grown 
from these seeds which have turned out hollow, I am 
not in a position to accept the theory of bad seeds, al¬ 
though, as I said at the outset. Iam, comparatively speak¬ 
ing. inexperienced. If, like the Potato disease and the 
Hollyhock fungus, hollow Celtry is an evil which we can 
only mitigate and not eradicate, will some one recom¬ 
mend some strain of Celery (or some treatment thereof 
according as they think the evil lies) which they have 
grown for many years under different conditions, and 
which have invariably turned out solid ?—W. Hilton. 

5812 — Heating a gfreenhouse —I am in the same 
state of perplexity as several of your correspondents, 
viz., how to heat a small greenhouse 9 ft. 6 in. by 9 ft., 
which stands between two bay winnows. I have tried a 
paraffin stove with two 4-in. burners for the last two 
winters. I found it expensive, as it consumed at least 
1J pint of oil a night, and then only just kept the frost 
out. The thermometer went down to 31° during the 
severe weather we had last January. But the worst 
remains to be told. Daring the gale on th9 night of 18th 
January, the stove caught fire, and filled the house with 
thiok black smoke, which spoilt many of my plants. I 
was only able to put it out by smothering it with ashes 
Both the burners were melted off the lamp. I should be 
very glad if “ Patent Gas Stove " (p. 345) would give me 
a description of the hot water apparatus he has erected, 
and also the name of the shop from which he obtained 
it.— W. T. T. D. 

6818.—Pruning shrubs.— I have some very fine 
Rhododendrons which were severely nipped by spring 
frosts, and, in consequence, the foliage has become very 
thin and scraggy, especially towards the top. Would it 
do to cut about 1 ft. off the top.-, or prune them now T 
I have also a large Cupressus Lawsoniana which has 
suffered in the same way, the leader being apparently 
dead, as well as many of the lower branches withered. 
Would It improve it to cut the withered branches off ? 
or what other treatment would be best ?—A. C. 

6814. — Window fernery.— Will someone give me 
their advice as to the best way of heating a fernery 
outside of a window in London ; it is small, therefore 
will not admit of pipes or a stove. Would it require to 
be heated during the day in the winter as well as at 
night to keep the Ferns alive? They are mostly hardy 
kinds. Would the Lygodlum scandens (Climbing Fern) 
live and keep green through the winter ? What creepers 
or climbing plant* would do well in the moist atmo¬ 
sphere of a window fernery, which faces south, bat 
is well shaded by a blind ?—Jay. 

6815. — Grapes not colouring?.— Can anyone tell 
me the reason why my Black Hamburgh Grapes do not 
colour properly, one-half the berries are black and the 
others red. I started the Vines early In March and dis¬ 
continued firing in the middle of May, the fruit being 
well on towards colouring. I have treated them the 
same as in former years, and they then did very well. 
The Grapes not properly coloured are a light red and are 
beginning to shrivel ?— Amateur. 

6816 —Winter Cucumbers.— Is it possible to grow 
Cucumbers In a greenhouse, heated by a flue running 
along one side, by putting soli upon the top of the flue in 
plaoe of the usual manure hot-bed. I intend growing 
Cucumbers to be ready about Christmas, and as it is my 
first attempt I would be much obliged by receiving 
practical advice. The hot-bed is simply used for bottom 
[ heat, and this could be supplied by tbe heated flue, I 
should think, if the soil was rich enough and was kept 
moist.—D. C. M. 

6817. —Treatment of a Stephanotis. -In the 
autumn of 1879 I purchased a young plant of Stepha- 
notis floribunda, and immediately planted it in a 12-in 
pot. Last season it grew freely, and was very healthy. 
This season It has flowered well, and has still one or two 
blooms on, bnt it lias gradually become less healthy 
looking, and now is losing most of its leaves. It has been 
carefully watered. The soil in the pot seems exhausted. 
What mode of treatment should I adopt ?—J. H. B. 

6818. —Figs falling? off—I have a Fig tree growing 
in the open air. I find that in the spring most of the Figs 
which form the first crop on the new woo.l drop off, and 
are not replaced by others. If I were to rub them off in 
the autumn, would that induce the tree to produce a 
larger crop the following summer? I may say that some 
of the fruit survives the winter and becomes fruit the 
following year. An opinion from experience is desirable. 
—Channel Islands. 

6819. — Pears shrivelling? and cracking?.— 
Several of my dwarf Pear trees have borne very well, 
but the fruit during the last two or three years have 
not come to maturity, but have become wrinkled, 
cracked, and shrivelled. What should be done by way of 
remedy ? Would root pruning be useful ? and if so, when 
should It be done ? Would transplanting tbe trees in 
question cure the evil? I should be thankful for due in¬ 
formation and instruction.—E. R. P. 

6820 —Melons failing?—I have a two-light frame 
filled with Melon plants on a common manure bed, not 
kept np with lining. They have been healthy, made 
plenty of wood, and plenty of fruit, but some of which 
dropped before the blossom opened and some after¬ 
wards ; three out of these set too late to ripen, one U 
near ripe, one Is half grown, and one quarter grown. A 
little advice will be thankfully received. Also, what Bort 
would be best to grow next year under similar circum¬ 
stances ?—Tyro. 

6821 .—Ornamental shrubs for screens.—I am 
about to plant a shrubbery, 60 yds. in length and 8 yds. 
wide, ana am anxious to nave a nice selection of shrubs 


with a variety of tints, at the same time making a good 
screen to hide my lawn from a public park. Could any 
one kindly tell me what shrubs would be best for my 
purpose ? Also, what is the best way of getting rid of 
Daisies on a lawn ?—H. M. 

6822. —Althaea friitex -Can anyone tell me how to 
propagate this plant ? I have taken Blips in summer, an- 
tumn, and spring, but have never succeeded in getting 
them to grow. I have kept them in the house and ont-of- 
doors, but not succeeded with them, and should be 
obliged if anyone can tell me how to manage them. I 
have no greenhouse or hothouse. —M. A. C. 

5823.-Fun*u8 on lawna.-Thereia a black mark in 
the shape of a horse shoe upon my lawn, and frequently 
a sort of fungus after the form of a small Toadstool 
springs up. I have tried to destroy it by pouring a solu¬ 
tion of blnestone over it, but without success. How can 
I remove it ?—M cshroom. 

6824.-Flowers for Easter.—In a flower-bed 
under an open south wall what flowers can I plant to 
be out for Easter decorations next year ? also what 
flowers for the same purpose in a bed under an open 
north wall ?—Inexperientia. * 

5825.—Syrin^a not flowering?.-Any informa- 
tion as to the causo of above will be thankfully re¬ 
ceived, as I have taken great trouble with it, and as yet 
it has shown no signs of flowering. Last year it was 
crowded with bloom.-Mons. D. r 9 

6820 -Flowers for shady border.-1 have a 
flower bed under an ea-$t wall, overshadowed In everv 

§ art by branches of trees. It gets the sun for three hours 
ally in the summer (7 to 10). What flower* may I cal¬ 
culate upon producing there?-I nexperientia. 

6827.—Tree Geraniums.—I shall be glad of anv 
hints os to training and thinning a Tree Geranium on a 
wall in cool greenhouse so as to get the most bloom. It 
seems to go to stalk and root—S andy Wiffles. 

6828.-Plants for narrow borders.-Can anyone 
advise me w hat to plant in a border under a high Ivy 
" a11 LAST* S0Utl \ ea , bt > and «>mewhat shaded by tree/ 
It Is 24 ft. long, and 4 ft. wide. I have tried Lilies of the 
v alley, bnt they do not succeed.—S andy Wiffles. 

6829.—Plants under trees.—I shall feel obliged if 
someone wiil tell me what to plant under trees In 
shrubberies where ihere is not much light or air I 
want something that will grow quickly and make a good 
cover.—E. Preston. 

5S3(X—Killing? tree stumps.-I have two large 
trees In my garden which I am going to cut dowuto 
within about 3 ft. of the ground. I shall use the stumps to 
stand vases of plants on. Is there anything I can put on 
the stumps to prevent them growing again ?_ Novice. 

6831.—Pansies for next year.-I am anxious to 
have a good display of Pansies next year, and have 
ah-eady got about 100 cuttings in a cold frame. I should 
be glad of any hints as to future management, and the 
proper time for planting out, See.— Pansy. 

^•—Pruning? Roses.-8houid climbing Roses 
Ji e Dl J on Md Marshal Niel that were 
planted this spring be pruned ? Mine have made one 
long shoot about 8 ft. high, and I wish to know if they 
should be stopped.—A mpelopsis. 7 

r, 6 ^i7J > /°.P a ^ t i^^ yc L amen »-- 1 have an old 
Cyclamen bulb which is throwing out leaves all round 
the edge. Can these be cut off to form young plants with¬ 
out injury to the old bulb T—Raven. ^ P Wlin 

6834.-Manuring? Vines. -When is the nroner 
a , V , lne bord er?and what kind of m/S 
is best ? Will fowls’ manure be suitable? The Vines sra 
under glass, and the crop almost gathered.—E nquirer. 

6835.—Size of tennis lawn. —Would some one 
please to give me the dimensions of a full-sized tennis 
iawn, and what space is req aired outside the line, as I am 
stinted for room ?—Tyro. 

6830.-Ivy and Clematises.-Will some one In¬ 
form me of the best way to propagate Ivy, and when? In 
June I planted a Clematis Lord Londesborough ; how 
should I treat it this autumn and next spring?—R. e. g, 

6837.—Anemones near London.—Has anyone 
grown Anemones successfully near London? With me 
they do not blossom freely nor grow vigorously.—E. 8. 

I ottennam. ** 

6838. — Planting? Pyretbrums and Lobelia. 
ca^inaJia-When is the best time for planting 
seedling P> re thrums end Lobelia cardinalis ?-RavkS 

t «f 83 ?/ ~ Soedlmg-Beffonlas. - Should young gr e d- 
ling Begonias be dried off the first winter like older 
plants ? or be left gently growing ?—F. j. 

Lilacs at Christmas.—Can any one tell me 
the degree of heat and general treatment required for 
i^ 8 ttoeT—A te B >er8ian Lilaca lnto flower about Christ- 

, 584l.-Keeping? Potatoes. — Can anyone tell me 
the best way to keep Potatoes through the*winter with 
out damping them? Will they keep In a room with 
straw ? or are they best in bags ?-C. W. H. fc 

a tennls lawn —win go me one 
give me particulars »s to making a tennis ground In a 
meadow which is well drained ?—8. E. G. grouna 111 a 

™ ~ Can “Wone inform me how to 

make the pasty fly papers used for catching flies, motlu 
Ac , in houses and conservatories ?—W. S. uu ’ 

5844.— Forg?et-me-not8. - Would Fowet-me-not* 
grow In cocoa-nut fibre and charcoal?—A. b. * “ 0ta 


. —'—w j -w.— * uwMiea,—i aave lust 

11 j * £ eav y cro P of Potatoes from 2 lb of 

8ee J 3 lu T ^ e ^ ari€ - y ui l, *.? in «> E ” ex Challenge, 
and the total weight lifted from 2 lb. of seed 
planted this spring is 120 lb. of fine Potatoes.— 
J. C., Dereham. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 

Hints on health and healthy homes. —Many 
thanks for your valuable and interesting articles on 
“ Health and Healthy Homes.” Under this head 
“ J, D.” attacks the assertion made by Mr. Holden 
that two good meals daily are sufficient and beat 
calculated to keep one in health; one meal to be 
taken before commencing work and the other after 
work is completed. I should be sorry to see this 
journal turned from its use, and matter inserted of 
no interest to its readers, but trust that you will 
insert this, as 1 consider “ J. D.” is mistaken in so 
utterly condemning the practice of dining late. I 
know that it is generally understood that late din- 
nets are injurious, but as many things have of late 
years been found false, which were long thought 
true, it is not unlikely that dining late may yet be 
considered beneficial, instead of an unmixed evil. 1 
have long practised having my most substantial 
daily meal after work is done. I was led to this from 
a belief that I should find it more healthful than 
taking the aforesaid meal between the intervals of 
work, and not from any scientific reason, and after 
three or four years’ experience I am glad to see my 
own convictions upheld by a scientific man. “ J. D.” 
says it has been proved that the gastrio juice flows 
most abundantly about mid-day. I do not dispute 
itj at the same time my belief is that whenever a 
person is in the habit of making his heaviest call 
upon the gastric juice, then will the gastrio juice 
flow most abundantly, whether it be early or late. 
I am not robust, but I go home daily and eat a 
substantial though plain dinner, at a time when 
ordinary people have put away their tea things, and 
few people could sleep sounder or more restfully 
than myself, thus proving that the gastric juice in 
my case does answer the call made upon it. Again, 
“ J. D.’sremarks upon our ancestors’ dining hour 
are true, but not to the point. If all could do as 
“ J. D. SJ says, “dine at twelve and rest for a good 
hour after,” there would be no need for this to be 
written. How many working men, or even profes¬ 
sional men, can take an hour in the middle of the 
working day, in addition to the time occupied by 
eating P Very few I think. Most persons engaged 
in business know that the short time which it is 
practicable to take from business does not allow for 
a comfortable meal; and again, if a hearty meal be 
taken at mid-day, the feeling on going back to 
business iB never pleasant, often painful, and there¬ 
fore not healthful. How different when one puts up 
with a light lunch (and it soon becomes prefera ble), 
and going home gets his meal in oomfort, and after¬ 
wards sits quietly by the fireside. Soon the meal, 
freedom from thoughts of recommencing work, 
together with the comforts of home, chase away all 
weary feelings, and long before bed-time one feels 
almost ready for another day’s work. This is no 
imaginary case, but my own experience. In conclu¬ 
sion I heartily wish that I could persuade all who 
like myself are closely engaged in business to adopt 
dining late, working men (mechanics) especially. 
They would find it healthier, better, aDd more 
economical to take a light lunch whilst at work, and 
after work is over to take a substantial mealat home, 
surrounded by objects calculated to make a man 
relish as well as digest his food.—H. £. H. 


boon to many, who, like myself, have great quan- 
tides whioh they could so utilise.—S outh Mal¬ 
vern. 

POULTRY. 

Houdans.—Out of a brood of these birds some 
will be found to be much lighter in plumage than 
others, having a larger proportion of white than of 
black feathers. This, as far as the utility of the 
bird goes, is of no importance, but in the show pen 
the darker specimens take precedence. Houdans are 
only moderate winter layers, in fact none of the 
French breeds are very good in this respect, at 
least in this country; but, taken all the year 
through, they rank among the most prolific in 
eggs, and are besides excellent table food. We 
believe Houdans will not do well in exposed 
situations or on a cold damp soil. Good hens should 
weigh six or seven pounds and cocks about ten 
pounds. They should be of square build, with rather 
short legs, but not clumsy. They are non-sitters. 
Fanciers are inclined to pay too much attention to 
the crest and other items which are really icnm&te- 
rial, where a good useful bird is desired, size and 
prolificacy being the main points. 

Lime for poultry.—It is most important that 
poultry should have an unlimited supply of lime of 
some kind, in order that their eggs may be laid with 
a good firm shell. Shells vary very much ; some 
have a smooth polished surface, while others are 
dull and rough; this cannot be accounted for, but 
as long as they are thick and strong it is of no 
importance. The best egg-forming material is fur¬ 
nished by sea gravel, containing a large percentage 
of broken fish shells. Nothing can be better than 
this. Oyster shells pounded up are also very good 
Spratt’s food contains a proportion of this, and it is 
a valuable addition. Old mortar or bricklayers’ rub¬ 
bish can generally be procured at the expense of 
carting, and will yield a good supply of Bhell-form- 
ing material. Many mix chalk or slaked lime with 
the soft food, but it is not a good practice. Fresh 
slaked lime is bad in any form. The shells of eggs 
used for domestic purposes may be thrown to the 
birds, and if broken up small there is no fear of 
causing them to turn egg-eaters.— Andalusian. 

Poultry for profit.—In Gardening, (Aug. 30, 
p. 304), under the above heading, J. H. Petworth 
mentioned certain fowls as laying on an average 
three eggs per week at a cost of lid. per week. I 
will feel obliged if he would inform me : 1st, which 
of the fowls named would be the best for laying a 
large egg, and living in a limited run ; 2nd, what 
deception of Corn he feeds them on P 3rd, what 
quantity (weight) of Com daily he would give to,, 
say, six fowls, independent of scraps from the kit¬ 
chen table-— Sergeant-major. 

Carbolic acid and fowls.—Having seen “E.H.’s” 
notice in the Gardening, for Sept. 10, that one 
ounce of carbolic acid to a gallon of water, sprin- 
led over walks will kill the weeds, I wish to know if 
poultry pecking amongst the stones after the water¬ 
ing would be injured.—M. R. 

Poultry Bice.—Is this good for chickens ? They 
eat it as greedily as Corn, both cooked and raw.— 
E. S. __ 


Siberian Crab jelly.—Put one peck of Siberian 
Crabs and half a peck of Keswick Codlin Apples, 
peeled and quartered, not cored, in a pot—the 
Crabs in the bottom, with two or three pints of 
water. Do not stew them till they are too much 
burst, or the jelly will be thick. Strain the syrup , 
clear off, and to each pint put 1 lb. of loaf-sugar, 
finely powdered and made warm before put to the 
syrup, then boil until you think it will stand. If 
made exactly this way it will be quite clear and 
bright.— Tim. 

To Preserve Siberian Crabs— Weigh the 
orabs, and to each pound allow 1 lb. of pounded 
loaf-sugar. Put the sugar into a preserving-pan; 
add one gill of water for each pound of sugar. 
Boil for ten minutes, then throw a few crabs in. j 
When they crack take them out with a skimmer, 
and place them in pots. When all are oooked return 
the boiled syrup, filling the jars with it. 

Fruit of Pyrus japonica — Can any use be made 
of the fruit of Pyrus japonioa P I have a tree laden 
with fruit the size of small Apples. The shrub is on 
a wall facing east.—G. F. S. C. 

Cooking of Indian Corn.— 1 The ordinary Indian 
way is to toast the heads or Chotas before the fire in 
in a Dutch oven; when nicely browned, butter and 
pepper them, and serve on a napkin.— Sandy 
WlFFLKS. 

Parsley fritters.—I should be glad to know how 
to make the brown sauce used with Paisley fritters. 
—Palatine. 

Preserving Peas and Beans.—Will some one 
give a good recipe for keeping Peas and Beans fresh 
for some months hence P If so, it would be a great 


BIBB. 

MANAGEMENT OF BEES. 

I have often heard of the exploits of amateur bee¬ 
keepers as recorded in your interesting paper, and a 
friend having called my attention to two enquiries 
in a recent issue, I take the liberty of tendering 
some advice. In reply to “ M. D.” who wishes to 
know how to unite bees. Presuming that he is 
acquainted with the best method of driving, and 
having driven his bees into an empty skep it be¬ 
comes an easy matter to unite them to any stock; 
the driven bees before leaving their hive would 
charge their honey-bag with three days’ store, and 
in the calm of an evening may be quietly emptied 
out in front of the hive it is wished to add them to, 
previously tilting up the hive front so as to give 
plenty of room for the strangers to pass the guards 
on duty at the entrance. The other bees finding the 
strangers come laden with honey act on the prin¬ 
ciple, “ plenty of f riends when ye have aught,” are 
generally well received. To an amateur, for the sake 
of safety, it is just as well to strongly scent the two 
hires with any strong perfume, such as peppermint; 
he may then add them with perfect impunity as 
they will be unable to distinguish friends from foes. 
If he has any preference for which queen he wishes 
to save, and from policy be ought to preserve the 
youngest, it will be necessary to catch and cage the 
queen and destroy the other, otherwise the favoured 
one might be slain in the mertal combat which is 
sure to take plaoe between the rival candidates for 
royalty. u M. D.’s” second swarm will require feed¬ 
ing, if he has euch weather as we have here in the 
North. | 

In anawer to " A Subscriber ” allow me to say in 


all charity that it was the bee master’s fault that the 
poor bees died during the winter, and in regard to 
nis bees being of some venemous breed, probably 
they have heard from some stray bee that the last 
bees there died from want of food, and, like sen si- 
ble, hard-working, industrious bees, they wish to 
defend their stores from all comers, and are, I as¬ 
sure you, no respecters of persons. In all proba¬ 
bility the stock is large and strong, and has become 
irritable by workman coming too near during the 
honey gathering season, and the bees on guard at 
the entrance have gone to inspect the intruder, and 
he, being afraid of being stung, in all likelihood en¬ 
deavoured to ward off the enquiring bee, and as a 
certain result would be stung like a dart by the bee. 
This is one of the most comuiou ways of rendering 
bees savage, otherwise they will not stiug if the 
person stands immovably; still I own it sometimes 
requires great confidence to hear and see a sentinel 
bee buss within an eighth of an inch of your face, 
with the knowledge that if you move you will be cer¬ 
tain to be stung. “A Subscriber” should take the 
precaution to wear a bee veil at this time of year as 
all bees are more or less irritable, and, presuming 
that his bees are English, I may strfely say that he 
may learn from experience that there are far more 
irritable bees than plethoric Britons. Now, as to what 
is beet to do with them two ways are open, one to 
keep away from them until they settle comfortably 
down at the end of the season, or pack them off to 
the nearest Heather where he will reap a good har¬ 
vest. His next best plan is, armed with veil and gloves, 
to valiantly go aud with a few puffs of Tobacco- 
smoke subdue his hive, open it up, and, presuming it 
is a Woodbury from its Bize, take out the frames, ex- 
tract the honey, and feed up with a stone of sugar 
syrup to enable them to winter, and my best advice 
is to procure a good sensible book on bees (not any 
rubbish) and study it hard, and he will find bees 
both a source of pleasure and profit. Old bee-keepers 
do not often get many ct'ngs, and if they do, they 
use strong liquid ammonia to take away the pain. 
—W. C. _ 

Bar-frame hives.—I am much interested in bee¬ 
keeping. I have twelve good swarms. My hives are 
about 2 ft. by 15 in., made of Reed. I see bar-frame 
hives are often recommended. Will some reader 
kindly inform me of the superiority of the bar hivea? 
I may mention that on September 6 I took one hive 
two years old. It has swarmed twice this summer. 
The nive and honey weighed 41 lba.— Attanbam. 


BIRDS. 

Budgerigars .—Inanswer to a c ‘Bird Fancier, ” the 
above-named bird is as hardy as the ordinary canary 
and is quite able to stand the winter in an out-door 
aviary. I do not want to disappoint this correspon¬ 
dent, but a greenhouse, heated or unheated, is a bad 
place to keep birds in. Better by far build a wooden 
out-door aviary with only a plain wire front; in 
this they would thrive well. The staple food of the 
budgerigar is Canary seed, along with any green 
food that may be fancied. As a rule, it will not 
molest other birds unless in a small aviary or cage. 
The foreign birds usually sold by dealers have joet 
arrived from board ship, and, what with the voyage 
and close atmoepbere, half of them die. The only 
way is to judge for yourself, and piok out the health¬ 
iest and brightest birds. See that their feathers are 
not ruffled and puffed, and avoid mopey birds that 
are always blinking and shutting their eyes. The 
only difference between the appearance of the mal® 
and female budgerigar is this. The male has a bln® 
mark at the top of the beak, which blue mark ® 
absent in the hen.—A. d’A. 

Parrote.—I have had a parrot for about three 
months, which has died. It waa about three yews 
old, half way through its moult, and had begun to 
talk. I should be glad to know the probable cause 
of its death. My treatment ef the bird was, esc® 
morning cage cleaned and fresh sand, fresh watertw® 
or three times a day, food chiefly sops andHemp 8 ®®^ 
no meat. Every Saturday afternoon the bird had a 
bath, being placed immediately afterwards in » 
warm room free from draughts. On Tuesday n ^ n * 
ing the parrot began to have a mucous discharge no® 
its throat and nostrils, and kept going worse. 1“® 
same day the painters began to paper-bang 
paint the walls of the room where the parrot ws* 

I was away from home at the time, consequently to 

g irrot was not removed. It died on the following 
aturday.—R. H. [Most likely the smell of the 
paint in a confined room was the cause of^deatn* 
Treatment of the bird could not have been better j. 
Bullfinch losing Its song.—Many 

their voioe at this season of the year, and monetae 
vocal organs, but without effect. Try some' P* 
rich food and dainties, a little bread and mil*# • BU 
give a few drops daily of finchine.— A- d’A. 


Digitized fr. 


Gougle 


me a book on canaries, their food and g®®® 1 
treatment, Ac P—A. K. 
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House and Window Gardening. 


HYACINTHS IN GLASSES. 

Thebb are many persona whose only chance of 
enjoying the sight of flowers is restricted to 
what can be done within doors; and to such the 
Hyacinth is one of the most suitable subjects 
that can be taken in hand. It is an easily 
managed plant when grown in this way. Let the 
home cultivator but start well, and then a small 
amount of attention well bring well developed 
and lovely flowers. 

Starting the bulbs.— Now is the time to 
set about the culture of Hyacinths in glasses. 
As a rule it is not well to put the bulbs in water 
too early. After growing Hyacinths in glasses 
for many years I have come to the conclusion 
that it is well to select the bulbs early, taking 
care to have them sound and not too large for 
the glasses, and then put them in a dry and cool 
place until the ring at the base of the bulb 
shows signs of swelling. As soon as this occurs 
the bulbs should be placed in contact with the 
water. Home sorts root much more freely than 
others; among the latter may be included the 
deepest coloured reds. Robert Steiger is a 
charming variety for a glass, but it does not 
always root well, and I have tried the effect of 
placing the bulbs for a time on some moistened 
Cocoa fibre, and so induced them to start into 
growtn before the bulbs are brought into con¬ 
tact with water. They should not be allowed to 
remain in the fibre after the roots have gained 
the length of from £ in. to £ in., as they then 
begin to take an outward direction, and a little 
difficulty is experienced in getting them into the 
glasses; besides they are very brittle at that 
stage of growth, and need to be handled with 
care. 


Water, <fec. —The tendency of the water in 
Hyacinth glasses to become putrid is a difficulty 
with many. I have found it of great value to 
place in each glass a few small pieces of char¬ 
coal, and this seems to keep the water sweet. 
The glasses are filled up sufficiently high with 
clear, fresh rain-water, and the charcoal is 
dropped into it. Then the bulbs are placed in 
the glasses, allowing the water just to touch the 
base of the bulb. Rain-water should not be em¬ 
ployed unless quite fresh and clear, or otherwise 
ft soon emits an offensive smell, and causes the 
roots of the bulbs to decay. If there is no alter¬ 
native but to employ hard water, it should be 
exposed to the influence of the sun for a day or 
two previously. The glasses can then be placed 
in a cool, dark cupboard or closet, or in a dark 
cellar for a time, to induce them to root down¬ 
wards before they begin to make an upward 
growth. I do not think this is so necessary as is 
generally supposed, but it is so constantly 
recommended that one can hardly be an ex¬ 
ception to the rule. I have grown very fine 
Hyacinths in glasses without placing the glasses 
in the dark, but I always prepared the bulbe 
for the glasses as above reoommended. 


Temperature and situation.— There 
are many failures with Hyacinths in glasses, 
but it is not the fault of the bulbs, but of the 
indifferent treatment they receive. Two causes 

E )to bring about a failure, viz., keeping the 
in too warm a temperature, and refrain- 
m giving the necessary supplies of water. 
Perhaps there is one advantage after all in 
placing the glasses in the dark for the space of 
six weeks or so, namely this, that during that 
time the bulbs, when least interesting, are sub¬ 
jected to a uniform temperature, and do not get 
unduly excited into growth. When the glasses 
are brought to the light they should be placed 
near the window, where plenty of light and 
air can be given them. After Christmas the 
growth will be rapid, and the prime requisites 
are to keep the plants growing sturdily, to take 
care they do not become drawn in the foliage, 
to have the water sweet and wholesome at the 
roots, and to keep the water in the glasses up 
to the base of the bulbs. As soon as the spike 
of flowers becomes tall enough, the support, 
which can be bought with the glass, should be 


placed in position, and as the spike lengthens, 
the supporting hook should be raised to the 
necessary height. 

Varieties. —Some care is neoessary in select¬ 
ing suitable Hyacinths for growing in glasses. The 
aingle varieties are undoubtedly the best, and a 
selection of those most suitable might consist of 
Duchess of Richmond, bright pink ; Emmeline, 
delicate blush,striped with pink ; Gigantea, pale 
flesh; La Dame du Lac, blush, suffused with pink ; 
Madame Hodaon, light pink ; Norma, waxy flesh 
colour; Robert Steiger, or Maria Catharina, 
fine deep crimson ; and Sultan’s Favourite, flesh, 
striped with pink. All the foregoing are classed 
with the single reds. Of single blue varieties the 
following are very good for the purpose: Baron 
Van Tuyll, deep glossy purple ; Bleu Mourant, 
dark blue; Charles Dickens, bright porcelain 
blue ; Emicus, blue, with light centre ; Grand 
Lilas, delicate azure blue ; Leoqidas, clear bright 
blue; Mimosa, dark blue-purple; Orondates, 
pale porcelain blue ; Prince Oscar, striped deep 
blue ; and Regulus, shaded lavender blue. The 
best single white varieties are alba superbissima, 
pure white ; Cleopatra, creamy white ; Gran¬ 
deur h Merville, waxy French white ; Grand 
Vainqueur, pure white; Mont Blanc, pnre 
white ; Seraphine, creamy blush ; and Themis- 
tocles, pure white. Of single yellow varie¬ 
ties: Anna Carolina, clear yellow; Heroine, 
pale yellow; and King of Holland, pale yellow, 
shaded with reddish orange. 

The foregoing are cheap varieties, the prioes 
bringing them within the reach of all. There are, 
of course, more expensive varieties which can be 
selected at the will of the cultivator.—R. D. E. 


Bulbs In windows.— Those who live in 
cities and towns can do far more in the way 
of growing Narcissi, Crocuses, Tulips, Scillas, 
Hyacinths, Ac., in pots than is generally sup¬ 
posed. Pots cost but little, and they need not be 
very large. Soil can be got from any seedsman or 
florist, and the purchaser will do well to pro¬ 
cure also a little fine Cocoa fibre dust and 
mix with the soil, and a little coarse, white sand 
also. The pots should be well drained, and the 
bulbs three parts buried. But what can be 
done with these when potted ? I have had to 
face such a difficulty as this, and surmounted 
it by buying a large Tea chest or two, sawing 
them in halves, and making them into two 
boxes, and then placing them in a back yard ; I 
put the potted bulbs in them, and cover them 
with Cocoa-nut fibre refuse. I always raised j 
the box and pots on bricks, so that all rains 
would freely pass away. A piece of galvanised 
wire was put over each box to keep the con¬ 
tents from interference by cats, ana, as in the 
case of the exhibition Hyacinths, the pots 
should be lifted out when they oommence to ] 
make an upward growth, and taken into the 
house and gradually inured to the light, and 
kept in the window as cool and airy as possible. 
A few common clay saucers with a little coarse 
gravel in them need to be provided for the pots 
to stand in, and these will be found a positive 
advantage, as evaporation takes place in a rapid 
manner in a sitting-room where a fire is con¬ 
stantly maintained during winter. In this way 
excellent flowers can be had, bright and effective 
in appearance. I have found that such flowers 
are harmed but very little by any gas burned 
in the room. If dwellers in towns would try, 
they will be both surprised and delighted with 
the success that will result from their efforts, 
if practised with ordinary care and attention. 

6678.— Bulbs in window boxes.— One 
advantage to be derived from having window 
boxes standing in different aspects is that you 
will get a succession of bloom, as naturally the 
flowers in the one looking south will open 
earliest. We advise you to employ Hyacinths 
largely as giving the greatest amount of bloom, 
and tne most enduring. These may be put in at 
4 in. apart, but the boxes should be 6 m. deep 
inside to give them ample root depth, and be 
filled with good soil. If the bulbs are purchased 
in colours you can vary them in planting at 


your own desire. Crocuses and Snowdrops 
make a good front for the boxes, bnt these 
bloom early, and are often past their best before 
the Hyacinths open. Still, the grass of the 
Crocus and Snowdrop hangs down gracefully 
and makes a pretty edging. Tulips are very gay, 
but vei^y short lived, and stand heavy rains 
badly. We should of all similar roots prefer 
Anemones for window boxes to all bulbous 
flowers. The roots of these are tuberous, and 
may be purchased now in a dry state and in 
colours. The double and semi-double kinds are 
really superb. Planted at once in good rich soil 
in which there is a little sand they will throw 
up foliage within six weeks, and will flower 
superbly in the early spring. When planted a 
few pieces of Sedum Lydium or glaucum, the one 
green and the other silvery, may be dibbled in 
to relieve the bare appearance of the soil, but 
when the Anemones are in full leaf no other 
covering is needed. Good Anemones may be 
bought at a few shillings per 100, but a couple 
of dozen will suffice to fill a large window box. 
If these did not afford much more satisfaction 
than bulbs of any kind we should indeed be 
surprised.— A. D. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


ARRANGING THE GREENHOUSE FOR 
WINTER. 

Nothing is more common in arranging green¬ 
houses at this season than for the best speci¬ 
mens to be staged first, giving each fair breath¬ 
ing space, ana leaving the inferior specimens 
until the last. Then it is that courage is required 
to throw them away, instead of crowding them 
into the house to the certain injury of better 
things. This is the secret of the failures that 
sometimes attend the efforts even of some of our 
most painstaking cultivators. The rule should 
be, directly a plant beoomes unsightly in itself, 
to commit it to the rubbish-heap; flowers at Hie 
cost of an unsightly plant have no charm. 

The first consideration before removing plants 
into their winter quarters is to take care that 
those quarters are thoroughly cleansed, the glass 
and woodwork washed with soap and water, the 
woodwork painted if neoessary, and the stone 
or brickwork washed with hot lime, to which a 
handful or two, acoording to the size of the 
house, of sulphur may be added. The object of 
this washing is, first, the routing out or de¬ 
struction of insects and their eggs ; secondly, 
more light; and thirdly, as the consequence of 
cleanliness, a sweet and wholesome atmosphere. 
This cleanliness must extend to the plants and 
the pots in which they are growing. The latter 
must be divested of every particle of dirt by 
means of the scrubbing-brush, and, if necessary, 
sand. 

Sometimes pots, if not properly baked, have 
a soddened, heavy appearance, quickly become 
green, and in these the soil dries but slowly. A 
plant so situated may be compared to one grow¬ 
ing in ill-drained land; the water does not 
pass away with sufficient rapidity, and conse¬ 
quently there is not that free circulation of air 
through the soil which is indispensable to perfect 
growth. Such pots should always be removed, 
and be replaced by dean pots of the proper size. 
At the same time clear any wet soil from the 
surface of the pots, not necessarily digging down 
so as to disturb the roots, but just taking away 
that surface skin upon which confervas or other 
water weeds may have collected. Always replace 
the soil with compost of the same quality, and 
do not, because you have peat at hand, use it 
when you ought to apply loam. At the time of 
surface-dressing, it will be wise, should tho 
earth in any of the pots appear soddened, to 
turn the plant out and wash the inside of tho 
pot, or, what will be better, put the plant into 
a clean, dry pot of the same size. At the same 
time, make two or three boles vertically through 
the soil with a thin pointed stick, and, with 
cautious watering for a short time after the top 
dressing is applied, the soil will soon regain its 
wonted porosity. 
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Before large plants are taken into their winter 
quarters, it would be well that each should be 
laid upon its side and thoroughly washed by 
means of the syringe or garden-engine, and 
when we say washed, we do not mean merely 
sprinkled, but the water should be applied with 
such force as to wash the foliage thoroughly clean. 
For this purpose it will be best to lay the plants 
upon a clean pavement, or, if that cannot be had, 
then lay down a clean mat for them to rest 
upon. Apply the water with full force to the 
stem of each plant, and in that manner the 
pores will be opened and health be materially 
improved. The plants being cleaned, there is a 
point or two to be considered in their arrange 
ment. Some in the greenhouse, for example, 
such as Heaths, Epacrises, and Acacias, will 
bear any amount of exposure; while to Erioste- 
mons, Boronias, &c., a draught is almost certain 
death. . 

Hence, in arranging the house, it will always 
be best to place the last-named section in the 
warmest part, where they will get a free circu¬ 
lation of air without a cutting draught. Then, 
again, in the ordinary greenhouse you have 
hard-wooded as well as soft-wooded plants to 
accommodate. The latter will generally be found 
the most susceptible to cold, and must be pro¬ 
vided for accordingly. The fact is, the more 
hardily plants are treated from this time the 
less likely will they be to sustain injury through 
the winter ; and hence, observing the rules we 
have laid down, it will be manifest that, secured 
from the frost and the cold draughts we have 
spoken of, the more air a greenhouse receives 
the better will it be for the plants. Never apply 
a fire until it is necessary to exclude frost, and 
then use no more than may be requisite to 
maintain the desired temperature. These may 
appear trifling details, but it is upon such that 
perfect success in plant cultivation depends; in 
fact, they form the main portion of that cleanli¬ 
ness without which perfect success is impossible. 

If we visit the establishments of any of our 
great plant growers, we find their plants and 
plant houses clean, with persons washing the 
leaves of the plants, and removing every speck 
of dirt with diligent care. This may be called 
the over-refinement of cultivation, but it never 
yet has been carried too far. Plants live by a 
respiratory process, just as animals do; they are 
influenced by good or by bad air, precisely in 
the same manner. Dust chokes the breathin'.' 
pores ; and, if plants are not washed, they are 
affected just as we should be under the same 
circumstances ; their natural economy is dis¬ 
turbed, and they suffer accordingly. Thus we 
find that smooth and rather large-leaved plants 
—Aucubas, Camellias, Myrtles, India-rubber, 
and the like — always succeed better in the 
smoke of towns than small-leaved plants, as the 
Coni ferae, Heaths, and woolly-leaved Pelargo¬ 
niums, Cinerarias, &c., as these collect the duBt 
and hold it, rain only tending to increase its 
tenacity ; while upon the smooth, large-leaved 
plant every shower washes it away. Last year, 
from November until the following spring, we 
had in our sitting-room a plant of the beautiful 
Dracaena ferrea, which, washed twice or thrice 
a week, resisted the evil effects of a gas-poisoned 
atmosphere, and looked well to the last. A. 


mended, as in the spring, after danger from 
frost is over, they may be planted out in beds 
or borders, where they will make a fine display 
through the summer. The apparantly insatiable 
craving after something fresh in bedding plants 
haw caused Fuchsias to be all but dispensed 
with; whereas, with the least possible atten¬ 
tion, even in indifferent situations, they form 
the most graceful and continuous blooming 
subjects that can be grown for summer decora¬ 
tion. Where young plants of them were 
in the summer, as at the time recommended, 
these are much to be preferred to old ones 
but to have them in flower early in spring, this 
can only be done where means exist for keeping 
them at a temperature something near 50 u at 
night through the winter. Where they can re¬ 
ceive this they must now be placed close to the 
light, and if the small pots in which they were 
put when first struck are full of roots they 
should be moved to others, an inch or two 
larger, placing a neat stick to the main stem of 
eacn, and if they do not show a disposition to 
branch freely the points ought to be pinched 
out in order to induce them to do so —T. 


The Garland Flower (Hedychium Gard 
nerianum).—This is a noble plant, well worth 
growing for its bold, glossy foliage alone, but 
when furnished with long spikes of orange-scar¬ 
let, sweet-scented blossoms it is doubly valua 
ble. It may be grown in pots in a warm green 
house, but it is best planted out in a large 
border in the conservatory. During summer it 
may be used with good effect out-of-doors, but 
it must not be expected to flower there unless 
the situation is very warm and sheltered. As- 


proved by being cut back occasionally rather 
closely, more especially after flowering. Any 
plants that are capable of supporting themselves 
iu an erect position do not require stakes. Those 
that have a loose rambling habit may be bi ought 
into shape by pinching when the shoots are 
young, which will, if properly attended to, give 
a clumsy looking subject a graceful appearance. 
To stake a plant well requires a trained eye arid 
skilful fingers. Some acquire the art naturally, 
whilst to others it is a difficult task, hence the 
reason why so many ungainly-looking speci¬ 
mens are met with. The addition of a few slen¬ 
der twigs, if adeptly placed, will often improve 
a plant considerably. Of course, for home use 
the plants might be quite as well without so 
much setting up ; but unless they are skilfully 
manipulated, tney will not do for exhibition 
purposes. Therefore, those who aspire to take a 
leading position at exhibitions must learn to 
train plants neatly and with as few sticks as 
possible. Small, neat sticks, painted green, look 
the best, and can be made in bad weather. 
Those that are made from double laths, that is, 
deal laths of a double thickness, that will easily 
rend, are the most suitable material and are 
readily procurable. A large number may be 
made in a short time, and afterwards a thm 
coat of green paint will preserve the wood and 
make them look less conspicuous. As it must be 
a disadvantage to the plant to have the ball 
pierced, and perhaps the roots injured by hay- 
ing sticks thrust in, therefore as few as possible 


Fuchsias after flowering. — Where 
glass accommodation is limited, a little space 
may be gained by clearing out Fuchsias which 
have done flowering. In the case of such as are 
required for future use, the soil should be al¬ 
lowed to get almost dry, and they should be 
cut back freely, when they may be stowed 
away under a greenhouse stage, or in any place 
where they will receive a little light; under 
such circumstances it is better to keep the soil 
through the winter half dry, the effect of which 
will be that the buds will move slightly, but 
not so as to make much growth, which latter 
should not be encouraged while they are in a 
half dark situation ; but the advantage gained 
in not drying them up so as to force them into a 
totally dormant state, is that when required to 
be started towards the spring they will move 
much quicker than when quite dried off. When 
they have to be wintered in cellars, or any 

{ dace that is totally dark, the soil must be sl¬ 
owed to get so dry as to cause complete cessa¬ 
tion of growth ; even if these old plants be not 
wanted longer for pot culture, it is well to keep 
them and treat them in the way now recom- 



Tlie Garland Flower (Hedychium Gardnerianum). 

sociated with Camellias, Oranges, and similar 
plants in the conservatory it is a most useful 
plant, but those who have only small houses 
should not attempt its growth except in small 
pots, in which it will make handsome little 
plants for indoor decoration, and its leaves being 
smooth can easily be kept clear of dust. It is 
easily increased by division of the roots. As re¬ 
gards Boil it is not very particular, but turfy 
loam suits it as well as anything, and when in 
full growth manure water or soot water may be 
given liberally. 

Begonia Martiana.— This fine old plant 
is still unsurpassed by not a few of the new 
comers, especially when seen as grown by Mr. 
Barron at Chiswick. The plants are in large 
pans or pots, and the rather slender shoots, 
which are supported by sticks, are covered 
from almost the base to the extreme tip with 
large rosy pink flowers, which have a central 
tuft of golden stamens. The flowers possess a 
peculiarly pleasing shade of colour, which is ap¬ 
parently unobtainable in the ordinary tuberous- 
rooted group. The numerous gemmules or 
incipient buds that are produced at the leaf 
axils, and also at points from which the flowers 
have fallen, is an interesting point in connexion 
with this species, as by this means the plant 
may be propagated extensively. Some plants of 
this kind were shown from Chiswick at the last 
meeting at South Kensington, and were much 
admired. 

Training plants in pots —Nearly all 
plants under pot culture require some little 
training in the way of pinching, pruning, or 
supporting, and fast-growing plants are lin¬ 


ing BUUK.B UUIUOU 111, duoisiw.w ““ — -- -— r*-- ; 

should be employed, and these should not be in¬ 
serted in the ball deeper than is necessary in 
order to obtain the requisite firmness. Most 

plants require to be gone over and have their 
supports and ties re-adjusted annually, and 
most, if not all, of this work should be done 
as much as possible during the dull season.— 
R. A. 

5679.—Stocking a greenhouse.—Unless 
you are a practised hand you must not attempt 
the culture of winter Cucumbers. Far better 
commence with such plants as are of compara¬ 
tively easy culture and that do not require con¬ 
stant warmth throughout the winter. Begin¬ 
ners in gardening otten make the mistake of 
commencing with plants of comparatively diffi¬ 
cult culture, or of attempting too much at first, 
the consequence of which is that they become 
greatly discouraged. Geraniums, Fuchsias, Lan- 
tanas, Paris Daisies, Lobelias, Vallota purpu¬ 
rea, Cyclamens, Primulas, Cinerarias, Cytisua, 
Coronillas, Camellias, and Azaleas are amongst 
the best that can be taken in hand. Tea Roses 
would be suitable, such as Madame Falcot. 
Adam, and Safrano; they would do well against 
the back wall if there is no stage there.— 
J. C. B. 

5664.—Dividing Begonias.—The beet 
time to divide old plants of Begonia Rex is about 

the middle of March, just as they begin to start 
again into growth. Let the soil dry out and then 
shake it away from the roots, a portion of which 
may be cut away so as to allow of burying the 
stem that old plants form in the soil, as it is 
from that new roots are made. Place in a pot 
just large enough to contain the roots ana shut 
later on. At the same time we would inform you 
that growers as a rule prefer to throw the old 
stools away, propagating and growing on young 
ones every year. A reserve of young plants may 
always be had by taking off some leaves m July 
and laying them on sand, putting the little plants 
that form into small Dots.—J. C. B. 


that form into small pots.—J. C. B. 

5662.— Wintering Gannas.— As soon as 
frost cuts the foliage take them up, leaving 
some 4 in. of stem to them. The small shoots 
maybe left to them. Leave a portion of boi 
to the roots, and store away in any cool pl» ce « 
where frost does not come, until May, or they 
may be buried in a frost-proof frame.—J* U 

5671.— Treatment of Gloxinias -The 
bulbs will now be going to rest. As soon as t 
foliage begins to decay, gradually withhold wate ■ 
YVhen the leaves turn yellow shake out t 
bulbs and store away all together in sand m 
warm house or room until April, or if o® 1 /. 
cool house is available a month later viU 
time enough to repot.—J. C. 

5708 .—Winteringplantsin cold fra®® 
—The generality of beddiDg plants may h®. 
tered in a cold frame. It is merely a 9 Iie *? j 
of keeping frost at a distance. A good me 
is to drive some stout stakes in roU ?~ 
brickwork or boards, as the case m»y d® 1 
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some 12 in. from (he outside of the frame. 
Pack the space thus formed with dry Fern or 
hay, coming up quite level with the plate, 
laying boards thereon to keep off wet. This 
will keep out many degrees of frost if a good 
thickness of covering is laid on the frame. We 
would, certainly employ a lamp, but in the 
following manner : Light it early in the day, 
place it at the lower end of the frame, and leave 
on a chink of air. This will drive out damp, 
and by three o’clock in the afternoon the lamp 
can be put out and air taken off. The plants will 
in this manner enjoy a sweet and comparatively 
dry atmosphere through the night. The lamp 
may also be employed in the same manner on 
dull, damp, cold days with great advantage, 
for the great difficulty lies not so much in ex¬ 
cluding frost as in preserving the inmates of a 
cold frame from the injurious effects of an over¬ 
damp atmosphere.—J. C. B. 

6667. — Fuchsias and Pelargoniums 
for exhibition. —Dr. Denny, Eva, President 
McMahan, Nancy Lee, Madonna, Lady Bailey. 
The Fuchsias Bhould be pruned back in February, 
leaving about two joints of the wood made the 
previous summer. Let them come on quite 
naturally in a cool house, and about the middle 
of June place them in a sheltered situation in 
the open air. I should have mentioned that 
when after pruning shoots some 2 in. long are 
formed, the greater portion of the old soil 
should be shaken away and the plants replaced 
in the same sized pots. About the end of June 
pot them again if not too large, in which oase 
top-dress with Clay’s Fertiliser.—J. C. B. 

Burya latifolia variegata.— This fine 
variegated greenhouse shrub, which is useful 
and ornamental for outdoor decoration during 
summer, is best increased by means of cuttings 
madeas shown in the annexed cut. The cuttings 
should be taken off the plants in the greenhouse 
in March ; then take well-drained pots, 6-in. 
ones are best, and fill them with a compost of 
yellow loam and a little peat and leaf-soil, with 
a good admixture of sand, sifted fine and pressed 
down rather firmly. In this insert the cuttings 
with a small peg or dibber, tightening them 
well in. A moderately warm manure bed, in 
which the pots can be plunged half-way up, is 
the best place in which to strike them. If the 
wood is about half ripe they generally emit roots 
in about eight weeks, when they may be potted 
off, replaced in the bed, and kept close for a 
few days ; then they may be gradually hard* 
ened off to stand in a cold frame. This Eurya 
makes an excellent window plant, and when 
grown to a good size it makes a handsome con¬ 
servatory plant. 


-Boiissinaruultia baeseloidee.— We do not 
think that yon will flower this well in a close store, 
it runs so much to leaf in a confined atmosphere. An 
intermediate house where air is admitted rather freely 
is the right place for it -J. C. 


5719.—OxaUs tropeeoloides.—AU that you have 
to do is to winter them in a cool house, or cold frame. 
It Is hardy enough, but enjoys a little protection in 
severe weather.-V. C. 


ROBBS. 

BEST ROSES. 

6672.—A list of the best Roses even on the 
very highest authority would be of small prac¬ 
tical use to the great body of the public who 
grow, or wish to grow Roses. The catalogues 
issued by the principal growers for sale are as 
good a guide to the general purchaser as can 
well be had, exoept in the matter of new Roses, 
and in regard to that, considering the enormous 
number of blanks the raiser of new varieties has 
to put up with, compensated for only by a prize 
now and again, it is not in human nature to 
praise the productions of a rival firm, or withold 
an extra flourish of trumpets to herald the 
advent of ones own. Amateurs should also bear 
in mind that to our own growers we owe the 
testing of all the new French Roses before they 
are introduced to the British publio. 

Intending ^exhibitors can always get at the 
beet Roses for exhibition by watching the lists of 
the Bhows. Those Roses which form a part of all 
the stands being almost always the best for that 
particular year. What a first-class show Rose is 
like can also be easily ascertained by visiting the 
shows; but what are the best Roses for any par¬ 
ticular soil and climate can only be ascertained 
by patient and exhaustive trial and by noticing 
what succeeds in one’s own neighbourhood. 


Soil, climate, and the kind of weather 
fot rhe previous twelve months, all affect the 
blooming. To give an instance—in some thirty 
gardens on a well-drained loam in an elevated 
position, last summer, after a severe winter and 
a cold spring, La Biche, Celine Forestier, 
Gloire de Dijon, and Prince Camille de Rohan 
were the best Roses, and the autumn bloom was 
very poor. This season after a severe winter 
and a very dry spring, these varieties are no¬ 
where, while the old Hybrid China Coupe de 
Hebe has stood out splendidly as the Rose of 
the year, and the autumn bloom promises to be 
first-rate, especially of the Teas and Bourbons. 

Nine-tenths of the failures in Rose growing 
which amateurs make are their own fault. They 
buy the plants, but they'misplace them ; instead 
of planting them where they will grow they 
place them among shrubs, or under the shade 
of trees, or in Grass turf. Roses should be grown 
in a bed by themselves with no other plants 
amongst them, so that they can receive un¬ 
divided attention, and in no other way can 
good flowers be produced. The best varieties in , 
cultivation can easily be made to produce bad 
flowers, and few of them, by mismanagement, 
and a sweet-scented Rose can be made scentless 
by the same means. 

Those who cannot give the time and the atten¬ 



tion necessary to cultivate the show varieties 
called garden Roses, these, with ordinary 
attention, will produce finer blooms than badly 
grown exhibition kinds. Those, however, who 
wish to progress and master the Rose, root and 
branch, should get a few typical Roses and 
learn how to grow them well first, on the Brier, 
and on the Manetti, and then master the details 
of budding on stocks, and of making own root 
Roses, and try each variety in many ways. 

In selecting sorts published lists are always 
fallacious, considering that over fifty new 
varieties are usually Bent out every year; any 
list must be like the rules of the Committee of 
Council on Education, “ Always subject to 
revision.” Even the best Roses may be super¬ 
seded, although there is less chance of that 
than of those becoming obsolete which are only 
a step in any desired direction. Out of a list 
published some eighteen years ago on very high 
authority as the best Roses in cultivation, and 
naming eighty-three kinds, only twelve are now 
properly, should be content with what are 
catalogued ; and of another list published a few 
yearB later, and giving twenty kinds as the 
cream of the Hybrid Perpetuals, only Jules 
Margottin is not superseded. A Rose must be very 
good to last twenty years, but some old Roses are 
not superseded because the stream of progress has 
left them on one side, they might say as the old 
French Cardinal Fleury did, when over 90, to a 
lady nearly the same age, who was expressing 
surprise at the great age they had both reached, 

“ Hush! Death has forgotten us.” Other Roses. _ . _ 

drop out of cultivation simply for want of a good root run, a rich soil, and plenty of manure 


friends to introduce them to garden societyj no¬ 
body makes a noise about them, and consequently 
no demand is created for them amongst the 
public who “ follow but the leader’s bell.” For 
one person who wishes to grow Roses for com¬ 
petition at the leading shows there are at least 
a hundred who like a few Roses in their 
gardens, and would grow them well if they 
knew how and what sorts to select. To these 
the following hints may be of service. 

Garden Boses.— The most useful of these 
are what might be called shrub Roses, Roses 
which may be planted in the front of shrub¬ 
beries and in borders among low-growing herba¬ 
ceous plants, and treated like other first-class 
plants in a rich, moist, well-drained soil. Of 
these, amongst the best, is the old White Rose, 
a strong growing sort, making great bushes 
6 ft. to 8 ft. high. Several varieties of this are 
equally good, but lower in growth. The old 
Maiden’s Blush, creamy white, shading to a shell- 
pink centre, is a very old favourte, very beautiful 
in bud, and making a nice bush. Madame Andot, 
creamy pink, and Madame Legras, white, are 
also good, and there are severed others of the 
same parentage which are worth looking after. 
The Cabbage or Provence Rose and its offspring, 
the white Cabbage, and the Moss Roses make 
good bushes in a strong soil; they require good 
cultivation, however, 
and close pruning as 
well as two or three 
years’ growth to flower 
well; these and the Al¬ 
bas flower in early sum¬ 
mer only, and produce 
no second bloom ; most 
of the old-fashioned 
Roses are very sweet 
scented. The common 
Pink Damask or Monthly 
Rose is a good border 
Rose and useful for cut¬ 
ting, and the common 
China is one of tl o 
showiest Roses in exist¬ 
ence, although useless 
for cutting, as the flowers 
fall to pieces too quickly. 
Besides these there are 
several old - fashioned 
hardy Roses of the Da¬ 
mask race,which maybe 
still found growing in 
small country nurseries 
or in old gardens. What 
are classed as garden 
Roses in nurserymen’s 
catalogues are varieties 
belonging to the show 
kinds, whose flowers are 
not good enough for show 
but which are still desir 
able as decorative plants, owing to their free- 
flowering habit, handsome foliage, and vigorous 
growth. ThiB class must necessarily be in time 
done away with, asnew show Roses are introduced 
possessing all these qualifications as well as 
finely shaped flowers. These require the same 
cultivation as the show kinds, and for all prac¬ 
tical purposes except exhibiting may be classed 
with them. 

Show Roses are hybrids and sports of 
the White Rose, the Provence, the Gallica, 
the'Damask, the China, the Bengal, the Tea 
and the Musk Roses. Most of them are the result 
of accidental hybridisation, and their parentage 
can only be judged by the offspring. Occasionally 
a striking new Rose appears, which in turn be¬ 
comes the parent of a race. Those Roses which 
lean towards the tender races are, as a rule, the 
most tender, but this does not always hold. 

In selecting sorts climate should be taken into 
consideration. If cold, a preponderance of those 
sorts which do well in a cold season should be 
chosen. If warm, those which do best in a hot 
season should be planted. 

Roses are mostly sent out from the nurseries 
budded on stocks, the greater part either on the 
English Dog Rose, or Brier as it is called, or on 
an Italian Rose called the Manetti. Standards 
are always Dog Rose, but dwarfs are either Brier, 
Manetti, or otner stock. 

With Roses budded on stocks the root of 
course belongs to the stock, and the root culti¬ 
vation must be that which suits the stock. 

| The English Brier is a plant requiring 
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When noticed growing to a great rise in the hedge¬ 
rows, it will generally be round that some rank 
feeding such as sewage or the drainage from a 
farmyard is within reach of its roots. The Dog 
Rose is not a true shrub, making a perennial stem 
which lasts the lifetime of the plant; it belongs 
to a classof perennials which link the herbaceous 
plants to the trees, spreading by means of under¬ 
ground stems and sending up flowering shoots 
every year which, although not once flowering 
only as those of the Raspberry, generally beoome 
aged and die in the course of a few years. This 
habit of the Brier is one source of difficulty 
with standard Roses, and to cultivate them 
thoroughly well it is necessary to master the 
cultivation of the Brier and the process of bud¬ 
ding, and to bud afresh so as to keep up a stock 
of healthy young plants. Occasionally a stan¬ 
dard will last a good many years, but these old 
ones are always liable to go in very severe ] 
winters. 

When grown on their own roots no difficulty 
of that kind occurs, as the Rose, if well fed, 
takes care of itself, spreading at the root and 
sending up fresh shoots as the old ones beoome 
decrepid. The objection to 

Bush Roses for general use in the garden 
has hitherto been their Btubby, scrubby ap¬ 
pearance, but this is wholly owing to bad culti¬ 
vation, and a wrong system of pruning and train¬ 
ing, and, if we only think of it, the stubby ap¬ 
pearance is there all the Bame in the standards, 
only springing from the top of an upright pole 
instead of from the ground. One advantage of 
standards when planted in small beds in a lawn 
is that they can be surrounded with bedding 
plants, but this is a very questionable advan¬ 
tage as to grow Roses decently on the Brier, the 
uud beneath them and over their roots must 
open to the weather, and far too richly 
manured to suit any plants which can be grown in 
it. No Roses should t>e grown as Brier standards 
for garden deooration except those of slender 
and weeping habit, and which will not bear close 
pruning 

Roses in small beds. —To grow Roses on 
a lawn it is best to choose some of the vigorous 
and free-flowering varieties, and plant them one in 
the centre of each bed ; in pruning let one or 
more of the long rods stand upright in the 
centre supported by neat stakes ; bend all the 
other rods down in arched form until their 
tips are about 9 in. from the Grass and tie them 
each to a neat stake about 1 ft. in from the 
tips of the rods, the result is something worth 
seeing. The Roses must be two or three 
years established and on their own roots, 
and with those that flower ia summer only 
the rods which have flowered can be cut 
away when done blooming and a fresh crop 
enoouraged to grow vigorously for next 
years’ use, the beds could at the same time be 
tilled with plants plunged in pots to flower 
until autumn. Suitable sorts of this style of 
training would be, amongst summer Roses, the 
so-called Hybrid Chinas, Biairi No. 2, blush; 
Chenedole, light crimson ; fulgens, crimson ; 
Madame Plantier, white*; and Vivid, crimson. 
Of Perpetuals the best would be Anna Alexieff, 
Baronne Provost, and Glory of Waltham ; of 
Noisettes, Celine Forestier and Aim£e Vibert. 
These, however, would have to be budded on 
a free-growing stock. A good way of growing 
Roses for garden decoration is to grow them in 
moderate sized beds, the strong growing bushes 
iu the centre, and the dwarfer sorts towards the 
edges. The Hybrid Perpetuals marked vigorous 
in the catalogues will suit for the tall bushes, 
while the dwarfer Chinas, Bourbons, Jfyc., will 
do for the outside rows. Climbing Roses are use¬ 
ful material for garden deooration, especially in 
large places where arches, trellises, and arbours 
can be instituted for their display. The Bour- 
sault Roses are the most vigorous and certain 
of these; the evergreen Rose, Felicity Perpetuelle, 
is also good, having handsome dark green foli¬ 
age and plenty of it. The flowers are in large 
clusters, creamy white, and very double ; some 
of the most vigorous of the Hybrid Perpetuals, 
Noisettes, and Teas also answer as climbers 
both for walls and trellises. 

For standards the most suitable Roses are 
those of slender growth and drooping habit— 
Aim6e Vibert, white; Celine Forestier and 
Caroline Kuster, yellow; and La Biche, oream, 
amongst the Noisettes ; Stanwell Perpetual 
amongst the Scotch Roses; the moderate and 


robust growers amongst the Perpetuals, and the 
greater part of the Teas and Bourbons. The 
strong upright growing Perpetuals should be 
avoided as standards. Harrison’s Yel low and 
Persian Yellow, two Roses not often seen now, 
should also be grown as standards ; they are 
early summer bloomers, very free, and intense 
brilUant yellow in colour, much brighter than 
any other yellow Roses 

Of Roses up to exhibition standard or nearly 
so, and useful at the same time for garden 
decoration and for out flowers, the best are, 

White or tinted white, Chinas. —Mrs. Bosanquet, 
pale cream ; and Ducher, pure white. 

Perpetuals .—Madame Laoharme, white ; and 
Madame Bellenden Ker, delicate blush (best on 
its own roots). 

Bourbon .—Souvenir de la Malmaison, delicate 
flesh-colour. 

Pale blush and pale pink or flesh Perpetuals. 
—Baroness Rothschild, La France, Captain 
Christy, Duchesse de Vallombrosa, Duchess 
of Edinburgh, Comtesse de Serenye, Egeria, 
Madame Hippolyte Jamain, Madame Gabriel 
Luizet, Rosy Morn, Bessie Johnson, all good ; 
La France, the first bloomer. Of the same 
colour, Princess Louise is good as a garden 
Rose, and Princess Louise Victoria, a very 
beautiful climber. 

Pink and rose colour .—Elizabeth Vigneron, 
Elie Morel, Abel Grand, Madame Clemence 
Joigneux, La Duchesse de Morny, Princess 
Beatrice, Marie Verdier, Marquis de Castellano, 
Mademoiselle Eugenie Verdier, Emily Laxton, 
Comtesse de Chabrillan, Madame Eugfene Ver¬ 
dier, Baronne Prevost; the two last are of a very 
hardy race. 

Full rose to light crimson .—Beauty of Wal¬ 
tham, Camille Bemardin, Comtesse d’Oxford, 
John Hopper, Madame Victor Verdier, Edouard 
Morren, Jules Margottin, Victor Verdier, Hip¬ 
polyte Jamain, Mrs. Baker; the last three are 
of the Victor Verdier race, and do not grow 
well on heavy soils in cold seasons, or in cold 
localities. 

Crimson , and crimson and scarlet-red .—Marie 
Baumann, Alfred Colomb. These are univer¬ 
sally acknowledged to be nearly the best Roses 
in cultivation. They are very much alike, the 
first being several shades the palest, and of a 
very lovely shade of colour, being a full light 
crimson with a pale magenta reflection from the 
edges of the petals as they turn over. Both are 
sweet scented, the first especially. They are not 
very vigorous growers, but very free bloomers, 
ana produce a large proportion of good shaped 
flowers. They suit a hot season; in a cold, wet 
season Marie Baumann is duller in colour. They 
should both be grown as standards on the Brier. 
Along with these is now placed A. K. Williams, 
a Rom of quite a different shape, being imbri* 
cated somewhat like a Camellia. 

Constantin Fretiakoff and Dean of Windsor 
are both good, and the older Roses Annie Wood 
and Senateur Vaisse are very showy and free of 
reds. John Bright is a good vigorous kind, 
and Gloire de la Bourg-la-Reine, the first prize 
Rose at the Paris International Exhibition, is 
spoken of as very good and brilliant in colour. 
Glory of Waltham is a good strong-growing, 
free-flowering crimson Rose. Of deeper crimson, 
Duke of Edinburgh is acknowledged to be the 
best, and General Jacqueminot is one of the very 
best and showiest garden Roses in cultivation. 

Of darker sorts, there is Charles Lefebvre, a 
fine deep crimson, with purple shading, a very 
large Rose, often 6 in. across, now in danger of 
being superseded by Paul Jamain. A similar 
variety, with a more vigorous habit, somewhat 
similar in colour is Louis Van Houtte, a mode¬ 
rate grower, with globular flowers. Abel Car- 
ri&re is a good dark Rose. Prince Camille de 
Rohan is a good free-flowering dark, and per¬ 
haps the best for a small collection. Other good 
darks are Baronne de Bonstettin, Jean Liabaud, 
Pierre Notting, and Jean Soupert. There would 
seem to be more failures with dark Roses than 
with any, judging from the number of thoseshades 
of colour that disappear from the catalogues a 
year or two after introduction. Both the very 
dark and the very light Roses flower best in a 
cloudy summer, but the reds and crimsons 
flowers best in a sunny summer. Of other Roses 
all the Bourbons are worth growing. They are 
pretty, fiattish Roses, and useful for all pur¬ 
poses. It is useless making a selection of Tea 


Roses. All are worth growing out-of-doors that 
car be grown, and luckily Hybrid Teas as hardy 
as Gloire de Dijon are now being prod need by sys¬ 
tematic crossing. One word as to buy mg new Roses. 
Do not run after novelties ; wait until they are 
thoroughly tested by growers who are able 
thoroughly to sift and test their capabilities; in 
four or five years after they are introduced there 
will be a better chance of judging their real 
merit, and a surprising number of novelties 
will be found to have been tried and found 
wanting. When the Roses* bloom the first year, 
remember that that bloom comes out of wood 
made in the nursery, and that it will be autumn, 
or next year before you have blooms from wood 
of your own growing. Notice the state of the roots 
on planting ; if the root fibres are few, then you 
must give doses of liquid manure during the first 
year to keep the plants growing strongly until 
they shoot out plenty of fibres; if properly 
managed, the second year you will be able to see 
how things are going, and what is likely to 
thrive. J. D. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORE. 


Extracts fromaGarden Diary—October 3 to 8. 

Potting herbaceous Calceolarias ; also a small batch 
of late Cinerarias. Getting pits and frames read? for 
Endive and Lettuce. Lifting Beetroot and storing It 
away In dry mould in an open shed. Looking over all 
Cauliflowers and doubling down leaves where heads are 
formed to preserve them from frost, and removirg all 
those fit for use to a cool shed, heeling them in in dry 
soil. Covering up Endive and Lettuce to blanch with in¬ 
verted flower pots. Potting Pelargoniums from flower 
borders ; also a batch of Hyacinths, plunging the latter 
2 in. or 8 in. deep in coal ashes in cold pits. Transplant¬ 
ing a large border of Early Heartwell Marrow Cabbage. 
Moving Plum trees from nursery wall to other parts of 
garden where required to fill up vacancies. 

Potting Lobelias and Tom Thumb and Flow er of Spring 
Pelargoniums. Getting Chrysanthemums under cover. 
Weeding and thinning out autumn-sown Carrots. Hoeing 
amongst all the autumn-pin nted Cabbages. Sowing Mus¬ 
tard and Cress in shallow boxes placed In heat for suc¬ 
cession. Potting Centaureas and Carnations. Looking 
over Pelargonium cuttings, and removing all dead leaves 
and weeds. Earthing up late Celery when the soil is dry 
and In workable condition. Lifting Peach and Nectarine 
trees, and root-pruning them when required to check 
rank growth and bring them into a bearing condition. 
Clearing out all water-spouts and drains before the rainy 
season sets in. Potting Pelargonium cuttings which have 
been struck in a frame. 

Planting a border of spring-flowering plants, consist¬ 
ing of Wallflowers, Silene pendula compacts, Forget- 
me-nots, Red and white Daisies, Ac. Gathering allScar- 
let Runners that are of usable size, and putting their 
stalks in water to keep them fresh until required for nie. 
Erecting staging over Strawberries in pots, on which to 
place spare lights to throw off heavy rains and protect 
the plants from frost. Roping Onions during wet wea¬ 
ther ; also looking over seed Potatoes and placing them 
on their ends in shallow boxes to sprout. Cleaning paint 
in Vineries, Ac., to destroy insects. Cutting shreds, point¬ 
ing nails, making labels, pegs, Ac., ready for use in dry 
weather. 

Glasshouses. 

Stove Plante.-As the Caladiums, Coleuses, 
and similar summer decorative plants are now 
fast losing their beauty, there should be » good 
stock of young, well-grown Crotons, Palms, sad 
Dracaenas to fall back upon to carry out arrange¬ 
ments through the autumn and early winter 
months. Where a warm pit was set apart and 
planted with Dracaenas these will now be in fine 
condition for lifting, and will last indoors as 
long as pot-grown plants, with the advantage 
over the latter in being much finer developed 
and more highly coloured. It will now be ne¬ 
cessary to look ahead to keep up a regular sup¬ 
ply of flowers during the winter, and to prevent 
having a glut at one time and none at another. 
Many stove plants will bear retarding or for¬ 
warding at will, and advantage must now be 
taken to select the plants accordingly. A few of 
the earliest and best set plants of Epiphylliifn* 
should be placed in heat to get them into flower 
before the general stock. A few plants of the 
beautiful Eranthemum Andersoni, kept in a oooj 
house and carefully watered, will prolong the 
season of bloom, and this is one of the most 
valuable plants during winter for supply 1 ®# 
small flowers for button-hole bouquets. A i«* 
plants of Aphelandra aurantiaoa Roezli should 
be treated in a similar way, while others should 
be kept in heat to indnee them to yield an earl? 
supply of flowers. By treating the plants in tag 
way a greater variety of flowers is secured ata® 
seasons, a consideration during the winter 
months. Autumn-blooming climbers, each ** 
Clerodendron splendens, should receive sup* 

S lies of liquid manure while pushing 
owers. Plants of Bougainvillea glabra plan too 
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in cool houses will now be a mass of bloom, and 
should be kept close during cold nights, in 
order to maintain their vigour. Plants of this 
grown in pots and required for early work next 
season should now be gradually dried off at the 
root, but not so severely as to shrivel up the 
wood and foliage. Bougainvillea spectabilis will 
now withstand with advantage a considerable 
amount of drought at the root, a condition which 
must be steadily maintained till the plants show 
signs of flowering, when more liberal treatment 
will rapidly bring them into full beauty early in 
spring. 

Greenhouse plants.— Pot-grown Lilies 
of the lancifolium type will now show signs of 
going to rest, and a gradual reduction of water 
will assist in maturing the bulbs. Agapantbuses, 
Imantophyllums, and similar plants snould now 
be kept somewhat drier than hitherto to assist 
them in forming flower-spikes. Succulents will 
now require but little water at the roots 
to keep them in health during the winter 
months. Lapagerias, Habrothamnuses, and all 
Similar free-growing autumn-flowering climbers 
should receive liberal treatment while flowering. 
The Habrothamnus, if not allowed to exhaust 
itself, will continue to flower the winter through. 
Young plants of Rhynchospermum should now 
be well ripened in readiness for introducing into 
heat in a month’s time. The stock of Cinerarias, 
Primulas, Calceolarias, and similar plants should 
now be in different stages of development. The 
earliest batch of the two former should be 
coming in to. flower, and if treated carefully will 
last in beauty for a long time. Double-flowered 
Primulas—than which nothing is more valuable 
for supplying cut flowers during winter—should 
now be placed in gentle heat, close to the glass, 
when they will soon throw up a quantity of 
trasses of bloom. Abutilons intended for winter 
flowering should now have a little closer treat¬ 
ment than an ordinary greenhouse, and the 
plants must at all times be kept close to the 
glass, in order to keep them short-jointed and 
stocky, when they wilt yield a quantity of use¬ 
ful flowers during winter. The fine autumn¬ 
flowering Fuchsias serratifolia and Dominiana 
are now showing for bloom, and should be grown 
in quantity for conservatory decoration at this 
season. Where these are grown strongly and 
well flowered, few plants are more effective 
during the autumn months. Where early white 
flowers are in demand, the earliest potted batch 
of Roman Hyacinths may now be introduced 
into gentle heat, in which they will soon throw 
up flower spikes, and these will be succeeded 
by later potted bulbs, which will keep up the 
supply during the winter. 

Flower Garden. 

Dahlias still form striking masses of colour ; 
the dwarf Bouquet or Pompone varieties are 
very useful for bedding or for edging the taller 
varieties, and the brilliantly coloured single 
sorts are becoming favourites. The Pampas 
Grass is now producing fine feathery spikes, and 
by the side of water is very ornamental. Con¬ 
tinue to replace tender plants by others of a 
hardier character, for if done by degrees the 
change from one season to another is more 
gradual than where all the tender kinds are left 
by the frost to clear off. Bulbs may now be 
planted and all kinds of spring-flowering plants 
as soon as positions are ready for them. 

If winter effects are desired, hardy shrubs 
must not be forgotten. Yuccas Will form a good 
substitute for Palms as they are removed indoors, 
Y. gloriosa and Y. recurva being quite hardy, 
and thoroughly adapted for the purpose. In 
sheltered positions close under windows Borne 
beds of single blue Violets are always welcome ; 
they produce a few blooms all through the 
winter if mild, and scent the air with their 
fragrance in spring. Yellow Crocuses may be 
planted with them, and if beds of the double 
blue Violet are alternated with the single ones 
a lengthened season of these delicate little 
treasures may be looked for. 

Bedding plants.—Such of these as are 
required to be taken up and potted must not be 
allowed to remain out so long as to suffer from 
frost, as after they have been injured in that 
way, they will do little good. The tricolor 
Pelargoniums should be first secured ; in taking 
them up, do not break any more roots than can 
be avoided, but do not attempt to lift them with 
balls; remove about one-half of the leaves, 
leaving such as are nearest the points of the 


shoots ; let the soil be open, with a good pro¬ 
portion of sand in it; ao not use pots larger 
than the roots can be got into by coiling them 
closely inside ; make the soil quite firm, but 
give no water for a week or ten days. 

Gazaniaa, Lobelia speciosa, and any others that 
are required for stock should be also taken up 
and potted. Respecting this Lobelia, it is not 
advisable to trust to seedlings, as these gener¬ 
ally vary so much both in habit and colour as to 
make them much inferior to those propagated 
by cuttings from selected plants. Where an in¬ 
sufficiency of the earlier struck cuttings of bed¬ 
ding Pelargoniums exists, more should at once 
be put in, although these cannot be expected to 
get so well established before winter as such as 
were rooted sooner; yet the harder oondition 
of the shoots now will ensure their striking 
freely, provided they are fairly treated. Six or 
eight may be put in a 6-in. pot, removing all 
the leaves except two or three at the top ; ram 
the soil quite hard in the pots, and do not give 
any water until it gets so dry as to absolutely 
require moisture. They will do well in a cold 
frame for a time with a little air during the 
day ; the additional warmth which they will 
get here through sun-heat will accelerate the 
formation of roots. 

Rooted cuttings of all kinds of bedding plants 
will still be benefited by being fully exposed to 
the open air during the daytime, whenever the 
weather is favourable, but it will be advisable, 
in order to ensure their safety, to place lights 
over them at night, or in some other way, to 
protect them from the effeots of any unfavour¬ 
able change which may suddenly take place in 
the weather. 

Herbaceous borders will still be gay 
with Asters and other late-flowering plants, and 
should be kept free from weeds or other littery 
matter, such as dead leaves or decaying flower- 
stalks. Annual plants should be cleared off as 
soon as their beauty is over, except in cases in 
which seeds are required. 

Shrubbery. 

Push forward anv alterations or improve¬ 
ments wanted in pleasure grounds while the 
weather is favourable, and while trees and 
shrubs can be moved with safety. In neglected 
shrubberies head down tall, straggling shrubs ; 
they will break strongly from the base next 
season; afterwards fill up any gaps that may 
occur with young, vigorous shrubs. Shrubberies 
are often ruined from lack of timely pruning 
than from any other cause ; while they keep 
growing strongly they present a fair surface on 
the outside, even when all the undergrowth is 
killed by overcrowding, as the living shoots all 
grow towards the light, but as soon as any begin 
to fail or have to be removed, the full extent 
of the mischief done through neglect in the 
way of pruning becomes apparent; whereas in 
shrubberies that are annually pruned with 
judgment every tree and shrub forms a single 
specimen, just touching, but not disfiguring its 
neighbour. There are no bare spaces, as the 
ground in all well-managed shrubbery beds or 
borders should be covered with foliage, the 
front row resting on the turf. We never dig 
amongst shrubs, the surface roots being often 
greatly damaged thereby, but a top-dressing of 
good vegetable mould is occasionally applied 
where, to keep all neat and trim, fallen leaves 
have to be removed. Relaying edgings and 
making walks may now be pushed forward, and 
in doing this it is well to remember that while 
all needless walks should be studiously avoid¬ 
ed, those really necessary can hardly be too 
well made, for if well drained and prepared at 
first they will be a source of comfort and con¬ 
venience for years, while if half made at first 
they will prove a constant source of annoyance. 
Where the extent of walks is large, the best 
plan is to take a certain quantity in hand each 
season, and put them in thoroughly good order, 
A walk made with a good thickness of brick 
rubbish at the bottom, then coarse gravel or 
broken stone, and, lastly, fine gravel firmly 
rolled down, covering with shell gravel or 
Derbyshire spar, is always firm, yet soft to the 
tread, and does not allow weeds to grow or be¬ 
come green with Moss and Lichens m anything 
like the time in which walks hastily con¬ 
structed do. If mild weather lasts lawns will 
need constant attention, for if the Grass is not 
kept short, they cannot be ao easily cleared of 
leaves. 


Indoor Fruit. 

Orchard houses.— Late kinds of Peaches 
will now be clear of fruit and ready for potting, 
an operation that should be brought to a close 
without delay. The trees should then be arranged 
as thinly as possible in the heated house where 
they can have the benefit of a circulation of 
warm air by warming the pipes every morning 
until the buds are well developed and the wood 
of the current year is ripe. The q^rly and mid¬ 
season kinds that show signs of losing their 
leaves, together with Pears and Plums from 
which the fruit has been gathered, may now be 
removed to a dry, sheltered spot in the open air 
where root action under the genial influence of 
autumnal rains will be quite as satisfactory as 
it would be under glass. In this position they 
may stand with the pots fully exposed to the 
atmosphere until the weather becomes colder, 
when the spaces between the pots may be filled 
up with dry Fern or litter to protect the roots 
from frost. If the summer pinching has received 
proper attention pruning will be reduced to the 
simple process of thinning out inferior shoots 
where they are too thickly placed, the shorten¬ 
ing back of any over strong shoots being left 
until danger from a severe winter has passed 
away, or, as is generally the case, the trees are 
again taken into the house preparatory to forc¬ 
ing. Years ago it was the practice to keep all 
the trees under glass and allow them to become 
dust-dry, the most common cause of bud-drop¬ 
ping in the spring. In the roughly constructed 
and kedge-walled orchard houses in cold districts 
it was necessary to keep them under cover all 
the year, particularly in unfavourable seasons, 
but the modern house is as well built, ventilated, 
and heated as a first-class Peach house, and, 
being capable of resisting very Bevere frost, 
many people wisely make it gay with Chrysan¬ 
themums, Cinerarias, and Primulas, while their 
fruit trees are much safer in the open air. Many 
amateurs will now be making selections for 
potting, and, notwithstanding the fact that lists 
of the best kinds of Peaches and Nectarines have 
been repeatedly given in these columns, we still 
find numbers of people in search of information 
regarding them. One great cause of this doubt as 
to the best to grow or avoid has been brought 
about by the prodigious lists of novelties now 
published. In many instances the amateur would 
like to add a dozen trees to his stock, but un¬ 
fortunately the many good things placed within 
his reach are so bewildering that he very often 
delays giving his orders until the proper season 
has gone by, and he decides upon doing without 
them. The following list include the best of the 
proved 

Peaohea. — A Bee, Alexandra Noblesse, 
Bellegarde, Belle Beausse, Barrington, Doctor 
Hogg, Dymond, Early Grosse Mignonne, Hale’s 
Early, Royal George, Stirling Castle, Violette 
Hfltive, Walburton Late Admirable. 

Nectarines.—Albert Victor, Elruge, Hum¬ 
boldt, Lord Napier, Murrey, Pine-apple, Pit- 
maston Orange, Rivers’ Early Orange, Stanwick, 
Victoria, Violette Hative, Hardwicke Seedling. 

Hardy Fruit. 

The transplanting of fruit trees and bushes 
may at once be commenced. Apricots, Peaches, 
and Nectarines, if moved witn care now, will 
fruit abundantly next Beason ; a suitable mix¬ 
ture of soil in which to plant them was men¬ 
tioned in a former calendar. Apricots in most 
gardens grow so rampantly that a biennial dis¬ 
turbance of their roots is a necessity ; our plan 
of doing this is to dig out with forks a trench 
from 4 It. to 6 ft.—according to the size of the 
trees—from their stems. All the large woody 
roots are severed at this distance, the smaller 
rootlets being carefully preserved and afterwards 
replaced as the trench is filled in with fresh soil, 
or in any case with a goodly addition of fresh 
maiden loam intermixed with the old material; 
this is well consolidated, and the entire border 
mulched with a small layer of stable litter. As a 
rule, Apricots thus treated every second or third 
year seldom canker or fail to fruit profusely, 
except when the foliage remains on the trees 
till Christmas, and there is no sunshine to aid 
the ripening of flower-buds; strong-growing 
trees of Peaches and Nectarines may be served 
in exactly the same way with advantage, and 
the present is the most suitable time for per¬ 
forming the operation, and also for planting 
neaily all kinds of hardy fruits, whish, when 
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spring planted, are liable to injury from drought, 
but even if they escape this their fruiting power 
is of a very problematical character in compa¬ 
rison with that of autumn-planted trees. 

Where orchards are being formed, first let the 
.ound be well drained, and then trench it as 
eeply as the nature of the subsoil will allow ; 
no manure will be necessary except in soils of 
the very poorest description, and even then it 
is preferable to apply it as a surface dressing. 
In planting, the trees should be in lines, and be 
given room in proportion to the form they are to 
be made to assume. For instance, trees that are 
to be Grained in bush or pyramidal form, com¬ 
mencing from the ground line, and that are to 
be kept in that form by restricted growth, may 
be planted from 9 ft. to 12 ft. apart only ; but 
if they are to be left to take care of themselves, 
then plant standards at from 30 ft. to 36 ft. 
apart, and the intervening space, till the trees 
overshadow them, may be planted with Currants 
and Qoosebtrries, both of which do well with 

S artial shade, as is proved by the general adop- 
on of the system by market growers. New 
plantations, or the rearrangement of existing 
plots of bush fruits, ought to receive attention 
this month, but pruning may be deferred till 
the new year. Continue to gather Apples and 
Pears as they become fit, and any that are to be 
kept for a long time will keep all the better if 
they are wrapped up in paper and placed on 
shelves or drawers that are comparatively air¬ 
tight. The room will require plenty of ventilation 
tiU the first “sweating ” of the fruit is over, 
but after that preservative conditions are best 
assured by opening the ventilators about a coupje 
of hours in tne middle of the day whenever tne 
weather is favourable. 

Vegetables. 

Lettuce.—Crops of dwarf Cabbage Lettuce, 
such as Tom Thumb, now ready, or coming in 
for use, should be lifted and planted either in 
frames or in spaces where frames can be put 
over them, as we sometimes get a few frosty 
nights early in the autumn that affect the leaves 
so as to prevent their keeping well. A single 
or double row of late-sown Lettuces may with 
advantage be put in at the foot of a south wall; 
the check which the plants receive by moving 
thus late in the season induces a hardier con¬ 
dition, that often enables them to survive a 
severe winter, when those that were earlier 
planted and in a more vigorous, free-growing 
condition frequently succumb. A frame should 
be prepared in which to sow Cos Lettuce for 
planting out in spring. Choose an open, light 
situation, and raise the frames well at the back 
so as to obviate drip, as success with this crop 
depends upon the surface of the soil getting 
quite dry before winter, and remaining in that 
condition. Either a shallow frame must be 
used, or it must be filled up with soil to within 
8 in. or 9 in. of the glass ; make the soil quite 
s nooth and sow broadcast, putting in enough 
seed so that the plants may stand 2£ in. or 3 in. 
apart, and if they come up closer they must 
ultimately be thinned. If the soil be wet, a 
little old potting material, or anything of a 
similar nature that has been under cover and 
got quite dry, may with advantage be laid on 
the surface 1 in. or 2 in. in thickness previous 
to sowing ; the soil from below will very soon 
communicate moisture enough to this to cause 
the seed to vegetate. Put on the light immedi¬ 
ately the work is completed, so as not to allow 
the bed to get wet by rain ; not so much as a 
single shower should reach it until the severe 
winter frosts are over; keep the light tilted 
back and front day and night, except during 
hard weather. 

Beet should now be taken up, as it is much 
more impatient of frost than most things ; the 
roots will be all the better if laid in an open 
shed for a few days, until the soil adhering to 
them has got quite dry, after which they may 
be stored under cover in moderately dry ashes 
out of the reach of frost. 

Herbs. —If sufficient herbs were not cut for 
drying earlier in the season more should be 
secured before the approach of cold autumn 
weather; this more particularly refers to Sage 
and Thyme. Lay them loosely where they will I 
be fully exposed to light and air until quite 
dry. Parsley should also now be gathered and 
similarly treated ; it ought to be cfried quickly 
or it will spoil. If it can be piaoed jaear * warm 


flue this will answer well. A good supply 
should always be thus provided, as, for many 
purposes, it can he used in place of fresh ma¬ 
terial in severe winters. 

Tomatoes.— Any fruit of Tomatoes in the 
open air that has begun to colour should now 
be gathered and placed on a dry shelf near the 
glass in a greenhouse or window, where it will 
be exposed to the full influence of the sun, and 
will soon ripen and be fit for use; the quality 
of Tomatoes is better when they are fully 
ripened on the plant; but after this time it is 
not safe to leave them out on account of danger 
from frost. The plants may be allowed to remain 
longer if they have yet a considerable quantity 
of growing fruit upon them; for, although they 
do not grow so fast after this time, yet, if the 
weather keeps fine, they will get to a useful 
size. A mat may be hung over them at night if 
danger from a low temperature is apprehended. 
When they have ceased to make further pro¬ 
gress pull the plants up by the roots and hang 
them up, the heads downwards, in a green¬ 
house or empty Vinery, where the fruit will 
ripen. When so treated they should not be tied 
up in large bunches, or the leaves will turn 
damp and mouldy, which will prevent the fruit 
becoming fit for use. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


Hardy Cyclamens. — The Neapolitan 
Cyclamen (var. hedersafolium) is now flowering 
freely among the grass under a tree in Mr. 
Barr’s seed grounds at Tooting, and also in 
small pots in frames, Ac. Anyone having tall 
trees on the lawn with no branches near the 
ground would do well to plant some of the 
hardy Cyclamens near them. The bulbs should 



Neapolitan Cyclamen (C. neapolitanum var. 
hedenefolium). 

be procured and planted in May, after they 
have finished blooming, and in the following 
spring they will flower beautifully. These 
Cyclamens will, if well planted in the first 
place, thrive for years, and in mild seasons 
flower abundantly. The best kinds are C. 
Atkinsi, white; C. Coum, pink ; and C. iberioum, 
rose, all of which may be had at moderate 
prices. The bulbs must be buried 1 in. below 
the surface of the soil. Cyclamens may be pro¬ 
pagated by seed sown as soon as it is ripe in 
well-drained pots of light soil. Cover the sur¬ 
face of the soil, after sowing, with a little 
Moss, to ensure uniform dampness, and place 
them in a sheltered spot out-of-doors. As soon 
as the plants begin to appear, which may be in 
a month or six weeks after the seed is sown, 
the Moss should be gradually removed. As soon 
as the first leaf is developed the plants should 
be transplanted, about 1 in. apart, in pans of 
rich, light earth, and encouraged to grow as 
much as possible, being sheltered in a oold 
frame, with abundanoe of air at all times. When 
the leaves have perished, the following summer 
the tubers may be planted out in their perma¬ 
nent quarters. 

An ever gay border.—I have a border 
15 yd. by 3 yd. or rather more, which has always 
some flowers out from February to Deoember 
unless the ground is covered with snow. As this 
is to some extent what " P. M. F.” desires, 
perhaps it would help him to know how it is 
stocked. We begin the year with Snowdrops 
and Crocuses, a broad band at the edge and some 
dotted here and there. The Croouses sow them¬ 
selves a good deal. Following, come Scilla sibirica 
and S. nutans, Dog’s-tooth Violets, Tulips from 
Van Thol to Parrots, a great variety of Daffo¬ 
dils and Saxifraga crassifolia, Stachys lanata, 
Gentian (spring), Hepatioa, Navelwort, a fine 
collection of Irises, Zephyranthes Candida, Star | 


of Bethlehem, Carnations and Piootees, FunldE^ 
sub - cordata grandiflora, Acanthus, Antirrhi¬ 
nums, Tritoma grandis, thirteen standard and 
two pillar Boses, and Tiger, Martagon, St. 
Bernard, St. Bruno, Orange Red Day, old 
White, black and yellow Lilies, besides Crown 
Imperials of different colours. A clump of Spiraeas 
japonic* and one of Dielytra complete the per¬ 
manent inhabitants of this border. As the foliage 
of the bulbs dies down, Geraniums, Helichryeuma 
and Dahlias are dotted about. Mignonette, Nemo- 
phila, and dwarf Nasturtiums sow themselves in 
every vacant corner, and the Crocus border^ is 
replaced by a band of sweet-scented Fairy 
Geranium. I hardly think it would answer to 
divide the border into beds, as, unless they all 
flowered at the same time, it would look very 
paltry.—A. B. T. 

The Cactus Dahlia.— The annexed en- 

S aviug represents a singular, yet beautiful 
ahlia that has excited much admiration during 
the past two or three years at the London flower 
shows. It is so distinct from the ordinary garden 
Dahlia, that at first Bight one would not recog¬ 
nise it to be one. The peculiar spreading form 
of the florets, which much resemble the flowers 
of the Cactus (Cereus speciosissimus), and their 
brilliant soarlet colour combine to render it a 
highly ornamental plant. It is a compact-grow¬ 
ing plant of moderate height, aud its treatment 
is exaotly similar to that usually given to other 
Dahlias. The only fault observable in it at pre¬ 
sent is that the flowers do not come up above 
the foliage so much as might be desirable, end 
are consequently somewhat concealed. For cut¬ 
ting, however, nothing could be better. Its 
flowers are as brilliant as those of a Poinsettia, 
and thay are devoid of that lumpy appearenoe 
that large double Dahlias present. It is now 
getting plentiful in nurseries, and it will, no 
doubt, ere long be largely grown in gardens. 
Mr. Cannell, ofSwanley, grows it, as does also 
Mr. Ware, of Tottenham, and others, and we 
lately saw some fine bushes of it amongst 
ornamental shrubs in Mr. Parker’s nursery at 
Tooting. 

5666.—Buokwheat,Borage, and Mount- 
tain Arabia. —Borage when once established 
in a garden becomes a weed, seeding and repro¬ 
ducing itself from year to year. It is, therefore, 
no difficult matter to naturalise it in shrubbery 
borders or such like places providing that Couon 
and other rank-growing weeds are kept under. 
It is a course-growing strong-rooted plant that 
will thrive in any soil, and the best way would 
be when any large quantity of it is required to 
just fork over the ground in March, sow the seed 
and rake it in, thinning out the young plants to 
6 in. apart. A crop of seed being ripened abund¬ 
anoe of self-sown plants would come up the 
following year. Buckwheat may be grown in 
much the same manner, but Arabis alpina is best 
iropagated by pulling old stools to pieces and 
libbling them m in good soil until rooted. It is a 
jerenmal, and will grow almost anywhere.— 

5712.— Plants for churchyard. —*« New 
and Delighted Subscriber ” may plant the fol¬ 
lowing flowering shrubs and climbers in town 
churchyard. The list is necessarily limited, as 
most of those suitable for such a position are 
only fine foliaged plants. Shrubs : Kibe®, Rho¬ 
dodendrons, Weigela, % rings coronaria and 
grandiflora, Rhus glabra, Cistus cyprius. 
Arbutus Unedo, Auouba japonica, and Lilacs £ 
the Rhododendons mast be carefully planted 
in peat and constantly syringed, or they will not 
succeed. Climbers : Jasmines, principally the 
summer white, Clematis Jackmanni and other 
hardy sorts, Pyrus (Cydonia) japonioa, and Cra¬ 
taegus pyracantha. If the air is not very had 
Wistaria sinensis, Escallonia maorantha, and 
Magnolias of sorts, may also have a place, and 
the common Passion Flower (P. ccerulea) may 
also be tried. For autumn sowing Bartonia aurea, 
Calandrinia urn bellata, Calliopsis tinctora, Candy, 
tufts in variety, Clarkia pulohella and alba, 
Collinsia bicolor, grandiflora, and verna. Each- 
scholtzia califormca, crocea and alba, Euchari- 
dium grandiflorum and album, Gilia tricolor, 
Godetia tenella and rosea, Leptoosiphon densi- 
floras, &lbu8, and aureus, Limnanthes Douglasi 
and grandiflora, Nemophilas, Saponaria calabrioa 
and alba, Silene pendula, compacts, and Sch&fta, 
and Venus’ Looking-glass, Virginian Stocl^ 
Ac., are good; but only some of these will do 
much good in a town, and if this is large and the 
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situation at all central, only a very poor return 
will be received for sowing annuals to Btand 
through the winter.—B. C. R. 

- For covering the edifice nothing can be 

better than Ivies of kinds, such as the Irish, alge- 
riensis, Regneriana, and the large clouded white 
Virginian Creeper, Clematis montana and C. 
Flammula. Evergreen and Ayrshire Roses may 
also be used in the most favourable situations. 
Suitable flowering shrubs consist of Berberis 
Darwini, Jamesoni, and Aqu folium," Spiraea 
callosa, and ariaefolia, Cotoneaater affiais, Wei- 

f 'elas of kinds, Paul’s crimson Thorn, Althea 
antea, Philadelphus of kinds, and Japan and 
Chinese Privets. It is too late to sow annuals ; 
they should be sown about the latter end of 
August for spring flowering, but you may sow 
from the middle of 
March onwards for sum¬ 
mer bloom.—J. C. B. 

6670. —Hardy flow¬ 
ers for borders. —In 
the first placo the soil 
being heavy should be 
pulverised and some 
light, porous material, 
such as leaf-mould, wood 
ashes, river sand, or 
anything of like nature 
should be added to it. 

Turn up the border at 
once, and allow the soil 
to lay in rough lumps 
until by the action of 
the elements it comes 
into a friable condition, 
and. crumbles at the 
touch of the fork. The 
season being somewhat 
advanced, we would 
rather let it lay until 
spring before planting, 
so as to let frost act upon 
it, setting the plants out 
during March. At the 
back at intervals of 6 ft. 
we would plant Clematis 
Jackmanm, viticella ru¬ 
bra grandiflora, rubella, 

Lady Bovill and lanu¬ 
ginosa nivea, training 
them to 5-ft. stakes. 

Between these herbace¬ 
ous Phlox, hardy Fuch¬ 
sias, Coreopsis lanceola- 
ta, or any such strong 
subjects may be planted. 

It must be remembered 
that a border composed 
of hardy herbaceous 
plants cannot be a blaze 
of bloom all through the 
summer and autumn; all 
that one can do is to en¬ 
sure a succession of 
blooms by planting such 
plants as naturally 
bloom at different sea¬ 
sons. Violas,such as Blue 
Bell,Vestre, and Waver- 
ley, bloom all through 
the summer in good 
ground, as do also some 
Pansies, such as Golden 
Perfection. Fanoy Pan¬ 
sies, too, if sown in 
March will make a fine 

show late in summer and autumn. We 
would also recommend reserving certain spaces 
for hardy annuals, such as the pretty little 
Saponaria calabrica, which if sown in early 
autumn will form fine flowering tufts in 
spring, sown again in March and April a suc¬ 
cession of it will be kept up until late in the 
season. Coreopsis tinctoria, Godetia Lady Albe¬ 
marle, Clarkia pulchella, and Collinsia bicolor 
may be treated in the same manner, the great 
point being to sow a little pinch and often. 
Campanula carpatica is a fine plant, as is also 
the Peach-leaved Campanula ; Lilies, such as 
the Tiger, Orange, and specinsum should be 
included, as should also such Fuchsias as Ro36 
of Castile, Avalanohe, Mrs. Marshall, and 
Madame Cornellison to be treated as frequently 
recommended in Gardening. Then there are all 
kinds of spring-flowering bulbs, Arabis, Alyssum 
saxatile Roses Gloire de Dijon and Crimson 
China, Pyrethrums, Anemone japonica and 


fulgens, Primroses, Polyanthus, Christmas Rose, 
Columbines, and Antirrhinums.—J. C. B. 

6682.—Plants for shady situation.— 
One of the best of flowering subjects for a shady 
place U theSt. John’s Wort, it is of lowly growth, 
forms a beautiful carpet of verdure, lasting 
many years without replanting, and bears a pro¬ 
fusion of bright yellow flowers. We think, too, 
that tome of the commoner kinds of Lilies 
would thrive there such as the Tiger, theOrange, 
and even speciosum. All that they need is a fair 
amount of light; they do not require exposure 
to the full sun. Bulbous-rooted plants such as 
Daffodils,Tulips,Hyaoinths, Crocuses, Snowdrops, 
Ac., thrive well in shady places,as do also Prim¬ 
roses, Polyanthuses, Saxifraga sarmentosa, and 
Violets. Then there are the golden and silver 


gentle bottom heat. The seed germinates freely 
in the course of a few weeks, and the young 
plants are then removed to a cold frame, there 
to be gradually inured to the open air. In this 
manner a long season of growth is obtained, and 
nice little corms are formed by the autumn. 
The next best way is to sow in April in a cold 
frame, broadcast if it can be devoted to the 
young plants all the summer through, as getting 
a more extended root run they attain larger 
dimensions than when confined to pots or pans. 
When the foliage dies off store the bulbs away 
till the following Maroh, and plant out in well- 
prepared soil. The biggest of them will bloom 
the third year, much, of course, depending on 
the culture. Two parts loam and one part leaf* 
mould is most suitable for sowing in.—J. C. B. 


The Cactus Dahlia (D. Yuarezi). 


variegated Periwinkles, the former a lovely 
carpet plant, and which would give variety of 
colour at all times of the year.—J. C. B. 

6657.— Salvias not blooming.— We pre¬ 
sume that you refer to S. splendens, which 
should be planted where it gets full exposure to 
sun and air, or the buds do not form. Except in 
favoured localities, this species does not expand 
its flowers in the open air, but, potted up in 
September, grows freely in a cool house. — J. C. 

6675.— Lilium ohaloedonioum —Your 
soil is probably too retentive. We would take 
out, say, a square yard and some 2 ft. deep, put 
in some 6. in. of brick-rubble for drainage, and 
fill up with a compost of sandy-loam, or by pul¬ 
verising some of the natural soil and adding a 
third leaf-mould and river sand a good compost 
will be obtained.—J. C. 

5720. —Gladiolus from seed.— The best 
way is to sow in March, and plunge the pots in 


i 5670.—Planting a border with hardy 
flowers. —Perhaps the enclosed account of a 
1 portion of my mixed borders, 4 ft. wide, will be 
useful to “ Dothory.” It seems to me more 
varied and less formal than any suggestions I 
have yet seen. 

Back row .—Hemerocallis flava, Anemone ja¬ 
ponica alba, Meg isea crassifolia, Tiger Lilies, 
Aquilegia chrysautha, Hemerocallis fulva, Pri¬ 
mula japonica, Chelone barbata coccinea, Roses 
(on own roots), Orobus vernus, Scabiosa, Funkia 
ovata lanceolata, Aconitum japonicum, Armeria 
cephalotes, Catananche bicolor, Gentiana ascle- 
piadea, Aconitum unciatum, Flag Iris, Liatris 
spicata, Alstrcemeria aurea, Galega officinalis, 
Lupinus polyphyllus, Spiraea venusta, Stokesia 
Cyanea. 

Second row .—Lilium Thunbergi, CEnothera 
Fraseri, Delphiniums, Sedum Ewersi, Lilium 
longiflorum, Clematis erecta pumila, Sedum ru* 
pestre, Euphorbia corrolata, Zauschneria califor- 
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nio*, Spiraea palmata, Iris Kaempferi, Ceraatium 
Biebersteini, Gypsophila paniculata, Spiraea 
lobata, Anthericum Liliastrum, double Pyre- 
thrum, Tradescantia virginica, Adonis vernalis, 
Pulmonaria, Diely traeximia, Dodecatheon media, 
Ornithogalum, Aconitum anthora, Camassia 
esculents. 

Third row .—Hemerocallis disticha fl.-pl., 
Symphytum officinale, Funkia Sieboldi, Veronica 
longifolia var. sesailia, Gentiana cruciata, Morina 
longifolia, Polemoniumvariegatum, Salvia, Dry as 
octopetala, Cytisus Ardoini, double Potentilla, 
Lychnis Viscaria fl.-pl., English and Spanish 
Irises, Allium Moly, Aphyllanthes monspelien- 
sis, Cortusa Matthioli, Linum flavum, Lithosper- 
mum prostatum, Veronica pinguifolia. 

Front row. —Saxifrages, Sedums, and Semper- 
vivnm in vara., Gentiana affinis, Acantholimum 
glumaceum, Geranium cinereum, Saponaria 
caespitosa, Dianthus petrseus, Gentiana acaulis, 
Sisyrinchium grandiflorum, Actena Novae Zea- 
landio?, Hutchinsia alpina, Veronica repens, 
Thymus micans, Azalea procumbens, Draba gi- 
gas, Aster alpinus, Antennaria tomentosa, 
Anthyllis montana, Callirhoe involucrata, Hya- 
cinthus amethystinus, Lychnis alpina, Nertera 
depressa, Triteleia uniflora.— Alice F. Mal¬ 
colm, Achnamara. 


6715.—Cornflower.— Sow In the open air from the 
beginning of March until the end of May, thin out when 
up to 6 in. apart. An open, sunny situation is best for 
this annual, it likes plenty of sun and air. It is not 
particular as to soil, which should not be very rieh.— 


— Sow in March, and treat as hardy annuals. A sunny 
situation should be chosen.—B. C. R. 


5757 — Hollyhocks.— Let them stay where they are 
through the winter, giving plenty of air whenever 
possible. If they get too large lift and pot them in 6-in. 
or <-in. pots, returning to the frame. Plant out in well 
prepared ground in March ; if properly treated they 
should flower well by July.—B. C. R 
5680. - Clematis montana — Your plant will iu 
all probability flower well next year. It requires as a rule 
to Recoine well established before it blooms freely.— 


6081.— Pomegranate not flowering well.— Do 
rot prune the plant, it flowers best unpruned. The 
Bummers of late have been too cold for the Pomegranate, 
which requires much heat to ripen the wood well. We 
think that your tree will bloom well next summer. — 
J. C. B. 


FLOWERS OF THE WEEK. 

Tagetes lucida — Mr. Poe, Nenagh, Ire- 
land, Bends us cut blooms of this pretty little half- 
hardy annual bearing orange-yellow flowers, 
which, as Mr. Poe remarks, resemble those of 
the, dwarf yellow Rocket Wallflower. It has 
Anise-scented foliage. It grows about 1 ft. high 
m good soil, and may either be sown in pans 
m a frame in February, and be transplanted 
to the open ground early in April, or seed may 
be sown during March and April where the 
plants are to remain, thinning them well out 
when large enough to handle. 

Pansies. —Mr. Crane sends us from Plum- 
stead beautiful fresh blooms of seedling Pansies 
gathered from plants, which he describes as 
having been masses of flowers during the whole of 
the summer, and will evidently continue so until 
severe frost sets in. Who would be bothered 
with tender plants for their small gardens when 
a mass of bloom, and such a variety, can be had 
by sowing a packet of good Pansy seed, which 
costs about Is ? A moist soil and a partially 
shaded situation are all that is needed for 
Pansies. 

In Messrs. Barr A Sugden’s seed grounds at 
Tooting— 

Tigridia oonohiflora is yielding a few of 
itsshowy, brightyellow, scarlet spottedBlossoms. 
The flowers ao not last long, but where a good 
bed is planted they come on in such rapid 
succession that a good display is gained for 
several weeks. It is a bulbous plant and should 
be planted in spring in light soil. 

Hardy Cyclamens are flowering freely 
among the grass under trees. 

Convolvulus minor daring the dull days 
is very showy, and will last till frost comes. 

Linum grandiflorum.— This beautiful 
annual has been in flower all the summer, and 
still looks fresh and bears plenty of bright 
carmine blossoms. It is half hardy and should 
not be sown till spring. 

Helicnrysums of the bracteatum type 
that were sown rather late in spring are just at 
their best. The plants are bushy and fresh, and 


will give abundance of large globular flowers 
for drying for winter use. 

Marvel of Peru (Mirabilis jalap*) now 
adds its bright flowers to the autumn display, 
and neat isolated bushes of it have a really flue 
effect. It is easily raised from seed, or its tubers 
may be taken up and stored during the winter, 
like Dahlias, and be replanted in spring. 

Indian Pinks, both double and single, still 
yield a profusion of blossoms fit for cutting, 
although the plants themselves have got rather 
straggling and unkempt. 

Balsams which were sown in the open 
ground in May are now fine bushes of fresh 
foliage and blossoms. 

Zinnias. —These are fine autumn flowers. 
Most people raise them in heat in spring, but 
this is not necessary. If the seed is sown in 
April in pots in a frame or window, and the 
plants put out when large enough they grow 
well in deep rich soil and give a good autumn 
bloom. 

In Mr. Parker’s nursery— 

Dahlias are very fine just now, especially 
the beautiful single-flowered kinds, snch as 
Paragon, the dark, velvety, narrow flowers of 
which contrast well with the brilliant scarlet 
blossoms of D, gracilis and other equally showy 
kinds. 

Verbena venosa is still blooming away 
regardless of sun or rain. It makes a fine 
edging to beds of white-flowered or white- 
foliaged plants. It is perfectly hardy, and olten 
reproduces itself from seed. Cuttings put in 
now nnder a hand-light will give good plants for 
next year. 

Helenium pumlium is a fine plant at this 
season. It is dwarf and bushy, and crowded 
with small snnflower-like, yellow blossoms. It 
closely resembles Helenium autumnale of which 
it iB probably a dwarf variety. 

Rudbeckia Newman ni, —Too much can¬ 
not be said of this plant. It is now masses of 
showy, yellow flowers which are set off by a 
large black disc. Planted side by side with varie- 

§ ated Grasses, Hydrangea paniculata grandi- 
ora, Anemone japonica and its varieties, pro¬ 
duces a remarkable effect. 

G-alllardias still throw plenty of blossoms 
for cutting, and the dwarf evening Primroses 
(CEnothera macrocarpa and A. missouriensis) 
continue to grow and yield their soft, yellow 
flowers in plenty. 

The SpiderwortB (Tradescantia virginica 
and varieties) are green in foliage, and bearing 
plenty of bluish purple blossoms. T. congesta is 
one of the best. It blooms all through the sum¬ 
mer and autumn. The Spiderworts grow in any 
soil, and are quite hardy. 

Double white Lychnis (L. diurna alba 
flore-pleno).—This, a* double variety of a com¬ 
mon hedge plant, is well worth growing for its 
white blossomB which somewhat resemble a 
ragged Fink. 

Helianthua multiflorus majus is a 
variety of the Sunflower well worth growing. It 
attains a height of about 18 in., and bears large, 
bright yellow blossoms. 

Helianthus multiflorus simplex 
majus is a taller growing kind than the fore¬ 
going, and bears much larger flowers. It an ex¬ 
cellent shrubbery plant. 

The Gape Pond Weed growing in a 
sheltered tank yields hundreds of Hawthorn- 
scented blossomB, two of which are quite enough 
to scent a room. It can be giown iu Bmall green¬ 
house tanks, or in a large inverted bell glass. 


Phlox Drummondi in autumn.— The 
varieties of Phlox Drammondi in my London 
garden are still in beautiful condition. The 
rains do not seem to have injured them in 
the least, any more than did the intense heat 
of summer. If the frost keeps off they will go 
on flowering for weeks yet. it has been stated 
that Phloxes do best when sown in the open air 
in the position they are intended to occupy, 
thinning out the plants to about 6 in. apart. 
There is no doubt that many kinds of annuals 
raised in heat in spring are impaired by too much 
i crowding in small pots or boxes under glass be¬ 


fore the period arrives for planting out. I have 
been so long convinced of this that I never sow 
such things till April, and after giving a start 
in gentle heat, prick them off and move them 
on to cold frames immediately. In this way the 
young plants are kept dwarf and sturdy, and 
the beds can always be of the same thickness all 
over, which is not always the case when sown 
where they have to flower, as little plants early 
in the season have a good many enemies to con¬ 
tend with.—C. S. 


VEGETABLES. 


ROTATION OF VEGETABLE CROPS. 
Market gardeners sre said to till deeply, ma¬ 
nure heavily, and plant whatever crop happens 
to be ready for the ground. That this is the best 
and most convenient practice for the cultivator 
for market is unquestionable, for he cannot af¬ 
ford to have his ground vacant; and, as he 

E lants it two or three times during the season, 
e cannot follow up any system of rotation with 
regularity, bnt he adopts the practice when he 
can. In a private garden, however, the case is 
different. The object is not to raise and turn 
crops off the ground as quickly as possible, but 
to wait upon and suit the wants of the 
household, and at the same time to pro¬ 
duce good crops. The example of the mar¬ 
ket gardener the amateur does well to follow 
when necessary ; but, as his ground is not cleared 
so frequently, and as he rarely uses a tithe of 
the manure—not having it to use—that the 
market gardener does, he is of necessity com¬ 
pelled to adhere to the rotation principle as 
strictly as possible. It has never been satisfac¬ 
torily explained on scientific grounds why a ro¬ 
tation of crops is necessary; but the t it is neces¬ 
sary, and absolutely so, nobody for a moment 
doubts—the evidence on th.at head ia too con¬ 
clusive. 

The common rule with cultivators is to let each 
crop be as unlike that which has occupied the 
ground before as possible. If this cannot be man¬ 
aged—if Cabbage must follow Cabbage, Greens, 
or Turnips, or any of the Brassica tribe, for 
example—then the only plan is to trench the 
ground 2 ft. or 3 ft. deep, and manure as libe¬ 
rally as can be afforded. I by no means wish to 
convey the idea, however, that crops will abso¬ 
lutely refuse to grow, or that they will seriously 
fail, if the same kind of crops occupy the 
same ground for a few years in succession 
without its being more than simply dug and 
manured. Plenty of people are obliged to plant 
their vegetables on the same piece of ground 
successively for years, and yet they secure 
very fair crops ; but the returns grow less and 
less annually. Fortunately for cottagers and 
others, the Potato submits to the repetition 
system better than most vegetables. Provided 
the ground be fairly manured annually, it will 
produce good crops for a number of years. I un 
acquainted with plots that have been cropped 
with Potatoes and nothing else for at least 
fifteen years, without even being once trenched, 
and the crops have always been equal, if no* 
superior, to the generality of field crops in the 
same neighbourhood. To attempt such a prac* 
tice, however, with such subjects as the K.*l*®« 
Carrots, Onions, Peas, Beet, Parsnips, &c., would 
be very unwise. 

The rule laid down for our guidance, that 
plants of the same Natural Order should not suc¬ 
ceed each other, is rather too vague for practice 
purposes; but the following directions as to 
change of crops will meet the wants, in ®ost 
cases, of those who have to crop their garden 
ground economically, and as cultivators have 
often to do, on the mixed system j that is, crop¬ 
ping between the rows of main crops with other 
things—as, for example, sowing Spinach or 
planting Cauliflowers between rows of Pc*® or 
Celery, &c., a common practice in almost every 
garden. Acting on the hint already given, tn»* 
each crop should be as unlike the preceding on 
as. possible, it of course follows that root crop* 
should not follow root crops, and vice w** 1 ' 
neither should very exhausting crops folio 
each other, but partial rest should, as far 
practicable, be given to the soil by follow*?!? 
heavy and exhaustive crop with a lightone. -No 
of the Brassica tribe should follow each other* 
they may succeed Beaus, Peas, Potatoes, Onion®* 
Celery, Beet, Parsnips, or Carrots. P®*® 
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follow any crop bat those of the Leguminous 
elan, and may particularly follow Potatoes or 
other root crops, Onions, and Celery. Onions 
and Leeks usually succeed Celery, the ground 
being, as a rule, well matured for the last crop, 
and just in condition for Onions. Beans and 
Kidney Beans may, like Peas, follow any crop 
not belonging to the pod-bearing class, and 
may be succeeded by any of the Kale tribe— 
Beet, Spinach, or any spindle-rooted crop. 
Carrots may follow any but root crops or Pars¬ 
ley. Spinach may succeed Peas, Beans, Pota¬ 
toes, Onions, Lettuce, or any crop but those of 
the tap-rooted section, especially Beet, to 
which it is allied. Seakale may follow any crop 
but those of the Cabbage tribe. Shallots and 
Garlic the same as Onions. Lettuce and Endive 
may also follow any crop, being shallow-rooted 
plants, and greatly influenced by the way in 
which the ground is dug. Celery, owing to its 
peculiar nature, may succeed any crop, whether 
belonging to the same Order or not. The ground 
being dug, specially manured for it, and deep¬ 
ly turned up, it is not affected by the previous 
crop. Turnips are benefited by rotation more 
than almost any other crop, and should never 
follow any of the Crucifers within two or three 
years, unless the ground can be well trenched 
and manured. Potatoes do well after Peas, 
Beans, Celery, Spinach, or any other crop, but 
manure must be applied according to the ex¬ 
haustive character or otherwise of the preceding 
crop. These directions, I am aware, can only be 
partially followed out in any garden, but they 
indicate the course to be pursued as opportunity 
affords. 

The system of endeavouring to obtain other 
crops between the main rows, necessarily fol¬ 
lowed in most gardens, complicates the rota¬ 
tion system ; but in such cases—as, for example, 
when Spinach or Cauliflowers are grown between 
rows of Peas or Beans—the best plan is to mark 
where the rows have been, and to crop the 
ground with the same subjects two years run¬ 
ning, only the Peas, must be put where the 
Cauliflowers were the previous season, and 
vice verm , then the third year follows with a 
whole crop, suoh as Potatoes. In kitchen gar¬ 
dens, owing to the disproportionate amount of 
Bpace occupied by different crops, shifts of this 
kind have often to be resorted to when trench¬ 
ing cannot be done. Early borders have perhaps 
leas respite as regards rotation than any other 
part of the garden. I am afraid to say how 
long such quarters have been annually cropped 
in some places with Cauliflowers, Peas, and Po¬ 
tatoes without even being once trenched, the 
roots of the fruit trees preventing the perfor¬ 
mance of that operation. Our practice is to de¬ 
vote about an equal portion of the border to the 
three vegetables just named, putting the Peas 
on to the Potato ground of the previous vear, 
the Cauliflowers on to the Pea ground, and the 
Potatoes on to the ground vacated by the Cauli¬ 
flowers. Thus the round goes on year after year, 
and usually a snatch crop of Lettuces, Spinach, 
or something else is taken off the same border 
in autumn. Such hard-worked ground must, of 
course, be liberally manured. It should also be 
limed frequently, and fresh loam and refuse 
soil from the potting-shed are excellent fertili¬ 
sers. I have once or twice within the last dozen 
years even wheeled the top spit off altogether 
to any quarter of the garden where the soil was 
heaviest, wheeling as much back again from the 
quarter in question to the border, a change 
which I have in every instance found to be 
highly beneficial to both quarters of the ground. 

In cropping kitchen garden ground, whether 
rotation is strictly followed or not, it is a good 
and almost necessary practice to trench a por¬ 
tion every year, particularly if manure be 
scarce. In my case the supply, though tolerably 
liberal, is distributed over a large extent of 
ground ; consequently I cannot afford to apply 
it to trenched ground, which is usually that 
which has been heaviest cropped. For this pur¬ 
pose I trench in the whole of the old Broccoli, 
Cabbage, and Green stocks, seeding Spinach, 
Pea haulm, Potato tops, Ac. Such material takes 
a long time to decay, but it turns up at the end 
of two or three years in the form of well-rotted 
mould. In some gardens it is the custom to 
bury immense quantities of loDg litter and other 
rough manure in trenching, but I never could 
see the utility of each a practice. Manure so ap¬ 
plied is of little or no service to the crops, for 
it is too deeply buried, and lies in the form of a 


thin layer at the bottom of the trench, so that 
the roots of the plants cannot avail themselves 
of it. I had the curiosity not long ago to ex¬ 
amine a section of the ground into which a large 
quantity of rough vegetable refuse had been 
trenched some years before, and found that a 
thin seam, less than j in. in thickness, repre¬ 
sented the loads of rubbish which the men had 
to tread in with their feet in order to get it 
covered. Of course, Buch rough material as old 
vegetable crops cannot well be used in any other 
way, but with stable litter it is preferable to 
half-rot it in the heap and dig it into the ground 
just before the crops are planted, say when the 
winter digging is done, in spring it turns up 
with the fork in a disintegrated condition, and 
can be mixed with the soil in a proper manner. 
________ C. J. S. 

FRUIT. 

QUINCUNX ORCHARDS. 

A reaper who is preparing to plant orchards 
the ooming autumn, asks us the advantages pos¬ 
sessed by this mode, and the best way to lay 
out the grounds. In answer, we may inform him 


Fig 1—Old quincunx order. 

that quincunx has two advantages over the com¬ 
mon mode of planting in squares. One is that 
the ground is more evenly occupied, and the 
other is the more ornamental appearance of an 
orchard where the trees are of uniform growth. 


Fig 2.—Hexagonal or modern quincunx. 

It is rarely adopted, because more care or skill is 
required in staking out the land ; and where 
prices of land are not high the slight loss in 
economy of surface is unimportant. The differ- 



Fig. 3. 

ence between mere diagonal planting and quin¬ 
cunx, or rather hexagonal, should be understood 
at the outset, the former being nothing more than 
squares set diagonally, while the hexagonal form 
consists in each tree standing in the centre with 
six trees set equally distant from it on the six 
sides. The two may be understood by the posi¬ 
tion of the stars in ngs. 1 and 2. 

Two modes have been used for laying out the 
ground for hexagonal planting. One is performed 
in the following manner : First measure 
off the firs t row for the trees at one side of the 
plantation, driving in a small stake at the place 


where each tree is to stand. Suppose they are 
two rods, or 33 ft. apart, take the chain or 
cord, 33 ft. long, by which the distance was 
measured, and secure one end to the first stake, 
and with the other end scratch a circular mark 
on the ground. Then secure it in the Bame way 
to the next stake, and scratch another portion 
of a circle, intersecting the first. The point where 
they cross is the place to set the tree in the next 
row. In this way the whole ground is laid out. 
This mode answers well for orchards of small 
size, but is not so accurate as the second mode 
for larger orchards, the laying out of which is 
done in the following manner : Measure off one 
side as before, say at a distance of 33 ft., as from 
a to 6, or from b to c t fig. 3. Then divide the 
next side into distances of 57 ft. The other two 
sides are also to be divided and stakes as shown 
in the diagram, that is, with opposite aides 33 
ft., and the connecting sides 57 ft. The whole is 
then equally laid out with a cord, as represented 
in the plan. 

The distance of 33 ft. will be required only for 
thelarge growing Apple trees. Cherry and standard 
Pear trees may be much nearer, ana dwarf Pears 
about one-third ] as far, but the ground for these 
may be easily laid out by reducing the numbers 
in the same proportion. Fo.’ example, if dwarf 
trees are set 12 ft. apart, the distances of the 
stakes for the connecting sides will be about 20 
ft. 9 ins.; and so on for any other distances. 

Where a regular orchard is placed contiguous 
to grounds planted irregularly with ornamental 
trees, a hexagonal orchard will harmonise better 
with these grounds than a common one planted 
in squares .—Country Gentleman. 


5748.— Vines in greenhouse.—You may 
certainly grow both plants and Vines together 
successfully, though the latter should be kept 
thin, so as not to obstruct the light too much. 
In winter you might grow almost any green¬ 
house plants beneath, but in summer, Geraniums, 
Pelargoniums, tuberous Begonias, Ac., being 
sun-loving things, would get too much drawn 
up; but Ferns, Fuchsias, fine-leaved Begonias, 
Calceolarias, and others would do well with a 
little care. The best Vines for a small house are 
the Black Hamburgh and Buckland Sweetwater. 
Do not use more heat than is necessary in the 
winter, for fear of exciting the Vines when 
they ought to be at rest.—B. C. R. 


MY TOWN GARDEN. 

(Continued from p. 354 .) 

Lychnis chalcedonies ft.-pi., a vigor¬ 
ous-growing plant, attains a height of about 
3 ft., the flowers being brilliant scarlet, and 
borne in dense crowded heads. L. Haageana 
grows about 1 ft. in height, and is remarkable 
for its striking flowers, which are nearly 2 in. 
across, and of almost every Bhade of colour, 
from a brilliant scarlet to a pure white. Of the 
Chalcedonian Lychnis there are six distinct 
varieties. L. Bungeana is a very handsome bril¬ 
liant scarlet kina, which grows from 1 i ft. to 
2 ft. high ; and L. fulgens grows about U ft. or 
2 ft. high, and has large, brilliant scarlet 
flowers two or three together, which appear 
throughout the summer. These Lychnises will 
grow in any good garden soil, well drained but 
moist, but are all the better for being removed 
into fresh positions every two years. 

Moilna longifolia is one of the most 
beautiful of border plants, and one which is 
highly ornamental both as regards foliage and 
flower. The foliage is about 1 ft. in length, 
bright green, slightly undulated and spiny ; the 
flowers, which are arranged in whorls set closely 
together in the axils of the upper leaves, are 
white in the bud, and when expanded are of a 
pretty rose colour. It flourishes best in light, 
rich loam, of considerable depth, being a tap¬ 
rooting plant. It may be increased.bv division 
in spring ; but, if doing well, it should not be 
often disturbed. 

Buphthalmum salioifolium —'This is a 
very showy plant. Its stems are erect and 
clothed with leaves, and they bear large bright 
yellow flowers, with broad spreading rays, 
height 1£ ft. It flowers in July, August, and 
September, and succeeds in ordinary garden 
soil. It is propagated by division of the roots. 

Harpalium rigidum.—This has bright 
orange-yellow blossoms, with large conspicuous 
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brown and orange centre. The flowers are from 
4 in. to 5 in. in diameter, and are borne in great 
profusion from early in July to October, height 
4 ft., and habit neat, very effective in the 
mixed border, and will grow in any good soil. 
It is increased by divisions of the roots in 
autumn or spring. 

Diotamnus albus (known as Fraxinella). 
—The stems of this rise stout and erect to a 
height of about 2 ft., and bear a spike of 
pretty creamy white flowers (there is a variety 
with dark coral red flowers). It suooeeds best 
in rich, deep, but dry loam; it is a handsome 
border plant, which flowers in spring, and 
which may be propagated by division. 

Gaura Lindheimeri.— An elegant plant, 
producing beautiful masses of light flexible 
stems about 18 in. or 2 ft. high. The stems 
terminate in long open spikes of pink or red 
and white flowers, produced in July and 
August and onwards, in mild seasons and 
places, till October. It does best in sandy loam, 
and is propagated by division. 

Zausohnerla oalifornioa. —Grows about 
1 ft. or 1£ ft. high, in a neat graceful style. Its 
flowers are produced in the axils of the leaves on 
short stalks. They are bright red or crimson, and 
appear in summer and autumn. It requires a warm 
situation, and rich, light, well-drained soil. It is 
increased by division in early spring. 

GSnotheras. —OS. Youngi is without doubt 
one of the showiest perennials in cultivation, and 
one which can be highly recommended. It forms 
a pyramid of blossom about 2^ ft. in height, con¬ 
tinuing in beauty for a long time ; the flowers, 
which are large, are of a deep golden yellow 
colour; a grand plant for a light, sandy loam, and 
one which may readily be propagated by division 
in early spring. (E. eximia is a pretty dwarf grow¬ 
ing plant with large Magnolia-like blossoms of 
the purest white, and deliciously fragrant. (E. 
epeciosa is a very showy and effective species, 
and one which should be in every garden. It is a 
free-growing, hardy perennial, usually attaining 
from 1J ft. to 2 ft. in height, and forming neat tufts 
composed of many erect stems, which are covered 
from June to October with numerous large white 
fragrant flowers. As a border plant few can be 
found to equal it. Propagation and soil same as 
above. (E. riparia is another showy species, and 
one of the best; it grows about 2 ft. in height, 
and consists of a number of slender branching 
stems that produce abundance of showy yellow 
flowers. 

Potentillaa—P. formosa is a beautiful 
plant which should be found in every garden. 
It is of neat, erect habit, about 2 ft. in height, 
and bears an abundance of Cherry-red flowers. 
It will thrive in ordinary loamy soil, and may 
be propagated by division in autumn or spring. 
P. calabra is a neat and pretty species with 
elegant silvery foliage, and large lemon-coloured 
flowers. P. nivalis is a very pretty white 
blossomed dwarf plant, the foliage of which is 
covered with long satiny hairs. 

Polemonium oceruleum (Jacob’s Ladder). 
—A well-known plant, which has long been cul¬ 
tivated in gardens ot all classes, but now rarely 
seen except in those of the cottager or amateur. 
It grows about 2 ft. high, and bears pretty soft 
blue flowers, which appear in June and July. 
It succeeds best in moist deep loam, and is 
benefited by being annually transplanted into new 
or fresh soil, and by being divided A variegated 
variety of this plant is one of the moiteleganthardy 
plants in cultivation. It has all the grace of form 
that belongs to a delicate Fern, along with a 
distinct and beautiful variegation. 

Stokeeia cyanea. — A showy autumn¬ 
flowering perennial, about 2 ft. in height, with 
large blue flowers, from 3 in. to 4 in. across, 
something like those of an Aster. It succeeds 
perfectly in any ordinary garden soil, if well 
drained, and may be propagated freely by 
division of the roots. 

Brodiums. —E. Manescavi is a handsome 
plant, indeed one of the best of its family. It 
forms a tuft of graceful, much-divided foliage, 
about 1 ft. in height, from which issue numer¬ 
ous Btems bearing umbels of large purplish red 
flowers, each 1 in. across. It keeps in flower 
from early summer until late in autumn, and 
grows freely in any tolerably good E. 

maoradeum is a graceful little plant, which pro¬ 
duces tufts of Fern-like foliage, with numer¬ 


ous flowers on stems about 6 in. in height. 
The two upper petals are of a pale rose colour, 
with a blackish blotch at the base, while the 
lower ones are of a flesh colour veined with 
purple. Ordinary garden soil will answer for 
Doth ; they may be divided in the autumn. 


Oedronella cana. —This grows about 2 ft. 
high, erect and graceful. The flowers, which are 
of a lively red, in compact whorls are arranged 
closely on the upper half of the stems, and ap¬ 
pear in July and August. Light, rich, sandy loam 
suits it perfectly. C. mexicana is taller than the 
last, and more luxuriant in every way. The 
flower spikes consist of interrupted whorls of red 
flowers which open in September and October. 
These two Cedronellas are both choice border 
plants. 

Eryngium amethy Btinum. — A very 
striking plant. It grows about 3 ft. high, and 
has stout woody stems clothed with deeply-cut 
and jsgged hard leathery leaves, grey, green, or 

S laucous below, but growing gradually blue, as 
o also the stems and every part of the plant, a 
colour which increases in depth as the flowers 
are reached. The latter are light blue ; they ap¬ 
pear in July, and last for a month or two. E. 
Dromeliffifolium is also a distinct and striking 
plant, which has long Yucca-like leaves, very 
*ny at the margins. It grows 3 ft. high, and 
produces numerous white flowers. E. maritimum 
is one of the most attractive plants in cultiva¬ 
tion ; it has glaucous rigid foliage of great sub- 
stanoe, and very spiny along the margins. It 
grows about 1 ft. high, ana bears numerous 
small blue flowers, which appear in July and 
August. It succeeds well in light, sandy soil, 
ta is readily propagated by division. 

L. E. X. 


trary, if the end of the shoot is covered that is 
sufficient. In order to prevent too much water 
from passing through the wood, the cut end may 
be half charred before it is placed in the water. 
A fruit room in which Apples and Pears keep 
well is a good place in which to put Grapes 
bottled in this way. The atmosphere about them 
should be kept dry, and the temperature should 
not be allowed to fall below 40°. It must be 
understood that Grapes cut for bottling must be 
perfectly ripe. 

5831 .—Pansies In winter. —Pansies should 
be planted in a cold frame in September or Oc¬ 
tober, but the lights should not be put on until 
the appearance of hard weather. The plants 
should have their foliage kept dry after the 
second week in October, or they will be likely 
to damp off. No other covering should be used 
except the “light,” even in the hardest weather, 
for the Pansy is quite hardy, and suffers much 
from coddling. Plant out as soon as possible 
in March.— R. Mann. 

6m.— How to kill wlreworm. —In answer to 
“ Ted/ the beet and, in fact, the only way to kill wire- 
worm is to get some cotton cake (the s-me as they 
giro to cattle), break it up small, say about the sfss of 
a Nut, and bury it in the pots. The wireworms will eat 
it until they burst. I have tried it in pots, frames, and 
in the open garden, and have found it a perfect cure. I 
know a farmer near here who has cleared his land of 
this pest by the same mean*.— Wicotmorblahd. 

6762.— F uchsias and Begonias. —The cellar win 
do well if froet can be kept away, otherwise the 
Begonias will go. Keep them ary, but not dust dry, or 
both kinds will shrivel and die. Perhaps tbe best way 
would be to plunge the pots in Cocoa fibre, and cover over 
with a foot or so of dry Fern or Jitter.—B. C. R. 

-“ D. A. S." may keep his Fuchsias and Begonia* on 

the shelf in his cellar all winter without water providing 
the frost is kept ont. I have kept Fuchsias in a cellar ta 
winter which In very .wet weather has had 1 ft. deep of 
water in it. - J. C. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

5753.—Trees on the sea shore.— The 
reclamation of several hundred square miles of 
drifting sand in France was accomplished by 
sowing seeds ef the Pinus Pinaster and common 
Broom. In your case a repitition of this would be 
unnecessary, as planting young trees would be 
much better in the soil mentioned, tbe kinds 
best suited for the sea coast being as follows : 
Pinus Pinaster, and its varieties maritime and 
minor, Larioio, austriaoa and sylvestria; of 
hardwoods only a few kinds succeed, the best 
adapted being the Birch, Willow, and Grey 
Poplar, and amongst shrubs the evergreen Bar¬ 
berry and Snowberry. As a great deal depends 
on the condition of the soil for successful plant¬ 
ing, I would strongly advise before proceeding 
with this to have the ground prepared by drain¬ 
ing or trenching if necessary, after which the 
plants may be inserted 3 ft. apart, and, if possi¬ 
ble, only those used that had been transplanted 
the previous system, about three years old and 
of strong, healthy constitution.—A. D. W., 
Penrhyn Castle. 

6749.—Pruning Arbutus and Rhodo¬ 
dendron.— Unless very much injured by the 
frost it would not be advisable to top a fine old 
Arbutus tree. Prune off the really dead branches, 
and if not too unsightly afterwards leave it 
alone. Rhododendrons may be cut back either 
in autumn or early Bpring, the latter time is, 
however, preferable as the young shoots sooner 
obliterate tbe marks of pruning.—A. D. W., 
Penrhyn Castle. 

6714.—Euoharldium grandiflorum.— 
This is a hardy annual, and may be sown 
about the latter end of August to stand the 
winter in the open air; sown in March and 
April will bloom in summer. The Tree Fern 
should be placed in a close warm house, en¬ 
veloping the base in Moss, and keeping the 
same moist until roots form, and syringing the 
trunk once or twice a day.—J. C. 

6781.—Keeping Grapes in bottles. 
Owing to a misprint last week we desire to say 
a few words more on this subject. In catting 
bunches for this purpose from 4 in. to 6 in. of 
the shoot between the main stem and the bunch 
should be removed along with the fruit. This 
piece of wood is placed in the mouth of the bottle, 
which may either be laid down iu a slanting 
direction, so as to allow the bunoh to hang over 
J® e edge of the shelf or whatever else may be 
k^t. pint bottles suit most bunches, and they 
need not be quite filled with water; on the con¬ 


6668,— Maidenhair Fern turning brown.- Too 
much or too little water will cause this. The sod should 
be kept fine and nicely moist, but not heavily watered. 
Good drainage is imperative in the culture of all Ferns. 
—J. C. 

6717.— Araucaria flailing.— We would give a top- 
dressing of good loam, keeping It away from the stem. 
The tree, in all probability, is suffering from want of 
nourishment. If the tree is on the Grass, take uptfc# 
turf and relay on the fresh soiL— J. C. 


6816.— Planting Rhubarb. —I should be thankful 
for the name of one of the beat small red Rhubarb*. 
Before making the beds should I drain tbe ground T and 
when Is the best time to pUnt? Would Rhubarbdo well 
partially shaded by trees on the north ?-Corstaft 
KRADRR. [Dancer's Early Scarlet and Hyatt's Victoria 
would probably suit you. Unlesa the ground is very ted 
it will not be necessary to drain it. Deeply dig or trend 
it, and work into it plenty qf rotten manure. Plant at 
once. Rhubarb does very well when only slightly shaded 
by trees. It is often grown under trees in orchards, ana 
although the produce is earlier than it would be if wore 
fully exposed, yet it is never so fine.] 

6846. —Young Vinea—I have a new vinery 14 yds 
long; I planted thirteen one-year-old canes last Febru¬ 
ary : they have grown from 14 ft. to 18 ft. in length, and 
are healthy and strong. Will it be wise to let them beer 
one bunch on each of them? or shall I grow them on 
another year before fruiting them?—S. S. [IF* thowd 
advise you to cut them back at least half their 

You can let them bear a couple qf bunches each *cdhout 
weakening them much.] 

6847. —Tulips for forcing.- J. F. F. -Pot them st 
once in good turfy loam ana rotten manure or Jew- 
mould. Put four in a 4|-in. pot, or five in a 5-in. pot. nsos 
them in a frame or out-of-<inors, covering them i »• 
deep with aahes or Cocoa-nut fibre. In a months tun* 

E lck out the forwardest and introduce into best; P*** 
iem near the glass where they will get plenty of lig“*- 
5848.—Book on gardening.— Oblige me by th« 
name of a useful book on gardening for a young 
starting in life.—B kta. [Give him Oardsming 
TKDfrom its commencement, and let him continue to use* 
weekly. You will find no book which contains on+twensu** 
part qf the information he will thus secure.] 


6849.—Fruit trees not fruitful.-I have inny 
garden two Green Gage Plums and one Louise Jwn« 
Pear, which I planted ten yean ago. They were 
young trees, now they have grown large : they biomoia 
freely, but do not bear fruit. How can I alter thui- 
H. T. 


6860.-Vines from Cuttings. -V. II. J. -firocuw 
cuttir gs of ripe wood from which the leaves have 
and cut it into lengths, each containing three or n 
buds. Insert the cuttings firmly in sandy soil n®* w 
a warm wall or fence. 

5851.—Regulating a flue.-By partly dojjy J 
damper on the top of my smoke pipe, or by asmpuw 
the ash-hole, which will cause a brick flue to 
the greatest hea*, and the fire to last longest^ 
Stokkb. [Stop up part qfthe draught at Vwash-no^ i 

6862 .-Fred. V. Hopkins -It you -wfll 
your questions separately on one side of the the 
will attend to them. We cannot attend t° 
writing of which is crossed. 

686a-Trees to hide a fence—What 
trees to hide an objectionable fenoe ?— B. CollD®* 1 
would cover the fence with Ivy.] 
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race.— Pruning 1 Orange trooo .—What time of the 

S aar may an Orange tree be pruned ? The tree In quee- 
on has been allowed to grow straggling and weak. It Is 
thirty years old.—F. H. [In early spring, just before 
active growth commences .] 

6856.—Cauliflowers not heading.—I sowed some 
Cauliflowers In spring and planted them ont In June ; 
they now stand 3 ft. high, plenty of leaves, but not a 
vestige of flower. What Is the cause T—VICTOR. [They 
will probably turn in presently .] 

5857. -Blandfordla nobllla. —Is this a bulb t and If 
to, where can It be procured ?— Mbs. T. L. [ Yes, it is a 
greenhouse bulb, and may be obtained at any good London 
nursery.] 

6858.— Heating a greenhouse.—£ T. g.—The 
boiler must be below the pipes, unless you adopt the 
tank system, which has already been explained in our 
columns. 


6859. — T. W. Jones. hank*. Your suggestions shall 
receive our consideration. 

6860. — Fm. Barlow .—Apply to J. Dickson A Sons, 106. 
Kaatgate Street, Chester, who may be able to give you 
the Information you need. 

6881.— Dwarf Chrysanthemums.—if. B .—They 
are often advertised In our columns. 


6862. —Taosonla Van Volxemi—Is this hardy! 
—J. 8. L. [No, ft requires a warm greenhouse.] 

6863. — J. II. A.—It looks like a spades of the common 
aphia. 

Veronica Henderson!.— L. J—From any hardy 
plant nursery, such as Ware's, Parker’s, Dickson's, Ac. 

W. Wallace .—Probably a slug. Watch for It by 
candle-light. 

NAMING FRUIT.—Readers who desire our help in 
naming Apples or Pears will kindly bear, in mind that 
several specimens in different stages of colour and size 
of the same kind greatly assist in its determination. 
Local varieties should be named by local growers, and 
are often only known to them. We can only undertake 
to name four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above condition is observed. 


Names of plants.—/. Widens.— l, Achillea Ptar- 
mica fl.-pl. ; 2, Corydalis lutea; 3, Gnaphallum mar- 

garitaceum; 4, Veronica Anderson! variegata.- Thur- 

naU. —Blitumcapitatura,Ground Ivy (Nepeta Glechoma). 

- H. IT.—Species of Helianthus ; cannot name species 

without better specimen.- J. T.— Populus canescens. 

- O. D. A.—I, Adiantum formosum ; 2. Pteris sta- 

minea ; 3, P. serrulata; 4, apparently a Nepnrolepts.- 

IF. Wilson.—Variety of the Black Poplar (Populus nigra). 

- Albert Jarrett. —Bryophydmr oilycinum.- Richaf- 

tenee.— Chrysanthemum segetum.- F. A.S.—l, Sedum 

reflexum; 2,8. Fabaria var., otheis cannot be named.- 

A. P.— The shrub,Ribes aureum;*r ieCrataegusco<dura 

-IF. Titierton.— White,Ualega officinalis alba; blue, 

Campanula rotundlfolla, other Pultnonarla saccharata.- 

R. Munhmd.—t, Spines pach>stachya; 2. 8. calloea.- 

8. Borland.— Srolopendrium vulgare cristata (Britain) 

- O. F. S. C.— Kudbeckia Newmannl.- Jessie Q. — 

1, apparently a species of Aphelandra; 2, Panlcum 
variegatnra; 3, Isolepis gracilis ; 4, Begonia arsyros- 

pila.- F. J. L.— Send when in flower.- J1R.-1, 

Adiantum hlspldulum; 2, Asp’enlum bulblfernm ; 3, 

Adiantum formosum; 4, A. Capillus-veneris.-IF. B. 

—Apparently a young shoot of Fraxiuns Omus - 
A. P. JET.—Polygonum cuepl datum. 

Name of flrult-f. /.-Cellini. 


QUERIES, 

Boles for Correspondents.— au s om m mn ica- 
Hons for insertion should be dearly and concisely written 
on one side of the paper only and address ed to the Editor 
Letters relating to business to the PuBUBHXR. The name 
and address of the sender is required, in addition to 
any nom de plume to be used in the wiper. Answers to 
Queries should always bear the number and title qf the 
query answered. In consequence of the large air- 
eulation of Gardening Illustrated, it is neoessary 
to go to Press a long time before its publieation. There¬ 
fore, readers will see the impossibility of inserting their 
questions the week they are received, and they would 
greatly help us by sending them as early as possible in 
Me preceding week. 

NAMING PLANT8.-F*»ur plants, /Hitts, or /lowers only 
can be named at one time, and this only ashen good 
specimens are sent 

5864.— Making a tennis lawn.— I made a lawn 
tennis ground last spring by digging into a hillside of 
Surrey chalk, taking the upper part down to level up 
the lower, which has now a clear drop of about 4 ft. I 

t ost kept the grass alive by constant watering, though 
t looked burnt up, and we have managed to play on it 
a good deal with the result of wearing it very bare. 
Sinoe the recent heavy rains it has settled very much, no 
doubt from the chalk lumps settling together. What 
ought I to do to get a level and well-turfed lawn for 
next season T My lobbing gardener recommends taking 
up the turf, levelling with mould and rolling, th6n re¬ 
laying the old turf, and sowing it this autumn and 
again in the spring, but I am afraid he wants to make a 
Job. Would it do to HU up the holes by putting mould 
on the top of the turf and other sowing! It is a terribly 
dry plan for growing grass, and I shall be glad of any 
hints, as I want to do it well once for all.— Cater ham 
Valley. 

6865.—American blight on Apple trees.—I 
have been troubled very much with this pest Some 
three years ago a thorough (?) practical nurseryman saw 
my young Apple trees in a terrible state, and advised 
me to have them brushed with paraffin oil. I did so, and 
the result was fatal to tho trees, as the remedy killed 
nearly all the young wood, some branches two years old. 
This year another ''wise one "advised the application 
of turpentine, pure and simple. I had a man engaged 
a whole day in applying this remedy, and the result 


is far worse than the paraffin produced, and my poor 
young Apple trees are simply burnt to death. Some of 
your readers will be likely V> say that, having seen the 
ill effect of paraffin, I should have had more sense than 
apply a still stronger remedy. Be that as it may, my ex- 
cuBe must be that I acted under advice in each case. 
Every week I see in Gardening Illustbatbd and other 
papers that Gishurst Compound is a certain cure when 
applied as directed. Before resorting to this or any other 
remedy 1 venture to ask for some valuable Information 
upon the subject. I may say that my espaliers are the 
worst by far. and I notice that the blight seems to attack 
the strong snoots even worse than the weaker ones.— 
Rustic. 

5S66. - Wintering plants.— What is the best way 
of storing Pelargoniums, Begonias, Fnchsias, and Gloxi¬ 
nias for the winter? The Pelargonium plants I have cut 
down after taking cuttings from them and repotted, hav¬ 
ing been advUed to do so that they might make good 
growth before the winter, which they are doing. I have 
since been told a better plan is to lay the plants on their 
sides, cease watering, and let them rest thus in a dark 
place for the winter. I believe this to be an old fashioned 
plan, bat I should be glad to hear which is best. I have 
a lean-to greenhouse (aspect, S.W.) heated by a large 
kitchen chimney.— Bridget. 

5887.—Cauliflowers flailing.—I took a house in 
May with a small garden adjoining, which was all trod¬ 
den down, and as soon as I could get It into a fit state 
for planting I put In some Cabbage plants, bat they died 
off; after that 1 put in some Cauliflower plants (Autumn 
Giant), and when they got to a medium size they all died 
off. On taking th m up I found that they were all clubbed 
at the roots, with little or no fibre at all. If any one will 
give me the cause and remedy, I shall be obliged, as it 
is my first year’s trial at gardening. My Celery is doing 
well, also my flowers.—T.P. B. 

5868 — Apple trees not fruiting.-I have tome 
Rlbston Pippin Apple trees which blossom froely every 
year, but never set any fruit. They are dwarf bushes on 
the Paradise stock, and apparently are very healthy. A 
gardener here says they will not do in this part of the 
conntry, but, as he says, they bear well in Yorkshire, I 
we no reason why they should not do the same here. Ihe 
fault cannot be in the soil, as 1 have several other 
varieties of Apples in the same garden which bear well 
and regular. Can any one advise me!—R. C., Cocker- 
mouth. 

6860.— Lime, soot, and salt for land.— win my 
ground require any lime, soot, and salt put on it this next 
season ?Igave it a good dressing of each last. My Potatoes 
turned up very heavy, but the skins are covered with a 
kind of rust. Nearly all my Kale, Brussels Sprouts, 
Broccoli, and Colewort are very much clubbed this season, 
although I dipped every plant in a mixture of soot, lime, 
sulphur, red lead, and a little clay. A few instructions 
will greatly oblige.—C. B. 

6870. —Outdoor Vines.—I believe Black Cluster is 
tbe only Vine that can be cultivated out-of doors in 
England with any chance of success. But as the following 
varieties are also mentioned, I should be glad to know 
if any of them are really worth a trial: Bidwell's Seed¬ 
ling, Early Auvergne Frontignan, Early Saumer Fron- 
tignan, Early White Malvasta, Royal Muscadine, White 
Rom&ln, Chasselas Norl, Black Hamburgh, Cambridge 
Botanic Garden, Esplran.—A. K. 

6871. —Building a garden frame.—I want to build 
a substantial garden frame about 28 ft. long. Will some 
reader of experience kindly let me know what would 
be the proper dimensions of brickwork and lights, the 
quantity of bricks I should require, and probable cost, 
<&c. ? I want to go the cheapest and most economical way 
to work. I have a handy man who understands laying 
bricks, and I myself could manage to do the carpenter¬ 
ing.—A m Amateur. 

5872.— Makin g older.—I have a great quantity of 
Apples and no sale for them, but I am told that I could 
have them made into cider, and could then sell it ont 
not less than 44 gallons at a time without being 
obliged to get a license for the same. Can any reader 
give me any. information on the subject, or in any way 
guide me as to what I had best do with them T Any 
suggestions will be thankfully received. — English 
Mechanic. 

6873.—Araucaria losing its branches.— In front 
of my house, looking dne north, stands a Monkey Puxsle, 
as it is called, 20 ft. high. Its lower branohes having 
drooped and turned brown, were cut off to a height of 6 ft. 
up the stem, the soil manured, and the roots brought to 
tbe surface. This does not seem to have done it any good. 
Could anyone advise me what to do with it now, as it 
seems a pity to let it die ?—C. R. H. 

6871— Liming garden ground.— Our garden, for 
the last year or two, has been overrun with oaterpillars, 
snails, and other pests, which have destroyed nearly 
every Cabbage and Geranium which they have attacked. 
The soil is ordinary garden soli, although only 12 in. 
deep, and the subsoil is stiff clay. Would It be any use 
to give a dreaalng of quicklime ? and if so, what quantity 
should be used and how? Would trenching do any good ? 
-C. R. H. 

5875.— Winter flowering plants.—I have a green¬ 
house, a lean-to which is 11 ft? by 7 ft. I should be thank¬ 
ful if some one would inform me how to stock the same 
with plants for winter flowering, as I am desirous of 
having flowers all through the winter.—W. P. 

6b7fl.— Table decorations. -Will you kindly ask 
" T. P. ” (Sept. 17) what kind of table-cloths be uses for 
the tables he is accustomed to decorate, which be says 
are as full of trap doors as the stage of a theatre ? Are 
the table-cloths likewise full of holes? or how does 
he arrange them?— Black Douglas. 

6877.-Onions and Carrots.—Will any reader be 
kind enough to inform me from experience if Onions 
and Carrots are likely to do well after Beans? I have an 
acre of clay land just cleared i f Beans, and think of 
having Onions in tne spring on part and on the other 
part Oarrota, but have heard Onions are not likely to do 
well after Beans.—L eho. 


5878.—Flowers for mixed borders.—I should 
like to know the names of flowering plants to put in a 
mixed border; the soil good, but much shaded by trees. 
I want It gay for as long a time as possible.— 8. M. G. 

6879. — Flowers flor church decoration.— Will 
any reader give me a list of tbe best flowers to grow out- 
of-doors for church decoration for the three festivals, 
viz., Easter, Ascension, and Whitsuntide ?I should like to 
know of as many white flowers as possible.—E. B. W. 

6880. —Planting bulbs. — How should Ixlss and 
Sparaxis be grown for indoor blooming? and when 
should the following be planted (new bulbs) : TJllnm 
auratum, rub rum, and lancifolium, the common white 
Lilies, and Lilium Martagon ?— Touchstone. 

6881. — Garden infested with insects. — My 
garden Is Infested with insect pests of all kinds. Can any 
one tell me what I bad better do to get rid of them? 
Will a good dressing of lime, put on during tbe antumn, 
destroy them ? If so, what proportion per acre will be 
best?—F. N.G. 

6882. —Merits of Cocoa-nut fibre.—I should bo 
glad if any one will tell me the particular merit of 
Cocoa-nut fibre. Does it improve the soil, or is it only 
to preserve moisture ? Should it be dug into the ground, 
or only spread over the top, and is it best to do so in 
the antumn or spring ?— Buzzing Bee. 

6883. —Roee cuttings.—I put in some cuttings of 
Roses in a north border some two months since, and all 
of them have thrown out leaf-bads. The place they are 
in is a regular swamp in winter. Shall I leave them there, 
or pot them and put them into bottom-heat? I have been 
afraid to lift one to see if they have rooted.— 
W. H. J. 

6884. —Disease In Asters.—I should be glad for any 
information respecting a disease or pest that I have on 
some of my Asters. They die off just before they come 
to full bloom. The plants look healthy.—8. J. H. 

5885. —Pruning fruit trees.— Last autumn I planted 
six young Apple trees, intending to train them as espa¬ 
liers. I neglected to cut them back at the proper season 
to form shoots for training. Can I cut them back now ? 
If so, must I prune back as far as if I had done it last 
autumn or early spring T—Subscriber. 

5886. — Pruning a Habrothamnua.— When Is the 
best time to prune this greenhouse climber ? Mine is a 
thick mass,consequently only outside shoots can properly 
bloom.— Dominie Samson. 

5887. —Marguerites.—Wbat treatment do these 
plants require after flowering? Should they be cut quite 
down, or simply just shortened back? Should they be 
repotted now or in spring ?- Dominie Samson. 

5888. — Herbaceous borders.—I am going to make 
two hardy flower borders, and shall be obliged for prac¬ 
tical suggestions as to what kinds of plants to grow. One 
border facing south, the ether west, about 40 ft. long by 
6 ft. wide each. Soil rich, heavy, inclined to be clayey: 
bordering smoky town.— Dominie Samson. 

5889. — Roee for east aspect —Which is the best 
Rose to cover a nail facing east?—J H. J. 

6390.— Destroying mice.— What is the best means 
of destroyingmlce in the garden and in the house? It is an 
old house and they swarm. I have tried poison (phos¬ 
phorous paste and Bagel's rat destroyer), I have tried 
wire traps like gins, wood traps with spring door. I 
will not have a cat, as I have lots of dogs, who destroy a 
good many mice, still they swarm.—B. V. 

5891. —Radiating stove In greenhouse. -Would 
a slow combustion radiating stove in greenhouse injure 
tbe plants? The coal is pat in at the top, and there is a 
small opening in the front at the foot for raking out 
ashes, Ac. ?—A. J. 

5S92.—Law respecting the removal of green¬ 
houses.— I am much indebted to “ A. G. D.” for his 
explicit reply. What I want to know is not what recom¬ 
pense I can get from my landlord for >ny greenhouse, 
should I leave it, but what damage I am likely to have 
to pay to the landlord in case the latter should sue on 
account of having removed it.—G. L. R. 

5893. —Large Pansiea— Will some one tell me the 
best method of growing large Pansies, and whether 1 
should have big roots of Pansies witn plenty of foliage 
or small ones ? and if I should only allow a certain 
number of blooms on a plant ? also, what are the names 
of the best Pansies with large blooms ?— A New Begin¬ 
ner. 

5894. — Killing tree stumps. — A alow but sura 
method of destroying tree »tumps Is as follows: Bora 
with an inch auger into the hardest part of the stump a 
hole 6 in. or 8 in. in depth, nearly All this with spirits 
of vitriol and cork tightly.—A. D. W., Penrhyn Castle. 

6895.— Fruit of Service tree. — Its fruit ripens 
late in autumn, and is then brown, and if kept till soft 
acquires an ag eeable acid taste, and is eaten, though 
from the Latin trivial name of torminalis (griping), it 
may be oonclnded that it is not very favourable.—From 
“The Woodland Companion," by Dr. Aiken, 1802, 

5896—Sensitive plant eaten by insects.—Wo 
can only surmise that the damage is caused by a minute 
species of the caterpillar. Some of these are so as 
almost to defy detection.—J. C. 


Sp “ , axla, and Babiana.-What is 
the best soil for and the best time to plant the above 
for Indoor decoration ?-P. M. 

6898.— Making Asparagus beds. — I shall be 
obliged by any reader telling me when and how to make 
an Asparagus bed. I have two small beds of two-year-old 
seedlings, which do not make satisfactory growth, pro¬ 
bably from insufficient manure. Will these do to use in 
the new bed ?-L. M. N. 

5899.— Insects In the garden.— My garden is in¬ 
fested by a long thin worm like a small centipede, with 
about as many legs. It attacks all kinds of roots. I found 
a great many upon a Beetroot which they had begun to 
perforate. Will anyone kindly suggest a remedy? Would 
salt be effective? if so, in what quantities should It be used 
per square rod ?—Attila. 
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5900.—Keeping Filberts in winter. - Would always as well to have a look for the queen and count be bred from again. 
someone who ^experiencein such mattereinform me destroy her if she is found, as a fight is sure to consist of game, Brahmas, Houdans, and Coohms, 
the best manner to keep a quantity of Filberts for winter occur between the two queens thus brought to- and are running with Houdan and Spanish cocks, 
use ?—E. M. W. gether, and one only will remain. When hives are We think your best plan will be to get nd of all the 

6901. —Seedling Carnations.—I have read with thus joined they are strong and eventually proa- hens save the Brahmas, at least as far as breeding 

much interest the instructions about Beedling Cams- ^ and it may be done always in the event of is concerned, and to mate these latter with the 
tions in this week's (September 17) Gardening, as I we tk .tocks^ a nd joining them to the strong. Houdan cocks. The Hondan hens may also be kept, 

find nothing can equal them for town garden cultivation. be fed after unionff there is not a great Another plan would bo to run the Brahma hens 

—5 deal^of^fcwd in the ^^bs^though tim nrdoifwill with Spanish, cocks. 
ensure good bloom and a healthy flower? Not show or practically not bring on short allowance, providing Brahma-Spanish are excellent crosses, prodnoing 
anything beyond a bloom to plants that repay any trouble the store was sufficient for the stock before the birds good both for laying and for table. We do not 
taken.— Simplex Manditiis. surplus population was added. agree with your suggestion to keep only light 

6902. —Trees for screens.—I am about to plant If 0 ur cottagers, who generally destroy so many Brahma cooks; they would not 

a good sized piece of ground to shut out buildings from valuable bees every year by smoke, would adopt any of your hens as the breeds mentioned above, 
the garden ; I want to know the names of iwmeqvdck ^ g . ^ operat ion, and give the stupified bees to Whichever cross you deoide on, let the parents on 
growirq?trees and shrubB suitable for that purpose. £ not ] ier * ti0< jE they would*find it greatiy to their both sides be fair specimens of their respective 
s - M * G - interest, but they always declare it to be too much breeds, of large sisse, but fanoy points <an be duh 

5903. —Climbers for covering a house.—I ahould y pensed with. Hatch the ohickenB early m the 

be glad to know the names of some quick growing ° a ftnawer the sad tale of spring, and with proper attention we have no hem- 

«T*S8& VSZ&tSZZ (p. m a. I, uaolin U*;you^ 

so as to bloom in succession as much as possible.— g ep t. 3), 0 r to ascribe sny direct cause for the great taken steps to weed oat and reduce your stock to 
8. M. G. irritability of his bees. It is certainly some irrita- two kinds and no more. 

5904 . —Cattle-proof climbers.—Could anyone in- ting cause; they are of various kinds. I will state Dorkings !—John Oilpxn. Thefact of the Dork- 

form me what climbers I could grow against some wire one or two I have found by long experience to ing cock having had his feet frost-bitten should 
netting that cows would net eat? I have been obliged to affeot bees in the manner he describes. Too fre- no t in the least interfere with his utility for breed- 
put some netting up along some rails, as the cows ate my ntl me ddling w ith them; too hot a position— W n0 r affect the progeny, providing he u now, as 
Gladiolus and Rhododendrons. Rkurut. people are too fond of placing them altogether in y0 u state, perfectly recovered, lively, and vigorous. 

6906 .—Tuberous Begonias.— After flowering^how tbe Btm jj ft bi ve | 8 no t firmly fixed, and shakes We suspect that the unfertility of the eggs arise on 
should these be treated when they die down? wnat about witb the ^d. a bad smell, as a dung heap, the part of the hen, which you say suffered consider- 
SSS Sli StSS™ in the vicinity of the hive. Boy. are very apt to ably from a long journey, and waa iU and weak tor 

When ah y P° play tricks with bees, and it is a long time before some time after, probably sustaining some internal 

.idrf"mv^ n faWM •"tta'iiJSgpK? they will forget any insult. Bees are naturally quite iujnry daring transit. If yon are anxioos to breed 

Tow Ihall I treat them durtng wiut. r t My gaV- inoffenrive; they are only rather haety in rwenting f rom the cock on account of his good point, and 
den stands high, and it is exposed to east winds. I have what they consider any injury. I have a stand of blood, you had better discard the hen and mate nun 
a cold greenhouse. —Jersey Reader. hives in my garden containing half-a-dozen, and a with a good Dorking Dullet in the spring. Your 

6907 —Law (respecting overhanging trees, garden walk passes within two yards of them; we ducks hatched in April, and with the advantage 

_j should be glad if anyone would inform me what the are passing and repassiug all day, but none of us are you have of unlimited water and grass run, should 

law Is respecting trees the branches of which hang over 8 t U ng except by some inadvertanoe. I can safely say commence to lay very shortly, but like fowls they 
other property than that in which they are rooted. Can one gting a year among us is about the average, are very uncertain. 

1 %!! y ,^. fc ^ to Bees are naturally angry when they are deprived of Treatment of Minorcas.— 8. T.—' This breed 

injurious extent ?- % ok. their honey, and at such times we keep out of their does not require any special treatment or different 

““f^ flowers —Will way for a couple of days, when they forget all from that advised for most other kinds. All fowls 

an^cme inform*mew£at^tofbeS^ay^f preserving about it. “ A Subscriber ’should get a bee-dress, ^ke a dry well-drained soil, and dislike a oold, wet 
wl^te everlasting flowers, so that they will stUl have a which is made of seno, and fashioned simply like a one ^8 regards quantity of water, always have an 
pure white appearance at Christmas ? Ours turn yellow saok with sleeves, or a mere hood of it passed over un ]j m ited supply in the ran, clean, and often re* 
after they have been gathered a few weeks.— Edith the head and a pair of stout gloves will enable him newe d. Nature will tell them what quantity to 
Harrison. to go among any amount of bees, and perform any drink. What do you mean by pruning the birds ? 

6909 . — Destroying hornets’ nests.—Will any required operations in perfeot safety. Sulphuric add for fowls. — Q. P .— We should 

^.r ot OAKDXSISO I^DSMATK^el^^ how^o Dorset. ________ W - T - imagine no harm oonld oome to the birds, a, thein- 

to y e lA ot s°SS5SS8& jurion. effect of the acid would have gone off in all 

and the piaster ot cottage. ___ probability long before the fowla came in oontaet 

knowhowAo^nake™SaptSuhator*?™aem.H scale to 1 UULTRY. with it. Better ooneult year chemist. 

SBSfi.’ST* ° f ‘ UC “ S ’- C “ 0,,e h ' 1P Ducks.— Enquirer .—Your bird, are .offering " 

6011 — Woodlice in frames.-1 have a small from what is commonly called leg-weakness, and T TTTfl HOUSEHOLD. 

greenhouse with a pit for Ferns at the end, in which is arises from a general want of stamina. A cure is _ 

cocoa fibre; I And a great number of woodlice in it, difficult to effect, and such a bird is not fit to breed ahamruuma wine -At thin «ason of the -vaar 
Sough we have had no Are yet. What can I do to destroy from at any future time. Try very generous diet, Champagne wm^At thisfl^eonof tne year 
them!—8. A. K. ir "„ £ nio £ the wat er, or qtunine oajeules. Before those who^nrn, have Grape. Rowing out-of-door. 


lough we nave naa no nreyei,. nu»vwu * uu wuwmuj from at any future time. xry very generous diet, -, ^ „„ __• „ j" . 

lemt-8. A. B. iron tonic in the water, or qtunine oajeules. Before thoae who mav have Grape, growing out-of-door. 

6912 .—Pears cracking.—My Pears this year are the breeding season comes round introduce some £P enma J 

jarly" all cracked, so that they are almost useless; the fresh blood into your stock, or weakly broods will utilise them; this they can do by mak gcha pagn 
STL a deep loam with chilk subsoil. What is the be toe rSSt wine as follows: To, one pint of unnpe Grapes, 

robable cause and remedy?-A. K again oe tne result. ^ when picked and bruised, put one quart of water, 


nearly all cracKea, so inai suey are auuy»u u^acoo , . 
soil fa a deep loam with chalk subsoil. What is t 
probable cause and remedy?—A. K 
6918 —Improving a lawn.—I live near the city 
Manchester, and am most anxious to have my lawn 
flrst-claas condition. I am advised to cover the sai 
about the month of November with charcoal ; will a 


about the month of November with charcoal; will any an d has a stock on hand at reasonable prioes. ^th half-an-ounce of isinglass hanging from the 

reader inform me if charcoal is good for tM* purpose ? if Poultry fottening.-ff. J. C .-They should not cork; bottie as soon as the sweetness is sufficiently 
?mrvsavthat“liStvSnteM iJed 1 lime and roii?-HARRY. only be fed generously on the best of grain and meal, off, which will be in about two months.— Fern palb. 

re . a _ w ... ftnv r re ader tell me bat regularly. Be careful not to allow any food to Green Tomatoes.— Will any one kindly tell me 

AiKB sow^g the sled of the following : remain unfinished after each meal, as tow destroys if t b ere i 8 any way of using green Tomatoes, as I 
oLcv. Asters. Golden Feather, Lobelias, Calceolarias, all chance of an appetite for the next feed. Observe bave a quantity of fruit which I am afraid will not 
and Pansies ?--J. W. S. scrupulous cleanliness in all matters, particularly in ripen P—A Subscriber. 

feeding dishes and water fountains. The former 

■ —-g should be frequently washed in hot water. Vary the . .— 

__ kind of meal or grain as often as the birds are — _ a 

BUBS. observed to lack relish for that being thrown to g 1 xv U 

— them. Barley meal and Spratt’s for soft food, and --* 

PUTTING BEES IN NEW HIVES. good sound Barley as hard food, should form toe Australian cockatoo — B. L. Y.— 1 The only way 
* UilA . staple, varying as occasionreqmres. Avoid Maize if I know w to put the cockatoo on the stand. Yon 

** M. D.,” County Wicklow, w quite right m ms u do no t desire rich yellow fat. The birds must be will then soon perceive whether it will irritate him. 
wish to find a better house for his bees than an old fed ^ in t b e morning; if they are allowed to roam It is not a deeirable place for a bird in my opinion, 
worn out bive, and the present time w favourable about for ftn hoU r or two with empty stomachB they It may not affect his health, but it oertainly cannot 
for uniting them to another and, if possible^ a never beoome plump and fat. If you require be conducive to the bird’s oomfort to be constantly 
weaker Btock. Let him proceed as follows: Any tine tbem j n the condition you describe, penning up or tied by the leg.—A. d’A. 

evening get an empty hive and place it nrmiy on crauim ing w dl no t be necessary. If yon wish really African parrots.—The only way to tame and 
the ground or inside a square box, then gently move f a fc birds your ohickens must be hatched early teach the parrot to talk (if it is a talking variety) is 

the stock, so that it rests exactly on tne sides an d a u owe d to Btop growing before pntting up to patience and perseverance, and keep the bird con- 
of the empty hive, observing only to nave one f atfcen> ^ growing bird is always more or less lean, stantly in toe sight and hearing of some member of 
T hole open, and a wet cloth may be passed round j n tbe 0 f oockerels, they must be kept separate the family. In this way it will gradually get tamer, 
the place of junction. Through toe ppen hole blow from henB ^ palletgf ftn a any inclined to be pug- —A. d’A. 

smoke from dried puff-ball, but the ignited materm nac ^ 0UH mtl8 t be got rid of at once, as quiet is Treatment of parrots.—In answer to some 
should be in a small ^cylinder mto a short tube eMentiftl to their putting on flesh. Only a limited queries as to the treatment of parrots, I will give my 
at each end, easily F“ d ® * handv" people * from a quantity of green food “best, butstill do not stint experience. I have a green parrot from the Brasils; 
a little ingenuity by most handy people rrom a them too much m t his respect. A little spioe oondi- it Ukept on a perch; it has not been many cage for 
email oauistor and two short tubes. Semustnot be m0nt ocoaaionally w iU furnish a zest for soft food. Bom0 yLra. When I had it, about ten yearssinee, its 
persuaded to use ohloro , afcb ^^. Cross-bred fowls.—25. W. B .—Your description plumage was anything but good. Now I would 

to bees. In * b °,? fallen A the bottom of the of the various breeds and crosses running together challenge it against any bird for beauty of plumage, 
the beeij muau na e j n your poultry yard renders it apparent to anyone My mode of treatment is just this—I give him any- 

^'J^Kftn^thecombBsprinklethe bees lightly conversant with poultry breeding that your fowls tLing that the family are nmWng.nse of, from a 

that hang - beerand sugar, and place will never prove a great success. It is a mistake to beef bone to the head of a red herring (the latter is 

with a small y desired the bees should imagine that if the various breeds be crossed and re- a great favourite), soaked bread. Carrot, froit of 

^oked W pssS thTclSto^U crowed indiscriminately toe result will be a hardy anv kind, in fact there is very little that he will 
^ J Twb hivw so M to dose ^ openings ; in and prolific race of birds. A first cross is all very refuse, but wator I have not g^ven itfor toroe years, 

round both hives, morning when the well, and in many cases produces specimens not to during which time it has not had three days illness. 

Kurh® excelled by a^r pure breed j but here the matter The required he obtoine from a wall into which 
hfae, whiohmay be placed in its old position. It is afaoul d end, and the produce must not on any ac- the perch u inserted.—J. C. T. 


Treatment of parrots.—In answer to some 
queries as to the treatment of parrots, I will give my 
experience. I have a green parrot from the Brasils; 
it is kept on a perch; it has not been in any cage for 
some years. When I had it, abont ten years since, its 
nlnmage was anything but good. Now I would 
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HARDY HERBACEOUS V. BEDDING 
PLANTS. 

The whole question of hardy v. bedding plants 
really lies in a nutshell, and admits of being 
discussed with the most perfect fairness, and 
without prejudice in favour of anything. 

There are three distinct questions at issue, 
namely, whether is it best to decorate our gar¬ 
dens with plants which require little or no pro¬ 
tection in winter, or with plants which require 
to be kept during the cold season in warm houses 
under glass. Whether is it best to use for garden 
decoration plants which, when once they come 
into bloom, remain in flower almost continuously 
until frost, to the exclusion of the vast majority 
of plants which are far more beautiful and 
varied in bloom, and more useful for cutting, but 
whioh are at their best only for a comparatively 
short period, and whether is it best to lay out 
our gardens in rigid beds cut out on closely 
shaven grass turf, and filled with plants ar¬ 
ranged in stripes, figures, circles, Ac., &o., every 
leaf and flower being destroyed that trangresses 
the rigid outlines ; or to arrange the plants in a 
more free and natural style, allowing every 
plant room and liberty to grow in its own na¬ 
tural manner, and show itself to the best advan¬ 
tage. 

These three alternatives do not effect each 
other in the least, and are only accidentally 
combined because the plants used for the one 
system of garden decoration are nearly all con¬ 
tinuous bloomers and tender, while those used 
for the other are generally either hardy or such 
as can be preserved through the winter without 
artificial neat. There is no more reason why 
tender plants should not be used for outdoor 
deoorations than there would be against the 
use of hardy plants for bedding purposes. 

The first of the foregoing alternatives scarcely 
requires discussion. The most ardent defender 
of bedding will not refuse to admit that the 
great drawback of the system is the tenderness 
of the plants used; a drawback which is an 
almost insurmountable obstacle to the success 
of bedding in small gardens. Let anyone ac¬ 
quainted with villa gardens, where the owner 
attends to gardening matters himself, read the 
article on the “ Wintering and Propagating of 
Bedding Plants,” in Gardening, September 24, 

S . 361 and 362, and say in how many such gar- 
ens there are appliances for carrying out the 
operations described, it follows that in such 
places the bedding plants must either be re¬ 
purchased every spring, at an expense whioh 
would in two or three years stock the garden 
with the very choicest hardy plants known, or 
hired for the season. 

Bedding plants. | 

The second alternative opens a wider field 
for discussion ; but as all the favourite bedders 
can be included in any selection of plants by 
everyone who likes them there is no need to 
disparage their merits. As regards the Pelargo¬ 
niums, there is nothing in scarlets to match such 
a colour as that of Vesuvius, and the salmon 
colours are useful as giving a hue which is scarce, 
except amongst Roses ; the gold edged and 
silver edged varieties are extremely useful, 
especially those with pink flowers. Of the other 
bedders all can be used with perfect taste in the 
front lines of herbaceous borders, and some 
such as Violas and Petunias are extremely use¬ 
ful there. Echeverias and Mesembryanthemums 
make pretty clumps in hot positions, and 
Verbenas are extremely useful in good soils. 
The one disadvantage of continuous bloomers is 
the sameness of effect—in a good season, July 
and September, are exactly alike. There is no 
room for that pleasure which all true lovers of 
flowers feel m watching the growth and 
development of a plant from the first fresh 
green leaves showing in the heart of the brown 
ragged ones, which have stood the winter, or 
the first peeping of green points through the 
bare earth, onward through the gradual develop¬ 
ment of leaves, buds, and flower-spike, till the 
season of growth endB in a splendid bloom. 

Take a villa garden of the ordinary type, 
consisting of a few clumps of evergreens and 
Rhododendrons, a plot of well-kept turf, and a 


few beds filled with bedding plants in summer. 
What is there in it interesting or enjoyable? It 
is a good outdoor smoking room, and useful to 
play lawn tennis in, but it is not a flower gar¬ 
den ; in most places there is no sign of a flower 
before the first or second week in May, except 
amongst the shrubs and trees. In a nice warm 
season the bedding plants are gay while they 
last, but what are they like in a cold wet one ? We 
have now had a month of unfavourable weather, 
and the bedders are all out of bloom ; I counted 
just twenty-four spots of colour visible on a bed 
of over 200 Geraniums at 30 ft. distance ; a bed 
of 100 plants had 43 blossoms showing colour, 
including opening buds and faded blooms; a 
bed of 36 Lobelia plants had some 74 blooms 
expanded, or just over; this in a garden 
where the bedding is skilfully done by a pro¬ 
fessional gardener, but hardy plants have not 
suffered in the least, but are blooming as freely 
as ever. 

Hardy plants more beautiful. 

Were the plants which the bedding system 
banishes from our gardens ugly, or even inferior 
in beauty to the bedders, there would bo some 
shadow of excuse for their exclusion, but they 
are nearly all morebeautiful in blossom, most of 
them more graceful in habit, many of them as 
varied and brilliant in colour, and nearly all 
more chaste and varied in shape of bloom. Take 
the king of bedding plants, the zonal Pelargo¬ 
nium, or Geranium, save and except the intense 
scarlet and the salmon, the cut blooms can be 
matched in colour and beaten in size and deli¬ 
cacy by the side trusses of Phlox decussata, 
which can be had in bloom from J uly until October, 
then there is the Carnation family, which may 
be had in bloom nearly the whole summer. 
Antirrhinums and Pentstemons blooming for a 
long period. Potentillas producing flowers of 
the most brilliant hues. Then, whereJamongst 
the bedders is there a class of plants 'equal to 
the Lilies and the Iris family, the earliest 
Lilies bloom in May and June, the latest in 
November. The Iris family present us with the 
most triumphantly beautiful flowers in exist¬ 
ence, save and except the Orchids only. Roses, 
Dahlias, Ac., are the products of long cultiva¬ 
tion, but the Lilies and Irises, if we omit the 
few doubles, are Nature’s throughout; and they 
may be had of all heights, from the little Iris 
pumila, 6 in. high, to the huge Ochrceleuca 
gigantea, G ft. high, with flowers of all sizes, 
from such as are fit for a button-hole to the 
gigantic Iris Susiana which fills a hat-box. 
Colours: all shades and combinations of blue, 
white, purple, violet, rose, crimson, gold, yellow, 
and bronze. An allied family are the Gladioli, 
not hardy, but can be lifted Wore severe frost, 
and kept as dry bulbs until severe weather is 
over; these will furnish blooms from May to 
September. 


Blank in spring and summer. 

The greatest loss suffered by those who ap¬ 
prove of the bedding system is the complete ex¬ 
clusion of the spring and early summer flowers. 
These, with the exception of a very few are 
thoroughly hardy and so beautiful that the gar¬ 
den may well be allowed to be a little tame later 
in the year in order to make room for them. I 
never was more struck with the utter folly of 
the bedding system as usually carried out then 
when passing through a road of some fifty first- 
class villas, after a day’s ramble amongst the 
woods and lanes in the neighbourhood of Seven- 
oaks in the end of March. The cottage gardens 
were all ablaze with Primroses of half a dozen 
colours, Violets, Pansies, Daffodils, Crown Im¬ 
perials, blue Anemones, purple Aubrietia, and 
white Arabis, and the woods and lanes were 
equally bright with Primroses, Violets, Cuckoo 
flower and Wood A nemones as thick as they could 
find standing room in many places. The villa 
gardens on the contrary, were a blank, and save 
for the colours of a few pushing buds, showed 
no more signs of spring than they did at Christ¬ 
mas. Now, Pansies raised from seeds or cuttings 
in May, and planted bo as to be just coming into 
bloom in November, will bloom frem the moment 
frost is over until the summer gets too hot for 


them, and will even, in mild winters, yield a 
nice little nosegay on Christmas morning. Then 
beginning with the Snowdrop and the Christmas 
Rose, there is a regular procession of floral beauty, 
of Primroses and Primulaceous plants, Daffodils, 
and Narcissi, Violets, Anemones, Irises, Pyreth- 
rums, Ranunculus, Fritillaries, Tulips, Ac., 
yielding flowers of every hue, until by the 
beginning of June we reach the flowering time 
of the Lilies, the summer-flowering Irisee, the 
Campanulas, the Gladioli, the Columbines, 
and Delphiniums. If we turn to autumn, what 
splendid things are the Japanese Anemones, the 
Phloxes, Senecio pulcher, and the Chrysanthe¬ 
mum, the last thriving .so well in towns. To 
sum up, the second alternative resolves itself in¬ 
to this, whether will you have your garden 
occupied during a third of the year by a few 
families of plants not particularly distinguished 
for beauty, which may bloom well or may not, 
and which present as little variety as possible, 
or will you have your garden a home for a 
selection of all the most varied and beautiful 
of Nature’s floral productions, presenting a con¬ 
tinual succession of beautiful and everchanging 
forms and colours during three-fourths of the 
year, or sometimes more. Now we oome to the 
last alternative— 

The style of gardening*. 

This is the most difficult matter to treat. Even 
in large gardens where professional skill is avail¬ 
able and no expense is spared, a race of gardeners 
has grown up who know little of outdoor flower 
gardening beyond the usual bedding routine; con¬ 
sequently, those who advocate improvement have 
few examples to point to, and can only indicate 
the direction in which progress should be made. 

It will not do to go back to the old mixed 
borders with their badly arranged and weedy 
plants, and there is no necessity for growing 
any but a few classes of plants in the old florists’ 
fashion, in beds such as Carrots or Onions are 
grown in. We want to go forward, not back, 
using anything that has been previously done 
well, and discarding what is objectionable. The 
principal objections to the present system are its 
unnatural formality, and its coarse, staring, and 
inharmonious effects of colour. First, as regards 
the formality, if we look at a strong, healthy 
young man, we admire his strength and grace 
of foim, or his sense, and wit, or self-denial, 
wad good temper, his individuality in fact, but 
if we put a red coat on him and make him a 
soMier and then look at him at drill, we lose 
sight of that individuality ; he becomes a unit 
m a multitude all doing the same thing; 
he is but a part of that typical British for¬ 
mation that vexed the soul of Marshal Soult, 
and made his wife exclaim, u that thin red 
line that never will be broken it is the same 
with plants, place a plant by itself, and we 
admire it for its own sake ; place 100 of the same 
colour to form a line or a circle, and we see 
only the line or the circle of colour ; in the 
case of plants however, when we lose their 
individuality, we lose their grace and all that 
they are worth growing for except their shade 
of colour, we make them form part of an effect 
which could be almost as well got by filling the 
beds with coloured rags tied to sticks; the 
whole effect aimed at is the patterns of bright 
colour, the plants are nothing, and tho effect 
could be as well produced with anything inant 
mate : it is just as if a tailor was to pay a man 
twenty shillings a week to stand in his window 
Mid show his coats off instead of using a dummy. 
But we must draw a sharp line between num- 
bers m geometrical order and numbers grouped 
and fringed naturally or artistically. 

Formality. 

Geometric patterns of bright colours are a 
very ancient and natural form of ornament, 
they are used entirely by savages, and by civi¬ 
lised races as bands and borders between figures 
flowers, and pictorial decorations, but to ar¬ 
range a few plants in such forms and call it a 
garden shows a very low order of mental culti- 
?. a « 0I V. an J? 8avour8 a good deal of the period of 
Cockle Shells, and Silver Bells, and Cowslips, 
an of a row;” there is just as much difference, 
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and the same kind of difference, between pat* 
tern beds and the kind of colour combinations 
possible in gardens, as there is between a 
geometric pattern in glass mosaic and a picture 
by a great colourist. 

One motive which seems to be a very power¬ 
ful one with the lovers of geometric beds, is the 
desire to have everything trimmed, and shaven, 
and neat; hedges cut to a rectangular outline ; 
creepers nailed to walls with their branches 
straight, and at regular intervals; beds so many 
feet apart to an inch ; grass turf closely shaven 
and trimmed at the edges; shrubs and trees, 
such as grow in the most formal shapes only. 
Now, if there is anything Nature seems always 
to be striving against, it is formality and an 
appearance of neatness. Trim a roadside hedge 
in winter, and by next autumn you will find it 
decorated with festoons of Briony, Traveller’s 
Joy, and Brambles, and as much in need of 
trimming as ever; build a house, and immedi¬ 
ately Nature begins bending its straight lines 
into subtle carves, and painting its walls with 
Lichens ; cut a path straight, and immediately 
the roadside plants begin to break up the formal 
line. Before any progress can be made in gar¬ 
dening we must get rid of the fondness for the 
work of the shears, the measuring line, and the 
rdging iron. A great deal of tne calling of 
feathery growing plants “ weedy ” springs 
from the same love of formality and lumpyneas; 
the root of the whole matter being want of ap¬ 
preciation of grace of line and beauty of form. 
Form. 

Love of harmonious colouring is a natural 
faculty, and can be little altered by cultivation, 
although it can be increased or decreased in 
races, by cultivation, or the reverse, but appre¬ 
ciation of beauty of form is an enormously more 
intellectual thing, and can almost be destroyed 
by the continual contemplation of ugliness, 
while the more it is cultivated the more do 
things with formal and lumpish outlines become 
distasteful; the growing taste for plants grown for 
their beautiful forms of foliage alone is a hope¬ 
ful sign for the future of gardening, showing as it 
does that the public are awakening to the fact 
that there are other beauties in plants besides col¬ 
our ; the increasingfavour now accorded to white 
and delicately-tinted flowers is another good sign 
tending in the same direction. 

Colour. 

The favour given to quiet coloured foliaged 
plants shows that taste in colour is improving, 
and that the dreadful colour discord of brilliant 
scarlet against bright, light green is less tolerated 
than it once was. That was really the worst 
feature of the bedding system in its hey-day ; 
everyth ng was sacrificed for harmony of bright 
colour, ana yet the colours were arranged in 
cimbi nations which showed conclusively that 
the designers were nearly as blind to colour 
harmony as a man who cannot distinguish 
between the “Old Hundredth” and “Auld 
Ling Syne ” must be deaf to music. In any 
scheme of harmonious colour the bright yellow- 
green of sunlit turf cannot be used except in the 
most minute quantities, unless on a white or 
lightly tinted, or on a black or very dark 
ground, or as a ground for spots or figures of 
those tints ; yet we had Grass turf used as a 
background for everything, even bright reds ; 
the most hideous discord that can be made. 
The colours of Geraniums, Verbenas, and the 
like are so intense that it is dangerous for any 
one but a good colourist to meddle with them. All 
colours harmonise with neutrals, and the flowers 
of most hardy plants are either harmonised by 
their own foliage, if dwarf, or by the shadows 
amongst other plants or shrubs if tall, so that 
the chances of discord are reduced to a mini¬ 
mum; but bedding plants are taken out of 
their natural places and used, so that if not 
arranged harmoniously, the blunder is glaring 
and palpable. Yet we have had the veriest 
tyros placing discordant colours together in the 
crudest combinations, and thinking they had 
produced something wonderful, in fact, the 
colour combinations seen in many gardens under 
the bedding system can only be accounted for 
by supposing that besides the ascertained forms 
ox colour-blindness, there is another form, 
which consists of general weakness of percep¬ 
tion of colour, so that to give the people so 
affected the sense of colour it is necessary that 
the colour shall be strong and pronounced in 
contrast, exactly as it is necessary to shou 


to give a partially deaf person the sense of 
hearing. 

Progress. 

The first step in the improvement of our gar¬ 
dens is to get people to understand that turf, 
evergreens, and bedding plants do not constitute 
a garden, and plots of ground decorated with 
these alone are below zero, or as Mr. Ruskin 
says with regard to certain pictures, “ They 
occupy a certain order in the abyss.” The next 
is to indicate how improvement is to be effected. 
The best and showiest hardy plants are quite 
unsuited for geometric beds of the usual type, 
the rigid outline of the beds will, if visible, con¬ 
trast badly with them ; the beauty of such 
plants as tall Campanulas, Foxgloves, and plants 
of similar habit, owes much to the contrast be¬ 
tween the vigorous, upright growth of the centre 
stem and the more drooping side shoots and 
leaves, even an upright wall at the back makes 
them lose value, and a straight line in front is 
equally injurious. I noticed quite a new value 
given to a narrow border filled with standard 
Roses, Anemone Honorine Jobert, Asters, and 
Violas by Mignonette, planted alternately with 
the Violas in the front line, being allowed to 
straggle in a negligent fashion over the box 
edging, it broke the formal base line and so 
helped the upright lines in the plants. 

Our whole gardens will have to be re-arranged 
if the beat effect possible is to be produced, and 
re arranged so as to suit those plants which ex¬ 
perience proves to thrive best in them. What 
those plants will be can only be got at by ex¬ 
periment, and by comparing notes with those 
naving a similar soil and situation. 

The villa garden of the future should combine 
at least four features : large, but not formal 
beds stocked with the more easily grown hardy 
plants, flowering shrubs, and deciauous-l^aved 
trees of light and thin foliage, such as the Birch, 
Mountain Ash, Acacia, and Laburnum ; smaller 
and special beds for the cultivation of such 
things as require special soils, positions, or cul¬ 
ture, including rockeries and Ferneries accord¬ 
ing to taste ; trellises, arbours, and dividing 
screens for the display of climbing and twining 
plants; and a lawn, or lawns, not cut to any for¬ 
mal edge, but running up in bays between the 
beds and meeting tne plants in natural and 
broken outlines. No more walks should be made 
than are absolutely necessary, and these should be 
finished as much as possible with informal stone 

shoulcPbe used far more sparingly, except where 
thev are necessary for shelter in places exposed to 
high winds. Most hardv plants are the better 
of a good airing in winter, or perhaps the soil 
about them is; this is especially the case where 
the garden is much enclosed by trees or build¬ 
ings. In the present state of our knowledge of 
what will succeed in or near towns, it would be 
extremely injudicious of any one possessing a 
garden in such a position to rush into any 
radical alterations at once; such a course would 
only be to invite failure. The best way to pro¬ 
gress would be to leave all arrangements as they 
are for the present, and gain some knowledge of 
the culture of hardy plants, a few sorts each 
year. 

Beds of handsome flowers. 

We will say for next spring, for instance, fill 
one bed with a selection of Phlox decussata, 
they will come into flower about the beginning 
of August and last until frost, and the second 
year they will begin to bloom nearly a month 
earlier if well treated and not moved; some of 
them produce trussesof flower as large as a straw 
beehive, the individual flowers as large as a 
florin. If the centre truss is promptly cut off 
as soon as its beauty fades the side shoots 
spring out, and flower as finely as the centre 
stem, and are more useful for cutting. The 
colours are very brilliant, varying from white 
and salmon-pink, pink, and scarlet, through 
crimsons ana reds to deep purple. Some have 
white eyes, but the majority have darker eyes, 
a large proportion having white flowers with 
variously coloured eyes. Cuttings root in sum¬ 
mer under a hand-glass without any trouble. 
The best way to arrange the plants in a small 
bed is to pinch the centre bud of the outside 
row when the plants begin to grow freely, 
which destroys the great centre truss, but 
makes the whole plant dwarf and bushy. 
Another well-manured bed might be filled 
with Delphiniums; a third, of light soil well 
dressed with very old hot-bed manure, or with 


leaf mould, with border Carnations; this bed 
should be in the sunniest and breeziest place 
in the whole garden. A fourth bed might be de¬ 
voted to French Anemones, a fifth to Peacock 
Anemones, a sixth to Pyrethrums, which 
flower both in May and in the end of Sep¬ 
tember. A few large spaces in front of Bhrub3 
could be filled with Anemone Honorine Jobert 
and Senecio pulcher, and one or two beds 
might be devoted to Gladioli, early and late ; 
these require plenty of old manure before planting, 
and plentiful supplies of water in dry weather. 
All these can be planted with success in early 
spring, and would be sufficient to attempt the 
first year. In the autumn of next year Auriculas, 
Polyanthuses, and Primulas might be planted, 
and some of the Iris and Lily families selected, 
proceeding always from the easiest to the most 
difficult. Pansy culture could be mastered in the 
spring, beginning with seedlings of a good strain. 
When a sufficient number of plants are under¬ 
stood thoroughly, the general design of the gar¬ 
den oan be altered to suit them, hiding as much 
as possible from the windows of the house those 
thatonly bloom foralittleseason by later blooming 
plants, so that from as many points as possible 
the garden may look full of flowers when in 
reality there is only a sprinkling of flowers here 
and there. For the fronts of borders which can¬ 
not be hidden there is a variety of plants avail¬ 
able, which either disappear entirely after 
blooming, or present neat, low tufts, of leaves ; 
there are a few continuous bloomers which can 
be planted there, and spring-flowering bulbs 
which can be lifted can have their places filled 
with all the half-hardy tribe of annuals, brought 
forward in pots and planted out as occasion re¬ 
quires. This arrangement allows of the spring- 
blooming plants, which are dwarf, being used m 
the front of beds and borders, where they can be 
seen in the showery spring weather when the Grass 
is too wet to be comfortable walking. 

With regard to “A. B.I.’s,” exceptions to my 
statement about the relative perfume of hardy 
plants as against bedding plants. I did not use 
the phrase “one can almost count upon ones 
fingers,” as meaning the number ten, or under, 
but as it is usually used, namely, as signifying 
a small number, such as a child, or one ignorant 
of arithmetic, can count by the help of saying, 
“one, two, three,” and so on, along the fingers 
asa help to memory. “A. B. I.V lists are scarcely 
fair ; he omits Pinks, Carnations, and Lilies 
amongst hardy plants, which are far more com¬ 
monly grown than some of the plants he names, 
while he includes the Heliotrope as a bedding 
plant, which it can scarcely be justly called,being 
generally grown for its perfume, and not for its 
colour as a bedder. He also claims the zonal 
Pelargonium as a scented plant which it certainly 
is, but I never heard anyone speak of its per¬ 
fume as agreeable, while he ignores the sweet 
scent of the Pansy, and the faint, but agreeable 
perfume of the Sweet William. If “A. B. I.” will 
read my article again he will see that it is the 
spring flowers I refer to as being sweet scented, 
those that bloom before the bedding plants begin 
to make a show, such as Violets, Primroses, Nar¬ 
cissi, Jonquils, Hyacinths, Iris persica, Pansies, 
Polyanthuses, Wallflowers, and Auriculas. 

“ T. M. F.” is quite right in liking the effect 
of masses of bright colour seen against suitable 
backgrounds, and I would only ask him whether 
the same effect could not be better got in other 
ways than by planting in formal beds. Nature’s 
way of arranging masses of bright colour is to 
throw them into drifts and sways like the forms 
of fleecy clouds ; here running up to points of 
intense emphasis, there fading away to nothing, 
or changing into other tints. Now, suppose we 
have some Asters ; instead of planting them in 
rows in a square bed, why not plant them in an 
informal patch in a sunny piece in the front of 
shrubs, from which spring Tulips have just been 
lifted, and drop in behind them a few seeds of 
Canary Creeper to trail over the shrubs. When 
in flower, the whole would form a composition 
EOmewhat after Nature’s own fashion—a sort of 
spray, or drift of colour, and the bright, pale 
yellow would exactly agree with the tints of the 
Asters. The same kind of effect could be pro¬ 
duced by grouping Petunias and major Con¬ 
volvulus, and Geraniums and Tropaaolums. 
Two colours only make a very poor harmony. 
Several related tints with neutrals and con¬ 
trasts should always be used—not necessarily 
in the same bed, but in the same group of beds. 
All have a perfect right to please their own taste 
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in their own gardens, but with regard to those 
who, with all knowledge of the floral world, 
still prefer carpet bedding to every other form 
of gardening, one can only say with Mr. Hardy, 
in the last chapter of “ Far from the madding 
crowd” Ephraim is joined unto idols; let him 
alone. J. D. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

EVERGREEN BANKS. 

It is often practicable to cover a slope with 
shrubs where Grass would not grow, or perhaps 
would not be desirable. The formation of such 
a bank is a simplo matter; it is only necessary 
to plant thickly enough, and afterwards to keep 
the shrubs at the desired height by regular 
pruning. Sometimes, however, such plantations 
are allowed to grow as they please, and in a few 
years they become an irregular thicket, and the 
question arises how to deal with them. The pro¬ 
cess is a summary one, and consists in cutting 
the trees down to the desired level; if there be 
blanks to fill up, a ready way of doing so is to 
saw the tall limbs of the nearest trees half 
through or more near the ground and bend them 
down, pegging their points well into the ground 
with strong pegs. There is no danger of these 
broken limbs dying if a little bit of wood and 
bark be left at the cut, and they will soon root 
at the peg ; and a fresh and vigorous growth of 
young shoots will push from the limb along its 
entire length. We have seen acres of Portugal 
and common Laurels operated upon in this way 
with perfect success. 

Shrubberies of Laurel, which have got too 
high and lanky, in any situation, may be re¬ 
stored in this way, unless the trees are very 
old or feeble. The Laurel is not, however, the 
only eligible plant for covering banks ; and, 
among others, must be named the Ivy, which 
makes an excellent covering, thriving in any 
aspect, and &ro ving on places where the soil is 
too thin or too poor to sustain a good Grass 
turf, or even on bare rock. It should be planted 
pretty thickly at first, and trained over the sur¬ 
face to be covered for the first season ; after¬ 
wards it will take care of itself, but it should 
be cut in close to the ground every spring with 
a pair of shears in order to keep an even surface. 
Nothing makes a denser or a greener sheet than 
Ivy so treated, and if the soil be not too rich 
the leaves will not get very large ; they look 
best when numerous and small. The great thing 
is to clip it well in. We have seen it shorn bare 
to the naked wood annually for many years 
with great advantage, and if the operation be 
performed about the beginning of April it will 
not be long leafless, for it then breaks into leaf 
immediately. 

Another plant adapted to our purpose is 
the Cotoneaster microphylla; its pretty and 
numerous white flowers, its dark green shining 
foliage, and in autumn and winter its never- 
failing crop of red berries, render it a general 
favourite for walls, and it does equally well, or 
better, trained on the ground. It should be 
pegged close to the ground, and, when it has 
covered the allotted space, the more it is cut 
with the shears the denser it will grow. The 
young growths will require to be cut back once 
or twice during the summer, taking care not to 
damage the berries, which will then be coming 
to maturity. Clipping, if done with ordinary 
care, will not hinaer it from flowering and fruit¬ 
ing freely, but rather promote a bearing habit, 
as the topping of the young growths has the 
same effect upon it as summer pinching has 
upon fruit trees. 

Hardly less suited for banks than the above, 
is the evergreen scarlet-berried Crataegus Pyra- 
cantha, succeeding with much the same treat¬ 
ment as the Cotoneaster, and growing much 
faster, but not bearing its bright scarlet ber¬ 
ries in such profusion until it gets a few years 
old. Pinching, however, and a not over-rich 
Boi4 will promote early fertility, and when 
it does bear freely there is no winter-berried 

E lant which is so effective, for it is nearly as 
right as a scarlet Pelargonium. Next to these 
comes the popular Laurustinus, second to none 
as a flowering evergreen ; it is also an accom¬ 
modating subject, and will grow easily enough 
if clipped ; but not to lose the flowers, and 
yet to keep an even surface, it should be 
pruned just after flowering, and at no other 
period, otherwise the little terminal trusses will 


not have time to form before winter ; of course 
straggling shoots may be cut out at any time. 


advantage. Although I have only referred to 
Fuchsias permanently planted out under glass, 
inarching is equally satisfactory in the case of 
plants in pots. Standards with umbrella-shaped 
The fruit of the Spindle tree.— Of all I heads are very effective fringed with sorts 
berry-bearing shrubs none excels the Euonymus, different both in leaf and flower from the stock, 
sometimes called Burning-bush, and Strawberry- When small plants are not avail ible, the end of 
bush, with its brilliant scarlet seed covers, the scion may be inserted in small bottles of 
When associated with evergreens, nothing can i water tied on the stock, which will keep ti e 
be more striking than its beauty and brilliancy. I graft fresh until a union has taken place.—J. 
- J. J. ; G. L. 

Partridge-breast Aloe (A. vanegata). 
—This handsome, early spring-flowering plant 
is hardier than is generally supposed, for in my 
cold greenhouse it invariably gets frozen during 
very severe weather, but then I always keep it 
very dry during the winter, in common with 
other succulents with which it is associated. It 
is a singularly strong-rooting plant, and when 
well established throws out numbers of suckors 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


so common in our gardens now, that the selection 
of some cool-house specimens is not difficult. 
One or two of these, instead of some flimsy stage 
in a corner of a greenhouse, it is an improvement, 
not only in effect, but in simplifying the grower’s 
labour and care—looking as they do well at all 
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Date Palms. —Any one who notices how 
vigorously the common date grows in a large 
cool house must welcome tho smaller species of 

the same genus, which, while thriving in a simi- _ 

lar temperature, are more convenient as regards which frequently cannot be detached from tl e 
size, and are of easy culture. Palms are getting j parent plant without taking it out of the pot. 

. These suckers, if potted off singly in small 

pots, soon acquire a considerable size if kept in 
a warm, moist place for a time. A suitable soil 
for it is one made up of sandy loam, and a 
fourth part of dry mortar beaten up into a rough 
powder. My best plant is in an 8-in. pot, which 
seasons, heightening so much the beauty of a ! it has occupied for two years without chaDge. 

and as it is in a per¬ 
fect state of health, it 
will not be necessary to 
shift it; it produces 
every year three or four 
fine spikes of flower. 

It is probable that if 
the plant had full ex¬ 
posure and a dry period 
during July and August, 
and afterwards a sunny 
shelf in a stove, with 
a fair supply of water, 
it would produce a 
largerquantity of flowers 
than when grown en¬ 
tirely in a cold green¬ 
house. It is an excel¬ 
lent window plant, in¬ 
asmuch as its thick, 
fleshy leaves may be 
scrubbed with soap and 
water to get them clear 
of dust without in¬ 
juring them. It will 
bear great exposure to 
sunshine, and it may be 
kept dry for a consider¬ 
able time without in j ury. 

It is a plant that should 
be distributed amongst 
the denizens of thioluy 
populated cities and 
towns by those interest* d 
in promoting window 
gardening, for, as far as its foliage is concerned, 
it is as pleasing in character at midwinter as at 
the height of summer; and it appears to be as 
little affected by damp as it is by sun-heat and 
drought,—D. 

COOL TREATMENT FOR FERNS. 

Many so-called stove Ferns maybe successfully 
cultivated in a greenhouse where the tempera¬ 
ture from fire-heat alone never rises above 4d°, 
and is often below 40°. Many years ago I was 
acquainted with a lady who was specially in¬ 
terested in the culture of Ferns. She grew them 
in a lean-to greenhouse, with the usual kind of 
stair-like stage, and a shelf all round the front 
and ends. In this house wero many pretty little 
specimens of Buch kinds as the Bird's nest Fern 
(Asplenium Nidus Avis), many varieties of 
Adiantum, several Gymnogrammas, l’latycerium 
alcicorne, Pteris tricolor, and others. She ad¬ 
mitted that with certain kinds she had some 
trouble before she could induce them to take 
kindly to her cool system of treatment. This 
was, in most instances, due to her buying small 
plants, and having no house of intermediate 
temperature in which to grow them for a little 
time after receiving them, so as to gradually 
acclimatise them, if I may use the term. Failure, 
however, usually teaches more than success, and 
she soon discovered that by making her purchases 
in August, and by buyingonly such plants as were 
thoroughly established, and in the case of any 
scarce kind, waiting patiently until it became 
plentiful, so that a good plant that had not been 
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The blender Dato Palm (Phaulx tcuui3). 


few fresh flowers. The kind herewith figured is 
worth growing. It succeeds well in a sitting 
room, if it be syringed once a week to clear it of 
dust and it is not subjected to strong gas light. 

Different kinds of Fuchsias on the 
same stock.— The best subjects for this pur¬ 
pose are strong-growing kinds planted out as 
pillar plants in conservatories or as roof-climbers 
in plant houses or in corridors. When the shoots 
from plants that have been cut back close in 
winter have attained about 1 ft. in length, se¬ 
lect the required number of young autumn-struck 
plants that have been grown on in heat—those 
in small pots with single stems are best—then 
fasten the pot in a convenient position for in¬ 
arching the young plant on to the strongest 
shoots of the stock in exactly the same manner 
as is done in the case of Vines, viz., by paring 
off a portion of both stock and scion, fitting 
them exactly at the edges, and binding them 
tightly together with soft matting until a union 
is effected. They should then be gradually 
loosened and severed from the stock, a partial 
shading being beneficial to prevent flagging if 
the weather be very hot. The leading shoots of 
the stock should all be stopped in order to con¬ 
fine the growth to the grafts, which will make 
rapid progress, and by the end of the summer will 
bear quantities of bloom. The stock should con¬ 
sist of a robust-growing kind, the young shoots 
of which are much better adapted for operating 
on than those of slender growth. Of course sorts 
of opposite habit and colour should be chosen' 
for contrast, and the many beautiful variegated¬ 
leaved varieties may be used in this way with 
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over-excited by forcing might be obtained, she 
seldom lost even a single plant. As regards treat¬ 
ment, they were seldom or never shaded; in 
sunny weather moisture was plentifully sprinkled 
about the stages and walls, but not much over 
the plants, and a free circulation of air was kept 
up on all favourable opportunities. All potting 
was done early in summer, so that the pots 
might be full of roots before the short days 
came. In winter much less water was given 
than in summer, but they were in no sense 
dried off, and of course the atmosphere was kept 
comparatively dry. Any one who has anything to 
do with floral decorations knows that the cooler 
plants aro grown, if healthy, the better they 
are adapted for the purpose and the less they 
suffer ; a remark that holds good in the case of 
FemB, that may be required to be grown in a 
lower temperature than that to which they are 
usually subjected. They may, it is true, in some 
slight degree, lose that exuberance of growth 
which plants in a higher temperature may pos¬ 
sess, and the fronds may be paler in colour; 
but, on the other hand, they may be moved 
anywhere whenever the temperature is above 
freezing, and may be inspected without having 
to endure the steaming tropical heat of a stove. 
Many, indeed, of our most beautiful Ferns will 
flourish in a comparatively low temperature; 
but, of oourse, plants that have been growing 
in warm houses must be gradually inured to a 
lower temperature, and, as a matter of course, 
less moisture will be required, and when potting 
—especially at first until some experience has 
been gained—smaller shifts should be given 
than under ordinary circumstances, and all pot¬ 
ting should be done not later than June. These 
remarks apply not only to pot plants set on 
stages, but also to naturally-arranged Ferneries, 
in which the pots are plunged out of sight, or 
where the plants are grown without pots. 

E. H. R. 


4 -in. pots, which size is quite large enough. 
This plant, if placed against a wall or in some 
similarly sheltered situation, ia hardy enough, 
and a good bush or two is very pleasing in the 


summer season. 

Musk.—Nothing can be more simple than 
the oulture of this plant; the roots have merely 
to bo divided into short pieces, placing about a 
dozen in a 4 -in pot, using some good, free, rich 
soil. Place in a warm window or greenhouse, and 
support the young growth by means of three or 
four neat stakes, and pieces of bast being run 
from stick to stick. If liberally treated, they 
will form bushy masses of fragrance by early 
spring. 

Heliotrope or Chen y-pie.— Everyone, 
does not know how well adapted for pot culture 
this plant is. There are now many varieties 
which are admirably suited to this kind of work, 
inasmuch as they are of a close, compact habit and 
very floriferous. Some cuttings should be struck 
in May, and kept growing on until they become 
established in 4-in pots, keeping them stopped 
till about the middle of August, when a portion 
may be allowed to form their flower-buds, pinch¬ 
ing back the remainder a fortnight later. These 
plants will come well into flower during the early 
winter months, and are very acceptable when all 
outdoor bloom is past, for cut flower or other pur¬ 
poses. About February the plants may be cut 
back and started in warmth, when they will 
come into flower again in the spring. The Helio¬ 
trope may be planted out in a structure where it 
gets a little gentle warmth during the winter, 
and so treated will yield abundance of blossoms, 


A FEW SWEET-SCENTED PLANTS. 

It is not at all difficult to have a sweet-smelling 
plant in our window the whole year through, 
and just those which are possessed of the most 
pleasing perfume are of easy culture, and are, 
therefore, within the reach of all who may wish 
to enjoy them. Probably, amongst Been ted 
flowers, there is not one which can boast of such 
universal popularity as does 

The Violet. —Every one who has the con¬ 
venience of a frame should make a point of 
securing a few potfuls of Violets for winter 
enjoyment. It is seldom that one sees really 
good pots of Violets, and this is owing to the 
Fact that no special provision is made to get 
them. It is true that Violets in favourable 
situations will, even if left to themselves, thrive 
and make luxuriant growth; but in a general 
way, to insure good results, they must receive 
some special care. A shady, sheltered position, 
where the sun goes off about mid-day, will fulfil 
their requirements. If exposed to the full glare 
of the sun they are apt to get infested with red 
spider, and will not attain that hearty growth 
which is desirable. If young healthy pieces are 
set out early in good soil, and are kept well 
watered during the summer, they may be potted 
up early in September, placed in a cold frame, 
and employed as required. 

Mignonette. —This favourite may be had 
in bloom the whole year through by judicious 
sowing. A few seeds should be sown in 4-in, 
potB several times during August and Septem 
ber ; three plants should be left in each pot, 
and at housing time they should be placed upon 
a shelf in a light, dry, airy house, giving no 
artificial heat, admitting plenty of air, and 
suffering no lack of moisture at the root. They 
will thus flower successively during the winter 
months. Early in the year more seed may be 
sown, and a succession kept up until it comes 
in out-of-doors. 

Lemon-scented Verbena.— This is anold 
and general favourite. It may be propagated from 
the half-ripened shoots, inserted in a shady 
place in the summer, or the young growing tips 
may be taken off in early spring, and placed in 
bottom-heat. As this plant is deoidous, and the 
fragrance lies in the foliage, it must be placed 
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oool Vinery suits them admirably . A liberal allow¬ 
ance of water and a slight syringing overhead 
will quickly and thoroughly establish them..— 
J. G. 

DOUBLE JASMINE. 

(JASMINUM SAMBAC FLOBE-PLBNO). 

This Jasmine holds a front rank among flowers 
for its scent, which is quite distinct from that 
of any other flower. The plant comes from the 
East Indies; its flowers are ivory-white in 
colour, double, the petals much pointed, which 
takes off the formality in appearance generally 
present in flowers that have rounded, smooth- 
edged petals. It is a remarkably free bloomer, 
but, like most others that continue in flower for 
a long period, is never clothed with such a pro¬ 
fusion at one time as those that produce blos¬ 
soms from each shoot simultaneously. The 
flowers are borne on short lateral shoots, that 
proceed from the axils of the leaves on the 
stronger growths, which in a healthy plant 
generally keep on blooming all through the 
summer and autumn, so long as growth is being 
made ; this is an advantage, as it admits of al¬ 
most every bit of bloom it makes being utilised 
for cutting, for which purpose it is the best 
adapted, as the successional habit of blooming 
does not admit of its ever making so great a dis¬ 
play on the plant as if the flowers opened alto¬ 
gether. 

Propagating. — Cuttings strike easily 
when they can be obtained with some freedom cf 
growth in them, but the shoots are disposed to 


5839.— Seedling Begonias. — Let them 
grow as long as they will m a warm greenhouse, 
but they are sure to fall to pieces before Christ 
mas, and should then be kept dry ; that is, the 
bulbs or the conns should; but they must not 
be allowed to get too dry, or they will perish.— 
B. C. R. 

Storing bedding Pelargoniums.— 
store a large quantity of these in winter as fol¬ 
lows : When the autumn leaves begin to fall, 
the first thing to be done ia to lift the Gera¬ 
niums, cut off both roots and branches close to 
the old stems, dip the tops of the plants in lime 
to prevent bleeding, and insert thickly in 3-ft. 
boxes, eaoh of which will hold from 200 to 250 
plants; they can then be placed either in frames 
or vineries—the latter are the best—and they 
require bat one watering to settle the soil until 
they break, and then only in small quantities. 
They remain in these boxes until the first week 
in March. A quantity of Moss being in readi¬ 
ness, we take out the imprisoned Geraniums, 
and find them well-rooted, and the shoots so 
firm that breaking them scarcely ever happens. 
The Moss should be well teased out, and with 
an open hand we take up the Moss, put in a 
little soil, and securely tie up the roots, replac¬ 
ing them in the boxes, but more widely apart. 
There they remain until thoroughly well-rooted, 
which takes about six weeks to accomplish. 
They are then hardened off in the usual way 
and planted in their places.—R. G. 

Plants for winter decoration.— One of 
the uses that I have found what are called sub- 
tropical plants eminently fitted for is the decora¬ 
tion of rooms and entrance-halls, or wherever 
a mass of foliage may be desired. Acanthus lati- 
folius produces an excellent effect under these 
circumstances. Abutilons, both plain-leaved and 
variegated, are also thoroughly adapted to such 
purposes, as well as Ricinus, Solanums, and 
Wigandias; and, as a graceful rival to the 
Ferns, Acacia lophantha is exquisite by day¬ 
light, but if scarcely so effective by night, as its 
leaves close up; whilst the Centaureas, as 
Bilvery edging plants in contrast with Eche- 
verias, show out to perfection. For furnishing 
single vases or as table plants Chamxpeuce 
Cassabonse and diacantha can scarcely be excelled 
in beauty under strong artificial light, and 
they have the great advantage of not being 
susceptible to injury from variations of tem¬ 
perature. Where plants of a more permanent 
character are employed, as Palms, tree Ferns, 
Phormiums, &c., the varieties suitable for the 
purpose are unlimited, the only additional care 



in heat to push it into growth if required early r—* 7 —... - . . ^ ,, , , , 

in the yearf The plants should be cut in, leaving required being that the plants should be plunged 
about 2 in. of wood, and as soon as they break in P 0 *® during summer, and hfted before any 
they should be shaken out and re potted in injury occurs to foliage from frost or storms. A 
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form flowers as soon as they have attained 1 in. 
or 2 in. in length, and even if they make roots, 
are a long time before they can be induced to 
grow freely; in the spring—about the beginning 
of April cuttings of the right description may 
generally be had ; these should be a few inches 
in length, but not with the wood too hard or 
matured; take them off with a heel and pnt 
them singly in small pots three parts filled with 
a mixture of three-fourths sand to one of loam, 
the surface all sand ; keep moist, close, and 
shaded, in a temperature of 70° or a little more; 
they willstrikein a few weeks, when use them to 
bear the full air of the house and stand them on a 
shelf or some other moderately light place. W hen 
a fair quantity of roots are made move them into 
3 -in. or 4 -in. pots, using good turfy loam with 
some Band; they will now do best with a brisk 
stove heat, giving air in the day-time with a 
little shade when the sun is powerful, syringe 
daily, maintaining a moderately moist atmo¬ 
sphere. After a few inohes of growth has been 
made, pinch out the points of the shoots, for 
the plant has naturally a thin erect habit of 
growth, and to induce the formation of sufficient 
branches it is necessary to resort to stopping, 
although it is by no means desirable to attempt 
to restrict it to a bushlike form. It is best 
grown round a pillar, or wound round a few tall 
sticks inserted just within the pot; being a 
spare rooter, it must not have too much root 
room, either in a pot or planted out. In July 
move them into pots 3 in. to 4 in. larger, and 
again stop the shoots. Treat generally through 
the summer as recommended until the middle 
of September, when cease shading, give more 
air, less moisture in the atmosphere, and reduce 
the temperature; during the winter 55? to 60* 
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in the night will be enough, only jaat keeping 
the Boil a little moist. Towards the ena of 
February increase the warmth, and when growth 
has fairly began again pinch out the points of 
the Bhoots, and move to pots 2 in. or 3 in. 
larger. In the matter of heat, moisture, air, 
ana shade treat as in the preceding summer ; 
they will this season bloom from all the growth 
ihey make. 

The soil to which their roots have access 
must be limited to a small space, or it will most- 
likely get sour. If confined to pots, all they want 
in subsequent years is to be given more room 
as it is wanted, not attempting to Bhake out' 
the plants or disturb the roots more than can 
be avoided. A little manure water in a weak 
state will be an assistance. The plants will last 
for many years. There is a single-flowered form 
of this Jasmine differing little in its appearance 
except in the flowers. It succeeds under similar 
treatment to the kind under notice. This Jas¬ 
mine is liable to the attacks of most insects that 
affect plants grown in heat. Thrips and red 
spider, which are partial to the leaves, can be 
kept down by syringing. If any insects of a 
worse description, such as scale or mealy bug, 
make their appearance, sponge with insecti¬ 
cide, finishing with clean water. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary , October 10 to 15. 

Sowing Mustard and Cress, rutting in Calceolaria 
cuttings. Tying up Lettuces and covering up Endive to 
blanch. Getting manure and leaves together for making 
hot-beds. Gathering the last of the Tomatoes, and hang¬ 
ing them up in glasshouses to ripen. Potting Echeverias; 
also Pelargoniums. Thinning Mignonette in pots. Lo k- 
ing over Cauliflowers, and turning down leaves where 
required to protect the heads from frost. Hoeing among 
all late planted Cabbage, Endive, and Lettuce. Stacking 
away Carrots and Beetroot. Looking over the cuttings 
of bedding plants, and removing dead leaves. Earthing 
up Celery when the soil is dry ami in workable con¬ 
dition. Cutting back the heads of Yews, Laurels, and 
other shrubs win re beginning to overhang each other. 
Cutting in cuttings of I’cnUUmons and Antirrhinums. 
Clearing off flower borders, and getting them ready for 
bpring-flowering plants. Filling up all pita and frames 
ai3 they become empty with Lettuces and Endive. 
Making Mushroom bed. Gathering last of Vegetable 
Marrows and clearing away the plants. Planting spring- 
flowering plants of the following sorts, viz., red and 
yellow Wallflowers, red and white Daisies, Iheris Myo- 
sotis, Alyssum saxatilo, Pansies, Nemophilas, Sapo- 
narias, and Silenes. Potting Hyacinths, Narcissi, and 
Tulips. Getting cuttings of some of the tendercst plants 
into warm quarters. Looking over Crapes in bottles, 
and putting more water in such as require it. 

Flower Garden. 

As we may now expect frost sufficient to injure 
tender plants still left out in beds, a sufficient 
stock should at once be got under cover. Such 
plants as Echeveria glauca, Mentha gibralt&rica, 
Centaur : i candidissima, Cineraria maritima, and 
many others may be safely wintered under any 
temporary protection where they can be kept 
rather dry. If glass lights are not available, a 
good supply of dry bracken forms a light and 
efficient protection, The roots also of many use¬ 
ful plants, snch as Cannas, Dahlias, and Gladioli, 
may be safely wintered in dry soils by means of 
external coverings, but as they do not require 
light during the winter, it is safest to lift and 
store them in any dry cellar or building from 
which frost is excluded. They keep best packed 
in soil neither wet nor dry, but just moist 
enough to keep the roots from shrivelling. 
Under a good covering of coal ashes, Fuchsias 
and similar plants may be safely wintered in the 
open ground. Now is the best time for putting 
in Calceolaria cuttings, they succeed best in cold 
frames ; set them on a hard coal ash foundation 
to ensure good drainage, then spread over that 
some 6 in. of finely sifted soil, such as that in 
which Cucumbers have been grown, and then 
a layer of sand ; insert the cuttings about 3 in. 
apart, watering well to settle the soil, and keep 
the lights close until they will bear exposure 
without flagging. After that keep them fully 
exposed except during frost,when the lights must 
be closed, and a good external covering of litter 
put on. We also pack litter firmly round the 
sides on the first signs of severe frost, and do not 
remove it until the plants are taken out in 
spring, merely taking off the top covering to 
admit light and air in mild weather, but during 
severe frost they may bo covered continuously 
for a fortnight without sustaining any harm, and 
if the frost reaches them, keep them covered 
until gradually thawed and milder weather has 


returned. As soon as they begin to grow pinch 
out the growing points, and almost every cut¬ 
ting may be relied on to make a good plant; the 
hardier they are kept in winter the less liability 
will there be of their going off with disease the 
following summer. As the beds are cleared cut 
the edgings and dig them up neatly if not re¬ 
quired for the winter bedding. Where the double 
system of bedding is practised more manure and 
a higher system of cultivation are necessary 
than where the flower beds get the benefit of 
lying dormant during winter, but the bareness 
of flower beds in spring when nature is putting 
on her brightest looks, is so much in favour of 
winter and spring bedding that it iB better to 
reduce the area of flower beds, and have what 
are left filled to over-flowing at all seasons than 
to have merely bare earth. Leaves should be 
collected and stored either for protecting tender 
plants or for making manure for dressing flower 
beds, more especially where the soil is of a stiff 
retentive character. 

Glasshouses. 

Greenhouse plants.—The re-staking and 
tying of all spring-blooming plants should now 
be pushed forward as opportunity offers and 
when other work is not very pressing. Every 
old stake should be removed at this season from 
choice hard-wooded plants and new ones substi¬ 
tuted, otherwise there is danger of fungus at¬ 
tacking them daring the winter season, when they 
are kept somewhat ary at the root and the ball of 
earth is full of the decaying ends of old stakes. 
Where the latter are found difficult to remove, 
a pair of pincers will generally draw them out 
intact. The new stakes should be slightly 
charred before being used, and should, as far as 
practicable, be inserted in the holes formed by 
the old stakes ; by doing so many roots will be 
saved from damage. Avoid stiff training and 
twisting the shoots more than is necessary to 
get them into position, especially in young 
plants, which would bear cutting back after 
flowering in spring, and would during the fol¬ 
lowing summer grow into better specimens if 
properly attended to in the way of stopping 
them when necessary. The winter - blooming 
stock of zonal Pelargoniums will now require 
special attention to keep them in good flower¬ 
ing condition. During dull weather a little fire- 
heat must be constantly applied to keep the at¬ 
mosphere buoyant and healthy, and a circula¬ 
tion of air must be regularly kept up more or 
less, according to the state of the weather.- 
Avoid over-watering ; a moderate amount of 
moisture at the root is all that is necessary to 
maintain a good flowering condition, always 
using tepid liquid manure for this purpose. 
Any moveable vases in the flower gardens that 
were planted with zonals at bedding-out time 
may now be moved under glass, when their con¬ 
tents will generally yield a quantity of flowers 
for a month or six weeks after being housed. 
Keep a watchful eye during dull weather on 
Heaths and all plants subject to mildew, and 
dust them with Bulphur the moment it is per¬ 
ceived. 

Fruit 

Vines. —Young Vines, which were planted 
out during the past summer, if not already well 
ripened, should be assisted to do so by means 
of a little fire-heat. Thin away all lateral growths 
from them, in order that the air may play freely 
about the buds ; keep a vigilant eye on Grapes 
hanging, in order to see that none are decaying; 
in cutting, take them from the top of the house 
first, say half-way down the rod ; the bunches 
at the bottom of the Vines always keep better 
than those at the top ; this is owing to the mois¬ 
ture rising and settling at the top of the house, 
while the bottom is comparatively dry ; when 
well ripened, it is surprising how perfectly 
Grapes will keep for months in the winter time 
if strict attention be paid to ventilation : see 
that abundance of air is given at the top of the 
house before sun-heat has induced moisture to 
rise; tardy ripening sorts of Grapes, each as 
Muscat of Alexandria and Gros Colmar, may 
probably require a little fire-heat, in order to 
prevent the temperature from falling below 55°, 
and to insure their perfect maturation. 
Vegetables. 

General routine work will now consist in 
clearing away all vegetable refuse as soon as 
each crop is exhausted; also, all half-decayed 
foliage from Brussels Sprouts, Cabbages, and 
Kales, Pea and Bean hanlm, sticks, Ac. All such 


refuse as will not readily decay should be 
burned, and the whole thrown together, adding 
a “smattering” of lime or soot throughout 
the heap, which will destroy insects and add to 
its manurial properties. Ridge Cucumber and 
Vegetable Marrow heaps, potting shed clearings, 
hedge clippings, road-siae scrapings, and old 
Mushroom be'd manure should all be collected 
together, and the result will be a manure of 
first-rate quality for any vegetable crop. 

As sharp frost may be expected daily, root 
storing is another important matter requiring 
attention; usually we have wintered Carrots 
tolerably well by plaoing them in layers of f and 
in a shed from which frost is kept out. Last 
year we did not use sand, but dried them 
thoroughly before storing, and they kept per¬ 
fectly—certainly far better than in sand. Beet¬ 
root done the same way also kept sound and 
well, but the roots that were kept in the ground 
and protected with bracken were more juicy 
and palatable. Salsafy, Scorzonera, and Dande¬ 
lion all require to be stored in dry soil or sand, 
or the roots soon become flaccid and tough. To 
keep in good condition for the longest period 
Garlic, Shallots, and Onions, they must be kept 
very dry and as cool as possible, short of actual 
frost. Parsnips and Jerusalem Artichokes should 
always be left to winter in the ground ; both 
are thoroughly hardy, and are never good ex¬ 
cept when dug from the ground as required for 
use. Potatoes are most conveniently stored in cel¬ 
lars or outhouses, for they can then be examined 
in bad weather, and are capable of being got at 
in all weathers, but wherever stored, if not 
thoroughly dried previously they will fail to 
keep well. Seed tubers should be laid in single 
layers only, but those for use, if dry, may be of 
any bulk according to circumstances. Finish the 
planting out of Cabbages, and prick out on a 
warm border a quantity for spring planting. 
Cauliflowers to be grown under the protection 
of hand-lights should also be got out forthwith, 
and those sown in frames be thinned out to 
about 4 in. apart. Some heads usually turn in 
about this time, therefore they should be ex¬ 
amined occasionally, in order to bend the 
foliage over the flowers to preserve them from 
frost. Thin out Spinach, 1 ft. between the 
plants is not too much ; canker and dying off 
rarely occurs except when overcrowded. A 
healthy vigorous growth that best withstands 
the winter can only be had by keeping the soil 
open ; therefore hoo or point over Detween the 
rows with forks frequently. Tie up Endive 
when dry to blanch, and have protectors a 
hand, both for this and Lettuces, to be applied 
when froBt Beems imminent. Fruit of Tomatoes 
growing in the open air should be cut and hung 
up in warmth to ripen, and any plants growing 
in pots in the open air must be moved indoors. 
French Beans in pits will now need to be kept 
rather close; syringe them well when closing up 
early in the afternoon, for if red spider gets on 
them at this early season there is no freedom 
from it the whole winter. Pot up roots of any 
herbs that are likely to be required during the 
winter, and keep up a constant succession of 
Mustard and Cress by sowing a box full every 
week. 

Cucumbers.—A very important point in 
the culture of winter Cucumbers is a short, 
sturdy growth from the seed leaf up to the bear¬ 
ing state, and the fine autumnal weather we are 
now enjoying is all that can be desired for 
securing that end, as it admits of a free circula¬ 
tion of air with a minimum of fire-heat. The 
earliest sowing of plants intended to give trait 
through the early part of the winter will now be 
in a fit state for bearing if the fruit is wanted, 
but if it is not, the removal of all male and 
female blossoms will give them increased strength, 
and better fit them for carrying heavier crops 
when the plants in pits and frames fail or have to 
be destroyed to make room for other occupants. 
Where bottom-heat is obtained from fermenting 
materials and fire-heat combined, the manure 
and leaves should bo thoroughly turned to get 
rid of noxious steam before it is taken into the 
pit, and assuming that the plants are to be . 
fruited in pots, the latter should be placed on 
solid pedestals of brick or turf immedately above 
the bottom-heat pipes and surrounded by the 
fermenting materials in sufficient quantity to 
maintain a bottom-heat of 80° to 85°. Where 
pits are chambered or abundantly heated many 
growers prefer planting out, but in all oases 
where there is not full eommand of fire-heat, 
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and fermenting matter hae to be brought into 
use, the pot system answers best, as the material 
need can be turned and renovated at will with¬ 
out disturbing the roots. For winter fruiters good 
drainage, fresh light turf from an old pasture, 
charcoal or old lime rubble should be used, and the 
p'ants should bekept np to the level of therims of 
the pots when they are turned out. After planting 
the pit may be kept close and moist for a few 
days, when more air and full exposure to light 
will be necessary. As days decrease in length 
and brightness syringing will be less frequent, 
but a moist growing atmosphere so essential to 
health and cleanliness must be maintained by 
damping the paths, walls, and surface of the bed 
as often as may be considered necessary. Young 
plants may still be raised from seeds or cuttings 
for coming into bearing in February and March, 
a time when old, hard-worked plants often show 
signs of distress. To keep them in steady growth 
they should have the benefit of a light pit, in 
which they can be placed near the glass and 
over bottom-heat from a good bed of fermenting 
Oak leaves or tan, and great care should be taken 
that paths, walls, and other surfaces are kept 
quite clean and free from decaying matter. If 
not already done, take advantage of fine weather 
for getting under cover a supply of turf for 
winter ana spring use. 


Tan as a manure.— A good deal has been 
said at various times on the value of decayed 
tan as manure, and the general impression has 
been given that i t is but a poor— Borne seem to think 
almost useless—fertilising agent. I wish to give 
a little of my experience with this substance, 
which may to a great extent alter this view. 
Many years ago my father took possession of a 
tanyard where an enormous heap—a little 
mountain of tan, the accumulation of many 
years—existed. There was also a considerable 
piece of ground, on part of which this heap 
stood, and over the whole of this a tremendous 
quantity of the decayed bark had beenspread and 
worked in ; so much, in fact, that the Boil was 
of a rich brown colour, evidently chiefly com¬ 
posed of the tan decayed to loam, or something 
vary like it. Here we grew Potatoes, and such 
Potatoes as I never saw, either before or since. 
I forget what variety we had, nothing extra¬ 
ordinary or choice, I am sure, but the tpbera 
attained a weight of £ lb. to g lb. each. And 
they were always beautifully clean and healthy. 
They always took first prize at the shows, 
though we did not exhibit them much. The 
only fault was that some of the very* largest 
used to be slightly hollow in the centre. Pump¬ 
kins also grew to an enormous size, both of 
plant and fruit. We had a qnaitity of the 
r jtten tan taken to the garden attached to our 
house, the soil of which was a poor sandy and 
stony loam. Our neighbours prophesied that 
nothing would grow in such poisonous stuff, 
but we put on plenty in spite of their prog- 
nostications, and did not the things grow ! 
Cauliflowers, 3 ft. high, and nearly as much 
across, and Cabbages almost as big; with every- 
thing else in proportion. The'contrast between 
the luxuriance of our garden, ar d the barrenness 
of those around was almost ludicrous, though 
some were well kept; one gentleman especially, 
who had been loud in his foreshadowings of evil, 
kept his a marvel of neatness, but he did not 
get a quarter as much out of his ground as 
we aid from ours. We used no other manure but 
a little lime slop to purify any rankness that 
might be in the tan. Of course, in those days 
nearly all Oak-bark was used, but now this is 
comparatively little used, so much Hemlock and 
omer rubbish, which is really deleterious, being 
employed. Again, quite recently, the finest lot 
of major Convolvulus I have ever seen was 
growing in old tan in a Bermondsey tanyard. I 
think that the above faota will prove that this 
material should not be under-valued ; but it 
must be distinctly understood that, unless 
thoroughly decayecl-at least two or three years 
old, and if more all the better—it is of little 
use; and any rankness or sourness should be 
corrected by the addition of a moderate auan- 
tity of lime.—B. C. R. 4 

Labels for wall trees.—Among the many 
inventions for this purpose, there are few that j 
have stood the test of time better than those 
composed of soft sheet lead with the name of 
the tree stamped on them. If nailed firmly to ' 


the wall when the tree is planted, they will be 
found as legible after fifty years’ service as on 
the day on which they were fixed. They enjoy 
perfect immunity from the action of the ele¬ 
ments, and may be pronounced indestructible. 
—J. G. H. 

FRENCH MARIGOLDS. 

As decorative plants these are among the most 
effective of all tender annuals, and none gives 
such a continuity of bloom ; as, did not the 
frosts interfere, it seems doubtful whether it 
would ever die, and certainly as long as their 
was life there would be flowers. Our knowledge 
of the French Marigold has hitherto been chiefly 
linked with a tall branching and straggling 
habit of growth, and flowers of medium size and 
indifferent quality, and . chiefly dark-coloured. 
Mr. Dean, of Bedfont, has now, however, a strain 
exceedingly dwarf and compact in habit, being, 
when in full bloom, about 10 in. in height, and 
covering 1 square ft. of ground. The flowers are very 
double, of good size, and beautifully striped, and 
borne most profusely, and when once established, 
the plants are quite independent of climate, 
flowering freely whether it be hot or cold, wet or 
dry, in town or country. The easiest way is to sim¬ 
ply transfer them from the seed bed to the open 
ground, dibbling them in about 12 in. apart, but, 
if used for bedding and treated in this way, it 
would be well to have some plants in reserve, as 
in the finest strain there will always be some 



Single-striped French Marigold. 


flowers that would be better out, and, with 
plants in reserve, the vacancies are soon filled 
up. 

The mixed strain comprises striped, yellow, 
orange, chestnut, brown, and many vari-coloured 
flowers, and furnishes most admirable plants 
for border decoration. Seed should be sown in 
boxes or pans at the eud of March, or in a border 
late in April. When the plants raised under 
glass are 3 in. in height, it will be better for 
them to be pricked out from 2 in. to 3 in. apart 
in a cool frame, giving plenty of air, and then 
they will plant out safely, and with good balls 
of earth attached, as soon as all danger from 
frost is over; and, as before mentioned, if a few 
plants of the bedding kinds be kept in reserve, 
then the beds may be filled to the best advan¬ 
tage, and all the flowers prove of the best quality 
and true to colour. These Marigolds will grow in 
any ordinary garden soil, but the deeper it is the 
better, and a little soot forked in will give the 
foliage a darker and healthier tint. 

French Marigolds form excellent plants fer 
growing in pots for the ornamentation of green¬ 
houses and windows in autumn. Mixed with 
Chrysanthemums, Salvias, Eupatoriums, Schi- 
zostylis, late Pelargoniums, Christmas Roses, 
Ac., they have a most telling effect, affording 
such a striking contrast in colour. As is the case 
with most soft-wooded subjects of a kindred 
nature, Marigolds do best planted out in a sunny 
position, where they can be kept well watered 
and attended to by way of stopping the shoots, 
and then lifted and potted up in the autumn, 
when, if kept for a week or so in a cold close 
frame, and heavily syringed, they soon get hold 
of the fresh soil and scarcely feel the removal. 
Grown and treated in this way, they are not 
anything like the trouble they are when confined 


to pots the whole season, involving, as they do 
dunng a dry time, much labour in watering. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

SUMMER AND WINTER FLOWER 
GARDENING COMBINED. 

Now that there is such a wealth of material in 
the shape of plants suited for the furnishing of 
flower beds in winter, there can be no excuse 
for these remaining empty after the summer¬ 
bedding plants have been cleared away, i.e., if 
labour and the wherewithal to obtain the plants 
are forthcoming. Of course, it is useless to sup¬ 
pose that additional labour is not required to 
carry out both summer and winter bedding; 
but where this can be supplied, then I strongly 
recommend this kind of decoration being carried 
out. 

There are potent reasons why winter bedding 
should be encouraged. First, there is the season, 
when all around us is bleak, dull, and bare— 
leaden skies, leafless trees, flowerless meadows, 
and silent woods; all of which have a somewhat 
depressing effect on most temperaments. It, 
therefore, behoves us to endeavour to neutralise 
this prevailing dulness by making our gardens 
as cheerful as possible. Another reason, and one 
which, to those fond (as thousandsare) of summer 
bedding, Bhould be the great reason for adopting 
the system, is the Bhort period during which 
summer bedding continues in perfection, for the 
thought is continually haunting one that it will 
fade all too soon. The adoption of winter bed¬ 
ding, however, in my own case has obliterated 
such thoughts, and now one looks forward to, 
and has a continuation of real pleasure de¬ 
rivable from both systems. Nor has this been 
the only result; others equally beneficial, per¬ 
haps more so, have, as it were, suggested them¬ 
selves to our minds from time to time. This has 
led to our searching out and using as summer 
bedders many hardy plants which otherwise we 
should not have thought of using, but which are 
just as effective as tender exotics; nay, in some 
oases more so; and which when planted in the 
spring serve till the following spring, when they 
are taken up, divided, and replanted for another 
year. 

It is doubtless the endless labour connected 
with the short duration of summer bedding that 
has brought it into disrepute in some quarters, 
and one is obliged to aamit very justly so, but 
if we can combine, as I contend we can, summer 
and winter bedding, then much of the opposi¬ 
tion to formal parterre planting would cease. 
From the above it will be perceived that a sort 
of compromise, a give and take, a tender and 
hardy system of bedding is that which is here 
advocated. For instance, in summer planting a 
goodly number of the more handsome and 
showier growing Conifers and other shrubs 
should be brought into use for the filling of 
vases, centres ox beds, and as dot plants in the 
larger beds. 

Amongst the best plants for this purpose 
are Retinosporas, Thujas, Junipers, Cypresses, 
Biotas, Yuccas, standard Golden Yews, standard 
Cotoneasters, variegated Hollies and Euony- 
muses. For lines ana groundwork the following 
are most suitable, viz.: Sedums of many kinds, 
Saxifrages, Sempervivums, Cerastium arvense, 
Mentha Pulegium gibraltarica, Veronica re¬ 
pens, .V. incana, variegated Thyme, variegated 
Arabia, and others. These hardy plants being 
worked in with the summer arrangements, and, 
so far as my own experience goes, with evident 
improvement to the tenderer subjects, give so 
much the less labour when the time for the 
winter arrangements arrive, a few days at the 
most sufficing for the clearing out of tender 
plants and replacing them with hardy ones. 
Amongst the best for taking the place of Pelar¬ 
goniums, Ac., are hardy Heaths, variegated 
Ivies, variegated Periwinkles, Cotoneasters, 
Berberis, Aucubas, variegated Box, variegated 
Euonymus, Lavender, common and variegated 
Thyme, Pernettyas, Ac. W. w. 

White Christmas Roses.—In the ma¬ 
jority of gardens there are no white flowers out- 
of-doors to speak of in winter, with the excep¬ 
tion of that most useful of all flowers, the com¬ 
mon Chrismas Rose (Helleborus niger). But the 
Christmas Roses with which one meets in the 
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majority of gardens are'not white, but pink, or 
more or less suffused with pink or a dirty pur¬ 
ple, and as this is the white flower within the 
reach of all which I venture to recommend, it is 
only reasonable that the way to make it white 
should be first pointed out. Well, there are two 
ways within the reach of most people ; some 
would add a third, and plant it in light soil, but 
that is not effectual, and is often impossible. So 
it will be best only to advert to the two modes 
of making the Christmas Rose white. The first 
is to plant it in a warm, sheltered, partially 
shaded situation; this seldom fails. It is the cool 


the placing a few bricks on either side of a patch 
of Christmas Roses, and then laying a loose 
square or two of glass over from one to the other. 
Such cold and simple protection is sufficient to 
make Christmas Roses spotless as the driven 
snow. One of the finest examples of the success 
of such glass protection which I have even seen 
was a border at the end of a greenhouse planted 
with Christmas Roses about 1 ft. apart. A few 
long squares of glass were laid across, and in the 
middle of January the ground was as white with 
Christmas Roses as an old orchard is with snow¬ 
drops in February. Blooms had been cut from 


5826, 5828.—Flowers for shady and 
narrow borders.— If the soil is a light, 
well-drained loam, and the trees are not 
evergreens or beeches, a very good show of 

5 1ants can be made in the situations described. 

'he plants being mostly woodland plants in 
a state of nature, plenty of leaf-mould must be 
available, and any leaves which fall on the 
beds in autumn should be allowed to remain 
there; the principal flowering will be in the 
spring before the leaves oome on the trees. 
DwarJ plant's —Primroses, Polyanthuses, Pri¬ 
mula Sieboldi, P. rosea, P. viscosa, P. cash- 



wind chiefly that makes this white flower pink 
or purple. I have patches of it in my mind’s eye 
as white as driven snow behind walls, or fences, 
or snug on the sheltered sides of shrubberies ; 
and others nearly all purple set in the teeth of 
the wind, or rudely swept by the blast. My next 
mode of insuring white Christmas Roses is to 
cover them with glass ; this does not mean a 
wooden box and glass light, far less the lifting 
of the plants and placing them in pite, frames, or 
houses. Such disturbances are ruinous to the 
perpetual supply of Christmas Roses ; but the 
flimsiest means of protection with glass, such as 


them since Christmas, and hundreds might have 
been cut when I saw them, and all without a 
spot. Christmas Roses also flower much more 
freely under slight protection than when ex¬ 
posed. This plantation of them had been treated 
in the way just named for years, care being taken 
neither to plant nor sow anything among them in 
summer, to allow no treading on their orowns, 
and to cover them with glass by November 1. 
Thus managed, they were always in flower before 
Christmas, and continued in flower till the first 
week in February, soon after which the glass 
was removed.—D. T. 


meriana, P. denticulata, Snowdrops, Polyan¬ 
thus Narcissus, Daffodils, Wood Anemones 
(white and rose, double and single), Christmas 
Roses, Hepaticas, Alpine Auriculas, Ameri¬ 
can Cowslips, Anemone apennina, Trilliums 
(American Wood Lilies), double Meadow Saxi¬ 
frage (S. granulata flore-pleno), Soldanella 
alpina, and S. minima, Streptopus roseus, 
Violets of all kinds. Pansies flower, but grow 
very straggling. Taller grotcing plants —The 
Day Lily, Solomon’s Seal, Spir«a japonica, 
Spirrea venusta, Spiraea Filipeudula flore- 
pleno, Ferns, and Mimulua Tillingi. In rioh 
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moist soil Ompholodes verna will grow and 
spread, and Globe Flowers (Trollius), and Fair 
Maids of France or White Bachelor’s Buttons 
will answer. Vinca major and V. minor are 
good trailers for shady borders, easily trained; 
flowers, white, blue, and purple. There are now 
double varieties of V. minor. The kinds with 
golden-edged leaves are good to mix with the 
others. “Sandy Willies” could scarcely do 
better than plant six plants of the variegated¬ 
leaved variety of Vinca major along his border: 
they seem to do equally well in sun and shade, 
and conld be either allowed to run along the 
ground or trained over the ivy, which they 
would scarcely interfere with. The leaves are 
oval, from 2 in. to 4 in. long, and from 1 in. to 
2 in. wide; full, glossy, dark green; the edging 
is creamy white and rather wide, giving the 
plants something of the effect of Arabis albida 
variegata, and making a beautiful contrast with 
the lavender blue of the flowers. It can be grown 
as a bush about 2 ft. high if required. The 
leaves are evergreen. The Vincas do well in 
towns, and are useful for training over root- 
wont and rockwork, they are easily propagated 
by cuttings. For those in trouble about shaded 
borders, and who do not mind careful culture 
and a little expense, there is a grand field open 
in the cultivation of Cypripediums and other 
terrestrial Orchids which thrive in such posi- 
tionsinproper soils. “Sandy WiftleB” would find 
Lilies, Columbines, Japanese Anemones, and 
early-flowering Phloxes (P. suffruticosa) suc¬ 
ceed in the sunniest parts of his border.—J. D. 

5837.— Anemones near LondoA.— As a 
rule, Anemones do not do much good about 
London; we have never been able to succeed 
with them except in quite outer suburbs. The 
Japanese Anemones, however, may be taken as 
exceptions, as they will grow well in all but the 
worst parts, and A. fulgens, as well as the Globe 
flowers (Trollius), usually succeed also. The soil, 
however, has a good deal of influence on these ; 
they never do so well as in a light, friable loam, 
rather sandy, and inclining to a peaty rather 
than a clayey texture, though A. japonica 
flourishes in a somewhat heavier staple than is 
suitable for the ordinary kinds.—B. C. R. 

r»S3 1 . — Pansies for next year.— If your 
Pansy cuttings are well rooted and strong, and 
your soil and locality tolerably warm, plant 
them out at once where they arc to flower, as 
autumn-planted Pansies nearly always do better 
than those put out in spring : but if the plants 
are not strong enough keep them in the frame, 
giving plenty of air when the weather is mild 
after they have rooted, and throw a mat over 
the frame in severe frost. Plant out with good 
balls of earth as early as it is safe to do so in 
spring.—B. C. R. 

5824.— Flowers for Easter. — The first 
week in April is too early to expect a great 
number of outdoor flowers with anything like 
certainty in our changeable climate. Lark purple 
Pansies of the Belgian strains are perhaps the 
most certain. I had them struggling to bloom 
all through the severe weather of last winter. A 
selection of the Daffodils, both doubles and 
singles, self-coloured yellows, and whites, and 
bicolors are almost sure to be in bloom. The 
Basque Flower (Anemone Pulsatilla) would be 
most likely in bloom, and Jonquils in any early 
season. Polyanthus Narcissus might be in bloom, 
and spring Tulips (Van Thols are the earliest), 
Primroses, and Wood Anemones, double and 
single, are amongst the earliest bloomers, and 
the last might be planted in both borders to 
ensure a succession. Scilla sibirica is almost 
certain, and the newly introduced Chionodoxa 
Lucillire. In the south of England Iris persica, 
Iris reticulata, and Iris pumila will most likely 
be in flower. For the north border, Hellebores, 
Hepatic&s, and Vincas would be the best; the 
last would more than likely be in flower, and 
the golden edged varieties of V. major and 
V. minor furnish elegant leaf sprays fit for a 
lady’s head-dress when in bloom. Arabis albida 
variegata would make a nice edging to a cross 
of purple Pansies or crimson Tulips, whether in 
flower or not, and Aubrietia grreca could be used 
in the same way. Both make beautiful edgings 
in sunny positions on dry Boils. Of other plants, 
Adonis vernalis, Bulbocodium vernum, Snow¬ 
drops, and Crocuses might all be in bloom, and 
two plants of Cydonia japonica might be planted 
on north and south walls. Primula nivalis, and 
Sisyrinohiums in variety might also be added 


with advantage. Most of the plants will not 
bloom so early the first year after planting as 
they do when established, and the Vincas will 
produce no trailing sprays until next summer.— 
J. D. 

5838.—Planting Pyrethrums and Lo¬ 
belia cardinal is. —This depends upon when 
they were sown to a great degree. If the 
Pyrethrums are now strong they may be safely 
planted at once in a warm, dry border, but we 
should prefer to pot them and keep in cold 
frames if possible, planting out iu spring. The 
Lobelias are not quite hardy, so must receive 
the treatment just mentioned to be at all safe. 
The Bize of the pots must depend upon the size 
of the plants —B. C. R. 

Bulbocodium vernum.- Whilst think¬ 
ing of the coming winter, or rather early spring 
days, and how we can brighten them, I wonder 
no one speaks of the lovely little Bulbocodium 
vernum ; it will bloom with the Snowdrops, and 
if planted in good clumps will give us masses of 
beautiful colour when colours are rare.—S. L. 

Hollyhock fungi. —This has been a very 
wet summer, and all my Hollyhocks have 
suffered from this pest. I cannot agree therefore 
with “A. D.” that “during moist and cool 
seasons it does little harm.” Last summer it 
never made its appearance, although the 
weather was hot and dry.—S. A. B., Tyrone. 


FRUIT. 

GRAPES IN GREENHOUSES. 

By paying attention to a few common-place 
articulars, Grapes may be cultivated in green- 
ouses with a very fair amount of success. The 
aspect of the house i3 not of great importance 
so long as the principal exposure is not direct 
north. Supposing a span-roofed house to run 
north and south, the best side on which to 
plant tho Vines would be tho cast. In houses in 
which plauts are grown in the centre, it is 
not advisable to plant Vines on both sides of 
them, and by planting them on the side least 
exposed to the sun, their shade has no weaken¬ 
ing influence on the plants. Thejjiain rafters iu 
small houses are generally C ft! or 7 ft. apart, 
and on each of these one Vine should be 
planted. Three wires should be fixed for the 
support of each Vine. The centre one should run 
up underneath the rafter, and the other two 
should be fixed one on each side a foot distant 
from the centre one. An arrangement of this 
kind leaves 4 ft. of vacant or uncovered space 
between each Vine. The wires should be placed 
15 in. from the glass, a distance at which they 
may be secured by means of a three-armed sup¬ 
port screwed into the wood. There should 
never be more than one leading cane taken 
from the root, and this should be trained to the 
centre wire. As the side-shoots grow they 
should be carefully tied to the side wires, and 
attention must be paid to the stopping of the 
shoots, as on this depends, in a great measure, 
the success of the undertaking. Each shoot 
should be stopped, and not allowed to grow 
another inch further than one leaf beyond the 
bunch. On short-jointed wood the fruit will 
generally be produced from C in. to 9 in. from 
the main rod, and by restricting the shoots as 
just directed, the leaves and young wood will 
not extend much beyond the outside wire. In 
the case of young Vines there should be no 
hurry in getting them to the top of the house. 
The first matter requiring attention is 
The border, and for this I will not say that 
so many cart-loads of the best turfy loam are ab¬ 
solutely indispensable—as hundreds who grow, 
or might grow, Grapes in greenhouses have no 
great choice of soil—but, if it could be got, all 
the better. Many fairly good Grapes are, how- 
ever, grown in common garden soil, and often 
in no prepared border whatever. Underneath 
the side shelves is where the Vines are generally 
planted, and there the earth should be taken 
out to the depth of 3J ft. The opening thus 
made should be at least as broad as it is deep, 
and if it can be made wider so much the better ; 
but about many small houses there is not space 
enough to admit of making a large border. In 
preparing material in which to plant the Vines, 
a quantity of the best soil obtainable should be 
procured. If nothing else can be had, use that in 
which ordinary kitchen garden crops have been 


grown, adding to it parings of Grass verges, 
road-scrapings in which there are horse-drop¬ 
pings, plaster rubbish, and bones broken small. 
These should all be well mixed together. Six inches 
of rough stones or bricks should be placed at the 
bottom of the border for drainage, and over 
that the soil which was removed. The mixture 
should then be put moderately firm above this, 
and the whole should be allowed to settle for a 
week or two before planting the Vines. The next 
thiDg to be considered is what 

Varieties should be planted—not at all a 
difficult problem to solve. Amongst black kinds 
the Black Hamburgh should be invariably pre¬ 
ferred, inasmuch as there is no other that suc¬ 
ceeds in a cool house, and, under ordinary cir¬ 
cumstances, so well. It is a free grower, sure 
bearer, and its fruit, unless under very ex¬ 
ceptional circumstances, is always well fla¬ 
voured. From among white varieties select 
Royal Muscadine or Chasselas de Fontaine¬ 
bleau, a kind which seldom fails where the 
Hamburgh succeeds, and it is a kind that can 
be easily grown. Its fruit is somewhat small, 
but its flavour is good ; and there is no certainty 
that such kinds as Muscats will succeed in a 
greenhouse. Neither should late varieties be 
grown in such a place. The fruit of these doea 
tolerably well while it is young, but it fails as 
it approaches maturity ; a remark that applies 
to such sorts as Lady Downes, Black Alicante, 
and Gros Colmar. With only two kinds there is 
certainly little variety, but it is better to grow 
two sorts well than a great many indifferently. 
Well-ripened canes should be selected for 

Planting, for, where such are chosen, they 
start into growth under the every-day condi¬ 
tions of the house : and the growth, made under 
such circumstances, gets hardened as it pro¬ 
ceeds ; whereas a Vine that has been brought 
into leaf in strong heat, and planted in a green¬ 
house, would have to overcome a double check 
in the shitt and change of temperature to which 
it would be subjected. About the beginning of 
March is a very suitable time to plant, usmg 
Vines raised from eyes, and grown into well- 
ripened cancs the previous season. The loose 
soil should be shaken from their roots, and those 
which have grown in a circular direction should 
be uncoiled. In planting, mako a hole largo 
enough to accommodate the roots comfortably ; 
and the soil should be laid over each root with 
the hand until all are covered, when the surface 
may be trodden down and dressed up with a 
spade, watering well with tepid water. There 
will bo little signs of growth until after they 
have been planted two or three weeks, and no 
extra heat should be applied in order to induce 
them to start quickly. When the buds are burst¬ 
ing, tho ventilators may be partially closed on 
cold nights, but a cool temperature and short- 
jointed wood are better than a warm one and 
feeble growth. If the canes are—say 6 ft. or 7 ft. 
in length—they should be cutback when planted 
to 2 ft. from the bottom, and only three of the 
buds left should be allowed to grow, each shoot 
produced by them having a wire to itself. These 
may be allowed to grow to the top of the house. 

Pruning. — Wben pruned in autumn the 
two side-shoots should be cut away, and the cen¬ 
tre one alone retained with 2 ft. or 3 ft. more of 
young wood than it started with at the beginning 
of the season. This young wood left will throw 
out several side-shoots when started the follow¬ 
ing season. Two bunches may be allowed to re¬ 
main on the strongest side-shoots, none of which 
should extend beyond the side-wires or one leaf 
beyond the bunch. The leading rod and crop 
may be increased annually at the same rate until 
the top of the house is reached. During the 
growing season the roots should never be allowed 
to get ary, and heavy cropping must be avoided 
at all times. Insects may be troublesome some¬ 
times in summer, but they are generally not so 
plentiful in a cool as a hot house. Occasional 
syringings will keep down red spider and thripe, 
andmealy bugor any other insect must be cleared 
off when the Vines are pruned. 

DURATION OF RASPBERRY BEDS. 
The question is often a- ked, “ How long will a 
plantation of Raspberries continue remunera¬ 
tive?” To this a satisfactory answer can scarcely 
be given; for, even under apparently similar 
circumstances, one bed will continue productive 
for thirty years, whereas another will be quite 
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worn out when ten yean old. Owing to the 
Raspberry renewing itself annually, with skilful 
cultivation and good soil its duration might be 
prolonged almost indefinitely, but such a course 
is neither advisable nor profitable, as Straw¬ 
berries, Raspberries, and, indeed, all kinds of 
small fruits may be made to play an important 
part in a judicious rotation system of cropping. 
A vegetable quarter, for instance, converted 
into a fruit bed for a given number of years will, 
in due course, be available for vegetables again, 
the change being of benefit to both crops. 

The Raspberry likes a good depth of rich 
soil, but as this cannot always be secured within 
the limits of a small garden, good deep cultiva¬ 
tion and heavy surface-mulchings afford it the 
greatest possible assistance, and, in very dry 
periods, a thorough soaking of liquid-manure is 
of great advantage to the crop. We generally 
trench ground intended for a new Raspberry 
plantation in September, and plant it as soon as 
the leaves begin to drop, in rows 6 ft. apart. A 
single row of Strawberry plants is generally 
grown in the intermediate spaces daring the two 
following years after planting as the canes are 
headed down pretty close, but by the end of the 
second year the canes should be at least 7 ft. 
high, and will, if properly managed, bear a 
heavy crop the following summer. After that, 
by means of an annual heavy mulching of farm- 

C '-manure, they Bhould, even on light soil, 
heavy crops for eight or ten years, when it 
is generally advisable to have another plantation 
coming into bearing, as the filling-up of gaps 
that are sure to occur after that period is never 
satisfactory in its results. 

Few fruits are more universally appreciated, 
either for preserving or for culinary purposes, 
than Raspberries, and therefore any extra 
labour bestowed on their cultivation is amply 
repaid. Birds are their greatest enemies, and, 
when very numerous, I find the only remedy is 
to build a temporary frame-work over them, 
and cover them entirely with close-meshed fish¬ 
nets, for these little depredators not only cat 
great quantities of the fruit, but in settling on 
the side branches break them off continually, 
thus injuring the succeeding crop. J. 


thing I.have ever tried, and is besides a valu¬ 
able stimulant, especially suitable for a dry, 
porous soil, from its known affinity to moisture. 
The best time in most places for sowing spring 
Onions is as early in March as the weather will 
permit. The ground should be made firm either 
by treading or rolling, and raked level; sow in 
shallow drills 9 in. apart; cover the seeds 
thinly, and tread or roll in. Sowing in loose 
ground and covering deeply is the chief cause 
of Onions growing thicknecked ; but, sown in 
rows, the plants can be easily cleaned and the 
surface lightly stirred. In the growth of Onions 
deep stirring should be avoided, as the bulbs 
swell better and faster, resting on firm ground. 
This, of course, should not prevent a free use 
of the Dutch hoe to keep down weeds. If very 
large Onions be required, a few rowB may be 
sown at wider intervals, and be thinned out to 
5 in. or 6 in. in the rows, but for the bulk of the 
crop 9 in. between the rows and from 2 in. to 
3 in. in the rows will be ample, as when grow¬ 
ing they make room for themselves by swelling 
ont on each side of the line. 

5811.—Hollow Celery. —The frequent oc¬ 
currence of hollow Celery is one of the most 
provoking things in a kitchen garden. Years ago 
I never had a crop of Celery which was not hol¬ 
low, but for the last four years I have not had 
any hollow sticks at all. It arises from a com¬ 
bination of causes ; it is not because the seed is 
bad ; it may be a disease arising out of the con¬ 
ditions under which it is planted and attended. 
Planting in light littery new horse manure on 
dry, light soil will have this effect. Forcing, 
planting, and earthing up too early will pro¬ 
duce hollow Celery ; want of moisture or bad 
drainage will have the same effect. The best 
Celery is grown on Moss land. Any good stiff 
land will grow sound Celery, and by using a 
plentiful supply of cow manure or well-rotted 
horse manure, good sound Celery may be grown 
on any light soil. If the soil be very light, only 
cow manure should be used, and the plants 
should not be put in too early ; and, especially, 
eaily banking up should be avoided. The fore¬ 
going remarks will apply to Celery prematurely 
running to seed, which may be avoided by 
adopting the foregoing hints.—G. C. 


VEGETABLES. 


Corn Salad (Lamb’s Lettuce),—This long 
known, but now-a-days too little used plant 
forms one of the most pleasant salads obtainable 
in winter. I use it not merely as an adjunct or 
to mix with Lettuce, but to form a distinct 
salad of itself or mixed with Celery only. In this 
way I enjoy a distinct dish. The general mixture 
principle must be avoided by those who wish to 
enjoy good Balads.—R. 

Preparing ground for Onions.—The 

principal requirements for Onions are thorough 
and deep tillage in autumn, if the land be un¬ 
occupied, or as soon after as possible, accom¬ 
panied with literal manuring. Deep stirring of 
the land is beneficial in many ways, it assists 
the drainage where the land is retentive, and, 
if dry and porous, it facilitates the ascent of 
moisture in not weather; but in trenching land 
for Onions, on no account should any of the 
bad sub-soil be brought to the surface. Per¬ 
manent improvements in this way should be 
done, when some other crop will follow. In ad¬ 
dition to the manure added, during the autumn 
or winter culture I strongly recommend a rich 
surface-dressing lightly forked in, and mixed 
with the top Boil just previous to sowing the 
seeds; in fact, if short of manure, I should 
apply it all in this way, but in preparing the 
ground for Onions, the second crop has to be 
thought of, as, after the Onions are harvested; 
the land is hoed up deeply, and in September 
it is planted with Cabbages without any other 
preparation. For a surface-dressing applied in 
in the way I have indicated, any thoroughly 
decomposed manure will do. The aecayed vege¬ 
table matter that accumulates at the rub¬ 
bish heap, if well looked after, forms a 
most valuable fertiliser for any crop; in fact, 
scarcely any manure that is well decomposed 
and has any fertilising power at all can fail 
to improve the soil for the growth of Onions. 
If there be any reason to dread the attacks of 
the Onion maggot, sprinkle £ lb. of salt per 
square yard all over the surface; soot is also 
beneficial, but salt is more effectual than any- 


5816. — Winter Cucumbers. — A flue 
would not of itself give sufficient beat to 
grow Cucumbers in winter. It would supply 
sufficient bottom heat for the plants, but for a 
house 8 ft. or more in width at least two pairs 
(flow and return) of 3-in. or 4-in. pipes would 
be required, one in fiont aud one at back, to 
keep up a sufficient heat in the air, or top heat 
as it is termed. A bottom heat of 75° or more, 
and top heat of 65° to 70° must be steadily 
maintained to ensure success.—B. C. R. 


ROSES. 


PROPAGATION AND CULTURE OF 
ROSES. 

Seedling Brier stocks.— To lovers of 
Roses who delight in working or propagating 
their own plants, the present season will be a 
busy one ; for not only is it the right time to 
start in earnest with such matters, but there 
are stocks to be thought of on which to bud 
next summer, besides Manetti cuttings to be 
made aud put in for the same purpose, and also 
for grafting during the following winter. For 
standards, nothing yet supersedes the Brier. 
The finest and most vigorous plants I ever 
saw were some growing on Briers that had been 
raised from seed, instead of being grubbed out 
of the hedges in the ordinary way. The wonder 
is, considering how the country has been ran¬ 
sacked for stocks and how scarce they had be¬ 
come, that no one thought of, or at least put in 
practice, the natural mode of raising them from 
seed, till Mr. Prince, of Oxford, did so, and sur- 

f irisedRosarians with his fine blooms. That seed¬ 
ing stocks are far superior to wildlings there 
cannot be a doubt, as the former, being raised 
in good soil, never receives a check, and becomes 
more fibrous-rooted ; whereas, the latter have 
to struggle on under difficulties, and get nearly 
choked by the coarser vegetation around them. 
When the hipB are ripe, they should be gathered 
and sown in rows in sandy soil, in any open, 
sunny spot that may be available for the pur¬ 
pose ; for the first season, all the attention which 


they will require iskeepingthem free from weeds, 
and seeing that mice or birds do not molest 
them, which just as they are germinating they 
are apt to do. There iB a great difference even 
amongst common Briers as regards sorts and 
their suitability for Rose Btocks ; and in gather¬ 
ing the hips this should be borne in mind, and 
only the best chosen, the distinguishing charac¬ 
teristics of which are their clear, straight 
growth, and smooth, grey-looking bark, almost, 
or entirely, free from spines about the lower 
portions of the stems. Such as these are always 
tree, vigorous, and healthy, and well adapted 
to produce flowers of great size and substance, 
suen as exhibitors delight in, as it is only these 
that have any chance now at shows, so strong 
has the competition become both among ama¬ 
teurs and growers for sale. As regards seedling 
Briers, the point is to entice them to make 
straight, upright rods as fast as possible ; and 
the best way of doing this is to mulch with 
manure along each side of the row, and by re¬ 
moving the side-shoots, to prevent them making 
any lateral growth till they get up to the 
height required for budding. 

Stocks from cuttings.— Being short of 
stocks last year it occurred to me to try cuttings, 
whioh I did, and found them to succeed beyond 
my expectations ; I would therefore ad vise others 
who may experience the same difficulty in getting 
stocks to do the same, as if put in in autumn, 
they will be ready to work next July, and will 
make very fine dwarfs or quarter-standards, ac¬ 
cording to the height at which they may be bud¬ 
ded. Firm, ripe wood is necessary for forming 
the cuttings, which should be made 6 in. or 9 in. 
long, and be put quite into the ground, bo as only 
just to leave the tip out, aB then they do not 
shrivel and are sure to Btrike root. Manetti 
cuttings Bhould be made in the same way, and 
be treated in like manner; but there is one 
thing to be observed with regard to both of 
them, and that is to cut out all buds except the 
one at the top, for, if left, they are a lot of 
troublo after, as they form others round their 
base that are not readily got rid of. By selecting 
ripe wood and putting in Manetti in the way 
just indicated, scarcely one in a hundred will 
fail; but if not well earthed up, a large percent¬ 
age will do so, as the air and weather act in 
such a manner as to dry up all the sap out of 
them if exposed to their influence. 

Hedge Brier stocks.— In the case of 
Briers that have to be collected from woods ard 
hedgerows, no time should be lost in getting the 
quantity required after the leaves have fallen, 
as much of the success of next summer’s bud¬ 
ding depends on whether the stocks are 
thoroughly established ;* and, unless planted 
early, they cannot be had in that very desirable 
state. If expected to do really well, the ground 
where they are to be grown should at least be 
double dug, and if trenched, all the better, as 
then they will have plenty of root-room, and be 
able to ramify freely, which will render them 
comparatively independent of rain or artificial 
assistance during the summer. To afford room 
for budding, the row* should be 3 ft. apart, and 
the Briers 1 ft. asunder in the rows, a space 
which admits of any one passing between, and 
enables them to carry on tho work in a conve¬ 
nient and comfortable manner. A thick mulching 
of manure spread over the ground will keep frost 
| cut, and enrich it, besides acting most benefi¬ 
cially in encouraging root formation by the way 
in which it intercepts evaporation, and main¬ 
tains a uniform degree of heat in the soil. 

Transplanting Roses —Not only is the 
autumn the most favourable for collecting stocks, 
sowing seed, grafting, putting in cuttings, &c., 
but it is also the best time for re-arranging aud 
transplanting any Rosea that may require it, or 
to get fresh ones from a distance ; besid s which, 
heavy top-dressings of manure among beds 
should not be forgotten, nor ample protection 
for Tea-scented kinds before sharp w'eather sets 
in. For Perpetuals, as a winter dressing, there is 
nothing to equal good farm-yard manure that has 
been laid up and rotted ; and the same may be 
said as regards Teas, but with these latter, some 
littery material, such as dry Fern or half rotten 
leaves, should be placed round their collars in 
addition, as that is the vital part with them, and 
where they always suffer most; but with Per¬ 
petuals, a simple mulching will carry them 
safely through any winter, however severe it 
may be. Having a very light shallow soil to deal 
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with, and which is consequently nnsnited to the 
growth of Roses, I trenched in some bine clay 
rather freely before planting, and the result has 
been of such a satisfactory natnre that I can most 
strongly recommend its use to anyone similarly 
circumstanced. On lifting some to re-arrange 
them, I found they had sought out these nodules 
of clay, and had rooted around and through them 
in such a manner that they had the appearance 
of tubers, thus showing how greedily the plants 
bad fed on the moisture ana nutritive matter 
therein contained. In preparing the clay and 
working it in, the great point is to chop it up 
small, and mix it regularly with the soil 
well down below the surface, so that there is 
little, if any, in the top 6 in. or so, as then it 
does not get turned out in forking or cleaning 
the beds. Used in this way, it is surprising the 
quantity of water it will absorb during the 
summer, and from the slow manner it parts with 
the same, when buried away from the air, it 
affords a rich larder for the roots to which they 
soon direct their course, and avail themselves of 
its contents. The best manure for Roses in soils 
that are not naturally stiff, or such as have to be 
dealt with in the above manner, is that of a cow 
or pig, on account of being of a cooler nature 
than horse manure, the litter of which suits well 
as a mulching or for ground that is close and 
retentive. 

Boses from layers and cuttings.— 
In cases where they are desired on their own 
roots, the most certain way of getting plants is 
by means of layers, as every branch pegged down 
aud covered with soil is sure to root, provided a 
slight incision is made at one of the joints, the 
same as is done in the case of Picotees and Car¬ 
nations. So treated, they will make good plants 
within a year, and be fit for removal any time 
daring the following autumn. Cuttings, too, if 
put in before sharp frost comes to injure the 
wood, will root freely ; although, when propa¬ 
gated in this way it ought to be done in August 
or September, when the growth is in a semi- 
ripe state, as they callus before the autumnal 
rains and cold weather set in, from the effects 
of which they are then safe. Being late with this 
work one winter, and requiring a quantity of 
lants the following spring for a special purpose, 

made a lot of cuttings that had about three 
buds each, and buried the whole of them thickly 
in moist sand in pans and boxes, which I set in 
a Mushroom-house, where, after remaining a 
couple of months, I think, without a single 
exception, the whole of them had callused at the 
cut part both top and bottom, and if allowed to 
remain where they were, would undoubtedly 
have rooted at both ends, as they do when 
only a single eye is put in. When there are no 
stocks at hand, and it is desired to make the 
most of the wood of any scarce or new kind, 
this way of propagating is the best that can be 
adopted, as if out up in 1^ in. pieces, with a bud 
in the centre, eaoh will form a plant. J. S. 


MY TOWN .GARDEN. 

(Continued from p. 374 .) 

In addition to the hardy border plants already 
mentioned, I propose now to describe a few that 
would make a very ornamental round bed. The 
idea was borrowed by me a few years ago from 
a very useful work entitled “Hardy Flowers.” 
At page 12 of that work the author says :— 
“ First, then, for a noble circular bed in an iso¬ 
lated place, say on some little glade of Grass 
where there is a recess in the shrubbery, and 
where you perhaps never thought of putting 
anything. Have the bed thoroughly wall pre¬ 
pared in the first instance, say 8 ft, 10 ft., or 
12 ft. wide, according to the size of your place, 
or the nook in which you plant. What I mean 
by well prepared is, that the soil should be rich, 
free, well drained, and 3 ft. deep if possible, 
Place a good plant of the very tall and late- 
flowering Tritoma grandis in the middle, and 
then around it a circle of the excellent and 
somewhat smaller T. glaucescens. Follow that 
with a ring of the beautiful white Anemone 
Honorine Jobert and the showy Rudbeckia 
Newmanni; mixed plant for plant; and outside 
of that again place a circle of the fine herbs- 
oeous Sedum spectabile (sold and known as S. 
Fabaria). This Sedum will form a grand edge 
to the bed, and flowers, like its companions, 
finely in the autumn. The above would form a 
grand autumnal bed, and a noble object from 


any point of view, its aspect all through the 
spring and early summer being fresh, healthy, 
and in every way unobjectionable. 

Tritomas mentioned above are valuable 
plants for various purposes. T. grandis is the 
finest variety, producing very strong flower-stems, 
which sometimes attain a height of 7 ft., and 
which are densely clothed f jr about two-thirds 
of their length with bright orange and red tubu¬ 
lar-shaped flowers. The flowering season com¬ 
mences in September, and in mild winters 
continues until January. Its style of growth v and 
georgeous colouring are grand and unique. They 
require heavy drenchings of water daring summer 
and autumn, and prefer light, rich, sandy loam, 
or peat and loam, well drained. T. glaucescens, 
sola as T. Uvaria glaucescens, is also a fine 
variety, in all respects similar to the preceding, 
exoept that it produces shorter flower-stems, 
and nowers in August, September, and October. 
The scape, when luxuriant, attains a height of 
4 ft. or more. The colour of the leaves is glau¬ 
cous, and the edges and keel are rough from 
short bristles. 

Anemone Honorine Jobert, sold by 
some as A. japonica alba, and also as A. viti* 
folia, is a distinct and beautiful variety; its 
flowers, which measure 2£ in. in diameter, are 
pure white with golden centres, and they are 
borne in great prolusion from August to Decem¬ 
ber. The height of the plant is from 2 ft. to 
2£ ft. ; in habit it is neat and eompact. I have 
had it in full flower at Christmas, and recommend 
it to be cultivated in quantity where large sup- 
lies of cut flowers are required late in autumn 
and early in winter. It is, indeed, one of the 
grandest ornaments which a garden can possess. 

Rudbeokia Newmanni is a very desir¬ 
able plant. Its flowers are rich orange-yellow, 
with conspicuous, velvety, maroon centres ; the 
flowers, individually, are from 3 in. to 4 in. in 
diameter, and are borne in dense masses, in great 

S rofusion, from early in August till late in 
October. The height of the plant is from 2 ft. to 
2£ ft., and its habit is neat and compact. It is 
easily cultivated, flourishing in any ordinary 
garden soil, but succeeding best in that which is 
moderately rich, light, and well drained. 

Showy Stonecrop. —Sedum spectabile, 
sold also as S. Fabaria, is an erect-growing 
plant, with stout stems, from 1 ft. to 18 in. 
high, furnished with broad oval leaves, glaucous 
and toothed, and standing horizontally on the 
stems. The flowers, which are rosy purple, are 
produced in dense, broad corymbs in September 
and October. This is the handsomest of the tall- 
growing species, and is worthy of a place in the 
choicest collection of hardy plants, being very 
distinct and beautiful. In the flower garden it 
may be usefully employed in many ways, either 
for breaking the uniformity of large flat surfaces, 
or for centres to small beds ; and where the 
style is formal and severe its rigid aspect will 
be found to harmonise well with the surround¬ 
ings. For this purpose the plant is best divided 
annually into single crowns early in spring. In¬ 
deed, all the plants mentioned as forming the 
round bed just alluded to increase so rapidly, 
that if all were taken up in two or three years, 
and divided into crowns, there would be enough 
to stock many such beds, or for general pur¬ 
poses. Sedum spectabile alone will increase in 
three yeais from a single crown to between 200 
and 300 crowns. The plants, too, before they be¬ 
gin to bloom have all a refreshing green appear¬ 
ance, the leaves of the Sedum being large, 
fleshy, smooth, and very glaucescent or greyish- 
green. 

As an outside edging to the round bed in 
question, I have sometimes used, with good 
effect, the popular little Pyre thrum known as 
Golden Feather. A pennyworth of seeds sown 
in a shallow drill, formed round the outside of 
the Sedums with the point of a stick, would be 
sufficient for several beds. As the plants come 
up they could be thinned out to 2 in. or 3 in. 
apart, and the spare ones used for other pur¬ 
poses. _L. E. X. 

FLOWERS OF THE WEEK. 
Pyrethrums.— Really good blooms of these 
have been sent us. In autumn these are usually 
small and poor, but the rains have this year 
no doubt added to the strength of the plants, 
and a good crop of fine flowers for cutting is the 
result. The present would be a good time to 
plant for next year's flowering. 


Helenium autumnale.—We have spoken 
of this before, but it still comes to us so good 
that it cannot be left unnoticed. Its large trusses 
of golden flowers are very attractive, fresh, and 
beautiful, and it grows in any good soil. 

Mr. Griffiths sends us from Leicester sprays 
of Cobcea soandens and Eccremocarpus scaber in 
good condition. These two climbers, Mr. Griffiths 
remarks, “are growing and blooming most luxu¬ 
riantly over an outhouse facing south-south¬ 
west in the open air, and doing better than some 
of a friend’s growing in a greenhouse. I should 
have had a grand show of the Cobsea but for the 
sparrows, who seem particularly fond of the 
bloom-buds on the Eccremocarpus. There is a 
number of seed-pods. I have some quite ripe. 
The C'obaea was raised from a penny packet of 
seed.” It is not unusual to find these climbers 
doing fairly well on the sunny-side of a house 
or fence, but it is not often we get them in such 
good form as those we are now alluding to. For 
growing round windows and similar positions 
both climbers are well worth growing, and they 
will succeed in any light rich soil. We saw a 
plant of the Eccremocarpus during the summer 
which completely covered a window near town, 
and was literally loaded with its bright orange, 
tube-shaped flowers. 

Dahlias.—Mr. Robert Beedell sends ui 
from his 'nursery at Wallington a hamper of 
fresh blooms of Pompon e and show Dahlias. The 
show kinds were rather small, but very pretty, 
whilst the Pompones, of which there was quite a 
collection, were exceedingly neat and varied in 
colour. Excellent for cutting. 

Snapdragons (Antirrhinums). — From 
Alexandria, N.B., a collection of Carnation- 
striped Antirrhinums. They are very pretty 
when closely inspected, but at a distance they 
are not distinct enough ; we much prefer the 
dark maroon, bright crimson, white, and other 
self-coloured kinds, of which there are now some 
very fine ones in cultivation in the best nur¬ 
series. 

Ox-eyed Daisy (Chrysanthemum la- 
custre).—The large white golden centred blooms 
of this are useful just now, aud may be gathered 
in plenty from strong plants, the proper place 
for which is among shrubs. 

The double Geum (G. ooooineum flore- 
pleno) now yields a second crop of double scar¬ 
let blossoms, which are much better for catting 
than double Geraniums, as they are not so 
lumpy, and do not fall to pieces so readily. 


Protection of bulbs in winter.—The 
beds containing Crocuses, Snowdrops, Dog's- 
tooth Violets, and Bulbocodiums, Ac., in some 
of the hardy plant nurseries, are covered up in 
winter with a tew inches in thickness of horse- 
droppings free from litter. This has the effect of 
enriching the beds, protecting the bulbs from 
severe frosts, and in spring when the plants are 
in bloom it prevents tne flowers from becoming 
splashed with soil during heavy rains. Cocoa- 
nut fibre would answer the same purpose, but 
it would not enrich the soil like the manure. 
—S. 

Double Oolohioums.— How very fine 
are the double Colchicums, especially the striped 
kind, which produces flowers of great substanoe. 
One just gathered I find to possess fifty petals, 
and they bloom quite as freely as the single 
varieties. These and the smaller kinds of au¬ 
tumn Crocuses are far too seldom met with in 
gardens. Patches of these naked autumn flowers 
should have a surface coating of some of the 
dwarf Sedums, such as Lydium or glaucum ; 
when grown in pots, Selaginella denticulate 
would form a nice green carpet for them.—D. 

5814. — Window Fernery. — Without 
pipes or a stove, how can the Fernery or case be 
heated at all ? If the Ferns are hardy, they will 
be better without any heat; but Lygodium 
scandenB would not survive a winter, especially 
in London, without heat. We have always found 
a row or two of l§-in. or 2-in. piping—wrought 
iron gas barrel, or well made tin or galvanised 
iron tube—heated by a small flat tin boiler and 
paraffin lamp outside the case, the best arrange¬ 
ment for anything of this sort. Have nothing 
to do with gas, and have the lamp, Ac., fixed 
inside the house or under cover somewhere, or 
the wind may blow it out. A good place is in a 
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chamber under the case, if each coaid be ar¬ 
ranged. Hoya carnosa, Ficus ripens, Lophosper- 
mam scandens, and Thumbergias, would do well 
in summer in a warm shady case.—B. 0. B, 


5916.—Phlox Drummondl from cuttings.-I 
have now a splendid bed of Phlox Drummondl, and I 
want to know whether I can preserve them from cuttings 
for the next year.— Gorton Holt. [If you put in cuttings 
note they may give you a bit qf bloom in winter in a warm 
greenhouse , but Phlox Drummondi is an annual, and for 
summer flowering must be raised yearly from seed.] 

6917.—Christmas Boses in greenhousa-Will 
Christmas Roses do in a greenhouse ? or are they best in 
the open air?— Elsie. [They flower earlier in the green¬ 
house. and their blooms will be purer than in the open air, 
but they are perfectly hardy ] 

5918.— Coleuees In winter.- Can we keep Coleuses 
through the winter, having heat only to keep out frost ? 
—Elsie. [A T o.j 

6919. —Ventilating greenhouses.—How much 
atr should we admit into our greenhouse at this time of 
the year? It faces south, has five top lights, which slide 
down, and four windows; also the proper time for opening 
and closing. There is nothing choice in it.— Elsie. [Open 
the lights 1 ft. from 10 a.m. till 2 p.m. on all fine mild 
days. Water in the morning when the ventilators are 
open.] 

6920. —Cyclamen, Primulas, and Deutzlas. 
—How should these be now treated ? They have been out 
of doors all summer.— Elsie. [Place the Cyclamens and 

w w Primulas on a shelf in a light, airy greenhouse or win- 

prevents the froet acting upon the soil as it do }° near the glass. The Dcui 
_I__■» j J_ a _ 11 _J_ •__J_I ashes out of do 


ANSWERS TO QUMEXB8. 

6624.—•Killing 1 tree stumps. — With a 
2-in. auger bore two or three holes in the stump 
some 12 in. to 15 in. deep, place 2 in. or 3 in. 
of saltpetre at the bottom of the holes, fill 
nearly fall of water, and ping the holes. The 
water will dissolve the nitre and penetrate the 
stomp in all directions. In the spring it will be 
similar to touchwood, when yon can fire it; the 
fire will smoulder to the ends of the roots.— 
W. S. 

% 5682.—Merits of Ooooa-nut fibre.— As 
a manure this has little value; it has a ten¬ 
dency to make heavy soil light. It is very use¬ 
ful in spreading over beds in the early part of 
the year, as it preserves the moisture, bat this 
should be dug in in the autumn. Unless speci¬ 
ally required to protect plants, it shonld not 
be spread on the ground daring winter,‘as it 


a moment imagine that one or even two applications will 
always clear a walk of weeds. Much depends when the 
walks are dressed. If before rain, all the strength qf the 
salt or carbolic is washed away. If you persevere during 
dry weather you will doubtless obtain the desired result ] 


should do. Small seeds raised in pans under 
glass do better if a little fibre has been mixed 
witi the mould.—A. G. D. 

5-892.— Law respecting the removal 
of greenhouse. —My last answer was based 
npon actual facts with whioh I was acquainted. 
I cannot say for certain what the landlord would 
claim, but imagine he would enter an action for 
damages to the value of the house pins (in the 
case of a lean-to) the amount of damage dime 
to the building to which the greenhouse was 
fixed. He would no donbt put his claim very 
high, as he would expect to have it reduced by 
the judge or a jury. Lawyers’ costs shonld also 
be borne in mind.—A. G. D. 

6821.-Ornamental shrubs for screens. 
—Of the commoner evergreen shrubs the fol¬ 
lowing selection and arrangement for three 
lines will be suitable: In back line plant the 
tallest growing shrnbs, such as Laurel, Laurns- 
tinns, Arbutus, and Bay, all of which will make 
a capital screen. The second line may consist 
of Ancuba, Box, and Lilac, and if the soil is 
peaty some of the finer standard Rhododendrons, 
and the front line of Berberis Darwini, Hydran¬ 
gea hortensis, or any other low-growing plants 
or shrubs which may be selected.— A. D. W., 
Penrhyn Castle. 

5813. — Pruning shrubs. — Prune only 
dead wood from the Rhododendrons now; 
early in spring cat about a foot off the tops, 
and otherwise prnne into shape. The Cnpressus 
Lawsoniana may be treated similar to the Rho¬ 
dodendrons by pruning off any dead branches 
and replacing the leader, which has been des¬ 
troyed by a side branch.—A. D. W., Penrhyn 
Castle . 

6823.— Fungus on lawns. -Remove the toil to 
18 in. in depth at and around where the fungus appears. 
Refill the hole with fresh earth and turf over.—A. D. W. 

6829,-Plants under trees.—Try St John’s Wort 
(Hypericum calycinum) or the Periwinkles (Vinca major 
and minor). Any of these grow well under trees and soon 
form a dense carpet of the brightest green.—A. D. W., 
Penrhyn Castle. 

6835.—Size of tennis lawn.—The dimensions of a 
full-sized tennis lawn are 80 ft by 40 ft. A yard in width 
around this will be sufficient if more cannot be obtained. 
—A. D. W .—Penrhyn Castle. 

6842.— Making a tennis lawn. -Level a piece of the 
meadow, say 100 ft. by 60 ft., and lay with turf ifrequired 
for playing immediately. Otherwise sow down with fine 
grass seed, and when this has grown a few inches cut 
with the scythe several times to produce a close bottom. 
—A. D. W., Penrhyn Castle. 


6891.— Radiating stove In greenhouse —Do 
not on any account pat inch a stove in your greenhouse. 
I had suen a one as yon describe, and I found by woefnl 
experience it did more harm than the frost.— H. H. 

6883.—Rose cuttings.—"W. H. J.” should lift his 
cuttings at once with a good ball of earth attached to 
their roots, and pot them in 8-in. or 10-in. pots. Plunge 
in ashes and protect from frost.—A. G. D. 


6915.— Weeds on walks.—I have tried carbolic 
acid, as recommended in Gardening, September 10, and 
it has not the slightest effect on the weeds. I first got the 
powder and mixed this with water, but this failing I got 
some quantity of the liquid, making sure that this must 
be the right thing, but am again disappointed. My walks 
being of some extent, I should be glad to know if there 
bs any means of killing the weeds. The Grass has even 
come through fresh gravel.— ’N. P. [ Carbolic acid will 
kill weeds on walks, and so will salt,but you must not for 


_ The Deutzias may be plunged in 

ashes out of doors, or be placed in a cold frame for 
another month or more, when they may be introduced 
to a warm greenhouse to bring them in'o flower.] 

5921.— Sweet Peas for Christmas.— When shonld 
Sweet Peas be sown to flower at Christmas?— Winkle. 
[In Jttly or August. ] 

6922. — Gooseberries and Rhuburb under 
trees.— J. //.—Yes, they will grow under Apple trees 
if not too much shaded. Well dig and manure the ground, 
and plant at once. 

5923. — Diseased Grapes.— S. A—The berries have 
got the rust. We cannot say what Is the matter with 
the stalk. Send us a piece of wood with a bunch of fruit 
attached. 

5924. —Polemonlum variegatum- A. A.—It is 
propagated from offsets in autumn or spiing. 

5925. —Monkey Puzzle (Araucaria) —Carefully cut 
off the dead branuUes at the bottom, ana remove a few 
inches of the top-soil, if yon can do bo without injury to 
the roots, which replace with a similar amount of 
chopped turf. Yon may tnrf it over, or leave it as a bed 
for flowers, as yon please. 

5926. —Housing Azaleas.— W. F. —House at once. 
They ought to have been housed several weeks ago. 
Azaleas often lose some of their leaves at this time of 
year, and especially when left out-of-doors too long. 
Well syringe them with weak Tobacco water before 
housing them, with a view to kill any thrips that may 
be on them. 

5927. — Strawberry for outdoor planting.— 
IF. A’.—President or Sir Joseph Paxton will Bolt you 
They aucceed the early sorts, inch as Keen’s Seedling. 

6928. -Strawberries for cool greenhouse-- -IF. P. 

-They t hould have been potted a month or six weeks ago, 

but as they are only to be grown in a cool honse, if you 
have some stocky plants with good crowns they may be 
lifted and potted now and plunged in ashes, where 
they oan be protected from heavy rains and frosts till 
March, when they may be introduced to the greenhouse. 

6929. — Worms In lawns.—//. R. S.— Water the 
lawn with Jime water, a handful of fresh lime to a gallon of 
water. Do a yard or two at a time, and pick np the worms 
as they rise to the surface. When all is done, roll the lawn 
thoroughly. 

5930.— Large Potatoes.— A. R. C .—We should like 
to see and try some of the Potatoes before saying any¬ 
thing in their favour. 

6931.— Clematises and Honeysuckles.— IF. s. 
A.—These will grow well together, provided they be 
given a good start, but it is of no use to simply stick 
them in London clay. You must take out the clay 18 in. 
deep, and put some rabble in the bottom, then fill up 
with chopped turf and rotten manure. Falling these, get 
a few barrow loads of good garden soil, and mix a little 
road sand with it. The tops must have light and air. 

5932.-Removlng Rhododendron blooms. --G. F. 
—It is good practice to remove the blooms of Rhododen¬ 
drons as soon os they have withered. 


to do Is to avoida draught of cold air through the house. 
Front air should only be given during very hot weather. 

R. M. —We should think so if the boiler is any good 
at all, and you do not want it to heat a great extent of 
piping. We have no experience of it. 

Old Subscriber.— The laterals only; not the wood on 
which the bunches were produced (although this may be 
shortened back with advantage), as this must remain 
till the leaves have fallen and the wood is well ripened. 

J. Qaskill. —It is inconvenient to disease such matters 
In our columns. 


A. J. —The Thames Bank Iron Company, 
Ground Street, London, S.E. 


Upper 


A. IF.—By means of a small boiler and hot-water 
pipes. See our advertisement columns. 

A. A.—Kindly explain more folly what is meant. 

A . A.—You can get the plants you enquire for at any 
hardy plant nursery. 

O. J .—Mr. Parker, Exotic Nursery, Tooting. 

Londoner .—HU the space between the boards with ccal 
ashes. 

NAMING FRUIT.—Readers who desire our help In 
naming Apples or Pears will kindly bear in mind that 
several specimens in different stages of colour and size 
of the same kind greatly assist in its determination. 
Local varieties should be named by local growers, and 
are often only known to them. We can only undertake 
to name four varieties at a time, and thene only when 
the above condition is observed. 

Names of Plants.—A P. IF.-Hiblscus syriacus. 

- F. L. B— Saponaria officinalis.- H. T. B.—l 8ida 

malvGcflora; 2, Rudheckia Neumann!; 3, Hleracium 
aurantiacnm ; 4, Achillea serratifolla; 6, Veronica 

grandis.- Ferndale. — Funkia Sieboldi.- Walter 

Perrins. — We cannot name Lettuce leaves. - S. A. P 

— Salisburift sdiantifolia.- II. II. II.— 2 , Gnidiil 

ericoides — T. W. P .—Tropeeolnm tuberosum.- Con¬ 

stant Reader.— Species of, 1, Hleracium; 2, Ditto ; 3, 

Liliago minima ; 4,, Lapsana communis. - A P 

(Windsor). — Species of Polypodium. - M. A — 

Apparently Geum nivale. 

Names of Fruit—A. A—Marie Louire_ A 

Clementson.—Grapes : A White Frontignan; B, Calabrb n 
Raisin ; C. Black Hamburgh. Pears cannot be nara< d 
till ripe. Kindly send two or three of each kind. No 7 

is Althorpe Craisare.- E. M. IF.—l, Marie Louise • 

2, Quarrenden ; 8, Scarlet Peannain probably, but not 

certain from one specimen; 4, Glout Morceau.- East 

Sheen.— Nonpareil. Both alike.-A. P. W. — New 

Hawthornden.- C. H. II. — 1, Holland Pippin; 9. 

Keswick Codlin; 4, Scarlet Nonpareil; 7. Ecklinvilie 
Seedling; 10 and 11, Blenheim Orange; 13, Louise Bonne 
Of Jersey ; 18, Marie Louise (very small) Others should 
be sent when ripe. We cannot name fruits with certainty 
unless two or three of a kind are sent, and only 6 kinds 
at a time. 


5983—Cutting: back Nut trees —G. F.—This may 
bo clone at any time during the winter when the weather 
is not too severe. The height to have the trees depends 
upon the position they are in; they may be kept as 
dwarf as you please 


5934.— Pomona.— Try and dispose of the Apples at 
your nearest market. They are so plentiful this year that 
we fear if you send them to the London markets, the rail¬ 
way dues and salesman’s commission will leave you 
very little, if any profit. 

5985 .—Priory Grove.—We believe the apparatus yon 
speak of is a good one as far as its arrangement is 
concerned, but we cannot speak of its h»*Un g power; 
your only way is to have one on trial. 

6936.— M. A.—Put a coat of rotten manure round your 
tree and give it a good soaking with water. It evidently 
suffered from drought. 

W. P. M. II. —We believe there is no stove heated by 
mineral oils which is not Injurious to plantB, unless it be 
provided with a chimney. We have no actual experience 
of the stove you name, and cannot therefore recommend 

G.R. —You cannot have too many ventilators, as yon 
need not open them except when necessary. All you have 


QUERIES. 

Bales tor OomBponamta.-AU tommmAct- 
lions for insertion should be clearly and concisely written 
on one side of the paper only and addressed to the Editor 
Letters relating to business to the Publisher. The name 
and address of the sender ie required, in addition to 
any nom de plume to be used in the paper. Answers to 
Queries should always bear the number and title of the 
qvery answered. In consequence of the large cir¬ 
culation qf Gardening Illustrated, it is necessary 
to go to Press a long time before its publication There¬ 
fore, readers will see the impossibility qf inserting their 
questions the week they are received , and they would 

S e Ult eoed! > “week ten ^ ng ***** ** * arly M in 
NAMING PLANTS .—Pour plants, Bruits, or flowers only 
oan be named at one time, and Ms only when good 
specimens arc sent. 

, 6937 Straw berriee not fruiting:—I have 
planted the Hautboys Strawberry for three or four years 
and have moved the plants ; tbey flower well, but they 
will not fruit. I should be glad to know what Is to be 
done. —D. A. L. 

—Treatment of Auriculas— What is the 
best mode of treating show Auriculas ? I have just got a 
good prize collection, and want to keep them up to the 
mark. I have them in a cold frame, and give them as 
much air as possible. Should I rive them any liquid or 
other manure ? They are in 4 in- pots. Should they be 
repotted now? and if not, when? Will the cold frame be 
sufficient for them through the winter? or shall I brina 
them Into the greenhouse ? Also, what is the best soil? 
Should I want them to bloom about the middle of Mav 
I presume I must gently force them—R. N. G. 

6939—Troproolum Fireball—I have two plants 
of Tropoolnm Firebill, this year’s cuttings, now in 
flower. How shall I treat them after flowering? They are 
now in a window without artificial heat— Fireball 

6940.~ Funkl . aa - — W £ at tr eatment do these require, 
both indoors and out ?—R. H.» H 

6941—Cape Gooseberry—How is this raised from 
seed and afterwards treated ?—R. H. rom 

6945. —Thunbergias from seed-—What condi- 
Sufl7?-R e H ary to grow seedling .Thunbergias sue 

6943—Tulips—I have Borne single and double Tulips 
would some reader give me instructions how to proceed 
with them ?—A. Twisthand. 

kJih 44 H yReinths. Naving bought some Hyacinth 
kindly give me instructions to 
grow them ? Will they grow out-of-doors ?—A. T. 

6946. —Peaches from seed—Will some one In- 
form me the way to plant Peach stonos. and how to treat 
them afterwards? i have got a tree which produces ex- 
ceUent fruit in the open, and I am anxious to propagate 
it from seed.—3. 
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6946. — Hares, rabbits, and Rosea.—WIU hare* 
and rabbits injure Roses? If so, what can I put in 
the Rose stems to deter them from eating the bark ? 
—G. F. 

6947. —Storing Begonias.-I should like instructions 
for the safe keeping of Tuberous Begonias during the 
winter in the absence of conservatory. The plants are 
at present bedded out. Should they be potted ? or would 
it do to store the tubers in sand? Should they be cut 
down, or the foliage left to die? Should they be kept 
quite dry during winter?—C. S. 

6948. —Double White Rocket.—Can any reader in- 
form me where the Double White Rocket can be had ?— 
ALEXANDER. 

5949 . - Hedge for shelter.— Will any reader in¬ 
form me what the^ would recommend as the cheapest 
and best shrub suitable for a hedge 3 ft. or 4 ft. high for 
ornament and shelter, and which would have the desir¬ 
able qualities of close and quick growth? Spruce Fir and 
Berberis dulclB has been named tome, but I am doubtful 
if it would do to crop the Spruce Firs narrow enough to 
form the hedge, and I would like to be advised further. 
—SCOTU3. 

5950 . -Campanula pyramidalis -I sowed in 
July 1878, some Campanula pyramidalis and Its var. 
alba, and though the seedling* of both grew strong and 
healthy plants, both in pots and in the open border, 
they bloomed only last summer. Is it usually the case ? 
How are the plants to be treated after blooming? 
Should the flower-stems be cut down ?- JARNIAN. 

6951—Tritonia crocata.—Will this flower in winter 
in a sitting-room if now taken up and potted? The 
leaves are about 6 in. high.— Junia. 

5952 .—Cement rockwork.—Will Ferns grow and 
the spores germinate upon artificial rockwork made of 
coke, coated with Portland cement, and fixed in a con¬ 
servatory ?—E. G., Hull. 

6953 .—Glass for greenhouse roof.— Will any 
reader favour me with the result of his experience as to 
using rough rolled plate glass for greenhouse roof in 
place of the ordinary sheet glass? Is the softened light 
to be obtained from the rough glass an advantage 
where all classes of greenhouse plants have to he 


_ ___ s grown 

in the same house?— E. G., Hull. 

5954.— Climbers to bloom in June.—What 
climbers can I plant to blossom from June onwards? I 
have several bare poles in my garden and have hitherto 
tried Nasturtiums, but they do not flower until August. 
—SUBSCRIBER. 

6955 . — Hare's-foot Fern.— What should be done 
with a Davallia (in a small pot) of which the rechis has 
grown 4 in. or 5 in. over the side? Should it be shifted, 
and when?—J unia. 

6956 . — Preserving Filberts —I have some Filberts; 
will some reader tell me how to preserve them ?—G. P. 

6957 . —Lime and salt as manure.— Does the 
mixing of a certain proportion of salt or brine liquor 
with lime tend to make it a more valuable manure ? If 
bo what quantity should be used? and what effects are 
produced?—C. Brown. 

6960 .—Renovating a garden.—I have a garden 
which is a very large walled one, and has been much neg¬ 
lected ; the wall trees have never been pruned or properly 
nailed the consequence of which Ib that the trees are 
all manner of shapes and very much broken at the tops; 
the walls are about 20 ft. high, and the trees, being very 
old ones, have at some time been nailed to the very top. 
What is my best way to renovate them ? The kitchen 
garden has had literally no manure for yeav. I cannot 
procure any stable or cow manure this year, but I shall 
have some from my own horses and cows another year. 
What had I better use as a substitute in the meantime ? 
—W. W. B. 

5961 .— Rosea in greenhouse —I have a lean-to 
greenhouse 10 ft. by 6 ft. Can anyone give me some plain 
directions for growing Roses in this house? What heat 
should I require ? and what kinds would it be best to 
grow ?— Londoner. 

6962 —Rose La France.—What soil does this Rose 
require? I have had a dwarf for two years; it makes 
little or no growth and is in a weakly condition. It has 
flowered, but the flowers were small and fell to pieces 
when they were opened as though they were rotten. 
Last autumn I well manured the garden, and this season 
I used a mulch of fibre refuse. My garden is in Holloway 
and the soil clayey, about 1 ft. of good mould on the 
top. The buds on my Gloire de Dijon went just the same. 
Is there a remedy ?~W. G. R. 

6963. -Gooseberries and Currants.—Which is 
the proper and best way to prune Gooseberry trees, 
Black and Red Currants ? and how many years do they 
generally bear profitably?—J. E. 

6964 — Maiden-bair Ferns.—I have some Maiden¬ 
hair Ferns in a frame, but they do not seem to grow 
much; the mould gets poor and looks like a lot of little 
black seeds. What is the reason ?-G. H. M. 

6965 —Flowers for winter.— I shall be glad to 
know what seeds besides Mignonette can be sown now 
In a greenhouse for winter flowering. I should also like 
to know the names of some plants for house decoration 
during the winter (flowering ones preferred).—L. J. 

6963.—Jaaminum revolutum — I have a fine old 
yellow Jasmine which was much injured by last winter's 
frost owing partly to its habit of making late growth; 
I cut out the dead wood in March, and it has since grown 
luxuriantly? When shonld I prune it?—J unia. 

6967 .— Clematis montana.— When and how far 
should this be cut down? It is bare for about 8 ft. of its 
growth.—J unia. 

6963 .— Scale on Roses.—I have a Marshal Niel 
Rose in cool greenhouse which flowered well last 
summer, the branches are now covered with a thick 
crust of scale. Is there any cure, or must the Rose be cut 
back ?—8. M. M. 

5969 —Walnut tree not bearing —I have a Wal¬ 
nut tree which has grown freely and has been thrashed 
several autumns to promote young shoots and to endea¬ 
vour to induce a growth of fruit, but year after year, 
though more than 30 years old and vigorous in growth, 
we get no Walnuts. I shall be obliged if anyone will In¬ 
form me what to do to procure fruit.—A. H. J. 


6971.—Lucerne.—I sowed in September, 1879, a 
small field of Lucerne ; it failed to 6ome extent, and I 
repeated the sowing where it was scanty (most of it is 
growing well). There arc still thin spots, and I am in¬ 
formed that it would he better to let it alone now as the 
existing roots will spread. Is that advice correct? I shall 
feel obliged by being enlightened on the point.—E. R. P. 

5970.— Heating a fernery.— I shall bo glad to know 
the most convenient and economical method of heating 
a small fernery 6 ft. by 6 ft., opening on one side into a 
room without a fireplace.—G amma. 

5972 — Pruning a Sweet Brier hedge.—I have 
an old Sweet Brier hedge which has grown thin at the 
bottom and weedy. Would it be beat to cut it down to 
the ground, and when ?—T. H. B. H. 

6973 — Pelargoniums for greenhouse culture. 

Will someone give me the names of about 20 choico 
Geraniums for greenhouse culture, with colours, Ac.?— 

M. B. 

5974-. Keeping bedding plants.— What shall 1 
do with my stock of Geraniums, Fuchsias, <frc., before 
winter sets in? Shall I cut them back and keep them 
dry, as I do not want them to flower in the winter?— 
\ M. B. 

5975.— Plum tree sickly.— I have a standard Plum 
tree looking very sickly, and bears little fruit, and 
makes little wood. I noticed in summer all the leaves 
were pierced with tiny holes. What treatment does it 
require ?—R. W. D. 

5970.—Heat for plante.—I have a glass structure 
about 12 ft. by 6 ft. It has the garden wall on one side 
and another wall about halfway on the other side. I am 
desirous of having winter flowering plants, including 
Cyclamens, Primulas, Christmas Roses, Pelargoniums, 
Ralvias, «fcc. What amount of heat will It require ? How 
low may the temperature be permitted to fall ? also what 
would be suitable for the purpose ?—E. J. M. 

5977 . —pears and Apples on the same stock.— 
Last spring I grafted a tree with Apple and Pear scions, 
not knowing what kind of stock it was. I have learnt 
since it is an Apple tree. All the scions nave grown 
vigorously. May I expect in dne time to reap both kinds 
of fruit?—R. W. D. 

6978.—Onion maggot.—Is it probable that using 
strong liquid manure (cows’) can be the canse of the 
maggot in Onions to a great extent?—A Suffbber. 
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journal, of til* unit Wool.a. Botanic OorJent, 

“In probe of it. merit I think I could »y anythin*. howrTcr Krone, If I bt» Urv 
to aay U riiVtly.*— ttoaear M.usora, London. 
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Minorca®.—I have a splendid Minorca oockerel 
with very large oomb, which lately has commenced 
to fall on one side. Is there any remedy P I hear of 
an appliance sold to place on the comb to keep it 
straight ? Is such the case, and where are they 
procurable ?— Ajax. [We have heard of such ap¬ 
pliances, but not of late ) ears, and have reason to 
believe that such have died out on account of.their 
worthlessness. There is really no remedy, but if the 
cockerel is an exceptionally good one in other points 
we should keep him for stock purposes as the faults 
will not in most cases affect the progeny, although 
all Minorca cocks even of the best strains are liable 
to this defect. Confined runs have nothing to do 
with the matter as long as the birds are healthy.] 

Pip in chickens —The cure for the pip in 
chickens is as follows: Take the chick in hand, open 
its month, turn up its tongue, and with the naif of 
the finger gently and carefully scratch off the scale, 
commencing at that part which is farthest from tip 
of the tongue. We had two latches affected with 
pip so treated, and they are now quite well and 
thriving. If the scale is allowed to remain too long 
the tongue rots, and the removal of such is of no 
avail — the chick must die. When chickens are 
hatched the little scale at the point of their bills 
should be removed at once. I have been told that if 
this is done they escape the pip. For many years I 
have acted on the above information, and hitherto 
have not been troubled with the complaint amongst 
my poultry. It may be thought an ola woman’s fad, 
but as it is so easily done it is at least worth trying 
—M.J. 

Chickens eating feathers.— Anxiety.— The 
cause of your chicken doing this or any other extra¬ 
ordinary thing is apparent to anyone. You state 
that you keep fourteen chickens on a run 12 ft. 
long. Is it possible they can thrive ? The wonder 
is they are alive at all. The run should he at least 
four times this size for that number of inhabitants. 

No remedy will be of any avail nntil cither the run I WA1 
be enlarged or the number of birds greatly de 
creased.—-A n d alusi AN. 


correspondent, 1 beg to assure him that although 
my tumblers, croppers, jacks, trumpeters, and fan- 
tails all live together, and are all free to go in and 
out of the loft as they please, tumblers are con- 
stantly turning over in the sir as they fly from the 
stable to the house. Of course, they do not fly 
round and round as they would if they were kept 
in confinement, and regularly “ flown ” at a certain 
hour each day. I may add that the fliers I have are 
the Norwich croppers.— J. Edward Yank. 
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"DIMMEL’S TOILET VINEGAR is unequalled 

Xh for its aromatic, refreshing, coaroetic, ana dlunleetlng 
qualities, and is an indispensable requisite in warm weather ©I tot 
travelling. Price Is., Is. bd., and os.—BUGBNE RIMMEL, Per¬ 
fumer by appointment to H.R H. the Princcesof Wales, W. Strut dj 
I2S, Regent Street; 24, Cornhill, London; 76, King's Road, 
Brighton. 


MUSICAL BOX DEPOTS, 56, Cheapside, and 

iYJ, w, Ludgate Hill, for the sale if NICOLES celebrated 
MUSICAL BOXES and CABINETS. Prices from £4 to £360. Snuff¬ 
boxes from 18s. to 60s. Choicest music and largest stock in London 
Catalogues of tnnea, sizes, and prices gratis on application to 
WALBft & McCTJLLOCH. as above.___ 


GARDENER’S FRIEND AND 

_BLIGHT DESTROYER -The NEW low priced Fluid Imee- 

ucide and WINTER DRESSING for FRUIT TREKS. Ac. No more 

Tumbler Pigeons tumblin^.-In reply to your | deiig httuiu 

’ ’ ' ‘ —Mr HA WEB. Wnlent Parade. Rath sample esse >xx-t free. Is. 


A BROADBR1DGE S Terra-cotta Petroleum 

Stove nearly n.w. with chimney holler and coublc lamp, 
to be sold cheap —‘‘C. 8.," The Cottage, Staines. 


TANNED NETTING, 2 yds. wide. Hi-per 

X yd.,; 4 yds. wide. fid. per yd. NEW TWINE NETTING. 
• — ——ih. 1 yd wide, 2d. •. 2 yds. wide. 4d ; 4 yards wide, 8d. per 
LAGON GARDEN NETTING, 76 me*h‘s to thetqnar* 
per yd.—W. CULLING FO RD, For est Gate, London, .B. _ 

TXTITH BICKLE Y’S Patent Horizontal Sash- 

Yf b»rs, a greenhouse is easily made superior to all others.—For 
price list apply T A. BICKLVY. 7, Thorpe street. Birmingham. 
N. B —A quantity of Tough Bngllsji eheet Glass 18 ft. by IJ ft., M. 
per foot super, In 50 ft. and 100 ft. boxes . _ 

HARDEN Stakes, Labels, Virgin Cork. Mats, 

lJ Raffia, Ac, None cheaper.—WATSON A SCULL. SO, Lower 
Thames Rtreet, London. H.O. _____ 

POR SALE.—One No. 4 Conical Boiler, with 

L about 13 ft. of Cast-iron Flue plpe. Cottja guineas Hem In 


J. aoout 13 ft. of Cast-iron Flue pipe. Cost U gulness. Hewi in 
uaejouly four months. Price, £6.—Apply " H. W., IS, Ayton Road 
Stock well, B.W. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

HARDY FLOWER CULTURE 
The “linger and die'* principle of growing 
hardy flowers can never give satisfaction, If 
the vegetation of temperate latitudes is to be¬ 
come a feature in our gaidens the first essential 
is good culture. Many entertain different ideas 
as to the meaning of “ good culture.” Thus 
with some the good culture of Grapes, Pines, 
and Peaches means something tangible—great 
heaps of turfy loam fresh from upland pastures, 
well decomposed manure, lime rubbish, tanks 
filled with manure water, the use of the syringe 
or hose pipe, and great care and watchfulness 
during all Btages of progress until the crop is 
secured. So also is it with the good cultivator 
of vegetables. He never tries to grow hisCauli- 
flcwers, Celery, and Peas on the “mixed- 
border ” system, sticking a Cabbage here or a 
Tomato there without either preparation of the 
earth or thought as regards manure. When 
fruit and vegetable culture are concerned we 
generally find that cultivators are in real 
earnest, and they set themselves to work on 
some common-sense plan. Nothingisneglected— 
shelter, good tilth, manorial stimulants, and 
every cultural attention are given as required ; 
but let the culture of hardy lowers be desired, 
and in nine cases out of twelve the “ linger and 
die ” system is resorted to. 

How seldom do we see any adequate attention 
given to hardy flowers. No heaps of fresh turf 
or manure, no hose-pipe or cultural attention is 
reserved for them, and yet how patent is the 
fact that all plants, beautiful as well as useful, 
need good culture if we desire to have them 
effective or first-rate of their kind. Deep tilth, 
well enriched and well drained earth, and due 
rotation of crops are as needful to the full growth 
of the most common and most effective of hardy 
flowers as they are to the successful culture of 
cereals or root crops. Then as to cultural at¬ 
tention, no plants are more grateful for their 
share of this than hardy herbaceous plants. 
Plants under glass are syringed, stopped, or 
pinched, and carefully attended to in many ways, 
but the hardy flowers are supposed to be able to 
forego much of this cultural care, and in many 
cases are expected to take care of themselves 
after they have been stuck into a poverty- 
stricken, choked-up border. As a rule, hardy 
plants are expected to thrive under about one 
naif of the advantages extended to a bed of 
spring Cabbages, and the result is poverty and 
choke-muddle in many gardens where the most 
orderly display of health and vigorous flower 
beauty ought to exist. 

The Chrysanthemum, for instance, is 
oneoi the few hardy flowers at all presentable in 
the more sheltered parts of Britain during 
November. In most cases the plants are tall and 
their lower parts leafless; so tall are they, in 
fact, that they must perforce either be looped up 
to walls or fences, or secured to stakes, and the 
general result of outdoor Chrysanthemum culture 
is to obtain a few washy flowers on the apex of a 
broom-like wisp of stems. Here and there, where 
a little attention has been paid to pinching, re¬ 
sults may be a trifle more satisfactory, but, as a 
rule, outdoor Chrysanthemum culture isafailure. 
As there is a way out of all difficulties, so is 
there an improvement on this poor way of 
growing one of our most showy autumn and 
winter flowers. When Mr. John Bain was 
director of the University Gardens, Dublin, some 
years ago, his Chrysanthemums were, during 
mild winters, very showy and bright; the plants 
themselves dwarf, bushy, and with green 
foliage to the ground level. His plan of culture 
was so simple and so effectual, that it deserves 
to become widely known. In April or May his 
plan was to examine all the Chrysanthemums, 
which were planted out in the rich, sheltered 
sunny borders, in order to prepare them for their 
summer growth. Each plant was looked over 
and its shoots thinned out, only ten or twelve of 
the finest being allowed to remain. Then each 
plant was lifted, and a hole dug in which tore- 
plant it, the plant being lowered to that only 
the tipa of the young growth remained above 


ground level. In filling in the earth leaf- 
mould and well decomposed manure were freely 
added, and the shoots were arranged as widely 
apart as possible, so that each had ample space 
for development. The result of this lowering 
of the plants was the production of new roots 
from the buried portion of the shoots, and the 
new roots found ample nourishment around 
them in the newly added earth and manure. 
In due time each shoot was stopped once 
or twice as growth proceeded, and in very 
dry weather they were watered freely. Thus 
treated, the plants were, as described, dwarf, 
healthy, and most floriferous, and the plan 
is well worth adoption in those warm and 
sheltered localities in England where Chry¬ 
santhemums generally flower freely in Novem¬ 
ber and December during ordinary sea¬ 
sons. This lowering system, which Mr. Bain 
found so suitable and efficient in the case of the 
Chrysanthemum, might doubtless be adopted in 
the case of some Asters, Phloxes, and other 
hardy herbaceous perennials with advantage. 
It is simply a system of layering, the gain being 
due to the action of fresh proofs in newly re¬ 
freshed soil. 

Stopping- —The stopping system, eo bene¬ 
ficial in the case of the Chrysanthemum, may 
be extended to a great many other hardy plants, 
and by its being adopted as a rule, many plants 
which, as usually grown become top-beavy and 
needful of staking, may be rendered self-sup¬ 
porting. As a case in point take Campanula 
pyramidalis or the common Hollyhock ; either 
of these plants, if allowed to grow unrestrained, 
will need stakes. But if the end of the spiring 
flower-stems be pinched out when 15 in. to 18 
in. in height, the result is a multitude of lateral 
branches, which spring from near the ground 
and need no support whatever ; indeed, are far 
better without supports of any kind. Stopping 
or pinching, as a rule rather than as an excep¬ 
tion, will be found of the utmost value 
wherever hardy flowers are grown. We 
never take up our Dahlias or Hollyhocks, and 
in spring when growth commences we cut off 
the tops as cuttings. The tops root readily in 
sawdust on a gentle bottom-beat, and when 

S lanted out in rich bedB and borders during 
une they give ns a few late blossoms, while 
the old plants are dwarf and bushy compared 
with plants allowed to spire up in the usual 
way. We have here acres of hardy flowers of 
nearly all kinds, but rarely use a stake in our 
borders. Aconitums and Delphiniums form 
charming bushes of bloom when their main 
spires are stopped sufficiently early, and this 
next season we shall try the system of lowering 
the plants themselves, adding fresh, rich earth 
in order to induce new root formation. Our 
Lilies of tho auratum and specioaum types are 
greatly improved in freshness of leafage and 
floral vigour by syringing with the hose-pipe 
on the evenings of very hot, dry days, and 
owing to a liberal allowance of moisture in this 
way many bog and swamp plants attain to a 
respectable state of perfection as planted out 
in the ordinary herbaceous borders. Drought 
and poverty of soil are two of the great evils 
to avoid in hardy plant culture; indeed, in 
plant culture of all kinds. 

Propagation and border digging.— 
One point in hardy flower culture must always 
and at all times be insisted on, viz., that pro¬ 
pagation or division must always he carried 
on. I make it a practice to collect and eow 
a portion of all the seeds that ripen with us 
immediately they ripen, irrespective of eeason. 
Newly ripened seeds sown as soon as gathered 
germinate at once, as a rule, and thus much 
valuable time is gained. Cuttings are put in 
during wet days m the summer time, so that 
we thus have at all times ycung stock for re¬ 
planting vacancies or for giving away in ex¬ 
change or otherwise. Another rule here is 
never to dig borders in which plantB and bulbs 
are growing. We top-dress with burnt garden 
refuse, leaf-mould, or manure every season, 
and make it a point to take up our plants 
(with but few exceptions) every three or four 
years, and after thoroughly trenching up 


the border' and adding burnt refuse or 
manure, we plant it again with new stock 
from the nursery beds, so as to secure a change 
of soil or rotation of crops as far as is possible. 
It is only by replanting well and thoroughly 
in this way that anything like a good and even 
^ffect can be relied on. Nothing is so fatal to 
the well-being of hardy flowers as a system 
of poking them np every winter with a fork 
or slicing their roots with a spade at a time 
when root growth is moat active. F. W. B. 
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CARNATIONS AND PICOTEES. 
Persons intending to purchase a selection of 
Carnations and Picoteea or similar plants, should 
soon do eo, as where there is oonvenience to 
keep them over the winter this is a good time 
to get them. If there be no cold frame or similar 
structure to keep the plants from wet and frost, 
it is, however, better not to purchase until the 
time for planting out in Maroh has arrived. 
Growers will shortly be removing the layers 
from the parent plants, and it is much better 
to send them out then for two reasons ; first, 
they do not receive any check to their growth, 
even if sent long distances; and secondly, 
they may be packed in a very much smaller 
compass. A hundred pairs can be packed in 
a very small box weighing a few pounds. In 
spring they may be sent long distances in 
pots, when a hundred pairs would weigh 
with the packing nearly a hundredweight. 
Pots 3 in. in diameter are the best adapted for 
them. I pot one large plant or two small oneB in 
each ; rich turfy loam with a fourth part of leaf- 
mculd and as much sand well mixed together is 
an excellent compost for them. The pots should 
be placed in frames, plunged in some light 
Cocoa-nut fibre refuse, and the lights should be 
kept rather close at first. During the winter the 
attention they require is to keep the surface of 
the pots free from green mould or Moss, and all 
decaying leaves must be picked from the plants; 
decayed portions of leaves can be cut off with a 
pair of scissors. The frames must also be care¬ 
fully attended to during winter, and abundant 
supplies of fresh air must be admitted; indeed, 
a constant circulation may be kepi np at all 
times except when the air is heavily charged 
with moisture. 

During winter, damp must be carefully ex¬ 
cluded from the frames if possible; it is the 
worst enemy of the Carnation. Clear, frosty 
weather suits the plants best; the mould in the 
pots may he frozen, and the effectof it not be felt 
by the plants. It is rather singular that the 
southern growers are afraid to plant out in the 
autumn, in case they should lose their valuable 
plants, aad yet as far north as Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne they plant out in November or early in 
December, and from these plants produce very 
large flowers, the plants making most vigorous 
growth. Ihey trench the ground well, working 
some rotten stable manure into the soil. Pig 
manure must not be used, as it produced canker ; 
the sweepings from a cattle market, laid up for 
a year before using it, is an excellent manure. 
The plants may be put out 18 in. apart, and it 
is very desirable to place a few handfuls of rotten, 
turfy maiden loam round the roots of each plant, 
but, as tnrfy loam is seldom free from wire* 
worm, it must be carefully looked over for that 
pest. It is a good plan to surface-dress the 
ground between the plants with rotten manure 
from an old Mushroom-bed or a spent hot-bed. 
This is excellent to steady the plants, although, 
as a further precaution, especially in exposed 
positions, a neat Btick should be placed to each 
plant. The plants are also liable to be thrown 
out of the ground during alternate frosts and 
thaws in winter, bnt, to a large extent, the 
mulching prevents this. 

No other attention will be necessary until the 
plants begin to “ spindle,” that is, to run np to 
flower, when a neat stick about 2 ft. out of the 
ground should be placed to each plant. During 
the season of growth the plants must bo 
watered whenever it ia necessary, and a good 
soaking must be given, not watering again un¬ 
til it Is actually necessary. If we would take as 
much pains with these fine hardy flowera when 
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they are planted out in beds as our Newcastle 
and other northern gioweis do, perhaps we 
would also manage them well. Certain it is that 
they are well worth a little extra trouble, and 
would form a delightful feature in any garden. 
When I was an under gardener in Scotland I 
had to attend to two beds of Carnations in a 
geometrically laid-out flower garden ; each bed 
would be about 20 ft. long, and as far as I 
can recollect we scarcely lost a plant during 
winter. It was necessary to stir the surface of 
the beds occasionally. 

The following is a selection of the best florist 
Carnations for culture in beds in the north ; 
the Picotees are more hardy, and nearly all the 
varieties maybe planted out: Scarlet Bizarres — 
Admiral Curzon, Lord Napier, Lord Radclifle, 
John Burnett, Mercury ; crimson Bizarres— 
Black Diamond, Rifleman, Isaac Wilkinson, 
William Murray, John Harland, Albion’s Pride; 
pink and purple Bizarres—Sarah Payne, Satis¬ 
faction ; purple Flakes—Dr. Forster, Lord 
Derby, E irl of Stamford, James Douglas; 
scarlet Flakes—Mr. Battersby, Sportsman, 
James Cheetham, Superb, William Harland, and 
all the rose Flakes. Those who intend to culti¬ 
vate their plants in pots must get all prepara¬ 
tions completed in good time. It is a good plan 
to have the manure ready at least six months 
previously. 1 use manure from the stables from 
which most of the litter has been shaken out. It 
must be laid up in a heap to ferment, and should 


round with a strip of matting. When the plants 
eouie into flower they should be removed to the 
greenhouse. A few dozen have quite a unique 
effect amongst other plants. The exhibitor will 
also place his plants under glass, but he will not 
arrange them amongst a miscellaneous collection 
of plants ; they must all be placed together, the 
open flowers in a cool part of the house, and 
those that are not so far advanced in a part of 
it where they can get more sun. Many persons 
have not the convenience of a greenhouse wherein 
they can place their plants at blooming time. 
An excellent substitute may be found by utilis¬ 
ing any spare lights that are not in use for other 
purposes ; the lights may be fixed high enough 
to be 1 ft. high above the highest flowers by 
any plan that may be available at the time. I 
simply drive two rows of posts into the ground ; 
one row is G in. higher than the other, and on the 
top of each row of pests I nail a slight rail. 
The rails serve to support the lights and to 
steady the posts, as they aDo are ot light mate¬ 
rial. Some light ehading nailed on the poets will 
rotect the bloom from high winds. It will also 
e necessary to shade the glass lights, as Carna¬ 
tion and Picotee blooms speedily shrivel up if 
exposed to the sun. J. D. 


Colchicums.—I find all the species of Col- 
ch : cum8 or autumn Crocuses, as they are often 
erroneously called, may be grown successfully 



Clump of Tarls Daisies. 


be turned over frequently to prevent over-heating. 
Manure prepared in this way is most useful in 
the potting-shed. One barrow-load of it to one 
of leaf-mould and four of turfy loam is the com¬ 
post I use for Carnations in pots, and it as is well 
to mix it up at least two months or more before 
using it. The turfy loam should be pulled to 
pieces by the hands, a plan preferable to chop¬ 
ping it up, and carefully examine every particle 
of it for wireworms. 

Potting is performed about the end of Feb¬ 
ruary or early in March, and if the plants 
can be placed in cold frames for a month before 
turning them out in the open ground bo much 
the better. Many growers place the plants out- 
of-doors as they are potted, but it a downpour 
of cold rain takes place immediately, the plants 
are very likely to be much injured by it. The 
plants ought also to be free from green fly before 
ihey are placed out-of-doors ; this is a very 
troublesome pest, indeed, to Carnation growers, 
but I find that if the plan 4 s aie occasionally 
fumigated with Tobacco smoke during the win¬ 
ter that it (an be destroyed. Fumigation is more 
cleanly, and, perhaps, more effectual than dip¬ 
ping the plants in any mixture strong enough to 
Kill them. It is very pleasant work for the 
ardent cultivator to attend to the plants when 
they are spindling for bloom, tying the stems 
to the sticks, and watching the expanding 
buds. 

Nearly all the large full flow’ers have a ten¬ 
dency to split their pods, and the splitting begins 
sometimes as soou as the colour of the flowers 
can be discerned. This must be watched for, j 
and tho segments on the opposite side must be 
felitt down a little, and the calyx should be tied 


l in ordinary garden borders ; but, to have them 
in perfection, chocse a situation fully exposed 
to the sun, with the soil of a sandy character— 
in fact, such a spot as is likely to dry up during 
j summer; here they will luxuriate, and enjoy 
the autumn, winter, and early spring rains.— 
F. H. 


PARIS DAISIES. 

Few' flowering plants are so easy to grow as the 
Paris Daisy, and few plants give so great a re¬ 
turn for time and labour expended. The same 
plant may, if so desired, be kept flowering from 
early spring until far into the winter months, a 
fact which recommends the Marguerite to the 
notice of those having but small glass accommo¬ 
dation, for the list of plants which can be main¬ 
tained in a free flowering condition for so long 
a period is really a limited one. When I mention 
that the Paris Daisies are all of a hardy, en¬ 
during nature, withstanding without apparent 
injury some few degrees of frost, are but little 
liable to the attacks of insects, do not damp off 
in the winter, and are withall of extremely easy 
j culture, I shall, I hope, have said quite enough 
to induce anyone who may not hitherto have 
grown them to undertake their culture. My 
object at present, however, is to more par¬ 
ticularly direct attention to the desirability of 
growing this plant in a special manner for late 
autumn and winter decoration. Many do not 
take kindly to the Marguerite on account of the 
flowers bearing a close resemblance to those of 
the common Ox-eye Daisy. This fact should not, 
however, deter them from employing it as a 
wiuter flowerer, for, as all flower lovers know’, 

I the coarsest and most insignificant weed has its 


charms enhanced and becomes an object of in¬ 
terest if brought into bloom when the days are 
short and dark. It is also generally known that 
flowers which open during the winter season 
are, as a rule, more chaste and refined than 
when expanded under the full influence of 
sun and air. This is particularly remark¬ 
able in the case of the Paris Daisies, the 
flowers of which, when expanding in gentle 
warmth in a light house near the glass, appear 
to gain immensely in refinement and purity. 
The large white, star-like blooms are then very 
conspicuous, and are really invaluable for 
floral decorations generally, as they never appear 
misplaced, even when associated with the 
choicest and rarest of flowers. The small-flowered 
kind is perhaps the most free to flower, and the 
foliage being finely cut and glaucous, it makes 
an elegant pot plant. Neat little bushes in 4^-in. 
and G-in. pots are very serviceable for conser¬ 
vatory decoration, and those having the neces¬ 
sary glass accommodation may keep up a supply 
of well-bloomed little specimens throughout the 
winter and spring months. There is but one 
defect attached to the Marguerite : it is apt 
to grow too vigorously, a fault sometimes 
scarcely to be remedied in our moist climate 
when planted out in the open ground, but which 
is easily corrected when grown in pots. The 
great point is to get the plants intended for 
winter flowering into a root-bound state by the 
beginning of the autumn months, placing them 
well apart in the sunniest and airiest place at 
command. Growth then receives the necessary 
check, and flower buds in quantity form. Then 
give occasional doses of weak liquid manure, 
and the result will be specimens with as much 
bloom as foliage, and withal dwarf and compact 
in habit. .A 8 the Paris Daisy is of quick growth 
there is no necessity for very early propagation ; 
April is soon enough, growing the young plants 
along quickly during thesummer, shifting for the 
last time in July, and pinching off all flower 
buds until September, when a few may be 
allowed to bloom, picking out the buds of the 
remainder until October.—J. C. 


Everlasting flowers.— It is some years 
since I first grew Everlasting flowers, and never 
to greater satisfaction than during the present 
summer, though the weather has been much 
against growing any kind of flow'ers out-of-doois, 
as we have had a cold spring and a wet August. 
The kind I have been most successful with is Heli- 
chrvsum (mixed). Though the plants w r ere grown 
on heavy clay soil, manured at the end of last 
year with cow manure, every seed seems to have 
come up, and I account for it from the fact that 
after having prepared the land, I sow’ed tho 
seeds upon top of the soil, and then riddled a 
thin layer of fine coal ashes over them, which 
had the effect of draining the surface of the 
border (sunny), and keeping the seeds warm. We 
sowed the seeds in May, and for six weeks we 
have been gathering flowers at intervals of a 
few days. There are single and double, silvery 
white, pale golden, blight golden with deep red 
edging, and maroon-coloured flowers. They are 
worn in our ladies’ hats and as bouquets for 
ladies’ dresses. Also, we shall have a sufficiency 
for vases at Christmas time. We have given a 
few to our friends. The packet of seeds cost six¬ 
pence. It is now September 26, and we have 
many blooms to gather on the first sunny day. 
The flowers should be gathered just before they 
open properly, as they open a little when drying. 
It is well to give the plants plenty of room.—G. 
C. Eccles. 

Bedding v. mixed borders. - There has 
been a good deal said on this subject of late, 
and if not trespassing too much on your valu¬ 
able space, I should like to make a few re¬ 
marks. With regard to their respective merits, 
it seems to me you can hardly compare them ; 
each is beautiful in its own way, and I must 
say, like “ P. M. F ,” I like them both. One cor¬ 
respondent said that pieces of coloured rags 
tied to sticks would produce as good an effect as 
the so-called bedding plants. I do not know 
what sort of bedding he got his ideas from. Just 
take, for instance, a bed of scarlet Geraniums 
edged with yellow Calceolarias, the effect is 
simply gorgeous (some say this is vulgar taste— 
if so, I am content for it to be so) ; or take pink 
Christine Geraniums edged with blue Lobelias— 
what more soft or pleasing to the eye? The 
value of a mixed border is that you can always 
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find a flower there; but for brilliancy and 
breadth of colour we must look to bedding 
plants. Again, in town, with the greatest of care 
the border plants which will stand the fogs and 
smoke of winter are very few, and, therefore, 
do not have a chance of showing their real 
character ; whereas, bedding plants will always 
give a good return for moderate trouble. Far be 
it from me to run down the lovely Lilies, Del¬ 
phiniums, Snapdragons, Cloves, and the host of 
other lovely border plants, but these are, as it 
were, to be appreciated singly for their in¬ 
dividual beauty. Where possible have both ; 
but in or near London we must reluctantly con¬ 
fess border plants will not thrive, and though 
wo fully appreciate them, yet bedding plants 
must be our sheet anchor. — H. Hakelsread. 

-In reply to “E. T. B.”inGARDKNiNo, Sept. 

21, I am of opinion that great difficulty is ex¬ 
perienced in making a small garden gay all 
through the summer months, but I think this 
could be overcome by a careful section of plants, 
in any case a garden need not be entirely bare 
more than one month out of twelve. Mine is 
not, perhaps, therefore, my experience may be of 
some benefit to someone. My garden is a small 
one, about GO ft. by 20 ft., and situate in the 
north of London, near Tufnell Park, and I have 
not been without flowers since March laBt, a 
period of seven months, and I expect flowers 
till November next. My garden is planted as 
follows : A border of Primroses and Polyan¬ 
thuses, and dwarf Rose bushes each side of the 
garden ; between the Rose bushes are planted 
Pinks and Carnations, with a back row of Sweet 
Williams, Lilies, and Crown Imperials, and be¬ 
hind these at intervals Chrysanthemums. The 
walls are draped with Jasmine, Clematis, a 
Gloire de Dijon, white cluster Roses, and 
Honeysuckles. In the spring I have borders 
of Narcissi, Tulips. Iris, and Polyanthus Nar¬ 
cissus, also the Scilla pnecox. In the sum¬ 
mer I plant German Stocks, Japanese Pinks, 
Sweet Peas, and Geraniums. In my front garden 
I have Pansies and some of the before-mentioned 
flowers. My garden looks the best in spring, 
during the bulb season, and in summer while 
the Roses are blooming, but later on the Car¬ 
nations and Stocks make a line display. 1 do 
not get a mass of colour except when the Tulips 
and Narcissi are in bloom, but I do get variety 
and a sprinkling of flowers which satisfies my 
humble pretensions. In conclusion, I enumerate 
the months of flowering for the guidance of an> 
who may care to adopt my style of gardening— 
March : I had Crocuses and a few Pansies ; April : 
Primroses, Scillas, Pansies, and Crown Imperials; 
May: Primroses, Tulips, Narcissi, Hyacinths, 
and Polyanthuses ;June : Iris, Pansies, Dielytra 
ppectabilis, Pinks, Roses, and early Clematis : 
July : Sweet Williams. Sweet Peas, Roses. Iris, 
Pinks, and Carnations; August : Pinks, Carna¬ 
tions, Stocks, Geraniums, Fuchsias, Roses, and 
Clematis ; September : Fuchsias, Dahlias, white 
Rosea, Stocks, and Pansies, also Clematis lanugi¬ 
nosa ; October : Dahlia and Clematis lanuginosa, 
and Pompones ; November to December : I ex¬ 
pect Dahlias, Chrysanthemums, and East 
Lothian Stocks (if the weather is mild).—W. 
G. R. 

Caltha palustria minor fl.-pi.— Under 
this name is to be found one of the best varie¬ 
ties of Marsh Marigolds in cultivation. It is 
dwarf in habit, and will stand transplanting 
without fear of injury. Its flowers are very 
double and of a showy golden-yellow, and for 
spring gardening it is, without doubt,' the best 
yellow-flowered plant which can be grown. It 
is, of course, perfectly hardy, and requires a 
moist, deep soil if plants of it be divided now 
it grows freely, and yields a profusion of blos¬ 
soms for months in the early part of the year. 


Large Sunflower —There is now (Sept. 
26) growing in the vicarage garden, Morton, 
Bourn, Lincolnshire, a Sunflower much larger 
than thatof which “ Palatine” speaks. Its height 
isSft. 6in.; oneleaf is 16 in.across, others 15$ in.; 
the diameter of the centre flower is 15 in. The 
plaut is growing where tho seed was sown.— 
W. S. 


-In Gardening Illustrated, September 

21, “ Palatine ” states that ho has just ent a 
Sunflower to save for seed, the flowers of which 
measured 8 in. across, and weighed 1J lb. ; the 
leaves being 16.1 in. across. As this did not strike 
me as anything very remarkable, I went at once ! 
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into my garden, where I have, I suppose, a< 
least four hundred Sunflower blooms now in per 
fection, and cut a head of seed from which the 
petals had dropped. A leaf just below the droop¬ 
ing head measured exactly 18 in. across. On ap 
plying a tape I found that the mass of seed 
measured well over 14 in. across, and the head 
itself scaled exactly 3 lb. 10 oz.—J. Edwd. 
Vaux. 

Branches of evergreens in flower 
beds. — I have seen these used in flower beds, 
and with good effect. They consisted of Hol¬ 
lies, Yews, and similar evergreens placed with 
the cut ends in the ground so as to cover the 
soil. Small beds with Silver and Golden Hollies 
in the centre, edged with bands of Ivy, had a 
pretty effect ; others, tilled chiefly with com¬ 
mon Yew T and edged with the golden variety, 
looked equally well, and other arrangements 
might be made with Aucubas, berried twigs of 
Cotoneaster, little bits of the beautiful varie- 

K ted Euonymus, and pieces of other plants. 

ordinarily mild winters, or in sheltered situa¬ 
tions, branches such as tho?e just named, with , 
their ends in the damp soil, retain their fresh¬ 
ness for months, and no one could distinguish | 
hem from rooted plants. There may be no need 1 


ders of good soil, in which Irom its rapidly 
spreading habit, it will require annual division. 
It is a capital plant for naturalisation among 
the finer perennials in almost any position or 
soil. The accompanying woodcut shows the 
flower life size. We selected the flower, 
from which our illustration was prepared, from 
a very fine vase full in Messrs. Hooper & Co.'s 
shop, Central Avenue, Covent Garden. 

Old t\ young Pentatemons.— I think 
it quite a mistake to say that young Pentatemons 
are best, and that the old plants are not hardy. 
I have had an experience of some years with re¬ 
gard to these pretty flowers, and I think it is 
not generally known that if the plants are cut 
down in the autumn they do not survive tho 
winter, but if they are not cut down before the 
spring they live through the most severe weather. 
Last winter was unusually cold, even in the 
south of England—in fact, the coldest winter I 
ever remember—yet my Pentatemons did not 
suffer at all, and have bloomed well this summer. 
I prefer the old plants, because they grow large, 
and make such a show in the borders. Formerly 
I could never keep the old-fashioned Lemon 
plant alive even in the mildest winters, with 
the roots covered with ashes, because the 



IlarpaUum rigidum (life-size) 


to fill up large flower gardens in this manner, 
but the appearance of small empty beds near 
windows might be improved by being filled 
with evergreens.—M. 

Tagetes signata pumila.— I do not re- 
member seeing much notice taken of this pretty 
half-hardy annual, which I never admit from my 
seed order in spring. Its blight oraDge-yellow 
flowers are most acceptable at this season of the J 
year when many outdoor plants are fast getting 
to look shabby. I raise the seedlings in a seed 
pan or box protected in a frame or in a cool 
greenhouse, prick them out w r hen large enough 
to handle, and when 2 in. to 3 in. high plant 
out in the borders, where they soon become fine 
bushy plants and remain in bloom until Novem¬ 
ber, unless a very sharp frost comes to cut them 
off. If grown in rich soil they grow to 1 ft. high, 
but in poor soil to about 9 in., which I prefer. 

I would recommend those who may not know 
the plant to try it; rain docs not injure the 
flowers which in our uncertain climate is some¬ 
thing in its favour.—R. G. G. 

Harpalium rigidum.— This is a remark¬ 
ably showy and rapid-growing perennial, 3 ft. 
to 4 ft. high, bearing pleasing golden yellow 
flowers, 3 in. to 4 in. sc.oss, set off by a 
large dark brown disc. It tuccecds well in bor- 


dener cut it down in the autumn ; but, with the 
opposite treatment, I can generally preserve the 
plants in ordinarily mild winters.—L , Bourne¬ 
mouth. 

Culture of Lilies—I think the notes on 
the culture of Lilies (p. 354) most valuable ; 
they quite accord with my own experience, via., 
that Lilies are very difficult to suit as to soil 
and situation. L. speciosum, which was very 
strong in peat, gradually died off in loam, and 
in the same place under a south wall, soil good, 
rather light loam, I have strong clumps of L. 
Martagon album and L. excelsuin. L. chalcc- 
donicum I find will not grow in peat, and most 
of the expensive kinds I have lost, though 
planted with the utmost care.—E. A. H., Hurt- 
side, Durham. 

5775.— Show Dahlias.— In asking for p 
named selection of show Dahlias you do not 
make it clear whether you want the selection 
limited to what the florists call the show section 
only, or whether you want it to include fancy 
kinds as well. However, to enable you to get a 
first-class selection, we give 12 show kinds, all 
self-coloured, and 12 fancies, that is, various 
coloured flowers. Of self-coloured kinds we nanm 
Alexander Cramond, maroon shaded crimson ; 
| Chris. Ridley, bright glowing crimson ; Henry 
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Bond, rosy lilac ; James Cocker, purole ; Jernes 
Service, deep crimson ; John Neville Keynes, 
yellow; John Sfcandish, bright red; Jno. Wyatt, 
crimson-scarlet; Mrs. Henshaw, white ; Prince 
Bismarck, puce, shot with purple ; Rosy Morn, 
clear rose; and Ovid, rich puce. All these are 
first-class flowers and very distinct. Of fancies 
the following are good : Fanny Sturt, red, tipped | 
white ; Florence Stark, white, striped purple ; 
Frederick Smith, deep lilac, striped purple ; 
Gaiety, yellow, striped with red ; Henry Glas¬ 
cock, buff, striped with crimBon ; Lucy Faw¬ 
cett, pale yellow, spotted with crimson ; Mons. 
Chauvifere, lilac, spotted with crimson ; Mrs. 
Saunders, yellow, tipped with mauve white, a 
beautiful flower ; Oracle, deep yellow, striped 
wioh bright crimson ; Peacock, dark purple- 
maroon, tipped with white; Queen Mab, white, 
edged with scarlet; and Robert Burns, lilac, 
Awed with dark maroon.— A. D. 

5831.—Pansies for next year.— Your 
Pansy cuttings are in the right place in a cold 
frame, and you will do well to let them remain 
there until the end of February, when, being 
then well rooted, they should go out and make 
fine plants. If the plants should want more 
Bpace ere then lift them and replant with more 
width in the frame. Let the soil in which they 
are to grow next spring be worked deep and be 
well manured, and when the plants are put out 
at 10 i». apart give a top-dressing of cocoa fibre 
refuse to keep the soil cool and moist.—A. D. 

5837.— Anemones near London.— Ane¬ 
mones are found to do well on the west side of 
London, and within a few miles; but just within 
the thickly populated area these, with many 
other spring flowering plants, do not do kindly. 
The Anemone likes good, deeply worked, light 
soil, and having in it a fair dressing of manure. 
We find plants to be now full of foliage and no 
doubt many will throw flowers up soon. It is one 
of the gayest spring flowers. 

5836.— Ivy and Clematises. — Ivy is 
usually propagated by means of cuttings. Young 
tops taken off all through the summer and 
autumn usually striking freely in a little warmth. 
It is easy also to layer Bhoots rooting them into 
small pots. Your Clematis Lord Londeaborough 
is of the spring blooming class, and should have 
the growth thinned, leaving only the strongest 
shoots and shortening these back. The spring 
blooming kinds flower from the old wood, there 
fore must not be hard pruned.—A. D. 

5754.—Jasmine bare at tlje bottom. 
—The only way to clothe the bottom is to cut 
the plant back, but we would not advise this, 
we would rather plant at the base a plant or 
two of variegated Euonymus, which would fill up 
the bare places very nicely. Situation has much 
to do with the flowering, and this climber likes 
plenty of sun and air.—C. B. 

6828.—Plants for narrow borders.— 
A narrow border at the foot of an Ivy-clad wall 
is one of the worst situations that could be 
found for plant culture. The eoil is no doubt full 
of Ivy roots, and these impoverish it and dry 
out the moisture. Lily of the Valley likes rich 
soil and plenty of water, where found growing 
naturally its gets a free root-run in light, good 
mould. To get plants to thrive at all in such a 
position you will need to turn up the soil 
deeply, say two spits deep, digging within 6 
in. of the Ivy, putting in some good manure. 
Bulbs of all kinds, Primroses, Polyanthuses, 
Campanula carpatica, hardy annuals, Christ¬ 
mas Roses, summer-flowering Chrysanthemums, 
Pyrethrums, Aubrietia grajca, white Arabis, 
Pansies, Violas, will do very well. Every third 
year everything should be taken up and the 
border re-dug and manured again, as by that 
time the Ivy roots will once more have taken 
possession of it. It is only in this manner that 
anything like success can be commanded in a 
border filled with roots.—J. C. 

5826.—Flowers for Bhady border.— 
Only three hours sun daily during the height of 
gammer is not enough for the majority of flower¬ 
ing plants. Many spring flowers would, how¬ 
ever, flourish there, such as Primroses and 
Polyanthuses, which are grateful for some shade; 
also bulbons-rooted subjects such as Snowdrops, 
Daffodils, Crocuses, Triteleia uniflora, Scilla si- 
birica, Ac. Myosotis dissitiflora, Anemone apen. 
Hina and Robinsoniana, the oommon garden 
Anemone in variety, Violas and Pansies, Saxi- 
frages of many kinds, such as Andrewsi, sar* 


mentosa, and umbrosa will all give a fair 
amount of satisfaction thus circumstanced. In 
the more shaded parts we could introduce a few 
Ferns of kinds. These would be sure to do well, 
and if arranged nicely would form a nice con¬ 
trast to the flowering plants. Ferns and flowers 
are too seldom found together.—J. C. B. 

5824.— Flowers for Easter.— The amount 
of flowers to be obtained from the open ground 
at Easter will depend upon the season, and 
whether Easter falls late or early. In the 
warmest place we would try the common garden 
Anemone, which in mild years will flower in 
February, and give quite a large supply of bloom 
in March. Some of the early-flowering Pansies 
and Violas, such as Queen of Spring, Royal 
Purple, Golden Perfection, Alpha and Blue | 
Beard will generally have thrown up some bloom 
by that time, especially if planted in autumn. 
The north border would do well for Christmas 
Roses and Snowdrops. The former should be 
planted in quantity ; it is a host in itself, and 
when Easter happens to come late they will still 
be good in a north aspect. Violets, Primroses, 
and Polyanthuses should also be included, but 
the warmest place for them.—J. C. B. 

5685.— Diplaous glutinosus.— This is 
one of the so-called shrubby Mimuluses, the 
flowers much resembling the ordinary garden 
Mimulus, but the habit being woody ana com¬ 
pact. Easily propagated from cuttings of the 
growing shoots, inserted in sandy soil under 
a bell-glass.—J. C. B. 

5765.— Sunflowers.— When the blooms of 
your Sunflowers are no longer fresh, but the 
petals wither and the seed turns black, then cut 
the flowers and lay them out on a newspaper in 
the sun to ripen. The seed will soon be ready to 
rub out, and it may be cleaned and put aside to 
sow next spring. Of course the seed will produce 
plants as good, and with flowers as fine, as the 
old ones were, that is if the soil in which the 
new ones are grown is rich and good.—A. D. 

5829.—Plants under trees. — The St. 
John's Wort (Hyperium calycinum) is an excel¬ 
lent plant tor the purpose, as is also Polypodium 
vulgare. The common English Ivy makes a fine 
carpet plant under trees, and then there are 
the Periwinkles, both green and variegated, allof 
quick growth and cheerful appearance.—J. C. B. 

5757.— Hollyhocks.— The best thing to do 
with the seedling Hollyhocks is to keep them 
in a frame all the winter. There they would 
make considerable growth, and if turned out 
into some good soil in March next may give 
you good spikes of bloom at the end of July. 
Properly the seedlings should be now so strong 
as to be fit to plant out at onoe. but you cannot 
do better than give them all the shelter and 
assistance possible in the frame for the winter. 


they may be shaken out and stored away in sand or 
Cocoa fibre, keeping them quite cool until March, and 
then potting them.—J. C. 

5766. -Mealy bug on Passion Flowers -We 
would advise that the plant be cut back hard, what is 
cut off burnt, then mix in a pint of water a quarter pint 
of paraffin, two ounces of aoft aoap, and some clay, mix 
this till it is thick and pasty, and then drew the stems 
with it, using an old paint brush. Waah it off again in a 
month or so.—A. D. 
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5s:is.— Planting Pyrethrums and Lobelia 
cardlnalis.—We should advise the planting of seedling 
Pyrethrums and Lobelia cardmalis in the spring, as then 
there is no danger to fear from the winter. Keep the 
roots in pots in a frame or greenhouse, and plant out 
about the end of March during dry, fine weather.—A. D. 

5759.—Treatment of Cloves.—It would have been 
better for the Cloves had you layered some of the growth, 
even if you had not lifted the young plants afterwards. 
Even now as you do not wish to remove them, it would 
not be too late to layer some of the strongest, and 
then add all above each plant a shovelful or two of nice 
fresh soil. That will help to preserve the old wood from 
frost and do the plants much good. 

5750. -Treatment of Violet roots.— The Violet 
plants alluded to seem to be in a very fair way to bloom 
freely next spring. That they have plenty of leafage 
would indicate that they have good crownB. It may 
help them to give during the winter a top-dreBsing of 
short or rotten manure, but Violets, as a rule, do not 
need very rich soil, they chiefly want often dividing and 
fresh soil.—A. D. 

5768.—Wallflowers.—If the Wallflowers are double, 
the less they are cut back now the better. Do this in the 
summer. If single Wallflowers, only cut away the dead 
flowering stems, and leave the new wood alone. It would 
be much better, however, to raise young plants in the 
spring, and to throw away the old ones when they had 
done blooming.—A. D. 

5844.—Forget-me-nots.--^We have had Forget-me- 
nots grow well and bloom beautifully when the roots 
had nothing better to feed upon than mortar. They should 
do very well in Cocoa-nut fibre and crushed charcoal, 
but in the spring must rot be allowed to become too 
dry, as the roots like moisture.—A. D. 

6760 — Hederoma tulipifera — Re-pot as soon as 
the plant goes out of flower. Only the very beat flbroua 
peat is suitable, mixing with it about one-sixth of coarse, 
silver sand. Pull the peat to pieces by hand, and sift out 
and reject the dusty portion — J. C. 

6869.—Seedling Begonias.—Allow them to goto 
rest In the ordinary way. They may remain in the seed 
pan, taking care that the toil does not get dutt dry, or 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from ^Garden Diary—October 17 to 22. 

Preparing border for planting Stocks. Planting border 
with Carnations and striped Pinks taken up from beds 
where they were layered, edged with variepated Water¬ 
cress. Looking over and surface-dressing Deutzia gracilis 
for forcing, also Primuses and Lilacs. Taking standard 
L&urubtinus from outside and setting them in cold houses 
for the winter. Getting bedding plants into vinery. Prun¬ 
ing Black Hamburgh Vines aDd cutting out a few rods 
not required. Trenching up north border for Plums. 
Digging up Raspberry tuckers. Trenching and manuring 
borders for spring cropping. Tying and stopping Cucum¬ 
bers and Tomatoes growing for winter use. Cutting all 
Broccoli ready. Getting hand-lights on sheltered borders 
ready for planting Cauliflowers to stand the winter. Sort¬ 
ing seed Potatoes in store rooms; picking out those that 
are too small for seed. Getting remainder of Tomatoes 
into late vinery to ripen. Taking up main crop of Nantes 
Carrots and Student ParsnipB, and storing them. Put¬ 
ting manure on ground ready for winter digging. 

Flower garden. 

All work connected with the storing of plants 
tinder cover for another season should be pushed 
on. Get all winter quarters for plants cleaned 
and repaired, and see that the heating apparatus 
is in working order ; it will probably be required 
more to expel damp than to keep out frost for 
some little time yet, but in our variable climate 
one should always be prepared for sudden 
changes. After the plants are housed, a little 
fire-heat, with plenty of ventilation on fine days, 
will do much to dry up superfluous* moisture ; 
otherwise keep all such plants as cool and airy 
as possible. Maintain the most perfect cleanli¬ 
ness in every part by removing decaying foliage; 
stir the surface soil, and wash the pots if at all 
green. All soft-wooded cuttings that are well 
rooted should have their points pinched out to 
induce a dwarf, bushy n&bit. Look over the 
stock, and if any are doubtful take up some old 
plants and house them before a general clear¬ 
ance is made. 

Pelargoniums of one or two years’ growth are 
preferable to young, fresh-struck cuttings, es¬ 
pecially of the strong-growing kinds, as they are 
much more floriferous, and do not run so much 
to leaf-growth, and for vases they are absolutely 
indispensable; after lifting them divest them of 
all large, coarse foliage, and pot them in quite 
small pots, or plant them in boxes if space is 
limited. After one good watering, keep them dry, 
merely preventing shrivelling until the davs 
begin to lengthen in spring. The delicate gold 
and silver tricolors and bicolors should be 
lifted before the frost affects them, as they 
are comparatively tender; and as they are 
of slow growth it is difficult to get up a 
sufficient stock from cuttings alone. Some of the 
bronze and tricolor varieties are robust in habit, 
but such sorts as the Lass o’ Gowrie, Charming 
Bride, Sir R. Napier, Ac., are but slow in 
making good plants. After potting, a warm pit 
or frame will be warm quarters for them near 
the glass until they are well established, when 
they may be kept cool and dry. When Dahlias 
are injured by frost, cut them down to within 
1 ft. of the ground, and lift the roots for drying 
preparatory to storing in cellars for the winter. 

See that all climbers are securely tied or nailed 
up. Ivy on buildings should be cutback clear of 
water-pipes or windows, also from encroaching 
on the space devoted to any weakly growing 
climbers, as it will soon smother almost any 
other plant if not kept within reasonable limits 
by attention in the way of pruning and training. 
Leave all the current year’s growth on such 
plants as Jasminum nudiflorum, Garry a elliptica, 
and Chimonanthus fragrans, as in mild winters 
they begin to flower very early, and even a few 
blossoms on the walls out-of-doors are welcome 
at that compartively flowerless period. Chrysan¬ 
themums, Michaelmas Daisies, and Tritomas 
will now need careful support, if robust in growth, 
and in order to keep the borders presentable as 
long as possible, all plants that have done flower¬ 
ing should be cut down or removed as soon as 
possible. 

Gather seeds of Sweet Peas, Tropceolums, Con¬ 
volvulus, Ac., on dry days, and make note of 
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those plants that have yielded the best results 
this year for guidance in preparing for another 
season’s display. Amongst annuals raised from 
seed there are few that keep up a more length* 
ened display or that are in every way more de¬ 
serving of extended culture than Phlox Drum* 
mondi; it has been so much improved of late 
years, and its varieties are so numerous, that a 
garden may be made gay for the entire season 
with this plant alone. Beds of it in gardens 
where there is not 1 ft. of glass under which to 
raise a bedding plant have been made beau¬ 
tiful, both early and late, by means of a few 
packets of seed of this useful plant sown in the 
beds and carefully tended through the season. 
As this class of plants gets unsightly remove 
them and fill their places on the first favour¬ 
able opportunity with double and single Prim¬ 
roses, Arabises, Aubrietias, and Forget-me-nots, 
plants that never fail to make a satisfactory dis¬ 
play in spring, and that may be easily kept 
during summer under the shade of fruit trees 
or on borders shaded by buildings where not 
much else will grow. Bulbs must now receive 
attention, as they are so early in flower, and 

{ iroduce such brilliant colours, that merely a 
ew light up a garden in early spring with an 
effect unobtainable by any other class of plants. 
If anyone wishes to try the best of all ways of 
growing that lovely flower the Snowdrop in 
masses under trees and on the turf, now is the 
proper time to dibble in the bulbs. Simply leave 
them afterwards undisturbed, and they will 
quickly spread into large masses, when they are 
truly effective. 

Glasshouses. 

Stove and greenhouse plants.— Any 
of the roof climbers that were shortened bade 
after flowering may now receive further reduc¬ 
tion to admit more light to the permanent 
plants beneath them. This will assist in pre¬ 
paring them for the annual pruning by-and- 
bye; and as there is now no fear of them start¬ 
ing into active growth if they are not treated 
too freely at the root, the present pruning may 
with safety be somewhat severe. These remarks 
apply principally to climbers that flower on the 
young growths made next season. Stephanotises 
and others that produce their finest flowers on 
one-year-old wood should only have the weakest 
growths removed at present, and the plants 
should be kept dry at the roots, and the re¬ 
maining growths must be kept close to the light 
to get them thoroughly matured. The summer 
ripened Gardenias should now be fast making 
up their flower-buds, and should be gradually 
brought under warmer treatment. Any renewed 
growths must be removed with the finger and 
thumb, otherwise they will draw the strength 
of the plants from forming their flowers, and 
the latter will drop in consequence. 

One of the roost annoying things in a green¬ 
house during winter is the dropping of Camellia 
buds ; to prevent this it will be necessary to 
see that these plants are kept regularly supplied 
with moisture at the roots, ana that they are 
not submitted for any lengthened period to a 
dry atmosphere. A little clear soot water should 
be given them at every alternate watering, and 
care should be taken at this season of the year 
that these and all other plants indoors are 
watered with tepid water only. It often happens 
unless this house is well aired that plants that 
have stood outside during the summer commence 
to make fresh growth after being a short time 
under glass. Where this occurs, they should be 
placed in a good position in the house, but 
growth should be checked as much as possible. 

It will now be necessary to use more than 
ordinary caution in giving water to the roots 
of choice hard-wooded plants, as nothing is 
easier than injuring roots with excessive 
moisture at thiB season. Avoid the too common 
practice of surface-dressing valuable plants at 
the commencement of winter, as the surfacing 
material generally remains moist when the ball 
of earth beneath is dry. The pots should be 
kept perfectly free from conferva, as this, when 
allowed to remain long on the pots, renders the 
atmosphere of the house unhealthy, and tends to 
sour the soil round the roots of the plants. The 
latest batches of bulbs should now be potted, 
including Ixias, Sparaxis, and the spring¬ 
flowering Tritonias. These latter should now 
be plunged in ashes of Cocoa-nut fibre close to 
the glass in a cold frame, there to remain 
through the winter, watering them carefully 
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until the plants are in active growth, and 
ventilating very freely whenever the thermo¬ 
meter stands above the freezing point. 

Fruit. 

With the exception of a few of the very latest 
kinds, Apples and Pears will now be harvested; 
therefore tne fruit-room should now be put in 
order. Lay out the fruit as thinly as space will 
allow; it will then be easily examined with the 
view of removing decayed fruit, and any that 
are ripening will be seen at a glance. All should 
be neatly labelled, and the room be kept scru¬ 
pulously clean and airy; this latter requisite is 
specially necessary till the fruit has undergone 
the sweating which always occurs during the 
first two or three weeks after housing. Any 
extra fine specimens that it is desired to keep 
for a long period should, when dry, be wrapped 
up separately in tissue paper, and be placed in 
air-tight drawers or boxes. If the weather is suit¬ 
able and the ground works well, the planting of 
fruit trees should be commenced in earnest. 
Autumn planting is preferable to spring, fee if 
planted now new roots are emitted at once, and 
the trees get established and are able to with¬ 
stand drought in early summer without water¬ 
ing, whilst those that are spring-planted are in 
danger of injury from drought, simply because 
as a rule they have not had time to make new 
roots before dry, warm weather ects in. 

Wall trees that require root-pruning ought 
now to have that done, and those that do not 
need such will need feeding matter, which 
should he afforded by clearing away the loose 
surface mulching and soil, and applying new 
material. The trees of Peaches, Nectarines, and 
Apricots that suffered by the severity of the 
past two winters, and have not by this time 
fully recovered, should be made to give place 
to young, healthy trees. As regards Apricots, 
we have annually to replace some of the trees, 
for it is by this plan alone we are able to keep 
the walls furnished; indeed, so mysterious are 
the causes that make the branches collapse so 
suddenly that we have given up the solution as 
hopeless, and adopted the constant renewal of 
trees as, under the circumstances, the best 
remedy. 

Vegetables. 

As ground is cleared it should be dug over for 
the winter. In doing this be guided by the 
nature of the soil ; where both surface and sub¬ 
soil are naturally open and porous it may be laid 
up in narrow ridges. Treated thus its gets mel¬ 
lowed by the action of frost; but in heavy 
retentive soils, the rains are thrown off the 
ridges into the hollows, which become saturated, 
ana in the spring, when the ground is required 
for cropping, it is not in proper condition for the 
reception of seeds. In such a soil it is better not 
to ridge, but to dig it over, keeping it level, but 
at the same time turning it up roughly and 
leaving it as open as possible without attempting 
to break the clods. All ground that iB used for 
vegetable crops should be trenched every three 
or four years, 2 in. of fresh earth being brought 
to the surface on each occasion. This more par¬ 
ticularly applies to old gardens, where, if it be 
not done, the surface becomes exhausted. It is 
necessary thus to discriminate between old and 
new gardens, as, in the latter, at a compara¬ 
tively small depth, the soil is yet raw. To 
bring any considerable quantity of this to the 
top, and to bury the surface soil that has, by 
stirring and exposure to sun and air, become 
better adapted for the requirements of plant 
life, would be a serious mistake, which would 
be injurious to the crops for a year or two after¬ 
wards. 

With such land as this, that is yet deficient 
in depth of good soil, it is better not to bring 
much of the under portion to the top, but in 
trenching to loosen about 6 in. of the bottom 
that has not previously been stirred. In this 
way it will gradually be mellowed, in which 
condition it may gradually be brought up and 
mixed with the top soil. In trenching ground of 
every description, it is well to put some manure 
in the bottom ; its admixture with the soil 
beneath very much improves the latter, and 
here it answers as a store for the support of the 
roots during dry, parching, summer weather. 
This operation of digging and trenching in the 
autumn is of great importance to vegetable cul¬ 
ture, and never should be delayed after the 
ground is cleared longer than can be avoided, 


as it can be carried out with more ease and 
expedition before the land is soaked by the 
autumnal rains. In addition to the effects it ha9 
in pulverising the soil, it is the means of 
destroying quantities of slugs and wireworms 
and their eggs, and also weeds that have newly 
vegetated. 

Endive.—Continue to tie up Endive for 
blanching aa it is required, but no more should 
be done at a time than will keep up a supply, 
as when sufficiently blanched it soon afterwards 
begins to decay. Through the wetness of the 
season this crop in many places this autumn is 
difficult to blanch, especially the broad-leaved 
Batavian, the inner leaves of which are some¬ 
what decayed through excessive moisture, and 
as soon as they are tied up they have a tendency 
to rot. The curled-leaved varieties have suffered, 
but not to Buch an extent as the other. If boards 
be used for blanching the curled-leaved kinds, 
they will be much less likely either to rot 
through the effects of their previous condition 
or to suffer from frost, but whichever way 
they art treated the tying up or covering must 
be done when they are quite dry. Any ordi¬ 
nary thin boards sufficiently wide to cover the 
plants will answer the purpose, placing a couple 
or more bricks upon them, according to their 
length, to keep them close enough to the plants 
to exclude light and prevent their removal by 
wind. 


FLOWERS OF THE WEEK. 
Early-flowering Chrysanthemum s. - 
Messrs. W. C. Watson & Sons, Marlborough 
Nursery, Islington, send us a basket of fine 
blooms of these useful plants. Though not so 
large and handsome as the winter-flowering 
kinds, we notice a great improvement is being 
made, and we shall soon have Pompone, In¬ 
curved, and Japanese Chrysanthemums flower¬ 
ing from June till November, to be then suc¬ 
ceeded by the later flowering kinds. Among 
those sent to us by Messrs. Watson we may 
notice as good kinds Capt. Webb, Madame 
Dufoy, Madame Pec&ul, Scarlet Gem, FrtfcocitS, 
Golden Nugget, Snowflake, Madame C. Des- 
grange, Madame Angou, Nanum, Souvenir d’un 
Ami, Bronze Pr6cocit6. These embrace white, 
bronze, scarlet, red, yellow, golden, and purple 
blossoms, of fairly good size and substance. 

Hardy Orinums.— Blooms of a hardy 
Crinum named C. Powelli may be gathered 
from a bed of plants in the Pine-apple Nurserv. 
Edgware Road, London. The plants are hft 
undisturbed all the winter, and in spring they 
threw up strongly and flower all through the 
summer, indeed until cut down by frost. The 
CrinuniB are noble plants, and placed in clumps 
or masses by themselves they would form an 
attractive feature, and give a good many spikes 
of bloom during the season. 

Sedum spectabile purpurea is a fine 
form of the noble Stonecrop growing in the same 
nursery. For hanging over stone edgings this 
is an excellent plant, or it may be grown in 
pots or baskets in the window. 

Purple Soabious. — Plenty of bright 
blooms of the Scabious may still be gathered ; 
the plants are getting straggly, but the blooms 
are fresh and useful for cutting. 

Browallia alata. —This is a pretty little 
blue-flowered annual which now supplies plenty 
of material for cutting. Plants growing in the 
open air if lifted now with good balls of earth at¬ 
tached to the roots and potted will make use¬ 
ful subjects for mixing into Chrysanthemums, 
&c., in the greenhouse. We note well-flowered 
plants of it growing in pots in Covent Garden 
Market. 

Canary creeper. —Sprays of this are now 
useful for cutting for vases, and if the water be 
renewed occasionally and the ends be cut off the 
stalks, they will last for a long time in a cool 
room. 

Neja gTacilis is a pretty little yellow- 
flowered plant with light Fennel-like foliage, 
fresh and beautiful in autumn. The flowers, 
though not particularly handsome, are nume¬ 
rous and showy. 

Chinese Pinks still yield bright blossoms, 
aa also does Phlox Drummondi, Calliopsia, Sco. 

Mr. Green, Thorpe Nurseries, Norwich,sends 
us a box of 
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Single Dahlias. —They are very bright 
and beautiful. The kinds sent us are Paragon, 
maroon edged with purple ; Coccinea, crimson. 
Scarlet Dwarf ; Yellow Dwarf ; Lutea, lemon 
yellow; and Cervantesi, orange. With the 
Dahlias also came a bunch of the excellent Cal¬ 
ceolaria amplexicaule, and a charming variety 
of autumn and winter-flowerincr zonal Pelargo¬ 
niums. 


Of indoor plants which we noted this week, 
are the 


Norines, pretty bulbous plants, flowering 
freely at this season, either in windows or 
greenhouse. Their colours are pink, rose, crim¬ 
son, orange, and various other shades. We taw 
a good batch of them in Messrs. Henderson and 
Sons’ nursery at 1‘ine-apple Place. 

In Mr. B. S. Williams’ nursery at Holloway 
there is a good display of cool-house Orchids. 
A fine variety of 

Solanum, named Empress, which bears 
very large berries in clusters, which are of a 
bright crimson colour. 

Capsicum Little Gem is a new plant, 
the seed of which will be distributed next 
spring. It isdwarf and bushy in habit, and bears 
multitudes of bright red conical-shaped berries 
along the upper part of the stems. It was 
awarded a first-class certificate at South Ken¬ 
sington recently. 

Golden Maiden-hair (Adiantum Wil- 
liamsi).—We noted a large stock of seedlings 
of this free-growing greenhouse Fern. It comes 
quite true from seed, and grows with wonderful 
vigour, its young fronds being covered w’ith 
golden farina. It succeeds beat under cool green¬ 
house treatment. 

Eulalia japonica zebrina is a pretty pot 
plant for a cool greenhouse or window during 
autumn and winter. Cyclamens are abundantly 
in flower. 


at the root and in the atmosphere, will generally 
induce them to bloom. Until January is well 
over the flower stems are generally thrown up 
without many leaves, but as spring advances 
both leaves and flowers come together, and from 
April onwards they grow and bloom freely 
enough without any extra attention. 

Supposiuganyone to have no Lily of the Valley 
now, they ought to buy some at once. Use it for 
flowering in pots this winter and spring, and 
then either grow it on in pots, or plant it out 
anywhere afterwards. If this were done for a 
number of years, a capital Btock might soon be 
got up, and it would amply pay its way the first 
season. Those who grow these Lilies in pots, and 
then throw them away like other bulbs after 
they have been forced, commit a great mistake. 
The finest Lilies of the Valley we have ever 
seen were potfuls which had been grown on in 
the same pots year after year, until the strong 
stubby crowns were actually hanging over the 
sides of the pots. After forcing, the pots should 
be placed in a close frame and carefully watered, 
and they should be gradually hardened off until 
they can bear full exposure without injury. 
About bedding-out time they may be set out-of- 
doors altogether in a sheltered, but sunny spot, 
in which water in abundance must be given 
them, and by the end of September they will 
waa I be as useful plants as any which can be bought. 
For very early flowering they will not of course 
equal foreign grown roots or single crowns, but 
for spring use no better need be desired. 

The best time to plant old pot plants out-of- 
doors is the end of May. Very poor soil does 
not suit them, but any moderately rich material 
is all they require in this way. Should the 
weather be dry at the time of planting, they 
must be watered several times untii they have 
begun to grow’, and old plantations are much 
benefited by a surface dressing of manure every 
winter. C. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


NOTES ON LILY OF THE VALLEY. 

Of all the plants which bloom, forced and other¬ 
wise, indoors in winter, and in our pleasure 
grounds and woodlands in spring and summer, 
nine arc greater favourite 8 than the Lily of the 
Valley. No good reason can possibly be offered 
for its not being in every garden. It grow’s well, 
whether continually kept in pots or left in the 
open ground. Shade does not harm it, not yet 
exposure ; in short, it is one of those subjects 
which is easy to cultivate and hard to kill, and 
one which should be planted mire or less by all. 

From the present time on vntil March is the 
time to lay in a stock of roots. They can be had 
at a cheap rate and in any quantity from any 
nurseryman or seedsman. Three classes of roots 
may be selected. Those termed “ singlecrowus ” 
are the very strongest and best, and should 
always be grown where bloom is wanted at 
Christmas ; afterwards and for general cultiva¬ 
tion in pots w’hat are called “ clumps ” are the 
best, and for planting in large quantity about 
the woods or in rustic places smaller sized 
clumps are suitable. Single crowns are generally 
about as thick in the point as the end of one’s 
little finger, and in potting them six, eight, or 
ten may be put into a 6-in. pot. Clumps are 
little bundles of interwoven roots with about 
a dozon or more crowns to them, and these are 
l>otted into 5-in. or 6-in. pots without breaking 
them up in any way. The small or weakest 
clumps are not worth potting to force, as a few 
1 saves and no flowers are generally all that 
they produce. All should be potted in a light 
compost, consisting of loam, leaf-soil, and sand 
i i about equal parts. Good drainage must also 
b 3 afforded. The roots should be potted firmly, 
a id when finished the crowns should just be 
pe -ping above the soil. 

No time should now be lost in potting the 
early flow’ering roots We have tried treating 
t tern in various ways after potting, such as 
h tting them in a dark place in an ordinary 
frime in a Mushroom house, and various other 
places, and have found that they do best plunged 
with other bulbs under 6 in. of ashes. After 
being plunged three or four weeks they may be 
br >ught out and set in any place in which there 
is a temperature of 55° or 60°. After being there 
a week or so they may be placed in 10° or 15° 
o’ more heat, and this, with plenty of moisture 


A pretty basket plant (Fuchsia pro 
cumbens).—Those only acquainted with the 



Fuchsia procuinbens. 

ordinary type of Fuchsia, so common in every 
garden, would scarcely recognise this little creep¬ 
ing plant from New Zealand as a Fuchsia, so 
different is it in habit of growth and flower from 
ordinary varieties. It is now, however, beginning 
to be valued as a basket plant for room aud 
greenhouse culture, a mode of growth under 
which it thrives capitally and makes both a 
novel and attractive object. Its beauty lies not 
so much in the flowers, which, though produced 
in abundance, are almost hidden among the 
dense foliage, as in the bright coloured berries 
which succeed the flowers, and which remain on 
the plant and retain their attractive magenta 
colour throughout the winter till late in the 
spring, when the plant becomes again covered 
with new foliage and flowers. If placed in good, 
rich soil its branches grow rapidly and hang in 
graceful profusion over the sides of the basket or 
pot in the manner shown in the annexed illus¬ 
tration. As to the perfect hardiness of the plant 
in the open air in this country there can be no 
doubt, provided the situation is dry, and the 
border, or whatever it is grown on, thoroughly 
drained. 

Epiphyllums as wall plants.— These 
lovely autumn and winter-blooming plants re¬ 
quire an elevated position in order to see them 
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to advantage ; they therefore look well on back 
walls of forcing-houses, on rafters, and in similar 
positions. They will succeed under a wide range 
of temperature, and are not at all particular as 
to soil. The system adopted here is to plant the 
Pereskia stocks in any position that it is thought 
desirable to ornament, and to train up shoots 
about 2 ft. apart, or single ones if amongst 
miscellaneous creepers or on rafters, and allow 
them to run to the top of the house before stop¬ 
ping ; they quickly attain the necessary length, 
and we insert on their stems grafts of Epiphyl- 
lums 1 ft. apart during the whole length, 
changing the varieties according to taste. Under 
the influence of a high, moist temperature they 
make rapid growth, and wfill each produce the 
first year several heads of bloom ; by the end. 
of the second year they will be perfect columns 
of luxuriant leafage, and during the dullest 
months of the year each shoot will furnish an 
abundance of blossom ; when planted out, they 
are not subject to that trying ordeal known as 
“ drying off,” and consequently their luxuriance 
astonishes even those who are well acquainted 
with their cultivation.—J. G. H. 

5771.—Ferns from spores —As soon as 
the spore oases on the under-side of the fronds 
turn brow n, the entire frond should be gathered, 
encased in a paper bag, and hung up fora time 
in a dry, airy place. During July and August the 
greater portion of the ► pores come to maturity, 
and as it is not advisable to sow before March, 
the bags containing the fronds may, as 600 n as 
the latter become quite dry, be folded up in a 
small compass and put altogether in a box, 
the same to be kept in a perfectly dry place. 
In March or April, or later in the season if a 
warm house is not at command, fill some 2£ in. 
pots with fibrous peat. Then take a piece of 
clean white paper, hold the dry frond over it 
tapping it gently ; this will cause the dust-like 
spores to drop out, when they are to be scat¬ 
tered cn the soil in the pots. Place each pot 
in a saucer of water, and set them in a close 
frame. Never water the surface-soil, but keep 
some water in the pans.—J. C. B. 

5822.— Propagating Althaea frutex.- 
This is increased by means of seed and cut¬ 
tings. The seed should be sown in March in 
pans of fine, sandy soil, and placed in a cold 
frame. Place a pane of glass on the pan and 
shade until the young plants appear, then 
gradually inure them to the full air. The follow¬ 
ing March plant out in the open ground. To 
succeed with cuttings they should be taken off 
in October, with about three joints to each one, 
and firmly inserted in free soil—burying the two 
lowermost joints—in a north border. Be sure 
and make the soil very firm around them, and 
cover with a little litter in severe weather. The 
great point in propagating hardy trees and 
shrubs from cuttings is to take them off not 
later than the middle of October, and insert 
them in a cool situation where they are screened 
from the sun in spring and early summer.—J. 
C. B. 

5764.—Begonias, Palms, and Ferns. 
— Begonia Weltonieusis is a useful winter 
flowering kind, blooming all through the winter 
months in a temperature of 55°. It should have 
liberal culture in summer, so that nice, healthy, 
vigorous bushes are formed by October. Cut¬ 
tings strike freely in March, and these should bo 
grown along in gentle w’armth until the begin¬ 
ning of June, after which time they will do best 
in a frame. Let them have plenty of light and 
air all through the summer, merely shading 
from hot sun and syringing freely in hot weather. 
This Begonia also makes a capital summer bed- 
der, if hardened off well and planted out in 
June. Latania borbonica is a cool-house Palm 
wintering in an average temperature of 45°. 
Adiantum farleyense demands a constant winter 
temperature of 60°. Strong heat and much 
atmospherical moisture are at all times necessary 
to its welfare.—J. Cornhill. 

5917.—Stephanotis failing.—We think 
that you would have done better to have shifted 
your plant along by degrees. The one shift 
system is always rather dangerous ; the soil 
often becoming sour before it gets full of roots. 
Next April we would examine the roots, ami 
if they appear at all decayed, shake away some 
of the old mould and replace in a smaller pot.— 
C. B. F 

5756.—Lisianthus Russellianua.—This 

is a rather difficult plant to grow well. An in- 
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termediate temperature with plenty of light 
and free admission of air on fine days is best for 
it. Fibrous loam two parts and leaf-mould one 
part is the right compost, adding thereto a 
good dash of coarse, silver sand.—J. C. B. 

5840.— Lilacs at Christmas.— A month 
or so in a temperature of about 60° of heat 
should suffice to get Lilacs into bloom at Christ¬ 
mas. Prior to that, however, it would be well to 
have the plants under glass to protect the buds 
from frost,and promote agradual expansion. The 
change into the high temperature would also not 
be so sudden. The plants will need careful water¬ 
ing, as the flower-buds begin to swell.—D. 

5752.— Fuchsias and Begonias.— You 
may be able to winter your Fuchsias in a cellar 
because these are deciduous and lose their 
leaves, so that light is of no great consequence. 
The pots need not be turned on their sides, and 
the soil would not need water unless it became 
very dry. As to Begonia i o its, we should advise 
their being kept in a rather warmer tempera¬ 
ture, as a cellar, if ever so dry, will still 
have a damp atmosphere, and the roots may 
become mouldy and decay. A cupboard in the 
kitchen would perhaps suit better, or even on 
top of the cupboard. They may go into a cooler 
and lighter place when the roots start growth. 
—A. D. 

5762.— Manure for Daphnes.— All de¬ 
pends as to whether they are on their roots or 
grafted. Own root plants should not have very 
rich soil, but grafted ones may be indulged with 
a little decomposed manure. Good loam and a 
little leaf-soil is, however, all that is absolutely 
necessary, for when the plants get pot-bound 
they may be top-dressed with Clay’s fertiliser. 
—J. C. 

5772. — Nssgelias for winter. — Give 
them the same treatment as for Gloxinias during 
the summer months, keeping them well to the 
light, shifting for the last time about the middle 
of August. By the latter end of October placo in 
a constant temperature of 55°, if possible on a 
shelf near the glass.—J. C. B. 

57C7. — Tuberoses after flowering. — 
They are of but little use, fresh imported bulbs 
being ncc* ssary for forcing. Plant them out in 
some warm corner in free soil, they will furnish 
a few flowers for cutting.—J. C. B. 

5827. -Geranium on walls.-We can only 
surmisothat too luxuriant growth has prevented 
the plant from flowering, soil probably too rich, 
or too extended a root run. All that can be 
done is to thin out weak shoots, bo that the 
strong ones get plenty of sun and air. When 
the soil becomes somewhat exhausted the plant 
will bloom freely.—J. C. 

6339.— Seedling Begonias.- Seedling Begonias may 
well be expected to grow all through the winter if kept 
in a moderate heat, but if in a cool temperature they 
will then rest. All must depend upon the convenience 
you have to keep the plants, but if only an ordinary 
greenhouse, no doubt the plauts will do better if allowed 
to go to rest.—A. D. 

5770 — Dracophyllum gracile. — Young plants 
may be ported in March; flowering specimens when they 
go out of flowjr.—J. C. 

5773. —Tydseas for winter flowering.— The last 
shift should he Liven about the middle of August; they 
will then get well i sUblished by November, and If placed 
on a light shelf in a temperature of 55° will flower well 
all through the winter.-J. C. B. 

5S33. — Propagating Cyclamens. — Cyclamen 
bulbs are sometimes propagated by cutting the old 
bulbs through, and thus dividing them into three or 
four, but the plan is now little adopted. Good sorts re¬ 
produce themselves, and even better, so readily from 
seed, that few care to keep over or propagate old bulbs. 
Seedling bulbs will bloom freely within a year. If you 
cut your old bulb, you may but destroy it altogether.— 
A. D. _ 


Alpine flowers for English gardens. 
—By a printer’s error the price of this book was 
recently stated in these columns to be 12a. 6d., 
whereas its published price is 7s. 6d. 

Green fly on Roses. — I find the following 
a simple, quick, and effectual method of clearing 
Roses of green fly : Pour water slowly from 
a watering pot with a fine or medium rose over 
the leaves infested, holding them very slightly 
with the left hand, gently moving the fiDgers all 
the time; the insects will wash off easily the mo¬ 
ment they feel the touch, and cleaner than if 
the plants were syringed for a length of time ; 
they cannot bear the slightest contact with the 
lingers and water without going. If you shako I 
the shoot* occasionally.during the watef falling * 
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upon them, it will also help to clear them of the 
drowned flies. No wash is needed by the above 
method.—W. A. T. 


TRITONIAS. 

Out-door culture.— These succeed well 
as border plants in any soil except clay, but 
seem to like moist beds of peat soil best ; they 
may be planted out in April or May. Treated as l 
a cold frame bulb, and planted out, they will | 
flower in the south in August, but in the north 
of Eugland a month later, and in cold places it | 
is better to bring them on for a longer time 
under glass and plant them out later. Though 
toleratdy hardy there are two objections to 
leaving them out all winter in the open ground— 
one, that they are liable to be killed in severe 
winters unless well protected with litter ; the 
other, that owing to their habit of straying, in 
which they much resemble Lilies of the Valley, 
they are apt to leave the place in which they 
were planted, and come up where they are not 
wanted. It is better, therefore, to lift the whole 


fatal. They had better not be left uncovered for 
a single day. They may be planted 3 in. or 4 in. 
deep in pots or boxes in any soil, a mixture of 
sandy peat and light, fibrous loam suiting them 
best. They may be placed anywhere out of the 
reach of frost, but the less they grow during 
winter the better. Care must also be taken in 

as the^bulb, turning them round the inside of 
the pot, for if the points are brought above 
ground before they have completed their hori¬ 
zontal growth and commenced the formation of 
a bulb, the suckers die. When planted they must 
be carefully and repeatedly watered. The shoois 
on appearing above ground will probably all be 
found to touch the edge of the pot; hence, if 
you can spare say a 4.^-in. pot for every two or 
three bulbs, they are in the most convenient 
condition for planting out again with a ball of 
soil when the time comes. 

Culture in pots.—The present time is the 
proper season to commence the pot culture of 
Tritonias. Where a large supply of cut flowers 
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Cut spray of Tritonia, 


stock in autumn; and as they may, if necessary, 
be potted many together, and separated when 
plauting-out time comeB, this takes little trouble 
or room. About the beginning of November is 
the best time to lift them. This must be done 
carefully; for although the tops are not yet 
dead, the shoots which form the new bulbs next 
year are already several inches long, sometimes 
even more than 1 ft. These shoots are jointed 
suckers, not unlike those of Couch Grass, and 
as soon as they have completed their horizontal 
growth, the nucleus of a new bulb is formed on 
the last joint. This youDg bulb then makes 
roots, an l sends a shoot perpendicularly up¬ 
wards to become the flowering-stalk of next year. 
When the bulbs are lifted in November for re¬ 
planting, if sufficient care be taken, the last 
year’s bulbs will be found—to outward appear¬ 
ance. alive and sound, like the old corms of 
Gladioli—connected with the new bulbs by these 
threads. The old bulbs can readily be distin¬ 
guished by having no stalks or shoots, and may 
be pulled off and thrown away. Anything like 
drjing off or storing the roots in a dry place is 


few plants will be found more useful than these 
for meeting the demand; and their bright colour s 
and graceful spikes are admirably adapted to 
give relief to a collection when arranged with 
, flowers of a dwarfer character. The soil which 
we have found most suitable to them under pot 
1 culture is a moderately light, sandy loam, ec- 
riched with well-decayed cow manure and a 
slight addition of leaf-mould. Peaty soils should 
be avoided, as it is difficult to maintain the 
foliage in health through the flowering period 
in such soils. Next in importance to soil is per¬ 
fect drainage; anything approaching stagnation 
at the roots is fatal to this class of plants. We 
have found 6-in. pots the best, placing about 
twelve bulbs in a pot with a dash of sand over 
I them, and then covering them with $ in. of soil. 
After pottiDg pluuge them in ashes or Cocoa 
fibre in a cold frame. Very little water will be 
required for the first month after starting them, 
provided tho plunging material is kept moist. 
As soon as the growths appear air must be given 
abundantly night and day whenever the ther¬ 
mometer is above the freezing point, otherwise 
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they will soon run up spindly and be worthless- 
About the end of November they should be re¬ 
moved to a position close to the glasB in a cool, 
airy house, and be carefully watched in order to 
see that they do not suffer from excessive dry¬ 
ness at the root after being removed from the 
plunging material. In this position they may re¬ 
main with advantage till the beginning of 
March, when a house with a north aspect will 
be found the best, or they may be taken back 
to frames, in which they will flower freely, 
every pot throwing up from a score to three 
dozen spikes of bloom. After flowering, water 
should be gradually withheld, and the plants 
exposed to the full sun in order to ensure the 
bulbs getting well ripened, when they will 
rove serviceable the following Beason, and 
loom equally well as imported bulbs. Indeed, 
where fine masses are required the roots Bhould 
be disturbed as little as possible after they once 
get established. The best way to treat them is 
simply to reduce the ball by removing as much 
of the old soil as can be done without breaking 
the rhizomes, and then to shift them into a 
larger-sized pot, using good fibry, mellow loam 
for the purpose. In cases where an increase is 
desired they should be shaken out, that they 
may be divided in the most advantageous way, 
and when potted, placed in any cold frame 
where they can be well attended to with the 
syringe after they get into leaf to keep down 
red spider, an insect to which they are particu¬ 
larly subject. 

Varieties. —The following is a list of 
Tritonias now in cultivation : Aracena, orange, 
centre spotted yellow; Bella, blush, shading 
down to rose; Brilliant, rich luminous orange- 
scarlet ; Crocata, bright orange ; Eclair, bright 
scarlet; Elegans, orange-cerise ; Eleonore, buff, 
very fine ; Eximia, orange-scarlet; Fenestrata, 
soft rose-salmon; Gladstone, fine, very distinct; 
Pallida, salmon-pink ; Prince Alfred, white, 
very large ; Squalida, white, suffused rose. 
Good bulbs of the above may be bought at any 
good seed shop at from 2s. (id. to 5s. per dozen, 
and mixed varieties may be bought for Is. fid. 
or 2s. per dozen, or 10s. per hundred. 


FRUIT. 

PRESERVING GRAPES THROUGH THE 
WINTER. 

Many people succeed in growing good late 
Grapes, but, judging from the numerous ques¬ 
tions we are frequently called upon to answer, 
the mode of keeping them after they aie fit for 
removal from the Vines seems to be but imper¬ 
fectly understood. Some have an idea that an 
expensively fitted room is necessary, while 
others think that some unexplained process in 
the manipulation or management forms the key¬ 
stone of success. But such is not the caseall 
that is required is a dry, well-ventilated room, 
free from stagnant moisture, and not easily 
affected by sudden climatic or atmospheric 
changes. A dry, airy cellar, from which frost 
and damp can be excluded without the aid of 
much fire heat, fitted with racks for holding 
wine bottles filled with soft water, may be de¬ 
pended upon for keeping Lady Downes freeh 
and plump for four months after they are cut, 
provided the temperature can be kept a few de¬ 
grees above or below 45°. The main point, and 
£ reality the only secret of success, is the 
piorough ripening of the Grapes before the end 
of October, for unless this is secured the thin, 
aqueous matter contained in the berries disap¬ 
pears when the leaves fall; they shrink if left 
on the Vrfff s, and, as a matter of course, they 
would do the same if removed to the best Grape 
room in England. 

Whenpsfl^erly ripened they should be allowed 
to hang on the Vines until all the leaves have 
fallen and the wood is in a fit state for pruning, 
when cutting may be commenced ; but for the 
benefit of the amateur who wishes to try his 
hand at bottling, we will turn to the room in¬ 
tended for their reception. This should be fitted 
with a ventilator at the top for the escape of 
moisture ; it should be thoroughly cleansed, 
limewashed, and fitted with shelves made of 
floor-boards, resting on iron brackets, pointing 
upwards at an angle at 40° to 45 ^ and well 
secured to the wall, as these brackets will have 
to sustain the weight of a whole row of bottles, 
water, and Grapes. To prevent the bottles from 
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moving, or the bunches from touching each other, 
another board with holes 9 in. from centre to 
centre, cut out of the lower side and large enough 
for the bottoms of the bottles to fit into, is 
placed edgeways on the shelf, and with the top 
side resting against the wall to which it is 
secured by means of screws driven into plugs or 
wood bricks. Having calculated the number of 
bunches that have to be accommodated, these 
shelves may be repeated one above another if 
necessary until sufficient space is secured. Clean 
bottles having been filled nearly up to the necks 
with soft water and placed in the racks, care 
being taken that there is room for expansion of 
the water without its running over when the 
wood is introduced, all damp should be removed 
by wiping the shelves and floors and leaving the 
ventilators open for a day or two, when the room 
will bo ready for the fruit. 

Cutting the Crapes. —When Grapes are 
quite ripe and nicely covered with bloom, they re¬ 
quire very careful handling to prevent disturbance 
of the berries or loss of the bloom in transit to 
the Grape room. To avoid this all the ties should 
be carefully removed from the shoulders with a 
pair of sharp scissors, every faulty berry being 
removed at the same time. To avoid shaking, 
although I do aot approve of the use of pruning 
scissors, I always use them for cutting the 
bunch-bearing shoots just above the pruning 
bud. They are then conveyed carefully to the 
room, the buds are trimmed off, and the shoots 
are fitted into the bottles. As the cutting is pro¬ 
ceeded with, bunches that do not promise to be 
good keepers are placed together in the lower 
tier for early use, and every bit of wood beyond 
or above the bunch is left on, as shortening 
back opeDB the pores and shrivelling of the 
berries follows. For some years after I com¬ 
menced bottling I used a spare bedroom with 
thick, dry walls covered with Ivy, and only a 
door and window for ventilation ; the room be¬ 
low had a fire in it daily, and the chimney pas¬ 
sing up one side kept it free from damp ana at 
the proper temperature, but fresh arrangements 
enabled me to fit up a properly ventilated room, 

| in which I have a slow combustion boiler, with 

ipes placed aloDg one side of the Grape room, 

ut the fire is never used, and I can keep Grapes 
fresh and plump from the first week in January 
until the end of May. The bottles sometimes 
require filling up, but we rarc-ly change the 
water, neither do we lose many Derries out of 
bunches that are sound when they are removed 
from the Vines. 

The best kinds for bottling.— Where 
several kinds are bottled, Muscats, Trebbiano, 
and Black Alicante keep good through January ; 
then follow Black Morocco, Gros Colmar, and 
Mrs. Pince, while Lady Downes, with me the 
latest of all, keeps well, as I have just stated, 
until the end of May. W. C. 


5818.— Figs falling off.— In the south of 
England, the first crop is nearly always an ex¬ 
cellent one, if the right kind be planted, the 
Brown Turkey being the best and most prolific. 
The second crop never ripens, and should be 
rubbed off, as they only help to exhauBt the 
trees, and prevent the formation of the embryo 
fruits which remain small enough to pass the 
winter safely. Nipping out the terminal bad is a 
good plan to cure fruit falling when it arises 
from deficient nutriment.—E. H. 

5820. -Melons failing. -If a steady, healthy 
heat can be kept up, the late Melons should ripen, 
at least those that are now a good size. Under 
like conditions Sutton’s Golden Perfection and 
A. F. Barron, both green fleshed, have been 
very good this season with me.—E. H, 

6819.—Pears shrivelling and crack¬ 
ing.— Root pruning would not avail nnless the 
trees are too luxuriant; carefully lifting the 
roots and bringing them near the surface would 
be better, or transplanting might be effectual— 
this is of course if the soil is the o&use, but it 
may be a question of climate. The kinds grown 
may not suit the district.—E. H. 

5746 —Grapes not colouring.—“J. B.” 
would have done better with the Black Ham¬ 
burgh, as he evidently does not understand 
Vine culture. The often syringiug with cold 
w ater should not be necessary in a house only par¬ 
tially heated j at any rate it might be carried 
too lar. The inferior quality of the Lady Downes 


has probably arisen from unripe wood and de¬ 
fective interior management. Use fires more, and 
get the wood well ripened, ventilating freely. In 
the other houRe the bursting of the berries of the 
FrontigDan has arisen most likely from the late 
abundant rainfall acting on roots in a border 
that had been previously ill-supplied with mois¬ 
ture. The selection of tbe variety in this case 
for an unheated house has not been happy.— 
E. H. 

5Slf>.-Grapes not colouring.-I expect the red 
Grapes are shanked, that i», the stalks are brown and 
dead. Shanking may arise from several causes, which can 
only be ascertained on the spot. Over-cropping may 
cause it. cr a wet sour border, or a check from drought, 
or badly ripened wood. Tbe cause is deficient nutriment 
in some way. 1 think the tire might have been kept going 
a little longer.—E. H. 

5834.—Manuring 1 Vines.—The best time to manu*e 
a Vine is early in the spring, and very good results may 
be obtained by the use of bone dust, alone or in combi¬ 
nation with a sprinkling of guano. Solid manures should 
not be dug into Vine I older?, their tendency being to 
clog up the soil, but tiny are excellent for mulchiiog. 
Fowls’ manure will be bem tlciai if used in moderate 
quantities lightly forked in.—E. II. 

6713. -Melons cracking.- -Too much moisture at 
the roots at the ripeuing ptnod will cause this. For the 
future, as soon as the fruit shows signs of changing 
colour, withhold the supply of water. — .T. C\ 

5755.- Grapes cracking.—There is more than one 
cause for Gi apt? cracking. It may and does arise from de¬ 
fective ventilation, keeping the house too close in the 
i arly part of the day, and a sudden flush of water upon 
borders that had previously been dry will cause the 
skin of the berries to rupture from their inability to bear 
the strain.—E. H. 

6758. - Keeping Apples.-Apples do not need to 
be largely exposed to the air. They will keep well in bar¬ 
rels or in boxes if, when stored at the first, they are care¬ 
fully picked nrd handled. They may also be laid in 
lienps, and be partly covered with straw, to exclude 
light and air. It la very possible, however, that your 
Apples are not a long keeping sort, or may have been 
gathered too soon. Then the atmosphere of an attic 
may be too diy, and hence the loss of Bap from the fruit. 
—A. T) 

57eo.-Fruit of Service Tree.-The fruit of the 
Service Tree is of no special value, and certainly Is not 
worth preseivinp. To many palates it is quite nauseous. 
Apple? or Vegetable Marrows would make a preserve far 
more pleasant and profitable. The fruit of the Service 
tree Is pretty to look at, and there Its value ends.—A. P. 

5 s 2 o.— Melons failing.—“ Tjro ’’ will do well to try 
Earl Reaconsfield Melon. I put out three plants under a 
three-light frame on a common manure heap without 
lining, and from the plants have taken seventeen fruits, 
my smallest fruit weighing 2 lb. It is a fine green- 
fleshed Melon, nicely netted, and unsurpassed in flavour. 
—Country John. 

Preparing for fruit trees.- Trench the Imd be¬ 
fore planting, hut do not turn up the bail subsoil. Now 
is the time to plant. Maiden trees on the French Para¬ 
dise stock need not he more than 4 ft. apart in the line 
cr low from row.— JT. 


VEGETABLES. 


Planting 1 Potatoes in ashes —Having 
three narrow strips of land between trenches 
dug out for late Celery in May last, I conceived 
the idea of growing a few Potatoes between the 
rows of Celery. But as at some remote time a 
quantity of clay had been deposited in that part 
of the garden, and as also the whole garden had 
been heavily manured with cow manure last 
October, it occurred to mo that unless the soil 
were lightened in some way, Potatoes would do 
badly ; I therefore hit upon the plan of digging 
out of the hen-pen a quantity of fine ccal ashes 
and planting the Potatoes in them, as we should 
in manure. I have just taken the crop np 
(Champions), and find seventeen good and 
medium-sized Potatoes at a root, which I con¬ 
sider a good average, but the Potatoes boil 
rather heavy. What is of more value to me than 
the crop is, that the ashes have so loosened the 
Boil that it is the best in the garden for the pur¬ 
pose of earthing up Celery. It has been the 
practice for many years past for farmers in the 
neighbourhood of large towns to use ashpit 
manure for growii.g Potatoes, which is on the 
same principle.— O. C. Eccles. 

5811.— Hollow Celery.— Hollow Celery is 
no doubt a great nuisance, and has, as yonr 
correspondent remarks, puzzled a good many 
people. Some kinds are more subject to it than 
others. This is, I think, certain, and tbe whites 
are more affected with it than the reds. It is 
mainly due to checks in cultivation, or to using 
rank manure in the.trenches, and in some cases, 
1 believe, the ailment, like many other evils, may 
be constitutional, but one may feel convinced of 
this or that without being able to adduce proofs. 
The kinds least subject to it, in my experi¬ 
ence, are Turner’s Incomparable White, Major 
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Clarke’s Solid Red, and Sutton's Hulham Prize 
Pink.—E. H. 

5816. — Winter Cucumbers. — Growing 
winter Cucumbers is mainly a question of tem- 
peratur o and moisture; the thermometer at 
night should not fall below GO 3 , and a little 
higher would be better, therefore I fear your 
correspondent will not succeed with them in 
his greenhouse. It is not so much a question 
of rich soil as warmth, and though the flue 
might, if rightly covered, manage to supply 
the bottom heat (the soil must not touch the 
flue), yet I do not see where the atmospheric 
heat is to come from. There is, I fear, no chance 
of Cucumbers at Christmas.—E. H. 

5751. — Cucumbers failing. —It is very 
probable that the cause of the death of the 
Cucumber plants was so much cold rain, as we 
know that ridge Cucumbers were destroyed 
wholesale with such an excess of moisture and 
cold winds. Such an autumn is not usual, and 
you must try again next year, it is quite easy 
to make a hole in the Boil 20 in. across and 1 ft. 
in depth, put the soil round the sides, then 
partly HU with manure and return some of the 
soil. Mix this, then add some more manure and 
soil, and when full, sow the seed. Do this at the 
end of April and shelter the young plants for a 
week or two from late spring frosts. 

&8I1- Keeping Potatoes.—We infinitely prefer 
•lisuM'd flour barrels and stout boxes tn store Potatoes 
in when wanted for eating. A barrel holds four bushel*, 
and 1 a'f a-dozen of tho^o stood In one c omer of n room 
do not occupy much space. When hard frost prevails a 
few sacks, or other covering, and a truss of straw will 
keep them quite safe. It is alro advantageous that when 
costored the Potato may often bo picked over and re¬ 
turned to the tubs without inconvenience.—A. D. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Variegated Oaks. Among the trees and 
throbs of ornamental foliage mentioned in Gar¬ 
dening I have not seen l he variegated Oak 
holding the place it deserves. It is often only to 
he seen as a btunted little bush, but here (Co. 
Meath) there is a very flue and healthy speci¬ 
men, about 20 ft. high, and w'cll furnished at 
this time of year ; for several weeks past it has 
been in great beauty from the second grown 
shoots, which, showing bright pink on a green 
and white ground, produces a fine effect. It is a 
pity it is not often to be seen, as it ought to 
grow weil in a good soil. I also send some 
leavci of a tree, the name of which I do not 
know. [Fopulus canescens.— Ed.] It is very 
bright at this time of year.—J. T. 

Spindlo trees (Euonymuses).—The varie¬ 
ties of E. jsponicus prefer a light soil and an 
elevated situation, or the vicinity of the eca. In 
low situations, and ou heavy wet soils, they 
suffer very much from frost, even in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of London, especially when quite 
small. But there arc so many uses for these 
plants in pots and against walls, kc , that they 
should find a placo in almost every garden, even 
although not perfectly hardy in the colder parts 
of tho kingdom. Ou the southern and western 
coasts they are perfectly at home, but they 
very rarely produce flowers even in the mildest 
parts. They are easily propagated by cuttings 
in the open ground, or in a cold frame or pit, 
according to the situation ; and they are raised 
by thousands for the open ground, window sill 
decoration, &c. They will bear close pruning 
better than almost any evergreen shrubs in cul¬ 
tivation, and most of them are rapid growers. 
As they are very cheap, it is of little importance 
that they are sometimes killed outright in the 
lc?s favourable situations, because they may be 
replaced at a small cost. Another good nuality 
they possess is that they transplant well. The 
deciduous European and North American species 
mav be raised from seed, cuttings, or suckers, 
and they will thrive in almost any soil and 
situation.—P. G. 


5S21.-Ornamentalehrub8forscreen8. 

-Oneought to knowsomethingaboutthe locality, 
os if it is within the smoke region some things 
will not thrive. Cupresms Lawsoniana, Yews 
(English and Irish), and the different varieties of 
Box will supply hardy, dark-tinted t:\ergrccns. 
Aucuba japonica, vai legated Hollies, and Acer 
Negundo variegata will give light tints. Among 
flowering shrubs there are Berberis Dai wini and 
acquifolia, Laurustinus, the Guelder Rote, Li¬ 


lacs, 


Kibes, Brooms, Syringss, Thoups, 
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and 


—-a 

Laburnums, and in fruit-bearing shrubs and for 
colour in autumn, thcro are the smaller Spindle 
trees, such as Euonymus latifolius and E. 
europrcus. The Venetian Sumach is a striking 
small shrub both in summer and autumn when 
its leaves are fadings— E. H. 

5S13.—Prunlnar shrub 3 .-Do not prune now; the 
latter end of March is the right time for »o doing. The 
decayed parts of tho Conifer may be cut away at once ; 
it will probably, unless too much injured, break again 
from the old wood.—J. C. 

5747.— Treatment of Magnolias -To obtain 
flowers from Magrolia' there is no mces^ity to use 
stimulants if they are planted in good soil. As regards 
the application of shelter, local circumstances must 
decide. 1 know plant* iu the west of England that are 
never protected, aud yrt they flower abundantly. Pro¬ 
tection, if kept on too long, may do harm.—K. H. 

r^25.-Syrlnga not flowering. —Exhaustion of the 
soil may he the cause of your tree uot blooming. Give it 
a good top-dressing of stable manure in December, and n 
good soaking of water in summer should the weather be 
dry.—J. C. _ 


HEATING A SMALL GREENHOUSE. 

In Gardening Illustrated I see many en¬ 
quiries how to heat a greenhouse. I beg you will 
allow me to state my experience and mode of 
heating a conservatory by slow combustion 
First, an oil drum or tubular cask is obtained, the 



Home-made lleating Apparatus 


head being taken out, leaving the ridge round 
the top clear ; a ridge is then rivetted on round 
the top inside the drum ; this is filled with fine 
sand, and a lid similar to a saucepan lid is made 
with the rim to fit into the sand ; this keeps the 
smoke from escaping. A hole about 1$ in. or 2 
in. is then made about 1 in. below the top of 
the drum ; into this is inserted a small elbow- 
pipe and fixed, so as to keep in the smoke; at 
the bottom of the drum (as per sketch) a hole 
is made about the size of a halfpenny with a 
piece of iron rivetted over it to slide backwards 
and forwards to form a damper. A smaller can 
is then procured for the fire-box, to go inside 
the drum, leaving a Bpace all round of about 2 
in. aud by about the same distance below the 
flue pipe. This fire-box has three or four holes 
about the size of a sixpence drilled in the bot¬ 
tom, and is raised from the bottom of the drum 
by a piece of hoop-iron bent like a letter S 
allow the draught to pass under and through 
the fire, the fire-box is then tilled up to within 
a short distance of the top with cinders and coal 
or small pirceB of coke, a fire lighter is then 
placed on the top and lighted, more coal and 
cinders being put on the top of that, and the lid 
put on ; tho fire will soon draw np and give 
a nice steady heat sufficient for any ordinary 
purposes or a greenhouse, viz , 55° to 60° in the 
very coldest winters, and will burn for fifteen 
or eighteen hours by just poking it down with an 


iron rod. A hole should be cut in the lid similar 
to that in the draught hole at the bottom with a 
piece rivetted over as in the hole mentioned. I 
must here state that for a greenhouse 12 ft. long 
by about C ft. to 8 ft. wide aud 8 ft. high, a drum 
2 ft. high and 16 in. in diameter will be found 
to answer the purpose, and a greenhouse this 
size may be kept heated at tho cost of about 
6d. to Sd. per week. Slow Combustion. 

-Now that the winter is approaching when 

plants will require artificial heat, allow me to 
give my experience upon beating greenhouses. 
Some three or four years ago I had a house 
erected, stocked it with a good assortment of 
plants, and endeavoured to preserve them 
through the winter with a paraffin oil stove. I 
had a pipe to carry away the fumes arising from 
it, but I found that notwithstanding this, when¬ 
ever I went from the fresh air into the house I 
einelt the fumes. The coneequence was that the 
plants did not thrive; bnt that is not all, for at 
a coat of 2i. 6d. per week for oil I could not 
keep out the frost, and so, of course, I lost my 
plants. The next winter I tried a flue under the 
stage, but this did not answer satisfactorily, it 
would not burn for more than five or six hours ; 
the heat was too tierce aud dry, and I could not 
rely upon the draught. I thought I would try a 
small portable stove with hot-water pipes, which 
1 did last winter, and can assure any of my fel¬ 
low amateurs that although it U most expensive 
at first, it is far the cheaper and best in the end. 

I purchased one of Wilcox’s apparatus for 
£3 15s. Gd. complete. I fixed it in a very little 
time, and I can depend upon it. I can get 
a nice steady heat for a very trifling cost as a 
proof. I can burn my stove for twelve or four¬ 
teen hours with three shovelfuls of cinders. I 
can heat the pipes in Iosb than an hour if I wish 
it. I can allow just enough draught to keep the 
fire alight, and the pipes at a nice heat, at a 
surprisingly little cost. I can thoroughly recom¬ 
mend them, and am sure no one would regret 
giving up paraffin stoves, or even flues, for one 
of these. I may say that I know nothing what¬ 
ever of the firm, only as having had a stove 
from them. I saw the advertisement of these 
stoves in this journal. A. H. J. 

-I have followed with great intereettl|a 

correspondence on the above subject, and as I 
have seen aa jet only acconnta of repeated 
failures, I am tempted to offer yon my experi¬ 
ence, which is the reverse. But first let me re¬ 
mark that it seems to ine that the failures have 
invariably been caused by tbo form of boiler 
used. For instance, Mr. Fletcher (September 17) 
speaks of a small saddle boiler, aud oomplains 
that his house, a small one, was either too hot 
or too cold. What else he could expect, I do 
uot know, when he chose to u&o a form of 
boiler, of which the smallest size made is calcu¬ 
lated to drive about 150 ft. of 4-in. pipe, aud 
besides this, is a boiler peculiarly adapted for 
the quick consumption of fuel. Now in my own 
house, after trying various plans and failing in 
them all, I have at last got what suits most 
admirably. 

I bought at an auction some second-hand 
4-in. water pipes, and put them in the house 
under the benen. I laid them on single brick 
piers, turned two plugs of wood to fit the ends, 
which were open (the farther ends were of 
course joined by a bend), and these plugs were 
bored to receive a 1-in. gas pipe. This pipe des¬ 
cended from the top pipe through the wail, and 
down into a square fire-brick chamber 12 in. by 
18 in., which is the fireplace. Round this it 
took three or four turns, and ascended again 
to the low’er pipe in the greenhouse through the 
wooden plug in the lower pipe. I may here 
mention that the wooden plugs were boiled fos 
several hours in a mixture of tar and pitch/ 
diluted when hot with a few dropoff-turpentine 
to enable it to penetrate t-he pores of the wood 
better. I used red and white lead mixed and 
tow for caulking joints. Now for the result. I 
found that with an exceedingly small consump¬ 
tion of waste cinders and slack, i. e., coal dust, I 
could keep out any amount of frost. The size of 
the house (a lean to in a most exposed situa¬ 
tion) is 22 ft. by 8 ft. 6 in. There was, however, 
one drawback, and that was that as there was 
no boiler, there v as no reserve of heat, as it 
were ; and on very cold nights it was necessary 
to go up and make up the fire as late as 12 
o’clock at night, and even then the temperature 
in severe weather would fall to about 38° or 40°, 
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Since then I have put in, in place of the old coil, 
a plain upright cylindrical boiler merely turning 
the 1-in. pipes in at the top and bottom respec¬ 
tively ; this answers all purposes perfectly,and the 
boiler acts as a powerful reserve even loDg after 
the fire is quite out. The total length of the 4-in. 
pipe is 20 ft. flow, and the same return. The 
boiler is under the floor and is fired from out¬ 
side. 

Now for another case, some two or three 
years ago a lady asked my advice as to heating 
a small house at the end of her garden. Her 
household consisted of two daughters and a 
maid; no gardener or other man servant. 
Under these circumstances it was manifestly im¬ 
possible for them to go running out in the middle 
of the night to make up fires. Besides it would 
have been extremely difficult to design a fire¬ 
place for so small a house (12 ft. by 6 ft.), to say 
nothing of the fact that, being a semi-detached, 
there would probably have been a row with her 
neighbour about the smoke, etc. Beyond all 
this I was limited in price to fifty shillings. 
Now for what was done. And when I say that 
during the most severe winters of 1S79 and 1SS0 
we kept a temperature of 50° with ease and at 
a cost of about Is. 6d. per w ek (I believe, 
though I did not see the gas bills, so I cannot 
speak on this point with certainty) I think you 
will allow that it was not a complete failure. 1 
procured a quantity of second-hand compo pipes, 
altogether about 150 ft. Of course I could not 
get this quantity in one length or of one size ; I 
got it in about seven or eight different tizes and 
lengths ; these I soldered together to make the 
required length to reach from the dwelling 
house to the greenhouse, taking care to put the 
largest diameter next the former, and gradually 
diminishing as I got near the greenhouse. I laid 
this pipe about 1 ft. under ground, and sur¬ 
rounded it with a bed of concrete composed of 
about one part of cement to four of sifted road 
grit, and which a subsequent examination 
showed to have set like stone round the pipe, 
protecting it from injury either by spade or 
frost. I then boifght a brass swivel elbow, such 
as is used for an ordinary gas light which stands 
out from a wall, and is wanted to revolve. 
Having brought my pipe through the wall of 
the house the elbow was soldered on, and fixed 
to the other socket of the elbow was a gas pipe 
of £ in. diameter, turned round in a series of 
rings one inside the other, the inner end closed, 
and the upper side pierced with five holes to form 
the jets. By means of this revolving elbow the 
jets could be removed from under the boiler 
for the purpose of examination and cleaning, 
which is very necessary, or the pin holes 
will soon rust up. The boiler consisted of a 
common oil can made of block tin, and 
holding about ten pints. To the neck was sol¬ 
dered a lead pipe, 5-8th. in. diameter, and a 
similar sized pipe passed into the bottom of the 
tin at the side ; this was the boiler, and flow, 
and return. The boiler stood on a tripod stand 
about 6 in. from the floor, and under it the cir¬ 
cular burnerrevolved into its place, with a stop to 
prevent it going too far. Over all was placed an 
inverted hollow cylinder of sheet iron, with a 
cap which fitted quite tight, but which could be 
removed for the purpose of examination and 
cleaning. A short elbow carried through the 
wall with a mushroom cap on the end of it con¬ 
ducted all fumes ont of the house, and prevented 
all back draughts. The bottom of this outside 
cylindrical casing had a slot cut in it about 1 in. 
wide and 7 in. long, through which the burners 
revolved when necessary to withdraw them for 
examination. Under the staging were the flow 
and return pipes which heated the house ; these 
were merely 2-in. down pipes, such as are 
ordinarily used for conducting the rain-water 
down from the roofs of houses. Everyone Baid 
they would not stand the heat. My experience 
goes to show that if you get sound ones in the 
first instance they will stand perfectly. Of 
course there was a bend at one end to unite 
them, and a small bent pipe at the highest 
point. I forgot to metion that there was a small 
supply-cistern which stood on the top of the 
boiler casing, and this helped to keep the atmo¬ 
sphere damp, and was connected with the return 
pipe close to the boiler. 

I believe the great secret of it all to be in the 
management of the flame. If too low it will not 
heat the water ; if too high there will be a thick 
deposit of soot on the bottom of the boiler whioh 
will effectually prevent the water heating, to 
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ray nothing of the waste of gas. I must not omit 
to mention that it is most important that the 
gas should be well drained before entering a 
long length of piping, as it contains much mois¬ 
ture which will condense in the pipe and freeze 
it up. For this reason also the pipe should have 
as much fall as possible ; and a catch pit or 
syphon, with a tap to drain it, which should be 
opened at least once in 48 hours, should be placed 
at the lowest point. From practical experience 
I am convinced that if people would use their 
wits a little more, we should hear less of failures, 
and so-called practical impossibilities. 

Expkrimentum Cescis. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


5607.—-Wintering plants. —Plants seldom 
| do well in a Vinery. In the first place, in summer 
they are robbed of the sunlight by the dense 
foliage of the Vines, and consequently the 
plants are drawn and leggy, with poor or no 
bloomB, and in winter the Vines must have rest, 
and during the time when there are hard frosts 
it is better for the Vines that there be no heat 
on, and as a matter of course the plants perish 
with the frost. The plants would not live during 
the winter in the frame without it were an 
exceptionally mild winter, and even then it is 
piobable the plants would damp off. Your only 
plan is to keep your Vinery at about 36° or 38°, 
so as only to keep out the frost.— G. C. Eccles 
5865. — American blight on Apple 
trees.— If “ Rustic ” will try my simple and 
jet (as I found) moat effectual remedy, he will 
be as pleased as I was. Take common sweet oil 
and paint thoroughly every spot where the white 
mildew indicates the presence of the bug ; in 
most cases one thorough dressing is sufficient; 
if not, repeat the dose until no more spots ap¬ 
pear. Three years ago I had an espalier very 
much infested. I tried this remedy, and since 
then I have only seen one or two spots on the 
tree, which were at once cured by this simple 
remedy.— Ferndale. 

5745.—Wintering plants in rooms.— 
In the arrangement of your large empty room 
looking soulh-weBt, you seem to have devised 
the best that can bo done or suggested for the 
*afe wintering of your plants ana window boxes. 
You will get a very fair amount of light, and 
can give on dry days, or mild ones, plenty of 
air, and you will not have any large surface ex¬ 
posed to frost, except it be, as last winter, very 
severe. Your chief difficulty would be exclud¬ 
ing frost, and some thick blinds to the windows 
would help very much, still it would be neces¬ 
sary to have Borne kind of stove to keep out 
severe frost, and that an oil or paraffin lamp 
would perhaps hardly do. If one did not suffice 
in hard weather, a second may do so. Any heat 
ascending from a room below would not be of 
much service, it would be too trivial and too far 
removed. To prevent the floor boards and the 
ceiling below from becoming stained, the floor 
should be covered with a stout impervious floor¬ 
cloth. The plants named are all fairly hardy, 
and no doubt may be kept very well, as also 
perhaps may be a few Camellias. Azaleas, hardy 
Dracaenas, berried Solanums, Cyclamens, and 
various other cool greenhouse plants. Much 
firing or heating may induce a dry atmosphere 
and green-fly. If it does, you must have water 
on your stove or lamp to promote evaporation. 
—A. D. 

5893. -Large Pansies.-" A New Beginner” 
should take cuttings now (a month ago would 
have been better) of all his Pansies, and put 
them in a cold frame for the winter. Pick off all 
blooms, as they weaken the plant. He should 
now prepare a bed for planting them in next 
spnng; should the soil be heavy, give it a good 
coating of sand and leaf-mould, and mix well. 
Very little manure is required for Pansies, but 
if given be sure it is well decayed, and apply it 
now. If for exhibition purposes you should not 
allow over three or four blooms at a time to be 
on any plant, and the first flowers are always 
the best. The more vou cut up and divide your 
Pansy plants the better flowers you will get 
from them ; indeed, if you allow your plants to 
| grow two years without dividing your flowers 
will very tocn degenerate. " A New Beginner M 
does not say whether it is fancy Pansies or show 
I Pansies he is intending to grow, but I give the 


names of some of the best of both kinds— 
Fancies: F. W. Lelland, Geo. Wood, J. H. 
Borrowman, James Grieve, Mrs. Taylor. Mrs. 
M. Tagger, Genet Stephen Nairn, Mrs. Felton, 
Win. Melville, Thos. Grainger, Mrs. J. Watts 
Improved, Mrs. Jamieson, Rt. Cowan (the 
largest in cultivation), Mrs. M. Nutt, and 
Wm. Arnott. Show : Alexander Watt, James 
Dalziel, Jenny Anderson, J. P. Barban, Loch- 
nagar, Mauve Queen, Princess Beatrice, and 
Zama (all Belfs), George Steedman, Inspector, 
J. B. Downie, Normana, Robert Burns, and Pei - 
fection (yellow grounds), Miss Jessie Foote, 
Miss Ritchie, Lady Burn's Rival, The Mede, 
Lavinia, The Bride, Miss Ross, &c. (white 
grounds).—W illie. 


6979.— Wintering bedding plants, &C.-I bi^ve 

r n-rooftd frames with hot-water pipes running round 
bottom. In makings floor over the pipes for the pots 
to rest on »houUt it be made close with openings, say, at 
the ends, for the warm air to come up, or trellised, so 
that the warm air arcends among the pots and plants? 
— 8. 8. C. [Trellises are better than close boards.] 

5980-Watering Vlnee.—I have aV In* Just covered 
over with a lean-to toof, so that rain will be excluded ; 
iB it necessary to water the rootB;if so, how frequent, ard 
what temperature is desirable?—J O. [Waterunit not le 
needed till spring .when a good soaking once a fortnight may 
he given if the soil is well drained. Is your house heated ? ] 

f 931.- French plan of Asparagus growinw.— 

(p. 507, Robinson's “ Parks and Promenades of Paris”).— 
What is the narrowest space that can be allowed belw« en 
the trenches and a’so the plants in the trench land wh*t 
variety of Asparagus is best adapted to the plan, as my 
land is very highly rented.-and feeling convinced thatll e 
afoicsaid plan is the best where only j early tenant ? 
Would 18 In. between the trenches, 8 in. width of tiench, 
and 12 in. In width between p'ant and plant in trench 
be anything like carrying out the meaning of the afore¬ 
said plau?-T. E. V. [ We should not adrise any yearly 
tenant to plant Asparagus. Nothing less than 3ft. be¬ 
tween the trenches trill do, and at least 2 ft. from plant 
tnjdant. Couuoct-r’s Colossal is considered to be the best 
kind.] 

5982.-Camellias.—My Camellia is just setting ita 
buds, but is also putting out rome ye ung leaves, although 
it made young wood and leaves in early summer; Is this 
wrong? and if so. what is the cause? and should the leaf 
buds be removed? The flower buds last year all fell off 
about November. Should any extia feeding be given ?— 
S. W .[lie mote all young growths, and give a little soot water 
occasionally.] 

5983.- Potatoes turning 1 green.- 1 have a Urge 
crop of Magnum Itonuni Pota’ocs, and the whole of 
them are turning green. What is the reason? 1 dug 
them up at the end of August.—It. S. [They have been 
exposed to the light and air too much.] 

5984.- Geraniums in win ter.-Would Geraniums 
which have been in tbe garden all tlie summer and are still 
flowering fretly continue to do s<> dining the winter if 
lifted and brought into the greenhouse? or should cut¬ 
tings be taken from them?—Z. A. [They might flotrer 
for some time in a warm greenhtvse, and if not,thty 
would make good plants for next year.] 

5985.—Apple trees sickly.—We had some pyramid 
Apple trees moved last autumn and they have been 
looking very sickly all the summer, making but little 
foliage and no fruit; can anything he done now to benefit 
them?-Avs. [They are probably buried too deeply. Let 
them be till spring, then clear of the sutface soil and 
tnulch with rotten manure ] 

5986.— Fixing a feed cistern to a boiler.— 
J. T. F.— The bottom of your cistern should be at least 
2 ft. above the highest point of the pipes, and if it can be 
put higher all the better. 

5987—Pyrethru ms.- Grenadier.- See our advertise¬ 
ment columns from time to time. 

5988.—Fcale on Myrtles.- M. D .-Remove the 
scale by means of a stiff tooth brash. then well sponge 
the plant with soapy water in which has been put a littlo 
Tobacco Juice. 

5989.— Cucumbers in frames.— Heather.— A fiame 
4 ft. by 5 ft. willbe large enough to hold one Cucumber 
plant. You cannot better Telegraph for summer work. 
The kind you name is of no use. 

5990 - Gathering Pears. -Poire.— Read articles re¬ 
cently ghen in G/Rl'ENlNG on the subject ; you will be 
able to tell when they are fit for use by the ir change of 
colour, and by gently piessing the fruit near the stalk 
with the thumb. 

6991.-Potting Cannas.-£. A .—If in pots now 
repot in spring. If in open air, pot now and place indoors. 

6992.—Lilium auratum after flowering.- z. a. 
—When the stems have died down the bulb maj l»e 
potted in moist soil and placed in a cold frame. It will 
not need water till new growth commences. 

5993.—Soil for VineB.—Constant Reader— If j<u 
can g-t maiden loam, use it by all means. Mix with even 
barrow-load a »hovelful of bone dust, as you have plenty 
and also add about one-eighth lime rubbish if you can. 

6994.—N. C., Newbury.—Vie make no charge for insert¬ 
ing or answering questions, but we expect each query 
to be wiitten separately, and on one side of the paper 
only. 

5995 —Privet hedge.— Ashtrad.— Yon can luy 
plants for a few shillings per hundred Well trench the 
ground, adding some rotten manure, and plant at once. 
5990. - Cutting back Eucalyptus.- s.- Cut 

it back in spring. 

r997.-Scakale for forcing - FT. m. jr.-vou 
can buy gotd roots for forcing at any good nurserv. 
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6998.— Fu migrating' Perns.— J. //.—You must do 
it very mildly for several evenings in succession, and 
when the foliage of the plants is perfectly dry. 

i 099.— Keeping Pears.— J. T. F .—Place them on 
clean, dry shelves; they will keep better than on str<»w 
or hay. 

6000 —Paul Pry —No. and there w® now so many In 
the market 1 hat we do not care to recommend any par¬ 
ticular kind. 

./. C. X .—Such things are to be had, but we do hot 
know any particular maker. Try Corry, Soper, Fowler, 
* Co., Finsbury Btreet, London. 

Cot.—Apply to Messrs. Osborn <fc Sons, Fulham Nur¬ 
series, London, S.W. 

J. J. J. —Yes, to a certain extent. You must not ex¬ 
pect too much. If you are in doubt try a little first. 

G H. J .—There is no good book which gives what you 
ask. 

A. J. P .— Mr. Matthews, Royal Pottery, Weston- 
super-Mare. 

F. G. C —The Thames Bank Iron Company, Upper 
Ground Street, London, S.E. 

A. E. K .~Cryptomeria is an evergreen tree forming 
a genus of Conifera; of the tribe or suborder Cnpresainere. 
There is only one species known. 

Mrs. G. 5 —We cannot give the names of our cot re¬ 
spondents. Any questions ytu may wish to ask regaidlng 
any article in Gardening shall be asked through the 
paper. 

NAMING FRUIT.—Readers who desire our help in 
naming Apples or Pears will kindly bear in mind that 
several specimens in different stages of colour and size 
of the same kind greatly assist in its determination. 
Local varieties should be named by local growers, and 
are often only known to them. We can only undertake 
to name four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above condition is observed. 

Names of plants.— T. A. J. B— Chelone obliqua. 

- Amateur Botanist.. — Send better material.- 

—J. R. Z>. Acacia lophantba■—Cut it back in spring.- 

Slug. - I, Smashed beyond recognition; 2, Veronica 
Ancersoni; 3, Pteris argyrta; 4, specimen insufficient. 

. —Dont Know .—Kuommtia europreus-.4. 3/. N.— 

Collomia coccinea.- H. M .—Enonynms latifolius.- 

11. E. S —Variety of Adiantumcuneatnm- T. L.U. F. 

— Phyteuma orbicular©- W. A. A. {Florence).— Sca- 

Mosa atropurpurea.- Curiosity.—Cr&twgm Pyracantha 

(Fire Thorn) not a nativel.- W. Nelson.- Cannot name 

from such a scrap.- W. D.M. W .~Hibiscus syriacus. 

- Henry Forde. —1, send better material; 2, Nolana 

prostrata.-IF.—1, Antennaria margaritacen ; 2, Iir- 

pattens noti-me-tangere ; 3, I. glandulifera.- K. W. S 

we do not undertake to name varieties of the Rose. 
The one sent, however, i-» probably a bad specimen of 
La France. It can bo got at any Rose nursery. 


QU ERI ES. 

Rules for Correspondents.— AU communica¬ 
tions for insertion should be clearly and concisely written 
on one nde of the j/aper only and addressed to the Editor. 
Letters relating to business to the Publisher. The name 
and address of the sender is required, in addition to 
any no® de plume to be used in the paper. Answer* to 
Queries should always bear the number and title qf the 
query answered. In consequence of the large cir¬ 
culation of Gardening Illustrated, it is necessary 
to go to Press a long time before its publication There¬ 
fore, readers will see the impossibility of inserting their 
questions the week they are received, and they would 
greatly help us by sending them as early as possible in 
the preceding week. 

NAMING P LA NTS.-Four pfants,/Vu*ts. or/lowers only 
can be named at one time, and this only when good 
specimens are sent. 

6001. —Vinesnot fruiting.— About five years since I 
built a vinery 40 it. long upon the Paxton plan. At the 
time there was a Vine bearing heavily in the open 
against a south wall, over which I built my house, en¬ 
closing the Vine, made a good border, and then, without 
disturbing the roots, laid the canes down and brought 
them up the roof. I can grow canes and leaves, the 
latter commonly 12 in. wide and in profusion, but not a 
Giape, and everyone to whom 1 have spoken cannot 
account for the non-production of fruit. Last year I 
dressed them with Clay’s Fertiliser; still the same result. 
I have always had them pruned well on the spur system, 
and after trying every suggestion nearly, I appeal to you 
for a solution whic h will be esteemed by G. B. 

6002. —Treatment of greenhouse plants. —I 
have purchased a very large greenhouse which is well 
stocked with Oeianlumr, Fuchsias, Rose trees, and 
Agapanthus umbellatus; also a good number of seedling 
cinerarias and Calceolarias. What treatment do they 
lequire? what kind of soil suits them best?— Botanist. 

coos. — Keeping Geraniums through the 
winter.— Is there any way of keeping Geraniums 
through the winter without putting them under glass? 
—C. C. 

6004.— Geranium blooms at Christmas.— How 
might I manage to have a few Geranium blooms at 
Christmas? We want them for church decorations. We 
have different sorts, Grand Due, Marie Christine, Vesu¬ 
vius, Wonderful, «&c. Some are in jpots in the greenhouse; 
others also in potB outside. We have etruck cuttings at 
the end of August and a few days ago. What would be 
the best to bloom at Christinas, and how are we to treat 
them ?—L. B. F. 

0005.—Orchids in rooms.—Can anyone tell me 
the names of some Orchids to grow in a room?— A. M. 

6006.— Constructing a conservatory.—I am pre¬ 
paring to build a conservatory of wood 5 ft wide, 10 ft. 
long, and 11 ft. high, against the south-west wall of my 
house. The conservatory will be raised 8 ft. from the 


ground, and be supported on six wooden posts, and be 
open to the weather, underneath. How should the 
flooring and the woodwork at the sides and end be 
managed, so as to be proof against cold and frost, and 
of what thickness the wood? Also I shall be glad of uny 
other particular which will guide me in the designing of 
it.—E nquirer. 

60,7.— Strawberries.— Will anyone kindly give me 
their experience of Laxton'a Pioneer Strawberry, also 
which is the best, Li Constants or Souvenir de Kieff? 
Is freshly slaked lime, applied to keep off tlugs, injurious 
to seedling Strawberries ?- J. B. E. 

6008 — Tricyrtis hirta.— What is the best way to 
grow this Interesting plant ? Mine does well all the sum¬ 
mer both in the border and in pots, but directly it is 
brought into a cool greenhouse to be Bafe from early 
frosts, the foliage withers l>efore the bloom is fully out, 
entirely spoiling the beauty of the plant. 

6009.—Pancratiuma— I had a fine plant given me 
last summer which flowered well, but afterwards rotted 
away. What could be the reason ? It was in a cool house. 
-E. 8. 

'mo.—Top-dr easing a lawn-tennis ground.— 
I should be thankful to know the beat way of doing 
this. I have at present a fair sod. should I continue cut¬ 
ting it with a lawn mower during the winter months?— 
J. A. B. 

6011. — Rhubarb deteriorating.— For the last four 
years my Rhubarb stalks have been lo-ing quality, thick¬ 
ness, and height. I have over twelve roots of a dw*rf 
kind; they are in a clay soil about 2 ft. apart. I would be 
glad of any suggestions to improve same.—J. A. B. 

6012. —Fern pictures.—I have a valuable collection 
of dried Ferns, and want to make a Fern picture with 
them. Could any reader inform me as to the best method 
for doing so?—X. Y. Z. 

6013. —Cow manure.— Is cow manure good for 
grass land and for gardens? and how and when should 
it be applied ?- F. G. G. 

6014. —Tulips and Crocuses. — I should feel 
obliged if some reader could inform me whether I can 
grow Tulips and Crocuses under a drooping Elm tree 
tshsped like an umbrella) in the centre of my garden ? 
And would decayed haves and gra^acuttings be suitable 
in which to plant Tullp3 and Crocuzej ?- Amateur, 
Croydon. 

6015. —Apples and Pears for walla.—Can any 
reader Inform me what kind of Apple trees would be 
best to train on a west wall built last spring ? I should 
like trees which will bear well and give good fruit both 
for eating and cooking. Also, what Fear trees would be 
best for an east wall?— Amateur, Croydon. 

C016.—Cabbages clubbing.—I shall be much 
obliged if anyone can inform ms the best thing io be 
done to prevent Cabbages clubbiDg, as the whole of my 
crop has this year been ruined from this cause.—J. B. S. 

6017. -Mesembryantbemums.—Will any reader 
Inform me how to treat Mesembryanthemums and 
Mentha, which I have had this year in borders, so as to 
secure a supply for the same purpose next year?-J. 8. 

6018 —Protecting Eucalyptus.— Can any reader 
suggest the best means of protecting a Eucalyptus tree? 
It is planted in the open ground. 1 have oue which,owlDg 
to its groat height, I was obliged to plant out this spiing, 
and it is now about 11 ft. high. I am aware that success 
in our climate is but problematic rl, but I should like to 
make the attempt. The tree is Bltuated low down on a 
sloping lawn protected to some extent on the north and 
east by trees.—E xperiment. 

6019.— Box edging.— Having just entered into a 
fresh house, I find in the garden aquantity of Box which 
has been very much neglected and allowed to grow 
thick in the top, and a good way out of the ground,wnich 
causes it to look unsightly. * ill some reader Inform me 
the proper month for resetting the same? and how deep 
to insert the bare stems in the soil ? or any other infor¬ 
mation will be esteemed — G. F. 


BEES. 

PROFITLESS BEES. 

Mr experience, and that of other bee-keepers, differs 
so materially from that of “ A Subscriber’' (p. 828) 
that it naturally suggests something radically wrong 
in 14 Subscriber’s ” management of his bees. This 
year haa been act unusually good one for apiarians, 
and the fact of 44 Subscriber’s " neighbours having 
had a rich harvest is of itself an evidence that 
locality has had notbiog to do with his failure. I 
commenced the season with three good stooks, 
which swarmed in May, so that I had at the end of 
that month six hives instead of three; to these I 
added by purchase four May swarms, m iking my 
total number ten hives. Before the middle of June 
the whole of my seven swarms Laving filled their 
hives, I placed over them supers, wLich were 
quickly filled, and early in July removed, tbe honey 
taken, and the supers again piacPd in position, to 
be once more filled before the end of July. In short, 
I gathered 170 lbs. of the finest bone?, and I yet 
have eleven hives instead of ten, and all well stored 
for the winter, with three exceptions, these three 
requiring a little feeding to briDg them up to* safe 
weight. My smallest yield of honey from any one 
hive was about 6 lbs , my largest 45 lbs. Nine of my 
hives are straw skeps, with holes in the crowns, the 
remaining two bar-frame hives. If 44 A Subscriber ” 
is afraid to touch his hives I trust he will excuse my 
saying that he bad better at once give up bee-keep¬ 
ing, as to approach bees oooly and quietly is tbe 
surest way to manage them successfully. If * 4 Sub¬ 


scriber’s” bees are in a situation where they are 
subjected to the annoyance of persons frequently 
passing and repassing in front of their homes they 
will Boon resent it Even when not disturbed in this 
way. iu very hot weather, bees occasionally buzz 
threateningly around intruders, and said intruders 
very generally,under a nervous dread of being stung, 
daBh at the insect with the almost certain result of 
a sting, perhaps more than one. The next time he 
approaches he will probably be attacked by several 
bees, till at length, if he consults his own and 
friends’ safety, he will wisely keep at a most respect¬ 
ful distance from his apiary, be it large or small. 
As far as he can let“ A Subscriber ” avoid irritat¬ 
ing his bees, and shonld they seem disposed to sting 
let him move quietly away, or, closing his eyes, let 
him stand perfectly still. After buzzing about him 
for some few minutes he will probably find that any 
angry bee will quietly settle upon him and commence 
brushing himself, and after a while will take his 
departure. Timid people often attribute to bee 
viciousuess what I may term excess of animal 
spirits, and not only sacrifice willing servants, bnt 
lay in a store of pain for themselves. 

An Apiarian. 


Removing hives.—Those who have hivas and 
wish to remove them to fresh quarters before winter 
should proceed with all possible despatch, and this 
should always be done in the evening after dark- If 
the bees are in a bar fra me hive the top should be 
screwed down and the floor board made fast prior to 
the eveniog of removal, when, if a piece of perforated 
zinc be slid in front of the entrance or tacked on, 
as the case may be, all will be ready for removal. If 
they are to be removed to any place within three 
miles distant it wonld be best to engage a man to 
carry them on his head, as if carefully handled in 
this way it would not disturb the bees in tbe least, 
the ziDo being carefully removed after they are in 
their new place. If done in the dark not a bee wonld 
leave the hive, but, on the other hand, if they were 
removed by day, and the zinc taken away at the 
same time, the beeB would rush out in mad fury to 
wage war with their transporters, and to survey 
their new quarters, regardless of the weather, which, 
if very cold, many of the bees would be chilled 
before they would be able to return to the hive, 
thus losing the best warriors and reducing the 
workers also. Bees in straw skeps could be moved iu 
the same way, by putting a thm floor-board under 
the night previous to removal, that is if the hives 
are on fixed blocks.—O. P. 

Taking honey from bees.—I hived a swarm 
of bees late in May this year in Neighbour’s Cot¬ 
tage Frame Hive, and judging from the present 
weight of hive they have collected a fair quantity 
of honey. Some two months since I put a glass 
super on, but the bees did not work up in it. With 
a view to get some honey from them I am desirous 
to take out one or two of the bars. Will any bee¬ 
keeper advise which bars to take out, so that I may 
not remove the queen P I have also found another 
difficulty which, perhaps, some one would assist me 
in, namely, the expelling the bees from the Buper 
after rercoval from hive. Some time since I took a 
glass super from a straw hive. The bees would not 
leave the comb for two days, during which time 
they managed to carry away the whole of the con¬ 
tents ; not a very desirable issue.—A Novice. 

Floor boards -The floor boards of all hives 
should be examined to see if any of them are damp 
from the sweat of the hires; those should be 
removed and dry ones put in their places, for if 
allowed to remain under the bees in winter they 
wonld be covered with ioe in severe frost, which 
would reduce the temperature of the hive, besides 
being disagreeable for the bees to walk on when it 
should thaw.—O. P. 

Drone bee.-Apply to Rev. R. H. Peel, Abbots 
Hill, Hamel Hempstead, Herts, and he will give 
you all particulars. 
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birds. 

« r*P° n8e the enquiry of 

8 . G., Sept. 17,1 would suggest rest and quiet to 
allow the parrot to recover from the irritating effects 
of the voyage. Let the operation of cleansing and feed¬ 
ing be performed as quickly as possible, using sooth¬ 
ing words the whole time. Always take some tit-bit 
in the fingers and drop into the food-tin—biscuit, 
Apple, Walnut. At first the bird will probably 
refuse the offers, but they will give him confidence 
in the friendly feeling of the donor. Unvarying 
kindness and much patience ia the first step in 
taming and teaching. 1 have a grey African parrot; at 
first he used to soream and flutter upon any approach 
to the cage. I have had him six j ears. He speaks 
plainly, never screams, a nd so varied are his tones that 
in anoiher room a stranger would suppose several 
persons were talking. He is now quite one of the 
family, his stand being placed at his master’s right 
band at breakfast and dinner,—H. E, A., Stroud. 
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African parrots.—“S. G.”flsks (p. 352) what 
he is to do with «. young, wild African parrot. I 
have had three; the two first died (as they often do 1 *; 
the third is alive, two years old, a beautiful bird, 
splendid talker, a great pet, tame as a kitten. All of 
them, when first bought, were wild and savage, 
biting everything they got hold of. The cure is 
patience. Never frighten your bird, speak gently to 
it, behave kindly, and if it should grip your fingers 
and fetch blood—well, grin and bear it; anger will 
spoil all. I feed mine on Indian Corn, bread end 
butter (it will not eat dry bread), Rice pudding, milk, 
give it bones to pick, in fact anything it will eat. Do 
not for get sand, in lumpsaboutas big as small marbles. 
I often give mine cotton spools or a piece of wood to 
play with. Keep your bird warm. To teach it to 
talk repeat constantly snch expressions as “ How 
are you,” “ What do you want,” &c., &c. Repeat 
this continually in its hearing, and in six months 
your bird ought to talk well, if it is a talker, as some 
never will talk, but bo sure about the patience. In a 
few weeks you might let your bird out of the eage 
to stretch its legs and exercise its wings. Mine goes 
about the room pretty much as it likes, its favour- 
ite perch beiDg my shoulder, where she often sits 
for an hour, and if not attended to as it thinks it 
ought to be, it will quietly nip my ear and say, 
“Scratch Polly.”—J. S. R., Sheffield. 

Book on canaries.—In answer to “A. K., ’ 
there are a great many books published on the 
above subject. Dean & Son, St. Dunstan s Court, 
Fleet Street, have a good little book at Is., but if 
‘ A. K.” really wants a practical book on canaries 
he had better get “ Wallace's Canary Book,” pub¬ 
lished at 170, Strand, at os., post free os. 4d. It is a 
practical book on breeding, rearing, and manage¬ 
ment of canaries and mules, for singing or exhi¬ 
bition, and treats thoroughly of their diseases, &c. 
—G. S. 


Aviaries in greenhouses —Seeing! eome re¬ 
marks about birds, and especially bndgerigars, which 
state that a greenhouse heated or not heated is a 
bad place to keep birds, I beg to state that I have a 
Urge aviary wired oif in the corner of my conserva¬ 
tory, which is 25 ft. by 16 ft., by 18 ft. at the 
highest part of span roof. I have some thirty birds 
of different kinds, amongst which are two pairs of 
buJgerigars, several canaries, and all kinds of other 
birds. Now this house is heated by hot-water pipes 
when neceesary, and in three years I have only 
lost about four birds. The canaries and all the song 
birds sing nearly all the year round, and during the 
season we have lots of eggs, but nothing more. 1 
do not endeavour to breed young ones in such a 
place. Fro u my experience I have no hesitation in 
saying that a well-built greenhouse or conservatory 
is an admirable place for an aviary. Mine leads out 
of the drawing room, and the song of the birds is 
sufficiently powerful to be heard all over the house. 
—J. H. E. _____ 


RABBITS. 

Feeding rabbits.—Young rabbits should be fed 
with two-thirds Com and hay and one-third sliced 
Carrot, or Mangold Wurtzel, the first week they are 
taken away from the mother. After that give bran 
and Oats and any kind of green stuff. Give them 
plenty, but do not let it stay to decay on the floor 
of the hutch. Above all, be careful not to give mem 
wet green stuff, as it gives them dropsy, which 
cannot be cured, and soon kills them. Bunnie. 

To cure rabbit skins.—Take equal parts of salt 
and alum, add water to form a thick paste, pile 
your skins with a layer of paste on each, and let lie 
for 48 hours, then wash, stretch, and dry, when they 
will be cured without the slightest injury to the 
fur. Mole skins treated as above inako handsomo 
purst s.—U. L. O. 

Rabbits. —Will any one give an article on rabbit¬ 
keeping, explaining how to make them pay for their 
keep, and what is the best kind, also how to feed 
them ?—T. P. B. 

Scab in rabbits.—Can any of ycur numerous 
readers give me a remedy for scab ? I have a pair 
of silver-grey rabbits that are suffering from it, prin- 
cipally about the eyes and nose. I have applied flowers 
of sulphur both in their food and by outward ap¬ 
plication, but without any satisfactory result.—W. 
Cockshott. _ 

Cement for aquarium.-Can any one tell me 
the best cement to fix the glass and zinc bottom in 
my aquarium ?—C. Bear. 

Preserving French Beans,—Cut the Beans as 
for boiling, sprinkle some salt in a large pan, then 
throw in a layer of Beans, but do not press them ; 
fill the pan with layers of Beans with a good 
sprinkling of salt between each layer. After a few 
davs the Beans will have sunk, when more should 
be added to fill the pan, and cover with Balt. The 
pan must bo tied down closely with paper. Before 
cooking the Beans soak them in cold water two or 
three hours.—A. E. L. 


T AWN SAND, for destroying Daisies, Dande- 

Jj lion*, Plantain*. Ribbed Gras*. Thistles, and other Seed* 
on Lawn*. Croquet Orounds, Rowling Greens, Park*, Ac.; at the 
tame time acting a* a fertiliser, and improving the growth and 
colour of tho Grass. Price in tin*, 1*., 2*. 6d., and 6*. each j in keg« 
10*., 19*.. and 36s. each. 

QTANDEN’S MANURE for promoting a rapid, 

KJ healthy, robust growth, an early maturity, improving the 
quality of vegetables, flavour of fruit*, and heightening the colour 
and Increasing the size of flower*. It is especially invaluable to 
exhibitors and others whose aim Is to excel. It is always of the 
same strength, certain and safe in all operations, and is applied 
with but little time or labour. In tins. I*., 2*. 6d., 6s. Gd., 10*. Gd., 
21*. each : and in kegs, 66 in*..28*.: 112 lbs.. fids. each. 

OAROENER r S INSECTICIDE for destroying 

VjT aao preventing all the various Insects. li.iglJt*, and Mildew* 
infesting plants and tree*. It 1* easily applied either by dipping, 
•yringinz, sponging, or as a winter dressing; doe* not require 
cleansing on with water; will not stain or injure any more than 
plain water the most delicate flower, fruit, foliage or root; give* 
the foliape a bright, clean, healthy appearance, and promote* the 

E rowth of the plant. In Jar*, 1*. Gd.. 3*., 6*. 6d., 10s. each; and In 
egv 28 lb*., 21*.; 66 lb*.. 42s.; 112 lb*.. 84*. each. 

WORM DESTROYER for eradicating every 

V V kind of worm from tho roots of large »pecimen plant* pots 
lawn*. Ac. It i* easily and cheaply app led. and wiU not harm the 
mostdeiicate plant. In bottle*. 1*., 2*. 6d.. 7*., 12*. 6d. each. 


PARKS AND GARDENS OF PARIS, with 

X uuwardsof 850 Illustrations, price 10*.—Tax Gitin Office, S7 
Sonthanivton Street. Co vent Garden London. W.O._ 


THE GARDEN ANNUAL, ALMANACK, 

X and ADDRESS ROOK for 1881.—The most complete and 
accurate Yearly Reference Book for the use of all Interested In 
Garden* yet published. May be ordered of all Bookseller*, 
Nurserymen, and Seedsmen. Price Is.; post free, la. 3d. Strongly 
bound, leather back. Is. 6d.; post free, Is. 9d—T hr O irdxm Office, 
£7, Southampton Street. Covent Garden, London. W.G_ 

THE GARDEN.—“ An ideal horticultural 

X newspaper.”—C anon Hot*, Cuunton. “ The best gardening 
paper ever published In England or any other country.”— Pncm 
Hbnderho.n. A>m> York. *• Tub Gaeden is the best organised and 
mo»t Interesting journal of its kind that exist*.”— J. Lindejc, 
Brussels " Thi . excellent periodical, Tu* Garden.”—P rofessor 
(Hun, British Museum "I* decidedly luperior to any of the 
older Journals of the same kind."—C haruc* Moors, Botanic Gar¬ 
dens, Sidney, N.S. W. “ In praise of It* merit I think 1 could say 
anything, however strong, If I knew how to say it rightly.”—Rorr 
Mvbno<k. Isondon. \Veikly,4d.: monthly, 1* 6d. 


CORRY, SOPER, FOWLER, & Co. 

(LIMITED), Sole Manufacturers. Offices and Show 
Rooms: FINSBURY STREET, E C. Manufactory and 
Bonded Tobacco Stores, SHAD THAMES, 8.E., London, 
To be had from all Seedsmen and Florists. 


I A SEMAINE FRANCAISE, a Weekly 

Xj New*paper and Review in French for the United Kingdom.— 
Politic*, Literature, Science, Art, Society, Varieties, Note*; for 
general and family reading. “ Will be highly valued In households 
where French is cultivated.”— Queen. Price 8d. at newsagents' and 
bookstalls; copy by postIUd. in stamp*.—87, Southampton Street, 
Covent Garden. London. W C. __ 


BEAUTIFUL COLOURED PLATES of 

X) FLOW'eRS for Screen* or Scrap-book*.—Drawing* bv Mrs. 
Duffle id, Noel Humphrey*. Miss Pierrepont, Miss Duffleld, Mr.Y'ltch. 


G-arden Requisites. Wt* 

HOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, fresh and 

VJ pure. 4 bushel*. Is.; 120 lor 20*.; truck, 25*. BEST BROW5 
FIBROUS l'EAT, 6*. per sack; 6 for 22s. (id. BLACK FIBROUS; 
PEAT, 4*.6d. per sack ; 5 for 20*. Sack*, 41. each. COARSE SILVER 
SAND, 1*. 6d. per bushel. Yellow Fibrous Loam, Leaf Mould, and 
Peat Mould, 1* per bushel. MANURE of all kinds, fresh SPHAG¬ 
NUM, GARDEN STICKS and LABELS, RUSSIA. MATS, &: 
TOBACCO CLOTH and PAPER, as used by the leading nursery- 
mei, and acknowledged to be the best In the ma-ket—Cloth. 8d. per 
lb . Speciality Paper, Imported solely by u*. 1*. per lb., 28 IK 2t>s. 
2nd quality paper, 7d. per lb. Write tor Price List —W. HERBERT 
& Co.. H irtlcultural Store*, 19, New Broad Street, Loudon, E.O 
(turning by Oow'*,Fishmonger). 


Now Ready. New Book. 
PRUNING and TRAINING IMPROVED; 

X or. Extension versus Restriction. Faithfully illustrated. By 
JOHN SIMPbON, Gardener to the Right Hon. the Earl of Whara- 
clilte, Wortley Hall, Sheffield, author of the *8ocletyof Arts' Re¬ 
port on Fruit Culture.'’ at the Pari* Exhibition, 1878. record* the 
successful practice of eminent (mrdener*. treats of the subject cn a 
new improved, and simpler basis, and describes new and hitherto un¬ 
recorded method* of producing tree* and crop* quickly and success¬ 
fully Price 2s.. post free, 2s. 8d 

Ta* Oaboikn Office. 37, Southampton Street, Covent Garden 
London.w o 


HARDEN REQUISITES.—Cocoa-nut Fibre 

VJ Refuse, 8d. per bushel, 100 for 20s., truck (loose), 10*. Light 
Brown Fibrous Peat—6s. 6d. per aack, 6 sack* 23* , 12 for 48*.,or Ms. 
per ton. Block Fibrous Psat—6*. per tack, 6 sack* 22a., 13 for 40*., 
or 84*. per ton ; *ack» 4d. each. Coarse Silver Sand—1*. »d. pci 
buahel, 16*.half-ton,2Gs. per ton; lnl cwt. bng*,4d. each. Yellon 
ilbrou* Loam,Peat Mould, sad Leaf Mould, fs. par bushel. Sphag¬ 
num Mosa, Gs.od. per sack. Manures, Oarden Stick*. Virgin Cork, 
Tobacoo Cloth and Paper, Russian Mats, Ac. Writ* for free Pries 
List, K Q. SMYTH. 17a, Caal Yard Drury Lane (late of OostU 
Street. Long Acre! 


HOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, by Chubb’t 

VJ Patent Proce**, a* supplied to all the Royai Garden* and Prin 
cipal Nurseries of Europe. Useful at all season*. Invaluable foi 
Potting, Plunging, Forcing, Ferneries, Strawberries, Bedding-out 
Plants Ac. Destroys all Slugs and InsecU. Sacks, Is. each; If 
sack*, 12a. ; 80 sacks, 20s (all sucks included). Van-load at work*. 
4s. ; ditto, delivered within five miles, 10s.; Truck-load (equal to 
about 800 bushels when dry), free on rail, 23s. Terms, strletly cash 
with order. To obtain the genuine article buy direct from the 
Manufacturer*. CHUBB, ROUND, A OO:.' Fibre Works, We*i 
Ferry Road. MiUwaU. London. R 


HOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, best quality, 

VJ Is per bag, 30 bng*, 18«. ; tiuck laad. flee to rail 21*. All 
garden requisites.—A. FOULON, 3J, St. Mary Axe. _ 


Picturesque Rock Gardens, 

FERNERIES, WATERFALLS. LAKES, and ROCK i STREAMS 
DESIGNKD and formed in NATURAL or Artificial Rock, also 
LAKES, TONDS, RESERVOIRS, STREAMS, Ac., concreted 
effectually by FULHaM A SON. BKOXBOURNE, who have 
executed over 200 works in England, Scotland. Ireland.and Wales. 

MATERIALS snch os TUFFA, SPAR, OOLITE, SAND and LIME¬ 
STONE, Burs and Cement, supplied from our depots at BROX- 
BOURNE, Tottenham, and Brixton where It may be seen. 

PULHAM’S BALL VALVE for stopping cutlets of LAKES, 
PONDS. STREAMS, RESERVOIRS, Ac., is most simple, effective, 
tnd inexpensive, cannot get out of order. 

TENNIS COURTS or FLOORS formed In PULHAM1TE PER¬ 
MANENT GRAVEL, also GARDEN and TERRACE W'ALKS, 
Forecourts.Greenhouses, Stable Floor*. Ac. 

All particulars sent on receipt of 6 stamp*. 



IMPORTANT TO AMATEURS.- 

X How can I preserve my plant* this wintet 7 By 
using tho ” ECONOMIC ” Oil Stjves, which are suit¬ 
able for heating frames, pits. Ac. They ; re CHEAP, 
SAFE, and RELIABLE, Ss. 6d., 4s., 7*.. 10*. 6d. each; 
package extra; testimonials, Ac., from D Sycrs, 
Bowdon Cheshire —Agents, DICK RADCLYFFE, 
A Co., Hoi born, London. 


BOOKS AND PERIODICALS. 
rpHE ART OF GRAFTING & BUDDING. 

X By Cuarlct Baltxt. Illustrated. Price 8*. Gd.; post free, 

3s. 10a.— Thb Garden Office, 87, Southampton Street, Cvent 
Garden, London, W.C. 


HARDEN RECEIPTS. By C. W. Quin. 

VJ Price 2s. 6d. ; post free, 2*. 8d —Tnx Garden Office, 87, south 
ampton Street. Covent Garden .London W.C. 

PRUNING AND TRAININGTmPROVED 

X By J. Simpson, of Wortley Hall Gardens. 2s. ; post free 2s. 3d . 
”— "-n— Covent Garden 


ALPINE FLOWERS for ENGLISH GAR- 

r\ i>ENS. With numerous fine Illustrations. Price 7*. Gd. 


TVTtfSHROOM CULTURE: its Extension 

1YX and Improvement. Cheapcdltion, now ready. Price Is. 6d. ( 
post free Is 9d.— The Garde* Office, 87. Southampton Street, Covent 
Garden. London. W.O 


rpHE ORCHARDIST.—The most complete 

X Work on fruit In the English language. 8s. 6d. free by post. 
—Tut Qardxm Office, 87, Southampton Street, Covent Garden 
London W' O_ 


HOTTAGE GARDENING. By E. Hobday 

Vj Price Is. Gd.; post free Is. 8d.—London: Thi Garden Office, 87 
outhampton Street.C > vent Garden. W C _ 


I tlE SUB-TROPIOAL GARDEN has beau- 

tlfally-engraved figure* of all the important types of hardy 
plant* useful lnobtalnlng picturesque effects In the garden. Price 5s. 
post free 6*. 6d.-Giaour Office,’ 87, Southampton Street, Oovont 
Garden, London, W.O. 


in* paper over publUbeJ In ZSEk or any other country.”—Term Rendu — 
,\rv > crk. "Tii* U.kutx la the boat oreaoi»ed and nimt intereatkie journal of ha 
kind that e»i*ta."—J. Uadis, Bnturtt. ’'That eicellent periodical, 1 in C.rRDU.”— 
1‘rofesaor Ours, British .Vtnsin. “la decidedly superior to any of the older 
journal* of the eamc kind.”-CnAR!.aa Mooi.r, Botank Hardens, Sydney, .V.S U\ 
•• In praise of its merit 1 think I could nay anythin*, hosreTer atron*. if 1 know how 
»tay it rishtly.*—lioawT Manx oca, London, 
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Of lait week contains a Coloured Plate of 

PYRUS HOSTII, 

And the following Article*. Notea, and Illustration* s— 




Oxalls luteola 
Parnassin asarifolia 
Paulownia imperially 
Peaches, best 
Peaches droppiug 
Pears, Arundel 
Pears, tho best 
Phlox Drummondl 
Pinguicala eaudata 
Pinks, Chinese 
Plane traes, the 
Plant-eating beetles 
Plants, exchanging 
Plants, herbaceous 
Plants, soil for alj ine 
Platanus occidentals 
Platanus orlentalis 
Piatanus orientalis var 
Potato harvest, the 
Potato Show, Essex 
Potatoes, fashionable 
Primula capttata 
Prunus Simoni 
Pyrethrums, double 
Pyrus americana 
L’yrus Aria 
Pyrus Aucuparia 
Pyrus domestica 
Pyrus chamrcmcspilus 
Pyrus fennica 
Pyrus flosti 
Pyrus sudetica 
Pyrus torminalis 
Kedleaf, Penshurat 
Rivina flava 
Roof pruning 
Roses, bedding perpetual 
Seypanthus elcgaus 
Seakale, substitute for 
Sophora japonica 
Spindle tree, the 
Thorn berries 
Tomato au insecticide 
Tropeeolum tuberosum 
Tydseas 

Vines, diseased 
Vines, planting 
Viola pedata bicolor 
Vitts lieterophylla 
Zauschneria californica 


Aliutilon vexillarium 
Agapanthus maximus 
Al amandas, training 
Alyssum argenteum 
Androsace lanuginosa 
Ants' nest 

Apple Rlbston Pippin 
Apples, a selection 
Aralia splnosa 
Brahea species 
Cabbages, planting 
Cactus Dahlia 
Calceolarias, three 
Calliopds 

Calliopsia tinctoria 
Campanula pyraniidalis 
Canary Creeper 
Carnations, p. flowering 
Caseiu as pillar plant 
Cassia Sophora 
Ceanothus G. de. V. 

Clematis Flammula 
Clematis graveolens 
Cockroaches 
Colchicum speciosum 
Combinations, single 
Cratajgus Laelaudi 
Crocuses, autumn 
Daisy, New Holland 
Dahlia sport, a 
Dietes bicolor 
Huonymus latlfolius 
Flower show, Vienna 
Flowers, culture of 
Flowers, October 
Flue heating 
Fruit in N.E. Norfolk 
Fuchsia, new double 
Garden, ashes in the 
Gardens, labour in 
Gazania pinnnta var. 

Gladiolus hybridus Frco 
Grape, Foster’s Seedling 
Grape nomenclature 
Guelder Rose leaves 
neliantlius giganteus 
Hypericums 
Htt>manthus coccineus 
Horticulture, Midlothian 
Hydrangea panicula var. 

Justicia carnea 
Lasiandra macrantha 
Lilies iu pots 
Lilium auratum 
Lily, the Scarborough 
Lime, superphosphate of 
Magnolia grandiflora 
Melon, Beechwood 
Musa Eiuete 
Myrtles, Crape 
Nurseiy, L. & P.’s, Exeter 
Orchid culture 
Orchids, slabs for 
Orchids at Glasnevin 
The Garden, with a flue Coloured Plate each week 
4d.; Monthly Parts, Is. 0d.-Office, 87, Southampton 
Street, Strand, W. C. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Gladiolus hybridus, F. 
Plane at Highclere 
Platanus oceidentalls 
Platanus acerifolia var. 
Platanus dlgitata 
Platanus cuneata 
Plane at Buyukdfere j 
Pyrus Host!, fruit 
Viola pedata bicolor 
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OUTDO OR P LANTS. 

PLANTING OP VILLA GARDENS. 

Tbs planting of villa gardens to secure a good 
effect ia perhaps the easiest form of garden design 
provided the ground to be laid out is of a reason¬ 
able size. If 100ft. or 150ft. ia available, taking the 
ahortest measurement from at least three faces 
of the house, a very pretty and enjoyable garden 
can be made; even with only 60 ft. measured 
straight from the front of the house, much may 
be done, provided the width of the ground or 
frontage as it is called is over 100 ft, but the 
narrower the ground, the more difficult a pictur¬ 
esque arrangement becomes,until with less than a 
width of 60 ft. it becomes impossible. The most 
stiff and formal kind of garden which can be laid 
out, decorated with pattern beds of the most ap¬ 
proved type, would seem to be almost the only 
Lind of garden suitable for the smaller class of 
villas. The reason is the utter incongruity be¬ 
tween a style of dwelling which requires to be 
surrounded by an acre or two of nicely laid out 
grounds to form part of any garden pioture being 
set down in a plot of land barely large enough for a 
four-roomed cottage. An incongruity is a kind 
of constructed lie, and may pass muster so long 
as no truth is brought to confront it. As Burns 
says, “ E’en min’sters they hae been kenn’d, In 

n ' rapture, A rousin’ which at times to vend, 
nail’t wi’ scripture.” But the moment you 
place truth alongside of it the discrepancy is 
palpable; unfortunately, exactly as a coarse, 
loud-voiced man, possessed of a few superficial 
facts, can always, to onlookers, seem to have 
the best of a verbal argument with a man of 
gentler nature, who advances no opinion with 
oonfidence upon matters ho has not given special 
thought to, so when we place a selection of 
herbaceous plants in the front of an ordinary villa 
of the builders’ type—the house looks all right, 
but the plants look weedy. It is not the small¬ 
ness of the ground that creates the difficulty, 
but the pretentious Btyle of the house. 

Style of building? a consideration.— 
In front of an old brick and timber cottage with 
its roof-lines bent with age into those oontours 
seen on other roofs after a heavy snowdrift, and 
the stress of two or three centuries of usefulness 
visible in its grey timbers and moss embroidered 
walls, anything in the way of hardy plants 
looks in perfect keeping, from Roses and Lilies 
to Saxifrages and Sedums. The most picturesque 
piece of garden I ever saw was exactly 20 ft. 
long by 5 ft. wide; but then it was in front of 
a house, three-fourths of the wall of which was 
an angle of some ancient building, with a sus¬ 
picion of Anglo-Saxon work in the set of its 
stoves, and which was embroidered with a 
tangle of rock plants growing in every crevice. 
Small houses are more easily decorated than 
large ones, and the unpretending bald brick¬ 
work of thirty years ago often admits of 
treatment approaching the artistic. But even 
in the smallest houses a pretentious style is 
coming in vogue ; it is quite melancholy to pass 
along a road of bran new cottages, all as like as 
coins fresh from the mint, and notice the at¬ 
tempts to make them look picturesque and 
pretty. Most of them seem to be occupied by 
the better class of working men, who have es¬ 
caped the smoke and grime of the great city, 
and seem to be cultivating flowers for the first 
time; and a considerable amount of taste is 
shown in the arrangement of the plants, not so 
much in what is successfully done as in what is 
attempted, but all is spoiled and.rendered abor¬ 
tive by the tasteless and pretentious little bow 
window, which sticks itself out of the front and 
spoils everything, like the fly which made the 
apothecary T s pot of ointment to stink. Now, if 
these same houses had a rustic tiled porch, and a 
rectangular projecting window with tiled roof, 
instead of the bow, and had pretty opening 
lattices on the first floor, suggesting clean white 
dimity ourtains, instead ot m attempt at a 
drawing room, the fronts could be covered with 
creepers, and all sorts of hardy plants could be 
grown in the tiny front plots. 

Taste in building is improving, and if in¬ 
ternal arrangements are only made convenient, 


and an unpretentious external style adopted, 
without carving, pillars, or similar ornamenta¬ 
tion, herbaceous plants will be as suitable for 
the decoration of suburban villas as bedding 
plants are at present. No atom of internal com¬ 
fort need be given up; all that is required 
is that houses, instead of looking like a twentieth 
part of a great mansion, shall be built like old 
farmhouses or parsonages if the number of 
rooms corresponds to that style of house, and 
shall have a much larger plot of ground allotted 
to each with double the frontage in proportion 
to depth. The principal fronts of a dwelling 
house should always be broader than their 
height, measuring from the ground line to the 
springing of the roof; a square front looks 
dumpy, while a front taller than its width is 
simply hideous. In every case householders on 
gardening thoughts intent should refuse to have 
anything to do with villas which are mere de¬ 
tached slips of a terrace, in which the rooms are 

S ited on the top of each other three or four 
oors high. Where a small plot of ground is un¬ 
avoidable there are several plans of the house 
available favourable to picturesque treatment of 
the garden. One may still be found lingering in 
a few secluded nooks of the London suburbs 
which have been swallowed up in the great 
city without being altered ; in it the house turns 
its back on the street altogether, there being no 
front plot of any kind, and the subordinate rooms 
and offices being in the street front. .This is as it 
should be if the garden is to be anything, and 
admits of the only finished kind of small garden 
being carried out. When the offices are turned 
to the garden it is impossible to include the 
house in any scheme of decoration, unless in 
very small houses it has simply to be ignored, 
especially as builders’ houses have usually the 
same fault that the Irishman found with the 
town churches— 

They builds a front up to the street, 

Like ould Westminster Abbey, 

And then they thinks to chate the Lord, 

And makes the back part shabby. 

Another class of house has the offices next the 
road, but there ; is an entrance at the side of 
them with sufficient room for a row of trees 
besides. Larger houses, of whioh many may 
still be found in London and in quiet country 
towns, had a paved or gravelled court between 
the street and the house, the principal front 
being still to the garden. Everybody knows 
Longfellow’s exquisite description of this class 
of house in “ The Old Clock on the Stairs.” A 
kind of house much affected by the humbler 
citizens of the metropolis in the earlier years of 
the century was set well back from the road, 
with a considerable part of the garden in front, 
the height being two floors only; sometimes 
with attics and basement, the front being often 
decorated with a verandah, which, covered 
with old Monthly or Musk Roses, must have 
had a pretty effect. These houses being now in 
great part used for business, one has to make 
believe very much to imagine how they looked 
when new; but here and there one may still be 
found used in an appreciative way, ana a much 
prettier class of house it is than most of the 
modern erections. 

A very picturesque garden can sometimes be 
got on a small plot of ground by placing the 
house in one corner of it, on the side nearest the 
road, planning the entrance at, or nearly at, the 
corner of the house, and the two principal fronts 
at right angles to each other facing the two 
sides of the garden which are farthest from the 
entranoe; this plan is particularly suitable for 
an irregularly shaped plot. 

Gardens facing- the street.— The front 
plots of small villas are the most important; 
any failure there is open to public inspection, but 
in the back settlements, “ an Englishman’s 
house is his castle ” obtains, and failures may be 
regarded in the light of experiments. First, as 
regards the general arrangement. When the 
house has only one set of rooms in the front, the 
entrance must generally be opposite the door 
with a straight path, ana a straight border or 
bank of plants will be found the most satisfac¬ 
tory. The back gardens of small villas offer more 
soope; a large number of plants can be grown 


successfully ; it is only where any decorative 
effect is wanted that difficulties arise, the garden 
plots being usually too narrow for anything of 
the kind to bo carried out. The prettiest treat¬ 
ment of these long gardens I nave seen was 
where the ground was divided by picturesque 
fences into several small gardens, the one 
nearest the house being lawn principally, the 
next flowers, the third, kitchen garden and 
orchard. This is a very good arrangement, as the 
edges of the lawn can be decorated with plants 
which are neat in all styles of their growth, 
and plants whioh, like the Chrysanthemum, are 
only attractive while in bloom, can be grown out 
of sight of the house windows. 

A good arrangement for a small garden 
is to have one or two beds of choice things near 
the house, then a plot of Grass, and beyond 
that a mass of shrubs and trees with flowering 
plants in front and fringing the lawn. Another 

E racti cable arrangement is to have the flowers 
eyond the Grass plots in two banks, one on 
each side of a centre walk, which may finish 
with a cross walk like the head of the letter 
T. Elaborate arrangements of walks and beds 
should be avoided ; they take up a lot of time 
keeping in order which might be more profitably 
spent. A single walk down one side or down the 
centre of a 30-ft. wide plot is all that is re¬ 
quired, and if the garden is larger the centre 
walk might divide and go round a rectangular 
or a rounded centre bed and meet beyond it. 
Either of these arrangements is the best that 
can be done with narrow gardens. The straight- 
lined boundaries cannot be hidden without se¬ 
riously narrowing the space and rendering 
it an unhealthy habitation for most plants, 
so that we must acoept them frankly and 
make our arrangements accordingly. The 
natty-looking neatness of carpet beds and 
Grass turf agrees with an ornate and preten¬ 
tious style of small villa to perfection, but where 
nothing in the back settlements of a house is 
pretty or picturesque, there is no necessity for 
considering the Btyle of the house at all, and 
in most villas below £100 a year rental, and 
many above that figure, bedding plants, or any 
attempt at ornament, are nearly as much out 
of keeping with the visible parts of the dwell¬ 
ing as they would be in front of a tumble-down 
cottage. Small gardens in the country are quite 
different, there being usually no objection¬ 
able surroundings to hide, and by means of in¬ 
conspicuous fences the distant landscape can be 
made to form part of a garden picture. We 
have only to arrange a pretty foreground ; here 
if the country is wooded there is no necessity 
to plant trees, and pretty groups of hardy .plants 
ana a piece of Grass turf are all that is neces¬ 
sary to form a garden. In thoroughly 

Town gardens a great deal may be done 
with pot plants; few small gardeners seem to 
be aware that a good deal of the success of 
bedding plants in their gardens is owing to the 
ball of suitable soil they are planted with. A 
Geranium may live and flower a whole season 
without sending a rootlet beyond the ball of 
earth planted with it; whereas hardy plants, 
being strong growers, are sure to send their 
roots out, and, meeting the sour, unhealthy soil 
of whioh town gardens often consist, they can 
obtain no nourishment from it and die. The 
Chinese have a way of decorating their town 
gardens which is represented with tolerable 
faithfulness on their pictures whioh come to 
this oountry. They use movable trellises, 
screens, flights of steps leading to raised 
summer-houses, &c., forming them into pic¬ 
tures exactly as the wings on the stage of a 
theatre are used, these movable properties 
being decorated with pot plants, in the culture 
of which they are adepts. Something of the 
same kind might be managed in town gardens 
where scarcely anything would grow. Greenery 
of some kind will grow in the very heart of 
London, and much might be done by means of 
trellises and hanging baskets, helped by pot 
plants, to invoke the Goddess Flora to visit the 
grimiest town garden. As regards decorating 
borders with hardy plants, 10 ft. or 12 ft. ia the 
narrowest border which can be kept gay for the 
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longest possible period without having recourse 
to plants which either require special culture, or 
are unattractive except when in flower, or to 
bedding plants. The best way to arrange a 
small border, say about 50 ft. long, is to plant 
the dwarf plants in rows, the tall ones in clumps, 
and the medium-Bized ones singly, or in groups 
according to their character. I have tried several 
arrangements and some higgledy-piggledy mix¬ 
tures, and find the above arrangement is the most 
effective, both as regards management, appear¬ 
ance, and the health of the plants. With larger 
borders an arrangement in great divisions would 
be preferable, but I am speaking now of what is 
suitable for gardens under 40 ft. wide, and of 
borders which are required to look well at all 
seasons. J. D. 

(To be continued.) 

MICHAELMAS DAISIES. 

Thebb is a quiet and peculiar beauty about the 
select kinds of Michaelmas Daisies or Starworts 
which is charming in the autumn days. The 
variety of colour, of form, of height, and of bud 



Aster ericoides. 

and blossom is charming, and most of them are 
quite regardless of the autumn cold or rains. 
They are most valuable for cutting and for 
vases, but although they flower so late, and are 
only fit for groups or autumn beds where these 
are specially desired, they are almost essential to 
all who desire to realise the full beauty of our 
gardens or garden flora. Less showy than the 
Chrysanthemum, they are more refined in 
colour and form, and when examined individu¬ 
ally will be found full of exquisite grace. Where 
not introduced into the garden proper they 
should always be grown for cutting, and would 
thrive admirably in a copse or hedgerow. 

The essential point is to select the best kinds, 
which is no easy task for those unacquainted 
with them. As a rule, they are a somewhat 
despised class of plants, simply beoause the 
commonest possess a somewhat dingy appear¬ 
ance; such, ior example, as the old A. dumosus, 
may be seen in almost every cottage garden, 
and one or two others which have small flowers 
of no decided colour. There are, however, some 
really beautiful Michaelmas Daisies, but it is 
only within the past few years that they have 
become generally grown. Three distinct types of 
Aster may be readily distinguished by their 
habit of growth; first, there is the alpine or 
dwarf-growing kinds, from 6 in. to 3 ft. in 
height, such as A. alpinua; then the tall-grow¬ 
ing kinds, varying in height from 3 ft. to 9 ft.; 


and lastly, those with spreading slender stems, 
such as A. turbinellus, patens, &o. A representa¬ 
tive selection should include some of each of these 
sections; therefore, of the dwarf kinds, we would 
recommend A. alpinus, a handsome sort, about 
9 in. high, which produces large purple-blue 
flowers during summer, and which isexcellentfor 
rockwork. A. Amelina is also one of the most 
beautiful of hardy perennials; it grows about 2 ft. 
high, and produces a profusion of bright purple 
blossoms. There is also a large flowered variety 
of it named bessarabicus, which is even much 
finer than the type, but a little taller in growth. 
A. longifolius var. formosus, called also minor 
and minimus, is an extremely fine plant, re¬ 
markable for the profusion with which its heads 
of deep rosy pink flowers are produced on stems 
about 2 ft. high. The Pyrenean Starwort (A. 
pyrenseus), though not so showy as the last, is 
a desirable early autumn-flowering plant; it 
grows about 2 ft. high, and bears large heads 
of lilac-blue flowers. A. Reevesi is a pretty little 
variety, with slender stems laden in early 
autumn with tiny white flowers. A. cordifolius, 
A. Lindleyanus, and the Galatella section (A. 
dracunculoides and linifolius) may be added to 
the dwarfer growing kinds; also A. sericeus, 
a remarkably distinct and pretty kind, and A. 
versicolor, a dwarf sort, with flowers 1 in. 
across, changing as they grow older from white 
to mauve. 

The kinds with a spreading habit of growth 
are extremely graceful, and the slender sprays 
are specially useful for cutting purposes, in 
which state they last a long time in perfec¬ 
tion. There are not many, the beat bemg A. 
tubinellus, a sort with large mauve flowers ; A. 
patens, with a similar spreading growth, but 
with smaller flowers ; and A. laxus, a fine spe¬ 
cies, with pale purplish flowers produced freely 
early in autumn. The tallest growing kinds are 
very numerous, and most of them possess a 
striking similarity in habit of growth and flowers. 
The most distinct are the largest kinds—A. 
NovsB-Anglise and its varieties roseus and pal- 
chellus, and A. Novi-Belgi, all of which are well 
worthy of culture, as they produce a fine effect 
planted in back rows of borders ; A. Chapman!, 
A. Drummondi, A. puniceus, and A. Shorti, all 
about 5 ft. high, should also be included in a 
selection as well as those which bear doubtfully 
authoritative names, such as A. purpuratus, A. 
amethystinus, A. elegantissimus, and A. multi- 
floras, which may be found in trade lists, not 
omitting also the elegant little A. ericoidea. 
Where a larger collection is desired, the follow¬ 
ing should be added, viz., A. Tradescanti, sik- 
kimensis, trinervis, cabulicus, fragilis, formosis- 
iimus, prenanthoides, and diffusus. 

Culture and position.— As regards their 
culture, it is simple enough ; they like a good 
soil, but do notyefuse to grow in any kind. 
The question to be considered is rather how the 
plants should be placed. The dwarf kinds are 
excellent for front rows of a mixed border, and 
the taller and more vigorous sorts do well 
for naturalising, and all are valuable for cutting 
purposes. 

PROTECTING HALF-HARDY PLANTS. 
Extremes of temperature act in various ways 
upon different plants. Those whose natural 
home is on the mountain side suffer more 
I from damp than cold or frost when moved 
to moist valleys; hence the importance of 
knowing as much as possible the conditions un¬ 
der which all new reputedly hardy exotics 
exist in their native countries. Many a hardy 
shrub and plant has been lost from a want of 
this knowledge and a little intelligent attention 
until it had become thoroughly established. I 
have known instances in which a small handful 
of dry Fern over the roots and collar of a plant 
turned the scale between life and death in 
favour of the former when put on just at the 
right time. Many plants of whose hardiness in 
any particular locality we may have doubts, if 

E lan ted on a well drained elevated site, with a 
ttle light protection over their roots for two or 
three winters after planting, would there be¬ 
come acclimatised and do well. Perhaps with 
recently planted shrubs or plants there is no¬ 
thing more important or necessary than tern- 
porary shelter from cutting winds; too often 
this is left till the leaves begin to drop and tarn 
blaric; bat to be thoroughly effective the shelter 
should be put in operation when the planting is 


finished; and the simple expedient of lacing • 
few branches through stakes driven upright in 
the ground, on the windward side, is generally 
as effective as anything. 

Shelters need not be wind-proof ; if they break 
its force, sift it as it were, they will answer the 
purpose better than if quite close. Hollyhocks 
of choice valuable kinds, growing in cold posi¬ 
tions, should be taken up, potted, and placed in 
a cold pit, or they may be laid in closely together 
in some warm oorner where they can be shel¬ 
tered with branches when the frost comes. 
Fachsias and Dahlias may be covered and kept 
safe with cones of ashes. I have sometimes lifted 
them and preserved the roots in a mound of ashes, 
and planted them again in spring, dividing the 
Dahlia roots to one eye each, uannas keep better 
in the ground covered a foot deep with leaves 
and litter. In dry soils, tuberous Begonias may 
be wintered in the same way. Many of these, 
before their proper culture was understood, 
were killed by being kept too dry and warm in 
winter. 

In cold situations it is best to take up Tea 
Roses carefully and plant them thickly in some 
sheltered border, laying them in sideways, when 
they can easily be protected, or have some old 
lights placed over them, In the event of a severe 
winter, they will be secure, and this will give 
an opportunity to have the beds or borders 
manured and trenched up, which will be of im¬ 
mense benefit to them when planted again in 
March, or when the weather is settled. It is 
never desirable to begin protecting anything too 
soon. Protection should always be looked upon 
as a necessary evil, but still as an evil neverthe¬ 
less. A few degrees of frost never hurts anything 
that is capable of standing our climate at other 
times, and there are always some premonitory 
signs giving notice of the approach of a severe 



Aster turbinellus. 

frost which are well enough known to those who 
are in the habit of closely observing the state of 
the weather. It is after the first night’s frost 
has dried up the damp surface and made looo- 
motion cleanly that protection should have at¬ 
tention, by setting all available hands to work, 
and having all things made safe and comfortable. 
I am speaking now more especially of plants 
that are fairly hardy. Dahlias, Gannas, and Be¬ 
gonias are better made secure early in Novem¬ 
ber, and so must Tea Roses if it be intended to 
lift them. I need not say that the proteoting 
material should be ready somewhere handy when 
wanted. Fern, if it be available, should have been 
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cut and stacked ready. Reeds or Rushes make 
excellent protection, because they do not alto¬ 
gether exclude air; branches or cuttings of 
evergreens are also useful, and dry leaves, if 
their tendency to blow away can be overcome, 
are equal to anvthing. 

In the vegetable and fruit departments, many 
things will require attention on the approach of 
frost—Celery, Artichokes, Broccoli, Endive, 
&c. Freshly planted fruit trees, and, indeed, all 
fruit trees the roots of which are close to the 
surface, will be benefited by having a slight 
mulching placed over them- The roots of a plant 
are of a softer nature than the branches, and if 
frozen through, the vessels or cells may be rup¬ 
tured, circulation stopped, and the tree or plant 
receive serious injury from their inability to 
perform their natural functions. When plants 
have been covered or sheltered on the approach 
of severe weather, defer the uncovering for a 
day or two after the weather has finally Broken 
up, in order to avoid sudden changes.—H. R. A. 


Everlasting flowers.— For a great many 
years past I have been trying to produce good 
blooms, but have never been so successful as I 
have been this summer with Helichrysum. The 
seeds were sown on a sunny border, on clay 
soil, heavily manured with cow manure, last 
October. I did not consider the conditions 
favourable as to soil and manure, and as the 
summer wore on I feared we should have a sur¬ 
feit of moisture, there having been so many 
days on which rain had fallen. The only way I 
can account for so good a show of plants and 
flowers is because oT the way the seeds were 
sown. After first digging over the land and 
raking it very smooth, I sowed the seeds on the 
top of the soil, and then riddled fine, dry, coal 
ashea over them to the depth of an eighth 
of an inch. This and the fact of the seed 
being sown on a sunny border seems to have 
given them all the warmth they required. Out 
of a sixpenny packet of seed we shall have 
sufficient flowers to decorate the tables at 
Christmas, and also to wear in the dress or 
button-hole, and we shall have many more to 
give to our friends. The flowers are both single 
and double, and the colours are from silver and 
bright yellow to gold and maroon ; and for a 
bouquet to be worn in a lady’s dress there is 
nothing looks brighter and stands so well.—G. 
C., Eccles. 

Clematis Flammula.— In the case of a 
hardy plant so sweetly scented as this we can 
well afford to dispense with gay colouring. There 
is, however, a quiet beauty in thiB small flowered 
kind by no means to be despised ; one might 
indeed assert that it is effective, especially in 
the case of old specimens which have been al¬ 
lowed to ramble at will, where the shoots hang¬ 
ing loosely and informally are covered with dense 
masses of bloom. This is one of those plants 
whose hardy vigorous nature fits them for asso¬ 
ciating with the stronger forms of vegetation. 
Thus, planted at the foot of some tree where the 
leafage is not dense, it will clothe the naked 
trunk, and in due time will, when well esta¬ 
blished, fill the air around with sweet perfume. 
All that it needs is a fair start, which is easily 
afforded by taking out the 6oil where practicable 
1 ft. or so in depth, and filling up with good 
compost. Instead of cutting down a naked worn- 
out tree it would be better to utilise it as a 
support to some of the free growing hardy 
climbers. 

Hollyhock fungus — I agree with “ S. 
A. B.” that the destruction of the leaves of 
Hollyhocks is favoured by moisture, and even 
by a more succulent state of the plant. I grew 
Hollyhocks this season in six different places, 
with soils varying from deep, rich, and strongly 
manured, to a poor and dry one of about 8 in. 
deep resting on a rocky gravel. The difference 
of soil and sustenance was well shown in the 
height of the plants, namely, 10 ft. to not more 
than 2 ft. The earliness and subsequent progress 
of the disease was in surprisingly close relation 
to the height and vigour, so that while the 
tallest stems have long since been removed as 
unsightly leafless spikes, the lower ones are still 
ornamental, and the little starvelings in full leaf 
and flower. The over-manuring of this plant is a 
great mistake.— Pole Star, BaUinasloe. 

Scentless or scented flowers.— Re¬ 
ferring baok to September 3, I find nothing in 


“J. D’s ” article that could lead me to sup¬ 
pose he confined his remarks on sweet-scented 
flowers to the spring, but 1 particularly con¬ 
fined my remarks to hardy herbaceous plants, 
and said I omitted bulbs and annuals, as being 
as much used for bedding as scarlet Geraniums. 
In my experience, the Heliotrope may not 
flourish in or near London, but no country gar¬ 
den can be considered complete without a bed 
of it, as the colour forms such a good contrast 
to any scarlet or pink flower. I beg “ J. D.’s” 
pardon for omitting the Dianthus tribe from my 
list. As to the scent of Pansies and Sweet Wil¬ 
liams, tastes differ. I known a gentleman who 
cannot bear the smell of Violets, and plenty of 
my friends enjoy the scent of a scarlet Gera¬ 
nium. —A. B. T. 

Peacock Anemone. —I ordered some 
plants of this to fill a bed, and was advised not 
to use them for that purpose until they had 
been grown in the garden, as in many places it 
would not colour well. I think others may be 
glad of this advice.—A. B. T. 


The Blue Salvia (S. patens).—Rich and 
satisfactory as is the first or earlier flower- 
stems of this Salvia, the succession flowers, as 
they break into beauty all over and down the 
plants, are yet more effective. The lateral shoots 
are now in full beauty, and there is hardly a 
plant in the flower garden to equal it. The in¬ 
dividual flowers are rather fugitive, but then 
there is such a rich and profuse succession that 
they are never missed. This speedy falling of 
the flowers, however, is a serious drawback to 
the usefulness of this splendid blue flower for 
cutting ; but for masses in the flower garden, 
or as single specimens among the most choice 
herbaceous plants, the old Salvia patens is mag¬ 
nificent. Few plants are finer for forming single 
specimens than this. In a rich border it will 
reach a height of 5 ft. or 6 ft. The best mode 
of training is to place a single stout stake in the 
centre of the plant, and allow’ all the sub¬ 
branches to ramble as they list. With a stout tie 
at the bottom few of them will break off, though 
this, like most of the other Salvias, is somewhat 
crisp and brittle. New seeds, if sown in heat 
next February, and pushed on under glass till 


May, will flower pretty well the first season, 
though not so freely as older plants or cuttings. 
It is not yet too late to root cuttings in a close 
frame. The lower lateral-growing shoots make 
the best cuttings. If taken off with a heel 
from the main stem they will root and form 
tubers all the quicker. The latter is imporbnt, 
as unless tubers are formed the young Sa’via 
plants will perish in the winter. As scon 
as tubers are formed the cuttings may be 
partially dried off. They should, however, be 
wintered in the cutting pots, and started in 
a little warmth next February or March. As 
soon as they break, pot off the roots singly, and 
grow the plants on under glass till the middle 
of May. If the stock is short each of these au¬ 
tumn-struck cuttings may be converted into 
several plants before planting-out time arrives. 
Those who have a good stock of old plants do 
not need to sow seeds or strike cuttings in the 
autumn. All that is needful is to lift the old 
roots before they are bit by the frosts of autumn 
or winter, store them in a little leaf-mould or 


loam in frost-proof quarters, and place them in 
a warm temperature in the spring. The crown 
will break into a crop of strong shoots. Each 
two or three joints of these young shoots may 
be converted into a plant in a week or ten days 
in the spring; the beheaded shootlets spring 
forth afresh with more vigour and in greater 
numbers, so that any number may be propagated 
from a few dozen of the old roots. The latter 
may also be cut into pieces, and each root thus 
converted into a dozen or a score, according to 
its size. In fact, there is no plant more easily 
propagated than this fine old Salvia. A few 
should always be grown in pots for flowering in 
the conservatory in the autumn. Few plants 
are more effective for association with the 
scarlet Salvias, yellow Cassias, early Chrysan¬ 
themums, and other autumnal occupants of the 
conservatory than the rich deep blue of this 
Salvia.—D. T. 

6901. — Seedling Carnations. — Carna¬ 
tions may be transplanted in February just as 
well as now, and perhaps with more safety, as 
the roots will take hold at once. Carnations will 
bloom on almost any aspect, but earlier or later 
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as it is a warm or cold one. Really the bestplaee 
is where there is plenty of sun and air, but not 
too much heat, such as would be found on a 
south border. They will do well in almost anj 
good garden soil, but like specially good yellow 
loam, not too stiff, and a plentiful admixture of 
road sand and manure.—A. D. 

6884.— Disease in Asters.— The Asters 
are no doubt suffering from damp, or we may 
perhaps more fitly say have suffered, as all Asters 
are over now. This damping is always seen in 
the stem just between the flower, and is no doubt 
the result of so much rain, which settles about 
the bud and the flower, and forms a mildew or 
decay, that soon leads to rot. There is really no 
help for it, but it may be that if we get a nice 
dry time next year, when the plants are in flower 
no evidenoe of it may be seen.—D, 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK 

Extracts from a Garden Diary—October 24 to 29. 

? Tying small plants of Azaleas for forcing. Re-arranging 
riant houses. Potting old plants of Altemantheras 
■ken out of flower beds for stock. Pulling up Echeveria- 
out of beds. Digging up Raspberry suckers to make new 
plantations. Pruning Raspberries, and clearing all 
rubbish off the ground. Gathering Quinces, and storing 
them in fruit room. Going over late Grapes and cutting 
out diseased berries. Scrubbing, white-washing, and 
painting Cucumber house. Earthing up Celery when 
sufficiently dry. Trenching south border for spring 
cropping. Sowing Mustard and Cress. Clearing Pea 
ground and manuring it ready for digging. Gathering 
Scarlet Runners for seed. Planting Early London Cauli¬ 
flowers, live under a hand-light in sheltered corner. 
Tying, thinning, and stopping winter Cucumbers. 
Digging up roots of Mint and Tarragon, and placing 
them in boxes in gentle heat 

Flower Garden. 

All such operations as planting of trees, 
shrubs, or flowers in beds or borders should be 
wished forward as rapidly as possible, for even 
in light sandy soils it is always advisable to 
tread the land as little as possible when wet or 
sodden, and in stiff clayey soils it is worse than 
labour wasted to go on with such operations if 
the land is iu a sticky condition. As a rule, we 
use bnt little manure for flower beds, a slight 
dressing of old potting soil or leaf-mould being 
the usual application, or some quite short rotten 
manure, such as worn-out Mushroom beds, for 
rank farm or stable mannre is not suitable for 
them unless very deeply buried. If the weather 
keeps mild Qrass will continue to grow freely, 
and as it will be easier divested of leaves and 
rubbish daring winter if kept short, the mowing 
machine or scythes must still be kept in opera¬ 
tion. Worm-casts will be troublesome now, and 
frequent rolling will be necessary to keep lawns 
in good condition ; any inequalities should now 
be filled up, and edgings should be neatly cut 
for the winter. 

Continue to divest any half-hardy plants of 
decayed leaves and blossoms, so as to give the 
gardens a cheerful look, for if mild weather pre¬ 
vails they may continue gay for some length of 
time yet, for, in addition to the usual autumn 
flowers, such as Tritomas, Schizostvlis, Michael¬ 
mas Daisies, and the graceful plumes of the 
Pampas Grass, we have many tender plants, 
such as Tropseolum, Sweet Peas, Ac., that have 
again become covered with blooms, and that are 
making quite a good display. Fine-foliaged 
plants look fresh and vigorous, but any that it 
is desirable to save should be removed under 
cover at once, as frost may be expected suffi¬ 
ciently severs to damage tender plants any 
night now. Cutting pots of tender plants should 
be removed from cold pits to drier and more 
airy quarters. Keep them well ventilated on 
all favourable oooasions, and keep them as hardy 
as possible, as the season is now approaching 
when more plants are usually lost from damp 
than from the severest winter frosts that ever 
ooour. 

Cold frames may be utilised for protecting 
Eoheverias, Centaureas, and similar plants, a 
sufficient stock of which should be at once placed 
ander protection, as during the last two destruc¬ 
tive winters the frost set in unusually early and 
found many unprepared, owing to their having 
had several mild winters in succession pre¬ 
viously. Advantage should be taken of all dry 
periods to get roads and walks freed from weeds, 
and any repairs in the way of fresh gravelling 
should be carried out; also see that drains and 
channels for carrying off surface water are in 
working order, as the drier walks are kept the 
sounder they will be. 


Bulbs of all kinds may now be planted. Daffo¬ 
dils, Snowdrops, and Aconites succeed particu¬ 
larly well on dry banks or under deciduous 
trees where little herbage grows, and where their 
foliage will be allowed to mature itself undis¬ 
turbed by scythe or mowing machine. Loosen 
the soil well previous to planting and cover with 
good, fresh material; they will then do well for 
several seasons, and will inorease rapidly. 

Herbaceous plants that have done flowering 
may be taken up and divided, deeply cultivating 
and enriching the soil previously, as most 
of them are strong-rooting, vigorous-growii g 
plants, capable of producing a prolonged seise n 
of bloom if soluble food is within their reach ; 
but too often they are left in a crowded, starved 
state, and are thereby brought into disrepute. 
The many beautiful varieties of Phloxes alone 
are sufficient to make a garden gay for many 
weeks if generously treated, and in addition to 
their uses in the flower garden, we find the 
herbaceous sorts most valuable for supplying cut 
flowers in autumn. Look to all freshly planted 
trees and shrubs, and see that they are securely 
staked before rough galea of wind occur. Guard 
against chaffing of the bark by placing some soft 
substance under the ties. Prepare labels in rough 
weather, and see that all specimen trees have 
their correct names attached to them. 

Glasshouses. 
Conservatory. —With the dose of the 
season for ontside flowers extra attention should 
now be paid to the adornment of this structure 
It is generally considered the worst season in 
the year for producing a creditable display, bnt 
there are abundance of plants that can be made 
to flower from the present time up till Christ¬ 
mas. The beat ana most lasting among these 
are the better kinds of annnals sown m pots 
about midsummer and grown outside, bringing 
them nnder cover when the nights get damp and 
cold. The following are now especially valuable 
for decorative work, viz., Rhodanthes (white 
and pink), Nigella damascena, Centaurea Cyanus 
minor,^ sweet Scabious, Linum coocineum, 
Stokeaia cyanea, Schizostylis coccinea, Salvia 
splendens, Guernsey Lily, Chrysanthemums, 
Plumbago capensis, Chinese Primula, and vari¬ 
ous kinds of Heaths. These, with the addition 
of a few healthy Palms and other fine-foliaged 
plants, will give material sufficient to make this 
house most attractive. It will be advisable to 
keep a little fire during dull weather to maintain 
a healthy atmosphere, and a little additional 
warmth will assist the plants in opening their 
flowers more freely at the present season. Any 
watering required should be done early in the 
day, ana on fine mornings advantage should be 
taken to give a thorough Boaking to the borders 
in whioh free-growing creepers are planted. 
These should be kept well thinned oat at this 
season, especially those kinds that are liable to 
shed much of tneir foliage daring the winter 
months, as this dropping from above will cause 
the loss of many flowers during dull weather in 
winter. Every part of the house most be kept 
scrupulously clean, and the surface of the soil 
in all large tubs and borders should be fre¬ 
quently stirred to keep the house sweet and 
wholesome. By re-arranging the house once a 
week and at the Bame time introdneing a few 
fresh plants it will always be interesting. 
Vegetables. 

The remarks made lately on root storing are 
now of immediate import, for we are qoite at 
the mercy of the weather, as sharp frost may 
visit us any night. Beetroots and Carrots, if 
once frozen even but slightly, fail to keep well. 
A strict watch must be kept over Cauliflowers 
and some of the earlier Broccoli that are turn¬ 
ing in. If needs be, to eke out the supply, lift 
them as soon as fit for use, and heel them in un¬ 
der a wall or else in pits where protection can 
be given if required. Endive and Lettuces that 
are fit for use should also be transplanted with 
all the soil possible attached to them, either 
into frames or turf pits where protection can be 
quickly applied when required. The fruit of To¬ 
matoes will now make no further progress in 
the open air, but if cut before frost touches 
them and hnng up in vineries,greenhouses, Ac., 
they will ripen off well. 

Celery should now be finally earthed up on 
dry, light soils; no other protection from frost 
will be necessary, but on heavy, wet lands pro¬ 
tection with bracken or litter is necessary to 
prevent rapid decay after the first severe frost. 


Remove at once all the worthless foliage and 
old flower-stems from Globe Artichokes to ad¬ 
mit air and light to harden the tissues. It is not 
yet necessary to apply protection round the 
base of the stools, but it will be well to have 
the protecting material in readiness; cinder 
ashes, old tan, leaves, and litter are all suited 
for this purpose. Asparagus plots should all now 
be cleared of their old stems and weeds, and be 
lightly forked over—not deep enough to touch 
the crowns—and afterwards have a good dress¬ 
ing of well-decayed manure spread over the sur¬ 
face. Seakale plantations should be kept free 
from decaying leaves and weeds, and those 
crowns that are intended for earliest forcing 
should now be lifted and be plaoed in forcing 
quarters at once. The same remarks will apply 
to Rhubarb if in demand before Christmas. Ajb 
occasion requires remove the decaying foliage from 
all the Cabbage and Broccoli tribe for the double 
purpose ot admitting air about the plants and 
preventing the disagreeable smell thereby en¬ 
gendered. Thin out Spinach, also autumn-sown 
Onions, and plant out these if required. Vacant 
ground that has not to be re-cropped till the 
spring should be dug, trenched, or ridged up as 
soon as may be on gravelly, lijght soils ; manur¬ 
ing should be deferred till spring, otherwise the 
winter rains wash all its nntntive properties 
away before the crops can utilise it. Autumn 
manuring of heavy soils may be practised with 
less risk of manurial loss, but in this case also 
the spring application of manure would be far 
more beneficial, bat, unfortunately, that bnsy 
season will not always admit of its being de¬ 
ferred till then. 


ROSES. 

ROSES FROM CUTTINGS. 

Best kind of cuttings.— 1 To make our 
instructions on this subject clear, it may be 
well to consider separately the character of the 
cutting—the time, place, and mode of insertion, 
and the after treatment and results. The cat- 
tings may vary in length, let us say, from 6 in. to 
1 ft., a medium of 9 in. being the more suitable 
perhaps for those rooted in the open air. Brandi- 
lets or branches of medium size, free from mil¬ 
dew, insects, or disease, make the best cuttings; 
very weak wood should never be chosen unless 
there is a scarcity or absence of stronger. It 
will root freely enough, but results in weakly 
plants, and it is not worth while to propagate 
weakness when strength may be haa instead ; 
but very strong or anything like gross wood 
should also be rejeoted. Cuttings of such a 
character seldom or never root well even should 
they live, and as strength and immaturity of¬ 
ten meet in Rose cuttings, the winter not sel¬ 
dom destroys those that are apparently the 
strongest and the best. Cuttings with leaves on 
are, however, preferable to those from which 
they have fallen, and all branches from which 
the leaves have fallen prematurely should be re¬ 
jected. Further, each cutting should have a heel 
to it, that is, the branch Bhould be taken off 
whole with a part of the wood of the branch or 
stem on which it was growing adhering to it. 
Thus, supposing a branch to be 2 ft. or more 
long, the whole of the upper portion should be 
cut off, leaving, say, 1 ft. or 9 in. of the base of 
the branch for the cutting. Experience proves 
that rootlets are far more freely emitted from 
the heel than from any other part of the branch. 
So muoh is this the case, that it may be said of 
Rose cuttings that those without heels may 
root, while those with heels must root. 

The time to insert outtingrs.— The best 
time is early or late in Ootober, according to 
the character of the season. Cuttings root more 
freely if inserted a few weeks before the fall of 
the leaf than at any other season; the down¬ 
ward passage of the sap in that state of the cut* 
tings causes a deposition of cambium or young 
wood around the base or heel of the cutting. 
That once produced and deposited, the life of 
the cutting is insured, and the emission of roots 
is merely a question of time. A cutting once 
callused cannot afterwards perish, unless through 
sheer neglect or the action of the elements. Of 
course the bottom leaves of the catting are re¬ 
moved throughout a third at least of its length. 
But care should be taken in the making of the 
, cutting not to injure the leaves, nor remove 
those on the upper portion of the cutting. 
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Soil, position, &o. —As to the place to 
plant Rose cuttings, there is no better than a 
sheltered border with a south-western exposure. 
An eastern one is objectionable, as the cuttiDgs 
when frozen might be too suddenly thawed by 
the sudden and strong shining of the sun upon 
them. Few things are more trying than this to 
plants in general ; none more likely to prove 
fatal to Rose cuttings struggling to become per¬ 
fect Rose plants. A light sandy soil is best for 
the cuttings. Opinions differ greatly as to the 
proper depth to insert them. It is really of less 
moment than it seems. Sufficient Btem ought to 
be buried to hold the cutting firmly in one posi¬ 
tion. Neither is there any advantage in having 
more than three buds above ground. Three or 
four buds below and three above will prove a 
good average, and this will make the cutting 
from 9 in. to 1 ft. long. The cuttings will root 
from their base around the heel, and therefore 
no help is given to their rooting by burying them 
too deeply ; 3 in. to 6 in. cover the extremes of 
depth and shallowness in the planting of Rose 
cuttings. 

Distanoe apart. —The distance apart is a 
matter of space and convenience, for the cuttings 
would root as freely in a crowd as in any other 
way; but rows 1 ft. or 15 in. from one another, 
and the cuttings from 1 in. to 3 in. apart in the 
rows, are good useful distances. The cuttings | 
may either ne dug or dibbled in. The former is | 
the oldest plan, and perhaps the best; the 
outtings, however, need to be rather longer for 
digging in than for dibbling. The ground is dug 
as the cuttings are planted. As soon as sufficient 
is dug for a row, a line is stretched and the dug 
ground cut straight down, pressing the spade 
very firmly against the line to harden the face 
of the new ground in the process. The bottom 
of the trench in which the cuttings are to stand 
should also be filled in, trampled down firmly, 
and be of one uniform depth. The cuttings are 
placed with their base in this and their sides 
against the newly cut, firm edge; the earth is 
then placed carefully against this and stamped 
in with the foot. Digging then proceeds till the 
next line is reached. A fresh cutting is made, 
more cuttings put in, and so on tul all are 
planted. The whole surface is thus kept fresh 
and untrodden; the cuttings have solid earth at 
their base and the sides, and they generally do 
well. Those who dibble them in, of course, dig 
their ground first, then plant their cuttings to 
the line with the dibbler, but it is essential to 
success that the base of the cuttings should be 
made firm. Some accelerate the rooting of their 
autumnal Rose cuttings by inserting them in 

S ots and placing them in a cold frame. Half-a- 
ozen cuttings are placed round the sides of a 
3-in. or 4-in. pot. Shorter cuttings may be em¬ 
ployed if they are to be thus rooted, from 4 in. 
to 6 in. being sufficient length. Heat at this 
stage, season, and condition would be quite fatal 
to them. If the leaves can be preserved on them 
for a few weeks, cuttings under glass may form 
a callus in a few weeks, after which they may 
be placed in a brisk bottom-heat, which, with 
proper treatment, will force the cuttings in pots 
to become good plants long before the outside 
outtings have formed roots. 

After treatment. — Should the winter 
prove very severe, a few Box, Yew, or Laurel 
coughs prove very useful to afford a slight pro¬ 
tection to the cuttings during very severe frosts. 
In mild weather the cuttings are better without 
any protection whatever. Sometimes, too, the 
frost, especially should it follow sharp on the 
heels of a thaw or a very wet time, throws up 
the soil about the Rose cuttings and loosens 
them. Immediately after such disturbing frosts 
the cuttings should be pressed or trodden home. 
As the season advances, the dead leaves and 
weeds may be removed, but should the surface 
be hoed during the summer it can hardly be 
done too lightly, so as not to disturb the bottom 
of the cutting, as this will prevent its rooting 
and destroy its life. The less the cuttings are 
interfered with till the succeeding autumn the 
better. Those inserted in pots and rooted in 
heat after callusing in the cold may be potted 
off as soon as rooted, or planted out in good 
ground about the middle of May ; they may 
then be grown into useful stuff before the 
autumn. When they do well, they are worth 
the extra trouble, as a season is well nigh 
gained. 

Results.—These, as a rule, are the most 
favourable from the cuttings in the open air. 


With suitable material, site, soil, and a fair 
amount of skill in preparing and inserting the 
cuttings, the majority of them will have become 
useful plants within the year. By using pots we 
gain in time and often lose in strength, the 
cuttings being often injured in passing through 
the warm penod, or semi-paralysed by sudden 
colds afterwards, so that on the wnole the 
simplest and surest way of rooting Rose 
cuttings in the autumn is in the open air. All 
Roses may be rooted in this way, and it is to 
be hoped that those who are now preparing to 
prune their hardy Roses will bear this in mind, 
and convert their prunings into outtings, so 
that their gardens may be more abundantly 
filled with tne beauty and sweetness of Roses. 
—T. F. 


Roses at Hereford. —We have just seen 
some samples of dwarf Roses grown in the 
Cranston Nursery at Hereford, whioh struck 
us as being unusually fine and strong. We be¬ 
lieve there is a stock of nearly half a million of 
the same class in these nurseries this year ; the 
growth was very fine and free during the past 
summer. 

5962.— Rose La France.— Unless the soil 
in your garden is unusually stiff and heavy, 
Roses ought to do very well. Still, much de¬ 
pends upon position, and whether smoke affects 
your district of Holloway. Roses like a stiff, 
clayey loam, but want also plenty of manure, 
and a mulching of long fresh manure would be 
better than Cocoa fibre refuse. Are your plants 
planted too deep. That is a common fault. If 
they are lift them and replant nearer the sur¬ 
face, and add Borne nice fresh soil. A dressing 
of street sweepings would help your ground.— 
A. D. 

5961.— Roses In greenhouse.— If you 
wish to devote your greenhouse entirely to 
Roses plant them out well as you would Vines, 
and bring the heads in and train them up to 
the roof. If, however, you only want a plant or 
two to grow on the back wall, then make a good 
border 2 ft. deep and the same in width, and 
plant there a Mardchal Neil and Homer, rosy 
pink. Other good kinds are Niphetos, white ; 
Catherine Mermet, carmine, and Cheshunt 
Hybrid, red. These Ml do well in a house, and 
if trained on the roof must be kept well thinned. 
House Roses should be pruned now and in 
June.—A. D. 

6883.—Rose cuttings.—You will find it needful to 
lift your Bose cutting from a position that is in winter a 
regular swamp. No place could be worse for them. Put 
them into small pots, but do not put them into heat 
Let them root as they will through the winter. Ha<i they 
been put into a dry warm spot the cuttings would have 
done better if left out all the winter, having a little 
protection.—A. D. 

6832.—Pruning Rosea— If yon want flowers next 
year, don't prune; but if you want your plants to be¬ 
come strong and cover a good space quickly, cut rather 
hard baok.—B. U. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


6873.— Araucaria losing itsbranohes. 
—The principal causes of this prevalent evil are 
frost, and growing the tree in too close prox¬ 
imity to others, or in low-lying, damp situa¬ 
tions. The cause generally attributed, however, 
is insufficient nourishment, the result of the 
tree being grown on poor soil, but this is in 
most cases quite a mistake as the Araucaria 
will thrive on almost any soil, providing it is 
thoroughly drained, and I have frequently seen 
trees of this kind growing on sandy loam having 
the bottom branches killed, while others within 
a short distance, but with a different aspect, 
remained uninjured. Constitutionally there are 
great differences in trees of the Araucaria, some 
being naturally hardy and others the reverse, 
due in a great measure, no doubt, to the ele¬ 
vation at which the seeds have been procured 
in their native country. No tree dislikes more 
being under the shade of others than the Arau¬ 
caria, and nothing is more adverse to its healthy 
development. The finest Araucarias are always 
found in well drained ground, on rather an ex¬ 
posed and airy situation, unreclaimed, wetland 
producing but poor specimens, and these very 
susceptible to the influence of frost. Replacing 
the soil may be beneficial in some c&ses, but 
disturbing the rootB thereby is strongly to be 
censured. See that the drainage is complete, 
and if other trees are growing in close proximity 


be sure their branches and roots are not in¬ 
fringing on those of the Araucaria, also prune 
off any dead wood, but no branch witn the 
least trace of life should be removed.—A. D. W., 

Penrhyn Castle. 

5949.— Hedge for shelter.— I recommend 
“ Scotus ” to try Willows for a hedge. Cuttings 
put in in March will grow and almost form a 
fine hedge in one summer as they grow quick, 
and by pinching the main shoots about every 
three weeks or so a nice bushy hedge will be 
the result. I have myself two or three hedges 
made thus, and the shelter they give is all that 
can be desired. The cost will be trifling. A 
neighbour gave me a few cuttings, and from 
them I propagated what I wanted.—J. C. f 
Whitley. 

5903.—Climbers for covering a house. 
—Plant on the house Roses Gloire de Diion and 
Marshal Niel, Clematis montana and Jack manni, 
Jasminnmnudifloram, Escalloniamacrantha, and 
Wistaria sinensis ; north wall, Virgin aa Creep¬ 
er (Veitches’) Crataegus pyracantha, Forsytbia 
viridisaima, Cotoneaater microphylla, Calycan- 
thus macrophyllum, and Berberis stenophylla ; 
south wall, a mixture of Roses, Clematis of the 
Jack manni type, and Honeysuckles.—E. H. 

6904.—Cattle proof climbers.— It will bo difficult 
to say what some cows will not eat if hungry ; indeed, 
when they are not hungry they will occasionally nibble 
almost everything within their reach. If something orna¬ 
mental is wanted try Virginian Creepers and Berber!* 
stenophylla mixed.—E. EL 

6902 —Trees for screens. -Plant a background of 
Limes and Poplars or Huntingdon Elms, mixed with a 
few Silver Fir*. In front might com* Cupreesus Lawson- 
fans, Chinese Juniper, Retinoipora Thorns, Laburnums, a 
plant or two of Acer Negundo variegata, Hollies, Yews, 
lilacs, Kibes, Berberis acquifolia, Portugal Laurel, Box, 
Aucubas, Ac.—E. H. 


TOWN GARDENING. 


A PLEA FOR LONDON GARDENING. 
PLANT-growing in London is generally con¬ 
sidered so very difficult, that the number of 

g ardeners of which our city can boast is proba- 
ly very few ; and yet there is, perhaps, no 
place where the science of horticulture can be 
more advantageously prosecuted, or where a 
man could make himself a better gardener. The 
very difficulties increase the satisfaction result¬ 
ing from success; and the disadvantages under 
which plant-growing in London is earned on not 
only render more care and attention necessary 
on the part of the cultivator, but necessitate the 
keenest observation, so that ho may detect the 
first indications of deteriorating health in the 
objects of his care. But while I must admit that 
it is far more difficult to grow plants in the 
heart of London than in the suburbs, or even in 
Regent’s Park, I feel sure that few have any 
idea of the degree of success that may be at¬ 
tained even by one who has everything to learn, 
but who thinks it worth while to work steadily 
for a year or two. Anyone who has a good warm 
cellar may grow Dutch bulbs really well. He 
may have pots of Snowdrops, Crocuses, Narcissi, 
Squills, Tulips, Hyacinths, and many more to 
his heart’s content, and hiB country friends will 
not find his spring flowers very far behind their 
own. Moreover, our London flowers, though 
rather slow to reach perfection, last for a con¬ 
siderable time. A good Van Thol Tulip brought 
up in the smoke will light up a dull room for 
three weeks or more. Indeed, the difference in 
lasting power between plants reared on the spot 
and those brought from the country to London 
is something surprising. I had several plants of 
Lilium auratum and Bpeciosum (white and red) 
in good flower daring the summer and autumn. 
One of the last was in perfection for more than 
a month, and from the look of the bulbs I believe 
they will flower again next year. Both Lilies 
produced seed-vessels. But, in case anyone in¬ 
clined to try his hand at London gardening 
should be deterred by the fear of failure, let him 
take courage from the fact that bunches of Black 
Hamburgh Grapes grown by Dr. Trouncer, in 
Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, gained prizes 
at the Royal Horticultural Society, and at the 
Royal Botanic Society, Regent’s Park, and let 
him not forget the wonderful Chrysanthemums 
yearly grown in the Temple Gardens. Although 
there are of course many plants that we cannot 
grow on from year to year in the Emoke, the 
number that makes wav is very considerable, 
and includes many hardy out-of-door, window, 
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greenhouse, and hot-hoose, plants, and Ferns. If; 
those who have met with fair success would ( 
send short notes to Gardening, as I hope to do 
from time to time, it would be a gain to all who 
are gardening under the same disadvantages, 
and would tend to diffuse more widely the 
natural taste for flowers, and foster a highly 
desirable form of culture, beneficial in a thousand 
ways. A Londoner. 


GARDEN ENEMIES. 


THB GOOSEBERRY AND CURRANT 
SAWFLY. 

(nematus ribesi.) 

Among the sawfly grubs there are none which 
are more destructive in gardens than those of 
the Gooseberry sawfly. These grubs are often 
mistaken for the caterpillars of the Gooseberry 
moth (Abraxas grossulariata), but though their 
habits are much the same, they are very differ¬ 
ent in their general appearance, the saw fly 
grub is much smaller, and has many more and 
much smaller spots than the caterpillars, is of 
a greenish-grey colour with small black dots 
and has ten pair of legs. The caterpillar is of 
a pale yellowish-brown colour with large black 
spots, and has only fire pair of legs. It is un¬ 
fortunate that correspon¬ 
dents to various papers 
seldom mention, when 
alluding to the Goose¬ 
berry caterpillar, which 
insect they mean, the 
true caterpillar or the 
grub; their remarks 
would be much more 
valuable if they stated 
which'insect they meant, 
as certain means for 
their destruction may be 
useful in one oase and 
not in the other. This 
pest confines its atten¬ 
tions to Gooseberry and 
Currant bushes, which 
it will entirely strip of 
their foliage, leaving no¬ 
thing but the footstalks 
and part of midribs of 
the leaves ; this is very 
injurious to the bushes, 
and not only prevents 
the fruit from ripening 
properly, but weakens 
the plants, so that the 
chance of a good crop 
the next year is con¬ 
siderably lessened. All 
sorts of plans have been 
tried to exterminate this 
insect, but none are 
thoroughly satisfactory. 

The sawfly should of 
oourse be killed if it can be found, but as it is 
a dull-coloured insect, and not likely to attract 
attention, it is not of much use searching for it 
unless the person looking for it knows it well, 
in which case it might be caught with a small 
butterfly net flying about the bushes. One of 
the most effectual methods of destroying the 
grubs is to give the bushes a sharp sudden 
shake, when many, if not most, of the grubs 
will fall to the ground, when the back of a spade 
properly applied will cause a very sudden mor¬ 
tality among them; those that remain on the 
bashes may again be shaken or be picked off by 
hand. It has been suggested that syringing the 
bushes with warm water would cause the grubs to 
drop on to the ground. When the grubs are quite 
young, syringing with salt and water, 1 lb. of 
salt to 1 gallon of water, will kill the grubs, 
and has been tried with great success;( f the 
leaves are again attacked the syringing must be 
repeated. Aa the salt water does not kill the old 
grubs, it should be applied as soon as the bushes 
are attacked. Powdered white Hellebore mixed 
with alum or whiting dusted over the plants 
when the leaves are wet is very effectual in 
killing the grubs, but great care must be taken 
that none remains on the frnit when it is eaten, 
as the white Hellebore is a strong poison. 
Flowers of sulphur has been used in the same 
manner, and with equal success; it is a perfectly : 
safe remedy. It should be used in fine weather 
when the leaves are moist with dew or have 


been previously wetted; if used in showery or 
wet weather the rain will probably wash the 
bushes clean before the sulphur has had effect 
on the grubs. Elder leaves boiled in enough 
water to cover them till the liquid becomes 
black, added to Tobacco water in equal quan¬ 
tities, makes a very good mixture, and may be 
applied with afine-rosed watering-pot. Sacking or 
some similar material soaked in carbolic acid and 
laid under the bushes is said to cause the death 
of the grubs in twenty-four hours. Some per¬ 
sons turn ducks among their bushes, which soon 
eat all the grubs within their reach. The 
chrysalides of this insect may be found under 
the'bushes about 1 in. or so below the surface 
of the ground, often many are fastened together. 
They may be easily destroyed by hoeing the 
ground and collecting any which can be found; 
those which may escape notice will probably 
fall'a prey to various birds, particularly in the 
winter, when they have often difficulty m ob¬ 
taining food. There are two broods of this in¬ 
sect during the year. The sawflies leave the 
chrysalises which have remained in the ground 
during the winter in the spring, when the 
Gooseberry and Currant bushes are coming into 
leaf, and the females lay their eggs on the 
underside of the leaves, generally near the veins, 
and it is probable that the sawfly makes a slit 
in the leal in which one end of the egg is placed, 


may sometimes do more barm than good, bat 
used upon rioh, old garden soils, its use occa¬ 
sionally will produce astonishing results. It, 
however, is sometimes used with good effect on 
poor peat soil, such as that in many parts of 
Surrey.—J. R. 


FRUIT. 

LANCASHIRE SHOW GOOSEBERRIES. 
About sixty years ago, when trade was pros- 
sperous in Lancashire and when workmen could 
earn about 15s. per day, many devoted their 
spare time, of which they had more on their 
hands than workmen now-a-days have, to grow¬ 
ing Gooseberries. They also raised new varieties 
every year to which they gave fanciful names, 
and Lancashire became the leading county for 
Gooseberry shows, for which it is still famous. 
Nottingham and Derby were also noted places 
for Gooseberry shows, rules for which were 
carefully drawn up, and prizes offered, consisting 
of silver cups and similar awards. The fruit was 
generally exhibited in four classes, viz., red, 
white, green, and yellow. The judges had no 
great difficulty in deciding who were the 
winners, they merely weighed the Gooseberries, 
and wrote on a card their weight with the name 
of the winner. Some would weigh as much as 
from 20 to 30 dwt., and occasionally more. 
London, a red kind, is often grown above 
30 dwt., and Catherine, yellow, 29 dwt. The 
heaviest berry of any oolour always took the 
premier prize. Weight of the fruit was the 
principal object aimed at, and many were the 
nostrums used to attain the desired end. 
After the show, its promoters always spent an 
agreeable evening together. 

In some of the nurseries in Lancashire, Goose¬ 
berry propagation is still made a speciality. 
Strong soil is the beat for bringing the Goose¬ 
berry to perfection, but plenty of manure effects 
wonders in any soil, (gooseberries should be 
grown in an open, airy situation, and the trees 
should be liberally manured every year. They 
should not be planted at a less distance than 
6 ft., and the ground should be stirred deeply 
and well manured. The roots should be carefully 
spread out on the top of the newly-prepared 
soil, and covered about 3 in. deep, treading the 
soil down gently with the foot. Many of the 
show Gooseberries have bad habits of growth, 
throwing out long straggling shoots, and, in 
order to keep trees of this class in form, a 
wooden hoop is placed over them, supported by 
a few small stakes, and the long straggling 
shoots are raised up and tied to the hoop ; others 
are trained to a few small stakes placed round 
the trees ; the pruning oonsists in cutting out 
all weakly and unripe shoots, and such as cross 
one another, leaving two or three strong laterals 
on each main branoh ; the end or leader of each 
limb should also be left, if not too straggling, 
but, if so, it should be cut back to a good wooa- 
bud. The fruit grows on old as well as new wood, 
but the finest is always produoed on wood of the 

E revious year's growth. In growing for exhi- 
ition the long shoots of the previous summer 
are always preserved, and a good portion of the 
old wood is out back in order to produce strong 
new wood for the next year’s crop. When the 
trees appear to be making too much wood in 
summer, numbers of misplaced shoots are cut 
entirely away in June ; more Bap then flows to 
the fruit, which afterwards begins to swell. The 
new shoots are tied to the hoops or stakes, and 
the trees are thus kept in the form of a cup. 

Growers for exhibition do not prune on the 
spur system having found by experience that a 
well-ripened, stout shoot always produces the 
finest fruits. The berries should be well thinned 
as soon as they are as large as Peas. In about a 
fortnight they are thinned again, whether 
wanted for tarts or not; and as large fruit is 
the object aimed at, about half-a-dozen to each 
tree are only allowed to remain. The fruit left 
to ripen is swelled off by fastening small cans of 
water on the branches, into which the brown calyx 
of the fruit hangs, so as just to touch the water. 
The fruiting branch has therefore to be tied 
very firmly, so that no wind can possibly move 
it. Should the weather be dry when the fruit is 
swelling off, liquid manure is applied, and 
generally also throughout the growing season 
abundance of water is given, so as to prevent 
the berries from cracking, which otherwise 



ooseberry and Currant Sawfly (Nematus ribesi 


for though the eggs project from the leaves, 
they are so tightly fastened to them that they 
are very difficult to remove without injury. 
The grubs are hatched in about a fortnight or 
three weeks, and soon make their unwelcome 
presence known by pieroing the leaves full of 
holes. As they increase in size they spread 
themselves over the bushes, and if in great 
numbers, as they sometimes are (1000 have been 
counted on one bush), soon deprive the bush of 
its foliage. They become full grown about three 
weeks after they are hatched; they then change 
their skins for the last time, after which they 
would hardly be known as the same grubs, as 
they are of a yellowish-orange colour, and en¬ 
tirely free from spots. They then fall to the 
ground and bury themselves about 1 in. below 
the surface, and, having incased themselves in 
a black papery cocoon, become chrysalides, 
from which in about three weeks the perfect 
insects of the second brood emerge. The grubs 
of this brood have been found from July to 
October. When they attain their full size they 
become chrysalides in the same manner as the 
first brood; they, however, remain unchanged 
until the following spring. G. S. S. 


Lime ^in the garden.—Lime is of most 
value on rich, old soils, its effect being to unlock 
and release fertility already in the soil, but in¬ 
active or insoluble. Henoe, upon poor soils it 
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sometimes happens after a heavy shower. The 
trees should be heavily surface-dressed every 
winter, and in February the dressing should be 
forked, not dug in, the aim of the cultivator 
being to keep the roots near the surface. For 
exhibition purposes, trees not under four years 
old are beat, and these are rarely retained by 
successful growers after they reach their eighth 
year. 

The following are a few of the heaviest and 
best flavoured amongst the large kinds, viz., 
Moreton Hero, red ; Napoleon, red ; Slaughter¬ 
man, red ; Thumper, green ; Catherine, yellow; 
London, red; Navarino, green ; Dan’s Mistake, 
Hero of the Nile, greenish white ; Jolly Fellow, 
red; Tarn out Rifleman, red; Ware’s Nelson, 
green ; Ringer, dark yellow; Shiner, light 
green ; Trumpeter, otange yellow ; Sportsman, 
red ; Birdlime, yellow ; Bonnie Roger Duck¬ 
wing, yellow ; Lion’s Provider, bright red ; 
Advancer, green; Whitesmith, Miss Nightin¬ 
gale, greenish white ; Drill, deep green ; Queen 
of Trumps, greenish white, smooth. The three 
Champagnes are richest in flavour ; they are of 
medium size and excellent bearers ; colours, red, 
green, and yellow, all a little hairy. For pre¬ 
serving, Warrington, Aston, and Ironmonger 
are the best. H. T. 


Damsons in hedges —During the last 
few years the number of Damson trees planted 
in some parts of Kent is surprising ; yet there 
seems no fear of overstocking the market, as 
the supply never seems equal to the demand, 
so largely are they used for culinary purposes, 
and especially for preserving. It is singular 
that they are not more largely grown in private 
gardens, as they take so little space, and yield 
a crop of fruit in almost all kinds of seasons. In 
this neighbourhood they are largely planted in 
hedgerows that enclose orchards, and it is no 
uncommon thing to find the hedgerow the moat 
profitable part of the orchard. 1 would strongly 
advise anyone who has a few yards of hedge¬ 
row enclosing his garden to invest in half-a- 
dozen Damson trees. Plant them in the centre 
if the hedgerow is new, but if an old-established 
one just outside, digging a good large hole and 
filling up with good soil to give the tree a start. 
Stop the strongest shoots at the winter pruning 
each year to one-half their length, but let all 
the slender twigs remain intact, as they will 
begin to bear after the second year. The Far- 
leigh Prolific or Cluster Damson is the best and 
surest cropper, but the old-fashioned Damson is 
preferred by some, being the sweetest flavoured. 
Bullaces are also useful to follow the Damsons, 
as they come in after most other fruits are over, 
and flourish in soils where scarcely any other 
fruit will grow.—J. G. L. 

Good lat© Plums— Late Plums, like 
early ones, are valuable, especially good dessert 
sorts, such as Coe’s Golden Drop, Heine Claude 
deBavay,Iokworth,Imperatrice, Coe’s Late Red, 
and Bryanston Gage. We have a fine tree on a 
west wall of the Bryanston kind, which 
generally bears a crop ; but this season, in 
common with other Plums, the crop has been a 
heavy one. One of its great recommendations is 
not ripening all at one time, we have been 
gathering from this tree during these past three 
weeks. Coe's Late Red is the latest Plum with 
which I am acquainted.—J. C. 

Storing Apples.—It would benefit many 
of us if we were informed not only how to grow, 
but also bow to keep the Apple in good con¬ 
dition during the winter both for culinary and 
dessert purposes, as good Apples 'are a most 
useful addition to home-grown fruits late in the 
spring and early summer months, when fruit is 
not, as a rule, over abundant. My own ex¬ 
perience of fruit rooms is that they are generally 
too dry and over ventilated, for I do not think 
that a really sound Apple will rot so readily as 
some seem to fancy. From having observed 
during the last few winters how sound and 
plump Apples keep when left nnder the trees 
covered with fallen leaves, I am inclined to 
think that if our fruit rooms were more after 
the style of cellars, or partially sunk under 
ground, their contents would keep better than 
in lofty airy structures, which do not answer 
the purpose for which they are intended so well 
as humbler buildings. We store large quantities 
in thatched houses in large heaps for winter and 
spring use, and I am certain they keep far 
better than when laid in single layers on 


shelves with the dry air acting upon them and 
shrivelling them up long before they would if 
kept in a moister atmosphere.—J. G. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


The Amazon Lily (Eucharis amazonica). 
—The flowers of this plant are among the most 
esteemed of all white flowers. They are deli¬ 
ciously fragrant and chaste in form. Never is 
there a week in the year that flowers of the Eu¬ 
charis are not to be found in the flower markets, 
where they are sold retail at from Is. to 2s. 6d. 
per bloom according to the season. There are 
two ways of growing this plant. One is to pot 
them on without division, the way in which 
large specimens are obtained ; and the other is 
to divide frequently, growing the large bulbs in 
single pots. The latter plan answers best for room 
decoration. They may be grown well either in 
loam and peat or in loam and leaf-mould, or in 


pure turfy peat. To bloom them freely they re¬ 
quire a period of rest after a period of growth, 
and this rest is obtained by moving the plants 
to a lower temperature, and as they are ever¬ 
green, water must never be withheld so far as 
to cause the leaves to suffer. In summer the 
plants may stand a time in the open air, and 
Buch plants throw up strong spikes after being 
placed in gentle heat again. By following a sys¬ 
tem of alternate growing and resting periods 
several crops of flowers may be obtained in one 
season ; and by growing a sufficient number of 
plants to have relays always coming on in suc¬ 
cession, plants in bloom may always be had. 
Bottom-heat, where available, is useful for 
pushing up sluggish bloomers. They are very 
accommodating as to temperature, but during 
the time oPgrowth should have a night tempera¬ 
ture of at least 60°. As they delight in moisture 
the pots must be well drained, and if a little 
crushed charcoal and sand be mixed with the 
soil, to increase its porosity, it will be an ad¬ 
vantage. Clear soot water should be given occa¬ 
sionally when growing or blooming. 

Bouvardlaa without heat.— During the 
past summer we grew a quantity of Bouvardias 


in cold frames, or rather in the open air, for they 
grew so rapidly that the lights could not be shut 
down without breaking them. They were not 
removed to a cold greenhouse until actual frost 
compelled us to do so, and I must say that they 
are more robust and floriferoua than ever we 
could get them under stove treatment. Any one 
who has not yet given the cool system a trial I 
would recommend to do so, as this lovely plant 
may be grown in quantity just like Tree Car¬ 
nations or winter-nowering Pelargoniums, all of 
which require an intermediate temperature to 
make them flower satisfactorily during the dead 
of winter, as the damp of unheated structures 
destroys the purity of the blossoms. They are so 
well adapted for bouquets, indoor cut flower 
decorations, &o., that it is almost impossible to 
be overstocked with them. They are very readily 
increased by means of cuttings, and when a 
succession of bloom is desired it is advisable to 
propagate several batches of plants during the 
season, as they then follow each other by intro¬ 
ducing a few at a time into a moist genial 


temperature, but they do not require what may 
be called forcing at any period of their existence. 
—J. G. L. 

Fuchsias in autumn.—I do not think 
that the Fuchsia is so much employed as it 
should be for conservatory decoration during the 
late autumn and early winter months. There are 
some kinds which flower naturally late in the 
year, and when these are grown along freely 
through the summer they make a good display 
just when they are most needed. Madame Cor- 
nelissen is an excellent autumn-blooming kind, 
and well repays generous treatment. The best 
way to prepare this variety for winter flowering 
is to plant it out in the open air in good, fine, 
rich soil, lifting the plants about the beginning 
of September. Plants thus treated will be a mass 
of bloom through November and far into De¬ 
cember. The following year, if planted out in 
the open ground, they will make a grand show 
during the autumn months, and will be fresh 
and bright at a time when most tender plants 
show the effects of the inclement weather which 
almost always more or less prevails at that time 
of the year. Cuttings struck in March or April, 
and grown on from June onwards in the open 
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air, make the best specimens. If not planted out, 
they mast be potted in fine, rioh soil, and re¬ 
ceive, when towards the close of the summer 
they get pot-bound, a top-dressing of concen¬ 
trated manure.—C. B. J. 


WINTERING BEDDING PLANTS. 

It is high time to think of saving all bedding 
plants that it is desired to keep for the spring, 
for although many go to much needless 
trouble in storing plants, there are some kinds 
that pay well for so doing, and moBt notably 
among these are the Pelargoniums,-a large stock 
of which may be put in boxes and kept in a very 
small space. The most tender among them are 
the tricolors and other sortB having variegated 
leaves, all of which should be got up first, and 
when brought to the shed, be thinned out or 
out back, according to the room at disposal. 
After this is done have any loose leaves picked 
off and the roots shortened, when they will be 
ready for boxing or potting. Boxes, however, 
are preferable, and the handiest sizes are those 
of about 2 ft. long, 9 in. wide, and 4 in. or 5 in. 
deep, sizes which hold quite enough soil, and 
admit of being easily lifted and carried from 
place to place when it is desired to shift them 
from one house or frame to another. In putting 
the plants into the boxes, the best way is to 
lay about 1 in. of sharp sandy soil in the bottom, 
and then proceed to pack the plants as thickly 
as they cau be got, covering the roots well as 
the work proceeds ; and to settle the earth and 
give them a start the next thing is to water 
well through a coarse rose, ana when suf¬ 
ficiently drained they are ready for storing for 
the winter. 

The inner sills of windows or any dry spare 
room in a house where there is sufficient light 
answer well, but the best place is the back shelf 
of a vinery or other cool glass structure, where, 
if frost is kept out and damp expelled by hav¬ 
ing a little fire on during wet or foggy weather, 
they will break well at the jointB and become 
furnished with fresh shoots, so as to make fine 
bushy plants by the Bpring. These will be found 
preferable to plants obtained from cuttings that 
nave been made this autumn, as they not only 
at once fill a large space in the beds when turned 
out, but they flower much better on account of 
the stems being harder and more woody, and 
the growth which they make more moderate and 
firm. This being so, it is advisable to save all that 
oan be stored in any way, and, if kept dry, it is 
astonishing how easily this may be managed, as 
with care they may even be wintered in cellars 
or lofts, and on several occasions I have kept 
them successfully in pits covered with straw and 
earth, ridged over and clamped after the man¬ 
ner in which Potatoes are pitted. The chief 
thing to be particular about, as regards saving 
Pelargoniums, is to see that they are safely 
under cover before being frost-bitten, for if the 
bark of the shoots is injured they are almost 
sure to decay. 

In regard to Dahlias, the best way of treating 
them is to cut them down to within 6 in. or so 
of the ground as soon as their beauty is over, 
and then dig up the roots with a fork, after 
which the wet soil should be shaken out from 
among the tubers, when they will be in a fit 
condition for storing. To hang them up and let 
them dry and shrivel as some do is a mistake, as 
they lose much of their vitality and strength, 
but if buried in dry mould on the floor or shelves 
of a shed they remain plump, and start vigor¬ 
ously again in the spring, when they may be 
divided, shoots struck from them, ana the stock 
increased to any extent. 

The lovely blue Salvia patens, too, winters 
securely and well in the same way, the tuberous 
roots being much like those of Dahlias both in 
their form and character ; and then again there 
are the Begonias, which are so valuable for bed¬ 
ding and for pot culture, that everyone should 
grow them. These have large round fleshy tubers 
that may be wintered in damp sand or soil, but 
the corms of Gladioli must be kept somewhat 
drier, or they will be lost. The way in which I 
b*ve always been most successful with these is 
having separate pots for each, in which they are 
dropped, and the names put with them, after 
having been covered with sand or dry mould, 
yhich keeps the air from them and assists greatly 
,la preserving them in sound condition. 

Cannas, now so mnch grown as fine foliaged 
plants, may either be left in the ground where 


they are and covered deeply with half-rotten 
leaves, tan, ashes, or Cocoa-nut fibre, or lifted 
and put into a shed. Verbenas, Heliotropes, 
Ageratums, and hosts of other bedding subjects 
of a similar character do by far the best propa¬ 
gated in the spring, and all we do with these, 
although we require great numbers, is to winter 
one or two large and strong plants of each from 
which to take cuttings, and these inserted in a 
little heat strike readily, and are then pricked 
out in prepared soil in cold frames, from whence 
they go direct to their summer quarters and are 
never potted at all. This plan of dealing with 
them saves a vast amount of labour, and the 
plants are altogether better, as may be seen by 
the quick way they start and cover the ground. 


Roman Hyacinths. — These are un¬ 
doubtedly the best and most useful of all Hya¬ 
cinths for flowering during December and 
January. The bulbs, although not half so large 
as those of other Hyacinths, produce spikes very 
freely. In fact, none of them ever fail to flower, 
and many of them bear two and three spikes 
each. They are of the purest white imaginable, 
highly and sweetly fragrant, and well suited in 
a cut state for glasses or for any cut flower ar¬ 
rangement. To have them in bloom by the mid¬ 
dle of December no time should now be lost in 
getting the bulbs potted. Our time of potting 
is from the end of September until the end of 
October, and we have always plenty of bloom 
from the middle of December onwards. The 
pots intended for them must be all quite clean 
and dry inside. Good and efficient drainage 
must also be provided, no matter what size the 
pots may be. Single bulbs may be potted in 3-in. 
pots. Three bulbs may be put into a 4-in. or 
5-in. pot, and five bulbs may be placed in a 6-in. 

? >t—four round about, and one in the centre. 

he latter number have a pretty effect when 
they come into bloom. The best we have tried 
for them is a mixture consisting of loam, de¬ 
cayed manure, and sand—two parts of loam to 
one of the manure and sand. When potted the 
tops of the bulbs should just be seen above the 
soil, and no more. After this they should be 
buried in ashes to the depth of 6 in. We pot all 
our bulbs, then set them close together in a cold 
frame, and put the ashes on the top of them 
afterwards ; no water is given before the ashes 
are put on, as over-dampness is very liable to 
make the bulbs rot. In a week or so after being 
covered with the ashes the roots begin to run in 
the soil, but .they are left undisturbed until about 
three weeks before they are wanted in bloom; 
then they are taken out of the ashes and trans¬ 
ferred to a house where the temperature ranges 
from 45° to 60°. Here, with plenty of water at 
the root, they soon push up flower-spikes. When 
in flower they will do in any ordinary green¬ 
house or conservatory, and a dry atmosphere is 
most favourable for the bloom lasting long. 
Supposing some hundreds to be potted now, and 
only fifty or so wanted to start at first, the 
whole may be taken out of the ashes together, 
and those not wanted just then may be set in a 
cold frame excluded from frost and too much 
moisture. By introducing a few from these occa¬ 
sionally, a long succession of them may be had ; 
but it iB as early Hyacinths they are most 
valued, and they certainly deserve to be largely 
grown as such.—C. 

Salvias in winter. —There are few plants 
more useful for winter flowering than salvia 
patens, S. splendens, S. Heeri, S. fulgens, S. 
gesnerceflora, and others. They contrast admir¬ 
ably with Chrysanthemums and other autumnal 
or winter-flowering plants in the conservatory. 
The best way of treating all Salvias is to grow 
them out-of-doors in summer ; they not only 

f row best under such treatment, but also 
ower more freely. With a little attention to 
training, the plants may also be had of almost 
any desired size or shape. Planted out in an open 
space on a bit of Boil of fair medium quality in 
the kitchen garden or other places sheltered 
from high winds, the Salvias grow into nice 
bushes from 2 ft. to 3 ft. high ana through. 
The earliest varieties, such as fulgens, varie- 
gata, and patens will now be in full flower, and 
the scarlet and white varieties of Salvia splen¬ 
dens will be showing colour. The other and 
later ones will form dense masses of flowering 
shoots. Most of the plants will need 10-in. or 
12-in. pots. The simplest mode of proceeding is 
to carry the pots to the plants and a barrowload 
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of soil composed of three-fourths good sweet 
loam and one of leaf-mould or rotten manure. 
Of course, the plants should be lifted with care, 
with the balls intact and the roots as near as 
may be entire. The fresh earth should be 
worked in carefully around the roots and watered 
at once, so as to consolidate the whole tho¬ 
roughly. The plants should then be placed in a 
sunless house for a week or so if one is available 
until the roots get a fresh grip of the soil. They 
can then be placed in the conservatory or warm 
greenhouse at once. Some of the Salvias, such as 
splendens and gesnerae flora, though they do 
fairly well in a cool conservatory, do better 
still m a temperature of 55°. The Salvia splen¬ 
dens, though one of the best, is also one of the 
most crisp and brittle of all the Salvias ; it 
should therefore be staked and moved about 
with care. There are perhaps no plants that 
yield more beauty with less trouble than these 
fine Salvias. All that they need during winter 
is a fair supply of water. The plants are singup 
larly free from insect pests. Should aphides at¬ 
tack them, a slight fumigation with Tobacco 
smoke will suffice to destroy them ; and some¬ 
times if kept too dry either at top or bottom 
thrips will attack the plants. But under fairly 
skilful treatmeut they are exceptionally clean as 
well as beautiful under glass.—T. F. 

5938.—Treatment of Auriculas.— The 
Auriculas if newly procured will no doubt have 
been potted. Keep them in the cold frame, 
letting them have plenty of air, keeping the wet 
off the plants. At the end of this month (Octo¬ 
ber) they must be watered sparingly or not at 
alL The autumn foliage will begin to die which 
remove at once, and by the end of November 
your plants should be something like Cabbages 
with all the leaves pulled off. Liquid manure is 
not required. In the beginning of February the 
plants will require to be top-dressed with mode¬ 
rately rich compost, say half cow manure and 
the remainder leaf-mould and turfy loam with 
a good admixture of lumpy charcoal. They do 
not require aay forcing, and will bloom in April. 
In order to have a fine bloom the plants should 
be kept from being frozen after the flower stems 
get up. The best compost that can be used is 
one-third sound turfy loam with plenty of fibre 
in it, one-third rotten horse or oow manure, sod 
the remainder leaf-mould, rough charcoal, and 
coarse silver sand.—G. P. R. 

5974.— Keeping 1 bedding plants.— We 
cannot advise you to cut back your Geraniums 
or Fuchsias at this time of the year. Every 
part so cut back is apt to decay, and several 
such cuts will sometimes cause the plant to die 
during the winter. Fuchsias may be shortened 
back a little, but the best time to cut hard is 
at the end of February. If you do not take off 
the heads of your Geraniums now, the points 
will make good cuttings next spring, when the 
plants may be cut back hard with safety.— 
A. D. 

5943. —TalipS. — If you had said as to 
whether you had wished to grow your Tulips in 
pots or plant them in the open ground, our 
reply might have been more to the point. If to 
be grown in the garden you may plant at once. 
Dig up the soil here and there deeply and plant 
the bulbs in groups of three or four 2 in. deep. 
If to be put altogether in a bed plant the bulbs 
at 6 in. apart each Way. The richer the soil the 
finer will be the flowers. If to be grown in pots 
plant three bulbs in a 6-in. pot and five in an 
8 -in. pot. Let the soil be of good loam and rotten 
manure with some white sand. Stand the pots 
in shadow till the shoots peep up.—A. D. 

5944. — Hyacinths. —Hyacinths will do well 
in the open ground in any good garden soil, and 
may be planted at once, the top of the bulbs 
just below the surface. Mark it with astnk and 
put a little heap of ashes over to shelter from 
frost and heavy rains. If grown in glasses for 
the window let the water just touch the bottom 
of the bulb, but not higher. Add fresh water as 
required, and put into the glass a small piece of 
charcoal to keep the water sweet. Put a ngle 
Hyacinth bulbs into 5-in. pots of good loam and 
rotten manure. Let the bulbs be just under the 
soil. Stand the pots in the dark to encourage 
rooting for a few weeks.—A. D. 

5973.—Pelargoniums for greenhouse 
culture. —What kinds of the Pelargonium do 
you mean when you speak of Geraniums for 
greenhouse culture ? Do you want a list of the 
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Urge-flowered show and fancy kinds ? or do 
yon mean zonal®, or aa they need to be termed 
scarlet Geraniums. We give a list of twenty 
good kinds of these, but if you want a list of 
the other section ask again. Henry Jacoby, 
crimson; Ianthe, cerise-crimson; Guinea, al¬ 
most yellow; Ferdinand de Lesseps, fine scar¬ 
let : Dr. Denny, purplish-violet j Dr. Masters, 
magenta ; Titania, crimson-maroon ; Mrs. Tur¬ 
ner, bright pink ; Masterpiece, magenta ; Mrs. 
Lancaster, rosy-pink ; Rosa Little, fine scarlet; 
White Clipper, white; Lady Sheffield, rosy- 
magenta; Manfield, orange-red ; Ivanhoe, deep 
salmon; Edina, cerise; Dazzler, scarlet; General 
Grant, rich scarlet; Lustrous, deep scarlet, and 
Louis, rosy purple.—A. D. 

6965.— Flowers for winter.— It is useless 
to think of sowing flower seeds now for bloom¬ 
ing in the winter. You are months too late. All 
such should be sown early in August. Mignonette 
should be sown even earlier to get it to flower. 
You would find that if sown now, except it 
could be kept in heat, that it would not pro¬ 
duce flowers before the spring, The best plants 
to flower in the winter are Chinese Primroses, 
Cyclamen, Camellias, Pompone Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, and Cinerarias, and of berried plants 
some Solanums are useful.—A. D. 

Propagating- the Lapagerla.— This 
beautiful cool greenhouse climber » best increased 
by means of layers, which should be made of the 
strong half-ripened wood. If planted out in a 
good oorder, it will not need much beyond a 
little extra soil. One of 
the best of plans is to 
get a long narrow box, 
about 6 in. deep, drain 
the bottom with crocks, 
and fill up with peat, 
loam, and sand well 
mixed together ; a little 
chopped SphagnumMoas 
mixed with the soil 
induces them to emit 
roots quicker than they 
otherwise would do. 

When all is prepared and 
ready, with a sharp 
knife cut the layers just 
through the bark, as 
shown in the annexed 
illustration, peg down 
firmly, and cover them 
over with about | in. of 
soil, watering the whole 
to settle them in ; an oc¬ 
casional sprinkling over¬ 
head with a fine rosed 
pot two or three times a 
day will help them to 
emitroots. Layeringmay 
be done at almost any time, but the best months 
are May and June; they generally take from 
six to nine months, according to the state of the 
wood when the operation is performed.— H. 


dozen. These should be planted about 18 
in. apart eaoh way in well manured soil 
with their crowns 1 in. below the surface. Give 
it a good mulching of rotten manure every 
autumn just in the same way as you would 
Rhubard. Although the bed may be cut from the 
following spring it will be two years before it is 
in its best; after that it will yield an abundance 
of the most useful of vegetables very little short 
in flavour to Asparagas. The time to begin to cut 
is about the middle of April, that is a full month 
before the Cabbages are ready in this county. 
When the young shoots are about 4 in. long cut 
them just within the ground; then tie the shoots 
with the leaves in bunches, and cook them in 
the same way as Spinach. The crop is cut from 
until about the middle of June ; after that it is 
allowed to run to seed until the autumn, then 
the seed stems are cut down and the bed forked, 
cleaned, and mulched for winter. Many people 
believe it to possess good medicinal qualities. I 
am not able to prove this, but never have known 
it to disagree with the weakest constitution, 
and many people can indulge in Mercury who 
are compelled to abstain from every species of 
the Cabbage. Gxo. Capes. 

Caistor , 


>898. — Making Asparagus beds. 
Scarcely anyone now-a-days makes Asparagus 
beds in the old sense of the term as understood 
by the old narrow grave-like spaces. Trench up 
now as much ground as it is intended to plant, 



5968.—Soale on Boses. — Coal-tar is 
strongly advised to kill scale on hard-wooded 
plants, such as Roses, Ac. It should be used 
with fine clay or some sifted yellow loam. Warm 
the tar and then stir in the clay till it is a pasty 
mixture, and use it thinly and carefully by 
means of an old paint-brush. The composition 
encrusts the scale and soon destroys it. Keep 
the brush away from buds.—A. D. 

5947. —Storing Begonias. —If the Begonia 
tubers are not lifted, get them np and shake the 
soil from them as freely as possible, then lay 
them out to dry, and when this is the case store 
them in dry sand for the winter. Sand will pre¬ 
vent the bulbs from becoming absolutely ary, 
as that would be an evil. They should be stored 
in a room where it is dry and frost does not 
penetrate. The bulbs will need repotting in 
March, and should be pushed on before planting 
out-of-doors.—A. D. 


Method of Layering Lapagerias. 


VEGETABLES. 


ENGLISH MERCURY, OR GOOD KING 
HENRY. 

I have been very much interested from time to 
time by notes that have appeared respecting 
this plant, and as the time for planting has 
arrived, it may not be out of place to set before 
your readers its valuable qualities as a vegetable, 
and the way we treat it in North Lincolnshire. 
In the first place, it is a plant which adapts 
itself to any soil or situation; it will thrive well 
on any land in which a Dock or a Nettle will 
grow, be it chalky, sandy, or clayey, or in any 
situation, be it sheltered or exposed to the 
north, south, east, or west! but, like most 
other vegetables, it will repay the grower best 
both in quantity and quality of produce, by 
giving it liberal treatment. The locality in which 
I live is about the centre of North Lincolnshire; 
here we seldom see a garden, however small, 
without its Mercury bed; it is quite as popular 
as Rhubarb. I have known beds which have not 
been disturbed for thirty years, save forking 
and cleaning, and still in good yielding condi 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

6881.— Garden Infested with Insects. 
—The quantity of lime that can be profitably 
applied to land must vary according to its 
character, but heavy land that has not been 
limed recently may have a very heavy dressing • 

.. rp. . - - to -"- 300 bushels per acre will not be too much. If 

t,0 “: The best way to commence growing Mer- convenient the liine may be slaked with brine, 

or from 15 to 20 
9 applied with the 


giving it what manure can be spared. In spring 
apply a top-dressing of any oompost at hand 
and after the young plants begin to grow ii 
April, open trenches 3 ft. apart, and wide 
enough to spread the roots out, the individual 
plants to be 3 ft. apart in the trenches. Cover 
up the roots with a oompost of burnt earth, and 
the refuse from the rnbbish heap 2 in. deep. 

*—EL H. 

6078 -Onion maggots.—Onion maggots are the 
larvw of the Onion fly, and, therefore, theliquidmanure 
can have had nothing to do with their presence, but 
rather the reverse.— E. TT. 

6877.— Onions and ' Carrots —If the land is in 
good condition and free from weeds. Onions will do after 
Beana, and so also will Carrots. Work the land up 
roughly during autumn, but do not sow either Onions or 
Carrots on land full of weeds, or the seeds of weeds, as 
the labour of keeping them clean will be immense.—E. H. 

6867.—Cauliflowers failing.—Clubbing is caused 
by an insect. Lime, salt, and soot are good substances 
to apply. Trench the soil up in autumn or winter, ex¬ 
posing it to the weather, and apply the top-dressing in 
February, lightly forking it in.—K. H. ^ 8 



5874.— Liming garden ground. —Trench¬ 
ing would be beneficial, but don’t bring the clay 
to the top ; break it up and leave it in the bot¬ 
tom of the trenoh. The trenching might be done 
soon or during early winter, and apply on the 
surface afterwards a heavy dressing of quick¬ 
lime, say two bushels per rod. Lime has a ten¬ 
dency to sink ; therefore don’t dig it in ; just 
cover it with a fork.—E. H. 

5890. — Destroying mice. — It would 
seem that you have mice which defy catching 
by means of traps and baits, and are even not 
kept down by dogs. Now, we hold that as far 
as exterminating mice is concerned, that one 
good cat is worth a score of dogs, and if you 
refuse to employ the very best destroyer it is 
not easy to further advise you. We should think 
with mice quite swarming that a dozen cats 
would be for a week or two less nuisance. Our 
advise is get a good oat and keep it, and send 
the dogs adrift if they oannot keep down the 
mice.—A. D. 

5914.—Sowing seed.— Sow seeds of Pan¬ 
sies early in March in a pan or shallow box, 
and stand it in a frame or greenhouse. Sow 
Golden Feather and Lobelia at the same time. 
Stocks and Asters should be sown also under 
glass the first week in April, but as for Cal¬ 
ceolarias, as the only kind raised from seed is 
the large spotted flowered sort grown in green¬ 
houses, seeds of these should be sown in July 
or August. Perhaps you mean the yellow bed¬ 
ding Calceolarias. These are propagated by 
means of cuttings only.—A. D. 

5960.—Renovating a garden. — When 
the leaves fall the trees must be secured to the 
wall in some way, and it may be necessary in 
some cases to head some of them back a part of 
their length and start again. This heading back 
in the case of old trees if they are vigorous is 
not an evil, as frequently they throw out new 
wood, which bears more and better fruit than 
ever the old hide-bonnd branches could do, but 
how far this should be oarried out can only be 
decided on the spot in presence of the trees. 
Soot, guano, and superphosphates may be used 
this year with a fair prospect of success.—E. H. 

5963.— Gooseberries and Currants.- 
The best way to prune Gooseberries is to thin well, 
but not shorten at all, or at the most only to cat 
away nnripe points. In the thinning the shape 
of the bushes should be studied. Red Currants 
do best spurred back, and the leaders to be 
shortened; Black Currants should be well 
thinned, occasionally catting oat an old branch 
to let up plenty of young wood, which latter 
should be left unshortened. They will bear for 
many years.—E. H. 

5946.—Hares, rabbits, and Roses.— 
In winter time when snow covers the ground, 
and there is little else but the bark of trees for 
food, hares and rabbits most assuredly will play 
havoc amongst Rose trees. The only way to 
preserve the Rose bushes is to place wire net¬ 
ting round each bosh to be held by a stout stick 
driven in the ground. I have never heard tell of 
anything to be put on Rose stems, but it is a 
common thing for Hollies and other evergreens 
to be painted 3 ft. or so np the stems with coal 
tar.—J. C. Whitley. 

5969. — Walnut tree not bearing. — 
Perhaps the Walnut tree is growing in a low, 
damp situation; if so, that may be the cause of 
its not fruiting. It wonld also make the spring 
frosts more destructive. If yon cannot wait, 
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lift and shorten the roots on opposite sides of 
the tree 6 ft, from the trunk.—E. H. 

5967.- Clematis montana— It is the characteristic 
of all the Clematis tribe to get bare at the bottom of the 
plant If It te not often cut back. You had better use the 
knife freely with yours, and if you sacrifice some growth 
for a time, it will soon be as strong and vigorous as ever. 
Cut all weak growth clean back, and all strong growths 
down to 8 ft. or 4 ft. lengths.—A. D. 

6865.—American blight.—When the leaves have 
fallen, dress the parts affected with Linseed oil. which 
at once puts a stop to locomotion, and does not injure 
the tree.— C. P. Walsall. 

5885.— Size of tennie lawn.—“Tyro " can play lawn 
tenuis very, well on a piece of lawn, 80 yds. long by 
18 yds. wide. The court should be 80 ft. wide, and the 
inner court 38 ft. long. —E. H. 

6823.—Fungus on lawns.—Sprinkle some salt on 
it, taking care not to touch the Grass. Next April fork 
it up and sow some Gra«s seeds, by that time the salt 
will have lost its power, washed away by the winter 
rains.~-J. C. 

59.8.— Double Rocketa—Hesperls matron alls alba 
flL-pl. and H. m. purpurea fL*pl. are quoted in the cata¬ 
logue of Messrs. Clibran A Sons, Oldfield Nursery, 
Altrincham.—W. 

5899 — Insects In the garden.- Dress the lmid 
with salt at the rate of 20 lb. to the square rod, and dig 
it in now. Before cropping dress with lime at the rate of 
two bushels per rod.—E. H. 

697?.— Pruning a Sweet Brier hedge. — Cut 
down the Sweet Brier hedge to within 1 ft. of the ground 
Next March clean away the weeds and apply a top-dress¬ 
ing of decayed manure.—E. H. 

6075.— Plum tree elckly.-The Plum tree, like 
many others in different places, has been attacked by 
insects. Syringe with an insecticide when the leaves are 
down. Giahurst Compound dissolved at the rate of 8 
ounces to a gallon of soft water will be beneficial. Two 
or three applications during winter of lime and soot 
water, ss thick as it can go through the syringe, will do 
good.—E. H. 

5885.—Pruning fruit trees.- Cut back the Apple 
trees when the leaves fall as far as it is necessary to ob¬ 
tain a good foundation for the bottom of the tree.—E. H 

5937.-Strawberries not fruiting.— The Haut¬ 
boys Strawberries are dioecious—that is, the male and 
female organs are borne on separate plants; therefore, 
unless both are present, there can be no fruit. Try to 
obtain plants from a fresh source where they are fruit- 
ful.-E. H. 

6077.—Pears and Apples on the same stock. 
—It is not likely the Pear or the Apple will have a long 
life.—B. H. 

6808.— Apple trees not fruiting.—Take up the 
Apple trees and replant them carefully, laying the roots 
within 8 in. to 1 ft of the surface. For the future do not 
dig deeply over them, but encourage the roots to come 
near the surface by mulchings. Deep rooting and unripe 
wood is the cause of the blossoms not setting.—E. H. 

6870.-Outdoor Vines.—“A. K.” is wrong about 
the Black Cluster being the only Grape that can be culti¬ 
vated in England, as Royal Muscadine Is a finer aud 
better Grape, and will ripen in fairly good seasons if 
planted on a south wall. The Esperen ripens well in 
favourable situations when the growth is kept thin. The 
early white Sweetwater may be added, and I am disposed 
to try Foster’s Seedling also.— E. H. 

5912.—Pears cracking.—Perhaps the roots have 
reached the chalk. Can they be lifted and brought nearer 
the surface T This will be the best remedy.—E. H. 

6045.— Peaches from seed. —Plant the Peach 
stems in good soil near to a wall, or in fact anywhere 
where they will be undisturbed, or plant them in pots 
and turn them out afterwards. Why not increase the tree 
by budding ?—E. H. 

6013.— Improving a lawn.—Charcoal dust or fine 
pulverised charooal forms a good' dressing for a lawn. 
Wood ashes will do as well if it can be more easily 
obtained. Charcoal dust might be obtained from char¬ 
ooal dealers.—E. H. 

5869.—Lime, soot, and salt for land.-lt de¬ 
pends very much upon the character of the laud and 
amount of salt, lime, and soot applied last year as to 
whether Potatoes can be profitably grown again this. But 
as the club in the Brasdcas is still preient, and the 
Potatoes turned up rusty, I should say another dressing 
might be given with advantage.—E. H. 

6946.-Hares, rabbits, and Roses.—Hares and 
rabbits will injure Roses. The best thing to do will be 
to enclose them with wire netting.- £. H. 

0049.—Hedge for shelter.—The cheapest he< 
will be Privet, and it grows quickly. Berberis dulcis will 
not do Spruce Fir may, and they will bear cropping, 
but may ultimately become too large. English Yew 
makes a good hedge ; so do also Cupressus Lawsoniana. 
If a really ornamental hedge is required plant the latter; 
It will bear cuttiDg.- E. H. 

6957.—Lime and salt as manure.—The mixing 
of salt and lime is a very old practice, and the product 
when decomposed forms a valuable manure. The two 
substances may either be p'aced in a heap in their fresh 
condition at tne rate of two parts lime to one of salt, 
end allowed to remain two or three months, or the 
lime may be slaked with brine, and used at the rate of 
#5 or 40 bushels per acre. The effects vary on different 
■oils, but in all cases the result has been beneficial.— 
H. 

6964.— Maiden-hair Ferns.— There are probably 
Worms in the pots, and most likely the soil Is sour and 
close—perhaps exhausted. Allow the plants to become 
Partially dry during winter, and just as the new fronds 
•hoot up in spring, sh»ke them out of the old soil and 
**Pot in flbry peat and sand. They maybe repotted now 
■f they can be placed In heat.—K. H. 


6956.— Preserving Filberts.--Place them in Jars 
In a cool dry cellar, or bury the Jars in dry earth. Under 
trees where the soil is always kept dry by their roots 
will be a good place.—E. H. 

602\ — Sub-tropical gardening.— Will the Acan¬ 
thus and Bocconia cordata raised from seed next spring 
make as effective plants as the Rictuses? or isatwoyears 
growth necessary to moke them fine plants T [The 
Acanthus and Bocconia require at least two years’ growth 
to get them into fine plants. Ricinuses grow into large 
plants much quicker ] 

6021. — Piping for greenhouse.— I have built a 
small greenhouse In which I intend to put a beating 
apparatus, with piping 3-in. bore. My furnace is built in 
one corner of the house (fed from eutBide), the piping 
to go twice round, which will be 40 ft. altogether. Will 
this keep out the frost in winter, or should I get larger 
pipes?—C. C. C. [You must either have larger pipes, or 
put the size you have at least four times round]. 

6022. -Seakale for forcing.—How soon would 
Seakale planted in the open ground in November be 
fit to force if plants described in catalogues as extra 
strong for forcing were planted?—R. H. W. [If for a. 
permanent plantationAhe roots should he simply covered 
with Seakalepots in February, and have a forkful of 
litter thrown over them, and so let the Kale come on al¬ 
most naturally ; but \f you do not want a permanent out¬ 
door plantation, the best way would be to put the roots 
in large pots or tubs as soon as received, and place them 
in a warm dark cellar or shed.] 

-Wireworm.--How can I get rid of wireworm ? I 
have a piece of ground much infested with these that 
1 want to plant with Potatoes. [Bury pieces of oilcake, 
such as is given to cattle, in the ground. The wireworm 
will feed on this and burst.] 

6024.— Orchard houses— I have read Mr. Rivers’ 
book on this subject. Subsequently. I bought by chance 
Scott’s “Orchardlst,” which I find literally denounces 
Rivers and all his work a I had been Indulging in 
dreams of prolific Peach, Apricot, Nectarine, Plum, and 
Pear trees, a'l grown in pots in an orchard house of 
my own I am now in a state of woeful uncertainty. Will 
someone who has had practical experience of an 
orchard house, and its merits or demerits as an ama¬ 
teur’s hobby, give me his candid opinion, and so set my 
mind at rest?—D. [We would advise you to pay a visit to 
Mr. Rivers’ nursery at Sawbridgeworth, and see for your¬ 
self what is done there.] 

6026.—Pruning Vines.—I have a Vine from which 
I have cat all the fruit, and the leaves are taming 
brown. When is the right time to prune it!—A C. 
[FTien all the leaves have fallen.] 

6028. -Saving Lapagerias.-F. C. H .—The seeds 
of Lapagerlas should be sown as soon as gathered (of 
course they must be ripe) in well-drained pans of sandy 
peat. Place them In a moist beat 
0027.— Ireeines. — J. B —They want a warmer tern 
peratnre during winter than Geraniums. Keep them dry 
unless yon can give them a high temperature, as damp 
Is as great an enemy as cold. 

6028. —Cutting down Fuchsias.—A //.—You can 
remove some of the long superfluous shoots now, and then 
lay the plants on their sides under the greenhouse stage 
till February or March, when you can prune them into 
what shape you like, and start them into growth. 

6029. —Wallflowers.— J. H .—These are perfectly 
hardy. Wet injures them more than frost. 

6030. —Liming land.-/. H .—Do it now and throw 
the ground up Into ridges. 

6031. —Balsam seeds.— Dickey .—These will ripen 
well enough in an unbeated house provided the plants 
are got into flower by July. 

6082.— Bridgewater. —You would not be allowed to 
show cultivated British flowers as wild flowers. 

6033.— John. —If the Ferns are alive they would grow 
if planted out, bat we should think tney were dead. 

6034—5. B. T.— Kindly state more clearly where you 
wish to plant the trees, and tor what purpose yon r equ ire 
them. Hundreds of trees will grow from seed, whal 
kinds do yon want ? 

E. C. L.—We would advise you to plant fresh Vine a 
G et strong canes, and do not crop them till the second 
year, and then only very lightly. Your cropping the 
others heavily the first year was the reason they bore 
no fruit in succeeding years. 

Bridgwater.- -Certainly ; dnring rough weather close 
the top lights, and open those in the wall. Front air 
should never be given except in very mild weather. We 
should advise you to stuff some Moss or similar material 
between the glass and wall plate during winter. 

Names of plants— D. P.— Tropa>olum tuberosum. 
- Baker.— Begonia Weltonlensis. Rheum.—1, Ole¬ 
ander ; 2, Hydrangea hortensis variegata; 3, Biota of 

some kind; 4, not recognisable.- C. T. B.— 1, Rosa 

bracteata (Macartney Rose); 2, Pyre thrum uligtnosum; 
8, Claytoitfa sibirica; 4, Aihyrinra Flllx-fcomlnacristata. 
- De Solis.— Saiisburia adlantifolia.- J. L.—l, Cra¬ 
taegus coccinea (Scarlet Thorn); 2, C. oriental!® (Eastern 
Thorn); 3, Cercls Slllquastrum (Judas Tree).—/*. R.—l 
send better specimen; 2, Sedum album ; 8, S. reflexum , 

4, 8. oppositifolium.- Novice.— Achillea serrata; other 

not in flower.- H. T.—l, Colutea lutea; 2, not in 

flower.- J. R.—1, 8chizostylis coccinea; 2, Meconop- 

sis cambrica; 3, Asplenium hulbtferum.- Heath End. 

—8ome kind of Willow.- Ignoramus. —Double Colchi- 

cum, or as it is sometimes termed autumn CrocnseA 
There are many varieties, double and single, which can 

be obtained at any of the large seed shops.- Dickey. — 

Begonia Weltonlensis. 

NAMING FRUIT.—Readers who desire our help In 
naming Apples or Pears will kindly bear in mind that 
several specimens in different stages of colour and size 
of the same kind greatly assist in Its determination. 
Local varieties should be named by local growers, and 
are often only known to them. We can only undertake 
to name four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above condition Is observed. 


Names of fruita.— Leyton.— 1, New Hawtherndtn; 
*, a local kind probably ; 8, Marie Louise; 4, the speci¬ 
mens are deformed—we cannot name Impeneit fruit a 

_H. c. H .—Apples are local sorts. Enquire in year 

own neighbourhood. Pear, yellow Huffcap.- Oatlands. 

—Ribston Pippin, or a seedlirg from it.— Geo D.— 
and 8, send when ripe; 4, Althorpe Crassane (probably); 

Louise Bonne.-1,2,3. not known ; 4, Golden Knob; 

Lord Suffleld; 6, New Hawthomden. 


QU ERI ES, 

_tor Correspondents.—AB eornmutdea- 

Mon* for insertion should be clearly and concisely written 
on one exde of the paper only and addressed to tAe EDITOB. 
Letters relating to bustness to the Publisher. The name 
and address of the sender is required, in addition to 
any nom de plnme to be used in the paper. Answers to 
Queries should always bear the number and title of the 
query answered. In oonsequenee of the large cir¬ 
culation of Gardrning Illustrated, it is necessary 
to go to Press a long time before it* publication. There¬ 
fore, readers will see the impossibility of inserting the* 
questions the week they are received, and they would 
greatly help us by sending them as early as possible in 
Ike preceding week. 

NAMING PLANTS.-Frntv plants, fruits, or flowers only 
son be named at one time, and this only when goed 
specimens are sent. 

w^,.—Autumn planted Potatoes —Would ur 
sort of Potato be fit to dig earlier next year if pitted 
at once under a south wall here In Dorset, than if the 
planting of the same sort were delayed to February or 
March * What sort would be best to plant?—R. IL W. 

6086.—Tortoises for the greenhouse.—I would 
be glad of !some hints concerning these, how they are 
fed, what are their requirements, Ac., and any other in¬ 
formation respecting them.—Y oungster. 

6037. —Azaleas and Camellias.—Will any reader 
kindly give me treatment for above ? I have just pur¬ 
chased twelve Camellias and six Azaleas. Some of the 
Camellias are 2 ft. and 3 ft. high, and very thickly covered 
with budA Should I keep them in warm house to bloom 
in winter, or will they stand the frost? I have an nn- 
heated Vinery, and a heated greenhouse, about 50° dur¬ 
ing winter. Also would they be benefited with a weak 
solution of guano occasionally ?—Diyad. 

6038. —Arranging bulbs.—In what order shall I 
set the following bulbs in a long square centre bed ? I 
purpose having Hyacinths, Tulips, and Crocuses to mix 
witn them. Anemones, Narcissus, Jonquils, Ranunculi, 
Winter Aconites, Spanish Iris, Triteleia uoifljrA — 

G. R. P. 

_—Wood ashes as manure.—Of what value 

are wood ashes as manure ? and how should they be ap¬ 
plied ?-Enquirer. 

6040. —Address wanted.—A volume of Gardxxiig 
belonging to Mr. Wallbrand, of Manchester, is here, but 
we have no full address. 

6041. —Pruning Pyraoanthas.— Which is the best 
time to prune Pyracantha so as to keep it close, and yet 
have flowers and fruit ?—Hartsidb. 

6042. —Manuring Rosea.—I planted some Boses 
last winter in well-drained, well-manured Ibeda The 
plants were healthy with plenty of roots. At first they 
did well, but in July they were infested with a cater¬ 
pillar that sucked all the green juice out of the leaves 
without cutting them. I hand-picked the caterpiUara, 
picked off the injured leaves, and mulched heavily. Fora 
short time this had a good effect, but the Roses look ex¬ 
ceedingly unhealthy now. The mulch I put on in July is 
still on them. Should they be freshly mulched? and 
what future treatment thould I give ?— Clover. 

CO 13.—Ferns and Begonias —Could any reader 
tell me if it would do to divide the root of a Maiden¬ 
hair Fern now, and how to treat one which seems to 
have been burnt, as the fronds are turning brown ? Also, 
the large ornamental leaves of a Begonia are being eaten 
through In several places, and I have looked for the 
depredator, but cannot And him. What is it likely to be f 
—COUNTT Down. 

6044 . -Daisies on lawns.— Would some reader in¬ 
form me of the best means of ridding a lawn of Daisies 
which seem to be spreading completely over it—ST. 
Johns. 

6045. —Protecting beds of Rhododendrons.— 

I have two beds of Rnodendrons cut in the turf in an 
exposed situation. Some Gladioli and Tritomss are 
amongst the Rhododendrons. Should the surface of the 
ground be protected in any way during the winter ? and 
if eo, with what ?- J. 

0046.—Marechal Niel Rose not blooming 1 .—T 
planted a Mardchal Niel Rose last autnmn outside a 
small greenhouse facing east, and trained it through to 
grow over top inside. Although it has grown luxuriantly 
and looks very healthy it has not bloomed, and shows 
no signs of doing so. Can anyone tell me the reason why f 
—L. P. 

6047. — Wintering Geraniums.— I have six dozen 
Geraniums in pots which I wish to keep through tne 
winter. I have no greenhouse. They are In various rooms 
now. If anyone could give me some hints I should bo 
glad.— Ignoramus. 

6048. —Mushrooms in a coal mine.—I am trying 
to grow Mushrooms in a coal mine. I have made a bed 
of well prepared horse manure, which I spawned this 
week. I find clusters of small fungi pushing from the 
sides of the bed about the size of large Peas, and about 
40 in a cluster. Will these be edible ? I have only Boiled 
the top of the bed ; the soil is very dry and rather lumpy. 
Should I water the soil now, and will it matter about 
there being lumps in the soil!—C. T. 

6049. -Fruit trees not bearing.—I plant ed five 
years ago an Apple tree in my garden called Nonpanel. 
The first year it bore fruit, but since then it has not 
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even had a blossom on it. Last winter I lifted up the 
tree, and put underneath, 9 in. deep, a layer of bricks, 
and mixed good manure with the soil. This year I had 
no Dloom ; there were no shoots up to about 3 ft. from 
the ground; this year there are several young sprouts 
out at the surface of the ground, or nearly so. It is in a 
rather shady place. Had I better move it again to a 
more sunny spot. As I am going to plant some more Pear 
and Apple trees ? I should like some advice. The ground 
is rather damp.—E. T. 

6060.— Seedling Gloxinias.-Should Gloxinias (this 
year’s seedlings) die off ? and what can I do with them to 
get them to flower next spring T—Djsrf. 

6051 — Permanent beds of bulbs.— I want to make 
a permanent bed of bulb), so as not to have to take 
them up. Will some one inform me what bulbs to have, 
how and when to plant, also after management? The i 
bed is 8 ft. by 4 ft., with a path each side.— D. H. 

6052.—White worms in pots.—Having noticed 
some of my plants dioop, I have taken some out of their 
pots, and found a quantity of white worms around the 
root. What is the cause and remedy ?—Dkrf. 

6063 —Pansies in autumn —How am I to have 
Pansies flowering in October and November in a place 
situated near the railway, four miles out of Manchester? 
The soil is rather heavy.- -Eccles. 

6054. — Insects in Potatoes.—While at dinner a 
member of my family removed from his plate two small 
brown Insects, in shape like a beetle. It astonished us 
how they could have come to table, as the Potatoes were 
in water two hours before boiling, then they were 
mashed with a fork before use. I have not noticed any¬ 
thing of the kind previously. Can anyone explain?— 
T. L. R. 

6055. — Zonal Geraniums for the greenhouse. 
—What la the best way of securing a good succession of 
Geranium bloom in the greenhouse ? What are the best 
varieties for pot culture,—H. M. W., Rotcrea. 

6066. — Peaches not fruiting.-1 have a south 
wall, 51 ft. of which, about four years ago, I roofed in 
with glass and made into a sort of long narrow green¬ 
house, at the back I made a border and planted Peach 
trees. Two of the trees were about six years old which I 
moved In from my fruit garden. Three were young ones, 
which I procured from a nursery. Every spring my trees 
flower profusely, but I have never gathered a Peach 
from one of them, nor has one ever even set: my trees 
are Royal George and Noblesse. I shall be greatly obliged 
if some experienced grower will kindly tell me the 
probable cause of my failure and what it would be best 
for me to do? my trees are apparently perfectly healthy. 
The house is heated by hot-water pipes.—H. M. W., 
Rogcrea. 

6067. — Chrysanthemums failing:. — Will some 
one tell me how to manage Chrysanthemums in pots 
from the time the cuttings are put in till they come into 
bloom. I have been most unsuccessful; if I stop them 
frequently I have no bloom, if I do not they grow so 
immensely tall I cannot bring them into the greenhouse. 
Also I want the names of twelve of the best varieties for 
a greenhouse. What ought to be done with the old plants 
when they go out of bloom ?—EL M. W. R. 

6058. — Gourds and Pumpkins- —I have grown 
several large Gourds or Pumpkins which weigh between 
20 lb. and 80 lb. each. To what use can I put them I— 
J. M. 

6069.— The Sensitive plant.— I have a plant of 
Mimosa pudlca In a cold greenhouse which does not 
thrive at all. Its branches droop and fall, and it seems to 
be dying. 1 would be glad to know what treatment it re¬ 
quires.—W.P. 

6060.—Protecting: herbs.—Which is the best plan 
to protect Sage and different kinds of herb* during the 
winter?—J. H. 

0061.—Protecting: Ferns. - 1 have some rather deli¬ 
cate Ferns growing m the open air. Would Cocoa-nut 
fibre spread over them, protect them from frost, or la 
there anything else better ?—C. J. W. 

6062 — Early Potatoes for exhibition.—Will 
anyone sav which is the best early white kidney Potato 
for exhibition : also the best red kidney for the same 
purpose ? Our show Is in the second week in July.—F. G. 

6063. — Cutting: back Zonal Geraniums.— M. c. 
—Wait till spring, then cut back, and when growth has 
recommenced repot the-plants if necessary. 

6064. —Plants In bedrooms.— B. A. —Unless a very 
large quantity of plants is kept in the room there need 
be no fear of your health being impaired by them. 

6065. —Seedling: Irises.—Will any reader tell me 
how to treat some seedlings of Iris Kwmpferi flore- 
pleno, which are now in small pots, and look sickly ? 
Should they be kept in a cold frame until spring ?—M. C. 

6066. —Amaryllises not blooming:.—I have some 
plants of Amaryllis purpurea which I potted last au¬ 
tumn, covering the bulbs with soil; not any of them 
have flowered. Also, some Vallotas treated in the same 
way. What is the reason, and how should they be win¬ 
tered?— M. O. 

6067. -Delphiniums from seed.—I raised a good 
many Delphinium album grandlflorum from seed, and 
when I thought the plants were strong enough I planted 
them into a border. Several have flowered, but appear 
to be quite dead since flowering. I should like to know 
the reason of their dying, and how to treat the few that 
remain.-M. 0. 

6068. — Planting: bulbs.— How deep may Hyacinths, 
Tulips, Narcissi, Crocuses, 8nowdrops, Scillat, Ac., be 
planted ? and in summer may I grow annuals, such as 
Phlox Drummondi, Asters, Candytuft, Ac., over them ? 
—OLD AMATXUR. 

6069. —Newly-made lawns.—On September 17 I 
sowed the best fawn Grass seed on a plot of land levelled 
for a tennis ground. The seed has come up very nicely, 
the young Grass being now about 1} in. high; the worms, 
however, nave thrown up a great deal of soil. Will you j 
kindly say whether, In the present tender state of the 


Grass, the ground should be rolled ? also whether it 
would be better to leave the worms alone for the pre¬ 
sent? or if any of the remedies given in Gardening 
should be used now ? Some of my friends say that I was 
too late in sowing the seeds, and that a hard winter will 
kill the young Grass. Is this the case ?—V. W. 

6070. —Muscat Grapes — I have a Muscat house, 
planted four years ago. The Vines have never done well, 
although they are strong. Will the Black Hamburgh 
succeed on the Mnscat stock? I have ha<l different 
opinions. J wish to uproot and plant afresh. I should be 
very glad of the opinion of one who has had the expe¬ 
rience of Black Hamburgh on the Muscat stock.— 
Pl&tix. 

6071. —Stocking: a greenhouse.—I have erected 
a lean-to greenhouse (Bonth exposure), 39 ft. by 8 ft., and 
11 ft. high, which I with to stock with beautiful flowers; 
to be planted In a border of prepared soil, afterwards 
trained up the back wall, then along the roof. Would any 
one name a few suitable plants ? The house can be heated 
by a flue ?—Taiside. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 

TOMATOES AND THEIR USES. 

At p. 300 of Gardening Illustrated, July 19, we 
commenced a series of articles on Tomato cookery, 
but as we did not quite exhaust the subject we now 
make further additions. No kind of garden produce 
has risen in popalar favour more rapidly than 
Tomatoes; for, although they have been grown in 
gardens for years nnder the name of Love Apples, 
the demand for them until recently has been com¬ 
paratively trifling. Now, however, they are not only 
used in large quantities for sauce, but have become 
an important article of diet oooked in a great 
variety of ways, and it is even not uncommon to 
meet with people who use the Tomato in its raw 
state. The oonsequenoe is that vacant spaoes on 
walls that have long yielded Tomatoes enough for 
all requirements are no longer soffioient to meet the 
increased demand, and large quantities have to be 
grown iu sheltered sunny positions out-of-doors 
trained to stakes. These m fine seasons, and in the 
southern counties, yield good orops; but it is under 
glass that the greatest progress has taken place in 
Tomato outturn So grown they yield a continuous 
supply, and require hut little attention, as they are 
less liable to be attaoked by insects or d ; seaee than 
most crops. They can be so readily raised from seed 
that any other mode of obtaining them is seldom 
practised; hut for pot onlture or for keepings good 
strain true, recourse should be had to cuttings 
whioh root quiokly and freely, and oome into hear¬ 
ing in a shorter period than seedlings. There are 
now many good varieties of Tomatoes in cultivation, 
bnt few of them exoel the old Smooth Red, if care¬ 
fully selected. 

True Tomato Sauce.—In some shops preserved 
Tomato sauce made in Franco can be bought, and 
this will be found very good if it is really of Gallic 
origin, a fact easily ascertained by opening a bottle 
and tasting it. If it tastes of Tomatoes it is good 
French Tomato Sanoe; if the compound is very 
acid and hot to the mouth—in other words, if vine* 
gar and cayenne predominate—then it is the British 
form—to he avoided. Good French Tomito sauoe, 
however, is ( not very cheap; bnt m Tomatoes can 
be bought in London at a certain season of the 
year at a very moderate rate, those who chooee to 
take the trouble can provide themselves with a suffi¬ 
cient stock of good wholesome Tomato sanoe if they 
will attend to the following directions. To ensure 
perfect success the Tomatoes should he gathered 
quite ripe on a bright sunny day, about one or two 
o’olook in the afternoon. Those who have no garden 
to grow Tomatoes in, or, having a garden, look out 
in vain for a bright sonny drvy, must manage as best 
they oan. Gut up the Tomatoes into quarters, and 
put them into a saucepan with salt to taste, a 
good handful of basil, and three or fonr doves of 
garlic. A little water should be put into the sauce¬ 
pan to prevent the Tomatoes catching. When they 
are thoroughly done, turn them out upon a hair 
sieve, and wait till all the *water has drained from 
them. Throw away this water, and proceed to pass 
the Tomatoes through the sieve. The pulp thus ob¬ 
tained is put into a saucepan to boil for about half 
an hour, and a moderate quantity of blaok pepper 
may be added to it according to taste. When the 
sanoe is quite cold pat it into wide-mouthed bottles, 
oork tightly, and tie up each oork with string or 
wire; dip the neck of eaoh bottle into melted rosin, 
and you may then put them away to be used when 
required. The bottles should be of moderate sise, 
for, onoe opened, the sauoe will no longer keep good. 
If, before patting on the wire, the bottles of sauoe 
are placed upright in a large vessel full of oold 
I water, and this is put on the fire until the water 
boils, the preservation will be more certain still, 
and the sanoe will keep good for any lengtn of time. 
Care must be taken, however, not to remove the 
bottles from the vessel until the water has beoome 
perfectly oold.—” Round the Table.” 

Tomato Salad. — Daring hot weather is the 
beet time to devotea little attention to the Tomato as 
a salad. It is undoubtedly the best thing ever used 


for this purpose. Like other good vegetables, it is 
always best cooked in the simplest way. Next to 
eating it off the bush (which all true lovers of the 
fruit can do in warm countries, and in hot weather 
with us, when the fruits have their full flavour), 
making a salad of it is the best way. Good ripe 
fruit, not spotted or over-ripe, and not under- ripe, 
plenty of pure olive oil, and a very slight sprinkling 
of the best French vinegar, are the essential ele¬ 
ments that go to form it The Tomatoes should not 
be skinned, and should be out in rather thin slioes. 
When mixed a slight sprinkling of fresh Chervil, 
Tarragon, and Chives chopped very fine and mixed 
together is an improvement, thongh not essential. 
The oil must he tne best olive, and the vinegar the 
most delicate Frenoh. If either are not the best the 
salad will suffer. Tomato salad in restaurants is 
often uneatable, owing to half-decayed or flavour¬ 
less imported Tomatoes being used. Those only who 
oan get in their own gardens or purchase really 
fresh well-flavoured Tomatoes oan be sure of having 
this best of salads as it ought to be. 

Tomatoes Italian fashion.—Peel your Toma¬ 
toes, cut them in halves, empty them, and plaoe 
them on a dish that will stand the fire, and in which 
yon have poured a small qoantity of olive oil; make 
a mixture of bread-crumbs, ham, Parsley, Basil, 
Maijoram, Thyme, some Garlic (all very finely 
minced), pepper, and salt. The bread-crumbs should 
be in proportion of two to one with the ham; the 
other things should De in snch proportions as the 
talent of the oook can devise. This mixture should 
be strewed over the Tomatoes so as to atmost cover 
them; a moderate quantity of salad oil should be 
poured over the top, and a few minutes' baking will 
produce a dish of tne most toothsome description. 
Anchovies, Olives, Capers, Mushrooms, and even 
Truffles, chopped up small, may be used, either iu 
addition to or instead of the ham; and, lastly, 
those who do not like oil may use butter instead. 

Baked stuffed Tomatoes.— Good sized fruit of 
regular shape is required. Cut a slice from the blos¬ 
som end and scoop out the pulp; take oraoknel or 
bread-crumbs, salt, pepper, a little Thyme, and 
butter, mix well together, and fill the cavities in the 
Tomato, rounding it up well, set in a dish and bake 
for about three-quarters of an hour. Some replaoe 
the top pieoe, hut we prefer to leave it off,and allow 
as muoh juice as possible to evaporate. Another way: 
Cnt a conical ping from the seed end of a Tomato, 
outting down naif through the fruit or more, 
dry crumbs with seasoning and butter, as above; 
form oones or plugs to replace those cut from the 
Tomatoes, and bake as before. 

Tomato toast.—Have four or six large ripe 
Tomatoes, rub the skin with a soft doth, divide 
them in halves, take out the seeds, knead two 
ounoes of fresh butter with a grain of cayenne, 
half a saltspoonful of white pepper, a saltspoonful 
of salt, and the eighth part of a nutmeg grated. 
Place the Tomatoes on a dish, the oat side upper¬ 
most, put part of the butter on to eaoh, and bake in 
a quick oven for twenty minutes; add the strained 
juoe of a large Lemon, and serve upon hot buttered 
toast, i in. thiok, without crust; pour the sauoe 
over. Bend to table as soon as done and very hot. 

Tomato hash.—Batter a dish, put in i layer of 
peeled and sliced Tomatoes, a layer of oold meat in 
thin Blices, and a layer of bread and kptter, and so 
on until the dish is full; add seasoning to the 
layers. Pour beaten eggs over the top, and bake 
brown. i 

Tomatoes a la Portugalse.—A favourite mode 
of dressing Tomatoes in Portugal, where they are 
largely grown, is to stew them along with Kioe and 
Onions in strong brown gravy, the Rioe forming 
the greater portion of tne dish. There are also 
various other ways employed throughout the Con* 
tinent, but garlio should never be added, a* it 
destroys the delioaoy of the Tomato. 

Green Tomatoes.—Many will doubtless be 
wondering what to do with the lazge quantity of 
green Tomatoes which the unfavourable weather 
has prevented from ripening; the annexed recipe may 
therefore be use of to them. The preserve is really 
good, though different from ordinary fruit preserve. 
It is prepared a* follows: Slice the Tomatoes, put 
them in a stewpan on the fire, adding to eaoh pound 
of fruit I lb. of loaf sugar, and to every 3 lb. of 
preserve two fresh Lemons out in slioes and the 
pips removed; 1 os. of whole ginger to the pound of 
fruit. Stew till quite soft. 

Tomato chutney—Take one gallon of green 
Tomatoes and six large Onions, cut both in woes, 
put them in layers in an earthenware crock, with a 
little salt on each layer; let them stand all night; 
add 1 lb. of brown sugar, half a teaonpful of pepper z 
put into a stewpan, cover with vinegar, and boil 
until quite thiok, ana bottle for use in piokle bottles. 
They will require to stew about ten hours. 


Ginger ale.—I shall be greatly obliged for a 
good recipe for making this beverage.— Wooloo- 

XOOLOO. 
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OooMaar Indian Corn.—A correspondent bav¬ 
in* asked bow to cook Indian Corn has received an 
answer in your columns, but no mention is made of 
the first essential in dressing it for breakfast pur¬ 
poses. This is to boil the cob in milk for one hour 
and then to broil it, basting with butter and salt.— 
Frederic Fane* 

_In answer to “G.A.E.,” in Gardening, 

Indian Corn should be out for eating while in the 
milk and before the glaze comes on the grain. Borne 
like it very young and some older : I am one of the 
latter, and will leave “G. A. E.’’ to eipenment. 
There are two ways of cooking it, viz., roasting and 
boiling; some serve it cot off the oob in a vegetable 
dish, others serve the cob whole. Plenty of fresh 
bntter with pepper and salt ad lib. are indis¬ 
pensable.— Attila . 

Making cider.— In reply to “ English Mechanic, 1 
he would need a wholesale license to sell 41 gailons 
of cider, and a retail license for less than that 
amount I should not think it would pay him.—J. B. 


T)ULBS! BULBS !! BULBS! 11-Just imported 

-D in fine condition. Tulip* in variety of 
Bnoworope, very large, alngle and double,*. JPJWIOO. tte 

Ufa' NardMU*, la. per dozen, Anemones, Sd. perdo»m j finertHya 
clnth* for pot enltnre.S*. per dozen, ditto for planting out, 4a. per 
dozen. T. HAWKINS.Kare n Preen, Baling. __ 

HHRISTMAS FLOWERS. — Collection of 

U Dutch Bulb*, nunrpaaaed in quality and ■*’ 

In boxes, fia.. 7* 6d.. 10a. Sd , and 21a. each; sore to give aaUafao- 
tlon.— t! BAWXIN8. Haven Green N uwcrlre, Baling. _ 

TILIUMCANDIDUM.-Newly-imported bulbs 

JJ of thi* beautiful white lAly.ao nsefol for decoration, 8*. per 
niVElNH HiTU Green. Bailer. 


PARKS AND GARDENS OF PARIS.with 

r upward* of ISO Illustration*, price IS*.—Twj Q*.u>z» OStce, 
Southampton Street. Opt rot Garden. London. W.O. 


JJ of thi* beautiful white Lily.ao naefol for 
dozen.—T. Green. Bailor. _ 

DOSES 1 ROSES! ROSES !~Cuttin"s or grata 

Hi from a selection of 200 varieties, ®d. per dozen.—T- HAWKINS, 
Haven Green Nnwerlre. R*llng. London. 


rpHE GARDEN ANNUAL, ALMANACK- 

J. and ADDRESS BOOK for 1881.—The mo*t complete and 
accurate Yearly Reference Book for the n*e of all intereaced in 
Gardena yet published. May be ordered of 
j Nnreerjrmen, and Seedsmen, lrice la. j post tree, la^KI • atr onyl y 
bound, leather back, la. 6d.; po*t free. 1*. Od.-Tire Gz.an» 0«ro, 
87, Southampton Street. Covent Garden. London. W.C. 


ti >tpu urrwn iimsciiw, _ - _ 

"DAIRY ROSE8.—Trees in 5-in. pots full of buds, 

I Will flower during winter and early apnng, 8a. per dozen.— 
T. HAWKINS, Haven Preen,Baling, London. ____ 

SMS* & 

Qrgen Nurtcrlet. Bating. London*___ 


UMon nartcric*. paiing, axjpuw> ___ 

IWCLAMEN (gmndiflom) MfilipK balU 

| \J ready lor oft, ^2*. doi^T. HAWKINS, rn.n.8. 


rpHE GARDEN—“An ideal horticultural 

I newspaper."— Canon Hols, Oaunton. “ The beet gardening 

papereverpnbUahed In England or any other country. —P«r*» 
New Tori. “Tun Gannnrl* the beet organised and 
most interesting Journal of lta kind that 
Brui**U " That excellent periodical. Turn Gaz.dzn. — Prefrteor 
Owtit Britiih JfwMMM- “I* decideily mperior to any of the 
oldeTiouriudsof ikerome klad. '-CHzii^ l^az Bol-mc Ger. 
4 mh» B*di mv, If. 8 . W. " In praise of Its merit I think 1 eould say 
anything, however etrong. If I knew how torovlt rightly. —Roar 
Maswoct. London. Weekly. 4d.; monthly. I*. Sd._ 


T ILIES.—The beautiful Arum Lily, clumps for 

1 I winter flower. ft». per dozen.— T. HAWKINS, Haven Green 
Nurseries. Ealing. 


r A SEMAINE FRANCAISE, 


-- Morunei, rau in*. ____ 

POULTRY AND PIGEONS. 

- Haven Preen, Bating, London. - 


l re r.iwi nm n £ imu; uaxuu, S Wefikly 

bookatalli; copy by poatSlid. In ttampa.—#7, Southampton Street, 
Govent Garden. London. W .0. 


Poultry for profit.—In reply to Sergamt* 
maior ”—1st, Andalusian for size of eggs, Ham 
Sighs for quality, although the eggs of the latter 
Se smaller. Three Hamburgh eggs are equal to four 
of any other variety; the yolks are much richer. 
This information I obtained from a practical co • 
f^Sonen Hamburgbs and Andalusians are both 
nomsitters, and very Suitable birds ^limited huib 
9 ni i Malting Barley and mixed food. 8rd, ror 
0ABD y .N.HO, AprU 28 (p. 99), “ Eg*, 
without Shells, also read “Food for Fowls, 
Anril 30 (p. 111). I allow each bird as much grain a 
fSn holS in iny hand fairly closed per meal; 
weight, II oz. I always found fine bran or P°^^d 
thereat egg producer, mixed with kitchen scraps or 
small boiled Potatoes. Fowls should be treated wia 
pTeoeof maohincrj. If you buy P^tfood the, 
would soon eat their headB off.—J. H. Petworth. 

Malt dust for fowls. — J. F. F.—This material 
is nsed for poultry, not so much on account of its 
nutritions qualities as from its being greatly 
by the birds, who will in most cases eat anything 
sprinkled over with a little malt dust. About a 
dessert-spoonful to each fowl, mixed with the soft 
food, will prove a great treat to them. 

Rice for chickens.— E. S .—It is very adrisable 
‘ to leave this out of the bill of fare, or at least only 
to give as a change. Rice contains m every 100 parts 

nf starch 8 of flesh - forming material, and 
the remainder water. Starch, is simply fat' “A > f “ 
service to growing stock. Rice is very deficient in 
bone and flesh-forming materials, two all important 
qSlities in a chicken food. Chickens are very fond 
nf it. and if given for any length of time it is very 
difficult to ?mie thm take kindly to any other 
food. 

Bun for eight fowls.—J. R Bell.—To u should 
allow at least four square yards to each bird if you 
wiSTto keep them in health, and then scrupulous 
cleanliness must be observed, such as frequent 
paring of the surface of the run, and spread^ over 
fresh material in the shape of gravel or sand. All 
green meat, bones, or other refuse ^consumed by 
fhe birds must be gathered up frequently and not 

allowed to get trodden into the run. We are pre- 
anoweu w » niB . but if such be the 

Stse'e?g^t fowls will soon destroy all vestige of 
wrass unless given much more room than mentioned 
above^Drainage is a very important item m a small 
ran. No fowls will do well if the ground is| oon 
stantly damp. 

Poultry Rice—E. 8.—The first time your chic 
kens go to roost with a crop full of raw Rice you 
may expect to order their coffins. Boded Rjcenux^ 
with fine bran or pollard is very good for them.-J. 
H. Petworth. 

Disease in fowls—Can any one tell me the 
eanee and remedy of the foUowmgdUeaaemfowU? 
Their crone are foil; they mope about end sleep, 
donrtTorMretodrinkif kept the, waste 

TiXrn thTehief troubfe.-As Asx.oo. 

One. 

Rice for poultry.—Not bad for a Change, but 

not,erynonriehing. ““PiSSrfh^SS-lST 
boiled. Potatoes are much better than Bice.— aha- 

teur Alkctryoloqist. 

Pigeons.—I have a good pair of nuns. They have 
foul feathers on the brewt. Is it a wise plan to 
pluck them out ? J. W. Pa 


PRIMULA.—Finest strain grown: large 

Jl from 5-la. pot*. Hariaglarito stock can tell at lEe 
tt iC par dozen.—T. HaVkiNS, Haven Oreen > 
Baling. _____ _ — r 


. plants 

low price 


TTIOLAS.—Fine large-flowering varieties, 2a 

Y dozen.-T. HAWKINS, Bavro Green, EaUnf. __ 


"DEAUTIFUL COLOURED PLATES of 

D FLOWBltS for Screens or Scrao-booka.-Drawinro bvlto. 
Dnfleld. Noel Hniuphrey*, Miss Pierrepont, Miss Duifleld Jlr.'PllA, 
and other artist* Anelv reproduced in colour. Per dozen. 2*. 8d.:M 
flftv. 10*.: per hundred, 18*.; specimen plate, poet tree. M*— 
Addrei* .a* Puausuaa, 87, Southampton Street, Co rent Oardro. 

LoPQ»n.W.C_ — 


f doxen.—T. HA W Aino, navwi v*w, »■**"■* __ 

PANSIES.—Show and Fancy varieties, beaoti- 

L ful selection, *ccdllnfs. Sd. dozen, cutting of ditto, 8d. dozro. 

“ winnMVO U.wan ( 1 mm Uallnr.___ 

ERS.—President, Sir 

a», 2*. Sd. 100.-T. HAWKINS, 


Now Ready. New Book. 
DRUNING and TRAINING IMPROVED; 

JT or, Extension ewswz RertricUon. Faithfully inustrutwL By 


navou vvrwcu, __ , . — 

DICOTEE and CARNATION.— Strong Seed- 

IT Unf*. flneat Wain. 6*. 100.-T. HAWKINS, Havro Green, 
pwii n g. _ ____ 

"DEGONIA METALL1UA. bo beautiful in foL 

Jj age and flower, nothing better for winter deooration^sjnall 


planU, 8s. dozen, large do 
Green, Baling 


[ \U. dozen.—T. HAWKINS, Haven 


Green, Baling. ______— 

OPIRvEA.—Now is the time to start these ele- 

N nnt white bloomer* into growth for winter use; atrong 
dlum^ 4. dozro -T. HA WKINS. Have* Green, Baling. -- 

TDEL ARGON IU M.—Best show varieties, small 

Jl plant*. 8*._per dozen; larje do., in flowering poU, per 
._P t b^tns. Haven Green Nnreerie*. Baaing. 


IT PlanU, 8s. per dozen; larje do., in flowering pol 
dozen.-T. HA.WKINS, Haven Green Nnrserie*. BzJing. _ 

nlTRA WUJ M ^dFUCHSIACUTTINGS 

Gr urnTc now freely. price plain SSSfoSS” 

gated ditto and double* la. doam.-T. HAWKINS, Havan Green, 
Baling 


Green, BaUng. ______ 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS^ 


,_(guaranteed 

List* on application to ( 

Cranston’s Nursery & Seed Co., Limited, 

KING’S ACRE, near HEREFORD, 


!§! Garden Requisites. _ 

flOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, fresh and 

U pure, 4 bushels, 1*.; 120 for 20*.; tthek^ 38*. ^T^wiBROUg 
FIBROUS rBAT. 8a. per saek, 8 for 5*. 8d. BLAC* FIBROW 
PBAT. 4a. 8d. per sack; 6 for 20*. Backs, 4d. rooh. COARSB SILVER 
SAND lB.ad.perbuihel. Yellow Fibrous Loam, Leaf Mould, and 
Peat Mould, Is. per bushel. MANURE of all kinds, 

NUM. GARDEN STICKS and LABELS, RUSSIA HATS. Ac. 
tohai’CO CLOTH and PAPBR, as used by the leading nursery- 

mro .nd «SnewW^ to he Ihe’brot in th/market-Clotb Sd.ror 

lb . Special! td Paper, imported roVely by ua leper lb., iKgg. 
2nd quality paper, 7a. per lb. Write for Price List —W. HEaBERi 
4t Co., H>rt/cuRurnl Stores, 10, New Broad Street, London, B.C 
(turning by Gow's, Fishmonger) 


MU88BTTB PATE NT P OR TABL E 

GREENHOUSES. 

| Complete from £8. Illustrated Price Catalogue po*t free, 74. Ho^ 
water pipe* complete, by oil or gas, 80s. Send else of house required 
heating. Winstanley Road. Clapham Junction, s.w _. 



IMPORTANT TO AMATEURS.— 

X How can I preserve my Plante thU winter? By 
' using the •< ECONOMIC " Oil Btovmu wWch are suit¬ 
able for heating frame*, pit*. Sc. They sre CHEAP, 
8AFE, and RELIABLE, fc. *4 . U., 7«-, i0« M’'» 
.package extra; tesUmonlaU, J^S 1 ! JRv 

'Bowdon. Cheshire—Ag»U, DICK RADCLYFFB 
A Co., Hoi born, London. 


BOOKS AND PERIODICALS. 


THE art of grafting a budding. 

, 3 ^JS;T.^d« 2 l .” 5 r'S^e 2 ' 

Garden, London, W .C. 


■nRTTNTNG AN D TRAINING IMPROVED 

f^v i i.M«ou^fWorrt.y^ nSl Garden*. 2*.; port tree 2. Sd 
r T « 7 GJSSfoSto, 87. Southampton Street, doVrot Oaideu 

London, W.C 


_____ producing 1 

fully. Price 2a.. post free, 2*. Sd. . __, 

Tun OiZDix Office, 87, Southampton Street, Ooveet Garden 
’ -vdon. w.C. 


"An Idsal kortieal torsi newpsper." (hnaa Bo*^ Oreeww ” »ro»ero 
la* BUMf srer , ’-'A 1 * Kncl*ii 4 «c say oihai iwa^ . —. 

,Vn#y»»*. "Til. Gum U the b««t otisiumkI »b 4 »«l * 5 *^**^"f l *"®* 1 
kbldaitiliU.”—J. Likbmi, BnutL. * ThtlindlrttperiodlalTiuOa«. - 
Vreftaur Own, BritiA Mumm. " 1 * 

lottrnali of tbs mns klod."~C«.«Lin Moms, »«*«"<« OarJni, Sgfju f, 

^ Upiab* of iu merit I think I oould wy anythin*, Mmw stw^b it 1 taro taw 
to my tt rizhtly.*—RoaaaT kuna, tantan. 

Weekly, 44. Monthly, Ik 64. ' 

THE GARDEN 

Of l»*t week contain* a Coloured Plate at . * ^ 

TROPJEOLUM H. GRASHOFF,f 

And the following Article*, Note*, and IUwtraUoa* *- -* 

.Lillee. Scarborough - 

Lobelia Miller! 


ALPINE FLOWERS for ENGLISH GAR- 

A tirns With numerous fine illustration*. Price 7 *. 8 d. 
SitSSas -Si G*™ O 0 «. 87 . Southampton Street, Co rent 
Garden. London. WO 


_ _CULTURE* its Extension 

garden. London. W.C. 


Beat pififeons.—Oonld any reader toll me the 

rt^»th l s^rb^wh* 2 t: %£zz w & Rumuia . wjs ™** 

$°S- p wA hnd A bwt ” 


Acanthopanaxqainqaefolia I 
Alonsoa lnclsa 
Amarjlli*, Calke Abbey 
Apioa tuberose 
Apple A. Mother 
Apple, the 
Apple tree, large 
Apple cordon 
Argemone grandiflora 
Arbutus canadensis 
Arnebia echloldea 
Asparagus plumosns 
Aster elegans 
Bedding combinations 
Boiler, Wataon’a wedge 
Bolbophyllum ambellatum 
Bougainvillea glabra 
Browallia elata 
Bulbs for a grave 
Cactus Dahlia, the 
Calceolaria scabiosafolia 
Calceolaria violacea 
Callirhoe involucrata 
Camellias, pruning 
Ceanothus G. de v. 

Ceanothus papillosas 
Dactylls glomerate var. 

Dahlia gracilis 
Dahlia Juarezi 
Dahlia roots, storing 
Dahlias, single 
Euonymus latifoUns 
Fablana imbricate 
Ferns, filmy 
Ferns, where to ted 
Flower beds, mixed 
Flowers, autumn 
Fruit, new vara of 
Fruit trees, mulching 
Carden, M- Gamier s 
Gardens, cottage 
Gymnothrix latifolia 
Gloxinia maculate 
Gooseberry tree, large 
Grapes, outdoor 
Gymnothdx latifolia 
Deaths, hardy 
Hedychium sploatum 
Hops, spent 
Hypericum uralum 
Irises, planting 
Juniperus pacfiyphlsaa 
Lagers treemia indica 
Lawn, tennis 
Lawn, well-designed 
Lilies, Belladonna 
Lilies for woods 
Lilies, Plantain 
Tub Garden, with a tee Coloured Plato each week 
Ad.; Monthly frarta, Ik 64.— Offloe, 87, Southampton 
Street, Strand, W. 0. 
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Nepenthes, new 
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Pansies for decoration 
Papaver umbrosum 
Passifiora kenneeina '• 
Peach leaves ... ^ 

Petunia K. Beauty 
Phalmuopsls at Clapton 
Phlomls, the 
Phloxes from seed 
Pices pectinaia 
Pinks, cutting 
Pinks, mule ■ -• 

Plant hybrids: 
Bhododendrohs, hardy 
Roches falcata 
Romneya Conlteat 
Rosa poly an tb** 

Roses, autumnal ... 
Rose, the Macartney 
Roses In pots 
Royal Hort. Society 
Salvia interrupts 
Sedum carneum var. 
Sternbergia lutes 
Stocks, single 
Strawberries, soils for 
Tiiia macrophyUs 
Tomatoes from Canada 
Trees at Gordon Castle 
Tropseolum II.Graahoff 
Turnip Rabiole 
Vandas, two rare 
Vegetables, preserved 
Vegetation overdone 
Viburnum plicatum 
Vine leaves 
Violets ventilating 
Vittadenia australis 
Willow culture 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

PLANTING VILLA GARDENS. 

(Continued from page 402. J 
Plants for small gardens. —The best 
edging plants for beds are—For towns : London 
Pride. For the suburbs : Thrift, Arabia albida 
variegata, or one of the Aubrietias; and for gar¬ 
dens where the Rose thrives, either of the last 
two, or the stemless Gentian, the first four are 
best kept in order and health by being raised 
on a groundwork of stones or pieces of brick, 
and like a light soil. The last prefers a rich 
moist loam, and to be planted amongst pieces 
of stone or brick almost buried in the soil. All 
are evergreen. 

The dwarf plants next the edgings can be 
planted in a variety of ways. They may be 
either arranged to produce one colour through¬ 
out their blooming, to change from one Belf 
colour to another in succession, or to produce a 
broidery of varied colour throughout. Nearest 
the edging plant Iris pumila and Iris olbi- 
ensis, choosing the blue and purple varieties 
only, if a blue line is wanted; Scilla sibirica 
and blue Crocus. For a changing coloured 
line blue, white, or yellow Iris pumila may be 
followed by yellow, blue, or white Iris olbiensis, 
and that again by Primula Sieboldi, the foliage 
of which resembles the Chinese Primrose, and 
has a very lively effect in the border. Other 
dwarf plants suitable for front lines are Phlox 
Nelsoni and Phlox nivalis, and the varieties of 
Phlox setacea, the last of spreading habit, the 
flowers resembling in colour and shape those of 
the autumn Phloxes. These early Phloxes are 
invaluable for every highly-dressed garden of 
hardy plants, having evergreen Moss-like foliage, 
in most cases completely covered with flowers in 
their blooming season. The best second row 
plants by a long way are the Primulas. If well 
watered in dry weather they hold their foliage 
through the summer, and even if they disap¬ 
peared a patch of bare earth would be a small 
thing to suffer in return for their beauty. For a 
sunny border in a light soil the best are the 
varieties of the common Primrose, double and 
single ; the singles can be raised from seed, but 
the doubles must be purchased as plants. The 
soil, however, must be well dressed with peat or 
leaf-mould, or these beauties will dwindle away. 

Primula Sieboldi is a good companion for these, 
following them in bloom. It may be described 
as a hardy and more delicate looking version of 
the familiar Chinese Primrose. The flower-stems 
are taller and thinner .and the calyx smaller, 
although the flowers are nearly as large. This 
will, no doubt, be improved in a few yeara to 
equal the Chinese Primrose in brilliancy of 
colour. It is very free blooming in the garden, 
and lasts long in bloom. One of my two-year-old 
plants produced thirty-eight trusses of flowers, 
each with from twelve to eighteen flowers; 
this with no cultivation at all beyond plant¬ 
ing in suitable soil, as the plants disappear 
entirely in winter, and even their positions 
had been forgotten ; they like a sunny 
exposure, but must be well watered in dry 
weather. If the soil is heavy and moist, or the 
exposure shady or northerly, Polyanthuses and 
alpine Auriculas should be substituted for 
Primroses. Alpine Auriculas are splendid border 
plants with foliage which might be used for 
carpet beds like the Echevenas; the colours 
deep rich crimsons, clarets, purples, violets, 
browns, and black, besides pale yellow. The 
Polyanthus is universally known, but the new 
yellow and white seifs are not so familiar; these 
might be called Polyanthus Primroses, m the 
individual flowers resemble yellow or white single 
Primroses, only carried in a bunch like a Poly¬ 
anthus ; they are very effective in the border. 
Other Primulas suitable for this position are 
Primula capitata, maroon with yellow eye, and 
Primnla rosea, bright rose, both free flowering 
and very beautiful, and Primula nivalis, white, 
the earliest of all. The third row is the difficulty 
in a small border, not because there is any diffi¬ 
culty in filling it, but because a border 300 ft. 
long would scarcely hold sufficient effective 
clumps of plants suitable for it, the front row 


and edgings telling throughout the year, except 
in the spring, as foliage plants only; and the 
tall rows being mostly summer and autumn 
flowering plants, it devolves on this zone of 
medium sized plants to connect the two, and 
present a succession of flowers throughout the 
year which it is well able to do. To begin 
with plants we must have, there can be no 
excuse for omitting a few clumps of Pinks ; they 
are evergreen, hardy, effective, and. sweet- 
scented, easily managed and propagated, and 
their foliage is distinct in colour from that of 
moat hardy plants, Another plant that cannot 
be omitted is the Pansy. I have tested the Bel¬ 
gian strain of these in every way, in sun and 
in shade, in soil as light as snuff, and in heavy 
loam approaching clay, in parching drought 
and piercing cola, and have found them, with 
proper management, always ready with a hand¬ 
ful of flowers, except during actual frost or 
tropical heat. If well dressed with leaf-mould, 
and not deluged with water, they will flower 
through an ordinarily hot season, although the 
blooms produced will be small. If cut down as 
soon as hot weather is over they will spring up 
and flower again in a few days, and continue 
blooming until frost; and if planted so as to 
be forming bloom-buds in winter, they will 
start blooming as soon as anything, and bloom 
until hot weather. I find them thrive as well 
in a suburban garden as they do in the country. 
The dark Belfs seem to be the most robust and 
hardy; next, the yellows; then the whites, 
blues, and russet-browns ; while the white and 
yellow “ laced'’ flowers, the crimsons, the blotched 
flowered kinds, and the yellows, with crimson 
blotches, would seem to be the tenderest, and 
do not start flowering until the weather is 
genial. The belted Pansies, although beautiful 
in themselves, are from their mixed effect not 
so suitable for borders as the above kinds. 

Another grand class of plants are the Tulips. 
The early kinds should be planted in clumps, 
especially the reds, as, giving a colour rare in 
their flowering season, they are particularly 
useful in highly dressed beds, as they can be 
lifted in time to be followed by Zinnias, Asters, 
Balsams, Fuchsias, or Geraniums. The Parrot 
Tulips, which flower immediately after the 
spring kindB, deserve more favour than they 
receive. Their gorgeous colouring (scarlet, 
crimson, rose, yellow, green, Ac.,) and besides 
combinations of colour and markings, together 
with their twisted and fringed petals, form a 
striking contrast to the chaster colours and forms 
of most of the flowers of this Beason. The old 
florists’ Tulips deserve better favour than the 
utter neglect they seem to be now treated with. 
Colours may be found amongst them from chaste 
to gorgeous, and they can be lifted time enough 
to be followed by Chrysanthemums and Pom- 
pones, brought forward in pots. 

Dardens In the south.— In the south of 
England, in good, well-drained, light soil, 
clumps of Ins persica and Iris reticulata 
should be planted in this line ; both are early- 
flowering and sweet-scented. Clumps of Gladioli 
should also find a place here, although they re¬ 
quire to be lifted in winter. The florists’ 
Gladioli are well-known, but the earlier kinds 
are seldom seen; clumps might be made of all 
kinds, so as to produce flowers from May until 
September in the same clump. Most useful 
flowers for this part of the border are the varie¬ 
ties of Pyrethrum roseuro.; these resemble small 
Chrysanthemums, and grow from 18 in. to 3 ft. 
high. The foliage is like a small tufted Fern in 
effect; from it the flower stems rise quickly, and 
with few leaves. In the floweringseason the flowers 
are very useful for cutting, effective in the garden, 
and, like all composites, remain a long time 
in perfection. They flower in May, and if the 
flower Btems are cut down as soon as they have 
done blooming a second bloom is produced in 
September. Columbines are another useful class 
of plants. The most useful are the varieties of 
the common Columbine ; and the two varieties 
from Western America, Aquilegia coerulea and 
A. chrysantha, the first blue and white, the 
second clear, waxy yellow. The habit of these 
plants is extremely graceful, and is well seen 


when they are cultivated in pots in a cold green¬ 
house. Clumps of Polyanthus Narcissus are very 
effective in this position ; they last long in 
bloom and are very sweet scented. They have 
just one disadvantage : their foliage remains a 
long time in a semi-shabby state before it can 
be cut down. This can only be obviated by 
plunging them in the beds in pots, so that they 
can be lifted as soon as their bloom is faded 
and allowed to ripen their bulbs in some 
less conspicuous position. Clumps of double and 
single Narcissus poeticus and of common and 
silver Jonquils are very showy, and the foliage 
dies down quickly. Achillea Ptarmica flore-pleno 
is a good border plant and useful for cutting. 
Lychnis Haageana is also good ; the colours are 
rose, salmon, white, crimson, and bright scar¬ 
let- Dictamnus Fraxinella is a showy plant for 
this line. Florists’ Anemones, both single and 
double, are extremely showy and useful; they 
are of two distinct families, one sort having 
cup-shaped flowers, the other star or Daisy- 
shaped. The double flowers are more or less 
ball-shaped. The colours are very brilliant, 
and the single kinds are very useful for cut¬ 
ting ; the colours are blue, purple, red, sal¬ 
mon, crimson, scarlet, and most intermediate 
shades, white and variously striped. They pro 
duce flowers for a long period, and the display 
may be continued by autumn and spring plant¬ 
ing ; these prefer a light rich soil. The Turban 
and the Turkish Ranunculus are two good 
families'of plants, requiring, however, a slightly 
moister soil than suits the Anemone, although 
both do very well as border plants in a soil be¬ 
tween that which is best for each. The French 
varieties are recommended as the easiest to grow 
and the finest bloomers. The colours are every¬ 
thing but blue, and its related shades included 
even green and black. The flowers are very 
double. 

For the centre of beds there are many showy 
families of plants of distinct and well contrasted 
character. There are the Phloxes and Delphi¬ 
niums described in Gardening, September 24. 
To the sorts of Phloxes enumerated there, some 
Bhowy kinds may be added, as Auguste Rividre 
and Tnomphe du Parc de Neuilly, bright sal- 
mon-scarlet, and Comtesse de Castres, white, 
with scarlet eye. Improvement seems to be 
sought in the direction of producing varieties of 
more decided colours and of dwarfer habit. If 
the dwarf habit can be fixed, it will render the 
family more useful, but these dwarf sorts should 
not be allowed to supersede the old stately 
kinds. Delphiniums may also be had of varying 
heights ; where practicable dwarf and tall varit- 
ties of the same plant should be planted to¬ 
gether in the same clump, and where this is im¬ 
practicable sorts of the same height can be used 
in varied smaller groups. For light, rich soils, 

The Lilies are invaluable, and deserve the 
most careful culture. The white Lily, the scar¬ 
let Turk’s-cap, the Martagon Lily, Lilium 
auratum, the Tiger Lily, the Canadian Lily, L. 
davuricum, L. Thunbergianum, L. excelsum, 
and L. eximium represent the cream of the 
more easily cultivated kinds. There are several 
varieties of some of these. 

The Iris family give us some grand plants 
for clumps. The best for important positions 
are Iris Kasmpfen, a Japanese florists’ flower 
growing 3 ft. to 4 ft. high, flowers flattish, 
somewhat resembling a Clematis, and frtm fi in. 
to 10 in. across. Many varieties are double, 
colours white, blue, violet, purple, crimson, 
yellow, orange, rose, and flesh; seifs, striped, 
splashed, and shaded. These require a moist 
rich loam, mixed with peat, and plenty of water 
m the growing season. Another fine group of 
Ins is the English and Spanish. These require a 
lighter, more sandy soil and not so much water, 
their natural habitation being the brows of 
banks where a little of the surface is washed 
away every year, a situation against which 
Nature has provided them with the habit of 
growing their annual crop of offsets a little 
deeper than the old bulbs. The English Iris is 
as tall as the familiar Iris which everybody 
knows, and similar in shape of flower, the 
flowers being about the same size, but just a 
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little longer for their width. The flower-stem is 
similar to that of the common Iris, the leaves are 
more grassy, narrower, and more curved, and 
as the root is not creeping, but a small bulb, 
there b only one plume of leaves to each plant. 
The plant is not a native, as it would seem to 
indicate, but is a Spaniard. Its name of English 
is owing to the corruption of its old name of 
Angelica to Anglica. The common varieties are 
blue, blue and purple, lavender, and white, 
but in the finer varieties these colours are com¬ 
bined with maroon, mauve, and crimson, spotted 
and splashed in the most fantastic and beauti- 
f 1 mauve, while many are white, veined and 
.potted or splashed with one of the colours. The 
Spanish Iris is of the same character, but about 
2 ft. high and more slender every way. The 
flowers look quite different through the upper 
portion or standards being much narrower, while 
the tongue-like part of the lower portion or falls 
i i much smaller and heart shaped ; besides pure 
whitethe colours of thesearepaleprimrosetofull 
yellow, and through citrine to bronze, also pale 
blue and porcelain blue ; the upper part of the 
flower is often the lightest, but in many of the 
finest varieties this is reversed, the standards 
being dark and falls light. A mixture of the 
two kinds should be planted, the English in the 
centre of the clumps. With me the darker 
colours come first and the white and primrose 
last, so that clumps keep in flower about six 
weeks. They increase rapidly by offsets, and 

S roduce abundance of seed which produces 
owers with new combinations of colour. They 
require to be lifted and divided every three 
years ; they are early summer bloomers, but 
Gladiolus brenehleyensis can be mixed with the 
clumps. Tritomas (Torch Lilies or Red-hot Pokei 
plants) are too well known to need description, 
and make showy objects for autumn flowering. 

J. D. 

(To be continued.) 

Californian Sunflower (Helianthus cali- 
fornicus fl.-pl.)—This is one of the most hand¬ 
some and showy of Sunflowers. It is a hardy 
annual, and will grow well in any ordinary 
garden soil. It grows 5 ft. high, and its flowers, 
which are double without being too lumpy, are 



Californian Sunflower (Helianthus californicus fl.-pl.). 


of a bright lemon colour. It is now in flower 
in «nme of the London parks. 

Substitutes for Grass.— Where a great 
extent of lawn has to be kept in order, if it be 
furnished with trees and shrubs as most lawns 
are, eith< r in the shape of groups or isolated 
single specimens, the Grass around them often 
gives a good deal of trouble, and if neglected 
looks rough and untidy. The mowing machine 
has been the means of saving a large amount of 
labour, but it must not be drawn too near choice 
trees or shrubs, the branches of which sweep the 
ground, or their symmetry will be injured. I 
have, therefore, often thought that in such cases 
some substitute for Grass should have been em¬ 
ployed long ago that would not require trimming 
The tendency now is to economise labour, and 
this is one way in which a eood deal of it may 
be saved. Whatever is employed must keep its 
colour and look thrifty ; Grass often fails to do 
this. Even bare earth looks better than dried-up 
herbage, but that cannot for a moment be 
thought of, nor need it be, for there are plenty 
of low-growing plants that will thrive under 
bushes. A host may be found in Sedums and 


Saxifrages alone. Of the latter one of the best 
is the common mossy Saxifrage. I did not think 
this humble plant (Eve’s Pincushion it is some¬ 
times called) was half so beautiful until I saw it 
in a good-sized patch 4 ft. or 5 ft. over surround¬ 
ing a shrub. It is of a far brighter and more 
beautiful green than Grass, and the little tufty 
irregularities of growth seem to add to its beauty, 
and in spring it is covered w ith myriads of pretty 
little white flowers mounted on slender wire¬ 
like stems about 6 in. high. Sedum glaucum and 
Lydiura will also do well for such work, as they 
are very close growing, require no trimming, 
and will thrive anywhere. Nothing beats the 
common Ivy for forming a green covering under 
large trees if watched and its tendency to climb 
up the trees counteracted by prompt cutting 
back. In some soils the Spergula pilifera will do 
to take the place of Grass beneath shrubs, and 
Creeping Jenny grows naturally in the shade. 
Then, again, how charming it would be to in¬ 
troduce on these carpets of enduring verdure 
a few Snowdrops, or Primroses, or any other 
ittle plant one haB a fancy for.—E. H. 

Autumn Saffron Oroous (Crocus sati- 
vus).—This is the plant from which the Saffron 
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of commerce is obtained. It flowers in autumn, 
the blossoms being of a pale violet, with deeper 
coloured veins, the tube of the flower long, and 
exhaling a sweet and delicate odour. It succeeds 
best on sunny banks or slopes, and should 
always be planted in well drained, sandy soil. 
It may be increased by separating the bulbs 
every third or fourth year, Boon after the leaves 
have withered. 

Dwarf Nasturtiums. —These carry bloom 
for a much longer period during the season than 
Pelargoniums, and for those who love a rich 
tiue of colour certainly nothing can excel a good 
mass of the scarlet compact sort called Bedfont 
Rival. I have seen no more pleasing colours 
this year than the little masses of this dwarf 
I’ropseolum and Ageratum. Of other colours 
amongst these dwarf kinds there are yellow 
spotted with maroon in aureum, deep maroon 
crimson in Othello, and a crimson-scarlet named 
Lustrous. There is also a pretty rosy pink kind 
named carminatum. All are the same in habit, 
all very quick as regards growth, and all may 
be freely propagated by cuttings. They also 
come true from seed, and seed freely. As the 
season advances we find, however, plants raised 
from cuttings to be the best for bedding 
purposes where evenness of height is of the first 
importance, but in all other respects seedling 
plants will produce as fine an effect. Propagated 
plants produce little or no seed, but seedling 
plants produce it in abundance. We sow seed 
in the open ground early in April, and if good 
it germinates freely, and the plants will be in 
bloom very quickly; rather poor soil is the 
most suitable.—D. 

Perennials for succession.— In order 
to carry out this, we would advise that a col¬ 
lection of bedding Pansies and Violas be pro¬ 
cured, many of which flower freely and in great 
profusion throughout the summer. If a Targe 
stock of them is required seed may be sown 
early in the year. The seedlings, if grown along 
freely, will form nice strong plants for planting 
in the autumn. The best way, however, is to 
grow on a few plants of the best kinds and 
propagate by means of cuttings, as by that 
means plants of uniform growth are obtained, 
seedlings being apt to vary much in that re¬ 
spect. Bluebell and Waverley are two excellent 
blue-flowered kinds now much employed for 
summer bedding, and Ardwell Gem and Grievei 


are two fine yellow-flowered varieties. In a large 
garden Delphiniums should be extensively 
planted. They are of stately growth, the colours 
running from the palest and most lovely of blues 
to the richest of purples. Be sure not to omit 
the variety Belladouna, with flowers of azure- 
blue, and flowering continuously for a very long 
period. They require deeply stirred soil, to be 
well mulched, and will then throw up a second 
flower-stem if those made in the early part of 
the season are cut off, and a good watering 
given should dry weather occur. Beds of Roses 
on their own roots are very attractive, and if 
some of the commoner kinds of Lilies, such as 
the Orange, the Tiger, the old white, and lougi- 
florum, and the hardier varieties of Gladiolus 
are dotted freely amongst them, they will form 
an interesting feature throughout the summer. 
Then there are the ClematiB, which only require 
to be planted in free rich soil to flower in the 

G reatest profusion until late in the autumn. 

hese may be trained to poles, short posts, over 
archw’ays, or they may be kept dose to the soil, 
carpeting it densely with flowers and foliage. 
Those who may wish to find substitutes for bed¬ 
ding plants should make free use of this family 
of hardy plants, for in their own particular 
shades of colour the many varieties which com¬ 
pose it have no equals. Hardy annuals and bien¬ 
nials should not be forgotten, as there is no¬ 
thing more cheerful and effective than masses of 
HoneBty or Canterbuiv Bells, and hardy annuals 
sown in September will make a grand show long 
before bedding plants are committed to the soil. 
Snapdragons are fine summer-flowering subjects, 
and if sown in March and allowed one season’s 
growth create a fine display the following year. 
Campanula carpatica, herbaceous Phloxes, Fun- 
kias, Hemerocallis, Bellflowers of many kinds. 
Anemone japonica, Sweet Williams, Oriental 
Poppies, Paeonies, Monarda didyma, Lupines, 
Evening Primroses, such as Fraser’s, the Mis¬ 
souri and the white, Potentillas, Sun Roses, 
early-flowering Chrysanthemums, Kaempfer’s 
Iris, Tritomas, Pyrethrums, Starworts, and 
Senecio pulcher are amongst the most useful 
of hardy flowers. The best time to plant is about 
the middle of October, as the plants then get 
well established by the winter. Christmas Rosea 
may be planted now in well-enriched, free soil. 
The winter Aconite follows hard upon the 
Christmas Rose, after which the first hardy 
flower to bloom is the Snowdrop.—C. 

Spring Meadow Saffron (Bulbocodium 
vernum).—This is one of the earliest of spring¬ 
flowering bulbs, growing from 4 in. to 6 in. high. 
Its flowers, which at first are almost white, 
change to purplish violet, with a white spot on 
the claw. It will grow in any moist, loamy soil 
in borders or on slopes or banks. It is also an 
excellent bulb for pot culture. If the bulbs are 
potted now and placed ia a cold frame till the 



Spring Meadow Saffron (Bulbocodium vernum). 

new year, and then introduced into the green¬ 
house, they will make a good display for several 
weeks in early spring. 

BEDDING V. MIXED BORDERS. 

I must demur in'toto to the statement of H. 
Hakelsread in Gardening, October 15, that 
bedding plants are the sheet anchor of the town 
and suburban gardener. In badly cultivated 
gardens there is no doubt that freshly struck 
bedding plants, planted with a good ball of 
suitable soil, will appear more healthy and 
floriferous than anything else, but that is not 
the whole matter, but only a small part of it, 
neither is it a fair comparison. 
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After the summer gorgeousnesa comes the au¬ 
tumn, and the question then occurs what is to 
be done with the tender bedders ; the details of 
propagation have to be gone into, and in small 
gardens there are no appliances for the purpose ; 
the result is that most of the plants perish in the 
winter, and those that survive are useless for 
neat carpet beds, though just the thing to plant 
in herbaceous borders. Let H. Hakelsread and 
others who think like him carry out the follow¬ 
ing routine, and they will find that gorgeous 
effects of colour can be produced without having 
recourse to bedding plants, or any tender subjects 
except bulbs and annuals. The soil of gardens 
about London being usually wretched stuff, the 
time from now until spring should be devoted to 
getting that into a good state. That Bhould be at 
once turned over 2 ft. deep and thrown up in 
rough ridges and turned overin dry weather after 
frost, all lumps being well broken up, and sand or 
burnt earth mixed wi th i t i f the soil be cl a j ey. This 
should be several times done during the winter. 
About the end of February level the ground and 
plant a good selection of Pyrethrums. Sow also 
as edgings to beds Leptosiphon roseus, L. aureus, 
and the French hybrids of the same family, also 
a few spots of blue Nemophila. Sow these in 
small circles which can be covered with pots in 
severe weather. About the end of March plant a 

f ood selection of the brightest Phloxes, a few 
ielphiniums, Antirrhinums, Pentstemons, and 
Chrysanthemums of all kinds, Evening Prim¬ 
roses, and Oxalis fioribunda. At the same time 
sow in boxes under glass Ten-week Stocks of a 
good strain, Indian Pinks, and Dianthus Hedde- 
wigi, and Phlox Drummondi, both the grandiflora 
and the nana compacta varieties. In the middle 
of April sow under glass Zinnia elegans, Asters, 
and Balsams, and Salpiglossis in variety, and 
plant Gladioli. Plant the half-hardy annuals 
instead of the bedding plants. Dahlias, single 
and double, are a good investment where a hot¬ 
bed or a heated greenhouse is available. In the 
autumn plant, bulbs, Lilies, Irises, and Pinks, 
and employ the summer in getting up a stock of 
coloured Primroses, Pansies, and Carnations 
from seed. The whole of these plants can be 
arranged for colour effect, and will do well in 
the suburbs, or wherever bedding plants 
will answer. Old hotbed manure should al¬ 
ways be used if possible, but Clay’s Fertiliser 
is a good substitute, and should be well mixed 
with the upper 9 in. of the soil. Dissolved Peru¬ 
vian guano is also a good manure. There is no oc¬ 
casion for any reader to feel sore because any kind 
of gardening he may like is spoken of disparag¬ 
ingly. 

The object of such periodicals as Garden¬ 
ing is to impart information and improve taste 
and cultivation, and it is only the duty of those 
who communicate the result of their knowledge 
and experience to point out where improvement 
is desirable, which cannot be done without con¬ 
demning obsolete or faulty styles. Fondness for 
bright colour is not a vulgar taste, and liking for 
discordant combinations of colour, suchasredand 
yellow, or blue and pink, does not necessarily 
imply a vulgar mind. The colour perceptions of 
the northern European races are notoriously 
weak, and nowhere are they weaker than among 
the sturdy, solid, middle-class English. Our 
upper classes of Norman blood manage to keep 
taste in colour tolerably chaste among those who 
follow the fashion, but amongst the lower orders, 
who are not amenable to such influences, such 
combinations of colour are indulged in as would 
make the teeth of a Persian or a Hindoo chatter 
with horror. Colour is not a thing that can be 
reasoned about, and all that can be done is to 
accept the lead of those with whom arrangement 
of colours is part of the business of life, and of the 
Hindoos, Persians, and Japanese whose percep¬ 
tion of colour is perfect. The bad taste in colour 
of the English race is comparatively a modem 
thing ; at least the colour decoration produced 
in this country before the fifteenth century was 
equal to that of any European country except 
Italy, so that it is not by any means hopeless 
to cultivate the public taste to a high level now 
that we have so much Oriental work available 
for study and comparison. It is only necessary 
for people to feel that improvement is required 
and desirable aod to try after it, and to recog¬ 
nise the value of training and education. There 
are few people who have taste and leisure to 
give to such matters who do not feel their tastes 
and ideas change in the course of years, so that 
what they liked at one time they come to see 
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the folly of, and are anxious that others should 
travel by the same, or if possible, by an easier 
wad. j, D. 

-The various opinions upon this question 

have been interesting, but to the majority of urban 
folk it would be more agreeable to know how to 
carry them out; where there is one garden greater, 
there are thousands of the size H. HakelBread 
mentions, and any information how to grow a 
few plants in such a plot would be much appre¬ 
ciated. Smoke, dirt, and want of air are the 
chief difficulties, and if readers can be induced 
to enlarge upon Mr. Hakelsread’s example, and 
tell ub what to plant or sow, and each month’s 
work, so as to make a real town garden possibly 
gay, they would confer a boon upon a greater 
number of anxious people than they are pro¬ 
bably aware of. All gardening publications are 
full of instructions how to grow flowers in the 
country or large suburban gardens where fresh 
air, greenhouses, and pits are available ; in fact, 
where flowers will always grow, whether one 
knows how or not; but one seeks in vain for in¬ 
structions to manage the, say, 20 ft. by 50 ft. 

E iece of ground behind the conventional street 
onse in the immediate vicinity of a town with 
its concomitant smoke and dirt.—D. Wallace. 


CALANDRINIAS. 

The genus Calandrinia is a large one, and many 
of its specieB have been introduced to cultivation, 
though comparatively few of them have been 
found to be sufficiently effective for general cul¬ 
ture. The following, however, are both showy 
and perfectly hardy : — 

O. umbellata has reddish, much branched, 
little stems, and rarely grows more than 3 in. or 
4 in. high. For vivid beauty and brilliancy of 
colour there is nothing to equal it in cultivation, 
the flowers being of a dazzling magenta-crimson, 
attaining to an almost inconceivable glow, yet 
soft and refined. In the evenings and in cloudy 
weather it shuts up, and nothing is then seen but 
the tips of the flowers. It does very well in any 
fine, sandy peat, or other open earth, is a hardy 
perennial on dry soils and well-drained rockwork, 
and looks best in small beds, but may be used 
with advantage as a broad edging to large ones. 
It seems to live longest in chinks in well-made 
rockwork. It is as readily raised from seed as 
the common Wallflower either in the open air in 
fine, sandy soil or in pots. As it does not like 
transplantation, except when done very care¬ 
fully, the best way for those who wish to use it 
for very neat and bright beds in the summer 
flower garden is to sow a few grains in each 
small pot in autumn, keep them in dry, sunny 
pits or frames during the winter, and then turn 



Calandrinia speciosa. 


the plants out without much disturbance into 
the beds in the end of April or beginning of May. 
As its beauty is concealed during dull or rainy 
weather, this may prove a drawback to i+s use 
in the flower garden, but by employing it as a 
groundwork for some of the handsome Echo- 
verias and other neat sucoulents now beginning 
to be so extensively employed in good flower 
gardens, this defect may not be so noticeable. 
When the plants are raised every year, they 
flower more continuously than old-established 
specimens. It may also be treated as an annual, 
sown in frames very early in spring, but should 
in every case be associated with diminutive 
plants like itself. 


O. discolor. —Another very beautiful plant 
growing from 1 ft. to 1£ ft. in height. The 
flowers, produoed in a long raceme, measure l£in. 
across and are bright rose in colour, forming 
a beautiful contrast to the tuft of golden yel¬ 
low stamens in their centre. They only expand 
in sunshine, but open several weeks in succes¬ 
sion in July and August. This species requires a 
dry soil and a warm exposure to succeed well. 
It may either be sown in the open border or in 
pots, but care must be taken in transplanting 
it, as the tender rootlets are very susceptible ox 
injury. 

C. nitida.—This handsome species was first 
introduced to our gardens by Mr. Thompson, 
of Ipswich. It is closely allied to C. discolor, 
but differs from it in dwarfer habit. It is a suc¬ 
culent annual, forming a tuft from 4 in. to 6 in. 
across in strong specimens, from which arise 
several erect stems from 6 in. to 9 in. in height, 
bearing numerous large rose-coloured flowers in 
a leafy raceme. The flowers are fully 2 in. 
across, expanding best in bright sunshine, as do 
all the species of this genus, when they present, 
from their large size and beautiful colour, a 
striking effect. It is best treated as a half-hardy 
annual, as it then blooms much earlier, and 
may be sown in the open ground in May. It suc¬ 
ceeds well in the border in ordinary garden 
soil, but also thrives on rockwork if supplied 
with sufficient moisture. 

O. gran diflora.—This somewhat resem¬ 
bles C. discolor, but is larger in all its parts, 
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and differs in having more showy blossoms and 
in the shape of the leaves. A large bed of it is 
one of the most beautiful sights imaginable. On 
bright days the large rosy blossoms expand 
widely in the sun, and show the exquisite semi¬ 
transparent petals to advantage. It requires a 
situation similar to C. discolor, and attains the 
greatest perfection in a warm and moderately 
stiff soil. It flowers a little earlier than C. dis¬ 
color, and continues to produce its flowers 
throughout the autumn. 

O. speciosa. —This has slender stems much 
branched and prostrate. The flowers, which are 
very showy, measure from £ in. to 1 in. across, 
and are of a deep purple-crimson. On sunny 
mornings they expand widely, and close early 
in the afternoon. It flowers continuously from 
June to September. It succeeds well on dry soil, 
generally sows itself plentifully, and is admir¬ 
ably suited on account of its dwarf habit for 
growing on rockwork, Ac. 

There are other kinds, such as C. Lindley- 
ana, C. Burridgi, C. procumbens, C. compressa, 
and C. micrantha, but they are not wortn cul¬ 
tivating generally, as their flowers are not 
nearly so showy as those of the kinds just men¬ 
tioned. 


COLOUR IN FLOWER GARDENS. 
After reading 11 J. D.V* admirable paper in 
Gardening, October 8, on “Herbaceous v. 
Bedding Plants,” I venture to add a few sug¬ 
gestions towards carrying out his sound princi¬ 
ples. He says truly that we cannot do better 
than copy Nature’s way of arranging her colours. 
What do we find her practice to be ? In early 
spring when the soil and boughs are compara* 
tively bare, she gives us masses of brilliant 
colours, sheets of Showdrops and Daffodils, bar* 
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pets of Primroses, Bluebells, and purple Orchis. 
Again in autumn, when the fields are reaped, 
and the prevailing tint of the foliage is yel¬ 
low-brown, we have masses of gold and 
orange in the Beech woods, and of delicate mauve 
in the beds of Colchicum and autumn Crocus. 
But in high summer, when Grass and Corn and 
woodland are all rich deep green, we find the 
colours distributed in flecks and patches—here i 
a flash of Poppies, there of Cornflowers, on thiB 
bush a cascade of wild Roses, on that twisted 
trails of Honeysuckle and purple Vetch. If we 
act on these hints, we shall mass our spring and 
autumn bulbs, and mix our summer flowers. 
Lines of yellow and purple Crocus, of pink, blue, 
and white Hepaticas, masses of Tulips, Hya¬ 
cinths, Narcissus, and Anemones, all the broad 
effects of colour which look gaudy in summer, 
afford a feast to the eyes in early spring, and 
then die down and leave the fields clear for more 
varied and artistic combinations. For these we 
need not “go back to the old mixed border.” How 
much richer are we in material than even our 
fathers were, not to speak of our grandfathers. 
The effects which can now be produced, even in a 
small garden, are practically infinite, and he who 
has never experimented in producing them 
knows nothing of the real delights of gardening. 
Another suggestion I would make is, that where 
the soil is visible between and beneath the 
flowers, we may indulge in bolder contrasts 
and more striking effects than where it is 
hidden by carpeting. This remark applies, of 
course, rather to spots than to large masses of 
colour, and it requires some judgment in carry¬ 
ing it out; but! have made a life-long study of 
colour in flowers, and I think it will be found 
true. One more suggestion and I must conclude 
this already too long letter. Nature always pro¬ 
vides at the same time some flower of the pre¬ 
cise tint we require to form a correct combina¬ 
tion with any other flower. To this rule I know 
of no exception. I could give a score of instances, 
but I refrain, as it is always more interesting to 
discover them for oneself, and I will only give 
one instance of the converse of my proposi¬ 
tion. Many years ago, an old friend of mine 
planted a Wistaria at the foot of a Laburnum, 
and tried, by hastening the one and retarding 
the other, to make them bloom together. But 
Nature was wiser than he. She knew that the 
strong clear yellow of the vegetable gold would 
extinguish the faint delicate tints of the climber, 
and after about ten years’ labour in vain, he 
found himself obliged to give it up. Nature is 
not only wiser, but stronger than we, and I 
must own that during the late bedding-out 
mania, I have often taken a wicked delight in 
seeing what she could accomplish in spite of gar¬ 
deners by the help of weeds and a little neglect. 
—JUNIA. _ 

. 5S93. —Large Pansies.—! cannot do better 
than give “ A New Beginner ” the recipe sent 
to me by an eminent Scotch Pansy grower and 
judge at their shows, which runs as follows : 
“The best soil for PansieB to grow in is two 
parts of old turf, one part leaf-mould, and one 
part old cow manure. If the soil is stiff add a 
little Band. To get large blooms take a little 
ground bones, guano, and soot, mix all well to¬ 
gether, spread over the surface of the bed, then 
rake well into the soil, then water with soft 
water, and the mixture will find its way to the 
roots of the plants.” The finest blooms are ob¬ 
tained from small plants. If allowed to get bushy 
and straggling the flowers deteriorate and get 
small. To avoid this take the growth from the 
centre of the plant from time to time, and plant 
it out in beds, and you will then haye a succes¬ 
sion of fine bloom, as this growth is generally 
rooted and will soon get established. Pick off 
all flowers as soon as faded, and only have two 
or three on a plant at the same time. If fly ap¬ 
pears wash with soft soap and water. If blooms 
are required for exhibition pick off all flowers 
and large buds about a fortnight before the 
show dav, and give manure as recommended 
above. Shade from hot sun, and protect from 
high winds and rain. In dry weather water be¬ 
tween and around the plants, as Pansies suffer 
from drought, and many serious losses have 
occurred this season from this very cause. 
Below I give a list of some of the best Pansies, 
as proved by myself, but, of course, to name all 
filA crnnfl ones would take up too much space. 
SV/A— Beacon, Duchess of Edinburgh, Cyprus, 
,-TpQuy Anderson, Rev. D. Taylor, .Tuber, Robert 


Black, Zama, Oceola. Yelloto grounds— David 
Maohntchison, Ebor, Mrs. Russell, Perfection, 
Robert Burns, Robert Pollock. Whit# grotinds— 
Jane Grieve, Janet Lees, Miss Jessie Foote, 
Miss Ritchie, Mrs. Arthur, Miss Bessie Me Aslan, 
Juno, Tickler, Captain Spiers. Fancy Pansier— 
Lady Falmouth, Mrs. Crawley, Miss McNutt, 
Mrs. McTaggart, Mrs. Scott Plummer, P. W. 
Fairgrieve, Robert Goodwin, Robert Dunlop, 
D. Cavan, James Grieve, J. B. Downie, John 
Carrie, Mrs. Birkengre, Mrs. E. H. Wood, 
Mrs. Felton, Mrs. Jamieson, Robert Cowan, 
Rosamond, The Bride, Thomas Grainger, True 
Blue, William Melville, to.—IV m. Walters, 
Burton-on-Trent. 

5906.— Seedling 1 Pansies.— Plant out 
singly in the open at once, scattering some 
rotten manure amongst the plants if the weather 
is severe. In ordinary winters, however, Pansies 
will take no harm, and need no protection 
whatever. It may be stated that some of the 
Belgians and exhibition sorts are not so hardy 
as the ordinary garden varieties, and these may 
have a light laid across the bed in bad weather, 
taking care to give as much air as possible, as 
Pansies do not like “coddling.” Plants taken up 
now and potted, and kept in a cold frame 
through the winter, will give early bloom and 
do well provided they are not “drawn,” and this 
can be avoided by removing the lights when¬ 
ever the weather is sufficiently open.— William 
Walters, Burton-on-Trent. 

5878.—Flowers for mixed borders — 
It will, I fear, be difficult to keep a border gay 
that is much shaded by trees, because the plants 
will be starved at the root, and also stunted 
and dwarfed by the over-hanging boughs. In the 
spring there will be Snowdrops, Aconites, and 
Anemones in variety ; Fritillaries will also 
succeed, and Leucojums, London Pride, and 
the Mossy Saxifrage, Vincas and Hypericums 
in variety ; the Woodruff loves shade, as do also 
most of the Campanulas and Digitalis or Fox¬ 
gloves, (Enothera biennis or Evening Primrose, 
Epilobium angnstifolium, Funkias in variety, 
Mimulus in variety, Helianthus ditto, Everlast¬ 
ing Peas, Myosotis, Primulas, &c., with some 
of the Californian annuals and tender annualB 
in spring, such as Stock, AsterB, &c.—E. H, 
5914.—Sowing Asters and Stocks.— 
The Beed of Stocks and Asters should be sown 
in the early spring, either in a hot-bed or in 
boxes placed in a frame or greenhouse. When 
the plants are large enough they should be 
pricked off singly into other boxes or under a 
hand-light to protect from frost and cold nights, 
and when all danger of frost is over they may 
be planted in beds or in the open border. Care 
should be taken to keep the plants as dwarf as 
possible by freely admitting air when prac¬ 
ticable, as otherwise they get drawn and never 
do so well. The seed of Golden Feather may be 
sown in the open and pricked off as wanted, it 
being pretty hardy. Pansy seed may be sown 
as soon as gathered, and the plants prioked out 
in the open as Boon as they can be handled. If 
seed is purchased and sown in July, nice plants 
will be obtained for blooming the following 
spring. Pansies are quite hardy and do best in 
open beds, as severe weather does not seem to 
injure mostof the ordinary varieties.— William 
Walters, Burton-on-Trent. 

5940.—Funkias. —These do not reanire any 
particular method of culture they thrive in 
almost any soil, but grow with the greatest 
freedom in Bandy, well-drained loam. To see 
them at their best, they require to remain un¬ 
disturbed for several years, they then develop 
into large tufts several feet across, the pleasingly 
variegated foliage presenting a very cheerful 
appearance. Being of a dwarf habit, they are 
the best of subjects for the front line of the 
herbaceous border, or for edging large flower 
beds. They flower freely and continuously all 
through the summer, and are most useful for 
furnishing cut flowers. Pot culture is simple. 
Pot them in March, giving good soil, grow in the 
open air, standing the pots on a coal ash 
bottom, or, better still, plunge up to the rims 
in an open, Bunny, but rather sheltered situa¬ 
tion, as these Plantain Lilies do not like rough 
or cutting winds. Water freely, and when the 
pots get full 0 f roots give liberal supplies of 
Rquid manure. Place under cover by the latter 
u s «ptember for autumn decoration. To 
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place in heat. If afforded a light position the 
new foliage comes up very bright, the variega¬ 
tion being clear.—J. C. B. 

5944.— Hyacinths. —If yon desire to grow 
them in the open ground you may do so. Pre¬ 
pare the soil for them by deeply stirring it, add¬ 
ing to it a good share of well-rotted manure, for 
Hyacinths are greedy feeders. If the soil is 
naturally close and heavy add some river sand 
or leaf-mould. The sooner the bulbs are planted 
the earlier they will flower, so that a portion 
being set at once, and some in November, more 
succession of bloom will be obtained than by 
planting all at one time. Cover the bulbs with 
about 2 in. of mould. For flowering in pots the 
bulbs should be potted at once in good loam, 
leaf-mould, and rotted manure. Set them all to¬ 
gether in a frame or at the foot of a wall, and 
cover up with 6 in. of ashes or mould. Take 
some indoors in January and tome a fortnight 
later.—J. C. B. 

5879.— Flowers for church decoration. 
—When Easter falls in March there are not 
many kinds of flowers to he obtained in the 
open air. Plenty of Christmas Roses may be 
had, however, and these should always be 
largely planted where pure white flowers are in 
request early in the year. Snowdrops, too, are 
mo3t useful, and some of them should be planted 
in north aspects, as when March comes in hot 
and dry they quickly go off in sun-exposed 
situations. The common garden Anemone in 
mild years blooms all through the winter, esta¬ 
blished stools throwing up their first blooms 
already, so that if planted in a warm corner a 
good amount of flowers may be expected at 
Easter. Jasminum nudifloram the (naked flow¬ 
ered Jessamine) will be well in flower at that 
time, as will also Arabis albida, which will 
grow anywhere without care. There iB also a 
pretty Nettle (Lamium striatum) which blooms 
all the winter in mild seasons, and the varie¬ 
gated foliage has an extremely fresh and cheer¬ 
ful appearance. This variegated Nettle appears 
to be but little grown, but it is one of the best 
of hardy plants, flowering more or less freely 
ten months out of the twelve, and never sus* 
taining, even in the slightest degree, any injury 
in severe weather. Seilla sibinca is a lovely 
blue that may be depended on at that time of 
the year, and on early-flowering Violas and 
PanBics some blooms will be found, especially 
if strong plants are planted in the autumn, and 
they will be in fine flower by May. Wall¬ 
flower Harbinger we also recommend ; it comes 
into bloom very early. Primroses and Poly¬ 
anthuses, amongst which we recommend Golden 
Plover and Magenta King ; Violets, Daffodils, 
Triteleia uniflora, which has delicate white 
flowers; Myosotis sylvatica, blue aud white 
varieties ; Daisies, in colours ; Aubrietia pur¬ 
purea, Hyacinths, Tulips, early flowering; 
Saxifraga granulata, beautiful white flowers; 
Crocus, Alyssum saxatile, and Fritillaries are 
amongst the best of early flowering subjects. 
Violas Purity, Profusion, and Pilrig Park are 
three fine white kinds.—J. Corniull. 

bo.tO.— Campanula pyramid alia. —The plants 
ought to have flowered sooner ; perhaps the soil was not 
very rich. Cut away all dead flower-stems, and mulch 
with good rotten manure.—J. C. 


middle of December and then 


Bleaching skeleton leaves.— I use a 
very weak solution oi chloride of lime, about a 
wineglasaful to 1 quart of water ; steep the 
leaves in this for a few hours, watch them 
closely, and as soon as they appear white, re¬ 
move them from the solution, and wash in cold 
water ; place them in a sheet of blotting paper 
and press them gently with a moderately hot 
iron. Ferns I bleach in the same manner, but they 
require to be steeped for a much longer time than 
the leaves, and are difficult to manage, as they be¬ 
come very brittle. — S. < 5. 

Slug and beetle trap.— Having seen in 
Gardening, August 21, 1880, a slug trap, sold 
in Paris, I procured one for trial, cost U franc, 
and the package about Is. It was brought to 
London free of carriage by a friend, and cost 
Sd. more—about 2s. 8d. I wrote to E. Pelletier, 
20, Rue de la Banque. It arrived last winter, 
and I tried it as a trap for black beetles in the 
kitchen, and every morning there were a 
hundred or so for a few days, and the kitchen 
was entirely chared. A little brown paper was 
tied round the outside up to the holes, so that 
the beetles could crawl up. In the early summer 
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the ground was so dry that I set it in vain, but 
about eight weeks ago, when the rain commenced, 
I found that the Lettuce and Carrots were eaten 
off. I thought it was a fly which has attacked 
almost everything, such as Beetroot leaves and 
other things, so 1 set the trap with a little stout 
at the bottom, and caught every night some 
large slugs, not many small; I then tried it in a 
frame where I had several times sown Lettuce 
and Early Horn Carrots, not one of which 
escaped, and to my surprise I caught some large 
slugs and a few small, for I had put salt all 
round the edges. I tried in vain Cabbage leaves 
and brewers’ grains, and certainly the Paris 
slug trap was a great success, and I intend 
investing in a few more. For six the cost is 
7 francs 50 cent., or 1 £ franc, about 14d. or 15d. 
each ; but the package has to be added and the 
carriage, the latter probably 3d. to London. I 
think the large seed merchants might get over 
a quantity, and sell them at a moderate rate. 
Once introduced and made known they would, 
I am sure, have a large sale.— Old Indian. 


THB COMING- WEEK’S WORK 


Extracts from a Garden Diary—October 31 to 
November 5. 

Grubbing out old Apple trees, and preparing holes for 
young ones. Gettii g ice house cleared out ready for re¬ 
filling on the first opportunity. Getting frames and lights 
cleared and washed ready for painting before bad wea¬ 
ther sets in. Looking over Calceolaria cuttings and re¬ 
moving any that are damping off, taking off the lights 
whilst the weather is fine. Hoeing among growing vege¬ 
table crops. Taking up and stacking away Salsify and 
Scorzonera in a cool shed in dry soil. Looking over Grapes 
in bottles, cutting out decayed berries, and filling up 
the bottles where required. Putting early potted Hya¬ 
cinths into a warm frame to get them forward. Moving 
largo trees from nursery into pleasure grounds, ana 
planting them in prepared holes. Nailing up Ivy and 
Boses on walls where blown down by wind. Pruning and 
nailing Morcllo Cherries on north walls. Sowing Mustard 
and Cress ; also French Beans in pots. Planting out 
Daisies. Silenes, Myosotis, and Wallflowers. Looking 
over all Cauliflowers, and tinning down leaves where re¬ 
quired, to protect them, and removing the most forward 
into the shed. Covering up Endive and tying up Lettuces 
to blanch. Turning over leaves and long manure for 
making hotbeda Looking over fruit room and clearing 
away fruits that have begun to rot; also looking over seed 
Potatoes and removing any that are diseased. Roping 
Onions, and making labels and pegs. Getting tendei plants 
from pi ts into vineries, and protecting Strawberries in pots. 
Weeding Box edging, and cleaning kitchen garden walks. 
Nailing Fig trees on walls closely and covering them 
over with thatched hurdles, to protect them from severe 
frost. 

Flower Garden. 

Roses. —The beat season for planting Roses 
having now arrived, no time should be lost in 
properly preparing the soil for their reception. 
It must be deeply cultivated and well mannred, 
for few plants repay good culture better than 
the Rose, and although much may be done by 
matching and watering with liquid manure dur¬ 
ing the growing season, there is nothing like 
good preparation of the soil before planting in 
order to ensure good results. If the position is 
low, good drainage is absolutely necessary, as 
where stagnant moisture collects, the Rose is 
sure to suffer from severe frosts, such as wrought 
such damage during the last two winters. As 
regards soil, Roaes will grow in any soil that is 
not positively bad, but they do best in mode¬ 
rately stiff ground. Therefore, if the natural 
soil is too light, a mixture of stiff loam and 
rotten manure will be the best mixture to apply; 
and if very stiff and heavy, road scrapings or 
any gritty substance and lighter manure, such 
as horse manure, will, when thoroughly incor¬ 
porated, make a good mixture in which to plant. 
Daring the last few years, dwarf plants on their 
own roots have become very popular, being 
much more natural looking than standards, that 
are well enough for baok rows of borders when 
dwarfs and half-standards are planted in front; 
but for beds in the flower garden dwarfs are 
preferable, and by having them on their own 
roots the difficulty as regards suckers thatspring 
up so persistently where Manetti stocks are 
employed, is avoided, and should the top growth 
be killed to the ground, the plant will be sure 
to push again from the base as good as before. 
Now is a good time to select plants at the nur¬ 
series. for if left until spring one only gets what 
are left after the best have been picked oat, 
therefore always bay in early, and if possible i 
plant early before severe frost puts a stop to the 
work. After planting it will be advisable to 
moloh the ground to Beep frost out, and if any 
tender sorts are used a light covering of dry Fern 


or litter should be at hand to cover the tops in 
very severe weather. In selecting sorts it should 
be borne in mind that the lovely Roses which 
one sees at flower shows are not always the best 
either for making a display in beds or for filling 
the cut flower basket. Sorts that produce 
medium-sized blooms in quantity for a lengthened 
period, and especially such as flower well during 
the autumn months, as, for instance, the China 
varieties, the Noisettes, snch as Celine Forestier, 
Bourbons, like Souvenir de la Malmaison, and 
several of the rioh-coloored Hybrid Perpetual*, 
such as Beauty of Waltham and General Jac¬ 
queminot, so lovely in half-expanded form— 
these are the kind of Roses we want, and in the 
most limited collection a bed of Moss Roses is 
always appreciated. Where the protection of a 
wall, such as the south or west front of a dwel¬ 
ling house, can be afforded, the tender Tea Roses 
are invaluable, on account of their delicate 
colours and perfume. They are most persistent 
bloomers, every piece of young growth producing 
flowers ; they require bat little pruning at any 
time, and all kinds that are newly planted will 
be better left at full length until growth com¬ 
mences in spring, for if mild weather ensues the 
lower bads will then remain dormant for catting 
back to when the proper time arrives. 

The general routine work will now consist in 
keeping the grounds as clean as possible by re¬ 
moving fallen leaves from the walks, and clear¬ 
ing beds and borders of the tops of herbaceous 

S lants as they lie down or become unsightly. 

ontinue to place snch protectors as coal ashes 
or Cocoa fibre around the roots of any plants of 
doubtful hardiness. During severe winters that 
excellent Palm, Chamaarops hnmilis, has stood 
out entirely unprotected, while Laurustinuses 
close by have been greatly injnred. The general 
stock of bedding plants now under glass must be 
kept cool and rather dry. Do not excite growth, 
as the less of that they make before Christmas 
the stronger will they start when a progressive 
temperature is applied. All kinds of roots, anoh 
as those of Cannas, Dahlias, Salvia patens, and 
Gladioli should not be longer risked in the 
ground nnless well covered. Place them in a dry, 
airy shed for a few days after lifting, in order 
to allow all superfluous moisture to drain from 
them, and then store them in boxes filled with 
dry soil in a cellar or shed secure from frost. 
Seeds of Sweet Peas, Tropasolums, and other 
annuals should be got in and dried, and those 
already gathered cleaned out when the weather 
is unfavourable for outdoor operations. 

Glasshouses. 

Greenhouse plants.— Lilies of the land- 
folium, or more correctly the speciosum, type 
will now be in a fit state for repotting, and 
should be seen to at once. When potting, give 
them a liberal space for roots, otherwise they 
will not flower bo satisfactorily. A suitable soil 
should consist of two parts fibrous loam to one 
art fibry peat, with the addition of a little 
ecayed cow manure and silver sand, and a 
handful of the latter should be placed under the 
base of each bulb. For Liliam aaratum a lighter 
soil than the above should be used, and Bhould 
be composed of two parts good fibrous peat to 
one part of loam, with a liberal allowance of 
silver sand. When potting these plants, allow 
about 3 in. from the rim of the pot for giving 
them a good top-dressing when the plants emit 
their stem roots in spring. Tritonia anrea in 
pots, in which the bulbs have become over¬ 
crowded, may now be separated and repotted, 
using a rich compost and good-sized pots in 
which to grow it. Belladonna and Guernsey 
Lilies that nave flowered in pots should now be 
placed in light positions. Most of the Cape bulbs 
will now be in active growth, and shoula be en¬ 
couraged with a little closer atmosphere than 
an ordinary greenhouse. A cold frame should 
now be devoted to protecting a few small grow¬ 
ing, choice hardy plants, with a view to obtain¬ 
ing flowers from them a few weeks earlier than 
from those in the open air, and they will be 
found very useful for indoor and conservatory 
decoration. The following are all worth potting 
for the purpose : Anemones, double scarlet and 
doable bine, and A. fulgena, Hepatic* angulosa, 
Primula curtusoides amcena or Sieboldi and its 
many varieties, P. denticulate, P. purpurea, P. 
viscosa nivalis, and the doable varieties of P. 
aoanlis, Mvosotis dissitiflora and M. rnpicola, 
Iris reticulata, Alyssum saxatile, Iberis cori* 
folia* Oorydalis nooilis, Gentians aoanlis, Saxi¬ 


frage oppositifolia, S. o. alba, S. o. pyrenaica — 
the three last are lovely spring plants, and 
should be grown in quantity both outside and 
indoors in every garden. To the above early 
flowering kinds many others might be added 
that flower at a somewhat later date, and would 
make a creditable display of flowers, with the 
addition of a few Dutch balboas plants through¬ 
out the spring months. 

Fruit. 

Hardy fruit. —Too much importance can¬ 
not be attached to the use of every means by 
which thorough maturity of the wood of fruit 
trees may be aided and hastened ; of course, 
sunshine is the great factor by means of which 
fruit buds can only be successfully plumped up, 
but it is our duty to see that nothing interferes 
with the free admission of it to all parts of the 
trees, by keeping the branches and spurs thin, 
and when the growth is too vigorous—and con¬ 
sequently difficult to get well ripened—by 
repressing such growth through curtailment of 
the root power, or in other words, root pruning. 
The roots of Peaches and Apricots we thus 
curtail every second or third year by digging 
oat a trench throughout the entire length of 
border at 5 ft. or so from the stem of the trees ; 
all the small rootlets are carefully preserved, to 
be re-laid in the soil, but the thonq-like fibreless 
roots are cut right away. The drainage is then 
examined as to its effectiveness, and, if neces¬ 
sary, made good, after which the trench is filled 
in with the same soil, and then the old mulch¬ 
ing and loose top soil are removed till all the 
surface roots are bared, and a top-dressing 
applied of maiden loam, wood ashes, and a 
small proportion of bone manure. This is well 
compressed together, and a mnlching of stable 
litter is put on at once. We are now busy with 
such work, October and November being the 
best time for such operations. In the light soil 
of our district Apples, Pears, and Plums fruit 
freely enough without having recourse to root- 
pruning, except at very rare intervals, but 
when it has been necessary it never fails as 
regards having the desired effect. The fruit 
trees we have that are grafted on dwarf stocks 
—such as Apples on the Paradise, Pears on the 
Qnince, and Cherries on the Mahaleb—we have 
never had occasion to root-prune more than 
once, about the third year after planting, and 
yet they bear profusely. For small gardens, or 
for boundary trees round the vegetable quarters 
in the kitchen garden, I strongly advocate the 
planting of fruit treeB that are grafted on these 
stocks. Tho advantages are that little or no 

{ iruning is necessary, the trees take up but 
ittle space, a great variety of sorts can there¬ 
fore bo grown, and they always fruit well. 
Whenever the weather is favourable, push on 
with the planting of all kinds of fruit trees, 
even bush fruits are best transplanted in 
autumn. Gooseberries and Currants enjoy deep 
and highly enriched ground ; the Btems should 
be freed from all eyes or buds likely to develop 
into Backers that would not only mar the 
appearanoe of the trees, but to some extent 
detract from the vigour of the principal parts. 
Raspberries delight m moisture, if not stagnant; 
a heavy well-drained soil is what they like. In 
such a soil they will continue to bear freely for 
years without removal, but in poor soils the 

J ilantation should be removed once in three or 
our years, and be given a liberal dressing of 
immure every winter in addition to the summer 
mulching, which is indispensable in order to 
keep them in any way vigorous during hot, dry 
weather. Apples and Pears will now have got 
well inureef to the temperature of the fruit 
room ; “sweating” will therefore be over, and 
reduced ventilation will be desirable. If the 
ventilators be opened for an hour at mid-day 
that will be ample, but even that should only 
be done when the air is dry and the outside 
temperature above 45 Q .—W. 

Orchard house.— Forthe next two months 
there will not be much work in the orchard 
house, bnt what does require attention should 
be done well and at the proper time. One very 
important operation is cleansing and painting 
during the time the trees are leafless and, com¬ 
paratively speaking, at rest, as they can at that 
time be moved about and placed in close 
quarters where circumstances do not favour 
their being taken out-of-doors. It often happens 
that stone fruits are allowed to become too dry 
at the root, and as the latter ait never entirely 
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at rest this mistake is one of the most common 
causes of the buds dropping in the spring. To 
guard against this every tree should be carefully 
washed, well watered, and top-dressed where 
repotting is unnecessary, when they may be set 
close together, and receive a good covering of 
dry bracken or Cocoa-nut fibre to prevent loss of 
moisture from the roots. When top-dressing is 
considered insufficient for the production of 
another crop, the soil should be taken out of the 
pots to the depth of 6 in. or more, a sharp- 
pointed iron Bpike 12 in. in length being the best 
instrument for the purpose, and when the 
loosened soil and detached fibres have been 
cleared away, the compost most in favour should 
be rammed down until it is as solid as the old 
ball, otherwise water will pass away withont 
entering into the latter, and failure will follow. 
But where a sheltered place with a dry bottom 
is at command all pot trees do quite as well, if 
not better, in the open air, a position in which 
there is no particular object in placing them too 
close together. Each pot should be examined 
and watered exactly the same as if it was in¬ 
tended to remain under glass, and when care¬ 
fully packed in bracken or litter to protect from 
frost, no more attention will be needed until the 
time arrives for taking them into the house 
again. Where trees have been marked for pot¬ 
ting they should now be lifted with all the 
fibres attached to them, and after shortening 
back all strong or mutilated roots they may be 
potted into 10-in. or 12-in. pots, clean, dry, and 
well crocked. Suitable compost having been so 
often reccmmended, it is only necessary to say 
it should be used in a dry state, and well 
rammed. Stone fruit trees, Pears, Plums, and 
Cherries planted out in borders in the orchard 
house can only be kept in a fruitful state and 
within bounds by following up a system of lift¬ 
ing and replanting at least once in two years. 
For trees under this system pure virgin loam is 
best, and when the balls are just covered each 
hole should be flooded and remain undisturbed 
for a day or two ; Ihe remainder of the soil may 
then be filled in. New root action will commence 
at once, and a little mulching will make them 
Bafe for the coming winter. 

Vegetables. 

Cucumbers. —With the month of Novem¬ 
ber the winter culture of Cucumbers may be 
said to commence, and as success or failure 
depends upon the observance or neglect of a few 
simple rules and daily attention to details, we 
may assume that all the plants, either in pots or 
on hills, are now making good progress, that due 
provision has been made for the maintenance of 
top and bottom-heat, and covering of some kind 
is at hand for placing over the glass in cold 
weather. The first thing to be guarded against is 
sudden checks, as few plants are more difficult 
of restoration to healthy growth than winter 
Cucumbers, and as no rule can be laid down for 
the management of any particular house or pit, 
the cultivator should be guided by the power he 
has at command in fixing upon the temperatures 
he is likely to be able to maintain without over¬ 
heating the hot-water pipes in severe weather. 
Where fermenting material is used as a plunging 
medium, with a heated chamber underneath, 
75° to 85° may be decided upon for bottom heat, 
65° to 70° for the night temperature, with a rise 
of 10° to 15° as the maximum when the weather 
is bright and sunny, but nothing is gained by 
hard forcing in the dead of winter, and it is 
better to work a little below than above these 
figures when the days are dark and nights are 
unusually cold. When the young plants intended 
for coming into bearing in December have filled 
two-thirds of the length of trellis allotted to 
them the points should be pinched out of the 
leaders, all side shoots should be trained horizon¬ 
tally, and to increase their strength male and 
female blossoms should be removed as they 
appear. Water with a dash of guano or diluted 
liquid at a temperature of 80° to 85°, should be 
given in sufficient quantity to penetrate to the 
drainage when it is needed, and to keep the 
foliage in a healthy state, and counteract the 
drying influence of fire-heat; water at the maxi¬ 
mum temperature of the house may be syringed 
over the bed and other surfaces two or three 
times a day, the quantity used being regulated 
by the top and bottom heat, as an excess in a 
cold bouse may result in an attack of mildew. 
Ventilation should have daily attention and a 
sweet, health-giving atmosphere should be main¬ 


tained by the removal of all decaying matter, 
and the frequent washing of the glass, shelves, 
and floors. As growth progresses and active 
young roots appear on tne surface of the soil, 
good virgin turf in a rough state and a few 
lumps of old lime rubble or charcoal may be 
placed over them little and often, but when the 
plants get into bearing well-worked but fresh 
Mushroom manure may be used as a top-dressing 
in preference to mixing it with the soil. Plants 
now in full bearing and intended to keep up the 
supply until the later ones of which we have 
been treating come into use will take rich top¬ 
dressing and liberal supplies of liquid manure 
two or three times a week, particularly where 
they are growing over heated chambers. 


PROTECTING PLANTS IN WINTER. 

At the approach of winter the protection of 
tender plants usually requires attention, and 
various are the devices resorted to and the mate¬ 
rials employed for that purpose. Plants on walls 
are comparatively easy to deal with, and if 
thoroughly protected many tender plants stand 
the winter well in such positions. The main 
stem demands the most attention, as often after 
a severe frost the bark splits and the plant dies, 
while the foliage has sustained no perceptible 
injury. One of the best materials for the protec¬ 
tion of the stem is a hayband twisted round it, 
aDd, if done neatly, will not be unsightly ; then 
cover up the roots with some dry material 
(leaves are very efficacious for that purpose), 
and to prevent the wind from blowing them away 
a few twigs should be stuck into the ground so 
as to lean over them. This done, a mat should 
be fastened over the top, and in the case of 
deciduous plants may be allowed to remain on 
all winter; but if evergreens, although they 
may remain covered for two or three weeks 
without injury, they should have the mat re¬ 
moved when possible, as the foliage is liable 
to drop if kept covered up too long. 

One thing to be observed is that it is better 
to cover up the main branches thoroughly than 
to give only a slight protection to the whole, as 
even if the small twigs are killed, the plant 
soon pushes fresh growth, and recovers from 
the check received when the weather becomes 
favourable. In the case of shrubs in the open, 
the stem may be protected in the same way, 
and if small, the whole plant covered with an 
extinguisher-shaped cap of straw, which will re¬ 
quire a severe frost to penetrate. Herbaceous 
plant borders may be mulched with leaves or 
Cocoa-nut fibre, while for isolated specimens 
the same materials or ashes can be used with 
advantage ; in fact, with a few handfuls of dry 
ashes and a tile or piece of slate to throw off 
wet many tender plants have passed unscathed 
through our severest winters. In addition to 
protection from frost, the ashes prevent slugs 
from congregating there and eating off the 
young shoots in spring. 

A great thing to behome in mind is this, that 
the drier the material the more frost it will keep 
out, while, if wet, it becomes a frozen mass, 
and does more harm than good. I have always 
found that if Cocoa-nut fibre is used, the older 
the fibre the more readily does the frost pene¬ 
trate it; under the same conditions the old ma¬ 
terial will be frozen 4 in. or 5 in., while the new 
is just caked over. As to plants in frames and 
its, there are many ways of protecting them ; 
ut one of the cheapest ana most efficient is 
straw hurdles, through which frost rarely pene¬ 
trates if well made ; but the sides of the pit are 
often unprotected, and soon become frozen 
through, even if formed of bricks. They should 
therefore be banked up, in order to make all 
secure. 

The treatment, too, which the plants receive 
is often the cause of more losses during winter 
than the severity of the weather j for as soon 
as the nights get cold many people put on the 
lights, and at the approach of a little frost 
cover up; the result is the plants continue to 
grow until severe weather sets in, when, if they 
happen to get even slightly frozen, they suffer; 
or the soft young growth falls a prey to damp 
when the pits are shut up for any length of 
time. My practice is not to cover till absolutely 
necessary, and to give air on every possible 
occasion ; the result is good ripened wood well 
calculated to stand the winter. In watering the 
greatest care needs to be taken not to spill it 
about, and only to Water inch plants as abso¬ 


lutely require it. At the same time it should be 
remembered that nearly all plants, even when 
dormant, are best kept moderately moist. We 
scarcely recognise the full value of a good cover- 
of snow, an instance of the protective power of 
which I witnessed a few winters ago in the case 
of a border of tender plants, including Pelargo¬ 
niums and Petunias, that were partly covered. 
Underneath the snow they withstood 20° of 
frost without injury, while those exposed were 
of course killed. Great harm is often done to 
plants by covering them up after they are 
frozen, as the leaves and twigs are then so 
brittle that the least touch injures them and 
the plant gets disfigured ; while even if done 
carerolly, the frost is confined underneath the 
covering, and the plant suffers more than if left 
unprotected. Alpha. 


HEATING SMALL GBEENHOU8ES. 

Just at the time that the first frost came last 
year, having a small lean-to greenhouse filled 
with Geraniums, Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, Pri¬ 
mulas, Heliotropes, Salvias, Ferns, do., I was 
anxiously debating with myself and searching 
the pages of this journal for the means of warm¬ 
ing my little house, which is about 14 ft. square. 
It is entered from a small library by French 
windows, and in the library is a three-light 
gaselier. Every one seemed to agree that gas 
was not to he thought of, and I had visions of 
cats amusing themselves with a petroleum lamp, 
overturning it at night and probably setting fire 
to me as well as my plants. On going to my bed¬ 
room, however, one night, the first froet had 
arrived, and it was a severe one. The windows 
were covered with ice, though there was a file 
in my room. I felt that a plunge, fatal or other¬ 
wise, must be made, and I rushed downstairs, 
determined at all hazards to light up the three 
gas burners and open the French windows. If 
gas proved fatal to the plants it could not be 
more so than that cruel frost. At nine in the 
morning I went down with much anxiety, un¬ 
locked the library door, and was met with a 
filthy blast of hot air. The library was scarcely 
breathable, but on stepping into the greenhouse 
it was warm, but quite pure, and the thermome¬ 
ter was 40°. I felt I had solved a difficulty, and 
through thewholeof the terrible winter I pursaed 
the same course with the same result. We never lost 
one plant, while we had our greenhouse gay with 
flowers the whole winter, and some of our Pri¬ 
mulas, which were in bloom last October, 
bloomed throughout the winter, and are in bloom 
now. 

As to the keeping out of frost, I feel certain 
that those who are similarly situated can be 
similarly successful. The rationale of the matter 
after some thought I take to be this. There is a 
lintel over the windows which somewhat arrested 
circulation. The heat of the air in the library 
was, therefore, communicated gradually to the 
air of the greenhouse, but as that was naturally 
colder all night than the air of the library, it formed 
a wall at the door which prevented the ingress 
of the malefic particles of the gas atmosphere, 
but by contact became heated. In fact, there 
were two atmospheres; the one warm and 
pntrid, the other warm and pure. The thermo¬ 
meter was never lower than 34° on the severest 
night we had. Of course, there was a fire in the 
library in the day time, and the French windows 
were open. My neighbours I afterwards found 
lost every plant they possessed, even climbling 
plants which had stood several winters. Their 
greenhouses are the same aspect as mine. 

Sigma. 

-Several letters have reached me referring to 

the above, which I have not time to reply to 
direct. It would appear that my present arrange¬ 
ment was not sufficiently described, and the fol¬ 
lowing will, no doubt, clear the matter. The coil 
which forms the boiler has both ends inserted 
into the water tank, and the circulation is from 
the coil to the took only, so far as the fire is 
concerned. From the tank I have a 4-in. flow 
and return pipe, the flow having a stop-valve, 
and therefore, even with the valve open there is 
no circulation in the pipes from the tank until 
the whole body of water is warm ; when the 
stop-valve is closed the heat stores in the tank 
ana remains there until required, and as the 
tank is jacketted with wood, the water will keep 
warm for about a week after the fire is cone out. 
If the valve is open the circulation will make 
the'180 gallons cold in about two days.^Manjr 
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who have written, and who have called and seen 
my arrangement in operation, object to the first 
cost. A much simpler way of doing the same 
thing is to bnild with good bricks and Portland 
cement a water tank on the top of a flue running 
round the house, dividing the tank into sections 
with brick and cement partitions if the level is 
not the same all round. On the top of thiB slates 
can be placed and used as a plant stage. This 
arrangement needs nothing but an ordinary well- 
built flue, and a few extra bricks and cement to 


SINGLE DAHLIAS. 

At one time, and that very recently, no one 
ventured to have such a thing as a single Dahlia 
in his garden. In raising seedlings of the double 
type all the single forms, good or bad, were 
thrown away. Yet the change of opinion in 
favour of these handsome plants is so great, that 
in visiting a large nursery near London last year 
we found the manager busily occupied in weed¬ 
ing a large plot of single Dahlias of any double 
forms that happened to come among them. 


innumerable double flowered kinds. Two original 
species are D. glabrata and D. coocinea. Lutea 
and Paragon are forms of D. variabilis. The last 
is a lovely kind, the rich maroon tint of the 
blossoms being overlaid with a velvety lustre. 
The clear yellow colour, too, of lutea is ex¬ 
tremely desirable, and forms a fine contrast to 
that of the others. D. glabrata, known also as 
D. Merki and Decaisneana, is of spreading 
growth, attaining about 3 ft. in height and ex¬ 
tremely floriferous, thus making a pretty border 



form the tank, but it has the disadvantage that 
the heat cannot be controlled or entirely stopped 
as it can with the pipes. It is, however, a perfect 
safeguard against irregular firing, and prevents 
risk of damage by neglect. T. FLETCHER. 

Museum Street , Warrington. 


Catohing slugs.—I find an easy way to 
catch slugs is to place about the garden pieces 
of rather stiff paper sprinkled with bran, which 
after dark are easily collected and thrown into 
boiling water. The slugs must smell the bran 
and are fond of it.—D. R. S. 


This is a healthy sign, and means that the hard 
lines which guided specialists in flower culture, 
and through them the public, are being broken 
down. It is well it is so, in this case at least, for 
these single Dahlias are bold and handsome 
flowers. We enjoy a fine double Dahlia as well 
as any flower, but these single Dahlias are so 
distinct that they add a new charm to our 
gardens, and they are also very graceful in 
form, particularly some of the smaller species. 

Varieties. —As to these, there is no doubt 
that the majority have had their origin in D. 
variabilis, one of the first introduced species 
from Mexico. From it hare been derived the 


flower as well as being useful for cutting pur¬ 
poses. Other kinds in cultivation are D. Cer- 
vantesi, with crimson flowers and similar in 
growth to coccinea; D. scapigera, a slender 
kind, about 2 ft. high, with procumbent stems 
and white flowers about 2 in. aoross. Other very 
good singles are alba, white; Yellow Gem, 
Pink Beauty, Morning Star, bright scarlet; and 
Glory, deep scarlet. The white kind lately 
shown, named White Queen, may be better 
than alba, but where there is so much similarity 
in the flowers it is difficult to give an opinion, 
unless the respective plants are seen growing. 

Culture.—The easy culture of these plants 
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and the freedom with which they grow in fresh, 
rich soil make them all the more useful. They 
are useful for a variety of positions in the 
garden. They by themselves make fine mosses 
or groups, and may also be associated with fine¬ 
leaved plants, such as the Cannas. For the 
mixed border they are very handy, and the 
flowers being useful in a cut state, the plants 
may in large places require to be specially 
grown in nursery beds for that purpose. The 
large, well-prepared Dahlia bed was a fine 
feature at one time in gardens. It deserves to be 
revived ; the various races of double and single 
kinds would enable us to make Dahlias a finer 
feature than ever. As single Dahlias seed with 
freedom, and BeedlingB are easily raised that 
largely reproduce the features of the parents, 
of course named kinds cannot expect to have 
any lengthened popularity. Still the raising of 
any large number of these entailB considerable 
trouble, and as good kinds are easily kept and 
propagated, they have a better chance of 
longevity than have named Cinerarias, Gloxinias, 
ana similar things. Single Dahlias may be grown 
well in large po:s for greenhouse and conserva- 
tory decoration. It is not at all necessary that 
they Bhould be largely employed for such pur¬ 
poses during the summer, but from the end of 
September, when white frosts may be looked 
for, on to Christmas they would prove most 
valuable. Single Dahlias, growing in conjunction 
with naturally-grown Chrysanthemums, would 
be indeed pleasing and something to rejoice 
over. Late-struck cuttings kept restricted in 
pots through the summer, and shifted into 10-in. 
pots at the end of August, should make capital 
plants for late autumn blooming. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

CYCLAMEN CULTURE IN FRAMES. 
Specimens of the Persian Cyclamen carrying a 
hundred blooms may be produced in fifteen 
months from seed; indeed, many of our market 
growers only allow themselves twelve months, 
and some nave been known to market their 
plants in ten months from the time of Bowing 
the seed. Fifteen months is, however, ample 
time for the production of a good well-flowered 
plant, and will allow for the strongest seedlings 
to be got along into and well established in 6-in. 
pots. Unlike the Pelargonium, Bouvardia, and 
other winter-flowering subjects, the Cyclamen 
by no means needs the application of constant 
artificial warmth during the dull months of the 
year, but, on the contrary, will expand its blooms 
perfectly in ordinary greenhouse temperature, 
although I should mention that it is necessary to 
maintain a dry atmosphere, as stagnant mois¬ 
ture will spot and spoil the blooms. Therefore 
air must be given on all favourable occasions, 
and when the weather is exceptionally moist and 
cold, a little fire just to dispel the damp will 
prove of service. 

The Cyclamen will succeed in the dwelling, 
but it must not be kept in a close constantly 
heated room. A cool, light apartment is the 
pla ce for it, and there it will flourish admirably. 
With respect to general treatment, there is more 
than one method of growing this plant. Market 
growers sow in August in order that the young 
plants may be well on their way by the turn of 
the year, at which time they are potted off into 
small pots in a compost of leaf-mould, loam, and 
silver sand. They are placed in a light structure, 
watered moderately, shaded from hot sun, and a 
moist, brisk temperature is maintained therein. 
Care is taken that sufficient air is admitted to 
prevent drawing, and by the beginning of June 
they will have attained sufficiently large propor¬ 
tions to admit of shifting into 4£-in. pots, and 
some of the largest may be at once placed in 
6-in. pots. The best place during the summer 
months is a light frame, keeping the plants near 
the glass, ventilating freely, and exposing them 
to the invigorating influence of the night air 
when the weather is sufficiently warm to admit 
of so doing. By the middle of September the 
first flowers will already be beginning to expand, 
and the plants generally will have attained con¬ 
siderable luxuriance. From this time no more 
shade will be needed, on fine days the lights 
may be left off. This treatment, i n combinafci° n 
with abundant suppH eB water, w iJl imp» rt 
strength to the flower® snbatance to th« 
foliage, so that by di® latter end of Oofcok° r 


many of the plants will be carrying over a 
hundred flower-buds, some of the forwardest of 
them having a dozen of expanded flowers. Such 
plants are invaluable for conservatory decoration, 
and amply repay all the care and expeme which 
may be involved in their oulture. 

The system of growing here described, as will 
be seen, necessitates the convenience of a well- 
heated structure early in the year. This, however, 
many do not possess. I therefore propose to de¬ 
scribe a method of culture which may be prac¬ 
tised by anyone possessing the convenience 
of a cold frame only, and, if the details here 
given are adhered to, I will answer for it that 
good results will follow. Supposing the grower 
to be in the possession of good healthy seedlings 
by the beginning of March, a bed of soil some 
6 in. in depth, and consisting of equal propor¬ 
tions of loam, leaf-mould, and well decomposed 
manure, adding thereto a dash of silver sand, 
should be made up in a frame. If the seedlings 
have been wintered in a cool house they may at 
once be planted therein, setting them some 9 in. 
apart. Should they have been brought along in 
heat, planting must be deferred until the begin¬ 
ning of May. During the spring and summer the 
soil muBt be maintained in a moist condition, 
but heavy waterings should be avoided. The 
treatment in other respects will be identical with 
that recommended for pot culture. By the middle 
of October the plants will have completed their 
growth, when they should be carefully lifted and 
potted, using pots just large enough to contain 
the roots, and employing a very light, sandy 
soil. Keep them close for a few days : they will 
speedily strike root, and may then be transferred 
to the greenhouse. 

There is, however, yet another method, which 
is calculated to give even better results, to which 
I would direct attention. If a mild hotbed can 
be made up in March the plants may be either 
potted and plunged in Cocoa fibre up to the rims, 
or they may be planted out in prepared soil. 
The eaily start thus given them will promote 
the formation of bloom buds at an early period, 
with the consequent effect that the plants will 
come well into flower by Christmas without 
needing to be forwarded by artificial warmth. 
When the Cyclamen has to be forced along in a 
close, warm house the flowers are apt to come 
deformed; whereas when allowed to expand in 
a cool structure they acquire a perfect develop¬ 
ment, and last much longer in a cut state. 

And now, in conclusion, a few words as to the 
management of old bulbs. When a plant has 
ceased blooming, do not commit the common 
error of turning it out suddenly into the open 
air. The severe check which plants thus receive 
so paralyses their energies, that when growing 
time arrives the corms start in a feeble and im¬ 
perfect manner. Keep them under glass, water¬ 
ing when dry, and about the latter end of August 
turn them out of their pots, shake away all the 
old soil, wash the roots quite clean, and plant 
them in a bed of light sandy soil in a frame. 
Keep them close for a time till growth fairly 
commences, when air must be freely given. Pot 
them in October, and you will have fine speci¬ 
mens. J. B. W. 


6875.— Winter flowering plants.— The 
list of plants that come into flower during the 
winter without forcing is a limited one, ana yon 
cannot have a greenhouse gay at that time of 
year unless you have some means of forwarding 

g iants into flower. Cyclamens and Primnlas may 
e had to bloom in a cool temperatnre if the 
plants are well prepared by sowing them early 
and growing them along quickly. Primulas 
should be sown in April for winter, and a month 
later for spring flowering ; nice young plants of 
Cyclamens should be potted in Maroh. Cine¬ 
rarias sown in Maroh and April will some of 
them bloom in January. Winter-flowering Tro- 
pajolums grow along from cuttings all the 
summer, will bloom all the winter, and by 
March will be grand ; they should be trained to 
the rafters. Paris Daisies are more or less per¬ 
petual flowerers, and in early spring you may 
have bulbs, Cytisus, Azaleas, Calceolarias, Lily 
of the Valley, Arum Lilies, and Coronilla glauca. 
We must not, however, omitEcheveriarefcusa, one 
of the best as well as one of the easiest grown of 
winter-flowering subjects. It likes plenty of sun 
when growing, and bears a profusion of orange- 
red, wax-lik e blooms. Christmas Roses, too, 
fvfi* forgotten; they delight in the 

shelter of a glass roof, end when thus aooommo* 


dated, really bloom at Christmas, which they 
seldom do in the open air. Pots of Snowdrops 
look very pretty, and Primroses and Polyanthus, 
Violas ana Pansies come into flower very early 
under glass. Then there is the Violet, good 
plants of which will give bloom all the winter 
under glass, and Mignonette, if sown in pots in 
the open air in Angnst or beginning of Septem¬ 
ber, will also yield good bloom at that time.— 
J. C. B. 

5938. — Treatment of Auriculae. — 
Auriculas should now be in a frame facing full 
south, and remain there until the sun gets too 
strong for them next spring, say the end of 
April. Plenty of air should be given whenever 
the temperature is well above freezing, and it is 
better to have the pots standing on other in¬ 
verted pots or on raised shelves so as to allow 
the air to circulate all round them. It is too late 
to repot now; that should be done when growth 
has been made after flowering in the spring. 
Give only sufficient water to keep the soil just 
moist through the winter, and keep the foliage 
perfectly dry, picking off all decayed leaves as 
soon as seen. Mat up the frame well during severe 
frost, but no artificial heat is needed if they are 
kept dry. When the plants begin to move in 
spring give more water, and a little weak liquid 
manure is useful when the flower trusses show. 
If necessary the flowering may be hastened a 
little by closing the frames on the afternoons of 
fine warm days in March and April, but Auricu¬ 
las will not stand anything like forcing. When 
the trusses Bhow the plants must be as close as 
possible to the glass, and this be kept clean, or 
the stems will run up weakly. When a new 
growth is made repot, placing the strongest 
plants in 5-in. pots, the rest in 3&-in. or 4-in., 
and keep the plants plunged in a shady place 
through the summer.—B. C. R. 

5880.— Ixias, Sparaxis, and Lilies.— 
Both Ixias and Sparaxis may be potted from 
September until December; the earlier they are 
placed in the soil in autumn, the sooner will 
they grow in spring. Pat three or four bulbs in a 
4£-in. pot, using a free compost of two parts loam 
and one part leaf soil and rotted manure, which 
will be all the better for a good dash of river or 
any coarse sand. Water gently, plunge in a 
frame up to the rims of the pots, and when the 
foliage appears, draw off the lights on fine days. 
Anything in the shape of forcing must not be 
attempted; they only need shelter from heavy 
rains and hard frosts. In February bring them 
into the greenhouse, where if well looked to they 
will bloom in March and April. Plant the Lilies 
at once and, if yon can, put the auratmn in pure 
peat, which is the only safe mould for them 
in the open air.—J. C. B. 

5976.— Heating and stocking a green¬ 
house. —Primulas and Cyclamens are the best 
of winter-flowering plants, as they bloom from 
December to June. Paris Daisies, especially the 
new yellow Etoile d’Or, flower on through the 
winter and spring. Cuphea platycentra is a 
neat habited plant that may be grow n all the 
summer in the open ground, and if lifted in 
September will go on blooming till Christmas. 
Echeveria retusa is a charming little winter 
flowerer, and its congener metallic* also 
blooms in winter and early spring. Then there 
are the winter-flowering Tropaeolums, Christ¬ 
mas Roses, and Salvias, and for spring bloom¬ 
ing, bulbs of kinds, Azaleas, Cytisus, Coronilla 
glauca, Cinerarias ; an average temperature of 
50°, falling to 45°, or even in cold weather 40° 
will suffice to keep them going.—J. C. B. 

5897.— Ixias, Sparaxis, and Babianas. 
—These should all be potted in September in 
good compost consisting of two parts turfy 
foam and one part leaf-monld and well rotted 
manure in equal proportions. Pat about three 
bulbs in a 4.}-in. pot, or double that number in 
a 6-in. one. Pot firmly, and plunge the pots 
up to the rims in a cold frame, or at the back 
of a north wall where heavy rains do not come. 
Water moderately when the bulbs are potted 
and only just enough to keep the soil moist 
until the foliage if* well through. If the con¬ 
venience of a cold frame can be accorded them 
they will be better there until February, when 
they may he brought into a cool greenhouse. In 
any case they will winter well in any cool 
structure.— J. Cornhill, Byjkct. 

5939. — Tropeeolum Fireball.—If the 
window is a light one and air is admitted in fine 
weather, some blooms may be produoed in win* 
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ter. In any case the plant should flower well in 
spring. Train it np the side of the window, and 
from February onwards give a little manure 
water.—J. C, 

5886.— Pruning . Habiothamnus — All 
that you have to do is to thin out the weakly 
shoots and cut the strong ones into about three 
eyes. It is strong, well-matured wood that is 
required, and this cannot be had when a thicket 
of branches is encouraged. Prune in March, and 
feed well when in full growth.—J. C. B. 

5947.—Storing Begonias.— It is not ad¬ 
visable to take them up until the first frost has 
cut the foliage. As soon as this happens take 
them up, cut them back to near the tuber, shake 
away the old soil, and pack them away all to¬ 
gether in Cocoa fibre or sand in a box or pan. 
The material in which they are stored should be 
kept just moist through the winter, or the tubers 
will shrink.—J. C. B. 

-Take the plants up when the tops get just 

touched with frost, but be careful not to let them 
stay too long. Shake off the earth, and you may 
pot them if you like, but it is not necessary ; the 
simplest way is to pack the tubers pretty closely 
in a box filled with Cocoa-nut fibre, or sand, or 
both mixed is good, leaving most of the stems 
on for the present; place in a dry warm window 
till these fall away, then store the box anywhere 
where there is no danger of frost; a kitchen or 
parlour cupboard is a fine place. As soon as ever 
they start in spring, pot them singly, and bring 
on in a warm Bunny window. Remember the 
corms must not get too damp, nor yet dry 
enough to shrivel, in the winter, as they are 
liable to die from either extreme.—B. C. R. 

5951.— Tritonia orooata.-The bulbsshould 
be potted in September, and placed in a cold 
frame or under a wall in the open air until the 
leaves are well above the soil, when they may be 
placed in a cool greenhouse or apartment. They 
will flower in February or March, but little good 
will result from taking them up now from the 
open ground.—J. C. 

5955.— Hare’s-foot Fern.— Your plant 
should have been shifted before the rhizomes 
clasped the sides of the pot. We strongly advise 
you to put it in a basket and let it remain there; 
the creeping stems will then in time cover the 
sides. The Hare’s-foot Ferns do beat in baskets, 
and they do not like to be disturbed when esta¬ 
blished.-,!. C. 

5763. — Allamandas Henderson! and 
Wardleana. — They are identical. The last 
named was sent out some years ago as a new 
kind, but was proved to be the same as Render- 
sons. We do not think that the Bougainvilleas 
differ much as to floriferousness; both bloom 
freely under favourable conditions.—J. C. 

58S7.— Marguerites.— If the plants are 
large they may be cut back, as by so doing they 
will occupy much less space during the winter. 
In a general way, however, there is but little 
need to cut them in, as they naturally assume 
a shrubby, compact habit, and when tne plants 
are preserved intact they come into bloom early 
in spring ; indeed, where they can have a tem¬ 
perature of 50°, they are perpetual flowerers, 
throwing up bloom all through the winter and 
making a grand show in early spring. Such 
plants, too, are grand for the open air in sum¬ 
mer, as being of a comparatively hardy nature, 
they may, if properly hardened off, be planted 
out by the middle of May, and will be making 
a good show before most other tender plants 
have fairly begun to grow.—J. C. 

5942 —Thunbergias from seed.—Seed 
should be sown in a heat of about 70° to 75° any 
time in Bpring. April is a good time. Use light 
soil, leaf mould, or peat and sand. Sow in well 
drained pots or boxfs, and keep close with a 
moist atmosphere till germination takes place. 
Remove to cooler quarters when the first rough 
leaves are formed, and prick out singly into 
3-in. pots, or two to four or five plants each in 
5-in. to 9-in. pots to flower in these. Grow on 
for a little, till they begin to branch, in a frame 
or warm greenhouse, and in June they may be 
planted out, or the pots placed to bloom any¬ 
where. placing strings for them to lay hold of. 
Good drainage is necessary, and a light, rather 
rubbishy soil with some old mortar rubbish or 
“ ballast ” mixed w ith it. Abundance of water 
is needed, especially in hot weather. I have this 
year had Thunbergias growing in all of the fob 


lowing positions : In pots in a warm house with 
almost stove temperature, in a cool greenhouse, 
in a cool frame, in potB in a window-box facing 
north-east, and planted out iu a border of heavy 
soil under an east wall. All have done well and 
flowered profusely, though those out-of-doors 
would have been better in lighter Boil. Every¬ 
one says, “ What are these pretty things ?” and 
they really are simply lovely. We consider them 
the best climbers there are for window-boxes, 
Ac.—B. C. R. 

5973.— Pelargoniums for greenhouse 
oulture. —This is rather a wide subject, and 
it is rather difficult to make a selection out of 
the many hundreds of varieties now existing. 
Presuming that zonals are meant, and that 
chiefly single kinds, which are undeniably 
handsomer than the doubles, are required, per¬ 
haps my experience may be of use, as I have 
flowered about fifty of the best kinds this sea¬ 
son. I would premise that the newest kinds arc 
not by any means always the best. First of all 
I would recommend The Spencer, an old kind 
with soft scarlet flowers, very persistent in 
petal; with fairly good culture this produces 
huge globular trusses 8 in. or 9 in. over, filled 
with florets up to the very centre, a perfect ball 
of beauty. This is not a hybrid nosegay, but su¬ 
perior to most of them. The best of these, in my 
opinion, is Dr. Rawson, excepting perhaps H. 
Jacoby, and Louis is very good ; S. Plimsoll 
also when well gTown. Among the pure scarlets 
Loudon is a grand thing, pure in colour, fine 
shape, and immeneely large. Tom Bowling is also 
fine, purescarlet. Duduis a splendid flower, colour 
rich crimson-scarlet, very glowing and rich. Sun¬ 
beam is also very fine, in the same way; with 
good culture this comes of an enormous size. 
Commander-in-Chief is also a fine one in this 
class* with large pips. But of all scarlets for 
general decorative purposes, for window-boxes, 
Ac., Onone is about the best of all. This has a 
beautiful white eye aud large flat flowers of 
large size, but its chief advantages are its 
dwarf habit, never running up tall like the 
others, and its profuse and continuous blooming 
qualities, a plant in a o-in, pot being always a 
blaze of bloom. Polyphemus, with a large white 
eye, is also good. Lizzie Brooks is fine, soft rosy 
scarlet. Hettie, with magenta flowerB, large 
and round, is a very valuable variety, and 
blooms all the year round. Fanny Catlin is a 
grand thing, soft rosy salmon, producing enor¬ 
mous globular trusses. Sophie Birkin is good, 
colour mottled salmon. Airs. Strull is the best 
of the purple pinks, and Madonna, perhaps, of 
the rose coloured, though a seedling I have, is 
superior. Leviathan is an enormons deep salmon 
kind ; and Circulator, rich rose, with Sefton, 
soft rosy scarlet, are both good. Corregio (crim¬ 
son-tinted purple), Aphrodite (magenta-pink), 
and Titania (Plasson’s), salmon, should not bo 
missed. Of whites, white Vesuvius is most 
valuable all the year round, and white Clipper 
is also good for pots. In doubles (zonal), I have 
not had so much experience, as I do not care 
much for these, but the following are all good : 
Comte Rampon and l’Ann^e Terrible, scarlet; 
Emile de Girardin and Marie Lemoine, rose 
colour; Littre, purple-pink ; Grand Chan, Faid- 
herbe, and Azim, crimson; C. H. Wagner, 
purple ; La Constitution, orange-salmon ; Candi- 
dissima plena, Lucie Lemoine, aud Duchess of 
Connaught, white.—B. C. R. 


FLOWERS OF THE WEEK. 

Schizostylls coccinea.— This is in flower 
in warm sheltered places. It generally flowers 
too late to be of use m borders, but if the plants 
be lifted and potted and placed under glass they 
will yield plenty of bright crimson Gladiolus¬ 
like flowers. Where required for cutting, beds or 
clumps of them might be planted and covered 
during cold weather with frames or handlights. 

Salvia patens yields sprays of bright blue 
flowers excellent for cutting. 

Double Colohieums have been sent us 
in good condition. They are very pretty and 
last for a long time in water. They should be 
grown among dwarf Saxifrages or Sedums. 

The double Mayweed (Matricaria ino- 
dorum fl.-pl.) which we planted in spring still 
supplies us with plenty of neat douole white 
flowers for cutting. The plant is perfectly hardy 
and easily propagated. 


Coronilla glauoa ia flowering on warm 
walls, its lemon coloured blossoms being very 
bright. It is hardy in many counties in England, 
but, like Chrysanthemums, it flowers too late to 
be of much value unless placed undercover, when 
it is one of the best winter flowering plants in 
cultivation. 

Anderson’s Speedwell (Veronica An- 
dersoni).—This is likewise in full flower in warm 
localities. It is a fine autumn flowering plant on 
walls or in greenhouses, aud it succeeds remark¬ 
ably well in windows if kept clear of green- 
fly. 

Flame flowers (Tritomas).—These are 
still in good bloom, their tall spikes of fiery 
blossoms forming a fine contrast to the waving 
plumes of the Pampas Grass. A kind named 
grandis is the best autumn flowerer. 

Hardy Heaths are very pretty at this 
season growing in the form of clumps or edgings. 
Varieties of the common Ling are especially 
pretty just now. 


BOSES. 

Propagating Roses —After my Roses in 
pots have done flowering I place them round 
some heaps of potting mould and layer all the 
shoots on the sides of the heaps, giving them at 
the same time a sharp bend, so as to cause a 
slight wound. By the end of October they will 
be found to be well rooted, when the strongest 
of them are potted and plunged in a slight hot¬ 
bed, the tops being, however, exposed in order 
to encourage root action ; the small ones are 
planted out in a nursery bed until they are 
wanted for pot culture or for planting in beds. 
This method of increasing Roses may not be 
new, but it is a very good way of utilising wood 
which would otherwise be cut and thrown away. 
—W. N. 

Pruning Gloire de Dijon Bose.— This 
Rose makes very robust wood, so that when 
pruned back in the ordinary manner to two or 
three eyes, the young Bhoots grow away bo 
strongly that they do not, as it were, stay to 
form flower buds. When trained against a wall, 
aud this is the best situation for this Rose, the 
old worn out or weakly wood should be cut 
away and the strong young shoots shortened 
back to about two-thirds of their length. A 
number of young shoots then form, which, 
dividing among themselves the strength of the 
tree, do not become too gross and rampant, and 
consequently go to flower. When grown in the 
form of a standard the shoots should be either 
tied down to a trellis, or, when they have made 
some growth, the points should be taken out, 
thus inducing the formation of laterals, which 
will bloom freely enough, although at a later 
period.—C. 

5889 — Rose for east aspect.—I should 
say Gloire de Dijon is the best certainly. It is a 
vigorous flowerer, hardy, blooms from May until 
cut off by severe frost almost continuously, and 
these good qualities cannot be, so far as I know, 
so truthfully given to any other variety. The 
Gloire, too, throughout the season keeps won¬ 
derfully free from green-fly and mildew, and its 
shining foliage is quite refreshing to look upon. 
There are, of course, other climbing Roses good 
in their way, such as Cheshunt Hybrid, Blairi 
No. 2, and several of the more vigorous Hybrid 
Perpetuals, but for general satisfaction give me 
old Gloire.— William Walters, Burton-on - 
Trent. 

5961.—Boses in greenhouse.— There 
are several ways of doing what “ Londoner ” 
requires. Climbing sorts may be planted out 
and trained up the roof, or plants (dwarfs) 
grown in pots. Perhaps the best way would be 
to combine the two. Vigorous growers, such as 
Mar6chal Niel, Devoniensis, Bouquet d’Or, Ac., 
should be planted out in beds, or large boxes or 
pots would do, and trained up the roof, or nailed 
against the walls. Whether in pots or borders, 
good fibrous loam, of a rather firm texture, with 
a liberal addition of leaf-mould and rotten ma¬ 
nure, and a little coarse sand, is the best oom- 
081 for them, and this should be made qnito 
rm. Plenty of water is needed at nearly all 
seasons for Roses. Artificial heat is not abso¬ 
lutely necessary, yet it would be perhaps advis¬ 
able to have a 3-in. flow and return iu such 
a house, just to keep out frost and dry up damp. 
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Plenty of ventilation must be given in favour¬ 
able weather, and in all but cold or damp sea¬ 
sons the Byringe must be vigorously plied to 
keep the plants clean and healthy. For cut 
blooms, Isabella Sprunfc, Niphetos, General 
Jacqueminot, and Victor Verdier are far more 
grown than any others. Gloire de Dijon usually 
grows too freely at the expense of bloom under 
glass, but if “Londoner” really lives in Lon¬ 
don, this would be about the best to com¬ 
mence with. In this case only a select few of 
the most vigorous kinds would be found to suc¬ 
ceed, and these require an infinity of care, which 
would, in our opinion, be better expended on 
other things.—B. C. R. 

5832, —Pruning Boses. — All Tea and 
Noisette Roses should be pruned very sparingly, 
otherwise wood and not flowers' will be the 
result. For the most part, if the wood is 
thinned out, and all misplaced shoots removed, 
to give the plant an even appearance and to 
admit of air amongst the growth, it will be 
sufficient. This, however, must not be done 
befereApril; better leave the plants alone until 
then, except to nail in any loose wood, and to 
protect if necessary from severe weather. In 
the case of the Margchal protection from frost 
will be quite necessary, as during the last three 
winters plants have been generally terribly cut 
down, and in many cases lost altogether. The 
Gloire has proved quite hardy, and beyond a 
good mulching of manure about the roots next 
month may be safely left to pass through the 
winter without anxiety. The long shoots referred 
to by “Ampelopais ” will, doubtless, unless 
injured by frost, produce some fine bloom next 
Beason, and I would say let them remain their 
full length until April, taking care that they 
are properly nailed to the wall, or protected 
otherwise from the damaging effects of high 
winds, &o. — William Walters, Burton-on- 
Trent. 


FRUIT. 

5870.— Out-door Grapes.— I, Early Ma- 
lingre, shown nearly ripe at Bath Show, Sep¬ 
tember 8 ; 2, a Sweetwater, which I think is 
Braddick’s, and often has very large and very 
small berries on the same bunch; 3, White Mus¬ 
cadine, a very hardy Grape. The Black Cluster 
should be thinned very early in the season. 
Black Hamburgh is not difficult to ripen in a 
favourable season and situation. Avoid all 
others, and allow plenty of foliage to grow on 
the above mentioned.—W. G. 

5941.—Oape Gooseberry. —This is of ex¬ 
tremely easy culture. Sow the seed either in 
heat in March or later in a cool house. When the 
plants are large enough to handle, prick them 
out in a pan or in 0 in. pots, transferring them 
before they become crowded to small pots. Shift 
on as required, growing during the early summer 
in a cold frame, later on in a sheltered place in 
the open air. Promote a bushy habit by pinching 
back during the early stages of growth. By 
August, the plants should come into 44-in. pots, 
when they may be allowed to flower. Winter in 
a oool house and Bhift the following Maroh.— 
J. C. B. 


VEGETABLES. 


James’ Scarlet Carrot.— For main crops 
in gardens I can recommend this exoellent in¬ 
termediate Carrot, which is far better in qual¬ 
ity and quite equal os regards quantity to the 
Long Surrey or Altrincham. We have a heavy 
crop on old kitchen garden soil that has be¬ 
come loose and friable through long cultivation 
and the frequent addition of leaf-mould and 
light stable manure. Soil of this kind does not 
require any fresh manure for Carrots ; in fact, 
ours followed Cabbage stumps that had been 
left to produce sprouts. The only dressing it had 
was wood ashes to cover the seed in the drills, 
and a finer or cleaner crop I have never seen.— 
J. G. L. 

Paraffin and Peas.— The success of the 
use of the above I will give for the benefit of 

r owers of Peas. I had one pint of Peas which 
divided in equal parts ; one part I soaked in 
water, as usual, the other part I soaked in 
paraffin enough to cover them, and let them stop 
in for two days and two nights. I planted both 
Iotas at the same time in one row 43 ft. long. 


making a mark between the ones soaked in 
paraffin and those soaked in water. The Peas 
soaked in paraffin came every one up, some 
nine days before the others. The result was 
when the paraffin Peas were up 1£ ft. the others 
were only 9 in., and the paraffin Peas were fit 
for picking off when the others were just in 
blossom ; in fact, I had finished the paraffin 
soaked Peas before I could pick any of the 
others, or I may say that the paraffin Peas were 
a month earlier than the others. Please note. 
-E. T. 

Cabbages clubbing— If you have a light 
sandy soil in a warm situation give a good dress¬ 
ing of salt, and do not plant until there has 
been sufficient rain to wash it thoroughly in. 
Should the soil be cold and heavy, use hot lime 
instead, and do not dig before planting, as the 
firmer the ground is at that time the better the 
Brassioa family stand the winter, and the less 
likely are they to club.—H. C. W. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


6071.— Stocking a greenhouse with 
climbing plants.— I think “ Tsyside ” is 
very wise to make his lean-to greenhouse with 
a border instead of a stage, and perhaps a few 
lines as to my own experience may be what he 
wants. I began three years ago in the orthodox 
way by building my lean-to (nearly same size 
as his, viz , 40 ft. long by 8 ft. wide, and heated 
by hot water) with a front stage, but, not keep¬ 
ing a regular gardener, failed entirely to get re¬ 
gular bloom, plants often going off from want of 
attention to watering, &c. At last I cut away 
the laths of my staging, and let in long box-like 
compartments, 2 ft. deep by 3 ft. wide, running 
along the whole front of the house, and resting 
on the hot-water pipes. These boxes I filled with 
good leaf-mould and well-rotted manure, well 
drained at the bottom with crocks, and along 
the back wall and level with the tiled path I 
made a border, about 3 ft. 6 in. wide, well 
drained and deeply soiled. Against the back wall 
I planted in this border foliaged plants, as Cobsea 
scandens variegata, Ficus repens, a climbing 
Fern, and a variegated,Abutilon, and for bloom, 
Mar6chal Niel, Gloire de Dijon, Niphetos, and 
a few other Rosea, and two sorts of Passion¬ 
flowers (the blue flowers beyond counting), and 
a host of other creepers ; perhaps too many. In 
the box border, which is nearer the glass, and 
trained up to the glass, were Mar6chal Niel, 
several Jasmines, Clematis Lady Londesborough, 
and two or three other Clematis and climbers, 
and a good many Tea Roses all planted out, be¬ 
sides a Tropseolum and Maurandia Barela; ana, , 
both of which have been simply smothered with 
flowers. The result of the planting out has fairly 
astonished me, for I have as many blooms as I 
want all the year round with next to no atten¬ 
tion. and the Roses are not half as much 
troubled with fly as they used to be, make much 
stronger growth, and bloom better. I cut quite 
300 blooms of Marshal Niel early this spring, 
and the trees, though large, are young, and the 
effect of the lovely colour of the Roses mixing 
on the roof with the very light blue of the Lady 
Londesborough Clematis (the largest and best 
bloomer I know) was extremely pretty. Gloiie 
de Dijon does not bloom so well under gists 
with me as Marechal Niel. The house is divided 
into two compartments, and I use the ground 
border of the first (the back wall of which is : 
literally clothed with the foliage of the plants | 
mentioned above) for a Fernery, shaded by 
Cannas and Arums, and the box border in the 
winter for bulbs, while on the ground in the 
second Narcissus and planted out roots of Prim¬ 
roses make a grand early show. I may say that 
I was so pleased with the result, that I have 
added another 40-ft. oool leau-to with double 
ground borders, i.e., on both sides of the path, 
which, though primarily used as a Fig house, 
and though it has only been up a year, has 
brought me in plenty of bloom from various 
Clematis, Honeysuckles, and other climbers 
this year. The secret is plenty of good, deep, 
light, well manured stuff, heavy, but not too fre¬ 
quent waterings, and buying large, well esta¬ 
blished plants ; the dearest are the cheapest in 
the long run.— Walter Rye, Selhurst. 

5866.— Wintering plants.— You have fol¬ 
lowed the best plan with respect to the Gera* 
niums. Place them in a light position in the 
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greenhouse, water only when dry, making a fire 
m damp, cold weather, opening the top venti¬ 
lators for a few hours so as to dry the air. 
When the Fuchsias have dropped their foliage, 
store them away in any corner, just keeping the 
soil moist. Prune them in February, bringing 
them to the light when growth commences. 
Tuberous Begonias in pots may be kept just as 
they are, not letting the soil get dust dry until 
they start, then shake out and repot, or they 
may be shaken out and stored in moist sand, 
which is the right way to winter them if they 
are in the open ground. Shake out the Gloxinias 
and store them in dry sand, keeping them in a 
warm place until April.—J. C. B. 

5952.—Ferns from spores.— In a close, 
warm atmosphere many kinds of Fern spores 
would germinate under such circumstances, but 
no absolute reliance can be placed upon that 
method of propagation. To succeed at all the 
rockwork should never get dry.—J. C. 

5957.—Climbers to flower in early 
summer. —You will find nothing better than 
Clematis of the florida and patens groups, such 
as Albert Victor, Miss Bateman, Standishi, 
Fortunei, and Countess of Lovelace. The Jack- 
manni section are in full beauty in July, of 
which rubella, rubro-violacea, and velutina 
purpurea are good kinds.—J. C. B. 

5912.—Thunbergias from seed.— Sow 
in a well-drained pan of light soil in a tempera¬ 
ture of 60° in February. Pot off into small pots 
when large enough, and about the end of March 
place in a cold frame or cool house. Plant out 
the first week in June in the open air, or plant 
in baskets or large pots for greenhouse decora¬ 
tion. When no warm house is at command sow 
in April.—J. C. B. 

5966.— J asminum revolutum.— Do not prune at 
all now. Yonr plant will flower on the wood made this 
year. If too large, prune when it goes out of bloom.— 
J. C. 

6889.— Rose for east aspect.— We should prefer 
Gloire de Dijon to all others. Itiaone of thehardLst 
kinds, and blooms all through the summer and autumn. 


6072. - Sand for greenhouse plants. — Alpha.— 
For ordinary potting add enough silver sand to the soil 
to keep it open. If you squeeze a handful of the soil 
tightly, and then drop it and it falls to pieces, tWreis 
sand enough; If it does not break readily add more 
eand. 

6073. —Bulba indoors —C.—Yes, the bulbs win do 
very well in a room in which there is no fire if they are 
covered with ashes. They wUl need no water till growth 
has fairly commenced. 

6074. -Michaelmas Daisies.— H U. D— From 
any good hardy plant nursery. See our advertisement 
columns 

6076 -Parsley-leaved Bramble.- G. M. F.—Most 
of the leading nurserymen can supply you. 

6076.—Paris Daisy —C. IF.—Chrysanthemum fru- 
tescens; propagated from cuttings. 

8077.— Constant Reader. —“ The Garden Annual, Alma¬ 
nack, and Address Book,” price Is. 3d., post free, from 
our office. 

6078.— R. M.— Try Messrs. Henderson <fc Son, Pine¬ 
apple Nursery, Edgware Road, London. 

8079.— Greenhouse. —Let them remain till spring, then 
remove them and pot them if you wish to increase your 
stock. 

S. 5 —We think the Vines have Buffered from mildew. 
We can trace the disease to no other cause. 

H. C. P.—We have no experience of the stove you 
mention. 

Sandy WiJgUs.— Kindly ask your questions on separate 
pieces of paper, and write on one side only. 

Morley and Co.—Wo see nothing new in the flow, r 
sent. It Is of a very good strain and worth growing. 

Enquirer.— Try E. G. Henderson A Son, Pine-apple 
Nursery, Edgware Road, London, N.W. 

W. W. W. —You evidently mean Krioa hyemalia. Plants 
of It can be got at any good nursery or in Covent Garden 
Market. 

Rivingtoru— If the house gets plenty of sun you could 
grow flowering plants in it; if it gets no sun you moat 
grow Ferns, Palms, Ac. 

Mrt. D. G.— Messrs. Veitchaod Sons, Chelsea; Messrs. 
Henderson and Sons, Pine-apple Nursery, Edgware 
Road ; Mr. B. 8. Williams, Upper Holloway, or at any 
other good nursery. 

L. M. B.— The climbers you mention will do very well, 
but you must not plant them near the hot-water pipes. 
Good turfy loam and a little rotten manure with plenty 
of sand added will suit them all very well. 

A. C. T., Brixton.— Your cheapest and best plan will 
be to have a small boiler outside the honse and attach 
yonr hot-water pipes to it. A eoke stove inside the house 
will do no good. 

Rose.—If you leave the Niphetos Rose out-of-doors all 
winter, you must plunge the pot up to the rim in a he* 
and put a little litter over the surface. Choose a sheltered 
situation for It and it will be all right uo doubt. A cellar 
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would be a bad place to keep it in; a light, cool room 
would do better 

Names of plants.— T. Wickens. -l, Sedum Sieboldi : 

2, Santolioa viridis; 3, Lychnis dloica fl -pi.- J. C.~ 

Euonynius europium.-Fancy.-Next week.- Sandy 

!T»7ft«s.-OxaliB Acetosella.- J. Wheeler.—Berheria 

vulgaris (the red berries), Cyperusaltemlfo 1 i ub( the Grass 

l»ke plant), and Trad-scantia zebrina multicolor.- 

<?. K. —A kind of Tradesoantla-1, next week; 2, Ori¬ 
ganum tipyleum ; 3. Tradescantia procumbena ; 4, San- 

tolina viridis.- R. H. If.—1, Coronllla glauca; 2, 

Kuonymue latifolius argenteus; 3, Aster ericoides; 4 
Salvia Sclarea.- J. S. G.-Impatiens glandulifera. ’ 

NAMING FRUIT. —Readers who desire our help in 
mming Apples or Pears will kindly bear in mind that 
several specimens in different stages of colour and size 
of the same kind greatly assist in its determination. 
L x»l varieties should be named hy local growers, and 
a-e often only known to them. We can only undertake 
to name four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above condition is observed. 

Names of fruit.- R. A. C.—Apples :l, Keswick Ood- 
lin; 2, Summer Strawberry (probably).——Pears: 1 

Dnchease d'AngoulGme; 2, send when ripe.- H. R. W. 

—1. Haeon's Incomparable; 2. Beurre Dial; 8, Duchesse 
d A >goulGmc'. 


QUERIES. 

Rules for Correspondents.—AM communica¬ 
tion* for insertion should be clearly and concisely written 
on one side of the paper only and addressed to the Editor. 
Letters '‘elating to business to the Fublishkr. The name 
and address of the sender is required, in addition to a ny 
nom de plume to be used in the paper. Answers to Queries 
should alxoays bear the number and title of the query 
answered. In consequence of the large circulation or 
Garde WING Illustrate®, it is necessary to go to Pres-* 
a long time before its publication. Therefore, readers 
will see the impossibility of inserting their questions the 
week they are received, and they would greatly help us 
by sending them as early as possible in the preceding 
veek. 

NAMING PLANTS.— Four plants, fruits, or flowers 
only can be named at one time, and this only when good 
specimens are sent. 

w 80.—Housing pot Roses.-I have some Roses 
which have been plunged out In beds In their pots. I wish 
to take them in for the winter, should they be cut back 
now and repotted ? and if so, In what sort of mould T- 
Alpha. 

6Q3l.-Grapes without bloom.— What is the cause 
of my Grapes,which are mostly Black Hamburghs haviug 
no bloom on them, and having the appearance of having 
been washed?— Alpha. 

eoss.- Keeping Geraniums out-of-doors.— I 
have a quantity of Geraniums outside ; how can I keep 
them through the winter without potting them all — 
I have neither pots nor accommodation for then 
alpha. 

6033.—SowingTulip seed.— Having saved some 
seed of some very fine Tulips, can any reader give me 
information how and when to sow it ? how to heat the 
plants when up f—C onstant Reader, 

— Part:nips growing.— Having sown the 
Student Parsnip this year without manure, they have all 
forked and have grown into tops, and have not formed a 
pr pe. root. Will any reader please to inform me the 
reason of this?-J. C. B. 

6086.—Geraniums and Cyclamens.— What is 
the best compost for Zonal Geraniums and Cyclamens ? 
—P. D. S. R. 

6086. —Protecting gfarden hedge.— Can any reader 
inform me what distance should be allowed fr. m the 
middle of a garden hedge, which I am wishful to pro¬ 
tect by wire and posts from cattle in the adjoining field ? 
—Inquirer. 

6087 . —Seedling Sweet Williams. -Should I prick 
out seedlings of Sweet Williams now f or leave them till 
spring to transplant to a fresh border?- Subscriber. 

6068.— Glazing without putty.—I wish to glaze a 
greenhouse (tenant's fixture) without putty, so that I 
jjjyeaaily rem^e it if necessary. Can any correspondent 

6089 -Taste of carbolic acid on Grapes.-I 
nave painted some new wooden shells in my hothouse 
with carbolic acid. The fumes have scorched many 
leaves and left taste on ail Grapes. I have tried washing 
in cold water, warm water, spirits, lime water, acetic 
add, permanganate of potash, peat-lash water, &c , and 
nothing removes the taste. Is there any likely remedy ?— 

6090.— Heating a frame.— "J. c. Bin No. 134 . 
advises the use of a lamp In a cold frame. I should like to 
know if one burning paraffin oil is suitable for this 
purpose; and if not, which kind he would recommend. I 
sh <uld also be pleased If some one would advise as to the 
heat covering for a frame. Is there any objection to a 
waterproof material, such as felt or tarpaulin ?-F. H. R. 

0091.-Chrysanthemum blooms damping ofit 
—I would be glad if any reader could suggest the cause of 
Chrysanthemum blooms damping off at the petals as they 
open. They were all right last year. They are fine blooms. 
Gin. or 7 in. across. We lifted them indoors aweekago The 
house is well ventilated. We give them manure water 
every other time.— Orchid. 

6062.—Plants for cool and shady green- 
h 3UBO.—I should like to know the names of a few good 
nowering plants to mix with Ferns in the above kind of 
house. Moat things I have tried have run up very 
spindly if kept growing at all in winter. I have 
Camellias and Azaleas, but I want something smaller to 
stand on the atage, and which could be easily raised 
from seed. -Lux. 


turnn Soma hare kept dwarf, and othen have grown up 
strong shoots. Could I do anything with 

[A Ihftm ftnurar In In . 


lately with auuug buuuib. uouia i ao snyming wun 
them to make them flower in winter in a greenhouse ?— 


Lux. 

6091 ---Hydrangeas out-of-doors.—I have six 
rather large Hydrangeas, strong and healthy, which 
have been growing in the border all the summer, and I 
was thinking of letting them remain there through the 
winter, having to commence to keep large pots indoors. 
What would be the best way to protect them from the 
frost ? - R. C. 

0005. -Uses of charcoal. -I have a sack of small 
charcoal. Is it of any use for garden purposes, or had I 
better burn it out of the way ? I may say I have two 
lurgo Ft rn beds, if it would be useful there mixed with 
dead leaves, <fcc., for winter covering.— R, C. 

®096.— Treatment for Bouvardlas. —Please say 
what treatment these require, the lowest temperature 
they will Btand, and whether they require a dry or 
moist atmosphere. Any information as to Boil and pot¬ 
ting would be very welcome.—Lux. 

6097.-Water Melons.-Will someone kindly tell 
me the time to bow seeds of Water Melons, and how to 
treat them afterwards!— AnxiousRusticator. 

0098.— Usee of cold frames.— What can I grow in 
a cold frame about 7 ft. by 3 ft., with a division in the 
centre and two lights! At the present time I have a 
few Auriculas in one compartment, and should like to 
Jmow what other plants requiring same treatment as 
these I could grow with them ; also what could be 
gTown In the other division that would not be so par¬ 
ticular about being kept free from damp.—Lux. 

6099 —Roses to pots during 1 winter.— I should 
be obliged if some reader would inform me what is the 
best treatment for Roses in pots during the winter It 
being too bleak for outdoor Roses in my neighbour¬ 
hood, I have obtained some choice sorts (Perpetuals) 
for the greenhouse, and have been obliged since their 
potting to cut them back, as the shoots were withering 
As they are beginning to shoot again, should they be per¬ 
mitted to grow during the winter! or how should they 
be treated to obtain a good show of Roses next spring 
and early summer?— Amateur. . 

6100.— Church decoration.— Will any one kindly 
recommend good books on church decoration? also 
hints would be acceptable from those who have success¬ 
fully engaged in suen work.—I nquirer. 

-PmTS JWBd-glaeseB -What is the cheap¬ 
est kind of hand-glass of 18 in. square ?—R C. 

6102.— Making a Watercress bed.—Win some 
reader put me m the way of making a Watercress bed ! 
-FW*I riVer C ‘° 8e where 1 intend make the bed. 

8103.-Chrysanthemiimculture.-In view of the 
coming Btason. I desire information on one or two points 
connected with the above subject Is it a fact that cut- 
tings may be struck in mid-winter in a cold frame, and 
}® f . fc *> r «ve * u frosts with no other protection than 
this ? Is there any real ground for the advice often given 
n0t r *° d , elay the last P ot «“g till later than 
yea f* I ^ k . up . ayoni1 *P lant trm the open 
ground and potted it In August, and it looks healthier 
and fuller of bloom than those grown on ail the time in 
pot*. Why should not this plan succeed in all cases? Is 
there any. special virtue in sulphate of ammonia as a 
manure f.. r Chrysanthemums! What strength should it 
be used to the gallon ?-C. E. C. 

0 eiM.-Trop8Bolum tuberosum.— I was this year 
for the first time made acquainted with Tropwolum 
tuberosum, which early in June I planted out against a 
wall facing south-east. It has grown to fully 6 ft. high, 
bu * not a flower has shown. Is It shy In flowering ? 
and will It need protection during winter ? Sub-soil very 
open and no retentive moisture.— Gang Forward.’ 

8i06.-Paint for hot-water pipea.-What is best 
for painting hot-water pipes in greenhouse to prevent 
i u t, &c ?—Shefpielp. f 

6106.— Layin* out a garden.— I have a garden to 
layout; aspect doping to south, waUed in. about 120 ft 
by «J ft.; 40 ft. nearest house is laid with Grass and 
border round ready for flowers, <fec. I wish to make the 
be8t °n it ^l use ?( my famU J I soU is light loam and 
subsoil chalk, and has yielded a good crop of Potatoes 
and Beans, but all is now bare, including walls of house 
and garden. I am fond of Roses and old-fashioned flowers 
that do not require renewal every year, and my time for 

gardening is limited. Will someone kindly advise me ?_ 

AMATEUR. 1 e 1 


PO ULTR Y. 

Chickens to small runs.-ido not quite agree 
with Andahunan” with regard to chickens being nn - 
heathy in consequence of their having a run of only 
] l ft : ^ r rJ “y* el / hav ® the tame number in one 
about 14 ft. hy 5 ft. wide, but entirely roofed over 
and waterproof. I have raised upwards of seventy 
chickens this year, and have not lost a single one by 
disease, but I consider a great deal depend* upon 
*u 0 “tuation. The run should be so situated that 
the birds can have the morning sun. Another induce¬ 
ment to health consists in their having plenty of 
green meat. I often notice they leave their Corn to 
partake of it. I would advise “ Anxiety ” to have a 
perch in his run, so that his birds could amuse them¬ 
selves by jumping on and off. In many cases I 
am afraid poultry keepers (particularly London 
ones) do not have their houses or t uni lofty enough 
in many instances not more than 4 ft. or 5 ft. from 
the ground, whereby the birds suffer from damp 
ana bad ventilation, as they cannot have too much 
air.—T horburn. 

i 00 —?? for the comb8 of cocks 
to fall over during the moulting season. Let “Ajax'* 
not despair, for if the cockerel is a gooi bird his 
comb will oome quite right as soon as he has moulted 

in trim ^ ^"7 before he is quite 

m trim. If a bird is worth much it is better to put 
him m a pen by himself with a good run, and feed 
highly, though avoid spiced food. Keep him penned 
till the sickle feathers sre well started. It is snr 
prising how much food a oock requires when in 
moult and his future plumage depends upon the 
amount of care he gets during this time. If he is a 
very vigorous bird let him ont to the hens once or 
twice a day, or he is likely to fret — J. H. A; 

Lime for poultry._We h.™ lately had b’rooght 
under onr nctioe a case where a number of fowl, 
became ill, and in one or two instances fatally so 
through, it is presumed, their eating aauantitv nf 
Plaster of Paris. The biros had beefkeJuS a con! 
fined run, almost destitute of all resources of lime 
in any form, and were thrown a quantity of old 
castings in plaster of Pans,which they immediately 
commenced picking over eagerly, with the result 
mentioned. Poster of Paris is a salt of lime mott 
injurious to the digestive organs of any animal. 
Poultry fanciers should therefore be careful what 
kind of lime rubbish they throw to their birds. 

. G®? 1 ® fowls.—I have some game fowls which I 
intend exhibtong shortly. What is my beat method 
of feeding to bring them into condition ? and should 
tiiey be washed before entering the show pen ?-W. 

J. P. [All soft food should gradually give way to 
good sound gram, including a proportion of peas 
and small beans, which cause the plumage to as- 
same that hard, glossy look so essential in a game 
?? eci “ fDB of tb i8 breed are not generally 
washed for show purposes, as it canaes the feathers 
to become soft and uneven, which no amount of 
"doctoring will remedy. Your best plan 
would be to confine them m a room littered with 
olean straw. By throwing the food among this the 
birds are compelled to scratch about, aud the straws 

hriiK? b ° ff mttch °i the dirt Bnd * iTe them 8 olean, 
bright appearance.] * 


birds. 


Flower sticks.— Pruning! of Apple trees 
make the best supports with which I am ac¬ 
quainted for Carnations and similar plants. They 
are straight, strong, and last for three or four 
y if ar !* J i ey an>wer better than Hazel, and 
should always be saved for such purposes. 

Reoipe for tannin? nettin?.—A lady 
has pleasure in giving a recipe for tanning 
netting and making it waterproof, which she 
had from a sailor in the south of Devon, who 
used it for tanning his seines : Six lb. of cutch 
or catachu to eight buckets of water ; the cutch 
to be put into a bit of net, and hupg in a boiler 
of water, and the water to be boiled until the 
outch is melted, stirring continually. The nets 
are to be put in a tub, and the water with the 
melted cutch to be poured over them boiling 
hot, and left to stand at least twenty-four 
hours ; then the nets are to be hung ont to dry 
in the open air, so, if possible, choose fine 
weather. The sailors tan their nets once a year. 

TtlA mIaIi ni> nafankn L. L._Li i_ • 


Bird losing Its feathers.— I have a large white 
"{j 10 ! 1 cam ® fr0I “ Sidney six years ago, 
and although al ways treated wi l h great patience and 
kin duBBS it would not allow his head or neck to be 

touched until about three months ago; Bince then 
he constantly hold his head forward to be 
nibbed, which he likes very much. His feathers 
0 c f. me 081 much more than usual; is it from 
rubbing the pole ? or is it true that giving ^the 
oockatoo butter affects the crest feathers ? My bird is 
very fond of bread aud butter, and I give him Apple 
pipe, winch he likes very much. I give him all sorts 
of things to «at, and can soon find out what he likes 
I never ebam him to his pole, but he has the cage 
and pole, so that he sits first on one and then outhe 
8upplied with bits Sf hard 
tewf* 40 bl tf’ ver ? 80011 P^k chairs and 

tables; corks, feathers, and empty reels are also 
favourite playthings with him.— Reader. 

Insects in canaries.—I shall feel ohi;<wwi — 

reader will tell me how to get rid of insects in 
cananes. I have suooeeded in freeing the cages of 
them by brushing a mixture of camphor anf j m . 
pen tine in every crevice, but the birds still continue 
w,th thefi€l P e8tf * 1 »Wnl 


■om seed. -lux. weather. The sailors tan their nets once a year. I m tne even- 

600£—Carnations. -I have some of these in the 1116 cu *°b or catachu may be bought from iron- 8 »ound like 

opm border that Have flowered but sparingly this au- 1 monger.. * I H^Mo^ BrSd, vrith a liSjT^m^pe 
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and Maw seed scattered on the bottom of the cage. 

I also give him three or four drops of finchine in his 
water every morning. Will any one give me a cure r 
Also, will siskins breed in captivity F if so, any hints 
will oblige.—J. F. 

Cardinals.—Thanks to " A. d’A.’’ for his infor¬ 
mation about budgerigars. I now feel I should have 
asked him exactly the Bame questions about car¬ 
dinals. viz., are they as hardy as cananes F will 
they live amicably amongst small birds P and will an 
aviary in an unheated greenhouse be warm enough 
for them F I am surprised at “ A. d A. saying that 
canaries would live in a wooden out-door aviary 
with merely a wire front One would think that the 
severity of the last two winters would dissipate such 
an idea. What possible objection can there be to 
the end of an unheated greenhouse being used for 
an aviary F Look to the comfort and advantages ot 
a home for birds in an unheated greenhouse. In the 
first place you have not to go out in slop and bad 
weather to attend them. Again, while the weather 
is wet, and cold, and bad, and such that would pre¬ 
vent your enjoying your birds in an outside aviary, 
you can in a greenhouse remain comfortably with 
them as long as you like. I would be much obliged 
to “ A. d’A." if he would state if there was any spe¬ 
cial reason for condemning an aviary in a green* 
house.— Bird Fancier. 

Canaries becoming blind.—I have four canaries 
each blind with one eye, none of them very old, and 
one this year’s bird. The eye appears slowly to 
shrink away. I am afraid there is no core after they 
have become blind, but I ahould.be glad to know 
the reason, and if I can do anything to prevent it. 1 
feed my birds on Canary seed, Rape, Millet, broken 
groats, and a little Hemp. One bird I gave away b as 
become blind in both eyes. These birds do not all 
belong to the Bame family.—E. M. S. 

Treatment of canaries.— Will any reader re¬ 
commend a remedy for the pip in canaries, what to 
feed them with, and how to treat them when 
moulting F— C. Sargent. 


BEES. 


Taking supers.—When supers are taken from 
hives it Bhould be done in the evening just before 
dosk when the neighbouring bees have retired for the 
night, for beeB are such robbers that if the supers 
were taken by day and the strange bees once found 
the honey they would prey upon the spoil. When a 
super is taken it should be carried some distance 
from the hive, say 20 yards, where it should be rested 
in the same position it was when on the hive; 
the greater part of the bees will rash out and go 
back to their old home. The super should be 
lightly tapped with a stick at intervals, which will 
keep the bees in motion and greatly expedite 
their departure. It would be well also to move the 
super a few yards two or three times during the 
evening to prevent the bees returning, which they 
sometimes will do if it stays in one place very long. 

If all the bees will not leave the super in the even¬ 
ing it should be placed in a close room with light 
on one side only, when an opening should be left 
in the super towards the window and all the other 
parts darkened. The bees will go to the light, and 
most of the bees would be out by the morning.— 
0. P. 

Taking honey from hee9. —In answer to “ A 
Novice ” it would betoo late in the season to take any 
of the bars from the hive, even if the bees had any 
honey to spare. The very fact of the bees not work- 
ing in the super plainly shows thit they had not 
filled the whole of the cells in the hive with honey; 
therefore it is more than probable they will require 
all their store for winter sustenance. Take the super 
away if not already done and close the aperture, 
and let the hive remain till the spring, when during 
March and April the bees Bhould be carefully looked 
after to see they do not suffer from look of food. In 
the early part of May the super Bhould be again 
placed on the hive, and if the bees are very strong 
a large one should be uBed, for if small ones are 
used and the honey should have to be taken several 
times during the season it would irritate the bees, 
and perhaps make them savage. After the supers 
are put on in the spring then the bees will require 
constant watching to Bee whether they intend 
working in the super, or are inclined for swarming 
if they will not work in the super. After the hive is 
quite fall of honey and no swarms are required then 
some of the outer bars may be removed, and clean 
ones put in their places as fast as they are filled up 
to the second week in July.—0. P. , 

Flowers for bees in spring.—As the summer I 
flowering plants will soon have to make way for the 
spring flowering ones the question will necessarily 
arise what to fill the beds with. To those that are 
possessed of bees I would recommend plenty of 
Arabises. These are the first hardy flowers we have 
that yield any quantity of honey. The Crocus will 


supply the bees with pollen or bee-bread in the 
early season, and so will nut trees ; but neither^as 
far as I am aware, yield any quantity of honey. The 
Arabis being hardy, it makes a very Bhowy bed when 
outdoor flowers are scarce, and it is in full flower 
from six weekB to two months. We had beds of it 
last March in sheets of bloom ; then I observed the 
bees on all favourable opportunities in crowds to be 
gathering honey from them, and in their eagerness 
to thrust their tongue into the base of the flowers 1 
noticed they tore the petals with their feet. Now, it 
bees will work so hard for honey m the early season, 
it behoves us to supply them with as much as poa- 
siblo, for a small quautity at this season would be 
of intrinsic value before the bush fruit, such as 
Gooseberries and Currants, bloom, after which there 
appears to be no lack of honey-yielding flowers.— 
O. P. 

Preventing Bwarming.— Having purchased two 
swarms of bees I should like to prevent one from 
swarming. Coaid I use a large bell-glass if I kept 
the queen out? It is 24 in. by 15 in., bot it has no 
hole at the top. If I could, I would have them in a 
small room. Are martins bee-eaters P If so, I must 
have lost a great many bees, as they are to and fro 
all day. Both hives weigh over 20 lbs. each.— 
F. M. 8. _. 

THE HOUSEHOLD. 

To make Grape wine!—Pick the berries, bruise 
them, and press the juice from them; for every pint 
of juice put as much boiling water on the husks; 
stir them every day for a week, then press them 
and add to the original Grape juice ; put 4 lbs. of 
loaf sugar to every gallon of liquor. It is better to 
add the sugar to the Grape juice at the first. Put it 
into a bottle or cask to ferment, which it will do of 
itself; when the hissing is nearly over cork it down, 
and when quite finished cork it firmly. Let it stand 
twelve months, then rack it off. It will bp very fine 
and rich. The longer it is kept the better it becomes. 
If required coloured use a little burnt sugar or 
ground cochineal in hot water, or both. Some per¬ 
sons put a pint of water to the pint of Grapes, but 
the wine, though augmented in quantity, is not so 
good in quality. The former plan hasgiven me great 
satisfaction the last fifteen yeara.—W. G. 


RADIATING HEAT GENERATOR 

(G1LUMJ HAM'S PATENT) 



temperature thr >ughou‘. the whole twenty four hour, at a coat of 
2d ,and the hcitcr require* no attention whatew during that 
nerlod All other Lamp heater, throw burnt and TUlatoi air inu» 
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npo BE SOLD a few GOLD WATCHES, by 

J. the renowned McCABB, whoae celebrated manufacture re¬ 
cently and finally ceased. OtherenUnont mJunm at^W&LR^A 
>_ .y, A |..*a Ktnek of Gold And SilTCT WfttCOM At Vv ALuhi ® 
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.moke ; delightful for ladles. Ac. Intereeiln* Pam¬ 
phlet gratis. Please write for ©no Sd. per l c o ncc 1 

—Mr HA WES. Walcot Parade, Bath; wim ple case pout free. Is. 

A MATEUR’S ^ HOT-WATER APPARA- 

M TUS.—Something new. Bend stamp for price, to 
O BLARE A CO . Oa» Street. Coventry. 


T7IRGIN CORK.—Handsome Pieces, lightest, 

V therefore cheapest ; 112 lb.. 18». 6d.86 I 
28 lb., 6e. 6d.— WATSON A SCULL, 80, Lower Thames Street, 
London. E.C __ 


RABBITS. 

Babbits for profit.—I have tried the experiment 
to see if rabbits can be kept so that they pay for 
their food, and I am quite satisfied. I started the 
year with four large straight-eared does and a Bel¬ 
gian buck. They have been fed twice a day : Morn¬ 
ing feed, Pollard and green stuff ; evening. Oats 
and green stuff, with a liberal handful of good hay 
two or three times a week. By green stuff I mean 
Carrots, Swedes, Mangolds, and Cabbage, varied as 
much as possible. My rabbits have produced over 
80 young ones, about half of whioh have served the 
purpose for which they were grown, viz., been 
killed at four, five, or six months old, as supply of 
green food or their fitness for the table dictated, 
some of them weighing 4 lbs. and some 5 lbs. Many 
of them have found their way on to the tables of 
my friends who had not tasted tame rabbits before, 
and they all agree in pronouncing them excellent 
and far surpassing the wild rabbit as an article of 
food. I have kept a strict account of cost and pro¬ 
duce, and shall be happy to send the balance sheet 
at the end of the year.—D. C. B. 
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Anchusa angustifolla 
Apple Cockle Pippin 


HOME FARM. 


Book on horses.— Will some reader re¬ 
commend to me a sensible and practical book 
on the management of horses ? I do not want a 
book as a horse doctor, but I desire good advice 
to keep my horse well. I have scanned several 
books on this subject by authors of reputation, 
but they seem to me old-faBhioned or anti¬ 
quated in their treatment. Perhaps it may in¬ 
terest some of your readers to know that I have 
tried the experiment advocated by “ Free 
Lance,” viz., to work my horse without shoes, 
and I am glad to say it answers very well i** 
deed.—Dr. G. W. 


Cows not breeding.—I live in a district where 
many besides myself And their cows do not breed as they 
should. Some farmers think there is something in the 
herbage which causes this. Will any of your experienced 
correspondents say whether this is likely to be the case? 
and if so, whether anything in the way of food is likely to 
correct it?—A. B. G. 


Apple, Ribaton 
Apple, the 
Apples at Painshill 
Arctotis gramliflora 
Aster longifolius var. 
Autumn tints 
Begonia socotrana 
Begonias in borders 
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Bougainvillea glabra 
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Carnations, packing 
Centipede, the luminous 
Chrysanthemum, new 
Chrysanthemums in pots 
Coburghia Incarnata 
Coleus Crimson Yelvet 
Crassula septas 
Crocuses, autumn 
Crops and weather 
Dahlias, single* 
Danesbury Park 
Eranthemum, albiflorum 
Euonymus europnsus 
Flowers, autumn 
Flowers, rain-proof 
Flowers, Bwaddling 
Fiji, a year in 
Fuchsia procumbens 
Gale, the late 
Gardens, formal 
Gardens, insects In 
Gentiana crinita 
Gesncra exoniensis 
Gloxinia maculata 
Grapes, outdoor 
Hedychium, the 
Hibiscus schizopetsluB 
Horticulture in N.B. 
Hypericums 
Hydrangea paniculata 
Jasminum aureum var 
Lactuca macro rhiza 
Lapageria, white 
Lilies in pots 


Lillum pomponium 
Lily of the Valley 
Nerine Fothergilli Vtf. 
Niven, Mr. J. C. 

Notes from Dublin 
Nyssa aquatics 
Pansies and the weather 
Pasaittora kermesina 
Pear D. du Comice 
Peas and Potatoes 
Pinks, Chinese 
Phloxes, perennial 
Pitcairnia Docaisueann 
Pitcairn!a zeifolia 
Plane, the Eastern 
Plants, hardy bulbous 
Plumbago capeiisis 
Potato, Champion 
Potato, Sutton’B Hero 
Potatoes, fashionable 
Potatoes, lifting 
Primula sikkimensis 
Rhododendrons, hybrid 
Rhus Osbecki 
Robinia viscoaa 
Rose hedges 
Roses, Guelder 
Roses, pruned 
Rose shows 
RoseB, budded, best 
Safe alba 
Scabious, the 
Seuecio pulcher 
Sternbergia sicula 
Strawberry B. Queen 
Syon, by the Thames 
Tilia mississippiensis 
Tinntea asthlopica 
Transplanting machine 
Vines, renovating 
Violets in Yorks 
Violets, ventilating 
Vittadenia australis 
Wasps 

Water Lily seed, sowing 
Wellington ia in fruit 
Wistaria sinensis 
Zinnia Haageana 

Illustrations. 

Crocus, autumn 
Parterre at Castres 
Primula sikkimensis 
, Rock Fernery, a 
I Syon, by the river 
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XH Garden, with a fine Coloured Plate each wees 
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Tortoises in winter.— Do they require any feed¬ 
ing F or will putting them in the cellar out of the 
way of frost be sufficient for them F— F. B. 


TUTUSHROOM CULTURE: its Extension 

ixL mad Improvement. Cheep edition, now reedy. _ Price U. At., 
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Garden. London. W.Q._ 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


PLANTING VILLA GARDENS. 

(Continued from page 414.^ 
Autumn flowering plants.— Two first- 
rate plants for autumn decoration are Senecio 
pnlcher (Tyerman’s Groundsel) and 8tobaea 
pnrpurea. The leaves of the first are large, 
glossy, dark green, and bear a general resem¬ 
blance in shape to those of the large-leaved Pop¬ 
pies ; the flowers are like a magnified Cineraria, 
purple-crimson with a golden centre, each flower 
3 in. across ; the height of the plant when in 
flower is about 3 ft. The other plant is of quite 
a different character, with winged stems and 
greyish, Thistle-like foliage, the spiny character 
being carried through both stems and leaves; 
the habit is branching like that of a Thistle, 
and the flowers are Daisy like, pale violet, with 

r rple centre, and from 3 in. to 3£ in. across. 

third good autumn-flowering composite is 
Harpalium rigidum, resemblingthe annual Chry¬ 
santhemums in habit and flower, 3 ft. high, 
flowers golden yellow with a black centre. A 
first-rate plant for sheltered sunny borders in 
the south of England is Schizostylis coccinea, 
like a miniature Gladiolus, with bright scarlet 
flowers and sword-shaped leaves, which are ever¬ 
green unless cut down by frost; it flowers in 
October and November. Spiraea palmata, crim¬ 
son, and Spiraea palmata elegans, white, are 
good enough for any border; they should be 
planted in good soil ; both foliage and flowers 
are attractive. A singular and striking plant is 
Sparaxis pulcherrima, with erect, sword-shaped 
leaves springing from the ground like those of 
the Iris, 3 ft. or 4 ft. high, and thin, erect 
flower-stems drooping at the tips with the weight 
of bunches of crimson, rose-coloured, or pink 
bells, each flower 1 £ in. to 2 in. long, and bearing 
some resemblance to those of the Lapageria ; it 
should be planted in clumps in light, rich soil. 
Geum coccmeum plenum is a good plant, with 
double scarlet flowers freely produced, and as 
useful for cutting as scarlet Carnations. Pent- 
stemona are invaluable, and should be included 
in all good borders. For very dry borders on 
chalk or limestone soils Antirrhinums are among 
the most valuable plants we have, producing 
several crops of flowers in a season if cut down 
after each flowering. The dwarf or Tom Thumb 
kinds may be used in the second row, the taller 
varieties in the centre. Wallflowers are equally 
valuable in such soils for spring. Anemone 
japonica, both Honorine Jobert and the new 
pink hybrid, should be planted in even a small 
collection. They are distinct from nearly all 
flowers in their season, and the first is invaluable 
at a time when white flowers are scarce. They 
require room, as they spread rather quickly at 
the root by means of deep runners, and do not 
flower weil until established. 


In small borders an appearance of con¬ 
fusion can only be avoided by choosing three or 
four strikingly contrasted plants and repeating 
them. The plants used should contrast both in 
foliage and flowers if seen together. This cannot 
be done in small borders, unfortunately, in the 
case of the larger plants, because of one the 
characters required we have no good hardy 
plants. What is requisite is a plant of 
pyramidal habit with showy flowers, and hav¬ 
ing broad, large leaves of simple outline, like 
those of the sub-tropical Wigandias. The Holly¬ 
hock is the very type of plant required, but is 
altogether on too large a scale for a small 
border, and would completely overpower the 
plants already named. The Acanthuses are too 
dwarf and the Rheums too large. The Veratrum 
family furnishes perhaps the only hardy plants 
suitable, but the larger Tobacco plants could 
be used, or Solanum robustum, a half-hardy 
annual. These would not only give value to 
the feathery and small-foliaged plants, but also 
to those with sword-shaped leaves. The effect of 
the large-leaved Sages (Salvia argentea and S. 
oandidissima) is worth trying in this way; the 
leaves, a foot or more long, near the ground, 
and the whole plant covered with white down, 
flowers white. Clumps or single specimens of 
the same large plant should not oe repeated more 


than five times in the same border; a greater 
number than that begins to look formal. The 
size of the clumps might also bo varied, either 
by using more plants or larger varieties; for 
instance, if three clumps of Tritomas were 
planted, the centre one might be one of the 
taller kinds. 

Ill long borders the clumps should be 
surrounded by dwaifer plants, and as much 
variety of arrangement and grouping planned 
as possible, always avoiding a mixed and weedy 
effect, by judicious contrast and massing, giving 
the.eye something conspicuous to arrest atten¬ 
tion, from which it can wander to the lesser de¬ 
tails; an arrangement in which the two sides of 
the bed are planted alike should only be adopted 
where the bed is a central one. Beds running 
east and west can be arranged so that plants 
whioh dislike hot sunshine are placed facing 
north, so as to be partially shaded by taller 
plants. 

In larger gardens, where a proper sys¬ 
tem of planting can be carried out, a totally 
different style of grouping should be adopted ; 
masses or clumps of striking plants should be 
arranged so as to be seen against suitable back¬ 
grounds of trees or shrubs. This is not so diffi¬ 
cult a matter to arrange as it might seem to be 
at first sight. Tall growing noble looking plants 
which tell at a distance can be had to flower in 
succession from early June until November, and 
by planting clumps of spring flowers in front of 
these, the borders may present a gay appearance 
for a long period. Suppose we plant in a good 
well prepared loam groups of the White Lily, 
the Scarlet Turk’s-cap Lily, and the Tiger 
Lily; in front of these, distinct groups of white 
Phloxes, pink and salmon Phloxes, and red 
Phloxes ; in front of these white and sulphur 
Pyrethrums, mixed with Bcarlet and white 
Gladioli; and for front lines, deep crimson, 
lilac and yellow Primroses, interspersed with 
Jonquils and autumn Crocuses, we have a bed 
which will look well the whole summer. In 
a heavier soil we might plant at the back 
Globe-flowers and Fair Maids of France; in front 
of these Tritomas; in front of these dwarf China 
Roses or Brier; and for front lines Polyanthuses 
and Turban and Turkish Ranunculi and Col- 
chicums. For a light, rich soil plant such Chry¬ 
santhemums as Elaine, Beverley, and the 
Pompone Aigle d’Or; in front of these Lilium 
auratum, the blue and whito Canterbury Bells, 
and English and Spanish Iris, and for front 
lines dwarf Iris ; interspersed with spring Tulips 
followed by Zonal Pelargoniums. Any one un¬ 
derstanding hardy plants can fill a large garden 
with similar groupings, and where smaller spaces 
have to be filled dwarfer plants can be treated in 
the same way ; the great thing is to keep the 
colours, which will be seen at the same time 
distinct and in masses, and so continue the only 
good feature of the bedding system with a natural 
style of growing. Small spaces can be filled with 
distinct plants, such as the Japanese Anemones, 
Dielytra spectabilis, or Spiraa palmate and its 
white varieties, either separately or the two 
colours together. There might also be groups of 
the same family, such as one bed of Anemones, 
spring and autumn, another of Lilies, another 
of Iris, another of Dianthus (Pinks, Carnations, 
and Indian Pinks, for instance), choosing those 
kinds of course which will thrive together in the 
same soil. In large gardens the soil and positions 
could be varied ; for instance, a sunny bank of 
light soil sloping to a pond could be so planted as 
to show the whole of the Iris family in one great 
group. The edgings for this arrangement could 
be of plants flowering at a different Beason from 
that of the family represented, but some fami¬ 
lies, as the Phloxes, for instance, could be had 
in bloom almost from frost to frost. A most at¬ 
tractive bed of this family could be arranged in 
a large bed with a rockery edging by planting 
the dwarf spring-flowering kindB in front; then 
Phlox Drummondi then the dwarfer perennials, 
and the tallest at the back. There is really no 
end to the picturesque combinations that can be 
carried out in gardens with a little thought. 
Sharp paints of beds running into lawns could 
be emphasised by planting some conspicuous 


plant at the most projecting point. Single plants 
look well planted in beds on the lawn, the best 
for this purpose being those of pyramidal habit. 
Canterbury Bells have a fine effect planted in 
this way, forming on light rich seils a pyramid 
of flower 4 ft. or 5 ft. high. Silvery Sages 
(Salvia argentea and candidissima) would look 
well planted in the same way. 

Rockwork edgings—A good feature in 
a small garden would be a few beds with rock- 
work edgings at the front of the lawn close to 
the house. Most rockery plants have to be 
viewed closely before their delicate beauty is seen, 
and many make carpets and cushions of evergreen 
foliage which look well at all seasons. The beds 
themselves could be filled with plants requiring 
special soils, and some of them could be filled with 
Cocoa-nut fibre refuse, and used as plunge beds 
for pot plants. When the house is classic in 
style, rockeries would be too rustic near it, but 
beds could be arranged in the same way within 
ornamental stone edgings, and decorated with 
vases at the angles, but beware of combining 
vases with any rustic ornament. I noticed this 
summer a most incongruous effect produced in 
a small front plot completely ruled by an or¬ 
nate house, with an imposing portico with steps, 
mid a stone bains trading in front, by decorat¬ 
ing the window boxes with virgin cork, and 
placing rustic wood and cork flower-stands 
amongst the beds, along with terra-cotta vases 
in keeping with the style of the architecture. 

Climbers are not sufficiently used in gar¬ 
dens except for wall decoration ; trained up tall 
poles they have a very pretty effect; trained on 
trellises they may be used to divide nursery 
beds, tool-houses, Ac., from the show parts of 
the garden, while arches at intervals along a 
long walk may often be used with the happiest 
results. A temporary or summer trellis is very 
useful for annuals and such perennials as the 
Everlasting Peas. Plants like Carnations, which 
require special soil and culture, should be planted 
in a bed by themselves. Stocks are beat treated 
in the same way. In town gardens annuals can 
be used with good effect, Dut they must be 
sown early; a light soil is the best for the 
greater part of them, although a few, such 
as the Leptosiphons and the Flaxes (Linums) 
refer a rich soil, and one or two, such as 
ilene pendula, are indifferent as to soil. Sapo- 
naria calabrica, for instance, forms on a light 
soil perfect dense cushions of bloom with 
scarcely a leaf showing; on a rich soil it blooms 
as freely, but produces so many leaves and such 
a length of stem as to be useless, its minute 
flowers being lost. 

Flowering 1 trees and shrubs.— A much 
greater use should be made than at present of 
flowering trees and shrubs, and also of thoso 
which bear conspicuous berries. The standard 
Rose seems to have created a love for top-heavy 
standard trees. The ground underneath these is 
always difficult to nil with plants, whereas if 
bushy naturally habited trees are used, the 
ground beneath is sheltered without being too 
much shaded, and can be stocked with woodland 
plants in imitation of a natural coppice. Few 
people are aware what beautiful things some of 
our native su^all bushes and trees are if allowed 
to grow as they like. I noticed in spring a line 
of old Hawthorns which seemed to be the re¬ 
mains of what had once been a hedge; they 
looked as if there had just been a heavy snow¬ 
storm, so covered were they with blossom and 
such a variety of habit. Some were rounded, 
and had long drooping branches like a Weeping 
Willow ; in others the branches were held out 
stiffly horizontal, the bloom showing in great 
round masses ; others, again, were like a Deodar 
Cedar covered with snow. Some of the trees were 
quite 30ft. high, ending with conical point, and yet 
we use this tree for hedges and trim all this 
wealth of bloom off and its cheerful bright ber¬ 
ries as well. An old untrimmed hedge also 
seemed to me quite good enough to be imported 
as a feature into the best gardens. First came 
drifts of white Blackthorn blossoms, mixed with 
the first green buds of the Hawthorn, then the 
Hawthorn blossom, that had barely faded when 
out came ablaze of Crab Apple flowers, and these 
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were scarcely over when the wild Rosea ap¬ 
peared, making in all some six weeks’ continuous 
bloom- How much better to enter a house through 
a rustic wicket in a hedge like that than through 
a trimmed fence of evergreens or an iron railing. 
In such a hedge you may hope for nightin¬ 
gales ; they are not afraid of towns ; the residents 
in Rotherhitheand Bermondsey formerly walked 
out to hear them in gardens which are now 
bricks and mortar, or “ soot and cinders, and the 
property of the S.E.R.” ; but they won’t come 
near trimmed hedges. The style of house would, 
of course, have to be suited to a rustic hedge, 
but once we get rid of the idea that a house to 
be fit for the occupation of respectable people 
must be pretentious in style, and have every¬ 
thing about it after the manner of a Berlin wool 
mat, there will be no difficulty in having houses 
built to suit any and every style of garden de¬ 
coration ; it is not too much to hope for such 
an improvement in public taste as will make the 
advent of villas in a country district cease to be 
regarded as the death-knell of all that is beauti¬ 
ful or different from towns in it. Townspeople 
when they come into the country are too much 
given to bring town notions withthem, and build 
houses which are an eyesore and a disfigurement 
to the landscape as far as they are visi ble. 

Winter flowering plants should be 
placed in sheltered nooks facing south. If we 
notice the skirts of a common or piece of waste 
land where the rabbits keep the Grass like a 
piece of velvet, we find the turf running into 
the scrub in tiny alleys which often fork or turn 
out of sight at the end. In the sunny nooks of 
these little glades linger the last green leaves of 
the year, and there we may look for the first 
flowers of spring. Sit down for a moment in one 
of the sheltered nooks in a bright February or 
March day with a strong north-easter blowing 
and the thermometer but little above the freez¬ 
ing point, and the reason of this is obvious. We 
find ourselves at once in a different atmosphere ; 
soft eddies of a warmer air float about, while 
the stinging blast passes overhead ; the wind is 
broken and hindered in its passage through the 
shrubs and gets warmed by them, and thus a 
more genial atmosphere is created. There is no 
backward eddy of cold air such as often occurs 
when the wind comes over the sharp edge of a 
wall. In such sheltered alleys amongst shrubs 
we may venture such plants as will flower in 
the cold dark days of the year. Winter and 
early spring flowering Irises of several kinds, 
Ixias, Babianas, and other Cape bulbs can be 
used in such situations, and wul succeed theie 
if they succeed anywhere ; and later flowering 
plants may be planted there to give an earlier 
bloom. Ot plants for special soils, shady situa¬ 
tions, &e., lists have been given from time to 
time in Gardening, so that no reader need 
have any part of his garden absolutely flower¬ 
less. 


Bedding plants.-— The plants at present 
used for bedding need not be banished from our 
gardens by hardy plants, but can be used along 
with them. It would be a pity to lose the con¬ 
stant blue of the nearly hardy Lobelia, the 
bright plume of the Golden Feather, or the 
conspicuous silvery tufts of the Centaureas. If 
my memory serves me, Verbenas and Petunias 
were grown and figured in gardening magazines 
as donate’ flowers before bedding was thought 
of, and could be so grown again. The scarlet Pe¬ 
largonium is nearly hardy, and if kept dry and 
safe from severe frost it can be kept through 
the winter without heat, and will flower more 
freely than young plants; but it will not make j 
the round small plants beloved of the bedders, ] 
but will branch freely and cover nearly a yard 
of ground by the end. of the summer. As an in¬ 
stance of its hardiness there was formerly a 
plant of the tree variety at the Rye House 
which covered the whole south gable of the 
hotel. When I saw it some 16 years since it 
was as thick at the root as the calf of a man’s 
leg, and must have stood there a good many 
years. The white Geraniums are amongst the 
best plants known for the front plots of small 
gardens which face north, where they can bask 
in the reflected heat from the street and the 
bouses opposite without getting the direct rays 
of the sun ; they flower much more freely there 
than in any other position. One word in con¬ 
clusion with regard to arrangement of colours. 
Beware of mixing all colours together in small 
spots ; the effect of such a misarrangement is as 
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bad as that of two brass bands at equal distances 
from the listener playing different tunes. All 
the colours of the rainbow are combined in 
white light, and all lower tones of the same 
colours combine to make grey. Where two 
blight colours touch each other a certain quan¬ 
tity of a combined shade is formed at the edges 
where they meet, and as this line of combined 
colour remains about the same width when the 
colour is in small spots the pure colour is 
nearly extinguished. This ©an be readily seen by 
crossing a piece of bright blue paper with fine 
lines oi bright vermillion at about four to an 
eighth of an inch ; the result is a purple, a 
combination of red and blue, although both 
pure colours can be seen on close inspection. 
Use plenty of white, yellow, and other bright 
and pale tints ; place blues always against white 
or against dark shrubs or deep shadow, and use 
bright red sparingly. J. D. 


ADAM’S NEEDLES (YUCCAS) IN GROUPS. 
Wherever space can be afforded, and suitable 
situations can be found for them, the hardy 
Yuccas should be grown. Few hardy subjects 
are so distinct in leafage and manner of growth 
as these ; but to see them to the best advantage 
they Bhould be arranged in bold groups, and m 
the immediate vicinity of such trees and shrubs 
as are best fitted to form a harmonious contrast 
to them. Perhaps the best situation for them is 
a sloping bank or piece of land, fully exposed 
to the mid-day sun, and backed up by ever¬ 
greens of some kind. Thus placed, and allowed 
ample space for development, they will gain in 
beauty from year to year, and when in bloom 
will form a striking feature in the garden. The 
handsome spikes of large cream-coloured flowers 
are extremely effective, especially when thrown 
out into bold relief by the mass of verdure be¬ 
hind them. 

Yuccas like a well-drained soil, and thrive well 
where the subsoil is pure ohalk. They delight 
in full exposure to the sun, and enjoy the shelter 
from rough winds which a stronger vegetation 
is capable of affording them ; hence the ad¬ 
visability of planting them in tolerably close 
proximity to trees or shrubs of some kind which 
may screen them, not only from rough westerly 
gales when in bloom, but will also insure them 
against the withering influence of easterly or 
northerly wintry winds. The Yucca is a hardy 
plant, but the foliage of several of the most or¬ 
namental species, such as filamentosa, is apt to 
get either tom or discoloured when the plants 
are growing in free exposure, and when the 
leaves have become much injured the decorative 
value of these fine, hardy subjects is much 
diminished. A little discrimination in the choice 
of situation will, however, be all that is neces¬ 
sary to insure their per feet safety in this respect, 
and there are few gardens where suitable ac¬ 
commodation could not be found for them. 

In grouping Yuccas a wonderfully fine as 
well as a more free and natural effect is obtained 
where a proportion of the specimens employed 
have attained sufficiently large dimensions to 
raise the head of foliage some 3 ft. to 6 ft. above 
the soil; these tall plants should not, however, 
be placed in a regular manner in a back line, 
but one here and there should be allowed to 
advance somewhat into the foreground, with 
some of the smaller specimens nestling at their 
feet. The effect of a group thus arranged charms 
by its irregularity and quaint beauty, and forms 
a picturesque and distinct feature in the garden 
landscape. I have often thought that we do not 
sufficiently value these noble hardy plants, for 
one seldom sees a bold, free use made of them, 
the owners of gardens generally being content 
with employing them on the dot system, which 
cannot be said to convey an adequate idea of 
their high qualities. 

It should be the aim of all who may have a 
large extent of ground to embellish it with 
plants of an enduring character, to create as 
much diversity as possible; this can be well 
effected by grouping families of plants having 
distinctive features in situations most favour¬ 
able to them, avoiding as far as possible all sem¬ 
blance of regularity and formal outline. The 
Yuccas, offering as they do a complete contrast 
to all other forms of hardy vegetable life, may 
be made good use of in carrying out this idea, 
for by their means alone a distinct and interest¬ 
ing piece of garden scenery may be created. As 
before stated, the hardy Yuccas are children of 


they sun, and they do not as a rulo flower freely 
unless they get a good baking in the summer ; 
they need apparently a large amount of matura¬ 
tion to perfect their growth and prepare it for 
the production of bloom. J. B. 


The Winter Heliotrope (Tussilago fra- 
grans).—Amongst winter flowers this is one of 
the most reliable. We use it as a carpeting plant 
for banks and other positions under trees where 
little ehe will grow ; its foliage looks well at all 
times of the year, and at Christmas its delici¬ 
ously perfumed flowers are very useful for in¬ 
door decoration. It is a vigorous grower, and 
when once planted will take care of itself. I find 
those clumps that are planted under the shelter 
and shade of mixed evergreen and deciduous 
shrubs the best, as the flower-spikes draw up a 
good height, and the blossoms are better coloured 
than when fully exposed; in fact, its proper 
place is as a carpet under trees where the shrubs 
are thin.—J. C. 

Swan River Daisy (Brachycome iberidi- 
folia.—Such a pretty annual as this must on no 
account be overlooked, more especially as it is 
of simple culture. It grows from about 8 in. to 
12 in. nigh, and as its habit of growth is some¬ 
what straggling, it is particularly suitable for 
grouping in masses. The flowers, which are 
about lm. across, and produced in loose ter- 



Swan River Daisy (Brachycome iberidifolte). 


min* clusters, are bright blue, with a pale 
tinted centre, and strikingly resemble those of 
the common greenhouse Cineraria. There are 
other sorts with flowers of various shades of 
blue and purple, and one is pure white. Like all 
other annuals of a similar character, it should be 
sown on a warm border in spring and at inter¬ 
vals as occasion requires, so as to have a suc¬ 
cession of flowers till late in autumn. 


NOTES ON AUBRIETIAS. 

A vert useful class of plants, whether for spring 
bedding, for the furnishing of rock work, or for 
forming permanent patches in the hardy plant 
border, are Aubrietias. In no case do they look 
more attractive than when left as permanent 
clumps in any position, for the masses of bloom 
produced by them in the spring are perhaps 
more striking and more enduring than those 
borne by most other spring plants. Clumps 
where left untouched, except having a little 
trimming of seed-pods and straggling growth, 
have stood fresh and robust with me for many 
years, and that is much more than can be said 
in reference to many ohoice plants that are 
much more favoured, but have not nearly so 
much merit. 

There are three methods of propagating Au¬ 
brietias : by seed, cuttings, and by division. All 
are simple enough, and the marvel is that as 
they may be propagated so freely, they should 
none the less be so comparatively scarce. Seed 
sown as soon as ripe will yield plants to bloom 
the first year, and good-sized clumps the seoond 
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year. As some plants will always seed there is 
no reason why seedlings should not be raised 
every year. Cuttings taken off just as the plants 
are going out of bloom, and inserted in shallow 
pans placed in a cool frame, will strike root and 
make strong plants for the winter's planting. 
By dividing old plants of course the largest young 
ones are obtained, but the Aubrietia does not 
root freely at the ground line, and otten in pull¬ 
ing plants to pieces but small portions of root 
are found compared with tops. If, however, 
rootless portions are planted, they as a rule make 
root the following spring. Surface rooting is 
much encouraged by dressing the plants in the 
summer with spent pot soil. The more these can 
be encouraged the better, as then the earth roots 
may be dispensed with when transplanted. 

Where the Aubrietia is largely used to fur¬ 
nish beds in spring it is well to get in a large 
batch of cuttings early in the Bummer, and 
when these are struck put them in 3-in. pots, 
and encourage the plants to fill them with 
roots. Such plants will turn out in November, 
and push up growth much more freely than 
plants that have had their few roots much dis¬ 
turbed. Well-established plants of the Aubrietia 
are very recuperative; they recover from in¬ 
juries by frost and snow marvellously fast. 
Last winter the hoar frosts quite killed back 
eveiy piece of growth on a bed of plants, so that 
I gave them all up for dead ; but no sooner did 
the weather becoino favourable than the roots 
threw- up fresh growth, and in a short time 
the plants were as large as ever, blooming most 
profusely. 

The old Aubrietia deltoidea, useful as it still 
may be to cover rockwork, hardly finds a place 
in gardens where such fine kinds as gneca, 
Kyrei, Hendersoni, and violacea are grown, as 
these are all robust growers, with largo flowers, 
and produced in large masses. Gneca is the 
palest, but a capital kind, and very striking 
amidst the darker-hued kinds. Of these the 
deepest is violacea, tho colour of which is quite 
a reddish-nurple. It is an excellent feature of 
this kind that it not only seeds freely, but comes 
true from seed. As amongst spring flowers light 
colours, such as white, yellow, and lilac, bo 
largely preponderate, anv hardy plant that will 
give good masses of reddish hues is very ac¬ 
ceptable. a. D. 


Transplanting hardy plants.— A good 

time we have had for the dividing and replanting 
of all kinds of hardy plants, work that must be 
done regularly where trade has to be done, and 
is none the worse for being occasionally done in 
private gardens when a good time like the pre¬ 
sent offers, and it can be done well. How much 
better it is to be able now to get all Polyanthuses, 
Primroses, Violets, Pansies, and scores of simi¬ 
lar things replanted in fresh soil, and where the 
plants can get established, than it is to do so in 
the spring when there is a press of work. In 
open weather plants make root at once, and in 
spring have a great advantage over those more 
recently moved.—A. 

Carnations from seeds. —Permit me to 
write a few lines in favour of these. No florist 
in his sober senses would expect show flowers 
from them as a rule, but they are simply in¬ 
valuable as garden plants and for cutting. 
Strong in frame, as a rule, infinitely varied in 
colour, size, shape, fragrance, and most profuse 
bloomers, they are among the most showy, as 
well as the most useful, flowers in all the gar¬ 
den for many purposes; it matters little even 
whether they are double or single. Vases of 
single Carnations may often be more elegant 
than those filled with double ones, and it is but 
seldom that the most common-place lot of seed¬ 
lings does not produce a fair percentage of 
double flowers ; and as for ragged edges, the 
more ragged the more picturesque. By all means 
let our florists keep up their smooth, circular, 
properly-formed, coloured, and displayed strains 
of Pinks, Picotees, and Carnations, but let the 
mere decorator and the flower gardener have 
his patches, beds, and liorders of seedlings dis- 
tinguised by more of the freedom of Nature 
than the prim stiffness of art. We want far more 
seedling Carnations in our gardens, and I hardly 
know whether the pedantry of our florists or 
the pilfering propensities of our rabbits are most 
to blame for their absence.—D. T. 

Mimulus glutinosua is a most useful 
perennial, succeeding with very little care and 


barely protected from frost. It strikes from cut¬ 
tings as easily as a Fuchsia, grows very rapidly, 
sending up a profusion of shoots from the root, 
and its graceful branches are covered with deli- 
cate Apricot-coloured flowers from May till Oc¬ 
tober, and during tho winter the thick, bright 
foliage is very pleasing. I have rarely seen it in 
greenhouses, and was told by a gardener who 
had it that it was an old-fashioned plant for 
which there was no demand. It may therefore 
be worth while to mention it.—G. G. 

Newmann'8 Ooneflower (Rudbeckia 
Newmanni).—This is a very desirable plant. Its 
flowers are rich orange-yellow, with conspicuous, 
velvety, maroon centres ; the flowers, indivi¬ 
dually, are from 3 in. to 4 in. in diameter, and 
are borne in dense masses in great profusion 
from early in August till late in October. The 
height of the plant is from 2 ft. to 2.$ ft., and 
its habit is neat and compact. It is easily culti¬ 
vated, flourishing in any ordinary garden soil, 
but succeeding best in that which ia moderately 
rich, light, and well drained. It forms a very 
gay bed during summer and autumn. To make 


in hot weather, give them plenty of room so that 
the air can circulate well amongst them, and 
house them tho first week in October, previously 
dusting them with flowers of sulphur to prevent 
mildew. I should advise you to grow the follow¬ 
ing—White : Mrs. George Rundell, White 
Beverley, White Venus ; yellow : Mrs. Dixon, 
Golden Beverley, Aurea multi flora ; pink : Lady 
Hardinge, Lady Slade, Venus ; dark : Prince of 
Wales, Faust, General Bainbridge. These are all 
incurved, varied in colour, and sure to give 
satisfaction.—A. G. Ruxdell, Finsbury Pari 4 . 

-1 send "H. M.W. R.”my method of grow¬ 
ing Chrysanthemums, which has always during 
the past few years been the means of bringing me 
more or leas success as an exhibitor of undressed 
Chrysanthemums. Cuttings or suckers are taken 
about the middle of February, and dibbled in 
boxes about 12 in. square with label behind each 
separate variety; they are then watered to settle 
the soil, and a sheet of glass placed over them, 
leaving a very small space for the escape of mois¬ 
ture. I then put the boxes on a greenhouse shelf, 
quite close to the glass, and in about two or three 



Newnuuin's Coneflower (RuUbeckia >ewujannl). 


up for its autumn flowering, blue-branching 
Larkspur planted alternately in tho same bed 
and pegged down has a good effect. The foliage 
of the Delphinium lightens up that of the 
Rudbeckia, and it comes early into flower. 
When both plants are in bloom they look well. 
It is easily increased by means of seed or divi¬ 
sion in spring or late in autumn. 

6057. — Chrysanthemums failing. — I 
think 11 H. M. W. R.” has stopped his plants too 
late. Commence to stop them when the young 
plants are 4 in. high, and then stop each, break 
back to one joint, do not Btop after the second 
week in June ; by this treatment the plants will 
be dwarf ; cut the old plants down when done 
blooming and place in a cold frame, giving plenty 
of air, and they will soon throw up strong suckers 
from the roots, which take off, and commence 
striking by the end of January, and keep in a 
cold frame until the spring frosts are over, then 

S lace them in a sunny position in the open air. 

uttings about 3 in. long make the best plants ; 
pot into 3-in. pots when rooted, using a compost 
of fibrous loam, leaf-mould, and sand in equal 
proportions. When well rooted pot on into 6-in. 
pots, using a little decayed manure. They will be 
ready for potting into flowering pots (9-in.) by 
the second week in May. Use some Uin. bones 
in the soil for the final potting, and keep them 
well watered with soot water, syringe them well 


weeks they are rooted and growing, when th 
should be transferred separately into 3-in. pol 
which will soon be filled with roots, when thi 
should be shifted into 5-in. pots, in which th< 
remain till the end of May or beginning of Jui 
when they should have their final shift into 8-i 
pots. In the earlier stages I am not particul 
as to soil, generally using some of last yeai 
Chrysanthemum compost, but when potting fi 
the last time I always use new fibrous yello 
loam, two parts rotted manure, and leaf mou! 
one part, and enough sand or road drift to ke< 
the soil open. I pay particular attention 1 
drainage; 1$ in. of smallish potsherds upon an 
around an oyster shell answers admirably, and 
have never found a single pot with defectri 
drainage since I have used oyster shells. Find 
ing is not advisable where good and perfei 
blooms are required, and some varieties are natu 
ally tall growers, which too frequent waterin 
and syringing will make still taller ; but as yot 
greenhouse is evidently rather low, you coul 
grow the dwarfer kinds, some of which ai 
mentioned in the accompanying list. Care mui 
be taken to keep all laterals cut out, and in dii 
budding, the larger the bloom required the lea 
buds must be allowed to remain ; in fact, exhib 
tion growers allow only the central one t 
remain, and remove all the rest as soon as th 
operation can safely be performed. After flower 
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ing, the old plants should be cut down and 

J rtaced anywhere out of the reach of severe 
rost till wanted to supply cuttings, when they 
can be well watered and exposed to the full 
light in a frame or greenhouse to produce firm 
cuttings. The twelve incurved varieties which 
are quote! below are m?ntioned as being meat 
likely to give satisfaction to an inexperienced 
grower : Bella donna, lilac, medium height; 
Beverley, white, dwarf ; Geo. Glenny, sulphur, 
tall; Golden Beverley or Mr. Bunn, golden 
yellow, dwarf; Lady Slade, lilac; Mrs. G. 
Bundle, white, tall; Nil Desperandum, dark 
red, medium height; Mrs. Shipman, fawn, 
dwarf ; Orange Perfection, dark salmon orange, 
medium height; Prince of Wales, purple, violet, 
medium height; Miss Mary Morgan, pink, 
medium height ; Guernsey Nugget, primrose 
yellow, medium height.—J. R. C. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary—November 
7 to 12. 

Digging large holes and filling them with loam in 
which to plant Peaches, Nectarines, and' Apricots. 
Covering a bed of Seakale with leaves ami manure pre¬ 
viously prepared for it. Cutting down Asparagus stalks 
and clearing the weedB off the bed#. Covering up Endive 
and Lettuce to blanch. Re-potting herbaceous Calceo¬ 
larias. Getting the trees in the Peach house pruned and 
painted with a mixture of soot, tulphur, and cow 
manure, for keeping off and de&troying Insects. Clear¬ 
ing oM Ra'pterry canes off wire trellis. Clearing leaves 
nod rubbish off borders in flower garden and getting 
th-in forked over. Giving Asparagus beds a light fork¬ 
ing, and covering them with rotten manure. Making a 
new Mushroom bed. Getting all Endive and Lettuce 
into frames as fast as room can be found for them. Sow¬ 
ing Mustard and Cress in a warm frame. Potting on late 
Primulas. Getting into the potting sli da supply of dif¬ 
ferent Eorts of mould. Emptying Cucumber pits and giv¬ 
ing tho walls n good coating of hot lime. Trenching 
early Pea border, turning in a good coat of manure 
that ha i been previously mixed with salt and soot. 
Commenting to lay down one-half of the Broccoli heads 
to ihj north, and covering up the ground between the 
rows with half-rotten manure. Potting off Hydrangea 
cuttings which are rooted. Getting Strawberries in pots 
into cold pits. Looking over Cauliflowers, turning down 
leaves to protect the heads where required, and moving 
the most forward ones into an open shed. Lookiug over 
Verb na and other cuttings, removing all dead ones 
and decayed leaves. Getting all rubbish burnt up. 
Clearicg uir Lite Peas, and storing away the best of the 
stakes. 

Flower Garden. 

After the fierce winda that have recently 
wrought such destruction, a good deal of labour 
will he necessary to get the garden again into 
a tidy condition, for even where trees are not 
much broken, there is a general wreckage, in 
the way of leaves, twigs, and branches, to clear 
up before ordinary work can be proceeded with. 
Where limbs have been broken off, 8aw the 
splintered pieces off, and paint the cut portion 
to keep wet from rotting the wood. Look over 
young or freshly planted trees or shrubs, re¬ 
placing stakes or ties, and filling in around the 
stems where they have been loosened by wind- 
waving. Should the weather now keep dry, 
planting may be pushed on with every prospect 
of success. A finish may also be put to the 
planting of beds or vases, for tender plants will 
now be all removed, or rendered so unsightly 
as to make removal absolutely imperative. Lawn 
Grass that has continued to grow freely should 
be kept short by the mowing machine or scythe, 
or the work of clearing up leaves will be greatly 
hindered, after which rolling will be beneficial. 
Any inequalities in the surface will then be 
easily detected, and should be made good. 

Now is a good time to relay Box or other 
edgings to walks preparatory to remaking or 
repairing them. Any kind of brick rubbish, 
clinkers, or rough stones should be reserved for 
drainage. It is useless laying a few inches of 
gravel on the soil and expecting that it is going 
to form a good walk, for as soon as a heavy 
rainfall or a thaw after froBt sets in, such a 
walk becomes useless, and before the evil can 
be remedied the work of thorough drainage has 
to be undertaken, thus enabling one to get rid 
of all kinds of non-combnstible rubbish that 
cannot be otherwise profitably disposed of. At 
this time of year, when fallen leaves render it 
impossible to maintain everything neat and 
trim, walks of all kinds should be swept aud 
rolled as frequently as possible. Pruning of 
shrubs may be proceeded with as opportunities 
occur, and any which it is doairable to increase 
may be successfully propagated by means of 
cuttings. Several or the smaller-growing Coni- 
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fers, such as Retinosporas, Thujas, and Junipers, 
may be readily increased in this way. Put them 
in pots, winter them in cold frames, and in 
spring push them on with a little bottom-heat. 
Thus treated they soon make useful material 
for the winter decoration of beds and vaseB, and 
if carefully removed to the reserve garden will 
do duty in this way for several years. Several 
varieties of Euonymus are very useful for the 
same purpose, but unfortunately they are not 
very hardy. Berberis Aquifolium, that comes 
true and in quantity from seed, is a good com- 

I ianion plant for the Conifers, as its shiny, prickly 
eaves assume a deep bronze, and sometimes a 
scarlet tinge in winter, which is very effective. 
The hardy Heaths are neat-growing, pretty 
plants for producing winter effects either for 
removal or as permanent beds. They are now 
full of buds and blooms. 

Amongst autumn flowers Chrysanthemums 
are perhaps the most noticeable at present. 
They are worth a light covering of tiffany or 
some temporary protection, as they come into 
blossom when outdoor flowers are getting scarce. 
The remnant of spring flowers left after the 
beds are planted should be pricked out in nur¬ 
sery bedB, as sometimes the smallest plants 
stand the winter, while more robust ones fail; 
they come in for filling up gaps in spring, and 
for filling extra beds or borders. Seedling or 
late-struck Pansies or Violas well repay a little 
extra attention in this way, for if planted in 
spring on good soil deeply cultivated, they will 
flower continuously the whole season. Look 
over bedding plants, and remove decayed leaves 
or failures, stir the surface, and keep a dry, cool, 
healthy atmosphere by maintaining free venti¬ 
lation on all favourable occasions. Avoid over¬ 
watering or too much fire heat; on the con¬ 
trary, just keep them safe from frost or 
drought. 

Glasshouses. 

Greenhouse plants.— Soft-wooded plants 
will now require careful attention to keep them 
from damping during the winter season. Pelar¬ 
goniums of the show and fancy kinds should 
occupy light positions near the glass in well- 
ventilated compartments. No more water should 
be given them than is just sufficient to keep 
the roots healthy and the tops from flagging. 
Primulas will now be getting fit for decorative 
purposes, and must be watered carefully, other¬ 
wise they are very liable to go off at the collar 
during dull weather. Double Primulas must be 
kept in a temperature slightly warmer than that 
of an ordinary greenhouse, and should be fed 
occasionally with clear liquid manure to assist 
them in throwing up their trusses of flowers. 
Cinerarias and herbaceous Calceolarias will be 
best grown in cool pits, as a damp atmosphere 
is necessary to their well-doing at all seasons of 
the year. Change the atmosphere surrounding 
these plants by free ventilation on all favour¬ 
able occasions. Dutch bulbs will now require 
frequent examination, and any that are suffi¬ 
ciently rooted should be brought from under 
the covering of ashes, and shaded for a few days 
till the crowns become inured to light. The 
earliest Roman Hyacinths will now be pushing 
up their flower-spikes, and will prove useful for 
cut flowers or for room decoration. Salvias now 
blooming or throwing up their spikes must be 
liberally fed with strong liquid manure to keep 
them in flowering condition as long as possible. 
Annuals in pots, with the exception of Migno¬ 
nette, will now require a slightly warmer at¬ 
mosphere than that of the greenhouse to keep 
them in good flowering condition. Attend to 
the removal of all dead leaves and decaying 
matter among hard-wooded plants, and water 
them carefully during the next two months. 
A fire occasionally during the early part of the 
day will, as a rule, be beneficial as regards puri¬ 
fying the atmosphere in the case of choice green¬ 
house plants. A few of the earliest spring-bloom¬ 
ing hardy shrubs adapted for this work sh ould 
be introduced into heat. Among Azaleas the 
best are A. amcena, A. Borsig, A. Bernhard 
Andre alba, A. Pauline Mardner, A. naroissi- 
flora. Among shrubs Belect Staphylea colchica, 
Lilac Charles X., Deutzia gracilis, Andromeda 
florihunda, Rhododendron praecox, Berberis 
stenophylla, Ribes sanguineum, &c. Where Lilies 
of the Valley are in request a few of these may 
be introduced, but it will be better to allow 
them a few weeks more rest if the stock is 
limited, as the plants will then give a much 
more satisfactory return when introduced into 


heat. Well-rooted plants are necessary at this 
season in order to obtain good results. It will 
be necessary to have command of good top and 
bottom heat to get plants to start satisfactorily 
during the early winter season. After intro¬ 
ducing these into the house, keep them regu¬ 
larly syringed, but avoid too high a temperature 
till the flower buds commence to show signs of 
swelling freely. 

Fruit. 

Vines.—Early houses from which Grapes 
are to be cut in May and June should now be 
closed for forcing. If the Vines are old and have 
been forced for a number of years, they will 
break more freely and at a lower temperature 
than young ones that have made vigorous 
growth and have had a shorter season of rest. 
After the house has been closed for a few days 
the night temperature may range about 55°, 
with a riBe of 5° to 10° by day. To secure this 
the introduction of well-worked fermenting 
material, consisting of Oak leaves and stable 
manure combined, with very gentle fire-heat, 
will produce a soft, genial atmosphere highly 
favourable to the Vines, both before and after 
they start into growth. Apply water to the in¬ 
ternal borders at a temperature of 90°. Suspend 
the young rods in a horizontal position over the 
fermenting material, Byringe them with tepid 
water two or three times a day, damp all foot¬ 
paths and walls, and give a little air to prevent 
condensation of moisture on the glass. If the 
roots have the run of outside borders, the latter 
should be well protected with dry Fern for the 
present with old lights or shutters well elevated 
for throwing off heavy rain and snow, and when 
tbo buds are fairly on the move will be the time 
for applying fermenting materials. Oak leaves in 
a moderately dry state give a mild, steady 
warmth which draws the roots through the top¬ 
dressing placed on the surface in August, ana, 
being less liable to fluctuations than manure, 
gives the cultivator very little trouble, while it 
secures him from checks, which sometimes ren¬ 
der external borders worse than useless in severe 
winters. Where late Grapes are grown in suf¬ 
ficient quantity to keep up the supply until 
May, Alicantes will now be at their best, and 
Lady Downes may be used if required, but the 
latter will improve in quality and value if 
allowed to hang on the Vines until after Christ¬ 
mas, with a free circulation of air when external 
conditions are favourable, and just sufficient 
fire heat to set the air in motion and to expel 
damp. Gradually reduce the temperature to 60° 
at night. Keep the house dry, cool, and scru¬ 
pulously clean, and to prevent dust from rising 
from internal borders, which will now be getting 
dry, a nice covering of dry bracken will be found 
a good remedy. Houses in which ripe Muscats 
are hanging will require very careful manage¬ 
ment daring the fall of the leaf. Gather up tne 
latter every morning. Remove all plants, cover 
up open cisterns, and give no more fire-heat 
than is absolutely necessary for the maintenance 
of a dry, but cool atmosphere and safety from 
frost. 

Vegetables. 

Any work, snch as storing roots and protect¬ 
ing tender vegetables, should have immediate 
attention. For covering up in Bevere weather 
Celery, Beetroot, and Carrots that are to be 
wintered in the ground, have in readiness either 
bracken, stable litter, or old mats. Broccoli 
that ate fully grown should be given a cheok hj 
a slight heave with a fork, and if very strong it 
may be wise to entirely lay them over. We do 
not, however, approve of the laying down or 
heeling-in system, the check being so great that 
the heads never develop to even a medinm size ; 
still, it is better to have small heads than none, 
as will be likely to be the case should we have a 
third winter as severe as the two last have been. 
These, and the digging or trenching of vacant 
ground, as circumstances admit, will consti¬ 
tute the whole of the operations at present 
needed in the open garden, but in the indoor 
department the work increases daily. Saladinga 
in frames need constant attention as to airing 
and picking over in order to prevent damp and 
mildew. Cauliflower and Lettuce plants under 
hand-lights and in frames are liable to the same 
affection, more especially after they have had a 
freezing. Keep them free from all decaying 
leaveB, and if occasionally the ground be sprin¬ 
kled with wood ashes, slugs will not be trouble¬ 
some or damp either. Rhuoarb and Seakale will 
now force readily, and roots or crowns in quan* 
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tity, according to the demand, should be intro¬ 
duced into forcing quarters fortnightly. Any 
dark place having a temperature of 50° may be 
improvised for this purpose. Of course more 
warmth would give quicker returns and necessi¬ 
tate a greater amount of watering. Asparagus is 
best forced on a bed of freBhly-collected leaves, 
which may be made up in any convenient 
position, such as on the floor of an early vinery, 
or in the open air with frames placed ou it. 
French Beans need a moist temperaturo of iro.i. 
65° to 70°, and frequent waterings with tepid 
manure water are necessary, because the soil in 
which they force best, being largely composed 
of vegetable or leaf soil, naturally lacks stimu¬ 
lating properties. To ensure a regular supply 
successional sowings require to be made about 
once in three weeks. Tomatoes are at this sea¬ 
son amenable to much the same treatment as 
French Beans, except that a stronger soil is 
necessary and a drier atmosphere when in 
blossom to successfully set the fruit. Keep the 
growths well thinned out, and the plants as 
near the light as possible. 


ROSES. 

ROSES ON WALLS AND DWELLING 
HOUSES. 

Own roots v. stocks.—I would lay it 
down as one of the surest conditions of perma¬ 
nent success that all Roses employed for this 
purpose should be on their own roots. It is 
something to have root, stem, and top all of one 
blood—it gets rid at once of all the risks of 
impetfect unions, different ratios -of growth 
between the scion and the stock, alike in regard 
to time and speed, disparity of movement be¬ 
tween the tops and the roots, and the pest and 
danger of suckers. In regard to suckers, for ex¬ 
ample, they perhaps kill indirectly more worked 
Roses than all other evils put together. They 
are a proof of a disturbed balance between top 
and bottom, the equilibrium between the two 
constituting perfect health. They are also a 
protest of the roots against the cramped and 
narrow channels provided by the stock for the 
conveyance of the food collected by them. 
Hence, suckers are the roots setting up fresh, 
as it were, on their own account, and setting 
aside the natural outlets provided for them in 
the stems and branches or the Rose. And with 
worked plants it is almost impossible to accept 
the lessons w hich Nature gives in the production 
of suckers, or to profit by them. But with plants 
on their own roots the case is widely different. 
Each strong sucker may bo gratefully wel¬ 
comed as a revealer of two truths—that some- 
part of the top has probably become exhausted 
and would be better removed, and that the 
sucker is provided to fill up the vacancy that 
may thus be created with stronger, more youth¬ 
ful, and consequently better material. Thus, in¬ 
stead of suckers exhausting and finally killing 
Roses as they mostly do worked plants, they 
renew the youth and re establish the vigour of 
those on their own roots. Roses on their own 
roots are, as a rule, more lasting than worked 
plants. Roses are also more easily protected 
when on their own roots. If the root-stocks, 
and, say a yard or so above ground, be made 
safe by a covering of straw, boughs, or mats in 
exceptionally severe weather, there is sure to be 
enough strong breaks below the line to furnish 
almost any length or breadth of wall during 
the succeeding summer. In cases of exceptional 
tenderness of variety, severity of season, or 
coldness of locality, wall Roses might be pro¬ 
tected for 6 ft. above the ground line, which 
includes the extreme of cold, and the tops 
would mostly take care of themselves. 

Soil and choice of plants.— Having 
provided good Roses on their own roots, the 
next step to success is a good root run. The soil 
around and close to dwelling houses is mostly 
bad. Contractors and builders generally begin 
operations by skinning the surface of all its 
good earth ; this is removed bodily and sold. 
The foundations are then thrown out, the wallB 
built, and the barren, worthless subsoil rammed 
up against them to the surface level, or within 
a few inches of it. Now all who intend to grow 
Roses on the house should expect to find this 
state of things. The earth should be examined, 
and, if needful, removed bodily to a depth of 
8ft. or 4 ft., and as much broad. Then fill in 


with the best turfy loam that can be found, to 
which one part of well-rotted farmyard manure, 
and if a liberal percentage (say ten) of 2-in. 
bones can be added all the better. Bones of that 
size will decompose slowly, and feed the Roses 
for many years to come. Well mix the soil be¬ 
fore or as it is used, and place the rougher ports 
towards the bottom of tne border. The sooner 
all this is done the better ; perhaps October is 
the best month in the whole year for the making 
of open-air Rose beds and borders. Made now, 
the border may lie, subside, mellow, and sweeten 
a month or so before the Roses are planted. 
Plant towards the end of October or early in 
November. Choose, if possible, Roses from the 
open ground in preference to those in pots. If 
the latter must be chosen let them be young 
plants, the roots of which have hardly reached 
the sides of the pots, in preference to older ones 
with matted roots. Also select plants with one 
or more strong shoots in preference to those 
with more and weaker branches. In planting 
distuib the roots as little as possible, and see 
that they do not become air-dried by exposure. 
It is only necessary to see that they are not 
huddled together in a mass, but the horizontal 
direction so essential with fruit trees is of little 
or no moment in regard to Roses. Young Roses 
in pots may be turned out with their balls in¬ 
tact. The roots will soon find the best way for 
ood growing results in such a compost as we 
ave recommended for them. The plants may 
be planted 1 in. or so deeper than they were be¬ 
fore. 

Protection and pruning.-Leavethe tops 
entire at planting, merely tacking them to a 
stake on the wall, so that they may not be sus¬ 
pended as the border subsides. Before winter 
mulch over the roots with a coating of rough 
litter, manure, or Cocoa-fibre refuse 10 in. thick, 
and in the case of Tea or other rather delicate 
Roses, protect the tops with a Fir, Spruce, or 
Yew bough placed over them. Leave them to till 
February, which is a good time to uncover and, 
if need be, prune the Roses. All the weaker 
branches and shoots should be cut out, and the 
stronger ones beheaded if more wood is wanted, 
otherwise if strong and healthy to the end they 
may be left intact. Slight protection may prove 
useful till April, when the Roses may be left to 
shift for themselves. As to distance, 4 ft. apart 
is a useful one to start with, two out of the 
three being looked upon as supernumeraries to 
be removed, as the permanent Roses, say 12 ft. 
apart, fill all the space. The Rose is most accom¬ 
modating in the matter of area, though it must 
be admitted that large specimens are the most 
imposing on dwelling homes. 

Varieties. —As to the sorts to be grown, 
everyone may choose for himself out of the 
enormous number of good Roses now described 
in catalogues and grown in gardens. For the sake 
of those who know least about Roses, I will 
merely name a few varieties that cannot disap¬ 
point them. And first on the list must stand 
Gloire de Dijon, one of the hardiest, most flori- 
ferous, and useful of all Roses ; its proper place 
is on a high wall, and it will cover one of any 
height. The Mar6chal Niel, where it does well, 
is also universally grown, but it is by no means 
such a sure doer nor long liver as the “Glory.” 
Triomphe de Rennes is another delicate coloured 
golden Rose, well adapted for the purpose ; as is 
Celine Forestier, which is exquisite in bud, though 
its fully expanded flowers lack form and finish. 
Solfaterre is one of the softest coloured yellow 
Roses, though rather delicate for the open air,un¬ 
less in mild situations,while for cuttingor admiring 
in bud there are few more useful Roses than 
Safrano and Isabella Sprunt. Leaving buff or 
yellow Roses, the good varieties of which are 
very numerous, our next Rose must be Devo- 
niensis, the dwarf and climbing varieties. In a 
rich border the dwarf can climb. The climbing 
variety, however, is a tremendous grower, 
though it has never flowered so freely in pro¬ 
portion with me. The flowers are as near as pos¬ 
sible identical in their soft beauty and unique 
fragrance. Next to these fine Roses I would 
place Homer, a pink-mottled Rose of exquisite 
beauty ; it is a vigorous grower and a most pro¬ 
fuse bloomer. It has one fault in common and 
even to a greater extent than Souvenir de la 
Malmai8on—its first flowers are apt to be de¬ 
formed with hard green hearts, and the mottling, 
one of the greatest charms of this beautiful 
Rose, is somewhat irregular ; but in the autumn 
every flower is perfect in form and colour, and 
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it is one of the most floriferous and valuable of 
all our autumnal Roses. The foliage is also per¬ 
fect, a point of much moment in regard to Roses 
for the covering of dwelling-houses. Lamarque 
is less hardy, but its pale lemon, almost white 
flowers, especially in half-opened buds, are 
simply exquisite. It flowers in bunches like 
most of the hybrid Noisettes. This reminds me 
of the exquisitely pure and beautiful Noisette 
Aim6e Vibert, which is alike admirable for the 
clothing of walls on account of the beauty of 
its semi-evergreen foliage and the profusion of 
its clusters oF sweet pure white flowers. Instrik- 
ing contrast to this Rose is Niphetos, which 
needs a warm, sheltered spot to do it justice. It 
is also rather a slow grower, as a rule; but 
where it thrives, no Rose is better for clothing 
the lower parts of dwelling-houses. The flowers 
are spotless in their whiteness, and of such sub¬ 
stance, that their waxy petals have been com¬ 
pared to Gardenias. Souvenir d’un Ami 
continues to hold its own as one of the 
sweetest and the best of the rather large 
class of salmon-rose coloured kinds. Adam, 
President, and Rubens may also be selected as 
capital Roses, of a somewhat similar character. 
Madame Bravy, or Rosea alba, so much alike 
that they may be said to be one and the same, 
is a splendid white Rose, with a delicate rose 
centre that is admirable for walls. Madame Wil- 
lermoz is another splendid Rose of a similar type. 
To give colour to these the Cheshunt Hybrid has 
proved invaluable. This is a real climbing Rose, 
though it does well in other forms, and its deep 
cherry-coloured flowers render it particularly 
valuable for the clothing of white bricks or 
stone houses. Another rose-coloured Tea, David 
Pradel, is also useful for the same purpose. Tha 
pink Gloire de Dijon grows even more vigorously, 
though it hardly flowers so profutely as its 
splendid buff, salmon-coloured nametake. I have 
found the two fine old pink Roses, Charles 
Lawscn and Coupe d’H6b6, among the most 
useful for speedily clothing dwelling-houses. 
Neither must Blairi No. 2, a fine blush pink, 
nor Souvenir de Pierre Dupuy, a rich red, be 
forgotten. Neither must the deep crimson Bour¬ 
bon Rose Queen of Bedders be left out. It is a 
free flowerer and a good grower, and much 
resembles the old Bourbon Queen in the good 
quality of crowning each shoot made with a 
cluster of bud sand flowers. The old fawn-coloured 
China Mrs. Bosanquet might well be associated 
with there in clothing the lower portions of the 
walls of dwelling-houses ; while Souvenir de la 
Malmaison will climb to almost any height 
desired. Neither must be the best of all the 
evergreen Roses, F61icit6 Perp^tud, with its enor¬ 
mous trusses of creamy white flowers ; the best 
Macartney Rose, Marie Leonidas, with its unique 
foliage and equally unique creamy blush flowers, 
and the three graceful and beautiful Banksians, 
the white and yellow, and Fortune’s evergreen 
large white, be left out. These, alike in leaf, 
flower, and habit, are among the most valuable 
Roses for the clothing of dwelling-houses. The 
small flowers of the white Banksian are about 
the size of Daisies and sweet as a Violet. 

Climbing Hybrid Perpetuals. — It 
muBt not be inferred from my silence about 
Hybrid Perpetuals that these are not suitable 
for the covering of dwelling houses ; on the con¬ 
trary, they form the best material for this pur¬ 
pose. Of late years, too, climbing varieties of 
some of the finest Perpetuals have been pro¬ 
duced, and we are now provided with climbing 
Bessie Johnson, Charles Lefebvre, Countess of 
Oxford, Edouard Morren, Geant des Bataillcs, 
Jules Margottin, Madame Eugene Verdier, 
Victor Verdier, &c. These alone—assuming that 
they are equal in quality to their non-climbing 
namesakes, which, however, several of them 
are not—would suffice to lighten up and clothe 
the barest mansion. The majority of the Hybrid 
Perpetuals are strong enough to climb or grow 
up to the height of the walls of ordinary dwel¬ 
ling-houses, provided they have good borders to 
start in and are well fed afterwards. The fol¬ 
lowing may ba specified as among those best 
adapted for the covering of dwelling-houses, 
stables, out-buildings, &c., viz., Alfred Colomb, 
Antoine Ducher, Abel Grand, Beauty of Wal¬ 
tham, Baronne Prevost, Boule de Neige, Centi- 
folia rosea, Charles Lefebvre. Comtesse de Cha- 
brillant, Docteur Andr 6 f Dukeof Wellington, Duke 
of Edinburgh, Duchess of Norfolk, Edouard 
Morren, Elie Morel, Etienne Levet, Ferdinand de 
Lesseps, Francois Michelon, General Jftcque* 
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minot, Glory of Waltham, Jules Margotfcin, La 
France, Madame Eugene Verdier, Madame Fer¬ 
dinand Jamin, Madame Noman, Madame Vic¬ 
tor Verdier, Madame Vidot, MarC*chal Vaillant, 
Marie Baumann, Marie Rady, Monsieur No¬ 
man, Mrs. Laxton, Paul Neron, Senateur 
Vaisse, Sir Garnet Wolselep, Sultan of Zanzibar, 
Victor Verdier, Xavier Olibo, &c. From this 
list, which might readily be doubled or trebled, 
it is obvious that if our dwelling-houses are not 
covered with Roses, it is at least from no lack 
of suitable material. D. T. F. 


Tea Roses from cuttings.— My ex¬ 
perience of Tea Roses—especially of those grown 
in a cool house or on walls—is that cuttings may 
be put in twice a year. The wood that has pro¬ 
duced blooms makes excellent cuttings in the 
summer ; and these will do well if put into a 
north border, with some sharp sand in the 
bottom of the trenches ; most of them will root 
enough to enable them to be lifted and potted 
late in the autumn. It would be still better if 
these cuttings were put into a cold frame look¬ 
ing north, as in this they 
might remain and get 
more fully rooted till the 
following spring. From 
a house it is always pos¬ 
sible to get plenty of 
cuttings at the end of 
May. At this time of the 
year, after the summer 
growth is well matured, 
all Tea Roses need some 
thinning, and some of 
the stronger growths per¬ 
haps must be shortened. 

From these thinnings 
plenty of good cuttings 
may often be obtained, 
which will do well if put 
into a frame or in a low 
house, where a soil bed 
is specially prepared for 
them. All kinds of Rose 
cuttings are best if pro¬ 
tected from excessive 
cold rains and severe 
frost—in fact, if under 
cover, their tendency to 
make root is greatly 
helped. In pntting in a 
quantity of cuttings, 
some will be less matured 
than others, and may 
fail. They will, however, 
be more likely to make 
plants if protected from 
hard weather. It is a 
great gain to get Roses 
on their own roots, as 
if killed to the ground by 
severe frost, they will 
often throw up suckers, 
and soon become as 
good plants as ever. The 
sucker is one of the 


old decayed tan, which I could have for the 
carting away. The idea presented itself that this 
tan would be an excellent top-dressing to a long 
stretch of shrubbery with a soil such as I have 
described. The keeping of the shrubbery any¬ 
thing like clean had been a serious tax on the 
labour of tho garden for years. The old tan was 
spread all over to a depth of 2 in., improving 
the appearance of the surface at once, and the 
relief in labour and anxiety was very great 
during the summer. Weeds did not readily grow 
in the tan, but when they did it was compara¬ 
tively play to hoe and rake our hitherto obsti¬ 
nate shrubbery. There was some misgiving at 
the time of spreading the tan as to how it would 
act on the shrubs. Would it benefit, or would it 
poison the roots ? I had used old tan between 
rows of Strawberries ; I had seen it used ex¬ 
tensively as a top dressing for grass land with 
the best results. This time I had the alternative 
of removing it on the least suspicion of its being 
injurious ; but no necessity has arisen for so 
doing ; on the contrary, there has been a marked 
improvement in the appearance of the shrubs. I 
believe the tan has had the effect of drawing the 


gays among the sick and poor, both in hospitals 
and unions, viz., Tryon House, 115, Sloane 
Street, Chelsea.—M. E. T., Devon. 

Room decorations. — The accompany¬ 
ing illustration will give an idea of a simple 
and effective arrangement for table or side¬ 
board decoration. A wooden circle, say 11 in. 
in diameter, is cut from a board 1 in. or so thiok, 
and a rim of perforated zinc 1$ in. deep is fixed 
roan a it, and this forms the foundation for the 
reception of such plants as may be desired or 
preferred. An empty flower-pot, 5-in. or 6 in., 
as may be required for the centre plant, is 
placed in the centre of the board, and the 
space between the rim of the stand and the 
flower-pot is filled up with turfy peat and 
sand. This is so placed as to slope from the top 
of the pot to the zinc rim, and is planted with 
Club Moss (Lycopodium denticulatum), inter¬ 
spersed with Panicum variegatum, a graceful 
combination of form and colour readily main¬ 
tained with ordinary care. To complete the 
arrangement the empty flower-pot is removed 
from the centre and replaced by a suitable 
plant. That shown in the illustration is Draca na 
hybrida, and this may, of course, be changed 
at pleasure and removed when the stand is not 
in use. 
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modes of increase in the Rose, but it is a mode rootB upwards to the surface nearer the influence 
that can only be utilised with plants that are | of the sun_and air, and so far benefited the 


upon their own roots.—D. A. B. 

6042. —Manuring Roses.— Newly|planted 
Roses should not have raw manure coming in 
contact with the roots, as it cankers the plants. 
“Clover ” seems almost to have given too much 
manure to his trees before they had properly 
started into growth. Nothing likes liberal treat¬ 
ment better than the Rose, but it is best when 
planting to cover up the roots well with virgin 
soil or very old rotten manure; then, when the 
growth is fairly started, mulch the soil heavily 
with strong horse or cow manure, not letting the 
manure come in contact with the trees. Wash 
well with soot and water to get rid of the pests 
you are plagued with.—G. C., Eccle*. 


Old Tan as a top dressing for shrub¬ 
beries. — I am quite sure that some of your 
readers have experienced the difficulty of keep- 
ing shrubberies clean in wet seasons when the 
soil is in the least inclined to clay ; the surface 
becomes stiff, tough, and impracticable to the 
push hoe, and the idea of raking the surface to 
remove the weeds is out of the question. A year 
ago I had the run of a tanyard placed at my ser- 


House and Window Gardening. 

Everlasting flowers. — Having read 
“ G. C.’s” account of these useful flowers, I 
would suggest another way of making them 
more valuable for winter use. Three or four 
arranged with some dried Grasses and a little 
green at the back would make a most cheering 
nosegay for our hospitals, and so many ladies 
would be thankful at this dreary season of the 
year for such a help, and in case of not knowing 
such an institution, I would mention one whose 


vice in which there were hundreds of loads of | ladies are employed in distributing such noee- 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


shrubbery. I cannot venture to assert that the; 
have been nourished by the tan, although I 
believe such to be the fact. The experiment has 
been so successful that I intend to top-dress 
other shrubberies in the same way. I do not 
hesitate to advise anyone having a tough clay 
soil to deal with to do as I have done if the same 
material is available. We do not dig it into the 
soil, nor would I advise such to be done ; I 
rather think that the exposure to the weather 
gradually corrects the deleterious qualities, if 
any, in the tan.—H. 
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FORGET-ME-NOTS FOR AUTUMN AND 
WINTER. 

The lovely Forget-me-not (Myosotis dissitiflora) 
is perhaps quite as useful in the late autumn 
aud early winter as it is in the spring, and that 
is saying a great deal, as every one who has 
seen this plant in anything like perfection will 
testify. Of course, it needs special treatment or 
sites to have it flower in the autumn or winter; 
but few plants deserve special treatment more 
or reward us better for it. To flower this Forget- 
me-not well in the autumn or winter it is need¬ 
ful to keep up a good stock of plants. This is 
easily done by propagating it from seeds or by 
division. Seeds sown in May on a bit of rather 
poor soil fully exposed to light and air will now 
have grown into the most valuable stuff for 
winter blooming. As soon as fairly up the plants 
should be pricked out to distances of 9 in. apart 
every way. If finally transplanted to the south 
side of a wall about six weeks ago, such plants 
will now be either showing or already in bloom, 
and in warm situations they will often produce 
a most useful picking in the open air from now 
to Christmas. Divided plants properly managed 
are equal to seedlings for earlv blossoming, per¬ 
haps superior to them for profusion of blooming. 
Divided finally in May or even in June, and 
treated exactly like seedlings, the plants will 
now have arrived at flowering condition. There 
are several modes of treating them to insure a 
supply of Forget-me-nots from this season till 
the spring. We have already referred to what 
may be done at the foot of a south wall. More 
flowers, however, may be gathered if a simple 
plant protector is placed over the plants, or a 
frame may be placed over them as if for Violets; 
the mere protection of glass sufficeth to bring 
forth a good many Forget-me-nots. Of couree, 
if the frosts are excluded by a covering of mat3 
or other substances, a fuller harvest of flowers 
may be gathered. In planting out this Forget- 
me-not in frames or cold pits for late autumnal 
or early winter gatherings, damp and a stagnant 
atmosphere must be avoided as much or more 
than cold. The flowers and even the hearts of 
the plants are easily rotted off or out by any 
excess of moisture in the earth or air. Hence 
the better method of growing this charming 
Forget-me-not in the late autumn or winter is 
to pot up such well-furnished plants as those 
we have already described in 4-m. or 6-in. pots, 
and place them on roof shelves near to the glass 
or on raised stages in well-lighted houses. It is 
astonishing how soon the blooms expand under 
such conditions, and how fully and freely the 
plants bloom. Such plants as these form simply 
inimitable contrasts with pans of early Roman 
Hyacinths, Paper-white Narcissi, double white 
Primroses, light-coloured Cyclamens, dwarf 
Deutzias, &c., while for furnishing small sprays 
for cutting this beautiful Forget-me-not is in¬ 
valuable at any season, but specially so in the 
late autumn, w inter, and very early spring. 

D. T, 
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Epacriees for winter.— The bright tints 
that many of the Epacrises exhibit render them 
really cheerful and effective subjects in mid¬ 
winter, and the great wonder is that they 
should not be more largely grown for winter 
decoration than they are. They laet a long time 
in bloom, and certainly furnish shades of colour 
of a somewhat unusual description, a fact which 
renders them very striking when associated with 
other flowering plants. For cutting they are ex¬ 
tremely useful, as their long slender branches, 
with their numerous long, brighttubular flowers, 
may be cut away bodily without in any way 
injuring the specimen, in which condition they 
produce a very pleasing effect when employed in 
an informal manner with other flowers. A well- 

E own specimen in an 8-in. pot will yield a 
rge amount of bloom for cutting, or will 
form a most effective subject for months for 
conservatory decoration. I cannot conscien¬ 
tiously recommend the Epacris as a room plant, 


affect it in the least, for I have known several 
large trade collection* to be repeatedly frozen, 
the soil in the pot becoming so hard that a 
pointed stick could not be thrust into it; and yet 
the appearance of the plants throughout the 
year was as good as could well be desired. Peat 
of the best quality only should be employed as 
a rooting medium, mixing with it plenty of 
coarse silver sand. Cut the plants Dack and 
shift in March, potting firmly. Keep them 
rather close for a time, then give plenty of air, 
and towards the latter end of the summer let 
them have free exposure night amd day.—G. C. 

The Golden Polypody. — The large 
genus Polypodium comprises upwards of 400 
species, but these are divided into sub-genera, 
each distinguished by well-marked charac¬ 
ters. One of these sub-genera, consisting of 
some half-dozen species, has long been known 
as Phlebodium. Four of these Phlebodiums 
are not unfrequently found in gardens, viz., 


such a position when the new fronds are being 
developed, as at that critical period they are 
particularly susceptible of injury; neither should 
the plants be fumigated when the fronds are 
young ; good fibrous loam and rand will grow 
it well, and it will also succeed in peat. 

Sweet-scented flowers. —To these who 
are fond of sweetly scented flowers, and have 
no convenience for cultivating the Stephanotis, 
we would recommend Bouvardia Humboldti 
corymbiflora as a very efficient substitute for the 
prince of all waxy white and fragrant flowers. 
This Bouvardia is of very free and vigorous 
growth, and if liberally treated, as it should be 
to give good results, will form considerable sized 
plants in a very short time. The flowers, which 
are produced usually in bunches of five or 
seven pips, and at the extremity of the shoots, 
have flower tubes 2 iD. to in. in length, and 
over 1 in., sometimes 1£ in., across the petals, 
so that in size they completely eclipse all 



for it loves a cool atmosphere and free ventila¬ 
tion, and does not thrive in confined quarters. 
When used for indoor decoration the plants 
should never remain more than a week at a 
time in the room, and should be well syringed 
when taken out. Small growlers generally fight 
sby of the Epacris, considering it a difficult 
plant to grow. This is a delusion, for few hard- 
wooded plants are more easy to manage. One 
thing the Epacris will not bear, and that is 
over-crowding, either when in free growth or 
when in a state of rest. Too often amateurs’ 
greenhouses are crammed as full as they can 
hold. Soft-wooded plants are brought to the 
front whilst the hard-wooded ones are consigned 
to the darkest and most confined quarters. 
Some plants will put up with such treatment 
fairly well, but the Epacris is not of that num¬ 
ber, and sheds its foliage when deprived of its 
due share of light and air. An ordinary green¬ 
house or frost-proof frame suits it in winter ; in 
fact, a few* degrees of frost do not appear to 


P. 8porodocarpum, P. areolatum, P. pulvi- 
natam, and P. aureum, the latter by far the 
handsomest. Those who do not possess it 
need not hesitate to get it, as it is so distinct 
from any other cultivated form, owing to the 
bluish-grey tint of its very glaucous fronds and 
its bold habit of growth. It is, moreover, one of 
the easiest to grow of all Ferns, needing only 
to be watered freely at the roots, and seeming 
to thrive best when somewhat pot-bound ; in 
that case it extends its fur-covered rhizome 
over the rim, and develops tiny roots in sponge¬ 
like tufts. Though a native of Tropical America, 
it may be successfully grown in a moderately 
warm greenhouse ; indeed, it seems to thrive 
best in such a temperature, provided it is not 
too draughty or too dry. No other Fern seems 
to resist the bad effects of gas and other evils 
incidental to dwelling rooms as this does, there¬ 
fore it may be appropriately employed for such 
a purpose. Care, however, should be observed 
not to subject it for a great length of time to 


others of this family. They are of the purest 
waxy white, and on opening emit a most deli¬ 
cious fragrance. Either as a specimen or for 
cutting this is a most lovely thing ; it is in 
flower with us at the present time.—B. C. R. 

Tuberous Begonias.— What a wonderful 
improvement has been made in these lovely 
flowers during the last year or two ! In place of 
the old-fashioned kinds with narrow pointed 
petals, and flowers that were never more than 
naif open, we have now Borts with flowers that 
expand as flat and which are nearly as round as 
a zonal Pelargonium ; petals circular, and as broad 
as they are long, and even the side petals are 
of great width in many varieties. Many of the 
blooms if well grown will measure 4 in. to 5 in. 
from tip to tip of the petals, and the substance 
and brilliancy of colour in many kinds are really 
marvellous. The old drooping sorts were unde¬ 
niably elegant and desirable in their way, but 
we consider the newer round-flowering sorts 
infinitely superior. We were much struck by the 
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great strides made recently, when paying a visit 
to Messrs. Laing'g nursery, at Forest Hill, who 
have undoubtedly done more to advance and 
improve this family than any other firm.— 
B. C. R. 

Primula alba magniflca.— This is now 
coming into flower, and fully deserves the des¬ 
cription given by the raiser. The flowers are of 
the purest white, immensely large, and not only 
beautifully fringed, but the edges are also deeply 
and extremely finely serrated ; the petals are 
moreover so abundantly produced, that they 
overlap each other in a beautiful manner, being 
in some places three or more deep. This gives a 
lovely effect. The foliage of this strain is quite 
distinct from that of any other, and quite equal 
in beauty to the flowers. It is of a rich green, 
very plentiful, and each leaf is very large, deeply 
serrated, and as the segments overlap con¬ 
siderably a lovely fringe of foliage is the result, 
which shows up the blossoms to perfection. Al¬ 
together, we consider this to be the finest strain 
of white Primula in cultivation without excep¬ 
tion. One of our plants, in a 6-in. pot, grown 
from seed sown in March, and with only or¬ 
dinary cultivation, measures IS in. across the 
foliage, many of the leaves are 5 in. long by 
4 in. broad, and the blooms which are not quite 
fully expanded yet, are nearly 2 in. across.— 
B. C. R. 

Christmas Roses. —Few plants can pro¬ 
duce a flower that will equal in elegance and 
purity a well-cared-for bloom of the hardy 
Hellebore, or Christmas Rose. In most gardens 
there should be no great difficulty in getting 
flowers of the Christmas Rose expanded in tho 
open air, but unless covered with glass they can 
hardly be pure, and of necessity they will ex¬ 
pand slowly and singly. When, however, a 
quantity of flowers are wanted at once, as is 
the case at Christmas, some half-dozen strong 
plants lifted and placed in a gentle warmth will 
enable the larger portion of the flowers to be 
ready for use just when wanted. It need hardly 
be said that plants so lifted, if replanted as Boon 
as the flowering is past, will be little the worse 
for moving. But keeping all as large plants will 
not increase the stock; and therefore if but one 
plant out of the half-dozen be broken or cut up 
into single crowns each year, a good stock will 
in time be had. To get good plants for this 
particular use, it is well to afford them some¬ 
thing better in the way of culture than can be 
found in an ordinary plant border. A small 
quarter in the kitchen garden is well applied if 
specially assigned to the cultivation and propa¬ 
gation of plants that are needed for house 
decoration or the supply of cut flowers. With 
these Hellebores may also be planted Diely tras, 
Spiraeas, Schizostylis, Tritonias, and similar 
plants, of which it is rare we find too many in 
any garden.—D. 

6050.— Seedling Gloxinias.— Let them go 
quietly to rest in a temperature of about 60°, 
not much over or under if possible. Keep the 
bulbs either in the earth or pots in which they 
have grown only just moist, and as soon as they 
show signs of renewed growth repot them, and 
give a heat of C0° to 70°. If you want them very 
early they may be started again almost directly 
by Placing them in heat. A very short rest is 
sufficient for these.—B. C. R. 

6043.—Ferns and Begonias —Leave the 
Maiden-hairs alone till spring. The one turning 
brown is probably going to rest. If in a cool 

? lace let it do bo by keeping it dryish and quiet. 

'hese are all the better for a good long winter 
rest. We have frequently known the ornamental 
foliage Begonias to be affected in the manner 
named by the sun being allowed to shine upon 
the leaves in a young state while wet.—B. C. R. 

-If the Maiden-h&ir is in a cold greenhouse 

and has to remain there during the winter, it 
should not be cut down before it shows signs 
of fresh growth in spring and after it has thrown 
up a few new fronds ; then would be the best 
time to divide it. The plant can be put behind 
others to bide its unsightliness, or in any odd 
corner. It will require very little water until it 
starts again in spring. Maiden-hair Ferns win¬ 
tered in this way generally start stronger and 
make better plants in summer than those that 
are kept growing throughout the winter, but if 
nice green fronds are required through the 
winter season and the plant was cut down and 
introduced into a house with a rather moist tem* 


perature of from 50° to 55°, it would soon throw 
up new fronds and be as green as ever. If there 
are any crickets near no doubt they have caused 
the mischief to the Begonias.—O. I\ 

-- Do not divide the root of Maiden-hair un¬ 
til spring, unless you have a warm house that you 
can put it in, but carefully pick off the fronds ; 
it has most likely become too dry at some time, 
or been in a place heavily charged with moisture 
without heat. If you have a house at 50° you 
may divide it now. Drain the pots well and 
water freely. The Begonia will delight in the 
same treatment, and it is most likely woodlice 
that have cut the leaf in holes ; trap them with 
white Turnip cut in slices and laid about.—C. 
M., Belsize. 

6055.— ZonalPelargoniums for green¬ 
house. —See answer to query 5973 for the 
best varieties. Cuttings struck the previous 
summer or autumn, and potted on into 5-in. 
pots about March, will come into bloom in May 
or June, and bloom through the summer. 
Autumn or early spring cuttings potted in June 
come in for the late display, aud for winter 
work old plants that have been headed back 
and stood outdoors all the summer are best, with 
a later batch to come on in spring.—B. C. R. 

Acer Negundo in winter.— This is an 
exception to the general rule of plants for forc¬ 
ing, most of them being grown for the sake of 
their flowers ; but if this is introduced into a 
warm house it will soon burst into leaf, aDd the 
beautiful variegated foliage which it possesses 
has an interest peculiar to itself in winter, when 
any conspicuous plant is gladly welcomed.[Dwarf 
bushy little plants of it are best 'for this pur¬ 
pose ; they may be potted up from the open 
ground and treated as other subjects are for 
forcing.—A. 

Spiraea Thunbergi.— One of the easiest of 
all shrubs to force into flower, and at the same 
time a charming little plant, is this Spiraea, 
the small Hawthorn-like blossoms of which are 
freely produced, and the plant succeeds well 
under ordinary treatment. It may be planted 
out-of-doors during the summer to make its 
growth, and potted up in the autumn—treated, 
in fact, as Deutzias or similar plants usually 
are, and when required in flower all that is 
necessary is to introduce it into a warm house 
for a few days, when the flowers open'rapidly. 
—Alpha. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


GOLDEN SPINDLE-TREES. 

(BUONYMUSES.) 

Few hardy shrubs are better Buited for pot 
culture than the many pretty varieties of Euony- 
mus. Naturally assuming a compact, dense habit, 
they need no training or stopping of any kind to 
bring them to the desired shape. All that one 
has to do is to give them tne advantage of 
liberal culture until they become large enough 
to form good decorative subjeots, when the roots 
are crammed into 6-in. or 8-in. pots. Some of 
the golden variegated kinds scarcely yield to 
any choice warm-house plant in beauty and rich¬ 
ness of colouring, and would, did they demand 
constant attention and much cultural skill, 
be highly valued j|for decorative purposes. 
As it is, one seldom sees them at their best, for, 
except in a few favoured localities, they generally 
become so much injured in the winter as to lose 
the greater portion of their beauty. These golden 
variegated Euony muses belong to a tribe of 
plants which, although commonly termed hardy, 
can scarcely be considered so in the true sense 
of the word, and are very often extremely dis¬ 
appointing when relied upon to create a per¬ 
manent effect in the open air. Of toner than not, 
a plant which grows vigorously in the open 
ground reverts to the type, and loses that bright 
and pleasing golden tint which one so much 
admires when this variegated shrub finds itself 
in the enjoyment of conditions just suitable to 
its welfare. It is more than probable that a great 
portion of the readers of Gardening have never 
seen the golden Euonymus in its true form, for 
there is an immense difference between a well- 
coloured specimen and such as are endeavouring, 
as it were, to run back to the normal condition 
, of the plant. The golden Euonymus delights in 
a warm situation well exposed to the sun and a 
1 good well-drained, but not too rich soil. When 


thus placed, not only do the leaves take on a 
fine golden tint, but even the Btem, from the 
ground upwards, becomes highly coloured. In 
this condition a large specimen is extremely or¬ 
namental, and its pleasing and cheering effect 
during the winter months cannot be too highly 
estimated. Unfortunately, it is often somewhat 
difficult to combine all the requisite conditions 
in the open air, as, even when soil and other 
conditions of growth are of the most favourable 
character, winter’s cruel blast comes to undo in 
one short week the labours of several years. 
There is, however, no difficulty, and results are 
in every way satisfactory when pot culture is 
resorted to, as during the summer months the 
plants would get the advantage of a good ex¬ 
posure to sun and air, and would be sheltered 
against cut ring winds and heavy falls of snow 
really all the protection needful. For tho embel¬ 
lishment of corridors, entrance halls, cool or cold 
houses, the variegated Euonymuses are ex¬ 
tremely useful. In company with such subjects 
as Laurustinus, berried Aucubas, Skimmia 
japonica, variegated Bamboos, &c., they would 
help to render many such places cheerful and 
enjoyable throughout the dreary winter montha. 

J. C. 

Dwarf Golden Holly (Ilex crenata varie- 
gata).— One of the brightest little shrubs just 
now is the variegated variety of Ilex crenata, a 
dwarf-growing kind which forms a dense bash 
when not more than 6 in. or 8 in. in height. The 
leaves are small, lanceolate, about 1 in. in length, 
and variously mottled with a beautiful golden 
colour, some being nearly all yellow, others 
almost green, but the variegated foliage pre¬ 
dominates to such an extent as in the sunshine 
to give the bush a golden hue. This species is 
very slow growing, attaining at most 3 ft. or 
4 ft. in height.— Alpha. 

Bkimmias.— Whether in the shape of 
berried or flowering plants, Skimmiaa are cer¬ 
tainly very beautiful, and amongst them by far 
the best is S. japonica, now largely grown in 
many places for winter decoration when in 
fruit. The foliage of this plant is often of a 
yellowish hue, owing to its being exposed to 
the sud, as when in a shady position it assumes 
that dark green so characteristic of robust 
health. Another pretty plant is S. fragrant, 
every shoot of which terminates in a spike of 
flowers white inside and reddish out, reminding 
one before opening somewhat of the Laurus- 
tinus. Other kinds are S. oblata—the fruit of 
which is even larger than that of S. japonica— 
and its variegated variety, S. Laureola, a sort 
that bears a great resemblanee to the Sparge 
Laurel (Daphne Laureola). Although all are 
shade-loving plants, by far the most susceptible 
to sunshine is S. japonica.—A. 

Large Tulip tree.— I have a large Tulip 
tree 88 ft. high. Its trunk is very short; indeed, 
one branch is almost close to the ground. This 
branch measures 6 ft. 3 in. in circumference, 
and the trunk (excluding the branch) at 4 ft. 
from the ground is 14 ft. 4 in. in oircumference. 
The tree is between 80 or 90 years old.—A. M. 
G., Rom. 

FRUIT. 

HOW TO GROW STRAWBERRIES IN 
SMALL GARDENS. 

The Strawberry culture recommended time 
after time by ^various correspondents seems to 
me adapted only for large places or for market 
growers. To take crops year after year from the 
same plants may perhaps save trouble and ex¬ 
pense, but I am convinced that for those who 
have but a small garden it is an outrageous 
waste of space to keep on the ground for twenty- 
four or thirty-six months a crop which is over 
so soon, and which is after all only a luxury. 
Yet every one wishes to grow fruit that is so 
beautiful as well as so delicious and wholesome. 
If you will allow me to detail the method which 
I pursue, it may prove useful to others who, 
like myself, have a limited area, but plenty of 
time at their disposal. 

I endeavour to treat the Strawberry crop just 
as an ordinary vegetable crop should be treated, 
that is, to pnt it in and to clear it off as quickly 
as possible. Getting the runners as early as I can 
I in June, I plant them out in a long row in 
I damps of three, triangle fashion, about 3 in. 
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•part, the ground having previously been 
trenched, well manured, and trodden hard. If 
the centres of each group are 6 in. apart, a row 
of 50 ft. will furniah 100 good plants, with at 
least three crowns each at transplanting time, 
till which period the young plants must be kept 
clean and plentifully supplied with water. Oc¬ 
casionally they have doses from the manure tank 
and the washing tub. They are moved into their 
fruiting quarters in November, or at any time 
during the late autumn months as soon as ever 
any crop has been cleared off and the soil pre¬ 
pared by trenching, manuring, and treading. 
An ordinary spade is 7 in. wide ; if kept sharp 
and bright, as it ought to be kept, it will at 
three strokes just go round and loosen one of 
those triangular clumps, which, being a mass 
of fibrous roots, can be neatly lifted out and 
carried on the spade to a similar hole prepared 
for it. The plant is set firmly in its place, any 
interstices being filled by drawing earth or 
light manure with the feet, and trampling hard 
all round it Should an accident occur and the 
ball of earth get broken, it is better to return 
and fetch another clump, since a plant that feels 
its moving, whether Strawberry or Cauliflower, 
will never match with the rest. The hands are 
not soiled at all, and the spade, which has dug 
a second hole, returns with the earth to fill up 
the vacancy made in the row, and to cut out 
the next succeeding plants. A foot apart from 
centre to centre will be room enough for them 
in their new position, the rows being arranged 
in quincunx pattern. Here they will remain till 
June, by the end of which month they will be 
trenched down, and the ground planted with 
Veitch’s Autumn Cauliflower, Turnips, late 
Peas, or some other crop that will oome off in 
time for the 83il to be prepared for early Pota¬ 
toes, or even for another crop of Strawberries. 
The kinds which I grow are Garibaldi, Mac- 
mahon, and Late Pine. Soil, deep rich loam. 

I may add that a long border in my flower 
garden, as soon as the summer occupants are 
removed to the greenhouse, is thus planted with 
Strawberries, room being left, by the omission 
of one plant at regular intervals, for Gladioli, 
Dahlias, Chrysanthemums, and other flowers 
that will not be able to wait till the Strawber¬ 
ries are cleared off, when the border can be 
completed with Coleus, Salvias, and standard 
Geraniums sunk in their pots. Unlike your cor¬ 
respondent of last week, I am a great advocate 
for the system of doable cropping, so mnch so, 
that I do not hesitate to stick Broccoli plants 
and other winter greens in my roeery. 

W XTHTCOMBB. 


Fo 


MARKET GRAPES IN AUTUMN. 

In spite of the large importations of foreign Grapes 
into this country, homegrown Hamburghs of good 
quality still command remunerative prices, and 
I think that I may with safety Bay that any 
grower who may not wish to be troubled with 
keeping bis produce until a late period in the 
pear, when naturally higher prices are to be 
looked for, may calculate upon a profitable re¬ 
turn if he should determine upon marketing 
his fruit as Boon as ripe. Let it be understood, 
however, that I am speaking of good Grapes 
only, for bad Grapes are often a complete drug 
in the market, and neither fruiterers nor sales¬ 
men oare to be troubled with them. When the 
Hamburgh starts naturally it will in ordinary 
seasons ripen off about the latter end of August 
to the middle of September, and good, fresh 
fruit will fetch from Is. 6d. to 2s. 6d. per lb., 
extra fine samples of course commanding a still 
higher price. Now, in cutting the bunches as 
soon as ripe the grower obtains two very dis¬ 
tinct advantages, which materially serve to 
compensate him for the comparatively low price 
obtained at that time of the year. In the first 

g lace, he sends to market the full weight of 
ie crop, for I need scarcely remind your 
readers that from the time a bnnch of Grapes 
is quite ripe until it is cut a gradual process 
of deterioration is goiDg on. There is a sensible 
loss of weight by evaporation and decayed 
berries which, in the case of the Black Ham¬ 
burgh, are sure to declare themselves, and also 
serve to diminish the weight of the crop. Then, 
again, a certain loss of quality must be counted 
on when the frnit is kept on into December ; 
whereas, when cut in its prime, just as it 
finishes off, the grower has at least the satifl' 
faction of knowing that his fruit has gone to 


market in its best condition. It is astonishing 
how quickly Hamburgh Grapes go back in 
quality unless a large amount of care is taken 
with them in the late autumn months ; unless 
the house is nearly drip-proof, and every means 
is taken to drive out damp as it forms, there 
will sure to be a certain loss of berry, and the 
fruit generally will lose its freshness and beauty; 
so much so, indeed, that I have known a week’s 
inclement weather in November to takeoff 6d. 
per lb. from a houseful of fruit. I would there¬ 
fore counsel those who may be growing Black 
Hamburghs, and particularly should they desire 
to use the house for any other purpose during 
the winter, to cut and market each bunch as 
it attains its full maturity. Taking into con- 
sideration the way in which home-grown Grapes 
hold their own against foreign produce, there 
is great encouragement for English growers, 
who may, unless affairs should undergo a sudden 
and unexpected change, safely rely upon getting 
a profitable return for time and labour expended, 
even should they confine themselves to the 
growth of such kinds as should be marketed 
as soon as ripe. C. B. 


Thinning flruit.— There is so little said in 
any works on gardening about the importance 
of thinning fruit, that I hope you will allow me 
to say a few words on the subject. It is quite as 
necessary as thinning young vegetables. Even 
common fruit, such as Victoria Plums and Hessle 
Pears, double in size when thinned, and, 
what is of more importance, their flavour is much 
improved. It pays over and over again. It is 
curious but true that if you have a heavy crop 
and thin it, next year you will have a crop, 
which shows that it exhausts a tree less to bear 
the same weight in large and few fruits than in 
small and many. I have found this by experience, 
being obliged to make my garden pay, and surely 
it is easy ladies’ work, and much more profit¬ 
able than crewels and other such idle occupa¬ 
tions.— A Poor Lady. 

6042.— Orchard houses. — I am not sur¬ 
prised at “ D ” being somewhat puzzled about 
his orchard house, but ean assure him that he 
has no need to fear of not being able to carry 
out his idea of Peaches, Apricots, Nectarines, 
Plains,.and Pears all growing and fruiting in an 
orchard honse. Procure dwarf pyramid trees at 
once, and pot them in 10-in. or 12-in. pots, 
using good turfy loam and a few 4*in. bones, 

S ot very firmly, plunge in a bed of leaves, but 
o not fruit them the first year, but keep the 
shoots pinched in to get fruitful bearing spurs, 
and the following spring place them in the 
orchard house a 3 soon as the flower-buds begin 
to open. Either plunge the pots or cover with 
litter to prevent too rapid evaporation, look well 
to watering, ventilate freely, and when the 
flowers expand fertilise them with a camel’s hair 
brush, thin out the fruit as soon as it has fairly 
started to swell, and if the trees are heavily 
cropped give liquid manure twice a week; there 
is really no difficulty about the matter at all, 
and I would specially advise **D.” to add 
Cherries to his list, for they are worth growing 
for ornament as well as desBert. I have seen stated 
that the flavour of stone fruits grown under 
glass is not good, but I can only say, try it and 
decide for yourself, for if it is not improved it 
must be the fault of the cultivator, for I find 
the better the fruits are treated the better is the 
produoe.—J. G. L. 


VEGETABLES. 


Hollow Celery* —Failures in the cultiva¬ 
tion of Celery are either owing to its being hol¬ 
low, or to a disposition to run prematurely to 
seed in autumn. With all that has been done or 
said to have been done in the improvement of our 
various kitchen vegetables it seems strange that 
there should be any Celery remaining in culti¬ 
vation that would grow hollow ; for although it 
is sometimes held that the hollow condition is 
the result of indifferent cultivation, yet this is 
so far incorrect that nothing which the grower 
can do will make Celery that is inclined to grow 
hollow, solid, or reverse the position by causing 
a good solid variety to become hollow. The in¬ 
fluence of good or indifferent treatment in the cul¬ 
tivation of this, as in other vegetables, is always 
apparent, but not to the extent of altering its 


solidity, or the want of this essential. The not 
unusual failure by starting to seed—or bolting, 
as ordinarily designated—is often the result of 
a check in the growth, or still more frequently 
caused by sowing a variety too early that is 
naturally inclined to run. This disposition is 
generally more apparent in the white .varieties 
than in the red or pink sorts. The white kinds 
come in for use quicker than the red ; it conse¬ 
quently follows that those who require Celery 
very early in the season grow some one of the 
numerous white varieties. Beyond this, the red 
or pink sorts are mnch the most to be depended 
upon. In no part of the kingdom is Celery so 
much used by the people collectively as in the 
neighbourhood of Manchester and the surround¬ 
ing district. This has long been so, the result of 
which is that it would be difficult to meet with 
a cottager’s garden or plot where Celery did not 
hold a first place. Those who are troubled with 
their Celery being hollow may depend upon it 
that their disappointment is in consequence of 
growing an indifferent kind ; and when once a 
good variety is obtained there is nothing in the 
wUole round of vegetables that it is more easy 
to save seed from true, either by keeping a few 
plants at the end of a row, or by planting some 
for the purpose on the flat. The seed will keep 
seven or eight years, or even more, although au 
will not vegetate if kept beyond this time.— 
T. B. 

Tall v. dwarf Celery.— After trying most 
of the varieties of Celery in cultivation, I find 
scarcely any equal in all respects to the Dwarf 
Incomparable White, for although the tall-grow¬ 
ing, long-leaved kinds look more imposing when 
bundled or bunched for market, yet on com¬ 
paring the blanched or edible part there is not 
much difference ; consequently, as more plants 
of the dwarf than the tall can be grown on equal 
sized plots of ground, it follows that dwarf sorts 
are best suited for gardens where space is an 
object. I lately had an excellent sample of Red 
Celery brought me that had been grown from 
seed saved from the same stock for nearly forty 
years, and a better Celery it would be impossible 
to find. With the Dwarf Incomparable for 
early crops, and a solid red kind for late crops, 

I would be content to leave all the very long¬ 
leaved varieties to growers for exhibition.— 
J. G. 

First early Peas.—I think as a rule we 
attach too much importance to first early Peas, 
for try what we will, or how we will, the earli¬ 
est gathering is not advanced very much before 
that of main crops ; therefore sorts that have 
only their earliness to recommend them should 
be planted in limited quantities, for there are 
suen excellent kinds amongst the second earliea 
or main crop Peas, that even large gardens have 
not space for sorts that produce solittle in pro¬ 
portion to the labour which they entail.—J. 
G. L. , 

New vegetables.—We understand that 
Messrs. Sutton and Sons, of Reading, will be 
sending out shortly a new main crop Pea of their 
own raising, and which they claim to have care¬ 
fully tested for the last four years in their 
grounds at Reading. It is to be called President 
Garfield. We also understand that the same firm 
purchased the entire stock of the white Bpined 
Cucumber, which was awarded the first prize 
at the Manchester International Horticultural 
Exhibition, and which will be sent out as Vic¬ 
tory of Manchester. 

Autumn sown Radishes.—I, like most 
amateurs, for years never thought to sow any 
salad seeds later than April or May, bat having 
to remove into a new house on the last day in 
July (a few years ago), and not liking the 
thought of being without salads for home con¬ 
sumption, immediately on getting into the 
house I planted Celery, and sowed Lettuce, 
Mustard, and Radish seeds, which practice with 
reference to Radishes I have adopted ever since. 
This year after taking up my crop of Windsor 
Beans, early in September, I hoed the land 
over a little, and Bowed Radishes on the top of 
the soil, gently raking them in. We are now 
(Oct. 20) gathering dishes of Radishes as good 
or better in quality than any we have had of the 
early sown ones, and we shall continue to gather 
a few good Radishes as long aa the hard frosts 
keep off.—G. C., Eoclcs . 

Early Purple-top Munich Turnip.— 

As far as my experience is concerned in regard 
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to this Turnip, I feel justified in recommending 
it. We have grown it besides other kinds, ana 
have found it to surpass them all in point of 
earlinesa. It is also fully equal to them in fla¬ 
vour and much smaller in the top ; in short, I 
consider it all that can be desired in the way of 
a Turnip.—C. B. 

6062.—Early Potatoes for exhibition. 
—Sutton’s Woodstock Kidney would probably 
answer your purpose as a white kidney; although 
called a second early, there are few, if any, in 
general commerce with such an even outline 
that comes in before it. Take Beauty of Hebron 
for a red kind. This variety should not be grown 
in very rich soil, otherwise the tubers will be* 
come coarse, and consequently of bad shape.— 
0. P. 

6035.—Autumn-planted Potatoes. — 
“ R. H. W.” asks what are the advantages of 
autumn planting Potatoes. I should say very 
little, for it has been tried over and over again, 
yet cultivators invariably go back to spring 
planting, for unless one plants deep the sets are 
liable to get frozen, and my advice is decidedly 
to keep the seed safely stored, and plant Ash- 
leaf Kidneys in March.—J. G. L. 


HEATING A SMALL GREENHOUSE. 

I have carefully read the different opinions and 
experiences that have appeared from time to time 
in Gardening Illustrated in connection with 
the heating of small greenhouses, and there being 
so many complaints of failures and enquiries m 
to the best, safest, and cheapest mode of heat¬ 
ing, that I trust you will allow me to give my 
experience. My greenhouse is 20 ft. by 12 ft., 
span-roofed, height from floor to span 12 ft., 
4 ft. of brickwork all round, 4 ft. of glass, making 
8 ft., so that the angle of the roof is good. It 
stands in the middle of my garden, which is 
180 ft. by 50 ft., and, there being no other houses 
at present to shelter it, receives the full force 
of the coldest winds. On the south side outside 
is a small brick stoke-hole 3 ft. square, with a 
door on one side and 4 ft. high, which brings it to 
the level of the brickwork of the greenhouse, which 
brickwork acts for one of the sides of the stoke¬ 
hole, a roof of strong sheet iron slightly sloping 
to carry off the rain ; in the centre of this roof 
is a hole 1 ft. square with an iron lid to allow 
access to the stove, which is fed from the top, 
and which is a few inches below the roof. The 
boiler I use is called “The Star,” which is stood 
(requiring no setting) in the centre of the stoke¬ 
hole with the dampers and ash-pit facing the 
door, the hot-water pipes passing through the 
wall into the greenhouse round three sides and 
back into the boiler—the usual flow and return 
principle—consequently, no fumes whatever 
find their way into the greenhouse in my idea 
the secret of success. The fuel used is small 
coke and cinders from the house, but no 
coals except a few pieces when lighting. It will 
burn for an immence length of time without 
attention. I bank it up about 10 o’clock, some¬ 
times earlier, very rarely later; it will then 
burn until 8 o’clock the next morning easily by 
leaving the damper slightly open ; as the coke 
oonsumes so it falls gradually down. If the wea¬ 
ther is severe and the fire is required all day, 
I stir it up from the top with a long flat rod of 
iron, sliding it down the sides, then clean out 
the ashes from the damper door With a small 
rake, bank up as overnight, and it will burn 
until the evening without any attention. I 
have had the fire alight for three weeks dur¬ 
ing hard frosts, and the thermometer has never 
fallen under 40° Fahr. inside, and upon three 
occasions it fell within 3° of zero outside, or 29° 
of frost. I had in bloom during that heavy snow¬ 
storm in January last Saowdrops, Crocuses, 
Scilla sibirica, Tree Carnations, Geraniums, 
Mignonette, Correas, Epacrises, Heliotropes, 
Ericas, Abutilons, Polygalas, Genista fragrans, 
Cineraria, Primula, Cyclamen persicum, Hya¬ 
cinths, and several other easily grown plants. 
I never lost one plant of any kind, and kept 
30 dozen bedding plants, besides fancy and show 
Pelargoniums, Camellias, Azaleas, Ac , and the 
cost amounted to 26s. for the season, or about 
an average of Is. per week. I might mention 
that to have several of the above flowers in 
bloom at that time or earlier, I have on the 
south side of the house, being the remaining 
space from the stoke-hole to the end of the I 
greenhouse, which space is about 17 ft., a I 


forcing frame with a set of smaller pipes heated 
from the same boiler, easily arranged by put¬ 
ting two taps in the pipes in both the greenhouse 
and pit, so that the heat can be sent to either or 
both ; on the top of the pipes I have slate slabs 
on which I place about 1 ft. of Cocoa-nut fibre, 
and plunge what pots I require to force from 
time to time, obtaining a bottom heat of 80° 
regularly if I so wish. I grow Cucumbers in 
this frame during the winter ; it comes in also 
very useful in the early spring months for 
striking cuttings, raising seeds, Ac., and I am 
thus enabled to keep my greenhouse cool with¬ 
out forcing the usual plants which I find bloom 
much finer and longer when allowed to come 
on gently. I do all the work myself, early 
morning mostly, and, whilst I am away during 
the day, if the windows or sashes require 
closing early during the spring and autumn 
months, the servant or my wife sees to them. In 
conclusion, I must say that it is no trouble, in 
fact, a great pleasure, and I have only had my 
greenhouse for three years, and most of the 
knowledge I have acquired for growing and 
forcing greenhouse plants has been obtained by 
constantly reading this Journal. 

Original Subscriber. 


ANSWER TO QUERIES. 


6049.—Fruit trees not bearing.-— Your 
Nonpareil Apple would have done very well if 
planted in a more open situation. Get a"mixture 
of good turfy loam to plant all the trees which 
you intend to plant. As the natural soil I pre¬ 
sume is a stiff one, you may place your bricks as 
before to all of them if that is the case, or place 
them on the ground level, after preparing the 
soil, that will make a slight mound when the 
tree has the soil put to it which will keep the 
roots warmer. Give the Pears the shade rather 
than the Apple.—C. M. 

6037.— Azaleas and Camellias.— These 
would do in the greenhouse, but 50° should be | 
the highest temperature maintained until Janu¬ 
ary. I have cut Camellia blooms already on the 
20th, and have many more showing their colour, 
but this earlinesa is the result of bringing them 
on in the humid atmosphere of a Vinery during 
early summer with the free use of syringe ana 
a little manure water, whioh they still have 
three times a week on dear mornings, and air 
is freely given at the top of house.—C. M., 
Belsize, 

6047.— Wintering 1 Geraniums .—In the 
house the treatment is very simple : keep them 
in the lightest and warmest windows you have, 
as close as possible to the glass, only removing 
them to the centre of the room on severe frosty 
nights. Give very little water, only about once 
in three or four weeks, or when the soil gets 
thoroughly dry, till about March, when they 
will begin to move, and more may then be 
afforded.—B. C. R. 

6039.— Value of wood ashes.— In reply 
to “ Enquirer ” I beg to say that wood ashes form 
about the best manure that can possibly be had ; 
the only difficulty we find is in getting enough 
of it. We convert all kinds of combustible 
garden rubbish into ashes, and store as soon as 
cold in a dry shed, for dusting over young 
crops of vegetables or flowers, as it tends to 
keep off slugs when in a dry state, and acts as a 
powerful stimulant to the roots of any crop. It 
is especially valuable for mixing with sou for 
Vine borders, or when making up frames for 
early Potatoes, or other vegetables forwarded 
under glass, and if the supply would last I 
would like to dredge it over Potatoes, or any 
kind of seed when it is laid in th3 drills, for 
besides being a good manure, it is perfectly 
harmless, and may be safely applied to the most 
tender plants in cultivation.—J. G., Linton. 

6044.— Daisies on Lawns.— The very 
best way to destroy Daisies on a lawn is to 
sprinkle Watson’s Lawn Sand upon the part 
affected. In a day or two the Daisies will wither 
away, and for a time the Grass will wither like¬ 
wise, but the Grass soon recovers, while the 
Daisies do not. This remedy is very effectual, 
but rather expensive.—S. F. W. 

5915.—Weeds on walks.—If *‘W. P.” 
(Gardening, October 8 ) will apply gas-lime to 
his walks he will have no weeas, but a good 
hard surface. We have tried it on a drive and 


found it very satisfactory; it must be raked 
into the gravel quite 1 in. or more thick and 
well rolled. Care must be taken not to let it 
come near any tender plant. Our Box edging has 
in a few places become brown where the gas has 
touched it. We have not tried it yet on garden 
walks. We had it from the gas-works, and I 
believe it is called gas waste.— Cymro, North 
Wales. 

6036.—Tortoises for the greenhouse. — 
I have a tortoise which has the run of my gar¬ 
den, not having a greenhouse. He was given to 
me in April, and I never saw him take any 
food, though I offered him sopped bread ana 
Cabbage leaves ; both were neglected. One day 
in June after a heavy shower I saw him drink¬ 
ing from a puddle in the path ; I then placed 
him at a saucer of clean water, and he drank 
greedily. Soon after that I observed him on a 
patch of blue Harebells, the entire blossoms of 
which he speedily devoured. I then gave him 
Lettuce leaves, and I found out what he liked ; 
he would eat nearly the whole of a Lettuce in 
one day. He also ate voraciously of the Ipomsea, 
blossoms as well as leaves; also of the major 
Convolvulus and Lavatera. Though I hare 
offered him slugs ana earwigs, Ac., he has always 
turned from them. He is now getting comatose, 
but knows my voice when I speak to him, 
slightly putting out his head. He selects a warm 
sheltered spot, south aspect, under a shrub, the 
flowering Currant, where he stays during the 
night, and where I expect he will burrow for 
the winter. Tortoises may eat insects, but mine 
does not appear to like them, vegetable food 
being preferred. I only give my own experience. 


6080.— Roses for greenhouse. --“Alpha” 
had better let his pot Roses remain out-of-doors 
till Christmas provided they are plunged in 
ashes, when they can be taken in and cut back. 
They will not require repotting then if they 
were potted last spring.—A. C. 

6911.—Woodlouse traps.—Out the top off some 
Turnips with a good slice of the Turnip adhering; bore 
holes two thirds through the Turnips with a table 
knife, and cut openings for entrance. Set in places in¬ 
fected. This provides food, moisture, and seclusion or 
refuge, and the insects can easily be destroyed.-G. R W. 

6037.— Azaleas and Camellias.— Azaleas awl 
Camellias should be grown in a cold house, with suffi¬ 
cient heat to keep out frost. A wateringwith weak guano 
water occasionally will greatly help them. They most be 
stood outside during the summer, as they are very liable 
to thrip, and the frequent rains will help to keep them 
clean.—C. fl. B. 

6039.— Wood ashes as manure. — Wood-aihea 
form a very good manure when spread on the land, and 
especially on lawns.—C. H. B. 

6047.—Treatment of Geraniums.— Geraniums 
should now be kept rather dry in a cold room or green¬ 
house where the frost cannot gain admittance. In *ho 
spring they can be cut back and allowed to go quite dry 
till they show signs of breaking, when they maybe either 
top-dressed or repotted.—C. H. B. 

6050.—Seedling Gloxinias.—If the Gloxinias were 
sown early in the year, they should be allowed to go 
quite dry till February when they may be repotted. — 
C. H. B. 

6059.—The Sensitive plant.—The Mimosa is a 
stove plant, and therefore cannot be expected to thrive 
in a cold greenhouse.—C. H. B. 

6068.— Planting bulbs.—Bulbs should be planted 
about 1 in. below the surface of the soil.—C. H. B. 

6087.— Seedling Sweet Williams —They should 
have been pricked out in the summer, as If they are 
planted out new they will ran a great risk of being cut 
down by frost. Should advise you to wait till tbo spring. 
—A. C. 

6094.—Hydrangeas out-of-doors.—“B. C." should 
well protect the roots of tbe Hydrangeas with ashes.— 
A. C. 

6099.—Pot Roses.—" Amateur M will find directions 
respecting treatment of his pot Boses in reply to 
*' Alpha’s," answer 6080.—A. C. 


6107. —Dlelytra spectabllis.— When is the best 
time to take up out of the ground and pot a Dielytra 
Bpectabilis for spring blooming ? Would ft do best in a 
cold frame or a sunny window?— J. J. [Now; place it 
in a cold frame till January , then place it in the 
icindow.] 

6108. —Planting Wallflowers.— Is the present the 
best time to transplant into their permanent quarters 
seedling Wallflowers, and should they be pinched?— 
J. J. [Plant nov> if the plants are strong. Do not pinch 
them.] 

6109. —Lime and Lily roots.—Will quicklime ap¬ 
plied to Lily beds to kill wireworminjure the Lily roots? 
— Subscriber. {ATo, if given in moderation. But a 
better plan would be to rrut small nieces of oil-cake, such 
as is given to cattle, in the soil. ^ The mrewonns will feed 
in this and burst.] 

6110 . — Geraniums r goings mouldy. — Several 
Geraniums in my greenhouse are becoming mouldy on 
the stems, notwithstanding good ventilation and the 
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heating apparatus (hot-water pipes) in operation for a 
few hours en cold damp nights. Can you snggeat a 
remedy?—J. E. R. [Keep the fire in an hour or two in the 
day and open the ventilators ] 

6111— Keeping Dahlia roots.— J. W. G.— Lift 
them when the tops are cut down. Shake off all the soil 
from the roots, aud lay them in the sun to dry for a 
day, then store them in dry sand or soil in a shed or 
cellar, from which frost is excluded. 

611 ?.—Anemones In window boxes.— Ignora¬ 
mus.—%ix inches is too deep to plant the bulbs; 3 in. 
would be plenty. 

6113. — Peterhead .—The Arbutus is hardy except in 
very cold districts. It would of course crow in a cool 
house, but the space might be used to better advantage. 

6114. — Kniphofla (Tritoma) Uvaria. — J.B .— 
This is a hardy plant and needs no protection, but if you 
put a layer of ashes over the roots it will be an advan¬ 
tage. 

6115. - Grapes not rlpenin gf, —M. C—Your Grapes 
have shanked. The cause is difficult to trace unless we 
were on the spot. It may be caused by a wet border, 
overcropping, or other mismanagement. 

6116 — "Wireworm.— II. C.—Sow the ground with 
crushed oil-cake, such as is given to cattle. The worms 
feed on this and burst. 


J. W. IT.—We cannot recommend any boiler as being 
the best, there are so many good ones in the market. 

M. IT.—Any of the Ro%es mentioned will do for pot 
culture under glass. 

C F- IT.—The name of the snails sent is Bulimus 
Good alii. They are frequently found in gardens, and we 
have known Cucumber homes infested by them. They 
are injurious when in quantity. 

Names Of plants.— Fancy.— 1, Adiantum diapha- 
num; 2, Adiantum hispidulnm ; 3, Adiantum tenerum ; 
4, Adiantum hispldulum var. tenellum; 6, Polystichum 
angulare (Exinvolucrate form); 6, Cystopteris bulbifera. 
—~6. K .—Fern sent last week, Nephrodium conter- 

minum.- M. Moore (Debenham).—1, a species of Medi- 

cago; 2, Achimenea longlflora; 3, Sedum carneum ; 4, a 

species of Doronlcum.- Bo scam. —1, Gasteria verru- 

<msa; 2, Agave americana variegata; 3, Sempervivum 
(species); 4, Saxifraga sarmentosa.— a. T.— 2, Daphne 
Mezereum; species of 8olidago; others cannot be named 
by leaves only.-—- J. Jf., Bt u mey.—Cr&t tegus Pyracantha. 

“—^--Saxifraga rotundifolia.- Reader.—I, Abuti- 

lon vexil'arium variegatum ; 2, Aspidistra lurida varie- 

| aia; 3, species of Dioscorea; 4, Acalypha tricolor.- 

Uayward$ Meath. — 1, cannot name; 2, apparently 

Delphinium Ajacisfl.-pl.-If. J.—Send when in flower; 

(plant in a pot).- Miss Amcnder.- 1, Asplenium bulbi- 

ferum; 2, adiantum hispidulum; 3, Cyperus alternl- 
Fern i8 Asplenium bulbiferum ; 
Dork, Aspldium Filix-mas cristatum. 

NAMING FRUIT.—Readers who desire our help In 
naming Apples or Pears will kindly bear in mind that 
several specimens in different stages of colour and 
S-Jf 1 ,® .kindgreatly assist in its determination. 
•Local varieties should be named by local growers, and 
are often only known to them. We can only undertake 
varieties ** * time, and these only when 
the above condition is observed. 

Names of Trult.-Colchester.-l, Hollow Crown 
Pippin; 2, cannot name; 3, Beauty of Kent; 4, Royal 
Russet.-——IT H. B.—We cannot And a name for your 

Apple. It is probably a local sort.- Pom/ret.—&end 

better specimens. 


sterna to the top of the house, 13 ft. high, two of which 
1 cut half-way down in the middle of last summer. There 
was abundance of foliage, but not one flower-bud. Should 
I cut the other two stems down to 6 ft. or so? or would it 
be better to cut them all shorter? It has i een top-dressed, 
and well watered with weak manure water.-J as. 
Brown. 

6122. — Cordon Pear trees.— Will some one kindly 
tell me what kinds of Pear trees would do well as single 
cordons on a west wall (facing west) in East Kent? Would, 
for instance, Doyenne du Comice, Beurrd Diel, Baurri 
Superfln, Martchal de la Cour, Madame Treyve flourish 
so grown ?— Provincial. 

6123. — Mulching flower beds.- -Would it injure 
my spring bedding plants (Just planted), such as Pansies, 
<&c., aud bulbs, to use a thick mulching of fresh manure, 
principally made of Grass, <fcc., from the floor of the 
stable ? I cannot get any old rotten manure, and am told 
fresh manure is unsuitable. My soil is poor and wants a 
lot of manure for vegetables. 1 may add that the beds in 
question are dug over previous to putting in the plants, 
but no manure has ever been used.—W. D. 

6124. —Damsons in hedgerows.— With reference 
to the remarks of “J. G. L." in Gardening, October 22, 
on the subject of Damson planting in hedges, as I desire 
to make a hedge profitable without Impairing its useful¬ 
ness as a protection against cattle, I should be thank¬ 
ful for any hints to carry this out successfully.—G. R. P. 

6125. —Treatment of young Vines.—I planted 
two years ago at the south end of a span-roofed green¬ 
house a Black Hamburgh Vine. Last season, after the 
completion of its growth, it was cut back half way. This 
year it has pushed three splendid canes, about 8 It. long 
and 1} in. in circumference. Would it injure the Vine if 
I left the strong shoot for fruiting next season, and the 
remainder cut back half way ? Also, what plan would be 
the best to cover a span-roofed house with bearing wood, 
considering that there is only one Vine therein ? The size 
of greenhouse is 14 ft. long by 13 ft. broad, and runs south 
and north.— H. MacMahon. 

6126. —Water plants.—We have two wooden tanks 
in our greenhouse 2 ft. deep, supplied by a tap. The 
water for use in the greenhouse ia drawn through them. 
Are there any water plants we might plant in them 
which would answer in tuch a situation f Hints on 
watering with reference to autumn and winter require¬ 
ments would also be very acceptable.— Bridget. 

6127. — Parsnips rotten at the crown. -Last 
spring 1 prepared a bed for Parsnips by trenching on it 
good rotten stable manure about six weeks ago. I tried 
some of the Parsnips, and they weighed on an average 
li lb. each, all quite clean, they being the Hollow 
Crown. I commenced about a fortnight ago to dig the 
bed, but found to my surprise that all, or nearly all. 
were rotten, say about 3 in. from the top, the largest 
being worse than the smaller ones. Can anyone explain 
the cause or give me some further remedy? My ground, 
which is about a quarter of an acre is of very light 
loamy soil.—E. T. 

6128. — Stocking: a greenhouse. — I want to 
know how best to fill a greenhouse 26 ft. by 9 ft. or 
7Jft. high, having wooden »d*s 3 ft. high with ventilators 
in. I have a border down each side 3 ft. wide, and filled 
18 in. deep with good rotted turf. I have no fire and do 
not want to plant anything in the house that needs any. 
I think of planting Tea Roses and Clematises to cover 
the roof, but want advice as to what Roses to plant In 
border, and what other things to fill up well with with¬ 
out affecting the Roses-permanent. There is some 
framework across the centre to support the house, and 
on which climbers would look well—One an A. 


QUERIES. 


Rules for Correspondents.— AH communica¬ 
tions for insertion should be clearly and concisely written 
on one side of the paper only and addressed to the Editor. 
Letters *■elating to business to the Publisher. The name 
and address qfthe sender is required, in addition to any 
nom de plume to be used in the paper. Answers to Queries 
should always bear the number and title qf the query 
answered. In consequence qf the large circulation of 
Gardening Illustrated, it is necessary to go to Press 
tong time before its publication. Therefore, readers 
the impossibility qf inserting their questions the 
tores they are received , and they would greatly help us 
by sending them as early as possible in the preceding 


NAMING PLANTS. —Four plants, fruits, or fiom 
only ean be named at one time, and this only when e~ 
specimens are sent. 


, Bare patches In tennis ground.—1 
turf of above Is worn quite away in four spots, abou 
yds. square each, where most trodden on in playii 
other Grass good. What should be done in order to mi 
ground good for next year ?—La Pauhe. 


6129.— Covering a fence— I have an Oak paling 
about 60 ft. long with a border about 3 ft. wide facing 
S.W. I have tried Peach, Plum, Pear, and Apple trees 
at different times, and failed to get a crop. Can anyone 
inform me how I can utilise the space to advantage ?— 

6180—Meaembryanthemums not blooming 
—I brought some of the beautiful large Mesembryanthe- 
mums from Mentone two years ago and potted them; 
they have grown, but have never shown any sign of 
flowering. Can anyone tell me how they should be 
treated to make them flower ?—H. J. P. 

6131. — Camellia leaves curling. — I have a 
Camellia imbrlcata 6 ft. high. It is in a pot plunged In 
a bed in a conservatory, and since it was removed from 
the nursery, the leaves are all crimpled. There is another 
Camellia, Counteaa of Derby, in the same house, but 
this is quite healthy. Will any reader tell me the cause 
of thls?-M. P. 

6132—Propagating tree Peeonles—I have two 
varieties of tree Paeony, both very handsome; one, quite 
single flowers, very large and handsome, white, deep 
maroon blotch in centre; the other temi-double, pale 
blush, exquisite when half expanded. I wish to know if 
these can be propagated by cuttings and how ? They are 
forming next years leaf-buds now.—T. F. 


6118. — Pruning Roses—I have a Gloire de Dijon 
and a Devoniensis Rose in pots; the latter has made one 
long, strong shoot, about 10 ft., the former a shoot about 
6 ft. 6 in. Shall I leave them as they are ? or shall I cut 
them down ?— Subscriber. 

6119. —Propagating BulJaces. - Will Bullaces 
grow from cuttings? I wish to introduce them into 
the woods about here, as the fiuit makes such excellent 
^lly. What season should the cuttings be put in?— 

6120. —Damsons in hedges.—wui “j. o. L. n 
kindly explain whether the Damsons form part of the 
hedge Itself ? or grow on one stem above the top of the 
hedge as standards ? If the latter, might not an objec¬ 
tion be raised by the adjoining owner? Any fnrther 
particulars will be welcome as I am about planting a 
hedge, and should be glad to uti'lse It in the way indi¬ 
cated, but fear my neighbour n i<ht object to standard 
trees planted close to his bouncary.—G. P. 

6121. — Rob© not flowering —I have a Marshal. 
Nlel Bose tree planted against the back wall of a green¬ 
house (heated in winter) now two years. It sent up four I 


6133.—Sulphate of ammonia and worms.— 
A few days ago I purchased a small bag of sulphate of 
ammonia, and applied it to some Chrysanthemums, dis¬ 
solving a good handful in a bucket of water. The effect 
was magical on the worms; they came up in every di¬ 
rection. Astotheeffect on the Chrysanthemums, I cannot 
yet speak ; it has certainly done no harm, and I think 
has improved the foliage. 1 shall be much obliged if any 
reader will tell me if this manure is suitable for any 
other class of plant, and what class it is injurious to. as 
I should like to try it on many others, and am afraid to 
do so without more knowledge on the subject.— Erin. 

6134 — Mulberry cultivation for silkworm© — 
Where can I obtain the alpine variety of Mulberry? 
Could it be raised from cuttings? How should It be 
planted ? When ?—J. B. 

6135.— Method of heating.— My greenhouse is 
12 ft. long and 6 ft. wide. There are windows to open 
along the front and one end resting on a brick wall. It 
is a lean-to with one end adjoining the sitting-room. 
During the winter I used a paraffin stove, but the smell 
Injured the plants, and the method was very expensive. 
I am advised to build a flue. I do not see how to use a 


portable stove with hot-water pipes, having no adjoining 
house In which to place the stove. Could a flue be built 
in so narrow a structure so that the firo would burn 
through the night without attention ? Will some practical 
person kindly advise me ?—Leicester. 

6138.— Vines and Oranges— Would some one In¬ 
form me how to treat a young Black Hamburgh Vine? 
It is about 1 ft. high, aud has several branches; it is In 
a 12-In. pot. I have also a young Orange tree in good 
healthy condition ; it ia about 3 ft. high. When may 
I expect it to bloom ? Should it be cut back or not ?— 


6137— Plants for Pern case— I have a terra-cotta 
dish with glass shade intended for growing Ferns, but I 
am tired of Ferns. Could any one suggest anything that 
I could grow under the glass to come up in spring or 
early summer?—PiTKRHKAD. 

6188.—Nicotiana longlflora -I shall be obliged for 
advice as to treatment of a Nicotiana longiflora. Should 
I cut the stems down which have blossomed during 
Bummer? Would it live iua cool room during the win¬ 
ter ? Many buds have dropped off during the lime I have 
had it, and have kept it free from green fly. When does 
it require repotting?— Amateur. 

6139—Beehive Raspberry—Can anyone give me 
information as to the productiveness and general merits 
of the Beehive Raspberry ?— C. W. 

614 Climbers for north east wall—Can any 
reader Inform me what kind of plant is most suitable 
for covering a wa'l about 7 ft. high, exposed to north¬ 
east winds, in a small town in south of Scotland ? Last 
autumn we planted three Cotoneastera, but these have 
not done well, two being dead, and the third very sickly 
looking— Berwickshire. 

6141—Greenhouse plants for summer. -I have 
a lean-to greenhouse 20 ft. by 10 ft. I should like to grow 
fine foliaged and flowering plants, some that would bloom 
or look their best from June to September. My garden 
being more than 1 mile from my house, I shou d prefer 
plants that die down in the autumn, as tbe boat in my 
greenhouse frequently goes down in severe weather to 
se'b If any kind reader can give me a list of suitable 
plants to grow, and instructions how to grow them, I 
shall esteem it a great favour.— Cantab. 

6142.— Plants for exhibition.— We are going to 
have a spring show here in April next, and I shall be 
glad of the advice of a successful exhibitor in getting up 
the following plants for show, viz.: Lily of the Valley 
(English), Cinerarias, Primulas, Cyclamens, Wallflowers 
(English), Cytiaus, Bronze Tricolor and Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums, Hyacinths, greenhouse and border varieties. 
Primroses, double and single in pots, Polyanthuses, 
border and fancy, Narcissus, Auriculas, alpine and show. 
Dielytra spectabilis. I may state that I have most of the 
above, also a plunging bed, frame, and greenhouse.— 
Waisall Jem. 


6148—Begonias as greenhouse plants. —I 
want information respecting the growth of tuberons Be¬ 
gonias for greenhouse culture. I have all Messrs. Laing’s 
novelties of this season, and would like to be nut a little 
straight in their culture—F. J. 

6144.— Chrysanthemums losing their leaves. 
—What is the reason of Chrysanthemums losing their 
leaves, and the blooms coming all sorts of shapes ? this 
occurs principally on the white Cedo Null!; they were 
grand looking plants when I brought them into a cold 
vinery. They were 4 ft. across, and now they have gone 
quite bare, which has quite spoiled their appearance — 


6145— Grapes cracking— My Grapes on young 
Gros Colmar Vine burst whilst still unripe, and the 
cracks filled with green mould as they ripened, render¬ 
ing them useless. How have I mismanaged them? They 
ripened well without artificial heat— Gardener. 


BEES. 

What can be done with bee*.—In tbe season 
of honey gathering in 1880 I wanted to prove to our 
parishioners who kept bees how much better and 
more profitable it would be to save the bees and 
not burn them, and for one cottager I took the 
honey by driving the bees from three hivee, and in 
the evening I joined them and put them into an 
Abbot's frame hive. Another man sent word to me 
that if I would only take his honey for him I was 
quite welcome to the bees, as he should only bum 
them if I did not, aud as for keeping the bees him- 
Belf he could not afford to do so, so I took three 
skeps and joined the bees in the evening, putting 
them into another Abbot's hive. I took three skeps 
of my own and put the bees into another Abbot's 
hive. I carefully fed the three hives at a cost of 2os. 
for loaf sugar, and they all did well, with the exoep- 
tion that the first named were not so strong in the 
spring as the other two. This year I had these 
three hives and my old Woodbury hive, which had 
required no feeding. I give now this year’s expe¬ 
rience. June IB, I took 64 lb. of comb from two 
frames of my Woodbury. On the 17th this hive 
swarmed, but as a beautiful super was denuded of 
bees, and as the first Abbot’s was weak, in the even¬ 
ing I joined half the large swarm to it, and returned 
the other half to the Woodbury, and to my delight 
the bees in it were next morning hard at work on 
the super, and so rapid was the increase of weight 
in the first Abbot’s that I was able to put a snper 
on, and the bees ascended and began to work in it 
within a week from my strengthening it. As the 
bees of No. 2 were hanging out, although they had 
a super on in which numbers were at work, I took 
ont8 lbs. of honey on Jane 21. On the 23rd my 
third Abbott’s swarmed, and I left them in the 
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sleep into which they had been shaken. On Julv 5 
they swarmed again, hut I returned them, as I also 
did on the 8th, in doing whioh I destroyed the 
queen. July 15, I took the super from No. 1 Ab¬ 
bot, and the net weight of comb was 18 lb. On 
the 27th of July I took the super from No. 2 Ab¬ 
bot, and also two frames, the net weight being 
35 lb. 12 oz. From No. 1 Abbot on the 1st ot 
August I took the super, weighing 18 lb- net, and 
also three frames weighing 17 lbs. Angust9,1 took 
the super of No. 3 Abbot, the net weight being 
19 lb. 8 oz. On August 18 I drove the bees from 
the skep, and the net weight of comb was 30 lb. 
4 oz.: also the super of the Woodbury, the weight 
of which was 27 lb. net. Thus my honey harvest 
reached the following: Woodbury hive, 33 lb. 
8 ob. ; Abbot’s No. 1, 35 lb. 4 oz.; Abbot b No. 2, 
431b. 12 oz.; Abbot’s No. 3, together with the 
produce of the skep which had the bees that 
Jwarmed from it, 50 lb.; total, 162 lb. 8 oa. 
On my drawing-room table I had the three supers 
to show friends, and the weight of pure comb, with¬ 
out one single cell filled with pollen or brood, 
amounted to over 70 lb. One of our bishops years 
ago recommended his poorer clergy to keep bees, 
and so increase their limited incomes. I feel very 
grateful to my bees for giving me such a rich store, 
and what one curate has done others may be in¬ 
duced to do likewise, and if they are blessed with 
a quiverful they will be at no loss to discover 
-what to do with their honey. From two stocks in 
the beginning of 1880 I obtained over 80 lb. of 
honey in that year, which was by no means a good 
honey year, but rather the reverse. My bees this 
winter have plenty left in the hives to carry them 
through.— W. J. Payne. 


BIRDS. 


POULTRY. 

PROFITABLE POULTRY. 

As there exists great controversy as to whether 
poultry pay, I beg to give an account of my birds 
during the last twelve months. I commenced tost 
October with seven black Hamburgh pullets and five 
dark Brahma pullets, and a cock of eaoh variety. I 
have two separate houses and a small wire run to 
each, besides which the birds have the range of a 
large field, and by letting each lot have the run of 
the latter on alternate days I endeavour to give 
them the advantage of a Grass run without fear of 
getting the two breeds crossed. My birds are pure, 
but not good enough for show purposes, and I have 
been enabled to dispose of several sittings of eggs 
and a few chickens at rather fancy prices, which has 
made my receipts more than they would have been 
bad I depended Bolely on eggs and chickens being 
used for domestic purposes. 

Dr. 

Original cost of 12 pullets and 2 cocks 
Corn and meal for 12 months 
Sundries, including repairs 
Eggs used in sitting . 
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Aviaries in grreenhouses. —A correspondent. I 
see, has written to say that he thinks this is the 
right thing, but I must again say that it is contrary 
to nature for birds to be baked one day and frozen 
another, such as they would be if placed in a con¬ 
servatory. This correspondent says that he has birds 
in a glasshouse, and he also acknowledges that 
although they lay, still that is all they do, there 
being no young ones batched. I do not say that no 
bird will live in a greenhouse, but what I have said., 
and what I most emphatically say again, is that in 
nine cases out of ten all glasshouses for bird-breed- 
ing are a delusion and a snare. I also notice that a 
correspondent says he has not given hisparrot any 
water, for I do not know bow long. What is the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
(and Birds also, I suppose) doing when they allow 
such a state of affairs. Such statements are most 
pernicious and ought to be nipped in the bqd. I 
consider it the most cruel act to deprive a cage 
bird of water.—A. d’A. 

Birds losing their feathers— In answer to 
« Reader,” this is frequently simply a bad habit, 
which may be sometimes eradicated by variety of 
food. It is also caused by an irritation of the skm. 
The cure of the latter is of course internal, and a 
cooling medicine must be given. The treatment of 
the bird in question seems right. Have you tned 
green food in moderation ? Hempseed should be 
given, but not in too large a quantity. The butter 
is not, to my thinking, the cause of the complaint 
or bad habit, but for a “ Reader’s” satisfaction he 
might withhold it for a time. Again, this feather 
pioking may be caused by parasites ; carefully in¬ 
spect the bird in order to see whether it is the case. 
Genial temperature and fresh pure air (not draughts) 
should also conduce to weaning the bird from his 
unsightly occupation of depriving himself of his 
garment. I hope also that a “Reader” does not 
forget to give his bird a constant and plentiful sup- 
ply of pure water, the withholding of which does 
more mischief than can be imagined. Once more, 
do not condemn the bird to a solitary existence, 
but let him always be in company of some of the 
family. Domestic birds (and I think I can oall par- 
rota by this name) should not be left to themselves 
to mope.—A. d’A. 

Cardinals.—These birds will breed in an outdoor 
aviary composed simply of wood and wire front, and 
I will repeat what I said on previous occasions that 
a greenhouse or glasshouse is not so good a place 
for birds as my plain wooden aviary with open front 
of wire. No heating is necessary j m fact, it is not 
safe at all to use it. Birds do not require to be 
roasted nor pampered. Keep them, free from 
draughts, and keep greenhouses for their legitimate 
use, that is, plants.—A. d’A. 

piniHna unhealthy—The treatment seems to be 

quite correct, and if the birds are not too far gone 
should prove successful. Mind they are not in any 
draught. Siskins breed readily with the canary in 
cages, hut I have not come across a pair of siskins 
that would breed in cages. Mine have always been 
In outdoor aviaries, and then have been successful. 
—A. d’A. 


14 chickens now In hand at 2a. _ 

Profit for the year .. 


1 have come to the conclusion tnat pure preens 
pay the best, and intend next spring to push the 
sale of my eggs for sitting purposes and also fancy 
chickens. I always keep my houses and runs very 
clean, and am thus enabled to Bhow the stock to 
intending purchasers at every advantage. The Corn 
consists mainly of Barley, with changes of small 
Wheat and Indian Corn—not much, of the latter, 
as I do not agree with its use for laying stock. For 
soft food the staple is Barley-meal, with sometimes 
Oatmeal, and Spratt’s food as a change. I get all 
the scraps from the house, which, with some mid¬ 
dlings, form the mid-day meal. I shall be happy to 
give any further information through your valuable 
columns.— Hampshire. [We think if other corre¬ 
spondents would give their experience in poultry 
keeping during the last twelve months that much 
useful information might be gleaned.— Ed.J 


RABBITS. 


Rabbits for profit—The best sort of rabbits to 
I keep for profit are the lop-eared and Angora. I 
I would recommend the latter, as their skins are very 
valuable. To make them pay they should be well 
fed at all times. When in litter the doe should have 
as much as she will eat; about eight in the morn¬ 
ing give her about a quarter of a pint each of oats 
and bran, with a good handful of any kind of green 
food and a saucer of clean water; at noon the 
same. If you can let her out on the grass if you 
have any do so. At night she should have some 
green stuff and a little hay, with a saucer of bread 
and milk. 8he should be kept very clean. The 
hutch should be cleaned out every day before you 
give her her dinner. Be very careful never to allow 
any food to decay on the floor; the feeding troughs 
ought to be scalded out after every meal. When the 
doe begins to collect Btraw in her mouth and carry 
it about clean out her hutch well and then put in a 
good double handful of sweet hay to help to make 
her bed. If you want plenty of fine healthy young 
ones never let your does breed before they are 
six months old. When the little ones are a fortnight 
old take the doe away for anight and let her be with 
the buck, putting her back in the morning. Let her 
suc k le them two weeks longer, and then take them 
away. Feed them for about two weeks with what I 
recommended in a former paper. Be very careful 
never to give them wild Parsnip or Hog s-weed; j 
above all, never give them wet green stuff; if you 
do, it is sure to kill them. They should always have 
a supply of olean water if you want to keep them in 
good health. Feed them at Bunrise, noon, and sun¬ 
set. Give them plenty each time, allowing each rab- 
bit half a pint of Oats and bran and a handful of 
greenstuff When about four months old make your 
selections for breeding. Seleot compact little does; 
they always have more young ones at a time than 
big ones. Those you want to fatten Bhould each 
have a hutch to itself. The breeding does may be 
kept together. One buck is enough for breeding ; 
he should be kept by himself; when about twelve 
months old fatten him for killing, and have a young , 
one in his stead. The doe’s first meal after kindling 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

CAMELLIAS PLANTED OUT. 

It is a question if we sufficiently realise the 
true worth of the Camellia for covering walls in 
winter gardens, conservatories, and green¬ 
houses generally. There is no flowering plant 
that can boast of such a combination of high 
qualities as the Camellia, forming, as it does 
when in the full enjoyment of suitable con¬ 
ditions, foliage of the most dense and lustrous 
description, and flowers unsurpassed for beauty 
of form and colour. So long as gardening is 
practised in this country, so long will the 
Camellia hold a prominent place in the esteem 
of all plant lovers ; and yet, in spite of all the 
love and admiration which has been for many 
years lavished upon this noble plant, it is a fact 
that it can scarcely be classed amongst really 
popular subjects—that is to say, it is, as a rule, 
reserved to experienced gardeners to cultivate 
it; and a plant which is not universally grown 
by the owners or occupiers or small gardens can 
hardly be termed popular. That the Camellia 
is by no means a difficult plant to grow, those 
conversant with its peculiarities well know ; 
and yet amongst small growers it bears the 
reputation of not being amenable to ordinary 
treatment. That this is a mistaken idea it 
would no doubt be an easy matter to prove, but 
into the 

Pot culture oi the Camellia I do not pro¬ 
pose to enter. I may, however, remark that 
coddling and too heavy a compost arc the 
stumbling-blocks which the amateur generally 
manages to encounter. A more natural mode 
of treatment, recognising the fact that the 
Camellia is really a hardy shrub, would work 
wonder?, and would often be all that is required 
to ensure the right treatment being given. It 
may be safely asserted that wherever a green¬ 
house exists the Camellia may be grown to 
perfection, and that without unduly taxing the 
skill and resources of the grower. Far better 
would it be if the unsightly stages, which so 
often form a feature in cool plant houses, were 
done away with, and the whole of the back 
wall covered with Camellias, which would, if 
properly treated, form a dense green curtain at 
all times beautiful, and which, from autumn 
until late in spring, would furnish an abundance 
of lovely flowers. Can there be anything more 
beautiful than a Camellia in full and lusty 
vigour—fresh, free, and bright in the way of 
foliage, . the pearly white and bright pink 
flowers peeping out here and there in admirable 
oontrast to the deep hue of the leaves ? Nothing 
in the way of a floral display can be more 
beautiful than this, and it may be truthfully 
said that no pains would be too great to 
secure it. 

Wall culture.— There is no plant better 
adapted for covering a wall under glass than 
the Camellia, simply because it is one of the 
fairest of evergreens, and may easily be kept 
well and thickly clothed with verdure quite 
to the soil. Unlike the generality of climb¬ 
ing subjects employed to cover walla, it does 
not exhibit such an almost unconquerable 
tendency to run away and expend its vigour 
upon the terminal shoots, to the complete im¬ 
poverishment of the lower portion of the plant 
thus denuding the base of the wall of foliage! 
On the contrary, by carefully training in the 
early stages of growth, every part of the wall 
will be covered with a thick screen of foliage, 
fresh and delightful to the eye. The great 
point is to secure good young plants in 6-in. 
pots, seeing that they carry a head of foliage 
quite in proportion to the size of the pot, as in 
that case it may reasonably be supposed that 
they will be furnished with good roots. Such 
young plants are, as a rule, much better than 
older specimens for our purpose, as these latter 
are frequently somewhat devoid of young 
twiggy growth and leaves just where such is 
most required, and unless a good foundation is 
laid by thoroughly furnishing the base of the 
wall with free-growing wood, the result will 
really not be all that could bo wished for. And 
new with respect to 


Soil, about which many and diverse opinions 
exist, for loam, peat, leaf-mould, and mixtures 
in various proportions have been recommended 
by growers who should know something of the 
requirements of the Camellia. Let me, how¬ 
ever, inform the inexperienced in this matter 
that very fine plants nave been grown in pure 
loam, and equally good ones have been obtained 
when peat alone formed the rooting medium ; 
at the same time I should warn the would-be 
Camellia grower that a loam fit for this plant 
to grow in a pure unmixed state is not easily 
procurable, and I have witnessed such disastrous 
effects arise from the use of loam of bad quality 
that I would urge the inexperienced to 
exercise great caution in this matter, the best 
and safest way being not to use it in an nn- 
mixed state. We will, therefore, take for our 
border good fibrous peat and loam in equal pro¬ 
portions, and, in order to insure its remaining 
for all time in a free, sweet, open state, we 
will add thereto a goodly portion of coarse 
silver sand, throwing in, as an additional pre¬ 
caution against stagnation, a good sprinkling of 
charcoal in pieces about the size of a Walnut. 
Here we have a compost at once light and 
nourishing, and which may be counted on to 
remain for a long period in a free, sweet con¬ 
dition. The size of the border will, of course, 
have to be regulated by the amount of space at 
the disposal of the grower, as well as the 
extent of wall to be covered. For a lofty 
structure the border cannot well be too wide, 
but for a small or medium-sized greenhouse 
anything like from 2 ft. to 3 ft. in width and 
2 ft. in depth will suffice. The ordinary means 
for insuring perfect drainage must be taken, 
which, for the benefit of those not well con¬ 
versant with this kind of work, I may state 
to consist of placing some 4 in. of brick rubble 
at the bottom of the border, and covering the 
same with whole turves, thus hindering the 
finer particles of soil from entering into and 
choking the drainage. The plants may be set 
out in March, taking care that the balls of soil 
are in a moist condition, and ramming the 
compost well around them. It is perhaps as 
well to allow an unrestricted development the 
first year of growth, commencing the training 
process the following autumn. B, S. C. 


Flowers in autumn.—I believe it is not 
generally known what beautiful flowers may be 
had at this time of the year, with very little 
trouble, by amateurs who have a little glass 
structure, either in town or country. I live in 
almost the oentre of a large city and get but 
little sunshine on my premises. My greenhouse 
is a very roughly constructed place, at present 
without heat, yet I have Cinerarias and Primulas 
in blossom which are the admiration of all who 
see them. I am about to heat my house with a 
flue, &c., and within a week or two I shall then 
have a number of Cyclamens in bloom. I think I 
am very fortunate with my Cinerarias. In 
March last I bought a sixpenny packet of seed, 
in April I sowed it, and from that small packet 
of seed I had about six dozen plants. From June 
to the end of August I grew them on a balcony 
facing north, and for nearly two months past I 
have had several of them in full bloom, the 
most beautiful specimens ; there does not appear 
to be two alike. I have about a dozen more 
coming out and all quite distinot colours ; some 
are dwarf, others tall, many of the blooms are 
the size of a half-crown piece. I am told it is 
remarkable to have Cinerarias in blossom 
within five months of sowing the seed without 
heat, and should like to hear what others may 
have to say on the subject. From the packet of 
Primula seed, about twenty-five seeds, I hacl 
twenty plants, Beven of which aro in full bloom 
and quite distinct and beautiful colours. My 
Cyclamens I had when seedlings last year, but 
through keeping them too dry at the root they 
made very little progress. This season I have 
kept them well watered and now they are 
loaded with flower buds, which only requires a 
little heat to bring them into full bloom. A 
friend of mine who had some of the same kind 
at the same time last year grew them in a cold 


frame and kept them well watered ; in Decem¬ 
ber they were one mass of bloom and foliage, 
but unfortunately his house was unheated and 
they went back with the frost, so that it is 
quite evident that seedling Cyclamens require to 
be kept moist and in a growing state until they 
blossom. I should add that I should not have 
had such beautiful flowers if I had not read 
Gardening Illustrated.—A. W. 

Winter-flowering Carnations.— Few 
flowers are more in request than these in 
Covent Garden during the winter months. They 
have been gradually increasing in favour for 
some years past, and are now considered indis¬ 
pensable by those engaged in the making np cf 
hand bouquets, button-holes, and floral decora¬ 
tions generally. When I mention that one 
grower cuts during the winter months some 
sixty dozen blooms daily, some conception will 
be formed of the favour in which this flower is 
held. I do not think that the market is ever 
likely to be glutted with winter-flowering Car¬ 
nations, for their growth requires to be tho¬ 
roughly understood before they can be made to 
pay. It is enrions that many otherwise good 
plant growers fail with this hardy subject, or, 
at any rate, do not achieve success enough to 
make its culture satisfactory or profitable. The 
great point is to strike the cuttings early in the 
year, so that the plants get a long season's 
growth, bo that they get well matured by the 
autumn. Some resort to layering, but this prac¬ 
tice does not find favour with market and trade 
growers, who consider that plants from cuttings 
exhibit much greater freedom of growth. One of 
the finest collections I ever saw was at Clapton, 
the foliage being broad and of great substance, 
and the plants so uniformly good that they 
might have been cast in a mould. When the 
winter-flowering Carnation can be thus grown 
it will give a good return for all expenses in¬ 
curred in its culture, for the compact habit of 
the plant allows of the pots being stood to¬ 
gether rather thickly, and strong specimens in 
5-in. pots yield a large amount of flowers for 
cutting. There is, however, one point upon 
which I would warn the would-be Carnation 
grower, and that is, never to subject the plants 
when they have arrived at the flowering stage 
to a dose, warm atmosphere. Such treatment 
can only yield disastrous results, for the Carna¬ 
tion is extremely impatient of undue confine¬ 
ment, and must only get just enough warmth to 
drive out damp and keep the plants from stag¬ 
nation.- J. B. C. 

Forced Lilacs from Christmas on¬ 
ward.— We are cutting forced Lilacs in large 
quantities. The blooms are nearly white, and 
the foliage is as green as that grown out-of- 
doors, and as we set nearly as much store by the 
foliage as the flowers this is no small advantage. 
We use it for furnishing vases, and most lovely 
and fragrant it is. We gather it in large hunches 
with plenty of its own foliage, and drop it into 
a large vase without any addition in the way 
of Ferns or any other kind of garnishing, and I 
do not know of anything that is more appre¬ 
ciated from December to May than these deli¬ 
cately fragrant flowers. For dinner table decora¬ 
tion they are exquisite, and under artificial 
light look pure white. We find their own foliage 
the best garnishing. According to the French 
lan of forcing Lilacs in the dark, the foliage is 
lanched as well as the flowers, and although 
we generally say that “They do things-better 
in France, ,T I must say that I like our own 
plan the best, for I like plenty of a plant’s own 
foliage for garnishing, and think that quite half 
the beauty of the flowers is gone if divested of 
their natural greenery. Not the least merit of 
this forced Lilac is the ease and certainty with 
which it is brought into flower at a given date. 
For our earliest crop to come in about Christ¬ 
mas we lift the bushes early in November. If 
very large, the tops are drawn together with a 
cord or tied up similar to a faggot, and then 
the bushes are dug up with a good ball of roots. 
They are then set in the corners of forcing 
houses, such as early vineries, in which loose 
bricks are built up so as to make temporary 
boxes for holding soil about the roots ; they are 
then well watered and kept syringed like the 
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vice*, when the bads soon swell np and open, 
Or, if expret sly required sooner, they may be 
poshed on by transferring them to the stove. 
The higher the temperature and more rapid the 
development the whiter the flowers are; but 
with a moderate temperature, such as that of a 
vinery, the foliage, as before stated, will be 
stout and bright green, and the flowers will 
last a long time when cut. The largest bushes 
that can be got into the house are the best, for 
every flower* bud will produce a spike ; our or¬ 
dinary bushes bring several dozen sprays on 
them. Smaller plants in pots are beautiful ob¬ 
jects for conservatory decoration. After they are 
done flowering they are gradually hardened off, 
and in April the old bushes are cut down low 
and divided into several small clumps for plant¬ 
ing in the reserve garden for providing a stock 
for forcing again alter three years' growth out 
of doors, as it takes a quantity of bushes to keep 
np a continuous supply. The old-fashioned large- 
flowered Lilac and Charles X. are better for this 
kind of work than either the Persian or Siberian 
Lilaos.—J. G. L. 

Telegraph, plant (Desmodium gyrans).— 
The sensitiveness to touch of the well-known 
Sensitive Plant (Mimosa pudica) and Dion sea is 
singular enough, but the movements of the leaves 
of this Desmodium seem still more curious, and 
up to the present have baffled our best observers. 
The movement may be best observed on a light 
warm day, when the plant is standing in a tem¬ 
perature of about 80°. The two small lateral 
leaflets may then be observed to move upwards 
aad downwards; first the one and then the other, 



Telegraph plant (Desmodium gyrans). 


now resting a moment, then starting again with 
a jerk. The movement is quite spontaneous, the 
plant not being perceptibly sensitive to the touch. 
Truly it is a vegetable wonder, and deserves a 
place in every warm greenhouse on thataccount. 
It is easily propagated either by means of seeds 
or cuttings. It is a rapid grower, and, though ,it 
is not handsome, still it is a graceful plant. Itgrows 
to a height of about 2 ft. Any light soil will suit 
it, and the higher the temperature in which it 
stands the more perceptible are its movements. 
I do not think it would thrive in winter in a tem¬ 
perature lower than 55°. It is a native of India, 
and is a member of the Pea family.—Z. B. 

Narcissi in pots. —Amongst bulbous 
plants easily brought into bloom at the begin¬ 
ning of the year, and in succession until they may 
be enjoyed out-of-doors, scarcely any are more 
worthv of extended culture than the various 
varieties of Narcissus, including the Jonquils. 
It is true they have not the brilliant colouring 
of Hyacinths or Tulips, but this is amply com¬ 
pensated for by their exquisite fragrance and 
the ornamental character of their foliage, a 
property in which many forced bulbs are de¬ 
ficient, and, above all, they are such robust- 
’ habited bulbs that their culture is of the sim¬ 
plest kind. Three bulbs in a 6-in. pot are ex¬ 
cellent for vases, and single bulbs in 3-in. and 
4-in. pots prove serviceable for mixed deoora- 
tion In potting, good, fresh, turfy loam, sand, 
and thoroughly decomposed leaf - mould or 
manure are the principal ingredients required. 
When potted, plunge them in coal ashes, and 
the pots will soon be filled with roots, when 
they may be transferred to a cold frame and 
introduoed to a warm house or pit according 
to the demand. They will quickly develop 


their deliciously-scented spikes of flower, and 
may be removed to cooler quarters in order to- 
prolong their beauty. After they have done 
Dlooming they should be sheltered in a cold 
frame until the weather is warm enough to ad¬ 
mit of their ripening out-of-doors. If not re¬ 
quired for farther service under glass we plant 
the bulbs in groups on the Grass or margins 
of shrubberies for permanent effect out-of-doors, 
for which they are extremely well suited.—J. L. 

Greenhouse Daphnes.— Opinions differ 
as to which form the best plants—Daphnes on 
their own roots, or those that are grafted ; but 
this matters little, as I have grown good plants 
under both conditions, but it is necessary that 
the grafted plants should be on young healthy 
stocks. They are very impatient of too much 
water at the root, except during the period 
when they are forming young growth ; and 
when in tnis stage they should receive a liberal 
amount of heat and moisture, otherwise they 
soon get into a starved and unhealthy state. If 
young they may be stopped several times during 
the growing season, which will soon induce 
them to form bushy specimens, but in no case 
must the stopping be continued after the end 
of June, when the plants should be removed 
from a warm temperature and gradually inured 
to stand under airy conditions and in the full 
sunlight during the month of August; this will 
ripen up the growths, and a truss of flowers 
will be formed at every point which may be 
forced or retarded at the will of the grower. 
The soil most suitable for these plants is 
charred fibry loam two parts, one of the best 
fibry peat, and a liberal addition of silver sand 
and bones. To prevent the soil from becoming 
too compact the dust should be removed from 
the peat previous to mixing it with the loam, 
and the drainage must be very perfect, as any¬ 
thing like stagnation at the roots will cause the 
foliage to turn yellow and ultimately drop off. 
A slightly increased temperature should be 
given them when coming into flower, taking care 
at the same time to water with tepid water 
only. After flowering, the plants should be 
lightly cut back and placed in a warm, moist 
temperature when they will soon form fresh and 
healthy growth.—J. 

6005.— Orchids in rooms.-" A. M. ” 
asks for the names of some Orchids to grow in 
rooms. A particular friend and neighbour of 
mine grew some in his kitchen and bedroom 
windows. They are Odontoglossum Alexan¬ 
dre, 0. vexillarium, also several Masdevallias, 
and they all flowered well last summer. One of 
the Masdevallias produced 12 blooms. I fancy 
these lovely flowers are often killed with kind¬ 
ness.— Country John. 

6003. — Keeping 1 Geraniums through 
the winter. —It is possible to keep Gera¬ 
niums through the winter without having them 
under glass, but, of course, not very green or 
healthy. We suppose you refer to plants lifted 
from the open ground, and the best thing to do 
is to pick off ml the lower leaves, as these will 
certainly fall later on ; also trim the roots just 
a little, but do not cut the tops of the shoots, 
as the cut parts invariably decay. Get herring 
boxes, ana put over the bottom some Cocoa 
fibre refuse, then put the plants thickly, say a 
dozen in a box, and fill in amongst the roots, 
with a mixture of soil and coal ashes. Give a 
good soaking at the first, and when drained 
stand in a room or cellar where there is light 
and air. Water again when the soil becomes 
quite dry.—A. D. 

6004. —Geranium blooms at Christ¬ 
mas.— The obtaining of bloom from Geraniums 
at Christmas is more a question of heat than 
anything elte, but you also want for the purpose 
a house in which the roof is low, so that the 
plants may be near the glass, and where there 
is ample light. The market growers have 
vast quantities of Geraniums in bloom at Christ¬ 
mas grown specially for the purpose from 
spring struck cuttings. These are m July shifted 
into 4£-in. and 6 in. pots, and are kept pinched 
and stocky till the end of September, when 
they are allowed to grow liberally, and, kept 

I through the winter in a temperature from 50° to 
60°, they bloom very freely. The matter for 
your consideration is, how far can you do as the 
market growers do. Heat is essential to get the 
lants into bloom, to keep them so, and also to 
eep down damp, which otherwise would soon 
spoil all the flowers.—A, D. 


1 6047.—Wintering Geraniums.— We cannot do 
better than keep your Geraniums in the rooms you 
have them in, as near the windows as possible, and 
give them plenty of air. Keep all decaying laavea 
sicked off, give as little water as possible, snd when it 
s given take advantage of a mild day, and put the plants 
in the open for the purpose, lifting them in again when 
the water has been well absorbed. Damp the foliage 
as little as possible.—A. D. 


FRUIT. 

PRUNING AND DRESSING FRUIT 
TREES. 

The season is fast approaching for the pruning 
of fruit trees. From my experience, I am pre¬ 
pared to say that the earlier such work is carried 
out after the fall of the leaf the better, as not 
only is it desirable for the welfare of the trees, 
which can then be trained, cleaned, and put in 
order, but one can go over them so much 
quicker, and without any fear of bruising or in¬ 
juring the buds. The first that should be taken 
m hand are 

Apples and Pears, and if the first-named 
are grown in orchards where they can have 
plenty of room, all they will require is a 
judicious thinning of the branches, by cutting 
out with a fine saw all that cross or crowd each 
other in such a way that when they have leave* 
on proper light and air is excluded. This open¬ 
ing np will let the sun in to ripen snd colour 
the fruit, which, from being more exposed, will 
be larger and of better quality than it would 
be if overshadowed by foliage. To enable the 
cuts made by the saw to heel over quickly and 
surely, it is always advisable to smooth them 
by running a sharp pruning knife over them, 
which, from removing the jagged parts, pre¬ 
vents any dying back from the effect of wet 
lodging there, as would be the case if left 
rough for the winter to act on. Should the 
stems be mossy, as is often the case, they 
should be either scraped with a blunt instru¬ 
ment, so as to remove it, or, better still, re¬ 
ceive a good dressing of thick lime-wash, with 
some soot in it to take off its white, glaring 
appearance. The wash may be easily and quickly 

ut on by the aid of a large brush, or if thought 

esirable to coat over the branches ss well, * 
syringe or garden engine must be used, from 
either of which it may be squirted in any direc¬ 
tion at will. Not only is Moss got rid of in toil 
way, but other parasites besides, and the trees 
being thus freed of these seem always to get a 
new lease of life and show a more healthy ap¬ 
pearance at once. In regard to ^ 

Bush or pyramid Apples or Pears, 
or such of either as are trained as espaliers 
where they have to be limited to a certain size, 
the only way to manage them to insure fruitful¬ 
ness is to root prune, especially if they are on 
free stocks which force much wood, for to cut 
this out is very little good, as, so long as the 
propelling force is left uninterfered with, gross 
barren shoots will be produced again and again. 
No doubt much may be done in the summer by 
judicious pinching and stopping of the shoots to 
correct this tendency, but the seat of the evil 
being at the roots, that is the part to attack, 
and the best time to do this is early in the 
autumn, just befoie the fall of the leaves, a* 
when carried ont at that period the wounded 
roots heal over at once, and hosts of fresh fibre* 
are formed. This leads to the production of 
flower-buds, which, during the first summer 
after trees have been thus operated on, crowd 
about the spurs, which may then be thinned 
out and shortened considerably, so as to bring 
them all nearer home. When Apples and Pears 
have received the requisite attention, the tree* 
to go on with next are 

Plums, Cherries, and Aprloots, the 
spurs of which should be kept thin and regular 
and as close to the wall as possible, that the 
blossoms, when open, may derive full benefit 
from the protection it ought to afford. Unless 
seen to annually, and as many cat back as will 
bear it, it is surprising how soon spurs seem to 
elongate, and more particularly is this so if the 
pinching is not closely attended to during the 
summer, for if shoots are allowed to break away 
then instead of being removed, buds seldom or 
never form at the base. In regard to Apricots, it 
is a good plan always to lav in a certain portion 
of young wood instead of trusting wholly to 
spars, as Apricots, like Peaches, flower freely 
on the young wood, and it often happens that 
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the bloom from this escapes frost when that 
projecting further from the shelter of the bricks 
is cut off, and not only this, but as branches die 
off there is always then plenty of Bhoots to train 
in their place and fill up the vacancies. Peaches 
and Nectarines come in last, and to retard these 
to as late a period as possible it is advisable to 
loose them from the walls and tie them out to 
stakes or other supports away from it, which 
will be the means of keeping them back a week 
or more, and this may make all the difference 
between success and failure in getting a crop. 

Bush fruits, such as Gooseberries and Cur¬ 
rants, are often left till very late before being 
pruned, many thinking thereby to avoid the loss 
of buds by sparrows and other birds, which is a 
great mistake, for if these depredators begin 
them at all they generally make pretty clean 
work where they go ; and if not, they take away 
such that no one can prune in a manner that 
will leave a shapely and fruitful bush. Rather 
than defer the pruning it is much better to do 
it early, and adopt any simple meanB of keeping 
birds off, one of the easiest being to syringe the 
branches with lime and soot wash, like that re¬ 
commended for destroying the Moss on trees. 
By coating the buds in this way they are safe, 
and not only that, but the Gooseberry cater¬ 
pillar n made to take its departure, as the lime 
that goes into the earth destroys the larva 
where it lays ready to hatch out in the soring. 

__ S. D. 


APPLE TREES FOR SMALL GARDENS. 
Dwarx trees on the Crab, or the free stock, 
and also on the Paradise, have their uses in a 
country so variable in its soil as that of 
England. The planter of an orchard of tall 
standards will, if be lives long enough, have a 
valuable property if the work be well done and 
the right kinds planted, but he cannot expect 
to reap any immediate profit from it ; he must 
wait patiently for the result. But those who 
p’aot dwarfs on the Paradise may eat of the 
Jruit of their trees in a short time, and this 
will have weight with Borne ; besides, small 
trees may be planted where tall ones would not 
answer. I cannot conceive a position unfitted, 
with a moderate amount of labour, for Apples 
on the Paradise, and this forms their chief 
value, their adaptability for inferior situations 
for which large spreading trees would be un- 
suitable. Of course the Paradise is best fitted 
for small gardens, where they should either be 
planted in beds or groups from 4 ft. to 5 ft. 
apart, or on borders especially reserved for 
them near the paths, but in either case nothing 
should bo planted over their roots, and the 
sui face of the soil as far as their roots extend 
should be mulched with manure in summer in 
order to retain moisture, as the Paradise is a 
moisture-loving stock, and, owing to its fibry, 
Burface-rooting character, it cannot easily run 
down for moisture, and hence the importance 
of the mulching. This stock has doubtless been 
condemned in many instances because it would 
not submit to the rough treatment of digging 
and delving about its roots, an operation to 
which Apple trees in gardens are usually 
Bubjected. 

1 hope the time is coming when fruit trees 
will be considered of sufficient importance to 
have a compartment to themselves, and not, as 
now, have to struggle for existence amongst 
other crops whose necessities compel the culti¬ 
vator to dig amongst them, driving their roots 
downwards in self-defence. Dwarf Apple trees 
on the free stook or the seedling Crab will make 
largo spreading trees and bear a great quantity 
of fruit. There are some advantages in planting 
such trees, especially in windy situations, as, 
being dwarf, the wind does less injury to the blos¬ 
soms in spring than it otherwise would do, and 
there is not so much of the produce blown down 
prematurely in autumn. In large gardens there 
is room for all the various forms of training, 
and it is a decided advantage to have them all, 
for I have known seasons in which, when 
standard trees in the orchard were bare of fruit, 
dwarfs in the garden were well cropped and 
vie*, vend. It is simply having two or three 
strings to one’s bow instead of one. Dwarf trees, 
being in a measure restricted in growth, 
require, however, more attention and care. 
They should, in fact, be kept well in hand. 
And to this end, if the subsoil is unsuitable, no 
matter whether it be hungry gravel or cold 


plastic clay, some means should be taken to 
render the bottom impervious to their roots ; 
except this is done, the roots will the first dry 
summer, unless the surface is heavily mulched, 
run down in search of moisture, and the system 
of the tree will become disorganised. There are 
various ways of keeping tho roots out of a bad 
subsoil, such as paving with stones or bricks 
laid in cement, 4 in. or 5 in. in thickness of con¬ 
crete laid over the bottom of the station, 
broken stones to the depth of G in., with a 
mixture of fresh lime and ashes watered in and 
rammed down firmly, answer the purpose. In 
short, whatever can be most readily obtained in 
the neighbourhood should be used. In extreme 
cases the trees may be planted a little above 
the surface on slightly raised mounds ; but the 
objection to this is they are apt to suffer in dry 
seasons from drought, and if the land has been 
drained there should be no necessity for it. i 
There is still another system of training 
Apple trees which, though old-fashioned, is yet 
excellent, and that is the espalier. For the jro- 


| in some cases vigorous growers may lave 
' more. E. II. 


Lancashire show Gooseberries — 

Under the above heading excellent advice has 
lately been given with respect to planting and 

r owing prize or choice Gooseberry plants. But 
should leave out some of the sorts named, and 
substitute a few newer sorts, as three or four- 
year-old plants and upwards can be obtained 
at a very reasonable price, and by perusing the 
Gooseberry growers’ registers of late years it 
will be found that several of these newer sorts 
have been grown from 28 dwts. to over 30 dwts. 
London was the heaviest berry yet grown — 
37 dwt. 7 grs. in the year 1852, by the late Mr. 
John Flower, of Stone, Staffordshire. It may 
not be uninteresting to your readers to state 
that a Goosebeiry 4} in. round and 1) in. long 
will be as near as possible 20 dwts., and as it 
grows j> in. in circumference will be I dwt., and 
one-eighth that it gets in length will be about 



Apple tree on tlie fiiratlUe stuck. 


dtiction of regular crops of handsome high- 
coloured fruit, I know no system of training 
equal to it. The trees are at all times immedi¬ 
ately under the eye ; a single glance tells when 
the finder and thumb or the pruning knife re¬ 
quires to bo called into requisition. I grant, 
however, that as regards these there must be a 
considerable outlay at first. A stout wire fence 
costs money, but when once erected it will last 
many years if kept painted. Espaliers are com¬ 
monly trained from 4 ft. to 5 ft. high, but 
there is no reason why they should not be 5 ft. 
or more high, as the space upwards costs 
nothing. In large gardens 6 ft. or 7 ft. is none 
too high. The wires should be about 10 in. apart 
and the same distance from the ground, as the 
fruits on the bottom branches when near the 
ground are deficient in colour and often splashed 
with earth. Dwarf trees on the Crab will 
require spaces of from 18 ft. to 24 ft. Such trees 
in good land make fine large heads, and it is a 
mistake where the soil suits them to adopt any 
dwarfing system of treatment. Espaliers also 
should have plenty of room allowed them. 
From 16 ft. to 20 ft. will not be too much, and 


1$ dwts. (troy weight). The following are som® 
of the sorts I should recommend— tied* : Dan’® 
Mistake, Lion's Provider, London, SpeedwelL 
Ploughboy ; rough retin : Bobby, Lord Derby, 
ClaytoD, Companion, Eskender Bey, Magenta, 
Conquering Hero; yellow : Garibaldi, Ringer, 
Leveller, Lady Haughton, Mount Pleasant. High 
Sheriff, Trumpeter, Catherine ; greens : Stock- 
well, China, Surprise, Matchless, Sir George 
Brown, Plunder, Telegraph, Diadem ; rough 
green : Queen Victoria ; irhitea : Hero of the Nile, 
Careless, Antagonist, Overseer, Mitre, Succeed, 
Freedom, Transparent, Snowdrift, King of 
Trumps, Faithful, Queen of Trumps, and Flora. 
—J. B. 

6024 —Orchard houses.—I cannot an¬ 
swer “D.’a” query better than by giving him a 
page out of my own experience. Eight years ago 
I bought Mr. Rivers’ book on the above subject, 

| and after reading it decided upon building a 
small house, from which I have derived more 
| pleasure and profit in the shape of fruit than I 
could convey to him within the limits of thia 
reply. I have eight Peach and Nectarine trees 
| in 15-in. pots which have given me an average 
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return for some years past of thirty dozens of 
fruit. I have also a number of Plana trees in 
15-in. and 18-in. pots, which never fail to yield 
abundantly. I have Coe’s Golden I>rop now in 
fine condition, and I have had grand crops of 
Jefferson, Transparent Gage, Heine Claude de 
Bavay, and others. I have an abundant crop of 
Grapes now hanging from the rafters, bunches 
of Black Hamburgh weighing upwards of 1$ lb. 
in perfect condition, and ripened by economis¬ 
ing sun heat; not by burning coal. If D. 
lives anywhere in the midlands, and will pay 
me a visit, I shall be glad to show him what can 
be done with » small rough house, and I could 
also point out how he might avoid some mis¬ 
takes that I made in starting. If "D. 18 

an enthusiastic gardener (and all good gar¬ 
deners must be enthusiasts), I can honestly and 
confidently recommend him, in spite of Mr. 
John Scott’s manifest unfair criticism of Mr. 
Rivers, over which I have had many a hearty 
laugh, to build himself an orchard house, but 
before doing so would advise him to get Pear¬ 
son’s book on the orchard house, in which he will 
find much valuable information.—R. C. C. 

6015 .— Apples and Pears for walls.— 
It seems a waste of wall surface to plant Apple 
trees against a wall, except it be a tree or 
two of such tender kinds as Calville Blanche; 
but if it must be so, plant Court of Wick Pippin, 
Orange Pippin, Ribston Pippin, Devonshire 
Quarrenden, andReinette du Canada for dessert, 
and Stone’s Apple, Manks Codlin, Warner’s King, 
Kentish Fillbasket, Stirling Castle, and Alfria- 
ton for kitchen use. The following Pears will 
do for east wall: Jargonelle, Mane Louise, 
Williams’ Bon Chretien, Louise Bonne, Doyenne 
du Cornice, Glou Morceau, Winter Nelis, Ber 
gamotte d’Esperen.—E. H. 

6 00i —Vines not fruiting.— The only 
conclusion I can come to on the present infor¬ 
mation is that the wood does not ripen well, 
and then being spur-pruned, the plump eyes 
containing bunches of Grapes are cut 
Perhaps also the shoots may be left too thick ; 
but, however this may be, the barrenness is due 
to badly ripened wood aud close pruning. 1 
should strongly advise “G. B.” to> try the rod 
system of pruning. I have no doubt he would 
then have plenty of fruit.—E. H. 

6056 .—Peaches not fruiting. -It appears 
in this case the blossoms fall off instead of 
setting; therefore either the flower must We im¬ 
perfect, or thd surrounding conditions during 
the time the trees are in bloom are unfavourable. 
Are the trees forced early ? If they are, too 
high a night temperature may act injuriously, 
and, as the roots are inside, dryness at the root 
may have a prejudicial effect also. Examine the 
roots ; if they are healthy and the border in a 
moist condition, then the cause of failure must 
bo in the atmospheric conditions during the 
blooming period.—E. H. 

6007 -Strawberries.- Strawberries vary on diiTc- 
rent boils; therefore, what may nut one place may not 
do well in another. Pioneer is a very pood Strawberry ; 
so is La Constants Souvenir de Kieff I have not, tried. 
Freshly slaked lime in reasonable quantities for banish¬ 
ing slugs will not hurt Beedling Strawbemes.-L. II. 

fin<vr —Water Melons.— Water Melons are not so 
useful' for home growth as the best kinds cultivated 
here. They will succeed under like conditions. Sow the 
seeds in spring In a hot-bed, and plant out in other beds 
when strong.—E. H. 


of ground. I low in beds 4 ft. wide, leaving 
alleys 12 in. wide between them, and aho in 
rows 3 in. wide and 1 in. deep, covering the 
seed carefully with au iron rake. If possible, I 
choose an open piece of ground for the seed bed, 
for if too confined the seedlings come up Bpindly, 
aud never make good stocky plants. 

Pricking out.—As soon as the seedlings 
appear above ground in the beds or just come 
into the rough leaf, I mix some slaked lime 
and soot together, using about two parts lime 
to one of soot. During the afternoon I give the 
beds a good thick dressing of this compost, and 
since I have used it I scarcely ever find any of 
the plants clubbed, or any of them go what is 
termed blind, for I believe the compost kills 
the insects in the ground. In transplanting I 
prepare a piece of ground by digging it deeply, 
and manuring it well with some rotten stable 
manure, raking it level; I then draw my plants 
from the seed-bed and plant them 3 in. to 4 in. 
apart on the prepared piece of ground, giving a 
good dressing of the Boot ana lime compost, 
which I find not only prevents the plants from 
clubbing, but keeps the slags from eating them 
when young. I find that the roots of the ^ oung 
plants derive benefit from the soot and lime, 
for when drawn to plant in the quarter* they 
have fine fibry roots if taken up carefully, i.e., 
by raising them up with a digging fork, and 
being transplanted from the seed-beds the 
plants grow firm and stocky. If the plants get 
too leggy before being planted out compact- 
hearted Savoys need not be looked for. 

Planting.—I always prefer to plant my 
Savoys on a piece of ground which has been 
trenched during winter, and especially if 
manured at the same time, for Savoys do best 
if the manure has been dug into the ground Borne 
time previous to planting. They will grow 
on almost any soil, but they make the finest 
plants on one of a good heavy loamy character. 
Fine Savoys may be grown on a heavy clay. I 
plant my crop for autumn use in the third or 
fourth week in May, having the ground pro¬ 
perly prepared for planting. I choose a showery 
day if possible, as the plants do not then suffer 
from the shift if the soil is moist and the 
weather dull. I plant 12 in. from row to row, 
and 12 in. plant from plant; the ground must be 
kept free from weeds by frequent hoeings during 
the summer, for there is nothing more beneficial 
to growth than keeping the ground well stirred. 
When the plants are growing freely I sow so ne 
super - phosphate or bone meal between Ine 
rows, hoeing the ground soon after sowing the 
manure, to mix it well with the soil. I have not 
found any artificial manure to bring on crops 
so fast as bone meal. Some time in September 
I am able to cut some good close-hearted Savoys, 
which carry me on till after Christmas ; then 
the produce of the second sowing will come into 
The young plants will require to be 
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The Savoy which I find most useful at the I fi a d proper attention during the growing seaso 
present season and winter is the Dwarf Ulm ; J W, C. 

of this I make two sowings in spring, which I 
find carry me through the autumn and winter 
until early in spring, when there is plenty of 
other crops coming into use. 

Sowing.— I make my first sowing in the 
second week in April, and the other the first 
week in May. These come in in succession. I 
sow my seeds on a piece of well prepared ground, 
h* digging it deeply and manuring it with 
rotten Sable manure, which I find better than 
manure from the cow sheds, for by using the 
latter the young seedling plants often club at 
the roots ; at least, I have found the plants to 
do so on several occasions when the ground was 
thus manured, and I have also found the plants 
to dub after being planted out in the quarters 
if different manures ore used on the same piece 


treated the same as the first as regards trans¬ 
planting and sowing, soot and lime ; the plants 
will bo large enough to transplant some time in 
July, and the crop will be ready to cut from till 
late in spring, when other crops will be plentiful, 
such as sprouting Broccoli and different sorts of 
Kale. The Early Ulm has a good deal in its 
favour as a general cropper, for it can be planted 
close in the rows, and the E&me from plant to 
plant; and after some of the other sorts have 
been full hearted for some time, and the leaves 
open, the Ulm will be found close and compact, 
still retaining its white colour and crispness till 
late in the spring—one of the principal points 
in a good Savoy, and the hearts grow to a good 
size if the plants have grown freely and have 

. t-j— i.1. -—geason. 


Tomatoes in frames and plant 
houses. —The Tomato has within the last few 
years greatly increased in popularity in this 
country, with the consequent effect that its cul¬ 
ture has been undertaken on a much more ex¬ 
tensive scale by market growers generally. The 
popularity of the Tomato may be said to have 
sot in with a sudden rush, and those who took 
the tide at its flow, and such as were actively 
engaged in the culture of this comestible, reaped 
for several Beasons quite a golden harvest. A 
large Strawberry grower in the neighbourhood 
of London fills all his frames with Tomatoes as 
soon as the Strawberry crop is over. By the 
beginning of June the tan is cleared out and re¬ 
placed with suitable compost and the young 


Tomato plants set out. This grower told me that 
Tomatoes grown in that manner were a good 
paying crop, adding that they were “much 
more profitable than Cucumbers.” Another 
Strawberry grower of my acquaintance, and 
who grows his fruit in span-roofed houses, fills 
them with Tomatoes for the summer, and con¬ 
siders them a fairly profitable crop. The Tomato 
is, as is well known, liable to the attacks of a 
fungus, which often comes in such a virulent 
form as to sweep off the outdoor crop in a few 
days. This disease, in combination with the un¬ 
certain nature of our climate, will do much 
towards ensuring fair prices for fruit grown 
under glass. In some years when we are favoured 
with a very fine summer prices will range 
very low, but those who may have glasshouses 
and frames at their disposal by the beginning of 
June, and Bueh is often the case where bedding 
and other plants are grown, cannot be far wrong 
in filling them with Tomatoes. Some years a 
good hit will be made, and at any rate it will be 
better to thus occupy them than to allow them 
to remain empty all through the summer.—C. 

Magnum Bonum Potato —A tuber of 
this Potato has been recently lifted here by a 
cottager from his allotment of the unusual 
weight of two pounds six ounces ; it measured 
9^ in. long and 12 in. in circumference.—F. T. t 
O tenfold, Leicester. 

6062.—Early Potatoes for exhibition. 
—For first early kidneys for exhibition we can 
advise nothing better in commerce at present 
that is more suitable for that purpose m July 
than a fine stock of Ashleaf. International Kid¬ 
neys planted early in a warm situation will 
throw large handsome tubers as early at that 
time, but there must be special culture and pro¬ 
tection from late frosts. The best red kidney 
for such early work is Early Roso or Beauty of 
Hebron, as these are the earliest coloured kinds, 
and if lifted before quite full grown or too 
large are usually very smooth and handsome. 
In a year or two the finest early white kidney 
will be Cosmopolitan, and the best red kidney 
a new one to be sent out by Messrs. Sutton. 

6011.—Rhubarb deteriorating.—Your 
Rhubarb wants to be lifted and transplanted 
into fresh soil that has been deeply worked and 
has in it plenty of manure. The roots are 
doubtless large and full of crowns. When Wiled 
they should be cut through the middle with a 
sharp spade and should have a few of the 
weaker crowns cut out. When replanted protect 
the crowns with a little long manure, and it will 
be found that they will not only start earlier, 
but will also produce much finer stems. 

6058.— Gourds and Pumpkins.— Large 
Gourds and Pumpkins are really of little value 
for domestic purposes. Some enthusiastic people 
will pronounce them good for pies, but always 
ask for an infusion of cut Apples, and the 
greater the proportion of Apples, and conse¬ 
quently the less of Pumpkin, the better tho pies 
are. They will oonvert into preserve, but of 
rather a coarse quality, and far from being so 
good as is the case when young fresh fruits are 
used. Greengrocers often are pleased to buy 
these Pumpkins to decorate their shop windows. 
—A. D. 

6048 .—Mushrooms in a coal mine.— 
If the clusters of fungi pushing from the side of 
the bed are the trueAgaricus campestris, they 
must have been generated in the manure. As 
the spawn recently put in will hardly be 60 for¬ 
ward, all the exposed surface of the bed should 
be covered with some 1$ in. or 2 in. thick. The 
lumps in the soil should be broken up with the 
spade, and its surface made firm and smooth. A 
little water may be used for that purpose, but 
otherwise water should not be required till the 
Mushrooms appear, and then only in moderate 
quantities at first.—E. H. 

6016.—Cabbages clubbing.— This ques- 
tion has often been referred to of late. Clubbing 
is caused by an insect, and can only be cured by 
planting on fresh ground, or by using some sub¬ 
stance that the insect or its larva dislikes. The 
beat remedy is to trench deeply, bringing up 
new soil and using salt, lime, and soot as a top¬ 
dressing, and dressing tho roots with thick pud¬ 
dle made of the two latter substances, allowing 
it to dry on before planting.—E. H. 

6054.—Insects in Potatoes.— On reading 
your question as to the probable origin of two 
small insects found in your mashed Pototoes at 
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dinner we thought first Burely here is evidence 
of the Potato beetle, but further consideration 
led to the conviction that such could not be the 
case, because these insects are far too big to be 
overlooked in the process of mashing. We could 
not easily explain why these tiny beetles were in 
your Potatoes unless they had eaten their way 
into the tubers and were thus overlooked in the 
peeling. Another suggestion is that they might 
have fallen in unobserved in the process of mash¬ 
ing. The wonder is not that they should have 
got there, but rather that they were not seen 
earlier.—A. D. 

60S 1.— Parsnips growing forked.—The result 
described may be owiiiR to more than one cause. The 
seeds may have been saved from inferior roots, or the 
roil may have been badly worked, as, even supposing the 
land was unmanured, if the richest soil lay on the top 
the roots might fork out. Deeper working would have 
probably caved the crop.—E. II. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Ornamental hedge.— As a rule hedges 
are not intended to be ornamental, but simply 
useful as a division or boundary ; but in mauy 
cases a hedge is necessary in very conspicuous 
positions, and even in mid-winter it is quite 
possible to have one, that will not only be 
useful as regards fulfilling all that is required 
of it, but also ornamental. I lately saw a hedge 
surrounding a garden that was really a pretty 
object in mid-winter, for it was aglow with the 
blossoms of Jasminum nudiflorum and quite 
studded with the bright berries of Cotoneastcrs 
and Pyracanthas that had become firmly en- 
twined in the branches of the white Thorn, of 
which the hedge had originally been composed, 
but, from having become thin, was planted up 
with many kinds of flowering shrubs and 
creepers that kept up a succession of either 
bloom or berries during the entire year. Es¬ 
pecially suitable for this purpose are the com¬ 
mon kind of Roses (such as the China) that 
flower for months in succession. Briers of 
various sorts, so sweet in foliage, bloom, and 
bud, wculd also prove useful ; in fact, an endless 
variety of material will suggest itself to anyone 
seeking to make hedges ornamental, and by the 
employment of creepers or trailing plants, any 
unsightly fence may be made a really beau¬ 
tiful object with but little expense or atten¬ 
tion.—F. 

A beautiful hedge. — I have made hedges 
of all manner of things, from a Pear tree to a 
Japan Quince, the interval embracing a good 
many pretty things. For a useful hedge in the 
proper place 1 prefer the Pear, but only a few 
kinds are well adapted for the purpose. For an 
ornamental deciduous hedge almost anywhere 
there is nothing to surpass, if to equal, the 
Japan Quince (Cvdonia japonica). There are a 
number of deciduous plants that make pretty 
hedges, but the most of them are difficult to 
form and troubleeome to keep in good shape and 
order. The Cydonia is almost entirely free from 
these objections, provided only that young 
plants be used to start with. What a lovely sight 
it is when in bloom, and how picturesque at all 
other times ! Those who have a fancy for more 
than one colour can use the rose and white- 
coloured to mix with the crimson. There is this 
farther to be said in favour of the Japan Quince, 
that scarcely any manner of neglect can spoil 
its beauty. It can be easily and quickly brought 
into shape again. It will always retain its beauty, 
though it may lose its primness by neglect to 
be sheared. No amount of shearing, however, 
can ever give it that hard, solid, expressionless 
surface so common to evergreen hedges, or take 
away its neglige beauty, if I may bo call it, and 
for that I like it abovo all others .—Rural New 
Yorker. 

Spindle trees (Euonymuses) on walls.— 
A worthy rival to the variegated Ivy for cover¬ 
ing walls is Euonymus radicans variegatus, for 
although tho better of a little support just at 
first, it soon takes care of itself arid clings to 
the wall like Ivy. This Euonymus will also 
cover a space more quickly than variegated 
Ivy, that is to say, if equal-sized plants of both 
jbe planted, as when once established it will 
throw out strong shoots several feet long in one 
season. The golden variety of E. japonicus may 
also be used for the same purpose, but it docs 
not emit roots like tho other ; it, however, 
forms a pleasing contrast with most other 


plants so employed, and is always bright and 
cheerful winter and summer, especially if a 
little attention be paid to removing any green 
shoots as they appear. If this be not done they 
will soon take the lead and outgrow the vaiie- 
gated part. W T hile on the subject of variegated 
Euony muses I may mention that I have noticed 
in many cases plants cut back by the frost last 
winter, which until then had scarcely a green 
Uaf on them, are now, when grown again from 
the old wood, nearly all green.— Alpha. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary — Noeemltcr 14/o 19. 

Getting op Dahlias and placing them in boxos for the 
winter ; gathering seeds of Brier to produce stocks for 
Roses ; boxing Echeverias ; potting Centaurea ragusina, 
.Stag’s-horn Pelargonium, and Lily of the Valley for 
forcing ; getting a few more Primulas and Cinerarias into 
heat for blooming ; taking up from outside border East 
Loth! in Stocks, potting and placing them in cold houses ; 
placing a few more Spincas in heat; towing Cyclamen 
persicum in boxes and pans; staking Mignonette ; tying 
Azaleas and Eupatoriums; looking over Trebblano 
Vines and cutting out laterals and decaying leaves ; 
looking over Apples and Pears in fruit room ; diggiug 
holes for planting fruit trees; putting Scakalo Into 
pots, and placing it in a frame for forcing; tying and 
thinning Tomatoes and winter Cucumbers ; potting 
Osborn's French Bean ; cutting all self-protecting Broc¬ 
coli ready for me; spawning Mushroom bed outside, 
and turning manure for other beds, mixing it with a 
little earth ; digging giound for spring cropping ; looking 
over Tomatoes in vinery, and picking out those decayed ; 
covering up Seakale bed outside with manure and leaves 
for forcing. 

Flower Garden. 

Herbaceous beds and borders and hardy plants 
in general should now be overhauled, for if left 
until spring the press of work then too frequently 
renders it impossible to give them anything but 
a superficial dressing. Any one, however, who 
wishes to have good results in the case of hardy 
plants should see that the root run is not only 
deeply cultivated and well enriched, but should 
also take care that the roots of trees and shrubs 
do not encroach on the portions of ground 
devoted to them, for double cropping of that 
kind is never satisfactory. Of course any plant 
that requires special soils or situations should 
be accommodated cither in seperate beds or 
compartments, for while the majority of strong¬ 
rooting kinds grow freely in any good garden 
soil there are some that will not do so. Some 
prefer an elevated dry bank, and others a moist 
dell, and to plant them all on the same level 
would only be courting failure. If the weather 
keepB open transplanting of almost all kinds of 
ordinary hardy flowers may be pushed on, and 
should frost set in wheeling of soils and manures 
should be forwarded. Spring flowers in beds 
vacated by summer flowers will now be generally 
planted, and bulbs must be finished as soon as 
possible, for if delayed too long the bloom is 
weakened. Where spring flower gardening is 
carried on, Crocuses, Tulips, and Hyacinths are 
especially valuable for mixing with hardy carpet 
plants, as they produce such brilliant colours 
that they light up the sombre ground-work of 
Sedums, Echeverias, and similar plants now so 
popular for all-the-year-round flower gardening. 
Bulbs suitable for this kind of planting are now 
sold by most nurserymen at specially low prices, 
and are even more satisfactory than some of the 
largest flowered show varieties that need the 
protection of a glass roof to bring them to per¬ 
fection. 

In shrubberies, if properly planted, very 
beautiful effects may be introduced by means of 
the rich autumn tints that some of our best 
shrubs assume at this season. We have at 
present large groups of hardy deciduous Azaleas 
planted in masses, or banks of Rhododendrons, 
and the brilliance of the Azalea leaves is quite 
equal to that of the well-known Virginian 
Creeper, and very much more lasting, as they 
retain their rich colour for some weeks before 
falling. The beautiful varieties of Japanese 
Maples aro also worthy of extensive culture on 
account of their autumn tints alone, to say 
nothing of their beauty as decorative shrubs all 
through the summer. The many varieties of 
Acer polymorphum with their beautifully-cut 
foliage make lovely masses of foliage where 
hardy foliaged beds are desired. We aro also 
grouping Yuccas for the same purpose, the 
strong growing Yucca gloriosa making excellent 
centres, then the graceful Y. recurva, and for 
edging the smaller Y. filamentosa. These form 
beautiful and permanent effects without the 


perpetual shifting and lifting of tender plants, 
and amongst beautiful subjects for summer 
foliage and flowering beds I may mention 
Bocconiacordata, that combines the two require¬ 
ments in one plant ; it does best not too fre¬ 
quently removed. We have large groups or oval 
beds of it edged with tSantolina incana, and 
bulbs of scarlet Gladioli just inside the edging. 
This gives us a really good display all the 
season, and with very little labour. Many such 
combinations will suggest themselves as tho 
capabilities of our hardy plants become moro 
generally known and appreciated. 

Glasshouses. 

No operation in the greenhouse requires moro 
care during the winter season than watering. 
During damp weather it is often difficult to tell 
the exact state the plants are in at tho root, and 
where watering at such times is done injudici¬ 
ously much harm will he the reeult. It is always 
safe under conditions such as those described to 
light a little fire to dry up damp, when it will 
soon be seen what plants require water. Camel¬ 
lias bearing heavy crops of flowers must be very 
liberally fed, and when the flowers commence to 
open a somewhat closer and a slightly warmer 
temperature will be of much assistance in bring¬ 
ing out the flowers to their fullest size- Azaleas 
will require frequent attention as regards the 
removal of dead leaves, and any that require 
training or supports of any kind should be seen 
to at once. Erica hyemalis and the varieties of 
E. gracilis will now bo in full beauty, and 
should be kept well moistened at the root. After 
flowering, theso should be kept cool and mode¬ 
rately moist at the roots, but defer pruning 
them till the turn of tho days. Where there is a 
good Btock of Cytisus racemosus a few may be 
introduced into moderate heat to forward them 
into flower early in the season. Chorozemas may 
be treated in a similar way, and will soon be- 
como useful for cutting or conservatory decora¬ 
tion. Luculiasapproachingthe flowering stage will 
be benefited by having slightly warmer treat¬ 
ment. llabrothamnuscs now- in flower should be 
stimulated to keep them in flowering condition 
as long as possible. Cassias that have done 
flowering may be cut over at once, keeping them 
rather dry at the roots till the plants break into 
fresh growth. Croweas now going out of flower 
will be better left uncut till the new year, when 
they should be cut in pretty closely to keep 
them dwarf and stocky. Boronia scrrulata, 
Monochretums, Pleromas, and Statices will 
winter better in a temperature slightly above 
that of an ordinary greenhouse. 

Fruit. 

It is now time that all root pruning of fruit 
trees was done, and also planting; good drain¬ 
age is the first requirement, and as regards soil, 
the best for every kind of hardy fruit is a 
calcareous loam of medium texture, that is, 
neither heavy nor light; this is not always 
obtainable, and under such circumstances re¬ 
course must be had to manufacturing a suitable 
compound by well intermixing with light sandy 
soils clay and chalk, and with stiff or clay soils 
burnt earth, vegetable mould, mortar rubble ; 
in fact, any material that may conduce to poro¬ 
sity. As soon as planted the trees should be at 
once tied to supports, and the ground surface 
mulched so far as the roots extend ; this will 
aid immediate root action by keeping the soil of 
a more equable temperature than would other¬ 
wise be the case. Pruning may now bo com¬ 
menced at any time ; all bush fruits are ready 
for this operation. Gooseberries should be kept 
to single stems, the heads well rounded off, and 
the interior of the bushes kept open. The same 
rule of pruning applies to red and white Cur¬ 
rants ; well spur them in, occasionally remov¬ 
ing the most naked and gnarled spurs, and 
leaving lengths of now wood to supply their 
place. Black Currants do not fruit so well when 
spur pruned, and so plenty of young wood—the 
current year's wood—should bo left, but the 
heads should be kept well open and the growth 
compact by shortening tho shoots to a reason¬ 
able height. If the bushes are affected with 
Lichen cr Moss, splash them over with freshly 
slaked lime, which will destroy these parasites 
and also prevent birds attacking the buds ; the 
ground should then be given the best dressing 
of manure that can be afforded, lightly forking 
in tho same at once. In districts where Figs will 
not winter without protection it is now time 
this was applied ; there is no better plan than 
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interlacing flat boughs of Spruce or Laurel over 
the entire surface of the trees, and then tacking 
mats over them. Should we have a severe 
winter, a safer plan would be to unnail the 
trees, tie the branches up in small bundles, coil 
round them hay bands, and again secure them 
to the wall, and, if thought necessary, mats 
might also be tacked over them. 

Vegetables. 

The last crop of Celery should only be about 
half earthed up—that is, the ridge ought not 
to be brought higher than the centre leaves, 
leaving those exposed to the light until later 
on, to protect which sufficient material should 
be in readiness, in the shape of stable litter, 
Asparagus or dried Pea haulm, dried leaves, 
or, best of all, Fern. Where possible, secure a 
good supply of this useful material, which, for 
all purposes of protection from frost, is superior 
to all others. It must, however, be kept under 
cover, for if it is allowed to lie in masses and 
get wet, it will rot. It is now dead and in 
right order for gathering. A dry day may be 
chosen for cutting it, 
and it may be stowed 
until required under a 
temporary covering of 
any kind, or placed a 
couple of yards thick 
over Potatoes, Carrots, 
or Beet in the root-shed, 
and here kept until 
wanted. Not only is this 
Fern (the common Brack¬ 
en) good for the pur¬ 
poses mentioned, but it 
is also invaluable for 
laying over beds of Hya¬ 
cinths, or for placing 
round crowns of tender 
herbaceous plants, the 
collars of Tea Roses on 
their own roots, or for 
putting around the 
heads of standard Teas. 

It may be added that 
there is nothing objec¬ 
tionable or untidy in its 
appearance when thus 
used. It will be well to 
again turn over the crop 
of Potatoes and remove 
any diseased ones that 
may have escaped detec¬ 
tion previously, as if 
allowed to remain, they 
affect all they come in 
contact with. Even if 
there is a total absence 
of disease they are very 
much improved by turn¬ 
ing over in this way if 
at all damp. To have 
Potatoes in the best 
condition they should be quite dry for a con¬ 
siderable time before using. 


planted out afterwards, would prolong the 
blooming season at little cost.—H. C. W. 

The Marsh Ox-eye Daisy (Chrysanthe¬ 
mum lacustre).—Now that the Maguerites or 
Paris Daisies have become so popular, it might 
be advisable to direct attention to another plant 
of similar aspect, but which has not become so 
well known as its merits deserve. It is similar to 
the large Ox-eye Daisy of our pastures, but much 
larger in every way, and hence more attractive. 
The accompanying woodcut shows well the size 
of the flowers, which are pure white, with a large 
yellow eye. It is more floriferous than the com¬ 
mon kind, and flowers for a longer period. It 
grows about 2 ft. high in any common garden 
soil. Its flowers are useful for cutting, and are 
produced till quite late in the autumn. 

Bedding v. mixed borders.—I quite 
agTee with Mr. Wallace that what has been 
said on this subject has been interesting, and I 
think that if some correspondent would treat 
of gardens such as Mr. Wallace describes it 
would “ confer a boon upon a greater number 


The Marsh Ox-eye Daisy (Chrysanthemum lacustre). 


Lily of the Valley.—This is at once the 
sweetest, chastest, prettiest, most neglected and 
abused plant in nine gardens out of ten in the 
United Kingdom. It would probably be diffi¬ 
cult to find a person in these isles who does not 
admire the Lily of the Valley. Yet, what do 
we see ? The orthodox patch in some obscure 
nook where nothing else will grow, or under 
trees, or bushes, or any other limbo where we 
relegate those things we are ashamed of. The 
faith some people have in its tenacity to life is 
something marvellous. For although choked 
with its own leaves, if not with weeds, flowers 
are expected when the season comes. It does 
not seem to be popularly known that the flower¬ 
ing period can be greatly extended, and the 
quality of the blooms improved, even out of 
doors, by generous treatment and thin planting 
—those on an exposed south border in the full 
sun coming in first, succeeded by those on a 
western aspect, the rear being brought up by 
those on the coldest situations in the garden, 
the earliest requiring, over and above the usual 
winter mulching, a slight covering of litter 
when they begin to grow to prevent the blooms 
from being nipped by frost. An overcrowded bor¬ 
der neatly thinned (draught-board pattern), the 
spaces filled with good rioh loam, and the 
clumps taken up, planted in a warmer or colder 
border as required, or potted for forcing and 


of anxious people than they are probably aware 

of.” In my case I have a garden about the size 
which Mr. Wallace speaks of, situated between 
two commons, with an east and west aspect, 
with 4-ft. palings round the three sides ; and 
this year I put in a variety of flowers, annuals, 
two or three Rose trees, &c., which have done 
fairly well, but did not certainly meet my ex¬ 
pectations. The soil is not first-class, and during 
this month I have Bpread about a ton of manure 
over it; and, not being much of a gardener, I 
am at a loss to know whether I should dig it in 
or allow it to remain the whole of the winter. 
I should not only be pleased to have some ad¬ 
vice as to preparing the soil, but should con¬ 
sider it a boon to have some simple instructions 
as to stocking, so that I might secure a brilliant 
display of flowers for six or nine months during 
the year. I am convinced that there are hundreds 
who are similarly situated to myself, who, for 
the want of a few simple instructions as to how 
and what to plant, labour and spend their money 
year after year with little or nothing to look 
at in return.— Frank. 

Spring flowers. -Letme advise all lovers of 
hardy flowers to plant Iberiscorifolia,white;Phlox 
(frondosa I had itfor), red ; Aubrietia deituidea, 
lilac ; and Alyssum saxatile, yellow. They all 
bloom at the same time (early spring), and if 
allowed to grow into clamps about 18 in. across, 
have a very nice effect, and with clumps of self- 
coloured Crocuses in between and Narcissi and 
Tulips at the back make a garden quite gay.— 


HINTS ON CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Now that Chrysanthemums are coming into 
bloom, and in answer to several queries which 
have recently been asked respecting them, per¬ 
haps a few remarks and hints upon their man¬ 
agement will be acceptable. Several times 
recently I have heard people say something to 
this effect, “ I cannot understand how it is I 
cannot get any bloom from my Chrysanthe¬ 
mums ; I got the plants from the Temple, but 
they don’t look as they should somehow.” They 
seem to think that if the plants come from “ the 
Temple,” splendid flowers, like those seen there, 
are a necessary consequence ; as if as fine blooms 
could not be obtained by proper treatment from 
young plants from almost any source, if healthy 
and correctly named. 

Now the Chivsanthemum is one of the most 
easily cultivated plants, that is, if you know 
how to do it. For there is a certain rationale in 
the successful treatment of these plants that if 
one cannot grasp, failure is almost certain, ex¬ 
cept by chance. Some people do not seem to be 
able to get at the “ why and the wherefore ” of 
this sort of thing, and such, though they may 
possess many good qualities, and succeed in 
other walks of life, will never make good gar¬ 
deners. For if itistrue that “ an ounce of practice 
in worth a pound of theory,” it is equally so 
that “ an ounce of observation (and comprehen¬ 
sion) is worth a pound of directions.” However, 
we will try to throw a little light upon some 
knotty points of this subject. 

In the first place it must be understood 
that first-class blooms, that is, large and well 
formed ones, cannot be obtained from dwarf 
plants, except by layering and special culture, 
which it would be too tedious to detail here. 
The finest flowers are borne on plants 3 ft. or 
4 ft. high (of course the large flowered kinds, 
not Pompones, are meant), as witness the plants 
at the Temple, which are mostly about this 
height. The reason of this is that a long, strong, 
and uninterrupted (by stopping) growth must 
precede the formation of fine flowers, so that the 
shoots should never be stopped later than the 
last week in July at the very farthest. This is an 
absolute rule. Of course the more frequenf/p 
stopping is practised, the greater is the number 
of Bhoots or stems resulting. This point also has 
great influence upon the blooms. If the largest 
exhibition flowers are desired only three stems 
at most (to carry one flower upon each) must 
be allowed for a 9-in. or 10-in. pot, or four or 
five to a 12-in. pot. If more are permitted the 
blooms will be small in proportion to the number 
of shoots. I have said that a free and vigorous 

f rowth is necessary if you wish to have fine 
looms, but everything depends upon how this 
growth is made. If the plants are standing in 
anything like a shady, over-protected, or close 
situation during the growing Beason the wood 
will be so soft and nnripe, or unmatured, that a 
very poor bloom will certainly be the result. 

Situation. —The place for Chrysanthemums 
from the middle or end of April, or when all 
danger of anything like severe frost is over, 
till the end of OctoDer, or whenever it may be 
judged advisable to bring the plants under 
cover to bloom, is undoubtedly a free open 
position in the open air exposed to every ray 
of sunshine from morn till eve. Here the pots 
should be plunged, either in a bed of ashes or 
in the natural soil to within 1 in. or 2 in. of 
the rims. In the latter case a hole should be 
made just large enough to take the pot to the 
required depth, but going to some 5 in. or G in. 
deeper, so as to leave a space or hollow below 
the base of the pot. This will effectually prevent 
both worms entering the pots and the plants 
rooting through the drainage-hole into the earth 
outside—two important points. The only pro¬ 
tection should be from high winds, which often 
do much damage, as these plants are very 
brittle in the later stages. But if staking is 
carefully attended to in time but little danger 
is to be apprehended. 

Plenty of room must be allowed between each 
plant—at least 1 ft. from the nearest branches 
of the next one. The plants should be occasion¬ 
ally turned half round, and watering must of 
course be carefully attended to. Treated thus, 
the growth made will be properly matured, and 
other things being favourable fine flowers will 
become a certainty. 

Starting the plants.—Now let us oon- 
aider what is the best time to start the young 
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plants, that is, strike the cuttings, which is, of 
course, the first step. Undoubtedly, autumn- 
struck plants, those formed by striking the 
young growths or suckers that are so abun¬ 
dantly produced at the base of the plants about 
blooming time, say in November, if properly 
tended, afford the largest and finest blooms. 
These suckers will strike readily in an ordi¬ 
nary greenhouse temperature at the season 
mentioned, or even in a cold frame, which must, 
however, be well matted up in severe frost, as 


the largest sized blooms is desired—to each, 
will be found by far the most useful and con¬ 
venient. About twice stopping will be sufficient 
for these, though it may be done more fre¬ 
quently if bushier, dwarfer plants, with a 
smaller-sized flower, be desired. For cutting, we 
prefer those plants that, either by more frequent 
stopping, or less severe thinning of the buds 
than is commonly practised, are induced to 
bear a fair quantity of well-formed, but com- 
' paratively small blossoms. 


not how. To our certain knowledge, thousands 
of “ plants ” (save the mark) are sent out yearly, 
propagated year after year without ever being 
allowed to come to a flowering state ; boxes full 
of little slips in a warm house, and the tiny tips 
or side shoots taken off and struck as fast as 
they can be got all the year round, or nearly so, 
and never a flower to be seen in the place. Weoan 
mention no names, but only oaution intending 
purchasers to get their plants or cuttings at 
the proper season from a grower who flowers 



the show kinds will not stand more than a few 
degrees of frost. But a healthy autumn-struck 
plant, grown on as it should be, will fill a 
12-in. or 14-in. pot by flowering time, and 
measure 4 ft. high and 2£ ft. or 3 ft. across the 
head. So that for those whose accommodation 
is limited, and indeed for all ordinary purposes 
of display, we much prefer to strike the cuttings 
in February, March, or April, according to the 
conveniences that may exist, or the size of the 
plant desired. Those that will flower in pots 
from 7 in. to 9 in. in diameter, with from three to 
five, or even six stems—if quantity, rather than 


Cuttings. —Now let us take the method of 
cultivation, beginning with the cuttings. These 
aro best taken when about 3 in. long, those 
from plants that have not been coddled in any 
way being preferable of course ; the old plants 
should have been kept through the winter 
(supposing the cuttings to be taken in spring) 
in a cold frame or pit. And here let us give a 
word of advice to beginners; this is, to take 
care to procure your young plants, if you com¬ 
mence with these, as many do, fr om a trust- 
worthy source, and not trust to advertisements 
of things, cheap doubtless, but grown you know ( 


his plants regularly, as those treated as above 
can never, or at least not for two or three years, 
make good plants. A good plan is to put five 
or six cuttings of each sort round the edge of 
a 34-in. pot- Any light sandy soil or a compost 
of loam, leaf-mould, and sand will do well. 
Place the pots in a gentle heat (in the spring) 
of 65° or 70°, or even less if kept close, and 
as soon as roots are fairly formed pot off singly 
into 3-in. or 4-in. pots, using similar soil. Qive 
them plenty of air when they have rooted 
out in these, and pinch out the tops when 
6 in. high. 
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Pottinff, soil, &O.—As soon as ever the should face full south. This shoqld he trenched 
roots become slightly matted round tlie sides early in thenar, at least 2 ft. deep, working 
of the pots shift into 5-in. or 6 *in. pots, and when in plenty of half-rotten manure, especially at 
growing in these plunge out-of-doors as mer- the bottom of the trench. Level the Burface and 
tioned above. A compost of two parts of loam set out healthy young plants about May, putting 
and one each of leaf-soil and rotted manure them about 3 ft. apart for tbel» - 3 ? flowered, and 
with some coarse sand will be suitable for this lees for Pompones, say 18 i >. to 2 ft. Pinching 
and all further pottings. If a plant has been must be practised at discretion, and plenty of 
“pinched” do not shift it into a larger size water given. The plants may be lifted and 
until the new growths have fairly started, and potted about the end of September, taking them 
keep a little drier before every pinching for a up very carefully with a ball of earth sufficiently 
short time, giving plenty of water both overhead large to fill the pot in which each has to go. The 
and at the root when started again. Another move plants should have been well watered a day or 
into 8 -in. or 9-in. pots should be given when two previously, if at all dry, bo well supplied, 
necessary. The proper time for the last shift is and afterwards syringed freely if the sun shines 
rather a vexed question ; the highest authori- within a week or ten days after potting. The 
tieB say not later than the end of June, but our great objection to this plan is that the roots are 
experience is that if in the flowering pots so early often so much injured in the process, that, how- 
the soil often becomes tired and sour by the ever perfect the lauds may have been previously, 
time the buds show, just when all Bhould be at the Dlooms come stunted and deformed. A 
its healthiest and best. So we consider that any good preventive is to cut round the roots of the 
time up to the middle or even end of July is plants occasionally with a sharp spade, at about 
suitable for the last move, and if pinching can where the pots would come, and so check any 
be dispensed with after the flowering pots are long roots. This mode of lifting succeeds much 
reached, all the better. better with the Pompone section than in the 

Watering:, &C.—In dry weather a good caae °* ^e others, 
shower overhead once or twice a day from the Planting: out under glass. —There is 
watering pot or syringe will greatly assist the yet one other method by which finer blooms 
plants, and especially in the case of plants grown may be obtained than by any other. This is to 
in anything like smoky or town air this should put out good plants (autumn struck from pots, 
be vigorously and regularly practised. In regard 0 r spring struck) into a bed or border of deeply 
to root waterings, the Chrysanthemum should trenched and well-manured soil in a suitable 
never be allowed to suffer from the want of position as early as possible in the year. Give 
moisture in the soil, yet Water should not be given them plenty of room, and if ordinary frame 
till this is nearly dry, for fear of inducing a sod- lights are to be employed the bed should be 
den and unhealthy state. Pure soft water alone about 5 ft. wide if against a wall, or 9 ft. or 
is anile sufficient until the plants have pretty 10 ft. if in the open. Grow the plants on liber- 
well filled the soil in the pots in which they are ally, giving an occasional soaking of liquid 
to bloom with roots, but from this time manure manure, stake as required, disbud, &c., and in 
water of some kind must be supplied; fine flowers October protect the plants by placing over them 
cannot be obtained without this stimulant, and on a suitable framework a glass covering, such 
plenty of it too. Guano water is good, so is clear a s unused frame sashes, forming, in fact, a tern- 
soot water, but best of all is that made from fresh porary greenhouse, with the front or Bides con- 
horse manure, and if this is slightly dried sisting preferably of glass, or of match boarding, 
before using thedecoction will be clear and sweet; canvass, felt, or anything of that sort that may 
this may be assisted by an occasional dose of the be at band. Grand flowers may be confidently 
diluted solution of sulphate of Ammonia, which expected from this plan, especially if frost and 
is a good stimulant for giving the plants a fillip damp can be excluded by any means, 
just as the buds are forming. In practice it is The culture of Japanese and Anemone-flowered 

not at all a bad plan to vary the “physic” as Chrysanthemums is precisely the same as for 
much as possible, by giving alternate doses of all the large incurved or reflexed kinds, and the 
the kinds mentioned, but depending chiefly upon only difference to be observed in the case of 
the manure-water proper. Whatever of this kind pompones is that only spring-struck plants 
is given, however, should be administered al- should be employed, the treatment need not be 
ternately with clean water; commence by using quite so liberal, or disbudding performed so 
it very weak, about the time that the roots are freely as with the other kinds. 

Porm of Plant.-Chrywntben.um. may 
sized pot., for there .. no need to w«t until the be ond „ in teve / al f orm8 differing 

bnda ahow .a aome .dv.ae. Gradually increase f th d e e80ribed . Many train them in( * 
the strength nnt.l towards the m.ddle of Sep- stan d ard ., or flatten them like fane, but these 
tember, after which, for a full month, con- al i 0 ' ok) at , eaat to u8 , more ' or Ie86 nn . 
eiderably strong doses may be administered nat J al . Th ^ bttsh or aeveril .temmed form is 
with advantage. A. .eon a. the buds show sums that to lhe lant _ and therefore the most 

ofopening decrease the atrength again, till by euita £ le F The w0 J e ,ful dwarf bush or globe- 
the time the blooms begin fairly to expand the 8haDed covered with flo sometimes 

stimulant shouldbequitediscontinued, affording, „ ce£ at £ xhl bitions, ar8 certainly mirvels of cul- 
however pienty of clear water at about 65° or tiyation th ^ prodneed b y bringing down 
«° - , ° r ‘ h !P la ?. ta wlU of U comfortably the oute ; shoot8 an( ri a y 8riDg them,thus inducing 
housed by this time. the formation of roots high up the stem, while 

Housing: the plants.—The best place for growth is going on and flowers being formed, 
the plants to bloom in is a cool, airy, and snnny They are certainly handsome in their way, but 
greenhouse, but an empty vinery, if the foliage hardly worth the amount of trouble they entail, 
of the Vines has all fallen, make. good quarters. Varieties—There now only remains to be 
VentaUtion should be freely given on fine days meIltioned the name8 of a few J tbe m08t u8efu , 

T d t 'n 0 ™?' ° r 0ggy varietiee. /^curved- Mrs. G. Bundle, pure 

should be allowea, jn.t enough to diy the foliage white Mr . q Qlenny, of similar habit hut a 
and prevent damping or mildew ; frost should bri ght p al e ydlow ; Mre. Dixon, similar, only 
also he excluded. When the bloom is past cut- th< f col P ur jJ deep yellow, lovely ; Bevel 
tings should be taken, if desired at this season, . 

and the old plants thrown away, or these may * T 7- ivnrv whiti • Lurim dp* Plantps 

be placed in a frame or cold pit to furnish a P r , .. * \t ’ ... « ’ 

II Vu- 4 - intense yellow ; White Venus, pure white, fine; 

WormS it iSl Alfred, light reddish crimson ; Prince of 

disbudding baa been properly performed at the Wal purple-violet; Pink Perfection, clear 
right time, that is as early as it can possibly be • . , p-n„- v r 

done. To produce the finest bloomB it is necessary E, • *’^ enerft ^ Bainbndge, amber. Japa 
to sacrifice aU bat one to each shoot; this, of Maine, pure white, a lovely flower ; Fair Maid 
course, should be the central or terminal one. whl , te ' lar K° '• J ?™ e ? Walter, '; Uc - 

Eaeh shoot should also bo staked as soon as o”®* rl y-fr«e, »nd very large kind; Dr. Maetcre, 
n ecessar y and the stakes should bo stuck round rcdand yellow, very unique and cunons; Chang, 
the sides of the pot, or near the edge at leaat, «d. 1 * r g<’ ! Cn Kang, rose-magenta, 

and leaning slightly outwards. Tie the shoots ?° 0( ’ bl-Cronsse, coral red ; Peter the Great, 
out o thesl so as to allow plenty of air and ^"-vellow; Wizard, bright maroon, good ; 

gsarh JNuit dHiver, bronze colour; Aurora, light 

^ ,-,1 inro—Plant# mav of course ° r iS§?i’ Gauntlet, dark crimson. Pompones 


tion, lilac ; Bob, deep brown maroon, fine ; 
Sceur Melanie, white, very fine; White Cedo 
Nulli, white; Yellow Cedo Nulli, yellow ; Lilac 
Cedo Nulli, rosy lilac ; Golden Mdlle. Marthe, 
splendid yellow. Tbe above will be certain to 
please ; in fact, they are as far aa can be deter¬ 
mined unquestionably tbe but in their re¬ 
spective classes. B. C. R. 

6053.— Pansies In autumn.— Some kine’a 
of Pansies will bloom later than others, but 
as a rule all will bloom somewhat if the plants 
are well grown, and treated to produce strong 
blooming wood in the autumn. To ensure this it 
is well either to have spring struck cuttings put 
out in June, and not allowed to begin blooming 
till August, or to sow seed in April, and get the 
seedling plants put out where they are to bloom 
in July, or else to cut back all old plants early 
in August and after stirring thesoilaboutthem to 
top-dress with old pot soil, leaf soil, or well de¬ 
cayed manure. By theso methods plenty of late 
bloom should be ensured.— A. D. 

6104.— Tropffiolum tuberosum— Thia 
plant does best when planted in a cool situa¬ 
tion, moist rather than dry, and this may ac¬ 
count for its being found in better condition in 
the northern half of tbe kingdom than in the 
south. It flowers freely enough where all the 
conditions are suitable. When the top die# 
down put a cone of ashes overthe crown.—E. H. 

6082. — Keeping Geraniums out-of- 
doors. —To keep Geraniums through the win¬ 
ter without the means of keeping life in activity 
is a difficult thiDg, the attempt often resulting in 
failure. I have known them preserved in the 
following manner, and I know no better plan : 
Take up tbe plants with all the branches in¬ 
tact ana as much root as possible, cut off all 
the leaves, tie them in bundles of six in a 
bunch, and hang them root upwards in a dry, 
dark, frost-proof cellar till spring.—E. H. 

6014.—Tulips and Oroousee.— There i# 
no reason why yon should not grow Tulips and 
Crocuses well under an Elm tree, because these 
will flower and be over ere the foliage come# 
thickly. As to using decayed leaves and Grass 
cuttings, wc can hardly advise you that such « 
mixture would be of service. The bulbs would 
need something more substantial to grow id. 
The best thing to do would be to fork out a few 
inches of soil from beneath the trees the area 
that you propose to plant, then to mix your 
! leaves and Grass and spread it evenly all over 
the surface, eay to a depth of 9 in. or 10 in., 
and to throw the soil back evenly over this and 
adding a few more barrow-loads from else¬ 
where, then plant tbe bulbs 3 in. in depth.— 
A. D. 

0087.— Seedling Sweet Williams—As to prick¬ 
ing out seedling Sweet Williams now you had better be 
guided by the size of your plants. If they be strong seed¬ 
lings ond not in danger of being drawn into the greund 
by woims, then prick them out in good soil 6 in. apart, 
to be transplanted again next May. If the plants are not 
bo robust, it will be tafer to let them remain ir. the teed 
bed* till the end of next March.—A. D. 


TOWN GARDENING. 

THE WEEK’S WORK IN THE TOWN 
GARDEN. 

The potting of Hyacinths, Tulips, Polyanthus, 
Narcissus, Jonquils, and other bulbs, if not al¬ 
ready done, should have a prominent place. Lose 
no time in getting a good number of bulbs pur¬ 
chased. Hyacinths should have a mixture of 
sand, loam, leaf soil, and rotten manure in abont 
equal parts ; all these can be purchased cheaply 
at any florist’s. A little crushed charcoal is a good 
addition. Put one bulb in a 5-in. pot, or smallish 
bulbs will grow well in 34-in. pots. Tot rather 
loosely, putting some dry sand round each; the 
soil should be just moist, and no water given. 
When all are done, if you have no place with a 
concrete or other solid bottom, prepare one by 
putting down about 4 in. of ashes ; put tbe pot# 
on these, standing close together, and heap 6 in. 
or 8 in. of Cocoa fibre refuse, ashes, or tan, free 
from worms, over them. If you can put a frame 
over the heap, all the better ; if not, have a piece 
of tarpaulin or oil-cloth ready to throw over in 
wet weather, as the heap must not get wet. 
Tulips and others need the same treatment, but 
a rather more loamy soil. 

Pots full of Geranium cutting# which are 
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struck, should at once be taken under cover; a 
light position in the window or greenhouse will 
suit these best, and very little water is needed 
at present. All old plants of these and Fuchsias, 
&c., in the open ground should now be lifted 
and carefully potted. Chrysanthemums in pots 
must be moved indooro at once, and any late 
ones growing in borders should have unused 
frame-lights, or calico strained tight, placed 
over them if possible, to be removed on fine 
days ; and some boards or sacking fixed around 
the sides is also an additional advantage Dah¬ 
lias are now mostly cut down by frost, so lift 
the roots carefully, shake the damp earth from 
them, and pack closely in Cocoa fibre or sand in 
boxes, and stow away in a cellar or cool cupboard, 
safe from frost. Tall Lobelias had better be pot¬ 
ted and brought under cover, such as a cold 
frame or shed. These must not get very dry. 
Hollyhocks and Delphiniums, if any good roots 
exist, and the soil of the garden is at all wet or 
ill-drained, had better be lifted with balls of 
earth and packed closely in cold frames. If this 
is not needed, or cannot be done, put a little 
heap of dry ashes over each root. 

In the greenhouse every thing should be looked 
over carefully and cleaned, all dead leaves and 
insects being removed, as well as all dirt, &c., 
from the shelves and floor. Get all glass well 
cleaned as well, so as to lose no light. But little 
water is now needed, and in dull damp reasons 
a little fire-heat is useful and beneficial. Primulas 
are now coming into bloom, and need a light 
position close to the glass. These need great care 
in watering, or they damp off at the cellar, es¬ 
pecially in a low temperature. A good preven¬ 
tive is to put a little sharp Band, or a little 
crushed charcoal or brick round the neck of the 
plant, to water only when dry, and instead of 
pouring this on the soil, to stand the pots about 
two-thirds up in a pail of tepid water for a few 
minutes ; this moistens the roots and keeps the 
stem dry. Scarlet Geraniums, if well hardened 
and prepared, will now bloom for tome time in 
a warm, airy temperature and a light sunny 
position. The beautiful Correa will now be com¬ 
ing into flower, and will remain in bloom for 
months in a sweet atmosphere even in towD. 
Epacrises, too, make good tow’n plants with alittlc 
care. They should now receive particular atten¬ 
tion, as they will be fast advancing their buds. 

It is now too late to strike cuttings, and too 
early to sow seeds even of Lobelias, &c.; besides, 
everything should now be at rest, with few ex¬ 
ceptions. so that little but the routine of keep¬ 
ing all clean and giving a little water is required. 
Cinerarias and Calceolarias, however, will both 
need attention. These, whether in pots or boxes, 
should be kept moving in a cool, airy, and 
rather moist atmosphere, only quite safe from 
frost. Calceolarias winter better in town in flat 
boxes, at about 2 in. or 3 in. apart, according to 
size. The forwardest may be placed in 5-in. pots, 
aod early Cinerarias must be moved into larger 
pots when necessary, B. C. R. 


ROSES. 

Propagating Roses.— It may not be 
amiss to remind readers of Gardening Il¬ 
lustrated that between this and the middle of 
November is a good time to propagate Roses. 
The period may probably be extended a fort¬ 
night or £0 this year, as it was far' into the 
season before they started into anything like 
vigorous growth, and in consequence it may be 
later—in some localities at all events—before 
they reach that degree of maturity so likely to 
lead to a successful issue. I have a great pre¬ 
ference for Roses propagated at this time, either 
for pot or out-of-efoor cultivation, having con¬ 
vinced myself—rightly or not—that they make 
the best and bushiest plants, besides being bet¬ 
ter able to withstand the vigorous winters we 
have lately experienced than those struck earlier 
in the season from softer growths. The modus 
operondi is this : Take only the medium-sized 
growths and make the cuttings from 12 in. to 
15 in. long, leaving all the eyes. Select a shel¬ 
tered border under a north wall, or hedge if it is 
close enough to prevent a draught. Dig it well 
over, mixing in a quantity of coarse sand if the 
soil is close and heavy. Rake evenly over, and 
add a top-dressing of sand to the depth of about 
1 in., tread fiimly, and insert the cuttings about 
9 in. apart and 1 ft. between line and line. They 
will require no further attention until about 


April, when they may require a copious water¬ 
ing as the season necessitates. Pinch strong 
shoots during summer, and by the following 
November they will be nice little plants ready 
for transplanting.—H. C. W. 

Rose buds not opening well.—I have 
a Gloire de Dijon Rose in a Bm&ll greenhouse 
facing east. The Rose is planted on the top of 
the flue, about 1.4 ft. deep in soil, and is trained 
against the walk About a month ago it was 
covered with buds, and looked beautifully 
healthy, but as each bud has grown larger it has 
turned brown and become covered with mould, 
and a drop of dark brown liquid has generally 
been on each bud. The bush looks quite healthy 
with that exception, and is making a good deal 
of new wood. There has only been a fire in the 
house on two very damp days. Is it want of 
sun? The greenhouse is a lean-to, and the Rose 
is on the wall of the house. Will it be better to 
train it along the glass roof ? I shall be very 
grateful for any hints, as another Rose in a pot 
close to the light is affected exactly in the same 
way.—M. E. W. 

Marechal Niel Rose not blooming — 
Judging from “ L. P.’s ” remarks, his Marechal 
Niel must be doing well. A good mulching with 
horse manure over the roots, and stopping the 
leading shoots, will help the plant to bloom, but 
if he wants a profusion of blooms next season, 
“L. 1\” must prune sharply back before he 
puts on heat to start the new' growth, which will 
have the desired effect. A friend of mine who 
bad a few jgood half standard Roses could not 
produce a single good bloom. I happened to see 
the plants last April, and I at once discovered 
the cause of failure—want of nourishment and 
overgrowth. I took my knife out and cut back 
the strong shoots, and took entirely out all the 
thin wood ; the result was more and better 
blooms than my friend has had for years. If 
“ L. P.” prefers to cover the roof of his green¬ 
house with the plant quickly, he may prune 
less, and the tree will bloom better in a year or 
two when more matured. Don’t dig about the 
roots.—G. C., Eccles. 

A good half-dozen Roses.—As many 
amateurs will now be thinking of planting Roses, 
I give a selection of half-a-dozen that cannot 
fail to give satisfaction either fora wall or for a 
bed ; they are all free flowerers and of a pleas¬ 
ing contrast of colour: 1, Gloire de Dijon, 
creamy white: 2, La France, beautiful pink ; 3, 
Triomphe de Rennes, white ; 4, General Jacque¬ 
minot, crimson ; 5, Souvenir de la Malmaison, 
white, delicately tinged; 6, Beauty of Waltham, 
dark crimson.—J. G. L. 

o 46.-Marechal Niel Rose not blooming.-It 
is not probable that your Marechal Niel Hobo would 
bloom at this time of the year, but if it lias grown 
luxuriantly you may feel pretty certain that it will 
bloom freely enough next May. In the moanlimo cut out 
all the weaker shoots, and slightly shorten back the 
stronger ones. Then next spring every bud Bhould 
Lrenk and carry a tine b oom. It is just possible that 
the plaut did not flower, because it made such very 
robust growth in its first year.—A. D. 

COSO—Housing pot Roses.-Have the Roses cut 
back also repotted if they require it at once, ming 
turfy loam two parts, and hotbed manure, or some 
equivalent one part, potting firmly. Place the plauts in 
a cool house or pit for the preHtnt.— K. II. 

ANSWER TO QUERIES. 

5812.— Heating a greenhouse —I have 
just got a boiler which has been invented by 
Messenger and Co., of Loughborough, which I 
cannot Bpeak too highly of, eo far as I can judge 
of it; of course it has not stood the test of 
time, but I have tested it, and find it answers 
my purpose perfectly. I had tried coil and 
other boilers both for gas and coke, but I have 
found both the outer casing and the coil soon 
burn through, the latter through getting 
stopped up, and gas is very expensive ; though 
I have not required a fire yet, I have tried my 
boiler to teBt it, and kept it in all night without 
difficulty, and it burnt uncommonly little coal. 
It stands in the greenhouse, but is stoked from 
the outside, so the heat given ofT from the 
boiler helps to heat the house, and the top I 
mean to use for propagating. I am so pleased 
with it that I recommend anyone about to heat 
a greenhouse to Eend for particulars of it. I see 
it is regularly advertised in Gardening Illus¬ 
trated.— A. C. 

608-4.— Parsnips growing- forked.— 
The Parsnip is considered to be one of the most 


easily cultivated roots that are grown. I should 
judge that “ J. C. B,” must have sown his seed 
late on in the spring, or he has sown them too 
thickly, or that the land is not well drained 
and iB warm on the surface and cold below, that 
his Parsnips fork and make nothing but leaves. 
The faot of his not having manured the land 
before sowing the seed would not help them. 
Parsnips like rich, light, porous loam, and to 
ensure these conditions it must be well drained 
and deeply trenched. The seed should not be 
Eown later than end of February or beginning of 
March. It is sometimes sown in November. 
When the plants are large enough to handle 
they should be thinned out to 9 in. or 1 ft. 
apart, or even more if there be plenty of room, 
to ensure good roots. If a good layer of horse 
or any other warm, light manure be buried 9 in. 
below the surface in digging over the land, it 
will help the young plants to swell out as they 
go down into it. The Parsnip is capable of 
being grown to a large size under favourable 
conditions, and with plenty of time no root 
crop gives a more valuable roturu.—G. C., 
Ecclta. 

6102 — Making a Watercress bed.— 
Excavate a bed or beds by the side of the liver 
on a level with the water, so that the water 
can flow in at one end and out at the other. 
Place in the bottom a layer 6 iD. or S in. thick 
of gcod rich loam, or if not rich add manure. 
Make it firm, and dibble in enttings of Water- 
cresses 6 in. apart; when all is finished open the 
sluice and let in the water.—E. d. 

C098.— Uses of cold frames.— You can 
grow no plants in a cold frame with Auriculas, 
but similar hardy plants, such as Japan and 
other hardy Primulas, Polyanthuses, Primroses, 
Tansies, choice Carnations and Picotecs, Pent- 
8tcmon8, and Antirrhinums that are not always 
hardy enough to endure a winter in the open, 
also double Wallflowers, and, in fact, any early 
blooming hardy plants that w-ill help to make 
thq frame look gay ere those outdoors are in 
flower. The fine Himalayan Primula purpurea, 
also Primula rosea, the Abyssinian Primrose, 
are all beautiful in pots. Double Primroses are 
also very so, and Hepaticas in many kinds bloom 
very early in a frame. With all these things 
there is the advantage that as soon as they have 
flowered they can oe returned to the open 
ground. In any case get as many Auriculas as 
possible.—A. D. 

C10C.— Laying out a garden. - Rosea 
may Le planted, new Teas and Noisettes, on the 
house and walls, or perhaps the latter may be 
devoted to fruit, such as Pears, Apricots, Plums, 
and Cherries, and the house and buildings bo 
covered with Roses, Clematis, and Honeysuckles. 
Bulbs, tuch as Snowdrops, Crocuses, Daffodils, 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Lilies, &o ., may be planted 
now, as may also all the class of spring flowers, 
such ss Daisies, Primroses, Hepaticas, Forget- 
me-nots, Phlox subulata and Nelsoni, Iberia 
coriacea, Pansies, Violets, Sweet Williams, 
Arabia, and Aubrietias. Among summer flowers 
there are Py ret hr urns, Phloxes, Pieonies, Pent- 
stemons, Delphiniums, Hollyhocks, and Antirr¬ 
hinums, which with annuals, including Pop¬ 
pies, will make an interesting garden, and 
as we begin to work among flowers we form our 
own tastes as we advance, and select our own 
favourites. In the kitchen garden, Cabbages 
and LettuceB mav l:-e planted now. Spinach 
and Onions should have been sown in the be¬ 
ginning of August. A stock of roots such as 
Turnips, Carrots, Beet, &c., should have been 
grow-n. Make a note of it for next year.—E.H. 

6052—White worms In pots.— The 
[ white worms in the pots, or rather in the soil in 
them, arenoaoubt the product of some tiny eggs 
deposited in the soil before it was used. They 
may also have been in the water used in the 
watering. Perhaps the best thing to do would bo 
to make some lime or soot water, uting a gallon 
of either to four gallons of water, stirring it well 
and allowing it to become clear before using. 
This mixture should kill the insects. It will bo 
well also not to water quite so frequently as in 
the past. If the soil were permitted to become as 
dry as is consistent with existence of the plants, 
the worms would probably soon die.—A. D. 

6013—Cow manure. Cow manure is 
specially valuable for light, gravelly soils, but 
is not so valuable os stable manure for stiff, cold 
soils. In any case it should have with it a good 
mixture of short straw. Cow manure is cool and 
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lacks those heating and stimulating qualities 
which horse manure has. Apply the cow manure 
after it has been well sweetened in a heap, and 
occasionally turned. Mix with it leaves, short 
Grass or any other tibrous substances.—A. D. 

6103.— Chrysanthemum culture.—A 
cold frame is about the best place to strike 
Chrysanthemums in. Treat them precisely the 
same as bedding Calceolarias ; providing they 
have ample drainage to avoid damp, frost will 
do them very little harm. 1 bank the sides of 
my frame with ashes with several inches of the 
Bame inside, and then fill with Cocoa nut fibre. 
My cuttings are planted in 4-in. pots in light, 
sandy soil and sunk in the fibre, during frost 
the frames have a covering of matting. To have 
plants with fine quality blooms, it is a great point 
to have them potted finally by the end of June 
to enable the roots to get thoroughly established 
before the buds commence thsir operations. 
Plants taken from the ground in August as 
described, may make good foliage and give fair 
blooms ; but in disturbing the roots, which must 
be the case however carefully handled, the thou¬ 
sands of almost invisible fibres get bruised and 
killed, this acts materially on the plant and 
throws it back considerably. For ordinary 
decoration the plants mav be treated in this 
way, but not i! blooms for exhibition be re¬ 
quired. As regards sulphate of ammonia its 
special virtue lies in its quick action on plant 
life when the plant most requires a stimulant. 
Chrysanthemums, owing to their gross nature 
during growth, exhaust the goodness from the 
soil before the buds appear, hence it is necessary 
to give them some stimulant that will act imme¬ 
diately. Now, ammonia, which is the very 
essence of manure, is the only thing necessary 
in a liquid manure, and the thing is how to ob¬ 
tain it in a concentrated form, with an exact 
knowledge of its strength. This we get in the 
chemical preparation of sulphate of ammonia. 
It is a salt and retains the ammonia while in a 
dry state, as soon as dissolved the ammonia 
mixes with the water and is ready for u°e. 
For Chrysanthemums use half an ounce to the 
gallon, use it occasionally during summer, dis¬ 
continue from middle of August till the bud is 
well formed, and then use twice a week or at 
every other watering until the blooms commence 
to expand. Besides Chrysanthemums it will 
prolong the beauty of all pot plants such as 
Fuchsias, Ac., long after they would otherwise 
have faded. I have found it most beneficial in 
Grass plots, applied occasionally during spring 
and summer.—P. B. B. 

6096 —Bouvardias.— All mine are grown 
against the west side of a lean-to vinery, facing 
due south. It is only heated to keep frost out 
and while the Vines are setting. In April or May 
I take cuttings f in. to 1 in. long, and put them 
in the Vine bed, put a hand-glass over, and in 
three weeks they are rooted and growing ; then 
I pot them in 3£-in. pots filled with rich porous 
soil and well provided with drainage, so as to 
stand the frequent syringings without the soil get¬ 
ting sodden. When they have grown to three joints 
I nip back to the second; when they have grown 
again I nip back to the first, then let them 
grow again and nip back to the third, and they 
may be left to grow on for bloom ; of course the 
less they are nipped the sooner they bloom and 
the more straggling plants they make. In nip¬ 
ping them very often there is one evil to be 
guarded against, that is, after they have been 
nipped too often, instead of breaking strongly, 
only one joint grows, and that one very weakly, 
and, as a natural result, there is no blooip. 
They should be syringed twice daily on hot 
sunny days, once a day on hot sultry days, 
apd not at all on damp days. The air should 
always be moist in order to keep them dear of 
green fly, and to make them produce thick 
feathery leaves. Liquid manure may be given 
once a month until tney have finished blooming, 
particularly when they are coming into bloom. 
The wood must be well ripened, which can only 
be done by letting the sun get at the plants. 
January and February are the best months to have 
them in bloom, because other flowere are scarce 
then. If you keep nipping until August you 
will be able to have flowers at that time. After 
they have finished blooming do not be afraid of 
cutting back; cut them back to the first 
joint on every stem, and if the after nipping is 
well carried out you will have neat round com¬ 
pact bushes, not the straggling things that one 
generally sees, I have noticed one peculiarity in 


Bouvardia cuttings, especially in the case of 
three Daviaoni’s; one had rounded, thick, 
brittle leaves, another had longer, thinner, 
larger, and softer leaves, and the other had 
leaves smaller than either of the other two; the 
one with the thick leaf grew twice as fast as the 
others, although they were in the same soil and 
grown under the same conditions. Green fly 
may be stopped by syringing with Tobacco 
water, or to pick them off isDetter. Some people 
bed their plants out in the summer; this ensures 
their wood being well ripened, but sometimes 
the roots are disturbed in potting, which is a 
great drawback, as they cannot stand a check. 
The best varieties are : Humboldt! coryrabi- 
flora, large white; D&visoni, tinted white ; 
Alfred Neuner, double white; umbeliata 
carnea, flesh colour ; Maiden's Blush, pink ; 
Queen of Roses, scented rOBe ; umbeliata alba, 
white ; jasminoides longipetala, white; longi- 
flora Flammea, bright salmon ; elegans, bright 
scarlet. To hybridisers I would suggest fertilis¬ 
ing Humboldt! corymbiflora with the pollen 
of flaveecens. I think the result would be some 
smooth leaved, large cream or lemon coloured 
flowered seedlings.— T. A. Wild, Hyde. 

6100.- Church Decorations.— If “ Enquirer ” will 
send me his address I will give him some useful hints 
on the above subject.—L. B.T. [ Kindly semi yovrarticle an 
the subject to us in order that others as tsell as " Enquirer' 
may have the benefit of your experience ] 

6100 — Church decorations.— I can recommend a 
book entitled “Church Festival Decorations.” price 
Is. id., post free, to be obtained at 170, Strand, London, 
W.C.— Gkobpib. 

6812.—In answer to “W. T. T. D.," I had my stove 
from the Thames Bjnk Iron Company. Upper Ground 
Street, E.C. It is their second si/.e, and cost altogether 
about £7.— Patent Gas Stove. 

61C6.—Paint for hot-water pipes.—I should re¬ 
commend Brunswick black ; the smell Is unpleasant at 
first, but this is the best paint for the purpose.—W. A. G. 

-There is nothing better than lamp-black and oil.— 

E. H. 

6937.— Hautboy’s Strawberry.— I should like to 
know whether any nuroeryman can warrant me 100 of 
each, male aud fnna’e, distinct, and who it is can supply 
me with them. Distinct male and female.— Willing to 
Learn. 

60:o.—Protecting herb a—The herbs named, as a 
rule, do not require protection in winter. It h true old 
plants are sometimes killed, but annual replanting will 
obviate that. Tn cold climates, branches of Spruce or 
Silver Fir will be useful placed among the plants when 
frost sets in.—E. H. 

6061 .- Protecting Ferns.—A little rough Cocoa 
fibre placed round the crowns of the Ferns will help 
them. Leave all the old fronds on till spring. A covering 
of the common Bracken will perhaps be useful.—E. H. 

t>083. -Sowing Tulip seed.-Sow in pans of light 
rich compost next March in a frame where there is a 
little warmth. When the seedlings are large enough 
plant out in a prepared bed in little patches or colonies 
E. H. 

6010 .—'Top-dress-in g a lawn-tennis ground.— 
Dress the lawn-tennis ground with sK>t (a bushel to the 
Bquare rod), or wood ashes, or a mixture of both will do. 
Discontinue mowing now till March.—E. H. 


6146. — Marguerites.—I have a Marguerite pl.nt 
wftich has never been repotted since I had it in the 
spring. Should I repot it now 7 or will top-dressing with 
Clay’s Fertiliser be enough to make It flower through 
the winter 7 Will it want sun 7 or will it do In a green¬ 
house with north aspect where the temperature is 
geuerally about 60°.—L. D. [Do not pot it note, but 
top-dress it, and give it a position near the glass in your 
greenhouse. If in a sunny aspect all the better , but it will 
do in the north house.] 

6147. —Lily of the Valley and Hyacinths at 
Christmas.— Can I have Lily of the Valley aud 
H) acinths in flower In pots for Christmas decoration 7 I 
have a cold greenhouse and a propagating frame — Sub¬ 
scriber. [ You can have Lily of the Valley in flower \f 
you purchase single crowns and put them in your frame, 
potting them when coming into bloom, but unless you 
have some Hyacinth bulbs already started you will find 
some difficulty in forcing them into bloom by the time 
named.] 

6148. -Bulbs in cellars —I have potted a quantity 
of Hyacinths, covered the tops of the pots with ashes, 
and placed them in the cellar (which I may say is a little 
damp, but quite frost proof) How long should 1 keep 
them there before bringing them into a warm room 7 T 
treated them in this way last year, but do not think 1 
kept them in the cellar long enough, as they grew rather 
too tall; in other respects they answered fairlv well.— 
ANTOINE. [Ke p them »n the cellar till the growth is 1 in. 
or so above the soil.] 

6149. —Cutting back a Passion flower—I have a 
Passion flower which is tall, and the bottom part bare. 
Would it be better to cut it down, as it i* to be removed 
into another greenhouse?—L ily. [Cut it down in spring, 
and when it makes new growth remove it where required.] 

6150 —Pruning Raspberries.— I hsve jnst bought 
and planted some Raspberry canes, some of which are 
quite sappy with leaves, while others are rather white 
without leaves. Should I cut them ail down to within 
0 in. of the ground, as I have been told ? If so, when 7— 
B. I). [Yes ; it would be a good plan to cut them down to 
within two or three eyes of the base. Do it now.] 

6151.-Solanums— Iota.- When in berry these require 
a temperature of about 45° or 60’, and to be kept in a 
light, airy greenhouse or window. Give enough water 
to keep the soil always in a moist state. 


6152. —Damsons— C. y. S. —From any good fruit trre 
nursery. Local dealers, of course, cannot supply you. 
See our advertising columns for names of nurserymen. 

6153. - Law of ejectment.— R. W.—We only answer 
or insert questions having some relation to gardening 
or gardens. 

«154.—Wintering Orange trees— Sil vousplait. 
—If you have no greenhouse you can winter the pianta 
in the window of a warm room. Sponge them occasionally 
to clear them of dust. 

E. J. 25T.-1, probably from Henderson A Sons, Pine 
apple Nursery. Edgware Road, London; 2, we do not 
know. Gang Forward.— Mr. A. Dean, Bedfont, Hounslow, 
Middlesex. Smith —The hack numbers of Gardening 
contain columns of matter on the subject you mention. 
A. B. C .—Kindly repeat your questions. An Amateur .— 
Paint the affected parts with paraffin oil. O. P—Yes. 
Spes.- We cannot nsme plants without feeing specimens 
of them. B. A. P.— Mr. Matthews, Royal Pottery, Wes¬ 
ton-super-Mare. T. B. — Kemp’s “How to lay out a 
Garden." London: Bradbury, Agnew A Co .—Antonie 
Galantbusnivslis (th« common Snowdrop). W. W. W .— 
There is no Erica of the nsme you mention. Constant 
Reader. —There is no good book on the subject iron 
name. Subscriber .—The price of Vol. II. of Gabdkbixg is 
7s. 6d. 

Names of Plants.— C. G Loughton.-B.wKms acu- 

leatns (Butcher’s Broom).- H. Boud.— 1, Tradeacantfa 

zebrins; send a flower; 3, Veronica Anderson! var. : 

4, Tradoscantia repens- Loadstone .—Corn Marigold 

(Chrysanthemum cegetum)- Mole.— 1, apparently a 

species of Poterium ; 2, Claytonia perfollata; 3, Sedum 

Sleboldl.- J. Jlogerson .—Cy perns alternlfolins.- 

M. J. S .—The red ii Lapageria alba; the other we cannot 

name from such scanty material.- M. E. M .—Send 

better specimens.- W. W. B .—We cannot name from 

such small scraps.- G. Bath way . —Send when in flower. 

- Anon — Nerine undulata. Kilkenny and J W. F .— 

We cannot undertake to name varieties of Geraniums. 
They can only be named by specialists wh > have means 
of comparison at hand. 

NAMING FRUIT.—Readers who desire our help in 
naming Apples or Pe;n will kindly bear in mind that 
several specimens In different stages of colour and size 
of the same kind greatly assist in its determination. 
Local varieties should be named by local growers, and 
are often only known to them. We can only undertaka 
to name four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above condition is observed. 

Names of Fruits— Constant Reader.- 1 West’s 
St Peters; 2, Black Hamburgh; 8, Muscat of Alexan¬ 
dria.- J. Cook .—We cannot name decayed fruit, nor 

yet a portion of a fruit. 


QUERIES. 


Rules for Correspondents— All communica¬ 
tions for insertion should be clearly and concisely written 
on one. side of the paper only and addressed to the Editor. 
Letters -elating to business to the PUBLISHER. The name 
and address qf the sender it required, in addition te any 
nnm de plume to be used in the paper. Answers to Qv«m 
should always bear the number and title qf the query 
answered. In consequence qf the large circulation of 
Gavfusing Illustrated, if is necessary to go to Press 
a long time before its publication. Therefore, readers 
will see the impossibility qf inserting their questions the 
week they are received, and they would greatly help vs 
by sending them as early as possible in the preceding 
week. 

NAMING PL A NTS.— Four plants, fruits, or flowers 
only can be named at one time, and this only when good 
specimens are sent. 

6 66.-Filmy Ferns —Will any reader kindly give 
to me hints on the cultivation and management of 
Todeas and Killarney Ferns 7— Emma. 

6166—Making an Alder bed-Can any reader 
give me any Information concerning the easiest way of 
making an Alder bed; I can obtain plenty of cutting!, 
should their tops be cut back or planted entire 7-8. W. f 
Wilts. 

6157. — Amaryllis longiflora rosea.— I have pur¬ 
chased a bulb of this which I want to grow In a pot. I 

I have potted it in a 6-in. pot with the bulb half way out 
of the soil. Is this proper treatment 7 Will any reader 
give me a few hints as to its culture, watering, Ac. t - 
Orange. 

6158. —Pears cracking.—Can anything be done to 
prevent Pears from splitting on the tree 7— Somerset¬ 
shire pear. 

6156.— Treatment of Ferns —Will some one 
kindly inform me as to the treatment of Polypodinm 
PhymatodesT 1 have one in a 6-in. pot inside a glass care. 
I think, perhaps, it was kept in a heated house prevloua 
to being sent to me, and the house I keep it in has no 
heat. It had one frond on when sent about 1 ft. 6 in. 
long, which soon died away. It has now three fronds, but 
they are only about 6 In. or 7 in. loDg, and the rhizomea 
are growing over the pot. I should also like advice aa to 
growing Allosorus crisp us. I have some plants in pots, but 
they do not look healthy. I have Osmunda regalis and 
am thinking of having O. cinnamomea and O. Claytoni- 
ana. Will the two last require the same treatment as the 
first 7—Inquirer. 

6 eo. — How to manage an ice safe. — Last 
summer I made an Ice safe 7 ft. long, 6 ft. high, and 41 ft. 
wide. It is made of f match lining double, with 1} in. 
by 2 in. quartering for bearings, making it 2] In. thick. 
Between the bearings It is stuffed with sawdust. The in¬ 
side is lined with zinc, except the bottom, which is 
cement. I have fixed a zinc tank in the side for the ice, 
4 ft. from the bottom. It holds 3 cwt. of ice. The ice I 
put in through a door 18 in. square from the outside. I 
want to get the safe as low as 40°, but up till the time I 
left off using it the lowest has been 48°. Is my tank in 
the right place or would it be better if it was on the 
bottom, or is 3 cwt. of ice enough? I think I ought to 
say that it is quite air-tight. Should there be any venti¬ 
lation ? If so, where shall I make it 7 A few instructions 
will be thankfully received.— Weekly Subscriber. 
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6161.— Pear tree not fruiting.— Could some one 
Inform me what U the reason why my Pear tree does 
not fruit? It has been planted four years, and is on the 
front of the house facing south ; has made abundance of 
growth, but has shown no blossoms. I have also two 
Plum trees which have been plai ted some time; one 
has had a little blossom, but neilhor have fruited.— 
Pear Tree. 

6i«2 — Pruning a Pyracanthus.— How should the 
Pyracanthus be pruned in order to obtain a good display 
of berries T—Insep. 

0161—Pruning Apple trees.—I have Just pur¬ 
chased and planted an Apple tree, I think about (even 
years’ old, which has never produced fruit. The branches 
are so close together that 1 cannot see daylight through 
them. Will some one say whether it should be pruned 
at this season ? and how, taking into consideration the 
replanting?—T. H. P. 

6164.— Bose tree not flowering.— I have a climb¬ 
ing Rose tree planted In front of my house, sonth aspect. 
It grows strong and healthy, but has never flowered. I 
shall be glad to know the cause and remedy.— M. £ J. 

4165.—Ivy for gate pillars.—What kind of Ivy 
most I plant that will climb two gate pillars, and ulti¬ 
mately bear clusters of large round black berries, leaves 
a glossy dark green ?— Loadstone. 

6166. —Sowing Sunflowers. — Will Sunflowers 
thrive best if seed be sown where the plants are to 
stand in early spring, or are they best grown from seed 
In a hot-bed, and then planted out? I shall be glad of 
experienced opinions on this.— Loadstone. 

6167. — Treatment Jof Azaleas.— What should be 
done with Azaleas which flowered badly last season? They 
have been in the same pots for more than two years, 
and have been standing out all the summer. They are 
about 1| ft. in height.— Sand? Wiffles. 

6168. —Training Roses in greenhouse.—Any 
hints as to training a Marshal Kiel Rose in a cool 
greenhouse will be thankfully received. It bloomed 
pretty well last spring, but has no sign of autumn bloom. 
—Sandy Wifflbs. 


6169.— Training a Jasmine. —I have a nice Cape 
Jasmine in a bed In a cool greenhouse. It is about 2 ft. 
high. What is the best way to train it ?-8asdy Wiffles. 


6170 —Red spider on Vines.—Will any reader who 
understands the treatment of Vines kindly give a recipe 
for lidding them of red spider.—G reenhouse. 

6171. —Bast Lothian Stocks.— I sowed some East 
Lothian Stock seed in March last, supposing the plants 
would flower In July. The plants are very fine, but have 
■not flowered. I wish to keep them through the winter. 
What protection do they require?— Lewisham. 

6172. — Heating a greenhouse. —Like a great 
many more readers of Gardening, I am in trouble about 
heating my greenhouse. I have a leau-to house, 11 ft. 
by 7 ft., which has the sun on all day, that is to say, 
when there is any. The stove I have is a tortoise slow 
combustion, and is inside the house ; the fuel I use is 
coke, and although I think I shall be able to keep the 
thermometer at 40°, when the stove is closed up, there is 
a very strong smell of sulphur. Can I avoid this ? I keep 
a tin of water on the top of the stove.— Tkeo. 


«73.—Climbers for north aspect.—What hardy 
climbing plants will grow on the back and side walls of 
a house fully exposed to north and north-east winds ? 
Are there any Roses hardy enough ?— Emily C. 


6174.— Hedge for garden.—I want to plant a hedge 
60 ft. long, fully exposed to north and north-east winds. 
Is there a quicker growing hardy shrub than Holly 
available for the purpose ? -Emily C. 


6176.— Renovating a tennis lawn.— I made my 
tennis lawn in the spring; it is on a chalk soil, and has 
settled very much, leaving holes Would it do to fill up 
the holes by putting mould on the top of the turf, and a 
sowing of Grass seed ? or would it be better to lift the 
turf and level it in places, relaying the turf ? I should 
be glad of any suggestions.— Catsrham Valley. 


6176. —Heat for plants.—IJhave a small greenhouse 
In which I have built a flue for heating it. In a few 
hours after the Are is lighted the thermometer rises to 
about 80° and sometimes 90°. If I stoke up at night 
and leave the ventilator a little open with the thermo¬ 
meter at 80°, the house will not be cooler than 76* in 
the morning; of course, it must get somewhat hotter 
than this during the night. Is this too hot for a mixed 
lot of plants consisting of Geraniums (bedding plants). 
Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, bulbs. Ac. ? If so, what remedy ? 
A word or two of advice will oblige.— Septimus. 

6177. — Early Gladioli.— How can Gladioli which 
bloom late in the autumn be made to bloom in July 
and August ? Mine were forced on in a cold pit to get 
them forward, and they were far in advance of those put 
in the open ground in the early part of the summer, but 
they bloomed later than those that had been planted 
out-of doors.—W. H. 

6178. -Uses of sheep manure.— Would anyone 
state the use* of sheep’s manure? What pot or border 
plants would be most benefited by It ? Whether it should 
be used solid or in a liquid state, and how long It should 
be kept before application ?-W. H. 


6179. — Heating apparatus|without a chimney. 
—Will any reader say the best method of heating green¬ 
houses witho ut a chimne ? My house Is 12 ft. square, 
and I wiah to avoid smoke if possible. —Amateur. 

6180. — Roees for late summer.— How can Rose 
trees be kept back so as to get them to bloom in August 
and September instead of June and July?—W. H. 

6181. — Oranges in the open air.— In a guide to 
“Seaside Watering Places "it I stated that Oranges, 
Lemons, and Citrons flourish in the open air atSalcombe 
(t Devon)i What are the results of Orange culture ? an t 
now is it conducted in this country aud the Channel 
Isles ?— OB3ERV eb . 


6182. -Treatment J of Tuberoses. —What Is the 
proper treatment of Tuberoses during the winter irom 
the time they cease to bloom ?— Geordik. 

6183. -Ltfting Dahlias and Gladioli.-Should 
the roots of the single Dahlia be lifted at (his season ? 
or may they be left in the grouud all winter ? They are 


close to a low south-east wall which is covered with 
creepers, and on a dry and high situation in West 
Lothian. What are the chances for and against leaving 
Gladioli In tbe ground ia tfce same situation? - J. 

61 84. —Climber for front of house —Will some 
reader give me the name of a good flowering climbing 
plant to cover the front of my hou«e with l av window? 
When should I plant? and in what compoat? The house 
g^tsaunall day.—A lpha 

6185. — Treea for South America.—I send a q^eiy 
from S *uth America from a person living neir the 
mouth of the Rio Negro who withes to get some quick- 
growing t its that would be likely to attract rain iu a 
dry dutrlct close to the Atlantic. The only cnance to 
send anything likely to grow would be seeds, as cuttings 
or young plants would scarcely bear the voyage, to s iy 
nothing of the expense. The only description I can give 
is an extract from a letter from the person in 
question : “ l>o yon know of any sort of tree that would 
be likely to suit this climate and soil, viz., climate very 
dry indeed ; s >il generally a light mould about 1 ft. desp 
on top, with subsoil of 6 ft. of a short, yellow clay, and 
below that sand or sandstone (very moist) down to the 
water, generally brackish or salt, at a depth of from 
15 ft. to 20 ft. iu the lowest places. We want to plant 
trees to act as rain traps ; so the higher they grow the 
lietter. The place is last 40° south latitude. Any informa¬ 
tion at the earliest date as to the trees most likely to 
suit and the places where seeds msy be had will be most 
acceptable.’’—S. B. T. 

6186. —Bottom heat for propagating bed.— 
I shall be much obliged if any readers will describe the 
best way of utilising hot-water pipes for forming a pro¬ 
pagating bed in one corner of a conservatory, round 
which the pipes run.—J. H. 

6187. —Sowing Acacia eeeds.— Would Acacia seed 
sown now germinate under a bell-glass in a cool green¬ 
house, and make strong plants against spring?— 
ARTHUR. 

6188. —Forcing b ardy Ferns.— Can I have common 
Ferns that are now withered down and that have been 
growing out of doors, in full foliage by Christmas if I 
put them in the greenhouse ?— Subscriber. 

6189. -Foliage for mixing with flowers.— T should 
be glad to be told tbe names of a few hardy foliaged plants 
suitable for supplying material for bouquets, also when to 
plant them.— Birdseye. 

6190. —Seedling Carnations.—I have some seeds 
of named varieties of Carnations which I intend sowing 
in the spring. Is it likely that any of the plants wilt 
produce flowers exactly true tj name? or will they all 
come inferior? Is it probable that any will be as good 
as the parents ? - Birdseye. 

6191. —Robo of Jericho.— I have a seed of the 
RoBeof Jericho; how can it be made to germinate?— 
W. B. N. 

6192. — Fruit of Pyrus japonica.—Will anyone 
inform me if the fruit of this u of any use?—M. Cor- 
TERELL. 

6193. — Yarn for making nets.—Can anyone tell 
me where to get the thick, coarse, white yam for making 
nets to cover fruit trees when in bloom to prevent the 
blossom being injured by frost ? Also whether such nets 
have been found to be useful?— Whithdalr. 

6194. — Poultry damaging gardens. — A man 
living next to my garden keeps poultry. They come into 
my garden. Can I compel him to keep them out? or. If I 
kill any purposely, or by accident, in driving them out, 
can he sue me for damages ? Any information on the sub¬ 
ject will greatly oblige.—R. W. 

6195. — Tithes on land.— Having recently taken a 
house in the country, I And a claim is made for 9s. 8d. 
for rent charged in lieu of tithes, and, on enquiry as to 
how the charge is arrived at, I am informed that It is 
upon my house, premises, and orchard, covering 
1 a. 15 p., and that the charge is in accordance with the 
average price of corn during the last seven years I 
should be glad to know whether I am thus liable for my 
premises, which consist of dwelling-house, stable, <tc., 
garden, and paddock, the ao-called orchard consisting 
of the fruit treea scattered over the garden. The whole 
of tbe premises and ground la assessed for rates at the 
annual value of £25 15a.—8. T. 

6196. —Rights aa to trees.—I occupy two adjoin¬ 
ing properties, one under a lease, the other from year to 
year. During tbe late gales treea have been blown down 
tnereon. What are my rights in respect of these trees ? 
An agent of the landlord haa claimed them, but I am 
informed that I may use them. May I warn oil the agent 
aa atrespasser ?— WINDFALL. 

8197— Cucumber for eeed.—I have saved a very 
nice Cucumber for seed ; it la 19 In. long, and nearly 
7 in. round. A friend of mine told me that it will be of 
no nae for aeed. Ia such tbe case ? Would it be aa well to 
save another one? The one in question is still hanging 
on the Vine.—C. B. 

6198.— White Agapanthus. — I have the Agapan- 
thus alba sold to me as a splendid plant about three 
years ago. I received them as bulbs as well as the varlel 
gated species. They have been kept in a greenhouse, but 
make no show as fine plants. I have planted them in the 
same soil which answers perfectly for the Agapanthus 
umbellatus. This Utter plant remains out-of-doors all the 
year round, and haa been in magnificent bloom thi* 
autumn, the only protection against frost being a 
covering over with manure.— Lily, Torquay, Devon. 

6li9.— Oemunda regalia—I have a very fine plant 
of OsmundA regalia that 1 wish to divide. At what time 
of year should this be done ? and what is the best way 
of accomplishing it, also its after treatment?— Antoine. 

6500. —Lilting bulbs—Is it necessary or beneficial 
to dig up all bulos of Crocuses, Tulips, Narcissi, when 
the flower borders are done in the autumn? If this is 
wrong, what is tbe best way of having the borders done 
at this time of year ?— Antoine. 

6501. —Treatment of Gloxinias and Begonia 
Weltonien8is,-I have twelve Gloxinia bulbs. Wnatsoi 
la best for them ? Will ihey do in leaf mould, rotten 
horse manure and loam maed ? also what is the lowest 
temperature they will flower in? and what ia the 
treatment and lowest temperature for Begonia Wel- 
tonienaU to flower ? Mine drop the flower buds before 
they expand—I ota. 


POULTRY AND PIGEONS. 

Roup.— Eccles and 'imewell .—Tbe running at 
the nostrils of your birds, accompanied by sneezing 
or coughing, clearly proclaims roup or severe catarrh. 
Prompt attention is the great ?ocret of success in 
effecting a cure. The patients must be at once 
removed to a warm, dry ppat free from draught. 
The face, which is generally swollen more or less, 
must be bathed in warm water night and morning, 
and afterwards with a weak solution of carbolic 
acid, taking care of the eyes. Give Walters' or 
Bailey’s roup pills twice a day. These are both 
valuable medicines, and no poultry keeper should be 
without them, especially at this season of the year. 
Tbe very best of food should be given, meat and 
chopped eggs forming part of the dietary, and a 
sprinkling of Cayenne. A little iron tonic in the 
water, or even a w eak mixture of sherry and water, is 
very benebci&l. In short, the strength of the bird 
must be kept up to enable it to throw off the disease. 
As roup is very infectious, the birds affeoted must be 
removed at once, and when cured do not be in a 
hurry to return to the run, and choose a dry day for 
doing so.— Andalusian. 

Turkeys’ heads sweling.- Third Part—Pro- 
bably your birds suffered from oold or roup. See 
answer above.—A ndalusian. 

Oilcake for poultry.— Inquirer .—We never be¬ 
fore heard of this article being given to poultry, 
bat canDot see any raison why it should not do for 
a change, paiticularly when well soaked in water 
and mixed with Barley-meal. We are inclined to 
think it would be loo fattening for laying stock if 
given in any quantity.— Andalusian. 

Disease In towla.-Anzious One .—Suspended 
digestion, commonly called crop-bound ; no doubt 
caused by over feeding on new grain. The only 
effectual remedy is to cut open the crop in front 
and lengthways about 1| in., remove all the grain 
possible, place in the crop a piece of bntter or lard 
the size of a nut, and carefully stitch np again.— 
Dixon. 

Pigeons.—“J. W. P.” ia labouring under a de¬ 
lusion in thinking he has a good pair of nuns. If 
fonl on breast, plucking them out can do no good, as 
they woold at once commence to grow again, and 
young ones from them would almost certainly have 
the tame fault. Nuns to be good must have only 
coloured head, flights, and tail.— Dixon. 

J. TT. |P —If there are only three or four foul 
feathers 1 should advise you to remove them if they 
show ; they will, of course, grow again. Pigeons for 
exhibition are supposed not to be altered at all. A 
really perfect nun is very rare. Probably out of three 
or four nests you will get a good, if not perfect* pair 
of young.—H. B. 

In answer to "W. A. R." I would advise him 
to get a pair of Antwerps (price 2s. and 3s. 6d. per 
pair), as they are the heat for looking after their 
young. As to food I find buck-wheat is the best.— 
H. K. A. 

Best pigeons.—" W. A. R. ” will find the 00 m 
mon Antwerps or Homer at 2s. fid. or 3s. fid. per 
pair tbe best breeders and rearers. Grey Peas, 
pares, Wheat, Dari, and Maize form the best food. 
—Dixon. 


BIRDS. 

Insects in canaries.—Keating’s Insect Powder 
is very popular for eradicating these pests. Is “ J. 
V. A.quite sure he haB got rid of them in tbe 
cages ? They take a great deal to drive away, and 
will get into the smallest places away from the 
keenest eye.—A. d’A. 

Aviary in greenhouse.—I should suppose that 
the damp arising from the inside of a greenhouse 
was injurious to birds; better have the aviary inside 
and outside, as they can bear any amount of cold 
(bat not draughts* if supplied with plenty of food 
and water twice a day during freezing weather.— 
J. H. Y. 

Insects in canaries.-A hollow perch is a good 
trap for insects in cages; it can be occasionally taken 
out and scalded.—J. H. Y. 

Siskins breeding.—Some siskins will breed in 
cages with the same treatment as canaries, bnt the 
siskin does not come to fall plumage until the third 
year, and therefore seldom breeds the first year; 
also to cure the hard breathing Discontinue the 
use of Hempand Maw seed, which are never required. 
— J. H. V. 

Insects in canaries—J. V. A. —Shake Keat¬ 
ing’s I nsect Powder through the wires of the cage 
on to tbe canaries. The bird lioe will soon vanish. 
All food, water, sand, &c., must be removed from 
tbe cage first for fear of the powder iojuringthe 
birds, and no bath from that day. The perches 
should be hollow (oane) find two slits made in the 
apperside of them. The lioe will creep down the 
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birds’ logs aud go through tho holes into the hollow 
cane, and must bo thoroughly washed out of it 
daily. If the perch is knocked on a pioce of white 
paper, ** J. V. A. ” will see minute red insects mov¬ 
ing. The birds should havoa fresh water bath daily 
except when the powder is shaken over them, a bit 
of Apple, a bit of Mignonette with the seed vessels 
on, a Verbena leaf, or any green leaf—not Parsley— 
they like, and is good for them.—E. J- II. 

Plants for aviary.—Would abed of bush Roses 
be suitable for an aviary of pigeons and doves ? 
Would the birds damage the flowers ? if so, what 
flowers or shrubs might bo planted in a bed in the 
centre of an outdoor aviary ? Are nuns, fantails, 
and tumblers quarrelsome when confined in the same 
aviary ?—F. W. T. 

Cutting a parrot’s wing —I have a gray par- 
rot, and he is now becoming tame, and will come 
out of his cage and allow the person who feeds him 
to handle him; he, however, takes a flight occasion¬ 
ally. Should one wing be cut? and to what extent? 
and how often ? It is in fine plumage and a good 
talker. There is, of course, a chanco that he might 
get out of the room when let out of his cage. He 
flies from a height and comes very quick to the 
ground. In time, by'not using his wings much, will 
he be safe from long flights if he gets loose ? He is 
very handsome, his wings not being at all cut. He is 
about two years old.—J. A. 

Insects In bird cages.—Will somo one tell me 
how to get rid of insects in bird cages, as I have tried 
several remedies which have failed ? I have washed 
tho birds with a solution of precipitate powder. For 
the cages I have used Keating’s insect powder and 
neatsfoot oil, and have scalded them with boiling 
water and soda, also with alum and water, and I 
have boiled the perches—all without success. Two 
out of my three cages are tin ones, and ought, there¬ 
fore, to be specially free from such annoyances. The 
birds are given a bath every second day, and the 
cages cleaned three times a week. 1 ahull be very 
glad of any advice on the subject.— Desponding 
One. 

Siberian crab jelly.—Take off the stalks and 
weigh and wath the crabs, then to each lj lb. add 
one pint of water; boil gently until the Crabs are 
broken, but do not allow them to fall to pieces ; 
pour the whole into a jelly bag, and when the juice 
is quite transparent weigh it and put it into a clean 
preserving pan ; boil it quickly for fifteen minutes ; 
take it from the fire and stir in it till dissolved 2 lb. of 
powdered sugar to each pound of juice ; boil the 
jelly from fifteen to twenty minutes; skim it clear 
and pour into moulds. About Michaelmas or soon 
after is the beet time to mako it. The common crab 
makes a jelly dono in the samo way nearly equal to 
the Siberian.—M. S. W. 

-Gather the crabs before they are quit ? ripe ; 

put them down with rather more water than is 
needful to prevent them burning; keep them closely 
covered and Btew or bake till quite soft; strain 
them through a canvas bag; let this lie till next 
day, then run it gently through fine thin muslin, 
and to every pint of juice add 1 lb. of powdered 
loaf sugar (add lemon and ginger if liked); boil for 
twenty minutes, Btirring it carefully with a wooden 
spoon; it should then be quite clear. Pour into 
shapes.—S. G. 

Disease in rabbits—W. Cockshott’s rabbits 
have got tho rot. I am afraid it is too far advanced 
to try aud cure it. Separate them from the rest, and 
feed them entirely upon dry food. Ground malt is 
very good, and so is ship-biscuit, toasted bread, 
crushed Deans, Oak leaves, split Peas, and Oatmeal. 
Let them have plenty of sweet herbs to eat. Morn¬ 
ing and ovening let them have a quarter of a gill of 
water that has been boiled and got cold. Do not 
attempt to breed from a rabbit so afllicted, as it 
always affects the young ones.— Bunnik. 

Babbits for profit —Will “ D. C. B.” (p. 424) 
kindly inform me how he houses his rabbits ? 
whether in a building or in pens or hutches in the 
open ? and if the latter, is any particular aspect 
desirable? 1, for one, am looking forward with 
interest to his promised balance sheet.— Constant 
Reader. 

Tortoises in winter.—If “ F. B.” has a hot¬ 
house he had better keep his tortoises in it. They 
will require feeding, as in a warm temperature they 
will not hibernate. If ho does not w ant to feed them 
it is best to keep them in a box with straw in a cel¬ 
lar or stable out of the frost; then they will hiber¬ 
nate. I have kept tortoises several years by trans¬ 
ferring them into a hothouse during the winter.— 
Harold Russell. 

Water tortoises.-I shall be glad of information 
respecting era ill water tortoises, about 1 in. long, 
suoh as are got in Venice. How ought they to be 
treat* d daring the winter ? Do they sleep ? Do they 
require feeding? I had two, one of which died about 
a month since; tho other has not eaten anything for 
several days I have given it bits of raw meat and 
worms.— Kittie. 


BULBS 

FOR PRESENT PLANTING. 

JAMES VEITCH & SONS, 

Royal Exotic Nursery, Chelsea 

Hyacinths for Bedding. 

In distinct shades of colour. 

Per 100, 30s. 

Mixed Hyacinths. 

Per 100, 24s. 

Early Single Tulips. 

Selected for flowering at the same time. 

CRIMSON | YELLOW WHITE, striped 

SCARLET I ORANGE Red 

ROSE WHITE PINK 

RED & YELLOW | 

Per 100, 5s. 0d. to 8s. 6d. 

Mixed Tulips. 

SINGLE, finest mixed. | DOUBLE, finest mixed. 

Per 100, 4s. 6d. 

Dutch Crocus. 

BLUE, WHITE, STRIPED, GOLDEN YELLOW, 
and MIXED, all colours. 

Per 1000, 15s. 

Scilla sibirica. 

Per 100, 7s. 6d. 

For other Bulbs for Planting or Pot Culture see Cata¬ 
logue, forwarded gratis and post free on application. 

ROYAL EXOTIC NURSERY, 

C HEL SEA. S.W, __ 

Cheap Offer of French Anemones, &c., by 
Post for Stamps. 

Per dozen, post free. a. d. 

Anemone fulgena, the Great Scarlet Pan Anemone, brilliant 

scarlet.S 8 

Anemone fulgent, mixed seedlings, with double and semi- 

double flowers.2 9 

Ranunculus, double Mcladorea. highly recommended for 

quantity of double and semi-double blooms.12 

Gladiolus The Bride, pure white j flowers In June and Jnly. 

Most exquis te plant .. ..19 

Ranunculus, White Turban, for bouquets .18 

v The most eomplete list of Spring Flowering Plants and 
Bulbs, post free to any address. 

Most bulbs can be had at moderate rates through post office 
conveyance. 

WM. BAYLOR HARTLAND. Old-established Seed 
Warehouse. Cork 

La Candour, Rex Rubrornm Tmporator Kubrorutn Tulips at 
special]* low quotations. 

STRONG HEALTHY"PLANTS. 
PRIMULAS, finest strain, fringed, Is. doz., 
L :• ed. uo 

AQUILKGIA ALBO CCERULRA 9d dm , 6*. 100. 

POTBNTII.LA ATRO-8ANGUINEA 9J do* . 5s. 100. 
CANTERBURY BELLS, fine mixed, 9d do* . 5s luo. 

MIMULUS large flowered, rplorrfidly marked, 9d. doz., 5s. 100. 
CAMPANULA PYKAMIDALIS, 9d. <toz..6s 100 
BWKET WILLIAMS,flnert strain, 9J doz.. to. 100. 

Post free, or exua plants for carriage. 

H. I. HARDY, F.lt H 8 . 

Stour Valley Seed Orounds, Buret, Suffolk. 

FERNS ~A SPECIALITY. 

TMMENSE number and variety of Stove. 

X Greenhouse, and Hardy species. Intending purchasers of 
Ferns before buying elsewhere should send for our Special List of 
Cheap Ferns. 

W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN NURSERY, SALE. MANCHESTER. 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 
QTRONG PLANTS, from open ground and in 

O pots (guaranteed true to name), of all ihs leading varieties. 
Lists on application to 

Cranston'8 Nursery & Seed Co., Limited, 

KING’S ACRE, near HEREFORD, 
CRANSTON’S NURSERIES 

(Rstabll-hcd 1785). 

ATEW Catalogues of ROSES and FRUIT 

IN TREES now ready. Over 1?0 First Prizes for Rote Blooms 
have been obtained by us during 1880 snd 1881. being the largest 
number ever awa dro to one • stabllshment In two seasons. 

Cranston’s Nursery & Seed Co. (Limited), 

KINO’8 ACRE, HEREFORD. 

FERN CASES! FERN CASES!! FERN CASES HI 

HANDSOME CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 

PLEGANT BLACK & GOLD FERN CASES. 

I I New Designs, from 85*. to 65*. Also elegant outside Window 


Canon Rota, Ctvnton " Tb« f-it pirdea- 
d or any o*b«r country."— Inu li»- 
»t <>ig*ri«*d xnd tuoit interutlng journal of It* 
<U. ‘'That excelled periodical, Tue U-xsu *■ — 
" I* cl, clJolly superior to any of tbe oidec 
n At onus, hotauir IJ.tnlrnt, A SU M'. 
IJ myanytl.ing, however strvuc, if 1 kbev ho* 


Weekly, 4<L Monthly, Is. 6<L 

THE GARDEN 

Of last week contains a Coloured Plate of 

DIPL ADEN IA PROFUSA. 

Aud the following Articles, Notes.and IUustretlons j— 


Acacia platyptera 
Adhatoda cydoniafolia 
Allaman a*, r. striding 
Amaryllises, ha r dy 
Anemone japotiica alba 
Aphclandra punctata 
Apple, the 
Apples shrivelling 
Arctotis giandillura 
Aster grandifloius 
Aster oblongifolius 
Asters, the latest 


I Lapagcria roeea 
I.> simachia clethroidea 
Maranta sanguines 
I Marigolds, single 
j Masdevallia tovarensis 
J Meyenia erecta alba 
( Mielirocachrys tetragons 
Miltonia randida 
I Miltonia Moreliana 
J Miltonia spectabilis 
.Miltonia Warscewiczi 
Miltonias 


BaVdngtoniacamphorosma Monstera Adansoni 


Balaams from se-d Nematantbus longipei 

Batatas paniculatus Not a s from Dublin 

Bees, humble Omphalocarpumprocerum 

Begonias not flowering Orchids, Importing 

Begonias, winter l*ea P. GarfUld 

Bomarea, new Peaches in November 

Bomarea oligantha Pear trees, renovating 

Bougainvillea glabra Pines, sawdust for 

Broccoli, heeling in Pinks 

Camellias Plant garden, hardy 

Canna Ehemanni Plants, alpine 

Cntsinia fulvida Plants not flowering 

Chamtedorea glaucifolia Pleione VVallichiana 

Chrysanthemum Adrastua Plumbago zeylanica 

Chrysanthemum La P. M. Polyanthuses, laced 

Clematis graveolens Pol*gala Chamasbux 1 

Clerodendron volubile Potato harvest, the 


Fob gala Chamtebuxua 
Potato harvest, the 


I Climbers, winter flowering | Rose, the Guelder 


Crabronidre 
Crataegus orientalis 
Cucumis grobsul&ria 
Cyclamen per sic um 
Dahlia, the Cactus 
Dahlias, wintering 
Dipladenia profusa 
Dipladenias, the 
Epacris pungens 
Eucharis Candida 
Flowers, rain proof 
Gardening in A. Hungary 
Gooseberries, standard 
Grapes, American 
Habrothamnus fasdcul. 
Heating, force in 
Hemlock poisoning 
Hereford fruit show 
Jasminum hirsutum 
Josminum streptopus 
Labels 

Lapagerla alba 


Roses, budded 
Roses in pots 
Roses in November 
Salvia, a new 
Saxifraga Fortunei 
Schizostylis coccinea 
Tecoma capensis 
Tomatoes and insects 
Toxicophylea spectabilis 
Tritonia aurea 
Witsenla corymbosa 


Illustrations. 


Heating, force in Bramble stem, a 

Hemlock poisoning Clematis graveolens 

Hereford fruit show Crabro Panzer! 

Jasminum hirsutum Crabro cephalotcs 

Jasminum streptopus Crata'gus orientalis 

Labels Miltonia Candida var. 

Lapagerla alba Pemphredon unicolor 

The Garden, with a fine Coloured Plate each week 
4d.; Monthly Parts, Is. 6<L—Office, 37. Southampton 
Street, Strand, W. C. 


Cheap Heating Apparatus for Small Greenhouses 


* No. 1.. £3 15 
V* Ho. 2 .. £4 0 


MICXS, CompteU- 
.. £3 156 I No. 8.. £4 • 6 
I.. £4 0 0] Na. 4 .. £4 U • J 


A BROADBRIDGE’S TERRA-COTTA Pe¬ 
troleum STOVE. nearly new, with chimney, holler, and 
lamp, to be sold cheap,—“ O. H.,” Savoy Lodge, Underhill Road, 
Loriship Lane, Dulwich, B.E. 


Our “ Champion ” BoUer will burn 12 hour* without attention. 

0. WILCOX A CO, Hot-water Engineers and Boiler 
Mahers, 85, Old Street, London. 

EeUmatea and Price 1J»U Free. All descriptions of BOILERS. 
P1PE8. and FITTINGS in Block. 

Garden Requisites. ||| 

OOCOA NUT FIBRE REFUSE, fresh and 

W pure.4 bushels. Is ; 190 for 90s.; truck. 25s. RBaT BROWN 
FIBROUS PEAT. 6s. per sack ; 5 for 22». ed. BLACK FIBROUS 
PEAT, 4s. 6d. per sack ; 6 for 20s. Sacks, 4d. each. COARSE SILVER 
SAND, la. 6d. per bushel. Yellow Fibrous Loam, Leaf Mould, and 
Peat Mould. Is per bushel. MANURE of all kinds, fresh SPHAG¬ 
NUM. GARDEN STICKS and LABELS, RUSSIA MATS, Ac. 
TOBACCO CLOTH and PAPER, as used by the leading nuraery- 
moa. and acknowledged to be the best In the market—Cloth. 8d per 
lb.. Speciality Paper. Imported solely by us, Is. per lb., 28 18. 26s.. 
2nd quality paper, 7a. per lb. Write tor Price List —W. HERBERT 
* Co. Horticultural Stores, 19, New Rroad Street, London, B.O 
(tvraing by Gow s. Fishmonger). 

nOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, heat quality 

\J Is. per bag, 30 bag*. 18«. ; truck load, ftee to rail, 21s. All 
garden requisites -A. FOULON, 32. 8 t. Mary Axe 

DIMMEL’S TOILET VINEGAR is unequalled 

it for Its aromatic, refreshing, cosmetic, and disinfecting 
qualities, and Is an indispensable requisite In warm weather or for 
travelling. Price Is.. 2s bd.. and As.—EUGENE 1UMMBL, Per¬ 
fumer by appointment to H R H. the Princess of Wales. 96. Strand; 
128. Rcgont Street; 24, Cornhlll. London; 76, King's Road, 
Brighton 

aTrdenTng illustrat e~d. 

VOL8. 1 and 2 

Contain the largest amount of purely practical and sound infor¬ 
mation on general Gardening In every b anch ever printed in one 
periodical. The best work of reference for all amateurs and 
Gardeners. 

HARDEN RECEIPTS. By C. W. Quin. 

VjT Price 2s. 6d. post free, 2s. 8d —Tux Oxana* Office, 67, bouth¬ 
em p ton Street, Covcnt Garden ,Lcndon W.C. 
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TOWN GARDENING. 


GARDENING IN LONDON. 

Having had several years’ experience in plant 

f rowing in quite a central part of the metropolis, 
can strongly endorse the remarks of “A 
Londoner ” on page 705. There are undeniably 
many hindrances and disadvantages to combat, 
but to the real lover of flowers the battle is a 
pleasure, not a labour, and success, which is 
sure to crown earnest endeavour sooner or later, 
is all the sweeter for being somewhat dearly 
won. But, on the other hand, there are positive 
advantages possessed by the town gardener over 
his country brother, strange as it may appear 
at first sight. It is really wonderful what can be 
done even in the heart of a great city; what 
glorious heads of blossom may be produced, and, 
for the delectation of admiring friends, what 
beautiful bouquets may be cut, as a necessary 
consequence, almost or quite equal to the 
world-famed productions of Covent Garden, and 
all this with a very reasonable expenditure of 
time and money. 

Among the many kinds of outdoor flowers 
which will grow with good prospect of success 
in towns, Dahlias, Chrysanthemums, Michael¬ 
mas Daisies, Canterbury Bells, Indian Pinks, 
Asters, Stocks, Lobelias, Petunias, and Mig¬ 
nonette will grow anywhere, and with a little 
care do really well. There are many more, but 
these are all safe, are general favourites, and 
will of themselves make a grand display. 

Indoors, in the windows of the sitting or bed¬ 
rooms, or, better, in a tiny greenhouse or frame 
that can be protected from frost, Geraniums 
(zonal) of many colours, many Fuchsias, Arum 
Lilies, Petunias, Musk, yellow Calceolarias, and 
others too numerous to mention will do well ; 
and we believo that the fancy Pelargonium and 
herbaceous Calceolaria could be grown in Lon¬ 
don or Leeds as well as in any country place— 
worthy to take a prize at almost any flower 
show, in fact. This is no mere idea, but a well- 
tried conclusion. We cannot grow Roses, to be 
sure, but we can hardly fail with Camellias, un¬ 
less very badly treated ; and how many know 
that the gorgeous Rhododendron, the elegant 
Arbutus, ana the Magnolia with its splendid 
and far too rarely seen blossoms, are all capital 
town plants. 

As a rule no very great display can be made 
in the winter season ; the air is too much loaded 
with unwholesome fogs and smoke, which also 
prevent the life-giving light and warmth of the 
sun from benefiting the plants, for them to do 
much more than keep alive till Nature awakes 
again, in the spring time. It is dillicult to induce 
even scarlet Geraniums to bloom in the dull 
days, though it is to be done, even in London, 
but the fortunate possessor of a greenhouse may 
enjoy the beauty of his Chrysanthemums from 
October till the new year comes in ; plenty of 
Chinese Primula blossoms, bot hj angle and double, 
may be had, and with a little skill and manage¬ 
ment, and if plenty of the dear little Romans are 

J lotted early, Hyacinths will make a display 
rom December to March or later. Crocuses also 
do well, either in pots or the open border, as 
do also many others coming under the denomina¬ 
tion of Dutch Bulbs, such as Tulips, Polyan¬ 
thuses, Narciesi, Jonquils, &o.,though Hyacinths, 
and Crocuses undoubtedly succeed best. 

B. C. R. 

-D. Wallace is right when he remarks 

that a great many of the articles on the subject 
of gardening go far beyond the means of dwellers 
in or near town; but in Gardening Illustrated 
he will, I think, find a very large amount 
of useful information on this subject. However, 
I will endeavour to give him a few hints. I shall 
confine my remarks to plants which I have seen 
grown or grown myself. 

For Spring* bulbs are a host in themselves; 
cheap mixtures of Crocuses, Tulips, Snowdrops, 
Winter Aconites, Daffodils, Narcissi, and Jon¬ 
quils. If now planted the Aconites will bloom in 
January ; these harbingers of spring are of 
pretty bright yellow colour; Snowdrops will 
follow in February. In March the Daffodil 
(doable yellow) is a glorious flower, and the 


yellow, blue, white, and striped Crocuses are, I 
think, more charming to the town gardener than 
any flower of the year. In April and May the 
Tulips (single for choice) will be in their beauty. 
The Pheasant-eye Narcissi and the sweet Jon¬ 
quils also bloom in these months. But there are 
other flowers beside; roots of Polyanthus and 
Primrose if purchased about March and planted 
will yield a profusion of flowers. They do not, os 
a rule, survive the smoke and damp of winter, 
but they are so cheap, and they will bloom to 
the end of Jane, so that they will pay for the 
cost. 

For Bummer, I can recommend scarlet 
Vesuvius and pink Christine Geraniums, yellow 
Calceolarias, and the common Fuchsias. Annuals : 
Lobelias, Phlox Drummondi, Balsams, Asters, 
and Pyrethrum can be raised in a warm window 
in April, or the seeds may be sown in March if 
a load of manure and a small frame are at hand ; 
and for hardier annuals, Cornflowers, Mig¬ 
nonette, Fiench Marigolds, Candytufts, Nastur¬ 
tiums; and Calceolaria scabra is a very hardy 
annual, and produces a profusion of bright 
yellow flowers. 

Herbaceous plants, which will survive 
the winter in London, are very few. Among 
those that will are Sweet Williams, blue Dephi- 
niums, Lilies of the Valley (for these, if possible, 
make the soil gravelly), Spiderwort, Musk, 
Southernwood, and Dielytra (pink) will about 
complete the list. Orange Lilies will thrive. 
Gladiolus brenchleyensis I can heartily recom¬ 
mend. I have omitted pink and white Fox¬ 
gloves, which are very good in June. The Marvel 
of Peru is a beautiful autnmn plant ; the roots, 
w hich can be got for 2d. each, should be planted 
in May, and from August till quite late in the 
autnmn they produce hundreds of flowers, some 
of which are sweetly scented. It has a very 
neat shrubby habit of growth. 

Ferns should be in every town garden. I 
have seen common Ferns thriving in an area 
near Holborn. If kept well supplied with water 
they will be fresh and beautiful all the summer. 
Good rockwork plants for town are yellow 
Moneywort, blue Forget-me-not, London Pride, 
variegated Mint, Stonecrop, and pnrple Fumi¬ 
tory ; these will all stand the winter. Some 
little care should be taken in arranging them on 
a little rookery. If a good drainage of ashes 
and a few barrowfuls of fresh mould can be 
procured before putting on the cork or clinkers, 
the trouble will be amply repaid. 

Climbers.— White Clematis is very good, 
and a white Jasmine on a Bouth wall will give a 
good many sprigs of exquisitely scented flowers. 
Annual climbers are Canary Creeper, Convol¬ 
vulus, Nasturtiums, and Sweet Peas; these 
last require quantities of water and manure, 
but will well repay the extra care ; sow them 
in February in pots, and plant out when esta¬ 
blished. If sown outside the slugs will eat them 
all off while young and tender. I need scarcely 
mention Virginian Creeper and the Grape Vine 
as being handsome creepers. 

General directions.—If the ground is 
very heavy it should be thrown up and turned 
roughly over, and if sour, a sprinkling of lime 
and a good dressing of manure should be applied. 
During the summer plenty of water should be 
used every evening to cleanse the leaves of the 
plants, as it is daring the night that the plants 
grow, and if the smoke and dust of the day are 
removed, it gives them a better chance ; fork 
over frequently to let the water sink in, and to 
keep the soil sweet. H. J. Cakklbead. 


MY ALLOTMENT GARDEN. 

Having been a reader of Gardening for two 
years, and being a mechanic with an allotment, 
I have been much interested with the accounts 
I have read from time to time of “ My Garden 
Failures,” “ My Cottage Garden,” “ My Town 
Garden,” &c. I cannot give such a full account 
of every plant and flower as those gardeners do, 
but I thought a short account of my allotment 
flower garden might be a little encouragement 
to some working man to turn his hand to the 


pleasure of growing flowers as well as vegetables, 
for it is a pleasure to me when I have done a 
day’s work to take a walk amongst my vege¬ 
tables and flowers in my garden, which is ten 
minutes’ walk from my home. At one end, near 
the hedge, I have a small barn for my tools ; six 
yards from this I have a path all the way across 
with my flower borders each side, which arc 
29 yds. long ^nd 3 ft. wide, running north 
and south. At one corner is a bunch of Sweet 
Peas, on the other a bunch of Convolvulus major; 
at the back at either side there are Herbaceous 
Phloxes (various), Brompton Stocks, Germau 
Wallflowers, Pentatemons, and twelve varieties 
of Chrysanthemums. The beds are made up of 
tho following, at least they were : Pansies (in 
great varieties), Asters (Quilled, two sorts, 
Victoria and Truffaut’s), French and African 
Marigolds, single and double Zinnias, the early 
white and coloured Pinks, Carnations, Cloves, 
and Foxgloves, Coreopsis, Golden Feather, 
Heliotrope, Helichrysum in all colours (I have 
a good many fine blooms of these nicely dried and 
preserved under a large glass shade, mounted 
on a piece of wood—a kind of pyramid 5 in. 
high—covered with purple velvet, which has a 
very good effect). Ten-week Stock?, Verbenas 
(very fine), Candytufts, Lobelias, Lilies of the 
Valley, the large white aad red Lilies, Antirr¬ 
hinums, Petunias, Phlox Drummondi, four 
bush and four standard Roses, &c. These ail 
grew exceedingly fine this year, which I con¬ 
sider to be through the following treatment : 
Early in the winter two years ago, and also 
last winter, I procured a quantity of hoof par¬ 
ings and raspings from the shoeing smith’s and 
dressed the borders with it ana dug it in, 
throwing the soil up roughly for the frost, &c., 
to get in. In the spring I dressed with well- 
rotted stable manure and forked over again, and 
as my plan* a became ready they were put in and 
attended to as regards hoeing, weeding, &c., 
until it was time for pegging down, mulching, 
&c. ; then the double Zinnias and Asters came 
in for a good share. Of course I have not the 
convenience of a frame or greenhouse ; there¬ 
fore I have grown all common flowers. The first 
time I heard of using hoof parings for growing 
flowers was 40 years ago when my father used 
to supply a man noted for growing flowerp, and 
now I find them in demand by gardeners mak¬ 
ing new Vine borders, but for drainage for pots 
I am of the same opinion as “ J. C. B.” (Jan. 
29, 1881, No. 4079). They are very retentive of 
moisture, and confined in a pot would create 
fungus. I am now potting bulbs, and in two or 
three pots I have mixed a small quantity of 
the raspings just for a trial. T. S. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

BEDDING V. HERBACEOUS PLANTS. 

It seems to me that nothing can be more un¬ 
reasonable than the dogmatism with which 
the controversy between bedding and her¬ 
baceous plants was carried on a few months 
age. I am glad to see that in the last few 
numbers of Gardening a much more sensible 
tone prevails, and a willingness to admit that 
other people may have different tastes from the 
writer without being morally a fiend, and in¬ 
tellectually a blockhead. 

It would be utterly impossible in a short 
paper to mention all the merits of each sjsteir, 
but all, I conclude, will admit that the ga dcu 
of those who live all the year round at home 
requires to be differently constructed and orga¬ 
nised from that of others who are never lnui e 
than for two or three months witnesses of its 
beauty, and therefore susceptible to its enjoy¬ 
ments. 

There is no reason why in most cases the two 
systems should not be conjointly enjoyed. I am 
myself devoted to both, and I crave the editors 
kind indulgence while I talk a little about my 
own garden. 

I plead as an excuse for my egotism that few 
could be more disadvantageous^ situated than 
I am, and yet I have quantities of flowers from 
March till the end of October, and at certain 
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Spotted Colcliicum. 


bablv be greatly iatereated jn seeing them in 
the various nurseries iu which theyare grown, 
‘and also in the botanic gardens.AWtCondon 
the beet collection,; »t E. G Hendenm . 
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Oolohloums.-Inthegardens round London 
in which these flowers are grown there is much 
“d varied beauty, but as yet it is rwre to see 
ehPfle flowers employed to good effect. In squares 
d : n 1 i ne« the nurseries devoted to such plants 
thAvare attractive enough, and also occasionally, in 
■mill nuantities,in some private gardens ; but we 
■hidl not fully recognise their great value till 
aach flowers as the showy Crocus apeciosua and 
the var« oU8 Meadow Saffrons are seen in dense 
groups iD i he S^den, as parts of beds and groups 
of b» r ^y flowers, or grown on lawns, either by 
them^ lvel or “Ottered near trees and shrubs. 
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autumn Crocuses at Kew the other day. 

HARDY PEONIES. 

generally to be found, even in gardens of limited 
size spots so mnoh shaded that soarcely any 
flower wU thrive in them. In such places 
Psoonies wonld grow luxuriantly; the colour * 
their blooms would, in many cases, be even 


crimson; officinalis rubescens, double bngbi V. 
rnbv°and very fine; and edubs or albiflora, 
another original species, of whl ?* ^ 

several fine varieties ; gTandiflora, double white , 
Louis Van Houtte, papavenflora, rubra tnum- 
pbans, sulphurea plemssima .rose^fuperba, 
V n A Mme. Calot, Gloria Patriae, and P^nee 
Tronbetzkoi The most beautiful among those 
IfTmo^elt date sro : i|M 
guinea, Virgo Maria, Mme. Lemoine, L Espfr 
Snce, Triomphe de VExposition de Lille, Jeanne 
d’Arc Engine Verdier, Mme. Lemoimer, alba 
BUDerba Auguste Van Geert, cenbfolia rosea, 
Charles Binder, Due Decazes, Gtaede. Donw. 
Ulacina, Madame Margottm Madonna, Air*. 
Hartnell, Prince Charles, pulchernma 
the Queen, and tricolor plena ; and am ®“8*bo» 
most worthy of notice may be named Mme. 
Lebon Marie Lemoine, Henri Laure nt > Mm ®* 
Jules Elie, multicolor, Stanley, Ch " len ^“£r 
Mme. Geissler, Bernard Palissy, and Van Dyck. 

Soil and planting.— Herbaceous P^onie. 
succeed in any soil and m any position, but a 
good moist loam, particularly when enrobed 
By the addition of cow manure, is thesoil beet 
suited to them. They can be planted at any 
time of the year, but from October to “ 

the beat. Take care to have the ground well 
nreDared for their reception by manuring and 
trenching it to the depth of about 3 ft., and°n 
no account should they be planted nearer th^n 
4 ft. apart in each direction. They must not be 
expected to flower well before the second or 
third year after planting. Open-air cu ^ure ren- 
I ders the plants robust, and they do not require 
1 to be shaded from the sun until they flower, 
when some slight shade prolonga and preserves 

sir delicate tmU. .ud»Uensbl« the flow.: 


their delicate tints, and also enamee the flowen 
to become more thoroughly devclopedtha^th^ 
otherwise would be ; watering the plants ju- 
1 diciously now and then as soon as the buds are 
well formed with liquid manure also greatly 
benefits them. It is likewise, of coarse, neces¬ 
sary when the tufts have become very strong 
S? have impoverished the eoil, to “P“»te “d 
transplant them on fresh ground. [Mat 
rr fiTf-i.i kinds are arown in hardy 



Type of single-flowered Pieony. 


more intense, and they would Is at much longer 
than flowers fully exposed to the sun. They may 
KTbe H uS as well as> onuunentaf 
even in small pleasure grounds, although the 
proper place for them is undoubted^ thefronts 
of large shrubberies, planUtions, or by the sides 
of carnage drives. Where distant effect is re¬ 
quired no plants so admirably answer the end, 
as their size and brilliancy render them 
strikingly visible, even at long distances off. 
Planted on either side of a Grass walk, the effect 
which they produce is admirable, especially in 
the morning and at or near sunset, and when 
planted in masses, as, for instance, in beds in 
pleasure grounds, they are invaluable for light- 

lD VMteti b eS.^A^‘ong the older forms, the 
best are P. officinalis rubra, rich deep purplish 


The Oastor-oil Plant (Ricimtifl *s a 
oentre for flower beds. —This summer 
having used these noble plants to fill the ' 
prominent place in our beds onterracesand 
parterres, I am delighted with the BU< ^®^ 
the trial, and can highly recommend them to 
my fellow readers for the same purpoee. From 
seed sown in March you will have fine plants 
by April or May and ready to turn out of doors 
vnth the other bedding plante, and when left 
for a few days they will be sufficiently hardened 
to occupy their Plotted places. There are few 
^edUn« y i know of which make such rapid 
growth when treated thus, as the R * C1 “? 8 
Stein® the height of 3 ft. to 4 ft., snd tte 
large spreading foliage, thrown up so teldly, 
always shows to advantege m hods fiHed 
smaller subjects, Buch as Geraniums, Penllas, 
Verbenas, Ac. Towards the end of summer it is 
in perfection, and to see it th . u ® 
should be of a deep crimson, and ita \ 
leaves a dark glossy green with a slight 
metallic hue. TheRicinus is of cc^s® 8 tropmal 
plant, and therefore the least touch oHrost soon 
destroys it, but indoors it will last for two or 
three seasons, and after that it ^wmes rather 
lanky and drawn up. To make up for this it is 
well to reserve some of the y oung plants and 
keep potting them on until they fill 8-in. pots, 
and then you will find no better evergreen for 
either conservatory or house decoration in 
winter.—W. A. G., Glenvar. 


jter,—vv. vjr., ixtcftwr. 

Anemone-flowered 
mums.— Amongst remarks on ChrysantlM^ 
mums, how seldom do we find mention made 
of what many consider to be the prettiest of ah. 
and they oertainly are the most graceful of the 
whole, viz., the Anemone-floweredJ™** 
more especially those in which the flowen 
nearly approach the single form. I was nacre 
than ever struck with their beauty this mmwi 
on seeing some plants of Acquisition, Bijou, 

flower^ 6 kinds 6 ,’ “ d ^ntonfnTFirefly, Dick 
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grow in a natural manner, with the flowers bnt 
little thinned, and the result was a sturdy bush 
covered with oharming blossoms, all the support 
needed being a stake in the centre, to which a 
few of the principal branches were looped up, 
so different from the trained monstrosities one 
sees so often. In our eagerness for large flowers 
the small kinds seem to be overlooked, and 
where the others are grown the practice of 
thinning the blooms is so universal, that the 
beauty of the plant is spoiled, whereas if allowed 
to assume their natural character, with a little 
judicious thinning, I venture to predict that 
the result would be so satisfactory as to insure 
its being followed in future.— Alpha. 

Tussilago fragrans, or Winter Heliotrope, 
as it iB sometimes called, is a plant which many 
have recommended to be entirely banished from 
mixed borders, and even shrubberies ; but who 
could have the heart to do so that possessed 
well-established patches of it sending up their 
delicately perfumed blossoms in profusion, as 
they have often done here at Christmas and 
Epiphany. Though dull, and at first sight insigni¬ 
ficant, these flowers have a charm all their own, 
and as the heads of bloom live and preserve 
their sweetness long, and the flower-stalks 
lengthen and attain more grace in water, they 
may be well included among our winter bouquet 
subjects. 

Edging plants —Many substitutes for Box 
as an edging have been suggested at various 
times and tried with varying success. I have been 
fortunate in pressing Festuca oviua glauca into 
the service for this purpose, and I find it 
answers capitally ; it will grow anywhere and 
put up with any kind of treatment. Of course if 
wanted to be kept very neat it must be replanted 
carefully every now and then, but any little 
scrap dibbled in either in spring or autumn very 
soon establishes itself, and ordinary clipping ana 
chopping keep it in fair order. Its pleasing 
neutral tint is a great recommendation, as it 
harmonises well with anything that is planted 
next to it, and never looks out of place in any 
situation. 

Flax-leaved Navelwort (Omphalodes 
linifolia).—Most cultivators of hardy flowers 
are acquainted with the creeping',Forget-me-not 
(0. veraa), with its pretty coerulean blossoms. 
Many are acquainted with the beautiful, yet 
comparatively rare, O. Luciliae, with its bluish- 
grey foliage and porcelain-tinted flowers, but 
few seem to know the little annual which is re¬ 
presented in the accompanying woodcut, though 
it has been introduced into this country from 



Flax-leaved Navelwort (Omphalodes linifolia). 


Portugal nearly a century and a half. It be¬ 
longs to the Borage family, and has branching 
ereot stems about 9 in. high, furnished with 
linear, lance-shaped leaves of a smooth glauoous- 
green colour. The flowers are produced plenti¬ 
fully in terminal erect racemes ; the coiolla is 
pure white, and resembles in form that of the 
common Forget-me-not, bub is considerably 
larger. It may be grown in any ordinary garden 
soil. The seeds should be sown at intervals from 
April to June, or in September and October. It 
blooms from June to August. Mr. Thompson, of 
Ipswich, announces the seed of it in his cata¬ 
logue at 2d. per packet. 


The Fraxinella. —Had I room to grow but 
half-a-dozen hardy plants, one should be a 
Fraxinella ; and those who have seen an old- 
established plant of this genus, with a dozen 
spikes of its white or lilac flowers, will not easily 
forget its striking appearance. The plant is not 
particular as to soil, but a moist, strong soil, in 
a somewhat shady place, suits it best. It is 
easily increased by seeds, which, however, must 
be sown as soon as gathered, as not one in a 
hundred will grow if kept over till the following 



The Fraxinella. 


spring. The whole secret of cultivating these 
fine old plants is to leave them alone ; in fact, 
a root of it has been known to stand on the 
same place for fifty years, the stem still bear¬ 
ing healthy blooms. The flowers, when rubbed, 
ield a scent like Lemons. There are about four 
nown species, but only two are met with in 
general cultivation—F. Diotamnus (white) and 
the common Fraxinella (lilac). They are natives 
of the south of Europe. It is to be regretted 
that these fine and long-enduring plants should 
be KHraaroe in the gardens of the present day.— 

6067. — Seedling Delphiniums.— Want 
of strength was the cause of the plants dying ; 
the season being dry, the flowering exhausted 
them. Delphiniums should be sown about the 
middle of March, grown freely all the summer, 
and the next year they are very strong and will 
last out, flowering twice in the season. Mulch 
your plants in January, and water well in dry 
weather.—J. C. B. 

6068. —Planting bulbs.— Plant them all 
from 3 in. to 4 in. deep with the exception of 
the Scillas, which should not be set quite so 
deep unless the soil is very light. We find that 
in the case of bulbs generally, and Hyacinths 
especially, that they flower much stronger when 
planted deep. Annuals may certainly be grown 
in the same beds, the hardy kinds, such as 
Candytuft, to be sown in March, top-dressing 
with some concentrated manure.—J. C. 


pagated lato in autumn the protection of a cold 
frame should be given ; in any case a little 
shelter should be afforded, as this plant is not 
quite hardy.—J. C. B. 

G038.— Arranging bulbs. —Arrangement 
depends upon individual taste, and it is pro¬ 
bable that if we were to furnish a plan for 
planting, the result might not just meet your 
views. We would ourselves plant the Hyacinths 
and Tulips in clumps of three together, in the 
centre portion of the bed, alternating them 
with some of the hardy forms of Gladiolus, 
which would come in for succession. The stronger 
forms of Daffodil, too, would have to go with 
them, whilst those of more moderate growth 
would form a fringe around this centre arrange¬ 
ment. Then would come the Ranunculus, Ane¬ 
mones, finishing off with Snowdrops, Triteleias, 
Crocuses, and Winter Aconites. The Irises we 
would plant between the Ranunculus and 
Anemones, dotting them here and there.—J. C. B. 

6045.—Protecting beds of Rhodo¬ 
dendrons. —The Tritomas being amongst 
evergreens will be more secure than in the open, 
but we would tie the foliage up in a bundle in 
December, and put a mulch of leaf-mould or 
dry Fern round the crowns. This will save 
them in severe winters. If the Gladioli are of 
the common kinds, they need not be removed; 
if they are named hybrids, take them up at once. 
The common hardy kinds need no protection.— 
J. C. 

6065. — Seedling Irises. —By all means 
keep them in a cold frame, but give plenty of 
air, throwing of the light in mild, open weather. 
Seedlings of most hardy subjects are benefited 
by some protection until they get large enough 
to take care of themselves. Plant out in March 
in free soil—J. C. 


ROSES. 

GHoire de Dijon Rose —Amongst Roses 
which have stood the test of time, and which 
not only maintain their position, but are ever 
increasing in popularity, few can equal Gloire 
de Dijon, for although Marcchal Niel appeared 
a few years ago as if it would carry all before it, 
it must be acknowledged, that as an outdoor 
Rose it is as much inferior to Gloire de Dijon 
as it is superior to the latter under glass. I have 
grown Gloire de Dijon in all sorts or forms and 
positions out-of-doors, and it is always satis¬ 
factory ; and as a wall climber I do not think 
that any Rose excels it, either as regards beauty 
when in bloom or the length of time during 
which it continues to produce its lovely blos¬ 
soms. It is one of the earliest and latest of Roses. 
Who has not seen glorious examples of this 
popular Rose on the sunny sides of villa and 
surburban residences, with its strong shoots of 
the preceding year’s growth, perfect wreaths of 
delicately coloured flowers. We have a plant of 
it covering a large space of south-west wall that 
is seldom seen without blooms or buds on it. I 
have lately cut really good blooms off it, and 
many more are expanding, so that under a con¬ 
tinuance of mild weather this grand old Rose 
well deserves the title of perpetual-flowering, 
and it is no slight boon to have a variety on 
which one may depend to furnish even a few 
blooms to chccr the dark days of early winter 
without the aid of glass. Therefore, to any one 
about to plant wall climbers, whether on man¬ 
sion, villa, or cottage, I would say, if you have 
only room for one, let it be that well-tried 
Rose, Gloire de Dijon.—J. G. 


6017.—Mesembryanthemums and 
Mentha. —The vanegated Mesembryanthemum 
cordifolium to which you probably refer should 
be propagated in August, inserting a dozen cut¬ 
tings in a 6-in. pot in light, sandy soil. It 
strikes very freely in a cold frame, and as soon 
as roots are formed the young plants should be 
placed in a sunny, airy greenhouse, so as to 
harden them well for the winter. Indeed, up to 
the middle of September they are best in the 
open air, but after that time place under oover, 
as if at all touched by frost they will not pass 
the winter well. If they can be wintered in a 
temperature of 50°, so much the better. If win¬ 
tered in a cool house, give but little water. 
Mentha Pulegium is increased by pulling old 
plants to pieces in autumn or early spring, 
dibbling them in free, sandy soil. When pro¬ 


Rose cutting’s In winter.—A great 
many Rose cuttings are lost in the dead season. 
During the early stages of the cuttings they can 
hardly be kept too cool. The cool period ex¬ 
tends from the time of insertion to that of callus¬ 
ing. The moment this is completed, the cuttings 
should have sufficient heat to force roots to 
spring forth from the indurated vital surface of 
the callus. A good many make the mistake of 
considering Rose cuttings safe as soon as they 
are callused. They are not. Scores of them 
perish from sheer exhaustion, apparently after 
this important preliminary step towards perfect 
planthood has been taken. Heat applied during 
the earlier stages of the cutting is injurious ; it 
develops the growing force of the cutting in 
the wrong direction and at the wrong end. It is 
easier to start buds into shoots and leaves than 
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to form a callus ; hence any excess of heat turns 
growing force into these. And as there is not 
enough for both purposes, cuttings that make 
top growth too early seldom root. So absolutely 
true is this statement, that it may bo accepted 
as an axiom that the more top growth, the 
higher the percentage of deaths among Rose 
cuttings. Cool, careful treatment seems essen¬ 
tial to the gravitation of vital force towards the 
base of the cuttings. Experience has so far 
proved the soundness of this theory by showing 
that the open air or a cold, close house is the 
most favourable to the callusing of Rose cut¬ 
tings. The latter is the best, and for this reason, 
that so soon as the cuttings are callused they 
may be placed in heat to force the callus to 
form roots. Though a fair amount of success 
may be obtained in the open air, yet Rose cut¬ 
tings are often wrecked in the second stage by 
cold spells of weather and other causes. The 
best and surest preventive of losses is the plac¬ 
ing of the cuttings in a temperature of 55° or 
(JO 3 as soon as they are callused. Roots are 
developed at once, and these send up supplies 
in time to refill the exhausted cuttings, and sup¬ 
port the growing shoots and expanded leaves. 
From this point no time should be lost. As soon 
as a few roots are formed each cutting Bhould 
have a pot to itself, and thus, before the cut¬ 
tings could be rooted on the cool system, the 
plants may bo filling a 4 in. or Gin. pot with 
roots, and becoming neat, bushy, flowering 
plants within less than a year of the time of 
the insertion of the cuttings.—T. F. 

0009.— Roses in pots.— It were wrong 
to place the plants so early under glass. They 
should have been kept out-of-doors until the 
middle of November, then pruned and potted. 
All that can be done now is to keep them quite 
cool with plenty of air all the winter. In any 
case they should bo pruned back to two eyes, 
and it will be all the better if this pruning takes 
away the shoots that have been made this au¬ 
tumn.—J. C. 

GO42 — Manuring Roses.— It was the 
caterpillars that ruined your trees; another 
year keep a timely watch for them, but you 
should not pick off any leaf that has any vestige 
of green about it. Mulch them well in Decem¬ 
ber, and prune back to two eyes about the 
middle of March ; the plants will probably grow 
well again next spring.—J. C. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 


Extract* from a Garden Diary—Xoccmher 
21 to 26. 

Potting Fuchsias for winter blooming. Looking over 
l oliling plants and picking off decayed loaves and 
blooms. Potting crowns of Lily of the Valley for forcing. 

• Jotting a few more Spincas in heat. Planting Camellias 
on back wall of l’each houBe. Fumigating Cinerarias in 
onlcr to kill preen fly. Looking over Grapes and cutting 
out decoying berries. Planting standard Cherries and 
stoking them securely. Digging round and root pruning 

• Perry trees to retard rank growth. Mixing lime rubbish 
with chopped loam for adding to soil when planting 

• In n’us. Looking over Apples and Pears in fruit room. 
Ibgging ground for spring cropping. Cutting all Autumn 
ciant. Cauliili'wer ready for use. 

Flower Garden. 

Making lawns.— Now is a favourable 
time for getting all alterations that necessitate 
the removal or fresh laying of turf completed, 
for at this time of the year it will soon become 
established. Although laying turf is somewhat 
rough work, it requires a skilled workman to 
do it properly, more especially in the case of 
newly broken up ground, for nothing spoils the 
look of a lawn more than to have the turf settle 
into all sortB of undulations after heavy rains 
through the work being imperfectly performed 
in the first instance. This is generally occa¬ 
sioned by the soil being shot down in cart¬ 
loads instead of being spread evenly over the 
surface, and trodden or rammed firmly down 
as the work proceeds, or from some portions 
that have been moved deeper than the reBt not 
having been properly filled in by returning the 
soil a little at a time, and firmly consolidating 
it in layers, for it is impossible to press the 
whole mass down from the top. In procuring 
turf it is always of the best quality on rather 
mor land, such as open commons, where it has 
Jcen constantly fed down closely ; but as this 
supply is now getting exhausted, it is frequently 
the ease that one can make a better lawn in less 
by mowing on the land a good lawn Grass 
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mixture than by using turf that is largely com- 
osed of coarse Grasses and weeds that are very 
ifficult to eradicate when once fully esta¬ 
blished ; but even in this case the necessary pre¬ 
paration of the soil should be completed as soon 
as possible, so that it may settle evenly with 
the winter rains, and be in good condition for 
sewing on the moat favourable opportunity as 
soon as the days begin to lengthen in spring. 
Should frost set in, the remaking of walks is 
an operation that can be proceeded with in 
almost any weather ; in fact, where wheeling of 
material has to be performed it is always ad¬ 
visable if possible to reserve that operation for 
periods when the soil is bard frozen. 

Protecting plants. — After two such 
severe winters ub we have had in succession it 
will be advisable to have everything in readi¬ 
ness for a similar visitation at any time during 
the next few weeks. All plants of questionable 
hardiness that it is intended to leave out of 
doors should have some protection placed 
around 4hem, and if ashes or Cocoa-nut fibre 
are not at hand dry leaves or bracken form 
excellent substitutes. We cannot relinquish 
the growing as outdoor plants specially good 
subjects, even if they do sufter from excep¬ 
tionally severe visitations of frosts, as during 
last winter plants and shrubs that have been con¬ 
sidered hardy for a generation were injured or 
killed outright, and when any thatwerecuttothe 
ground lino have made young soft growth, it 
will be advisable to protect such until it is more 
fully matured, as even a moderately severe 
winter might kill down such growth altogether. 

Hardy flower borders. —Most herba¬ 
ceous plants will shortly be in a condition to 
have their tops removed ; this is necessary for 
appearance sake, but is not justifiable upon any 
other grounds. The tops, although they may 
have no vitality in them, afford protection to the 
roots and dormant buds that lie thickly about 
the crown just under the soil. When the old 
flower shoots are removed, the crowns some¬ 
times suffer in two’waya—first, from the absence 
of shelter that would be afforded were the tops 
allowed to remain, and also from another and 
often more serious cause. In many cases the 
stems are hollow, and when theso are cut at 1 in. 
or 2 in. above the ground, they get filled with 
water down to the bottom, right to the very 
point where the buds are formed that are in- 
tendedfortheensuingyear’s growth. Toinflictas 
little injury as possible in this manner care 
should be taken in the first place never to re¬ 
move the tops from a plant whilst there is any 
vitality in them; for, until dead, they must im¬ 
part strength to the roots, and when in a con¬ 
dition for removal, they should never be cut so 
close as is generally practised. Instead of sever¬ 
ing them near the surface leave them 8 in. or 
10 in. high ; so treated, they will not be an eye¬ 
sore. In the case of anything that is at all ten¬ 
der a little dry Fern or litter may with ad¬ 
vantage be placed round and over the crowns. 
All weeds should be removed by hand and the 
ground raked ; but in places where there arc yet 
any leaves to fall from deciduous trees anything 
in the shape of mulching over the entire surface 
should be deferred until all the leaves have 
fallen and can be cleared off; as if the mulching is 
put on whilst the leaves are yet falling, it is after¬ 
wards a difficult matter to clear them off. 

Glasshouses. 

The stock of plants under glass for next 
season’s display will now require careful treat¬ 
ment, as damp at this time is frequently fatal 
to many of them. A little fire heat and abund¬ 
ance of air should be given to dry up super¬ 
fluous moisture, and all surfaces should be kept 
scrupulously clean, and decaying foliage of 
every kind removed. Do not excite growth, 
bat just keep the plants safe from frost, and 
only water when absolutely necessary ; such 
subjects as Altcrnantheras and Coleuses require, 
however, warmth enough to keep them grow¬ 
ing, and should be kept near the glass in warm 
pits or houses, when they will yield a large 
quantity of cuttings early in the season. Half- 
hardy plants wintering in cold frames should 
be kept as hardy as possible by full exposure 
to the atmosphere whenever tho tempera¬ 
ture does not fall below the freezing point, as 
the more they are induced to grow in mild 
weather the more will they suffer when sharp 
frost occurs. Guard against drip by having 


the sashes clean and in ’ good repair, and have 
a stock of dry protecting material at baud for 
use on the first emergency. Any pits not in 
use may now be cleared of rotten leaves and 
mould that will be required for the busy 
season now approaching. The pita should be 
refilled with leaves as they are cleared from the 
pleasure grounds, for the large demands for 

E lants now render it impossible to pot or even 
ox them all; consequently the commoner 
kinds of plants and such as are annually raised 
from seed are either dibbled in as cuttings or 
sown in frames, whenco they are transferred 
direct to the flower beds or borders after a 
preparatory course of hardening by partially 
or totally removing the sashes according to the 
state of the weather. 

Fruit. 

Vines. —The pruning of mid-season and 
autumn Vines may now be proceeded with as 
soon a3 the Vines are clear of foliage. Wash the 
rods and Bpurs with strong soapy water, and 
let the dressing be regulated by the absence or 
presence of red spider or other insects, as 
nothing can be gained by the application of 
strong dressing where the foliage has ripened 
off clean and healthy. If not already done, go 
carefully over late Vines, and remove all laterals 
and extension growths, as they do positive 
harm by keeping the sap in motion when the 
leaves should be ripe and falling from the Vines. 
Look round every bunch two or three times a 
week, and remove every faulty berry ; clear 
away tho leaves every morning. Keep the house 
clean and dry, and aim at a temperature of 50°, 
with a circulation of air which may be increased 
with the addition of a little fire-heat on fine 
mornings. If not already done, inside borders 
should be covered with some dry, non-con¬ 
ducting material for keeping down moisture and 
the protection of the surface roots until after tho 
Grapes are cut. Cover up all external borders 
with long litter, dry leaves, or bracken to keep 
out frost and place tarpaulin or shutters over 
all where the fruit is still hanging on the Vines 
and it is thought desirable to allow it to remain; 
but Hamburghs and other thin-skinued kinds 
will from this time keep better in the steady 
temperature of the Grape-room. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Presuming that due preparation has been 
made for protecting tender vegetables and 
salads during inclement weather, and that all 
roots intended to be lifted are in safe quarters 
for the winter, there will now be little work of 
a routine character requiring immediate atten¬ 
tion ; therefore, what is usually termed extra 
work may be commenced, such as draining, 
making new or repairing old walks, setting 
down edging tiles, laying Box edgings, clipping 
edges, grubbing, and trenching. Even if there 
are none of these operations to be done, there 
are others that, though they might be left till 
the spring, are just as well douo now whilst 
time is not so precious, and the work not so 
pressing as it generally is in spring. 

Among these are the making of new planta¬ 
tions of Horseradish and Rhubarb. In preparing 
ground for the former it should be trenched as 
deep as the nature of the subsoil will allow, and 
there should be a good layer of manure put in 
the bottom of the trench, for if intermixed with 
the soil near the surface, the produce is apt to 
be fangy and crooked. We usually get our sup¬ 
ply of cuttings by entirely digging up a portion 
of tho old plantation, and those pieces that are 
of a usable size are selected and neeled in close 
together for present use; the medium-sized 
pieces we cut in lengths of 4 in. ; the lateral 
roots are all trimmed off, and are then planted 
I with dibbers in lines 2 ft. apart and 1 ft. 
asunder in tho rows, the top of the cutting 
being pressed at least 2 in. under the soil. Tho 
process is then cbmplete, and, if needed, there 
will be plenty of good Horseradish next autumn, 
but it ought not to be used for two years. 

For Rhubarb the ground should also bo 
trenched deeply, all the manure being given 
that can be afforded, and in this case it may lie 
intermixed throughout the whole of the soil. 
vSinglo crowns make the finest plantation in the 
long run, but if a supply be needed next year, 
moderate sized roots of about four cr five 
crowns each should be used. Plant in rows 9 ft. 
apart and 2 ft. plant from plant, well firming 
the soil round the crowns. If the whole of the 
ground can be mulched with stable litter, if 
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will conduce to immediate root formation, and 
alao serve as a protection in frosty weather. 

Take the first opportunity when the ground 
is frozen hard of wheeling manure and soil on 
to Asparagus plots. Those roots that are in¬ 
tended to be forced may be dug up at once, and 
stored away in any frost-proof shed ; when re¬ 
quired to bo forced, they start into growth more 
kindly under this plan than if put into forcing 
quarters direct from the open ground. The same 
remark is equally applicable to Seakale ; all the 
crowns that are to be forced ought to be dug 
np at once and laid in a damp ehed or cellar, 
where they, as it were, get an enforced rest, and 
so never fail to start into strong growth directly 
they are put in the forcing pit. There should 
now be put into force a principal batch of each 
of these, and of Rhubarb also to ensure produce 
for Christmas. When the weather is mild give 
abundance of air to LettuceB, Endive, and 
Radishes in frames, and to Cauliflowers in 
frames and hand-lights. Beds of leaves should 
now be made up, and frames put on them in 
which to sow Radishes, Carrot*, Mustard and 
Cress, and to plant in them Mint, Tarragon, 
and other herbs in request. 


FRUIT. 

FORMATION OF ORCHARDS. 
Success in fruit culture is principally a question 
of soil and shelter, and if tne first is fairly suit¬ 
able, and the latter either present or capable of 
being supplied, success, under fairly good man¬ 
agement, will in general bo the result. The dis- 
tricts in which fruit trees seem moat healthy 
aud fertile are, as a rule, undulated, and it is 
from the sunny slopes, avoiding the bottom 
lands, the beet crops are obtained. A planter 
with large means and resources should select a 
site for his orchard on some gentle declivity 
sheltered from the prevailing winds. In such a 
position he may plant largely, for spring frosts 
will be less hurtful than elsewhere, owing to 
the cold air rolling down into the valleys leav¬ 
ing the hillsides free from its baneful effects. 
For all plantations of fruit trees shelter, as I 
have said, is most important; so much so, in¬ 
deed, that where it does not exist it will pay to 
create it, especially if the area of land to be 
planted is considerable. Belts or groups of Hazel 
or Larch, with a few Oaks or other trees of 
permanent character intermixed to form the 
future grove, will bo both useful and orna¬ 
mental if rightly designed and properly carried 
out; but the sheltering groups should not be 
placed too near the fruit trees. Not less than 50 
or 80 yards should intervene to separate them, 
as a fruit tree, no matter how well developed, 
stands no chance in competition with the 
Oak or Elm ; not only will the roots of 
the latter spread so as to rob the fruit 
trees, but the numberless leaves of large 
spreading trees when too near influence the 
temperature and otherwise render the situa¬ 
tion less suitable than it otherwise would be. 
Ash trees should never be planted or be per¬ 
mitted to grow near fruit trees, as their roots 
spread so far and impoverish the soil so much 
more than those of most other trees do. It is true 
I have seen Apples and otherfruit trees flourish¬ 
ing in belts and shrubberies and in the out¬ 
skirts of woods, but there were no very large 
trees near them. So long as the fruit trees can 
have light and air on all sides no great harm 
will be done. 

But much more might be effected in regard to 
fruit culture than there is without going to the 
expense of creating new plantations for shelter. 
Any one with a knowledge of the subject, and 
who has given much thought to it, will have no 
difficulty in pointing out plenty of warm, snug 
corners on almost every farm where it would 
pay to plant fruit trees—some gently rising 
knoll in the corner of a field, it may be 
sheltered by hills, hedges, or coppices ; such a 
position may not afford space enough for a 
large orchard, but supposing one of those 
sheltered nooks is capable of holding, when 
planted, one doz. or two doz. of Apple, Pear, or 
Plum trees, if the ground be well prepared and 
the planting well done, the trees will soon add 
immensely to the value of the land. It may be 
said that fruit trees planted in positions away 
from a dwelling would have their produce 
stolen, and so perhaps it might if only a few 


| trees were planted, bat not if the matter be 
taken up generally. If everyone who has a 
suitable site and is desirous of improving his 
property would plant fruit trees, the novelty of 
such plantations would wear off and fruit would 
be so plentiful that even if a few were taken 
they would not be missed. If a person plants an 
orchard at present he seldom or never takes into 
consideration the question of shelter. It is cus¬ 
tomary to plant tho orchard near the dwelling, 
and so there it must be, although probably the 
house may stand at the bottom of a bill where 
the hoir frost lies thickly in spring, while tho 
higher ground is free from it. I grant it ia a 
pleasant site in spring to see a village farmhouse 
or cottage embowered with fruit trees, and 
when the village stands half-way up the slope 
such a position is suitable enough ; but tho risk 
of destruction when the trees are planted in the 
bottoms of the valleys is, as I have shown, far 
greater than when the situation is higher. 

It is a well-known fact that plants of a tender 
character will survive on a hillside while in the 
valleys they are cut down. Of this Potatoes 
furnish in spring plenty of evidence. Groups or 
groves of Apples, Pears, and Plums may be set 
down in corners of either arable or Grass fields, 
and if none but tall standards are used no addi¬ 
tional fence will be required ; of course, a fruit 
tree must be guarded from sheep and stock, but 
otherwise the field that has been cultivated may 
be cultivated still, only tho trees should be 
planted at rather wider intervals—say, from 24 
ft. to 30ft., and the same thing may be done in 
the case of Grass land. In both instances the 
land should be trenched or ploughed as deeply 
as it will bear, and tho Grass land should be 
fenced for two or three years with hurdles, as 
young trees grow faster where the surface is 
cultivated than whenit is immediately laid down 
to Grass. I consider shelter to be even more 
important than good soil, for I have seen good 
fruit grown on inferior soil well sheltered ; but 
good soil will not always suffice to insure a crop 
when much exposed to cold winds. A good 
depth of loam over clay, red sandstone, or, in¬ 
deed, almost any' kind of subsoil, will grow good 
fruit. Half the old fruit trees in the country 
are perishing either from want of drainage or 
from poverty, having long ago consumed all 
food within their reach. Assuming, therefore, 
that there is from 20 in. to 3 ft. of good work¬ 
able fertile soil resting on a dry bottom, or one 
capable of being drained, fruit trees ought to 
thrive ; good drainage is imperative, for in a wet 
soil fruit trees soon become oovered with Lichen 
and Moss. It may be taken for granted, if the 
loam is of a heavy adhesive character, that for 
fruit culture it will be tho better for draining. 
The plants on such land may at the same time 
suffer from drought in summer, and yet the land 
be too wet in winter for the roots of trees. 

Draining.— Draining not only lays land 
drier in winter, but it also, when followed, as it 
ought to be, by deeper and better cultivation, 
makes it support whatever is growing on it 
better in dry weather. Land that is well pre* 
ared by deep cultivation cannot be over¬ 
rained, as the deep working and intermixing 
prevents cracking and makes it more retentive 
of moisture—that is, it checks evaporation, and 
I need not say it ia far better for any crop to 
have the surplus moisture pass through to the 
drains than to have it lifted by evaporation from 
the surface. Any complaint made of land being 
injured by draining is a sure sign that the sur¬ 
face only has been worked. Draining, unless 
followed up by better culture, may do harm. 
Some years ago I was shown a Grass field that 
was said, and rightly too, to have been injured 
by draining. The field had formerly produced 
heavy crops of rough, coarse herbage, which, 
after the land was drained, became lighter from 
the Rushes and coarser Grasses dying out. Had 
the surface been scarified and well manured, 
and a renovating mixture of seeds sown, the 
field would have been permanently improved, 
and would have supported stock better than it 
had ever done previously. Draining is only 
one item in tho improvement of land, but it 
opens the way for and renders others possible. 

For draining orchards or fruit gardens the 
pipes used should not bo less than 3 in. in dia¬ 
meter, and the mains proportionately larger, in 
order to insure a rapid clearance of water in 
winter. The drains should not be less than 4 
ft. deep; the distance apart at which they 
should be placed will vary according to the 


character of the soil, and if 3 in. or 4 la. of 
stones can be laid over the pipes before the 
earth is filled greater efficiency will be the re¬ 
sult. Brushwood will have a somewhat similar, 
though less permanent, effect than stones. 
After the draining is done the land should be 
well broken up ; too many in planting orchards 
are content to dig a hole and stick the roots of 
the tree in it. For deepening and intermixing 
the land the spade is the best implement; but 
where planting is done on a large scale, the 
plough and cultivator would probably effect 
a saviDg. No doubt we rightly at times 
complain of our climate and the difficulties 
attending bad seasons. But depend upon it the 
trees in thousands of instances do not have a 
fair chance to work up strength of constitution 
to enable them to resist unfavourable climatic 
influences. If fruit trees are to flourish and reach 
a good old age, and at the same time perform 
the work expected of them, they must have a 
better start than is often given them. When the 
land is well broken up and intermixed, the 
moisture and temperature are more equable than 
when the trees arc planted in holes, no matter 
how largo they may be. There are, of course, 
cases in whieU fruit trees are planted on old 
asture land where the objections to its being 
roken up would bo insuperable ; then theholci 
should be made not less than 6 ft. in diameter. 

Planting. —Planting trees in holes in land 
that has not been moved is only an enlarge 1 
system of pot culture, and as a larger and better 
tree can be grown in a large pot than a small 
one, so on the same principle the hole in which 
a fruit tree is planted should be as large as possi¬ 
ble if the ground cannot be all broken up. In 
large orchards of mixed fruits, the Apples, being 
the hardiest trees and the latest bloomers, 
should be planted on the windward side, so as 
to shelter their earlier blooming neighbours ; 
then should come the Pears and Plums, and 
lastly the Cherries. Apple trees in sheltered 
hedgerows often bear a crop of fruit when those 
in the orchard are bare ; and where the hedges 
are kept in good order, I do not think there ia 
any valid objection to their being so planted. 
Put in the fruit trees when the young Thorns 
are planted, so that they may grow up together. 
The advantage of planting trees in such situa¬ 
tions, apart from their picturesque effect, is 
their being effectually guarded from stock, and 
as the site of the hedge either is or should bo 
well prepared, the young trees generally do 
better than when planted in orchards. There ia 
so little expense in the case of hedgerow' trees, 
that I think something more might bo done than 
there is in that way. It would hardly be who 
to plant in hedges by the roadside, but in those 
that separate fields from each other, and that, 
perhaps, may be in view of the houso, Apple and 
Plum trees would not only be profitable, but add 
to the landscape effect. Orchards on grass are 
very common, and there is, so far as I know, no 
objection to them ; but for the first few year's of 
a tree’s life if the surface of the land is culti¬ 
vated the young tree will grow faster than it 
otherwise would do. E. H. R. 


Gooseberry caterpillars.— My garden 
used to suffer considerably from these until 
I adopted the following plan, which has proved 
very successful in preventing tho ravages 
of the pests. Every autumn I have a quantity 
of spent tan placed round the stem of the 
trees ; it should rise to about 7 in. or 8 in. 
up the stem and spread out about 15 in. from 
it all round. In the spring time I find the tan 
very much disturbed and scattered about. 
From this I conclude that the insects, making 
their way to the surface, have to pass through 
the tan, and that tho birds find them cut in tho 
loose material and devour them. But whatever 
be the explanation, since I adopted this plan I 
have suffered very little indeed from tho 
ravages of the Gooseberry grub.—M. D. 


Heating a greenhouse.— As I see many 
enquiries about heating greenhouses, I will givo 
my experience. I built one four years ago npains-t 
the house, with a glas3 door opening into my 
drawing-room, the size 12 ft. by 10 ft. It has a 
brick flue which goes round it, and is lit from 
outside ; for heating wo UBe the cinders from the 
I house fires, nothing elec ; it therefore costs ns 
I nothing. When the weatheris cold enough to make 
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it necessary, my gardener lights the fire before 
he leaves at six o’clock, and shots down the fine; 
the warmth lasts till morning. We have never in 
these two severe winters had anything hurt by 
frost. Of course in severe weather the fire is kept 
up all day. We find the greenhouse sufficient for 
all the cuttings of Geraniums, Ac., requisite 
for my beds It is besides kept gay all the year 
round with flowering plants ; one side is devoted 
to Ferns, which flourish and grow large, es¬ 
pecially the Maiden-hair. A small zinc tank in 
one corner is fed by the rain from the roof, and 
is a great convenience. A fine Marshal Niel 
Rose coven the roof.—P. M. F. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


PLANTS FOR ROOM DECORATION. 
Fine-leaved plants for this purpose greatly 
assist in economising flowers in winter when the 
supply of the latter is limited, and throughout 
the summer months they impart a coolness and 
freshness to the table 1 both with and without 
flowers. Where a constant supply of plants has 
to be grown for this purpose it should be the 
aim of the cultivator to have them as varied as 



Type of table Palm 


possible. It is also essential that they be well 
grown, as plants with sickly foliage, or other¬ 
wise disfigured, either by insect pests or over¬ 
crowding, will present but a poor appearance 
when placed on a table, where their general quali¬ 
ties can be Been at a glance. Therefore, whatever is 
grown for this purpose ought to be in the best 
of health. Six-inch pots should be the maximum 
in which plants for table are grown, and not 
many should be tolerated in this size. I much 
prefer 44-in. pots for almost all kinds of plants, 
and some Palms can be grown and kept in good 
health in 3-in. pots, and of sufficient size and 
proportions to produce a good effect. These 
smaller-sized pots havea decided advantage in the 
case of some arrangements. I have at times used 
several plants for table work when only in very 
small pots. 

I have invariably noticed that the very com¬ 
mon error made by cultivators for this purpose 
has been adhering far too much to the larger size 
of pot, whioh has frequently been out of all pro¬ 
portion to the size of the plant. Now I consider 
quite the opposite ought to be aimed at, i.e., 
to endeavour to secure a healthy plant in as 
small a pot as possible. Plants in such pots will 
require more attention in the way of watering, 
Ac., that those in larger size, but they will not 
be so likely to lose their roots as when the larger 
size is used. When the plants become pot-bound 
and require extra nutrition to assist them, they 


should be treated to frequent waterings, either 
of liquid manure or some artificial fertiliser. I 
have found Standen’s a very useful manure, for 
Palms especially. By thus treating the plants, 
and paying attention to the cleanliness of the 
foliage, they can be made to do service for a long 
time. They ought to be changed twice or three 
times every week, according to their hardiness, 
and ought not at any time when in the house to 
be allowed to beoome dry at the root, for, being 
in a dry atmosphere, they suffer from drought 
the more readily. 

Palma. —The impunity with whioh some 
kinds of Palms withstand ill-treatment is extra- 1 
ordinary, notably those which thrive in a tem¬ 
perate house. Some of the most graceful kinds 
require stove treatment; consequently they 
must be used more carefully. Foremost among 
these stands Cocos Weddelliana, which is one of 
the most elegant Palms when in a small state. 
It can be grown of sufficient size for table work 
in4$-in.pots, and even in smaller pots it is very 
effective. Geonoma gracilis is also a most useful 
Palm in a small state, and very graceful. It is, 
when healthy, of a deeper shade of green than 
the former. Areca aurea is one of the best of its 
class, being slender in growth and elegant in 
outline. A. lutescens is perhaps one of the most 
useful Palms we have. It can oe had and grown 
well in small pots, and will withstand exposure 
to a dry atmosphere. A. Verschaffelti is also a 
useful sort, partaking of the character of A. aurea, 
but rather more robust in growth. A. rubra is 
a useful and hardy kind, very handy in 3-in. 
pots; inlargerpotsitisinclinedtogrow too freely 
for table work. A. sapida is very pretty when in 
small pots before it partakes of its more robust 
habit, and can be grown in a warm greenhouse. 
A. nobilis (or Oncosperma Van Houtteana), dis¬ 
tinguished by its spmy petioles, is very distinct, 
ana in a small state most useful, but it requires 
a higher temperature than most kinds. Calamus 
ciliaris, when dwarf, is one of the most distinct 
of Palms grown as a plant for the table. Amongst 
Chamtedoreas, C. graminifolia is one of the best. 
It can be used very effectively as a centre plant 
for the dinner table even when 3 ft. or 4 ft. nigh, 
being very light and graceful. C. glaucifoliaisaiBO 
a very serviceable plant, partaking as regards 
the formation of its leaves somewhat 01 the 
character of the genus Cocos. This Palm can 
be grown to form beautiful plants for the table 
in 3-in. pots. When in larger pots it is apt to in¬ 
crease in height rapidly, rendering it rather too 
tall for table decoration, but most serviceable as a 
general ornamental plant. Daemonorops fissus 
and other kinds closely resembling it, such as 
D. melanochsetes and palimbanicus, can be re¬ 
tained in a healthy state for a length of time in 
small pots, in which they are very useful and 
effective. Euterpe edulis, I think, is one of the 
prettiest Palms grown as a table plant in 4£-in. 
and 3-in. pots ; its slender stem and the arch¬ 
ing character of its fronds render it a most dis¬ 
tinct and graceful Palm ; and Geonoma pumila 
is also a good Palm for the table when in small 
pots ; it is quite distinct from G. Schottiana, 
which is another good plant for this purpose. 

Kentia australis, Belmoreana, and Fosteriana 
are amongst the hardiest and most useful Palms 
which we possess, invariably retaining their 
healthy deep green colour for a length of time. 
One or other of these kinds should be grown in 
the most select collection. As small plants they 
are especially useful for the table; when larger 
they are invaluable as general decorative plants. 
They can be grown to a large size in a compara¬ 
tively small pot with the aid of occasional doses 
of Standen’s manure. Phoenix rupicola is one of 
the best of its class, and not so scarce as it has 
been. Seaforthia elegans is a useful table plant 
in the smaller sizes of pots before it puts on its 
robust habit. Among tne Fan Palms, plants of 
the Thrinax are the most light and elegant for 
table, and of these T. elegans is one of the best 
of its class, and quite distinct from any other 
Palm I have named previously. 

Culture. —It will be generally found in grow¬ 
ing Palms for table decoration that when 
they become pot-bound they will be liable to the 
attacks of red spider, ana mostly those kinds 
grown in a stove temperature. In order to 
remedy this as much as possible in the general 
routine of work, they ought to be well syringed 
overhead at least twice daily ; but if the spider 
becomes very troublesome, it is better to resort 
1 to sponging the leaves, or to dipping the plants 
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in a solution made from any of the many msec- * 
tioides now so easily to be procured. Experience 
as to the different strengths of various kinds will 
be found to be too highly essential to the culti¬ 
vator, in order that he may know to what strength 
he may use any given sort without injury to 
the plants. J. H. 

Evergreen walls in glasshouses — 
In glasshouses devoted to the culture of plants 
requiring much heat and moisture the back 
walls are frequently most unsightly from the 
impossibility of keeping the brickwork clean by 
means of any ordinary dressing owing to the 
continual dampness occasioned by frequent 
syringing ; and when the roof is draped with 
climbing plants the back walls are in many 
cases too densely shaded for ordinary climbers 
to grow, much leas flower satisfactorily. Under 
these conditions the best remedy is to convert 
what is too frequently an eyesore into a thing of 
beauty by making it at once into an evergreen 
wall, clothed from base to summit with plants 
that delight in shade and abundant moisture. I 
find the following method to produce excellent 
results : At the base of the portion of wall 
which it is intended to cover stout brackets 
must be driven into the wall for support¬ 
ing 8trips of slate about 8 in. wide, on 
which to build the wall facing. Stout iron 
uprights, perforated at every 6 in. for the 
horizontal wires, are securely fastened to the 
wall; they may be either quite erect or drawn 
in a little towards the top, so as to reduce the 
quantity and weight of soil, which in a wall of 
any great height is considerable. In some walls 
recently covered we began with 6 in. of Boil at 
the base and reduced it to 4 in. at the top. The 
best soil to build with is turfy peat or turfy loam 
that has been stacked up long enough to kill the 
Grass, but not to get rotten. Commencing at the 
base, we put on a layer of turf or peat and then 
pieces of Lycopodium denticulatum, Isolepis gra¬ 
cilis, Panicum variegatum, small Ferns of various 
kinds, Fittonia argyroneura and F. Pearcei, fine 
foliaged Begonias, and similar plants are in¬ 
serted, and the roots covered with finely Bifted 
sandy soil. Another layer of turf and plants is 
then put on, and followed up until the whole 
space is covered, the soil being compressed 
tightly inside the wires, which are screwed up 
from one end like an ordinary training tiellia, 
either by means of screws and bolts, or raidis- 
seurs similar to those employed so largely where 
the French or cordon system of training fruit 
trees is followed. Frequent syringing with 
water of the same temperature as that of the 
house is indispensable until the plants get well 
rooted, after which a good soakiDg from the 
top, enough to thoroughly saturate the whole 
mass of soil, will greatly assist to keep the plants 
in perfect health for some time, together with 
the daily syringings that ordinary stove plants 
reoeive. Although usually adopted for covering 
the walls of stove plant houses, this system may 
be equally satisfactorily carried out in quite a 
cold house or fernery by merely varying the 
plants. The Lycopod for ground-work is such 
an accommodating plant, that although it grows 
luxuriantly in stove heat, it seems to enjoy the 
cool temperature of an unheated fernery quite 
as much, and is of a deeper green colour and 
more robust and healthy in appearance. Any¬ 
one who has experienced the difficulty of at¬ 
tempting to keep walls clean or presentable by 
the ordinary means of colouring and covering 
with creepers will, I feel Bure, find their labour 
well repaid by converting what is too often an 
eyesore into a by no means insignificant part of 
the decorative portions of the structure.—J. G. 


SELECTING WINTER FLOWERING 
PLANTS. 

In the summer-time, when all kinds of flowers 
are plentiful, no one hardly ever thinks of 
making a selection of the most useful plants and 
flowers ; but as winter approaches, we begin to 
find out that many things are comparatively 
worthless so far as being either ornamental in 
habit or leaf, or producing a quantity of choice 
and useful flowers. Those with abundance of 

g lasshouses and an unlimited supply of artificial 
eat may have little regard for this ; but the 
great majority of us always find that our means 
of production never exceed the demand. _ Some 
ears ago I was fond of going in for a variety of 
ne-foliaged and flowering plants, but for some 
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seasons past we have been gradually allowing 
our notions of this to slip into the background, 
and directing attention to selecting those plants 
alone which afford the greatest amount of use¬ 
fulness with the least labour and expense. Fire 
heat we cannot brag about nor depend much on, 
so that our ways and means are not very ele¬ 
vated or out of the reach of small growers ; and 
yet during winter we cut large quantities of 
choice flowers almost daily, all our success we 
attribute to selection. Growing one or two 
plants only, of anything or everything, has 
never proved satisfactory. Growing really good, 
useful things in large quantities is the only plan 
to insure a large supply of what is most wanted. 

Chrysanthemums, of course, form a 
staple article during November and December, 
but they can hardly be regarded as the choicest 
of flowers, and are of little use by themselves. 
Cinerarias are good and showy, but in my 
opinion not one person in a dozen who grows 
them can manage to do them thoroughly well 
and have them in flower when most wanted. 
Their great liability to be infested with insects 
is much against them at all times, and we have 
often seen very poor plants take up space and 
time that would have been much better devoted 
to something else. We do not inolude them 
amongst our easiest managed things; and, 
wrong as it may appear, we have the same ideas 
about Cyclamens. Although we go a good deal 
amongst all kinds of gardens, it is very rarely 
indeed that we find Cyclamens paying for either 
their attention or space. I know they look 
first-class in exhibition form, and the accounts 
of them we occasionally read are gratifying in a 
way, but their cultivation with the majority is 
a failure. 

Primulas are very different; every one 
should grow them. Good strains of the single¬ 
blooming kinds are valuable, but these are 
simply “nowhere” compared with the new 
double varieties. We have some dozens of them, 
and our great ambition is to have more of them. 
They are as easily cultivated as the others, and 
they bloom far more freely. If allowed, they 
would bloom all the year round, and at this 
season they would throw up their flower-spikes 
in crowds without any forcing assistance. It is 
love at first sight with every person who sees 
them, and the use and appearance of the blooms 
in a cut stato is beyond description. Bouvardias 
are very different looking, but they are the most 
delicate in appearance of all our winter flowers. 
They might well take the place of Ixoras. We 
have been cutting handfuls of them weekly tor 
some time past from plants in a temperature of 
from 45° to 60°, and they are now far from 
being exhausted. Poinsettias are very different 
again in appearance, but none the less useful. 
They may be grown in a cold frame all summer, 
and they never fail to produce their glowing 
heads in December. When cut, they last longer 
in water than most things, and on this account, 
as well as for their cheerful appearance, they 
should be extensively grown. Erica hyemalis 
and E. gracilis are in our selections of Heaths. 
Azaleas of the indica alba, Stella, and amcena type 
are distinct, choice, and easily managed. Sur¬ 
prising as it may appear to some, they are more 
free in flowering at this season than zonal Ge¬ 
raniums, and their flowers are more choice and 
useful when cut. Geraniums may produce a 
few heads of bloom at this season, but as for 
their producing an abundant succession of bloom 
it is what not one person out of every hundred 
who grows them sees them do. Bulbs, especially 
Hyacinths and Narcissi of the early-flowering 
kinds, are no trouble, provided they are potted 
early. 

Camellias will soon speak for themselves if 
they only get a fair chance. We cut blooms 
from a plant of the old double white that has 
now over 1000 buds on it yet to expand, and we 
regard it as a treasure. No new white or any 
other coloured variety has ever equalled this in 
profusion of flower, and it well deserves atten¬ 
tion and culture. Those who can cut a good 
basketful of double Primulas, Poinsettias, 
Bouvardias, Ericas, Azaleas, Hyacinths, Nar¬ 
cissi, and white Camellias on Christmas Day 
will have cause to feel pleased with their selec¬ 
tion of flowers ; and if they add foliage to them 
in the form of good Maidenhair Fern, the effect 
will be complete. This Fern does so well in 
small pots and in a cool atmosphere, that it 
will always stand well to the fore. Palms, 
Dracaenas, and Lycopodiums are all most useful 


for table and vase embellishment, and we think 
there is less caution needed in selecting them 
than flowering plants, as their leaves are orna¬ 
mental at all times, and we do not depend on 
them to come into beauty or usefulness at any 
particular time. It is surprising how little heat 
the choicest of them will do with, always pro¬ 
vided a high temperature is strictly avoidea at 
all times. Growing plants in much heat at one 
time and not being able to keep it up another, 

I is what proves most injurious. C. 


GREENHOUSE RHODODENDRONS. 
These beautiful spring-flowering plants will be 
found to be most useful where conservatories 


white kind with small foliage ; javanicum, 
bright orange ; Prince of Wales, orange-red ; 
Princess Mary, white, tinged with pink;Thom- 
aoni, scarlet; Veitchianum, white, tinged with 
yellow, the petals being fringed ; Edgworthi, 
white, sweet-scented ; retusum, orange red ; 
Princess Alice, blush-white ; fragrantissimum, 
blush-white ; and, fora roomy situation, Nut- 
talli is one of the best ; it bears large heads of 
very large, white, funnel-shaped flowers; these 
will all succeed in ordinary peat soil, and do 
not require so much pot-room as do many plants 
of similar growth and habit. Where Camellias, 
Indian Azaleas, &c., are grown these Rhodo¬ 
dendrons should also receive attention. 

Though long in cultivation this beautiful race 



Type of greenhouse Rhododendrons. 


have to be kept gay ; they may be placed out- 
of-doors during the summer and autumn after 
their growth is made, which is a great advan¬ 
tage, and in winter they may be put into pits, 
vineries, or anywhere where spaje can be found 
for them. The profusion with which the flowers 
are produced, and their continuous habit of 
blooming—for they are in flower for nearly the 
whole of the year—add greatly to their value 
as decorative plants. Their culture, too, is 
simple ; they should be grown in peaty soil in 
pots, small compared with the size of the plants, 
and placed in a house, the temperature of which 
ranges from 50° to 65°. They may be propa¬ 
gated either by cuttings or grafts. Amongst the 
best are Countess of Haddington, blush white ; 
Gibsoni, a compact-growing, free-flowering, 


of shrubs is comparatively but little known ; 
most of the best kinds are the progeny of 
hybrids which have all been raised in the esta¬ 
blishment of Messrs. Veitcb, at Chelsea. The 
result of this inter-crossing is a race of hybrids 
which have flowers blending into a great variety 
of distinct tints hitherto unknown in Rhodo¬ 
dendrons, combining the brilliant and gorgeous 
colours of the parents with a greater robustness 
in habit. The original types employed in their 
roduction were R. javanicum and R. jasmini- 
orum. From these the beautiful Princess Royal, 
a kind with rosy pink coloured blossoms, was 
obtained. By crossing this hybrid again with 
such species as II. Lobbi and R. Brookeanum 
and its variety gracile, R. Duchess of Edinburgh 
and R. Duchess of Teck were obtained ; also K. 
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Taylori, which is one of the best, as the colour 
is so distinct, being rich, rosy pink with a white 
tube ; likewise R. Princess Thyra, Duke of Edin¬ 
burgh, Princess Victoria, and Maiden’s Blush. 

Many of the newer kinds are as yet expensive, 
but a very good collection of the older but no 
less beautiful kinds may now be purchased at a 
comparatively cheap rat3. Among these we may 
mention the following: Argenteum, flowers 
white, throat spotted with black ; calophyllum, 
flowers white, plant dwarf; ciliatum, plant 
dwarf and compact, flowers blush and white ; 
Countess of Haddington, flowers large, blush 
white, robust habit; Dennisoni, flowers white, 
With a lemon-stained throat, very fragrant, a 
arden hybrid of excellent habit; Edgworthi, 
owers spreading, very fragrant and pure white, 
free bloomer ; formosum splendens, flowers pure 
white and freely produced, very elegant 
variety; fragrantissimum, flowers white, shaded 
with blush, very fragrant and handsome; 
Gibson .flowers blush white, foliage small; 
jasminiflorum, tube long and slender, flowers 
white, and very fragrant ; javanicum, flowers 
bright orange ; Princess Alexandra, flowers 
larger and longer than those of R. jasmini- 
florum, w’axy white; Princess Alice, dwarf habit, 
flowers bell-shaped, white tinged with pink, 
and very fragrant ; Princess Helena, profuse 
bloomer, flowers tubular, soft pink, streaked 
with darker shade of the same colour ; Princess 
Royal, flower tubes funnel-shaped, and as well 
as the limb rich rose ; Prince of Wales, flowers 
reddish orange, compact habit, very fine hybrid ; 
retusum, flowers in clusters, reddish orange ; 
Veitohianum, flowers large, white, yellow at the 
base, and fringed at the edges. 


CYCLAMEN CULTURE. 

By the method generally followed by those who 
grow for sale Cyclamen seed is sown somewhere 
between the beginning of August and November, 
many large growers sowing in October in bot¬ 
tom-heat, so that the young plants are up and 
fairly in growth by December. Now it will be 
easily understood that a Cyclamen seedling 
which in the last month of the year has not got 
beyond the seedling leaf will require to be 
pushed along briskly if it is to develop into a 
well-grown marketable plant by the following 
October, for by that time the plant should be 
formed and the first blooms rising well above 
tho foliage. When the seed is sown in either 
August or September the young plants are of 
course that much forwarder, and by the time 
winter sets in are somewhat advanced beyond 
the rudimentary first leaf, and will in many in¬ 
stances be throwing up a third leaf, the bulbs 
having attained the dimensions of a good-sized 
Pea. 

Such plants as these, however much more 
forward they may bo than those sown in Octo¬ 
ber, require a long season of artificial warmth to 
bring them to the desired strength by the time 
they have to be shifted into their blooming pots, 
which, in a general way, may be said to be be¬ 
tween the last week in June and the middle of 
July. If the grower wishes to obtain handsome, 
well-furnished specimens, the foliage extending 
over the rims of the pots, and carrying from five 
to ten dozen blooms, he will have to make the 
best use of the time at his disposal, and must 
keep up a constant growing temperature all 
through the winter and spring months. This 
necessitates a large consumption of fuel, for 
during January and February strong fires will, 
as a rule, have to be maintained to keep the 
temperature sufficiently high to move the little 
plants briskly along. I am much inclined to 
think that it is just at this period that many 
inflict an irreparable injury on their plants. 

Cyclamens love a moist, genial warmth, but 
when the necessary amount of heat is exceeded 
the leaf becomes drawn and w r eak, and every 
practical grower is aware how extremely diffi¬ 
cult it is to bring back any plant into a sturdy 
hard condition when once the tissues have be¬ 
come weaked by too much artificial warmth in con¬ 
junction with any unduly confined atmosphere. 
A plant which, through over anxiety on the part 
of the grower, has been subjected to too great a 
pressure early in the year can scarcely bo ex¬ 
pected to respond to the genial temperature of 
the summer months, and often comes to a stand¬ 
still just when it should move along most freely. 
Now 1 consider that it not only lies in the 
power of the grower to avoid much of the risk 
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which forcing the young plants along at the 
earliest and darkest period of the year entails, 
but he may also curtail the labour expenses 
and the firing bill by at least one half. Let us sup¬ 
pose that the seed be sown early in June, a time 
at which no fussing about bottom-heat and no 
artificial warmth whatever will be needed. The 
young plants will be pricked out into G-in. pots 
or pans—the latter most preferable in very free, 
well-sanded, but not too rich compost. They 
will be kept in a frame, but merely sheltered 
against heavy rains and shaded from hot sun, as 
the object is not to promote a rank growth, but 
rather to keep them dwarf, sturdy, and hard. 

By the month of November tho bulbs will have 
come to the size of a Cob nut, and will have on 
each one some four or five stiff leathery leaves. 
Winter them in a frost-proof house, and about 
the beginning of March pot them off into small 
3-in. pots, and give them a nice growing heat of 
50° by night and 55° to G0° by day until April, 
when these temperatures may be increased by 
5°. Supposing that fire-heat is more or less re¬ 
quired until the latter end of May, and in most 
years such will be the case, it will be seen that 
the consumption of fuel will extend over a 

f >eriod of about three months, as against at 
east seven months when the Beed is sown in 
the autumn, for be it remembered that at that 
time artificial warmth is needful in order to get 
the seed up well; whereas by sowing early in 
summer no such accommodation is required. It 
may be asked if the results are equally good 
when artificial stimulus is resorted to at such a 
late period. I can conscientiously answer in the 
affirmative, for the best plants I ever saw in 
4A-in. pots were thus grown; they began to 
bloom in October, gave a considerable amount 
of flowers for cutting, and were then marketed 
and sold at a good price. J. C. W. 


DEUTZIAS AND WEIGEL AS FOR WINTER 
AND SPRING. 

Propagation and culture. — Deutzias 
and Weigelas are very easily propagated. Young 
shoots, just getting a little firm at the base, will 
strike under cloches or hand-lights in the open 
air in a shady border if the cuttings have been 
taken from plants growing outside. If they are 
obtained from forced plants they may bo taken 
in asofter state, dibbled into pots of light, sandy 
soil, made firm, and plunged in a propagating 
bed, and if kept close and moist they will soon 
root. Greater progress will be made with the 
young plants if, when they are hardened off, 
they are planted out in a well-prepared bed in 
the open air, 6 in. apart, to be mulched and 
watered occasionally during summer, when 
necessary. In the autumn, when the leaves 
fall, cut the young plants nearly down to tho 
ground to strengthen the base and cause more 
shoots to spring therefrom in the following year. 
It is more important to have a number of 
moderate-sized shoots than to have one or two of 
extra strength. During the second summer atten¬ 
tion to the mulching and watering will expedite 
growth, and in the case of plants that are in 
training for forcing it will be an advantage to 
keep their roots close at home, as they will lift 
with less check. Though Deutzias and Weigelas 
are not usually forced in small pots in a youog 
state, yet well-flowered little plants in small pots 
are very useful for many purposes, as, for in¬ 
stance, in room or table dt coration ; therefore, 
some of the best of the two-year-olds may be 
potted early in autumn, and placed in a sunny 
position to complete the ripening, as the better 
this is done the sooner forcing may begin. 
Though, as I have said, at the end of the second 
year a few of the best plants may be lifted for 
flowering in a small state, yet the greater part 
will be cut back again and remain for another 
season, and, of course, their development will 
depend entirely upon the treatment they receive. 
If planted in poor soil and nothing else done for 
them, they will not be very strong even at the 
end of the third or fourth year. 

Forcing and after treatment.— The 
first year’s forcing Bhould be gently done. If 
started gently in a pit where there is a little 
bottom.heat to encourage the root, with a night 
temperature not much exceeding 55°, a very 
great measure of success may be obtained even 
from plants lifted and potted the same autumn. 
I am speaking now of early forcing; in February 
and March there is usually no difficulty. When 
the flowers are gathered or have fallen the 


flowering shoots should be pruned back and the 
plants placed in a light warm house or pit to 
make their growth. Every encouragement should 
be given to the young shoots that break up from 
the base, as these, when well ripened, will 
flower their entire length, furnishing long 
wreaths of flowers for cutting, or the plants 
producing them will make handsome specimen* 
for moving into the conservatory. When tho 
wood is made and getting firm, the ripening of 
the plants may be best finished off in the open 
air ; the potB should be plunged in some sunny 
position, and water given when required. Hero 
they may remain till October, when they should 
! be placed in some cool pit or house to wait for 
taking their turn in the forcing pit. The two 
genera I have named ought to be more largely 
grown than they are where winter and early 
spring flowers are in request, not in single 
plants, but in dozens, and after a stock has been 
worked up there will be no difficulty in securing 
plenty of flowers. 

Varieties. —Of the Deutzias, gracilis is the 
best for early work, with the double flowered 
species (crenata) to come on later. Of Weigelas, 
rosea is the best for pot culture ard forcing. 
The flowers of this variety should open in a 
light house to obtain the beautiful rose t'nt 
which they should have if well managed.— 
E. H. R.____ 

6103— Chrysanthemum culture.— No 
doubt Chrysanthemum cuttings, if put in now, 
would keep all right in a cold frame through the 
winter, but it is doubtful whether they would 
strike root before they feel the warmth of 
spring, therefore there would be no gain of tin e 
or space by the practice. The end of February 
| or beginning of March would be quite soon 
enough for ordinary purposes. Our plants are cut 
down and taken from the greenhouse to a col l 
frame as soon as they have done flowering, 
which generally happens about Christmas, 
but the lights are always covered with litter in 
severe weather. The plants being all of the Urge 
flowering section, some of them are rather tender 
especially Fair Maid of Guernsey, Peter the 
Great, and others of the best type. About the 
end of February cuttingsare taken, orif preferal e 
stout offshoots when procurable; they arc struck 
in a slight hotbed thrown up for tho purpose ; 
this gives them a good start. They are potted off 
as soon as sufficiently rooted, kept under glass 
to the end of April, and potted on as required up 
to the end of July. They are allowed plenty of 
space during summer, so that they may not 
become drawn. They are pinched and trained 
when necessary, and they are well attended to 
with water and liquid manure given them twice 
a week after they are in their flowering po s 
They are taken back in the greenhouse about 
October 20. Chrysanthemums may be grown in 
the open ground during summer, and potted up 
in the autumn after they have made their bloom 
buds with tolerable success. The plants are 
generally more bushy and aro better clothed 
with foliage than those that are grown in pots. 
This plan saves a lot of time for watering in 
summer, but if not very carefully handled they 
will not open their flowers so well as those that 
are kept in pots, nor would the blooms be so 
fine.—0. P. 

607 1. -Stocking agreenhouse. -The house 
being 8 ft. wide, would admit of a 3-ft- border 
at the back, a 2-ft. path and a 3-ft. border in 
front. We would certainly devote a portion of 
the back wall to Camellias, which do so well 
planted out, and trained to a trellis. Get some 
nice young plants of such kinds as imbricata, 
alba plena, fimbriata, pa^oniflora, and Chand- 
leri elegans. Set them some 3 ft. apart, planting 
them in a compost of equal parts loam and peat, 
with plenty of sand in it. April is the best time 
to plant them. C&melliaB when planted out grow 
much faster than when kept in pots, and in the 
course of two or three years cover a considerable 
space of wall. Habrothamnus fascicularis is a 
fine wall plant ; it produces large clusters of 
bright red flowers late in autumn and in winter. 
Marshal Niel and Madame Falcot Roses are 
desirable subjects, and if anything else is re¬ 
quired we would try tho Lapagerias, rtd and 
white, the finest of all greenhouse climbers. It 
is true that they do not grow very fast for 
the first year or two, but when established 
they make rapid gnowth, and the lovely white 
and red wax-like blooms last a long time good« 
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The front border should be formed of good soil, 
—loam, leaf mould, and a little well-decomposed 
manure, and in it we would plant winter-flower¬ 
ing Tropreolums, Maurandia Barclayana, Eccre- 
mocarpus scaber, Passiflora ccerulea, and Tac- 
aonia VanVolxemi, training them to the rafterB. 
The shade that they afford will benefit the 
Camellias and Lapagerias, but they should be 
thinly trained where the other plants, especially 
the Roses, are situated. Here and there between 
these climbers a Fuchsia might be planted, 
which could be allowed to run half-way up the 
house. Fuchsias make excellent subjects for 
training to greenhouse rafters; they flower freely, 
and, beyond the annual pruning and an occa¬ 
sional watering, demand but little attention. We 
recommend Champion of the World, Rose of 
Castile, Lord Beaconsfield,and Souvenir deChis- 
wick.—J. C. B. 

6144.—Chrysanthemums losing their 
leaves.— Have the plants been lifted and pot¬ 
ted from the open ground ? as this would 
account for the above as well as for the de¬ 
formed blooms, if not very carelully done, or a 
little too late. Chrysanthemums to bo lifted 
should be cut round near the roots occasionally 
during the summer, be Boaked a day or two be¬ 
fore lifting (unless the weather bo wet), be care¬ 
fully potted with as large a ball of earth as 
possible, and be well watered and syringed 
freely on bright days subsequently. If put 
down on the floor behind stages or high beds, 
or in eemi-darkners, the lower leaves are sure 
to go. They should have light and air all round. 
After all, plants grown in pots are far more 
satisfactory.—B. C. R. 

6091. —Chrysanthemum blooms 
damping off.— Are the plants at all crowded ? 
they should have plenty of room when opening 
their blooms; or have you made a practice of 
closing the house at night in cold weather ? 
Leave on air all night, stand the plants thinly, 
and we would now discontinuetheliquid manure. 
-J. C. B. 

6092. —Flowering plants to grow 
with Ferns. —Where the house is specially 
devoted to Ferns very' few flowering plants will 
succeed, the atmosphere being too confined. The 
only way when the collection is of such a mixed 
nature is to give just enough shade to keep the 
Ferns from suffering, but ventilating enough to 
keep the flowering plants from becoming 
drawn. In this manner the ordinary run of 
flowering plants may be grown with Ferns.— 
J. C. B. 

6093. — Carnations.— If the plants are of 
the winter-flowering kinds, which just now are 
throwing up into bloom, they may be potted 
and placed in a light greenhouse, whero they 
will come into bloom in the winter, otherwise 
but little good would come of lifting at this 
time of the year.—J. C. 

6002—Treatment of greenhouse 
plants. —What one has to do in the case of a 
mixed collection of cool greenhouse subjects is 
to keep them as cool as possible all through the 
winter, whilst taking care that they do not suf 
fer from excessive atmospherical moisture. To 
eflect this light tho fire early in the morning 
during damp cold weather, opening the top 
ventilators only ; let the fire go out by the middle 
of the day, and shut up by four o’clock. This will 
create a light buoyant atmosphere during the day 
and a cool, dry one at night, thus keeping theplants 
in health whilst not exciting to growth. Roees 
should be pruned in December ; Geraniums to be 
watered just enough to prevent flagging, picking 
off decayed leaves as they form ; Fuchsias, hav¬ 
ing shed their foliage, to be stored away in a 
corner, just keeping them moist, pruning and 
bringing to the light in March. Cinerarias and 
Calceolarias, if in small pots, should be shifted 
into 4A-in. pots in two parts loam and one part 
leaf-soil, with plenty of silver sand. Keep tho 
soil moist, but donot water heavily, giving good 
drainage. Geraniums like sandy loam, Fuchsias 
loam and leaf-mould, Roses good sound loam 
and rotted manure. The Agapanthus should be 
placed in the open air in June in a sunny place. 
—J. Cornhill, JJj/Jh > t. 

6143. — Begonias as greenhouse 
plants. —The culture of these is very simple. 
The corms may be started almost at any time 
by introducing them into heat, but it is best to 
let them start naturally. As soon as they do so, 
pot them in pots not more than twice the dia¬ 


meter of the bulbs. Use a compost of about 
equal parts of loam and leaf-mould, in a rather 
rough state, with a good addition of coarse sand. 
Do not pot at all hard, only just firm, use the 
soil just moist, and give very little water until 
growth is getting pretty forward. Place the pots 
in a rather warm house or pit near the glass. 
When well in growth give plenty of air and 
water, keep the temperature at 50° to 60° or 
more, and shift on into larger pots as required, 
usiDg the same kind of soil ; a little rotten 
manure? may be added if at hand. Water only 
when dry, yet give enough at all times. Too 
much moisture in the air should be avoided, as 
the plants are rather apt to damp off, yet 
syriDge occasionally in bright or dry weather, 
to keep down insects and the plants clean. 
Only shade from very hot sun, and with careful 
staking and training, and an occasional dose of 
manure water, grand plants cannot fail to be 
obtained.—B. C. R. 

6096 —Treatment of Bouvaidias.—- 
Many plant these out in summer, and take up 
and pot in September; but we find that this is not 
nearly so good a3 growing in pots. They should, 
in fact, be treated much the same as Chrysan¬ 
themums, only rather more tenderly. Pot healthy 
youncj plants (rooted cuttings) in 3-in. pots in 
March, April, or May, using about equal parts 
of loam, leaf-mould, and peat, and some coarse 
sand. A frame with gentle heat, or a warm and 
rather moist house is suitable till rooted out, 
then expose a little, and when ready shift into 
4.}-in. or 5-in. pots, using light fibrous loam with 
half a part of the leaf-mould or very rotten 
manure, and some coarse sand. When rooted out 
into these, plunge in ashes or fibre in a warm, 
sheltered, but iunny place out of doors ; water 
carefully but freely, and syringe often in hot 
weather. The plants may be shifted into 7-in. 
pots if early enough. Manure water, such as 
sulphate of ammonia, &c., should be given when 
the blooming pots are full of roots. In September, 
or when the nights are cold, theplants should be 
cleaned and taken into a rather w'arm and moist 
greenhouse, where they will soon come into 
tine bloom ; a temperature of 50° to 60°, 
and never lower than 45° at any time, with a 
moists atmosphere, seems to suit these beat, and 
though they will stand anything short of frost 
without being killed, yet anything less than 45° 
for any time will seriously check them when 
coming into flower. A sharp lcok-out should at 
all times be kept for insects, as these are what 
are termed “dirty” plants. If any appear, re¬ 
move them at once by fumigation and the use 
of the Byringe.—B. G. R. 

- Bouvardias are mostly propagated by 

means of cuttings taken from plants that have 
been cut back and placed in gentle w'armth in 
December ; inserted round the edge of a 44-in. 
pot in silver sand and covered with a bell-glass 
they quickly make roots. Pot off into small pots 
in two parts loam and one of leaf-mould, adding 
thereto plenty of silver sand. Shift when large 
enough into 2-in. pots, stopping the most pro¬ 
minent Bhoots to induce a bushy habit. By tho 
middle of June nice little specimens will be 
found ready to go into 4 bin pots. During the 
summer grow in a cold frame or greenhouse, 
shading from hot sun, syringing in hot weather, 
but giving plenty of air. By the end of September 
some blooms will be expanding, and if the plants 
are kept during the winter in a temperature 
of 50° to 55° they will flower better than if 
wintered in a cool house. In March cut them 
back qu ; te hard, and when in growth shake cut 
the old soil and repot.—J. C. B. 

0133.— Nicotiana longiflora.— The ktems that have 
bloomed should certainly be cut off. The plant would 
probably live well in a cool loom, If not too dry ami 
close. It should be repotted in spring, or whenever a 
fresh growth is commencing, with the pot full of roots. 
—B. C. it. 


Waterproof covering for frames.— 

It may be of interest to readers of Gardening 
to know how I have made a very good water¬ 
proof covering for frames. I procured two 
pieces of packing material from a draper’s, each 
about 5 ft. long and 3.4 ft. wide, at a cost of 
Is. (id., three or four quarts of gas tar for 6d. 
from a coal merchant living near, together with 
the use of pot and brush. To make the tar work 
bettor I sot it in a pau of hot water, hung the 
material over some palings, and gave it three 
coats, and I think during the winter it will 
answer my purpose,— A Young Gardener. 


VEGETABLES. 


Self-protecting Broccoli.— This is an 
acquisition to winter vegetables, coming in as it 
does when most needed, viz., between the latest 
Cauliflower, such as Autumn Giant and similar 
sorts, and the early spring Broccoli. We plant 
it between rows of early Peas, Potatoes, &o. 
For Peas and early Potatoes we manure and dig 
the land up roughly as early in winter as pos¬ 
sible, and sow our Peas at extra wide distances 
apart, and as soon as the Broccoli plants are 
ready they are planted one row on each side of 
a row of Peas, so that dwarf Peas planted in 
rowB 7 ft. asunder leaves the Broccoli 34 ft. row 
from row. The early kinds are all cleared off 
about a month after planting the Broccoli, when 
the soil is deeply stirred with a prong hoe, and 
kept clean by surface stirring, and I find plants 
so treated better than those on very loose soil. 
We grow plenty of Autumn Giant Cauliflower, 
but the Self-protecting Broccoli ia much more 
protecting, as the heads are enveloped in plenty 
of foliage, which, if broken down over the heads, 
keeps them safe from ordinary frosts, but we 
generally lift the plants before the heads get 
fully grown, and replant in frames until required 
for use.—G. L. 

Early vegetables.— One of my earliest 
efforts in the way of gardening was carried out 
on the top of a neap of soil composed of road 
trimmings and scrapings. This matter had been 
carted into a Grass field where it lay till the 
proper season arrived to spread it over the Grass 
as a top-dressing, and this heap I determined to 
make into a vegetable garden. There were many 
difficulties to encounter, for there was a cow or 
two in the field, and thero was a clump of trees 
not far off which harboured linnets and other 
seed-eating birds. Nevertheless, though a boy, I 
was not dismayed—youth never is—and as soon 
as I could obtain permission I set to work with 
a fork which I had borrowed with which to 
prepare my seed bed. The top of that heap 
appeared in my eyes then quite a large garden, 
and although, according to the customary cal¬ 
culation, a generation has pasEed away since 
that time, I have still a vivid recollection of the 
Cabbages and early Potatoes, and, above all, the 
Radishes that heap produced. The latter were 
marvellous for length, size, and succulency. It 
is well for us to learn our lessons early in life ; 
first impressions are generally the most lasting, 
and the lesson I learned in thoeo early days of 
tho value of a deep, well-worked soil I have 
never lost sight of. I have related this little 
reminiscence to add force to the few remarks 
which follow. Atthis season there are often heaps 
of soil gathered together from various sources 
waiting for frosty weather to be wheeled on the 
land ready for digging in, and no doubt Buch a. 
mode of disposing of such matters would recom¬ 
mend itself to many, but it might first be most 
'''ably used in the production of early vege- 
i, and then afterwards be employed in top¬ 
dressing various crops. Let us suppose, for 
instance, that we have a heap of mellow, rich, 
light soil that has been well intermixed. In 
various parts of the garden there are sunny 
corners in front of walls, fences, &c. In many 
cases these corners are turned to no account at 
all; perhaps their insignificance has caused 
them to be overlooked, but the day is coming, if 
it be not here already, when the most must be 
made of every inch of garden ground, not only 
for the sake of the crop, but to show how the 
“many mickles make the muckle.” If the 
sunny corners I have just alluded to are covered 
15 in. or 18 in. deep in the form of a ridge 
inclining to the south with soil from the heap 
under consideration, this will be the placo for 
the early Teas, Potatoes, Cauliflowers, Radishes, 
Horn Carrots, Lettuces, French Beans, Turnips, 
&c. After the crops have been gathered the soil 
may then bo collected and used in any other 
way. There are often blank spaces at the foot of 
garden walls or in front of houses where a ridge 
of soil can be laid for a row of early Peas or 
French Beans that wfll cause them to turn in 
many days before they could be obtained in the 
ordinary way. Of course there is a little extra 
trouble, but when one feels there is a reasonable 
prospect of success, who cares for a little 
trouble.—U. E. 

6035.— Autumn - planted Potatoes.— 
For the information of “R. H. W.,” I would 
say that I planted in tho first week in December 
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last a few Ashleaf for early digging, and a few 
Woodstock and International Kidneys for ex¬ 
hibition purposes ; I planted them 9 in. deep, 
and I did not lose one of the sets, they came 
up at the proper time and grew strong plants. 
1 began to dig the Ashleaf at the same time as I 
did those planted in spring, and I found the 
latter tbe finest tubers, in fact they were the 
best when they were lifted ; as for the other 
sorts, there was no advantage gained in any way. 
I was so much dissatisfied with my trial that I 
shall not try them again. There were very few 
of the autumn-planted ones that came the pro¬ 
per shape. Among my spring-planted ones 1 nad 
some very pretty shaped tubers, especially 
among my Woodstock Kidneys—not very large, 
owing to dry weather, but they were good enough 
to take the first prize. Taking the two crops to¬ 
gether, I think there was very little difference 
as regards bulk or yet in the time of ripening, 
therefore I cannot see any advantage in autumn 
planting.—T. S. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

6135.— Method of heating.— You cannot 
do better than have a small slow combustion 
stove, with a 3-in. flow and return along the front 
of the house. This would be quite sufficient, and 
the steve should stand outside. A small chamber 
of brick, 2 ft. square, with a sheet of iron or a 
lew dates for a roof would contain it nicely and 
be not at all unsightly. No other apparatus 
would be nearly so simple or effective, or so 
little trouble.—B. 0. It. 

6094.— Hydrangeas in the open air.— 
The best way to protect them will be to insert 
some stout stakes round the plants and stuff 
the space between them, with Fern or some 
dry material, first of all shortening back the 
shoots to about two-thirds of their length, and 
tying them in closely together. Hydrangeas in 
th8 open ground, if cut down by frost will 
throw up again from the bottom, ana in favoured 
localities in very warm summers such shoots will 
give bloom late in the season. It is, however, 
of little use to protect them in winter unless 
the young shoots are secured against frost in 
spring. The only way of obtaining good results 
is to remove the winter covering in March, 
prune back to three eyes, and as soon as the 
plants begin to grow, throw a mat over them 
every night until the end of May.—J. C. B. 

6041.—Pruning PyraoanthaB— The Py- 
xacantha blooms most freely when allowed to 
grow unrestricted, but if you wish to keep it 
within bounds, cut back hard as soon as tbe 
flowers fade. The shoots made must be left en¬ 
tire to produce bloom, they in their turn to be 
cut back the following year.—J. C. 

6090.— Heating a frame.— A paraffin oil 
lamp will do if used in the manner described. 
Both felt and tarpaulin will do for covering, but 
they are not in themselves sufficiently thick to 
keep out much frost. In very hard weather 
something like 6 in. of covering material is 
necessary, although with the lamp we should 
think that two thicknesses of felt would do.— 
J. C. 

6069.—Newly - made lawn.— The seed 
was sown at the wrong time ; March and April 
are the right months for sowing grass seeds. 
There may still, however, be a good turf if the 
seed has come upward. We would advise a 
good dressing of slaked lime and soot mixed 
to be given. This will help to keep worms 
down, but we would not roll it before March, 
and then choose a dry time for so doing.—C. B. 

6088.— Glazing without putty.— I have 
just made an addition to one of my houses on 
thisplan. I have upright rafters 3 in. by 2in. about 
5 ft. apart; these are nailed to the wall and ridge 

{ dates. Plain angle iron 1£ in. broad is used; for 
arge structures l£in. or larger iron should be used. 
This is fixed horizontally about 2 ft. apart, be¬ 
ing secured by a stout screw at eaoh point where 
it crosses a rafter ; it is also let into the rafter 
just the thickness of the iron, and the flange 
that would otherwise cut into the wood is cut 
out at each crossing, so as not to weaken the 
upright rafters. The iron lies with one flange 
(the entire one) flat on to the rafters, and with the 
edge upwards towards the apex of the roof ; the 
other flange drops inwards, so that the flat side 
of the iron is outwards, flush with the surface of 


rafters. A number of clips (two for each pane of 
glass) of stoutish zinc, about No. 8 gauge I think, 
caoh about 3 in. by $ in., are cut and bent over 
about 1 in. at each end like a pothook, so as 
to clip closely and hang over the edge of the 
iron. The lower hooks of these support the lower 
edge of each sheet of glass. The length of tbe 
sheets is so arranged that the upper edge is 
nearly £ in. below the upper edge of the angle 
iron next above it. Each clip thus holds the iron 
and the upper edge of the one pane with its 
upper hook, and the lower edge of the pane next 
below with its lower one. All should be done 
very exactly, the clips made to fit tight and lie 
flat; and if pretty stout and heavy, and perfectly 
straight ana even glass is used, a very good job 
results; 2 ft. by 15 in. or 16 in, is a good size for 
the panes, but larger may be used of course. 
The Bide edges of the panes merely abut against 
one another, but if they are cut quite straight 
this is sufficient, and there is no leakage. The 
lowest row of clips are nailed on to the wall-plate 
and are rather longer, so as to keep the edges 
of the glass, and consequently the drip, well 
away from the house. Tne upper edges of the 
highest panes are let into a groove in the ridge- 
plate in the usual manner. This system is cer¬ 
tainly cheaper, and requires less time and trouble 
both in erection and any subsequent repairs, 
than the old sash-bar and putty plan. The house 
is also lighter, but hardly as tight, as on the 
old system. By using the patent bars, which are 
recessed (or rebated) and nave buttons to secure 
the glass, however, an almost perfectly tight 
house may be erected. Not that a house need 
by any means be absolutely air-tight; indeed it 
is better the other way for most things, only 
rather wasteful when fumigation has to be per¬ 
formed.—B. C. R. 

6019.—Box edging. —This may be planted 
any time during the winter, when the weather 
is dry and open, but we would prefer, now that 
the season is so far advanced, to defer the work 
until the beginning of March. Take up the Box 
and lay it in, then deeply dig the ground, level 
it, rake it smooth, stretch the line where it is in¬ 
tended to plant, patting it all the way along so 
thatthe lineis impressed upon the softearth, then 
withdraw the line and with a spade, beginning 
at one end, out out a trenoh, cutting exactly 
down upon the mark and making the cut as per¬ 
pendicular as possible. The Box is to be pulled to 
pieces as small as possible, and, as in the case 
of the old-established Box edging, there are 
sure to be large, scraggy roots, these are to be 
chopped off leaving a bunch of fibre near the 
foliage. Then, gathering together as many pieces 
as can be clasped in the hind, cut off the tops 
of the shoots evenly. When all the Box is thus 
treated it will be ready for planting. Tho 
amount of green to be left above the soil will 
depend upon the age and size of the Box, but 
as a rule 2 in. above the surface is enough. Set 
the Box with the right hand, placing as many 
pieces at a time as tne left hand will hold in 
place, filling in enough soil to keep it in position. 
When the row is finished fill about half-way 
up, tread firmly, and then fill in level. Be sure to 

f rail the Box into very small pieces, a very 
ittle root to each piece will do, or good work 
cannot be made.—J. C. 

6018.— Protecting Buoalyptus.--If some 
stout poles were fixed round the tree at short 
distances from each other, mats could be fixed 
to them in such a manner as to quite screen it 
from very hard frosts and cutting winds. It 
may be protected for a year or two, but it will 
quickly get too large, ana will then suffer the 
fate of so many others that have been in the 
open air.—J. C, B. 

6081.—Grapes without bloom.— Has 
it been the practice to syringe heavily after 
the berries were set ? This is the only cause we 
can assign, unless the bunches have been rubbed 
by the head in passing amongst them, or were 
carelessly handled at thinning time.—J. C. 

6085.—Oompost for Geraniums and 
Cyclamens.— Loam, a little leaf-mould, and 
rotted manure for Geraniums, potting firmly ; 
loam very fibrous and leaf-mould in equal parts 
with a little peat in small lumps, a little rotten 
manure, and plenty of silver sand for Cyclamens. 
Drain well and pot lightly.—J. C. 

6095.— Uses of charcoal.—Do not burn 
it; many would be only too glad to get a good 
supply of it. A little may be mixed with the 


compost for pot plants, or it may be forked in 
the flower borders or used in the same way in 
the kitchen garden. For Camellias, Fuchsias, 
Cyclamens, Primulas, Palms, Verbenas, &j., it 
is excellent.—J. C. 

6071.—Stocking' a greenhouse with climbing 

S lants. - My greenhouse la a lean to 13 ft. long, 11 ft 
lgh, 8ft. wide and 6 ft. 6 in. at front; 1 have a front stage 
running the whole length of front 18 ft. wide, a 8-ft. 
pathway and an elevated stage running «>p to 3 ft. of top 
at back. It is heated by hot-water pipes, when I perused 
Mr. Rye's interesting letter (p. 42S!), I felt entiiely dis¬ 
satisfied with my greenhouse as regards staging, so I am 
going t> alter It to Mr. Rye’s views, and would be glad 
to bear what heat is required for climbing Boses, Cle¬ 
matis, and if a Stephanotis would do in same tempera¬ 
ture ? Also, what would be the best to plant in both back 
and front borders so that I may have a display of bloom 
all the year round ? The house has a south-west asp et 
and is fixed against the gable end of my dwelling, and 
also situated closed to a town, which is, as most of your 
readers are aware, a very smoky one, viz., Sheffield. 


6602.—Spiraeas.—Is it necessary that Spiraeas shonld 
be kept every alternate winter in the garden to harden 
them in case they become too tender by being kept In a 
heated greenhouse every winter?— M. Hamilton. [They 
are best planted out in the garden every alternate year, 
not to harden them, but to rest, and consequently 
strengthen the crowns, so that they will Jlower better. If 
they are not forced, planting out is not of so much con¬ 
sequence.) 

6508.— Scorched Cinerarias.— I have over-smoked 
my young Cinerarias for green fly. Are they likely to 
recover? The small central leave* are green and fresh 
■till.—M. A. C. B. [ Yes; if kept in a cool, moist plice 
secure from frost, but they are cf course much injured.) 

C504.— Tropeeolum spedoeum — I have Tro- 
pteolum speciosum still in bloom on a north wall. Ought 
I to cut it down to throw strength into the roots, aid 
thns ensure vigorous growth next year ?—Ul [Cover the 
roots over with ashes, say 8 in. deep, and let the stems 
remain till spring.) 

6505. — Cutting down herbaceous plants-— 
Q. Q.— See “ Work for the oomlng week” in the present 
number. 

6506. — Pyracantha.—Drtwi/.— This is an excellent 
plant for a wall, or by pruning it may be kept in the 
foim of a bush. Nail all the leading shoots to the wall, 
shorten back those which project too much. 

6507. —Water for a garden. — T. R. D.- Wo would 
not advise you to incur the expense of sinking a well 
with a view to afford a supply of water for your garden 
If you are bound to use the water direct from the well. 
If, however, you can pump the water into a large open 
tank or a small pond, so that It can be exposed to (he 
sun and air for a few days before being used, we have no 
doubt that your soil being so light, the expense Incurred 
would be amply repaid by the superior crops you would 
be able to produce. 

6508. — Strawberries under north walL~ W. R — 
Late kinds, such as Frogmore Late Pine or Elton Pine, wLl 
do very well in auch a poaitlon. 

6509. —Stokesla cyanea.— Q. Q.— Except In fine 
autumns, this generally flowers too late to be considered 
a good outdoor plant. 

6510. — Heating a greenhouse.— Afre. R., Ealing.— 
The only way you can make use of gas fur heating a con¬ 
servatory is to apply It to a small boiler fitted with liot- 
water pipes. 

6511. —Lily of the Valley.— Rcigate.- Bulbs, or 
rather crowns, of Lily of the Valley can be obtained at 
any good nursery. 8ee oar advertisement columns. 

6512 —Celery for use In July.— J. H.— Sow in a 
hot bed or warm greenhouse, early in February. White 
Incomparable will he the best sort. 

6513.— Fire lightens.- L. M. 2\— You can get these 
at any chandler’s shop. 

H. R.— From any large nursery. IF. A—We cannot 
recommend any particular stove for your purpose. Load 
stone.—We cannot undertake to name plaDts from mere 
descriptions. 8end us flowers and leaves and we will 
name it for you. P., Hampstead.— Try Watson s Lawn 
Sand ; you can get it from your seedsman. IF. F. R.— 
The Primula is worth growing, but it is not uncommon. 
J. C, Andover.—The tree is evidently either on an 
unsuitable stock or in unsuitable soil. Try the experi¬ 
ment of cutting It back and grafting it with some good 
sort. 

Names of plants. -G. IF. O .—Aster ericoldes.- 

IF. B. F.— Aspldium aculeatum.- Hotherleigh. — Vie 

cannot name from such material.- Nem.— 1, Lachenalla 

tricolor; 2, Tulip bulbs.- Geordia. — Virgin Mary's 

Thistle (Carduus Marian us). There are stupid so-called 
reasons for giving It the name of Virgin Marv’a Thistle 

which we do not care td mention here.- J. If.—If you 

■end us a small bmnh of the Grape we might be able to 
name it, but we certainly cannot name it from its seeds. 


QUERIES. 


Buies for Correspondents —All communica¬ 
tions for insertion shouULbe clearly and concisely written 
on one side of the paper only and addressed to the EDITOR. 
Letters -elating to business to the PUBLISHER- The name 
and address cf the sender is required, in addition to any 
nom de plume to be used in the paper. Amicersto Queries 
should always bear the number and title of the query 
answered. In consequence of the large circulation Of 
Garpenino Illustrated, it is necessary to go to Tress 
a long time before its publication. Therefore, readers 
will see the impossibility of inserting their questions the 
week they are received, and they would greatly help us 
by sending them as early as possible in the preceding 
week. 

NAMING PLANTS .—Four plants, fruits, or flowers 
only can be named at on* time, and this only token good 
specimens are sent. 
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NAMING FRUIT.— Reader* who desire oar help Id 
fitmlng Applet or Peers will kindly beer in mind thet 
several specimens in different stages of colour and size 
of the same kind greatly assist in its determination. 
Local varieties should be named by local growers, and 
are often only known to them. We can only undertake 
to name four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above condition is observed. 


6515.- Damson trees not fruiting —I have some 
Damson trees in a valley ; they are healthy and bloom 
we l, but do not fruit. 1 presume it is owing to spring 
frost; but it seems peculiar that in the same neighbour¬ 
hood one person should have plenty of fruit and another 
none worth mentioning.—N inny. 

6510.— Tacaonlas and Cobeeaa— I have a Taosonia 
In a 13-in. pot; also a Cobtea in a 9-In. p»4. They have 
plenty of room to climb, but they do not flower. What 
can I do to induce them to flower freely T—NINNY. 

6517.—Oxalis Bowel.—Should Oxalls Bowel, on 
raised stonework, light soil, warm exposure, be taken 
np and put in a frame for the winter? - ANON. 

6518 —Morina longifolla.—Will a plant of this 
which has just got established in border (south aspect), 
one good rosette, need glassor other protection in winter? 
—ANON. 

6510. — Seneclo pulcher .— 1 This has put up seven or 
e’ght flower stems, but none of the blooms have opened 
properly, and they all ole off this season. Should the 
plant be moved ? and if ao, when?—ANON. 

6620.—Position for Roses and Honeysuckle.— 
Will someone kindly inform me if the following Roses 
will thrive well in an eastern aspect, viz., La France, 
Gloire de Dijon, Marie Baumann, Charles Ltfebvre, and 
Mess Roses? Also, will a Honeysuckle do well in same 
position, trained against the palings ? Will a Devoniensls 
Rose (climbing) do well in a north west aspect? My 
gaidtn runs north and south, and at either end of 
street (from east to west); we nave the advantage of a 
common. The Honeysuckle and first mentioned Roses 
would get a good share of morning run; and the last 
mentioned climber would catch a fair share of the after¬ 
noon sun. When is the best time to prone Rose trees ?— 
Daisy. 

6521.—Gardenias failing—Could anybody tell me 
bow to make Gardenias succeed In a stove ? Mine look 
blighted and do not flower.—F. T. 

6522 —Roses at Christmas.—I should be glad of 
any information that would enable me to have Rosea at 
Christmas from plants permanently planted In a border 
and climbing under the roof of the greenhouse.—A Be¬ 
ginner. 

6523-Early flowering Chrysanthemums.— 
Can anyone give me a few hints on crowing the early 
Chrysanthemums—whether they should be stopped, and 
what month they ought to have the final potting ? also 
what sized pot they should be flowered in ? Any other 
Information will oblige — E. H. B. 

6524.—Ivy bare at the bottom.-How can I in¬ 
duce the Ivy on my house to furnish itself with leaves at 
the bottom ?- T. F. 


6525.—Heating a small greenhouse.—Will some¬ 
one kindly tell me if an oil stove with two 8-In. burners 
will keep tbe~i*ost out of a lean-to greenhouse about 
18ft by 8 ft.? and will It be injurious to the plants ? I 
Aid a flue requires so much attention.—J. H. G. 


c. r < 20 . — Geraniums without a greenhouse-— 
Will anyone tell me the beat method of keeping and 
inert using my stock of Geraniums throughout the year 
without the aid of a greenhouse? I possess a large airy 
cellar with plenty of fight in places, hot it would, I fear, 
be veiy cold in winter.—GERANIUM. 

‘ 6527 — Treatment of Clematis.— I p’anted four 
kinds of Clematis last spring, viz., Miss Bateman, Jack- 
manni, montana, and rubella. They have all grown and 
done well I should be much obliged for a few words of 
advice as to their treatment.—A. B. C. 


6528 —Green slime in ornamental stream. — 
I have an ornamental stream of water running through 
tuy grounds, the beauty of which is much marred by the 
accumulation of a green slimy matter, which I have in 
vatu endeavoured to thoroughly remove. I have heard 
it ttated that some kind of plant grown at the bottom 
of the stream will prevent the nuisance, and I shall 
esteem it a kindness if anyone can instruct me how best 
to proceed in the matter. -Lynwood. 

6529— Bougainvilleas.— I have a plant in a lean-to 
house planted in a back border trained up the wall and 
part or the glass; it did not flower this year, but it did 
Inst. It has made a very strong growth this summer. 
What should I do to make it flower next year ? Ita roots 
can go where they like in the border. It ia a very I right 
coloured kind ; a gentleman brought it from Malta. Will 
some reader kindly give me some information as to Its 
management? How can I propagate young plants from 
it?—H. J. 

6530.—Rabbit manure.—Will any reader Inform 
me whether the above manure is valuable or injurious 
for gardens ? If valuable, how it should be applied. I 
keep a quantity of rabbits, and If they get neglected to 
be cleaned ont on a certain day, say every three days, 
their manure breeds a white maggot about} in.long, aud 
I find them in swarms. I should like to know if they are 
deposited in the garden; do they die or breed more ? 
They are a similar maggot to that which has attacked 
Onions, from which I have lost a good bed; but my 
neighbours have also lost their Onions who have not 
used rabbit manure. A little Information on the above 
subject will be esteemed a fevour. I might further add 
that I pnt sawdust in when cleaning them out, but the 
manure only breeds the maggots in the hot weather. 
—F. J. W. 


6531.— Hollies dying.— Last spring I planted a Holly 
hedge ; the greatest portion of the plants died. About 
three weeks since I put in new ones, and the leaves are 
now dropping from them In great quantities. Will some¬ 
one inform me what is the reason of their falling? and 
also what are the beet means of promoting their growth ? 
— 1 Thorn leioh. 


6532. — Border plants in greenhouse.— I am 
thinking of putting some Roses in the back bed of my 
greenhouse. Will they get a proper rest if I keep the 
frost out, ssy up to 40° ? I am a raw hand, and should 
be glad to know how a season of reBt is to be given to 
things planted in the greenhouse border, if I also keep 
tender plants which should not feel frost.—E. B. C. 

6533. — Destroying wireworms — How much oil¬ 
cake ought to be usedper rod to destroy wtreworms?— 
A. C. 

6534. — Mould'on plants.— Some of the plants in 
my greenhouse, especially the Coleuses and Tree Carna¬ 
tions, have lately been covered with black Beales and 
white mould. When this is scraped away, a quantity of 
small white insects, something like woodlice, appear. 
What is the reason of this ? The plants are otherwise 
quite healthy.—E inna. 

6535. —Greenhouses as tenant’s fixtures.- I 

J mrpose erecting a small lean-to greenhouse, about 14 
t. by 6 ft., against the wall of my nouse. How best can 
I affix it In a watertight and airtight way, yet so as to 
avoid all risk of my landlord claiming it when my short 
lease is up ? Also on what foundation should I rest it so 
as to avoid the same iisk?—I nspector. 

6536.—Planting Lilies.—Should Lilies be planted 
now or in the spring ? Last autumn I planted Lilium 
dahurfeum and tlgrinum, but they did not come up. I 
conclude they were killed by frost —E. S. 

6537.— Heating greenhouses.— Can any reader 
throw any light upon the following advertisement, 
copied from a newspaper: ‘'Heatingrailway-carriages 
with acetate of soda: In a recent note to the Paris 
Academy on the new way of heating railway-carriages 
with acetate of soda, M. Ancelln shows that while the 
heating with water requires a storage of 3520 calories, 
that with the acetate requires only 19S7 calories. More¬ 
over, the 1987 calories in the latter case are stored only 
once ; whereas the accumulation of the 3620 calories in 
water requires four operations. In France the system 
has been tried on the Chemlna de Fer de l’Ouest et de 
l’Etat. The Royal Company of Portuguese railways is 
about to try it. and it will be adopted on the railways of 
Upper Italy. Experiments have also been made with it 
on the railways in the noith of Spain, and in England by 
the London and North Western Railway Company.” An¬ 
other paper sajs they will keep hot for twentv-f our hours. 
My object In making the inquiry is that if the process is 
so simple, would it not heat small greenhouses and 
window ferneries ? If the information could he obtained 
and be carried out, plenty of amateurs would be glad to 
avail themselves of it.— Subscriber. 

6538.—Apple "precious fruit.*'— In my father’s 
garden fifty years back stood a fine old Apple tree called 
the "precious fruit.” and from that day to this I have 
not been able to find it, either in fruit or plant cata¬ 
logues. Can anyone say what Apple it is? and where I 
could obtain a tree ?— Precious fruit. 

6539.—Growing Pansies.—I would be obliged if 
Mr. Walters, Burton-on-Trent, would further describe 
what he means by " taking the growth from the centre 
of a Pansy ” and planting it. Is the whole plant to be 
raised and divided, or the centre pinched out?— A New 
Begins er. 


6540. —Sea-sand for plants.—Will any reader In¬ 

form me whether sea sana L suitable to mix with com¬ 
pose for potting ordinary greenhouse plants ? I have got 
a quantity but fear to use it on account of the salt it 
may contain till I have the opinion of the experienced. 
—FULWOOD. * j 

6541. —Cemmon Violets in January.—How can 
I get flowers of these in the middle of January ? Would 
putting some plants in boxes and placing them in a cool 
frame near the glass do ? or is it too late now ?— Hebe. 

6542. —A cheap and useful hot bed.—In Gar¬ 
dening Illustrated, Aumist 6, 1881, "B. C. R.” 
mentions a cheap and useful hot-bed heated by means 
of an oil lamp. Would he kindly inform me as to whether 
gas may be substituted for the oil lamp without injury 
to the young plants or seedlings.—H. B. 

6543 —Method of heating.— I propose building a 
lean-to greenhouse against the south wall of my sitting 
room, and want to utilise the fire in this room for heat¬ 
ing the greenhouse. I burn wood on a hearth against a 
very thick back wall of firebrick at east end of the 
room, but only S ft. from the sonth wall, and it has 
occurred to me some kind of boiler may be erected in 
this back wall, with water pipeB carried into the green¬ 
house.—C humps. 

6544. — Worms and bulbs—I have planted my 
bulbs out-of-doors, but there are large numbers of worms 
in the garden. Will they injure the bulbs? and if so, 
can I do anything to prevent this and get rid of them 
now I have got the bulbs in the ground ? I have also 
more Anemones than I can plant this year. Can I keep 
them unplanted without spoiling'until next year ?— F. B. 

6545. —Mildew on Vines.—What is the best thing 
to be done for mildew on a Vine in my greenhouse ? Is 
there any cure for it?—T. H. E. 

6546. —Roses on walls.— I have read In Garden¬ 
ing with much interest the valuable article on “ Roses 
on Walls,” as it happened at the time to be a subject 
that was causing me much thought. I find on the rectory 
house we are occupying several climbing Roses, but of 
very inferior kinds to those now in use, and of great 
age. I wish to replace these with Gloire de Dijon. Mard- 
chal Niel, Niphetos. Ac., but hesitate to strip the wall 
of its present clothing, for though Inferior they still give 
leaf and some bloom. Could I plant new Roses in large 
pots, sinking them in the ground near the old ones, to 
remain there, say, for six or twelve months until well 
started, then to knock away the pots, cut down the old 
Roses, and let the new ones take their places? I should 
say that I intend planting the Roses against the sonth 
wall, and that the situation is warm, being well pro¬ 
tected by surrounding hills.— A Clergyman’s Wife, 
Shropshire. 

6547. —Pansies in April.— When should cuttings be 

S ut in to ensure full bloom at the end of April ?— 

!.Q. 


6^48.—Tortoises for greenhouse and garden. 
—I purchased a tortoise about one month since, baingin- 
formed thatit would clear my Mushroom beds of woodlice 
and Bnails. My experience is exactly in accord with “P. 
H. A.’s” account at psge 434 of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, November 5, that it eats nothing, does neither 
good nor harm. Notes from readers who know something 
more of the use, nature, and requirements of the tortoise 
would be very acceptable to many. I should also be 

E leased to learn something of the uses of toads in green- 
ousea. Are they vermin destroyers?— Fulwood. 

6549.—Draining 1 clayey ground.—At the bottom 
of my garden is a piece of very stiff clayey ground. I 
have been advised to take a graft deep off the top, and 
bury the contents of an ash-pit, so as to raise it and drain 
it. Would this do any good?—I gnorance. 

6550. —Pelargoniums failing.— Can any one tell 
me the probable cause of the root fibres of young show 
Pelargoniums turning brown and the plants stopping 
growing? I struck them in July and August; they are 
In 3-in. pots. I never give water until the soil ia some¬ 
what dry on the top,—8. D. T. 

6551.— Begonia fuchsloides.— Will some one give 
me the routine treatment required to bloom this Be¬ 
gonia? I have been growing it for some years, and have 
tried it lu heat and m a cool house. I have struck young 
plants early, so as to get the pots well filled with roots 
by autumn, Ac., but cannot get any bloom.—8. D. T 
6552.— Acacias planted out.— Will it injure two 
large Acacias to plant them in the border of a new 
greenhouse and train them near the glass? also wUl 
they injure the other plants in same border ?— Erin 

6553. -Fuchsias for planting out —What are the 
best Fuchsias for growing in border of greenhouse to 
train up the glass?-- Erin. 

6554 —Renovating Orange trees.— I have two 
large Orange trees now very old. They have lately begun 
to look very sickly, the leaves cnrled and yellowish, and 
constantly requiring clearing of aphides, Beale, Ac. 
What can I do to strengthen them? -M. A. C. B. 


SHOW AT SOUTH KENSINGTON. 

On November 8 the ex h bits sent to the meeting of 
the Royal Horticultural Society really made a large 
and interesting show. The Apples and vegetables 
formed a eonree of great attraction. Being an excep¬ 
tionally good Apple year, the forts shown were in 
true character and extremely fine. 

Mr. Turner, of Slough, showed four seedlings, No. 
1 being considered a promising sort; the committee 
wished to see it again. Messrs. Lane & Son, Berk- 
hampstead, showed twenty dishes of their seedling 
Apple Prinoe Albert, the kind to whioh a first-class 
certificate was awarded. There was a fine display of 
AppleB made by three exhibitors, viz., Mr. Skinner, 
Bougkton, Maidstone, who showed 100 dishes; Mr. 
Lees, The Wilderness, Reading, who had about 
fifty; and Mr. Mainwaring, Brenchley, Kent, who 
exhibited a similar number. All the collections were 
good, Mr. Skinner’s particularly so, for it contained 
some ’wonderful examples from bis Kentish orchard. 
The largest among them were Stone’s or Lodding- 
ton Seedling, the local sort that has lately been so 
much talked of; Bedfordshire Foundling, Blenheim 
Pippin, Dumelow’s Seedling, Winter Hawthorndeu, 
Golden Noble, Rihston Pippin, Lewis’s Incompar¬ 
able, Prince Albert, Holl&ndbury Pippin, M&re de 
Menage, Peasgood’s Nonsuch, Lady Ilenniker, 
Deux Ans, Hoary Morning, Emperor Alexander, 
Warner’s King, and Lord Snffield. 

From the Royal Nurseries, Slough, Mr. Turner 
exhibited a group of beautiful Tree Carnations, all 
with highly coloured flowers. The finest of these 
were Scarlet Nonpareil, Model, Brightness, War¬ 
rior, very deep crimson ; Lancer, Rosalind, Meteor, 
Indian Chief, intensely dark ; and Sunbeam. The 
value of these Carnations at this season of the year 
can scarcely he over estimated; and now that there 
are such beautiful varieties no garden need be with¬ 
out some of them. 

A large group of dwarf Scabious in pots, from 
Mr. Roberts, Gunnersbnry Park, Acton, was a 
highly attractive feature in the meeting, and an un¬ 
common one, moreover. This group showed what can 
be done with annualsby judicious treatment, and also 
what serviceable plants these dwarf Scabious are for 
the winter embellishment of the conservatory. The 
colours of the flowers range from rich velvety black, 
crimson, through pink to white. Any one having a 
frame or greenhouse can grow them perfectly. 

Mr. Woodbridge, gardener to the Dakeof North¬ 
umberland, exhibited some fine specimen Bouvar- 
dias. They were about 3 ft. high, and quite 2 ft. 
through, and loaded with blossoms. One plant each 
as these would give any one having a moderately 
warm greenhouse a supply of flowers for cutting for 
two or three months. 

Messrs. Connell & Sons, Swanley, exhibited a 
group of Chinese Primulas, which were remarkably 
well grown. A kind named Swanley Red was ad¬ 
mired for its large deep red blossoms. There were 
also good lilao, white, and carmine flowered kinds. 
Fine displays of Cyclamens were made by Mr. 
Clarke, of Twickenham, and Mr. Smith, of Ealing. 

For Messrs. Sutton’s prizes there was a brisk 
competition. Twelve kinds of vegetables were re¬ 
quired, and prizes were also offered for Onions and 
Potatoes of special sorts. There were a dozen ex¬ 
hibitors of collections. The first prize oolleotion, 
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Bhown by Mr. Austen, from Bristol, was very fine. | 
The most noteworthy were Leicester Red Celery, 
extremely fine ; Hathaway’s Excelsior Tomato, St. 
Patrick Potato, Scarlet Intermediate Carrot, Hol¬ 
low Crown Parsnip, Sutton’s King of the Cauli¬ 
flowers, Improved Reading Onion, Sutton’s Snowball 
Turnip, Nutting’s Dwarf Red Beet, very large Su. 
perb Brussels Sprouts- These comprised sorts par¬ 
ticularly suitable for exhibition purposes. 

Tho prizes for Potatoes, too, were keenly com¬ 
peted for. The Magnum Bonums throughout were 
excellent, there being fourteen dishes ; of Reading 
Abbey there were nine dishes ; of Woodstock Kid¬ 
ney, seven ; and of Reading Hero eight, all of whioh 
represented these excellent varieties in their true 
character, and it was worthy of note that the judges 
were not led away by large size in awarding the 
prizes, but selected what they considered the most 
characteristic tubers, and those that would stand 
the test of cooking the beat. The class for a dish of 
twelve roots of Reading Improved Onion brought 
ten competitors. The first, from Lord Eversley's 
garden, were indeed excellent in every respect, and 
showed well what a handsome sort this is when well 
grown. 

The following is a list of the awards of Messrs. 
Sutton’s prizes :— 

For collection of vegetables, 12 kinds.—l?t prize, 
£5 5s , or gold medal, Mr. J. Austen, Ashton Court 
Gardens, Bristol; 2nd, £3 3s., or silver medal and 
£1 Is., Mr. R. Phillips, gardener to Captain Jack- 
eon, The Deodars, Meopbam ; 3rd, £2 2s., or bronze 
medal and £l Is., Mr. W. Meads, Beckett Park, 
Sbrivenham ; 4th, £1 Is., Mr. VVildsmith,gardener 
to Viscount Eversley, Heckfield Place, Winchfield ; 
5th, 10s. Gd., Mr. R. Lloyd, Brookwood Asylum, 
Woking. . 

For 12 Sutton’s Improved Reading Onions.—1st 
prize, £1 Is-, Mr. Wildsmith; 2nd, 15s., Mr. 
Howard; 3rd, 10s. Gd-, Mr. Haines j 4th, 7s- Gd., 
Mr. C. Ross, Welford Park, Newbury. 

For 12 Sutton’s Magnum Bonum Potatoes.—1st 
prize, £1 Is., Mr- W. Meads; 2nd, 15s., Mr. J. Mil¬ 
ler, Hamstead Park, Newbury ; 3rd, 10s. Gd., Mr. 
C. W- Howard, Bridge, Canterbury ; 4th, 7 p. Gd., 
Mr C. Herrin, Chalfont Park, Gerrard’s Cross. 

For 12 Sutton’s Reading Abbey Potatoes.—1st 
prize, £1 Is., Mr. G. Donaldson, Heith Hall, In¬ 
verurie (N. B.) ; 2nd, 15s., Mr. W. Meads.; 3rd, 
10s.Gd., Mr. R. Lloyd; 4tb,7s.6d., Mr. S. Haines, 
Colesbill House, High worth. 

For 12 Sutton’s Woodstock Kidney Potatoes.— 
1st prize, £l Is., Mr. W. Meads; 2nd, 15s., Mr. C. 
W. Howard; 3rd, 10s. Gd., Mr. J. Miller ; 4th, 7s. 
Gd.. Mr. R. Phillips. 

For 12 Sutton’s Reading Hero Potatoes—1st 

E rize, £L Is., Mr- J. Miller ; 2nd, 15s., Mr. A. 

imson, Dorchester; 3rd, 10s- Gd., Mr- S. Haines ; 
4th, 7s. Gd., Mr. W- Meads- 


BEES. 

WINTERING BEES. 

Let me give a few hints in regard to the de¬ 
tails of preparing bees for winter. First, be cer¬ 
tain that each colony, if to be wintered oat of 
doors, has at least 25 lb. of good honey nicely 
sealed over, or else 20 lb. of the best white 
cane sugar made into a syrnp by pouring upon it a 
gallon of boiling water. Next, the strength of each 
colony, as regards its numbers, should receive care¬ 
ful attention. If a colony is found weak in numbers 
it should be united with some other weak colony. 
Before the union is made the most undesirable 
qneen should be removed from her colony, when, 
after the lapse of a day or two, the uniting can be 
performed by selecting a sufficient number of the 
best comb 3 from each hive, and hanging them, with 
the adhering bees, in one of the hives. The bees 
upon the remaining combs shonld be shaken in 
front of the hive. 

Some bee-keepers recommend sprinkling the bees 
with sweetened water scented with peppermint, in 
order to give all the bees the same odour. This 
operation, it is asserted, will prevent the bees from 
quarrelling. I have never used any such preparation 
when uniting two swarms, neither have I experienced 
any trouble from the bees fighting, nor from their 
destroying the queen. The bees from several small 
colonies, when united into one colony, are less 
liable to quarrel than where only two colonies 
are united. It is considered an excellent plan to 
make two or throe holes near the top of each comb 
in order that the bees may pass from comb to comb 
in cold weather without being obliged to pass 
around the edges of the comb, which, in winter, are 
usually somewhat frosty. 

For protection there are many different methods 
employed, each bee-keeper seeming to have some 
favourite plan of his own. Many use what are called 
« c b a ff hives ’’—that is, hives having double walls, 
the space between the walls being packed with 
chaff. Others removo some of the combs from the 
hive, and fill the space that they occupied by put¬ 
ting in cushions or sacks filled with chaff. Many 
bee-keepers favour the plan of Betting three or four 


hives into n large box, and filling the space between 
the hives aud the sides of the box with chaff or saw¬ 
dust, putting in a small wooden tube from tho en¬ 
trance of each hive to tho outside of the box, thus 
giving the bees an opportunity to fly whenever the 
weather is suitable. In my opinion, it makes little 
difference, so far as the results are concerned, 
which method of protection is employed ; the main 
requisite is that the bees bo surrounded by a good 
thick coat of some dry material, which is a non¬ 
conductor of heat. It is better that the bees be pre¬ 
pared for winter early in the fall. This gives them 
an opportunity to perfect all their little housekeep¬ 
ing arrangements, and, when the cold weather 
comes, it finds them in good shape, while disturbing 
them after cold weather has set in, opens all the 
little cracks and crevices that they have so caref ully 
fastened ud with propolis, aud usually leads to disas¬ 
trous results. 

In the Northern States there is, perhaps, no 
better method of wintering bees than by placing 
them iu a good dry and well-ventilated cellar. A 
part of the cellar shonld be partitioned off for tho 
bees, in order that they need not be disturbed by 
the light, or by any accidental jar or blow. The 
hives should be so arranged that no mice min gain 
admittance. Once or twice during the winter, if 
thore should bo a warm spell of weather, the bees 
should be carried out of doors and allowed to fly. 
In order to avoid spring dwindling, the bees should 
be left in the cellar as late as possible in the spring. 
I would leave them in the cellar as long as they re¬ 
mained quiet. Bees have also been successfully win¬ 
tered by burying them in the ground. The details 
of this method are something as follows : Upon a 
dry, elevated spot is dug a trench 18 in. wide and 
of the same depth. It is filled with dry straw, and 
then some sticks laid across upon which to set the 
hives. An enclosure of rough boards is built around 
the hives, leaving a space of about 1 ft. between the 
hives and boards. This space is filled with dry straw, 
a roof of boards put on, and then the whole is again 
covered with straw, and a thick coating of earth 
thrown over the straw. The bee3 are not disturbed 
until the ground thaws ont in tbe spring. 

W. Z. Hutchinson, American Agriculturist. 


POULTRY. 


Profitable poultry.— In Gardening for Nov. 5 
& wish is expressed that correspondents would give 
their experience in poultry keeping for the past 
year. I am happy to add my experience, if such will 
be of any use. I commenced keeping poultry in 
September, 1880, with six Langshau pullets and one 
cock. They are pure birds, batched in April, 1880. 
The pullets began to lay at the end of December. I 
have not parted with any of the eggs or chickens; I 
have used them for my own table 
Dr. 


£ 

Original cost of 6 pullets and 1 cock .. 1 
Com and meal for 18 months 
2 new hen coops 
Eggs used in sitting 


s. d. 
7 0 


Cr. 

6 pullets produced 501 eggs at Id. 

7 chickens killed for table at 2s Gd. 

Stock in hand allowing for deprecia¬ 
tion in old birds .. ~ 

17 chickens at 2s. Cd. 

6 chickens three weeks old at 6d. 


Profit for thirteen months 
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Their house and run is kept very clean. They have 
the range of a good Grass field. The food consists 
of Barley, Tail Wheat, and Indian Corn; Barley meal 
and Spratt’s food for the young chickens, and they 
get the scraps from the house.— Oxfordshire. 

Fancy fowls.—As I intend purchasing a stock 
of Andalusians and Hamburghs, kindly furnish me 
with some information as to their points for show 
purposes.—E. C. B. Y. [The oock bird should weigh 
from six to seven pounds, very upright in carriage, 
round and prominent breast, long and well-arched 
neck, covered with abundant hackle; the face red, 
with rather large ear-lobe, which must bo scrupu- 
lourly white, wattles large and pendant. The comb, 
which is one of the chief points, shonld be large, 
firm, and upright, like a Spanish cock’s, and of a 
healthy red. Hons should weigh about five pounds. 
Their combs are large, and fall over on one side of 
the face. In plumage, Andalusians are a slaty blue 
throughout, the shades of which vary from very 
light lavender to dark blue, almost approaching 
black in different specimens. Tho hackle and 
saddle feathers ot the cock are generally darker 
than tbe rest of the plumage, and are often 
beautifully laced, which gives the bird a very 
handsome appearance. Andalusians stand rather 
high on the legs, but are slight and graceful iu 
forr. 1 , in fact, closely resembling Spanish in all save 
plumage and faoe. Hamburghs are essentially birds 
of plumage, and as there are no less than five kinds, 


all varying in this respect, a general outline of 
points must suffice until we are favoured with the 
variety you intend purchasing. Hamburghs are 
small in size, the cock weighing about 5 lb. aud the 
hen abc. t 4 lb. or less. They are very graceful in 
outline, with slender and neat legs, and feet of a 
blue co cur. The combs must Oe doable or “ rose,” 
large in the cock, but not irregular in make, small 
and neat in the hen, tapering to a point at the back, 
and set firmly on the head. The ear-lobes must ba 
pure white, free from any stain of red or blue, in 
texture fine and smooth, aud as round as a shil¬ 
ling ; faces red. The cock should be bold in carriage, 
with prominent breast and nicely arched neck 
covered with full flowing hackle. The plumage of 
Hamburghs has been bred to Buoh a pitch of excel¬ 
lence that it is a difficult matter to obtain a prize 
for them at any show. We should recommend the 
black variety ; first, on account of its fewer vagaries 
of plumage, and secondly, because it is larger in 
size than the other varieties, laying a larger egg, 
although equally prolifio in that respect.— Anda- 

LUSIAN. 

Fowls In confined runs.— In Gardening, Oct. 
22, a correspondent says : It is necessary to allow 
to each fowl at least 4 square yards to krvpp them in 
health.” In January 1 bought six black Hamburghs 
(a cockerel and five pullets) hatched in June, 1880. 
I have kept them in a run 4 yards long and 1 yard 
wide in perfect health. From the 17th of February 
to this date I have had 55/ e.ggs and 22 chickens (of 
course in another run) I must add that I allow my 
birds a run for about an hour a day in a garden about 
40 ft. by 20 ft. I feed them three times a day on 
Barley or Indian Corn, and now aud then give them 
waste greens whioh I procure from my greengrocer. 
— G. F. Bishop. 

Spanish fowls for exhibition — Omega .—'They 
are best kept in small runs sheltered from cold 
winds or much sunshine, both of which are detri¬ 
mental to good white faces. A week before showing 
place the bird in a dark room or pen, with only 
sufficient light to enablo it to see its food. This has 
a wonderful effect on the face, and will remove all 
yellow or other objectionable tinges, besides im¬ 
proving tbe plumage both in colour and gloss. Let 
the room be clean and dry. If kept thus more than 
a week it is apt to injure the general health, which 
is at once apparent in the comb turning pale. The 
face, comb, and wattles will require washing with 
soap and warm water immediately before the show. 
As regards food, they require no special kind as long 
as it is sound and good.— Andalusian. 

Book on Bantams.—We axe not aware that 
there is any work published devoted exclusively to 
Bantams, but all poultry books have a chapter or 
two on them. These birds do not require any special 
treatment other than that advised for all poultry, 
and tho diseases to which they are subject are the 
same, and treated in the same way. They bear close 
confinement well. The chickens require special food 
in order to keep down the size; therefore the grain 
and meal, although nourishing, mast not contain 
too much phosphate or bone-forming material. 
Wheat, Oatmeal, aud Rice are the best. Late hatch¬ 
ing, say September or October, will also conduce 
greatly to small size.— Andalusian. 


BIRDS. 

Insects in birds.—A simple and perfectly safe 
plan of ridding birds aud their cages of insect pests, 
and which I have proved with invariable success, 
i 3 as follows : Take a piece of soft white calico, • 
large enough to cover the cago all round about two- 
thirds down the wires, cut a hole in the middle for 
the suspending ring to pass through. When the 
bird goes to roost place the calico over tho cage, so 
that it hangs as close as possible all round. In the 
morning as soon as any light is admitted into the 
room, carefully remove the cloth, upon which a 
number of small red or black insects will be seen ; 
plunge this into boiling water; during tho day take 
it out aud dry it thoroughly ; repeat this operation 
for several mornings until no insects appear. I have 
not tried it over a perforated zinc roof, which would 
prevent the cloth hanging so close to the cage, and 
the insects might lodge on tne roof instead of passing 
through to the cloth. With tho wire tops I have 
never known it to fail in clearing both the cage and 
bird.— Perseverance. 

Treatment of Parrots. — Having bought an 
African grey parrot, a young one, I shonld like the 
opinion of some ono as to how to feed it; &c. It is a 
noble bird in splendid feather. It is still rather wild; 
the ring round tho pupil of tho eye is almost clear 
white ; itwill eatnotbiug but Maize boiled until soft. 

I give it water twioe a day and fresh sand daily, and 
bath of tepid water once a week. Am I doing right ? 
—T. Fortune. 

Treatment of hawfinches.—I would bo glad of 
| any information respecting a. hawfinch, his proper 
| food, habits, &c.—L. H. A. 
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TO BEGINNERS IN GARDENING. 

The following simple instructions may be 
useful to those just beginning gardening 

Soil.—There are three distinct kinds of soil, 
common sand, loam, and clay, and most soils 
vary between these. Pure sand everybody knows, 
but where sand exists as a soil it is generally 
mixed with loam or with vegetable fibre, or 
both. Loam is a rich mellow soil, between sand 
and clay in colour, from vellow to black; it 

S nerally weighs light and crumbles easily in 
e hand. A light loam dries quickly, a heavy 
loam driea more slowly. Loam often contains a 
considerable mixture of sand. Clay is a heavy, 
fine-grained, stiff, adhesive soil, somewhat of 
the consistence of American cheese; it retains 
moisture, clings to the spade, and is sticky and 
difficult to work. Good garden Boil consists of a 
mixture of these soils more or less, with par¬ 
ticles of decaying vegetable matter, the whole 
reduced by eartn worms to a fine and easily 
worked consistency. This soil or mould is mainly 
the product of the worms. These useful creatures 
put a foot of earth on the raw clay of the 
Southall brickfields in fifteen years. Where this 
black vegetable mould does not exist only a few 
weeds will grow, and the work of the worms 
must be helped by plentiful digging and manur¬ 
ing, the soil be broken up as finely as possible 
by the spade and the action of the frost and 
drought, and the decayed manure must be 
thoroughly incorporated with it. 

BubSOiL— The subsoil is nearly as important 
as the soil itself; if it is a loam or a clay, por¬ 
tions of it can be lifted from time to time and 
incorporated with the soil so as to supply the 
plants with fresh quantities of those ingredients 
which manures do not contain. If the subsoil is 
or gravel this cannot be done, and fresh 
soil must be procured when necessary. 

Drainage.— Where the soil is clay or loam, 
and in some situations, even on gravel and sand, 
drainage will be necessary. To ascertain whether 
thi« is required, two or three days after a spell 
of wet weather dig holes here and there 3 ft. 
deep or a little over; if the land requires drain¬ 
ing these will fill more or less with water In an 
hour or so, which water will not soak away, but 
remain. On heavy soils the drainage Bhould 
ca rry the water clear away into the natural 
streams or ditches, but if, as sometimes happens, 
the soil is water-logged in winter, but has a 
tendency to become parched and dry in summer, 
the drainage should be carried into a deep well; 
and so stored against a season of drought. To 
give an instance of the importance of drainage, 
a trellis in my garden has Ivy and Honeysuckle 
planted to cover it; these have been planted 
seven years, the Honeysuckles were weak and 
sickly, and the Ivies had not grown 2 ft. in 
that time. Last winter a drain 3 ft. deep was 
made immediately in front of the border, and 
this summer the Ivies had reached the top of the 
trellis, and the Honeysuckles have sent out 
shoots 4 ft. long, and flowered profusely both in 
June and in October. In London and large towns 
where the houses are all drained into sewers the 
gardens seldom require draining. 

Discing—This important operation should 
be thoroughly well done, and especially so where 
permanent beds of hardy plants are contempla¬ 
ted. A good supply of thoroughly rotted manure 
should first be placed ready to hand, a space of 
about 4 ft., and extending the width of the bed 
to be dug, should be dug up, the first spadeful 
in depth being lifted and wheeled to the further 
end of the bed. If there is 2 ft. of black mould, 
the second spadeful in depth should be removed 
in the same way ; the third spadeful in depth 
Bhould now be turned over and thoroughly 
broken up with the spade ; the next 4 ft. from 
the end of the bed Bhould then be taken in hand, 
the two top spadefuls being thrown forward to 
t»ke the place of that which has been wheeled 
away, and the manure worked in at the same 
time ; the second 4 ft. of subsoil can then be 
broken up, and so on to the end of the bed, 
where the soil removed from the first space dug 
will fill up the deficiency; the whole should then 
be raked level and allowed to settle for a week 


or so, when planting can be done. Where the soil 
is shallow only two spits need be dug, but it is 
advisable in such cases to well break up the 
subsoil, and in the vegetable gardens at least 
to bring up a little of the subsoil at times so 
as gradually to attain a greater depth of good 
soil; the same thing can be accomplished in 
flower beds by top-dressing with fresh soil 
every year. Each spadeful should be thoroughly 
well broken up as it is turned over. In 
light soils the mere throwing of the earth 
forward will often break the lumps up com¬ 
pletely, but in more adhesive soils each spadeful 
should be first slashed with the edge of the 
spade, then patted with the back of it to crush 
the lumps, and then sliced horizontally with the 
front edge of the spade right through the spade¬ 
ful several times. The ground should not be dug 
while wet. In digging the position of the body 
is important ; one often sees amateurs attempt¬ 
ing to dig with the feet close together, tne 
knees bent, and the back stooping. The feet 
should be placed firmly, the legs straight at 
the knees, and the body erect. One hand should 
grasp the cross piece of the handle of the spade 
Irmly and hold it almost upright, while a vi¬ 
gorous push of the middle of the foot sends it 
into the ground the full depth of the blade; the 
hand on the oross pieoe should then be pulled 
towards the body until the earth loosens, when 
the other hand should grasp the shaft of the 
Bpade within 1 ft. or so of the blade, and the 
Bpade should be horizontal and the body upright 
before the spadeful of earth is thrown forward. 
When the earth has to be thrown forward a 
yard or so the body should assume the position 
an infantry soldier takes when ordered to ** pre¬ 
pare to receive cavalry—as a rear rank standing” 
—before the earth is thrown. 

The above described method of digging en¬ 
ables a large amount of work to be done with 
the smallest amount of exertion possible, and 
that will be considerably lessened it the ama¬ 
teur learns to dig with either hand and either 
foot. A good steel spade with a long handle is 
the most useful tool, but in very heavy soils a 
steel fork is easier to work, and less liable to bend 
or break, but where a fork is used a spade is 
also necessary to break the lumps in stiff soils. 
The handiest tool for an amateur is a four¬ 
pronged steel fork, of American manufacture, 
with a simple cross-head and a very long handle. 
The spades and forks of English make are 
mostly too short in the handle. For a stiff soil, 
a narrower spade should be chosen than for 
a light soil, and less depth back should betaken 
at each spadeful, so as not to put too much 
strain on the tools, or these will give way sud¬ 
denly, and it will be found that breakage has 
been going on for a long time unnotioed. A pair 
of heavy boots are indispensable for digging; 
strong waterproof porpoise-hide are the best; if 
well smeared with dubbin they will last for 
years. Strong leather guards, however, should 
be provided to fasten under the sole and round 
the instep, as digging puts a heavy wear on the 
boots at their weakest part just in front of the 
heel, where they give way very quiokly when 
the least damp. It is not well to attempt to push 
the spade into the ground with the heel of the 
boot, as a slip will result in an awkward fall, if 
not a dangerous accident; by pushing it with 
the middle of the foot immediately in front of 
the heel, the danger of slipping is avoided. 

General cultivation.— Besides digging, 
raking and hoeing are necessary operations in 
a garden. A rake about 13 in. wide should be 

E rovided, and a smaller one about 7 in.; the 
irgest is necessary for levelling the ground and 
breaking the lumps on the surface after digging ; 
the smallest is useful for dressing the beds and 
spreading top-dressings of fine soil between plants 
in winter. Hoeing is necessary to keep down 
weeds and to keep the surface of the soil open to 
the atmosphere and to rains, which will often 
run off a sloping bed entirely after a long 
drought, unless the soil is broken and roughened 
by tne hoe. The ordinary hoe, or olat as it is 
called in the north, with the blade at right 
angles to the handle, answers very well, but a 
useful modification of it consists of a triangular 
plate of steel with a socket for the handle 


' screwed into it at right angles. This is a very 
handy tool, as it has three cutting edges which 
do not cut so deep as the ordinary hoe, while a 
sharp stroke of one angle spuds out Thistles, 
Daisies, Docks, Dandelions, and similar weeds. 

No vegetable refuse of any kind should be 
wasted in a garden ; withered leaves and tops of 
perennials and annuals should be laid up in 
heaps to rot into leaf-mould. Waste leaves of 
kitchen vegetables, which smell badly while 
decaying, can be dug into the soil at once. 
Trimmings of hedges and shrubs and all weeds* 
can be mixed with coal-dust and slowly charred 
into charcoal, which is excellent stuff to put 
up Onion beds. 

Manures. —Stable or cow-shed manure is 
the best for all garden purposes, and the best 
way to make it ready for a garden is to use it 
for a season as a hot-bed and dig it into the 
ground when all the heat is out of it. In a small 
garden it might be used for a hot-bed in 
spring and for Vegetable Marrows in the sum¬ 
mer ; if allowed to rot in a heap it should be 
covered with earth, and be so placed that what¬ 
ever is washed out of it by the rain will sink 
into soil that can be dug up and made use 
of after the manure heap is removed. For arti¬ 
ficial manures, see advertisements. I have tried 
Clay’s Fertiliser and Amie’s Artificial Manure, 
and found both beneficial when mixed with 
the upper 6 in. of the soil, but have not tried any 
others. Lime is useful to mix with heavy soils; 
it should be just covered with earth. Peruvian 
guano is useful both as a stimulant in a liquid 
form, and as a top-dressing covered with 3 in. of 
soil. Sulphate of ammonia is useful in the same 
way, but has a tendency to exhaust the soiL 
No manure should be spread on the surface 
and allowed to remain there, but should be 
covered with earth immediately it is laid down; 
if fresh manure is used in this way it should be 
well mixed with earth. 

Stocking. —Any plant which will grow 
in a large garden will grow in a small one under 
the same treatment. Beginners however must not 
expect to succeed in making their gardens show 
a growth of strong vigorous free-flowering plants 
the first season or even in the first five. The old 
Scotch proverb, “ Bairns maun creep e’er they 
gang,” is as applicable to gardening as to every¬ 
thing else requiring knowledge and experience. 
The first thing is to choose plants suitable for the 
soil; the second is to have them in from the 
nursery at the most favourable time and plant at 
once. Hardy plant nurseries advertise collections 
of plants suitable for various soils, and so save a 
beginner the trouble of selecting on that point. 
The back numbers of Gardening should be 
studied, in which many lists of hardy plants have 
been given suitable for all kinds of soils, expo¬ 
sures, and situations ; detailed descriptions have 
also been given from time to time of multitudes 
of hardy plants, also particulars of their require¬ 
ments and cultivation, by those who have grown 
them. It] is neither possible nor desirable to 
embody these details in a short article, and 
it is only by the study of these detailed 
descriptions that a beginner can arrive at 
what he ought to choose with a chance 
of success. [Good general advice is, do not at¬ 
tempt too much at once; there are many plants 
which are not particular as to soil, and choice 
things can be ventured on in selected batches 
each year, as the cultivation of each lot is 
understood and becomes matter of routine. 
Beginners should grow as many perennials as 
they can from seed, though the resulting plants 
are not show flowers, they are generally free 
flowering, vigorous, and healthy; and fifty 
seedling Carnations or Pansies will teach a 
beginner how to cultivate them without the 
danger of losing valuable plants. 

All hardy spring and summer-flowering plants 
should be planted by the end of September. 
Autumn-flowering perennials should be planted 
in Bpring as soon as severe frost is over. Spring 
planting is also best for those plants which do 
not stand a severe winter until established. 
Plants should never be moved when in bloom ; 
the period at whioh the seeds naturally ripen 
is the best time to move most of them. Hardy 
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plants should be ordered from a good nursery 
where they are grown for sale. In planting the 
roots should bo spread well out nearly horizon¬ 
tal, or just sloping a little downwards, and the 
earth pressed closely to the roots ; the soil 
should be tolerably dry when planting is done. 
A good way to arrange a small garden is to have 
beds of varying soils, lighter or heavier, to suit 
varied selections of plants; a rich, deep, well- 
drained loam is the nest soil for an amateur’s 
garden, and will grow almost anything, but 
there may be sandy beds, peat beds, and clayey 
beds for plants which require those soils. 

J. D. 

(To be continued ) 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


PERPETUAL CARNATIONS FROM SEED. 
These, if from a good strain of French seed, are 
very satisfactory plants and useful for cutting. 
The only drawback they have as border plants 
is the habit of flowering in the winter, but this 
can be obviated by sowing early, so as to get 
the plants to a good size by autumn, when they 
will begin flowering in the spring and continue 
in bloom all the summer. Pipings struck in the 
spring and planted out in the autumn will 
behave in the same way. 

Old plants are difficult to manage in the open 
air, but will survive the winter if well thinned 
out; the only danger is damp cold, which rots 
them at the surface of the ground. They grow 
very well in a light, rich soil on chalk. On the 
chalk hills far from any damp soil, and where 
no damp fogs rise in winter, they should survive 
most winters. My plants were in a light soil on 
chalk, but so near clay soil that the wind brought 
the cold, muggy air from the clay fields. 

It is impossible to say what colours will be 
produced from Carnation seed. My seed was of 
self kinds, but quite a third of the plants turned 
out flakes and Picotees ; only four were single, 
and three of these were worth keeping for their 
brilliancy and free-flowering as well as their 
smooth-edged petals. One plant was merely a 
perpetual flowering form of the common white 
Pink of the cottage garden ; another assumed a 
dwarf, almost creeping habit, with very large 
flowers on short stalks ; some developed a 
climbing habit, but the greater number spread 
into large bushes a yard across, sending up 
60 or 70 flowering shoots at one time ; nearly all 
were Clove-scented. The best flowers were pro¬ 
duced from plants of moderate and Bturdy habit 
Most of these had very large petals, and re¬ 
sembled a Gardenia in general appearance. 

Where large quantities of cut flowers are re¬ 
quired a good plan would be to plant these Car¬ 
nations in a well-drained bed at the foot of a 
wall facing south-west, and cover them in with 
a lean-to glass roof in winter, so contrived that 
the plants could have plenty of warmed air; 
what would suit them exactly would bo to have 
a current of air dried and warmed always pass¬ 
ing through them. Their free-rooting habit 
makes them unsuitable for pots. Many of my 
plants filled almost a yard of soil with their 
roots ; it is manifestly waste to cramp such 
free-growing plants in pots. 

It should scarcely be an unremunerativo en¬ 
terprise to grow these Carnations in borders in 
a house specially constructed for them. Some of 
the white ones I had were almost equal to a 
Gardenia, and a flake with a white ground, 
shading to a cream centre and delicately flaked 
with pale rose, was quite equal to one in form. 
A rich vermilion was quite as good, and a 
straw colour with brilliant magenta edge was 
almost as good, while most of the others were 
so large and brilliant in colour as to be first- 
rate bouquet flowers, varying in coleur from 
straw-yellow and white through rose, crimson- 
scarlet, red, maroon, and purple to deep 
violet. J. D. 


The Ooral Flower (Erythrina Crista- 
galli)—This old inhabitant of our gardens 
possesses a considerable share of beauty, and 
offers to other flowering plants a decided con¬ 
trast. In the case of large specimens, where 
growth is luxuriant, the clusters of coral red 
flowers are very effective. In any warm corner 
of the garden, where the soil is light, the Coral 
tree will thrive, and if afforded some little pro¬ 
tection in winter will freely increase in vigour 


and beauty. Perhaps the most satisfactory I 
manner of growing this plant is to lift it in the 
autumn and stow it away in a cool house or 
frame, planting out again in rich free soil in 
May. In this way it gets a start early in the 
year, and consequently comes into bloom at an 
earlier period than when it remains in the open 
ground. No matter in what way the Coral tree 
may be grown, it will be found to well repay 
the care involved in its culture.—B. 

The Violet Cress (Ionepsidium acaule). 
—One of the most interesting plants in many a 
flower garden in spring is this charming little 



The Violet Cress (Ionopsldium acaule). 

Portuguese annual, whose dense tufts, not 2 in. 
high, of violet flowers spring up in all directions 
where plants of it have existed the previous 
s;ason, for, like a common weed, it sows itself, 
thereby possessing all the advantages of a hardy 
rennial and causing no trouble whatever after 
ing once introduced. Its peculiar beauty 
adapts it for various purposes and positions. 
On rockeries, associated with even the choicest 
of alpine plants, it holds its own as regards 
beauty, and it never overruns or otherwise 
harms its neighbours. It is particularly suitable 
for sowing near pathways, rugged steps, or 
similar positions, plaoes in which it growB freely; 
indeed, it would even flourish on a hard gravel 
walk, so freely does it grow. It also makes a 
pretty plant for the greenhouse or window, as it 
thrives well in pots, either sown in them or 
lifted in flakes from the open ground and placed 
in them. It flowers in a couple of months after 
sowing, and often produces a second crop of 
blossoms in the autumn. 

The Everlasting Pea.—The Everlasting 
Pea is one of the most ornamental climbing 
plants in cultivation. It is an exceedingly hardy 
as well as a showy plant. Both the white and 
rose-coloured varieties have long been in culti- 
tivation—how long it is impossible to say—but 
the striped varieties are of more recent origin. 
The name Everlasting Pea is in reference to its 
perennial character in contradistinction to the 
annual duration of the Sweet Pea. It is readily 
distinguished from the latter at a glance, in 
consequence of the racemes being many-flowered 



Everlasting Fea (Lathyrus grondlflorus). 


instead of only two-flowered. Generously treated, 
it will grow 8 ft. or 10 ft. high, and bear a suc¬ 
cession of flowers. In many country plaoes it is 
a favourite cottage garden plant, though it has 
been much neglected by gardeners. A native 
species, L. sylvestris, is a similar, though less 


showy, plant, smaller in all its parts. This is 
also sometimes cultivated and mistaken for L. 
latifolius, which has become naturalised here 
and there in various parts of the United King¬ 
dom. The true latifolius has a wide range of 
distribution in Continental Europe. Different 
ooloured kinds of Everlasting Peas would look 
well planted together so as to form one mass. 
Such plants are peculiarly well adapted for wild, 
rough, stony places, rambling and scrambling 
over bushes and stones. Coddling, and tying, and 
training only spoil them. Other Everlasting Peas 
are L. grandiflorus, which we now figure, which 
is not so rampant in growth, but infinitely hand¬ 
somer than L. latifolius ; the stems are weaker 
and the flowers twice the size. Another species, 
L. rotundifolius, is comparatively a lower- 
growing plant than any of the family, having 
some affinity to L. latifolius, but neater in habit, 
and excellent for stony banks. Anothei one, L. 
pyrcnaicus, is the most rampant of the family, 
growing 20 ft. in a single season, and bearing a 
prodigious quantity of blossoms of a yellowish 
tint, veined with purple. This is a charming 
kind for running over the trunks of dead trees 
and similar places. 

6190.— Seedling Carnations.— A great 
deal depends upon how carefully (or otherwise) 
the seed was saved. If really first-class seed 
you will probably get at least a few very nearly, 
if not quite as good as the parents, though per¬ 
haps not quite similar. The bulk will probably 
be of medium quality, and you mu9t, of course, 
except a few worthless “ scroggers ”j but it is 
not likely that all will be inferior to the parents, 
unless the seed is not what it should be.— 
B. C. R. 

Round-leaved Buokbean (Villarsia 
nyraphoides).—This is a little British water 

plant found wild in running streams in Sussex, 
Surrey, Oxford, Bucks, Berks, Middlesex, 



Round-leaved Buckbo&n (Yillarala nymphoidea). 


Essex, Norfolk, Cambridge, and Huntingdon. It 
is somewhat rare, and well worth collecting for 
small garden ponds or basins. Its leaves are 
shining green blotched with blackish purple. Its 
flowers, which are produced in summer and au¬ 
tumn, are bright yellow, and measure 1 in. across. 


LAYING OUT A GARDEN ON CHALK. 

6106.—Successful gardening on chalk subsoil 
is not by any means a difficult matter provided 
there is a plentiful supply of water available. The 
dryness of the soil in winter is a great advantage, 
and if it can be kept moderately moist in summer, 
bo as to prevent things getting burnt up, a very 
successful garden can be arranged. A chalk sub¬ 
soil makes the soil resting on it hungry, so that 
before anything is done, a good supply of stable 
or farmyard manure should be provided and 
laid up to rot. Without a regular supply of 
manure it will be impossible to grow good vege¬ 
tables, and any shrubs and trees planted will 
send their roots out so far as to rob the flowei • 
ing plants placed near them of needful nourish¬ 
ment. 

General arrangement —Where a vege¬ 
table garden is required in a plot of ground in 
full view of the house, the best arrangement 
for a plot 60 ft. wide is to bring the flower 
beds round in a curving sweep from the 
sides to the middle of the farthest side of 
the lawn, having the broadest border facing 
the afternoon sun, and the narrowest the morn- 
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ing son, if the garden is north and south. 
A few beds with rockery edgings may separate 
the lawn from the house, and a broad walk 
down one side of the lawn will be suffi¬ 
cient. A plantation of trees and shrubs should 
separate the flower and vegetable gardens, and 
the entrance to the latter can either be at one 
side or in the centre as desired. The handiest 
plan for a vegetable garden is to have a walk 
all round within 3 ft. of the walls, and a cross 
walk in the middle joining the two longest walks. 
The wall borders can be devoted to fruit trees 
trained on the walls, and the growth of Radishes, 
Cresses, &o., which do not root deeply, and the 
raising of seedling plants, while the beds in the 
middle are regularly cropped with vegetables. 
Winter vegetables do extremely well on a chalk 
subsoil, and survive winters which kill every¬ 
thing on heavier soils. On the other hand, Peas, 
Broad Beans, and summer Lettuces are difficult 
to grow, and require rich culture and plentiful 
waterings. All kinds of French Beans do splen¬ 
didly. 

Soil and planting. —The soil on chalk is 
usually rich, but shallow ; additional depth can 
be gained by digging out the soil from the walks, 
and throwing it on the beds, filling the walks 
with flints, broken bricks, or similar material. 
Before any permanent planting of trees and 
shrubs, good deep well-manured beds should be 
made to receive them. Fruit trees especially 
should be prepared for in this way. Roses should 
be grown in a specially prepared bed to which 
some heavier soil and plenty of manure has been 
added ; standards will not do well, and all plants 
should be either on the Manetti or on their own 
roots. Teas, Noisettes, Bourbons, and Chinas, 
are tho best to select, especially for a sloping 
position. 

Flowering plants.— All plants which 
dislike damp in winter do well on the chalk. 
Anemones of all kinds, Tulips, Primroses, 
Primula Sieboldi, Pinks, Carnations, Cam- 

f auulas, English and 8pamsh and many other 
iises, the greater number of the Lilies, the 
Agapanthus, and the Alstrcemerias. Where time 
is limited, a very good way is to plant the 
borders with spring and autumn flowering plants 
and grow summer-flowering plants in specially 
prepared beds, choosing florists’ flowers and 
their allies for these ; this will allow of these 
having undivided attention. One bed might be 
Carnations edged with Pinks, a second Pent- 
stemons, a third Gladioli, a fourth Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, a fifth Dahlias. There is no reason, 
however, for the borders being flowerless in 
summer ; the places where the spring-flowering 
bulbs have disappeared for the season, for in¬ 
stance, can be covered with Everlasting Peas, 
annual Tropeeolums, or Clematises, allowed to 
trail over the beds. If suitable plants are chosen, 
the fronts of beds on a chalk soil can always 
have a neat carpet-like effect as such plants as 
Arabia, Aubrietia, Erinus alpinus, and Stone- 
crop spread rapidly into neat tufts of foliage, 
smothered in flowers when in bloom. Many 
annuals also keep so very dwarf as to be quite 
carpeting plants. Hardy Sempervivums and 
many other rock plants thrive in the oommon 
border. 

In calculating what can be done in any avail¬ 
able time it is as well to remember that the soil 
on chalk iB so dry and so easily worked, that 
not only is it in a workable state for the greater 
part of the year, but three spadefuls can be 
turned over in the same time as one of a heavy 
loam or a clay, so that the occasions when nothing 
can be done in the garden during fair weather 
are few, and a considerable amount of work can 
be accomplished. The comparative absence of 
heavy mists and dews is another advantage, as 
little bits of spare time can be used for pruning, 
training, and moving plants, which in a damper 
locality would necessitate a change of dress. It 
may fairly be said that on a chalk or sandy sub¬ 
soil an amateur can accomplish more gardening 
with his own hands than anywhere else. 

For a beginner the best procedure would be to 
get the shrubs and trees planted at once, and 
the flowering plants as early as possible in spring, 
say the last week in February, if the Beason is 
favourable. The choice of plants must depend in 
a great measure on the amount of water and 
manure available. Summer vegetables can scarcely 
be grown on a chalk subsoil in a dry season 
without constant watering, and the same may 
be said of most flowering plants, but with plenty 
of water most plants that do not require a neavy 



or a moist soil can be grown. Any first-class 
nurseryman will supply a selection of trees, 
shrubs, and perennials suitable for a chalk soil. 

_ J. D. 

6500.— Lifting bulbs. — It is neither neces¬ 
sary nor desirable to lift any bulbs annually, 
except such as cannot Btand our winters in the 
open ground. Tulips flower better for being 
lifted and dried, but most others are better un¬ 
disturbed unless overcrowded, and should only 
be moved every three years or so. The proper 
time to move bulbs is immediately the leaves 
die down, which will vary with different sorts. 
Borders of hardy plants should not be periodi¬ 
cally dug all over; when plants get too large, 
or begin to grow weakly, they should be lilted 
and divided and moved to new stations, but 
there should be no annual digging and raking 
of the borders. Allow Nature to take its course ; 
let the leaves remain on the beds, pulling up 
weeds only. When tho plants begin to move in 
spring, a coating of rotten manure or leaf-mould 
may be spread on the beds and hoed slightly in. 
■J, D. 

6166. —So win g Sunflowers .—These grow 
far stronger and finer if sown where they are to 
flower and not transplanted at all, merely 
thinned out if too thick. Self-sown plants are 


Glossy-flowered Tutsan (Hypericum Hookerianum). 


also always superior to those sown by hand. To 
do their best Sunflowers require a deep, well- 
drained soil, and this should be deoidedly 
granular in texture, almost rubbishy, but very 
rich. A hot south border open to all the sun¬ 
shine that is to be had, and somewhat protected 
in the north and east, is the best position. If 
good seed was liberally scattered in such a spot 
now, and just covered with dry earth, numbers 
would probably germinate in spring, and if 
thinned out to the right distance, hoed, and 
kept well supplied with water and liquid manure 
through the summer, enormous heads should 
result.—B. C. R. 

6199.—Royal Fern (Osmunda regalis).— 
The best time to divide this is probably March 
or April, just before the crowns begin to push 
through. It may be done any time during the 
growing season if care is afterwards taken to 
prevent the plants from flagging. Cut between 
the crowns with a sharp knife and then carefully 
pull them asunder, disentangling the roots and 
avoiding breaking them as far as possible. 
Keep the plants in a shady place until they 
begin to make fresh roots, when they may be 
considered safe and receive the ordinary treat¬ 
ment.—F. W. Stanrfield, Sale. 

-The best time to divide this Fern is in 

spring just as it starts into growth, but it is no 
use to think of dividing it if it has not more 
than one crown ; if there aro one or more side 
shoots or crowns, and they are some distance 


apart, it may be divided. No doubt many rea- 
ders of Gardening, who may not have the op¬ 
portunity of seeing for themselves, would be 
interested if I gave a description of the natural 
habits of this Fern, and the locality in which it 
grows wild in several parts of Devon. It is 
found in almost every instance growing close to 
water, sometimes in bogs where a person would 
find it very difficult to get at it, but the best 
Ferns of this variety I ever saw were growing in 
the side of a bank (hedgerow), under which was 
a wet ditch. The land near was full of springs, 
and consequently the ditch was alwayB wet. 
The Ferns were growing about 2 ft. upthebank, 
and the points of the roots reached the water. 
Now this would plainly fhow that it is almost 
an aquatic plant, and therefore it would be of 
no use to try to grow it in a dry situation with¬ 
out artificial means of watering. It is what is 
termed a deciduous Fern—that is, its leaves die 
down in winter. I should have mentioned that 
the side of the bank referred to was due west, 
with high bushwood overhanging, so that it got 
no sun till late in the afternoon. The Ferns seed 
and reproduce themselves in these wet ditches, 
and the old crowns after a certain age sprout as 
it were into three or four, and in the course of 
years they finally separate. I have often thought, 
although I have never seen it tried, that the 
best substitute for their 
native home would be 
to dig a round hole in 
an out-of-way corner, 
shaded from the mid¬ 
day sun, 2 ft. deep and 
from 3 ft. to 4 ft. over, 
according to the size of 
the Fern to be planted, 
puddle the bottom and 
sides with clay, and fill 
the middle with peat 
soil, leaving a hollow 
round the sides 9 in. to 
12 in., and the peat 
brought up to a point in 
the centre, and a Fern 
planted thereon about 
1 ft. above the side 
level ; the ditch or hol¬ 
low could be filled with 
water two or three times 
a week in the growing 
season. This would keep 
the extremities of tho 
roots mostly under water, 
and the evaporation ris¬ 
ing therefrom on warm 
nights would moisten the 
fronds, a matter so es¬ 
sential to the well-being 
of this Fern. It does 
fairly well in pots in cold 
greenhouses or out-of- 
doors, also planted in out¬ 
door ferneries; butitsel- 
dom grows so luxurious¬ 
ly as in its native home, where it sometimes pro¬ 
duces fronds from 5 ft. to 6 ft. in length. This 
Fern should at all times be planted in peat soil 
and have abundance of water when in active 
growth.—0. P. 

6008.— Trioyrtls hirta.— This thrives well 
in sandy loam or free soil of any kind in the 
open air. In removing a hardy plant from t he 
open to a glasshouse care should be taken to 
give abundance of air. Your pot plants probably 
suffered from undue confinement.—J. C. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Glossy-flowered Tutsan (Hypericum 
Hookerianum).—In the old botanical garden “by 
the banks of the Tolka ” (Glasnevin), this shrub 
is very beautiful during the autumn, bearing 
golden flowers and numerous polished buds in 
abundance at the points of its young growth. 
It there forms a much-branched shrub, about 
2 ft. high, and is a most profuse bloomer. The 
flowers are 2 in. in diameter, and one edge of 
each wax-like petal is delicately fringed or fim¬ 
briated, the other edge of the same petal be¬ 
ing smooth and entire, as shown in the engrav¬ 
ing. It is a perfectly hardy shrub in sheltered 
borders, ana would make a desirable plant for a 
cool greenhouse. Cut specimens of this desirable 
shrub when in the bud Btate open their blos¬ 
soms in succession when placed in water, so that 
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a twig will be an ornament to a sitting-room 
vase for weeks together, and its delicately 
polished buds, as seen contrasted with the soft 
green leaves and red twigs, are quite an espe¬ 
cial phase of its beauty which must not be 
overlooked. Although not as yet generally met 
with in gardens, the plant is offered in general 
catalogues at prices varying from Is. to 2s. 6d., 
which is reasonable, seeing that it is quite as 
effective as many tender stove shrubs.—W. B. 

6185.—Trees for South America.— 
Having spent some years in Australia, I would 
suggest that some forms of the Eucalyptus (Gum 
Tree) would very likely prove suitable for the 
situation described. The natural habitat of these 
is similar in many respects to the one in question, 
viz., an extremely dry climate, a light soil, con¬ 
sisting of sandy loam near the surface, with 
short clay or gravel below, in both of which the 
Gum Tree flourishes. Water not very near the 
surface, which is not at all necessary, some of 
the finest trees growing near the top of rocky 
eminences or hills where there can be no water 
for many feet, yet they are equally fine in the 
bed of a river. Again, salt or brackish water is 
no drawback, as I have seen numbers of trees 
growing with their roots in a “ waterhole” so 
salt as to be undrinkable by man or beaet. The 
Eucalyptus globulus (Blue Gum) grows very 
rapidly, while the E. amygdalinus frequently 
attains the enormous height of 200 ft. or 300ft., 
though it is not so rapid in growth. Lastly, 
these trees, besides being powerfully anti- 
miasmatic, are easily and quickly raised from 
seed. Seeds may be purchased from Messrs. 
Carter A Co., of High Holborn, London.— 
B. C. R. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK 

Extracts from, a Garden Diary — Nov. 28 to Dec. 3. 

Transplanting Rose cuttings put in last January; 
getting in a few more bulbs from beds outside ; potting 
herbaceous Calceolarias out of seed pans into 3-in. pots ; 
pruning Roses in pots for forcing ; planting Glou Mor- 
oeau Pears on south and east walls, and planting Cox’s 
Pomona Apples in orchard ; marking ground for planting 
Damson trees; transplanting young Currants and Goose¬ 
berries ; pruning Gooseberries and Red Currants on 
north wall, also pruning pyramidal Apple trees ; making 
up Mushroom bed outside in the form of anarch; cutting 
all self-protecting Broccoli ready for use ; getting into 
heat a few roots of Rhubarb; covering up outside Mash- 
room bed with manure and mats for protection from 
frost and wet; turning up ground to lie rough during 
the winter. 

Flower Garden. 

As a rule, shrubberies may be very much 
benefited by timely thinning, as trees planted 
merely for shelter in the first instance soon get 
up to a large size, and unless judiciously thinned 
from time to time overshadow and injure others 
which they were planted to protect. Trees in¬ 
tended to stand as single specimens are also 
often planted too thickly. Here we have many 
handsome specimen trees, apparently far enough 
apart a few years back, now spoiling one 
another from want of space, being too large and 
old for transplanting safely. The only remedy 
would be to cut some down, but when two 
equally rare specimens are in question, it is not 
easy to make up one’s mind to their total de¬ 
struction. Where shelter trees are used they 
should be of the commoner rapid-growing kinds, 
so that when the time for thinning arrives there 
may be no question as to which to remove. In 
all cases one grand specimen tree is worth half- 
a-dozen medium examples of its kind, and fine 
trees can only be secured by abundance of room. 
Of course, in the case of belts planted for 
shelter, individual specimens must not be ex¬ 
pected. Here we are sheltered by a hill on the 
side from which cold currents prevail, conse¬ 
quently tender Conifers flourish with us that 
perish a few miles off, and in addition to this we 
plant acknowledged hardy Firs in exposed por¬ 
tions to still further break up the oold currents 
of air that are more destructive to vegetation 
than actual frost in the dormant season. In 
taking down trees in close proximity to good 
shaped specimens intended to remain, care 
should be exercised not to let the falling ones 
injure their branches ; we always find it best to 
lower each branch with a stout rope, as in this 
way every piece may be gently lowered down 
without injury to shrubs or undergrowth. The 
roots are then grubbed, and the tree felled into 
the most convenient opening for removal. 
After the heavy wood is cleared away all rubbish 


and small spray are burnt, and the asheB make 
a valuable manure for the lawn or flower-beds. 

Dog's-tooth Violets.—Nothing in their 
way can be more beautiful than the varieties of 
Erythronium (Dog’s-tooth Violets) ; those who 
intend growing these should procure E. gigan- 
teum or grandiflorum, a fine red variety; E. 
album majus, a very large-flowered pure white, 
much superior to the old white variety; E. 
americanum lanceolatum, yellow, a very distinct 
and desirable kind; E. atro-roseum, a deep 
rose-coloured kind ; E. purpureum majus, with 
large mauve-purple flowers; E. giganteum 
album, Bplendid white, bearing eight or ten 
flowers on a stalk; E. giganteum flavum, fine 
golden yellow. Either grown together in a bed 
or in good-sized patches, at the front of the 
herbaceous border, these plants have a charming 
effect, not alone for the beauty of their flowers, 
but their handsome mottled leaves are very at¬ 
tractive; they should be planted without delay. 

Ranunculuses. — Hardy kinds of these, 
such as the Turban varieties, may now be 
planted in situations where the soil is dry ; but 
the more valuable sorts should not, except 
in very favourable positions, be planted yet, as 
they are apt to suffer from wet by lying too 
long in the ground. 

Anemones should be largely grown where 
a succession of handsome hardy flowers is held 
in estimation, the plants, from their compact 
habit and the continuous brilliant-coloured 
blooms which they produce, being almost with¬ 
out a rival; the single scarlet variety is most 
effective, commencing to flower in a mild 
season during the first month in the year. 
Anemones like a moderately rich, free soil, and 
if grown in clumps in the herbaceous border 
should occupy a front position on account of 
their dwarf habit of growth. A very pleasing 
effect may be produced in spring by plan ting large 
masses of Snowdrops, Crocuses, and Daffodils 
in the grass in different parts of lawns, in Grass 
plots in out-of-the-way corners, or in front of 
shrubbery borders and under trees. These may 
be either planted in patches or dispersed 6 in. or 
8 in. apart over the available ground. The places 
choBen for plants of this kind Bhould not be in 
too close proximity to the dwelling, as the tops 
ought not to be removed in the spring until 
after they are dead, which, in a very prominent 
position, would be unsightly. Where any of the 
above plants are to be bo arranged they should 
be planted immediately. 

Oroouses and Snowdrops may be put 
in by making holes with an ordinary dibber, 
covering the bulbs with a little loose soil; for 
Daffodils, holes must be made with a spade, but 
whatever way the planting is effected it oan 
with ordinary care be done even on Grass with¬ 
out having an unsightly appearance. 

Glasshouses. 

Stove plants. —Autumn - blooming clim¬ 
bers, such as Clerodendron splendens, that have 
done flowering should now be slightly cut back, 
and the roots kept drier than hitherto. Plants 
of Clerodendron Balfonri and Bougainvillea gla¬ 
bra should now be casting their foliage. Bougain¬ 
villea speciosa must be kept dry at the root to 
get the wood thoroughly ripened, otherwise it 
will not flower satisfactorily in the spring. The 
light and rapid-growing Passiflora kermesina 
will require to be kept regulated ; some of the old 
shoots may be taken out, when it will quickly 
break into fresh growth and yield a quantity of 
beautiful flowers at any season of the year. 
Where Passiflora princeps has finished flowering 
the aim should be to get the wood thoroughly 
ripened, as on this will depend the flowering 
next season. Sonerilas, now past their best, 
should be placed on a warm, dry shelf close to 
the glass, and will only need to be kept 
moderately moist at the root during the winter 
season. An early batch of Gloxinias may now be 
started if conditions favourable to their afar 
growth can be secured, otherwise it will be 
better to wait a little longer before starting 
them. Bulbs of these, Achimenes, Gloriosas, 
and CaladiumB should be occasionally examined 
to see that they are under favourable conditions 
for wintering. 

Greenhouse plants. —-The difficulties in 
the management of these plants will be greater 
at the present time than at any other season. 
Every plant will require a good position fully 
exposed to light to carry it through the winter 


with unimpaired vigour. Where overcrowding 
exists it is impossible to keep the plants in good 
condition for any length of time during the 
short dull days. It is preferable to consign the 
worst specimens to the rubbish heap rather than 
risk getting the better ones damaged from over¬ 
crowding. It will be necessary now to guard 
against a stagnant atmosphere among all green¬ 
house stock, as nothing will be more injurious 
to them than an atmosphere overloaded with 
moisture. Aphelexis, Acacias, Ac., should occupy 
very airy positions. A quantity of soft-woodea 
plants will now require close attention. Callas 
may be forwarded or retarded according as de¬ 
sired. These are not so particular as to position 
as some of the soft-growing plants. Primulas and 
Cinerarias in a growing state must be plaoed 
near the glass to keep them sturdy and strong; 
the former must be watered with care during 
spells of dull weather. Hydrangeas that were 
propagated at the end of the summer require a 
somewhat warmer treatment than an ordinary 
greenhouse. Give them just sufficient water to 
keep them from suffering from the loss of any 
foliage. This will tend to keep the growths firm, 
which is very necessary to obtain good heads of 
bloom on plants grown with one stem. Autumn- 
struck Fuchsias will require warm treatment to 
keep them gently moving all through the winter. 
Any of these that need more root run may have 
a shift whenever it is necessary. Plants of the 
autumn-blooming Fuchsia Dominiana and ser- 
ratifolia must be kept dry at the root after 
flowering to ripen up the growths before being 
pruned. Any young growths on these that have 
not produced flower may now be inserted as 
cuttings, and will prove useful for growing on 
into specimens next season. 

Ferns and Mosses.—Ferns should now 
be in a state of rest, which is better secured by 
a low temperature than by absolute dryness. A 
temperature of from 65° to 60° minimum is suf¬ 
ficient for stove varieties, while mere exclusion 
of frost will suit greenhouse ones. Such as are 
producing young fronds should be Aept at the 
warmest end of the house, and should at no time 
lack water. Tree Ferns, too, should always 
have a good supply, for the surface soil about 
them frequently presents a moist appearance 
when beneath it is injuriously dry. Cut away 
only such fronds as are quite dead. Hardy 
Ferns grown in pots Bhould be placed in frames, 
on back stages m greenhouses, or plunged out- 
of-doors where water cannot lodge about them. 
Now is an excellent time to clean such plants of 
thrips and scale ; when they have been tho¬ 
roughly freed from these pests, the young 
growths come up vigorously, and have a muon 
better chance of development than when old 
fronds, infested with insects, are present. Fumi¬ 
gating ferneries, too, may now be beneficially 
practised, even oftener than in summer, inas¬ 
much as the fronds in winter are harder and 
better ripened than in summer, and conse¬ 
quently less liable to injury. A good stock of 
young Ferns should be kept in a brisk, moist 
temperature for supplying cut fronds for fur¬ 
nishing purposes, and for filling ornamental 
baskets. Where spores have germinated, and 
have made a little progress, they should be 
pricked off in small patches at first, and after¬ 
wards, when a few fronds have been formed, the 
plants may be potted separately. Club Mosses 
also form good decorative subjects, the small 
kinds, like Selaginella denticulate, Kraussiana, 
and delicatissima being available for edgings, 
and the larger ones, like the varieties of for- 
mosa, afrioana, inequalifolia, and others, make 
good substitutes for Ferns when kept growing, 
but when out they soon fade. They may like¬ 
wise be kept growing all through the winter, 
for as they grow so quickly, and can be propa¬ 
gated so readily, there is no necessity for rest¬ 
ing them. Although, even in winter, they like 
plenty of water, stagnant moisture is injurious 
to them. 

Roman and other Hyaointha. 
—Where a good supply of flowers is required 
from the present time up to the close of the 
year these small free-blooming bulbs are in¬ 
valuable, their natural early-flowering habit 
enabling us to have them without much forcing; 
when put in heat the temperature should not be 
kepttoo high ; 55° at night and 10° higher in the 
daytime is sufficient. If a continuous anpply of 
large-flowered Hyacinths, Tulips, and Narcissi 
are required until late in the spring, the latest 
roots should at onoe be potted; amen potted 
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plaoe them in a bed of coal ashes, a few inches 
m thickness, filling np between the pots, and 
covering all over 5 in. or 6 in. in depth with 
the same material; they will succeed in the 
open air, or in a cold frame, should such be at 
liberty ; and in the latter they can be easily 
protected from frost. 

Pelargoniums. —Show varieties of Pelar¬ 
goniums, as well as fancies, that were cut back 
after blooming, shaken out, partially disrooted, 
and placed in smaller pots, will now require 
moving into others a little larger, in which they 
are intended to flower. The size of the pots 
should be determined by the strength of the 
plant and the purpose for which they are 
required. Eight-inch pots are sufficient for the 
largest specimens. If wanted, Pelargoniums may 
be grown 5 ft. in diameter in pots of tho size 
just named; for ordinary decorative purposes 
7-in. pots will be large enough. Grow them in 
good loam, enriched with about one-fifth of 
Well-rotted manure ; to which add a moderate 
quantity of Band. In potting, ram the soil toler¬ 
ably hard ; if it be left loose the plants form 
comparatively few roots, and run a great deal 
into leaf, instead of flower, in the spring. Water 
them sparingly through the winter, never 
giving it until the soil has become almost dry, 
and then in sufficient quantity for it to make 
its appearance through the bottom of the pots. 
Keep the shoots well tied out, and the plants in 
the lightest situation available, elevated close 
to the roof, with a night temperature of from 
40° to 45". 

Pits and frames.— See that the occu- 
pants of cold pits and frames receive plenty of 
air when the weather is not frosty ; the object 
now is to restrict growth as much as possible, 
as the less progress the occupants of such 
structures make the hardier they will be. This 
not only applies to plants in pots, but also to 
subjects like young Lettuces and Cauliflowers. 
Either in frames or under hand-glasses or 
cloches, inattention to this matter of giving air 
is frequently the oause of these plants dying 
outright, or Buffering seriously when long-con- 
tinned frosts occur. 

Hardy Fruit. 

From practical observation of the results of 
planting frnit trees at all dates, between the 
beginning of October and the end of March, I 
have come to regard November and February a 9 
the two best months of that period in which to 
plant, and of the two I give the preference to 
November. After a hot, dry summer planting 
in the month of October would perhaps be better 
than deferring it till November, because in such 
a season the wood of the trees is sure to be well 
ripened, and therefore there is no danger of its 
shrivelling ; whilst another advantage is that the 
ground still retains a large proportion of the 
summer heat, and, consequently, renewed root 
action commences at once ; hut this early root 
action I look upon as secondary only in com¬ 
parison with the importance of having the trees 
well matured before removal, hence my prefer¬ 
ence, in doubtful cases, to November as the best 
month in which to plant; and if through press 
of work planting cannot be completed within 
that month, by December the ground has got so 
cold and vegetation so inactive, that it is better to 
wait till February. Ao soon as planting is finished 
let all the trees be secured to stakes, otherwise 
new root formation will be seriously impeded. 

Mulohing is another essential condition to 
the quick recruiting of the energies of trees that 
have been disturbed by removal, tending, as it 
does, to the exclusion of frost and reduced 
evaporation from the soil; nor is the practice 
alone beneficial to newly-planted trees ; it is also 
equally so to trees that have become debilitated, 
either by free bearing, or from long neglect as 
regards applying manuro to them. All such trees 
should previously have a portion of the surface- 
soil removed and replaced with fresh maiden 
loam, and the mulching—the best manure that 
is to had—should be immediately spread as far 
as the roots extend ; and in every case prefer¬ 
ence shoald be given to the application of such 
surface-dressing at this season, the more certainly 
to ensure its manurial properties being com¬ 
municated to the soil by the winter rains. On 
frosty mornings, when the ground is hard and 
wheeling can be done expeditiously, advantage 
should ha taken to get Strawberries and Rasp¬ 
berries mulched, ana manure wheeled amongst 
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bush fruits that are to be surface dug, as soon as 
conditions are favourable. 

The pruning of Apples, Pears, Plums, 
Cherries, and all small fruits should be proceeded 
with as quickly as circumstances will permit, 
and much annoyance as regards insect pests will 
bo saved next spring and early summer if, pre¬ 
vious to nailing or tying, the trees are effectually 
dressed with Gishurst or other soapy compound. 
If none else are dressed, Cherries on walls 
should certainly be, otherwise they will be sub¬ 
ject to the attacks of black fly. Pears that are 
affected with scale may be readily freed from it 
by coating the trees all over with a paint made 
with Gishurst in the proportion of 8 oz. to 1 gallon 
of water, to which add 4 oz. of black pepper ; mix 
to the consistency of thin paint by adding sifted 
horse manure. The same composition also de¬ 
stroys the white scale that 'sometimes affects 
Apricots, and it does not injure the trees.—W. 


House and Window Gardening. 


HINTS ON CHURCH DECORATIONS. 
The first thing to consider in decorating a 
church is the Btylo and cHaracter of the build¬ 
ing. Many flowers look well in one church, yet 
they are not suited to another. As a rule, wild 
flowers should not be put in a populous town 
church or in one of Grecian style. Delicately 
coloured or small flowers must be avoided in 
large buildings. Red or brilliant flowers mast 
not be placed near red bricks. Plenty of ever¬ 
greens must be used, as they Berve as an ad¬ 
mirable background for flowers. 

MOBS should be extensively used ; it can be 
mixed with all kinds of flowers and fruits (for 
harvest festivals), except very heavy ones. 
Moss must be gathered the day it is wanted 
and kept in a cool place. It must be thoroughly 
cleaned from the little bits of wood, soil, &c., 
clinging to it. This requires to be done at home. 
Never wet the Moss ; water spoils it. 

Be very careful when selecting flowers, Ferns, 
leaves, &c., to look thoroughly if there be any 
insects ; remove all decayed blossoms, leaves, 
&c., but keep one or two bads and a leaf or 
two to each nloom. When fruit is used for 
harvest festivals it must be lightly washed and 
thoroughly dried. 

Avoid contrasting colours ; never put pink 
and red together, nor pink and yellow, pink 
and violet, red and violet, blue and violet, or 
blue and pink. Yellow must be sparingly used. 

An octagon, circle, or hexagon the exact shape 
and size as the top of the font is required. This 
can be made in wood by any joiner, and painted 
green, and drilled with holes in which to put 
the flowers; tin watertight shapes are also 
made, and they are much better than wooden 
ones. For hanging to the side of fonts, pulpits, 
walls, &c., there are tin cones, watertight, and 
furnished with a loop to hang by. It is better 
not to fill these with water, but to put between 
the stems of flowers little bits of cotton wool 
soaked in water; this will prevent any spilling 
of the water if the cones are overturned. There 
are also tin backs for church bouquets; they 
keep the bouquets flat and in shape. These and 
the cones can be bought at any church furnish¬ 
ers. These cones can be hidden by Ferns or 
other plants. Never use white string or twine; 
green is much better. Above all do not use 
! paper flowers, paper rosettes, or paper garlands; 

| they look very vulgar and out of place in a 
church. 

It is by far the best to plan and design the 
decorations a few weeks before any festival, 
as then you can force your own flowers, or order 
them of the nurseryman, and the bother and 
trouble of leaving everything for the last is done 
away with. The book on church decorations 
lately recommended in Gardening is certainly 
one of the best, if not the best at the price. 
Practice and taste, however, will teach more 
than any book or any directions. I will now give 
a few hints as to the arrangement of a church 
for Christmas, leaving till some future time any 
hints I may have to give for Easter, Ascension, 
Whitsuntide, and harvest festivals. 

For Christinas, indoor flowers in season 
are white Roman Hyacinths, Cyclamens, Poin- 
settias, win ter-flowering Carnations, Geraniums, 
Solanums (berried), Primulas, forced Violets, 
Lilies of the Valley, Arum Lilies ; and outdoor 


flowers consist of Christmas Roses (invaluable at 
this time, but better in a hothouse), Laurus- 
tiuus, monthly Roses ; if the weather is mild a 
few Chrysanthemums, a few Primroses, and 
sprays of Jessamine. 

Font.— Round the top a border of Moss, 
dotted here and there with small Ferns and 
small bits of ground Ivy ; round tho base 
groups of plants in pots, or green boughs, or in 
the Moss put Christmas Roses, or Geraniums, 
or Primroses instead of Ferns. Our font this 
Christmas will be all decorated with different 
kinds of Ferns—Polypodiums, Adiantums, Gym- 
nogrammas, &c. ; here and there a bunch of 
red Geraniums. Another pretty way to decorate 
a font at this time is, take some gold paper, cut 
a strip 5 in. wide, lay it round the top of the 
font; on this place Maiden-hair and other 
Ferns as if growing there, half fill the font with 
water (of course, ifthere is no cover); this water 
makes the flowers look so much nicer ; round 
the base place gold paper and more Ferns. 

Pulpit.—If in atone, garnish with berried 
Holly, or Solanums and Cyclamens, &c. If in 
wood, take thin strips of wood, cover them with 
Moss, and place Christmas Roses about 6 in. 
from each other; put these strips round the 
pulpit, or cover the pulpit with red cloth ; on 
this make a design with Box, Cypress, Yew, or 
any dark green shrub. 

Lieotern.- A mass of Holly, Mistletoe, Laurus- 
tinus, and other shrubs, or bouquets of com¬ 
mon Ferns, Cyclamen, Chrysanthemums, Cape 
Jessamine, &c. ; or delicate Ferns, Violets, and 
Lilies of the V alley. Starvlarda. —W reaths of dark 
green leaves intermingled with red berries. 
Chancel standards. —WreatbB of dark green 
leaves, Box or Yew, Cape Jessamine, or Poin- 
Bettias. 

Communion table.— Vases of the best 
flowers available. In the midst a cross of Moss, 
Ferns, Violets, Lilies of the Valley, white Hya¬ 
cinths. Round the table a display of Palms 
and other fine-leaved plants in pots. 

Rails.— Different kinds of Holly or Ferns, 
LaurustinuB, and a few bright flowers ; or dark 
green Holly without beiries and Everlasting 
flowers. 

Credence table. —Arum Lilies and Ferns, 
Chancel halls. —Holly and Mistletoe. Chancel 
screen. —Ferns, Arum Lilies, and Geraniums. 

Taste are very difficult to make, and require 
much care and practice te be well made, yet 
look very effective on window-sills in red cloth, 
the letters in dark green leaves. 

If there are any blank spaces or arches re¬ 
quiring filling up, make a frame fitting tho space, 
cover it with red material (print as low as 4d. 
a yard will do), and cover with a lattice work 
of dark green leaves. L. B. F. 


Berried and other vase plants.—I will 
just mention the value for winter of small 
branches of Cotoneaster Simonsi, adorned with 
their gay red berries, and the handsome pods of 
Iris feetidissima, splitting open to show their 
scarlet seeds, both of which may be introduced 
most happily into vases, accompanied by someef 
the more richly tinted leaves of Berberis Aqui- 
folium, a few of the sword-like leaves of the 
variegated form of the Iris, and of the splendid 
marbled leaves of Arum italicum, a bunch or two 
of Laurustinus and Winter Jasmine, and some 
drooping tassels and deep coloured foliage of 
Garrya elliptica, or catkins of the common 
Hazel, and I have enumerated hardy subjects 
enough to cheer and brighten our rooms through 
many a dark day of winter. I must not forget, 
however, to call attention to that little gem of 
gems, Crocus Imperati, a true winter Crocus, 
and establishing itself as easily as the common 
ellow species ; if gathered in the bud and 
rought into a warm room it soon expands and 
shows the beautiful purple lining of its buff 
petals, a combination of colours that eannot fail 
toelicit the admiration of all beholders.—T. G. L. 


Paint for hot-water pipes.— Having 
sought for information as to coating hot-wat( r 
pipes last year, stove varnish was generally sug¬ 
gested as most suitable by theorists, but on 
applying to a whitesmith he brought me about 
three pints (2d.) of coal tar from the gas works, 
and told me to dilate it with paraffin oO. I used 
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half the tar, perhaps one pint of paraffin oil (it 
being hot weather less paraffin oil was necessary 
than would have been the case in cold weather), 
and applied it with a common paint brush. 1 
was pleased with the extreme facility with 
which the work was completed, and the neat 
black, somewhat shiny colour whioh replaced 
the rusty coat the pipes had contracted in laying 
about for months. In a day or two the smell of 
the tar evaporated. I have benches on which 
are hundreds of pots, the drip from which 
falls on the pipes. The hose plays on the pipes 
for thirty minutes at a time to water Vines ; 
and at the end of seventeen months there is not 
a spot of rust, except on that portion that is in 
a propagating pit, which from the confined 
damp has lost most of the tar, and commenced 
to rust. The other portion does not appear likely 
to requite a fresh coat for some years. I did not 
rebiove the plants, and the vapour did not 
harm them perceptibly.—H. B. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

YELLOW FLAX. 

(linum trigynum.) 

Among winter-blooming plants this is one of 
the moat beautiful, and of the highest value for 
decorative purposes, especially as there are so 
few good yellows at this season of the year. I 
have grown this Flax for these last seven or 
eight years in quantity, always growing it in 
the stove the whole of the year till last season, 
when I determined to try cooler treatment, 
which I have done, and that with marked suc¬ 
cess. We had plants of it covered with flowers, 
and these had not been in a stove since they 
were cuttings. From August 1 they had not 
been in a temperature exceeding 45° at night by 
means of fire heat, and when the nights have 
been frosty the house in the morning has stood 
at 38° on several occasions. Many say they 
would like to have this showy Flax, but find it 
difficult to grow and keep clean. No plant is, 
however, easier to manage, and none, when pro¬ 
perly treated, gives greater satisfaction, for what 
can yield more pleasure during a day in Decem¬ 
ber than to look into a hous^ and see this bright 
yellow Flax mixed with snch plants as zonal 
Pelargoniums, blue Browalliaa, the red and 
white Bouvardias, and a host of other things 
which I could name, all of which associate well 
with it. 

Culture. —The mode of cultivation here is 
as follows : In spring, as Boon as cuttings can be 
obtained, they are struck five or six in a 5 in. 
pot in a Cucumber box set on a manure bed. As 
soon as rooted they are potted into 3-in. pots 
singly, returning them to the same place, but 
not plunging them this time. When established 
their tops arc pinched off. When large enough, 
they are potted into 5-in. pots, returning them 
once more to tho place from which they came. 
After a time they are transferred to a cold pit 
along with other plants that need the same 
management, keeping them close for a few days, 
and stopping them again. When the pots are 
fnll, the largest of them are potted into 6-in. and 
8&-in. pots, returning them to the same place. 
The small ones remain in the 5 in. pots. This is 
the last potting, and here they remain till the 
end of August, when they are placed on an ex¬ 
posed shelf of a cold Peach house, the house 
being kept open night and day till the nights 
begin to get cold, when they are taken into the 
greenhouse, the lights of which are shut at 
night; as the days shorten they are removed to 
the warmest end and set on a shelf close to the 
glass. Here they remain till they begin to open 
their blooms. The main cultural points consist 
in keeping them close to the glass the whole of 
the time, never giving them the least shade in 
any way, and the cleaner the glass tho better ; 
getting the wood well ripened in autumn ; giving 
them a thorough washing during the growing 
season with a syringe twice a day ; and shutting 
them up hot when in pits during the early 
stages of growth. They should also be fed with 
manure water when the pots are full of roots, 
as they grow so rapidly they soon exhaust the 
soil; and as the days get cooler and they are 
ripening their wood give them less water, but 
they should never be allowed to flag. 

Soil. —We find them do best in loam one 
part, and leaf-mould and manure one part, with 


a sprinkling of rough sand to keep it open. We 
never keep old plants, as we find we get much 
the best results from young ones from 1 ft. to 
18 in. through, and as mnoh high. Treated as 
just described, we are never troubled with red 
spider, whioh is their greatest enemy. I ought 
to add that after they nave done blooming they 
do not start to grow as freely as some plants, 
but if they are kept somewhat drier at the 
root they will begin to move in spring, especially 
if they are put into a Cucumber frame m Feb¬ 
ruary in order to give them a start, so as to get 
cuttings as soon as possible, a long season of 
growth being most desirable. If struck later in 
the season, they should be grown in smaller 
pots and only stopped once, or if very late 
potted three or four round the sides of the pots 
and not stopped at all, as ripened they must be 
to bloom in a satisfactory way. I need scarcely 
say the cuttings strike most freely. It will thus 
be seen that every one who has a house which 
con be kept somewhere about 45° on cold nights, 
and a Cucumber or warm frame iu spring, may 
grow this lovely plant, and I would say to all 
lovers of winter flowers, give it a trial.—J. C. F. 


Propagating 1 Plumbago oapensis.— 

This useful greenhouse plant is best increased by 
cuttings prepared as shown in the annexed illus¬ 
tration. It will strike readily enough from single 



eyes, but in that way it takes much longer to 
make strong plants. Cuttings in a young and 
soft state from a temperature of about 65°, put 
into well prepared cutting pots, the soil of 
which should be oomposed of peat and loam and 
sand, will emit roots in fuur or five weeks if 
placed on a good bottom heat and kept close in 
the cutting box. A sprinkle overhead with a fine- 
rosed pot morning and eveuing is beneficial. As 
soon as they begin to grow the tops may be 
clippod off, an operation that will induce them 
to strike root much quicker than they otherwise 
would do.—H. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR SMALL 
| GREENHOUSES. 

Although a number of good articles on Chry¬ 
santhemums have appeared from time to time 
in Gardening, none of them, I venture to think, 
are quite suited to the requirements of those 
who have only small greenhouses. Theie are 
three objects for which Chrysanthemums are 
grown, viz. : First, specimen plants in which 
the beanty of the individual flower is subordi¬ 
nated to the training of the plant to some par¬ 
ticular shape ; second, for conservatory deco¬ 
ration where the object is to get a brilliant 
mass of colour irrespective of individual flowers 
or shape of plant; and third, for the beauty 
of individual flowers only without regard to 
number of flowers or shape of plant. Each of I 
these ends requires a distinct system of culture, I 
aud the great number of failures in growing I 
Chrysanthemums are probably owing to mixing 
all three systems together and keeping no, 


definite objeot in view. In small greenhouses 
then? is neither room nor need for specimen 
plants and great masses of colonr ; so we shall 
confine our remarks to the onlture for indi¬ 
vidual flowers, which is by far the most in¬ 
teresting of the three. 

Propagating.--Cuttings should be put in 
round the edge of pots in the usual way during 
the last week of January, not sooner, for we 
do not wish the plants to be drawn up under 
glass before we can venture them outside. The 
pots of cuttings should be put near the glass 
on a shelf in tne greenhouse; there is no need 
for either bell-glasses or bottom-heat; indeed 
both are hurtful. 

Potting. —When the cuttings are rooted 
put them into 4 in. pots, keeping them still 
near the glass. When the roots come through 
the soil to the side of the pot shift into 6-in. 
pots, and as soon thereafter as the weather will 
permit stand them outside, tying each plant to 
a light stick to prevent its being Broken by the 
wind. From the time the cuttings are put in 
until now, and indeed to the end of the chapter, 
never pinch ; let the plants grow np to one 
single stem. Place the pots on slates to prevent 
the iDgress of worms, in such a situation that 
they may get sun the most of the day. Do not 
plunge the potB, nor protect them from sun¬ 
shine in any way ; this, doubtless, entails far 
more labour in watering, but it will be amply 
repaid by a short plant, well-ripened wood, and 
oonsequently fine flowers. When the roots come 
through to the sides of the 6-in. pots, probably 
about the end of May, give a final shift into 9-in. 
ones. 

Staking.— When the plants are 1 ft. high 
put a light stake 4 ft. long m the centre of each 
pot* and tie the stems to this as they lengthen 
out. Towards the end of September we may ex¬ 
pect gales of wind, so put three more light 
stakes at equal distances round the pot, bend 
them over, and tie all the points to the centre 
stake ; this will be found far more effective than 
one thick stake. 

Watering.—While the plants are in the 
open air water them frequently overhead through 
a fine rose, as well as attending to watering at 
the roots. If yon have a command of hot water, 
make the water, for both purposes, peroeptibly 
warm to the hand ; this greatly tends to keep 
the plants in health, and takes bnt little extra 
time. 

Insects.— Towards the end of summer two 
insects will probably give come trouble, viz., 
earwigs and green-fly. The former show them¬ 
selves by the leaves being eaten at the edges. 
Insert rmall rolls cf paper between the stem and 
the stake; examine them in the morning, de¬ 
stroying the intruders. The gTeen-fly will be 
fonnd to attack the points of the shoots ; choose 
a dry, still evening, and thickly dust them over 
with tobacco powder, washing it off with the 
rose or syringe the following day. All shoots 
which spring from the roots must be carefully 
rubbed off until flowering is over. 

Feeding.—By the beginning of October the 
flower buds will form, then you must feed with 
manure ; up till now you hare not done so, and 
turn a deaf ear to those that advise you so to do. 
Any good manure will do, but one of the many 
made up manures, now in the market, will be 
the easiest applied. Standen’s is as good as any ; 
a small dessert-spoonful, sprinkled over and 
stirred into the top soil, constitutes a feed ; let a 
week intervene between the first two feeds, after 
that a fortnight between each, until the flowers 
are past. 

Disbudding,—When the buds are auite set 
and standing apart from each other is the time 
to disbud; this can usually be done at the time 
of houring for the winter. Lfave only one bad to 
each shoot. If any green-fly era found round the 
base of the bud left, remove them with a small 
brush dipped in water ; there will probably be 
no further annoyance from these pests. 

Housing.— Choose a dry day for housing, 
and tho plants may he put close together, 
leaving only as much room as will keep the 
shoots from touching each other. About the 
time the flowers arc expanding mildew will pro¬ 
bably make its appearance on the foliago. This 
is the result of a number of plants being housed 
in a small space, and the temperature kept at 
46° or thereabouts, for the sake of the other in- 
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mates of the house. Nothing need be done ; the 
flowers will win the race, and then the plants 
c in be cut baok. 

Treatment after blooming. —When the 
flowers are over, cut back the main stem, so as 
only to leave one or two of tho small side shoots 
which have now formed; these are left to 
keep the sap flowing until shoots spring from 
the roots. These shoots from the base of the 
p ant form the cuttings, which should be taken 
at the end of January, as directed at the com¬ 
mencement of this article. When you cut 
back the stemB do not remove the Btakes, for 
tie pots by this time are so crammed with roots 
there is a danger of all the water running 
through the holes left and the plant perishing 
f ar want of it. You need not be very choice as 
t > soil ; perhaps the best is two parts rotted 
tjrf to one of well-decayed manure, mixed with 
a good deal of sand, riddled for the first potting, 
and rough for the other two. 

Under this system of single stem culture, 
leaving one bloom to each shoot, you will only 

g et from three to nine blooms on each plant;, 
ut then they will all be good. Now suppose 
you pinch until you have ten stems round a 


culture, which gives fair results. Put in cuttings 
and treat them as directed above, but keep them 
in the 4-in. pots till you can trust them outside. 
Select a sunny border, the soil should be in fair 
heart, but not enriched with fresh manure; turn 
the plants out of the pots and plant them 2 ft. 
apart. Attend to staking, watering overhead, and 
at the roots if the weather is very dry, rubbing 
off shoots from tho roots, and keep a look out 
for ear wigs and green-fly. Nothingmoreis needed 
until the flower buds are set, then lift the 
plants, and pot into 7-in. pots. Use light soil 
passed through a fine riddle. Keep the foliage 
damp, and shade the pots by placing them on 
the floor of the greenhouses. In a week or ten 
days the pots may be lifted on to the stage, dis¬ 
budding attended to, and liberal feeds of manure 
given. The blooms will come deficient in size, 
but well shaped and finished, and very much 
better than the average Chrysanthemums seen 
in small houses. S. 8. 


Picturesque greenhouses.— It is greatly 
to be desired that greenhouses were really green, 
instead of presenting a dismal picture of red pots 


ate house. A beautiful house could be made with 
these alone, without the addition of the ordinary 
greenhouse favourites ; but the height of beauty 
is attained by adding a few flowering greenhouse 
plants amongst thoss planted out permanently in 
the structure. A little bed of Chinese Primroses, 
a graceful tall Fuchsia, a beautiful Azalea in 
flower—these, and such as these, brought in 
fresh, enhance the charm of the general effect. 
In old times the planting out of the greenhouse 
was not so uncommon as it is now, but generally 
subjects were chosen, such as Aoaoias.&c., which 
quickly ran up to the roof and become ragged 
and unclean. The right kinds are such plants as 
the New Zealand Flax, the hardier Palms, and 
greenhouse Palms, and Bamboos, large Ferns, 
Ac., and also many others, such as Draccenas. 
The large tree Ferns of Australia would do beau¬ 
tifully, and there are some flowering plants which 
would also grow well with these, such as the 
white Brugmansia, and a variety of beautiful 
pillar and roof plants. The bed of tho conserva¬ 
tory must, of course, be designed with reference 
to planting out, and have only as much walk as 
is necessary, and that, as a rule, towards the 
outer tide. Oar illustration shows a very beauti- 



A Greenhouse without Stage*. 


9-in. pot; the writer’s experience goes that if 
you have to flower your plants in a small house 
you will only have one or two good blooms on 
each plant, and these one or two will not compare 
either in size or finish to those on the single 
stem. Then you can easily house half as many 
again plants with single Btems as you can 
those with ten. When we say that all the 
blooms on the single stem system are good, of 
course we do not mean that all are up to ex¬ 
hibition standard ; simply that they are of fair 
size and good form. With fair luck about one 
bloom out of twenty should be fit for the ex¬ 
hibition table ; it is the old story that under 
the same culture the man with 100 plants can 
beat him that has ten. Another advantage of 
single stem culture is that you can successfully 
flower the incurved varieties with long petals. 
As for what varieties to choose for a small 
house, the only limit is that none should be 
chosen that do not set their flower-buds by the 
time you have to house them, for under the 
confinement of a small house there is a danger 
of the plants making new wood and never form¬ 
ing flower-buds. 

For those who have not time for this careful 
treatment, there is a simpler style of single stem 


' and stages of insignificant plants. It is rare in¬ 
deed, in England to see a conservatory (which 
is only a fine word for a greenhouse) laid out in 
anything like a graceful manner ; and yet nothing 
is easier. The trouble and time required in put¬ 
ting all the little plants in pots for a moderate-sized 
greenhouse, and the constant watering would, 
applied on what we conceive the true system, 
produce a much better effect in a house three 
times the size. Tho only true way is to treat a 
conservatory—that is to say a large greenhouse 
—like a small open-air garden, and to make it 
as free from all objectional matters or surfaces 
as we would like a very pretty little garden to 
be. Of course we must draw a line between the 
greenhouse or conservatory or what is called a 
plant house, because the plant house muBt be 
always adapted to the growth of a plant; whereas 
the greenhouse, or wbat answers for it, is sup¬ 
posed to be a home containing the choicest flower¬ 
ing plants during the very best season of their 
bloom. The simplo remedy in this case is to plant 
out the cool house, instead of adorning it with 
stages in the usual way. There are now a great 
many beautiful and graceful plants in the coun¬ 
try from sub-tropical and temperate climes that 
grow most freely planted ont in a cool or temper¬ 


ful conservatory of this sort—one formed by 
Madame Fould at St Germain. Here and there 
in this house there are little beds in the turf for 
the reception of flowering plants, which arc 
planted in masses ; large subjects are placed be¬ 
tween the fine foliaged plants, so that little or 
no pot is seen anywhere in the house, but through¬ 
out a charming miniature landscape of graceful 
forms and bright blossoms, with a pretty little 
lawn of Moss in the middle. 


EARLY FLOWERING CHRYSANTHE¬ 
MUMS. 

6523.—In answer to “ E. H. B.,” my mode 
of oulture is as follows : Four cuttings are in¬ 
serted in a 3-in. pot in a compost of Cocoa fibre, 
a little light soil and plenty of silver sand. I 
always use plenty of fibre in my cutting pots, 
as I find that the cuttings root in it quickly. 
The pots are then watered with a fine rose and 
plunged up to their rims in Cocoa fibre m a cold 
frame and kept shut up close, which keeps them 
from flagging. In the time of frost the frames 
are banked up outside with short litter and the 
glass is covered with matting. When the plants 
are rooted they are potted singly in 3-in. pots 
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in soil made np of a mixture of loam and leaf- 
mould, instead of the Cocoa fibre, with enough 
silver sand to keep the whole porous. When the 
plants are about 5 in. or 6 in. high the extreme 
point is taken off; this will cause them to throw 
out some shoots, which in their turn must be 
pinched when about 4 in. long. As soon as the 
roots feel the sides of the pots they should be 
potted into 4§-in. pots, and when established in 
these pots they should be again pinched. As to 
the time for final potting, and the size of pot 
for flowering the plants in, it depends upon the 
size of plant required and also the time they are 
wanted in bloom. If the plants are wanted in bloom 
about the end of June, they should be finally 
potted not later than the beginning of May, and 6- 
in. pots will suffice, but of course the pi an taw ill not 
be so large as those that are potted into 8 in. or 
9*in. pots, and kept pinched till the end of June. 
In the spring after all danger of frost is past, the 
plants should be placed in an open situation out- 
of-doors, and carefully attended to as to water¬ 
ing, for if they are allowed to get too dry and 
flag, they will lose their foliage and look un¬ 
sightly. After the bloom buds appear, an occa¬ 
sional watering with liquid manure will be of 
benefit. Care should be taken to keep the plants 
free from insects, and they should be syringed 
overhead in the summer at least twice a day 
Good plants for window or conservatory decora¬ 
tion can be obtaiLed from cuttings struck from 
February till April, and grown on as above de¬ 
scribed. The following will be found a good col¬ 
lection ; Ad raster... reddish purple; Casey, rosy 
lilac ; Chromate!la, orange tipped red; Delp 
hine Cabocbe, reddish mauve ; Durham, yellow ; 
Frederick Peld, bronze red ; Gold Button, small, 
canary yellow ; Golden Madame Domage, golden 
yellow ; Hendersons, yellow ; Illustration, fine 
light pink changing to white; Jardin des Plantes, 
white ; Jardin des Plantes, yellow ; Little Bob, 
maroon-red ; Mme. Pecaul, fine deep rose ; 
Nanum, creamy blush ; Precocite, orange yellow; 
Souvenir d’un Ami, fine large white. 

Holloway . W. E. Boyce. 


6501.— Treatment of Gloxinias and 
Begonias. —The former will do in about three 
parts of leaf-mould, one of loam, one of sand, 
and a little very rotten manure, though the last 
is hardly necessary. The worst of so much leaf- 
mould is that it dries up so quickly. The best 
stuff for them is three parts good peat, one each 
of leaf-mould, loam, and sand, ana a little old 
manure. It is quite early enough to start them 
now, and they will neither grow nor flower really 
well in a lower temperature than 60° to 65°, and 
if 5° higher all the better. Begonia Weltoniensis 
is best in nearly equal parts of loam and leaf- 
mould with some sand, and used in a rather 
rough state ; 55° to 60° is enough for this at the 
present season. Too moist an atmosphere is not 
good for these, not so much so as for Gloxinias. 
Keep near the glass away from draughts, and if 
moderately watered the blooms should stay.— 
B. C. R. 

6159.— Treatment of Ferns. — I fear 
“Inquirer” will not succeed with Poly podium 
phymatodea in an nnheated house, as it is a 
native of India, and therefore requires stove 
treatment. Some tropical Ferns accommodate 
themselves in a surprising way to a cool climate, 
but I have never seen the present subject do 
well without a good brisk heat. Allosorus crispus 
will grow well in fibrous loam, interspersed with 
pieces of slate or rock. If “Inquirer” lives in the 
country he cannot do better than plant out the 
Parsley Fern in the garden with a few stones 
around it, and in a situation facing north. Of 
course the Allosorus being a deciduous Fern 
will now be dying down, and mast not be ex¬ 
pected to be fresh and green. Osmunda cinna- 
raomea and Claytoniana will thrive under 
similar treatment to O. regalis, i.e., peat soil 
and plenty of moisture.— F. W. Stansfield, 
Sale. 

6155.— Filmy Ferns.— These are best grown 

in a close glass case where the atmosphere is 
constantly maintained in a moist state. They 
should be planted in very fibrous peat, such as 
that used for Orchids, with a judicious admix¬ 
ture of leaf-mould and sharp sand. Perfect 
drainage is necessary, therefore place plenty of 
crocks in the bottom of the pots or case, and 
over these spread a layer of clean Sphagnum, 
then the compost, as above, in which the 
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Ferns are to be planted. Though the filmy Ferns 
like plenty of light the sun should never be 
allowed to shine upon them, therefore let the case, 
if in a greenhouse, be placed under a north wall, 
or else shaded with tiffany or canvas in summer. 
Filmy Ferns are much hardier than is generally 
supposed, and arc much more frequently injured 
by heat than by cold. They are not killed by 
many degrees of frost, but are better if they can 
be kept free from it; on no account, however, 
let the case in which they are growing be placed 
near-to any hot-water pipes or other source of 
artificial heat. Our own filmy Ferns (Todaeas, 
Trichomanes, and Hymenophyllums of various 
species) are in a brick frame built under a high 
north wall in a cold fernery, and here they 
thrive admirably. We have also grown them 
successfully in a similar frame under a north wall 
outside, and have also seen them succeed well, 
especially Hymenophyllum demissum,ina War¬ 
dian case in a room window facing north.—F. W. 
Stansfield, Sal\ Che shire. 

6176.—Heat for plants— The temperature 
mentioned, viz., 80° to 90°, is much too high 
for the plants—too much so for even stove 
plants at this time of the year, much more so 
for Geraniums, &c. The house must be very 
small and the flue and fire very large, we Bhould 
suppose, to produce such a result. Try the effect 
of covering the flue by placing a few rows of 
bricks on each side, so as to make a kind of 
trough on the top, in which place 6 in. on 8 in. 
of sand. This would keep the heat down, and 
might be used as a hot-bed. Or, could not part 
of the fireplace, which is evidently too large, be 
biicked up? or the draught deadened by putting 
a “ bridge ” in the flue, just behind the fire ? 
One or more of these remedies would be sure 
to be effectual.—B. C. R. 

6188.—Forcing hardy Ferns.—If a 
forcing honse were available, the Ferns might 
be induced to make a fair growth by Christmas, 
but not in an ordinary cool greenhouse, we 
should fear. It is early yet for these; but if 
brought into a warm house in February or 
March they soon become very beautiful objects. 
—B. C. R. 

6187.— Sowing Acacia seeds.— Do not sow now ; 
it is the very worst time of year. Walt till spring, and 
then sow in sandy loam and poat in a close warm frame, 
or under a bell-glass. March and April are the best 
mouths. -B. C. R. 

6501.—Treatment of Gloxinias.— The best soil 
for Gloxinias is leaf soil, fibrous loam, Hand, and a little 
peat mixed ; a moist temperature of 60° to 65° is the 
most suitable, and it must not bo allowed to fall much 
below 60°. A watering with manure water two or throe 
times a week would be very beneficial.—Q. J. W. 


FRUIT. 

CULTURE OF THE RASPBERRY. 
Though the Raspberry is usually classed with 
bush fruits, yet it is not a bush, but a cane that 
renews itself annually from its base. Thus, 
whilst one set of canes is bearing fruit the next 
set are in the midst of growth. The process of 
fruiting exhausts the old canes, and having ful- 
filled their mission they die, and are, or should 
be, removed early in autumn to give space for 
the young canes to carry on their work. A 
plantation of Raspberries on good land, of 
rather a moist tendency, will last a good many 
years, but it is never advisable to allow them to 
remain on the same spot too long to become 
weak and debilitated, as such plants are not 
adapted for forming a new plantation ; they 
take too longto establish themselves. Therefore, 
whether Raspberries occupy a position a greater 
or a less time signifies little if they are removed 
whilst still in their full vigour. At the same 
time, when moved often, say every eight or ten 
years, a crop of fruit can be secured the first 
year, as the stools, being of a manageable size, 
may be lifted entire and planted elsewhere 
without receiving much, if any, check ; autl 
under such circumstances, the wood is Bhorfc- 
jointed and fruitful. 

Training. —There are various ways of train¬ 
ing the Raspberry, but in garden culture there 
is no better way than driving in stout posts in 
rows 6 ft. apart and 10 ft. from each other in 
the row. The posts should be about 5 ft. or 5^ ft. 
out of the ground, and if the bottoms are 
charred they will last several years, and when 
they wear out are easily replaoed by others. 
On these posts there should be strained a couple 


of rather stout wires, one on the top, secured by 
Bmall staples or flat-headed nails, and the other 
about half-way up; against this trellis the 
Raspberry canes should be trained, but the 
trellis need not be erected till the year following 
the planting of the Raspberries, as if planted 
in the ordinary way with suckers there will be 
no crop the first year; but when the Raspberry 
is made to fit into any regular system ot rota¬ 
tion, and moved at the end of any limited 
number of years, the trellis will be moved with 
it. In planting Raspberries against a fence of 
this kind, the stools may be closer in the row 
than in ordinary culture, so as to furnish plenty 
of canes to cover the trellis ; but there is no ad¬ 
vantage in training the canes nearer to each 
other than 6 in., as the leaves must bo allowed 
breathing space, in order to impart size and 
flavour to the fruit. Autumn is the best time to 
plant, but Raspberries are planted any time in 
open weather up till March. 

Another way of training the Raspberry is to 
plant in rather thick rows ; drive in stout stakes 
about 4 ft. high on both sides of the row and 
about 2 ft. or 2.$ ft. from it. A lath or a wire is 
secured to the top of the stakes all round, and 
the fruiting canes are drawn across and tied to 
the lath. This is not a bad plan to adopt where 
the plantation is to stand a number of years'in 
one position, as full justice is done to the young 
shoots, they having all the centre of the space 
to themselves, and are consequently very strong. 
The lack of attention given to the young wood 
upon which the future crop depends is in many 
oases a weak point in the management. The 
common plan is to allow the youug shoots that 
break away from the base to grow up among 
the fruiting canes, doing injury to them, ana 
frem their crowded condition placing a check 
upon proper and necessary development. I need 
scarcely refer at any length to the old-fashioned 
way of planting the canes in clusters of three 
or four, and tying them in a bundle to a stake, 
as everybody must be familiar with it. Rasp¬ 
berry canes, however they may be grown, must 
have light and air, and this is as important for 
the young canes during growth as it is for the 
fruiting wood ; indeed, it is more necessary, as 
with all such plants the fruiting powers depend 
upon the previous preparation, and any system 
that produces over-crowding does not permit of 
the full development of the fruiting capacity of 
the plant. Raspberries are often planted in rowa 
and arched over from one stool to the other, i.c., 
half the canes are bent over on opposite sides to 
meet their neighbours, when their extreme ends 
are secured to each other to form an arch. This is 
not a bad plan to adopt where stakes are difficult 
to get, but in windy districts the fruit sometimes 
gets damaged and blown about. In field culture 
a different system has to be adopted, as stakes 
can seldom be had in sufficient quantities, and 
the plants mast be self-supporting. This object 
is obtained by reducing their length, which 
enables the rows to stand nearer each other. 
The rows under this system may be 4 ft. apart 
and the stools 3 ft. apart in the row. The canes 
are cut down to 3 ft. in height, and, being grown 
under a system of full exposure to light and air, 
they acquire strength to become at that height 
self-supporting. 

Planting.— If young plants have to be pur¬ 
chased, or if young single canes of home growth 
are used, it will be better to cut them down 
nearly to the ground the first season, as in most 
cases they will be too weak to bear fruit, but 
crops of vegetables may be grown between the 
rows of Raspberries during this their probation¬ 
ary year. Early Potatoes, Cauliflowers, Lettuoes, 
or Spinach, or any light summer crop will be 
suitable. After the Raspberries are once esta¬ 
blished there is not much expense in their cul¬ 
ture, as they are better without having the 
spade among their roots. They root close to the 
surface, and if the roots are injured by the spade 
there is quite a useless production of suckers, 
which tend to exhan9t the plants. After the old 
canes are cut out, which should be done as soon 
as the frnit is all gathered, the young canea 
should be finally thinned out, and as soon as the 
leaves have fallen they may be trained, and then 
a dressing of manure may be applied and lightly 
forked in not too deeplv to break up the roots, 
as it will not matter if the manure is not all 
buried. 

Culture of the soil.—The loosening up of 
the crust in early winter is, I think, very bene¬ 
ficial by letting the air into the land to ameliorate 
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and oorreot its condition, which if at all heavy 
after being trodden a good deal in gathering, the 
fruit will have a tendency to become close and 
sour, and this annual stirring np seems to correct 
it and pat it right. Small sprays of Golden 
Willow will be found suitable for tying the 
canes to the wire. In places exposed to strong 
winds matting is not strong enough to bear the 
strain, and it is disagreeable to have the canes 
blown about when in fruit. If the whole surface 
between the rows can be mulched with manure 
or Grass about the middle of June the fruits 
will swell much finer, especially the late ones, 
and this mulching in dry weather on all soils is 
beneficial, and on dry soils it is indispensable. 
Grass will do if manure cannot be had ; it should 
be put on 3 in. or 4 in. thick. 

Autumn bearing kinds.— It is generally 
desirable to have a succession of Raspberries for 
as long a period as possible, and there are several 
kinds which bear in the autumn on the young 
wood made the same summer ; these of course 
require different treatment from the summer¬ 
bearing kinds, and they may be planted on 
warm, rich soils. The whole of the canes should 
be cut down to within 2 in. of the ground every 
autumn. If the young shoots are too numerous 
in the spring, some of the weak ones should be 
removed. In the management of the young 

S owths in spring, only a sufficient number 
ould be left to grow up to fill the trellis, all 
beyond that necessary requirement being a tax 
upon the plant’s resources and a hindrance to 
well doing. There is a way of obtaining a suc¬ 
cession of Raspberries by pinching off the points 
of the young side shoots when about 3 in. or so 
long in May. This delays the fruiting, as the 
operation removes the flowers and the plant has 
to break out afresh, and in some cases dormant 
eves or buds push from the cane, especially if 
the wood has been well ripened. 

Propagation and varieties.— In the 
propagation of the Raspberry all new varieties 
are of course raised from seeds ; and in ordinary 
culture plenty of young plants may be obtained 
for making new plantations by saving the 
suckers that commonly spring up a short dis¬ 
tance from the base of the stools. New or scarce 
kinds may be increased by layering; peg the 
long shoots down just beneath the soil, and cut 
a notch just below each joint to arrest the sap 
there, and thus induce the formation of roots. 
The best varieties are Carter's Prolifio, Fastolf, 
Northumberland Fillbasket, Pearson’s Prolific, 
Prince of Wales, White Antwerp, and Semper 
Fidelis (for autumn). E. H. R. 


6161.— Pear tree not fruiting.— There is 
nothing strange in the fact of the Pear tree not 
fruiting in four years, if it be a young tree. The 
old proverb says, “We plant Apple trees for 
ourselves, and Pear trees for our children. ” It 
is evidently doing well, or it would not make so 
much new wood. I own a Jargonelle that was 
planted thirteen years ago, ana it had a small 
(though true) crop of fruit this year for the first 
time. I believe it was induced to fruit by having 
sawn off two immense bows from the lower part 
of the trunk, which threw the strength into 
the topmost boughs. Top-dress the land well 
with good stable manure, and carefully avoid 
cutting the young fibrous roots. The same will 
apply to Plum trees.—G. C., Ecclcs. 

- Most likely the roots have got down 

into a damp subsoil, which would account for 
the abundance of growth and no fruit. I should 
think the best plan would be to root prune.— 
G. J. W. 

6163.— Pruning Apple trees.— My ex¬ 
perience of Apple trees that have not fruited 
for seven years is that they are not worth gai- 
den room. The tree in question may require a 
warmer climate than where it is now growing. 
It is not likely it will ever do any good. There 
will be no harm done to wait tiu tha end of 
February, then take out with a saw at the trunk 
a few branches where they are the thickest, and 
also prune out with a knife all the weak wood. 
Then mulch well all round the tree with good 
horse manure for the space of 9 ft. from the 
trunk. This will induce the roots to come near 
the surface, where they will get more sunshine. 
Be careful not to cut the roots, and take all 
plants away from about the tree that are likely 
to rob it of nourishment. If it gives no promise 
of fruit next year or the year following, replace 


the tree with one more adapted to the olimate. 

—G. C., Eccles. 


Bleaching skeleton leaves.— Take 2 
oz. of chloride of lime, 4 oz. carbonate of potash, 
3 pints of cold spring water; mix well and bottle 
for use. After the leaves are sufficiently 
bleached, let them remain in oold water forty- 
eight hours, changing it three or four times. 
Then dry between blotting paper.—L. P. 

Autumn-sown Radishes.— Supplement¬ 
ing a paragraph that appeared in Gardening 
Illustrated of Nov. 5 respecting autumn-sown 
Radishes, there is a Radish I would like to say 
a few words about. I allude to the China Rose 
Radish ; and everyone who has a plot of garden 
ground should grow it, as it comes in handy when 
salading is scarce. It comes between the Summer 
and the Black Spanish or Winter Radish. It is 
not quite so hardy as the Black Spanish, but may 
be protected by shaking a little bracken over the 
tops. I have grown it successfully for nine years, 
and can testify to its good qualities. Last year, 
although the winter was severe, I had good 
Radishes on Christmas day. Any soil that will 
grow a good Turnip will also suit the China Rose 
Radish. I generally sow mine the first week in 
August, very thinly in drills 14 in. apart, and 
thin out to about 9 in. between each plant. After 
that they require no attention except weeding. 
Perhaps this may be of interest to readers who 
have not tried this useful Radish. It grows to a 
large size, is very crisp, but not hot, like the 
Black Spanish.—E. C. 


HEATING GREENHOUSES. 

As there are constantly questions asked, and 
articles written in this paper, relative to heating 
small greenhouses, perhaps my experience may be 
useful to some of its readers. A few years ago 
I built a small lean-to greenhouse, at the end 
of my garden,‘sixty yards from the house. For 
heating it I procured a small stove about 12 in. 
square, fed from the top, which I placed out¬ 
side the greenhouse, I made a Bmall square coil 
of 1-in. gunbarrel the size of the inside of the 
Btove, the ends of which I passed through two 
holes drilled in the side, and connected them 
with 1-in. gunbarrel, going round the house. I 
drilled a hole in the return pipe and carried 
a 3-8th-in. pipe to a small tank. This was 
my first hot-water heating apparatus. It 
warmed the greenhouse well enough, as long 
as the fire was attended to about every three 
hours, but beyond that time it could not be de¬ 
pended on. The next winter I abandoned the 
hot-water pipes, and used a paraffin stove. This, 
of course, aid not require any attention through 
the night, but it was expensive, would not 
keep out a very severe fiost, and moreover 
made the plants unhealthy. The following year 
I got a vertical boiler, fired from the top ; * this 
I connected with 2-in. gunbarrel going twice 
round the house ; I placed a tank, holding about 
I eight gallons, at the highest convenient point, 

I which I had to keep filled by hand, as water 
J was not laid on. This heated well, but, like 
| every other hot-water apparatus, it required 
attention once or twice at least during the 
night, otherwise one of two things would occur, 
viz., either the water would become too hot, 
if the fire was not slacked, and ascend into the 
tank, causing it to overflow and empty the pipes, 
or, if the fire was slacked, it would cake and 
adhere to the sides of the fire-box, and as soon 
as the bottom part was consumed the upper or 
smouldering mass of fnel would go out. 

I have again abandoned the hot-water pipes, 
and am going to try a small stove inside the 
greenhouse, with an iron chimney going through 
the roof, in which I intend to burn peat and 
small coal. I have tried it once and found that 
it would keep alight for nine hours without at¬ 
tention ; but whether it will do so for a cer¬ 
tainty remains to be proved. It will, of course, 
produce a very dry atmosphere, to counteract 
which I shall place a large bowl of water on 
the top of the stove. 

I am of opinion that hot-water pipes are not 
at all suited for a small greenhouse situated at 
some distance from the dwelling house, unless 
heated by a gas-stove, which is of course ex¬ 
pensive. A brick flue, with the grate outside the 
greenhouse is far more preferable, and if the 
grate is large enough to allow of a good fire 
being made up in the early part of the evening 


the brickwork will remain sufficiently hot to 
maintain the temperature at any rate a few 
degrees above freezing point. Notwithstanding 
all that has been said about paraffin stoves, my 
opinion is that they are only the lesser of two 
evils. With two lj-in. burners an intense frost 
cannot be kept out of a greenhouse 8 ft. by 7 ft., 
or thereabouts ; and even if sufficient heat be 
kept up by additional burners, the plants become 
unhealthy. Much has been written on the sub¬ 
ject of heating small amateurs' greenhouses, but 
I fear the problem still remains to be solved 
where night attention oanno t be given during 
severe weather. Vaoa. 


HEATING WITHOUT A CHIMNEY. 

So many inquiries have lately been addressed 
to Gardenino Illustrated as to the best 
means of heating a small greenhouse that I am 
induced, notwithstanding the number of replies 
given, to indicate the most perfect and econo¬ 
mical method whiah my own varied experience 
has disclosed. At the same time “Amateur” 
(No. 6179) who desires to know how a green¬ 
house can be heated without a chimney shall 
be answered. 

Few persons are likely to differ with me when 
I say that undoubtedly the best means of heat¬ 
ing a greenhouse is by hot water, and I feel 
convinced that few also will deny the superior 
economy and efficiency of coil boilers when re¬ 
quired for moderate work. Complaints are made 
that they burn through, and so, no doubt, they 
do when subjected to a continual blowpipe-like 
flame or heat just where the coil crosses the 
entry to the flue. If this can, however, be 
avoided coil boilers will be found to last 
as long as those of any other kind, and 
to be immensely more economical, both in the 
first instance and in consumption of fuel. 
The way to avoid the burning at a particular 
point as above mentioned is to do without a flue 
or chimney altogether and thus achieve what to 
many is in itself the greatest desideratum. This 
will no doubt be pronounced impossible by the 
greater number of readers. I shall meet the ob¬ 
jection by simply stating the following facts:— 

Two of my frames, each 24 ft. by 6 ft., have for 
the last two years been heated by a coil boiler 
without a chimney at a very small expenditure 
of fuel, and the heat of a mild stove house has 
been procurable if necessary. The boiler is a coil 
of 1-in. or l£-in. pipe about 15 in. or 18 in. 
across. The coils are about six in number and 
nearly close together, so as to form a basket which 
contains the fire.This is set simply in brickwork, 
the top of the coil level with the surface of the 
ground on which the frames stand. The top of 
the brickwork is cemented, a circular hole 
being left equal to the size of the top of 
the coil, which is rather larger at the top than at 
the bottom. This hole is used for feeding the fire, 
and is closed by a square iron plate with a handle. 
The plate is considerably larger than the hole. The 
plate is left a quarter of an inch or more on one 
side according to the draught required. There is 
an ordinary ash-pit door for raking out clinkers 
from the bottom, a stokehole being formed by a 
slight excavation. No protection from the wea¬ 
ther is required. 

The coil, which is in effect a basket stove, is 
fed with small coke, and will burn without any 
attention for sixteen hours, say from 4 p.m. to 
8 a.m., or longer if necessary. There is just the 
slightest possible smoke when first lighted, but 
ordinarily one may pass within a few feet and 
not know that there is either stove or fire. 
White Dainted wood within a foot of the fire is 
barely discoloured by a whole season’s constant 
firing. Simplex. 

MULCHING WITH MANURE. 

It is somewhat surprising to see the use of stable 
manure as a mulch still recommended by many 
good gardeners. The use of fresh manure spread 
on the surface of the ground, and allowed to 
remain there, is a most wasteful practice, and was 
proved to be so and abandoned half a century 
since on all farms where even the rudiments of 
agriculture were understood, and long before the 
progress of chemistry demonstrated the fallacy 
of it. The manorial matters usually known as 
dung supply growing plants principally with 
carbon compounds—phosphates and ammonia. 

After water, ammonia is the most important 
substance in the nutrition of plants ; the main 
difference between a plant and an animal is, that 
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a plftnt cftn assimilate ftmmonift, whereas an 
ftnimftl cannot. Ammoni* ia ft volatile gas, and 
spreads very quickly into the atmosphere,as any¬ 
one can test by opening a bottle of strong liqnor 
ammonia, or of smelling salts, it is very soluble 
in water, in solution with whioh it is absorbed 
by plants. Ammonia is a compound of hydrogen 
ana nitrogen; these two gases do not readily 
combine, but when just liberated together from 
other combinations, as in the gradual decom¬ 
position of animal and vegetable matters con¬ 
taining them, they combine to form ammonia. 

When hydrogen is liberated in contaot with 
the free nitrogen contained n the atmosphere, 
ammonia is also formed. If fresn stable manure 
is laid on the surface of the ground the 
whole of the ammonia formed is dissipated 
in the air, except that which is formed during 
rain, or from particles of manure carried bodily 
into the soil by rain or worms, and the greater 
part of the manure is wasted. Stable manure 
should always be covered sufficiently to proteot 
it from the air, say with 4 in. or so of soil, the 
ammonia produced from it will then be absorbed 
by the ingredients of the soil, and carried to the 
roots of the plants by the rains. By allowing it 
to rot in covered heaps and mixing it with earth 
before use, all danger to the roots of plants is 
avoided. Guano and sulphate of ammonia will 
be found to give the best effects used in the 
same way. 


Ammonia is also largely applied to plants in 
other ways than by manure. The red, purple, 
and bluish oolour of many soils is greatly due to 
the presence of iron; when soils containing that 
are tilled and broken up, the iron is exposed to 
the air and to moisture, and becomes oxydised, 
or rusts, a process which liberates hydrogen from 
water, and forms ammonia by combination with 
the nitrogen of the sir. Every gardener must 
have noticed the peculiar freshness and vigour 
of vegetation after a heavy thundershower, and 
how muoh more benefit the plants seem to de¬ 
rive from that than from ordinary rain or water¬ 
ing. There is no doubt this is owing to the rain 
which falls from a thunder cloud containing 
ammonia in solution. Powerful eleotrio currents 
pats from cloud to cloud, and from oloud to earth 
and vice versa, during a thunderstorm, besides 
what becomes visible as lightning. When an 
electric current passes through water it decom¬ 
poses it into the two component gases oxygen and 
hydrogen, and this separation remains until the 
current is discontinued. The water in the at¬ 
mosphere being minutely divided as vapour, and 
everywhere in contact with the free nitrogen, 
which forms four-fifths of the air, the liberated 
hydrogen would combine with the nitrogen to 
form ammonia, some of whioh would be carried 
down in solution with the rain. J. D. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

6196.— Rights aa to trees. —The tree that 
was blown down which *' Windfall ” speaks of 
belongs to the landlord. Sometimes in giving a 
lease the landlord enumerates the number and 
kind of trees there are in the garden attached 
to the house, and each particular kind and 
number are set down in the lease, and on the 
tenant giving up the house he is expected to 
aooount for all trees so recorded, making good 
any that are missing unless he can give a satis¬ 
factory reason why it (the missing one) is not 
there. Land is sometimes sold to one party and 
the timber growing upon it to another party. In 
that case it must ( i.e ., the timber) be out down and 
oarried before the land is conveyed.—G. C., 
EccUm. 

6194.— Poultry damaging gardens — 
The person who owns the poultry is liable for 
any damage they do to the garden. You may 
shoot the fowls if they are within your garden 
fence, but you must not appropriate them for 
your own use. If the owner applies for the fowls 
after they have been shot, you may give him per¬ 
mission to go into your garden to get them, out 
it is not considered legal for you to handle them 
for any purpose. If he does not apply for them 
you may dig a hole and bury them where they 
lie, pushing them in with your spade. If you ask 
a magistrate he will tell you that the most 
proper way to do is to estimate the damage 
done and to sue for the amount in the County 
Court, It is usual in that case to send a written 
memorandum to the owner ef the offending 


fowls before you take out the summons, ap¬ 
prising him of the damage the fowls are doing, 
but there is no legal requirement that you 
should do so. I have sued for damages in a simi¬ 
lar case to “ R. W.’s” and got them allowed, 
and I have been oharged by a neighbour for 
damage done by my fowls in my absence from 
home, and I have had to pay. Whichever way 
it is there is always an unfriendly feeling left. 
If, therefore, you oan induce your neighbour to 
keep his fowls at home it will be best.—G. C., 
Eccies. 

6198.—Agapanttaua not flowering.— 
I have grown Agapanthus albus for years, treat¬ 
ing it exactly like the blue kind, but Suffolk is 
too cold to admit of wintering either out-of- 
doors. Does “ Lily ” mean that it was sent to 
her as a dry bulb ? If so, it is no wonder it has 
not flowered, as the foliage is evergreen, and 
any accident to it greatly injures the plant. 
—A. B. T. 

6172.— Heating greenhouse.— It is al¬ 
most impossible to neat a house satisfactorily by 
means of a stove inside. Some of the fumes 
are sure to escape, and the plants must inevit¬ 
ably suffer in consequence. The fumes of coke 
are especially injurious. Besides the fact of 
having to feed the stove, rake out ashes, Ac., 
inside the house creates a good deal of dust, 
which is also prejudicial. The pan of water, of 
courso, produces a moist and genial atmosphere, 
but this will not neutralise the bad effects of 
the fumes except, perhaps, in a very slight de¬ 
gree. Is the flue-pipe foul, or the escape of the 
smoke, &o., obstructed in any way? If all is 
in proper order there is nothing to be done but 
sell the stove, and put in a flue and outside 
fire-place ; or better, a couple of lengths of 3- 
in. or 4-in. piping along the front, heated by 
some form of boiler, with the furnaoe outside. 
This is sure to be satisfactory, and would not 
be very expensive.—B. C. R. 

6140 — Climbers for north-east wall. 
—I think there is no better climber for north-east 
walls than the Gloire de Dijon Rose, the flowers 
grown in the above aspect are a beautiful amber 
colour being devoid of the red tinge which they 
invariably have when grown in the sun. Last 
summer during the extremeheat. when those that 
were grown in the sun were nearly soorched, and 
the petals flagging with heat, the Gloire in a north- 
east aspect stood unaffected, and respectable Roses 
could have been gathered throughout the season 
from May to the present time. This Rose does 
not require such good soil for the border as some 
people imagine, nor the border so wide if there 
is good soil enough for it to get a good hold, and 
it has periodical aoakings of liquid manuse. The 
trees will do very well unless on a very barren 
subsoil.—0. P. 

6117. —Bare patches in tennis ground. 
—The only thing to be done with the tennis 
ground to have it in good order for next year’s 
play would be to get some nice velvety turf and 
relay the bare patches. Cut out the old turf, 
or rather soil from the bare patches, the depth of 
the turf, and this should be in squares, which are 
much easier to fill than round ones. Great care 
should be taken in putting down the turf to see 
that it is perfectly level; if there are any hollow 
plaocs sifted soil should be put under the turf to 
bring it to the desired height.—O. P. 

6548.—Tortoises for greenhouse and 
1 garden. —I have two tortoises in the green¬ 
house which never seem to eat anything. They 
walk about, and are quite lively. I had one be¬ 
fore this which laid four eggs in the garden ; it 
never seemed to eat anything either, out would 
drink any amount of water or milk. It died 
about two months ago.—I nsep. 

6186.—Bottom heat for propagating 
bed. —Build a piece of brick-work (4$ in. is 
thick enough, if well put up), about 3 ft. from the 
wall of the conservatory, and as long as the 
hot-bed is desired to be (including the pipes inside, 
of oourae), brick up the ends of this, working 
carefully around and between the pipes. Carry 
this up 1 ft. or more if convenient above the 
top of the pipes; and it would be better to build 
in a few crossbars about 6 in. above these ; 3 in. 
by 1 in. set edgeways ia sufficient for an or¬ 
dinary affair. Now get some plain (not corruga¬ 
ted) zinc or galvanised iron, pretty stout, and 
punched full of holes about 3-16 in. in diameter. 
Cat these to fit, turning up the edges all round 
1 about 1$ in.; tack firmly on to the crossbars. 


and put 3 in. or 4 in. of Cocoa-nut film in the 
trough. To keep this moist, one or more tin 
pans, say 1 ft. square and 4 in. deep, should 
nave been placed upon the pipes, and fitted with 
a pipe to fill from outside. Tins makes a splendid 
bed, if there are enough pipes beneath. Slates 
may be used instead of the iron or zino (these 
must not be perforated, of oourse), but the fibre 
gets so very dry on them.—B. C. R. 


6539.— Growing Pansies.— Replying to a 
" New Beginner, ” during the flowenng season 
it is not desirable or necessary to disturb the 
plants to obtain the young growth from the 
centre. If this is carefully pulled out or pinched 
off at the base, most of it will be found already 
rooted, and that not so will soon strike if planted 
out in sandy soil in a shady spot, and covered 
for a few days with a hand-light. In the autumn 
the plants should be taken up, divided, and thp 
young shoots planted out for blooming the fol¬ 
lowing spring.— William Walters, Burton-onr 
Trent. 


eose. —Protecting garden hedge.—w« should 
think that 6 ft. from the middle of the nedge would be 
none too much.—C. B. 


6655. —Liliurns and Begonias.—I repotted a 
Lllkun auratum bulb and a scarlet Begonia about six 
weeks ago. Do they need watering? The Boro da stalk 
which* seemed alive at the time has since fallen Should 
I disturb the root again?—W. M. 8. [Do not let the sotZ 
get duet dry ; beyond this no voter tr ill be needed till 
growth commence/.] 

6556. —Box-wood.—What tradesmen are purchasers 
of Box wood ?—Shrubbery. [Turner*.] 

6557. — Heliotropes in greenhouse. — Should 
Heliotropes lose their leaves at this season, though in a 
greenhouse ?—8. W. i Unless a temperature of 50° eon be 
maintained Heliotropes will lose most of their leaves in 
winter. They w(U shoot out again in spring.] 

6558. — Mercury.- R. B.~ We have published several 
articles on the culture of this, and plants of it have 
been advertised in our columns. 

6656. —Cineraria marltlma.— Mrs. 0.—Lift them 
with good b*)ls of earth ; pot them ana place them In a 
cool greenhouse. In spring take cuttings which strike 
readily in a warm frame or greenhouse, or sow a pinch 
of seed. 

6560. —Mulching.— Igne>ramue.—lhle is understood 
to mean covering the surface of the soil with manure or 
oth»r material to prevent evaporation, or to protect 
roots of plants from frost. 

6561. — Cutting down Laurels. —Constant Sab. 

: scriber.— In January or February. 

6562. -Rats and Tulips.—A. M. P. -Trap or poison 
the rats. 

6568.- Insects on Myrtles.— Sandy Wifiles.—The 
leaves are covered with thrips. Sponge them with strong 
tobacco water end roap, and afterwards syringe with 
clean water. If not large the plants may be dipped in 
tobacco water. 

6564. — Pruning fruit trees.— J. B. B.—Ai any time 
when the weather is open between now and the end of 
February. 

6565. -Bowing Lobelia eeed.-J. B. B.-Sow l« 
February in a warm frame or greenhouse ; prick out the 
plants when large enough and get them hardened off by 
the end of May. 

E. M. P.—At any good hardy plant nursery. - 

Weekly Reader.—See our advertisement columns in 

spring.- E. C. B — Net uncommon. It shows the close 

affinity of leaves and flowers.- H. &—A copy of " Hardy 

Flowers” will help you, price 4s., post tree from our 

office.- Perplexed One — It matters little. We doubt if 

an}one could make the distinction.-//. IF.. Belfast.— 

Get Vols I. and If of GAJWKxrxo; you will get more 

information from thc>e than from any other books._ 

L. M.- Messrs. Hooper & Go , Covent Garden, London. 
Plant now or In spring; they will flower next summer. 

- Enquirer. — Rivers’ "Orchard House” can be had 

from our office, pries 8s. 91., post free, or direct from 

the author, Sawbridgewoi tb, Herts.- B. S. C.—The 

only way will be to send two or three specimens of fruit 
from the trees, and we wll endeavour to name them. 

We cannot help you otherwise.-IF. H. H.— Kindly 

ask your questions separately and we shall be pleated to 
attend to them. Different subjects mixed up on the same 
sheet of paper give much trouble, and generally lead to 
mistakes. 

Names Of fruit- M. Jf., Fareham —The Grape Is 
probably Black Hamburgh, but the berries were smashed 
to a Jelly when we received them through bad packing. 

-IF. a. M— Beurre Dial.- R. C—1, Golden Knob; 

4, Dosrnton Pippin; 6 and 7, King of the Pippins; 9, 
Golden Harvey probably; bad specimen. 


Plants for a small garden.— Having 
had seme experience in a-collection of plants 
for a small garden, which is a question I often 
see asked in Gardening, I recommend Narcis¬ 
sus posticus, Crocuses, 8nowdrops, double and 
single mixed Hyaoinths and Tulips, Hepaticas, 
Wallflowers, Pansies, Achillea rosea, Veronica 
spicata. Ribbon Grass, double Potentillas, double 
white Daisies, Pentstemons, Snapdragons, red 
tree Carnations, Indian Pinks, rhlox Dram- 
mondi. Lychnis, Musk (oommon), Sedums, grey, 
green, and golden, and bronse Sorrel .or Oxalis, 
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QUERIES, 


Buies for Correspondents.— AU communica¬ 
tion* for insertion should be dearly and concisely written 
on one tide of the paper only and addressed to the EDITOR. 
Letters -elating to business to the Publisher. The name 
and address qjr the sender is required, in addition to any 
nom de plume to be used in the paper. Answers to Queries 
should always bear the number and title qf the query 
answered. In consequence of the large circulation qf 
Gardsninq Illustrated, it is necessary to go to Press 
a long time before its publication. Therefore, readers 
will see the impossibility qf inserting their questions the 
week they are received, and they would greatly help us 
by sending them as early as possible in the preceding 
week 

6666.—Plants in greenhouse border. —In a lean- 
to, 20 (t. by 9 ft.. I wish to have Boses In the permanent 
border. These will want a winter of some sort to rest 
them. I suppose not even a Gloire de Dijon will go on 
flowering for ever. May 1 ask when and at what tempera- 
tore tbe rest-period must be given 1 Does the necessity 
of it prevent one " getting the steam t p ” moderately 
now, so as to hasten Hyacinths, Geraniums, Ac ?—S. L. 

65457.— Stopping 1 Chrysanthemums. — In the 
very fine exhibition of Chrysanthemums at Finsbury Park 
I notioe the form of the plants is as follows, viz., 
one straight stem (very robust) up to about 2 ft. high, 
and at its top four or five branches in form of a star, 
each bearing a flower rising about 2 ft. more. Will any 
one kindly Inform me bow the stopping is managed to 
produce this form, the effect of which Is admirable ?— 
new BAHirrr. 

<668.—Using a party walL— My neighbour has 
removed a hedge and built a wail dividing onr garden, 
close up to, but not encroaching on the boundary line. 
Gan I use that wall either for building against or plant¬ 
ing against? The aspect being north, what would it be 
advisable to plant ? Length of wall, about 200 ft, 60 ft. 
of which is 4 ft. high, and the remainder, in vegetable 
and fruit garden, 6 ft. high ?—Bulok. 

6669. —Tbe common Orchis —Coo any reader 
answer the following questions? 1, Treatment of these 
plants in pots? (2) Will the seed germinate nnder ordi¬ 
nary drcamsta’'ces in one or two seasons ? (S) Do the 
young plants flower their flr»t season ? (4) Do they flower 
two seasons in succession? (5) How many seasons does 
the same plant exist? (6) Can I be put in communication 
with any one who is much interested in these plant#?— 

B. c. m. 

6670. - Storing Potatoes in barrels —How is 
this best dons ? and if dotted over with lime will it 
pravant their spronting, and at the same time not injure 
the Potatoes for table use? I have heard this is tbe case, 
but would like to learn more before trying it ? - W. B. 

6571.—Propagating the Copper Beech.— Will 
any ene please tell me the proper time and method of 
propagating the above?—H. T. 

6672.— Propagating Euonymus.— 'What is the 
proper time and the best way to propagate the above 
from cuttings without best ?—H. T. 

6678.—Stocking a Vinery.—I have erected a 
three-quarter span greenhouse, 2l ft by 16 ft., south-west 
aspect heated by two rows of 4 In. piping; I Intend to 
grow Vines without forcing. Will some reader kindly 
state with what I should stock tbe s^me so as to have a 
general inexpensive collection of plauts, Ferns, Ac. 
which would grow with Black Hamburgh Vines?—A 
Beginner. 

6574.— Roses not blooming.— I have a Bankaian 
Bose, planted last November in a rich south border; it 
grows vigorously, but has made no attempt to flower. 
Should 1 move it now to any other aspect ? when should 
1 Jgram tt? and should l shorten the long green shoots? 

6676.— Draining a garden —I have taken an acre 
of land at Esher, upon which I am building a house for 
my own occupation. I have divided the land into 
orchard, paddock, and garden ; the land has been 
pasture for cattle many years, the top spit being very 
rich, subsoil sandy gravel. The part 1 intend for the 
orchard I have had trenched 18 in. deep all over, patting 
the top spit to the bottom and bringing the subsoil to 
the top, with which I have mixed a good proportion of 
mould and manure. Can any reader inform me if it re¬ 
quires draining? and if so, now am I to do it cheaply ? 
we oan And water anywhere on the land 2 ft. below the 
surface. The land is bounded by ditches, which are now 
nearly fall of water. The paddock is in front of the 
orehard. If I were to make a large duck pond, would that 
drain it? This is tbe only way X can think of to do it 
oheaply. The fruit trees were planted last month—Apples 
on the Paradise stock, ana Pears on the Quince.— 
J.J. B. 

6676. — Gloxinias and Aohlmenes.— I have a little 
greenhouse open to the south, and consequently warmed 
by that means, and could also start the above with a 
little bottom-heat. Under these conditions could I grow 
them successfully ? or is it useless to try ? and If I can, 
what wonld be the best method upon which to proceed 
as to soil, time of planting, and heat necessary I—Lover 
of Flowers. 

6677. —Heat for greenhouse. —What Is the mini¬ 
mum night and day temperature respectively 1 should 
aim at keeping in my greenhouse ? I have in it Cyclamen, 
Primulas, Geraniums, and Fuchsias, and would like to 
keep them all healthy, and get the Cyclamen and 
Primulas in bloom, and would like to add Cinerarias if 
pomlble, i.e , if too much heat for my resources is not 
required.— Lover of Flowers. 

6678. —Rose cuttings.—About the first week in 
August I took some cuttings of Boses and placed hand- 
lights over them in a nearly northern aspeot. How ought 
1 to treat them for the winter ?— Subscriber. 

6679. — Walks for kitchen garden.— Will some 
reader inform me how to make the cheapest and beat 
path for a Bmall Mtohen garden? Tbe one I have now 
laid, composed of gravel, when damp adheres to the 
feet, and is too soft to admit of wheeling upon it with¬ 
out great inconvenience.— Enquirer. 

6680. —Trioyrtls hirta grandlflora and Fn- 
tWarla kamtaciiatkengis.^- Win someone who has 


flowered the above say how they should be treated?' 
The Blaok Lily is in the border, and makes good foliage 
and bulbs, but no flowers The other is at present in a 
cold greenhouse.—A. B. T. 

6681.—Flnus nalustris.—I am anxious to obtain 
some specimens of the above ; I have tried all sorts of 
places In London and its neighbourhood without suocees. 
Can some of our botanical friends help me ? If not able 
to procure a tree, could I get the seed anywhere ?— 
Edward Henry. 

6582.- Gladiolus The Bride.—Will anyone inform 
me whether this Gladiolus may be planted in the open 
garden now ? or would it be better planted in spring T 
Can it be forced or grown in a cold house ? I have twice 
tried to grow it in different ways and failed to obtain any 
bloom worth having.— FulWOOD. 

6683. -Yuccas after flowering. — My plant of 
Yucca glorlota is 7 ft. high, and it had a spike of bloom 
10 ft. high, tbe largest I ever saw. The leaves are now 
turning black and drooping. What is the cause?—J. W. 

6581.—Holly tree losing its leaves.—I have a 
large Holly tree which has always been admired for its 
beauty, but the last three years It has shed its leaves 
and berries in November. Will someone kindly tell me 
tbe reason? and also a remedy? The soil is light.—G.M.C. 

6586. - Jessamine for acool house — Which is the 
best white-coloured Jessamine to plant in a cool green¬ 
house?— Sandy WlFFLES. 

6586. — Dry heat in greenhouse.— I have a lean- 
to greenhouse with two rows of 8-In. pipes underneath 
the front stage. My plants are completely parched im¬ 
mediately over the pipes. The stage is composed of }-in. 
boards, will a 2 in. layer of sand on atage remedy the 
evil ? if not, will some reader suggest a cure ?— Factory 
Lad. 

6587. - Soot water.— 1 have more than once seen it 
stated that soot wa«er may be made by simply well mix¬ 
ing tbe soot with the water and allowing it to stand a 
few houra, that It clears and is ready for nae nest day. 
I have tried it but failed, the water net clearing itself, 
even after standing for weeks. I would be glad to know 
if there is any particular way of mixing it. I take it the 
soot most be tied in a bag.— Inquirer. 

6588 —Pruning Jasmines.— I should be glad to 
know the proper time for pruning the crimson white and 
yellow Jasmines.— Zero. 

6589.— Treatment of bulbs.—I potted some bulbs 
(Hyacinths principally) last month, ana n<*t being able to 
plunge them out of doors in ashes, left them in a dark 
corner of the potting shed. Since then I have removed 
them into an unused room over the kltohen Do they 
require watering? and when should they be placed in 
full light ?-W. M. 8. 

6600.—Roses in rooms.—I have a Celine Forestler 
in a pot standing in an outer halL Can it be kept in a 
room with Geraniums, Ac., daring the winter ? and does 
It require much water? The leave# fall off very much. 
Some time ago I put it in a larger pot, but the earth 
round the roots was so hard It was impossible to break 
It without Injuring them, so I only put new soil round. 
—W. M. 8. 

6691. — Manure for Camellias and Azaleas — 
Should Camellia and Azalea plants which have flower- 
buds formed get any stimulant stronger than soot water 
at present? I cannot get soot water to be clear without 
adding some lime to it; is that injurious to Camellias 
or Azaleas?—8. W. 

6692. —Ferns xor cutting in winter.— I have an 
unheated glass structure in a shady position, in which 
I wish to grow Ferns, some planted out and some 
in pots, for the purpose of gathering fronds during the 
winter months for mixing with flowers in vases and 

? [lasses. Will someone give me the names of three or 
onr of the bert hardy evergreen Ferns, with fronds not 
exoteding 1 ft. to 2 ft. in length, suitable for this pur¬ 
pose?—A. M.Z. 

6598. — Making a sunken pit.—I And that about 
18 In. beneath the surface in my garden the soil is a 
thick heavy yellow clay. Could I make a pit to grow 
Cucumbers or winter plants by digging a lot of this clay 
out, and covering the bottom of a square pit with good 
soil and manure, and forming thick sloping back and 
w&lli of this clay instead of bricks ? 1 would then bay a 
round-hand sash frame or Cuoumber frame top so as to 
have a cover. I am thinking of enlarging the borders at 
the expense of the lawn, and should be glad to know if 
the clay walls coulu he covered outside with the turf cut 
from the side of the lawn. I could make this pit to face 
the south. Any information wonld oblige —Z A. 

6694—White Grape.—Will someone give me the 
name of a white Grape which does well in a oool house 
with a Black Hamburgh?—A. D. P. 

6695.—Grevillea leaves falling off.—Having 
brought two Grevilleas into my drawing-room, after re¬ 
maining there about a fortnight some of the top leaves 
have fallen off and spoilt tbe look of the plant# Can any¬ 
one tell me what to do with them, so as to make them 
sprout again ?—A. L. 

6690. - Propagating Daphnes.—I shall be much 
obliged for any Information about the propagation of 
the hardy pink Daphne.— Bantam. 

6597 .—Propagating Aloysias.—Which is the 
easiest and sorest method to strike Aloysla cuttings?— 
Bantam. 

6598.—Broccoli not turning in.— What is the 
reason that my Cauliflowers or Broccoli do not form any 
head? The plants look healthy, and were pricked out at 
the proper lime.—M. J. 

6590.—Carnivorous grubs.—I lately found in my 
garden at Fareham an ear-shaped Testaoelle (Testacellua 
hallotldens) in the act of swallowing an earthworm more 
than 6 in. In length; on being disturbed it disgorged as 
much as it had eaten—about an inch. Since tnen three 
others have been secured. As I have often, bat untuc- 
oessfully, searched for this mollnsk, and not having any 
modern book to refer to, I would deem it a favour u 
any one could say if this slug la common in this vicinity 
or other places ? and also, as they eat worms and sings, 
ought they not rather be permitted to live than share 
the lot of the other garden pests?-J. H. J. 


6600.- Shrubs for town gardens.— I hare built 
a house about two miles out of town, round which I have 
room for a few shrubs. 1 would be glad If any one wonld 

g ve me a few hints as to what I should plant. My house 
ces the south. There is a bay window about 6 ft. from 
the front railings; there is an east gable 8 ft. from the 
railings. I want a» much evergreen aa I can get. Irish Ivy 
will get a good share. What other cllmbera would be 
suitable ? I should like as many Boses at the front as con¬ 
venient.— H. W., Belfast. 

6601.—Grafting Maples.—Can the variegated Maple 
be successfully grafted upon the common Bycamore 
stock ? I see they are botanlcally closely related.— Yew 
Tree. 

6602.—Pereskia stocks.-How can I obtain tbe 
Pereakia stock upon which to graft Epiphyllama ?—YXw 
Tree. 

6608.—Seed of the Dog Rose.—Will seed of the 
wild Dog Bose vegetate the first season ?— Yew Tree. 

6604.—Nerlne Fothergtlll.-I should be glad to 
know the treatment of Nerine Fotbergilll. I bought two 
roots a year ago, lor which I paid 5s. They bavemadeno 
growth, and have no intention of flowering. They are 
perfectly alive.— Weekly Bbadbr. 

6005.—Culture of Peppermint.— Which la the 
best wsy to cultivate Peppermint — H. P. K. 

6*06.— Cinerarias —What should I do with Cinerarias 
now in 6-ln. pots ? The hearts of the plants are pnahing up, 
apparently to flower. May I pinch oat the flower-stems 
as they appear, and shift into larger pots ? I do not waut 
them in flower sooner than February. I do not intend 
to heat my greenhouse except at night to 40°.—E. D. 

6607.— Trimming Strawberry plants. —Is it 
right to trim up Strawberry plants to the extent com¬ 
monly practised by jobbing gardeners? Mine have been 
considerably cut away as regards tbe foliage, and it seems 
to rae the plants are rendered thereby much more liable 
to frost. What ought I do to mine under the circum¬ 
stances ? - D. P. 

6608.—Fruit and vegetables in small garden. 
—Will someone kiudly Inform me what vegetables or fruit 
trees (Currants, Gooseberries, Aa) would do well in a 
piece of ground about 7 ft square, with on open east to 
west aspect ? The soil is of the nature of clay ; in fact, 
more than a spade deep it is yellow clay and sand mixed. 
It has been a grass plot, bat I should like to ntilise it in 
the fruit and vegetable way if the position and soli are 
considered good for anything. I have well manured It— 
Willie. 


PO ULTR Y. 

Profitable poultry.-Having read with much 
interest “ Hampshire’s ” artiole on this snbjeot in 
Gardening, it has appeared to me that my own 
experience of poultry keeping might be useful to 
others. “ Hampshire 1 ’ depends wholly on ohickens, 
and those eggs for sitting, whioh he sold at rather 
fanoy prioee, for his profit. Had he kept his fowls 
for egg-producing purposes alone, he would have 
scarcely recooped the original outlay. Now my sole 
object in keeping poultry is to secure a cheep and 
plentiful supply of eggs for the use of our own 
household, and in this objeot I have oertainly suc¬ 
ceeded. I did not attempt to rear chickens, as I had 
not sufficient time to attend to them properly. With 
the exception of two Brahma", my pallets are of the 
common mixed breed. Their fooa consists of the 
scraps from the house, Indian Corn, Oats, and 
occasionally Barley. They have the advantage of a 
small Grass run. I commenced poultry keeping in 
Maroh, 1880, and give the result up to the sam e 
month this year. Dr.—Original ooet of rix pullets 
and one oocb, £l 4s. j food for twelve months. £l 
12*. j total, £2 Ids. Cr.—Six pullets produoed 77 8 
eggs at Id., £3 4s. lOd.; stock in hand, allowing for 
depreciation in old birds, 17s. fid.; total, £4 2s.4d-s 
profit for the year, £1 6a 4d.— Dingo. 

**—Icon quite endorse “Hampshire’s” state¬ 
ment that poultry keeping pays, also his mode of 
feeding, whioh—- J 
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feeding, which exactly corresponds with my own. 
but I cannot understand how it is he had only 1412 
eggs from 12 pullets. I commenced my aoconnt on 
October 81, last year, with eleven light Brahma 
pullets and one cockerel; two were allowed to set, 
one was killed on July 2, and one on August 1, and 
on October 81 the produce in eggs was 1884. 
Dr.—Stook, eleven pallets and one oookerel at 4s. 
fid. each, £214s. j Corn and meal, £4 Is. 8d.: sun¬ 
dries, snob as repairs, 5s.; total, £7 0s. 8d Cr.—Bam 
and chickens sold, £fi 13s. 8d.; eggs used in house 
88° at Id £3 18s. 4d.; stock in hLcincl^i^ 
March birds, £2 10s. 3d.; total, £12 17s. 8d.; profit 
for the year, £5 16a. 7d. In addition to this profit I 
find the manure is most valuable for garden onr, 
poses.—C. 8. 

Full-grown fowls versus chickens.— Some 
time ago a correspondent to Garden in a advocated 
killing off cookerela while young, as they interim* 
with the progress of the pulleti inasmuch m th! 
cockerels have not the gallantry of a full-growu 
oook, but eat everything they oome near to the 
detriment of the pullets. During the last week or 
two I was induoea to kill off half-a-doien oockerels 
for want of roosting accommodation, and also to 
give tbe pallets fair play. Last week I killed off two 
of my three*year-old hens (as I do not consider it 
pave to keep fowls more than two or three years! 
and I was muoh struok with tbe superiority in 
flavour and firmness of the flesh of the three-year, 
old birds over the six-month-old ones. In former 
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years we have generally kept the cockerels till they 
were* nearly full grown before killing off those that 
we coold spare, and, in my opinion, where food is 
plentiful (especially where fowls have Grass land to 
run over), it is more economical to keep tho cock- 
erels till about breeding time the following year, 
and it has advantages not yet named—it enables 
breeders to pick out the strongest birds.—G. C., 
Eccles. __ 

BIRDS. 

Insects in canaries.—Put a piece of fine white 
flannel on the top of the cage when the birds go to 
roost, and examine it every morning when taken off, 
and the insects will be found in it. Keep the cage 
and perches well washed with McDougall’s disinfect¬ 
ing soap, and by perseverance a cure will be effected. 
My little bird was almost devoured with insects, 
as they lodged on its body, but it and its cage are 
now quite free.—E. A. C. 

Plants for aviary.— F. W. T.— A bed of Roses 
or in fact any other plants would not answer in an 
aviary for pigeons. The birds would destroy the 
youDg buds, as well as making the plants dirty and 
unsightly. Pigeons and doves should not be kept in 
the same aviary, ns the former would injure and 


THE LARGEST ROSE GARDEN S XTT E3ST <3-TEWIN'ID. 

CRANSTON’S NURSERIES 

(ESTABLISHED 1785). 

120 FIRST PRIZES 1880 & 1881. 

Standards and Half Standards, Dwarf Standards, Dwarfs on Manetti, magnificent plants; 
Dwarfs on Seedling Brier, Dwarfs on own roots, Dwarf Tea-scented and Noisette on Seedling 
Brier, Climbing and Pillar Rosea, extra-sized Roses in 8, 9, and 10-in. pots, grown especially for 
forcing, new Roses, French and English, Cranston’s new Roses, Mrs. Jowitt and Mary Pochin. 
Descriptive priced Catalogue on application. Special quotation for 100 and 1000 plants. 

ADDRESS, 

CRANSTON’S NURSERY & SEED CO., LIMITED, 

KINO’S ACRE, near HEREFORD. 


aviary covered in, and entirely protected from wet 
and cold for the pigeons to roost in ; also nest boxes 
and pans for breeding purposes. Some perches 
should be put up in the aviary, as pigeons are fond 
of being off the ground as well as flying from one 
perch to another.—H. B. 

Parrot dying.—About a mouth ago I procured 
a healthy grey parrot, seven months old, and 
everything went well with him until last Sunday, 
when ho ceased taking food, or rather he would take 
sop or seed in his beak, and after nibbling at it 
would throw it away. He also commenced drinking 
a great deal of water, and shortly after taking it 
would throw it up again. This continued until this 
morning, when, after an ineffectual attempt to 
administer castor oil, he died. Can any reader give 
me an idea of the cause of death ?— W. G. White. 


BOSES. 


BULBS 

FOR PRESENT PLANTING. 


JAMES VEITCH & SONS, 

Royal Exotic Nursery, Chelsea, 

Hyacinths for Bedding. 

" In distinct shades of colour. 

Per lOO, 30s. 

Mixed Hyacinths. 

Per 100, 24b. 

Early Single Tulips. 

Selected for flowering: at the same time. 


•Richard Smith 
k - Worcester a®. 


QEVENTY-FOUR ACRES of FRUTT TREES. 

O — tpplcs, Pear?. Mums, Cherries, Peaches Nectarine*, Apri¬ 
cots, nn<i other Fruit Tree*, as Standard*, Dwarfs, Pyramids, 
Rushes, Cordon and Trained Trees in great variety all full of 
vigour and warranted true to name. Dctcriptivc l’riee List, con¬ 
taining a sketch of the various forma of trees, with dlrec tons for 
cu tivation, soil, drainage, manure, pruning, lilting, cropping, 
treatment under glass; alto their synonyms, quality, size, form, 
skin, colour, flesh, flavour, use, growth, duration, season, pries, 
Ac., for a penny stamp. 
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CRIMSON YKLLOW -WHITE, striped 

8CAFLET ORANGE Red 

ROSE WHITE PINK 

RED & YELLOW 

Per 100, 5s. 6d. to 8s. 0d. 

Mixed Tulips. 

SINGLE, finest mixed. | DOUBLE, finest mixed. 

Per lOO, 4s. 6d. 

Dutch Crocus. 

BLUE, WHITE, STRIPED, GOLDEN YELLOW, 
and MIXED, all colours. 

Per lOOO, 15s. 

Soilla sibirica. 

Per 100, 7s. 0d. 

For other Bulbs for Planting or Pot Culture see Cata¬ 
logue, forwarded gratis and post free on application. 

ROYAL EXOTIC NURSERY, 

CHELSEA, S.W. _ 


me an idea 

Aviaries in greenhouses. — 1 he remarks of 
“A d’A.” in Gardening have disconcerted mo. I 
have a winter garden the temperature of which is 
never below 50°, and often up to 70° or 80°, and in it 
I am constructing an aviary. My intention was to fill 
it with foreign specimens. If “A. d’A.’ will give me 
a few hints, I shall esteem it a great favour.—A. B. 

Canaries with swollen legs.— What can be 
done for a canary with inflamed and swollen legs 
and claws ? I have washed them and anointed 
them with zinc ointment every day for a month 
with no good result.—M agi. 

Canaries and Parsley —Will "E. J. H ” kindly 
stato why canaries should not be given Parsley ? 

Mine seems very fond of it.—W. M. S. 

Book on horses.- “Dr. G W.” will find Anna- 
tage’s book, published by F. Warns & Co., price 
5a entitled “ The Horse-owner and Stableman s 
Companion,” one of the best books on the manage¬ 
ment of tho horse. Those words with reference to 
“ Free Lance” are quite cheering —Humane. 

_There is a book on “ The Diseases of Horses, 

by Hugh Dalziel, published at 170, Strand W.C., 
which may be of use to ” Dr. G. W.,” price Is. 8d., 
post free.—G kordie. 

Working a horse without shoes.—Would 
“Dr GW,” who writes in the number published 
on October 29, kindly give some particulars in re- 
trard to the horse which he has worked without 
shoes ? whether the horse had been previously ac- 
cuetomed to be shod ? and if .0, whether any conree 
of management was required to make the horse 
dispense with shoes ? G. 

Cement for aquarium. -I once experienced 
tho difficulty of getting an aquanum made water- 
tiffht It had been cemented by a tradesman with 
the usual white or red lead putty, and was appa¬ 
rently hard and dry On putting into it a caskful of 
™ water, however, I soon found it leaking, could 
not stop the leak, and had to get out the water in 
n hurry nor did I afterwards get it perfectly tight. 

I have been told of a good jointing, viz , to lay strips 
of sheet india-rubber into the grooves for the glass. 

After the glass is put in, the eurroundmg frame is 
„ tightened with screws and it is perfectly water- 
£roo/ l'Se more pressure the bulk of water causei 
Sto* th. «U« ! the tighter thejoinU become. The 
mdia-rubber has the advantage of being a clean 
material.— R. b. 

Rabbits for profit.—Will “Bunnie, of Nov, . 
kindly give a few more particulars respecting the 

y are f t I‘•"‘"‘S; 


_ Dwarf, and Climbing, all the popular *ort»; ai»o 8J.0D0 choice 
Tca-scented and Noisette Roses In poU; extra strong Roses in 
pots for immediate forcing. See descriptive Price List, free fora 
puny stamp. _ 

T 1ST of all the EVERGREEN FIR TRIBE. 

JJ suitable for Britain, giving size, price, popular and botanical 
names, derivations, description, form, colour, foliage, grow h, tim¬ 
ber, use in art*, native country, and size tb<re, situstion, toil, and 
other Information, with copious ixdex of their synonyms. Free by 
post for six stamps. 

Tisr OF STOVE AND GREENHOUSE 

JLl PLANT 


TIST of EVERGREEN and DECIDUOUS 

JLl SHRUBS, Rhododendrons, Standard Ornamental Trees, 
Climbing and Twining Plants, with their generic, specific, and 
English names, native couatry, height, time of flowering, cjlour, 
&c , and general remarks, free for a penny stamp. 


A LL kinds of Garden Seeds of first quality, 

AJl Bulbs, Mushroom Spawn, Tobacco Paper, Archangel Maw, 
and other Garden Requisites. See Lists, which may be had on 
application. 

OEAKALE, extra strong for forcing, 2s. 6d. per 

O dozen; Ids. per ICO. 


■'.-’Richard Smi I 

WQRCES TUR 



FERNS A SPECIALITY. 

TMMENSE number and variety of Stove, 

1 Greenhouse, and Hardy species. Intending purchasers of 
Ferns before buying elsewhere should send tor our Special List of 
Cheap Perns. 

W. &. d. BIRKENHEAD, 

FEBN NOBSEBY, SALE. MANCBESTBB. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 

OTRONG PLANTS, from open ground and in 

pot* (guaranteed true to name), of all the leading Tarietlen. 
Lilts on application to 

Cranston's Nursery & Seed Co ., Limited, 

KING’S ACRE, near HEREFORD, 


CRANSTON’S NURSERIES 

(Established 1785). 

TSTEW Catalogues of ROSES and FRUIT 

]M TREES now ready. Over 120 First Prizes for Rose Blooms 
hVve been obtained bv £ during 1880 end iWI, being .he largest 
number ever awarded to one «stabll$hment In two season*. 

Cranston’s Nursery & Seed Co. (Limited), 

KING’S ACRE, HEREFORD. 


FERN CA8E8 J FERN CASES l! FERN CASE8III 

HANDSOME CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


flHOICE 
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Beautiful Flowers, 

FOR GREENHOUSE OR GARDEN, 

Post Free, or Carriage Paid for Cash with 

order. 

PLANTS FOR GREENHOUSE OR 

w .. INDOW—Show Pelargoniuma, a for 2s , 3 for Is. i Gera¬ 
niums, Dr. Denny, fid. each; Marne. Baltet, fid. each; Scarlet 
esuvius. 6 lor Is. 3d.; While Vesuvius. 8 for Is. 8d -, C choice 
.ars. for ?s. ; Orevlllea robuhta. 6d. each; Eupatorlnm odorails; 
tima, fid j Kparmannla africana, Od. each. 

■HAISIES, FINEST DOUBLE, Roy Roy, a 

U most striking colour, rich dark crimson, Is 
l’ink Beauty, early and very pretty, Is. doz., 8s. 100; The Bride, 
very fine white, Is. doz , 6s. 100: Hen and Chickens, very curlotw, 
Is. doz., 6*. 100 -, aucubxfolia. neuutifully variegated foliage, 2s. 
doz. ; large mottled red and white, is. Od. doz. 

PANSIES, Golden Perfection, 6d. each, 4s. 

X doz Magpie, an old favourite, fid. each ; Tory. M. each, 4s. 
doz.; Cliveden Blue, 6d. each. 3*. doz.; also a splendid lot of 
mixed varieties, strong planta, Is. Sd.doz._ _ Tmt _ 

PARLY SPRING BLOOMING PLANTS, 

I i hardy for the garden—Antirrhinums Is. doz.; Primula cor- 
tusotdes. fid. each. 4s. doz.-. Wallflowers, It. dor.; Double Wall¬ 
flowers, Is 6d. doz ; Purple Bweot Rockets, Is dor.; Wb'teSweet 
Rockets, Is. doz.; Myo*otls dissitlflora, is. do*.; Rock Roses, Ss. 
doz ; Sweet Williams. Is. doz ; Double Hweet williams. Is. 6d. 
dez.; Foxgloves fine spotted,2s. doz.; Canterbury Bells, 2s dos ; 
Carnations, finest mixed, strong plants, 2s. das.; doz. mixed 
plants a» sample with price list f. r is. 3d. 

POLYANTHUS, good mixed varieties, Is. doz., 

X 6s. 10) i finest gold lueed (Dean’s strain), 3s. dot.; finest 
fancy 8 b doz. 

QTRAWBERRY PLANTS.—“ Marshal Mac- 

Q Mahon.”—This Is without doubt the best Strawberry In 
cultivation, either for forcing or for tho garden. It isvery h irdy 
and prolific, wonderfully compact in habit while the trails good 
In flavour, and of a particular bright and pleasing-colour. 6s. per 
100 snmnle doz.. Is. M. _ 

QPECLAL FAVOURITES.— Christmas Roses, 

D fld. each; Hepatlca, single blue. fid. each; Hepatlca, tingle 
red 6d each; Hepatlca, double crimson, fid. each; Primroses, 
double white, Iliac, and yellow, 6d each; Old Crimson Clove 
Carnation (true), Is each ; Anemone Japonlca alba, Is. ea:h; 3 for 
*i. ; 12 for 7s. fid. 

JOHN GIREEN. 

The Floral Nurseries, Thorpe, Norwich* 
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TO BEGINNERS IN GARDENING. 

(Continual from, p. 462 ). 

Roses.— Every °ne possessing a garde, in 
the ooantry should grow a few Rosls unless 
the soil is sandy or shallow and hot. In low- 
lying dwtocts where the soil is heavy and the 
climate damp the perpetual varieties should 
be grown on the Brier, but whore the soil is 
lighter and the poaihon sloping or elevated, 
preference should be given to the Teas, Chinas 
and Bourbons. Planted in suitable soils and 
situations and having its few simple require¬ 
ments attended to, the Rose is one of the most 
easily grown plants; it must have good feed¬ 
ing m the shape of an annual supply of manure 
in spring and doses of liquid manure in sum¬ 
mer, and it must never be allowed to get parched 
about the roots, but be planted in good nourish¬ 
ing soil in a spot sheltered from cutting winds, 
and open to sunshine and air; that is nearly 
all it requires to keep it in health. Six good 
Roses for a small garden, as standards on the 
Brier, are Ai me a Vibart, Celine Forestier, Mrs. 
Bosanquet, Prince Camille de Rohan, Duke of 
Edinburgh, and Homer. Six vigorous bushes 

d k l \ M r a, , mai80n . Anna Alexieff, 
Glory of Cheshunt, Jules Margottin, General 
Jacqueminot Glory 0 f Waltham. Six standards 
of high floral quality are Alfred Colomb, Marie 
Baumann, Louis van Houtte, Baroness Roths- 
child. La France, Madame Victor Verdier. Six 
good small bushes are common Moss, common 

rw i g \r ar °S n 0Q , ell *l Dacher * Archduke 
Charles, Mrs. Bellenden Ker. Six good climb- 
mg Roses are Gloire de Dijon, Cheshunt Hybrid, 
climbing Charles Lefebvre, Princess Louise Vic¬ 
toria, Felicit6 Perpetu6, Gracilis. 

Pinks and Oarnations.-These should 

be grown by everyone who has a light, well- 
drained soil and a sunny, open border. The best 
Pinks to begin with are the common tree- 
flowermg sorts such as Anne Boleyn, Nell 
Gwynne, and the common white; all the de- 

Wore fl Vat V°\ C ^ bG learaed with these 
Before the florists kinds are attempted. With 

Carnations the common Clove is the best to 
*“ d that can be followed by the 
S home? V ‘ net169 and b y -eedlings Raised 

Phloxes.-Perennial Phloxes everybody 
should grow; they are showy and free-flower¬ 
ing, and present no difficulties in the wav of 
culture or propagation. J 

i.? n ®i ea ‘~ T h e se are easily grown in any 
light, rich soil mixed with leaf-mould or peat • 
good seed c»a be had from Is. to 2s. a packet 
and many of the resulting plants will be worth 
keeping; tho plants which are last in coming 
up will usually be the best. 45 

>t5? mi i laS, ~ The8e are favour iteswith every- 
body and very easy to grow. If the soil is 

and Auriculas 

jnll be the best. Polyanthuses will grow in any 
border of rich loam, but are best placed where 
they are partially shaded from the sun in sum- 
Auriculas like a cool, open, breezy place 

where they are neither liable to too much wet 

in winter nor parching drought in summer. 

AU n T U a8 ^ re t ? ie ?? 1 y onea BQ itable for 
borders, and can be raised from seed ; both seeds 
■md plants are advertised in Gardening, and 
both turn out well. Where the soil is light, 
d ° nb .® f nd 8,n g 1 f 1 Primroses answer well; they 
should be annually dressed with leaf-mould or 
peat, winch shouM also be plentifully mixed 
with the soil before planting. Primula Sieboldi 

ve™howy ^ ^ gr0WD *** 

.u^ PanHla8 r Tbe P®!!* flowers are good 
plants for an amateur s garden in a light soil 
Canterbury Bella are biennials, and should be 
and P lanted « September where 
they are to bloom. Campanula coronata is a good 
taU kind, and C. turbmata a good dwarf 
Delphiniums. -These are a fine showy 
“° f f Plants requiring good cultivation, and 
are no trouble to grow. Seed can be purchased of 
several of the perennial kinds ; they require an 

annual dressing of manure, and should also be 
occasionally moved to fresh stations. 


No. 143. 


Columbines. —These are useful plants for 
a small garden, doing well in a light, loamy soil 
containing plenty of sand and rotted turf ; they 
seem to be benefited by being moved to fresh 
stations or supplied with fresh soil annually in 
September. Good plants can be got from seed, 
especially of the common Columbine, the white 
varieties of which are extremely beautiful. 
Aquilegia chrysantha and A. ccerulea also come 
well from seed. A. Skinneri, A. canadensis, and 
A. oalifomica are good showy kinds. 

Lilies. In light, well-drained soils these 
should form a feature in a small garden. The 
common white Lily, Lilium auratum, and the 
improved varieties of the orange Tiger Lilies are 
the best to begin with, the ground should be 
well manured with thoroughly rotted manure, 
and dressed with peat or turfy loam before 
planting. 

Ohrysunthsmums.— These are not so 
suitable for the borders of a country garden as 
for towns, as they are liable to be nipped by 
early autumn frosts; the so-called summer¬ 
flowering kinds, however, should be grown ; 
they are very showy, and the class is almost 
certain to be improved. 

Irises.— Many of these are suitable for be¬ 
ginners. Iris pumila and Iris olbiensis are good 
spring-blooming kinds for lightsoil. The German 
Ins, of which there are many fine varieties, will 
grow almost anywhere, and the English and 
Spanish Irises are first-rate plants for a sunny 
border. 

Anemones. —These are good plants for 
beginners. Anemone japonica is no trouble in a 
neb, light loam containing plenty of vegetable 
fibre, provided it is not allowed to get parched 
at the. root. The florists’ Anemones are easily 
grown in a well prepared border of light, rich 
soil; Anemone sylvestris is a good companion 
for A. japonica, and A. nemorosa is a pretty 
native plant, doing well when allowed to run 
amongst the roots of Ferns in a shady border of 
leaf-mould; the shade, however, should be that 
of trees which are leafless in winter. 


Gladioli. —These are first-rate plants for a 
beginner’s garden ; tho soil for them should be 
light and rich, and they must be plentifully 
manured. They should be planted 9 in. deep in 
March, and lifted and stored safe from frost in 
the end of October or beginning of November. 
Brenchleyensis and gandavensis are the best 
kinds to begin with, and when these cap be 
managed the finer florists* varieties should be 
tried. Gladioli require to be plentifully watered 
while growing. 

Ranmmulus 08 are good plants for a soil l 
which Buttercups naturally grow in. Of the 
florists’ Ranunculus there are several kinds all 
worth growing. These require careful planting 
in spring; the eoil should be fine and mellow, 
and any manure used should be rotted to powder. 
Care must be taken to thoroughly settle the 
roots iu the soil, so that there are no empty 
spacss about them in which water can lodge. Of 
other Ranunculi the best is the white kind 
called Fair Maids of France. A similar family of 
plants are the Globe Flowers ; these do well in 
a moist, rich soil. 

Spring-flowering bulbs.— The beginner 
can scarcely make a mistake with these. All do 
well in a rich, light loam, dressed with very old 
rotted manure, leaf-mould, or rotted turf. As 
they only produce one set of leaves a year, these 
must be allowed to remain until withered, when 
the bulbs can be lifted and divided if necessary. 
For other border perennials the best way is to 
order a collection suitable to the soil and situa¬ 
tion from a first-class nursery, specifying any 
that are particularly liked, and giving the na¬ 
ture, position, and extent of the borders to be 
filled. A better selection will be got in this 
way than by following the advice of any one 
unacquainted with the requirements of any 
particular garden. J 

Climbing plants should form a striking 
feature in a small garden. If the soil is light, 
on gravel or chalk, the Clematis family should 
be planted m plenty; the Wisteria does well on 
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such soils, and the Magnolia in sheltered situa- 
I tions. Honeysuckles are pretty climbers and 
universal favourites. The Honeysuckles proper, 
or Caprifoliums, seem to prefer a rich, moist, 
but well-drained soil; tho Japanese Honey¬ 
suckles, or Loniceras, require a warmer, 
lighter soil. All the commonly grown Capri- 
foliums are good, and of the Loniceras, 
L. brachypoda, L. flexuosa, and the well- 
known golden-netted Honeysuckle are the 
most. useful. The Loniceras have a closer 
and richer leafage than tho Caprifoliums. Coto- 
neastera seem to do well on heavy soil, also 
Cydonia japonica, one of the most beautiful of 
spring-flowering shrubs. The blue Passion Flower 
and its white variety do well in well-drained, 
light soils ; they require plenty of manure, and 
should be planted in a sunny situation and cut 
back to the old wood when the leaves fall, and 
protected with mats in severe weather. Treated 
thus they break early in spring, and send out a 
profusion of vigorous shoots which should be 
well thinned out; these will flower from the 
axil of every leaf in a favourable season. The 
common Jasmine is perhaps the best climber for 
a town garden, and does equally well in the 
country. The winter-flowering yellow Jasmine 
(Jasminum nudiflorum) should find a place in 
every garden, flowering as it does in any little 
spell of mild weather which may occur in the 
depth of winter. Of climbers which spring up 
from the roots annually, the best are Tropaeolum 
speciosum, the double Convolvulus, Convolvulus 
scammonia, and the Everlasting Peas, of which 
there are at least three good kinds ; these latter 
must be waited for, as they do not flower well 
for a year or two after being moved ; they like 
a hot position and well-drained soil. 

Annuals and biennials.— Hardy annuals 
mostly do best, or rather flower most pro¬ 
fusely, in poor soil, but the half-hardy kinds 
mostly require rich culture. Some of the latter, 
such as'StockB, Zinnias, and Asters, require high 
cultivation. Indian and Japanese Pinks, and 
French and African Marigolds, Schizanthns, 
Salpiglossis, and Phlox Drummondi, however, 
will do well in any sunny border of light, rich 
soil, and yield a good return for the little 
trouble they require. The last are still flowering 
with me after having 7° of frost on two 
separate occasions. Biennials mast be grown at 
home. Spring is the beat time to sow Canter¬ 
bury Bells, Foxgloves, and Wallflowers, which 
will make strong plants by the autumn. Bien¬ 
nial Stocks, Sweet Williams, and Stock-flowered 
Wallflowers should be sown in July, and re¬ 
planted in October. Double Poppies Bhould be 
sown in August where they are to flower. 

General management.— Where the soil 
is hot and shallow a plentiful supply of water is 
necessary. Drainage water should be stored up 
as already described, and that which falls on 
the roof of buildings should not be wasted if 
required. Rain-water is the natural eupply of 
plants, and is better for them than pump or 
spring water. Water from a ditch or pond should 
always be used in preference to that-. Plants 
require staking, tying, and training, and all that 
work should be done in time. If allowed to fall 
down and become mis-shapen the shoots of many 
plants will snap when an attempt is made to 
straighten them. When grown in a mixed bor¬ 
der some plants, such as Pansies, will require 
cutting back if the soil is too rich ; others will 
require their shoots thinned out. Other plants, 
if. ink8 ’ Carnations, Phloxes, double Sweet 
Williams, &c., require propagation by cuttings 
to keep up a stock of healthy plants. Seed ves¬ 
sels and flowering stems should be removed as 
soon as the blossoms have faded, which practice 
will often make the plants bloom a second time. 
Our changeable climate will often cause plants 
to become Bickly through sudden changes of 
temperature, when they will require watching 
and stimulating. Then insect depredators will 
always have to be guarded against, and their 
ravages watched fer and nipped in the bud. 
Plants with broad leaves which lie on the 
ground, such as Foxgloves and Campanulas, 
should be searched frequently lest slugs and 
snails find a lurkirg place under their shade. 
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Shady, damp parts of walls and fences should be 
searched in the same way. In hot, dry weather 
a good watering with a hand engine and hose in 
the evening will brighten and refresh everything. 
The water should be sent among the leaves of 
the plants with some force. 

Walks. —These occasion little trouble if 
properly made in the first instance ; a good way 
to construct the walks in a small garden is to 
make them answer for drains, by running drain 
pipes under each, and filling up nearly to the 
surface with stones, broken bricks, or similar 
material, placing the largest pieces at the bot- 
tsm ; G in. of nice clean gravel, well rolled, will 
then complete a durable walk whioh will allow 
all water to sink immediately. The beds should 
be rather below the level of the walks than 
above it, and if anything the walks should be 
the lowest in the centre ; this prevents the rain 
from washing seeds and .soil to the edgings, 
where, through there bein£ little traffic, they 
are sure to spring. 

Lawns. —Grass is a great deal of trouble in 
a small garden, as it requires a considerable 
amount of time to keep it in proper order ; the 
mowings, however, are useful to lay on the top 
of beds to keep the soil from parching. A small 
lawn is best made with turf, but where good 
turf cannot be had, seeds are better. September 
and April are the best times to make a lawn 
either with seeds or turf. The ground should be 
thoroughly levelled, and raked fi ne, and well 
manured before the lawn is made. Lawns should 
not be made with turf from clay soils ; the clay 
lifted with the turf gets puddled and kneaded 
amongst the roots, and the Grass never does 
well, and fresh seeds will not improve it. When 
a lawn is continually cut and nothing added to 
make up for the mowings removed, the soil be* 
comes exhausted. Lawns should be dressed 
occasionally with guano, sand, and bone dust 
just when a shower is pending ; this dressing 
must be sprinkled very lightly. I trust these 
hints will enable beginners to accomplish a com- 
mencement in gardening, from which they will 
be able to go on to the higher walks of the art. 
Discharge but these kind offices (and who 
Would spare, that loves them, offices like these ?) 
Well they reward the toil. The sight is pleased. 

The scent regaled, each odoriferous leaf 
And opening blosssom freely breathes abroad 
Its gratitude, and thanks him with its sweets. 

Bo manifold, all pleasing in their kind, 

All healthful, are the employs of rural life, 

Reiterated as the wheel of time 

Runs round : still ending and beginning still. 

—COWPER. 

J . D. _____ 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

Stephanotls fiorihunda — The most 
floriferons plant of Stephanotis which I ever 
had was planted in a narrow border, not more 
than 1£ ft. wide, in a compost of fibry turf, 
peat, and sand, resting ou a quantity of brick 
rubbish, whioh acted as drainage. Here it had 
abundance of water, both at the root and over¬ 
head. It is very liable to be attacked by mealy* 
bug, but copious deluges of tepid water will 
dislodge it. The shoots were trained horizontally 
on wires 8 in. apart, and the same distance from 
the glass of a span roofed house, where they 
could receive abundance of light and air, but 
where they were at the same time carefully 
shaded from the direct rays of the sun, while 
the foliage was in an immature condition during 
the early summer months and while the princi¬ 
pal flowering season lasted. During the autumn 
months they received all the light and air 
possible, with but an intermediate temperature, 
and during the winter months the temperature 
vti seldom more than 50° at night, and some* 
times even lower than that, but as sun-heat in¬ 
creased with the lengthening days in early 
spring, the flower bunches appeared at the axil 
of every leaf. While in that condition it was 
oopiously supplied with weak liquid manure to 
help the crop of bloom and to promote tome 
early growth, that usually flowered well later in 
the summer. As this plant was confined to the 
portion of roof over the central pathway, it 
ocoapied space that could not well be otherwise 
Utilised ; but if trained thinly over an entire 
honse, the majority of plants, such as Ferns, 
that delight in partial shade might be grown 
Under it with advantage. Where a narrow 
border is not available, brick compartments 
Would bo preferable to planting it in a la r ge 


body of soil, more especially where it happens 
to be associated with stronger-growing plants. 
Thus treated, the roots are more under command 
as regards the applying of moisture, and when 
any lack of vigour is observed, the old soil can 
be carefully removed from the surface and re¬ 
placed with fresh, well-enriched compost; any 
pruning required should be done after the 
flowering is over. It should consist in cutting 
any old, bare pieces away in order to give light 
and air to the new growth ; overcrowding, 
above all thingB, must be avoided Plants grown 
on circular wire trellises frequently fail to 
flower freely, owing to the yonng wood being 
trained so thickly as to be unable to get ripened. 
In that case it should be trained up thinly on 
wires until thoroughly matured, and then be re¬ 
placed on the trellis, when it will be almost 
certain to produce an abundant crop of flowers. 
—J. G. 

Fine greenhouse annuals (Martynias). 
—There are few annuals more beautiful or more 
effective than the Martynias when grown in 
pots. A brisk bottom heat is necessary in order 
to obtain quick germination, and the seed-pan 
must not be allowed to get dry from the time of 
sowing till the youn£ seedlings are well np. The 
middle of February is early enough to make a 
sowing, as the young plants are very liable to 
damp off during dull weather. Pot them singly 
into 3-in. pots as soon as they have formed their 
seed leaves, giving them a warm genial tem¬ 
perature, and water them very carefully till 
they have become established. Shift them into 
larger pots as they advance, always giving 



Grecnh' use anuuiil (Martyiiia pruboseitlca). 


abundance of drainage and a light, rich, sandy 
compost. They should have their first spikes of 
bloom removed, and if large plants are desired, 
they must be kept pinched until the end of 
July, when they will form fine plants, with 
from eight to a dozen heads of bloom, which for 
size and richness of colour will surpass the finest 
Gesneras. About the middle of June the plants 
should be removed into a frame, and be kept 
fully exposed to the sun, shutting them up 
early in the afternoon after damping the walls 
and under the plants with a syringe, but not 
over the foliage. As they begin to expand their 
blossoms a drier atmosphere must be given them, 
and when in full bloom they should be put in a 
warm greenhouse. The varieties most generally 
grown are fragrans, Intea, trioolor, and pro¬ 
boscides, of the last of which the annexed is a 
representation. 

WINTEB-BLOOMING HEATHS. 

Few plants are more beantifnl at this season of 
the year than this section of the Heath family, 
of which gracilis aatmnnalis and hyemalis may 
be taken as types. Beautiful little plants, of 
these kinds, bristling with flowers, may le met 
with on the florists’ stalls in every market town. 
They are chiefly propagated ana grown on to a 
flowering size in the nnrseries round London, 
and then distributed in autumn to the ex¬ 
tent of many thousands through the medium of 
country florists. Amateurs are very large buyers 
of these brilliant little plants, either for window 
boxes or to decorate the small greenhouse-con¬ 
servatories, now so common in the suburbs of 
large towns. I have only mentioned the names 
of two kinds, as the treatment of all soft-wooded 


Heaths is the same, but others, such aS Wil- 
moreana, are also largely grown. 

Temperature, & 0 .—The reason why, u 
a rule, amateurs fail so signally in the culture 
of this class of plants is, they use too much fire- 
heat and give too little ventilation. It may be 
laid down as a principle that Heaths cannot be 
kept long in health in a warm, close honse ; but 
it is astonishing how small an amount of labour 
and expense—rightly directed—is required to 
keep a collection of Heaths in good condition. 
There is no other class of plants that furnishes 
so much floral beauty for so long a time. If a 
house can be spared for their culture, the whole 
matter is simple enough, but I have seen good 
collections of Heaths grown where Buch a con¬ 
venience did not exist. An orchard house is a 
capital place in which to winter Heaths and 
other hard-wooded plants ; and the plants may 
be moved occasionally when in flower, and when re¬ 
quired, to the conservatory fora few days at a time 
without doing them much damage. Anything like 
a close, confined atmosphere would be tl e r de¬ 
struction ; very little fire-heat, therefore, will be 
required, aud the ventilation must be ample and 
almost continuous, except in very cold weather. 
Keen, cold, cutting winds, must, however, be 
avoided. In summer they will do better out-of- 
doors on a coal-ash bed, in a sheltered place, 
partially shaded from the mid-day sun. 

Watering. —Next in importance to a suit¬ 
able temperature is the question of watering. It 
is almost impossible to lay down any strict rule, 
but one thing may be stated confidently, that 
if Heaths are ever allowed to flag from want of 
water, they seldom recover ; they may not die 
at the time, nor for weeks afterwards, but some 
day, when one is least expecting it, almost 
without any warning, the plant will wither. 
Overwatering must also be guarded against, or 
the plants will become sickly and die from an 
opposite cause. If a pot is full of roots and the 
plants in full flower, perhaps it may require 
watering twice a week, or even oftener ; but at 
this season much depends on the state of the 
external atmosphere, and any estimate can, at 
the best, only be an approximate one, and 
should never be allowed to usurp the place of 
intelligent observation. One mode of ascertain-4 
ing—and perhaps the most trustworthy one— 
when a plant requires water is to rap the side of 
the pot sharply with the knuckles ; if the Bound 
emitted be sharp and hollow, the plant cither 
does then, or will shortly, require watering. If, 
on the contrary, it sounds dull and heavy, 
watering will not for some time be necessary. 
This, however, like all rules, may sometimes 
lead to error, as some pots, from their close 
structure, emit a dull sound, and others, again,, 
from a contrary cause, the reverse. There may 
also be some difference in potting as to firmness 
of soil, which will affect the sound. In watering 
valuable hard-wooded or other plants the same 
person should always water them at all times, 
aud, iu doing so, should always take care that 
the ball is thoroughly moistened. In this way 
mistakes will not so easily happen. 

Potting, soil, &c.— All pruning should be 
done juBt after they have done flowering ; this, 
however, need not prevent the pinching of a 
strong shoot at any time, especially in the case 
of young plants. As regards potting and soil, it 
is next to impossible to keep Heaths in health 
for any length of time without good fibrous 
peat. In potting the soil may be broken up, 
and passed through a ^-in. or J-in. sieve, aud 
the rough lumps reserved to go over the drain¬ 
age at the bottom of the pots ; but for all plant ■ 
that require larger pots than 4£ in., the soil 
should be well broken up, but not sifted. The 
dra n ige should be ample, to allow the water to 
pass away freely ; but not excessive, as it not 
only reduces the space for the roots, but rendeis 
it necessary to water more frequently, and thus 
increases the risk of the plants suffering from 
drought. Force the soil in firmly with a blent 
stick ; and this is a rule that should be observ* d 
in potting all hard-wooded plants. It. is bett< r 
to give medium shifts annually, until the plants 
are large specimens, than to over-pot. Plant a 
that are pushed on rapidly by having large 
shifts, or by using stimulants, are usually short 
lived. What an amateur is moat anxious about 
is to keep his plants in good health and of a 
manageable size. Always take care before pot¬ 
ting that the balls of the plants are moist, but 
not wet. The best time to pot is about June; 
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and then, towards the end of July, or early in 
August, turning the plants out of doors for a 
couple of months. They will flower all the 
better for the ripening of the wood, which this 
treatment ensures. In potting, keep the collar 
of the plant well up. If buried too deeply, the 
damp settles round the stem and kills it. 

Heaths in windows —Many people buy 
Ihe-e plants in the market simply as window- 
lants who have no greenhouse at all, and per- 
aps even no garden ; and I have known in¬ 
stances where they have kept them in health 
for a long time under unfavourable circum¬ 
stances, and in which a good deal of pleasure 
has been derived from so doing. The truth is, 
thoughtfulness and perseverance will often sup¬ 
ply the place of skill. They will not live long in 
a coal-gas-impregnated atmosphere ; but in a 
cool, light, well-ventilated room I have known 
some of the commoner kinds of Heaths to keep 
in good health for a loDg time ; and, as a rule, 
where window-plants look healthy and flourish¬ 
ing, it is a sure sign that the rooms are well 
ventilated and the air pure ; fever and other 
contagious diseases rarely visit there, and thus 
the care bestowed upon plants and flowers is, 
after all—independently of the actual pleasure 
experienced—a very good investment, and often 
saves expenditure in other ways. Heaths, when 
grown slowly in cool, well-ventilated houses, 
are not subject to many diseases or insects. If a 
damp atmosphere prevails mildew may make its 
appearance, but this is easily kept down if taken 
in time by dusting sulphur in amongst the 
brancher, E. 


The Cape Pond Weod (Aponogeton dis- 
taebyon)—I have this very fine during winter in 

ins and tubs, also in wet earth without water. 

find irs tubers force as easily as a Roman Hya¬ 
cinth if the pans are put m a sunny corner 
during summer, and the mud around them 
baked dry. Treated thus they rest for four or 
five months, and when put into a warm house in 
October they shoot up like Asparagus, and 
flower far more freely than when allowed to 
keep all along growing and flowering. As a 
m inter flowering aquatic it has no equal.— 
F. W. 

The Heliotrope as a wall plant —The 
well-known Cherry-pie or Heliotropium peruvi- 
anurn is well suited for a greenhouse wall. It 
requires very little trouble. We have it on a 
conservatory wall facing east, where it gets very 
little artificial heat ; it was planted six years 
ago, and is now 12 ft. high and 6 ft. wide, full 
of beautiful, sweet-scented flowers. It will flower 
all the winter through.—C. C. S. 

Culture of Begonias.— Seeing questions 
o r ten asked in reference to Begonias, I beg to 
state how I grew mine last year. I had a packet 
of seed and sowed it in March in leaf-mould and 
sand, potted the plants in loam and leaf-mould, 
and kept them growing in a greenhouse without 
heat, except during cold nights when they were 
in flower. I kept the best and let them flower 
in autumn. As they did not flower till late, 
when they had done blooming I kept them in 
their pots till March on the greenhouse shelves. 
When they began to move I ehook all the soil 
away and again potted them in loam, leaf- 
mould, and sand into 5-in. pots, then into 6-in. 
ones, and then into 8-in. pots, giving a little 
manure water twice a week when coming into 
flower. I took them to a show in July and took 
the second prize, then I placed them out of 
doors to bloom during the first week in August. 
I saw there was a show on the 13th of Septem¬ 
ber, so I took my Begonias indoors again, cut out 
all the longest branches and top-dreesed them, 
tied them out neatly, took them to the show, 
and took the first prize against a leading nur¬ 
seryman, who grows hundreds of them for sale 
and show, selling his at 10s. 6d. each. I am 
only an amateur, but often grow greenhouse 
plants and annuals for show, and shall be happy 
to give my experience to anyone reading this 
paper. I have taken 47 prizes this year.— Con¬ 
stant Reader. 

Violets In frames.— It may interest some 
of the readers of Gardening to know how I 
grow double Violets with the greatest success. 
Plant about May or June the crown of those 
you mean for the winter in the open ground in 
a place shaded from the mid-day sun. Do not 
leave any suckers on the plant between the end 
Of August and the end of September, ^ill the 


frame with good mould, such as that from a 
spent Cucumber bed ; then lift the Violet roots 
with a good ball of earth and plant about 10 in. 
apart. Water carefully, never allowing the soil 
to get dry, but beware of damp. Pick off every 
leaf that looks yellow or is likely to decay ; and 
now I come to the main point, viz., air giving ; 
on all fine days take the lights quite off; if a 
sunny day it is best to shut the light before 
the sun is quite off, as this keeps in some warmth 
and greatly helps to resist damp. Ou no accouut 
let any rain get to the Violets, though in wet 
weather tilt the lights at both ends. It iB best 
not to let any runners grow till about April, 
and then let them grow freely, assisting them 
by putting in some rich, sandy Boil and keeping 
it well watered. These new crowns are best to 
plant for the ensuing winter crop.— Weekly 
Reader. 

The Penny-wort as a basket plant. 
—We like to see apt use made of our native 
plants in the garden, but seldom have seen one 
in every way more elegant than the common 
Penny-wort (Ilydrocotyle vulgaris), grown as a 
basket plant, as shown in our illustration. The 



Common Penny-wort (Hvdrocotjle vulgaris) grown in 
a basket. 

habit was singularly graceful, and quite different 
from any we have seen the plant before display. 
The owner of the plant in question happened to 
notice a little seedling of it among some potting 
soil, and, placing it in a basnet to take its 
chance, in three or four months it became a 
well-furnished specimen. After the first year it 
requires cutting down, and will then push out 
freely in the spring. Among other British plants 
that are suited for basket culture are the Bird’s- 
foot Trefoil (Lotus), the Cornish Money-wort 
(Sibthorpia), the common Money-wort, the Ivy 
Toadflax, the bog Pimpernel (Anagallis), and 
the Ivy Hairbell (Campanula hederacea), which 
last forms a singularly elegant, if fragile, plant, 
grown in a cool, moist house or pit. 

Solomon’s Seal and Variegated Fun- 
kias forced. —A beautiful object in the early 
part of the year is a mass of Solomon’s Seal, 
which, charming as it is out-of-doors, is, when 
forced, even more so, the whole plant having a 
fresher and cleaner look than when outside ex- 

E oscd to all kinds of weather. Variegated Fun* 
ias, too, have a cheerful appearance indoors at 
this season, and are well worth the attention of 
those who like to maintain a certain amount 
of gaiety, even during the dullest months.—A. 

0109.—Training a Jasmine.— If on back 
wall nail or tie all shoots and growth as thickly 
as possible, but the better way is to train it up 


the rafters on wire placed for the purpose 1 ft. 
from the glass. It need make little or no shade 
to plants underneath, as it can be tied close in. 
Put in plenty of wood, and only cut out when 
absolutely requisite, always keeping as much 
young wood as possible.—J. P. 


TOWN GARDENING. 


SMALL TOWN GARDENS. 

Gardens of 40 ft. to 100 ft. long behind terrace 
houses present peculiar difficulties in the way 
of successful floriculture, but with patience and 
attention these difficulties are not insurmount¬ 
able. Only about a third of the troubles of the 
town gardener are owing to his situation ; the 
remainder are about equally divided between 
want of care and knowledge and a bad state of 
the soil. 

Soil.—The area of London proper, say from 
Highgate to the Crystal Palace and from Forest 
Gate to Fulham and Hammersmith, presents a 
great variation of soils, there being rich loam 
resting on gravel, heavy alluvial loam, light soil 
resting on gravel over chalk, and very heavy 
clay. Very seldom, however, does the London 
gardener get the benefit of any of these soils in 
a cultivated state ; the smaller class of houses 
are often built on abandoned gravel pits, or 
similar excavations for brick earth, the soil 
beneath the gardens for many feet being nothing 
but rubbish. Where the ground has been 
market gardens the whole soil is often stripped 
from the ground before building operations are 
commenced, nothing being left to the house¬ 
holders but the raw subsoil. Where the soil is 
pasture on clay, the turf and its roots, the most 
valuable part for gardening purposes, are gener¬ 
ally removed. As far as I have noticed the ab¬ 
sorption of fields and market gardens by streets 
during the last twenty years, I should say that 
nine out of every ten of the small gardens en¬ 
closed during that time were first rendered 
utterly unfit for the culture of anything, even 
if they had been situated in the country. This 
being the case, the first thing that the town gar¬ 
dener must Bee to is his soil. There should be 
at least 2 ft. of good, rich, black earth over the 
subsoil if that be clsy, and over gravel or sand 
the more the better. 

Situation. —This must be taken into ac¬ 
count in selecting plants, both as regards the 
prevailing winds and the amount of consequent 
smoke and foul air, and as regards the particu¬ 
lar situation of the garden, whether that is open 
or enclosed by high buildings. Generally speak¬ 
ing, the smaller tne houses, the more favourable 
will be the conditions for gardening. Some town 
gardens amongst tall houees are literally at the 
bottom of a well. 

Plan of garden. —Here a great mistake is 
usually made, namely, in making a Grass plot 
in the centre of the garden, surrounded by nar¬ 
row borders close to the fences filled with 
shrubs, trees, or climbers ; everything planted 
in these narrow borders is almost sure to fail. 
The air close to the fences of a town garden is 
the most stagnant air in it; the trees and 
shrubB will rot) and parch the roots of the 
flowering plants, and in many exposures the 
plants will suffer, during cold easterly winds, 
the injurious effects of hot sunshine and cold 
wind at the same time. The flowerbeds should 
be in the centre of the garden as far from the 
fences as possible. 

Planting. —Trees ehould never be planted 
in small town gardens. Climbers trained on the 
fences will give all the greenery that is neces¬ 
sary. Ivies, Virginian Creeper, and the common 
Jasmine thrive in towns, and two well-grown 
Vines will cover 50 ft. of fenoing with bright 
foliage. Town gardeners should beware of 
violent fancies for particular plants, and must 
be content to grow what they can; it is of no use, 
for instance, their trying to grow Roses; they 
are almost the worst plants possible for towns. 
If the soil is thoroughly well prepared and good 
strong healthy plants planted at the most 
favourable season, a good display of foliage and 
flowers can be kept up witli a little care and 
attehtion. Conspicuous places should first be 
occupied by well proved plants. A bed of well* 
mixed light loam should b*j made ih the middle 
of the garden, manured with very old manure 
rutted to powder) th«s should be so loose iu 
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texture that the foot sinks 2 in. or 3 in. in it. 
This bed should be filled with early and late 
flowering Chrysanthemums and Pomponea, the 
finer varieties of German Iris, English and Span¬ 
ish Iris, white, orange, and Tiger Lilies, Carna¬ 
tions aud Pinks, Pausies, Daffodils, Seillas, Daisies, 
Snowdrops, Primroses, Tulips, Iris pumila, and 
Iris olbiensis. The common Evening Primrose 
will grow in almost any soil, and in light, 
dry soils Antirrhinums make a good display 
if the situation is sunny ; Delphiniums, Sweet 
Rockets, Phloxes, and Alpine Auriculas may 
be planted where the soil is rich. Gladioli 
and Dahlias both do well. For damp, shady 
nooks, Salomon’s Seal, Double Pile wort, and 
Vinca major and minor, with their golden- 
edged varieties, are suitable ; and hardy Ferns 
and Ivies last a long time in such positions if 
well attended to. London Pride is a good town 
edging plant, thriving where little else will 

row ; and the large-leaved Saxifrages, S. cor- 

ifolia and S. crassifolia, make handsome foliage 
plants raised on a small knoll of light, sandy 
loam. Creeping Jenny, Musk, and Lily of the 
Valley all answer when established. 

Hardy perennials.— The best time to 
stock a town garden is rather late in spring, 
from the end of March to the end of April, or 
not later than the las-t week in September ; even 
the hardiest plants, if planted between these 
lines, are apt to succumb in a wet, dark 
winter, varied with sharp frosts. A powerful 
hand-engine is almost a necessity in towns; 
those in which the pump is worked with the 
foot are the handiest. By washing the plants 
frequently, sending the water amongst the leaves 
with some force, the evil effects of dust and 
smoke on plants can be considerably lessened. 
Slightly stimulating manures, given in a liquid 
state, are also beneficial, and every oppor¬ 
tunity should be taken to supply the beds with 
frc3h soil from the country. A great point in 
a town garden is to kocp up a constant supply 
of young plants from seeds and cuttings. Cut¬ 
tings can mostly be struck in the open air 
during summer under bell-gla9ses. Seedling 
plants generally do better in a town garden 
than those raised in any other way. The ground 
amongst hardy plants should not be dug every 
year, but after the plants have stood some time 
and evidently exhausted the soil, they may be 
lifted section by section and the ground 
thoroughly dug and manured before dividing 
and replanting. Great benefit, however, will re¬ 
sult from spreading a thin coat of manure or 
rotten leaves or both amongst the plants in 
winter, and hoeing or pricking it in with a fork 
early in spring, not working the ground deep 
enough to hurt the roots of the plants. Spring- 
flowering perennials such as Primroses, Auri¬ 
culas, and Pansies, however, should not have 
the soil round them disturbed until their bloom¬ 
ing season is over. 

Annuals.— Many of these do extremely 
well in towns. Marigolds, Helichrysums, Vis- 
caria, Ncmophila, Leptosiphon, Cornflower, 
Crimson Flax, Convolvulus minor, and the 
Nasturtium or Trop:eolum family are the best of 
those which can be sown where they are to re¬ 
main, and Indian Pinks, Dianthus Heddewigi, 
Zinnia elegans, Phlox Drummondi, African 
Marigolds. Ten-week Stocks, Love-lies-bleed¬ 
ing, and Prince’s Feather, of those which re¬ 
quire sowing under gla^s. 

Biennials.—Of these the best arc Sweet 
Williams, Stocks, Canterbury Bells, Antirrhi¬ 
nums, and Wallflowers. Although the last two 
are perennials, they do well treated as biennials. 
Tnese should be pricked out where they are to 
flower as soon as large enough. 

Appliances. —There is no necessity for a 
hot-bod or propagating frame to strike a few 
cuttings or raise a few half-hardy seedlings ; a 
few boxes, which cm be had from the family 
grocer, the lids of which can be shut down on 
cold nights, a pane of glass to lay over others 
with the lids removed, aud a few bits of glass to 
lay over pots are all that is required. The boxes 
of seedlings can be placed in sunny window's, and 
taken inside in inclement weather. A hot-bed is 
useful, because it makes use of the necessary 
manure, while it is rotting and getting into a 
good state for the garden. 

Insect enemies. —These are principally 
slugs, woodlico, daddy long-legs, grubs, and the 
grubs of one or two species of moths. The first two 


are easily disposed off, by getting a few large rotting 
Potatoes in the beginning of summer, and scooping 
out the mo8tof thepulp ; ifthese are laid about the 
haunts of the enemy with the cutsidedown,they 
will be found full of bothslugaand woodlice, with 
a few earwigs if there are any about the garden. 
Upturned pots filled with brewers’ grains held 
in place by paper or straw are also good traps. 
The daddy long-legs grub is a great annoyance 
in towns, as it swarms in hot seasons and cats 
the plants through just at the ground ; for, as 
these grubs have no feet, they can only wriggle 
out of the ground and eat what they can reach. 
When plants are found cut through, the surface 
of the ground should be carefully Bcraped off to 
the depth of 2 in. or bo in a circle of 6 in. round 
the stem of the destroyed plant, when two or 
three Bmall dark coloured sauBage-like grubs 
will generally be found. The grubs of the moths 
are large and whitish or greenish, and should be 
destroyed when found. I find them destroy 
roots, especially Gladioli, Lilies, and some vege¬ 
table crops. Earwigs are very destructive to the 
bloom of Carnations, Pinks, and Dahlias; when 
a petal of one of these flowers drops out, an ear¬ 
wig is usually the cause of the mischief; small 
pots put on the tops of the sticks the plants 
are tied to filled with dry Moss or dry paper 
will generally trap them; the holes of the 
pots should be stopped up, as earwigs like dry 
quarters. J. D. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary — Dec. 5 to 10. 

Totting bulbs of Ranunculuses and Anemones ; re¬ 
arranging greenhouse b ; tying up and staking Migno¬ 
nette ; scrubbing paint in vinery with soft soap to cleanse 
and kill insects that may have accumulated in crevices ; 
looking over Apples and Pears in fruit room, and picking 
out all decayed fruits; giving Raspberries a good top¬ 
dressing of rough manure ; looking over Strawberries 
plunged in leaves, aud picking off all decayed foliage; 
covering up Seakale anl Rhubarb with manure 
and leaves; tying and stopping wint r Cucumbers; 
manuring and trenching ground for Potatoes and 
shifting those growing in pots to a house in which they 
will have more light ; getting up a few clumps of Mint 
and Tarragon for forcing ; sprinkling a little burnt ashes 
i nd lime on Pea border ns a preventive of slugs; 
placing pots over Seakale ready for forcing, also covering 
up Endive and Lettuce to blanch, and plicing a few more 
roots of Witloof in Mu&hroom house for salad. 

Flower Garden. 

At this time of year when the floral display 
out-of-doors is reduced to a minimum, increased 
attention Bhould be paid to keeping all parts of 
the garden scrupulously clean. The Grass if kept 
frequently swept and rolled looks even better in 
winter than in summer, and with evergreen 
trees and shrubs that come more prominently 
into notice after deciduous trees are cleared of 
their foliage, there should be no lack of interest 
even during the shortest days of the year. Some 
of the earliest flowering wall climbers are already 
expanding their blossoms, the bright yellow 
Jasminum nudiflorum being one of the first, and 
it is a most continuous bloomer, for if cut off by 
severe frost the first break to mild weather 
brings with it a fresh supply of gay blossoms. 
Christmas Roses, too, are fast coming into bloom. 
All kinds of spring-flowering plants and shrubs 
in beds that have been recently planted will 
need the soil to be pressed around their stems 
as soon as it is dry enough for the purpose ; and 
any Pansies that are likely to be broken had 
better be pegged down firmly. Keep mice from 
attacking Crocuses and other bulbs by trapping 
them. Stir the surface soil of the beds lightly 
and pick off decaying foliage. 

Beds permanently planted may be 
dressed, manured, aud lightly forked over while 
the weather is open and mild. In the pleasure 
grounds we are planting all beds that do not 
form part of the regular flower garden in this 
way. Single isolated beds or pairs by the side 
of walks, or in sheltered recesses amongst choice 
shrubs, afford a congenial home for plants that 
do not like annual removal. We find that the 
many beautiful sorts of single and double Prim¬ 
roses make excellent edgings, also alpine Auri¬ 
culas, Gentians, Pinks, Hoteia japonica, Saxi¬ 
frages and Sedums, and many other dwarf 
plants, the centres being filled with Phloxes, 
Antirrhinums, Carnations, Roses, hardy Heaths, 
and dwarf-flowering shrubs, and amongst these 
bulbs flourish extremely well, dwarf Aconites, 
Scillas, and Dog’s-tooth Violets being used for 


mixing with edging plants and tall Lilies, and 
the hardier kinds of Gladioli in the centres. 
Where forking cannot be done without disturb- 
ing the roots, a top-dressing of well-decaved 
manure and soil worked evenly over the surface 
under the foliage of carpet plants will invigorate 
them for another year’s blooming. 

Roses planted last month, if not already 
done, should have a mulching of partly-decayed 
manure to keep the soil about the roots and 
lower parts of the Btem from getting frozen. 
Where the tender Tea kindB are to be wintered 
out-of-doois some light protection should be 
placed over them on the first indication of severe 
frost; to do them justice thev require the pro¬ 
tection of a wall, where they keep on furnishing 
blooms for cutting after most other kinds are 
over. The pruning of Roses had better be de¬ 
ferred until spring; but manuring the beds and 
lightly forking it in should be done at once. 
Roses like good rich farmyard manure, and any 
beds that are getting weakly or exhausted will 
well repay lifting and thoroughly renewing the 
worn-out soil ana replanting a little deeper than 
before. Dwarfs are especially benefited by such 
treatment. 

Glasshouses. 

Stove plants. —The work in this depart¬ 
ment during the present month is less than at 
any other season, and advantage should be taken 
of this to overhaul every plant that has a trace 
of mealy b jg about it, so as to make a thorough 
riddance of this pest, as it is impossible togrow 
clean, healthy plants where this insect has got 
the upper hand of the grower. Where this bug 
has got firmly established on creepers it will be 
best to cut the plants clean out and make a 
fresh start with clean, healthy young plants. 
The most useful plants for working in with the 
flowering material will now be healthy young 
Palms and the finely cut-leaved Aralias. A good 
stock of these grown in small pots should always 
be kept in readiness for decorative work at 
this season of the year. Another plant that will 
yet become popular as a winter decorative plant 
is the Orange. This, when treated liberally with 
extra warmth during the autumn, will ripen a 
beautiful crop of fruit on quite small plants in 8.j - 
in. pots, and when in this state few plants are more 
beautiful or interesting for indoor or warm con¬ 
servatory decoration. Evciy favourable oppor¬ 
tunity must now be taken to ventilate this 
structure, as nothing so soon gets plants weak 
and spindly at this season as a want of fresh air, 
and when they once get into a weak state insects 
are not slow in finding out such plants and soon 
render them worthless. 

Greenhouse plants.— With the waniog 
of the blossoms on Chrysanthemums the diffi¬ 
culty of keeping up a gay appearance in green¬ 
houses and the conservatory will be increased. 
To succeed the Chrysanthemums a stock of 
Epacris, Ericas, and Carnations should now bo 
fast coming forward, to keep up a succession of 
flower. Nothing can beat the different varieties 
of Epiphyllums for giving a rich glow to the 
conservatory during the winter season. These 
Bhould be worked ou the Pereskia stock, as this 
gives the plants a greater degree of hardiness 
for the conservatory than when on their own 
roots. Camellias with flower-buds iu all stages 
of development should now be coming forward. 
Any of these that have flowered should at 
once be put under growing conditions to get 
them forward for coming in early another 
season. It is by getting growth into these early 
in, the season, and getting the flower-buds as 
forward as possible in spring and early summer, 
and housing the plants early in autumn, that 
will give an early bloom. A few of the Acacias 
may now be forwarded in a little closer atmo¬ 
sphere, when they will soon begin to unfold 
their blossoms, and prove valuable for the con¬ 
servatory. Those who possess a good stock of 
Amaryllis may now make a choice of the best 
ripened bulbs, and start them in a moderate 
temperature. The handsome flowered A. for- 
mosissima is one of the most useful, but one 
that is rarely seen in collections of plauts. It 
grows and flowers freely in a greenhouse tem¬ 
perature, and delights in a position on a dry 
shelf. Bulbs of this kind potted at once would 
flower in the course of the season. 

Aurioulas. —Plants in pots will now need 
looking over only about once a week. Water 
carefully any that are dost dry. Plants that may 
have been placed under drip should be removed 
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to another part of the frame. When the plants 
have been deprived of all the leaves that are 
likely to decay, there is not much danger of any 
being injured by damp unless decay had pre¬ 
viously set in. Small seedling plants appeivirg 
above ground now require pressing occasicuid’y 
into the ground, out of which they may be 
thrown; An estimate of a good bloom or the re¬ 
verse can now be made for next season. We 
have a considerable number still throwing up 
trusses which are, however, of no value, except 
those that are deep down in the plants w here 
the small buds can just be seen, and where 
the stem has not risen. Many plants will not 
be showing any signs of trusses yet, but if they 
have sound, hard centres, the grower may fully 
expect good results from them. 

Chrysanthemums.— All that can be done 
now in the case of flowering plants is to keep 
up atmospheric conditions favourable to pre¬ 
servation of the flowers from damp, which is the 
principal cause of decay. It is necessary to heat 
the pipes for the purpose of causing a circula¬ 
tion of air both by night and day. As they go 
out of flower their stems should be cut over, and 
the plants placed where the shoots from the 
base can have an opportunity of developing a 
healthy growth. If stroDg plants are wanted to 
produce good sized flowering specimens, cuttings 
may be put in at once. Put one in the centre of 
a small pot, and plunge them in a cold frame 
where they will slowdy produce roots. Large- 
flowered varieties and Pompones may both be 
treated in this way, but the best large-flowered 
specimens may be had by potting up old plants 
that have been grown during the preceding 
summer with a single stem. Healthy young 
growths frequently start from the stem a few 
inches above the surface of the ground, and 
these should be stopped and encouraged to grow. 
Pot them in small pots at first, repotting them 
as they grow in size ; 11-in. pots are the best in 
which to flower the plants. Green fly is fre¬ 
quently to be seen clustering on the young 
growths at this season, ami where this is the 
ease they must lie dipped in soft-soapy water, 
which will destroy them. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Every bit of digging or trenching should, if 
possible, be finished by the end of the year ; 
this can be done when the weather is open, and 
when the ground is frost-bound is the time to 
wheel out manure and soils. With regard to 
growing crops in the open garden, but little at¬ 
tention will be requisite for some time to come. 
Brussels Sprouts and Kales will, after severe 
frost, be the better for having the old decayed 
leaves cleared off, both to admit air to the 
plants and to get rid of the disagreeable smell 
which emanates from such decaying matter. 
Young plantations of Cabbage should be earthed 
up, and be carefully guarded from slug* and 
grubs by dustings with lime or soot. Cauli¬ 
flowers and early Broccoli should be lifted 
directly they turn in, and be “heeled in” in some 
sheltered spot, and protected with mats in 
severe weather. Plots of {Spinach should have 
the soil occasionally stirred ; on light open soil 
this crop never fails in winter, but it is a critical 
crop on heavy land ; hence the desirability of 
frequent hoeing or “ pointing over.” Celery 
should be finally earthed up when the weather 
is dry, and protection provided for severe wea¬ 
ther. Hurdles or mats, resting on Pea sticks 
laid over the ridges, form a handy mode of pro¬ 
tection. Lettuce and Cauliflower plants also 
need a covering of litter or bracken as soon as 
severe weather sets in ; and plants of the same 
n hand-lights and frames should be effectually 
protected by covering tho lights with litter. 
The directions given informer papers as to the 
forcing of Rhubarb, Seakale, and Asparagus are 
still applicable. Succession batches of these 
should be started about fortnightly*, varying in 
quantity according to the demand. Potatoes 
may now be planted in frames ; for these a bed 
of Oak leaves forms the most congenial bottom- 
heat, as also for Carrots and Radishes, and 
though top-heat from pipes saves a lot of cover¬ 
ing up, by this mode of heating Potatoes are so 
apt to develop a weakly growth of haulm, and 
consequently an inferior crop of tubers, that 
preference should be given to growing them 
without top heat other than that produced by 
the bed of leaves ; of course, outside linings to 
frames will be requisite, also thick coverings 
over the glass nightly. 
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FRUIT. 

APPLES FOR GENERAL PLANTING. 
Tiie following lists of Apples have been selected 
with the greatest possible < are with a view to 
their being generally useful ; and any kind of 
Apple that I have found unthrifty under fairly 
good treatment has been purposely kept out. 
Of course, among the many hundreds of varie¬ 
ties, or so-called varieties, that are cultivated, 
many not included here are well worth grow¬ 
ing, but my object was not to give a long array 
of names, even if all were worthy, but to make 
the list as select and trustworthy as possible. 
Those marked with an asterisk are highly re¬ 
commended. Whoever plants fruit extensively 
should, previous to doing so, spend a week or 
two in looking round the neighbourhood to 
ascertain what kinds are thriving there, and 
give a preference to those kinds. The lists I give 
have been selected for their good general quali¬ 
ties under all circumstances, and may be safely 
relied on ; but I have occasionally met with 
local varieties peculiar to a particular district 
well worth attention and extensive cultivation 
in that district. 

Culinary Apples, arranged according to 
their seasons. —Early kinds : Dutch Codlin, 
’Keswick Codlin, * Masks Codlin, Calville 
Blanche d’Ete, Emperor Alexander, *New Haw- 
thornden, Cox’s Pomona, * Stirling Castle, 

* Waltham Abbey Seedling, *Lord Suffield. Mid- 
season kinds : *Alfriston (this will keep till 
spring if required), Beauty of Hants, * Beauty 
of Kent, *Cellini, ^Cockpit, Kentish Fillbaaket, 
Forge Apple, Golden Noble, *Gocseberry Apple, 
Gravenstein, Northern Greening, ^Yorkshire 
Greening, ^Doctor Harvey, Hoary Morning, 
Pile’s Russet, *Tower of Glamis. Late-keeping 
kinds : ’“‘Norfolk Beefing, * Striped Beefing, 
Besspool, Winter Colman, Costard, *Duke of 
Wellington, *Dutch Mignonne, * Warner’s King, 
Ord’s Apple, Golden Winter Pcarmain, *London 
Pippin, Stone Pippin, French Crab. 

Dessert Apples.— Early kinds : Red Astra- 
chan, *Red Quarrenden, *Irish Peach, Yellow 
[ngestre, White Juneating, Red Juneating, 
“Nonsuch (Langton). Mid-season kindB : Corn¬ 
ish Aromatic, *Court of Wick, Scarlet Crofton, 
Golden Pippin, Golden Knob, *Ribston Pippin, 
Scarlet Pearmain, *Downton Pippin, *Fearn’s 
Pippin, *Kerry Pippin, *Orange Pippin, *Rei- 
nette du Canada, Golden Reinette, Early Non¬ 
pareil. Late varieties : Golden Harvey, Scarlet 
Nonpareil, Baxter’s Pearmain, Stamford Pippin, 
*Sturmer Pippin, *Court Pendu Plat, ^Boston 
Russet, Sykehouse Russet, *Blenheim Orange, 
Ashmead’s Kernel, *Baddow Pippin, *Cockle 
Pippin. * Worcester Pearmain, Old Nonpareil. 

E. H. R. 


Standard Gooseberry and Currant 
trees. —Gooseberry trees grown as standards 
may occasionally bo seen in gardens, and are 
found to answer very well, tho quality of the 
fruit being quite equal to that produced when 
the ordinary bush form of training is followed. 
There is also the advantage of being able to 
thoroughly protect the trees from birds, as nets 
may be drawn down under them and tied 
closely to their stems. When the head of foliage 
is raised some 3 ft. or 4 ft. above the ground 
level, pruning, gathering, and the destruction 
of insect pests are much facilitated. Considering 
the advantages to be derived from the standard 
form of culture, it is surprising that it does not 
find as much favour amongst English growers as 
it does in many parts of the Continent. I am not 
acquainted with any grower in this country who 
makes a speciality of standard Gooseberries, but 
any one choosing to do bo may easily train them 
in the desired form. Encourage the formation of 
a clear, straight stem and stop it at the desired 
height. Varieties of the Red and White Currant 
are also well adapted to the purpose. When 
grown as standards with clean stems, some 
2.} ft. long, they are exceedingly ornamental as 
well as useful with their numerous racemes of 
ripe and, in the case of the red kinds, highly 
coloured fruit, which will, if the heads are 
properly thinned out and regulated, hang clear 
of the foliage and have a very pretty appearance. 
The trees can also be readily covered with lace 
netting, so as to preserve the fruit from birds 
and wasps, &c. Thus secured, the fruit will if 
desired bang until very late in the season. 


So raping 1 Vines.— The injurious effeots 
that this practice has, when carried further than 
removing such of the outer bark as is loose, have 
often been urged, but it is so difficult to unlearn 
that, despite all which has l>cen said against 
such barbarous treatment, it still ia followed by 
not a few cultivators. The fact that Vines which 
have from the first been subjected to annual 
scraping never increase in thickness as others 
not so treated do might have been supposed t > 
be enough in itself to condemn the practice ; ye; 
such is far from being the case. Only last year 
I saw one of the worst instances of ptrmar.cn*; 
injury that has ever come under my observation ; 
it was at a place where there are four large vi¬ 
neries, planted about eight years since, the whole 
in as good, healthy condition and as strong as 
Vines could be. A young hand obtained charge 
of them during the latter part of the summer, 
and in due course they were pruned and the 
scraping commenced. Two out of the four house* 
had been got through, and so much of the old 
bark scraped away that tho live bark was per¬ 
ceptible in little patches over a considerable 
portion of the Vines, which were then dresBed 
over with the usual clay, soot, and sulphur paint. 
At this juncture a friend suggested that it would 
be better to dress the remainder without scrap¬ 
ing, and it was well that the advice was followed, 
for those that had been operated upon were so 
much injured that in some places two or three 
spurs together never broke at all, and the eyes 
that did push were veiy weak, the crop collec¬ 
tively not being more than half of what it should 
have been. The case was one of the many that 
happen of going too far in the endeavour to get 
rid of a harbour for red spider, but which I think 
is so far a mistake that I never could see any 
difference the year following in the appearance 
of the pest on Vines which I purposely subjected 
to a removal of some of their outer bark before 
dressing, and others that were dressed without 
the bark being touched. This scraping process 
has been long enough condemned by the genera¬ 
lity of Grape growers of repute ; still, there aie 
numbers of amateurs w’ho still.adhere to it under 
the impression that they will be less troubled 
with insects the ensuing year, but even when 
the Vines were affected with mealy-bug I have 
got rid of it with careful dressing without any 
removal of the bark, except that which was in 
loose strings. And the sooner the ability to cope 
with this worst of infect pests without interfer¬ 
ence with tho covering which Nature intended 
as a protection, even after it had lost its vitality, 
ia realised, the better it will be for Grape grow¬ 
ing.—T. B. 

The Black Currant.— The Black Currant 
may be planted on good land in any situation, 
and it thrives better than most things in moist, 
shady corners, or on the north side of a wall. In 
dry soils the ground over the roots must be 
mulched with manure, or the fruit will be small, 
and an occasional soaking of sewage will bo very 
beneficial. The Black Currant does beBt planted 
in beds or quarters, with no other kind of bot¬ 
tom growth mixed with it. It forms also a 
profitable crop under tall Apple or Pear trees, as 
it will do well in the partial shade. Its manage¬ 
ment and pruning are exceedingly simple, and 
consists in keeping the trees always well fur¬ 
nished with young wood, as it is on tho young 
branches of the previous year that the crop is 
borne, and unless these are mor^ than 1 ft. in 
length they should be left unshortened. The beBt 
way of pruning the Black Currant to insure a 
regular and even crop of fruit annually is to thin 
out a certain proportion of the old branches 
every year and encourage the production of 
young wood to fill up. In this way the tree will 
continually renew itself, and go on bearing 
many years ; and the best way to treat any old 
worn-out-looking bushes, instead of destroying 
them, is to cut them well back into the old wood, 
and thin out the young shoots that break from 
the old BtoolB—thus excellent frnitiDg bushes, 
with a long period of usefulness before them,will 
be obtained. The Black Currant can hardly be 
said to wear out, hence its value in every garden. 
No doubt one reason of this is, it is not exhaus¬ 
ted by carrying its crop over long. When the 
fruit is ripe, if it is not gathered it begins to fall; 
unlike most of the other berry-bearing bushes,it 
scatters its load if not eased of it, and this makes 
the trees long-lived. The propagation is easily 
effected by planting cuttings 1 ft. or so long. 
The Black Currant, in the course of years, is 
almost sure to become a stool lather than a 
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single-legged bush, and I do not think in this 
case it is so objectionable as it would be with the 
Gooseberry or the Red or White Currants. In 
the latter case, permitting the growth of suckers 
will almost certainly throw the system of the 
trees out of gear, and lead to unfruitfulneBS; 
but in the case of the Black Currant, when the 
bushes are advancing in years it seems to give 
them a much-desired stimulus. Of course the 
knife must be used freely to thin out the old 
wood, so that the young shoots can have a chance 
of ripening. Black Currants should be planted 
from 5 ft. to 6 ft. apart each way.—E. H. R. 

6710.— Red spider on Vines.— I presume 
the leaves are now off or nearly ready for falling. 
When down, prune back, rub all loose bark off 
(but do not peel it off) the stems all over, and 
dress with Gishurst compound, soot, softsoap, and 
clay enough to give it a brown colour and make 
it of the consistency of paint. When the Vines 
start in spring keep up a nice moist atmosphere, 
and syringe them twice a day with tepid water 
until they flower. Red spider is invariably 
caused by a too dry state of the house, but 
beware of damp, or else you get the other enemy 
mildew. A comfortable, genial atmosphere, with 
plenty of ventilation, is a preventive for all 
scourges of the Vine.—J. P. 

6158.—Pears cracking.— Some Pear trees on which 
the fruit cracks ate bimply incurable, but the one in 
question mny arise from various t au 63. I could tell 
better did I know the kind of Pear, nature of soil planted 
In, system of pruning, and aspect.—J. P. 

6161 .—Pear and Plum trees not fruiting.— 
What kind of Pear a and Plums are they? Probably the 
syctem of training is wrong. Further information may 
lea 1 to a remedy.—J. P. 

6163 -Pruning Apple trees.— It ii not stated 
whether the tree ft a standard, pyramid, or espalier, but 
in any c.ve the wood should be thinned out well, and 
that left shortened bnck; no tree with such a thicket of 
vrowth can betr a satisfactory crop; the possibility 
j *, the thinning out combiued with removal may throw 
it into bearing.— J P. 


VEGETABLES. 

Late Cauliflowers. —Every means avail¬ 
able should be taken to lengthen out the supply 
of these and preserve them from being destroyed 
by the frost. I think one of the best ways of 
treating Cauliflowers after this time is to tie 
them up as Endive is when required to blanch. 
Gather all the leaves together, and bind them 
pretty firmly round the top with a piece of mat¬ 
ting or Willow. Those with heads of any size in 
them may be done in this way. The very smallest 
will not suffer through it, but the reverse, as 
they swell fast enough tied up, and frost or wet 
can seldom reach them. Broccoli may be done in 
this way too. It is an easy and secure way of 
preserving them. We never practise any other, 
unless when a great number are ready to cut 
together, when the most forward are lifted and 
placed in a shed to prevent them from swelling 
more, or becoming too large and too old in the 
head for use. It is important that they be tied 
up when quite dry, because when they are tied up 
wet in the.centre they are liable to decay. A few 
degrees of frost will cause Cauliflower leaves 
to fail down and leave the head exposed, and, 
if it is formed at all, it is sure to be injured ; 
hence the reason for tying them up before any¬ 
thing of the kind has the chance of occurring.—J. 

Preparing ground for Onions.— This 
being a good time to prepare ground for Onions, 
perhaps a few hints on the subject may be accept¬ 
able. First of all, choose open weather, if possible, 
and bastard trench as much ground as it is in¬ 
tended to crop, laying it up in ridges as roughly 
as possible. Let the ground lie in this state 
until the end of February or beginning of March, 
according to the weather ; then level the ridges 
down, and put on a good dressing of half-rotten 
manure, to be dug in to the depth of 6 in. Mark 
oat the beds 5 ft. 6 in. wide, with 1-ft. alleys 
between them ; throw the soil from the alleys 
regularly over the beds, then roll all firm, the 
firmer the better. On these 5 ft. 6 in. beds draw 
six drills, the first 3 in. from the side of the 
alley, the others 1 ft. apart. After sowing the 
seed cover lightly with a rake, then run the 
roller again over the bed. The after management of 
this crop consists in thinning early and in giving 
* good dressing or two of soot in summer and in 
keeping down weeds.—J. A. C. 

White and purple Oape Broccoli — 

A good autumn Broecoli not much grown is tbs 


White Cape. I sowed a packet of seed of it about 
the middle of last March, and planted it out as 
soon as large enough, and I have been cutting 
Borne good heads from it from the beginning of 
September till the present time. I have grown 
thus and the purple Cape for several years, and 
have found them both very useful in the autumn. 
I think if they were better known they would 
be more generally grown.—W. Dixon, Berks. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

THE SCARBOROUGH LILY. 

(VALLOTA PURPUREA.) 

The popular name of this well-known plant 
results from a Dutch barque having been wrecked 
off Scarborough, from which the bulbs were 
washed ashore, and became cultivated in the 
town and neighbourhood. It is a showy bulb 
which blooms freely during the summer and 
autumn months, and is very ornamental in the 
greenhouse or window. 

As it is ail evergreen bulb it should not be 
dried off too much during winter, or the plant 
suffers injury. It requires very little heat, and 
will grow and bloom in a cottage window for 
years. While growing it requires abundance of 
water, and it should be potted in a compost of 
loam, leaf-mould, and sand. After the plants 
have finished flowering give them juBt enough 
water to keep them from shedding all their 
leaves, and keep them in a cool temperature. 

■ For single bulbs 5-in. or 6-in. pots are most 
suitable, or a 9-in. pot will hold four or five 
full-siz^d bulbs of Vallota that will continue in 
bloom for a month. Vallotas are readily propa¬ 
gated, the bulbs increasing quickly through the 
production of numerous offsets, which are formed 
every year at the base of the old bulbs ; these, 
when about the size of large Peas, will have 
made two small leaves each and a small root or 
two. They should be placed eight or ten toge¬ 
ther in 6-in. pots, well drained in ordinary 
sandy loam, in which they may remain for a 
year or eighteen months ; like the flowering 
bulbs, they must not receive so much water 
during the winter asi n the growing season. 

In the open air.—One of the handsomest 
and brightest trusses of the Scarborough Lily 
that we have seen, and from which our engrav¬ 
ing was prepared, was sent to us from Eastcott, 
near Pinner, with the following note from Mr. 
Kingsmill: “ Why,” he asks, “is not the Scar¬ 
borough Lily (Vallota purpurea) more used in, 
gardens than it is ? It is one of the half-hardy 
things that does much better planted out than 
in pots. I speak from experience, having tried it 
for years. The spike sent will show that the 
colour of the flowers is much brighter, and the 
leaves darker than those of plants under glass, 
while the growth is altogether stronger. This 
morning there were over fifty flowers out. After 
the first sharp frost a few degrees does not even 
injure the flowers ; the bulbs are taken up, 
packed closely in a box, and kept fairly dry and 
free from frost through the winter. We plant 
them out about the middle of May.” Certainly 
there could be few more welcome sights than a 
group of this bright plant on a lawn. We are 
sure many will follow our correspondent in this 
excellent plan. 

There is a so-called variety of Vallota pur- 

E urea named V. eximia, which is largely grown 
y florists for market. Its blossoocs are darker 
in colour than those of V. purpurea, but it is 
probable that this may have been brought about 
by good culture, and that V. eximia is only 
what may be termed a selection. 


Tree Carnations as climbers.— 
Allow me to point out the desirability of grow¬ 
ing perpetual Carnations trained on walls or 
pillars. I have a bed of Carnations under a south 
wall which is trellised for Peaches ; on these 
trellises. I grow winter-flowering Carnations for 
summer bloom, pinching off all offshoots till the 
stems are 3 ft. long, and not allowing them to 
flower. I then encourage offshoote, and train 
them oat and upwards. They require s little pro¬ 
tection st the root in winter, but make a fine 
display in summer, about a week after the show 
varieties are past their prime. The best sorts for 
this treatment are La Belle, Miss Jolliffe, and 
Souvenir de la Malmaison. They may be trained 
from a pot round the conservatory pillars in the 
same way.—G; 


Double Wallflowers.— Most people are 
fond of the double forms of this old-fashioned 
fragrant flower, and attempt, or have at some 
time attempted, to grow them. The double varie¬ 
ties are not, as a rule, more difficult to grow 
than the single ones, and yet one seldom secs 
them in anything like good condition in gardens 
generally. The reason for this would appear to 
be an inability to resist with anything like im¬ 
punity periods of severe weather. If the double 
kinds grew in the situations which Nature has 
decided to be proper for the Wallflower in its 
natural state, we should not have to lament the 
fate that so often overtakes them. It is the un¬ 
natural conditions of growth which render this 
plant so susceptible to the keen wintry blast 
and griping frosts ; the wood and foliage, being 
somewhat over-stimulated by shelter and abond 
ance of food, do not attain the hardness and 
maturity necessary to enable them to success¬ 
fully wrestle with a severe winter ; hence the 
wholesale destruction of these ever welcome 
flowers in hard winters, and the poor condition 
in which they are generally to be seen in gar¬ 
dens. The only way to make at all certain of 
keeping up the stock is to put in a few cuttings 
early in the autumn, and afford them just the 
amount of protection necessary to inaure them 
against periods of severe weather. Care should 
also be taken to afford them the sunniest and 
most exposed situations in the garden ; they 
revel in fierce heat and flower freely when well 
roasted in the summer.—J. 

Oamations’from seeds.— Like “ J. D., M 
I am much m favour of these, as although plants 
raised from seed may not yield the symmetri¬ 
cally formed flowers we get amongst the named 
sorts, they afford great variety, and are valuable 
for growing in bods or borders for cutting, for 
which purpose they are even preferable to suck 
as come up to tho florist’s standard of excel¬ 
lence. By planting thick, if in beds, single- 
flowered plants can be pulled up without giving 
the bed a gappy appearance, and seedlings always 
grow strongly ; whereas many of the named 
kinds grow but indifferently and yield very few 
shoots for propagating, but these can generally 
be had in abundance from seedlings. The best 
time to sow the seed is in spring, and if placed 
in gentle heat it soon germinates, and when the 
mg plants are 1 in. or so high, they should 
pricked out in sharp sandy soil in a cool 
frame, where, with plenty of air on fine days, 
they will get strong and fit for planting by May 
in the positions in which they are to stand to 
flower.—S. D. 

Dianthus Heddewigi. —Tho variety of 
form and colour in this Dianthus and its varie¬ 
ties is simply wonderful; last year I purchased 
a collection of six varieties, which, on the 24th 
of February last, were Bourn in a box of mode¬ 
rately rich soil, covering the seeds very slightly 
with mould finely sifted; they were then 
watered and placed in a vinery kept about 50° 
by night ana 60° by day. When germinated 
they were placed on a shelf near the glass, and 
as soon as the young plants could be handled, 
they were pricked off into 4-in. pots, putting 
five or six plants into one pot, and again placing 
them in the vinery until well established. They 
were then taken from the vinery to a cold frame, 
gradually hardened off, and planted out in the 
borders in clumps, each consisting of three 
plants, early in June. All the attention they 
required after that was staking the flower-stems, 
for which the prunings of Pear or Plum trees 
answer better than anything else. They com¬ 
menced to bloom in August, and continued to 
do so till frost came. The single and semi-double 
varieties are very beautiful, but the double 
varieties are, to my mind, the best. Those who 
intend to grow these Diantbuses next year 
should purchase a packet of seed, and treat 
somewhat as above directed ; the plants will 
flower the first year.—H. H. 

6523.— Early-flowering 1 Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. —What does “E. H. B.” mean by 
“ early flowering? ” Those nsually thus designa¬ 
ted form a class that it is almost needless to 
grow in pots, as they bloom so early (July to 
October) that the flowers will always come to 
perfection in the open air, at least in all bat 
very bleak and cold localities. Such kinds as 
Cassy, Illustration, Mdme. Peoaul, St. Mary, 
Ac., are included in this c&ae. If It is really 
these that are alluded to their culture is of the 
simplest Cttittings should be struck as early a* 
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possible and be grown on liberally. The plants 
should be stopped at least once or twice, oftener 
if possible, and they should be placed in flower¬ 
ing pots in May or early in June, that is if they 
are intended to bloom early, for they may easily 
be retarded so as to come into flower nearly as 
late as the show kinds. Most of these will flower 
in comparatively small pots ; those 6 in. or 7 in. 
in diameter will carry a nice plant each, though 
larger ones may of course be employed. Thinning 
the buds need not be practised nearly to the 
extent necessary for the large kinds, as, the 
flowers being small, each stem will carry several 
good ones easily. Where large bushy plants are 
desired we should recommend one year-old 
plants with several stems being potted on with¬ 
out much stopping, as it would be rather dilfi- 


when sown where they are to grow. I give the seeds to 
my fowls; they are very fond of them. - 8. C. R. 


ROSES. 

Planting 1 Roses. —Tender and half-hardy 
Roses, when planted in the open ground, should 
be planted only in spring ; tho hardy sorts may 
be planted either in spring or autumn, although 
I prefer spring planting. It should always be 
early spring or while they are dormant when 
the plants are set. Tea scented and other tender 
sorts should not be planted outdoors until the 
danger of spring frosts is past. To plant a Rose 
properly the roots require the first attention ; 
every bruised, ragged, or torn root should be 


hold the plant firmly, s all that is necessary 
when the soil is in contact with the whole root. 
Unless the plant be of tho dwarf sort, a stake 
should be firmly set and the plant tied to it. 
The mode of planting, whether singly in groups 
or in beds, must be governed by the circum¬ 
stances of the individual planter, but does not 
in any way affect the manner of setting in the 
ground. If planted in groups tho taller-growing 
are beat set in the centre or in the background, 
grading downwards to the outside ; if in rows 
they should be at proper distances, so that each 
shall form a specific object in itself, as well as 
a portion of the row. Planted singly on the 
lawn they form beautiful objects, and ought to 
be each distinct from the other, blooming at 
different periods ; but where set in clumps or 



The Scarborough Lily (Vallota purpurea). Grown in the open air. 


cult to grow them with one stem in so short a 
time.—B. C. R. 

-Surely the value of these is for fur¬ 
nishing plants that will bloom in the open 
ground long before early frosts, bo fatal to the 
October bloomers, which are, therefore, safe only 
in pots. To stop them is, I presume, to delay the 
desired early flowering, but I removed the tops 
of my specimens when (j in. high, and thus got 
miniature plants for the greenhouse in 5-in. pots. 
The varieties are so pretty as to deserve uni¬ 
versal culture. Half the buds may be removed 
without being missed and their habit makes the 
operation easy ; the flower stalks are long and 
firm, which makes them excellent for nosegavs. 

-W. O. 

ClM.-Sowing Sunflowers -f hare grown a Brest 
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cut off smoothly above the wound; tap or 
downward-growing roots should be shortened to 
discourage downward growing ; cut back the 
top at least one-half, some time previously, in 
order to keep the balance. Have the holes dug 
sufficiently large to receive the roots when fully 
spread ; loosen up the ground in the bottom, 
and mix in several inches of rich surface soil for 
the Rose to stand in and over. Place the plant 
in the centre of the hole, so that its collar will 
stand even with the level surface of the ground, 
unless it be a budded or grafted one, when it 
should be set deeper j then fill in the rich soil, 
so that every root and branchlct of root shall be 
closely embedded therein j the soil should come 
in close contact with every portion of the root, 
for on this depends the success of planting. 
Moderate firming of the soil, only su'ficiefrt to 


beds they make a greater show to blossom at 
the same time. The situation for planting Roses, 
especially the tall-growing sorts, should be one 
somewhat sheltered from strong winds, and the 
trellises or supports should be set out before 
planting, and be firmly fixed in the ground. 
—M. S. 

Soil for Roses. —The proper soil for the 
Rose is a strong, rich, friable loam, well drained 
(naturally or artificially), neither too moiBt nor 
too dry, but with such a degree of moisture that 
the plants will never suffer from want or excess. 
But we are commonly restricted to “Hobson's 
choice,” and provided with soil, such as we are 
obliged to uoc, already made. 8uch being tho 
ease, we must supply any deficiency to the bc*»> 
of our ability. By aid or the present lights 0 / 
science knd a little labour, t?e are enabled M 
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largely modify and ameliorate almost any soil, 
often changing its entire character, and remedy¬ 
ing defects in climate, 4 c. A fine Rose cannot be 
grown in uncongenial soil, therefore it is idle to 
expect it. If the soil be poor or ill adapted, the 
blossom? will be but imperfect, perhaps radically 
different from those grown in soil well adapted 
to bring out its strong points. Thorough drain¬ 
age is essential, and where this is had there is 
little danger of having the soil too rich; and 
even when it may be thought sufficiently rich, 
the addition of a little well-decompoeed manure 
or compost will be advantageous. There is no 
fertiliser better adapted for the Rose than 
decayed turf from an old pasture—the older the 
pasture the better—mixed with old cow manure; 
and especially is this invaluable in pot culture, 
where the cow manure should be in excess of 
that needed in outdoor culture. I have grown 
and blossomed Roses in clear cow manure 
which has lain out and was gathered from pas¬ 
tures, and pulverised when dry, but I think a 
portion of soil to give cohesiveness is better. 
Recollect that the best of soil and careful atten¬ 
tion is the price of successful Rose culture, and 
that the soil is just what we have the will to 
make it when it is otherwise than an appropriate 
one for the Rose.—M. 

Protecting Roses. —A little protection is 
advantageous even to those Roses which are 
quite hardy, while it is essential to those less 
so. The Tea, Bengal, and Noisette classes may 
be left out during the winter by covering with 
sand or earth, but usually the top dies and new 
growth only comes from the roots. Evergreen 
boughB secured around the more hardy sorts are 
generally the only and best protection they need 
or can have ; where the sorts need more protec¬ 
tion, the plants may be laid fiat on the ground 
and covered with sand or earth I in. or 2 in. 
deep. ^ 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


FLOWERING TREES AND SHRUBS. 
There are so many beautiful flowering shrubs 
and small trees in cultivation equally hardy and 
so little more expensive than the commonest 
kinds, that it might have been supposed every¬ 
one possessing a garden would have them ; and 
yet how many gardens are to be found where 
they are absent. There is the constant repetition 
of common Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Lilacs, 
Laurustiuua, Laburnum, Guelder Rose, Thorns, 
Ribes, Berberis Aquifolium, and a few others, 
which often comprise most that are grown where 
a great deal of additional beauty and variety 
might exist. Not that some of the old long-known 
plants are not still, and always will be, deserving 
a place, but this is very different from the exclu¬ 
sion of others equally deserving. 

To begin with Rhododendrons. A score of 
years ago the fine hybrids were high-priced, but 
now they may be had in almost endless variety 
of colour and shade at a tithe of what they used 
to cost. They have everything to recommend 
them—the massive beauty of their flowers is 
unsurpassed in the whole range of outdoor plants, 
added to which there is no difficulty now in se¬ 
lecting varieties that have foliage equal in ap¬ 
pearance and hardiness to a Laurc-l. Azalea 
amoena is quite hardy in many parts of the king¬ 
dom, and yet in not one garden in a score is it 
to be found, except treated as a pot plant. The 
hardy Heaths and their Irish allies, the Men- 
ziesias, will thrive in any fairly favourable situa¬ 
tion, and deserve prepared soil where such is 
needful; when massed they make quite a feature 
in a garden. 

The Audromedas are seldom met with so fully 
represented as they deserve ; for, where compact 
healthy-looking plants of dwarf growth are re¬ 
quired, they have the merit of doing double duty 
with both pretty flowers and foliage. Kaltnias 
will grow in some patts of the kingdom that 
they do not flower freely in, but where they will 
bloom they should be extensively planted, for 
their w’ax-like flowers are beautiful, and their 
stout pretty foliage is equally distinct. Cistus 
ladaniferus (the Gum Cistus).—Old as this dis¬ 
tinct and beautiful flowering shrub is, there are 
many gardens where it does not find a place. 
Barberries are seldom seen represented as they 
deserve to be ; especially such kinds as B. For- 
tunei, B. japonica, B. Darwini, and B. steno- 
phylla, the last equal to any, if not the prettiest 
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of all. Buddleia globosa, although not quite 
hardy in many places, is still worth having, even 
if it is sometimes cut down by very severe frosts, 
and there is generally a favourable warm corner 
in every garden that can bo found for it and a 
few others of a like nature. The dwarf compact¬ 
growing Daphne Cneorum, with its flowers a3 
sweet as the tender Chinese species, will not do 
everywhere, but in many places where it would 
it is not present. 

The old Gue’der Hose is everywhere, but the 
beautiful free-flowering species, Viburnum pli- 
catum, is slow to have its claims acknowledged 
by being grown more generally. The disposition 
of this plant to bloom profusely whilst quite 
small is not the least merit it possesses. 
Favourites as the old kinds of Lilac are, such 
fine sorts as Dr. Lindley, Charles X , alba 
grandiflora and several others of the newer kinds 
are decidedly in advance. Amongst the Spiraea? 
are maDy not bo often met with as they deserve. 
Balesia tetraptera, the Snowdrop tree, is such a 
distinct plant that it needs no recommendation. 

Amongst other shrubs, odd plants here and 
there of Ribes sanguineum, the Red-flowered 
Currant, always assert their presence when in 
bloom; but a group of the different colours— 
red, deep red, white, and yellow—all together 
show each other off to much better advantage 
than any number of single plants will do. Prunus 
alba fl.-pl. and P. rosea fl.-pl., the double 
Chinese Plums, are alike beautiful and suitable 
for either small or large grounds. So arc both 
the single and double Peaches, which are more 
generally planted than the double-blossomed 
Cherries ; the latter, when in flower, possess a 
beauty distinct from everything else. A single 
plant of Cydonia japonica on a wall, or grown 
as a bush, is always a telling object during the 
long time it remains in flower; but when the 
different colours—white, rose, and red—are each 
represented, like the Ribes already spoken of, 
each are improved by the presence of the other. 

The only drawback there is in growing these 
beautiful early flowering shrubs in the open 
shrubbery is that their flowers are not so much 
sheltered as on a wall, and consequently are 
more likely to get disfigured by frost. The white 
Daphne Mezereum, though not pure white in 
colour, so far improves the appearance of the 
red variety, that both should go together. 
Hydrangea japonica paniculata is such a gem, 
literally covering the branches with its flowers, 
that it might be expected to be in every garden; 
yet it also is slow in making its way. Thorns of 
various colours, double and single, are known 
everywhere, but those who have not got Paul’s 
Double Crimson are undoubtedly deficient of 
the best. If there is any more beautiful and 
effective deciduous flowering plant than this 
Thorn, I should point to Pyrus Malus floribunda 
as the one. Wherever there is room to grow half 
a dozen kinds of shrubs, this Pyrus should be 
included in the number ; its branches are liter¬ 
ally wreaths of blossoms. Of the Deutzias, D. 
scabra and D. crenata have their merits acknow¬ 
ledged by often finding a place, but D. gracilis 
is much more frequently used as a forced pot 
plant than out-of-doors. Yet, when it has had 
time to grow to a good-sized bush, it is one of 
the most beautiful objects imaginable, blooming 
after many shrubs are over. 

In the latter part of summer we have not 
many flowering shrubs, but in the different 
kinds of Hibiscus, double and single, there is 
scarcely anything more telling. Yet so meagrely 
are they represented in most gardens, if not 
altogether absent, that they might be looked 
upon as expensive varieties, or difficult to grow, 
in place of which they cost little and will thrive 
almost anywhere. A group comprising the 
Bingle and double varieties, in their different 
colours, is almost as bright and cheerful looking 
in August and September as anything wo get in 
spring. _ • T. B. 

PATIENCE IN FERN CULTURE. 
Early this year, wishing to gratify a lady friend 
to whom I was under some obligations, and who 
took much interest in Ferns, I thought of pre¬ 
paring for her a little nursery of some kinds 
which Bhe had not among her specimens, and for 
this purpose provided myself with a rough little 
box, of some 15 in. or 18 in. of surface, and 2 in. 
or 3 in. deep. In this I set perhaps about 30 or 
40 minuto Ferns, all of one or other of three sorts, 
viz., Asplenium bulbiferum, Asplenium otites, 


and another very beautiful Fern, whose name, 
unfortunately, I have not been able, so far, to 
ascertain ; one, however, in appearance a little 
like Asplenium bulbiferum, but much more deli¬ 
cate, lacy, and graceful in appearance, from the 
minuter subdivision of the pinna:. The box had 
been prepared by being lined on the bottom with 
some i' in. of drainage, of small, pebbly, cinder 
rubbish, &c., and then filled, for 1& in. or so, 
with a mixture of peaty soil and sand. Into this 
had been pegged down a small frond, covered 
with young seedlings, of ^ in. to 1 in. high, of Ab- 
plenium bulbiferum, and of the two other kinds 
numbers of young seedlings had been inserted, bo 
as to fill the available space. Thus prepared, I 
kept the small nursery in my own hands for a 
short time, duly watering, shading, and protect¬ 
ing from cold. For the species included were of 
course not hardy British exotics, but such, as re¬ 
quire the protection of greenhouse or window 
cultivation. 

Few plants will better repay at all times a 
little care in their cultivation than these half- 
hardy, or hardy indoor, Ferns of easy growth. 
Among such, Adianturn formosum forms a lovely 
and graceful object, and similarly Asplenium 
marinum, and of larger kinds, the noble YVood- 
wardia radicans. This latter, in the very cold 
climate where the writer dwells (Co. Antrim), 
has Btood out all the year round, and weathered 
some very severe winters in a sheltered situa¬ 
tion. _ , .. , 

But to return to my box nursery. I delivered 
it, in due course, to my lady friend, 'with what 
seemed to me a sufficient caution as to main¬ 
taining conditions of shade, moisture, warmth, 
and patience; nor did there seem to be any 
want of due interest in the little offering on the 
part of the accepter. When visiting her some 
six weeks after, she gave me to understand that 
after a little while, the small seedlings not 
appearing to exhibit any indications of growth, 
they had ceased to interest, had been allowed 
to dry up, had been thrown out. Now, six 
weeks, in many a living plant, would make a 
serious difference in its aspect—in the life of a 
Ten Weeks’ Stock it would be a rather long 
period ; but in such Fern life as we are now 
contemplating it is almost a cipher. Commonly, 
for the successful cultivation of specimens 
belonging to this interesting family, a vastly 
larger amount of patience must be called into 
requisition. 

Let us look at an instance in the case of 
Asplenium marinum. Of this I have at present a 
most lovely, thriving, and healthy specimen in 
a 7-in. pot, throwing out a luxuriant abund¬ 
ance of fronds, at present about 4 in. or 5 in. to 
7 iu. long (we have hail them on older plants as 
long as 10 in. or more), the history of which, 
briefly told, may prove interesting and instruc¬ 
tive to some of your Fern-growing readers. Four 
or five years ago, then, a number of plants of 
this species having been brought hitherto from 
tho sea coast of this county by a friend, one was 
given to me consisting of a couple of little green 
fronds and some roots; the two fronds were 1J in. 
or leas in length, so that the whole plant would 
easily fit in a small hen-egg shell. I determined to 
nurae it, hoping in a few months to see it in a 
thriving state, with several fresh fronds of some 
inches in height. So, taking a 2^-in. pot, which 
held it easily, and supplying the usual substratum 
of drainage, peaty soil, &c., and setting the little 
plant in it with a saucer underneath, I placed 
the whole near a window in our dining room 
where I should fee aud be reminded to water it 
from a jog on the table daily. I did so patiently 
for several months, not omitting a day nor allow¬ 
ing the pot to become dry. No result whatever 
seemed to fullow this course of proceeding- 
commenced in the summer and continued on 
through the autumn and winter—except that 
the two little fronds continued to look green 
and to show no symptom of decay, which en¬ 
couraged me to go on watering. At last, early in 
the ensuing8ummer, this care was rewarded by the 
appearance of reviving life and health presented 
by the emission of a small bud, which grew on, 
giving promise of a nice young frond, until it 
had attained to the size of a pretty large grain 
of wheat, when it was devoured by a greedy 
s^rub which had concealed itself in some lurk¬ 
ing place near the object of my care. The old 
fronds, however, continued uninjured and green, 
encouraging some further patience. So, as the 
supplying of a drop or two of water involved 
not the outlay of any time or thought, destroying 
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the grub, and refreshing the soil with some new 
mould, I went on watering a second year, and 
at last, after some farther delay, a small new 
frond became fully developed, and then in due 
time another, so as to form at the end of the 
third year a nice little specimen in a 4*in. pot, 
to grow afterwards into the size and condition 
already mentioned as belonging to it at present. 

The reader who would look to our popular 
Fern books for information as to this beautiful 
member of the family, and its adaptation for 
artificial growth, would not in general meet 
with much encouragement to regard the culture 
of the Asplenium marinum as an object very 
easy to compass. The statement of Margaret 
Plues that “it is rarely, if ever, successfully 
cultivated in a fernery, but does very well in a 
Wardian case," is not more discouraging to an 
incipient amateur in Ferns than what Mr. New¬ 
man and others have said on the same subject. 
What Mr. Heath says in “ The Fern World" 
(p. 428) is less adapted to damp the energy of 
one disposed to make a trial with the Sea 
Spleenwort, of whioh he speaks as follows: 
“Culture.—As already intimated, this beautiful 
Fern can be grown more successfully under 
£la?3. It should be planted as nearly i a possible 
in the horizontal position, which it loves in a 
state of nature, and between fragments of rock, 
its crown well above the surface. It Bhould have 
for its rootlets a soil of sandy loam and leaf- 
mould, with portions of saudatone intermixed 
with the soil. Copy as nearly as possible the 
conditions provided by the dripping sea-cave, 
aud this elegant plant will thrive luxuriantly.” 
Mr. Heath is, of course, right in stating that 
“ there are no recorded instances of the success¬ 
ful cultivation of this Fern in the open air away 
from the sea;” and also, probably, in saying that 
it is not found growing naturally “beyond 
either the influence of the tidal influx or of the 
sea-air.” He admits, at the same time, that even 
at a great distance from the sea coa3t, with pro¬ 
tection of glass and moist heat, it will attain its 
finest proportions. Let it not, however, be sup¬ 
posed that a Wardian case or a greenhouse is in 
any way necessary for the successful culture of 
Asplenium marinum. Without any such appli¬ 
ance, but merely under window-pot culture, 
our plants of this kind continue to thrive ad¬ 
mirably. To each of them I give, from time to 
time, every three or four months, a small 
dose of table-salt, which I presume is useful to 
their health, as serving to make their domesti¬ 
cated a little more like their native condition. 

Another Fern which I regard with much 
interest, and which I have also cultivated under 
somewhat similar circumstances with very good 
success, is the Hare’s-foot Fern, or Davallia 
canarienais. From this, too, I have been taught 
a forcible lesson as to the necessity for patience 
in dealing with it. In 1879, having a pretty 
large plant well established, with plenty of roots, 
in a 7-in. or 8-in. pot, I was anxious to multiply 
specimens, and early in that year turned out 
the contents of the pot and divided them into 
half-a-dozan portions in separate pots. Of these 
some appeared to do well from the first, one or 
two to pine and perish ; but with one of them in 
particular, the experience which I have had was 
this: It had that year one fine healthy frond, with 
perhaps one or two smaller and less perfect, to 
which I paid not much attention. The healthy 
frond retained its health all through the autumn 
and winter of 1879, then in the summer of 1880, 
as I had expected, it withered and fell off; 
when a new one, I fully reckoned, would come 
to replace it. None, however, appeared in July, 
nor ia August, nor through the autumn. 

Towards the end of Octobar, supposing it use¬ 
less to wait longer for growth from a root which 
it seemed must be dead, and wanting the pot for 
something else, I took it from the cool window 
where it had been allowed to lie for a time neg¬ 
lected, and tumbled out the contents, expecting 
them to include a dry and shrunken root, in¬ 
stead of which, however, I found under the 
dry matter in the top of the pot, a jnicy look¬ 
ing, plump, greenish root, showing in one part 
a very decided disposition to bud forth up¬ 
wards with a fine young shoot. Anxious to save 
this from further detriment, I replaced it in the 
pot, removed mossy surface, refreshed the soil 
with new matter added, and inserted the 
pot in this state into another clean one, a 
couple of sizes larger, which having covered 
with a shade (a flat square) of glass, to 
keep in damp and keep oat dust, I placed the 
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whole in a warm and pretty lightsome kitchen 
window, where from the month of November to 
the next summer it might remain safe from 
frost and other injuries. Here I hoped that 
being properly attended as to moisture, &c., it 
might in the winter or early spring put forth a 
young bud. None, however, made any appear¬ 
ance during the whole year, from July, 1S80, to 
July, 1881. All this time the root seemed to be 
inert, getting grown over with green Moss, and 
giving no hope of revival. At length a peculiar 
green growth showed itself on the top of the 
exposed stem, not just like the usual sprouting 
of this Davallia, but rather of Lichen-like 
structure. This I kept watching carefully for 
Beveral days until the 20th or so of the month, 
when from another part of the Btem out came, 
after a slumber of a full year, a young and well- 
formed frond of the nsual form ; so that this 
favourite, after such a resurrection, is now in a 
fair way of doing well once more. Was not this 
a good lesson in patience ? The root, I should 
mention, had been removed from the kitchen 
when warm sunny weather came on, and placed 
in a lightsome window facing south, still, how¬ 
ever, continuing to be protected with a glass 
shade. Any Fern lover may easily cultivate in 
an ordinary dwelling house, devoid of any green¬ 
house or other such appliance, many beautiful 
indoor and foreign Ferns, and among others the 
two kinds to which this article specially refers. 
The Asplenium marinum, far from involving 
any special difficulty, is most easy of cultivation 
as a pot plant in a window, if some simple but 
essential conditions be duly attended to, in¬ 
volving occasionally, as above shown, a necessity 
for much patience in expecting satisfactory re¬ 
sults. As a first condition of success constant 
moisture—daily watering—is required. I have 
been accustomed to keep the Fern pot supported 
in its saucer by a layer of small pebbles, scat¬ 
tered thinly over it, so that if a little water 
should lie on the bottom of the saucer, the pot 
should not just be lying in it. With this pre¬ 
caution I always water when the saucer is dry, 
and have no objection to see a little water in it. 

I would certainly rather see it damp than dry. 
Then frost mast be guarded against by removing 
the plant from any position too much exposed 
to it in winter. 

Vermin also create a difficulty, some species 
relishing greatly the fronds of this Fern. One of 
the first pretty large specimens I had to deal 
with was brought here in a pot, in which it 
had been well established. I plunged it outside 
in a part of the fernery ground ; the slugs 
began eating away at it. Observing it, at length, 
going fast, I brought it in to the house for the 
winter. Then the mice began at it, to frustrate 
which I suspended the pot from a Btrong hook, 
in a large and lightsome window, whereupon it 
began to grow on in a most luxuriant and satis¬ 
factory manner. Ferns commonly relish a con¬ 
siderable amountof shade, but shade from breezy 
wind still more than from daylight. It is not in 
the very darkest parts of roads that they grow 
most luxuriantly, and this Asplenium last men¬ 
tioned while hanging a little way back in the win¬ 
dow, where it was placed so as to be shaded from 
any direct sunlight for a portion of the day, 
still showed a liking for the light in stretching 
out towards it and producing its new growth 
most freely in that direction from which it en¬ 
tered the apartment. It will, I have no doubt, 
grow and flourish in situations much less light¬ 
some, and any reader securing a plant of the 
species and attending to the precautions here 
noticed, and taking care withal to keep it not 
oply moist, but clean, either exposing it occa¬ 
sionally to soft and gentle rain, or to a copious 
drenching softly applied from the fine rose of a 
watenug-pot or the like, will, in due time, be 
rewarded by seeing himself or herself the pos¬ 
sessor of such a specimen of Asplenium mari¬ 
num in its fullness of beauty as may fairly com¬ 
pete for a goodly honour at a local show—such 
a specimen, in short, as the majority of our 
popular and learned writers on Fern culture 
would have encouraged none but the fortunate 
possessor of a greenhouse, or at least of a War¬ 
dian case, or some other such expensive luxury, 
to think of including among the objects of his 
horticultural ambition. B. 


Garden appointments. — Correspon¬ 
dents will oblige by sending ns intimation of 
any changes in garden appointments. 


Tortoises in gardens.— I think “ Ful- 
wood ” (p. 459) may rest assured that tor¬ 
toises are not insect eaters, but when they do 
eat, which is only at certain seasons of the year, 
they eat vegetable food. Any book on natnral 
history will, I believe, confirm this. Toads are 
undoubtedly insect feeders, and as such are 
very useful in gardens and greenhouses, but 
perhaps the gardener’s best friend in this respect 
is the hedgehog, which eats slogs and snails 
and insects voraciously and does no harm. I 
kept one in a London garden from the spring of 
one year till the summer of the next, when, dur¬ 
ing my absence from home, it fell into a deep 
box exposed to the sun, and, being unable to 
extricate itself, was “ done to death. —W. J. T. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

6543.— Method Of heating. —I should re¬ 
commend a flat or a cylindrical boiler Bet up¬ 
right, being built into the back of the fireplace 
mentioned, so that the fire would or could be 
piled up against it. The boiler should be about 
2 ft. in height, the flow pipe, of course, being 
connected with the top, and the return entering 
the bottom of the boiler. I had at one time a 
cylindrical boiler made of stout galvanised iron, 
fiat bottom, and domed top, measuring, I think, 

2 ft. high by 8 in. in diameter, to heat a pit 8 ft. 
by 6 ft. It was set so that the fire burned against 
one side of it, much the same as it would in the 
present case, and it kept the heat up to 70° in 
almost any weather, the only difficulty being to 
keep the fire low enough, the water frequently 
boiling. If cylindrical, I should let the side pro¬ 
ject 2 in. or so beyond the level of the back of 
the grate ; if flat, keep it flush. Of course there 
should be no brickwork between the boiler and 
the fire. If well arranged I should say one a little 
larger than above would heat a fair-sized house 
very well.—B. C. R. 

6553.—Fuchsias for planting out.— 
Almost any strong growing kinds are suitable 
for this purpose. Mrs. Marshall, with all those 
of similar growth, such as Miss Welsh, Mrs. 
Grant, &c., do splendidly. Arabella Improved, 
England’s Glory, Kingsbury ana, Avalanche, 
Champion of the World, Grand Duchess Marie, 
Elegance, Royal Standard, and Sedan are all 
good ; Meteor (variegated red aud yellow 
foliage) is also a splendid climber; but the 
finest of all for this purpose are to be found 
among the old hybrids and species, such as 
cory in biflora, Dominiana, and above all pendu- 
Iteflora, which is undoubtedly the best of all, 
especially where it can have plenty of room to 
run. The new variety rubrum will also pro¬ 
bably prove valuable in this respect. Earl Bea- 
consfield should not be forgotten ; it climbs 
splendidly, and is nearly always in bloom.— 

B. C. R. 

6519.—Seneolo pulcher.—A great many 
have suffered like “Anon” this season with 
the flowering of this beautiful autumnal plant. 

It is largely grown with amateurs in this dis¬ 
trict, and I have observed in most cases, owing 
to the lateness of the season, it never flowered 
to perfection. The plan I adopt is to lift it and 
pot it at the beginning of November, cutting off 
the flower stems, and putting it in the green¬ 
house ; the crowns will soon send off new 
shoots ; then planting out in open border at the 
beginning of May we are sure to have the plant 
flowering the end of August at latest. If “Anon" 
follows this advice he will not have to complain 
again of any of his blooms not opening properly, 
bat have his plant throwing up magnificent 
flowers. —Loch Lomokd. 

6035. — Autumn-planted Potatoes. — 

“ J. G. L.” has replied that there is very little 
advantage in autumn planting “unless one plants 
deep.” What is to hinder “R. H. W.” from 
planting reasonably deep? If in the last most severe 
winter the plan was found to answer, why need 
one hesitate to adopt it ? My opinion is, that 
Potatoes are safer, all points considered, in the 
ground than out of it; winter attention and 
spring labour are Eaved. I plant 6 in. deep, and 
earth up 3 in. more as each row proceeds. In 
spring the 3 in. are raked down to a level. Mag¬ 
num Bonum, 3 ft. apart, I ft. from set to set, 
yielded a sack to every perch.—W. G. 

6540.—Sea-sand for plants.—I have not 
yet tried this myself, but intend to do so, as I 
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see Mr. Cannell recommends it as preferable to 
the ordinary silver sand, especially for propa¬ 
gating purposes, additional vigour being im¬ 
parted to the plants by its use, so that there 
need be no hesitation in trying it, though I 
should do so at first on quite a small scale, just 
as an experiment before employing it largely 
for any purpose.—B. C. R. 

6542.—A cheap and useful hot-bed.— 
Gas must certainly not be used in the arrange¬ 
ment referred to. The fumes of ps are so ex¬ 
tremely inimical to plant life, that it should 
nover be used for heating in any form or under 
any conditions whatever. In the case of delicate 
seedlings more especially it would inevitably 
prove fatal, while the small proportion of hurt¬ 
ful principle resulting from the combustion of 
paraffin in a well-constructed lamp seems to be 
entirely neutralised by passing through the 
moist fibre.—B. C. R. 

6088.—Glazing without putty.—I built 
a larger house than that referred to, with one 
important addition, of which I think you would 
like to inform your readers. Each pane was cut 
with a slight curve so as to cause the drip of 
the rain to be in the centre, and not against the 
wooden sashes. There is no waste of glass or 
labour, as one pane of course satisfactorily over¬ 
laps its neighbour, from which it was cut.— 

J. T., Sorwood. 

6569.— British Orohls.-If " E. C. M.V’ 
query refers to Orchis mascula, it is not a good 
plant for pots, as, like most of its tribe, it is a 
traveller, i.e. t the tuber which has flowered 
decays and the flower of the following year is 
produced from a second tuber, which forms at 
the side of the old one. There are not less than 
twenty-six English Orchises, about twelve being 
common. Besides this there are the allied plants 
Tway-blade, Hellebores, Ladies’ Traces, Coral- 
root, and Epipogium.—A. B. T. 

6162.— Pruning a Pyracantha.— Lay In evenly 
all the young growth possible, merely shortening back 
the fore-right shoots to about 3 in., and those only when 
It is impossible to bring them to the wall.—J. P. 

6168 -Training Roses in greenhouses.—There 
is no system of f raming a Mardcnal Niel equal to roof- 
training, that is, planting outside, conveying the stem 
through the front wall and tying in the shoots about 
1 ft. from the glass. Marshal Niel will not bear much 
heat.—J. P. _ 

6609. — Wintering Chrysanthemums.—I have a 
lot of Chrysanthemums going out of flower which I wish 
to save through the winter, but having no cold frame I 
cannot follow the advice as to wintering Chrysanthe¬ 
mums I have, however, plenty of cellar room, both 
warm and cold, dark and Ueht. Will it answer to bring 
my Chrysanthemums into the cellar ? and what method 
should I pursue in order t" keep the plants alive through 
the winter?—C. L. F. [1J in pot* they may be placed in a 
light, cool cellar, but if growing in the open ground a layer 
qf ashes over the roots will be all that they require.] 

6610. —Raising plants —I have a small greenhouse 
which I keep just sum enough to prevent frost. When 
should I sow Lobelia and Pjrethrum (in small boxes) to 
make strong plants for the garden early in the spring ? 
Also, will seedling Cinerarias bloom this spring? — 
M. H. L [Sow in February, placing the seedboxes under 
a handlight, or under a pane of glass in the greenhouse. 
The Cinerarias tcill flower in spring, that is if they are 
strong plants.] 

6611. —Crocuses and Snowdrops. -I planted a 
thousand or more bulbs of these la the end of Septem¬ 
ber, dotting them about in clumps and rows. They are 
already showing above ground an inch or more, although 
I keep re-covering them with fresh soil. Will they pass 
through the winter all right ? or were they planted too 
early?—BlLDAD. [Do not re-cover them with soil. They 
are forward owing to the mildness qf the season. If the 
weather keeps mild they will soon be in bloom.] 

6612. -Uses of a dark ehed.-Having a dark shed 
at my convenience, but no heat, I should like to know 
what I could grow there this winter. Could I grow 
Rhubarb, or anything else? If so, what course should I 
pursue 7-DBRF. [Rhubarb or Seakale might be grown in 
such a place very well. Get strong roots and plant them 
in a little soil placed on the flow qf the shed. A few roots 
may be taken in for succession as required. If you have 
plenty qf horse manure Mushrooms might be grown with 
advantage.]. 

6613. — Planting Roses in greenhouse. - Is the 
present a fit time to plant a GU»Ire de Dijon Rose? At 

{ tresent it is in a pot in the greenhouse, but is getting 
arge, and I want to plant It egnimt a wall inside [It 
}nay be planted now, but it would probably be betUr left 
till February or March.] 

6614.- Heating greenhouse.— Salopian is — We 
fear a gas stove would not be sufficiently powerful to 
heat a house 23 ft. by 8 ft. A “ Loughborough " boiler 
would be a better investment. It is advertised in our 
columns by Messrs. Messenger <fe Co. 

6616.— Ice plart.— Erin.- An illustrated article ap¬ 
peared in Gardening, May 29, 1880 . The botanical name 
of the Ice plant Is Mesembryanthemum crj stalliuum. 

0610. -Plum suckers.— A mateur.— Take them up 
how and plant them lf\. a row, and nett autumn they 
**»ay b* grafted or buddedi 


6617.—Caladiuxne. — Mole. — Keep the pots In a 
warm, dry place till spring, then shake out the bulbs 
and pot them in small pots, shifting them into larger 
ones as required. 

06is. -Propagating Nuts.— Dig up the suckers 
which spring irom the base of the trees, and plant them 
where needed. 

John Harley.- Cannot the bottom draught be regu¬ 
lated? Cockney. —Your question is out of our pro¬ 
vince altogether. Enquirer.— From any seed shop. 

Courtly Express.— At most of the hardy plant nurseries. 

- Fenman.— We cannot say further than it can be got 

in large quantities in Covent Garden Market- 

P. W. M.-- Cobaea scandens. It grows very well out-of- 

doors during (umrner.-IF. F .—With slates or tilts; 

laths will soon rot.- T. S R.— The Chry» anthemums 

are not so good as many existing kinds.- T. L.— Varie¬ 

gated-leaved Geraniums often revert to the green form. 

- C. M. M.— They sre the little black slugs often found 

In fruit.- C. R. S. D.- By means of a boiler and hot- 

water pipes, or a brick flue ; the former is the cheapest 
in the end. Black Country.— The Hyacinths will pro¬ 
bably be all right.- C. IF. J*’.—The stems are dead. We 

do not think the red Bnbstance makes its appearance 
until the bark is dead. Such substance is always found 

on decaying boughs.- T. U. B— It is a Rubus, but 

which we cannot tell without fruit.- Henry Beisly.— 

Very good.- Dido —We do not understand what is 

meant by Pelargonium Geraniums. Are they show 
Pelargoniums, such as are always grown in greenhouses ? 
or are they zonal*, such as are grown in flower beds in 
summer ? 

Names of plante.— 5. C. If.— Probably Ampelopais 
Veitchi (Veitcn's Virginian Creeper) is referred to ; why 

not send us a specimen ?- Mrs. L. C. D. (Taunton).— 

Cotoneaster affinis. Cannot name the other without 

further material.- T. L.— 1, 8elaglnella Mertensi; 2, 

apparently Asplenium Adiantum nigrum; we do not 
name Chrysanthemums. Reader.— 1, »end better spe¬ 
cimens ; 2, Gastem variegate ; 3, Aspleniura Fablannm : 

4 Echeveria aecundaglauca.- Mrs. T. IF.—1, Adiantum 

decorum ; 2, A. hiBpldum ; 3, cannot name ; 4. A. cunea- 

t u m variety.- Roger. —Platy loma rotundif oils.- Rose 

Bank.—I, Amaryllis reticulata; cannot name others 

without flowers.- J. A. P. L.-a. Sedum oppositifo- 

lium; b, Aster erlcoides; c, apparently Lamium pur- 

pureum.- B. S. C — Not Fraxlnella, but cannot tell 

from such material- Roman Peter and T. L —We 

cannot undertake to name varieties of the Chrysanthe¬ 
mum. This can only be done by specialists who have the 

means of comparison at hand.- Devonierms.—k form 

of Adiantum cuneatum. 


QUERIES. 

Rules for Correspondents —All communica¬ 
tions for insertion should be clearly and concisely written 
on one side of the paper only and addressed to the EDITOR. 
Letters i elating to business to the PUBLISHER. The name 
a nd address of the sender in required, in addition to any 
nora de plume to be used in the paper. Answers to Queries 
should always bear the number and title qf the query 
answered. In consequence qf the large circulation qf 
Gardening Illustrated, it is necessary to go to Press 
a long time before its publication. Therefore, readers 
will see the impossibility qf inserting their questions the 
week they are received, and they would greatly help us 
by sending them as early as possible in the preceding 
week 

NAMING PLANTS.— Four plants, fruits, or flowers 
only can be named at one time, and (his only when good 
specimens are sent. 

NAMING FRUIT.—Readers who desire our help in 
namin g Apples or Pears will kindly bear in mind that 
several specimens in different stages of colour and size 
of the same kind greatly assist in its determination. 
Local varieties should be named by local growers, and 
are often only known to them. We can only undertake 
to name four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above condition is observed. 


^19.—Strawberries In cold frames.-1 have a 
warn walled-in garden more than sufficient to supply 
my family with fruit and vegetables. I should like to 
turn part of it to a profitable account. I have teveral 
two-light frames 8 ft. by • it., and being in the building 
trade could make any quantity l might require. I thought 
of working about fifteen of these frames for Strawberry 
culture. I shall be glad if some one will kindly tell me 
If it would be best to grow the plants in the ground and 

K utthe lights over them? or grow them in pots? also 
ow much earlier would they ripen than those in the 
open air ? What would be about a fair average yield per 
frame T and what abont the average market price at the 
time the fruit should be ripe. Can l grow Tomatoes in 
the frames after the Strawberries are gathered ? If so, ] 
are they beri trained on a trellis ? Or what would be the 
most profitable use to put the Dames to ? I cannot get 
manure to heat with, but have a hot-house well heated 
in which I could raise any plants I might require to put 
out in the frames.— Onwards. 

,320.—Fruit trees not bearing.—I live in the 
north of London. My garden is of a lair size for a London 
house, and there is an opening at the extreme ends of 
the row of houses, giving plenty of air. Two years since 
1 planted two standard Apple trees, 10 ft. high. They 
were planted In November, and the following April 
blossomed magnificently, but bore no fruit. Last year 
one of them again blossomed well; the other grew, but 
did not blossom. The subsoil is clay, and on this the 
roots rvst. The trees now seem to be making root tear 
the surface, and I have thought as to whether it would 
be wise to take them up and replant them nearer the 
surface, putting a lot of crocks between the clay and the 
soil. Can any on* inform me the best way to get them to 
fruit?— Ignoramus. 

6621.-Starting & gPftenhouse.—1 shall be glad of 

practical Information on the following pubjects. I am just 
Completing aspamroofed hotiie, 20 ft. by 12 ft., heated by 
aster boiler and 3 in. pipe*. I have ready to go into it two 
H»Fge Camellia trees and a good variety of Ferns, I hate 


been obliged to keep them in a shed, though a fair 
amount of light gets to them, and draught is excluded. 
The Camellias are looking very healthy, though, of 
course, backward, but the Ferns are very brown and 
withered looking. On putting them in the house what is 
the best mode of treatment ? I want also to grow Gloire de 
Dijon and Marshal Niel Roses. At wbat heat ought I to 
beep the house ? and what else could be grown In the 
same house ?—A NOVICE. 

(622 — Making a new garden.—I have lately 
bought a small old fashioned place, the soil is gravel 
with a slight mixture of sand. Both kitchen and flower 
gardens need making entirely, and I should be glad of a 
little help. I have plenty of horse manure, but am afraid, 
from what I have read in Gardening, that for gravel 
soil this is not the best; still, of course, I want to use it 
rather than buy other kinds of manure, if possible. The 
common Laurel and Bay seem to grow luxuriantly. I 
Bball need to make and repair hedges In many places; 
will Holly grow as well as these ? and what are the best 
things to plant in this soil for making thick, strong, 
quick growing hedges ?-Birds and Blossoms. 

_j.—Erecting and beating a small green¬ 
house. — I have read with much interest the remark* on 
heating a small greenhouse in Gardening, Nov. 5, and 
would be glad if “ Original Subscriber " will give me 
further information respecting the cost and erection of 
his greenhouse, viz., the cost of the brickwork, the size 
of tlie boiler, and price ; the size of the hot-water pipes and 
the price per yard, the amount paid for mason ’a labour, 
joiner’s work (supposing be has supplied the wood), the 
cost for glass and glazing, and If of 16-ox. or 21 -o<. glass, 
also the size of psnes ; the cost of fixing the heating appa¬ 
ratus, and what kind of joints are uaed.—S ubscriber. 

6624. — Protecting a Veronica.—I have a ahmb 
which I believe is called Veronica planted in the corner 
of a small garden ; it is protected on two sides by a wall, 
and faces south-west. It is quite healthy, and baa 
flowered from the end of July up to the present time. 
Being totally unacquainted with the system of wintering 
plants, I wish to know what measures I should take to 
protect the shrub from the frost. I have no greenhouse, 
but winter my Geraniums, Fuchsias, Ac., In the lobby 
windows with uniform success. Any further hints as to 
its general treatment will oblige.—HBNRICUS. 

6625 . —Branches of Apple tree dying.—I have 
a young Blenheim Orange Apple tree, the brancheslof 
which die off about half way down to the trunk. The 
first appearance of the disease is a small mark appears, 
as though the branch bad been eaten or cut partly 
through, and then the bark bad grown over again, leav- 
ing an unsightly appearance, reminding me of canker, 
then the remainder of the branch dies off. What is the 
cause and remedy ? The subsoil is chalk.—W. H. B. 

.-White worms in pots.-I have used for 
potting a mixture of yellow, clayey loam, and the reddish 
sand sifted from gravel, and find when the mixture has 
been m pots some time and is damp, a number of small 
white, tbread-like worms appear. They have ruined a 
number of rooted and unrooted Carnation pipings, and I 
fear will damage some Geranium cuttings. What are 
these worms? How do they come, in the SMiaor urn 
water, or from the mixture never getting fairly aryl 
I use rain-water.—A dam. 

6627 .-Mounting Fern fronds.— After drying the 
Ferns what is the most efficacious method of preparing 
them for mounting ? more e pecially to lessen the diffi¬ 
culty experienced in handling the most fragile kinds, 
the extremely brittle nature of which so often lead* to 
disappointment. Also the best adhesive to use to fixing 
them to the paper in preference to gum, which gene¬ 
rally (unless very carefully .used) leaves a very dirty stain. 
Any hints on the above will be greatly esteemed.—H. 
M.S. 

6628.— Camellias In the open air.— I should be 
much obliged if some experienced reader would Inform 
me whether I can grow Camellias successfully in the 
open ground (which I have heard can be done), and give 
me a few instructions how to proceed. When is the time 
to plant them? What kinds are best suited? What 
aspect should they be planted in ? Do they require any 
particular manure? What time in the year do they pro¬ 
duce flowers? I shall be pleased to receive any other 
information on this matter— Amateur, Croydon. 


C629. -Camellias losing their buds.—I bought 
half-a-dozen Camellias a year ago. They became this 
autumn well covered with flower buds, and about two or 
three weeks ago I had them brought into my gre«n- 
house ; very soon after the buds began to drop off, and 
now there is scarcely one left. Can anyone give mo an 
idea aa to the cause ? The weather has been so mud 
that there has been no artificial heat in the greenhouse, 
which has been well ventilated when necessary.— 
W. B. H. 

6630. —Insects in Chrysanthemums.—I have 
some plants of Chrysanthemum Peter the Great, smd 
And all the interior petals devoured by some insect. Two 
or three earwigs have been discovered about the plants. 
Are they the depredators? If so, how are they best de- 
atrojed ? Other Chrysanthemums standing close by are 
not affected. The petals appear to be eaten out before 
the buds unfold, 'the plants are remarkably strong and 
well grown.—G. F. P. 

6631. -Gardon shaded by house. -One aid* of 
my garden is Bhaded by the house during the greater 
part of the day, and In consequence I cat,not obtain good 
flowers I have bad but few flowerB in the border this 
year. Will some reader inform me vhat plants would 
grow beat in the border and give good flowers next year? 
The border faces the north.— Enquirer. 

6632. -Candle plant (Cacalia). —Will anyone give sug¬ 
gestions as to the proper treatment of this plant! I have 
one in a warm room where gas is used, but where there 
is not much sun It seems to be drooping. Would a glass 
■hade protect it?—B. H. 

6633 - Fruit trees for town garden.—I have it 
Wall at the back of mjr house in the east of London 
which has a south and south west aspect, and on which 
I wish to grow a Pltlm or Pear tree* Will *oi»e onf 
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kindly tell me which will be most likely to thrive? A 
Plum or Pear, and what kind t also when to plant it ? 
The poiiiion is faiily open.—P. B. M. 

6634.— Improving a tennis ground.— The turf 
on my tennis groundis perfectly level, but the Grass is 
thin and in some places coarsi; what is the beat thins 
to do to make it thick and velvety ? Also, if top dressing 
Is to be use?, what is the best kind ? The ground was laid 
down last year. —Rob Roy. 

8835 —Ventilating a greenhouse —I am going 
to put up a small lean-to greenhouse about 16 ft. by 8 ft, 
with a south aspect, and at the back of drawing room 
chimney. What will be the best mode of top ventilation ? 
a swing panel at the end, or some opening in the roof?— 
AMATKUR. 

6636.— Orchard houses.— *‘R. c. t\," So. eo- 24 , 
would confer an obligation on some readers of Garden¬ 
ing it he would tell them a little more of his experience 
with regard to orchard houses, viz , size, cost, and 
method of economising sun heat, also the name of the 
publisher of Pearson's book.—A. A. W. 

6637 —Date trees.—About the end of last June I 
put in three Date stones; they came up and the plants are 
now ab jut 5 in. high. Would some reader tell me how I 
can preserve them through the winter? also what is the 
best klud of soil for them? Any other information will 
be esteemed. -G. N. 

6633 —Abutilon losing its flower buds.—I 
have a large plant of Abutilon which shows many flower 
buds, but as soon as they get about the size of a Bean 
they f urn yellow and drop off. What eao I d » to prevent 
this ? The plant is in a warm greenhouse, and is growing 
rapidly.—A. O. 

6539— P rimulas in sitting-rooms.— What is the 

£ roper treatment for Primulas In the sitting-room ? 

line did pretty well for a while, but now the blossoms 
wither before they expand. I have kept them well 
watered, using weak liquid manure twice a week.— 
8. W. 

6640.—Selsction of Orchids.— Being wishful to 
add a couple of do en of Orchidato my collection of hot¬ 
house plants, I shall be glad for the names of a selection 
of choice, b-t not rare and expensive Orchids requir¬ 
ing only moderate heat.—8. T 

6641.— Treatment of Cape bulbs—I have a lot 
of Cape bulbs sent direct from the Cape ; some bloomed 
in the pots; they are now going to rest How shall I keep 
them ? shall I leave them in the pots and keep them dry t 
and when shall I repot them again for starting ?—J. G. 

6642. — Forcing French Beans. -I am an amateur 
and have a forcing houae. I am abont to force French 
Beans; will someone inform me wh it sort is best, when 
to plant, and give a few hints as to general treatment ? - 
Subscriber. 

6643. — Showy wall plants. — Would someone 
kindly name some suitable Roses and other showy plants 
to mix with variegsted Ivies for covering a wall 80 yds. 
long snd 10 ft. high, Nc'ng south-west ? Soil deep loam 
mixed with leaf-mould. -Constant Reader, Went York - 
shire. 

6644.— Mildew on Pelargoniums.—I should be 
glad to know what Is the beet remedy for mildew on 
fancy Pel*r.ioniums, Ac., kept in a small unheated 
greenhouse facing south-west.—W. H. B. 

664:> —MoreHo Cherry tree.— I have just planted 
a Morello Cherry at the foot of a wall 6 ft. high, facing 
north; it has not been pruned for at least twelve 
months. 1 should be g ad of advice when and how to set 
about It. —S. C. R. 

6616 —Propagating Ficus elastics.— I have a 
large plant of this, bnt would not mind sacrificing It in 
order to get teveral joung plants from it. How can 1 
manage it ?—W. L. 

6647.— Best Chrysanthemums —Will some one 
give me the names of about two dozen of the beat in¬ 
curved Chrysanthemums fur an amateur to grow ? I 
should also like one or two Japanese and Poxnponea for 
the sake of variety.— Alderton. 

6648.— Pear trees not fruiting.— I have live Pear 
trees hi my garden. Last spring they were covered with 
blooms, yet 1 have not had one single fruit from them. 
Can I do something to help them t— Novice. 

6649. -Pelargonium cuttings dying.— I have 
some Pelargonium cuttings which are rooted. The shoots, 
whi' h grow 1 in. or so long, are quite soft, and the 
leaves droop, turn yellow, and die. What Is the cause 
and remedy ? They are in a greenhouse. - J. 3. C. 

6050. -Strawberries for market.—What kinds 
of Strawberries will snlt very light, shallow, dry soil, 
and be suitable for market?— Subscriber. 

6651.—Potatoes for market.—Will any reader 
mention a few of the very earliest kinds of Potatoes in 
cultivation for market ?— Subscriber. 

0552.— Roses for borders —will any reader give 
me the names of a dozen good Rotes for borders round 
the lawn? Soil, heavy clay, but good.—R oses. 

6653 —Monkey Musk.— Whit moans can I adopt, 
either by means of seeds or cuttings, to get this plant 
into flower soon after Christmas?—W. L. 

6664 .—Begonias and Fuchsias in autumn.- 
How can I grow these in a greenhouse to flower in 
autumn and winter ?—alderton 
6665.—Paradise Stocks. —Whore can these be ob¬ 
tained for grafting purpoStS?-AMATBUR. 

0656.— Preserving insects.— I should feel obliged 
if anyone would inform me how winged insects are pre¬ 
served. I wish to make a collection.- Butterfly. 

6667.—Ferns in cases.—I have a Fern case 2 ft. 
2 in. by 1 ft. 2 in. and 1 ft. 11 In. high; will anyone kindly 
give me the mines of some miniature Ferns with which 
to fll it, and a few hints as to general treatment ?— 
J. K. G. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 

Celery soup.— To make thick Celery soup take 
a quantity of the outer stalks of Celery, eat ia small 
pieces, and boil them in salted water till quite done, 
then out up an Onion and a Carrot in small dice and 
fry them to a brown colour in butter, and, adding to 
them the Celery, stir the whole on the fire forafew 
minutes, moistening the mixture with stock, avd 
having duly seasoned it with a small quantity of 
pepper and salt, pass the whole through a hair-sieve; 
dilute this with stook, and lastly stir in off the fire a 
oouple of yolks of eggs, beaten up with a small 
uaDtity of cold stock. Serve the soup with small 
ice of bread fried in butter. 

To fry Celery.— Cold boiled Celery will answer 
for this purpose. Split three or four heads and out 
into pieces of the same length ; make a good batter, 
into which dip eaoh piece, and then fry them nn’il 
they are a light brown; pile them like finger biscuits 
on a napkin; garnish the dish with Parsley. It is 
necessary to drain the Celery well from the fat when 
taking it out of the pan. 

To stew Oolery.— Boil three heads of Celery in 
milk and water till tender, bnt not soft; divide them 
lengthwise; cut them into pieces about 2 in. long; 
put them in a pan with half a pint of milk or cream ; 
thicken with a little flour, and add a small piece, of 
butter or the yolks of two eggs ; some add au Onion 
chopped fine. Stir the whole well together, but do 
not let it boil; when it begins to thicken it is ready 
to be served. 

Stewed Celery, brown.— Wash and trim the 
Celery, put it into a stewpin with three ounoes of 
good butter, and simmer till slightly brown ; dredge 
over two dessertspoonfuls of dried flour, a teas poo n- 
ful of sifted sugar, a Baltspoonful of silt, a little 
grated nutmeg, and a saltspoouful of pepper ; shake 
the pan, then pour over by degrees a pine of stock ; 
■imuier gently an hour and a half; add the strained 
juice of a Lemon, and serve. 

Celery to preserve through the winter.— 
Gather the Celery on a fine dry day before it is 
injured by the frost, cut off the leaves and the roots, 
and lay it in a dry airy place for a few days till it is 
partially dried, and then remove it to a oool cellar, 
where it will be quite secure from the frost, and 
pack it up with sand, patting layers of Celery and 
sand alternately. 

Gourd or Pumpkin soup —Cat 2 lb Gourd or 
Pampkin into a stewpan with sufficient water to 
boil it tender (about 20 minutes will do), pulp it 
through a hair sieve, and add } pint milk ana i pint 
weak stock ; thicken with a large tablespoonful of 
flour, and boil 5 minutes, stirring quickly; of course 
plenty of salt should bj put in, aid a little cayenne 
pepper in addition to any seasoning there may be 
in tne stock. It can he made with the milk only, 
without stock, hut the quantity must be equal. It is 
very digestible, and everybody likes it—P. O. 

Cooking Quincea— Wanted, minute directions 
for cooking these : 1, whole ; 2, as jelly or mar- 
ma’aie. After much search I have only found two 
recipes, one of which (for marmalade) I followed 
exactly, and the result is a dark, sticky mass of hard 
substances something like candied peel when too 
much baked on the top of a cake ; the other recipe 
(in such a very old book that I was afraid to try it) 
said that a pewter vessel should he used to preserve 
the colour; if so, what could I try for the purpose, 
and bow could I use it ? Would it stand the fire ? 
Would the rmit be more tender and quickly prepared 
if scalded in the first instance ? Ought it not to be 
of a bright scarlet when properly done ?—W. 8 E , 
S treat ham. 

Cider from Turnips.— Will any one he good 
enough to tell me how to make cider from Turnips. 


POULTRY AND PIGEONS. 

Profitable poultry.—I have always fonnd pou 1 - 
try keeping very profitable. I have a yard abont 
66 ft. long by 33 ft. wide, in which I keep 
twenty-five hens and two cocks, pure black Ham- 
hurghs; also in another run 3L ft. long by 9 ft. wide 
six hens and one oock, pare dark Brahmas, all my 
own hatching, and none older than two years. I 
I have had this year 3500 eggs, and have fattened 
and killed twenty-four cocks and old hens, which 
I always kill in the autumn when the young pullets 
begin to lay. The entire cost of keep for the year so 
far has been &S 10s. I do not include scraps from 
the house nor refuse greens from the garden, of 
which they get plenty. They have two meals a day— 
at 8.30 a m. house scraps with boiled Potato parings 
mixed with sharps and Bran in equal proportions. 
In winter this is given hot and well peppered. At 
5 p.m in the summer and at 2 30 in the winter 
they have a meal of Buckwheat, which is the only 
gram I ever use, as 1 am sure it ia well worth the 
small extra outlay. In the winter they also have a 
little ox-liver chopped and mixed with their food. 


By thus feadiog them we have eggs all the winter. 
They have fresh water daily, and the. roosting 
houses cleaned twice a week. The following is the 
balance sheet for this year : Cost of Corn and meal, 
£8 10j. ; sold or used 3500 eggs at Id.. £14 11s. 
Si.; 22 fowls at 2s. 6d , £2 15s.; total. £17 6s. 81. ; 
profit from 80 hens, £3 16s. 8J.—E. A. W. 

Spanish.—We cannot see what good crossing the 
Spanish oock with Minorca hens can do Both breeds 
are excellent layers. It is difficult to decide which 
takes precedence in this respect. Spinish are certainly 
the handsomestinappearanceand show more quality, 
but are not so hardy; therefore, if the situation is 
exposed keep the Miuorcasonly, which are good all 
round .and may always be depended on to pay for 
their keep —Andalusian. 

Chickens.— E. TF. B. —For 50 pallets six yoang 
vigorous cocks woald he requisite to ensure good 
hatches. Do not exceed 50 birds on the ran of half 
an acre, or disease will soon appear The dark wonld 
be preferable fc > the light Brahma for crossing with 
your biids.—A ndalusian. 

Lameness in fowls.—J. 3 ,—Sufficient particu¬ 
lars are not given to enable ns to give a definite 
answer as to the cause of lameness. If the birds are 
young we suspect from the description of the feet 
being drawn up that it is what is known as leg 
weakness, and arises from a want of stamina in 
the birds, brought about from not introducing 
fresh bl.od into the yard every year or so ; in 
short, the strain is worn out. This disease generally 
ends fatally, the bird gradually getting weaker and 
weaker. Try quinine capsules and sulphate of iron 
in the drinking water, with very generous diet. — 
Andalusian. 

Black Spanish cock.— Subscriber.— We should 
certainly not trust to such a bird for breeding strong 
healthy chickens, if he has taken six weeks to re¬ 
cover from the effects of a tight, and prefers to 
mop^ in the house by himself all day to paying any 
attention to the hens, it is obvious that he will 
never be worth his keep, and we think it would be 
a mercy to kill such a bird.— Andalusian. 

Points of a Houdan cock.— These are summed 
up in crest, oolour, and size. A 6mall specimen 
never wins ; he most be a large-framed healthy 
bird, weighing about 9 lb., short on leg nnd deep 
breasted. No colour save black and white is admis¬ 
sible into his plnmage, although so many have the 
objectionable straw tinge. The crest must be fall 
and well arched, not hollow in the oentre, nor yet 
of too large a type, and mast b«free from ooloured 
feathers. The fifth toe is a sine qua non in Hon* 
dans, the same as in Dorkings. The comb mast ha 
uniform, large, but not coarse, and branching well 
back among the feathers of the crest; face a bril¬ 
liant red.— Andalusian. 

Cheap poultry Rice.—Shropshire. —You had 
better apply to a good grocer, who will prooare 
some at abont 10s p;r owt. if that quantity can be 
taken at a time For this money you will get a qua¬ 
lity quite good enough for poultry.— Andalusian. 

Ducks going blind.— Hensill —We never heard 
of young ducklings going blind when about a fort¬ 
night old ; there mast be something radically 
wrong in the system of rearing for to lose 44 birds 
out or 52 hatched. The best food when first hatched 
is hard-boiled egg mixed with boiled rice.— Anda¬ 
lusian. 

Minorca®.— For pure birds of this breed let 
“ G. H. ” apply to either W. Downing, Cbard, or 
to W. F. Clark, Market Place, Settle.— Andalu¬ 
sian. 

Jacobins. —I have a few Jacobin pig ons, dark 
brown with white heads and flights. Will any one 
kindly describe to me their points for exhibition par- 
poses ?—Qu.kstor. 


BEES. 

Bee-hives.—Hives long from front to back with 
frames running parallel to the entrance mast be the 
easiest to m inipulate, bnt does not this position ren • 
der free ventilation more difficult and increase the 
danger of foul brood ?— H. F. Farmer. 

Preventing bees from swarming.—I have a 
stock of bees in an ordinaay straw hive, and wish in 
the spring to get the first and Becond swarms into 
boxes, but as 1 am away from home during the day 
and have no one to attend to them in my absence, 
I am afraid I shall lose the swarms when they leave 
the hive. Can anyone inform me whether the follow¬ 
ing plan has been tried to obviate the difficulty P I 
thiDk of placing the straw hive upon a bench in the 
spring ; to cat in this bench a groove 8 in. long, 8 in. 
wide, and a $ in- deep- The hive I purpose plac¬ 
ing half-way over this groove, and the box by its 
side, covering the other half of the groove. 
There will thus be a way between the hive and the 
box, which provisionally I shall close with a strip of 
tine* As soon as the bees show signs of swarming, 
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I intend to remove the strip of zinc and close the 
entrance ; the bees would thus have to passthrough 
the box to get out. Under these oirct instances 
would the swarm take to the box instead of flying 
off ?—Biene. 


Treatment of parrots.— In Gardening of Nov. 
10 there is an inquiry upon tho above subject. 
Having a parcot 30 years old in perfect health, and 
apparently as fresh as a 4-year-old, it may be useful 
if I give my treatment. In the morning I give a 
drink of sweet millc, which it much enjoys j I then 
take half of a lunch biscuit whioh is free from alum, 
bruise it small, add a dessert-spoonful of boiling 
water, and reduce it to a proper consistency with 
milk. I scald the vessel containing it each morning. 
In hot weather it is better to scald tho milk before 
using it In the afternoon it has a dessert-spoonful 
of Hempseed, occasional Nuts, Raisins, lumps of 
sugar, little fruit in season, Grapes, Apples, and 
Pears. It is fond of a little bread and butter, boiled 
Potatoes, and Rice pudding. I give it water twice 
daily, not leaving it in tho cage; no baths, flesh- 
meat or bones to pick ; clean coarse river sand on 
alternate days; very fine gravel would be better. It 
has a peculiar cry when it sees something it wants, 
and being kept iu the kitchen I know when it is 
longing for something. Sometimes it iB water it 
wants, and when offered drinks it with avidity ; yet 
some people say parrots do not need drink. It is a 
capital talker and whistler.—P. Barker. 

Dirty water in aquarium—I have lately es¬ 
tablished an aquarium according to directions given 
some time back in Gardening Illustrated. Will 
some readers inform me why the water keeps rather 
cloudy ? I bought some sand as river sand for the 
bottom, but am doubtful whether it is the right 
kind. I well washed it, and poured off the water as 
long as ans thing thick appeared when stirred. 1 
then placed it in the aquarium and put small gravel 
stones on the top ; in this I put the water plants. 
The fish get on nicely. I put iu four trumpet snails, 
but as they eat off some of the leaves of the Vallis- 
neria I thought it better to take them out for a 
while until the plants began to grow better. What 
good do snails do in the water ?—A Constant 
Reader. 

Breeding gold-fish.—I have some gold-fish 
which I wish to breed, bnt am quite at a loss how to 
act. I will be obliged for advice as to the tempera- 
tare the water should be kept at, &c.—C rec. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


HARDY HERBACEOUS V. BEDDING 
PLANTS. 

I can assure “ Q. Q.” (p. 449) and others that 
my objections to the bedding system have no 
foundation in personal tastes. The question 
between any system of gardening which limits 
attention to a few plants arranged in any artifi¬ 
cial and formal manner and other systems which 
find room for as many plants as possible can 
never be a question of taste. Questions of taste 
can only arise between things tolerably equal. 
Whether a Carnation or a Chrysanthemum is 
the more beautiful flower is a matter of taste, but 
whether a hundred Chrysanthemums of one sort, 
or a hundred of different sorts, are a preferable 
possession is not if they are all equally beautiful. 
Whether straight lines and figures composed of 
plants or less formal arrangements are preferable 
is more of a matter of taste, but that has been 
sufficiently discussed in a former article. 

It might be to the advantage of the readers of 
Gardening if some of those who believe in the 
bedding system would state clearly what they 
consider to be its merits instead of merely say¬ 
ing they like it. Every one has a right to carry 
out his own taste in gardening. To make all 
gardens alike would be worse than formal beds 
still; indeed, one of the principal evils of the 
bedding system is its tendency in that direction. 
Anything, however, that is publicly recom¬ 
mended stands on a different footing from indi¬ 
vidual designs, and should be not only con¬ 
spicuously good, but capable of great variety jot 
adaption. 

Arrangement and Planting of 
Flower Beds. 

The general idea of 41 Q. Q.’s” garden is per¬ 
haps the best that can be done with a small plot. 
A set of small beds near the house, then a nice 
lawn, and beyond that larger beds in front of 
shrubberies, with something to connect the two, 
such as beds along the principal walk, or arches 
of climbers over it. I will endeavour to show, 
however, where his planting is faulty if re¬ 
commended for general adoption. He admits that 
his beds are bare in winter but for Primroses, 
and, I presume, Daisies, Aubrietias, Arabia, and 
similar things planted after the summer bedders 
are lifted. 

Now, every true florist will cheerfully suffer 
bare beds for the greater part of the year when 
necessary to ensure a splendid bloom of any of 
his favourites, but not one in twenty of the 
readers of Gardening can be presumed to be 
florists ; but are most likely people who only 
want their gardens to look pretty for as great 
a portion of |the .year [as possible with a mini¬ 
mum of trouble. Even in a florist’s garden it is 
injudicious to plant beds of flowers which are 
only a few weeks in bloom in the front of the 
garden, with all the operations necessary to 
produce that bloom obtruded on the eyes of 
visitors or guests. When we invite our friends 
to dinner, we do not ask them to go into the 
kitohen to see the dinner cooked, and in the 
same way we should keep beds which require to 
be bare for a long period ;in the distant parts of 
the garden where their bareness at certain 
seasons will not be noticed from the windows, 
and where they can be visited in summer when 
they are in bloom and when the walks and 
lawns are dry. 

There are other arrangements and plantings, 
however, which will ensure 4 ‘Q. Q. ” a far gayer and 
more beautiful spring garden, and nearly as gay 
a summer one close to the windows without the 
trouble of keeping or propagating bedding 
plants, and which would leave him the spaces 
occupied by these in winter freo to cultivate the 
beautiful IxiaB, Tritonias, Babianas, and winter 
flowering Irises in windows and frames—plants 
which arc almost unknown to most amateur 

K ’ ners. Round the beds thero could be 
belts of variously coloured Primroses, 
Auriculas, Polyanthuses, spring Phloxes, 
Gentiana acaulis, variegated leaved Arabis, 
Aubrietias, Alyssum saxatile, and Daisies, all 
of which retain their foliage throughout the 
year, and would form broad neat borders to 
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summer flowering plants in the centre of the 
beds. The whole of these plants do best when 
allowed to establish themselves, and never 
flower well if planted in October and pulled up 
in May. 

On a cold, wet soil the beds should 
be raised and made of lighter soil, while 
the band of the spring-flowering perennials 
should then be sloped to the general level, 
and faced with pieces of stone where the 
rock plants are to be used. Nexttheae towards the 
centres of the beds might be planted a row of 
Pyrethrums, Spanish Iris,early Gladioli,or Pinks, 
to enliven the interval between the spring and 
summer flowers, while the centres of the beds 
might still be filled with such bulbs as can be 
planted in October and lifted in May without 
injury, followed by Asters, Balsams, Zinnias, 
Phlox Drummondi, to., Ac., or by the usual 
bedding plants if preferred. 

Adapting the Beds to seoure variety 
of Aspects. 

A far more interesting arrangement would be 
to make the foreground of the garden a series of 
beds of varying levels and soils, interspersed and 
divided by rockeries, so arranged as to form a 
perfect home for a great variety of plants, where 
spreading plants might spread, and trailing 
plants might trail, and containing all sorts of 
positions, sunny and shady, wet and dry, 
choosing as occupants those plants mostly 
whose small and delicately formed flowers, or 
whose finely modelled or marked flowers, demand 
close inspection, or whose period of flowering is 
at inclement or showery seasons, when their 
blooming can be seen and enjoyed without going 
out-of-doors. Masses of showy flowers could then 
be arranged in the distant parts of the garden. 

With regard to the hardy herbaceous plants 
generally, there is certainly a more extensive selec¬ 
tion available which bloom in June and July than 
in August and September, but still there are plenty 
of plants which bloom during those months to 
render a garden of any size gay without having 
recourse to bedding plants. The Phloxes, early 
and late, are a host in themselves ; then there 
are the late flowering Lilies, Perpetual Carna¬ 
tions, Hollyhocks, a perfect legion of the Aster 
family, Scarlet Geum, single and double, while 
Pansies will flower all summer in a cold climate, 
and in a wet one the Mimulus may take the 
place of Tropseolums. Dwarf China Roses are 
good for autumn bloom, and such things as Gla¬ 
dioli and Marvel of Peru are no trouble to keep 
through the winter. 

Distributing: the work of the Garden 
throughout the year. 

One great disadvantage of bedding out for 
people who attend to their own gardens is that 
the bulk of the work has to be done at oertain 
definite seasons instead of being spread over 
the whole year. For those who have only an 
hour or so in the morning or evening to devote 
to gardening this is extremely inconvenient, as 
wet weather may occur, and very often does 
occur at the time the bedders should be put 
out, and nothing can be done in planting for 
two or three weeks. In amateurs’ gardens the 
beds are filled as often as not a month too late. 

Once get rid, not of the bedding plants, but of 
the bedding system, and the whole of this diffi¬ 
culty disappears ; the coat can be out according 
to the doth, and the plants cultivated chosen 
according to the time which can be given to 
their culture. Those who have plenty of time to 
spare can cultivate difficult subjects or those 
which want constant attention; those who have 
little or no time can fill their gardens with 
plants whioh do best when planted properly in 
the first instance and allowed to grow and spread 
for years. 

If the spring flowers are late, owing to an in¬ 
clement season, there is no necessity for pulling 
them up by a given date; they can be moved or 
propagated when the bloom is over. Everything 
can be done as occasion offers, and all at the 
proper time. Spring-flowering annuals can be 
sown in their permanent places in August and 
September. Cuttings can be put in their perma¬ 
nent places as soon as struck, and encouraged 
to become strong plants by the autumn. When 
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the ground is too wet, or on 'rainy days, seed¬ 
lings can be potted, bulbs can be lifted and 
stored or dried, composts mixed for potting, Ac., 
and, with alittle experience, every week through¬ 
out the year can have some little task allotted 
to it without ever having enough pressing work 
to become a toil, or to cause failure if it has to 
be neglected for a few days. 

Soil, Situation, and Climate. 

So much depends upon soil, situation, and 
climate, that it will take some years’ experience 
for an amateur to arrange his garden so as to 
present the appearance of a happy family all 
living amicably together ; but by taking ad¬ 
vantage of the experience of others in the 
pages of Gardening, once a beginning is made, 
every year ought to show improvement. Bed¬ 
ding out with tender plants which flower in 
July, August, and September has its proper 
plaoe in gardening ; round shooting lodges, 
country seats, or holiday resorts, visited only in 
the late summer and autumn, it is perfectly 
legitimate and advisable to sacrifice the floral 
beauties of the year for the sake of attaining a 
blaze of flowers at a particular season, but in 
gardens where the owners are always, or nearly 
always, at home nothing could be moie injudi¬ 
cious. We would never think of listening to the 
same piece of music continually repeated for 
months, however beautiful, or of going to listen 
to the same play every evening for a whole 
season. Then why condemn ourselveB to gaze at 
the same plants and the same combination of 
plants every day for a whole summer ? The worst 
result of the prevalence of bedding, however, 
was the way in which it contracted people’s 
ideas of what a garden should be, and by con¬ 
fining attention to a single class of plants not 
only enabled people to decorate their gardens 
almost without thought, but by making it not 
worth while for nurserymen to grow hardy 
plants extensively prevented any other system 
of garden decoration from having a fair chance. 

The prevalence of bedding with tender plants 
in large gardens almost compels the possessors 
of small gardens to bed out also* and as the 
well-grown plants and good varieties found 
their wav into the large gardens, the badly 
struck plants and poor varieties found their 
way into the small gardens, while the gardens 
of the working classes, who are dependent upon 
the small dealer and the itinerant vendor for their 
supplies, had a very poor class of plants indeed. 
Even in the garden of the country cottage the 
old-fashioned plants gave way before the over¬ 
flowing Geraniums from the larger gardens in 
the neighbourhood ; even now only a very few 
hardy plants are offered in a way that would 
suit the humbler classes except in the advertis¬ 
ing columns of Gardening. 

There is no doubt that the bedding-out system 
was something in the nature of a mania—one of 
those fads or rages like collecting old china, 
which occasionally takes possession of society, 
and which everybody muatdo because everybody 
else does. It is useless trying to reason with 
such' things; they must just be allowed to run 
their course. J. D. 


Herbaceous plants. —About two years 
since, having read and heard so much about 
herbaceous plants, I determined to try what 
I 'could do ’in a small way. I had not much 
room at my command, and on the only place 
likely at all to answer Btood a large clump of 
trees. To begin a garden of this sort under trees 
would, of course, meet with failure ; the only 
thing to be done was down with the trees, and 
down they came. After the trees were cleared 
away, then came the work. Any one that is 
acquainted with stocking up tree roots will well 
understand the work to be done ; however, after 
a fortnight’s sharp work the small corner was 
cleared, and after taking into consideration 
what form the bed should take, it was trenched 
up 3 ft. deep, adding plenty of fresh soil and 
manure. Not knowing much about the nature of 
herbaceous plants, I began to study which were 
the plants most likely to give bloom the greater 
part of the year. It may not be out of place just 
for me to name a few of the plants that I have 
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found to do well with me : Violas and Pansies 
(especially the show varieties of Pansies), 
Alyesurns (yellow and white), Antirrhinums, 
Aubrietia, Anemone japonica, the old crimson 
Glove and white Pinks, Delphiniums, Dianthus, 
Dielytra, Helleborus niger, Ilepatiea (blue and 
red), blue Forget-me-nots, Polyanthus, Phloxes, 
Sweet Williams, a few bulbs, such as Snow¬ 
drops, Crocuses, aud Anemones of sorts, inter¬ 
mixing a few things during the Bummer, such 
»9 Asters, Zinnias, Stocks, summer-flowering 
Chrysanthemums, Tagetes, Mignonette, Mari¬ 
golds. The plants named are in the reach of 
nearly every one, and 1 may say from early 
spring to this date have been very effective. In 
looking over the herbaceous catalogue, and 
getting a few plants now and again, I have 
made myself acquainted with plants which 
otherwise I Bhould have remained perfectly 
ignorant of. This kind of flower bed seems to 
give much delight to ladies who are owners of 
small gardens in which they take an interest. 
They can run to this kind of garden and help 
themselves to button-holes and small bits of 
flower for their vases, &c.—L lanstephan. 

Border Violets. —One of the most desirable 
of all the cultivated species of Viola is Munby ’s 
Violet (Viola Munbyana). It is a free grower in 
almost any soil, and always produces an abun¬ 
dant crop of flowers every year in early summer, 
continuing in beauty for several weeks. The 
blossoms are a deep purple-blue, and its habit 
of growth is similar to that of V. gracilis, also a 
valuable border plant, but not such a robust 
kind as Munby’s Violet. Of other desirable 
species of Viola we may mention V. cornuta, 
now well known as a showy bedding plant; V. 
pedata and its beautiful variety bicolor ; V. 
cucullata, with blossoms variegated with white 
and purple, a id of similar form to that of the 
common Violet, but considerably larger; V. 
palmata, said to be a variety of the preceding, 
is also a desirable kind. Then there are V. mira- 
bilis, V. calcarata, V. Fischeri, and V. elatior, 
all of which are showy enough to be included in 
a select list of hardy flowers. They are all amen 
able to the simplest culture, merely requiring to 
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be planted in ordinary good garden soil along 
the margins of the border, or they may be grown 
with excellent effect on rockwork, where they 
flourish to perfection provided the soil and 
situation are not too dry in summer. If the 
position of the border be a dry one, much benefit 
will be derived by placing close round the roots 
a few good-sized stones or bricks, Bunk to the 
level of the soil ; these prevent the ground from 
becoming excessively ary, and the roots run 
beneath and around the stones and seem to like 
the situation. All Violets are partial to a little 
shade, in which they no doubt thrive best, but 
the shade might be dispensed with if sufficient 
moisture can be supplied to the roots in the 
driest part of the summer ; of course, there are 
hundreds of Violas which partake of the 
character of the Pansy, but these above named 
are not varieties raised by florists, but natural 
species from which many of the florists’ varie¬ 
ties have been derived. 

HeliohryBums (Everlasting Flowers). — 
These arc easily grown, so pretty, and the 


flowers when dried last so long, that most peo¬ 
ple like to grow them. The double dwarf kinds, 
and especially a variety called monstrosum, are | 
by far the best ; separate colours can be had if 
desired. Sow the seed in pans or pots in spring 
in light rich soil. Cover the pans or pots with 
glass, and place in a warm frame, if possible, but a 
window or cold frame, or even a box out-of-doors 
covered with glass will do. When large enough 
prick out into boxes, or into nursery beds out 
of-doors, and, wheu good sturdy plants, 3 in. or 
4 in. high, set out in their places. They may be 
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planted either singly in mixed borders, or will 
make a fine bed by themselves, planted about 6 in. 
or 8 in. apart. Give them rich soil and plenty of 
water if you want fine flowers, yet few^ things 
will stand so much drought uninjured. For dry¬ 
ing, cut the flowers when just opened, and hang 
up by the stalks, head downwards, in a sunny 
window; when thoroughly dry, store away for 
winter use, or make up into bouquets at once. 
A few dried Grasses, such as Stipa pennata 
(Feather Grass), Panicum virgatum and fimbria- 
tum, Agrostis nebulosa, Briza gracilis, or others, 
mixed with them, are a great improvement, and 
if there is not sufficient variety or brilliancy of 
colour use Judson’s dyes to deepen or contrast 
them. It is almost needless to say that these 
dried Grasses and flowers must not be placed in 
water ; on the contrary, they must be kept as 
dry as possible. 


CULTURE OF CHRISTMAS ROSES. 
Few flowers surpass in purity those of this 
hardy inmate of our gardens, and there is 
scarcely a form of floral decoration in which 
they are not appropriate. Coming in, as they do, 
at a time when there is but little in the way of 
bloom to cheer us in the open air, the Christ¬ 
mas Rose is very welcome, and when we take 
into consideration that it mav be made to yield 
us a profusion of beautiful flowers as chaste as 
any produced by means of artificial warmth and 
the aid of a glass roof during the dreary winter 
months, it is evident that we need not grudge 
any reasonable pains to promote its welfare and 
secure a supply of flowers for cutting. The 
blossoms of the Christmas Rose vary consider¬ 
ably according to the conditions accorded to 
the plants and the shelter enjoyed by them 
when expanding their blooms. Although the 
Christmas Rose is perfectly hardy, it loves to 
find itself sheltered from cutting winds, heavy 
rains, and hard frosts. Heavy rains, perhaps, 
more than anything are feared by this lovely 
plant, for they dim that spotless purity of the 
flowers which constitutes their chief beauty, 
thus rendering them of but little avail for 
cutting. 

Protection does for the Christmas Rose 
what it effeots for many hardy flowers—it pro¬ 
motes a more free development of the blooms, 
and causes them to come larger and finer in 
every way. The great point, therefore, is to 
plant with a view to affording an efficient 
shelter whilst the blooms are expanding. Oue 
way of doing this is to pot strong plants in the 
autumn and place them in a light well-venti¬ 
lated structure, treating them as one might do 
a Geranium or any such plant By this method 
bloom is secured at Christmas ; whereas it more 
often happens than not that the first flowers do 
not expand in the open air until several weeks 
after that time. Plants thus treated are also 


very acceptable for conservatory and room de¬ 
coration, the large white flowers, with their 
buuchea of sulphur-coloured stamens contrast¬ 
ing beautifully witli the fresh, green, elegantly- 
cut foliage. Such plants need not necessarily be 
turned out of their pots when their flowering 
seasou is past, for if plunged in some opeu 
situation and well watered with liquid manure 
in the summer they will yield a fair amount of 
bloom for some years. They may also be shifted 
each spring until they come into pots too large 
to well admit of their employment either in the 
greenhouse or in the dwelling, when they may 
be either cut up and fresh potted, or be planted 
out entire in appropriate situations. 

Propagation. —Although there is nothing 
difficult in working up a stock of Christmas 
Roses, yet there is a light and a wrong way to 
set about it. One error often committed is that 
of cutting up the crowns in the autumn. Spring 
is the time to take up and divide each crown. 
Not only is propagation in the spring more 
certain than at the fall of the year, but the 
operator may at that season take greater liber¬ 
ties with each Btool: may make a more free use 
of the knife, little dreading any ill effects from 
what would at any other time of the year be ex¬ 
tremely hazardous. I should counsel that the 
beginning of April be chosen for the cutting up 
of the crowns, as the formation of young growths 
is begun, eyes hitherto dormant and unobserv¬ 
able declare themselves, acting as a certain and 
convenient guide to the amateur, who is thereby 
enabled to ply the knife with ease, readiness, 
and confidence. Let the stools be carefully taken 
up, and if the weather is at all drying be carried 
at once to the potting shed before the roots can 
in the least feel the effects of the drying atmo¬ 
sphere. Then, with a very sharp knife, cut each 
stool into as many pieces as it may be considered 
safe to do, planting them at once in well- 
prepared soil. 

The Christmas Rose seed, like tint of 
the Cyclamen, the tuberous-rooted Tropaeo- 
lums, and some other plants, appears to 
need instant consignment to the soil tho 
moment that maturity i3 accomplished, and 
the chances of success in inducing free ger¬ 
mination are in proportion to the time that t ho 
seed is allowed to remain exposed to atmospheric 
influences. When Nature takes the matter in 
haud she at once deposits the germ of future 
life on a cool, moist bed, and the fact of the 
capsules bursting and shedding the seed when 
still green shows how anxious she is to guard 
it against the hardening influence of sun and 
wind. Let us, therefore, accept the lesson thus 
taught us, aud sow our Christinas Rose seed as 
soon as the capsules show signs of bursting. 
Those who may wait until the pods attain that 
brown tinge which is in a general way indica¬ 
tive of perfect maturity must do without seed, 
for it will be scattered over the Eoil, in which 
case no small difficulty is experienced in fiuding 
it. There is one peculiarity that Christmas Rose 
seeds possess, viz., if at any time after the 
seed is sown the soil gets only partially dry, tho 
eeeds immediately return to their former hard 
state, from which it appears almost impossible 
to move them, for even with all the care in tho 
world they will lie for years before coming up. 
Then, again, any excess of moisture, just when 
germination is on the point of taking place, will 
cause the seeds to rot away in a few days, leav¬ 
ing nothing but the hard, black shucks behind 
them. These facts will afford to the intelligent 
grower all the information needful to ensure 
success, a9 it will be plainly perceived that 
from the time the seed is committed to the soil 
this latter must be preserved in one unvarying 
state of moisture, the approach to an extreme 
either way being fraught with great danger. The 
best way, or at any rate one that I have found 
to answer well in getting up seeds of this des¬ 
cription, is to sow in pans or pots in suitable 
compost, and plunge the same in a cold frame 
where the whole body of soil is unaffected by 
atmospheric fluctuations. Before sowing the soil 
in the pots should be well moistened, not giving 
enough water to render it close, but ensuring 
every particle of it being filled with moisture. 
Let the compost be light and sweet, suoh as leaf- 
mould two parts and loam one part, with a 
goodly proportion of silver sand. Give good 
drainage, cover the crocks with a little fibrous 
material, and finish off with a pinoh of soot to 
keep worms at bay. Plunge the pots quite to the 
rim in a frame, if possible, in a north aspect, 
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cover the surface soil somewhat thickly with 
Moss, shut up tightly, and shade with a mat. 
This treatment ensures the soil remaining in an 
equably moist state and obviates the necessity 
for watering. In a general way the seed will lay 
some months before it commences to swell, and 
will push into growth early in spring, about the 
time when the old stools begin to show signs of 
active life again. From time to time the pots 
must be examined, and should the surface soil 
show signs of drying gently sprinkle it and damp 
the Moss, the preservation of which, however, 
in a moist condition is almost all that is needed 
to maintain the soil at the requisite standard of 
moisture. 

Soil and planting.— The Christmas Rose 
when in the hey-day of its strength likes strong 
food, and plenty of it, being quite at home in 
loams which verge upon stiff clay. It is quite 
able to thrust its main feeders into the most 
tenaoious of soils, and makes, when well esta¬ 
blished, a strong growth in them, especially 
when a liberal top-dressing of manure has been 
administered. In its younger and more feeble 
stages of growth, however, it requires the aid 
of some more fibre-producing material. A 
naturally free, light soil will merely need the 
plentiful addition of rotten manure, but heavy 
loams and clayey Boils must receive an addition 
of some light material, and that every effort should 
the made before planting to bring the same into a 
free, friable state. The best way to plant is to 
strike out a 4 ft. bed, and plant in rows running 
the whole length of it, as then the hoe may be 
freely applied, or hand-weeding may be freely 
practised. A better opportunity is also afforded 
of giving to the young plantB those little atten¬ 
tions in the way of watering, &c., which they 
are often found to need. From the middle of March 
to the beginning of April is a good time for 

S lanting, as the young roots then quickly lay 
old of the soil, and, if assisted in dry weather 
by occasional waterings and well mulched with 
rotten manure, will make a good growth that 
simmer. The next year, if all has gone well, 
the plants may be placed in their permanent 
quarters, and as the object of the present paper 
is to direct attention to the best means of 
getting a good supply of cut bloom, I would 
counsel that a piece of ground be marked off, in 
width equal to the length of any sashes that 
may be at service in the winter, and the plants 
set out at proper distances thereon, and as they 
are now to remain for an indefinite period in the 
same spot, they should be allowed good breath¬ 
ing space, for there is nothing to be gained by 
crowding. The Christmas Rose does not yield 
the full measure of its beauty until it has 
become well established. Then it throws up 
yearly a large amount of chaste flowers. 

Protecting the blooms.— If the plant¬ 
ing has been carried out as above indicated, a 
single board on each side of the bed fixed in 
place by stout stakes driven down on each side 
of it will suffice to lay the sashes on. The glass 
shelter should be put on by the middle of 
October, and the expansion of the blooms will 
be accelerated by covering the glass with mats 
or a good thickness of litter in frosty weather. 
The term Christmas Rose is apt to bo some¬ 
thing of a misnomer, as it is often quite the 
middle of February before the crop of bloom is 
ready for cutting when the plants have been 
fully exposed. What is required are good 
flowers in perfect condition by Christmas, and 
plenty of them. B. J. C. 


6569.— The common Orohls. —There are 
at least three of the ten British species of Orchis 
which may be called common, viz., 0. macu¬ 
late, O. latifolia, and 0 mascula. The two for¬ 
mer of these are typical of one section of the 
genus (those species having palmate or divided 
tubers), and the last is representative of those 
having round or ovate tubers. These sections 
require somewhat different treatment, for 
whereas the first luxuriate in marshy places, 
the latter are generally found growing on dry 
chalk downs ; consequently the last require to 
be protected from excessive wet in winter, and 
are best grown in a cold frame. Both kinds 
should be potted in good fibrous loam mixed 
with pounded chalk, and the palmate section 
will be found to thrive if plentifully supplied 
with water, though less is required in winter 
than in summer. The round-tubsred lection 



should be rather sparingly watered at all times, 
and not at all in winter unless they become very 
dry. Under these conditions there is no diffi¬ 
culty in their cultivation. It is rather a difficult 
matter to raise them from seed, but if fresh, 
ripe seed is procured it will germinate the fol¬ 
lowing season if sown on very fibrous loam and 
kept moderately moist through the winter ; the 
young plants will be two or three seasons before 
they flower, even under the best management. 
All the species are perennials, and will flower 
every season if properly treated. The species of 
Ophrys, commonly known as the Bee, Spider, 
and Fly Orchis, are extremely interesting, and 
require the same treatment as the round-tubered 
species of Orchis. Atone time I successfully cul¬ 
tivated nearly all the British species and varie¬ 
ties of Orchidaceous plants, and a considerable 
number of hardy exotic species. I still retain a 
great interest in them and shall be glad to give 
“ E. C. M.” any information in my power.— 
T. W, Stansfield, Sale, Cheshire . 


Jackmani and rubella are both autumn 
bloomers, flowering from the wood made during 
the same season. These should have the old 
wood cut back hard, that is, 12 in. or so from the 
ground, to keep the plants at home and strong. 
Some of the weaker shoots may be thinned out 
in the spring.—A. D. 

0547.—Pansies in April.—Cuttings of Pansies should 
have been put in in September, or even earlier, but if 
>ld plants were now lifted and pulled to pieces, the 
strongest of the rooted shoots dibbled out into good 
soil will make strong plants in April. We can but re¬ 
peat that this work should have been done much earlier 
in the autumn —A. D. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Shrubby Starwort (Eurybia ramuloaa). 


-British Orchids will do well in large pots 

if plenty of chalk is mixed with the soil; pieces 
of chalk may also be used as drainage. The 
seeds will not bear flowers in the first season. 
The flower-stem grows from a tuber which dies 
after the flower has faded, but a fresh tuber is 
annually produced side by side with the old 
one, and this bears the flower of the following 
year. Breaking the stem of an Orchis injures 
the next year’s growth. I have some ten or 
twelve varieties in my immediate neighbourhood, 
and shall be glad to supply “ E. C. M.” next 
year with specimens such as the Bee, Spider, 
Fly, Man, Fusca, Helleborine, Bird’s-nest, Lady’s 
Traces, &o.—N ed Lamb. 

6527.— Treatment of Clematis.— Of the 
four kinds of Clematis, Miss Bateman, a beauti¬ 
ful white large-flowered spring bloomer, must 
have its shoots shortened back a little, and the 
weaker ones thinned out. Montana must be 
served in the lame Way, as both these bloom 


A good wall shrub (Eurybia ramulosa). 
—The shrubby Asters of Australia and New 
Zealand may be said to correspond with the 
herbaceous Asters (Michaelmas Daisies). Among 
the numerous kinds that have been in cultivation 
there are a few which 
may be termed hardy 
shrubs in the southern 
counties of England and 
Ireland, and of these E. 
ramulosa, of which we 
here give an illustration, 
is one of the prettiest. 
Nothing, indeed, can 
well be more interesting 
than its elegant sprays 
of starry, white blos¬ 
soms, borne in rich pro¬ 
fusion nearly through¬ 
out their length, and 
they are particularly 
suitable for cutting, as 
they last a long time in 
good condition when cut. 
The illustration here 
given was prepared from 
a specimeu sent us by 
Mr. Gumbleton, of Bel- 
grove, Queenstown, from 
whom we have before 
received some beautiful 
sprays of other shrubby 
Asters, such as E. Gunni 
and Olearia Haasti, all 
of which flourish in his 
garden. As a rule, it is 
best to plant this and 
shrubs of similar hardi¬ 
ness againBt a sheltered 
wall, as by that means 
they are more secure 
from frost, which cuts 
down so many establish¬ 
ed half-hardy shrubs in 
cold localities. More¬ 
over, they can be easily 
protected against a wall. 

Apple trees for 
ornament. — Apple 
trees are seldom planted 
in shrubberies or plea¬ 
sure grounds, but if 
well oared for trees so 
planted would be ob¬ 
jects of ornament at all 
seasons, even when leaf¬ 
less. Look at a healthy 
well-balanced Apple tree 
occasionally, from the 
opening of the new year, and note the gradual 
swelling of its buds till they burst out in all 
their matchless beauty of pink and white in May. 
Then watch the career of the young Apple, its 
hair-breadth escapes from many insect enemies, 
until the sun in August has brightened its cheek 
with a rich glow of colour, and it must, I think, 
be acknowledged that fruit culture ought to in¬ 
spire more interest and enlist more sympathy 
than it does; and one of the chief ways of effect¬ 
ing this would be to plant in prominent situa¬ 
tions, so that all may see how beautiful well- 
arranged groups of fruit trees are. A fruit 
garden or pleasaunce need not be arranged on 
any formal system, and where the soil was lack¬ 
ing in depth or the subsoil bad, the soil from tho 
spaces between the groups of fruit trees might 
be laid over the beds for the latter, so as to form 
gently-swelling mounds. On these raised mounds 
the trees, from the greater depth of soil and 
more efficient drainage, would make better and 
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would do, and would consequently bear more 
and better frnit. If fruit trees could be per* 
mitted to come within the ornamental precincts, 
a way of forming tasteful groups, so as to make 
the most of their ornamental features and at the 
same time tone down or relieve anything in their 

§ rowth that was gaunt or bare, would soon be 
isoovered, and the impetus which this would 
give to fruit culture would be appreciably felt. 
—H. 


Plants for hedges.— The common Yew 
is well adapted for hedge purposes where it may 
grow naturally without a trace of the pruning* 
book, but it is better adapted for a wide hedge 
than for forming a narrow screen. If ever it is 
allowed to get too large, and has to be cut hard 
back into the strong wood, it is liable to die ; 
consequently, wherever Yew is used it should 
never be allowed to increase much yearly. 
Where a high screen is required, or shelter 
hedges for tender plants in exposed situations, 
Beech is often used, and is very effectual from 
its disposition, when kept cut, to retain its old 
leaves through the winter. The old variety of 
Privet used to be often mixed with Beech in 
planting, the Beech giving strength to the weak- 
growing Privet. For a screen fence in a garden, 
where small expense, combined with speedy 
effeot, is a consideration, nothing surpasses the 
oval-leaved Privet. This is an exceedingly 
vigorous-growing plant, strong enough for a 
fence without mixing with Thorn, Beech, or 
any other plant to give it support. On good 
well-prepared soil it is a most rapid grower, 
making shoots almost as thick as the little 
finger, 3 ft. long. Arbor-vitae, both the Ameri¬ 
can and the Chinese varieties, are sometimes 
used for screen hedges ; the latter is much the 
best, being neat in appearance. Where imme¬ 
diate effect is required it can be had at once by 
the use of these plants, but where anything 
more than a mere screen is required they are 
useless, as their weak upright habit of growth 
renders them of no use as protecting fences ; 
they can be pushed aside ana walked through 
at pleasure. The Irish Yew makes a nice screen, 
costs much more than the Arbor-vit®, but it is 
superior in appearance. Where this plant is used 
care should be taken to select those that have 
been confined to one leading shoot, as if left to 
itself, it forms a number of leaders of equal 
strength, and when the plant gets large it is 
liable to be split in all directions by the wind or 
heavy snow-storms. Where a more compact 
hedge is wanted for a break not too high the 
Bose is a most suitable plant, and not near so 
much used as it deserves to be. The blush and 
crimson Chinese make a beautiful light hedge, 
and are lovely when in flower. Very severe 
frosts are liable to kill them down to the ground, 
but they push up again from below the Surface 
quickly, almost re-establishing themselves in a 
season. Any of the strong-growing Perpetuals 
are also suitable for this purpose. 

Pruning 1 evergreens.— The best time to 
prune all evergreens is just before the sap rises 
in spring, especially if large branches have to 
be cut off. In dealing with naked, negleoted 
shrubs, the best plan is to cut them down to 
near the ground, and let them start away from 
the bottom, again thinning out the weakest of 
the shoots if too many eyes start. Branches of 
Hollies will sometimes die back to the trunk if 
all the evergreen portion or the part clothed 
with foliage be cut away ; and the same thing 
may happen with any other kind of tree, even 
in the case of the Willow, if the roots are un¬ 
healthy. Cutting off the head of the plant is, of 
course, a drastic remedy ; but if the roots and 
main stem are healthy, there is no danger at¬ 
tending the operation. Of course flowering shrubs 
so treated, such as the Rhododendron, for in¬ 
stance, will be some time before the growth gets 
sufficiently ripened to bear flowers again. When 
we out the head off a tree or a plant the sap 
comes away with a rush, and, finding fewer out¬ 
lets, the wood for a year or two grows too ram¬ 
pant to form flower-buds; nevertheless, with 
patience the flowering time will come again. If 
evergreen shrubs are pruned a little every year 
they will not become naked at the bottom, but 
will gradually extend themselves and become 
annually more valuable and beautiful. This 
pruning should consist in shortening back strong 
gross shoots that show a tendency to become 
robbers.—E. H. R. 

Mistletoe.— Many will have noticed that 


Mistletoe is partial to Certain localities. This 
arises more from soil than anything else, ^ for 
where it abounds the land iB generally heavy , *and 
in such districts itis not particular as to choice of 
trees, as it may there be seen on the Thorn, 
Crab, Lime, and Apple, and occasionally on the 
Oak. Where it takes to orchards its baneful 
effects are soon apparent in the stunted look 
which it gives the trees on which it fastens. 
Nevertheless, many like to see it in their gar¬ 
dens, and this they may do by getting berries 
and placing them on the bark of an Apple or 
Thom where they wish it to grow. The seeds 
must, however, be ripe, which they are after 
Christmas ; they should be put in the crevice of 
the bark of a young, healthy branch. Besides 
being propagated in the way just adverted .to, 
Mistletoe admits of being increased by grafting, 
which should be done in April, by inserting 
small pieces with portions of the bark of the 
tree attached from which the grafts have been 
taken. The thing is to secure them firmly in 
position after having made them fit properly, 
when a union will soon take place. Young trees 
with Mistletoe on them may be purchased, 
and deserve a place in the pleasure garden, 
where they can be seen and admired.—S. D. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary — Dec. 12 to 17 . 
Putting a few Azaleas into heat; looking over bedding 
plants, and pulling off all decayed leaves and blooms; 
looking over Violets in frames, and picking off all dead 
leaves ; sponging Camellias and Stephanotis ; looking 
over late VineB, and pulling off all decayed leaves to 
admit light; mulching Plum border; cutting ties of Peach 
trees in cool houses; painting Fig trees on back wall of 
Peach house with a solution of Qishurst Compound, 
soot, and clay; preparing bottles for Grapes, and clearing 
out place in fruit room for storing them; tying winter 
Cucumbers, and thinning the fruits; wheeling manure 
on ground ready for digging in; covering up Potatoes 
in store rooms with hay for protection from frost; 
cutting Veitch’s Self-protecting Broccoli ready for use ; 
getting in a little more Seakale into Mushroom house, 
also more Endive and Lettuces for blanching; sowing 
Mustard and Cress. 

Flower Garden. 

Alterations necessitating the relaying of 
turf may still be proceeded with, also the re¬ 
planting of shrubs as long as the weather con¬ 
tinues mild. It is a good time now to take notes 
of trees and shrubs that produce the best winter 
effects, for as a rule they are now showing the 
very distinct shades that many assume during 
the winter season. Cryptomeria elegans changes 
to a deep bronze colour, dense pyram : ds of it 
forming an excellent contrast to the bright ver¬ 
dant green of Cupressus Lawsoniana erecta viri- 
dis and the Golden Thuja Vervaeneana, or the 
deep green of Picea Nordmanniana. Amongst 
deciduous trees few are more effective in winter 
than the Birch ; a variety of it called Betula 
pendula laciniata, or the Lace Leaf Birch, is 
very pretty, and amongst flowering shrubs that 
at this season make a good display may be 
named the Arbutus Unedo, or Strawberry Tree. 
The Laurustinus, too, is gaily in bloom. These 
look far better in large clumps on Grass than 
when dotted along the margins of shrubberies. 

Dwarf plants now doing good service in 
the way of winter effect are Ins feetidissima, the 
seed pods of which show their brilliant coral ber¬ 
ries, that withstand all weathers. Moreover, 
this Iris will grow in any kind of soil or situa¬ 
tion. It makes an excellent groundwork under 
trees where little else will grow. The Vincas or 
Periwinkles are also excellent subjects for a 
similar purpose, and during mild winters con¬ 
tinue to produce their pale blue flowers freely. 
Vinca major, a large-leafed kind, and V. major 
elegantissima, if planted thinly, and pegged 
down over the ground, soon make a pretty car¬ 
pet under trees where Grass refuses to thrive. 
The small-leaved section, Vinca minor azurea 
fl.-pl., a double blue variety, and V. minor pur¬ 
purea, a purple-flowered sort, and V. minor varie- 
gata are all well worth attention where per¬ 
manent carpets of foliage are desired. Routine 
work of sweeping and rolling Grass and walks 
will need daily attention, as worms are very 
active and soon give an untidy look to gardens. 
As the leaves are now pretty well cleared from 
deciduous trees, neatness and good keeping 
ought to be conspicuous. 

Oamations and Picotees.— See that 
these are kept free from insect pests and dead 
leaves. If the soil becomes green on the surfaoe, 


it should be stirred up, pressing it in with the 
fingers. Should any of the plants show that they 
are not rooting freely, remove them to a frame 
where they can obtain a little bottom-heat. To 
many, the perpetual flowering Carnations are 
much more important than the others, as they 
at present furnish us with beautiful sweet- 
scented flowers, and will do so in succession up 
to the time when the florist section comes in. 
Some of the plants (those that are flowering) 
should be in a house where they can have a 
temperature of about 55° at night. The others 
may be placed anywhere under glass in a cool 
house to be placed in heat later on. 

Pansies. —Plants in beds should not be left 
to themselves during the winter. Stirring the 
soil amongst the plants, and pressing the soil 
round them with the fingers are operations re¬ 
quiring to be performed about once a week. 
Plants that are likely to be injured by wind 
should be supported with neat sticks, for with¬ 
out this attention they readily snap over close 
to the surface of the ground. Plants in pots 
must be freely exposed to the air on all favour¬ 
able occasions, but cold, frosty winds must not 
be admitted, as they shrivel up the plants. Very 
little water will be required, but the soil must 
not be allowed to become so dry as that for 
Auriculas and similar plants. Mildew and green¬ 
fly must be prevented or destroyed in the usual 
way. 

Pinks. —The treatment of plants of these 
in beds now is the same as that recom¬ 
mended for Pansies, and the plants in pots may 
be placed beside the Carnations and Picotees 
ana receive the same treatment. Now is a good 
time to place a few plants of the early-flowering 
varieties in a house where they can have a 
little heat; place them near the glass along with 
Hyacinths and other plants intended to flower 
early. The best for forcing and the most useful 
is the pure white Lady Blanche; Lord Lyons iB 
one of the best coloured varieties. 

Window gardens. —Look over window 
boxes and vases, and press the soil firmly about 
the base of any plants that may have been 
loosened by gales of wind, and where shrubs are 
employed in pots see that they do not suffer 
from want of water, for if kept in pots for 
several years they become densely packed with 
roots and live almost entirely on liquids supplied 
to them from time to time. Thin out wall 
climbers, retaining a good quantity of last year’s 
shoots, as they flower much more vigorous than 
the old hard wood. Banksian Roses are especially 
effective when trained on the extension system, 
and they are also benefited by timely and judi¬ 
cious thinning. 

Glasshouses. 

Stove plants. —Among the shrubby occu¬ 
pants of this house the Begonias, especially B. 
msignis, will be found one of the most useful at 
this season, either for cutting or for indoor de¬ 
coration. A good diversity of colour can also be 
obtained by growing a few varieties of Begonias. 
The one already mentioned gives a soft pink 
flower, B. Moonlight supplies a good free-bloom¬ 
ing white, and B. Saunders! and B. ascotensis 
are valuable for supplying red blossoms in great 
abundance. Among basket plants nothing at 
this season can surpass Centropogon Lucyanus ; 
the depending shoots of this when loaded with 
flowers are very beautiful, and in no other way 
do they look so well as when grown in baskets. 
Among climbing plants now in bloom, none are 
so lasting and beautiful as the old Ipomrea 
Horsfallke, which deserves more extensive culti¬ 
vation. A good devoloped plant of this old 
climber will yield an enormous quantity of 
flowers during the winter season, which are 
uite distinct in colour from anything else pro- 
uced. A high stove temperature is necessary 
to keep it in full vigour, with a good space of 
root run in a rich compost. A single wire run 
along the roof of the stove and covered with 
this plant would be a wreath of purple blossoms 
now and during the next two months. 

Greenhouse plants.— There are a few 
really good foliaged plants that can be grown 
successfully in a greenhouse temperature, and 
these are useful at all seasons, but doubly so at 
the present time. Among the best of these are 
Abutilon Darwini tesselatum, A. Sellovianum 
marmoratum, Coprosma Baueriana variegata, 
Aralia leptophylla, A. Sieboldi aureo-margmata 
and variegata, Araucarias in variety, Aspidistra 
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lnrida variegata, Coronilla glanca variegata, 
Dracaenas and Dasylirions of sorts, Farfngium 
grande, Eurya latifolia variegata, Grevillia 
robusta, Lomatia ferruginea and L. elegantis- 
aima, Sedum Sieboldi variegatum, Yuccas in 
variety, and Veronica Andersoni variegata. 
There is abundant variety in form and growth 
in the above list. Some of the finer variegated 
forms of the common Euonymus may be added 
with advantage, as few plants are more beauti¬ 
ful under glass in winter, especially the best of 
the silver-leaved varieties. To these may be 
added, with the aid of a little forcing, the many 
fine variegated and cut-leaved Maples. The old 
variegated Hydrangea is never so beautiful as 
when forced into early growth. Several varieties 
of the variegated Grasses are also very useful 
when forced, and few plants have a lighter or 
more graceful effect when arranged with flower¬ 
ing plants. Two of these deserve special mention 
—the Eulalia japonica variegata and Arundo 
Donax variegata. The first is a moderate grower, 
is light and elegant when forced, and very suit- 
ablofor mixing in with small-growing plants. The 
last named is a Grass of fine proportions, and it 
is questionable whether there is a fine-foliaged 
plaint grown that is so suitable for decoration 
during the spring months. It requires a rather 
liberal root run and abundant supplies of water 
all through the season. These two Grasses should 
at once be introduced into heat, so as to have 
them in readiness for mixing with the forced 
flowers. 

Bedding plants. —Bedding plants to be 
kept under glass through the winter will now 
need careful attention, for during mild weather 
more losses from damp generally occur than are 
ever occasioned by actual frost. When Pelar- 
onium cuttings are being wintered thickly in 
oxes they should now be carefully looked over; 
all decaying leaves should be picked off, and the 
surface soil slightly stirred. Old plants of choice 
sorts should have all the wood that shows signs 
of decaying cut clean away with a very Bharp 
knife down to the next healthy-growing joint; 
allow a little fire-heat to dry up superfluous 
moisture, and give only just sufficient water to 
keep them from flagging. Ventilate freely on all 
favourable occasions, and do not excite growth 
until the days begin to lengthen. All store pots 
mr furnishing cuttings in spring of Verbenas, 
AlysMims, and other similar soft-wooded plants 
should be kept near the glass, and treated 
similar to Pelargoniums. Keep a sharp look out 
for green-fly, and fumigate on its first appear¬ 
ance. Coleuses, Alternantheras, and Ireeines 
require heat enough to keep them growing 
through the winter, or they are sure to damp 
off; but as they are readily increased in spring, 
only a few pots of each sort will be required to 
yield many hundreds of cuttings in spring. Cold 
pita filled with half-hardy plants will need clear¬ 
ing of all decayed leaves ; stir the soil, and keep 
the occupants as hardy as possible by free ven¬ 
tilation on mild days. Up to the present but 
little protection has been required beyond the 
glass, but some efficient covering should be at 
hand to be applied on the first indications of 
severe frost. 

Roses in pots. —The time for pruning 
Roses must be regulated to a great extent by 
the time when they are wanted to bloom. Those 
intended to flower in April should have been 
pruned a month or six weeks ago. It is now time 
to place them in a house where they can have 
a little heat; the buds will break much more 
strongly if the pots can be placed over a bed of 
tan or fresh leaves—just enough to cause a very 
gentle bottom-heat and moisture in the atmo¬ 
sphere at the same time. If there is too much 
heat failures will be many ; from 50° to 55°, 
with moisture from a bea of tan or leaves, is 
just the right temperature for nearly every 
class of hardy shrnbs or flowers that require to 
be forced before the usual time. Roses to flower 
later should now be pruned. 

Fruit. 

The planting and removal of fruit trees having 
been, as they should be, completed, at least for 
the present, attention should now be given to 
the pruning and renovation of orchard trees. 
As a general rule, large orchards are, as it were, 
left to take care of themselves ; year after year 
they receive no help in the form of either thin¬ 
ning out the branches or manuring the ground, 
and yet they would well repay both operations by 
increased crops and finer quality of fruit. I can 


I certify to this being a fact by certain orchards 
now in my mind’s eye ; one of these in fifteen 
years has borne but two really heavy crops of 
fruit, and even they were of second-rate quality. 
This orchard is on Grass, and never has had any¬ 
thing done, either to trees or ground. Another 
orchard in the same district, also planted on 
Grass, has a different aspect; every year it 
receives a manurial dressing of some kind, and 
the heads of the trees are kept well open, by 
cutting away those branches that intersect or 
cross each other, and it has only failed to fruit 
freely when spring frosts have destroyed the 
blossoms. 

In pruning Buch trees the guiding principle 
should be so to thin out the wood that sun and 
air should play on all parts, and also that, as 
far as is possible, there shall be an even balance 
of branches throughout. As a surface dressing 
for such orchards, stable manure is preferable to 
all others, but failing this, soot, wood ashes, or 
guano are excellent substitutes, and the best 
time for applying these is during winter. If the 
trees are affected with Moss or Lichen, these 
originate from one or two causes—either from 
ineffective drainage, or else from poverty of soil, 
but from whichever cause they spring the remedy 
is obvious, viz., to redrain, or manure as the 
case may require. 

To destroy the Moss or Lichen now on the 
trees, paint or splash them over with quicklime 
or brine ; neither of these will injure the buds 
in the present state, but might be injurious if 
the buds were expanding. The same dressing will 
destroy American blight, but more care is re¬ 
quisite to thoroughly brush over the part3 so 
affected. One of the best remedies for this pest, 
and also for scale, that I have ever tried, is half 
a pint of the best paraffin oil to three gallons of 
a strong solution of soft-soap water ; this cleansed 
the trees at once, without the slightest injury 
to wood or buds. It is not Bafe to use paraffin in 
larger quantities than that here named. By way 
of experiment we tried it double the strength, 
the result being fatal to the branches on which 
it was used. Whilst the trees are dormant, too 
much attention cannot be given to this matter 
of winter dressing, and certainly no labour is 
better expended, as it is a sure preventer of the 
incursion of insect pests at a season when there 
is but little time to stop it. 

With the exceptionof Peaches and Nectarines, 
tho pruning of all kinds of fruit trees ought now 
to l)o done whenever the weather is suitable for 
rucli work, and any mulching or top-dressiug 
still on hand should also have immediate atten¬ 
tion. The plots of ground that are planted with 
bush fruits should be manured as early as con¬ 
venient,'but may be forked in at leisure. Rasp¬ 
berry canes may now be shortened back, thinned 
out, and tied into their permanent positions. 
Give them as good a dressing ot manure as can 
be afforded, but it should not be dug in. Straw¬ 
berries should ere this have had their winter’s 
mulching with good manure, and, like Rasp¬ 
berries, their surface roots ought to be as little 
disturbed as possible. Should circumstances 
necessitate digging—that is, through being weedy, 
Ac.—care should be taken not to dig too closely 
to the crowns of the plants. 

Vegetables. 

Seakale. —Where Seakale is required for 
use early in the ensuing month, means should 
at once be taken for applying heat to the roots. 
There are two methods by which it may be 
forced, viz., either by placing over the crowns, 
where they grow, the ordinary pots employed 
for the purpose, and covering them up with fer¬ 
menting materials, such as leaves, fresh stable 
manure, or a mixture of both, or by lifting the 
roots and forcing them elsewhere. Where leaves 
can be had in sufficient quantities, these arc 
much to be preferred to all other material, as 
they afford a more gentle warmth, and are not 
liable to get too hot, or impart a disagreeable 
flavour to the Kale. In forcing under pots, tho 
whole space between them should be filled up 
with fermenting matter, covering the lid with 
which they are provided to the depth of a few 
inches. When the whole is complete, two or 
three sticks, to test the heat, should be inserted 
in the heating material. These ought to be fre¬ 
quently examined to see that it docs not get too 
hot, in which case the produce is forced up too 
quickly, which makes it thin and weak, instead 
of having the short, thick crowns of which well- 
managed Seakale consists. If the sticks feel a 


little warm, it is sufficient to produce Kale of 
8 in. or 9 in. in length in five weeks or so from 
the time the material has begun to ferment. 
Should there beany indication of too much heat, 
some of the fermenting material ought to be re¬ 
moved from the tops of the pots, so as to cool it. 
By this method of growing Seakale, the same 
roots will bear forcing in the beds in which they 
are grown for years without replanting ; but the 
produce is not usually so fine as when the roots 
are taken up and placed on a bed of leaves or 
other fermenting matter. For this reason, and 
the fact that much more can be grown on a 
given space—consequent upon the closer plant¬ 
ing which the latter system admits of—it is to 
be preferred. Where the roots were planted in 
spring, they will now be in a condition for 
taking up ; and it is best to at once lift all that 
arc likely to be required for the season, select¬ 
ing the strongest crowns for forcing. Those not 
wanted for immediate use should be heeled in a 
few inches of soil or ashes in any place out of 
the reach of frost. At the time of taking np, tho 
weakest crowns and all the whipthong-like 
pieces of roots should be placed by themselves 
in a little moist soil, where they will not get 
frozen, and be kept for replanting in spring. A 
bed ot leaves, about 2 ft. thick, will be enough ; 
make up so as to place on the top of it a small 
garden frame, or large box of any kind ; in it put 
10 in. of ordinary soil, and in this plant the 
crowns about 3 in. apart each way. On the top 
of the frame, or box, place a lid or shutter, ana 
cover up the sides and top, so as to keep in 
warmth and totally exclude light. By this 
means Seakalo can be grown iu perfection. 

Rhubarb. —Where Rhubarb is required 
early some roots should at once be placed in a 
gentle heat. They may be forced like Seakale 
where they grow, except that much deeper pota 
must be used; but in the case of Rhubarb, as 
well as in that of Seakale, it is prefer able to take 
up the roots and place them in heat. Nothing 
is better than a slight bed of leaves on which to 
put them, protected by a deep temporary frame 
or box, covered up so a3 to keep in the warmth 
and exclude light. The roots should have a few 
inches of soil placed umbr and also between 
them. For the first produce some early kind, 
such as Linnceus, Tobolsk, or Prince Albert, 
should be selected, as these will come in much 
sooner than tho later sorts. If a few roots of 
the Victoria, which is a later kind, but large 
and very productive, are at the same time put 
under the stage in a greenhouse, or in any similar 
out-of-the-way place that is kept a little warmer 
than the external temperature, they will come 
on in succesion; but in such a situation they 
should be covered up to exclude light, and in 
all cases the soil that is placed round the roots 
should bo watered as required, so as to keep it ft 
little moist. 


Sowing small seeds.— Nothing perplexes 
amateurs and others who are not well acquainted 
with gardening more than the raising of plants 
from seed. To get up large seed is an easy matter, 
but not so in the case of small seeds, as they 
require very careful sowing and management, or 
failure is sure to be the result. Take Calceolarias, 
for instance, or Begonias, the seeds of which are 
as fine as dust, and sow either in the ordinary 
way, and the chances are that the whole will b* 
lost; whereas by preparing the soil properly and 
sowing on its surface both kinds of seeds germi¬ 
nate freely. First drain the pan or pot, and then 
put over the crocks some Moss or rough siftings 
from the potting bmch, and on these some of the 
finer soil, finishing off on the top with very fine 
sifted soil mixed with a little silver sand. All 
should then be pressed down and made level and 
smooth, and then watered through a fine-rosed 
pot or damped by means of a syringe, when 
after standing to drain for a time all will be 
ready for sowing. This can be the most readily 
done by opening one end of the packet ana 
ently shaking it sideways, keeping it when 
oing so nearly on a level, in order that the seed 
may leave the paper slowly and evenly, as then 
there is no difficulty in causing it to be distributed 
regularly over the surface ; this part of the work 
over, the next thing is to provide against the 
seed suffering from want of water or the soil 
getting the least dry, as that is a rock beset 
with failure. To prevent the soil drying 
nothing answers so well as a piece of glam laid 
over the pot or pan, as it keeps the air in a 
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thoroughly humid oondition. A bell or hand-glass 
answers the same purpose if kept close, and in 
sunny weather it is always advisable to shade, 
as solar heat and light soon draw ont the 
moisture. Should the soil become the least dry 
the safest way to damp it is to bedew it with 
water from a syringe, as it can be done more 
lightly than through the rose of a pot if the 
syringe is used with dexterity. Seeds of a larger 
size than those named may be slightly covered 
or have a very thin sprinkling of fine silver sand 
scattered amongst them, but only just enough 
to give colour and not bury the soil. Seed of the 
size of Mustard may be buried the eighth of an 
inch deep, and so on in proportion, but the great 
point with all to secure free germination is to 
have an equable warm, moist bed, from which 
they come forth without any loss.—S. D. 


INDOOR PLANT& 

A fine leaved greenhouse plant. 
(Cordyline australis).—The merits of this useful 
plant are well known and appreciated by most 
gardeners, and although extensively cultivated 
in greenhouses, its hardiness, which enables it 


to withstand the winters of the Seilly Isles and 
Ireland, may be but little understood. From the 
fact of there having existed out-of-doois and 
without protection plants of this Cordyline, 
both in the above mentioned countries and in 
the south of England, there can be no doubt of 
its hardiness, and, therefore, it cannot be too 
strongly recommended for lawns and by the 
side of walks, Ac., in mild localities or even in 
less favourable places during summer. It grows 
naturally to a height of from 10 ft. to 15 ft., 
and forms several branches at the top, each of 
which bears a dense head of long, graceful, deep 
green leaves. It grows very freely, and delights 
m a rioh, open soil, care being taken that water 
does not remain about the roots. It is a beauti¬ 
ful object in the greenhouse, and may be grown 
in pots or tuba without difficulty. Like most 
Cordylines, this species may be propagated 
either by meanB of seeds, root-cuttingB, or by 
cutting off the head and striking it, and after¬ 
wards treating in the same way the young 
shoots as they push on the old Btem. There is 
considerable diversity of habit and form in the 
plants of this species, the leaves in some being 
stiff and broad, in others narrow and drooping, 
and again more or less thinly arranged on the 
Stem. The form here represented is that of a lax- 
growing variety. The species 6. indi visa may be 


distinguished from C. australis by its having a 
dark brown leaf-midrib, and being of a much 
duller green than the latter species. C. australis 
is a native of New Zealand, where the thick 
fleshy roots which it produces are much sought 
after by the New Zealanders as food. The fibre 
of the leaves, too, is used by them for a variety 
of purposes. For halls, Bitting-rooms, or similar 
places, no better plant can be grown than this 
Cordyline. If washed occasionally it will form 
an ornamental object in a room for a long time 
without injury. 

Paris Daisy Etoils d’Or.— It is asto¬ 
nishing how freely and continuous this plant 
blooms throughout the winter. The very same 
specimens that have been flowering throughout the 
summer continue to give a harvest of bloom during 
the winter, and that without theapplication of con¬ 
stant fire-heat. Justraising the temperature now 
and again sufficiently to drive out dampand stim u- 
late the functions, so as to keep them from quite 
stagnating, is all that this Marguerite requires. The 
clear bright yellow which the flowers exhibit is 
particularly pleasing under the winter sky, and 
the individual blooms impart an extremely natu¬ 
ral appearance to floral deoorations. There can 
be no doubt as to the popularity which this plant 


is destined to enjoy, for when amateurs find it 
out they will find it a true source of pleasure. 
One great point in favour of this Paris Daisy is, 
that, like the rest of the family, large plants 
may be grown in small pots—a great advan¬ 
tage in more ways than one. For furnishing cut 
flowers and for sending to market in small pots, 
this plant must, until superseded by something 
better, hold a foremost place, and its culture is, 
owing to its quiok growth, more than likely to 
prove remunerative. 


HERBACEOUS CALCEOLARIAS. 

Now that the time is at hand when these lovely 
plants require careful attention perhaps a few 
notes on their successful treatment will not be 
out of place. It is astonishing that these Calceo¬ 
larias are not more universally grown ; they are 
generally and justly admired, yet most people 
seem afraid of attempting them, while they are 
really just the thing for amateurs, especially for 
those who have not command of much heat. 
They will stand, and indeed enjoy, any amount 
of petting and looking after. Heat they do not 
need, indeed are much better without, being, if 
rationally grown, all but hardy, and they may 
be successfully grown by many who cannot 
manage Cinerariasi Primulas, or Cyclamens. I 


Temperature, &c.— The two important 
points in succeeding with these Calceolarias is to 
keep them always moist and cool, and if there is a 
third it is “ airy ” as well. The best place to 
grow them is a cold frame, or low span house 
from which frost is only just excluded, for if 
there is anything which these plants abhor it is 
fire*heat. If the frame can be banked np all 
round, or have double sides, filled in between 
with Fern or sawdust, and can be well 
covered up in severe weather with litter, mats, 
Ac., they may safely remain in this throughout 
the winter, at least in all the southern and mid¬ 
land counties. Few would believe how hardy 
these plants are ; indeed, we have seen quite 
small seedlings in an ordinary cold frame, un¬ 
protected except by a single mat, withstand un¬ 
injured a severe frost of nearly 20°, while 
Cinerarias, Geraniums, and others were totally 
destroyed. 

Soli and watering.— Moat people grow 
Calceolarias, especially in the seedling state, too 
close and, in too light a soil, with the result of 
having soft, strecgthless things that will stand 
no rough usage, and produce only half a crop of 
flowers. The best soil for seed sowing is about 
two parts of light fibrous loam (rather granular 
in texture, if possible), one of leaf-mould, one 
of cocoa-nut fibre, and some coarse sand. This 
should not be sifted, except about J in. on the 
top, which should be sandier than that below, 
but well mixed ; and all the ingredients should 
be in such a state as to be only just moist, and 
to mix cleanly and keep open. The lower part 
should be pressed moderately, the top only 
lightly, and be made very fine and even. Water 
with a fine rose or syringe only the lower parts, 
leaving the upper thin layer dry ; the moisture 
will rise sufficiently. Sow the seed evenly, just 
sprinkle withfinesandy soil, place a sheet of glass 
over t he box, and place in a cool, moist, shady 
place. Bear ini mind that the sheet of glass is 
only employed to prevent evaporation and do 
away with the necessity for watering till the 
Beeds have germinated; it is only needed when 
sowing is done in hot weather, and as a pro¬ 
tection from slugs, Ac., but as soon as ever the 
plants are up it should be gradually dispensed 
with by tilting a little at one aide for an hour 
or so each day, and increasing the amount of 
air by degrees until it is only used at night, and 
then only if slugs are troublesome. Indeed it is 
advisable to give a little air sometimes before 
the seeds germinate, especially if the box stands 
in a very damp, shady place, and if any signs 
of '* greening ” on the surface of the soil appear, 
tilt up the glass at once, give air, and a little 
sun as well, for it is better to allow the soil to 
become so dry as to necessitate watering than 
for it to get caked and green, as this will be 
fatal to nearly all the young plants. A great 
deal depends upon the situation ; in a dry, airy 
house a glass covering would be much more 
necessary than in a shady frame on a damp 
bottom. 

Ventilation.— As soon as the plants are 
fairly up give a little air, and allow the sun to 
act upon them gently for an hour or two each 
day ; this is where bo many go wrong, keeping 
the Beedlings too close and shady. Of course, the 
scorching sun at mid-day in July and August 
would be immediately fatal, but still a little, 
gradually increased as the plants gain strength, 
morning and evening is wonderfully beneficial, 
and after the middle of September, if pretty 
well advanced, they may have all ths sun there 
is with advantage. Plants so treated are always 
superior to those kept dose and coddled. 

Transplanting. —When the seedlings are 
getting thick, and can just be handled, prick 
off about lft in. apart in wide boxes, 3 in. or so 
in depth, using much the same sort of soil as for 
the sowing, but none of it should be sifted, and 
very little sand be used. Water them well 
through a fine rose or syringe, and when the 
leaves are dry again shut up close in a frame 
for a few days, or cover them with a sheet of 
glass, till they are rootiDg in the fresh soil, and 
then accustom gradually to plenty of air in 
genial weather. Seed may be sown at any time 
from May till October for next year’s flower¬ 
ing ; but for small growers, that sown in July, 
August, or September will be found the most 
useful, as if started earlier the plants will 
be so large by the winter that they will 
need potting separately, and take up a loft 
of room when it ean ill be sparedj bttft 
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if large plants in 10-in. or 12-in. pots are re¬ 
quired by flowering time the earlier the seed 
is sown the better. If you can get the plants 
pricked off in October and nicely established 
in the boxes by November, they will winter 
better in these, under ordinary circumstances, 
than in ony other way. Unless great care is 
taken, and very suitable quarters available, 
such as a frame under a north wall, the later 
batches will be the healthiest, as the hot sum¬ 
mer months are so trying to the young seed¬ 
lings. Through the winter keep them safe from 
frost if possible, but very little more ; do not 
be afraid to water freely when they are just 
getting dryish, but not before ; and if they get 
crowded in the boxes at any time take every 
other one up carefully and plant 4 in. apart in 
other boxes or Bingly in pots. 

Potting 1 .—By the middle or end of Feb¬ 
ruary the plants should bo touching each other, 
and they will need potting separately. If room 
is limited nice plants may be produced with 
a little care in 5 in. pots, but they will do 
much better in G in., 8-in., or even 9 in. for the 
etronger ones, as they do not like having 
their roots at all cramped or being pot- 
bound. When potted in spring there is no 
need for shifting, but the plants may be put at 
once into the pots in which they are to flower. 
It is as well to have a variety of sizes, from 5 in. 
to 8 in. or 9 in., and pot them according to Bize 
and strength. The pots should, of course, be 
perfectly clean, and about three crocks should 
be put in the bottom of each, which, with a few 
lumps of turfy loam, will be sufficient. The soil 
should consist of three parts of the best turfy 
loam that can be obtained, and one part of very 
rotten manure, a very little leaf-soil, and some 
coarse sand only if the loam is inclined to be stiff 
or clayey. This should be well mixed, but left 
rather rough, with plenty of lumps of loam 
from the size of a Walnut to that of a hen’s egg. 
Fill the pots up, and lift the plants carefully 
into their places w*ith as much earth round 
their roots as possible. Pot pretty deep, and 
leave room for a subsequent top-dressing, as 
these plants keep on throwing out new roots 
just at the surface, and delight in a little fresh 
stuff for these to run into. Do not pot at all 
hard, barely firm ; indeed a good tap upon the 
bench is almost enough to settle them. Now 
water them in, and set them in a light, airy 
house or pit, pretty close to the glass. 

General culture. —Nothing now remains 
but to attend carefully to watering, to keep all 
dead leaves and insects removed, and when the 
flower-stems rise, a3 they will be doing by May, 
to give such as need it the support of slight 
stakes. A little weak liquid manure may be given 
when the plants are well rooted out, especially 
to those in small pots, and from the beginning 
of May they should be shaded lightly from very 
hot sun ; the blossoms especially must be so pro¬ 
tected, as they readily scorch. Plants that were 
potted in autumn should be shifted on whenever 
they require it until the trusses appear, but 
never allow the roots to become at all matted 
before doing so. It is injurious, however, to shift 
on after the month of March as a rule. Small 
plants are often sent through the post. These, if 
at all “ tired ” or flaggy, should be immersed in 
water at 60° for a short time, and then, unless 
very strong, be planted 3 in. apart in a box and 
covered with a sheet of glass, or kept close for a 
few days in seme way until recovered. 

B. C. R. 


in the depth of winter, when but few other 
flowers are obtainable. Than it we could not 
recommend a more suitable plant for planting 
against a back wall of a cool house, which is 
generally the most shaded, for it is a curious 
fact that this plant thrives best when under a 
subdued light, though it may be grown trained 
to the pillars or rafters of the house. Its culture 
is simple, merely requiring to be planted out lh 
a w’ell-drained border of moderate size filled 
with a good rich soil. The other species—H. 
corymbosus and H. elegans—are scarcely less 
beautiful if well grown, and now that the Oes¬ 
trums are merged with the Habrothamnus we 
might add the handsome yellow-flowered C. 
aurantiacum, which is one of the finest pillar 
plants we know of for autumn and early winter 


just above the stage and near the glass will do 
far more good than two below*, but of course they 
may be more in the way. A few Grass turves 
turned upside down may prove useful to stand 
the plants upon.—A. D. 


GLOXINIAS AND ACHIMENES. 

6576.—Can no artificial heat be applied to 
the house mentioned ? It would be a great ad¬ 
vantage, if only slight, as the nights in June, 
even, are frequently cold. But whether or not, 
it is quite possible to do theee well in such a 
house, though they cannot be had early, nor 
can Geraniums, Cinerarias, or any such things 
be grow'n along with them. 

Pot good strong bulbs in 3-in. pots, using 


A winter blooming greenhouse climber (Habrothamnus fasciculatus). 


Olintonia pulchella.— Where annuals are 
grown as pot plants Clintonia pulchella should be 
grown, as it forms an excellent subject for that 
purpose by reason of its dwarf, compact habit 
and floriferous nature. Few think proper to 
bestow upon annuals the care which they merit, 
and without which they yield but a poor show of 
bloom, and last but a short time in flower. Clin¬ 
tonia pulchella likes a free, well-enriched soil 
and an open situation. The seed should be sown 
in March and April in the open ground and 
some two months earlier for pot culture. Each 
plant should be allowed quite 8 in. for develop¬ 
ment, and those from the last sowing should be 
well mulched and watered in hot weather.—C. 

A fine greenhouse olimber (Habrotham¬ 
nus fasciculatus).—This is a famous plant for 
oovering large spaces of bare walls in conserva* 
tories and greenhouses. Its value is greatly en* 
banced. by the fact of its flowering most freely 


flowering. Any of the kinds may be grown in 
large pots where there is no convenience for 
planting them out, but in such a case they do 
not of course grow with such vigour as in a 
border, but would grow quite strong enough for 
a small house. 

6586.— Dry heat in greenhouse —The 
pipes are in the wrong place. Instead of being 
close under the shelves where the plants are not, 
and the heat only ascends to burn the pots, the 
pipes should be out even with or a little above 
the plants, because the frost enters through the 
glass, and not through the walls of the house. 
If anything is put on the pipes it will but absorb 
the heat, wbioh should go into the house, but the 
plants may be relieved somewhat by putting a 
thiok layer of ashes on the shelves to keep the 
pots from the heat. One pipe running round 


[ three parts peat, one loam, one leaf-soil, and one 
; sand, for the Gloxinias; one bulb in a pot, and 
potting firmly. The Achimenes should be put 
four to six corms in a 5-in. pot, using more leaf- 
soil and less peat. Start these in bottom-heat 
the last week in April, or early in May, giving 
very little water at first, but maintaining a 
close, moist atmosphere at 60° to 65° or 70 
Grow on this, shifting the Gloxinias into 5-in. 
or 6-in. pots as soon as the first are pretty well 
filled with roots. Pot these firmly at all times. 
Early in June, when all Geraniums, bedding 
stuff, &c., have been removed, though Ferns, 
foliage Begonias, and even Fuchsias may re« 
main, and the house has been well cleaned, the 
plants should be taken into the greenhouse, and 
placed on shelv es or stages as close to the glass 
as convenient. 
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Now wbat must be aimed at is to keep the 
atmosphere constantly moist and humid, and as 
warm as possible. To this end keep the house 
shut up close until the thermometer reaches 65° 
by sun beat, then open the top ventilators only 
about 2 in. or 3 in. As it reaches 70° to 75° give 
a little more air at the top only ; no side venti¬ 
lation is needed. Close the house again about an 
hour before the sun goes off in the evening, 
damping over the walls, floor, and all available 
surfaces well with the syringe, and water at 
75° or 80°, but not wetting the leaves of the 
plants more than you can help. Syringe aeain 
on the mornings of bright days, and keep the 
floor always damp. The plants must be lightly 
shaded from fierce sun in the middle of the day, 
but do not leave the shading on a moment 
longer than necessary. 

Water freely when necessary, using water at 
80°, and a little weak liquid manure occasionally 
when the blooms are rising. If possible give a 
little fire-heat on cold nights so as to keep the 
heat up to 60°, also in dull rainy seasons. On 
the least sign of thrips or red spider give two 
thorough successive fumigations immediately, 
but if kept moist enough there is little fear. 
If these directions are carefully followed out, 
and the season is fairly good, a fine crop of these 
lovely flowers cannot fail to be obtained. 

_ B. C. R. 

6606.— Ol nerarias . —These, just now thro w- 
ing up for bloom, will not come into flower with 
the temperature mentioned before February ; 
they will want a little more warmth to open 
freely even then. Besides it is bad practice to 
repot these plants after they show signs of 
flowering, and if they are sturdy and strong 
there will be no need to pinch them. So that 
on the whole the best thing to do is to leave 
them alone,' supplying a little stimulant, how¬ 
ever, in the shape of a few doses of liquid 
manure as the blooms rise.—B. C. R. 

6597.— Propagating: Aloysias —Take 
off the small side shoots about 1^ in. long in 
May or June, each with a slight heel, and insert 
thickly in pots half filled with drainage, the 
soil consisting of peat or Cocoa fibre and sand, 
with pure Band on the top. Plant firmly, water 
well, and when the foliage is dry place in a 
quiet corner of a close frame, with gentle 
bottom heat, or under a bell-glass in a warm 
house, shading from hot sun and watering as 
required. Pot off singly as soon as rooted in 
sandy loam and leaf-mould. —B. C. R. 

6573.—Stocking: a vinery.—In the main 
it will be better to be contented with soft- 
wooded plants, and not aim at too many. Though 
I say soft-wooded plants, a few Camellias might 
be included, and these, if only flowers are re¬ 
quired, would do planted out against the back 
wall. I should also include one or two double 
Oleanders, Habrothamnus elegans, Cytisus ra- 
cemosa, Abutilon (hybrids), Coronilla glauca, 
C. g. variegata, Eupatorium odoratissimum, 
Ficus elaatica, Hydrangeas, Veronicas, Vallota 
purpurea, Fuchsias, zonal Pelargoniums, double 
and single, including a few annuals, such as 
Balsams, with Cinerarias and Primulas for win¬ 
ter and spring flowers. This will be scope 
enough for a start; probably too much rather 
than too little, os I believe with only one small 
house more pleasure may be had in growing one 
class of plants, say Fuchsias, for summer, and 
another, say Cinerarias and llichardias, for win¬ 
ter, with a few Ferns, than in crowding in too 
much. Ferns- Adiantum cuneatum, A. formo- 
sum, A. gracillimum, A. palmatum, Asplenium 
bulbiferum, Davallia canariensis, Lomaria gibba, 
Neottopteris Nidus, Nephrolepisexaltata, Platy- 
cerium alcicorne, Pteris argyrea, P. cretica albo- 
lineata, P. longifolia, P. serrulata.—E. H. 

6592.—Ferns for cuttingr in winter.— 
An unheated glass structure in a shady position 
oannot be put to a better use than to the growth 
of Ferns. There are plenty of beautiful Ferns that 
will thrive in it and keep green and fresh through 
the winter. The following will be found to answ er 
the purpose well : Polystichum aculeatum, P. 
angulare, and varieties proliferum, grandidens, 

lmnosum, Ac., Poly podium vulgare cornu- 

iense, Polystichum setosum, P. acrostichoides. 
We also find Adiantum chiliense (generally 
grown as a greenhouse Fern) to do well in a cool 
House, and Pteris ecaberula and Onychium japo- 
nicnm are also very good, but are apt to be in¬ 
jured aa exceptionally severe winters ; the same 


may be said of Lygodium palmatnm, which is 
very handsome, and the long trailing fronds of 
which are particularly valuable for mixing with 
cut flowers. I would recommend that most of 
the Ferns be planted out in preference to potting 
them, as they not only stand the winter much 
better, hut grow much better in summer, and 
aijp a great deal lesB trouble besides looking 
more natural.—F. W. Stansfield, Sale. 

6589.— Treatment of bulbs.—The object 
in view in placing newly-potted bulbs in ashes 
or in a dark place is to induce free rooting before 
the crowns start into growth. Of course, if the 
pots are buried in ashes they will be kept moist, 
but if in a room or cupboard they may get dry, 
and will want water. On no account must the 
soil be permitted to become dry, as the roots of 
Hyacinths are great absorbents of moisture. 
Stand the pots in the light as soon as roots are 
well formed, as the object in view is then gained. 
—A. D. 

6576.— Gloxinias and Aohimenes.— 
These are very easily grown in a cool greenhouse, 
the former potted in February and placed in a 
bottom-heat in good ordinary soil mixed with 
peat; the Achimenes may be potted in a similar 
manner, and will do well without bottom-heat. I 
grew them last year in this way, and they did 
very well in a greenhouse ody heated in very 
severe weather.—M. E. T., Devon. 

6567 —Stopping Chrysanthemums.— 
The plants referred to were probably not stopped 
at all (seo article “Chrysanthemums for small 
greenhouses ” on p. 466, for treatment). Single 
stems, grown strongly, usually branch naturally 
about the end of August, which would produce 
just such plants as those described. This mode 
seems to be ^bout the best of any, at least where 
fine individual flowers are desired ; the only ob¬ 
jection being that the plants grow rather tall.— 
B. C. R. 


FRUIT. 

FILBERTS AND COB NUTS FOR PROFIT. 
The Hazel grows in the woods and hedges all 
over t \e country, and wherever the common 
Nut thrives well there the Filbert may be 
lanted. A light, well-dramed loam suits them 
est, and it should be well and deeply broken 
up a month or two before planting, and it may 
have a good coat of manure, as I propose taking 
a crop of Potatoes or some other vegetables be¬ 
tween the rows, as much for the purpose of 
keeping down the weeds as for the direct profit 
realised by it, although that may be consider¬ 
able, sufficient at least to pay rent and labour. 
November is the best time to plant, and if the 
Nuts form a plantation of themselves they 
should be planted 5 ft. apart all ways, i e. t each 
plant should be allowed a space of 5 ft. square. 
In the course of a few years every alternate bush 
and every alternate row may be taken out, and 
be planted in fresh ground to form a new plan¬ 
tation, leaving the bushes in the original one 
10 ft. apart, and this distance under the Kentish 
system of pruning will give plenty of space. 

In the Nut orchards in the county named 
considerable pains are taken with their pruning, 
so as to make them assume that shape that in¬ 
duces the earliest and the greatest fertility. 
The spherical form with a hollow centre is 
found to yield the best results, and the training 
begins as soon as they are planted. Low, wide 
spreading, open-hearted bushes, abounding with 
small short-jointed young spray clustering 
thickly with buds, are the kind of trees we 
want, as this is the kind of wood that bears 
the Nuts in triplets, bunches of fours and fives. 
An unpruned tree makes its way rapidly up¬ 
wards, the base soon becomes bare, ana the 
fruit is neither so fine or so numerous. It is the 
sunshine that gives us the Nut harvest, as it 
does all the fruits and flowers of the earth, and 
its life-giving, fructifying rays cannot penetrate 
the thick unprnned heads, and so when the 
trees have been planted a number of years the 
Nuts become small, and are often few in num¬ 
ber. 

Nut trees are very apt to throw out suckers 
from the base of the main stems ; these, of 
course, must be removed, and the best way is to 
take them one by one in the hand, and by a 
sharp movement of the wrist twist them out. 
If cut off with thp JfQifp $ base is left for the 
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produotion of another and larger crop, but 
twisting them out usually destroys their source. 
In the Nut the male and female flowers are 
separate and distinct; in the former a brown 
catkin appears a little first, and about the time 
the pollen is ripe the female flower, a small, 
delicate, red tuft, appears thickly protruding 
from the buds at the end of the Bhoots. With¬ 
out a good supply of the male catkins of oourse 
the Nuts will not set, but branches of the com¬ 
mon Nut, if they are furnished with catkins, 
will do just as well for fertilising purposes as 
their own flowers, and branches of these when¬ 
ever necessary may be cut and placed in the 
heads of the bushes, so that the pollen can fall 
or be carried by the wind over the branches on 
which the female flowers are situated. The best 
Filberts are Red Filbert, White Filbert, Water¬ 
loo, Cosford, Pearson's Prolific, Frizzled ; Cob 
Nuts—Kentish and the Sound. E. H. 


G607. —Trimming: Strawberries.— The 
Strawberries will be all the better for being well 
trimmed and thinned. Give them a good dress¬ 
ing of manure round the roots, letting a little 
cover the crowns, and if they are of a good sort, 
good results may be expected next year. A 
neighbour of mine, a successful grower of Straw¬ 
berries for market, has long since trimmed hia 
roots, removing all the suckers and straggling 
leaves. Giving each plant plenty of room and 
manure is the secret of success. There is a very 
old country proverb. “No man should hoe hia 
own Turnips.” The reason being that he would 
be likely to leave too many in the ground to 
get good results. The same remark may very 
fairly be applied to the Strawberry bed.— Rus¬ 
tic. 

-When a gardener gets into a Strawberry 

bed, cuts off the foliage, and digs the soil deeply 
about the roots, the most useful purpose he can 
serve is to make manure of the plants he has 
so badly treated. In dressing old Strawberry 
beds the plants should simply have the runners 
around them removed with a knife, and all 
those and the stems cleaned from off the soil. 
Leave all foliage intact, even though some of it 
be brown and withered. Give the bed a good 
dressing of well decayed or short manure, and 
fork it Tightly in, that is, just bury it and leave 
the surface neat, taking care that the soil is not 
removed at all from the plants.—A. D. 

cm 5,—Damson trees not fruiting—it is very 
probable the cause of the failure of the Damson3 to bear 
fruit is as stated, combined with imperfectly ripened 
wood. It is not uncommon to see trees in a low situation 
fail, and others situated higher, only a short distance 
away, succeed. Can the trees be moved, or can other fast 
growing tre:s be planted for shelter ?—15. H. 

or>4.Y —Mildew on Vines.- Yes ; mildew on Vines 
may be cured. When they are pruned, paint the canes 
and stems with Gishuret compound, 8 oz. to the gallon, 
adding 1 lb. of BUlphtir in addition, and some clay to 
make it Btiek, and a little lime to thicken it Jike paint. 
Wash all paint in the house with soft soap and 
water, whitewash the walls and remove some of the old 
soil from the roots, and give fresh turf if possible, and 
in future be more careful ia ventilating, for this is most 
important?—£. IT. 

cr.91.—White Grape -The Pucklaml Sweetwater 
will do very well with the Mack Hamburgh, as will also 
Foster’s Seedling : the first mentioned is the largest and 
finest Grape, but the latter is the best keeper.—E. H. 


VEGETABLES. 

CELERY. 

Of all salads Celery is perhaps the one most es¬ 
teemed and most largely grown. It is considered 
by market gardeners to be one of the most re¬ 
munerative of crops where soil and situation are 
suitable for its growth. The sowing for the first 
crop of Celery is generally made early in Feb¬ 
ruary ; a largo main sowing is made in March, 
and for the latest crop sowing takes place in the 
middle or end of April. The early and main 
sowings are made on hot-beds, but late sowings 
in the open air. The seed is sown at all times 
rather thickly in moist, light soil, and is but 
lightly covered. When up the Beedlinga are 
thinned out to 1 in. or so apart. Those from the 
first sowing, when large enough, are pricked out 
in frames on a bed of rotted manure, and thoso 
from the main and later sowings are pricked 
out in May and Jufio on beds similarly prepared 
on a sheltered border out-of-doors. In these 
positions they receive abundance of water in 
order to keep them growing, for a check at any 
period in the growth of Celery plants is very 
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detrimental. The plants are usually pricked out 
in rows from 6 in. to 8 in. apart, about half 
that distance being allowed between the plants in 
the rows. When planting time has arrived a 
spade is run between the rows and a good soak¬ 
ing of water is given, after which nothing more 
is done for a few days. A spade is then pushed 
under the plants, which are thus carefully 
raised, separated, and taken direct to the 
trenches. When planted a good watering is 

g iven them. Market gardeners seldom plant 
elery in double rows, one row in each trench 
being considered the most profitable way. The 
strongest plants are in all cases selected and 
placed in trenches by themselves, and the weaker 
ones by themselves. In that way a succession is 
formed, uniformity in the size of the heads is 
secured, and thus a whole row of plants becomes 
marketable at one time. They need no sorting, 
and the ground being cleared is made available 
for other crops. 

The ground intended for Celery is prepared in 
autumn by being heavily manured and trenohed, 
the surface being either thrown up in ridges or 
left in as rough a state as possible until spring, 
when it is levelled down to be sown with 
Radishes. In that case the land is marked out 
into a series of beds from 5 ft. to 6 ft. wide, 
leaving a good wide alley between them. In 
these alleys is placed an extra supply of 
manure, and in them are planted the earliest 
Celery plants. By the time these require earth¬ 
ing up the Radishes will have been marketed 
and the ground cleared of weeds, &c. Market 
gardeners never plant Celery in deep trenches ; 
on the contrary, they contrive to allow the roots 
after the crop is fully earthed up to be con¬ 
siderably above the bottom of the ridges. Es¬ 
pecially is this the case as regards late crops, 
which in damp, badly-drained soils are very 
precarious. During the growiDg season Celery is 
abundantly supplied with water. Earthing up is 
performed for the first time when the plants 
nave become fairly established and are 6 in. high; 
the sides of the trenches are chopped down on 
the morning of some fine day, well broken up, 
and allowed to dry for an hour or two, when 
two men, one on each side of the row, push the 
soil with the back cf a wooden rake to within 
a few inches of the plants, so as to leave a ridge 
for the reception of water. At the next earthing 
the soil is pressed tightly round the bases of the 
plants, and more of it is chopped down from the 
ridges ; and at the third, which is the final 
earthing, the ridges are made firm and smooth 
in such a way as to effectually throw off the 
rain. The ordinary red and white varieties of 
Celery are the principal kinds grown. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

6600.— Shrubs for town garden.— Au- 
cuba japonic* and varieties. Arbutus Unedo, 
Cistus cyprius (Gum Cistus), Euonymus, both 
plain and variegated, of several sorts, Pyra- 
cantha (Fiery Thorn), and Rhododendrons, are 
all first-class evergreen shrubs that succeed well 
in or near town. We shall think that Laurels 
would also do well, and the beautiful Escallonia 
macrantha should have a place. As to climbers, 
a Gloire de Dijon is sure to do well, and is 
always beautiful; many of the cluster Roses, as 
well as Bempervirens and other climbing sorts, 
are nearly or quite evergreen; and several of the 
shrubs mentioned, such as the Escallonia, the 
Pyracantha, &c., may be nailed up against the 
walls. To theso may be added the gorgeous 
Magnolia conspicua and grandiflora, also Pyrus 
japonic*, and the ever-welcome winter Jasmine 
(J. nudiflorum). Weigela rosea and Ribes san- 
uineum are both very pretty flowering shrubs, 
ut are deciduous, as is also Wistaria sinensis, 
which, with varieties of Clematis, are about the 
best of flowering climbers. Many more might be 
mentioned, but those are all sure to please.— 
B.C. B. 

6570.—Storing Potatoes In barrels.— 
We do not find it at *11 necessary to mix lime 
with Potatoes before storing them in barrels. 
Good sound Potatoes well dried before storing 
will keep as well without lime as with it, but 
no amount of lime will make diseased Potatoes 
sound. We store large quantities in barrels, 
simply taking care that the barreP is clean and 
dry, that the Potatoes are dry, and that there 
are no diseased ones if they can possibly be 


picked out. The sprouting of Potatoes is a 
question of sort and of temperature. Keep in a 
cool place and the sprouting will not begin 
early. Kept in barrels the Potatoes may be 
turned out, be picked over, and replaced at 
least once a month. If mixed with lime the 
work would be very unpleasant as well as dirty. 
-A. D. 

6593.—Making a sunken pit.—A pit 
can be made by digging out the clay and forming 
sloping sides, and if the clay were turfed over 
of course it would render it more substantial; 
but there would be the inconvenience of having 
the inner sides always crumbling down unless 
they were faced with boards. Still farther, 
a pit dug into the clay must be a very damp 
one, and when frosty weather prevailed, and the 
frame was close covered, the moisture would 
come up through and rot the plants wholesale. 
It is §f the first importance that a pit should 
have a floor that will shut down moisture ; the 
walls also should be dry and impervious to wet. 
The beat plan would be to make a pit of concrete, 
the walls 8 in. thick and having a floor 12 in. 
thick, and the soil thrown out from the floor 
might be used to bank up round the walls in the 
winter only.—A. D. 

6530.— Rabbit manure.— If we were to 
judge of the value of rabbits’ manure by the per¬ 
fume emitted, we should say that it is very 
powerful, but that is not always a correci 
guide. We have often noted the heaps of manur- 
lying about in fields where they adjoin woods 
and rabbit preserves, but have not observed any 
special evidence of its fertility. We should pre¬ 
fer to apply it as liquid manure, and thus con¬ 
sume it as fast as made. Still, mixed with gar¬ 
den refuse, or even with soil, and left in a heap 
to sweeten, it will make a very serviceable fer¬ 
tiliser. The maggots to which you refer have no 
connection with the Onion maggot. A mixture 
of salt, soot, or warm lime with the manure 
should destroy all noxious insects.—A. D. 

6605.—Culture of Peppermint.— Pep¬ 
permint needs simply the same cultivation that 
any ordinary garden Mint does ; indeed, when 
once it is well established it may become a weed 
unless kept in check. Young tops in the spring 
will make cuttings that Boon root, or pieces 
pulled with roots attached, if dibbled out 6 in. 
apart, will soon grow into a thick bed. Roots 
lifted now and pulled to pieces, then laid out 
on prepared ground and buried 1 in. in depth, 
will also soon grow thickly. As Mint usually 
stands in one place for a long time, it is well to 
make the soil good and work it deep before 
planting.—A. D. 

6534. —Mould on plants.— The Carnations, 
Coleuses, &c., seem to be affected with mealy¬ 
bug, and if it so largely infests the greenhouse, 
there will be much difficulty in keeping any¬ 
thing clean. Remove the scale with a knife and 
cleanse the parts with a strong solution of 
soft soap and water, afterwards dressing with 
some Gishurst Compound, laid on with a brush. 
It may be found needful next summer to put 
every plant out of doors to cleanse them and to 
have the house thoroughly cleaned and painted. 
—A. D. 

6544.— Worms and bulbs.— There need 
be no fear that earth worms will injure bulbs, in 
the open ground. Worms always work more 
freely at this time of the year than during the 
summer, but they do no mischief, and a great 
deal of good. As to surplus Anemones, we ad¬ 
vise their being planted somewhere, or give 
them to someone else who has the needful 
garden room ; for if kept dry through the sum¬ 
mer they will probably become mouldy and 
decay.—A. D. 

6587.— Soot water. —The common method 
of making soot water is to stir it well in, and 
when it becomes saturated with water it forms 
the heavier body and sinks to the bottom. Of 
course some of the very finer particles may re¬ 
main on the surface, but not any great quantity. 
In using the water care must be taken to prevent 
its becoming stirred or disturbed. We have not 
used a bag, but such an article may prove ser¬ 
viceable provided the soot is allowed ample room 
to become saturated, and consequently to ex¬ 
pand.—A. D, 

6197.— Cucumber for seed.—If the 19-in.-long 
Cucumber has not been properly fertilised It will be 
utterly useless for seed; but this may toon be ascertained 
by cutting open the bloom end for a few inches in 


length. If there be seed, clean it out, wash it, and lay it 
by to dry ; if none, then there is an end of the matter. 
If the bloom or seed end of a Cucumber be not larger 
than at any other part it is pretty certain that no seed 
will be found. To get seed the female bloom should be 
fertilised when it is fully expanded with the pollen of a 
male flower. It is useless to think of it now.—A. D. 

6541.—Common Violets in January.— It is not 
too late to lift some Violets and put them into a frame, 
but in the hope to get blooms in January strong plants 
should have been put under glass several weeks since, 
so that the crowns might have been advanced. As a rule 
hardy plants do not bloom so very much earlier under 
glass than they would In the open, unless they are forced 
in heat. In your case much depends upon the tempera¬ 
ture of January. If It be low and frost prevails, it will 
be useless to look for Violets in a cold frame.—D. 

6177. —Early Gladioli.-If the Gladioli are putin a 
little heat in the spring, and planted ont when flower 
Btems are well up, no doubt they will bloom earlier. As 
a rule, we And strong bulbs of Gladioli, if planted in 
March, bloom freely enough at the end of July, and in 
August, therefore, forcing does not seem needful to en¬ 
sure that, even the planting of seme bulbs a month 
earlier than others should ensure the desired earlier 
bloom.—A. D. 

6554.— Renovating Orange trees.—Wait till 
spring, keeping the soil In the pots fairly dry ; then take 
the Orange trees out of the tubs or pots, carefully re¬ 
moving the old soil from the roots, which are probably 
in a bad condition ; shorten back some of the long, naked, 
flbreless roots a little, fresh pot in healthy, sweet, turfy 
compost, two-thirds loam and one-third old manure, 
adding something to keep it open, such as charcoal, Ac. 
Prune the head well back, and place the trees in a tem¬ 
perature of 60°, keeping them well syringed. 

6595.—Grevillea leaves falling off.— The Gre- 
villeas probably do not like the dry atmosphere of a 
living-room, hence their loss of leaves. It is possible that 
fresh growth and leafage may break, but it is not certain. 
There is rather fear that the other leaves may fall. It 
may be that a turn in a little warmth in a greenhouse 
would soonest revive the plants.—A.D. 

6178. —Uses of sheep manure.—Sheep’s manure 
is usually of a very Bweet kind, arising chiefly from the 
nature of the animal and its herbivorous character. It 
will make good liquid manure if a psek of it be put into 
a tub holding several gallons of water. As to application 
to the soil, we find on farm land where Bheep are penned 
that the manure is applied direct and at once ploughed 
in, so that what is good for the field may well be good 
for the garden. If you have plenty spread it on the soil 
and digln at once.—A. D. 

6533.—Destroying wireworms.—The amount of 
oil cake required per rod to catch wirewerms must be a 
matter of judgment, foritisnot possible to give otherthan 
acrude notion of the quantity needed. Indeed, much must 
depend upon the quantity of wireworm in the soil. The 
best plan perhaps would he to put In a piece about 1 oz. 
in weight in every square yard, and that will render 
about 2 lbs. per rod necessary. The more used the better 
chance of catching the pests, hut Its use need not be 
wasteful.—A. D. 

0640.—Sea sand for plants.—There is no better 
sand for plants than fine sea sand. A friend of mine has 
used it for years. The small shells it contains act as a 
fertiliser, and the little salt it contains also will assist 
the growth of some plants, and where the soil isrtquired 
to lie entirely free from saline matter, wash out all the 
salt by dropping the sand into a vessel containing fresh 
rain water, and after washing thoroughly pour off the 
water, and the clear sand remains at the bottom.—G.C., 
Eeclet. 

6531.—Hollies dying.—^The best way to prevent 
Holly leaves falling at unseasonable times is to well pre¬ 
pare the ground before planting, adding manure If 
necessary. Perhaps the death of the nollies planted last 
spring may be ascribed to this neglect after planting 
during the dry weather. This is not a good time to 
move Hollies: May or June would have been better. 
Mulch the roots with manure.—E. H. 

658*.— Holly tree losing its leaves —It is Im¬ 
possible to tea what is the matter with the Holly tree 
without seeing ; perhaps the severe winters may have in¬ 
jured it. The tree is suffering from exhaustion of some 
kind, either ordinary natural decay or from some check. 
Try a good dressing of manure. A good soaking of liquid 
manure from a tank would invigorate it most likely.— 
E. H. 

6672.— Propagating Euonymus.- In answer to 
“H. T. 8.,” lgivc him my experience with cuttings of 
Euonymus. In August last I took several cuttiDgs of 
golden-leaved, large silver-leaved, and the common 
green-leaved kinds. I put six cuttings in a 6-in. pot. I 
kept the pots first in an unheated frame, and secondly 
in an unheated greenhouse. They are all doing well, and 
I am now thinking of potting them off separately.— 
A. H. C. W. 

6628.— Green slime in ornamental stream.— 
What does this green slime arise from T Is it a living 
vegetable growth, or does it arise from decaying matter 
in the stream 1 In the former case a couple of swans or 
ducks will soon put matters right; in the latter, clean¬ 
ing ont the stream, or planting water plants, such as 
Lilies, to consume the impurities, will tuffice.—E. C. 

6171.—East Lothian Stocks.—Having Fown East 
Lothian Stock seed so early as last March, the plants 
ought to be now very large ; indeed, of such a size it would 
be difficult to house during the winter from frost. Seed 
should have been sown early in August, and the plants 
wintered in a frame. Still, sown so early they should 
have given a lot of bloom this autumn, and even well in¬ 
to the winter, with mild weather continuing.—A. D. 

6192.—Fruit of Pyrus japonica.—The fruit of the 
Pyrus japonica is really valueless. A few ycare since a 
new kind named Pyrus Maulei, which bears large yel¬ 
low fruit, was introduced, and great things were expected 
of it, but they will never be realised. The fruit looks 
pretty enough upon the tree, and there its value ends.— 
A.D. 
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6006.— Cinerarias. — With the Cinerarias already 
throwing up the blooming-stems, we would advise that 
some be left to bloom early, and others be pinched 
back and shifted into larger pots. By so doing the bloom¬ 
ing season will be greatly prolonged. As it is, however, 
none of the plants will bloom so eaily as February in a 
low temperature, and in spite of present appearances it 
is most probable that it will be March ere the earliest 
will expand their blooms.—A. D. 

6574 — Boses not blooming.—Encourage the Rose 
to make all the growth it can. only thinning out the 
shoots where they are too crowded, it will flower abun¬ 
dantly in a year or two. The best time to prune Bank- 
Bian Roses is immediately the fl -weiing is over; the 
wood which has flowered should theu be pinched out 
Extensive pruning makes them run to wood and refuse 
to flower.—J. D. 

6603.—Seed of the Dog Bobo —The seed of the 
Dog Rose will germinate the flrst year. The hips should 
be laid in layers of sand In any convenient receptacle 
and placed In a dimp place until February, when they 
should be taken up and sown immediately without being 
allowed to dry.— -J. D. 

6579.— Walks for kitchen garden. -Concrete 
made of Portland cement one part, and shingle, clean 
gravel, coke, breeze, or some similar materials b!x parts, 
laid down about 3 In. thick on a firm unyielding bottom, 
makes the best garden path obtainable—always clean, 
very hard and dura bio, not slippery, and economical in 
co:t.-X. Y. Z. 

6575.— Draining a garden.— A duck pond would 
probably drain it sufficiently, especially as the fruit trees 
are on dwarflng stocks. If it is found by experience that 
more drainage is required, it will be an easy matter to 
put a few drains in after if th* du-'k pond is deep 
enough to supply an outfall. I should trust to the duck 
pond for the time being, anyhow.—E. H. 

6156.— Making an Alder bed.— The best way to 
make an Alder bed would be to obtain plants from a 
nursery ; they are very cheap - about 6s. per 100, less per 
1C00, 2 ft. high—and If planted from 8 ft to 4 ft. apart, 
they will keep down the weeds and take care of them¬ 
selves from the flr&t unless the land is very foul — E H. 

6583. —Yuccas after flowering.—Flowering nearly 
always destroys the upper part of the stem by the ex¬ 
haustion it produces; and, of course, the leaves die and 
fall off. New leaders will break out of some part of the 
stem, and the plant can then be cut back to the point 
from whence the new growth springs —E. II. 


Names of plants.— St. E.— We do not undertake to 

name seeds.- Mrs. L. G — 1, Abutilon vexillarium ; 2, 

Asparagus capensis.- Elite. —1, Aspldium angulare 

var ; 2, Asplenium bulbiferum ; 3, species of Polypo¬ 
dium ; 4, P. vulgare cambricum.- Name lost.— 1, Poly 

stlchum angulare ; 2, L istrea spiouiosa ; 3 and 4, dif¬ 
ferent forma of Polysticlium aeuleatum. 

Names of fruits. - J. if. -1, Nelson Codlin ; 3, King 
of the Pippins, 4, Wellington. 


6549.- 


-Dralning dayev ground. -B uy the ashes 
not less than 3 ft. deep, and also throw a few spadefuls 
of ashes into ilie soil as the land is dug over; it will 
allow the water more freely to percolate through the 
soil to the ashes beneath, and so tend to keep the land 
dry and warm.-O. €., Eccles. 

6399.— Carnivorous grubs.— It is only of late years 
I have noticed these grubs, and only within the last few 
months have heard of their devouriog worms; an ex¬ 
periment was made, when four worms were soon disposed 
of; they should certainly not be destroyed.—M. E. T., 
Devon. 

6008.— Fruit and vegetables in small garden. 

—Black Currants are the most likely fruits to succeed 
The space is very small, but in summer and autumn 
Lettuces and small salads might be grown in the corners 
and round the edges.—E. H. 

6175. -Renovating a tennis lawn. -If the in 
dentations in the lawn are considerable it will be better 
to lift the turf ami put soil under; if only slight putting 
soil on top may suffice, with a few Grass seeds town over 
in spring.—E. H. 

6593.— Broccoli not turning in.- Perhaps the 
Broccoli are late varieties. As they are healthy, they will 
turn in in due time. The seeds may not have been true 
to name; such a result happens sometimes. — E. H. 

6173. -Climbers for north aspect.— Plant Vir 
glntan Creeper (Veitch’s variety), Cratragus Pyracantha, 
Rose Jaune Desprez (Noisette) and the crimsonBour. alt, 
and Ivies of course will grow.—E. II. 

6174. —Hedge for garden.— Yew tree is faster 
growing thin Holly. The latter does not thrive well 
everywhere, but the common English Yew wilh If the 
soil is deep and rich then llo lies will succeed. I should 
not trust them otherwise. -E. H. 

6549.— Draining clayey ground.- Run a tile or 
stone drain through the wet part, and incorporate the 
ashes with the heavy s'iff soil, and in time an improve¬ 
ment will follow.—E. II. 

6524.—Ivy bare at the bottom.— The ivy will 
become fnrnished at the bottom only by being cut down 
If this cannot be done, riant some cuttings ; they will 
soon grow and clothe it.—E. H. 

0165.—Ivy for gate pillars.— Plant the Irish Ivy 
to cover the gate pillars. The l«rge dusters nf black 
berries must be waited for. They will come when the 
plaatB are old.—E. H. 

0581.— Pinus palustrls (aliis australis) is mentioned 
in this season’s catalogue of James Dickson and .Sons, 
Newton, Chester. It Is rather tender.—J. W. 

6002.— Pereskla BtOCks.-I cm supply Fereskia 
stocks on which to graft Epiphyllum \ — W. Crowe, 
Boleyn Nursery, Upton, Essex. 

6585 .— Jessamin© for a cool bouse — Josmlnum 
de Polteau is the best climber. J. grandiflori is a good 
winter-flowering variety. - EH. 

Festuca ovlna glauca--./. T. w.— This makes 
a verv nretty edging rlu.t. >ut it cannot be said 
to form a good substitute for W®. It can be got at any 
hardy plant nurs< ry- 

— Ha e you tried the various beetle poisons 

iold ^y cfiuridh rs and chemists?- C. Hayes. 

.n P v ^ood seed »»ul bulb shop.- S. F. P.-he 

lmdde d or grafted when large enough, 
tuckers can be 7;1> Kensal New Town, l£n- 

at any fruit tree nursery; *, at any 
hardy plant nursery* 


QUERIES. 

Buies for Correspondents.— All communica¬ 
tions for insertion should be clearly and concisely written 
on one side of the paper only and addressed fo the EDITOR. 
Letters -elating to business to the Publisher. The name 
and address qf the sender is required, in addition to any 
nnra de plume to be used in the paper. Answers to Queries 
should always bear the number and title of the query 
answered. In consequence qf the large circulation qf 
Gardening! Illustrated, it is necessary to go to Press 
a long time before its publication. Therefore , readers 
will see the impossibility of inserting their questions the 
week they are received , and they would greatly help us 
by sending them as early as possible in the preceding 
week 

NAMING PLANTS.— Four plants, fruits, or flowers 
only can be named at one time, and this only when good 
specimens are sent. 

NAMING FRUIT.—Readers who desire our help in 
naming Apples or Pears will kindly bear in mind that 
several specimens in different stages of colour and size 
of the same kind greatly assist in its determination. 
Local varieties should be named by local growers, and 
are often only known to them. We can only undertake 
to name four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above condition Is observed. 

6053. -Heating and stocking a greenhouse.— 

I have, leading out of my back sitting-room and facing 
west, a lean-to greenhouse 19 ft. by 6 ft , which has also 
the back door from the kitchen opening and two win¬ 
dows looking into it, and a door at the end out into the 
garden, so I fear there will be rather much passiug to 
and fro through the end of it. Of course I shall have a 
spring on the end door, and try and keep it shutasmuch 
as possible. Now will any one kindly tell me (1) which 
will be the best and most inexpensive way of heating it? 
(2) How had I better stock it? I go into my house at 
Christmas and want to have a show as early as possible, 
but cannot afford to go to very much expense. For the 
roof I should like two or three climbing Rose?, a Clema¬ 
tis, and a Honeysuckle, and if possible that pretty 
lavender-flowered creeper which I believe is called 
Plumbago capensis. Would it do there ? Could I grow 
Bouvardias also? Any information will greatly oblige.— 
RENRUT. 

0659.— Bottom heat in frames.— Wishing to make 
a forcing frame, I looked through the back numbers of 
Gardening for a description which would help me. I 
found in No. 55, March 27, 1880 , an article by “ Petros,” 
anl again in No. 61, May 8 1880, a reply to some ques¬ 
tions upon the same subject. I a spite of these articles it 
does not appear very clear. “ Petros” mentions a glass 
frame and Cocoa-nut fibre without explaining how and 
where they are used ; also the cost of the oil for lamp 
w ould be considerable. He mentions in No. 61 two quarts 
for twenty-four hours. Which at 0d. a quart would 
amount fo id. per day. If auy reader would give me the 
benefit of his experience l should be much obliged. 

J. W. C. 

6600 —Bose bouse management.— Round the 
sid< s of a wood sided cold greenhouse I have just planted 
half a dozen climbing Tea Ros s, to run on wires under 
the roof, and a dozen plants in the side borders. I c*n 
open nearly all the south side for ventilation, t«’o flaps 
a yard long each in north side, and two top ventilators 
on south side, each 4 ft by 2 ft., door at each end. Will 
any Rose grower who knows how, from actual experience 
tell me the best way to go about securing the best re¬ 
sults? The borders are of rich stuff, and the plants the 
best. Cau I grow and bloom continuously? If not, can I 
bloom them in spring, and again in autumn?— M. Niel. 

6661.— Troublesome weeds.— Will anyone kindly 
inform me of the best method of ridding my garden plot 
of a very troublesome kind of Grass? It has long, hard- 
pointed, and jointed roots. I have been told that the 
smallest piece if left in the ground will shoot again, no 
matter how deeply it may be buried. As I find it impos¬ 
sible to take out every piece, I thought there might be 
some quicker and more effective means. The soil seems 
very good, but full of worms, and I should have endea¬ 
voured to kill them had I not read the article to begin- 
nersin Gardening, Nov. 26. Ishould be glad if any reader 
would kindly give me a few bints or suggestions, as " 
want to do what I can before the hard frosts set in.- 
Extreme Novice. 


6662 — Bottom heat for Cucumber bed.—I have 
a small lean-to Cucumber house, south aspect, 13 ft 
long by 14 ft. wide, heated with cast-iron saddle boiler 
and four rows of 4-in. pipes along front and east end. 
About 3 iu. above the pipes I placedboards, and on these 
the soil, but found the heat too dry. I have been recom¬ 
mended to make a brick tank underneath the pipes, the 
sides of the tank to be a little above top of pipes, to fill 
this with water so as to completely cover them. Would 
not the expansion of the pipes break the cement and 
cause the tank to leak ? Any information from someone 
practically acquainted with the subject will be thankfully 
received.— Constant Reader. 

6683.— Pears not ripening weii.-i have some 
Bourrd Did Poors which h ive not rlnened propmly ; the 
Centre goes b id before the onbud* is iin « I have «..»»» 
six trees of this sort about thirteen years’old nvrnni.ls 
grafted, I think, on the Quince. The’tSS oilv 
boro about six or s ven dozen fniif„ lastv^r 
three dozen this - the fruit of nil the trj£« 
way stated. Can anyone tell me what alike in the 
«>“ fifavel, but It Is close to the cUy 
soras of ths roots go into the clay_H *jjj* no 


6664.—Growing Chrysanthemums in a green¬ 
house.— I have a lean-to greenhouse facing south and 
well sheltered from cold winds, f have done away with 
the stand I had and made a be rdf r around the tide. I want 
to grow Chrysanthemums to train against the wall; must 
I put in the rooted cuttings ? or let them grow in a pot 
before I put them in the border? I am going to try for 
cut blooms for exhibition; how many plants can I grow in 
an 8-ft. border ?-J. S. 

6665 —Plants for greenhouse. -I am building a 
wood lean-to greenhouse 24 ft. long, 11 ft wide ; It will 
have a border all round, to be filled with plants mostly 
selected from Gardening, but I shall be giateful for 
any hints how to manage the centre bed, 16 ft. long and 
about 6 ft. wide, in a graceful and useful manner, so as 
to g«t the greatest amount of plantain (without staging), 
and planting all in ground without pots. House will be 
well heated.—LENO. 

J.—Improving grass land.— I have over four 
acres of grass land divided into three paddocks round 
my house. The grass is good, I am told, hut it looks very 
rough; all the land there was originally heath. I am 
anxious to k**ow in what way I can best ut’lise this 
grass with.the lesst labour and expense, as. for the pre¬ 
sent, the nuking of the gardens demands all 1 cau spare. 

If it is left alone, will it not become too rank for hay 
next year? that is what I should wish to use it for.— 
Buds and Blossoms. 

6607 —stokeslfts In windows.—Is any particular 
treatmentrequlredforStokesiacyanea in a sunny window? 
It seems hard to manage. Some days (without any apparent 
cause) all its leaves are drooping. I us* d to put it out on 
the window-sill for several hours on fine days, but the 
same result followed. Yesterday the window was left 
open till four o’clock; the weather was not cold, and it 
seemed much the worse for it. I cannot (for its sake) 
stop the air, as I have Geraniums which requite it in the 
same position.—W. 

_i. — Cycl amens . — About two months since I 

planted some conns of this beautiful plant, by fours, in 
6-in. pots. For the sake of a south aspect they were 
placed inside a window in a room without any Are, where 
they are at present, and have so far done well, for the 
pots are nearly covered witn healthy foliage. Ought they 
now to be removed to a warmer situation ? And if planted 
too thickly, will they now bear transplanting without 
injury?—W.N. 

6669 — Market plants —I bave a greenhouse, Ac , 
30 ft. by 12 ft., and about three-quarters of an acre of 
ground in a good neighbourhood, and would be glad to 
know as to the best kind of pot plants, cut flowers, Ac , to 
grow in winter and summer for market. I have at present 
a general stock of greenhouse and bedding plants, but a 
few hints as to good marketable plants would lie accept¬ 
able ; also names of good foliaged plants for backing up 
nosegays of flowers; I have no evergreens. — YOUNG 
Florist. 

__. 0 .— Ferns failing.— Will some one tell me the 
cause of my failing to grow even the commonest Maiden¬ 
hair Ferns? I have had several, and always find the 
fronds gradually wither. 1 have a cool greenhouse; one 
with ju»t heat enough to keep beddiug plants during 
winter. I bave some good plant* of Polyp ‘dhun carnbri- 
curn, but they are affected by something that spoils their 
beauty ; I fear thrlp. Will it be well to fumigate? and 
what can I do to ensure success in future ? - Elis a. 

6671.— Mildew In greenhouse - During the sum¬ 
mer I grew two Cucumber plants in my greenhouse with 
other p’ant?, and towards the end of the season I found 
the sashe-i and frames covered with a kind of mildew, 
which has continued to spread all over the roof of the 
ho se. The house was only built lost spring, and I have 
bad air on day and night, with the exception of very cold 
nights. What is the remedy?—J, J. 8. 

_J72. —Wintering Petunias.— I have had great 
failures in keeping Petunias in winter, and bave at pre¬ 
sent somo healthy-looking plants, both single and 
double, that were struck iu summer, and have not 
bloomed. Some that have bloomed are nowhanging their 
leaves and dying down. Will any reader give me some 
in'ormation respecting their treatment ?--A LOVER CP 
Petunias. 

6673 — White Insect In garden.— My garden is in¬ 
fested with a small white Insect similar to an ant; it has 
completely spoiled my Carrots and Parsnips this year, 
and it is found in quantities at. the roots of everything 
that is dug up. I should be obliged if any reader can in¬ 
form me how to get rid of it. 1 have bten advised to try 
gas lime.—P eter Simple. 

6574 —Forced Boses and Lily of the Valley.— 
I am wishing to grow Rote buds for button-holes and 
Lilies of the Valley as early as possible. What heat by 
night and day will be sufficient for my purpose? Wi 1 
much moisture be required, «nd thould the plants be 
plunged in Cocoa fibre over the very dry heat which is 
given off by the flue with which my 'greenhouse is 
heated ?— Doctor. 

6675 — Garden without sun .-Will *ome one give 
me some information as to what shrubs, Ferns, or 
flowers (if any), climbers, and others will grow in a 
garden that is thoroughly eheltered from the sun in all 
directions? on one side by a thickly-w ooded shrubbery, 
and by an adjoining house on the other.—E clipse. 


6676.-Lllacs too forward.— We are very anxious 
about our Lilacs’: their leaves nre already coming out, 
and we Hre afraid that the frost (when it comes) will nip 
them. What can wo do to them ? We have no way of 
sheltering them except by throwing matting over them, 
which would be very insufficient in a hard winter — 
L. B. J. 

6077.—Acacia lophantha. —I luve two pl»nts of 
this Acacia raised from seed last spring; th**y aro now 
2 ft high, in 3-in. pots, bare of folmge at bottom. How 
should they be treated ? and when should cuttings from 
them be struck ?— J. J. S. 

6678. — Heating 1 without a chimney. — will 
“ Simplex” (p. 409 ) Jdndly give me further details of his 
heatin^a^aratns, as 1 am inclined te adopt his prim i* 
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6679.— Scale on Ferns.— My Maiden-hair Fern* are 
infested with bc»1o. What is the beat remedy f Also, 
what temperature should the Ferns be kept at in 
winter ? and Bhould they be watered overhead ? Also, 
what is the beat soil for them ? -Fratrrn aly. 

C6S0.—Vines flagglner.—Can anyone tell me the 
reason of the young shoots of my Yine.i ilngging until 
they are about 1 ft. in length. They are Black Ham¬ 
burgh, planted in an outside border. I commence to 
force thtm in the beginning of March.-M. T. W. 

6681.-Plants for eras-heated rooms - what 

S lants can he kept in perfect health In a room where gas 
i constantly used T If there are no plants permanently 
suitable, will it hurt to remove some into the room 
occasionally ? I have heard different opinions on the sub¬ 
ject.-W. H. W. 

6682.— Apples and Pears for town garden — 

I wish to know the names of two of the best Apple and 
alio two of the best Pear trees for growing in a garden 
near a town I should liko them to ripen early. They 
will mostly be required for table use. -W. H. 

* 6682 —Primula cortusoides amoena.-Tn the 
beginning of October I had three pots of this Primula 
given to me, but they have not commenced to grow yet. 

I have got them in a greenhouse heated up to 50’. Will 
someone give me instructions how to cultivate them ?— 
C B. 

6634.—Soil tor Oedars.— Could anyone tell me what 
is the most suitable soil for small red Cedars in pots 
which are now sold in London ? Several of mine have lost 
their bottom branches.- 6. M. 

6685.—Cinerarias and Primulas weakly.-My 
Cinerarias and Primulas do not come on. The latter have 
a few long straggling leaves uni *re beginning to have 
weak flowers ; he w must I treat them ?— Tyro. 

6686.— Geraniums growing lanky.— My Gera¬ 
nium cuttings are growing tall, with long straggling 
leaves, with weak stems and stalks. What is the cause ? 
—Tyro. 

6687.— Grapes shrivelling.— I have in the same 
house with Grapes already ripe some others just colouring. 
Phe latter progress bnt slowly; the former are shrivelling. 
What must I do T I have a little heat on night and day. 
—Tyro. 

0688:—Amaryllises not blooming.—I have about 
forty bulbs of Amaryllis, which I have had two years, but 
only two of which have flowered; the plants seem healthy. 
What can I do to them ?—Tyro. 

6689.—Culture of Cranberries.— Are these to be 
recommended for cultivation in ordinary kitchen gar¬ 
dens f Do they require much care? In what part of 
England are they most extensively cultivated ?-C. B. D. 

6690.— Growing Osiers.— Can anyone tell me the 
soil best suited to Osiers, the time for planting, and 
method of propagating? A reference to a good book on 
the subject would be very acceptable.—C, B. D. 

6691.— Begonias after flowering.— What should 
I do with my Begonias (Schmidt!) now they have done 
flowering? Hie large leaves fall off, but the tops keep 
shooting out afresh.—A. C. N. 

6692.— Pruning outdoor Vines.— Will someone 
tell me the best way to prune an outdoor Grape Vine ? 
The Grapes did not ripen this year. Would a good 
mulching of rotten manure be of any service to it ? Any 
Information will oblige.—C. B. 

6393.— Manure water for Geraniums.— What is 
the best manure I could use for watering Geraniums in 
pots? I have some Calceolarias getting very tall; should 
they be nipped off to get them bushy?—R. H. 

6694.— Bparmannia africana.—In the sp.ing of 
this year a friend sent me some cuttings of Sparmaimia 
which I s'ruck, and they are now flee plants. Will some¬ 
one tell me how to treat them?—8. L. C. 

6695.—Sowing seed of tbe Golden Rod.—Will 
some one kindly inform me when seed of Golden Rod 
should be sownT and what trtatment It requires?—G. 
M. W. 

6696.—Six best Chrysanthemums.—Will some 
one give the names of six of the largest and best reflexed 
Chrysanthemums and their colour ?—X. Y. Z. 

6007. —Fir tree Oil.— will someone inform me how 
this oil is applied for the purpose of clearing worms 
from pots, and the strength of the solution to be used ?— 
J. F. C. 

6698.—Propagating Honeysuckles. -What ls the 
proper time tor fakiuglionevsuckle cuttings of both the 
shrubby and scarlet kinds? and what treatment do they 
require?—!'. B. 

6699.—Bouvardias in a cool house.—Could I 

S row and flower freely Bouvardias through the winter 
i my greenhouse, average heat 40° to 60°?—A. C. N. 

67 oo._ R ai sing Apple stocks. —Will some one give 

their practical opinion aa to which is the best way of 
raising Apple tree stocks for gi uf ting upon ?— Enquirer. 

6701 .—Culture of Ficus elastica.— Will some one 
give some hints on the cultivation of the India-rubber 
plant (Ficus elastica)?— W. H. W. 

6702 .— Flowering lawn shruh.— What is the best 
ornamental lawn shrub, about S ft. or 4 ft. high, that Is 
in bloom for the longest time in the year?—W. K. W. 

6703 .—Moss on a lawn —Will any reader inform 
me how I can get rid of a Moss that la coming np with 
the Grass on the lawn?—M. T. W. 

6704 .— Improving clay soil.— How can I Improve a 
heavy, wet, olayey sou ?—W. H. W. 


Garden appointments. — Correspon- 
dents will oblige by sending ns intimation of 
any changes in garden appointments. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 

Qulnoe marmalade.— Take Quinces that are 
qnite ripe, pare, cut them into quarters, taking out 
the core, aod put them into a etewpan, with spring 
water enough to cover them ; kenp them closely 
covered, and let them stow gently till they are quite 
soft and red, then mash and rub th<xn through a 
hair sieve ; put them in a pan over a gentle fire 
with as mucu clarified sugar as the weight of the 
Quinces ; boil for fin hour, stirring all the time to 
ketp the marmalade from sticking. 

Quince Jelly.- Cut thirty -3ix Quinces into small 
bits, with about two quarts of water ; let them boil 
slowly till the fruit is quite in a mash, keep them 
covered close, and let about a third boil away. Run 
the liquor through a jelly bag, and put to every p : nt 
a pound of fine! white sugar ; put into a preserving 
pan, and boil till thick. It should be boiled till its 
consistency is such that when cold it may turn out 
of the mould to be used. 

Quince cakes.— Boil the Quinces till quite soft; 
rub them through a sieve, and to a pint of juice add 
} lb. of pounded loaf sugar ; mix all well together, 
and make it scalding hot, but do not allow it to 
boil; drop it upon tins in the form of small oakes, 
and dry them in a cool oven and before the fire. 

Cooking Watercresses —Watercresses maybe 
cooked in the same way as Endive, or instead of 
white sauce to finish choo them a little after drain¬ 
ing in brown Hoot and butter in a stewpan; add 
some pepper and salt, with a small quantity of gravy 
or water, and Lemon juice to give an agreeable acid. 
Use no eggs as with Endive. 

Watercress salad.— Serve one quart of Water- 
cresses with one chopped green Onion, one tea- 
spoonful of ground Horseradish, one tablespoonful 
of Lemon juice, aud two of oil, simply poured over. 

Stewed Watercress.— Put the Cress in strong 
salt and water to clear it from insects, pick and 
wash it well, stew it in water about ten ruinates, 
drain and chop it, Beason it wita pepper and salt, 
add a little batter, return it to the stewpan, and let 
it remain on the fire till well heated ; add a little 
vinegar just before serving, and garnish with 
sippets. 

POULTRY. 

Light Brahmas.— W. R. 8 — If really good 
stock birds are required about 30s. will have to be 
paid for a pen, consisting of cockerel and two pul¬ 
lets. It is advisable to purchase the pallets from one 
breeder and the oock from another; by so doing you 
will ensure their being of a different strain and not 
related, which greatly conduces to the breeding of 
strong healthy chickens of good sue; most breeders, 
however, will make up a pen especially for ftock, 
and if yon are a novice it is best to leave it to them, 
that is if they are well known in the poultry world, 
and above suspicion of trying to palm off inferior 
specimens. You cannot do better than apply to 
Rev. G. S. Davies, Charter House, Godaiming.— 
Andalusian. 

Game.— R. B. K. W. —From the description 
given the birds are evidently blaok-breasted game, 
but the hens cannot be true, being too dark. For 
points see answer on game bantams, the plumage of 
which are precisely the same as their larger brethren. 
The birds you describe as “ white and amber” are 
evidently pile game ; they are as good as any of the 
varieties of the game fowl, and require no extra 
attention, except tint in order to keep their plumage 
clean your runs and houses most bo clean likewise, 
or they will soon lose their beauty. Of the breeds 
you mention the Andalusians would prove the most 

S rofitable all round, and for good birds apply to 
lies Arnold, Whitethorns, Acton, Middlesex.— 
Andalusian. 

Fattening turkeys.—Some advise confinement 
during the process of fattening, bat tarkeys do not 
take kindly to the small pen, and it generally hap¬ 
pens that the bird frets at its loss of liberty, which 
is very detrimental to its putting on flesh. Let them 
have their fall liberty, and feed generously and re¬ 
gularly on good sound grain and meat. Potatoes and 
Barley meal mixed into a stiff friable paste with 
skim milk is as good as anything, and for a change 
Oatmeal and boiled Rice mixed with chopped suet, 
scalded Maize meal, good Barley, or wheat are all 
excellent.— Andalusian. 

Breeding.—I have eight fine pullets, some of 
which are laying. Five of them are first cross be¬ 
tween Brahma and Dorking, and three first cross 
between Cochin and Dorking. What breed of cock 
bird should I procure for them for the breeding 
season with a view to raise chickens that will tarn 
oat good layers P—J. H., Kent. [A Dorking oock 
wonld perhaps be the best, bat it is never wise to 
breed from hens already crossed, as there is no de¬ 
pendence on how the progeny will tarn oat; in most 
CMOS it means deteriority.— Andalusian.] 


Fowls in confined runs. —Will G. F. Bishop 
kindly say if the bantams eat the greens in a raw 
or oooked state ?—Puo. 

Poultry in confined runs.—I have at tbs 
back of my house a equare yard, about 12 ft. each 
way. Daring tho summer months it gets the pan 
daring the middle of the day. I thought of building 
a fowl house in one corner, and making a ran all 
round the yard 3 ft. wide; the size of run would 
thus be aboat 30 ft. by 3 ft. What kind of fowls 
wonld be best to keep in each a place ? and what 
results should I be likely to obtain ? How many 
fowls should I keep?—W. S., Clnpham. fWby not 
let the birds have the entire yard ? It is already 
quite small enough. By so doing you might keep 
four hens and a cock. We should recommend 
Minorcas or Andalusians. See that the yard is well 
drained. To ensure health scrupulous cleanliaess 
must be observed, such as clearing away the drop¬ 
pings from the house daily, and Bhould any member 
become diseased it must be removed at once.— 
Andalusian.] 

A good cross.—For several years 1 kept pure 
silver-pencilled Hamburghs, and although they were 
most prolific layers and Bmall eaters I experienced 
great trouble from disease, especially if the winter 
proved long and severe; besides whioh their eggs 
were too small, and the birds when killed cut but a 
sorry appearauco on the table. At last I resolved on 
trying a cross, reluctantly, I must admit, as I am a 
true fancier for pare blood. I accordingly exchanged 
the Hamburgh for a Minorca cook, and succeeded 
in rearing several broods of chickens. The pullets 
when matured, wero good sized, square-built birds, 
entirely black in plumage, save the hackle feathers, 
which in some were striped grey and in others red 
or brassy oolour; a few were also more or less foul- 
feathered in the wing, but this did not show unless 
the wing was extended. They proved excellent 
layers of fair sized eggs and very hardy. Their only 
disadvantage was a slight tendency to sit, which, 
however, was soon cured ([ always used game hens 
for hatching purposes). The greater number had 
large single combs like a Minorca, but a few took 
after the Hamburgh, with double comb. These lat¬ 
ter I liked best, aud thought them the best layers. 
The cockerels were certainly not very handsome or 
uniform as regards plumage, but when killed they 
made a decent roast compared with the Hamburghs. 
Altogether I was highly pleased with the result of 
the importation of Minorca blood into my poultry 
yard. I afterwards tried crossing Minorca hens with 
a Hamburgh oock, bat the chickens were not so 
satisfactory, being very irregular in colour of 
plumage and deficient in size; in fact, in all crosses 
the progeny partake more of the characteristics of 
the male than the female bird.— Warwick. 


BIRDS. 

Parrot dying.—I hare little doubt that W. G. 
White’s parrot died from having a constant supply 
of water. I see this subject constantly discussed, 
and can say from’experience.that young parrots dieal- 
moet immediately if allowe J to drink as much as they 
like. I lost three nice birds, I believe, entirely from 
this ; a fourth was dying, when a sailor who had 
brought home many told me it was sure to be the 
case. The sailors when bringing them home feed 
them upon soaked biscuit aud give them no water. 
If you will look into any of the large bird shops you 
will almost certainly see parrots have no water given 
them!; in their natural state .they live principally in 
the woods upon seeds and fruits, flying down to 
the rivers to drink once or twice a day- My fourth 
parrot I saved by giving it dry food, and as much 
port wine as it would drink several times a day. it 
has been quite well since and is several years old- It 
has sop in the morning, Indian corn and hemp seed 
daring the day, sometimes as a treat a drink of 
water or tea in a teaspoon. It is perfectly well and 
happy, talking and playing all day- The water seems 
to bring on diarrhoea, and then they Beem intensely 
thirsty, but the more they drink the worse they be¬ 
come. Cayenne pods may always be given with advan¬ 
tage. I have often seen old birds with water, but 
then, I think, they have become acclimatised.—H. 
G. B. 

Insects in canary.— I have bred canaries some 
years, and have not been troubled with insect pests 
since I took to Keating’s insect destroying powder, 
which I find very effectual. If breeding, the nest 
should be well sprinkled with powder before put¬ 
ting seed in the cage, and if the old birds should show 
signs of having insects the cage and birds should be 
well dusted with it. I have tried it on some young 
birds when about six weeks old for experiment, ata 
nearly covered them with it, and it did not in the 
least affect the birds as regards their health, bnt 
from that time I have not seen any sign of insects, 
and I have also triedit when the old birds were 
sitting, giving a good dusting to the nest and eggs. 
It is quite harmless and should always be kept in 
readiness for use.—J. K. 
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AQUARIA. 

Home-made aquarium. — Will some reader 
kindly tell me if an ordinary washing tray can be 
need as an aqoarinm P and if so, how set to work ? 
What plants, fish, &o. t should it oontain P— Dart¬ 
moor. 

Breeding goldfish—Can any one kindly inform 
me if I may hope to breed goldfish in a fountain 
basin 3 ft. deep and 9 ft. across P I have some 
splendid Water Lilies and other aquatic plants 
growing in the same. Will they interfere with the 
above object ? When is the breeding season ? Any 
other information I shall be thankful for.— Aqua, 

Fish dying in aquarium.—I have a smill 
fresh water aquarium with a fountain in the centre; 
the water is taken from a cistern. I keep a few 
minnows and some black snails. The bottom is com¬ 
posed of stones. I have some weeds in the water, 
and the water is changed once a week. The fountain 
plays on an average for two hours daily. The fish 
are fed on vermicelli and bread occasionally. I con¬ 
tinually find dead fish at the bottom. Can any kind 
reader inform me the reason of this, and ^suggest a 
means to prevent it ?—H. B. 


In, pawr inr published in or any other country, "-l’rrra llixn _ . 

A'tw York. “The U>,m> is the beat orzanised end most int*renting Journal of Its 
kind tint * sluts. J. Libdek, BnumU. 7 ‘ That excellent periodical. Tn * 0 * ebsu."— 
Profeuor Owe.-,, British .Vuirum. ’’ Is decidedly superior to any of the oldet 
Journal, of the asms kind. 1 '— Cnume Mucks, Adonic rderu, Ayduejr, 

11 In praise of its merit I think 1 oould sny anything, however strong. if 1 to*IT ton 
to sny U.rightly.*—itossar klsaxocn, louden. 


THE GARDEN 

Of last weak eoaulna a Coloured Plata of 

OPUNTIA RAFINESQUEI. 

And the following Artlclss, Notes, sad IUnstratloaa .— 

Lily of the Valley 
Lon I cera fragrant lttinrn 
Lonicera Standishl 
Maries, Charles 


Babhlts for profit.—" Yonng Bonnie 
to donbt that rabbits pay. I send my experience of 
one doe rabbit for nine months.—Dr.—To one doe 
rabbit, Is.; food and other expenses, 3s. 6 d.; total, 
4 .-. 6 d. Cr.—By sale of yonng rabbits, 18s. j value 
of doe, Is. 6 J.; total, 19s. 6 d., showing a gain of 
15s. 6 d. without taking into account the manure— 
Another Young Bunnie- 

Horses without shoes.—Ae regards working 
horses without shoes I can assure your readers that 
there is no difficulty whatever in doing so. I have 
worked a horse and pony this last twelve months 
without shoes on the roughest of roads, both fast 
and slow work, and they have had nothing the mat¬ 
ter with their hoofs, and when working the pony 
with shoes I fonnd it lame.—T. F. Houle*. 

Food for bees.*—I have been feeding my bees 
upon a thick syrup of boiled sugar, but they eat so 
much of it that with many hives it becomes expen¬ 
sive. May I give them treacle instead ?— Kilkenny 
Cat- 


FS. FOR POT CULTURE. 

Barr and Sugdon't OoUtclion of Bulb* for Indoor Doeoration, 10* fid., 
Hit., and 42*. 

Hyacinth, flneit bulb* and beit varieties. 5*. «d., 7». fld., and 
10*. 6d. pdozen ; 40*. and 63*. per 100. 

Haretotua. Folvxatnu* xarleile*, best kinds, Is. Sd., Ss. 6d., and 
4*. fid. per dozea; 21*. and fit*, per 100. 

Tolies. Double and Single, finest colours and largest flowers. Is., 
Is. fid and is. 64. per dozen; 7a 0d.. 10s. 04., and lfit per 100. 

Oroc os, In many fine sorts, all large bulbs, Sd. per dozen, Ss. Sd. p* r 
100 30*. per 10C0 

Snowdrops, large selected bulbs, Sd. per doz*n, Ss. Sd. per 100. 

Soli la siblrlca, rich blue, Is. per dosen. Ss. Sd. per 100. 

Oblouodoxa Lacllite, the most beautiful blue flower of spring, 
As. Sd., 3*. Sd., and 4s. Sd. per dozen. 

For Flower Garden Decoration. 

Barr and Sugd*n t CollttUont of Bulb* for Outdoor Oulturt, 10s. 0 d, 
21* , and 4.'*. 

The weather being favourable, planting of beds, and filling of 

borders with Spring Flowering Bulbs should be proceeded with. 

Hyeclnths, a mixture of beautiful colours, flue bulbs, la eplendld 
condition, Ss. Sd. per dosen, 2ls. per 100. 

Narcissus, Polyanthus varieties, In fins mixture, Is. Sd. per dozen, 
10s. Sd. per 100. 

Daffodils, a fine mixture of Trumpet, Nonsuch, Peerless, and poeti- 
cas, Is. per dozen, Ss. Sd. per 100. 

Tulips, double and single, beautiful colours, In mixture, Is. per 
dozen, 5i. 6d per UX). 

Crocus, all colours, In mixture. Is. Sd. and 2a. Sd. per 100; 14s. and 
2Is. per 10 i>j. 

Snowdrops, donblo or single, 2s. Sd. per 10D, 21a. per 1003. 

For Planting in Grass, Orchards, and Woods 
to Naturalise. 

Wood Hyacinths, In mixture aad variety. 3*. Sd., Ss. Sd., asd 7s. Sd. 
per 100; 21i., 30s., and 42*. per 1000. 

Daffodils, in mixture, 3s. Sd , 6s. Cd. and; 7s. Sd. per 100, and SOe., 
4It., and 63i. per 1000 ; In named varieties, 10s. 6d.,12s. Sd., and 
IS*, per 100 84;. and 105i. per 1000. 

Star of Bethlehem, mixed varieties, 2s. Sd. per 100,Sts. per 1000. 

Allium, mixed varieties, yellow, white, sndl Uac, Is. bd. per 103, 
21s. per 1000. 

Plan tain Lilies (Funklas), in 13 sorts, Sj. Sd. and 7s. Sd. per dosen. 

Hepatlcas, red, blue, pink, mauve, purple, lliao, and white, in 
mixture, 3i. Sd. per dozen, 2l». per 100; in clamps, bine or red, 
Is.Sd., 2*. Sd., and 3s. Sd. each 

Day Lilies (HemeracaUla), 6e. Sd. per dosen. 

8uowfiake< the largest-flowered varieties, 7s. Sd. and 10s. Sd. per 
100; Is Sd.and 2s. Sd. per dozen. 

Anemones, double and single, in mixturejf*. Sd. per pound. 

Anemone falgens, the brilliant scarlet Windflower, 10s. fid., 16*., 
and 21s. per 100. 

Fumitory, Moscarl, Winter Aconites, Ae., Si. Sd. per 

Lillee, hardy free-growing varieties, 31t. per 100. 

MUla uniflora, con*plena, Ulaclna, and Candida, In mixture, 
3s. Sd. and Ss. Sd. per 100. 

BARR & SUGDEN, 

12 , King St., Covent Garden, London. W O. 


riHOlfJK Plants for Greenhouse or Garden.— 

V t>wlnter-flowerlncOeranlums.Is 2d.; • Fuohalas, It. 2d. ; | 
Ferns, including Maiden-hair. it. 2d., 3 of each, la. 44.; Qeum 
strococclneum fl.-pl seedlings, Is. ; Wallflowers (aouble), la., single, 
yd. i Polyanthus, is.; Pansies, It. i Daisies, red, white, and pink, 
Is., all par doz., 3 of each, is 2d., free.—W. H. SMITH, Framing- 
ham, Norwich. 


*DOOTED CUTTINGS for early blooming, 

£v choice varieties, mlxod, 2s. per doz. Madame Thtbaut, a 
B audot. best doubles, Is. Sd.-. white or scarlet Vesuvius, It. Sd 
The Berlin strain of Lily of the Valiev. Is. 31. per doz ,8s. 100, 
magnificent spikes. All sent carriage free t tend Id. stamp for 
eatvlogue.—MEADS A BOYLES, Devonshire Grove, Old Kent 
Bead, London. 


TURK BRAMHA COCKEREL, 7 months, 

Jj direct from Long Light, ditto S months direct from F®«*1val; 
Oliver spangled Hamburgh, r osy co mb, g months, beantiifmiy 
marked, 7s. Sd. each.—E. SHEFFIELD, Post Office, Leicester. 


•An Meal horticaltaral n 


—Canon Bom, CaUnfvn. "The heti p 


Weekly, Ad. 


Monthly, Is. Cd. 


Abutilons In winter 
Alpine.*, solla for 
Anaiotochili in flower 
Anopterus glandttlOBUS 
Apple rooms 
Apple, the 
Apple, notes on 
Apricot, decay in the 
Arctotls gran diflora 
Aster grandiflorus 
Balsams from seed 
Bambuna Ragamouski 
Bed in Hyde Park 
Begonia Frcebeli 
Begonia insignia 
Begonia Pearce! 

Begonia socotr&na 
Berries from Penrhyn 
Bougainvillea glabra 
Buckthorn, the Sea 
Bushes, berry-bearing 
Calanthes not blooming 
Chimonanthus f r agrans var. 
Chrysanthemum La P. M. 
Chrysanthemums 
Chrysanthemums from seed 
Chrysanthemums, Japanese 
Chrysanthemum buds 
Clematis D. of Edin. 
Clematis lanuginosa var. 
Clethra arborea 
Coal-scuttles, Ac. 

Conifers at Uropmore 
Correas, autumn flowering 
Cotoneaster Simons! 
Cypripediums 
Daphne Mezereum 
Diplacus glutinosus 
Dipteracanthus afflnis 
Echeverla metalllca 
Epiphyllum truacatum 
Flowers and bees 
Fruit, Devonshire 
Fruit, keeping 
Fruit profits 
Fruit tree borders 
Garden birds 
Gladioli, winter keeping 
Gloxinia maculata 
Grafting, effects of 
Grape, T. Muscat 
Grapes, Mr. Bushby's 
Habrothamnus Newell! 
Heating, waste in 
Helleborus abchasicus 
IpDmsea Horsfallite 
Jonquils in Nov. 

Kew Report, the 
Lapagena outdoors 
Lasi&ndra macrantha 


Milkwort, purple Bock 
Monaco 

Mushroom beds 
Notes, Australian 
Notes from Ireland 
Oncidium Kramerianum 
Oputitia Raflnesquei 
Orchids at Downside 
Orchids in bloom 
Ouvirandra fenestralis 
Pea, K.’s Gladiator 
Pear, Gen. Todleben 
Pear trees, renewing 
Pears, flavourless 
Pears, early 
Pears, new 
Plant fertilisers 
Plants, Australian 
Polyanthus Sunrise 
Potatoes, wintering 
Primulas, Chinese 
Primulas, propagating 
Rhododendns., greenhouse 
Root pruning 
Rosemary twigs 
Roses, October 
Roses, protecting 
Salvia coelestina 
Salvia Pitched 
Salvia rutil&ns 
Season, mildness of 
Seneclo macroglossa 
Sitona crinlta 
Sitona lineata 
Skimmia berries 
Snowberry, crimton 
Spring Grove Cemetery 
Stocks in Nov. 

Storm, the late 
Tillandsia Lindeni vera 
Trees near houses 
Trees, transplanting 
Vine culture 
Vine, Hampton Court 
Vines, cropping 
Wallflowers for winter 
Yew, golden-berried 
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Gloxinia maculata 
Monaco, view at 
Plants in Hyde Park 
Sitona lineata 
Sitona crinlta 


NOW READY. 


Garden Annual, 

Almanack , Address Book, md 
Horticultural Directory 

For 1882 . 

Price, Is., post free, Is. 3d.; strongly 
bound with leather back. Is. 0d., 
post free, Is. 9d. 


This is the most complete and accurate 
Yearly Reference Book for the use of all inte¬ 
rested in Gardens yet published. In addition to 
the nsnal information embodied in books of this 
class, appearing yearly, this work will contain a 
full and accurate List of the Horticultural Trade 
in the United Kingdom, and the principal house B 
abroad. The Garden Annual, Almanack, 
and Address Book also oontains the largest 
List of Country Seats and Gardens, with the 
names of their owners and gardeners, that has 
yet been prepared. The Garden Annual may 
be ordered through all Booksellers, Nurserymen, 
and Seedsmen. It oontains, among other mat¬ 
ters, the following, viz. :— 

Almanack for tha Year 188L 


The Garden, with a fine Coloured Plate each week 
4d.; Monthly Porta, la. 6<L—Office, 87, Southampton 
Street, Strand. W. C. 


THE SUB-TROPiOAL GARDEN has bean* 

A tlfully-engraved figure* of aU th* important type* of hardy 
plants usaful lnobtalnlng pietaro nque offeett In the garden, prtcofie 
post free 9*. 8d.—O axdzx Offloo, 27, Southampton Street, Ooveot 
Barden. Iasndon. W.O. 


Just published, Price M each, by poit for 7 stamps. 

■RIMMEL’S PERFUMED ALMANACKS for 

III 1882. 41 Non hern Flowers ’’ designed by J. Chdret. Comic 
Pocket Book, Beaux and BeUes of Yore," by Fundvoge). Christ- 
mu Presents in great variety. List on application.—B. RIMMEL, 
Perfumer, 08, Strand ; 128. Regent St ; 24, Cornhlli. 


NTO W READY. Post free 13 stamps. The Horse- 

ll keeper’s Recipe Book. Contains the art of managing a team, 
breaking and catching wild celts, managing an entire hone tor 
t te season, savage hones and kicken, hone taming, how to pre¬ 
pare secret oils and scents to quiet a hone, diseases of hones, 
oxen, sheep, and pigs, and 150 recipes and stable secrets, ancient 
and modsrn. Copyright edition.—Address, J. W. SAVILL, Olde 
Booke 8hoppe, Dunmow. 


ftARDENER (Head Working), where one or 

Vjl more are kept; near town preferred; thoroughly experi¬ 
enced In Grave growing and all branches of hirticulture; sober 
—j .—. 1§ 25§.. wife would take charge of 


and trustworthy; no family 
- .. „ ”Si e Hill Lodge, 


N E S. 


double white BOUVARDIA AL- 

FRED NBUNRR. This splendid new Bouvardla can 
now be supplied In good plants at Is. 6d. each, post free. 
OBRA.NIUM PRIMA DONNA, Dr. Denny’s new pure white, 
so highly spoken ot in the papers when exhibited, and obtained 
flrst-claa; certificate price Is. 6d. each, post free. GERANIUM 
X’VH GOT IT fCanneU’a). new pure white, which caused 
each a sensation when exhibited, and received flnt-clars 
certificate, price Is. fid. each, post free. 12 vars. sweet scented 
Cape Pelargoniums invaluable for window decoration and for 
bouqneu, 4s.; 12 vara. Pentitemons, finest selected varieties. 3<. • 
12 van. hardy Herbaceous Poloxes, very flue, 3s.; 12 vars Zonal 
Geraniums that have been proved to be good winter bloomers, is.; 
12 vars. Abutllona. the n*w dwsrf tree bloomlog kinds so useful for 
cut bloom during winter, Ss.; 12 vert. Greenhouse Plants, the best 
free blooming varieties. 6s : 12 vsn. foliage and flowering Be¬ 
gonias, fit.; 13 van. show, Frcnoh, and fancy Pelargoniums, 4s.; 
12 van regal and decorative Pelargoniums, Os.; 12 vars. greenhouse 
Perns, 6e. All the above In good plants, poet free, from B. W, 
KNIGHT, Flortot. Battle,Rnrcx._ 


Conoise Calender of Gardening Operations 

or each Month. 

Flowers, Fruits, and Vegetables procnrabla meh 
Month. ‘ ” 

A Carofully-oompllod Alphabetical Lists! Nursery¬ 
men and Seedsmen, Florists, Horticulture! 
Builders, Engineers, and ot tha Horticultural 
Trade generally. 

The Principal Gardens and Country S ea ts in 
Great Britain and Ireland, arranged In tha order ot 
the Counties. 

Names of the principal Country Seats* Gardens 
In the United Kingdom, with those at their Owners, 
Head Gardeners, nearest Poet Town end 
County. 

Alphabetical List ot Head Gardeners In the 
Principal Gardens ot the United Kingdom 

New Plante, which have received Certificate* from the 
Royal Horticultural and Royal Botanic Sodetlea. 

Planters’ Tables, Full and Practical. 

Tables ot Seeds and for Seed Sowing. 

Quantities of Grass Seeds for Various Areas. 

Draining and Fencing Tables. 

Timber, Brickwork, Tank, and other useful 
Measurements. 

Hot-water Pipes, their Content* and Weight, snd 
Calculated Heating Power. 

Weights and Measures—English, and their Foreign 
Equivalents. 

Money — Ready Reckoning, Wages, aad Calculating 
Tables. 

Obituary 


HALCEOLARIAS, CINERARIAS, and PRI- 

U MULAS, from the very beat flower* and colour* extant, all 
railed from home grown need, very superb itraina; cannot fall to 

f ive iplendid flower*. Calceolaria*. It. fid. per dozen; Cineraria, 
*. 6d per dozen ; Primula to. per dozen. In good plant*, post free 
from B. W. KNIGHT, Florut, Battle, Bu**ex. 


Price, la. post free, la. 3d.; strongly 
bound with leather back, la Gd. ; 
post free, la 9d, 


“THE GARDEN" OFFICE: 

37, Swithampto* Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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WINDOW GARDENING. 

Being a great lover of flowers, I shall be glad if 
the readers of Gardening Illustrated will 
read my failures and successes with window 
plants. 

I will first say that I have spent a good many 
shillings in buying plants, but I could never do 
much good with them, but I have learned a good 
dealsince I have taken Gardening Illustrated. 
I believe I have thoroughly mastered all the 
difficulties attending window gardening. I began 
in the spring, 1880, with Fuchsias, Geraniums, 
and Petunias. My window lies full south, and 
the house is always locked up from six o’clock in 
the morning until six in the evening, and then 
there is a fire lighted until bed-time and all day 
on Sundays. 

Watering. —I was advised not to use sau¬ 
cers under my pots, but to give the plants a good 
soaking at the top and let the water drain away. 
Now, 1 soon found that was not a good plan for 
me to adopt, as I had to carry my plants into 
the kitchen almost every night, and the shaking 
caused the bloom to drop off, and when it had 
been very hot in the daytime tho plants were 
dried up, which made both bloom and leaves 
drop off, and caused the leaves to go rusty; 
then I tried saucers ; this answered very well in 
hot weather, but as soon as dull weather set in 
I found too much water was as bad as too little, 
so that was a failure ; then I tried another plan ; 
I bought a piece of zinc, 2 in. longer than my 
window board and 6 in. wide ; I turned 1 in. up 
all round, and put a bit of putty in each corner 
to make it hold water ; then I laid it on one side 
until the putty got dry. I put it in the window 
and filled it full of coarse sand, and then I 
wetted the sand thoroughly and placed my 
plants on the top of the sand, and I can water 
them without disturbing them, and they never 
get over dry. Since I have adopted the zinc tray 
I have had a window full of beautiful plants. 

Obtaining plants. —My advice is, never 
buy a plant that is in full bloom in a greenhouse, 
nor yet in the market, for it has been too much 
forced to do much good in a window. Last sum¬ 
mer I made three cold frames ; I formed the 
sides with turf 1 ft. thick, and lined the inside 
with wood, and I struck a few good cuttings— 
mostly Geraniums. I find it a deal better to get a 
cutting and strike it myself than to buy a plant 
in bloom. Last year I had bloom in my window 
on Christmas Day, and in March this year I be¬ 
gan with Snowdrops, Crocuses, and Hyacinths, 
Pansies (Cloth of Gold), yellow Primroses, 
Polyanthuses, and Auriculas ; then I had Gera¬ 
niums begin to bloom (Vesuvius), Petunias, 
Fuchsias, yellow and spotted Calceolarias, 
Lilium lancifolium album, and Primulas. I 
have always had a window full of good plants 
with plenty of bloom on them since last March, 
and at the present time I have a good Bhow of 
bloom. I have scarlet Vesuvius Geraniums in 
full bloom, double pink Geraniums, double scar¬ 
let Wonderful, Primulas (very fine red and 
white), and I have four Fuchsias in full bloom, 
named Roderick Dhu, Grande Duchesse Marie, 
Try Me O, and Margin&ta. I have also had Mrs. 
Marshall, Avalanche, Rose of Castile, Bountiful, 
Tower of London, Madame Cornelissen, Miss 
Lucy Finnis, and Lady Heytesbury. The above 
are all well worth growing in a window. I had 
also white, striped, and purple Petunias, Gera¬ 
niums, Bcarlet Vesuvius, Wonderful (double 
scarlet), a very good double Pink (not named), 
Jewel (double dark scarlet), Madame Blanc 
(white shaded with pink, grand flower), Happy 
Thought, and Distinction ; and of show Pelar- 

§ oniums I had William Bull, Stella, Leopold, 
oftening, Virgin Queen, Doctor Andry, Mrs. 
Lewis Lloyd, and Emma. I forgot to mention 
another good Fuchsia, Arabella Improved, 
which made a grand show this autumn. I have 
had some very good Solanums with abundance 
of bloom, but could not get it to set any berries. 

I shall be glad if anyone will give advice on 
those plants. I have a few pots of Musk, and I 
think that includes my stock of plants in pots. 

Raising and potting plants.— I will 
now go back to last April. I had gathered all 
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the dead leaves, withered grass, and straw that 
I could get hold of during the winter, stored it 
up in a dry shed, and the first week in April I 
bought four barrow-loads of fresh horse manure 
with straw amongst it; I mixed the materials 
that I had collected with it, and damped it with 
warm water ; then I put it all t into my two-light 
frames, trod it well down, then put about 4 in. 
of soil on the top, watered again with warm 
water, then closed the frame. The next day I 
put all my Fuchsias in, pressing them down in 
the soil as far as I could (I did not take them 
out of the pots); then I gently sprinkled them 
each day with warm water until they began to 
grow. I had a nice gentle heat, and in three 
weeks’ time I had some nico strong shoots 1 in. 
long ; some of these I took off with a heel and 
stuck them round the edge of a 4 |-in. pot, 
covered them over with a bell-glass, and they 
rooted directly. I also struck some Solanums, 
Petunias, and Deutzia gracilis. I reared also in 
the frame at the same time Phlox Drummondi, 
Verbenas, •Helichrysums, Stocks, and Asters. I 
must mention that I covered the frame over at 
night with some bags until the second week in 
May. 

I will now 'state how I treated my cuttings. 
The first week in May I was very busy potting 
mjr rooted cuttings very carefully in 3-in. pots, 
still keeping them in the frames, watering them 
very carefully when they required it, taking 
great care not to wet the foliage. They soon filled 
the pots with roots ; then I shifted them into 4 -in. 
pots. The Fuchsias I did not repot ; I let them 
show buds, then I removed them into the win¬ 
dow. In the first week in June I had some very 
nice plants in bloom ; the first week in July I 
cut them back a little, and repotted them in 4 -in. 
pots, and in September they were in full bloom 
again. I water >11 my plants with pure water until 
they show bloom, then I give them sheep manure, 
liquid three times a week, very weak at first, 
and gradually increasing its strength as the 
plants get used to it. It gives the plants a very 
healthy appearance, and makes them send out 
dark green glossy foliage. I find that small shifts 
are best, as I have not long to wait until the 
plants are in bloom, and having between 50 and 
60 plants I can always have a good show in the 
window, and another advantage in having a 
frame is the plants grow a good shape. 

The plants which I have in bloom now I kept 
growing all summer, nipping all the buds off as 
they appeared until the second week in October. 

I never wet the foliage of my plants if I can 
help it, and each week I dust the leaves of those 
that are in the window with a small paint brush. 

I dare say some of you readers will think I am 
at a deal of trouble, but the flowers and fine 
healthy foliage that I get amply repay me for 
all my trouble, and I can assure you I feel very 
proud when a passer-by stops and admires my 
beautiful plants and flowers. 

Wintering plants.— Now I will give ray 
experience of wintering plants in a cold frame 
—such as Geraniums, Pelargoniums, Petunias, 
spotted Calceolarias, and Cinerarias. I could 
keep the frost out by covering them up, but 
the damp killed them, so that was quite a fail¬ 
ure, but this year I have put in the frame only 
cuttings of Violas, Snapdragons, Pentstemons, 
mixed Pansies, Phloxes, and bedding Calceo¬ 
larias, which are all looking very well and 
healthy at present, and will come in very useful 
to decorate my front garden with, if I have good 
luck with them. My Fuchsias and Liliumsfdry 
off and stow in a room all winter, watering 
them occasionally juBt to keep them from getting 
dust dry. My Geraniums and Petunias that have 
done blooming I cut back and keep them rather 
dry, and shall take them out of the frame when 
the weather sets in frosty ; my Polyanthuses, 
Primroses, and Auriculas I keep All winter in 
the frame, giving air when the weather is 
favourable. 

My Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocuses, and Snow¬ 
drops were potted last week in October, put in 
a large box with 4 in. of ashes over them, pressed 
down firmly, and boards nailed down tight on 
the top of the ashes; they will stay there until 
the end of February, then I shall take them out 
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and let them stand on the floor near the window 
for a week, then put them into the window ; by 
doing so last spring I had a very fine show. 

Soil. —With regard to soil, I use just the 
same sort for all mv plants, and it seems to suit 
all sorts very well. I never go out into the 
countrv without getting either leaf-mould, sods, 
or sand ; leaf-mould I find plenty in the woods. 
I also carry home the soil which moles work up 
into little heaps in fields, but find that it re¬ 
quires a deal more sand adding to. In mixing I 
put equal parts of leaf-mould and loam, and a 
quarter the quantity of sand. I find with using 
plenty of sand the soil keeps sweet longer, 
which keeps the plants in good health. 

Striking cuttings —In making cuttings 
I give them a clean cut just under a joint, and 
let them lie in a cool place a few hours, so that 
the cut part can dry up a little; then I put them 
round the edge of 4-in. pots, four and five in 
each pot, keeping them just moist and a little 
shaded from the sun ; but my Fuchsia cuttings 
I pot as soon as I take them off the old plants. 

I find they strike best taken off with a heel; 
this is managed by getting hold of a young 
shoot about 1 in. long and breaking it off from 
the old plant by bearing downwards towards 
the pot. I also found that I could easily strike 
spotted Calceolarias. I had a plant given me 
that flowered in the spring ; I cut it down, and 
when it had thrown four nice shoots out I cut 
three off and potted them, and they all flowered 
in September in 4-in. pots. They grow first rate 
in a cold frame shaded a little from the sun. 

The only pests that I have been plagued with 
are green fly; they affected my Calceolarias, 
Pelargoniums, and Liliums. I found a good 
remedy in looking at the plants very often and 
brushing the fly off with a dry paint brush. I 
am very much interested in window gardening, 
and should be glad if others would give their 
experience for the benefit of the numerous 
readers of Gardening Illustrated. 

T. Tunstal. 


Flower vases In winter.—I picked up 
a wrinkle a few weeks ago in the way of vases for 
winter in a cottage parlour window during^ a 
rural ramble. The good lady of the house in¬ 
formed me that it was only a handful of wheat 
ears cut off the proper length and put into the 
vase, and that it soon became green and remained 
so ail winter, and now and then when she got 
a few flowers they were thinly interspersed. I 
have since tried it, and find the quickest way to 
make it start is by submerging the heads in 
water for two or three days, then putting it 
into the vase and changing the water twice a 
week. The colder the room the better the wheat 
grows, but when it becomes lanky trim with the 
soissors.—H. C. W. 

6637.— Date trees. —Place them singly in 
small pots, using light sandy soil, preferably 
peat, with good drainage. Keep them in a sun¬ 
ny window in a warm room and Bafe from frost. 
Give only enough water to keep them moist till 
spring, then water freely while ingrowth. They 
would do better in a warm frame or greenhouse 
while growing, but may be kept and will grow 
slowly and do well in a warm window for years. 
Shift into larger pots as required.—B. C. K, 


Plants sent by post.—I find from my 
own experience that advertisers send plants by 
post in very different ways. Some pack them 
with a little damp moss in light tin boxes, in 
which state they are delivered as fresh as if 
just lifted out of the ground ; others use card 
boxes which are almost as effectual; but I have 
received some packed with a little dry hay in 
brown paper, and to make things still worse 
they were posted so as to arrive on Sunday, the 
result being that by Monday morning they were 
in a completely moribund condition. A few days 
since I also received a package of small roots by 
post without a stamp, and the Post Office there¬ 
fore charged double. If the vendor had qnty 
added the cost of single postage to the adver- 
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tised price he would have saved his customer s 
pocket without injury to his own.—W. Newton. 

Uses Of sawdust. — Throughout Lan¬ 
cashire and Cheshire this material is used by 
florists and market gardeners, to the exclusion 
of the ordinary straw manures ; and for almost 
every purpose it is found more suitable. It is 
collected when gardening operations are slack, 
and placed in heaps until the heating proper¬ 
ties have gone out of it; after that it is used 
exactly as other manure. For heavy soils it is 
found especially suitable, having the additional 
recommendation of lightening the soil, as if bog 
or peat had been used. I have employed saw¬ 
dust manure for mulching all the flower beds 
during the last three winters, and have found 
it very suitable for this purpose. It is an ef¬ 
fectual protection against frost, the sawdust 
being a capital non-conductor of heat; and it 
thus preserves any seedlings there may be, as 
well as keeping the roots of the permanent plants 
warm. It is very rich in ammonia, and during 
the rains of winter this is carried down into the 
soil. When spring returns it can either be forked 
carefully in or removed by the hand, so as not 
to damage any tender growths which it may 
have covered. By that time it has parted with 
most of its manurial contents, and may be 
again placed in the waste heap, but it does no 
harm whatever if left in the borders, especi¬ 
ally if the soil be heavy. All our tender rock¬ 
ery plants are carefully covered with sawdust 
manurein November, and it is allowed to remain 
until the end of February, when it is gathered 
off by hand. The florists in this neighbourhood 
use it largely also for greenhouse purposes, and 
the market gardeners say they can get finer 
crops of Celery with it than with any other ma¬ 
nure. Lastly, it is cheap and clean—two very 
great recommendations.— Brockhurst, Bids- 
bury. 

Paraffined seeds. —Here we have great 
numbers of small birds of various kinds always 
on the look out for seeds when sown. In order 
to prevent their taking those of the Cabbage 
tribe, Radishes, &c., I first put the seed into an 
Australian meat tin, then drop paraffin on it in 
proportion to the quantity of seed, say a tea¬ 
spoonful to 4 oz. I then Bhake up the seeds well, 
so as to get every one well coated with it; then 
a pinch of red lead ; the tin is again well shaken, 
and every seed will be found to be red, but I do 
not think it is essential to use red lead. 1 have 
found anything in the form of powder to answer 
equally as well, such as dry, fine wood ashes or 
soot. I find that the seeds germinate freely, and 
that they are safe from birds until this has 
taken place, but no longer. Some means must 
then be used to prevent the young plants being 
pulled out of the ground. My practice is to keep 
them dusted with wood ashes or soot, mixed 
with any dust which may come to hand, till 
they are developed sufficiently to be out of 
danger. The birds do not seem to relish dirty 
seed leaves, and the ashes act as a stimulant to 
the young plants when washed in by rain or 
otherwise.—R. L. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

Pansies from seed.— Having been an 
extensive grower of Pansies from seed for many 
years, I consider the following the best way to 

S roceed : Get some shallow boxes 5 in. or G in. 

eep, make several jJ-in. holes in the bottom, 
cover the bottom with broken pots, or cinders 
will do (not ashes), put 2 in. or 3 in. of roughish 
soil over this, and top with another inch or so of 
finer soil ; settle all by gently bumping the box 
on the table, then gently press smooth with any¬ 
thing flat. Bay with a smoothing iron, not press¬ 
ing very hard, then sow the seed very thinly ; 
if the seeds are A in. apart so much the better. 
Then sift a little fine soil over the seeds, the 
box being filled within $ in. of the top. If 
the soil is moist, no watering is needed just yet, 
but do not let the soil get dry, and do not 
water in such a way as to disturb the seeds. 
Place the box in a house from which frost is ex¬ 
cluded ; a bedroom window will do very well, 
provided the box is removed during hard frosts; 
give all the light and air possible. If placed in a 
temperature of 50° or G0° the seeds will of 
oourse come up sooner, but avoid keeping in 
much heat afterwards, and be sure to give air 
and light. Sow about Christmas, and after gra¬ 


dually hardening off put the box out-of-doors 
fully exposed to sun, rain, and wind. Towards 
the end of April or sooner if the weather is mild 
prick out the plants 7 in. or 8 in. apart. Pre¬ 
serve a few plants to fill blanks, as worms and 
snails attack them when newly planted. A good 
protection is to top-dress thinly with soot, dust¬ 
ing the plants with it as well, but do not neglect 
visiting the bed at dusk or later with a candle, 
and pick up the slugs and snails. I may add that 
any kind of Pansy seed will make a showy bed, 
but if fine flowers are desired buy a score 6f 
named Pansies—half show and half fancy ; keep 
them clear of seed most of the season by daily 
picking off the decaying blooms, which will keep 
them in flower all the while, and about the end 
of September let a few seed-pods ripen on each, 
which preserve for next Christmas sowing. I 
find Pansies do best in the full sun ; the least 
shading draws and spoils them.— Amateur. 

Red winter Cherry (Physalis Alke- 
kengi).—This plant is a native of Southern 
Europe and the East; its inflated capsular cover¬ 
ings are of a peculiarly bright orange-red colour, 
and, contrasted with its own or the green leaves 
of other border plants, its fruits, with their 
bladder-like calyxes, may not inaptly be com¬ 
pared to little Chinese lanterns that light up, as 
it were, their more sombre surroundings. The 
calycine coverings of the Cherry-like fruits are 
frequently macerated and skeletonised, and thus 
form very pretty table ornaments. In many 
parts of Asia and in Germany the sub-acid fruits 
of this plant are eaten, but their flavour is not 
so good as that of the Cape speoies, P. edulis, 
which is not unfrequently grown in our hot¬ 
houses as an occasional addition to the dessert. 
In Peru and Brazil two other species, viz., P. 
pubescens and P. peruviana, are also grown for 
the sake of their edible fruits. For mixing with 
flowers and foliage at this time of the year sprays 
of this plant are very useful in decorations. It can 
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easily be raised from seeds, or may be increased 
by dividing the roots in spring. 

Making a Lily bed.— To make a small 
lasting bed for most Lilies the soil should be dug 
out 4 ft. deep and replaced with soil composed 
of two parts peat, one part loam, and one part 
sand. The best situation for a bed is in a shady, 
sheltered part of the garden, but not too near 
trees with strong roots which would exhaust the 
soil. A few small evergreens, such as Skimmia 
japonica, Rhododendron Lowianum, or odora- 
turn, improve the appearance of the bed and give 
shelter. Almost all Lilies are beautiful. The 
most beautiful which should grow in such a 
situation are L. speciosum, rubrum, and album, 
L. Krameri, and L. auratum. The old L. umbel- 
latum is very fine and showy, and will grow in 
ordinary garden soil; L. candidum simplex, 
still one of the most beautiful of Lilies, likes a 
soil with more loam and less peat.—F. W. 

Flower beds and walks.—I must dis¬ 
sent from “J. D.*8’’dictum (see p. 474) that 
flower beds should be made rather below the 
level of walks ; in many of the rock gardens 
which are made it would be impossible to grow 
the choicer alpine and hardy plants, but they 
may be kept in borders raised a little above the 
general level, especially if surrounded with a 
few half buried stones, and I fancy only the 
very hardiest and consequently commonest plants 
would survive our winters, with their constant 
alternations of wet and dry, in a slough of des¬ 
pond such as “ J. D.’s ” border would be. Nor 


do I approve of walks being lowest in the centre. 
If the debris must wash somewhere, surely it is 
better at the sides than in the middle, where 
you wish to walk ; besides, the slightest depres- 
sion at the sides serves to drain the superfluous 
moisture from the beds (so fatal in frost), and to 
keep the centre of the walks dry.—E. A. II. 

Free-flowering Everlasting (Xeran- 
themum annuum).—This is one of the prettiest 
of what are known as Everlasting flowers. It 
grows about 2 ft. high, and if sown in patches, 



Free-flowering Everlasting (Xerantheutum annuum). 

yields masses of white, purple, and yellow, 
double and single, and semi-double blossoms. A 
packet of mixed seed sown in March in any 
ordinary garden soil will give a variety of 
colour, and if it is preferred to keep the colours 
distinct, then the different kinds must be 
ordered. The principal ones are, album, white ; 
imperialis, dark violet-purple; plenissimum, 
dark purple, double ; superbissimum, double 
globe-flowered ; and Tom Thumb, a compact 
dwarf variety. The flowers are excellent for 
cutting, and if dried in autumn are useful for 
winter decoration. 

Cutting dead stems from plants.— 
Do not cut down the dead stems too soon. In a 
garden over which I have some control it used 
to be the practice, as it still m in many places, 
as soon as autumn came to cut down all herba¬ 
ceous plants, rake and clean up everything, and 
make all what is called trim. I put a stop to 
that practice and began to leave a few stems 
here and there ; questions were asked ; I ex¬ 
plained that even dead stems, in my estimation, 
were better than bare monotony. The idea was 
caught at, and it was soon discovered that even 
dead stems and leaves had a beauty and a charm 
of their own. For instance, a large clump of 
Spiraea palmata, growing by the side of the pond 
where it attains large dimensions, with its rich 
brown leaves, is quite a feature ; farther on is a 
mass of the arching stems of Polygonum Sie- 
boldi, still bearing numerous seed vessels sup¬ 
ported bravely by Irises and Gardeners’ Garters, 
the latter, I think, quite as handsome now as 
in summer. It also occurs in various spots, both 
isolated and supporting other things ; farther on 
is a grand mass of Telekia speciosa, most distinct 
Its 5-ft. stems surmounted by pale brown seed - 
heads, which are most persistent, and supported 
freely by masses of Astrantia, Iris, Thalictrum, 
Dracocephalum, Eryngium, &c. In other places 
are dead stems and bright green leaves of Feru¬ 
las. By-the-by, I think that the stems of Um- 
bellifers (Rudbeckias, Echinops, and the 8-ffc. 
stems of Centaurea babylonica) should never be 
removed before spring, for to my mind their 
winter condition is almost their greatest 
charm. In another place the decayed leaves and 
dead stems and seed vessels of various Funkias 
come in for a share of admiration ; not only do 
these dead stems lend a permanent feature to 
the winter scene, but an added one when frosted 
over with glistening rime, or when wrapped in a 
snowy mantle. They also lead us back to the 
beauties of the summer that is gone, and dis¬ 
tinctly on to the one that is coming, and thus 
we may have our friends always with us. There 
are, however, some dead stems that even I could 
not yet bring myself to tolerate, but of these 
another day.—T. S. 

6631.—Garden shaded by house.— The 
situation described is just the place for Pansies ; 
with a little care very fine blooms could be had. 
Lilies of the Valley, Polyanthuses, Auriculas, 
Hepaticas, and the smallergrowing Campanulas, 
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raoh ay* C. carpatios, Ac., would all do well. 
Fuchsias could be planted out in early summer, 
and would flower better than in a more sunny 
place. Many varieties of Iris, and also Saxifrages, 
such as S. erassifolia, S. longifolia, S. peltata, 
Ac., would be suitable. But why not make a 
rockery and cover it with Ferns ?—B. C. B. 

6519.— Seneolo pulcher.— To ensure per¬ 
fect success with this plant it should be treated 
as a biennial. As soon as the plants have done 
blooming, take them up and cut up the main 
roots into pieces about 2 in. long and insert 
them so that the top portion is just covered in 
sandy soil in well-drained pans, placing them in 
a frame. Most of these root cuttings will grow, 
and each one should be potted off in spring, 
grown along freely in the open air all the sum¬ 
mer, wintered in a cold frame, to be planted out 
the following April in rich soil where thev are 
to bloom. Like many so-called hardy plants, 
this Senecio succumbs to cold and wet, rotting 
off at the crown in inolement winters. Plants 
that have flowered may be taken up and laid in 
a frame, but we do not think they ever show so 
much vigour as young ones.—J. 0. B. 

6597.— Propagating Aloysiaa. —These 
are increased either in spring from cuttings of 
the growing shoots inserted in sandy soil in a 
temperature of 60°, covering with a bell-glass 
until they make roots, or they are to be increased 
in summer, taking half ripened shoots and 
inserting them firmly in w'ell-drained pots, 
keeping them in a cold shady frame until rooted. 
—J, C. B. 

A showy perennial (Zauschneria cali- 
fornica).—This is a showy perennial, hardy in 
sheltered places and in warm soils. In cold 
localities it requires a little protection in winter. 
This can easily be applied in the shape of a 
coat of coal-ashes over the roots. It grows from 



A showy perennial (Zauschneria callfomica). 


12 in. to 18 in. high, and yields abundance of 
gracefully drooping, bright vermilion flowers. 
It grows best in sandy loam on a rockery or on 
an old wall. It can be easily propagated in 
spring by division of the roots, or it can be 
raised from seeds sown on a gentle hot-bed in 
spring. It flowers during summer and autumn. 

6518.— Morina longifolia. This is quite 
hardy in light, loamy, or sandy soils, but where 
the natural staple is heavy and cold, it is apt to 
suffer, but a mulch of ashes or Cocoa fibre would 
keep it safe. Your plant is just right for flower¬ 
ing well, and we would not disturb it, but we 
would save seed and raise a few plants every 
year in spring, as two-year-old plants flower 
best—J. C. 

6183.—Lifting Dahlias and Gladioli.— 
We do not think that much satisfaction will be 
gained from Dahlias that are left in the ground all 
the winter. They may be protected from frost, but 
they start bo late into growth that they are of 
but little value as decoratire subjects, not com¬ 
ing into bloom until the first frosts arrive. 
Better take them up, store them dry and stand 
them under glass either in warmth in March or 
in the cool house or frame in April, planting in 
good soil in June. If the Gladioli are choice 
autumn-flowering hybrids, by all means take 
them up and dry them, planting again in March, 
or if the soil is heavy in April. Some of the 
hardier kinds, such as ramosus, Colvillei, by- 
zantinus, and the early-flowering kinds generally, 
should not be disturbed ; they flower best when 
left from year to year in the same place.— 
J. Corn hill. 
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6536.— Planting Lilies. —October is the 
best time, but they may be planted any time 
during winter. Spring is too late for good blooms. 
Frost does not lull the bulbs, but probably yours 
were not well manured, and so perished. Is 
our soil heavy? if so, add plenty of sand.— 
• C. 

Annual Sand Verbena (Abronia urn- 
bellata). — This is an annual with succulent 
trailing stems and dense terminal clusters of 



Annual San! Verbena (abronia umbellata). 


rosy purple and slightly fragrant flowers, re¬ 
sembling in appearanoe those of the Verbena. 
It succeeds best in rather poor, light, and dry 
soil; in richer and moister ground the plants are 
apt to grow weedy, and the flowers become less 
conspicuous. The position best suited to them 
is one fully exposed ; either an open, flat, but 
well-drained border, or a rock work. 

6520.—Position for Roses and Honey¬ 
suckle. —The Roses will do very well in the 
situation mentioned with the exception of 
DevonienBis, which requires a south aspect. In a 
north west aspect we would rather plant a 
Gloire de Dijon or Jules Margottin. The Honey¬ 
suckle will do very well in any aspect except 
north.—J.C.B. 

Hardy Verbena (V. venosa).—This is a 
moat useful plant, as it grows and flowers 
abundantly in almost any kind of soil or 
situation. It looks all the brighter for drenching 
rains, and lasts very late in the season. When 
all the ordinary varieties of Verbenas fail this 
one is sure to give satisfaction. Being nearly 
hardy, it is easily kept through the winter, and 
if its fleshy roots are stored thickly in boxes 
any number of plants may be propagated in 
spring from the young shoots that are abun¬ 
dantly thrown out. In dry, warm soils, how¬ 
ever, it stands the winter unprotected. It should 
be planted rather thickly, and pegged down un¬ 
til the ground is covered, when it will continue 
to flower until the last of the summer flowers 
are removed or destroyed by the frost. Its 
flowers are bluish-violet in colour, and it is 
valuable for furnishing whole beds with that 
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particular Bhade, and produces a good effect 
in mixed beds, as, for instance, associated 
with variegated-leaved Pelargoniums, such as 
P. Manglesi, Ac. Its wiry, upright habit of 
growth, not exceeding 18 in. in height, renders 
it a suitable plant for many combinations. If a, 
large quantity of plants be required, the best* 
plan is to procure seed of it and sew it in 


shallow boxes in autumn, and by keeping the 
seedlings in a cool house or pit during winter, 
dwarf, bushy plants in abundance may be 
secured by May. 

6582. —Gladiolus the Bride. -If the soil is 
light plant now, but if heavy wait till March, 
and in planting place a spadeful of light soil 
under each bulb. For pot culture pot at once, 
two in a 44-in. pot, three in a size larger, using 
sandy loam two parts, leaf-mould one part. 
Keep the soil moist, let them come on gently, 
but do not subject them to a strong forcing tem¬ 
perature.—J. Corn hill. 

Mignonette In autumn.— I saw growing on await 
the other day two bunches of this beautiful fragrant plant 
without any soil attached to its roots. It had only fust 
the mortar an the wall to root in. I may also add that it 
far surpassed any that I have seen under glass.- C. C. 8. 

Osmunda regalls.—I have a plant of Osmunda re¬ 
galia fourteen years old. It was planted in a hollow tree- 
stump in leaf-mould and loam, no peat; in wet seasons 
like those of 1879 and 1880 it grew to a great height; this 
year it was more stunted. Aspect of fernery, N E.— 
A. B. T. 

6184.—Climber for front of house.—We know 
of nothing better than Clematis Jackmani. which flowers 
all the summer, and if ybu have room add C. Viticella 
rubra grandiflora, a fine contrast. They grow In any soil, 
but it should be deeply stirred and well manured. Plant 
in March.—J. C. 

6580.—TricyrtiB hirta grandiflora and Frltil- 
larla kamtechatken^ia. —Both thrive in sandy well- 
drained loam in the open air. As the Lily is growing 
freely it will in all probability flower in due time. If the 
Tricyrtis is grown in pots it should be liberally treated, 

{ ilenty of water in summer, shifting in Ap»il, and grow- 
ng in the open air all the summer.—J. C. B. 


ROSES. 


PROTECTING ROSES. 

All Roses must for the future, I fear, be placed 
under covering material. It need not be heavy, 
and it mnst not be unsightly. If the Roses are 
single specimens on Grass at wide distances 
apart or in conspicuous positions, their heads 
should be neatly bound round with straw or 
Fern, and then over that should be put a slight 
coating of Spruce or Thuja twigs fastened over 
all for appearance sake. Nor Bhould the stem be 
forgotten. Dwarf Roses on their own roots on 
the turf should be slightly cut back, tied loosely 
togother, and have a neat cube of leaves, about 
II ft., built around them ; on the top a square 
piece of green turf can be laid. Standards in 
beds and borders may have their heads care¬ 
fully bent down and buried about 1 ft. under the 
level of the bed. They require to be somewhat 
pruned back, and if straggling in growth they 
will need tying together. A hole should then be 
opened, and the head, after loosening the plant 
from the stake, should be gently bent down¬ 
wards till it lies in it; it should then be made 
fast with a strong wooden hook, 1£ ft. in 
length, and the soil laid over it. Dwarfs in beds 
may have small pyramids of earth heaped up 
around them after being slightly cut back, or if 
standing too closely together to admit of that 
being done, they could be covered up in the 
same manner as dwarf Roses on the turf. What¬ 
ever mode of protection is adopted the ground 
should first be allowed to become slightly 
frozen, as under such conditions the trees would 
not be so much exposed to the ravages of mice, 
which commit great havoc amongst covered-up 
Roses in hard weather when food is scarce. 
There is another advantage in allowing the earth 
abont the roots to become frozen, and that is 
the plants are not so easily excited by a few 
days of mild weather during the winter, and 
they remain longer in a state of perfect rest 
than they otherwise would do. One should not 
believe too implioity all that is too often repeated 
about keeping the soil warm and mellow about 
the roots of Roses. The plants rest most com¬ 
pletely when the surrounding earth is at a low 
temperature, and Nature intends them so to be 
rested. To keep the roots warm when the head 
is exposed to all the vicissitudes of our northern 
winter cannot be a good practice ; therefore I 
recommend the freezing of the ground first and 
protection afterwards. In all cases it will be ad¬ 
visable to bind up the stems, be they Dog Roses 
or others. Banksian and other tender Roses on 
walls are not unsightly when unfastened and 
covered with earth at the foot of the wall or 
fence. With Roses covered up in the earth care 
must be taken to provide metallic labels of some 
kind, as wooden ones become illegible in oas 
season. 9. 
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Madame Faloot Rose.— I wouldatrongly 
recommend any one about to purchase Roses ror 
flowering in the greenhouse to secure at least 
one plant of Madame Falcot, as for its freo and 
continuous blooming it certainly stands in the 
foremost rank ; the flowers are deep golden 
yellow, with rich dark foliage. I shifted a small 
plant of this variety into a 9-in. pot last 
autumn ; in January it was subjected to a 
rather severe pruning, rather more severe, per¬ 
haps, than is generally recommended for Tea 
Roses. In an ordinary greenhouse temperature, 
however, it quickly made growth and produced 
its beautiful buds, which were cut in a half ex¬ 
panded condition, as if allowed to go beyond 
this stage they are useless. In June I plunged 
the pot out of doors in a position fully exposed 
to the sun, giving copious waterings in fine 
weather, occasionally using weak guano water, 
and it bloomed most profusely until August, by 
which time I had cut nearly eighty blooms. In 
about a fortnight’s time another batch of buds 
were formed ; these (thirty-five in number) I did 
notallow to open, as I intended forcing the plant 
next spring. It was originally grafted on the 
Manetti, but I find it has now rooted out, to 
which fact I suppose the advocates of own root 
Roses would say I must attribute its vigorous 
condition.—A. Polkinhorn. 

Autumn Roses —As I often see inquiries 
respecting the above, I think a list of those 
kinds from which I have been cutting blooms 
almost daily to the end of November may be 
useful to many. These Roses are growing in 
clayey loam, are never watered, mulched, or 
supplied with liquid manure ; they receive no 
attention beyond the annual pruning, manure 
dug in in the winter, and the removal of from 
one-third to one-half of the first crop of buds ; 
those marked with a dagger are still thick 
with buds and foliage : Pauline Langemeur, 
Fisher Holmes, f (leant des Batailles, Auguste 
Mie, fGt§nt$ral Jaqueminot, Marie Baumann, 
Mar6chal VailUnt, PaulNeron, f Lord Raglan, 
| Alfr6de de Rothaire, Duke of Edinburgh, 
Alfred Colomb, Souvenirs de la Reine d’Angle- 
terre, fd’un fr&re, andMalmaison; Anna Alexieff, 
Captain Christy, fMadame Willermoz, +C6line 
Forestier, Acidalie, j Homer, Safrano, Gloire de 
Dijon. For a climbing Rose to cover a large 
space with little sun there is nothing like 
Madame d’Arblay ; it is far superior to Fi'licitu 
Perpctuelle in the profusion of flowers, and 
the shoots generally attain a length of 12 ft. or 
14 ft. per summer ; it has formidable thorns, and 
would no doubt answer for a fence.—A. B. T. 

6603.—Sowing the Dog Rose.— If sown 
in March in free soil in the open ground, the 
seed will germinate during the spring months. If 
the weather should bo dry, good soakiegs of 
water must be given, or some of the seeds will 
lay until the next year.—J. Corniiill. 

6566.— Roses in greenhouse. -The Roses 
will naturally go to rest at the beginning of the 
winter. They will be pruned in December, and if 
the house is kept warm in early Bpring, they will 
come nicely into bloom in May. We would not 
give much heat before February, and then a day 
temperature of 55 \ falling to 45° at night, will be 
enough. This will bring along bulbs, Cyclamens, 
Cinerarias, and any such flowering subjects.— 
J. C. 

6546.— Roses on walls.— We advise, as 
being the easiest and most satisfactory plan, 
that the old trees be at once rooted up, 
thoroughly remake the soil, and plant the kinds 
which it is desired to grow. Nothing will be 
gained by sinking plants in pots ;quite the con¬ 
trary ; they will never grow with freedom thus 
treated. Roses grow very free and strong if well 
planted in free rich Boil and properly cared for 
afterwards, and if strong plants such as Gloire 
de Dijon are employed, they will give some 
bloom the first year. Make the border by stir¬ 
ring the soil quite IS in. deep and 3 ft. wide, 
adding good loam if possible, but above all 
plenty of manure in a rotted state. Wo would 
not plant Marcchal Nit-1 or Niphetos; they are 
too tender ; a good selection being Gloire de 
Dijon, La France, Souvenir do la Malmaison, 
Jules Margottin, climbing Victor Verdier, 
C-cline Forestier, Paul NOron, and John Hopper. 
-J. C. B. 

-What is to be done with the old Roses 

growing on the rectory wall ? are they to bo taken 
up and new ones planted ? I say, No. I had some 


on an old house in Kent 34 years ago. I set 
to work the first year, and budded on them 
Gloire de Dijon ; about four or five buds took on 
each old Rose. On some plants I found young 
wood 1 yard to 14 yards off from the roots. On 
one old Rose I put on Marshal Niel. In the 
winter time, I cut all the other old wood out. In 
the first year they w'ere half up the house, 
second up to the top and had a most beautiful 
lot of Roses on them after cutting all the old 
wood, except with the buds on them I left there, 
and now wish I had a lot of old ones on this 
house, that I might treat them in the same 
manner.—C. L. M. 

6180.— Rosea in late summer.— The 
Hybrid Perpetuals generally bloom again in late 
summer and early autumn, especially if copious 
rains fall in August. What one has to do to en¬ 
sure an autumn bloom is to pick off all flowers 
as soon as faded, and water freely with liquid 
manure or top-dress with Clay’s Fertiliser and 
wash it in. The Teas are sure to bloom well 
again thus treated, and Gloire de Dijon and 
Souvenir de la Malmaison are of the very best. 
-J. C. B. 

6574. — Rose not blooming.— The plant will, in all 
probability, flower next year. The B&nksian, as a rule, 
does not bloom well until it is well established. Shorten 
back the Btrong shoots to about two-thirds of their 
length in March, and thin out weakly wood if any exists. 
The aspect is right.- J. C. 

6522.—Roses at Christmas.—It is too early to 
think of bringing Roses into flower. They may be got 
into bloom by March by keeping up the necessary heat, 
but if there is a general collection of plants in the 
structure, we would let them come on naturally. The 
early forcing of Roses is not a task for a beginner.— 
J • c. 

6532.—Roees in greenhouse border.— If frost 
is merely kept out the RoseS will Test all right until 
spring, starting into growth in April. Prune them some¬ 
where between now and January. Roses do uncommonly 
well in a cool greenhouse, better, as a rule, than in the 
open air. - J. C. B. 

6590.—Roses in rooms-—If the plants are wanted 
to bloom early, prune back the strong shoots to two eyes 
in December, thinning out the weakly wood if there is 
any. Keep the soil moist, but do uot water heavily in 
winter.—J. C. 

6164.—Rose tree not flowering—We can scarcely 
advise without knowing the name of the variety. If it is 
one of the free-growing evergreen or Boursault kinds 
but little pruning will be necessary, merely thinning out 
-weakly wood and shortening back strong growths to two- 
thirds of their length. —J. C. 

6575. -Rose cuttings.—Protect them in frosty or 
in very wet weather only, and take care that they never 
suffer from want of water in spring, and do not let the 
sun shine on them until rooted.—J. C. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary—December 
19 to 24 

Picking <ltcaved leaves and flowers off Primulas. 
Staking out fronds of Adiantum farleyense ; also plac¬ 
ing stakes to’Poiusettias and Euphorbia jaequinitcflora. 
Getting out a few more Roman Hyacinths, and placing 
them in heat; also a few more Roses and Dielytra 
spectabills. Getting a few more Azaleas, Ilcutzias, and 
Lily of the Valley into gentle heat. Pruning Gooseberries 
and Cur rants on nortli walla. Chopping suckers up from 
Plums and Apples. Covering up another batch of Scakale 
on beds outside. Manuring beds ready for digging. 
Placing succession Lettuces and Endive in Mushroom 
house to blanch. 

Glasshouses. 

Conservatory. —The most difficult season 
to maintain a gay appearance in this structure 
is now past, as the earliest batch of forced 
Azaleas and other plants will now be coming 
into flower. These will again bo succeeded by 
others that pro coming forward. In arranging 
the plants in this house during the winter 
season, the soft-wdoded and herbaceous subjects 
should never be overcrowded, otherwise they 
are very liable to damp off and get Bhabby 
before tne flowers are over. Endeavour to have a 
few sweet-scented plants iu the house at all 
seasons of the year ; the best at the present time 
are undoubtedly the red and white varieties of 
Daphne indica. These will be succeeded by 
Hyacinths, Jonquils, Mignonette, 4c. Maintain 
| a clean and neat appearance throughout the 
house, and re-arrange the plants frequently to 
give fresh effects. 

Bulbs.— Hyacinths, Tulips, and Dutch bulbs 
generally should now be sufficiently rooted to 
stand forcing. It is always best to bring these 
along gently, so as to prevent the foliage from 
getting drawn up weakly, which would mar the 
beauty of the plants when in bloom. Lachenalias 
that have got a good growth of foliage on them 
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may be introduced on a warm shelf near the 
glass, and will quickly push up their useful 
spikes of flowers. 

Epaorises.— Although these will succeed 
through the winter in a temperature just above 
freezing, still where a good stock exists, it will 
be found useful to have a portion in bloom early, 
which may be easily accomplished by keeping 
some amongst such of the greenhouse plants as 
require the most warmth, say 45 p at night, with 
something more than this in the daytime. For 
this purpose those should be selected that made 
their growth first, and were turned out corre¬ 
spondingly early in the open air, as these plants 
at once set their flowers as soon as put outside 
in the summer, and by this are influenced in 
their time of blooming. The large-flowered, 
upright-habited varieties are the most useful for 
blooming early, and they are also the best for 
general use, especially for providing cut flowers, 
as every shoot of the preceding season’s growth 
may be cut without injuring the plants ; in fact, 
to ksep the erect-growing kinds from getting too 
tall and thin, it is necessary to shorten the whole 
of the shoots to within a few inches of where 
they were cut back to the year previous. 

Large-flowered and fanoy Pelar¬ 
goniums. —Those plants of the large-flowered 
section that were shaken out the latest after 
being cut back and treated in the usual way 
should by this time have made sufficient new 
roots to permit of their being moved into their 
blooming pots, which Bhould be about 8 in. in 
diameter. All Pelargoniums are better hard- 
potted, but for this section particularly the soil 
should be made very Bolid; it should also be in a 
medium condition as to moisture, and little water 
should be given until the roots have had time to 
fully establish themselves. There is no descrip¬ 
tion of soft-wooded plant which makes any growth 
through the winter that from this time to the end 
of February requires to be kept with the soil so 
dry as these and the fancy varieties, without 
which they never can be grown satisfactorily. 
They should have all the light possible, and be 
kept at a temperature of about 40° at night, 
with a little air every mild day, but not exposal 
to keen winds. The dwarf-growing, free, early- 
flowering, decorative kinds so largely cultivated 
by market growers, and which are the most use¬ 
ful by far for general purposes, as they will bear 
enough heat through the winter to have them 
in bloom by the beginning of March, should bu 
kept now at a temperature of 458 or 46° at 
night, with sufficient warmth in the daytime to 
permit of a free admission of air, which prevents 
their becoming drawn. As soon as the flowers 
show freely, which they ought to do by this 
time, the plants will bear a little liquid manure 
once a fortnight or so, but they must not have 
it over strong, or it will cause them to run too 
much to leaf. They ought to be kept close to 
the glass in the lightest house available, and 
especial care should be taken to see that they 
are free from aphides, on the first appearance of 
which they ought to be fumigated. 

Camellias are plants which may be induced 
to flower at any time of the year, vet they do 
not like too much forcing, for when hurried too 
much the buds are almost certain to drop off, 
especially if the atmosphere is too dry. The 
proper time to regulate their season of flowering 
is when they make their growth and set their 
buds ; by inducing a portion of the plants to 
make early growth, and by keeping the others 
later, a longer season of flower will be secured. 
Consequently if it happens that the bulk of 
theso plants is flowering too much altogether, 
and not so early as may be required, the best 
plan is to at once remove part of the plants to 
where they can receive a little heat, and have 
a sufficiently moist atmosphere to accelerate 
their flowering, and also induce an earlier 
growth and disposition to OQme into flower 
earlier in future seasons. 

Flower Garden. 

Flower roots. —Look over all kinds of 
these, such as Dahlias, Cannas, Gladioli, &c., 
and remove any that show signs of decay, and 
see that the rest are secured from fiost. Look 
over the stock of plants and make notes of those 
most in request, or which it is desirable to in¬ 
crease by means of seed or cuttings. A large 
supply of dry leaves should now be secured and 
stacked, where they can be kept dry until re¬ 
quired for making up hot-beds, the gentle heat 
of leaves being of great assistance to all freshly 
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potted-off plants, encouraging, aa they do, root 
aotion, and when of no further service they may 
be placed in a heap to become thoroughly de¬ 
composed as leaf-mould. 

Chrysanthemums.— We contrive to get 
all cuttings of Chrysanthemums in before Christ¬ 
mas, and, besides that, the soil is all prepared 
for next season’s potting. Chrysanthemums 
require to have rich manure mixed with the 
soil, and if this is done at the time of potting, 
it has not time to become incorporated with the 
soil. All who expect to grow this plant well 
would do wisely to mix the compost now and 
lay it up in ashed, or even out-of-doors. Use four 
parts of good loam, one of rotten stable manure, 
one of leaf-mould, and an 8*in. potful of crushed 
bones to each barrow-load of the compost. 
Pounded oyster sheila will do instead of the 
crushed bones. 

Rose on walls. —Many contrivances may 
be resorted to to afford the necessary protection 
to Roses on walls, but there is nothing much 
better than some dry Fern with the stalks stuck 
in behind the shoots of the Roses, or, if the 
Roses are tied to wires or trellis-work, it is still 
easier to fix in the Fern ; with this, and some 
Spruce branches similarly put in so as to keep 
the Fern from blowing about, the plants will be 
independent of frost. 

Dwarf Roses.— Of these, the more tender 
kinds in beds aud borders should at once have 
the ground covered a few inches with old tan, 
litter, Furze, or Fern. Where the three latter 
are used, some evergreen branches laid flat on 
the top will prevent the material being blown 
about and keep the roots and collars of the 
plants safe, which, even should the tops be de¬ 
stroyed, will break out and make vigorous 
growth, but where, in addition to this, a suf¬ 
ficient number of large evergreen branches can 
be stuck firmly in the ground, moderately close, 
much may be done to secure the whole of the 
plants. 

Standard and half-standard Roses 
of such varieties as are susceptible of injury from 
cold can often be brought safely through a 
severe winter bv the well-known method of 
thrusting some Fern or Gorsc in amongst the 
branches composing the head, tying the whole 
round with twine or a pliable Willow. The 
Gorse is preferable for this purpose to anything 
else, as tnrough the changes of weather it does 
not lie so close and hold so much moisture as 
anything of a softer nature. 

Protecting Roses in pots.— Roses in 
pots should if possible be housed, or placed in 
frames or cold pits ; or if even loose lights can 
be fixed up over them, it would be better than 
their remaining fully exposed to rain and snow ; 
for though such Roses may take no harm when 
planted out, it is a very different thing with any 
plant, however hardy, when its roots are con¬ 
fined in a pot. The pots should also be plunged 
sufficiently deep so as to prevent the soil being 
frozen, as through this cause plants in pots are 
almost certain to be damaged. 

Walks. —Re-making walks should now be 
proceeded with, so as to give them time to get j 
consolidated before the drying winds of spring 
set in. In re-gravelling, presuming that draii s 
have been put in order and edgings cut, the old 

f [ravel should be loosened before putting on a 
syer or coating of new material; or if tl e 
drainage is defective, the whole of the old 
layers should be turned back, and the soil re¬ 
moved deep enough to get in a good layer of 
brickbats, clinkers, or rough stones; after which 
put on the loughest gravel, then fine material, 
and finish off with a coating of new gravel, j 
leaving it slightly fullest in the middle of the 
walks, but not sufficiently so to make it uncom¬ 
fortable for walking on. Keep it rolled down 
frequently, as the firmer and smoother the sur¬ 
face the fewer weeds will establish themselves 
on it. Where good binding gravel is difficult to 
obtain, the foundation of the walk may be made 
similar to the preceding method, and the coaise 
stones rolled down to an even surface, finishing 
off with 1 in. of shell gravel, which makes a soft, 
pleasant walk, fit for use in all kinds of weathers, 
lor beiDg very porous it dries quickly after rain, 
and does not hang to the feet after froat. 
Shrubbery. 

To keep shrubberies in good condition they 
should be annually looked over, and soon after 
the trees are thinned out the strongest shoots 


of coarse-growing shrubs should be shortened frost—the better and more sturdy will be the 
back ; all dead wood should be removed, and shoots ; moreover, without the planting of good 
any gaps filled up. The various sorts of common seed tubers good crops ought not to be expected. 
Laurel make an excellent undergrowth for tall Sets of early kinds that are intended for planting 
trees, and they may be preserved in good con- in pits should now be started in boxes of light 
dition for an indefinite number of years if kept vegetable soil, and as Boon as well rooted in it 
low by timely pruning, but if left to grow up they should be transferred to forcing quarters, 
unchecked they soon become sickly and die. the beds for which should be got in readiness, 
Portugal Laurel makes a handsome specimen if Oak leaves being the most suitable for Potatoes, 
left to grow so as to form a tree, as do also the and long lasting as regards the retention of heat. 
Sweet Bay and Arbutus for the foreground; A small percentage of stable litter intermixed 
Daphnes or Wood Lanrels succeed well in the with the leaves raises the heat quiokly, and on 
shade, and are delightfully fragrant. The Lau- such a bed Asparagus starts into growth irnme- 
rustinus, too, from its flowering during the diately, and tne crop is exhausted before the 
winter season, helps to enliven our gardens at a head gets too low. During mild weather fully 
comparatively flowerless period. expose Lettuces, Endive, Radishes, and Carrots 

Hedges m*y be eat duriag the winter j» P' 4 * » n<1 fr8me8 i » Ul0 Cauliflower planta in 
season ; where they have been allowed to run “ andll ghts. — 


season ; where they have been allowed to run — ___. 

up and get thin at the base they will be benefited — 

by being reduced in height considerably, as INDOOR PLANTS. 

when required for boundary fences their density —_ 

is of more importance than their height. Keep SPIRAEA JAPONTCA. 

them clean at the base by forking out all kinds . .. v / _ 

of weeds and rubbish, and afterward, put a ^ 18 ! 8 on ® °J the most valuable of winter- 

layer of fre.h .oil over the .urf.ee root.. A. a ® ow . er,n * P lan48 ’ “ d ££ 

role, clipped edgee are not ornamental, but h,rd y hertaeeou. perenn ale, but "hen grown 
Holly edges may be kept by being cut in with m °P® D b° rde r 8 * t 18 . wel1 , to protect ‘he early 
a knue : also Laurel he<£ee, which®being den.e f [°” Ute 8 P"“* f ™ ta - 80 ,™ 

make efficient screen, either for privacy or from *{* e ^ e8t flower-spikes ft® , 1, •, 

_• A us, however, consider it in the light of a plant 


a knife ; also Laurel hedges, which being < 
make efficient screens either for privacy or 
breaking the wind from tender vegetation. 
Fruit. 


us, however, consider it in the light of a plant 
for forcing. Suppose in October we receive a 
dozen imported roots or clumps ; they should be 


r null. dozen imported roots or clumps ; tney snouia do 

Keeping- Grapes. —Thin-skinned kinds potted, if possible, the same day as received in 
and Muscats intended for use early in the new a compost consisting of three parts good turfy 
year may now be cut and bottled, but Lady loam, the other part leaf-mould and two-year- 
Downes and others intended to hang until the old cow manure in equal proportions. The ms- 
month of May should remain on the Vines until nure must be sufficiently dry to enable its being 
all the leaves have fallen and the wood is hard readily rubbed through a £-in. riddle ; add suffi- 
and fit for pruning. This generally takes place cient sand to make the whole porous, and mix 
in December, and the first week in the year well together; the pots, which should be large 
should find them in the finest possible condition, enough to admit of a portion of the soil being 
when their removal to a properly arranged Grape worked in all round the roots, must be clean ana 
room will insure their keeping fresh and good crocked in the ordinary way. In potting, Dress 
for four months without shrivelling or loss of the soil moderately firm, and when all the plants 
flavour. The berries should not be rubbed or are potted give them a good watering ; this done, 
disturbed in their removal from the Vines ; nei- place them in a cold frame for a week or two, 
fcher should any of the growths be removed from and introduce half of them to & shelf in the 
the wood beyond the bunch, as every fresh wound coldest part of the greenhouse. When they show 
would admit of the escape of moisture into the signs of starting into growth, bring them to the 
dry atmosphere of the room. When all the warmest part of the structure, and as soon as 
bunches have been arranged the temperature the flower-spikes appear they may be taken to 
may range about 45°, with plenty of top ventila- a still warmtr temperature if convenient. Each 
tion, and just sufficient warmth to set the air in pot should now be placed in a pan of water ; 
motion until all stagnant moisture has been dis- these pans should be allowed to become empty 
persed, when artificial heat, if possible, should oacasionally, say once a week ; this will to a 
be dispensed with, as Grapes always keep best great extent prevent the soil from becoming 
when the room can be kept dry without it. The soured. Liquid manure diluted to about half 
Grapes will require looking over twice a week strength may now be administered twice a week, 
for decaying berries, but the loss, owing to the and every encouragement given for the plants to 
even state of the atmosphere and temperature, make and perfect all the growth possible, 
will be much smaller than would be the case if Early flowering plants.—Let us now 
they were left hanging on the Vines until the suppose that half the plants have flowered be- 
spring. All worry and anxiety as to the manage- tween Christmas and the end of March ; if the 
ment of the houses in severe weather will be at flowers have not been cut for decorative and 
an end, and a good two months’ rest after the 0 ther purposes, the old stems should all be cut 
Vines are pruned will be the first step towards ou t as the plants leave the conservatory or other 
early starting in the spring, compact bunches, structure in which they have bloomed. Gradually 
and early ripening in the autumn—three very harden them off in a cold frame, and when all 
important items in the successful management danger of frost is over place them outside in an 
of late Grapes. open situation, where they will get all the light 

Vegetables. and air possible ; this is essential for the ripening 

It will be well, the present mild weather not- of the crowns. As soon as the foliage shows the 
withstanding, to take precautionary measures least signs of decay liquid manure must be with- 
for the protection of tender subjects, such as held, and the supply of water must also be 
Globe Artichokes, Celery, Broccoli, Parsley, somewhat diminished, but at the Bame time the 
Lettuces, and Cauliflower plants. There should plants must never be allowed to flag. When the 
also be got in a supply of those roots that are foliage has naturally died down the soil may be 
difficult to get at in frosty weather, such as allowed to get quite dry, and then they may be 
Horseradish, Jerusalem Artichokes, and Par- turned out of their pots, and with a sharp spade 
snips and in every other respect the work of or knife cut into pieces of the desired size, or 
the entire garden should, in reference to the planted out as they are ; if cut, let the operation 
weather, be arranged prospectively. A sowing of be performed the day previous to that ou which 
Peas and Broad Beans may now be made. Select they are to be planted. This will allow the wounds 
a warm sheltered spot, and make the ground as inflicted to get somewhat healed, thus rendering 
light and dry as possible by adding vegetable them less liable to rot. The bed, which should 
mould, and to very heavy soil, cinder ashes, be ready to receive them, should have been pre- 
William I. can scarcely be beaten as a first early viously deeply dug and well enriched with leaf- 
for sowing on open borders in lines 5 ft. apart, mould and well-rotted farmyard manure; the 
and as an early dwarf for growing in boxes placed plants mast be planted 2 ft. apart all ways, or 
along the front of orchard houses in pits, or at even more if ground can be Bpared for them, 
the foot of south walls, McLean’s Little Gem is When planted, give a good watering and a 
really what its name implies. As an early Broad mulching of half-rotten manure ; this mulching 
Bean no kind yet excels the old Early Long Pod. U merely to keep the roots moist and cool. In 
.Seed Potato stores should be frequently exa- planting, tread tne roots firmly in, and if the wea- 
mined, and where practicable the whole of the ther be dry they must be watered regularly; keep 
sets should be laid in single layers only ; they the beds free from weeds, and they will be well 
will now begin to sprout, and the cooler they established before the season is over. What 
can be kept—short of being subjected to actual flower-spikes they throw up this first season 
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most be eat oat as soon as they can be seen. 
As regards winter treatment, I believe the best 
protection for them is that which they provide 
for themselves—I mean the foliage. If thii be 
allowed to remain jast as it falls over and around 
the crowns it is all they require ; of course if 
this is thought unsightly it may be cleared away 
and a sprinkling of Cocoa-nut fibre or wood or coal 
a»hes applied to a depth of £ in, to 1 in. Some 
time during the winter the beds must be care¬ 
fully pointed over with a fork, but care must be 
taken not to disturb the roots ; cover the ground 
between the plants £ in. thick with good rotten 
manure. All the attention they will require dur¬ 
ing the ensuing summer will be keeping them 
well supplied with water and the beds free from 
weeds. When the foliage has died down, take 
up the required number of roots before severe 
frost occurs ; pot them, and treat them in every 
way as directed for imported roots, and I have 
no hesitation in saying the result will be most 
satisfactory. 

Late flowering plants.— Let us now 
advert to the other half of the plants whioh 
bloom Bay from May to July ; these I prefer not 
to plant out the first season, as they nave not, 
as a rule, time to get established before short 
days and frosty nights set in. Instead of plant¬ 
ing these out, I force them a second time m the 
same pots ; the flower-spikes will not be so fine 
as in the first instance, but if the roots are good 
to begin with, 4hd the plants are properly cared 
for from first to last, no one, I think, will have 
cause to regret having forced them or rather 
bloomed them a seoond time in the same pots, 
for the supposition is that the plants in question 
are not brought into bloom in the first case until 
May or June, which is very near the time when 
they flower naturally, i.e , without any forcing. 
These plants, I find, possess one special advan¬ 
tage over freshly imported roots, and that is 
they can, being well established in their pots, 
be got into bloom with the greatest ease for 
Christmas, a time when few people, if any, have 
too many flowers. In all other respects they 
must be treated as the other plants. When the 
foliage dies off, lay the pots on their sides in the 
ooldest place you can find, as if they are placed 
in a position where the sun can shine directly 
upon them they will commence to grow before 
they are required to do so. See tba$ all the plants 
are placed in cold frames before frost occurs. 
Introduce them indoors as required, give liquid 
manure every other watering from beginning to 
end ; let it be weak at starting, increasing the 
strength as the plants advance. These plants 
should be planted out early the next summer 
and others bought in, until the stock is suffi¬ 
ciently increased to enable those concerned to 
lift the plants required from their own beds. 

Plants grown for their foliage.— 
It sometimes happens where Ferns are scarce 
that the foliage of this Spiraea has to be used 
instead of Fern fronds for mixing with cut 
flowers. When this is the case it is best to select 
a few plants from the rest, and not to out from 
any of the others. These, when planted out, 
must remain three years before they are again 
lifted for forcing, unless it is intended to grow 
them for foliage only. Under the above treat¬ 
ment I have had plants in 7-in. and 8-in. pots 
each bearing from twenty to forty flower-spikes. 


Hints on Cinerarias.— Judging from my 
small experience, this good and showy plant re¬ 
quires only that moderate amount of care and 
attention whioh is necessary to raise fairly good 
stock of any kind. I put in a small quantity of 
seed in April last, and as a result I now have 
thirty-five plants, about a dozen of which are 
mat coming into flower. Most of these last are 
fine specimens about 18 in. high, inclusive of 
6 in. for the flower, and about the same in width. 
The foliage is very dense, while in two or three 
oases where the plants are in full flower the 
trusses of bloom are 15 in. across. I have leaves 
on my plants 10£ in. long and 10 in. wide. The 
secret in growing Cinerarias successfully appears 
to lie in pushing, but not foroing them, forward 
as rapidly as possible, both by the aid of manure 
water and frequent re-potting. By this system 
large plants with magnificent trusses of flower 
may be raised, though possibly single blooms 
may not be so large as where more timeis allowed 
for growing. The single blooms upon my plants 
are for the most put from 1± in. to 1§ in. in 


diameter. I have only to add that this season I 
have not seen such a thing as an insect on any 
of my plants.—T. T. 

Chinese Primulas.—Mr. Robert Beedell, 
The Nurseries, Wellington, has sent us a box of 
blooms of beautiful Primulas. They are large 
and of good form, and embrace a variety of 
colour. There are pure white, flesh colour, 
salmon, deep rose, pink, purple, and the nearest 
approach toDlue we have yet seen. 

Large-flowering Pelargoniums.— As 
Pelargoniums, and especially the delicate fancy 
varieties, are susceptible of cold, a little fire- 
heat is absolutely required in frosty and, indeed, 
in dull, clammy weather. The plants can scarcely 
be said to cease growing at any time during the 
winter, and while the weather is mild they make 
a decided headway. Anyone having a warm 
house can manage to have a long succession of 
Pelargoniums in flower. If some that are well 
established in pots have a little fire-heat given 
them in the evening, keeping them at about 50°, 
their growth will be accelerated without draw¬ 
ing if ventilation be afforded when necessary. 
Then the heads of bloom can be prolonged into 
late summer by keeping some of the later-flower¬ 
ing varieties at a moderately low, but safe, tem¬ 
perature. Cuttings taken in August, and put 
singly into small 3-in. pots, make capital plants 
for flowering late if they be stopped, low down 
in October, and then shifted in early spring as 
soon as they push into growth. They should be 
shifted into 41-in. pots and again into 6-in. pots, 
in which to flower. They do not make large 
specimens, but they grow into capital blooming 
plants. Green-fly is troublesome now, and no 
pains should be spared to keep the plants clear. 
—D. 

Fuohsla splendens.— This, though by 
no means new, is seldom met with, and yet 
with a little attention it will continue to produce 
its showy scarlet and green flowers during the 
whole of the winter. I take cuttings of it in 
spring or early in summer and grow them on 
without stopping, so that by the end of Sep¬ 
tember they will have made fine pyramidal 
plants, which may then be rested Blightly, and 
if after that they are introduced into the green¬ 
house or. better still, a rather warmer structure, 
they will commence flowering at onoe and will 
continue till the spring.—A. 

Erica melanthera.— This, though not a 
new or rare plant, is not grown so abundantly 
as its merits deserve. It well repays any atten¬ 
tion that may be bestowed on it by a wealth of 
flowers rarely seen on any other plant. They are 
of a pale mauve colour, with black anthers, and 
though small render the plant, when in bloom 
at this season of the year, very pretty and at¬ 
tractive.—J. S. T. 

Winter Heliotrope (Tussilago fragrans) 
in a fernery. —Much has been written for 
and against this plant—the former on account 
of its delicious perfume, the latter because of its 
propensity for over-running its neighbours. No 
one disputes that it is a welcome flower in mid¬ 
winter either in the open air or elsewhere. We 
never saw it to better advantage than a few days 
since, when we found it nestling among the 
fronds of Ferns in a naturally planted fernery ; 
its pinkish white flowers, though in themselves 
rather conspicuous, were numerous, and seemed 
to enliven the aspect of the fernery on a dull 
day, but the perfume even eclipsed that which 
pervaded an adjoining Orchid house. If a block 
or stem is set apart for it on some of the 
strong-growing Ferns there is no fear of its in¬ 
truding on other occupants. 

Nymphaoa odorata minor.— For grow¬ 
ing in small tanks or in glass vessels in rooms 
this plant is admirably adapted. Its leaves, 
which are small, are round and of a reddish- 
bronze colour on both sides. Its flowers, which 
are not half the size of those of the common 
Water Lily, are produced freely ; they are ex¬ 
quisitely formed and of snowy whiteness, the 
stamens being sulphur-coloured. In a cool con¬ 
servatory or greenhouse where a tank exists, 
this Lily will flourish, and it will even with¬ 
stand severe frost. 

Teooma j asm in o ides. —This plant, 
though a fine greenhouse climber, is difficult to 
flower. Some years ago I had an old plant of it 
to deal with ; it was planted out at one end of 
a house in whioh Camellias and Azaleas were 
kept. These were turned out in summer, and I 


determined, if possible, to flower the T'ecoma, 
which covered the whole of one side of the roof. 
The latter was provided with sliding lights, 
whioh we slid right down, and exposed the 
lant to sun, rain, and wind till the middle of 
eptember, when the house was wanted for 
the Camellias ; but the Tecoma had already set 
for flowering, and by the end of September it 
was covered with hundreds of racemes of its 
Gloxinia-like flowers. I have never seen this 
plant flower so freely as it did then, but I have 
no doubt that success depended on exposure to 
air and sunshine during the summer.—Z. 

6621.— Starting 1 a greenhouse.—It is 

not stated what kinds of Ferns there are already 
in the greenhouse; but presuming they are ordi¬ 
nary greenhouse sorts, they chould be placed in 
the closest, warmest, and shadiest part, and the 
Camellias in the coolest and airiest part, where 
they can be shaded a little in the summer. Keep 
both Camellias and Ferns carefully watered— 
just moist, but not wet. Very little heat must be 

S ’ven at first, or the buds of the Camellias will 
i liable to fall; 40° at night to 48° or 50° by day 
will be sufficient. When the days begin to 
lengthen the temperature may be gradually in¬ 
creased, maintaining a moist and genial atmo¬ 
sphere by occasional light sy ringings, and more 
water may be given at the roots also. Gloire de 
Dijon Rose does not usually do well under glass, 
but Mar6chal Niel and others of the Tea and 
Noisette sections will do well in a light, airy, 
and cool house, but they must have very little 
heat. Cinerarias, Calceolarias (herbaceous), and 
Cyclamens, as well as Heaths, Epacrises, Aza¬ 
leas, Acacias, Cytisuses, and others would do well 
in such a cool house, and Geraniums, Fuchsias, 
Ac., could be kept also through the winter in an 
airy part, kept somewhat dry.—B. C. R. 

6167.— Treatment of Azaleas.— When 
the plants have done flowering and just as they 
are starting into growth, turn them out of the 
pots and examine the roots. If the soil is full 
of fibres, forming a network of roots round the 
outside of the ball, shift into the next sized pots 
in good sandy peat. If, on the contrary, the soil 
has a soddened appearance, work away as much 
of the old mould as possible, and replace in a dean 
pot of the same size, giving fresh drainage and 
using fine, well-sanded peat. Choose a time 
when the soil is between wet and dry to per¬ 
form this operation, and plaoe the plants in a 
light position, shading from hot sun and pro¬ 
moting free growth by syringing in hot weather* 
As soon as growth is made and begins to 
harden, put the plants in the open air until the 
middle of September. We should add that if 
they are in large pots and it is not desired to 
shift them into larger ones, they will, if 'the 
roots are in good order, make good wood by 
watering with weak guano or soot-water when 
they are making growth and swelling their buds. 
Azaleas must not be coddled; they want plenty 
of air at all times when making new growth and 
when at rest, shutting up early in the after¬ 
noon so as to economise the sun T s rays, thereby 
inducing a free and early development.— J. C., 
Byfleet. 

6654.— Begroniaa and Fuchsias in au¬ 
tumn. —Early sown seedlings of Begonias, or 
plants that have flowered early, been hardened, 
cut back a little, and started again in a warm 
house would flower up to Christmas, but they 
must be kept growing in a warm house from 
September to dojany good. Fuchsias that have 
flowered early ana been treated as above 
should flower well in a moderately warm house 
as should also late-struck cuttings whioh have 
been grown on.—B. C. R. 

6576.— Gloxinias and Aohimenes.— If 
there is convenience of bottom heat it will be 
easy to grow both of these summer blooming 
plants well. What they need is a temperature 
of 60° to start them in, and if this can be com¬ 
manded in Maroh they may be potted by the 
beginning of the month, although to ensure a 
succession a portion of the stock may be potted 
a month later. Pots just large enough to contain 
the bulbs comfortably should be used, using 
sandy peat, watering carefully until growth 
commences. When tne plants are fairly in 
growth, and the roots touohing the sides of the 
pot, shift into the next sized pot. Achimenes are 
best placed some twelve corms in a pan or 6-in. pot. 
When they are 2 in. high, transplant carefully, 
putting three in a 4-in. pot, or five ina size larger. 
Plenty of light, shading from hot sun, and a 
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moist atmosphere are the conditions required to 
ensure perfect growth in both Gloxinias and 
Achimenes.—J. C. B. 

6157.— Amaryllis longifolia rosea — 
This being in some localities quite hardy, a cool 
greenhouse will suit it well. Water carefully for 
a time ; in fact, only just enough all the winter 
to maintain the soil just moist. During spring 
and summer give plenty of air, and when growth 
ii being freely made abundance of water. This, 
like all bulbs, should have very good drainage 
and a free sandy soil, fibrous loam two parts 
and leaf-mould one part being about the best 
compost, adding plenty of coarse silver sand.— 
J. C. B. 

6516.— Tacsonias and Cobaas.— Pro¬ 
bably the wood of the Tacsonia is too much 
crowded. The plants should be pruned now, 
thinning out weakly shoots, keeping only the 
strongest and cutting them into about one third 
of their length. When the plant is growing 
water freely, giving plenty of air. This climber, 
as well as the Cobiea, likes a maximum of light 
and a free circulation of air, so that each shoot 
should be so trained as not to be crowded by its 
neighbour. Only strong growth brings flowers. 

J. C., Byjlett. 

6529.— Bougainvilleas. —Keep the plant 
rather dry until it begins to grow, and then en¬ 
courage fine growth by liberal waterings, 
taking care that each shoot gets plenty of light. 
Prune back last year’s wood to about one-third 
of its length, and if the branches are much 
crowded cut out the moat wcaklv. Your plant 
was probably too full of wood. A few shoots and 
stiong is the rule.—J. C. B. 

6638.— Abutilon losing its flower- 
buds.—I find these, especially A. Boule de 
Ncige, do not like too warm and close an atmo¬ 
sphere at this season. Some of mine in a house 
at 45° to 55° are doing much better than those 
placed in a house about 10° warmer ; there last 
dropped several buds in the same manner as 
mentioned by “A. O.” until removed to cooler 
quarters. They appeared to grow too much, 
which diverted the strength from the buds. 

B. C. R. 

6521. — Gardenias. —Gardtmas love heat 
and moisture when growing, but the growth 
made must be solidified by a certain amount of 
exposure to sun and air towards the close of the 
summer. By the end of March old specimens 
should be cut back moderately, and when young 
shoots are made let the soil dry out, shake as 
much of it away as possible, and repot in the 
same sized pots, shifting when the soil gets full 
of roots. Maintain a moist heat of 65° by day 
during the spring, keeping the plants near the 
light, admitting air whenever the weather is 
mild. By tho middle of July a good growth will 
be made, and then the plants should be removed 
until September to a cooler, airier structure. 

J. C. B. 

6046 — Propagating Ficus elastioa. 
Wait till March or April, then take off the tops 
of the shoots, cutting across just below tho 
third joint. Remove the leaf from this joint and 
place each cutting in a 3-in. pot, using light 
sandy soil, and tying the two remaining leaves 
loosely to a stick. Water and place in a close 
frame with bottom heat; or during May and June 
they will strike easily if placed in a close warm 
house, such as a Cucumber house lightly (haded. 
If the old plant is cut into shape and also placed 
in such a house, it will break into fresh growth, 
and form a handsome specimen again in time.— 
B. C. R 

-Take short jointed shoots in early spring, 

form them into cuttings, plant them singly in 
small pots with a good dash of sharp sand in the 
soil, plunge the pots in a brisk bottom heat. 
Shade the cuttings for a few weeksif the sun should 
be very bright. A hot-bed made for Cucumbers 
or Melons is a good place in which to plunge the 
pots.—G. W. 

6551.— Culture of Begonia fuohsioides 
—Take off the points of the growing shoots with 
throe joints to them in March, and insert them in 
sandy soil, keeping them in a temperature of 60°. 
They will soon root and should be shifted as they 
require it, using a compost of loam, leaf-mould, 
and rotten manure in equal parts. Let them have 
a lightpoaition shading fromhotsun, maintaining 
a moist atmosphere, but admitting air in genial 
weather. By the middle of June they will be large 
enough to go into 4i in. pots, and may be grown 


after that time in a cool greenhouse or frame, 
avoiding draughts and promoting free growth by 
syringing in hot weather, and watering copiously 
as soon as the pots get full of roots. About the 
middle of September place in a warm house. Old 
plauts may be shaken out in March or April and 
repotted.—J. C. 


THE GUERNSEY LILIES (NERINE). 
Considering the general desire for easily cul¬ 
tivated plants with showy flowers which will 
thrive in a small conservatory, cold frame, or 
window, I am surprised that the Nerines 
(Guernsey Lilies) are not more often to be found | 
among those interesting little collections which ' 


greenhouse plants, requiring a dry atmosphere 
all the year round. The treatment for one yeir 
(which should be repeated annually) is as fol¬ 
lows : The Nerines begin to flower in the end of 
August and continue to bloom throughout the 
autumn. At present nearly all have £niehed 
flowering ; N. elegans and one or two others of 
my Christmas flowering hybrids alone remain 
in bloom. As the flowering time is a definite 
mark in considering the treatment, we will 
commence with it. 

Watering. —During flowering, and afte - 
wards throughout the winter and spring, th) 
Nerines should be freely watered until the 
leaves by turning yellow show that tbe rest ; n^ 

time has arrived. Throughout tho remainder o: 



Scarlet Guernsey Lily (Nerine FotherfrlH) 


receive so much care from the villa gardener. I 

can only attribute their neglect to the notion 
that they are difficult to manage. Nothing of the 
kind. Few plants are better adapted by. Nature 
to put up with reverses, or even neglect, than 
this. The fact of their being bulbous plants in 
a measure accounts for this, and their peculiarity 
of always thriving best in a dry atmosphere 
still further adapts them to the means of the 
amateur and window gardener. 

The culture of the Nerine is very simple, 
and the production of their gorgeous flowers is 
certain, provided the following details be borne 
in mind. In the first place be it distinctly under¬ 
stood that the Nerines do not require and will 
not thrive in a warm, moist house; they are cold 


the summer, while the plants are leafless,not one 

drop of water should be given until the flower- 
spikes appear, or in exceptional cases until the 
bulb, by its persisting in pushing up leaves at the 
flowering time, shows that it does not mean to 
bloom, in which case the plant must be watered 
and grown again until the next year. All the 
sun, light, and air possible should be given to 
them at all times. During the resling season a 
shelf in a sunny part of a greenhouse or cold 
frame where air can be freely admitted without 
letting in the rain suits them admirably. These, 
like many other bulbs, often get ruined by being 
placed under a stage when not growing. By the 
above it will be seen that the Nerines have a dry 
season of some months. It is important to see the 
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flower-spikes before watering, or the leaves will 
be caused to grow and the spikes will not ap¬ 
pear. 

Potting should be done as seldom as pos¬ 
sible. The Nerines when repotted are generally 
thrown one year out of bloom. They thrive for 
years in the same pots, piling one bulb on 
another, and thus greatly increasing the number 
of spikes to each plant. The best soil for them 
is turfy yellow loam without admixture of any 
kind ; this, when the plants get well rooted into 
it, will last and keep them in good condition for 
years. 

Varieties.— Nerine flexuosa, N. elegans, and 
a few other of the winter-blooming hybrids of 
N. flexuosa are, to a certain extent, exceptions 
to the above rules, as they do not require so 
long a rest, but may be watered in September 
without regard to the condition of the flower- 
spikes, aa they bloom well when growing. The 
following ia a list of the best kinds in cultivation, 
those marked * being especially recommended 
to beginners or those who mean to grow them in 
the window ; 40 a or 50° Fahrenheit in winter 
will do them well, but a higher temperature if 
dry and airy will suit them: *N. corusca, dark 
scarlet; N. corusca major, orange scarlet; N. 
curvifolia, orange scarlet; * N. flexuosa, white, 
pink line ; N. elegans, bright pink ; N. Fother- 
cilli, scarlet; * N, Fothergilli major, vermilion ; 
N. filifolia, rosy red ; N. humile ; * N. humile 
angustifolia ; N. Planti, crimson; N. pudica, 
white ; N. pulchella, blush, with rose line; 
*N. rosea, dark rose; N. sarniensis (the 
Guernsey Lily) rosy crimson; N. undulata, 
lilac ; *N. venusta, crimson.— James O’Brien. 

[Our illustration was prepared from aspecimen 
supplied by Messrs. Henderson and Sons, Pine¬ 
apple Nursery, Edgware Road, who had a large 
colleotion in flower during September and 
October.—E d.] 


MY ORCHARD HOUSE. 

As “A. A. W.” (6636) asked for more in¬ 
formation respecting orchard houses, I have 
pleasure in responding to his request. 

My house (a small span-roof) was built from 
the directions given in Mr. Rivers’ book, and 
its dimensions are a9 follows : Length, 15 ft.; 
width, 12 ft. ; height to side pieces, 7 ft. ; to 
ridge, 10ft.; thesash-bars, 20 in. apart, are glazed 
with stout glass, one side and both ends to 
within 2 ft. of the ground. The glazed side of 
my house faces the south-west; on the north¬ 
east side the roof rests on the boundary wall of 
my [garden, 7 ft. high, and as mine is a some¬ 
what exposed garden, this considerably contri¬ 
butes to the strength and warmth of the house. 

I have wooden shutters for ventilation on the 
south-west side and at the ends, but none on 
the wall side ; and for roof ventilation I have 
unglazed triangular openings close to the ridge 
at each end of the house, about 8 in. in depth 
at the centre, and which are never closed 
winter or summer. 

The roof on the south-west, or glazed side, 
rests on two strong Oak posts let into theground, 
and the door is at the north end. The cost ex¬ 
clusive of the wall, which was there, was some¬ 
thing under £20, and nothing that I have ever 
attempted in gardening has paid such good 
interest. 

I made an inside border half the width of the 
house on the wall side, in which I planted three 
Vines; these are trained on the single rod 
system to a rafter up one side of the roof and 
down the other, and never fail to fruit abun¬ 
dantly, and as they are a good distance apart 
and kept well pinched in, do not injuriously 
shade the Peaches and Nectarines,'some of which 
stand on the Vine border. A solid earth path 
runs up tho centre of the house, on which I 
place a piece of Cocoa-matting, which keeps all 
clean and is not injured by the constant syring¬ 
ing which the trees require. 

My trees consist of Reaches, Nectarines, Apri¬ 
cots, and Plums, growing in pots from 13 in. to 
IS in. in size, and mostly trimmed to a conical 
form, have just been top-dressed, pruned, and 
brushed over with a solution of Quassia and soft 
aoap, and are now standing close together on the 
Vine border, the pots covered over with leaves 
to prevent injury from frost, where they will 
remain until March, keeping them as backward 
As I can by free ventilation. 

When March comes they will be uncovered 
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and placed on either side of the path for bloom¬ 
ing, and I know of no lovelier sight than a house 
filled with choice fruit trees in full bloom. The 
rich rosy blossoms of the Peaches and Nec¬ 
tarines, some of which are almost worth grow¬ 
ing for the sake of the flowers, contrast with the 
delicate whiteness of the Plum, and all un¬ 
touched by frost or rain make up a charming 
picture. My trees invariably set much more 
fruit than they can bring to perfection, so 1 
thin early and gradually to a fair crop, care¬ 
fully avoiding the common error of leaving too 
many on a tree, as I much prefer moderate 
yearly crops of fine fruit from healthy trees 
than a superabundance one year and a failure 
the next. 

Close pinching I find to be one of the secrets 
of success, particularly in Plums and Apricots 
and the upper shoots of the Peach. 

As soon as danger from frost is over all the 
Plums are placed on the borders out-of-doors, 
the pots sunk a third of their depth in the 
ground, kept well mulched with manure, and 
watered regularly. This gives me more room 
for the Peaches and Nectarines, and enables me 
to commence economising sun-heat, which I do 
by closing the house early, say 4 p.m., in 
June, July, and part of August, having first 
thoroughly syringed the Vines and pot trees, 
which evidently enjoy the hot steaming, the 
thermometer sometimes running to 90° for a 
short time, but it does no harm, as the roof 
ventilation is open. No red spider or Peach 
aphis likes this treatment, and my trees are 
always clean at this important period of their 
growth. 

As soon as the Peaches show signs of ripening, 
I place them in full sunshine out-of-doors ; this 
is the secret for obtaining high-coloured and rich 
flavoured fruit, with which no indoor trellis 
grown Peaches will compare either in appear¬ 
ance or taste. 

Now, while the house is empty, I push on 
the Grapes, and as soon as they begin to colour 
give them plenty of air night and day. The late 
Plums are returned to the house to ripen and 
shrivel, when they are worth eating, and some 
kinds will keep a long time after they are ripe. 

Then with November comes the preparation 
for winter with its rest, both for trees and 
gardener. 

If I were building again, I should put up 
a better house, more like those described in 
“ Pearson on the Orchard House,” Is. 6d., to be 
obtained at 171, Fleet Street, London, E.C. ; 
“ Pearson on Vine Culture,” Is., from same 
office, is also well worth possessing. In these 
two books “A. A. W.” will find all the informa¬ 
tion needed, if followed, to crown his labours 
with abundant success ; and at another time 
I may, if wished, give a list of those kinds of 
Peaches, Nectarines, &c., that I have found to 
adapt themselves best to pot culture. 

R. C. C. 


VEGETABLES. 

Forcing 1 Seakale and Rhubarb. — j 
think I once saw it stated by an enthusiastic 
cultivator that anyone might grow Mushrooms in 
an old shoe in a kitchen cupboard ; whether that 
is possible or not I cannot say, but certain it is 
that a situation of that kind answers well for 
forcing Seakale or Rhubarb, as all that is neces¬ 
sary for either is a little soil and a large box or 
tub, in which they can be shut up close and kept 
moist. If this can be done, there is no difficulty 
whatever in having these esculents early, as the 
roots may be dug up and packed together in a 
very small space. At one time the labour con¬ 
nected with getting a dish of the former was 
great, as it used to be covered with pots in the 
ground and huge beds of fermenting material 
over it to generate heat; but under tne present 
system this can all be done without, as the roots 
may be treated in the manner just stated, and 
placed anywhere in which there is a little 
warmth. The only thing to avoid is too dry an 
atmosphere, which may bo guarded against by 
keeping the box, tub, or whatever else is used 
air-tight, which is advantageous in other ways, 
as the Seakale comes better blanched and is 
more delicate. I have forced a good deal of Sea¬ 
kale packed in a large flower-pot, then covering 
it with another the same size and plunging it in 
a heap of fresh leaves, in which it received a 
heat of about 65°; in this the crowns soon 


started, and afforded plenty of heads for cut* 
ting. Rhnbarb we get in abundance by digging 
a pit close under the wall of a building which 
we partly fill with stable manure and set the 
roots on it, filling in around them with soil; 
after that they are covered close in with a 
shutter placed in a slanting position, and on this 
a quantity of litter is put to keep in the warmth. 
Thus circumstanced, the sticks come upstoutand 
strong, and the roots from being gently excited 
yield a long succession. Any close old shed like* 
wise answers the purpose of forcing Seakale and 
Rhubarb, as there they can be shut in and a 
fresh heap of fermenting material added at plea¬ 
sure.—S. D. 

Storing Potatoes. — The best plan of 
storing Potatoes for cooking is to have bins, but 
if the backs of these are formed by outer walla 
they should have boards with sawdust behind 
to prevent frost getting through. In receptacles 
of this kind sorts may be divided and great 
numbers stored safely, but for seed wide shelves 
are the best, unless they can be spread thinly on 
brick or other hard floors-where they can be 
turned now and then during winter. This can 
then be done with a shovel, and should they 
want sorting out, sieves made of a size, mesh to 
let the refuge through will do the work much 
quicker and more regulaily than it is possible to 
do it by hand picking. The sieves which we use 
have the meshes made square, and right well 
they answer, as two men or lada soon screen the 
whole stock.—S. D. 

6598.— Broccoli not turning in.— Per¬ 
haps the wrong sorts were sown, for if suitable 
varieties were used, and due care and attention 
given to sowing, pricking out, Ac., and the 
weather was mild through the winter, there 
would be no difficulty in getting nice little 
heads of Cauliflower or Broccoli for use al* 
most all the year round from the open ground. 

I see in looking over my diary that we have cut 
Broccoli as late as June 17, and Cauliflower aa 
early as June 22. We sow for first crop the 
Early London about the middle of January in a 
warm house or frame, also Veitch’s Autumn 
Giant; they are kept near the glass, and are 
allowed plenty of air, and they are pricked off 
in boxes as soon as they are large enough to 
handle; we grow them m heat until they are 
nearly large enough for planting out, when they 
are taken to a cold frame and gradually hardened 
off. The first batch would be ready to plant out 
towards the end of March ; they are planted in 
a well-manured south border in alternate rows 
18 in. distant from row to row and from plant 
to plant. Cauliflowers treated in this way are 
sometimes ready for use before those that are 
wintered in frames. Of course, they are very 
carefully handled. When planted out they are 
taken out of the boxes with good balls to the 
roots, and they are never allowed to flag. The 
Early London would be ready for use from the 
early part of June onwards, when they are 
drawn out, thus giving each row of the Autumn 
Giant 3 ft. of space. We plant another bed very 
soon after in a rather shady situation in precisely 
the same way, and by the time the London in 
the south border was used, that variety would 
be ready from the other bed, and the Autumn 
Giant would follow ; indeed, last summer during 
the extreme heat we had nice close heads of this 
variety when the early ones bolted and were 
quite useless. The above would give a succession 
until those sown in the open ground were ready. 
The Autumn Giant, if sown as early as the 
weather would permit in the open ground, and 
three plantations were made at intervals, using 
the strongest plants each time, would give a 
succession up to the end of November, when the 
Broccoli would come in. Sutton’s Early White 
is the best for this season ; it is already fit for 
use with us; it should be sown about the middle 
of March. If a good batch of this Bort were 
planted it would carry on the supply until 
Snow’s Winter White would come in. There 
are so many mid-season Broccoli of eqnal 
merit, that it matters little which varieties are 
used ; we generally use Reading Giant; it suc¬ 
ceeds Snow’s Winter White very well, and 
keeps the supply going. The Winter White 
should be sown about the first week in April, 
and the Reading Giant the third; and for last 
crop I have grown none that will stand the frost 
so well, or that keeps so late without running to 
seed, as Late Queen; it should be sown the first 
few days in May. All the Broccoli should be 
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planted not less than 2 ft. apart each way, and 
for the strong growing kinds 2 ft. 6 in. would 
not be too much.—O. P. 

66*2 — Forcing French Beans.— I have 
only forced French Beans one season and I will 
describe the method of culture I adopted. I got 
two casts of 8 in. pots, and put them in a large 
tub of water for twenty-four hours to soak, to 
preventthe mould from shrinking. If old pots are 
used they will only require washing. I then put 
about 1 in. of crocks in the bottom of each pot; 
next I put about 4 in. of mould and made it very 
firm. I then placed three Beans on this and covered 
over with 2 in. more mould ; then pressed it firm 
so as to hold the moisture. Now all that is to 
be done is to put them on a shelf as near the 
glass as possible. I did not water them till they 
commenced to show growth. I never let them 
get dry afterwards. I regulated the heat to 60° 
at night, and 70° or a little more during the day. 
I gave them a top dressing of a little sheep 
manure and somo more of the mould >just as 
they were showing for bloom, and placed a few 
sticks 15 in. long to support them. The mould 
was one-half loam, and the other half leaf- 
mould. The sort was Osborn’s Forcing French 
Bean. I may say that I had an excellent crop 
extending over four weeks.—C. B. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

6587.—Soot water. —“Inquirer” seems to 
assume that he can have soot water without 
soot. This cannot be ; the water will be more or 
less black according to quantity of soot it con¬ 
tains. The liquid may be diluted with clear rain 
water to such an extent that the soot will not 
show on the plants when watered with it, but it 
is impossible (as in the case of lime water) to 
retain the pungency of the soot without the 
colour, nor is it necessary, as the plants may be 
watered with a strong wash, and before it dries 
on they may be bv ringed with clear rain water. 
“Inquirer” makes the soot water the proper way. 
—G. C., Ecclts. 

6599.—Carnivorous grubs (Slugs).—The 
followingextractfromRimmer’s new publication 
on “ The Land and Fresh-water Shells of Great 
Britain ” may be interesting to “ J. H. J.” and 
other readers of Gardening Illustrated. 
“The snail slugs (Testacellida?) differ from 
nearly all other land molluscs in being ex¬ 
clusively carnivorous ; their food consists 
chiefly of earthworms, which they attack 
with relentless ferocity, following them through 
their subterranean burrows ; the unfortunate 
viotim is devoured alive, being drawn into the 
mouth of the slug by the formidable array of 
curved and barbed teeth with which it is 
furnished. This savage creature feeds by night, 
and if its usual food is not forthcoming it will 
devour other slugs, and even its own species, as 
well as snails. It suffers but little from the cold, 
but in very severe w eather it forms a cocoon of 
articles of earth, which are cemented together 
y its slime. The body of this slug (Teatacella 
haleotidea) is capable of great extension, taper¬ 
ing in front, slender in the middle, and broader 
behind ; skin thick, with transverse wrinkles 
when the animal is resting, but nearly smooth 
when extended, of a dirty yellowish brown 
colour, occasionally more or less covered with 
red, white, or black. Length about 3 in. In¬ 
habits gardens in a few places in England and 
Ireland, and is common m Guernsey.” Where 
these slugs occur, it would perhaps be as well 
to preserve them when recognised, but I am 
afraid there are very few gardeners who would 
stop to inquire whether they had Testacella or 
not.—J. Wood, Rinding. 

-1 have just read “J. H. J.’s ’’enquiry as to 

Testacella haleotidea. There is no doubt this 
carnivorous slug is a benefit to horticulturists, 
and should not be destroyed. I have found one 
specimen of it, and several of its congener, Tes¬ 
tacella Maugci ; both occur sparingly in this 
neighbourhood, and also near London, Taunton, 
Swansea, &e. t though I have not before heard 
of their appearance at Fareham. I should be 
greatly obliged if “ J. H. J.” could send me a 
couple alive.— Jas. W. Cundall, Carrville , 
Alexandra Park , Redland, Bristol. 

6581. — Pinus palustria.—Edward 
Henry will be able to obtain the Pinus pains- 
trie at Richard Smith & Co.’s Nursery, in Wor¬ 
cester. The following description occurs in their 


catalogue : Tertratoe Pines, usually with three 
leaves in a sheath; Pinus australis (the southern 
Pine), syn. palustris ; a tall slender tree, with 
light green leaves 8 in. to 9 in. long ; a native 
of Florida, a Southern State of America, where 
it attains a height of CO ft. It is too tender 
to bear our climate, except in very sheltered 
situations. It is variously named Broom Pine, 
Pitch Pine, Yellow Pine, Red Pine, and the 
Palm Pine.—A. H. C. Watson, Sussex. 

6600 —Shrubs for town garden.-- On 
the walls of the house might be planted a Gloire 
de Dijon Rose and one or two of the hybrid 
Clematis. The east gable might in time be 
covered with Ciat.egus pyracantha. The posi¬ 
tions for the Roees should be well prepared with 
manure and good soil. The following are good 
Roses to plant in the border : John Hopper, 
Jules Margottin, La France, Comtesse d’Oxford, 
Charles Lefebvre, and Souvenir de la Malmaison ; 
shrubs : Cupressus Lawsoniana, Berberis steno- 
phylla, Yew, Box, Aucuba, Thuja Vervaeneana, 
Acer Negundo varieg&ta. A weeping Birch 
would look well if there is room.—E. H. 

6531.—Hollies dying. —It is premature to 
say that the Hollies planted last spring are now 
dead, as they often break out into fresh growth 
near the roots when apparently dead at the tops. 
Hollies should be planted firmly in good light 
loam with all the roots fully buried. Plant in 
April or September, and in clipping the hedge 
wait till it is fully started into growth, and never 
cut the leading shoots. It is very probable that 
more or less of the plants will Btart into growth 
next May or June. Frost is the greatest enemy 
Hollies have to contend with. Thousands of fine 
plants were stripped bare last winter, and some 
are only just now recovering. Cover the ground 
all about the roots with a good layer oi light 
stable litter, which will keep off the frost.— 
G. C., Eccles . 

6572 —Propagating Euonymuses.— 
Take off terminal shoots of the current year’s 
growth in September, and insert them either in 
a frame in a shady aspect, or in the open ground. 
If a frame can be had, this is the best place for 
them, as they can be better protected against 
vicissitudes of climate, and protection of some 
kind is imperative in the case of the golden 
variegated kinds, they suffering much in severe 
weather. E. radicans variegatus will strike 
freely in sandy soil on the north side of a hedge, 
and so will the green kinds but they are all 
better for shelter. The soil should be light and 
sandy, and the cuttings should be inserted very 
firmly, taking care that they never suffer for 
want of water, and that the sun in spring does 
not shine with full force on them.—J. C. B. 

6563 —Using [a party wall.— A spirit 
of equity runs through all English law. When 
“Ruloe” admits that the wall is built on 
his neighbour’s land he gives over the entire 
proprietorship of the wall to his neighbour. 
But as it is built up to the full extent of the 
land, the owner of the wall has no claim what¬ 
ever on “ Ruloe’s ” side of the fence ; therefore 
“ Ruloe ” may do as he likes in his own garden, 
providing he does not damage his neighbour’s 
property. He may plant Marie Louise Pear trees, 
or Morello Cherry trees, or any other trees he 
likes against the wall, and he may nail the 
same to his neighbour’s wall; but if in so doing 
he push a brick out or knock down a length of 
the wall he is liable to make it good. Nor may 
“ Ruloe ”on “ washing day ” dry his linen by 
throwing it across the top of the wall. Had the 
original hedge remained, and supposing the 
hedge to be planted on the land where the 
wall now stands, “ Ruloe ” might clip his side 
of the hedge, but he has no right to clip the top 
of the hedge, as that is clearly his neighbour’s 
property. On the other hand the neighbour has 
no authority to come into “ Ruloe’s ” garden to 
repoint or repair the wall on “ Ruloe’s ” side 
except by his permission.—G. C., Eerie*. 

6525 —Heating a small greenhouse.— 

In reply to “ J. H. G. ” I will give him my ex¬ 
perience with regard to oil stoves. When I first 
erected my greenhouse I made it 6 ft. by 6 ft. 
with a northern aspect. Of course, like most 
other novices I had the usual run through cata¬ 
logues of oil, gas, and hot-water apparatuses. I 
decided after much thought to have an oil stove 
with a 4£-in. burner. Whether my stove was 
different from others or not I cannot tell, but I 
found it utterly incapable of keeping frost out 


on a severe night. But with regard to the smell, 
if I was showing any person in my greenhouse 
they were sure to make a remark about the 
smell, so that “ J. H. G. ” will see that it was 
not any vagary of my nose with respect to the 
smell. Seeing that I w as losing most of my plants, 
I disposed of it at a loss of 6s. after I had it 
about a month. I then placed my plants in a 
room and made my greenhouse larger. It is now 
12 ft. by 6 ft. This time I purchased a coke stove, 
which gave off sufficient heat, but it was very 
liable to go out, and the place went cold in a 
short time. I have now a boiler and hot-water 
pipes aud burn coke, and the fire will keep 
alight about sixteen hours without attention, 
and I can regulate the house to almost any de¬ 
sired temperature by the use of the damper. With 
regard to economy, I find that hot water is by far 
the cheapest in the end. The oil stove burnt at 
the very least 2s. worth of oil per week, while the 
maximum for the boiler is about 1$ cwt. of coke 
per week. Coke or gas cinders costs me 5^d. per 
cwt., cartage included, and the greenhouse was 
smaller while the oil stove was in use. It now 
smells, as a friend pertly put it, something like a 
greenhouse. - Proud Preston. 

6196— Rights as to trees.—" Windfall ” 
had better consult a lawyer in his own neigh¬ 
bourhood. My experience as a tenant on lease 
is that he is right, and “ G. C.” (p. 470) quite 
wrong, which proves that there is a custom of 
the kind in some places; it exists on Eome estates 
in Herts, I know. Also, tenants have a right 
to remove fruit trees and shrubs planted by 
themselveB if the incoming tenant refuses to pay 
for them. I bought twelve fruit trees of the out¬ 
going tenant when I took my house, and he re¬ 
moved about a hundred Rose trees. Any tenant 
can claim compensation for improvements, unless 
specially barred by the lease.—A Tenant of 
Fourteen Years’ Standing. 

65S6 — Dry heat in greenhouse.— 
Placing the sand on the stage as suggested 
will remedy the evil to some extent, but would 
hardly prove effectual, we should fear. A better 
plan would be to set a board, 6 in. wide, up 
edgewise along the front of the stage, and fill 
in with that depth of Cocoa-nut fibre, and 
plunge the pots in this, which should be kept 
always moist; or the boards might be altogether 
removed, as they probably have shrunk, and 
let the hot air through the joints, and replace • 
them by thick slates, upon which water might 
be frequently poured. In either case it would 
be advantageous to have a couple of wide pans 
about 4 in. deep made of strong tin or galvanised 
iron to rest on the pipes ; these if kept partly 
filled with water would give off a constant 
gentle vapour, which would be exceedingly bene¬ 
ficial. A houee so dry as the one in question 
evidently is should have a cement or concrete 
floor, upon which water should be often poured, 
especially beneath the pipes.—B. C. R. 

6577.— Heat for greenhouse.— To keep 
Primulas and Cyclamens well in bloom the night 
temperature should seldom fall below 45°, and 
that only for a very short period in severe frost, 
with a rise in the daytime of 5° or 10°, or even 
to 60°, with air on very bright sunny days. 
This temperature is sufficient to bring Cinerarias 
into bloom, that is, if the house is in a sunny 
position, and is indeed too high in which merely 
to keep these last slowly growing for spring 
blooming, 40° to 45° or 50° being ample for this 
purpose.— B. C. R. 

6620— Fruit trees not bearing.— Thorn 
is no reason whatever why “Ignoramus’s” 
Apple trees should not fruit in the north of 
London. No doubt the cause of failure is due to 
the digging about the roots of the trees, as in 
so doing small fibrous roots get cut off that are 
indispensable to the swelling out of the blooms 
into iruit. Neither dig much about the trees nor 
walk over tne ground near them, but give the 
land a good top-dressing of about 4 in. deep of 
stable manure, which will induce the roots to 
come to the surface, but do not disturb them, 
as that will simply aggravate the evil. Trees to 
bear fruit must have vigorous root action. Take 
away any plants that grow near and are likely 
to rob the trees of nourishment, and keep down 
all weeds by occasionally raking the top soil. It 
is a fault of most amateurs, especially those who 
have only a small garden plot, to overcrowd the 
land, and constantly to be digging about the 
trees. I saw a model cottage garden the other 
day by the roadside ; it was 12 yards long 
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and 1 yard wide; it contained two fine varie- 

S ted Hollies, three small common Laurels, one 
ie Rhododendron full of bloom buds, and two 
smaller Rhododendrons ; and at the back of all, 
and trained to the wall, were two well-grown 
Rose trees, and in front were a few spring¬ 
flowering plants such as Sweet Williams and 
Wallflowers. Had any one told me so much 
could be grown on 12 square yards of land, 

I could not have believed it. But as outside the 
iron railings was paved with small round Btones 
I judged that many of the tree roots would find 
nourishment outside the fence. The garden had 
a south-west aspect.—G. C., Eccles. 

6622.— Making a new garden.— “ Buds 
and Blossoms ” has a store of wealth in his 
heap of horse manure. Of all the animal manures 
it is the richest in ammonia, which acts as a 
stimulant on nearly all vegetable life. Trench 
the land nearly all over now, burying the 
manure as work proceeds. Gravelly soil is very 
hungry, and will be better for all the manure 
that can be put into it. Black Currant trees are 
better for a top dressing of oow manure, as they 
like plenty of moisture ; also in planting Celery 
it is well to mix stable manure with cow 
manure. Hollies and Thorns grow well in 
gravelly soil.—G. C. t Eccles. 

6633.— Fruit trees for town garden. 
—" P. B. M.” may with advantage (on a wall 
with south aspect in London) plant a Jargonelle 
Pear tree, and if he have room he might plant 
a strong climbing Rose tree at a distance of 
6 ft. from the Pear, and at a further distance of 
6 ft. he may plant also a good, hardy young 
Vine. See that the roots are laid comfortably on 
a flat bottom and not cramped up at all, taking 
care to shake the loose soil well in among the 
small fibrous roots. In the case of the Vine it 
must simply be shaken out of the pot and 
planted with all the soil adhering to the roots. 
Fill up with rich soil and cover all with a deep 
layer of old rotten manure.—G. C. 

6647.— Best Chrysanthemums. — 1 ‘ Al- 
derton ” does not mention whether he grows his 
Chrysanthemums for conservatory decoration or 
for cut blooms. Comparatively few Chrysanthe¬ 
mums lend themselves to conservatory decora¬ 
tion, i.e., carrying a number of flower-stems, and 
multiplication of varieties leads to extra trouble, 
with worse results. The following will be found 
good for the purpose : Incurved—Mrs. Geo. 
Rundle, Mrs. Dixon, Mr. George Glenny, Globe 
White; Japanese— James Salter, Elame; Re¬ 
flexed —Christine, White Christine, Chevalier 
Domage; Pompones— Cedo Nulli, Golden Cedo 
Nulli, Lilac Cedo Nulli. I have in my mind’s eye 
a large conservatory, about 100 ft. by 40 ft., 
which was decorated a few seasons ago with the 
above varieties only, perhaps about eighty pots 
in all, and the sight was one which I shall never 
forget. The gardener got from me most of the 
varieties mentioned below, grew them on the 
same many-stemmed system, and the falling off 
in general effect the following season was very 
marked. But if “ Alderton *’ uses the single¬ 
stemmed system, on which I have an article in 
Gardening of Nov. 26, let him take the above 
varieties, leaving out the Pompones and James 
Salter, and add the following : Incurved— Virgin 
Queen, Empress of India, Princess of Teck, Eve, 
Cassandra, Blonde Beauty, Queen of England, 
Lady Hardinge, Golden Beverley, Golden 
Queen of England, Barbara, Prince Alfred, 
Prometheus, Sanguinea ; Reflexed —Dr. Sharpe ; 
Anemone flowered—Fleur de Marie. All these 
varieties, if grown in a sunny situation, will 
flower when ofmoderate height, and all will set 
their flower-buds bv the middle of October. 
Princess of Teck is the latest in the list, and is 
valuable as giving a late white, although the 
flower is somewhat coarse.—S. S. 

-In answer to “Alderton ” I give him the 

names of twenty-four incurved, twelve Japanese, 
and twelve Pompones as suitable varieties for him 
to grow. Incurved— White Globe, Prince Alfred, 
White Beverley, Princess of Wales, White 
Venus, Venus, Mrs. Haliburton, Mrs. Dixon, 
Mr. Brunlees, Golden Eagle, Golden Empress 
of India, George Glenny, Lady Hardinge, Mrs. 
George Bundle, Empress of India, Mrs. Heale, 
Barbara, Golden Beverley, Lady Slade, Hero of 
Stoke Newington, Princess Beatrice, Jardin des 
Plantes, Bronze Jardin des Plantes, Nil Des- 
perandum. Japanese—Peter the Great, Gloire de 
Toulouse, Cri Kang, The Cossack, Elaine, Tri 


omphe du Nord, Ethel, Garnet, Mons. Crouase, | 
Red Dragon, James Salter, Abd-el-Kader. Portx- 
poms— Bob, Fanny, Madame Marthe, Golden 
Madame Marthe, President, Cedo Nulli (white 
lilac, and golden), Antonins, Dick Turpin, Marie 
Stuart, Perle.— W. E. Boyce, Holloway. 

6579 — Walks for kitchen garden.— 
If cinders and coal tar can be procured cheaply 
they will be found the best. The cinders should 
be pounded, leaving no pieces larger than a Wal¬ 
nut. They should then be saturated with the 
tar, and allowed to stand in a heap for twenty- 
four hours. Spread them on the walk to a depth 
of about 2£ in. or 3 in. ; scatter a little fine sand 
over them, and beat them down hard with the 
back of a spade ; then pass a roller several times 
over them, and they will in a short time become 
as hard as a flag-stone. No weeds will grow on 
walks made in this way. The smell of the tar is 
unpleasant for a time, but soon disappears. I 
made all my walks in this manner last year, and 
find them most satisfactory.—A sphalte. 

-For years I had a garden the walks of 

which were formed as follows : First, 6 in. of 
brickbats and broken Btone ; then, 4 in. of rough 
cinders, and on the top of that a thin layer of 
fine ashes to fill up all unlevel places ; and from 
time to time on wet days I riddled fine ashes from 
the house fire-grates on any places that had settled 
a little, and for ten years eighty yards of walks 
never cost me a penny after first * making. A 
friend of mine adopts the Bame method with his 
walks. I have now asphalte walks, and they 
have been down only four years, and are showing 
signs of decay already. The cost of them was a 
shilling a yard, in addition to cost of foundation 
of cinders and rubble.—G. C., Eccles. 

A layer of stones, clinkers, or brickbats, under the 
gravel; 3 in. of the latter «lll be quite thick enough on 
tbe top. Let the surface of the walk have a sufficient 
inclination to the sides to throw off the water.—E. H. 

-The cheapest and best walk for kitchen gardens 

is to be made with clinkers and ashes from some boiler 
house, with atop coat of small cinders from a locomotive. 
If “ Enquirer’’ lives near a railway station he can get all 
his wants supplied by paying the cost of cartage.— 
Rustic. 

6575.— Draining a garden.— Sandy gravel 
in which the water stands in ditches, ana can 
be found at a depth of 2 ft. in a comparatively 
dry autumn like the present, evidently rests on 
some subsoil which doeB not admit of water 
sinking, most probably clay. Any pond or well 
will quickly fill, the water will soak through 
the gravel into it from the ditches and surround¬ 
ing land until the water level is reduced 
throughout the whole gravel bed. The only oure 
is to see to the outlet of the surrounding ditch, 
and get that altered so that the water in it will 
never stand at a higher level than 4 ft. or so 
below that of the garden ; it will then act as 
a sufficient drain, as all surface water will 
quickly reach it through the porous subsoil. If 
tne gravel bed is of small extent, to dig a deep 
pond might be sufficient. Fruit trees will not 
thrive in water-logged land. My present garden 
was exactly in the state described, but being on 
high ground the water was easily got rid of. 
Fruit trees and Currant and Gooseberry bushes 
were covered with Moss cankered and prema¬ 
turely aged. Sinoe draining all have revived, 
save two or three that were past hope.—J. D, 

-“ J. J. B.” must ascertain the difference in 

level between his own subsoil water and the water 
of the ditch into whioh he proposes to drain. He 
cannot, of course, lower his subsoil water below 
the water surface of this ditch. If the difference 
of level will allow of a trench 3 ft. deep being 
dug through the centre of the garden, with an 
inclination towards the ditch, and the bottom 
filled in with 'about 1 ft. of broken bricks; this 
will be found to be the cheapest and most 
effectual method fpr “J. J. B.” to drain hia 
gravelly subsoil. Cross drains would not be 
required. A duck-pond would nothelp, “ J. J. B.” 
If one is made it will require to have its bottom 
coated with clay, otherwise the drainage will 
empty the pond as easily as it drains the sub¬ 
soil.— Wolf. 

-All that is necessary in 11 J. J. B. ’a ” case is 

to well clean his ditches out. He cannot expect the 
land to be well drained so long as the ditches 
are choked up and full of water. If the soil has 
a gravel bottom, as he says, it will drain itself, 
and he will probably find that if the coming 
summer is at all droughty some of his crops 
will suffer for want of moisture. He cannot 
make a duok-pond on such land without first 


procuring a sufficient quantity of day to puddlo 
the bottom with. A duck-pond would be a de¬ 
cided advantage to the place, bnt not from 
J. J. B.’s ” standpoint.— G. C., Eccles. 

6548.—Tortoises for greenhouse or 
garden. —Tortoises are almost entirely vege¬ 
table feeders, although when kept very warm 
they will occasionally eat a snail. Tortoises are 
of nc use in the garden and greenhouse. Their 
reported voracious appetite for crickets, black- 
beetles, cockroaches, wood-lice, fleas, bogs, 
grubs, caterpillars, butterflies, moths, frogs 
toads, mioe, spiders, centipedes, millipedes, 
scorpions, lice, and other vermin is an ingenious 
device of the seller to attract purchasers. They 
eat Cabbage and Lettuce ana are very fond of 
Dandelion leaves. About once a week they 
should be put in a tub with a little water, ana 
there they will drink. “Fulwood ” will find the 
treatment of tortoises in winter in Gardening 
of October 12. Toads are most useful to the 
gardener, devouring all kinds of insects and 
grubs; they should always be encouraged, and 
one or two kept in every frame, provided the 
frames are not too hot.— Harold Russell. 

-I have two tortoises in my greenhouse. 
One never seems to eat anything, the other (a 
larger one) eats slices of Apple and Turnip, and 
especially enjoys the bleached tops of Turnips 
that have been stacked in the dark and have 
shot out. They seem to enjoy a little fresh water 
to drink, and generally dip their heads also into 
it. I do not think they eat insects or grnbs. 
Both my tortoises are very lively and healthy. 
Toads soon dear a hot-bed of all wood-lice, 
insects, &c., so no doubt would do so in a green¬ 
house.—M. P. B. 

1004. —Nerlne Fothergilli. —This should be potted 
in sandy compost of two parts fibrous loam and one part 
leaf-mould, taking care that drainage is perfect. If your 
plant is well rooted, shift in April, but if the soil looks 
sour and close shake it all away and repot. Water care¬ 
fully for a time, but freely in summer when the pltnt is 
growing freely. Winter In a coni grecuhonse, watering 
just enough to keep the foliage fresh.-J C. B. 

I — Propagating Daphnes -We presume re¬ 
ference is made to the Daphne Mexereuiu, the shrubby 
kind which flowers in the bare wood, and which is pro¬ 
pagated by sowing the berries as soon as ripe in the 
open air. The little D. Cneorum is best propagated by 
means of cuttings taken off in autumn, or by layering in 
spring.—J. C. B. 

6571. -Propagating the Copper Beech.—This 
Is grafted on the common kind in February or March by 
the ordinary method of whip grafting. It may also be 
increased by means of seed, but it does not always come 
true. Cuttings Inserted in a shady border in October 
will some of them strike, but they do not grow so strong 
as grafted plants.—J. C. 

6550 .— Pelargoniums failing.— If the foliage is 
healthy there is nothing the matter. The root fibres often 
have a brown appearance at this time of the year, and 
the less growth made the better until March. Water 
carefully, but give enough water each time to thoroughly 
moisten the soil.-J. C. B. 

6552 — Planting out Acacias -They may certainly 
be planted out, and they will grow much more freely 
than in pots: they are. indeed, apt to grow too rampant 
and encroach upon other more moderate growing sub- 
jtets, but that can be regulated by pruning, which may 
be done after flowering.—J. C. 

6666.— Preserving insects. - Camphor is usually 
used for preserving insects in cabinets. Methods of kill¬ 
ing and setting on blocks of cork, Ac., will be found in 
Nos. 18and 26, Vol. I., of “The Young Naturalist,” a 
magazine published by Kempster <fe Co., Fleet Street, 
London.—H. ANDESwb. 

6501.— Manure for Camellias and Azaleas.— 
Soot water will do them good, but nothing stronger 
should be used at this time of the year. When making 
their growth, if not shifted into larger pots, a little weak 
guano water will be beneficial. Tie the soot in a bag, en¬ 
closing a stone heavy enough to sink it; it will then .be 
clear enough.—J. C. 

6181.— Oranges in the open air.— It is only under 
exceptionally favourable circumstances that the Orange 
passes the winter in the open air in this country. It 
thrives admirably under glass in any part of Great 
Britain, and will bear good fruit for eating when well 
cared for and the right kinds grown.—J. C. B. 

6633.— Fruit trees for town garden.—I should 
recommend a Pear in preference to the Plum. Any good, 
hardy, early kind would do, such as Williams' Bon 
Chrdtlen, Mdme. Treyve, Crassane, Duchesse d’Angou- 
l&ne, or Beurre d’Amanlis. Plant at once in good touud 
loam If possible, using little or no manure.— B. C. R. 

6661.— Early Potatoes-I would advise “Sub- 
scriber” to try some of the following varieties, and to 
procure them at once and get them in as good order 
as circumstances will permit for spring planting: Rivers' 
Royal Ashleaf, Sutton's Early Racehorse. Albany Kid¬ 
ney, Mona's Pride, Beauty of Hebron, Early Rose.— 
STRAP. 

6009 — Pancratlums rotting.— Probably too much 
water in winter; only just enough should be given to 
keep the bulb from shrivelling.—J. C. 

<601. - Grafting Maplee.-Yes. the variegated 
Maple can be soooeasfully worked on the common ayca* 
more*—C B. 
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6592.— Ferns for cutting?.— The following shou’d 
fulfil the requirements stated : tiatres opaca, Lastrea 
Standishl, Polypodium vulgare cambricum, and Ony- 
chinm japonicum. The Polypodium makes an elegant 
pot plant for winter decoration — J. C. 

6182. — Tuberoses —These are not grown the second 
year, like Hyacinth*, they do not come good, but if it is 
desired to gr^w them again, let them go to rest by 
gradually withholding water, shake away all the old 
soil and repot again in spring.—J. C. B. 

6517.— Oxalia Bowel —We should not consider it 
necessary to take the plants up, as it is so favourably 
circumstanced, but we would cover the crowns with 
several inches of c>al ashes or Cocoa fibre, so as to form 
a mound.—J. C. 

6644.—Mildew on Pelargoniums -Dust the plants 
with flowers of sulphur, taking great care to keep it from 
the roots. Ventilate the house freely on all favourable 
opportunities, avoiding a draught.-O. W. 

6187.—Sowing Acacia goods.— Sow either in 
January or la acool house in May. Grown along through 
the summer they will make good plants by the autumn. 


6705. —Boses for greenhouses.— Would either, or 
all, of the following Roses be suitable for covering bacx 
wall of greenhouse facing south east ? and would they 
succeed if planted separately ln tubs 2 ft. deep f Mardchal 
Nisi, Gloire de Dijon, M. GulUot, IsabellaSprunt.—J.J.S 
[All would do well except Gloire de Dijon, which would be 
better out-qf-doors. Plant Niphctos in place of if.] 

6706. —Double Primulas.- P. M. F.— Whatever 
your local nurseryman may »ay to the contrary, double 
Primulas are excellent winter flowering plants, and with 
attention give plenty of cut bloom or make a flue display. 
Any good nurseryman will supply you with two or three 
or more of the best kinds on application. 

6707. —Maranta not blooming. — T. W — Marantaa. 
are generally grown for the beauty of their foliage, and 
not for their flowers. Mott gardeners use every endeavour 
to keep them from flowering, as it spoils them. Keep the 
plant pot-bound, and rather dry and cool for a time, 
and It will probably flower. 


6711. —How to get rid of sparrows.—Can any¬ 
one tell me how to get rid of a plague of sparrows? They 
rooetinthe farm buildings around, and the two last severe 
winters have had no effect in diminishing their numbers. 
They settle in flocks of 60 or 70 at a time upon my trees 
and bushes, and do my garden as much dainige as a 
flight of locusts. They pick off all the blossoms of my 
Plum, Apple, Gooseberry, and Raspberry trees, utterly 
deatrojiug the crops. They pick to pieces all the young 
Lettuce and Pea plants; the latter they alto attack when 
stacked and in fall growth, eating off the shoots as fast 
as they appear, so that it is hopeless to try to grow them. 
They pick off the young shoots of the Carnations and 
Anemones, and the blossoms of Crocuses, Primr<>ses, and 
other plants. In a field of ten acres they cleared every 
grain <rom the standing corn for 20 ft. from the hedges 
round. I lost nearly a tenth of my crop by them. They 
never eat any of the caterpillars or blight which attack 
mv vegetables and fruit. They are not in the least 
frightened by l»eing shot at, and have the greatest con¬ 
tempt for scarecrows. We are afraid to poison them for 
fear of accidents. The village boys try to catch them at 
night, as I offer a reward, but they do not get many. 
Any suggestion as to their destruction will be thankfully 
received.—A Sufferer. 

6712. —Vines and Perns in greenhouse.—1 am 
erecting a lean-to greenhouse 12 ft. wide and 12 ft. high at 
the back and purpose partitioning off about 8 ft. at the far 
(wail) end for a small Fernery. Like a great many ama¬ 
teurs, it will be the only glasshouse I shall possess, and 
consequently will want to make it serve as many pur¬ 
poses as practicable, although growing a general collec¬ 
tion of plants is my main object; if possible I should 
like to grow a Vine or two if that could be done without 
interfering with the well-being of the plants. I have 
plenty of room for a border outside. Considering the 
treatment the Vines would require as regards tempera¬ 
ture, Ac., would the plant-house or vinery be the more 
suitable place. The latter would be the most convenient 
as legards the border, and I thought probably the shade 
from the Vines would be acceptable to the Ferns ; but 
will not these require a moister atmosphere than the 
Vines would thrive In ? The house will be heated with 
hot water, but I shall try to keep the fernery rather 
the cooler of the two. Any suggestions will be most 
gladly received.—W. 8. F. 


6708. — Sage and Thyme. -Dido .—This should have 
been cut for drying two mouths ago. Do not cut the 
plants down now, but wait till spring. 

6709. —Lilacs .—Wood Violets .—Lilacs for forcing can 
be bought st any nursery where trees and shrubs are 
sold. See our advertising columns. 

Mignonette .—Apply to Messrs. Veitch & Sons, Royal 

Exotic Nursery, Chelsea.- S. C. H .—We cannot name 

plants from leaves only, except in special cases.- 

J. L. B .—See our advertisement columns.- A. A—The 

Musk is forced too early and too suddenly.- II. J. E 

—“Hobday’s Cottage Gardening,” price Is. 9d.,'post 

free, from our office.- C. B. T.— Mr. B. 8. Williams, 

Victoria Nurseries Upper Holloway, London.-C.— 

Not at all uncommon. 


Names of plants.— Mrs. U.— Myralphyllumaspara- 

goldes- J. R. IV.—Fuchsia microphylla, Devouiensis 

apparently, Adlantum tenerum,- Sandy Widles.— 

Sleboldi, Berberis empetrifolia (prickly shrub), 
Oxalis Acetosella (Trefoil), species of Statice. Send 

others when in flowe-- Mrs. L. C. D.—We cannot 

name from such scanty material.- R. C.- Adlantum 

Sanctas Catherines, 


QUERIES. 


Rules for Correspondents.—AH eommumea- 
Uons for insertion should be clearly and concisely written 
on one side of the paper only and addressed to the Editor. 
Letters **elating to business to the Publisher. The name 
and address of the sender is required, in addition to any 
nom de plume to be used in the paper. Answers to Queries 
should always bear the number and title qf the query 
answered. In consequence qf the large circulation qf * 
Gardening Illustrated, it is necessary to go to Press 
a .l? n 9 time Wore its publication. Therefore, readers 
will see the impossibility of inserting their questions the 
week they are received , and they would greatly help us 
by sending them as early as possible in the preceding 


NAMING PLANTS .—Four plants, fruits, or Jlowei 
only can be named at one time, and this only when too 
specimens are sent. 


NAMING FRUIT.—Readers who desire our help In 
naming Apples or Pears will kindly bear In mind that 
several specimens in different stages of colour and size 
of the same kind greatly assist in Its determination. 
Local varieties should be named by local growers, and 
are- often only known to them. We oan only undertake 
to name four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above condition is observed. 


6710.—The Pansy for Bhow.—I have read from 
time to time, with much pleasure and profit too, the 
“ Answers to Queries ” on the cultivation of the Pan 9 y, 
but I think it would be very acceptable to many were 
K>me practical grower to write an article on the 
Pansy for exhibition, now that it is grown so extensively 
and occupies such a prominent place on the tables at 
flower shows. I have grown Panties for years, but I And 
that my blooms are far from being up to the mark when 
none are allowed to be shown which are less than 14 in 
in diameter. Then, again. I am informed that for early 
shows the Pansy beds are planted in autumn, some time 
in October, whereas I used to think I was in good time 
if I had mine in by the month of May. Then we have 
the perplexing questions as to soil and situation, and 
that apparently incurable disease which so suddenly 
cuts off apparently healthy plants. Then we have the 
properties of Pansies, both 9how and fancy, and a host of 
other points which I might suggest, but I shall feel 
quite satisfied if what I have written shall induoe some¬ 
one to give us the benefit of his knowledge regarding 
this popular plant.—J. 8. C. 


6713. —Planting Osiers.—In Gardening of Feb 
ruary 14, 1830, was given some instructions respecting 
the planting of Oders, but only Black Willows were 
mentioned. I should feel obliged if some readers who 
are acquainted with the subject would give me Borne in¬ 
formation as to the best kindi for planting in Leicester¬ 
shire, on land that is sometimes partly covered with 
water from the river Soar, near which the beds are 
situated. Perhaps two kinds might advantageously be 
planted-one where the ground Is wet and swampy, and 
the other where it lies above the flood line. The beds 
have been planted many years, and require renewing, 
and I purpose having them dug two spits deep and re¬ 
planted. The kinds most in demand in the district are 
those that grow quickly, will peel well, and are very 
supple and strong when twisted; it is also desirable they 
should be hardy. My experience this year (and I find the 
complaint general in the district) is that early in the 
summer the rods were attacked by a fly which destroyed 
the points of the shoots, and caused them to branch, 
thns spoiling the crop ana lessening its valueE. W. 

6714. —Heating greenhouses.—I Intend erecting 
a span-roofed greenhouse about 15 ft. by 10 ft., the 
north end sgainst the garden walL My idea of heating 
it is to have a small saddle boiler with a square brick 
hopper built over the fire to hold sufficient coke for ten 
or twelve hours’ consumption, the fireplace and hopper 
built outside the house at the north-west corner, and 
the flue taken through the house to the north-east 
corner; the top of this flue to be utilised for propsgat- 
ing by means of boxes, a 4 in, flow and return pipe along 
the west side of the house. As the entrance will be in 
the south end, I do not see my wav to getting the pipe 
round across the passage. Will this be sufficient to give 
a heat of 50° in frost ? As I have no experience at all in 
greenhouses, I shall be most thankful for any sugges¬ 
tions to enable me to begin right and avoid failures as 

* much as possible, and also to enable me to erect a house 
of this kind in the most economical and efficient man¬ 
ner.—X. Y. 

6715. — Chemical heating.— Can any reader inform 
me if they have ever tried mixing acetate and hyposul- 
phate of soda with the water in a heating apparatus for 
the purpose of making the water retain its heat for a 
longer period ? and if so, in what proportion should the 
salts be mixed ? and what quantity used to a certain 
quantity of water to produce the best effect ? It has oc¬ 
curred to me that if such a plan were practicable it 
would be a great boon te people having a small heating 
apparatus as a means of prolonging the heat during the 
night, which at present is a rawer difficult matter with¬ 
out night attention.—F. 

6716. — Landlords and greenhouses.—I took a 
house with a lean-to greenhouse on a three-years’agree¬ 
ment and covenant to keep the Internal parts, including 
windows, in repair; the landlord covenants to keep the 
external parts la good repair, (l) If the glass in the roof 
of the greenhouse is broken by snow slipping from the 
house, is'the landlord liable for repair of the glass or 
for damage to plants, Ac. ? (2) To be liable for breakage 
by hail ? The glass has previously been broken by snow 
when in occupation of a former tenant, and the landlord 
now refuses to erect a snow-guard.— Inval. 

6717. —Improving a lawn.—I have a large tennis 
lawn, which abonttwo years ago I sewed with Gra«s aud 
Clover seed. This has grown up, but is fearfully coarse 
and more like Btubble than Grass. I have tried to take 
the turf up, but cannot succeed; it breaks as I move it. 
What is the best thing to fill the holes up with ? and also 
how I can get U into proper trim for next season’s play? 
—Hortus. 

6718. —Cropping clay land.-I have a piece of 
soft clay land, but I do not want any trouble or expense 
till the year after next; in the meantime I should like to 
know what veg- tables, annuals, Ac., I can plant or sow 
for next year, so that the following year ft can all be 
properly prepared.—9. W. B. 


67 9.—Preparing ground for vegetables.—I 
have a piece of ground containing ia all 200 yds. which 
has until recently lain quite waste. I wish to grow on it 
Peas, Potatoes, Beans, and a few Cabbages. It gets a fair 
share of buo during the day. shaded on one side by end 
of honae. I have ha! the ground well dug 18 in. deep. 
What treatment should I now pnmxe to make it lit for 
planting the above? The soil now Beems fairly light 
against the wall. 1 wish to plant giant Sunflower inter¬ 
mixed with other suitable hardy floweriug plant*. Plain 
suggestions as to how to get about preparing for above 
will be mOBt welcome.—H. F. R. 

6720. — Cropping under-trees.—I have a narrow 
slip of land 2u ft. wide 100 ft. In length. On the south 
doe my neighbour’s avenue of very large, high trees 
keeps my plot of land constantly in the shade, except at 
sun rise for about two hours. The soil is good and h*s 
never yet been turned. Can any reader tell me what I 
can grow in it, either Roses, fruit trees, vegetables, or 
herbaceous plants? I am thinking of trying Helleborus 
niger, winter Heliotrope, Lily of the Valley, Gloire de 
Dijon Rose, Horse Radish, Red Currants, Seakale, Ac. 
What can l grow against the fences, 6 ft. high, that would 
be useful ?—Q. 

6721. —Patience in Pern cultura—I should be 
glad to know if I may water my Asplenium martn um 
with salt water ? I was given a plant by a friend who 
had it growing in a jam crock. Not liking the look of the 
crock, I changed it into an ordinary pot, bat since it 
seems dying, as all the fronds have become twisted ; so 
much so. that the seed can be seen on the back of the 
fronds. I have it now in the drawing-room. Would It be 
better in the greenhouse ? aud shall I put a glass over 
it?— Daffodil. 

6722. —Scarlet Musk.—Will someone kindly give 
me a little advice on the above? 1 bought three plants in 
spring which I planted in one large pot; they did very 
well all the summer, and were greatly admired. I was 
told they required the same treatment as the old sort, 
which I also grow, but instead of dying off, as the old 
sort, it is now sending up some strong shoots from the 
roots. I have no greenhouse, and am afraid that the frost 
will kill it. What can I do for the best? also, how can I 
propagate it ?— Dolly. 

6723 — Pruning 1 climbers -Will someone kindly give 
directions to a beginner as to whether Stauntonla latifolla 
andTacsonlaVan Volxemi ought to be pruned at all? and 
if so, how and when ? Mine were planted in April, 1380, 
and have grown luxuriantly, but not flowered. Also 
should Clematises lanuginosa Candida, Lord and Lady 
Londesborough be pruned hard or slightly, and when ? 
They are all in a greenhouse temperature of 40* to 50?.— 
S. W. 

6724. -Plants in a signal box.—I am employed in 
a signal box where there is a Are continually burning 
and I have a quantity of Fuchsias and Geraniums. I 
should be glad if anyone coul t tell me how to treat 
them considering the place they are In ; also, are there 
any plants I could have in bloom in early spring ?—T. G. 

6725. — Annuals tor exhibition.— Could any one 
tell me the six best annuals to grow to supply cut flowers 
for exhibition at the end of August, to be put up in small 
bunches and placed on a flower stand ? Also when will 
be the best time to sow the seed?—J. B. 

6726. — Outdoor Grapes.— Would Royal Muscadine 
or Chasselas de Fontainebleau Grapes be likely to do well 
and ripen their fruit on a garden wall with a south as- 
Ipect at Bidcup, Kent? If not, is there any graft that 
would do so?— Constant Subscriber. 

6727. —Butter Beans.— I shall be glad of someprac- 
tical information as regards Wax-pod or Butter Beans. 
When should they te sown, and how cultivated? also, 
how should they be cooked ?—8. J. 

6728. — Worms and Daisies on lawns.— How 
can I get worms and Daisy root# out of my lawn? I am 
anxious to get it in good order before next bowling sea- 
i o l — Townsend. 

6729- Making a Mushroom bed.— Will someone 
kindly give a few directions for making a Mushroom bed 
under the greenhouse floor ? I have made one bat the 
spawn does not seem to show signs of life.—J. H. 

6730. — Celery decaying.— I have grown some very 
fine Celery this year ; it is decaying in the centre; it is 
Sulham Prize Pink. If some one would tell me the cause 
and remedy I shall be obliged. — C. B. 

6731. —Skeleton leaves.—Will some one give me 
the best process for obtaining skeleton leaves ?- 
Schelstro. 


Heating greenhouses with lamps. 
—I kept the most intense frost of last winter oat 
of a greenhouse 9 ft. by 6 ft. by using a petro¬ 
leum stove (l£-in. burner) and a swinging lamp 
(l£-in. burner), and burnt, petroleum at 8d. per 
gallon. This little house is built against an Oak 
fence, and is nearly all wood, being away from 
the house in a cold situation. I had my house 
gay from the end of November, when the Roman 
Hyaoinths came in bloom till the following sum¬ 
mer, and not a single plant did I lose from frost. 
The swinging lamp I found by the light it shed 
facilitated the growth and bloom of plants, 
especially Hyacinths, Tulips, Snowdrops, and 
Dielytras. On all occasions I give air when the 
outside temperature is 40° Fahr. and above, and 
plenty of it, except when a cold wind is blowing. 
I fix tiffany over the ventilators to filter the air 
in, and make a rule never to have decaying mat¬ 
ter inside the house, and windows always kept 
clean. I sponge the leaves of such plants as oan 
bear it with tepid water every week if the 
weather is not severe. Petroleum stoves, if 
abused, are the worst things any amateur can 
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have, bat if properly attended to and care is 
taken they are without doubt the cheapest, 
healthiest, and cleanest things an amateur could 
wish to have in a small greenhouse.—O ne who 

HAS USED THEM FOR FIVE YEARS. 

THE GARDEN ANNUAL, Almanack, Gardener*' Ad¬ 
dress Book, and Horticultural Directory for lxs-L Con¬ 
tents: Flowers, Fruits, and Vegetables In use each 
month—List of Nurserymen and Seedsmen, and of the 
Horticultural Trade — Gardens and Country Seats in 
Great Britain and Ireland—Alphabetical List of Gar¬ 
deners—New Plants of the Year - Planting, Seed Sowing, 
Draining, Fencing, Timber, Brickwork, Tank, llot-water, 
Weights and Measures, Ready Reckoning, Wages, 
Money, Calculating, and Well-sinking Tables.—Price Is.; 
by post, Is. 3d. Well bound, Is. 6d.; by post, Is. »d. All 
Book eller*. Oilice, 37, houthampton Street, Covcnt 
Garden, London, W.C. 


BIRDS. 

BREEDING FOREIGN BIRD3 IN OUTDOOR 
AVIARIES AND GREENHOUSES. 

In answer to “A. B.,” I am sorry that he has begun 
his aviary in a greenhouse, as he will not attain that 
success be would have done had he built it simply 
of wood and wire. The cost of building a separate 
and distinct aviary is not much as conspired to the 
benefit derived by the birds, and also, of course, by 
the owner, as the more healthy and robust the birds 
are the more likelihood is there of reproducing the 
various species of foreign birds. 

Building an aviary —The cost of building an 
outdoor aviary is comparatively trifling; not much 
more than that of cages, if you have several birds. 
An amateur with a little knowledge of carpentry 
can easily erect one for himself in any nook in his 
garden, lhe only requisites are wood, wirework,auU 
roofing felt, or, better still, the corrugated iron 
which is used now extensively for outhouses, and 
which lasts much longer than the roofing felt 

This iron roofing can often be bought second-hand 
at several places in London, and probably in the 
country also. The wirenettiDgis the cheaper, but wire 
panels last much longer, and always look well. The 
mesh of the wire netting should not be larger than 
6-8th in., but Hn. mesh is preferable for several 
reasons. 

Size and position. —The aviary should be made 
as large as possible (a good ordinary size would be 
about 6 ft. wide and 8 ft deep, but the amateur 
may be guided by his taste and opportunities), in 
order to give the birds free scope for their move¬ 
ments, and also prevent them from interfering with 
each other’s domestic arrangements, which they are 
apt to do if confined for room. The most economical 
place to build an aviary is against the house, and, if 
possible, in a corner, by which means you have 
already one or two sides ready made. Where prac 
ticable the floor should be cemented; for this rea¬ 
son-mice and other vermin are sure to be attracted 
to the aviary, and if not looked alter very sharply 
they will make their way in. This is one of the 
reasons why the wirework should be of as small a 
mesh as possible. 

The top of a garden aviary should, in my opinion 
be entirely roofed in, that is to sajr, should consist 
of wood and the roofing of felt or iron. It is better 
to have both wood and iron for the roof. The front 
only need consist of wire, as this will let in quite 
enough light, and by having it closed up everywhere 
else will prevent draughts, which are fatal to birds. 
Ordinary quartering f or the uprights should be used, 
and for boarding I do not think “ match boarding ” 
can bo improved upon, which, if well fitted together 
and painted, or stained and varnished, will always 
look well. A door in the woodwork must be made, 
to enable any one to enter the aviary to feed the 
birds, &c. Do not omit a good lock and key, and see 
that it is always locked, in case of accidents. Expe 
rientia docet. I have given these hints only as a guide 
for aviary builders, as of conrse the shape of the 
building can be according to the taste of the builder, 
and the space and materials he may have at hand. 
The great thing to insure against is draught. 

Inside ornamentation.— The aviary can be 
embellished and improved until it looks like a veri¬ 
table fairy realm, which is quite possible and easy. 
It may be covered with luxuriantand sweet-smellirg 
creeping or climbing plants of various kinds; iu 
fact even the inside may be beautified with 

r ottoes and ferneries, &o, if space permit. As 
said before, the larger the aviary is the less chance 
is there of the inmates interfering with anything 
they have no business with. There should be a large 
quantity of places for the birds to nest in, and for 
this purpose nothing can be better than Cocoa-nut 
husks, which can be either prepared at home by 
taking out the inside, or they can be had cheaply 
from bird dealers. Some parrakeets, which will be 
mentioned further on, nest on or close to the 
ground; it will therefore be necessary to provide for 
these, as well as those that nest higher up. Most of 
the parrakcets do not require any building mate¬ 
rials, as they simply lay on the bare wood of 
their nesting-places. Virgin oork and soft damps 


of wood may also be hung up for them to make 
their family arrangements; in fact, there are many 
materials that may be stacked under the roof of the 
garden aviary for this purpose. The more secluded 
these nesting-places are the better, as the feathered 
tribe have a great objection to be interfered with in 
their domestic affairs, and a nest of young birds is 
very often lost through sudden fright or unnecessary 
prying into the feathered tribe’s nursery* All that 
is necessary is to feed thorn regularly according to 
the instructions which will be found in another page, 
and let Nature do the rest. 

If practicable, a very shallow pond of about 2 ft. 
in diameter should be made in the aviary for the 
inhabitants to bathe, and a waste pipe should be 
put in, so as to empty it at will. In order that the 
water may always be nice and clean, this miniature 
pond should not be more than about 1 in. deep, for 
the reason that fledglings may by accident fall in 
and getdrowned; whereas if it is very shallow there 
will be no danger of their doing so. 

Perches are preferable to trees in the aviary, as 
they can with ease bo taken out and cleaned. 1 here 
should be a sufficient quantity for all the birds to 
rest on, so that they may not quarrel for the best 
place, as some of the feathered pets are apt to 
domineer over their companions. It is a good plan 
to keep watch over these little tyrants and remove 
those that become too much of a nuisance. A plen¬ 
tiful supply of crisp dry sand should be supplied 
and renewed when it becomes soiled. 

The seed pan should be always kept well filled, 
and a daily supply of pure fresh water given. It is 
scarcely needful for me to mention that no artificial 
warmth is required for the garden aviary either in 
winter or summer, as in a building such m I have 
endeavoured to describe all the birds which I am 
going to name will live in health and high spirits if 
my instructions are followed. 

(To be continued.) 


POULTRY. 

Profitable poultry.— On the 1st of January last 
I bad in the yard thirty-two half-bred Dorkings 
and two pure grey Dorking pullets, one pure grey 
Dorking, one half-bred Leghorn, and one barndoor 
cock, eight chickens, five ducks, and one drake, 
Aylesbury white. From January till November 1 had 
3705 eggs, atmarket price they realised £16 18s. 9jd ; 
eighty-one chickens at 4s., 43. 6d., and 5s. 
per pair, £9 3s. 3d. ; forty-four ducklings one week 
old, sola at 6d. each, £l 2s.; thirty-nine ducks at 
4s. 6d. and 5s. a pair, £117s. ; sixteen chickens in 
hand, at 2s. 3d., £l 16s. ; one duck, 2s. 6d.,2s. 6d.; 
total, £33 19s. 61d. Paid for Barley, Maize, Rice, 
&o., £18 2s. lid. Profit for the ten months, 
£1516s. 71d. I had five pullets from the old stock die 
from January to March, and I replaoed them with 
five early pullets hatched in January. They began 
to lay in the middle of May ; I had also lost eight 
ducklings. I have put down the ducks’ eggs at the 
same price as the fowls’ eggs, but I have sold some 
of them at from Is. 6d. to Is. lOd. a sitting. I feed 
my poultry twice a day in summer, and in winter I 
give them twice or three times a week extra warm 
meals, consisting of boiled Rice, Potato peelings, and 
vegetables with some Barley-meal or fine sharps, 
and occasionally some pieces of bread soaked in 
beer. The run is unlimited meadow-land. I am of 
opinion that a good cross breed is better than pure 
breed, because the birds are more hardy ana re¬ 
quire much less attention.— Carlos. 

Points of grams bantams.—IF. R. S.—The car- 
riage of the bird must be stylish and neat in the 
extreme, with short body, broad and full at the 
chest, and tapering gracefully towards the stern, 
which must be very small and fine ; small wiags, 
well up on the body, and not drooping, which is a very 
common fault; legs long and slender, with feet 
planted firm and flat on the ground ; the tail must 
be carried almost on a line with the back and con¬ 
sist of but few feathers ; the head, which is one of 
the chief points, must be long, narrow, and shiny 
in appearance ; face and ear-lobe a brilliant red ; 
eyes red. A black-breasted red cock must in plumage 
be as follows : head, hackle, and saddle feathers a 
bright red oraBge colour ; back, a rich crimson ; 
wing butts, black, with deep blue-black bar across, 
and flights a rich bay colour ; the breast and re- 
m&inder to be black with plenty of blue lustre ; legs 
and feet a green or willow colour. The hen’s hackle 
must bo a brilliant gold, evenly striped with black 
on each feather; breast, salmon colour ; wings and 
back a delicate brown, finely pencilled with a darker 
shade of the same colour ; tail black ; thighs and 
rump ash-grey* Iu other respeota the hen resembles 
the cock.— Andalusian. 

Aquarium,—-I should feel obliged if any reader 
could inform me if gold-fish, minnows, and Prus¬ 
sian carp will breed m an aquarium. I have one in a 
greenhouse holding about 40 gallons of water (with 
a fountain in the oentre), and a few days ago one of 
! the gold-fishes appeared to be dying, bat on pat¬ 


ting it into a dean vessel under the tap it revived, 
and oast what appears to be a number of small eggs. 
I should be glad to know if this is their spawn, and 
what should I do with it if any use at all for breed¬ 
ing ; also any farther information with regard to 
the management of an aquarium.—J. S. S. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 

Mixed vegetable soup.—Brown half a pouijd 
of butter in a sauce-pan and stew it for a quarter of 
an honr with the following ingredients, all washed 
clean and ohopped small: Four Cabbage Lettuces, 
two handfuls of Spinaoh, the same of Chervil, one 
handful of white Beet leaves and one of Sorrel, 
three Carrots scraped down, some pepper and salt; 
add five pints of boiling water, ana a large slice of 
the crumb of bread cat thin and dried before the 
fire. Stew it gently for two hours, and a little before 
serving thicken it with the beaten yolks of three 
eggs, with half a pint of cream or good milk. A pint 
of green Peas ana the tops of Asparagus may be 

Quince marmalade. —Pare and core, put the 
peelings and the cores into a preserving pan covered 
with water ; boil these for an hour; if the water 
boils away add more; after an hoar’s boiling strain 
the juice from the core and peelings (there 
should be nearly a quart), then put the Quinoes 
into the preserving pan with } lb. sugar to each 
pound of fruit, and add the quart of juice; let this 
boil, and after it has reached boiling point let it 
simmer for three quarters of an hour, stirring well; 
by this time the Qainces should all be in pulp and 
nice and thiok, of a rich dark salmon colour. I have 
never used a pewter vessel, but a common preserving 
pin, and have made my Qaiuce marmalade from this 
recipe for twelve years.—M. S. W. 

Cooking Quinces whole —Qainces can be 
cooked whole and keep well all the winter. Pare the 
Quinces and lay them singly in a stewpan; cover 
them with the parings, and pour water on that. Let 
them stew gently till they are rather tender; take 
them oat and add their weight of loaf sugar ; sim¬ 
mer the liquor and sugar, and skim it; put the 
Quinoes again into the stewpan with a little Lemon 
peel, and stew as gently as possible fora good while, 
keeping the pan closely covered to preserve the 
colour; when they are of the desired colour turn 
them out into a tureen ; let them stand till next day, 
then put them into jars, cover them with the syrup, 
put over them a wet skin and piper, and tie down 
close till wanted; they should be tender, but not so 
soft as to break.—M. L. 

Quince jam—Pare and slice the Quinces, and 
boil with water half as far np the preserving pan as 
the Quince for three hours ; then put in } lb. sugar 
to each pound of fruit and boil one hour longer, 
stirring well. 

Recipe for making Ink.—1 lb. bine galls (pow¬ 
dered), 4 oz- green copperas, 2 oz. logwood, 1 oz. 
blue vitriol, 2 oz. sugar candy, 3 os. gum arabic 
(best), separate, to 5 quarts of water. 
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INDOO R PL ANTS. 

MIGNONETTE THE YEAR ROUND. 
Where suitable frame accommodation is limited, 
difficulties in the way of growing early Migno¬ 
nette may perhaps present themselves, but where 
a warm pit is available for spring-sown plants 
these will disappear, and those sown at other 
times of the year may be grown without artifi¬ 
cial heat; indeed, the best plants are invariably 
those grown in the open air during the summer 
months, but even in this case it is often neces¬ 
sary to protect the plants from heavy rains, 
which are injurious to them. They are very 
liable to damp off, and for this reason it is always 
advisable to place Mignonette in a position 
where it can be readily protected when neces¬ 
sary. It is always better to have half-a-dozen 
plants well grown than to have a large quantity 
badly grown. In all cases it is best to have suffi¬ 
cient plants in case of failure, but overcrowding 
should be strictly avoided. 

Sowing. —In order to have a succession of 
well-flowered plants the year round, it is, of 
oourse, necessary to make several sowings, but 
these need not be made so frequently as is often 
thought necessary, because, by allowing a por¬ 
tion of the plants resulting from any particular 
sowing to come into flower at a time, and by 
keeping the blooms pioked off another portion 
to be retarded, a succession of blooms may be 
easily kept up for six months—the produce of 
only one Bowing. Three sowings will, under 
proper management, furnish good flowering 
plants at all seasons, and these sowings should 
be made in January for plants to flower in spring 
and early summer, in May for late summer ana 
autumn bloom, and in August for winter use. 
The seeds should always be sown in the pots in 
wbioh the plants are to remain, except perhaps 
in the case of single plants to be grown as stan¬ 
dards, for Mignonette as a rule dislikes trans¬ 
plantation, and although success haB often 
attended the lifting of plants from the open 
ground and potting them, yet on such practice 
little dependence can be placed. Pots of any 
size may be used in which to grow Mignonette, 
but those which are most convenient are 6-in. 
or 8-in ones; these should be cleaned, well 
drained, and filled three parts full with a mix¬ 
ture of good turfy loam, rotten manure, broken 
bricks, or old lime rubbish and road sand; a 
little fine soil should then be placed over this, 
and the whole should receive a good watering 
with a fine-rosed can, after which twelve or 
fifteen seeds may be evenly distributed over the 
surface of each pot. covering them slightly with 
more fine soil, and gently pressing them down 
with the bottom of a flower-pot, in order to 
make the whole tolerably firm. In the oase of 
the January sowing, the pots should, if possible, 
be plunged in a gentle bottom-heat, but for other 
sowings this is unnecessary. In any case, how¬ 
ever, the pots should be plunged where little 
water will be required to keep the soil in a 
moist condition. 

Thinning, Ss o. —After the young seedlings 
are up, abundance of air must be given them, 
and they should be allotted a sufficiency of space 
to prevent them from becoming drawn. As soon 
as they are large enough to handle they should 
be gradually thinned out, ultimately leaving 
some five or six of the strongest plants in each 
pot, and when these have attained a height of 
0 in. or 6 in. above the rim of the pot their tops 
may be pinched off, an operation which will in- 
duoe them to break strongly and grow bushy. 
When stopping plants of any kind, it is a mis¬ 
take to merely nip out the extreme points, as is 
often done, for no plants will throw out shoots 
from soft, unripened wood ; they should there¬ 
fore be pinched down to firm wood, where 
branching takes place at once, and where the 
growth made is stronger than that produced 
from softer wood. Stopping at intervals may be 
continued until the plants are wanted to flower. 
When the pots become full of roots, they may 
be filled up to within £ in. of the rim with fine, 
rich soil. 

Watering, airing, &c.—The chief points 
to be observed after this are giving water and 


air, of whioh too much can hardly be admitted, 
but care must be taken to avoid oold draughts 
aS much as possible. Alter the month of May 
the sashes may be removed and the plants fully 
exposed to sun and air, replacing the sashes on 
the occurrence of heavy storms or continuous 
rains. Water should never be applied except 
when the plants really require it, and it should 
then be given in sufficient quantities to soak the 
whole of the soil. Much watering is saved when 
the pots are plunged in ashes, wnich should be 
kept in a moist condition. Liquid manure or 
guano water may be advantageously given to 
the plants at every alternate watering, taking 
care that it be applied in a sufficiently diluted 
state to prevent its being Injurious to the 
plants. Small stioks will generally be necessary 
to keep the plants in an upright position, but 
these should never be fixed m such a way as to 
give them a formal or stiff appearance, nor 
should they be inserted near their bases, such 
practice being often the means of spoiling many 
good plants of Mignonette. Gentle sprinklings 
of water overhead may be given during hot 
weather, but on dull, sunless days these should 
be discontinued. 

August-sown plants that have been grown in 
the open air will require to be taken indoors by 
the end of September and placed where there is 
sufficient heat to keep them from being injured 
by frost or damp. The plants should always be 
as near the glass as possible, without actually 
touching it, and the sashes should never be closed 
longer than is absolutely necessary for the safety 
of the plants. Whenever Mignonette is intro¬ 
duced to the conservatory or sitting-room, it 
should be placed in the lightest and most airy 
position available, in order to preserve the 
blooms in good condition. 

Tree Mignonette. — When plants are 
grown singly in pots a shift now and then will be 
necessary, but this must be done with care, 
otherwise failure will be the result. Seed for 
this purpose is generally sown in June or July, 
but it may be sown earlier if required; three or 
four seeds should be sown in 3-in. pots under 
the conditions mentioned above, except that the 
pots may be filled with soil at once, and that it 
should be made a little firmer than for ordinary 
sowings, in order that the ball may turn out of 
the pot more readily when wanted. As soon as 
the plants are up they must be thinned until 
the strongest one only is left, which should im¬ 
mediately be furnished with a small stick as a 
support while it is advancing in growth, always 
taking oare not to have the ties too tight. When 
the plant has attained a height of 6 m. or 8 in., 
it must be decided in what shape it is to be 
grown, whether as a standard, pyramid, or 
bush; if a standard it may be allowed to grow 
to 12 in. or 18 in. high, stopping the side-shoots 
as they appear, but not wholly divesting the 
stem of both shoots and foliage, as is often done; 
on the contrary, rather leave a few extra leaves 
until the plant has become well established, 
when it will be better able to withstand being 
deprived of its foliage. When sufficiently 
high the point of the leading shoot may be 
nipped off, leaving four joints nearest the top 
to form the head; when these have made several 
joints they should also be stopped, an operation 
whioh may be continued until a good bushy 
head has been formed. When pyramids are re¬ 
quired the side-shoots should be encouraged to 
grow, and should be pegged down as they ad¬ 
vance, stopping them and removing all prema¬ 
ture flowers, as in the case of standards. Bush- 
trained pla its should be stopped when they are 
6 in. high, and the shoots should be pegged 
down like those of pyramids, in order to bring 
them into a proper shape. A shift should be 
given when the soil has become full of roots, 
but in no case should the plants be allowed to 
become absolutely pot-bound ; nor Bhould pot¬ 
ting and stopping the shoots take place at the 
same time. The stopping should be done first, 
and as soon as the back joints begin to break, a 
shift may be given. 

As regards the outdoor cultivation of Mig¬ 
nonette, it is so easy that few directions are 
necessary. Better results might, however, be 


obtained by paying a little attention to thin¬ 
ning. The ordinary practice is to sow the seed, 
and allow the plants to take care of themselves. 
Thus treated, instead of lasting in good condi¬ 
tion for several months, as they would do were 
they properly thimied, their beauty is over in a 
few weeks. 

ABUTILON8 IN WINTER. 

Many of the varieties of Abutilon are useful 
for furnishing out flowers in winter, the in¬ 
dividual blooms of such kinds sb Boule de 
Neige and Lemoinei being suitable for floral de¬ 
coration generally, the large bell-shaped flowers 
when allowed to droop down in their own natural 
manner presenting a graceful and pleasing ap¬ 
pearance. Many when employing Abutilon flowers 
for bouquets wire them in such a manner that 
they come into a rigid upright position, the 
mouth of the bloom being thrown upwards. This 
is a great mistake, as it not only imparts an air 
of stiffness to the general arrangement, but it 
diminishes the effectiveness, and detracts from 
the beauty of the flower itself. When Abutilon 
flowers are used in the composition of a hand 
bouquet, they should never De introduced into 
the centre of it, as, when thus situated, their 
free, pendent character cannot well be illus¬ 
trated. In wiring them, the wire should not be 
brought up to the calyx, but a portion of stalk 
should be left quite free; then tne flowers, being 
placed in the outer circle, may be allowed to 
droop and show their true character. Plants in 
6-in. or 8-in. pots are useful for winter decora¬ 
tion, but the real value of this plant is not 
apparent until large specimens are obtained. 
They should be grown on until they come into 
large sized pots, and then they will furnish a 
large amount of bloom for cutting. 

Guttings. —Abutilons are easily struck from 
cuttings of the young growing wood taken off 
in spring and placed in gentle warmth. By the 
beginning of May they should be placed in a 
cool, airy greenhouse, shifting them as required 
and stopping the young shoots, so as to induce 
a shrubby habit. There are two ways of treat¬ 
ing Abutilons during summer : either they may 
be grown along in pots, or they may be planted 
out. The latter system has the merit of simplicity, 
and in the case of large specimens or where the 
object is to grow the plants along quickly to 
form such is by far the best method to follow. At 
one time I used to grow most of the varieties in 
the form of large specimens expresslyfor winter 
flowering, and few plants were found to give 
such good results for time and labour expended. 
They were cut back tolerably hard about April, 
allowed to start into growth, and about the 
latter end of May were planted out on a piece 
of well-prepared soil, fully exposed to the sun. 
A mulch of manure was given them, and they 
were watered well in dry weather. At the same 
time care was taken that each plant had breath¬ 
ing space, a most important point with respect 
to these quick-growing subjects, for, like the 
Chrysanthemum and similar flowering plants, 
the quality and quantity of bloom obtained much 
depends upon the maturity attained by the 
wood when active growth has ceased. 

Potting. —By the middle of September the 
plants should be taken up, and the roots cram¬ 
med into pots just large enough to contain them. 
Water them well, ana place them in a shady, 
sheltered situation, syringing them occasionally 
should the weather prove at all hot and parch¬ 
ing. Towards the latter end of the month they 
will need to be placed in a. light structure, 
where the temperature is maintained sufficiently 
high to keep them gently growing, when a con¬ 
tinuance of bloom may be looked for all through 
the winter. Although Abutilons like a general 
warmth throughout the cold season, and are not 
satisfactory winter flowerers unless they get it, 
they by no means delight in a close, stewing 
atmosphere. When placed in a stove or in a 
forcing-house, where a high temperature and 
confined atmosphere reigns, they run to leaf and 
appear to lose the power to form flower-buds. 
Tbe proper place for them is the warm green¬ 
house, where Bouvardias, Cyclamens, Helio¬ 
tropes, and such-like plants are brought gently 
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along, and where an equable temperature is 
maintained, but where a free circulation cf a* 
is induced when the weather permits, hor 
flowering in small pots I should prefer not to 
plant out in summer, but rather to grow them 
along in a free, generous compost, plunging the 
pots up to their rims in an open, sunny situa¬ 
tion, and watering freely witti liquid manure 
when the roots touch the sides of the potB alter 
the last shift. One-year-old plants are apt to run 
too much to wood when planted out, but the 
little check which they get when the roots are 
confined throws them into a flowering state. 

B. J. 

RAISING PETUNIAS FROM SEED. 


Petunias are grown more or less in most 
gardens, but as a rule the seed is sown too late 
to get the plants strong enough for turning out 
by the middle of May. Although the seeds ger¬ 
minate more readily m frames with bottom 
heat, such treatment is not necessary, and ifwwu 
early in the year in pans aud placed on a shell 
in any warm house, it will be found that any so 
raised will not only be considerably in advance of 
those put in at the usual time, but that the plants 
will be short-jointed and altogether more stocky 
and strong. To get such fine seed to do well, it 
is important that the soil should bo made per¬ 
fectly smooth and level, and, when this is done, 
watered through a fine-rosed pot, so as to avoid 
having to wet the earth afterwards, till the 
young plants make their appearance. By adopt¬ 
ing this course and covering the pot or pan with 
a piece of glass, so as to maintain an equable tem¬ 
perature and prevent evaporation, success w ill 
be certain. Even the most minute seed may be 
induced to germinate in this way ; but m all 
cases where it is so small that it has to be sown 
on the surface it should have a sheet of panor 
laid over it to shut out the light for the first few 
days, after which it will require close watching, 
and must be uncovered immediately germina 
tion takes place. 

To encourage growth when up the young 
plants should be placed in a close frame or pit 
up near the glass, when they will soon be ready 
for pricking off into boxeB of light soil or for pot¬ 
ting singly, to be shifted again or planted out a* 
required. Besides beiug serviceable for bedding, 
Petunias raised from seed are valuable for pot 
culture, as they afford plenty of variety both in 
form and colour, and make a fine display in a 
[Teenhouse or conservatory, either in pots or 

In borders, the best way to grow them, or rathei 
to support them, is to get a very coarse piece of 
rabbit wire and cut it into lengths of from *- ft 


after the midtile of May to draw the lijfht. ofT 
during the greater part of the day. By pinching 
back or beheading any that have been under 
glass and exhausted by flowering, and then set- 
f.ng them out in the open air. they will soon 
break again and coino into bloom in the autumn, 
or a succession may be kept up by nipping out 
the points of the young shoots of a portion ot 
the stock and then growing them on. Double 
kinds admit of being raised from seed in the 
same manner as the single sorts, but the seeds 
should be from a good strain. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS FOR MARKET. 

C6G9. —I presume that “ oung Florist is 
located in the vicinity of some provincial town, 
and intends to dispose of his produce in tho 
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Dwarf Petnn 


to 3 ft., and place one of these pieces roui 
plant so as to form a guard, when after 
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• round each 

plant so as vj iunu » gua.u, after a time 

the branches will find their way through the 
meshes and hide the wire with foliage and 
flowers. Grown thus, they make grand masses 
that sire not blown about or stiff or formal in 
appearance. Some years sgo the double varieties 
of Petunias made a greatstir, and very beautiful 
they are, especially such as we see now, many 
of which are fimbriated and striped after the 
manner of Carnations. 

The best way for growing Petunias when wan¬ 
ted for greenhouse decoration is to plunge them 
in oold frames where they can have full sun, and 


Petunia for pots und liaskt ta. 


immediate neighbourhood. In a house only some 
30 ft long but little oould be done in the way of 
growing plants for the London markets, and we 
should think that in any case tho better plan 
would be to utilise it for the production of 
winter bloom, as in a populous locality there is 
at that time of the year a constant demand for 
button-hole bouquets and cut flowers generally. 

“ Young Florist ” does not make any mention of 
frames, but he should at the least provide him¬ 
self with half-a-dozen, G ft. by 4 ft. lights, as 
there are some kinds of winter-blooming subjects 
which cannot be well grown without such con¬ 
venience, and they would come in most usefully 
for Violets in winter or for sheltering choice 
Pansies, nice little well-bloomed plants generally 
finding ready Bale in the neighbourhood of 
townB, also Carnations, Lobelia fulgens, Ac. 

We would not grow any winter flowers that 
demand a high temperature to keep them and 
bring them along, as only large growers can 
make such things pay ; we would rather take in 
hand such plants as Cyclamens, Primulas, Cine¬ 
rarias, Ac., which by a proper system of cul- 
ture may be had coming into bloom naturally 
by the winter, and only demand a little help to 
keep them going. Cyclamens planted out in 
frames in April, lifted and potted in September, 
wdl be flowering grandly by Christmas ; Cine¬ 
rarias sown in March will be ready to cut from 
in January ; and Primulas, especially the double 
kinds, will give good bloom at that time. Jhen 
there are tree Carnations ; Christmas Roses 
potted in autumn will be of great use; laris 
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will make up a good assortment of winter- 
flowering subjects, all of fairly easy culture. In 
the way of foliage nothing is so good as Adiantum 
enneatum, but for tho groundwork of ordinary 
bouquets we have found the small plain-leaved 
Periwinkle to be of great use, mounting some 
two or three terminal shoots together, whilst 
for bunches of cut flowers in summer we would 
grow the oommon Gardener s Garter^ Grass, 
Spira-a Filipendula, Thalictrum adiantifolium, 
Southernwood, Euphorbia, Polypody Fern, and 
for finishing off there is nothing like the Fennel- 
leaved P:eony. 

For cut bloom in summer such annuals as the 
Cornflower, annual Chrysanthemums, Clarkia, 
Collinsia, Ac., should be sown in March and 
April; in addition to which such hardy 
perennials as Alstru*meria aurantiaca, Japan 
Anemone, the common single, scarlet, and 
Anemone fulgens, summer-blooming Chrysan¬ 
themums, monthly and hybrid perpetual own- 
root Roses, not forgetting Gloire de Dijon, of 
which some fifty plants should be set out in rich 
soil, as they will give bloom when there is a 
comparative scarcity. Pompono Chrysanthemums 
for autumn bloom, Delphiniums, Rudbeckia 
Newmani, Monarda didyma, Campanula car- 
patica, Antirrhinums, Sweet Williams, herba¬ 
ceous Phloxes, hardy Fuchsias, Clematis Jack- 
mani and varieties, Myosotis dissitiflora, 
Funkias, and Spinea palmata, Pinks and Wnll- 
flowers should be added. We must not, how¬ 
ever, forget Sweet Peas, as these are of the 
greatest service in making up bunches of cut 
lowers. 

If “Young Florist” is near a market town, 
the beat use he could make of his ground would 
be to occupy w hat is not required for the supply 
of cut flowers with such hardy subjects as 
Daisies of colours, Aubrietias, Polyanthus, Prim¬ 
roses, Pinks, Pansies, Violas, Sweet Williams, 
Silene, Myosotis, Christmas Rosea, Arabia, and 
any such hardy popular flowers which in thickly 
inhabited places are easily sold at a few pence 
per root, especially on market days. We have 
known many to do quite a large trade in this 
w'ay, aud we know that the founder of one of 
our largest and most noted nurseries began iu 
tkia humble manner. A good stock of Polyanthus 
and Primroses is easily got up from seed, the 
great point being to obtain a good strain and 
save one’s own seed. Asters, too, raised in a 
frame and planted out in rich soil may be lifted, 
potted, and sold in August, and Chrysanthe¬ 
mums struck in March and planted out may be 
potted up in September, just shelGring them 
until sola. J• CoRNHlLL. 

Byjlett. 


pottea in auiumu wn. &-—-» 

Daisies grown along all the summer in the open 
air, pinching off the buds until October ; Helio¬ 
tropes, Geraniums, such as Guillon Mangiln, 
Begonia ascotensis, insignia, and Inerami, Li- 
bouia floribuuda, Erica gracilis, and Daphne 
indica rubra are flowering freely the winter 
through in an average temperature of 5o by 
day, and 5° or 10° less by night. 

Here and there up the rafters we would tram 
winter flowering Tropa‘olums, such as Ball of 
Fire and Triomphe d’Hyeres, growing them 
along freely from cuttings under glass so that 
by the autumn they reach the top of the itmo- 
ture. From these a large amount of brilliant 
flowers will be obtainable all the winter and 

e *A^pfant^or two of double white Camellia, 
white Azalea, and a few Hyacinths, of which 
Homfere is the easiest to brmg early into bloom, 


Black fungua on Camellia leaves.— 

I have some Camellia plants whioh look as if 
ink had been smeared on them in places, and as 
soon as I see such appearances I know what to 
look for as the cause, and set about cleaning at 
once. We find scale in long, irregular, string- 
like patches, of a white or creamy colour, filmed 
or coated over, under which coating, if examined 
by a microscope, may be seen thousands of the 
miniature insects in different stages of develop¬ 
ment, and these if left soon spread themselves 
over a house. A syringing with paraffin and 
water in the proportion of a small teacupful of 
the former to a gallon of the latter, is the quick¬ 
est remedy, and after applying this the plants 
should have a good rinsing with the garden 
engine, when the foliage will shine as if 
polished.—8. . „ 

Begonias for back walls of green¬ 
houses. —For covering back walls, such Be- 
gooi&s as B. fuchsioidea, B. folioBA f &nd B. 
insignia are invaluable. Those who have not 
seen them planted out in a well prepared bor¬ 
der would be astonished to see the growth which 
they make in one season. Part of the bade of 
the wall in my conservatory is covered with the 
kinds just named, and they are the admiration 
of all who see them. B. fuchsioides and B. foliosa 
are always in flower. We treat them liberally, 
and this induces continual growth and the con¬ 
stant production of flowers. We also find them 
to be very useful planted against the back walls 
of vineries. They are free from the attacks of 
insects, and most useful as regards the produc¬ 
tion of cut flowers in the winter. We cat bushels 
of the beautiful B. insignis. B. nitida is a grand 
variety, but more tender than those previously 
mentioned. In an early vinery it produces an 
abundance of lovely flowers.—J, A. D. 
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Campanulas for pot culture.— Among 
the best kinds of Campanulas I have met with 
for pot culture are the different varieties of C. 
calyoanthema, which embrace several shades of 
colour, the most effective being the blue and 
pure white, the latter being very attractive, good 
strains having both calyx and bell very large. 
The habit is all that can be desired, being regu¬ 
larly branching and pyramidal, well-grown spe¬ 
cimens reaohing a height, when in flower, of 
about 2 ft., and blooming freely from base to 
summit. To get them strong, the best way is to 
sow the seed in May, and grow the plants on in 
rich soil in pots during the summer, giving them 
plenty of water and liquid manure, and in the 
autumn they should be plunged in ashes in a cold 
pit, so as to have their heads up near the gla?s, 
where they will winter well, and flower early the 
following spring. Being biennial, it is necessary 
to make a sowing annually at the time mentioned 
to have some to bloom every year, but the good 
old perennial C. pyramidalis may be propagated 
by means of offsets obtained from the crowns. 
Both the blue and white varieties of C. pyra¬ 
midalis are remarkably fine for the embellishment 
cl greenhouses, as they grow to a height of 5 ft. 
or 6 ft., and make a grand display when in 
bloom.—S. D. 

6672.— Wintering: Petunias. — There 
should be no trouble in keeping these. Plants 
that have been lifted from the beds and potted 
in autumn seldom do well, but cuttings struck 
in August and September in nice sandy soil 
with good drainage always succeed with us, 
whether potted off in autumn or left in the 
cutting pots till spring. Plants that have 
bloomed in pots during the summer if cut down 
in autumn and kept a little close for a while 
usually break well from the base, and stand 
through the winter well, furnishing any amount 
of cuttings in spring. Of course all should be 
kept in a light, airy house, close to the glass, 
with temperature ranging from 45° to 50° or so 
—we find them do better thus than in a lower 
range ; and they must not either get very wet 
or very dry.—B. C. R. 

6640.— Selection of Orchids.—I would 
recommend the following 24 Orchids to “3. T.,*’ 
as he mentions those requiring only moderate 
heat. These can all be bought at very moderate 
prices, and will all succeed well if grown in a 
temperature of from 45° to 55° all winter. 
Cattleya citrina. Ccelogyne cristata, Cypri- 
pedium insigne, Epidendrum vitellinum majus, 
Laelia anceps, L. autumnalis, L. majalis, Lycaste 
Skinneri, Masdevallia Harryana, 3VI. tovarensis, 
Odontoglossum Alexandra?, O. cirrhosum, O. 
citrosmum roseum, O. grande, O. Pescatorei, 
Oncidium flexuoeum,0. obryzatum, O. tigrinum, 
Pleione lagenaria, P. maculata, Sophronitis 
grandiflora, S. violacea, Stanhopea oculata, 
Trichopilia suavis.—H. Sowter. 

Propagating the variegated Yucca 

(V. aloifolia variegata).—Anyone possessing a 
tall, naked specimen of this may soon get a lot 
of young p^nts, and at the same time transform 
the ungainly parent plant into a short sturdy 
one. Cut the head off and allow it to lie for a 
day or two, so as to dry a little, thereby lessen¬ 
ing the probability of rotting ; it may then be 
potted in a comparatively small, well-drained 
pot, and in a sandy compost. It should then be 
plunged in a gentle heat, or better still if struck 
in a bed of Cocoa-nut fibre it will soon root, 
while the stem may be cut up into lengths of 
about 1 ft. and laid in the fibre, just covering 
them, when young plants will push from the 
dormant eyes, and as soon as largo enough may 
b >3 taken off with in most cases a fow roots at¬ 
tached to them. This done, the stems may be 
again returned and will soon push more plants, 
which can then be removed, and this process 
may be continued until the stem decays, by 
which time a goodly number of plants will have 
been raised from it. The large roots may be 
laid in and treated in the same way. The best 
time to perform the operation is in spring when 
the old plants show Bigns of makingm w growth. 
-A. 

6722. — Scarlet Musk. — “ Dolly ” not 
having a greenhouse can keep the plants in a 
room or any place from which frost is excluded. 
They should be kept moderately dry. The cul¬ 
ture of this variety of Musk is very simple, and 
is as follows : Plants should be procured in the 
spring and potted singly in 3-in. pots, and 
placed in a greenhouse o. any place safe from 



frost; when they are 4 in. or 5 in. high, pinch out 
the point, which will cause them to throw out 
shoots from the joints. As soon as the plants 
till these pots with roots shift them into larger 
pots and continue pinching out the point of 
every shoot when 4 in. long to make the plant 
bushy, otherwise tall unsightly growths will 
result. As to the size of pots for flowering the 
plants in, much depends 
on the room at disposal. 

I have flowered them in 
pots from 4£ in. to 12^ 
in. in diameter. Of 
course the larger the 

? )t the larger the plant. 

he ordinary way of 
training plants up a 
back or ladder answers 
well, and I have had 
plants in 12£-in. pots 4 
ft. high and 3 ft. wide, 
which were much ad¬ 
mired when in bloom. 

Ordinary soil does very 
well, but if a little peat 
soil can be added, it 
would be of advantage. 

After the plants have 
done flowering, the old 
growth should be cut 
off, and they will, as 
“Dolly” states, throw 
up shoots from the roots, 
which should be taken 
off in spring and struck 
in sandy soil and treated 
as above. It may not be 
generally known, but 
this is one, if not the 
best, Musk for training, 
and does equallj well 
either grown in a green- 


hardy and pretty. The flowers are a bright, 
clear yellow, with a few blackish spots, which 
gives them a distinct appearance from other 
yellow kinds. 

A Californian annual (Leptosyne mari- 
tima).—This is a succulent, Bmooth branched 
plant, growing 2 ft. to 3 ft. high in suitable 
soil, and bearing a very showy flower-head of a 


A Californian annual (Leptosyne maritima). 


house or room. It also 


makes a nice bushy plant 

if planted out in the garden in June.—W. E. 

Boyce, Holloway. 

Lillum auratum In winter.— I have had in bloom 
a most beautiful Liiium auratum with Bix large flowers 
on one stem. I potted it in spring, and let it tftand out- 
••f-doors in a cool shrubbery all the summer with plenty 
of water. In October I brounlit it in wh*-n the buds were 
well swollen, and for betwoen three and four weeks I 
had constant enjoyment from the sight and the >mell 
of It. It is so much more valuable blooming in Novem¬ 
ber and December than in its usual month of July.— 
F. W. 


. golden-yellow, 3 in., or even more, in diameter, 
the ray florets being from fifteen to twenty in 
number. It is a native of the south of Cali¬ 
fornia, and is of the easiest cultivation as a 
half-hardy annual. Being of vigorous habit, the 
seedlings should be pricked off early, and 
allowed ample pot room prior to turning out. It 
was introduced by Mr. Thompson, of Ipswich, 
who offers it in his catalogue at a few pence per 
packet. 

Seedling Carnations.—For the more 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

The Red Hawkweed (Boerkhausia 
rubra) —This Hawkweed is a hardy Italian 
annual. Though called red, the blossoms are in 


common and inexpensive forms of Carnation 
seed I would like to suggest the advisability of 
getting the plants in flower the first year, thus 
effecting a considerable economy both in time 
and space ; for if the seedlings can be induced to 
declare themselves the same year in which the 
seed is sown, it seems to me that, in the case of 



The Bed Hawkweed (Boerkhausia rubra) 


reality not so, but rather rosy-pink. It should 
be bowd in spring, like other hardy annuals, in 
any ordinary garden soil, and will produce 
flowers from June to September. The annexed 
woodcut well represents the habit of growth of 
this plant and the style of flowers, which are 
about the size of a crown-piece. The yellow 
Hawkweed (Tolpis barbata), also a South Euro¬ 
pean plant, is likewise a pretty annual, equally 


bought seed, which, of course, is not likely to 
produce valuable varieties, a great deal of subse¬ 
quent waste of time is necessarily avoided. The 
plan I adopt is to sow the seeds in January or 
February in pans in a frame. As soon as the 
plants are big enough, prick them out round the 
edges of small pots, then as they get about 3 in. 
or 4 in. high, plant them out in a very richly 
prepared bed 6 in. apart, and pinch out all side- 
shoots up the main stem as soon as they appear, 
letting the plants make only one flower on a 
single stem. In the autumn most of them will 
flower, when the singles, &c., may be discarded 
at once If any do not flower in the autumn pot 
them up in 4-in. pots and place them in the house 
where they will flower in the winter. All the 
attention they require is tying up the stems, 
which must be kept clear of offshoots as they 
advance, watering periodically with manure 
water, and frequently in the ordinary way in 
dry weather. 

Hollyhocks. —These should be planted 
where they can be protected to a certain extent 
from high winds, which break and injure the 
leaves. Planted in groups before a background 
of shrubs and trees where they can be seen from 
a distance they are very effective, but they 
must be provided with rich, deeply-trenched 
soil free from roots of trees or shrubs. Seedlings 
are best, perhaps, where large numbers of 
plants can be utilised for decorative purposes. 
They produce the best spikes, and also throw 
out a great many Bide branches. A large propor¬ 
tion, too, will be as good as the parents, and if 
t’ley have not been crossed they often do not 
differ very much from them. The Hollyhock is 
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also one of oar finest plants for autumn exhi- because (I hope I shall not shock ■■ J. D. ”) I think to ensure vigour and <* >!«« next season. All 

bition—before the Dahlia even for that purpose, by so doing I get a much, a very much these delicacies make £*“?£*)* 

If for exhibition, they should be planted in greater variety in my garden. When you look sarily very unsightly “ 

some place where the cutting of spikes will not at a number of beds of mixed plants, especially escape the attentions of the “I™!* 

have the effect of spoiling the appearance of the if you look at them from any distance, the whose continual bouleversements cause excru- 

^Herbao^ua^anc^ahrubbery bor- tffla » 

.ud ---: d M f r y ‘X y t oa A^ 

different b^i^ifcentee^and o"£d?bM ££*« o^ fTri^evi j'ofthe.bed, 
and rotting and the fibres, ever ready for fresh this arrangement is pronounced to be infinitely dwg system wrti r'flft^n yews a^o 

food and always travelling instinctively in the 5E 

right direction to find it, thread their course neighbour who sees my spn gg . to go into all. tet us by “judicious selection” 

where it is deposited for their use. Nature, in tbe To a great extent the same holds good (I tbe out of each system. Q. Q. 

ordinary way, provides nutrition for the plants humbly conceive) m^summer as well as in spring, 
annually, but we, with our ideas of tidiness, rob Each bed in the bedded-out portion has an in- 

them by raking up and gathering all accumula- dividuality of its own, and an immense scope is nrsumcrn. TX7UlH!Tr»ft TXTCYRTT 

tion of decaying matter, by doing which greatly afforded for interesting experiments in the THIS COMING W-CJHilvD WUlvJl. 
impoverishes the soil, and then wonder why our matter of balancing colours. The pleasure of “ 

pets do not thrive in the free manner they a garden is double when it is so situated that Extracts from a Garden Diary — Dec. 26 to 31. 
ought. Not only are leaves beneath shrubs it can be enjoyed from indoors as well as out- covering up Vine border* with long litter, using just 
highly beneficial on account of the manorial doors. Looking at it from the windows far more aufflclcnt to keep out froit. Planting border with Ksrlj 
mftter they contain, but they anawer the variety, i. presorted £y having.the 2tt5Sw 

double purpose of a mulching, and thus prevent each with broad masses of colour in centre and them Jn bottle8 j n the Grape room. Sowing Ringleader, 
evaporation of the earth’s moisture which is a border, and the distant beds filled with herba- william I.. Dr. Hogg, and Unique Peas. Preparing pit for 
most important matter, although one too fre- ceous treasures, than by having the whole gar- Ash-leaved Kidney Potatoes. Washing the paint in late 
quen«y overlooked. If proof wore wanted of den more or lean the same I m»y remark on sTaw Wi". plungedClX. 

their great utility in this latter respect, one has passant that Nature seems to delight in masses tbem Getting on with digging and trenching aB fast as 
only to examine the ground under them to see of the same colour. How much more charming the weather will permit. Turning over a large heap of 
how it ia I at alltimea compared with that expoaed are her broad breadth, of Bluebells or Prim- .“g cacaSke^dMelo^ZS 

to the air, which m summer, when heated by roses than isolated clumps. . „ for early crops. Looking over Grapes in bottles, remov- 

the sun, drinks up all aqueous matter at a great “ J. D.’ w, I take it, either “special pleading ing any bad berries, and filling ut» the bottles where re- 

rate. What suits herbaceous and shrubbery bor- or else poking fun at us when he gravely talks of quired with water. Covering up Endive and Lettuces to 
dera far better than the digging or pointing over tbe hoiTiblepoaaibility of visitors or guests seeing 

they receive is a top-dressing of rich mould or a us in the dishevelled chaos of changing our gar- Getting on with the pruning and nailing of Pears and 
mixture of that and short decomposed manure, den—or rather part of it—from its spring dress plums on walls. Manuring and forking the ground 
which if put on at once will be a protection to to its summer clothing. Most people, I should /fAiuthSm 

many of the plants whose roots will get the fancy, have more assistance than I have, and mv room ’ removing any fruitathat are beginning to rot. 
benefit of the juices carried down by the rains, summer planting is all done in a day and a half. Flower Garden. 

For such things as Anthuriums, Pentstemons, and in most country neighbourhoods that I am Presuming that flower beds are dug, and other 
Hollyhocks, and others of that character that acquainted with people do not live in such a work of a routine character well advanced, now 
suffer and often get killed by hard frost, it is a dissipated whirl as not to be able to reckon with i s a favourable opportunity to attend to orna- 
good plan to place a shovelful of leaf-soil around a tolerable degree of certainty on a couple of mental trees and shrubs growing on lawns, that 
the collars of each, which will prevent them quiet days. I generally leave my Tulips and frequently suffer from impoverishment of the 
taking harm should the weather set in very other bulbs undisturbed in their beds—or at least soil. In order to remedy this have all leavee, 
severe.—S. in six of them—for three years. I sift about 4 in. sweepings of walks, &c., put into heaps and 

The GreatLeopard’s-bane.—I haT.ofaerv.dln or even lee, of good oompoet over the surface turned until decayed. The mould rerolWng from 
the well selected list of herbaceous plants for mixed before I put the bedding plants m, and thus I these may then be spread evenly under tne trees 
borders the prickly and hardy Leopard’s-bane(Doronicum d o not disturb the bulbs, and the Tulips go on as far as the roots extend ; keep it raked, and 
a‘AlSeSdd’iSfn“f th“p^lTveu«re i ‘o 1 ‘^ increasing, and make a morei Wifnldurnlay pick off any .tone.,^-twillqu.okly di»pp«« 
it.—A Lovku op Flowers. each year, till at the end of the third year they m the Grass. This is only necessary lor trees 

__ become too thick. with clean stems, for if planted with plenty of 

trnDn . ,, nunmvrt t»t a vt «3 1 have heen at considerable trouble to ascertain room for their branches to rest on the turf there 

HERBACEOUS I . BEDDING PLANTS. the opinion of all my acquaintances for the last is no necessity for removing the fallen leaves 
I return many thanks to “ J. D,” for his ex- two years as to whether they think it desirable that collect under them. 

ceedingly pleasant and suggestive article in or not wholly to abandon bedding-out, for, in Roges that have occupied the same position 
Gardening, December 10. While I do not spite of “J. D.’s’’dictum (in which I fear there j Qr earg ar0 ^.^tiy benefited by being lifted 
anrrpp with fivervthinfr he save. I enioved it all ia a little dogmatism—I mean where he Bays._____m*. 


__ _ , „ nnrvnrvr/i tvt a •vTmc 1 flBV8 DWa St COHBIUerSBW UVUU1B IW BBWTWMU 

HERBACEOUS I . BEDDING PLANTS. the opinion of all my acquaintances for the last 
I return many thanks to “ J. D,” for his ex- two years as to whether they think it desirable 
ceedingly pleasant and suggestive article in or not wholly to abandon bedding-out, for, in 
Gardening, December 10. While I do not spite of “ J. D.’s ” dictum (in which I fear there 


cussions like ours make tno arrival oi our gar- tilings toieramy equal ), a min* mis wnoie ques- tbem a( j m i r ably. They should be laid in by the 
dening paper additionally piquant and interest- tion is pre-eminently one in the province of taste. h00 j 8 until t he bed is re-made, when the old 
ing. , .. „ M»ny of these individual. are persons of great hap j ^ shou ] d be shortened and the plant* 


all the year round with a minimum of trouble.” hands to, and which, therefore, I think consti- atr j ke ^pot up the stem, and are quite equal to 
Everything worth having is worth working for. tutes them safe guides to consult in the matter youn( . plants Do not prune at present, for if 
I do not deny that my garden gives me some under debate. Their opinion in the ratio of ten mild weather continues the terminal buds only 
trouble, but I do not grudge that; it is a to one is, as is mine, that while bedding out wdl br0ak w hile the lower ones will remain 
labour of love. Of course we must all cut our was quite overdone, it would be a great mistake dorraant u ’ nt ii March • then prune. New kinds 
coats according to our cloth (my cloth is of to give it up altogether; that there are places planted la8t mon th should be seourely tied to 
very narrow width), and if we are not able to and positions in which nothing else would be as prevent wind-waving for the top is best left on 
give time, thought, and a certain amount of effective; and all agree that by a judicious mix- £ ntil ni time has arrived. Established 
outlay, we must be content with an inferior ture of the two systems a greater amount of beda g £ onld ° QW have a good mu lching of rotten 
article. I cheerfully admit that bulb planting, to variety is produced than by a rigid adherence manure j a j d on t h e surface ; it can be lightly 
be succeeded by summer bedding, is more or to either exclusively. forked in after pruning. Tea Roses will be best 

less troublesome; to be dispensed with, there- Another point in which I am at issue with eXD08ed w hile the weather is bo mild, but on the 
fore, by those who cannot manage it, just as we “ J. D.” is with respect to the relative beauty indication of frost cover them securely, 
thankfully accept ehromos on the walls of our (or want of beauty) of the beds in winter. I , , .. ^ - 

sitting rooms when we cannot afford water- think my neatly raked, smooth bulb beds, with Pansies in beds have had a good time ot 

colours and oils. But having said this, I still their trim edgings of Primroses, Oxlips, Violas, it this year, if slugs and the * e ^™ er ‘ c ? ated 
maintain that a combination of the two sys- &c., look twice as pleasing as those containing have been kept in abeyance. They do not like 
terns of bedding out and herbaceous borders even my most valued herbaceous plants. These, the severe frosts and cutting east winds we 
affords a greater amount of pleasure than an to give them good treatment (as we are con- sometimes have. A shelter of Spruce branches 
entire devotion to only one of them. stantly told to give them in Gardening), should or hurdles wattled with evergreens would 

To read “ J. D.’s ” paper one would fancy I have their foliage left to decay, or, in the case them shelter, and could easily be applied. 1 inks 
had been advocating bedding-out pure el simple; of such things as Delphiniums, have their stems are more hardy than Pansies, and when they are 
bedding out, and nothing but bedding-out! cut to about 12 in., in order to afford them planted out early enough, so that they can be- 
WhereaB I distinctly said I loved and enjoyed protection, and also the most suitable nutri- come established before the frosts set m, tney 
my herbaceous beds best; and besides those 1 ment from their own d6bris. Many kinds must seldom suffer. In a season like the present the 
have in front of my window, I have lots of have little pyramids of coal ashes or turf-mould surface of the beds should be stirred frequently, 
beds aud borders all round my honse full of over their crowns, and there must be a gene- and whenever the plants become loose they must 
that class of plants. For all that, I like to keep ral dressing over the surface of rich rotten be pressed in with the fingers. Watch at nignt 
Romo beds for spring and summer bedding, manure and other forms of “beoftea” applied for slugs, &o. The plants in pots, prepared in 
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case of any dimater to those planted out, must 
be attended to; water them about once a week, 
and in fine weather let them be fully exposed to 
the air. 

Glasshouses. 

Stove plants. —The brightness of the 
Poinsettia is quite unrivalled among stove 
plants at this season. When the flowers of 
these are cut or their beauty naturally fades, 
the plants should be placed on a shelf in an in¬ 
termediate temperature close to the glass to 
assist the wood in ripening up in readiness for 
propagating purposes. Plants of Plumbago 
rosea, Eranthemums, Linums, and other autumn¬ 
blooming plants that are over should be at once 
put in positions in full light to give substance 
to the young growths, so as to get an early batch 
of cuttings from them. Epiphyllums that are 
over Bhould be kept somewhat drier at the roots, 
and if they are unsightly in shape may be freely 
pruned to get them into dense and bushy 
growth. Any one desiring standards of these, 
and having a few Tree Fern stumps, should 
ccoop out tne centre of the latter and fill in with 
eome rich soil, at the same time inserting a few 
cuttings or a small healthy plant on the top of 
the stump. 

Green&ouse plants.— Few plants are 
more difficult to keep sturdy and strong at this 
season of the year than the show and fancy Pe¬ 
largoniums. Where a house is not set apart for 
them the plants must in all cases be in positions 
with their heads touching the glass. The water¬ 
ing of these also requires some practice to keep 
the plants in the best condition. There is great 
danger from extremes of dryness, and also over¬ 
watering at the roots during dull, sunless 
weather in the winter season. Free ventilation 
should be given on all favourable occasions, but 
carefully avoid cold draughts of air from acting 
on them. Statice profuse may now be started in 
a genial temperature, and will soon throw up a 
quantity of useful flower-spikes. The larger 
growing S. Holfordi may also be treated in a si¬ 
milar way. These plants delight in a rich com¬ 
post of loam, cow manure, and bones. Where 
they are desired serviceable in small pots, it 
will be a great aid to them to have their pots 
drained entirely with ^-in. bones. In the same 
temperature as the Statices may be placed all 
the young stock of greenhouse Rhododendrons. 
These, if requiring more root-room, should be 
liberally drained, and the best fibry peat only 
should be used to grow them in. A good supply 
of water will be necessary when the plants com¬ 
mence growth, and a free use of the syringe 
over and under the plants will materially assist 
them to grow freely. When the plants fill their 
pots with roots, pretty strong doses of liquid 
manure may be given tnem with advantage, and 
when the plants are growing freely their sym¬ 
metry must in all cases be maintained by stop¬ 
ping the strongest growths. Large plants of 
these that are well set with flower may be re¬ 
tarded by keeping them in the cool greenhouse, 
or forwarded on with the young stock. 

Bedding plants.— Tubers of Dahlias and 
bulbs of Gladioli, &e., should be stored in con¬ 
venient places beyond the reach of frost; and this 
should also be carefully excluded from structures 
containing bedding plants, which should always, 
if well rooted, be kept as cool and quiet as pos¬ 
sible, as it is by no means advisable to encourage 
growth in the absence of light and air. Nothing, 
however, is so injurious to bedding plants at 
the present season as damp ; every possible care, 
therefore, must be taken to prevent drip from 
the roofs of such houses or pits that may con¬ 
tain them. All dead and decaying leaves, Ac., 
must be removed whenever necessary, and every 
opportunity taken which the state of the weather 
may afford to admit fresh air, to render the 
plants as hardy as possible. There may also be 
found leisure now to take a rough estimate of 
the stock on hand of the various kinds of plants 
required for the ensuing season, and this snould 
be compared with the list of requirements which 
should have been made during the last summer 
or autumn ; and whenever a deficiency is shown 
a preparation for increasing such varieties should 
be made early during the ensuing year. But 
little, if any, advantage is likely to be gained by 
attempting to propagate bedding plants during 
the dull dark aays of mid-winter. During dry or 
frosty weather get as soon as possible some ma¬ 
nure prepared, ready to be applied to the flower 
beds and borders as soon as the spring-flowering 


plants and bulbs are removed. It is necessary to 
enrich as much as possible the soil of such beds, 
to enable them successfully to produce two crops 
during each season ; and it should also be borne 
in mind that many kinds of summer bedding 
plants are exceedingly gross feeders. This com¬ 
post should be frequently turned during frosty 
weather ; frost is of itself a powerful fertiliser, 
and fresh surfaces can hardly be too frequently 
exposed to its action. 

Hardy Fruity 

Even though conditions be favourable for 
planting fruit trees, it will be much better to 
defer doing so till growth again becomes active; 
but meanwhile push on with the work of prun¬ 
ing, nailing, tying, and training, and also of top¬ 
dressing all trees that are likely to be benefited 
by that operation. Strawberries, Raspberries, 
and small fruits generally ought to be mulched 
with manure as early in the winter as practic¬ 
able. The protection thus afforded the roots, 
although not really necessary, is beneficial, 
whilst the long period intervening between the 
application of tne manure and its being de¬ 
manded by the plants affords time for the whole 
of the manurial properties to be communicated 
to the soil. Every kind of hardy fruit—Peaches 
and Figs excepted—may now be pruned. In 
pruning Apricots avoid as much as possible the 
cutting away of large branches, and when it is 
necessary to remove them let the cuts be made 
with a very sharp knife ; canker and gum often 
proceed from imperfectly healed wounds, 
originally caused by bad pruning or the use of 
blunt instruments. Nearly all the varieties of 
Apricots fruit most freely on spurs formed by 
summer stopping of the shoots, but as in time 
these get naked, and a long way from the wall 
and consequent benefit derivable therefrom, 
their renewal becomes a necessity, and the best 
way of doing this without sacrificing a season’s 
fruit is to cut back a few of the worst each year, 
and where a branch is wholly bad, train in a 
young shoot during the summer with which to 
replace the same at the next winter’s pruning. 

Pears, Plums, and Sweet Cherries having long 
naked spurs ought to be treated as to their 
renewal in exactly the same way. Cordon-trained 
trees necessarily soon get covered with ugly 
spurs if at the winter pruning judgment be not 
exercised to take off or shorten back a few of 
the longest each year. Peaches, Nectarines, and 
Morello Cherries fruit moat freely on the young 
wood of the previous year, and, therefore, when 
winter pruning them it is necessary to retain all 
the best of the shoots, removing such old ones as 
are the most destitute of buds, till the trees are 
sufficiently thin ; afterwards, with the view of 
preventing the attacks of insects in spring, paint 
over the whole of the trees with a'strong solution 
of soft soap, Gishurst, or tobacco water, and 
before nailing them in also dress the walls with 
soapsuds applied by means of the garden engine 
for even if there be no insects such a dressing 
prevents the growth of Moss, Ac., which helps 
to harbour insects when once they have gained 
a lodgment. When bad weather stops outside 
work, then is the time to prepare labels for 
trees, likewise to get ready stakes for supporting 
newly-planted trees, and look over the Btores of 
Apples and Pears in order to remove every trace 
of aecay ; and, as regards the finer varieties of 
Pears, at all events, wipe off with a dry cloth 
the thin mould that at this season iB apt to form 
on them, and which, if not removed soon causes 
complete destruction. 

Vegetables. 

Sow Mustard and Cress every week or ten 
days, as required, in any house having a tem¬ 
perature above 45°. Keep up a succession of 
Chervil by wintering some roots in pots or boxes 
in any warm house or frame. 

Plants of Endive, Lettuce, and Cauliflower, 
in frames and under hand-lights or bell-glasses 
should now be well attended to, giving them 
ilenty of air when the weather is mild, but 
warding against their getting wet, as they are 
[ess likely to Buffer from severe frost, when the 
soil in which they are growing is dry on the sur¬ 
face, than they otherwise would be. When frozen 
those in frames should have a mat thrown over 
the glass when the sun comes upon it, as the 
effect of being suddenly thawed is moat dis¬ 
astrous. Hand-lightB and bell-glasses ought to be 
similarly protected on the south side by means 
of litter or evergreen branches stuck in the soil 
so as to screen the plants. Cauliflowers and Let¬ 


tuces at the foot of south walls may be pro¬ 
tected by placing boards before them in a slant¬ 
ing position propped up so as not to allow them 
to touch the plants. Endive covered with boards 
for blanching should, during frosty weather, be 
completely covered over with several inches of 
litter, for if frozen it will decay. 

Protecting Celery. — Care should be 
taken that Celery is not subjected to much frost, 
or it will not keep so long, however firm and 
solid the variety may be ; for covering material 
use Pea haulm, which, if put under cover when 
pulled up and kept dry until required, is very 
useful for such protecting purposes ; if in a 
neighbourhood where it is plentiful, the com¬ 
mon Brake is a good material if not, stable 
litter may be used ; but whatever is employed 
will be found much more effectual if not in 
absolute contact with the tops of the Celery. To 
prevent this, take some stout pieces of old Pea 
sticks and push them down in the rows between 
the plants, then take some of the longest and 
etraightest of the Pea sticks, or such as have 
been used for Runner Beans, and tie them 
lengthways to the upright sticks a few inches 
above the tops of the Celery ; on these place 
the litter or other material, letting it hang 
well over the sides like thatch ; this will be the 
best way of protecting it from frost, and costs 
little more in additional labour than simply 
placing the material upon the tops of the Celery, 

Winter and spring Broccoli is fre¬ 
quently saved from being killed in severe frost 
by the slight protection afforded by laying 
old Pea sticks down moderately close upon 
them, as these break the full force of the cut¬ 
ting frosty wind. During severe frosts, or when 
there is an appearance of snow, cover Parsley 
with shutters or boards, if no frames are at hand, 
not allowing the covering material to absolutely 
touch it. 


House and Window Gardening. 

6681 .—Plants for gas-heated rooms. 
—Very few plants will long withstand the per¬ 
nicious influence of a gas-impregnated atmo¬ 
sphere ; in a word, the effect of the fumes on all 
kinds of plant-life is “poison;’’ nevertheless, 
there are some possessing constitutions strong 
enough to endure a considerable amount of it, 
and many that will be little, if at all, injured 
by being brought into the room for a few hours, 
or even days ; but this should be done when 
the growth of the plant is finiehed and hardened, 
not while actively progressing. The best plant 
for such an atmosphere is, in our experience. 
Aspidistra lurida and its variegated form; this 
may be constantly grown in a room where gas 
is used with moderate care. Then comes the 
India-rubber plant (Ficus elastica) with some of 
its relatives, F. Cooperi, F. Parcelli, Ac.; also 
Cannas and well-grown Draceenas, of the har¬ 
dier sorts, stand well. Most Palms when the 
growth is made, stand gas well, as do some 
greenhouse Ferns, such as Asplenium bulbi- 
ferum, Pteris cretica, and a few others. Of 
flowering plants Zonal Geraniums stand first; 
but the less any and all of these have of the gas 
the better for their health.—B. C. R. 

6189. - Foliage for bouquets. — The 
small-leaved Periwinkle is excellent for this 
purpose, as it is so green in winter. It is much 
used in Germany. Common Box, too, is suitable, 
and in summer for a naturally arranged bouquet 
the common Gardener’s Garter Grass, hardy 
Ferns, such as the Polypody, the Lady Fern, 
Spirsea Filipendula, and Thalictrum adiantoides 
are excellent. Plant early in March.—J. C. 


Ballast as drainage.— We know of no¬ 
thing equal to this as drainage for pots, boxes, 
Ac. As most people know, ballast is clay burnt 
in the rough with slack or small coal; it » 
cheap and plentiful around London, beiDg made 
by builders in large quantities from the clay 
dug out in excavating foundations. Jnst one 
crock should be placed over the hole in the pot, 
then a sufficient quantity of the ballast. Where 
much is needed, as in cutting-pots, Ac., the 
larger lumps should be placed at the bottom, 
and the finer above. Besides being surpassingly 
efficient simply as drainage, when fresh burnt it 
seems to supply some kind of nourishment as 
well, for the roots of most plants will cling to 
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the lumps most tenaciously, Pelargoniums, espe- 
o ; ally both of the zonal and show kinds, seem 
particularly to delight in this substance; aBd 
for these plants and many others that delight 
in an open and granular state of the soil, as well 
as for striking cuttings, Ac., some of the finer 
portions, rather finely sifted and mixed with 
the compost, will be found to keep this in a 
much more free and open condition than so much 
of the fine sand generally employed.—B. C. R. 


ROBBS. 

Roses in pots.— If outdoor culture of 
Roses is comparatively simple and easy, the cul¬ 
ture in the house, conservatory, Ac., is gene¬ 
rally attended with many difficulties. For pot 
culture we select the tender or monthly classes, 
though with care some other sorts may be grown 
with moderate success. I shall confine myself 
to dwarf and tender varieties ; and these must 
be selected with reference to the care, Ac., 
which can be accorded them by the cultivator. 
And first, as to pots—these should be clean, 
free from mould, and large enough to correspond 
with the size of plant and roots to be grown in 
them. Potting soil should be composed of old 
pasture turf, foam, and rotted cow manure, in 
about equal proportions, or leaf-mould and 
sharp sand may be substituted for turf or loam 
—say one part of sand to three or four of leaf- 
mould, and the same of manure. Provide good 
drainage by placing potsherds or charcoal in the 
bottom, which should have a hole in it, and be 
raised a little from the saucer so as to allow the 
air to circulate; cover the drainage material 
with soil ; then place the plant in the centre of 
the pot with the roots well spread ; fill in among 
the roots with fine soil, using every care to bring 
the soil in contact with each root and every part 
thereof, firming it moderately, after which give 
it a gentle watering. If this potting be done 
before it is desirable to place the plants in¬ 
doors, the pots should be plunged outdoors in a 
somewhat sheltered position in sawdust, tan 
ashes, or some like substance, to prevent dry¬ 
ing out, there to remain till desired to place in 
the house or conservatory. When the plants are 
potted they Bhould be pruned, as a general rule 
shortening in about one-half. As a general thing 
the temperature of our living rooms is subject 
to too great variations, and the atmosphere is 
also generally too dry for successful cultivation 
of the Rose ; to remedy these defects great care 
should be used in parlour culture to keep an 
equable temperature, with suitable ventilation, 
and then to frequently shower the plants. In 
the conservatory and greenhouse the tempera¬ 
ture can be more equably maintained, and we 
can in some measure remedy a dry atmosphere 
by evaporation of water, but we may fail by 
giving too much moisture, causing mould, Ac. ; 
good judgment and much experience are re¬ 
quired to keep the temperature and atmosphere 
in just the right state, for doing which no arbi¬ 
trary rule can be given. The soil of the pots 
must not be allowed to become dry or be sodden 
from too much wet; water well and thoroughly 
when water is given ; dig up and stir the soil in 
the pots occasionally, as far as may be without 
disturbing the roots. Cut back the plants freely 
after blossoming, or, which is better, cut back 
blossom and stem as soon as they have matured. 
The stronger and more stocky the plant, the 
better it is able to support itself and produce 
fine, healthy blossoms. Use the greatest care 
not to allow the plants to become drawn, but 
give fertilisers in a liquid form freely. Study in 
culture to render it suitable to the plant and 
the object in view.—M. S. 

Tea Roses for winter.— Where Roses 
are required in bloom very early, say during 
January and February—more especially for pro¬ 
ducing buds for cutting in a half expanded state 
for button-hole and other bouquets—Tea Roses 
are best suited for the purpose, not only on 
account of their moderate size, beauty, and 
delicate perfume, but also because of the ease 
with which they can be forced into bloom at an 
early date, thereby effecting a saving in the 
Way of fire-heat, and with benefit to the stock 
of Roses generally. Tea Roses, too, do not 
appear to require such a decided season of rest 
*s the Hybrid Perpetual*; in fact, it is diffi- 
felt to get them to remain qniefloent unless the 
temperature is so low as to almost endanger 
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their safety. Last year we had some large Tea 
Roses beautifully in bloom daring January and 
February that were trained up to wires on the 
baok wall of a cool house until they attained 
large proportions, and when they ceased growth 
in the autumn they were taken down, pruned 
slightly, top-dressed, tied up to stakes, and 
placed in an early vinery, where a slightly pro¬ 
gressive temperature was maintained. Here they 
soon developed some beautiful flower-buds, 
when they were transferred to a cool house 
again, where the blooms remained a long time 
in perfection. After the flowers were cat the 
plants were sheltered in a cool orohard until they 
could with safety be turned out-of-doors. They 
continue to furnish some bads for cutting 
nearly all the year round, but at no period are 
they more prized than daring the first two 
months of the year.—J. G. 


FRUIT. 

RED AND WHITE CURRANTS. 
Training. —The White Currant is usually 
less vigorous than the Red, and is generally of 
dwarfer habit, consequently may be planted 
rather closer together, and therefore it is better 
that each should occupy a row, or it may be a 
plot or quarter to itself, rather than be mixed 
indiscriminately. The fruit of Red and White 
Currants will hang in a good state of preserva¬ 
tion till October if protected from birds, and 
they readily yield to almost all forms of train¬ 
ing. Every bit of vacant space on the worst 
aspects of walls or fences may be planted with 
Currants ; they may be trained as two or three- 
branched cordons, or seven or nine-branched 
palmettos, and in either way will rapidly cover 
a 10-ft. wall. All that is required is to shorten 
back the leader of a young plant, to obtain two 
good shoots to lay in at right angles horizon¬ 
tally on each side of the main stem, and from 
these obtain a sufficient number of shoots to 
train up vertically. But the two shoots which 
are to form the foundation of the framework 
of the future tree should be led out diagonally 
daring summer to obtain greater strength, and 
at the winter dressing be dropped down to the 
horizontal line. The young shoots that break 
up the aides of the main stem should be stopped 
back to three or four leaves in June, and be finally 
pruned back to 1 in. or so in winter. 

Pruning*.—The Red and White Currants 
bear freely under the spurring system ; of 
course, young shoots should be left to fill up 
vacant spaces, and it is beneficial to all fruit- 
bearing trees to feel the impetus which a new 
shoot or two gives, especially in the case of old 
bushes ; it seems to impart new life and vigour 
to them. The basin is the best form for bushes 
to assume, whether dwarfs or standards. 
Standard Currant bashes with clear stems from 
2 ft. to 3 ft. high are interesting little trees, 
and are easily made by pruning the bush to one 
stem till the requisite height is reached, then 
open out the centre in the same maoner, as is 
done in the ordinary dwarf bush form. The 
only objection I have to these standard trees is, 
they seem more liable to form suckers than the 
low bushes do. The reason probably is the 
stem does not swell in proportion to the head, 
and the circulation between the top and the 
roots is rather impeded in consequence, and so 
the sap that cannot find a passage up the stem 
bursts out at its base. 

Intercropping.— The White Currant may 
be planted about 5 ft. apart and the Red about 
6 ft. They will not, of course, occupy all the 
space for several years ; dwarf-growing vege¬ 
tables, such as Lettuce, Endive, Cauliflower, 
Ac., may profitably fill up all vacant ground. 
Before planting any crop that will occupy the 
ground at least a dozen years, it is important that 
the land should be placed in a good fertile con¬ 
dition, for fruit bushes that, like Gooseberries, 
Currants, and Raspberries, seldom fail to bear 
every season must be well fed, and it is essen¬ 
tial that the ground be well and deeply culti¬ 
vated and well manured. After the trees settle 
down to their work, and the roots are 
fast occupying the land, there should be 
no digging with the spade, but every season 
after the pruning is finished the ground should 
have a dressing of short manure (soot and 
lime are also useful), sad be forked over. I 


always like to get this work done soon after 
the leaves fall, at any rate before Christmas. 
The roots are never idle, and this autumn top- 
dressing is placed within their reach by tne 
winter’s rains. In dry, poor, sandy soil mulohing 
in Bommer is exceedingly beneficial, and 'adds 
much to the value of tne orop. It is sometimes 
considered advisable to defer the pruning till 
spring in places much infested with sparrows and 
other bad-eating birds, bat I think it is far 
better to prune early and dress the bashes with 
something that will make the buds distasteful. 
However, the buds of Currants do not suffer so 
much from the depredations of birds as do those 
of the Gooseberry. 

Birds and Insects.— As soon as the fruit 
begins to change colour the birds, especially the 
blackbirds and thrushes, will begin to take it, 
and if not scared off with a gun, or the fruit 
protected by nets or mats, a few days will see 
the prodace of a large garden carried away, as 
all the birds in the neighbourhood will come to 
help in the work. The Currants, like all other 
things under cultivation, are subject to insect 
attacks, but the most common and the most 
destructive are the green aphides, which attach 
themselves to the undersides of tin leaves, 
causing them to curl and blister, and ultimately 
to fall off. The garden engine with soapsuds or 
soft sosp and water well soused among them 
will dislodge a good many ; even clear water 
will be very useful if taken in time. The fly 
usually attacks the ends of the branches first, 
and often the best and most expeditious way is 
to cut off the curled ends of the shoots and burn 
them. The bushes suffer no injury from this 
decapitation, as it is not often the flies are 
really troublesome before June, the time for 
summer pruning. The caterpillar sometimes 
attacks tne leaves, and if not checked sDeedily 
does a lot of mischief. Hand-picking is the beat 
remedy. If taken in time a few sharp-eyed chil¬ 
dren will soon clear a large garden. The best 
kinds of Red and White Cnrrants are— Red — 
Raby Castle, Red Dutch, and Red Grape. 
White— Victoria and White Dutch. 

_ E. H. R. 

6692 —Pruning outdoor Vinos —Leave 
in plenty of young wood, but shorten it back to 
6 in. or 12 in. according to space- Outdoor 
Grapes do not generally come to perfection, but 
assist them all you can by keeping the branches 
thin. I have two trees which receive no mulch¬ 
ing, and I had 50 lbs. of Grapes and sold them 
at 3d. per lb. to make wine, as they were fit 
for no other use.—H. B. 

-Prune any time between this and Feb¬ 
ruary. Cat out some of the old wood and remove 
all unripened shoots, laying in the beet ripened 
wood, which should be slightly shortened. The 
manure will do it good ; give it plenty.—A- H. 
C. W., Sussex. 

6682 — Apples and Pears for town 
gardens. — I recommend “W. H.” to try 
the following varieties of Apples and Pears in 
his town garden : Apples — 1, Hawthornden, a 
very large cooking Apple, ripens in October, 
and if gathered at the right time will keep well 
into December; 2, Keswick Codlin, a free 
bearer, ripens in September. Pears— 1, Easter 
Beams, and 2, Hardy Beurr6. These do well in 
almost any season; the former is a very late 
Pear—A. H. C. W., Sussex. 

6700 —Raising Apple stocks.— 44 En¬ 
quirer ” wishes to know the best way of raising 
tne above. In the cider districts where a great 
many are raised annually the Apple muok (as it 
is called) is dug in the ground like manure after 
the Apples are ground and the cider preued 
from them (the mill does not crush the pipe). 
There seems to be no more trouble taken till the 
seedlings are ready to be transplanted. From a 
few bushels of mnek hundreds of plants will 
come if the pips are not bruised.— Delta. 


TWO GOOD TOWN PLANTS. 
Perhaps the best of all summer-flowering town 
plants is the well-known German Iris, or Bine 
Flag. I am glad to see this plant being made a 
feature of in many London gardens, instead of 
being allowed to exist on sufferance in some 
neglected and dusty corner. It is one of the very 
few perennials which seem utterly indifferent 
to fog, smoke, and dirt, and thrive as well in 
the town as in the oonntry. It does not look well 
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rising from the bare earth, but should be con¬ 
trasted with round-leaved plants, and for that 
pirpoee there is nothing better than the two 
common broad-leaved Saxifrages (Megasea oordi- 
folia and M. crassifolia), which also do well in 
towns in light, well-drained soil. The German 
Iris should not be cut down as soon as the bloom 
is over, but the withered tips of the leaves may 
be cut off without injury. This well-known plant 
has sported into many varieties, and there is also 
a large class of allied species and varieties which 
might all be tried with success in town gardens. 
What one of our leading nurserymen says of 
these may perhaps induce town gardeners to 
give them a trial: “Taken as a whole they form 
a group unparalleled in beauty; nothing in culti¬ 
vation can vie with them, unless it is the Orchids 
from the Tropios. Every shade of colour may be 
found amongst them, and as they will thrive in 
almost any soil or situation without any cars 
whatever, they must be considered necessary in 
every garden.” 

Another good town plant is the Evening Prim¬ 
rose, which will grow and spread in towns with 
scarcely any trouble, and as its blooms remain 


resembling the Camperdown, but not so good. 
The Rough-leaved Weeping Elm (rugosa pen- 
dula) is a pendulous variety with large rough 
leaves, and Ulmus viminalis is a distinct slender- 
branched variety, very ornamental in habit and 
foliage. 


ORNAMENTAL HEDGES. 

There are few gardens of any extent where 
hedges of some kind are not to be seen. Some¬ 
times they occupy a position outside of the 
boundary, and very often they are to be found 
dividing some portion of the garden, such as the 
vegetatde from the pleasure grounds. It has 
more than onoe occurred to me that hedges 
generally might be made to combine the useful 
with the ornamental in a very happy manner. 
Supposing, for instance, that a hedge be formed 
of Quick and Holly, what is to hinder the planter 
from setting here and there a seedling Brier, a 
Pyrus japonica, a naked flowered Jasmine, or 
any such strong rooted vigorous flowering sub¬ 
ject ? These plants would by no means interfere 
with the growth and general keeping of the 


appear to take especial delight in passing and re¬ 
passing through such defective barriers. Even 
the worst and most dilapidated of hedges may 
be restored to efficiency, and may be converted 
into ornamental screens at but slight expense 
and outlay to the owner. Take out a trench on 
the garden side some 2 ft. deep, extract all weeds 
which may be growing amongst the Quick, and 
fill in with good soil, or if the original mould is 
used, mix with some rotten manure to within 6 
in. of the surface. Then plant some strong Ivies, 
training the shoots up amongst the Quick, aDd 
treading the soil in firmly round the roots. In 
the course of two or three years the Ivy will 
have invaded every portion of the hedge, and 
will form from the soil upwards a dense impene¬ 
trable screen, bright, fresh, and green all through 
the year. It may be thought that in time the 
Ivy will kill the Quiok, but it will not if the 
latter is allowed to grow away from the top each 
year, heading it back in the autumn. 

If so desired, Holly may be planted instead of 
Ivy, but in that case some years will elapse be¬ 
fore any great alteration will be visible, for the 
Holly will not make any great progress for a 



Weeping Wych Elm ou the lawn in the Royal botanic Garden, Regent's fork. 


open after the sun is set, it is peculiarly suitable 
for a business-man’s garden. J. D. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Weeping Elms.—There are several of 
these which deserve attention. The American 
Elm is one of the most noble and stately of 
weeping trees. It is so well known, that any 
notice of it here would be superfluous, but it 
may be proper to remark that it is not admissi¬ 
ble on small lawns. The most popular of Weep¬ 
ing Elms is the Camperdown, a very picturesque 
and elegant tree, which can be employed with 
the most satisfactory results in extensive 
grounds as well as in small garden plots. It is 
of rank growth, the shoots often making a zig¬ 
zag growth outward and downward of several 
fe*.t in a single season. The leaves are large, 
dirk green and glossy, and cover the tree with 
a luxuriant mass of verdure. By a judicious use 
of the knife it can be kept very regular and 
symmetrical in form, and a handsome specimen 
isolated on the lawn will alw ays arrest attention 
and elicit admiration. The Scotch Weeping 
Elm (montana pendula) is a drooping variety, 
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! hedge, and they would by the time the latter 
had grown to the desired height work their way 
to the top of it. The Briers might bo worked 
with any free growing perfectly hardy Rose, 
which being allowed some freedom of develop¬ 
ment would droop down in graceful festoons, 

: and such acheerful subject as theyellow Jasmine 
I would contrast finely in winter with the green 
Holly. Of course only subjects whose hardiness 
is beyond all proof, and which are capable of 
well holding their own in the struggle for exist¬ 
ence with such strong growing plants as the 
Quick and the Holly, should be planted, for the 
object in this case is to plant for a permanency, 
and not for transitory effect. 

There is no reason why a hedge should not bo 
at once efficient and ornamental, and it is certain 
many unsightly hedges might be easily converted 
into something pleasing to the eye. In some in¬ 
stances tbe living barrier becomes bare at the 
base, or perhaps lrom some eiror in management 
it never has been well clothed with wood to the 
soil. In such a case a hedge, if it forms an out¬ 
side boundary, cannot be said tu fulfil its mission, 
which is to exclude intrude rs of all kinds, but 
oftentimes proves a source cf annoyance to the 
owner of the garden, for dogs, oits, and chickens 


season or two. Iu the neighbourhood of Woking, 
where there are many large nurseries, a custom 
exists of forming the outside boundaries of Thorn 
and Holly intermixed. The leading shoots of the 
Holly are allowed to grow up, and are then 
budded at irregular heights with the various 
golden and silver variegated kinds, which in 
many instances grow into specimens some 1<> ft. 
in height and 6 ft. through, handsemo highly- 
coloured plants, bright and beautiful at all 
times, but most so in winter when the golden 
tints appear to be more vivid than in the warm 
season of the year. The Thorn may be treated 
in rouoh the same manner as the Holly; the 
young free shoots, or some of them at least, bein'? 
allowed to extend, may be grafted with Paul’s 
Crimson or any desired kind which will afford a 
blaze of rich colour early in the year. B. 


'Top-dressing trees. — I would caution 

any one from top-dressing bard-wooded trees in 
such a way as to cover their stems, for, although 
trees that emit roots from the old wood may not 
be injured thereby, there are a great many, both 
deciduous and evergreen, that should not be to 
buried. Top dressing, to be of any service 
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to the active root* of established trees, does 
not require to be placed close to the stem, as 
there are generally but few active roots there, 
especially in the caseof dense-leaved evergreens, 
like most of the Conifer®, the soil being dust- 
dry close to the stems even in winter. On the 
contrary, the majority of active rootlets will be 
found quite as far from the bole of the tree as 
the tips of the branches. This, therefore, will 
be the best place to apply assistance in the shape 
of top-dressing, and from examination of the 
soil under Coniferous trees, I feel sure that their 
greatest want is moisture ; for even when we 
are reading of floods occurring in all directions, 
the soil under the dense top-growth of these 
trees will be found to be quite ary, and any one 
having surplus water to dispose of cannot do 
better than entirely flood the land in the vicinity 
of their rootB, for ordinary rainfall is quite in¬ 
sufficient to maintain large specimens in perfect 
health and vigour.—J. G. 


VEGETABLES. 

HINTS ON POTATO CULTURE. 

Many and varied experiences are placed before 
us in Gardening Illustrated as to the culti¬ 
vation of the Potato. My own experience is that 
the autumn planting is a great mistake and can¬ 
not be too soon discontinued by all who wish to 
get an early crop of good tubers. My experience 
teaches me never to grow the late kinds in small 
gardens, as these can be procured at much smaller 
cost from those who grow them as fixed crops—in 
proof of this take that excellent Potato Magnum 
Bonura, the haulm of which is about 5 ft. in 
length, and, of course, in planting wants at least 
3 ft. between the rows and about 1 ft. 6 in. be¬ 
tween the sets, and occupies the ground until 
late in summer, and thoroughly exhausts the 
soil. I do not think that a paying crop when, 
bear in mind, the same sort can be bought for 
38. 4d. per bushel retail. 

I think the early and second early are the 
sorts for planting in gardens, and these, to oome 
in early, must be properly prepared during win¬ 
ter for the next planting season, and must be, 
when planted, so far forward as to save at least 
one month's growth in the ground by having 
grown strong, stout, and green sprouts in their 
winter quarters. 

Perhaps my experience may be as useful to 
some readers of Gardening as their experiences 
on various subjects have been to me, and as the 
interchange of ideas is useful, here is mine. I 
am old-fashioned enough to think the best early 
Potato is the Ashleaf Kidney, and that there is 
no second so good as King of the Kidneys, or a 
sort known as such about this part of the coun¬ 
try. In November I buy my seed nicely greened 
by exposure to the sun, sound and good, and of 
medium size. I place each sort in shallow boxes, 
growth end upwards, and store them away in a 
place from which the frost is excluded. I look 
them over occasionally to see that all is right, 
and remove some of the shoots, leaving the three 
best. By April they are finely sprouted and 
ready for planting, which is done with great 
care, for if you injure the growth time and 
labour are lost. 

The ground on which they are most likely to 
do well is of a light sandy nature, and must be 
rough dug in the autumn, if possible, to sweeten; 
and this is most important, for from sour land 
expect diseased Potatoes and light crops. With 
a steel fork with long prongs level and dig the 
ground forward, then with a spade put out a 
goodly trench, and place some old and tho¬ 
roughly decayed manure in the bottom, fill in the 
trench, and draw the garden line across where 
the first row is to Btand, and with a small hand 
spade or trowel take out enough soil to enable the 
set to bo planted 4 in. or 5 in. deep from top of 
trench ; place theset firmly in the soil, and dribble 
the soil very carefully on to the set; 10 in. or 
12 in. (according to sort) from this Bet plant 
another, and so on ; leave the line and dig fresh 
ground, have two measures, 20 in. each, and 
from both ends of the line measure 20 in., and 
move the line and plant the next row. I think 
the surface is best left a little rough, as it allows 
the air to penetrate the ground. Should the tops 
show too early, they may be retarded a little by 
covering them over with the soil. 

Never allow weeds to grow upon the ground 
Jhere Potatoes are planted, as they choke and 
^'varf the young growth j remove them with the 


hoe as soon as the rows can be seen, and before 
giving the rows any hoeing up be sure that the 
ground is perfectly clear of weeds, and do not 
bury them at the foot of the plant. 

When the plants are about 5 in. high choose, 
if possible, a dry day, and draw the earth right 
up to the top of the plants on both sides of the 
rows, and let well alone, as the next thing is to 
lift a nice crop of clean and early Potatoes fit 
for any purpose. W. W. 


Seed Potatoes.— The best way to treat these! 
is to have shallow boxes of a size that are handy 
to lift about, in which the Potatoes should be set 
carefully up on end and close together, so as to 
wedge and support each other in their places ; 
and in this manner they may be stored till 
planting time, and carried off to the ground 
where they are to be planted without any further 
handling. The cooler and more airy the situation 
in which they are placed the better ; and there- 
fore, if in sheds, doors and windows should be 
thrown open during the daytime whenever the 
weather is favourable. Where space is limited 
and boxes are placed one on the other, it is very 
important that plenty of space be left between 
them; this may be secured by blocks of wood 3 
in. or so thick laid at each corner of the boxes, 
or by using pieces of brick in the same position. 
—8. D. 

Growing Potatoes in pots.— The value 
of pots as means for the early cultivation of 
some of our vegetables'is now and then enforced. 
Potatoes are here and there so grown, and if 
properly done a satisfactory crop results. Peas 
may be done equally well if dwarf kinds are em¬ 
ployed, and some other vegetables may be had 
early by similar means ; but Potatoes may be 
had in abundance where frames or pits are 
plentiful and fire heat or manure heat is in 
plenty. It is just such places as these where the 
culture of Potatoes in pots is of less moment, 
but even in such there is perhaps the largest 
amount of space for their culture without inter¬ 
fering with other things. But where there is but 
a Vinery or two, or perhaps an early Peach 
house, or an early Rose house, or even an 
orchard house, a good quantity of Potatoes mav 
be grown in pots, and without much trouble. A 
little warmth will get them up, and once up 
they need just enough of heat to keep them 
growing, but the more light that can be given 
the better. Nine-inch pots suit most Potatoes 
well, and if the roots are so restricted the plants 
tuber all the sooner. A moderate mixture of 
Hill's or Amies’ Potato Manure gives a power¬ 
ful stimulus to the production of tubers, and 
does not unduly force top growth. It is wiser to 
employ these manures thus than to convert them 
into manure water, as too large an application 
of strong moisture has a tendency to flavour the 
tubers. Short-topped kinds are best for pot cul¬ 
ture, and although the Ashleaf is generally 
grown, two of the best kinds, because the tops 
are dwarf, are Early Market and Smith’s Dwarf 
Curly. Any kind that will give with little 
forcing 1 lb. of good tubers from a 9-in. pot could 
hardly fail to give satisfaction, especially if the 
quality was as good as can be found in any of 
our best kinds.—A. D. B. 

Sprouting Brooooli.— The recurrence of 
several severe winters in succession has brought 
the hardier kinds of Broccoli and winter greens 
prominently into notice, owing to the tender 
kinds being so much cut up, and the old purple- 
sprouting Broccoli iff again coming to the front 
as a most useful addition to our list of spring 
vegetables, for, except the objection raised to 
its colour, there are few more trustworthy or 
productive vegetables grown. It produces an 
immense quantity of Bprouts in succession, 
which, when other tender Broccoli fail, are a 
great boon to the kitchen gardener who has a 
large demand for vegetables to meet. I find it 
best grown as much exposed as possible in an 
open, sunny position ; under such circumstances 
it keeps dwarf aud forms a densely-furnished 
crown, and in rather poor soil it becomes so firm 
and matured in the stalk as to be able to with¬ 
stand severe frost with impunity. Last year we 
planted a quantity of this variety, 2 ft. apart 
each way, in July in a very open, bleak position, 
and although they were severely tried by frost 
they were not in the least injured, and they 
well repaid the little labour they received. I 
feel sure that we should grow more largely the 
hardy kinds of Broocoli and Kales ; for, with 
the experience of winters before us, it is well to 


be prepared with a good supply of hardy vege¬ 
tables able to withstand the trying ordeal of onr 
winter months, and amongst them the old pur¬ 
ple-sprouting Broccoli is indispensable.—J. G, 


HEATING SMALL GREENHOUSES. 

It may be of service to those in trouble about 
this matter if I relate how a neighbour con¬ 
quered the difficulties which always seem to 
occur when an amateur's greenhouse has to be 
heated without night-firing. 

Several systems had been tried, amongst 
others a brick flue, but all failed ; instead, how¬ 
ever, of having recourse to gas or oil stoves, my 
neighbour was advised to try a hot-water tank, 
that answered perfectly, and enabled him to 
grow Fuschiaa, zonal and fancy Pelargoniums, 
Cinerarias, Azaleas, Ferns, Ac., as well as 
several black Hamburgh Vines. Before the adop¬ 
tion of the tank the system of heating was an 
outside stove and boiler of upright form fired 
from the top, similar to those usually advertised 
in Gardening, the smoke being carried into 
the brick chimney built for a previous system 
of heating. The water from this boiler was 
carried in a 4-in. or 5-in. (J pipe under the 
stage and back to the boiler again. 

The house is about 15 ft. long by 10 ft. wide, 
and span-roofed. The tank is supported on stoat 
legs like a strong kitchen table, and is made of 
wood and lined with zinc to make it watertight. 
It is 10 ft. long, 2 ft. 6 in. wide, and 1 ft. 6 in. 
deep. A vertical partition also covered with 
zinc runs the whole length of the taak, except 
about 7 in. at the end farthest from the boiler. 
At the end of the tank nearest the boiler a 1-in. 
pipe rises from the old flow pipe into the bottom 
of the back half, and a similar pipe descends 
into the return pipe from the bottom of the 
nearest half. The effect of this arrangement is 
that the water rises into the back half of the 
tank nearly or quite boiling, and circulates 
slowly round the partition which divides the 
tank in two, descending into the boiler again 
from the front half of the tank. 

When the water at the point where the flow 
pipe enters is as hot as the hand will bear, it is 
quite oool when it passes to the return pipe, 
and all this heat is dissipated in the house. The 
great body of water retains heat long after the 
fire has gone out, so that there is no danger 
from frost even in the severest winters. No 
difficulty occurred during the last two winters, 
during which the temperature outside showed 
18° of frost on several nights, and t.>»e grouud 
was frozen 9 in. deep for many weeks. When 
the fire has been burning all day and is made 
up in the evening, sufficient heat is produced to 
last until the fire can be made up in the 
morning. 

The tank is covered with slabs of slate, and 
on this plants can be raised from seed or pro¬ 
pagated in pots and boxes, and many varying 
temperatures of bottom heat can be got by 
placing the pots on different parts of the tank. 
This seems to me a more simple method of 
heating than any by meAns of pipes ; of course 
if the whole apparatus had to be reconstructed 
there would be no necessity for the U pip®’* 
the water could rise into the tank direct from 
the stove. In a larger house the tank might 
surround a centre bed filled with permanent 
plants, which would have a very pretty effect sur¬ 
rounded by a stage full of pot plants directly 
over the tank ; for that arrangement the tank 
need not bo divided except by a cross partition 
nearest the boiler; the water would then circu¬ 
late round the bed. ~ - J. D. 


-From time to time various papers have ap¬ 
peared in this journal on the above subject, and 
the conflicting opinions therein advanced must 
be very perplexing indeed to those amateurs 
who are seeking advice as to the best method of 
heating small greenhouses. As an example in 
Garden Illustrated of November 26, at page 
469 “ Vaga ” says, “ I am of opinion that not- 
water pipes are not at all suited for a small 
greenhouse situated at some distance from the 
house;” and on the same page “Simplex” says, 
“ Few persons are likely to differ with me when 
I say that undoubtedly the best means of heating 
a greenhouse isby hot water; ” and he continues, 
“I feel convinced that few also will deny the 
superior economy and efficiency of coil boilers 
when required for moderate work.” 

I quite agree with “ Simplex,” and hold that 
hot-water pipes are the best for heating either 
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large or small greenhouses, and I am also of 
opinion that the coil boiler, if properly set, that 
is, sufficient space left for stoking, is the best 
for a small greenhouse, and does not require at¬ 
tention once or twice during the night, as 
“Vaga” says it does. With hot-water pipes 
you have always a more* uniform heat ana a 
snoister atmosphere than with a flue. In the 
case of a flue, if you should happen to put too 
large a fire on, the part next the fire-place will 
get almost red-hot and produoe a very dry at¬ 
mosphere in the house, nurtful to the plants. 
Now this cannot take place where hot-water 
pipes are used. 

A few years ago I erected a small greenhouse, 
a lean-to, 14 ft. by 9 ft.; I put two rows ef pipes, 
flaw and return, round three sides of it; these I 
heated with a coil boiler made of l|-in. malleable 
iron pipe, giving four turns to form the boiler, 
the centre being about 10 in. in diameter. The 
horns of the boiler were carried through the 
brickwork at the west end of the house and 
connected to the inside pipes. Of course I built 
my fire-place outside, setting the boiler about 
6 in. above the bars of the furnace, building all 
round, but leaving a small space between the 
outside of the coil and the brickwork, so as to 
admit of the flames passing all round the coil. I 
carried the brickwork about 6 in. above the top 
of the boiler; this makes a large fire chamber. I 
covered the top with a large fire-clay cover, 
making a hole in the centre thereof just above 
the centre of the boiler whereby to put in the 
fuel; thin hole of course is covered with a lid 
to fit. With this apparatus I have no difficulty 
in keeping up a good heat when wanted. 
During the last severe winter the temperature 
of my house never fell below 40° to 45 n . I 
have no trouble in ' ; 'fijfe alight all 
night. If my fire is made up any time m the 
evening between 8 and 10 o’clock, it requires 
no more attention until <6 or.. .8 o’clock next 
morning. I use coal and coke mixed. There is 
no appearance of any part of my boiler being 
burnt through, and .if k^pt properly supplied 
with water it will last for years; therefore I 
go in for heating all small greenhouses with 
hot-water pipes, no matter what sort of boiler 
is used ; but give me the coiL ■ .A. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. " 

6663.— Heating and sbooking green 
house. —Firstly, nothing is better, or aajgood, 
as hot-water pipes and a-flow combustion boiler 
for heating ; two rows of 3 in. pipes and an in¬ 
dependent boiler or a coil, such as those adver¬ 
tised in Gardening, set in brickwork, would 
be far the best mode ; nothing else would work 
so satisfactorily, and be so economical and so 
little trouble. Secondly, it can scarcely be ex¬ 
pected for a small outlay to obtain an immediate 
display. If strong plants in pots just coming 
into flower are wanted, a good price must be 
given for them, while if small, cheap plants are 
purchased, it will necessarily be some time be¬ 
fore they arrive at a flowering state. Under the 
circumstances “ Renrut ”• had better content 
himself with a moderately hardy class of plants 
that will not need a high temperature, or be 
injured by an occasional influx of cold air, to 
which they will evidently be often exposed. The 
Roses would do ; the Tea-scented and Noisette 
are generally most useful under glass. A few 
good ones are Marshal Kiel, Bouquet d’Or, 
Belle Lyonsaise, Isabella Sprunt, Niphetos, and 
SaCrano. A Clematis or two may be added, but 
we should dispense with the Honeysuckle, as it 
would probably grow all over the place and 
produce little or no bloom. Plumbago oapensis 
is a lovely thing and does well in a cool house if 
only required to bloom in autumn; if planted 
out it will cover a lot of space and flowers more 
finely snd freely than when cramped in a pot. 
Bonvardias could bo kept, but if a sufficiently 
high temperature to induce these to flower freely 
in winter were maintained it would bo rather 
bad for the Roses and Clematises. H^qtbs 
should do well, also Azaleas and Camellias, but 
all these need care and some experience in 
watering, &c., to keep them in health, though 
the coolness and airiness would suit them ad¬ 
mirably. A good stock of zonal Geraniums 
should be obtained, they are so easily grown, 
and bloom, for so many months together. 
Fuchsias also, and, in fact* all kinds of cool ; 
greenhouse plants, would be suitable ; if many pot * 


plants are to be grown, however, the roof must 
not be too thiokly covered with climbers, or 
they will get drawn np and sickly. A night 
temperature of 38° or 40°, rising to 45° or 50° 
by day, will be quite sufficient for all the sub¬ 
jects mentioned ; a higher temperature would 
be injurious.—B. C. R. 

-“Renrut” cannot do better than get 

a Loughborough boiler ; a 3-in. flow and return 
pipe would give sufficient heat. Purchase a 
dozen or so of Primulas, Cyclamens, Cinerarias, 
Ferns, and bulbs, if they could be potted at 
once and any of the spring annuals advertised 
in these columns; Bonvardias would do in such a 
house if a temperature of 50° to 55° were kept 
up. For the roof nothing can be better than a 
couple of TeaRoses such as Marshal Niel, Ches- 
hunt Hybrid, or Bouquet d’Or.— Single-han¬ 
ded. 

6662. — Bottom heat for Ououmber 
bed.—I should recommend taking out one pair 
of the 4-in. pipeB, and arranging the remaining 
pair side by side 6 in. apart, with a space of 6 in. 
or 8 in. between the front wall of the house and 
the nearest pipe. Now build a strong 44-in. wall 
2 ft. 6,in. in the clear from the front wall, and as 
high as the bed is desired to be, thns forming a 
bnck pit with the pipes near the bottom. One 
inch and a half T iron should be built in across 
this about 6 in. above the pipes, and a sufficient 
distance apart to take the perforated tiles used 
in malt-kilns. Three or four wide eyaporating 
pans 3 in. or 4 in. should be placed upon the 
pipes, with tubes or little doors arranged to fill 
them from outside. Now put 3 in. or 4 in. of bro¬ 
ken bricks, or ballast, if it can be got (this makes 
splendid drainage), the roughest below, the finer 

f tortion on top ; over^ this some spent hops, 
ittery manure, orMbss, ab& fill up with soil | 
there should be room enough for about 1 ft. in 
depth of this. The remaining pipes should 
be disposed outside, say, just against the inner 
wall or the pit, and a 2-in. flow and return in 
front, just behind the plantp and against the 
glass, would be useful. Of couri&Pthe pit may be 
made wider if desired, but if more than 3 ft., 
use three pipes instead of two.—B. C. R. 

6701.—Culture of Ficus elastic a.— 
This is a very simple matter. If in a room, for 
which situation no plant is more suitable, it 
should be kept almost constantly dry through 
the winter, only giving just enough water to 
prevent flagging at all times. Protect from frost 
also. In spring if the pot is pretty full of roots, 
shift into one a size larger, using any good fibrous 
loamy soil, with enough sand and leaf-soil, or a 
little peat to keep it open and porous. Water 
carefully for a time till the roots begin to work 
in the new soil, then give plenty, and an occa¬ 
sional sprinkle overhead while growth is being 
made. Harden the growth by gradually with¬ 
holding water *nd exposing jt© plenty of sun and 
air. Towards autumn the leaves should be 
sponged once a week with tepid water. In the 
greenhouse much the same course should be 
pursued, keeping warm, moist, and rather close 
during the spring and early summer, afterwards 
exposing more, so as to strengthen the plant 
and enable it to stand' the vrintet unchecked.— 
B. C. R. 

6659.— Bottom heat in framed.— I got 
a tinsmith to make me a tin trough 30 in. by 
14 in., 2 in. deep, with tin top soldered on ; and 
a £-iu. pipp C in., long sticking up .iq one corner 
to fill it by. I then made a box to hold the 
trough, 20 in. deep, nailed strips of £-in. wood 
round the inside of the box, 9 in. from the bot¬ 
tom for the trough to rest upon. I then out a 
hole in the front of the box. 8 in. high from the 
bottom and 8 in.'wide, and made a glass door 
to fit the hole. I then made a frame to fit the 
top of the box and glazed it; got a lamp with 
1-in. wick, with oil tank 3 in. by 3 in., and2 in. 
deep (holds half pint). I put the trough in the 
box, nearly filled it with hot water, then put 
2 in. or 3 in. of damp Cocoa-nut fibre on the top 
of trough, and then my pots of seeds and cut¬ 
tings covered up the top with glass frame, lit 
my lamp, put it under trough or boiler, and 
have raised all kinds of seeds these last two 
yearB. The lamp will bnm twenty-four hours 
with oil at 3d. a quart.—C. Ox. J 

666.~IfflmrQvittgdGto«9l. land.—Got a 
few head of hungry cattle into your paddocks 
at, once; if you cannot get a stock owner to 
give you anything for the keep lejb snch have it 


for the grazing. If unable to procure stock on 
either of the above terms. hire some in. When 
grazed bare and trodden to resemble ploughed 
fields, level over when dry enough to work by a 
heavy brush or chain harrow, and then roll with 
a heavy roller ; you will then get nice fresh 
verdure all over the land. The latter end of 
March get in a flock of sheep for a short time. 
When the Grass is again well eaten down repeat 
the process of brushing or chain harrowing and 
rolling; then some time in June, dependent on 
season and situation, you may expect a crop of 
good-quality Grass for hay. Should the Grass at 
present be so old and tough that cattle do not 
care to eat it, sow broaaoaat over it at Qnoe 
from two to three cwt. of salt per acre, after 
which you will find they will eat it with avidity, 
especially if the land is in an inland ait nation .— 

6685. —Cinerarias and Primulas.— The 
plants have been badly grown ; this cannot be 
remedied now, only take care to profit by the 
failure another year. After being potted into 
3-in. pots, the Primulas should have been stood 
in a cool frame, quite close to the glass, and 
with plenty of air on night and day in favour¬ 
able weather right up to the time they are 
housed for the winter. Treated thus, and not 
over-watered, plenty of short stocky foliage 
cannot fail to be produced. The Cinerarias ditto, 
only they have to be kept rather closer and 
more shaded in summer. All that cau be done 
now is to place them near the glass, give plenty 
of air, ana a little weak manure water if the 
pots^are pretty well filled with roots.—B. C. R. 

6607. — Trimming Strawberries. — 
Instead of trimming Strawberries at the com¬ 
mencement of winter I, prefer trimming them 
well a8 soon as the fruiV is gathered; dig in some 
rich soil or short manure afterwards, remove 
the runners as they appear* and keep, the weeds 
down with the hoe, then in winter give them a 
good mulching. I have always had them to do 
well in that way; in one case in particular a bed 
which had been neglected, and was choked 
with weeds, in a shady place was treated as 
above, and the plants were literally covered with 
fruit the next summer.—N inny. 

6699.— Bouvardias in cool house.— 
The temperature named is too low for these 
lovely plants to flower freely in* though if it is 
a sunny house and the plants well looked after 
a few trasses may open occasionally in tine 
weather; but to do anything like well they 
should have quite 10° higher, *.e., 50° to 60°, 
and even 5° or 10° beyond this will not hurt 
them ; in fact, we always think that these 
flowers are much more delicately beautiful when 
grown in a house very nearly approaching stove 
temperature.— B. C. R. 

6686. — Geraniums lanky.— The plants 
must have been far away from ’ the glass, 
between high walls, or something of the sort, 
and not enough air given. Moat people cut 
their Geraniums down in autumn, and strike 
the enttings ; this keeps them dwarf. Harden 
them now by withholding water and giving 
abundance of air, and in March cut the plants 
down hard, put the cuttings in, and keep the 
old plants in a dose, moist, and warm place to 
cause them to break freely.—B. C. R. 

eeae.-Biz: boat Chryeantbemtima - 1 “ x.y. z.” 
will find the following renexed varieties a good selection, 
both as to variety and colour: Christine (peach), Golden 
Christine (golden buff), Dr. Sharpe (crimson-magenta), 
Mrs. Forsyth (white), Annie Salter (golden yellow). 
Count de Ranzeau (reddish crimson); smaller, but 
equally good are Julie Lagravfere (dark velvety crim- 
aon). Mount Etna (red), Frogue (amaranth).—W. E. 
Boyce, Holloway. 

-“ X. Y.Z. ” would find Ihe following six varieties suit 

him : Aunie Salter, yellow ; Christine, white; Cioth of 
Gold, yellow; Felicttd, white, primrose centre ; Robert 
Bruce, crimson ; Julia tAgravfcre, crimson, very flue, 
makes a good button-hole.—A. H. c/w., Sussex. 

6671.—Mildew In greenhouse—I should recom¬ 
mend " J. J. 8." to Bprmfck) flowers of sulphur about the 
greenhouse. Sulphur is a very good remedy for mildew 
on plants, Grape Vines, Ac —A. H. C. W., Sttsuex. 

6669.— Bottom heat In frames.—A very tu»fbl 
account how to make a hot-bed frame will be found in 
Gardening, M :reh 6, 1880. p. 10; also an interesting 
account iu Gardening, August 6,1881, p. 278.—H. B. 

6642.—Forcing French Beans —There is a slight 
error in the answer to the above : Instead of being three 
Beans in each pot it should have been eightC. B. 

Culture of Cranberries.— The culture of 
Cranberries is fully described in GARDENING, Oct 80, 
1880, p. 414.—A- II. C. W., Su**ex. . 
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6685. — Cinerarias and Primulas weakly*— 
There 1 b a good article on thin subjeot In Gartering, 
January 8, 1880.—A. H. C. W., Sussex. 


6732. — Protecting 1 Anemones. — I hare tome 
French Anemones in pots in a perfectly cold and exposed 

S lant preserver; glass to within 4 in. of the ground; 

tiey are now throwing up leaves. Will it be necessary 
to protect them further?— G. H. E. [ Plunge the pets to 
their rims in the soil, and further protection ttill not be 
necessary. 

6783. — Euonymus for hedges. — M. A. D.— 
Euonymus Japomca makes a good evergreen hedge, and 
is very hardy. Good plants should be pnt in at first. 
March or April will be the best time to plant, now that 
the autumn has passed. The variegated kind is not strong 
enough for a hedge. Any nurseryman will tell you the 
price of good plants. 

6734.— Wintering Rose cuttings. -if. W.— Do 
not take them up now; leave them till spring or till next 
autumn. Make the soil firm round them, and cover the 
ground with ashes 1 in. deep. In case of frost throw a 
little Fern straw or other light material over them. 

6735.— Yucca Whipplei.— T. P.—This is not quite 
hardy in the neighbourhood of London. The most satis¬ 
factory kinds to grow in the open air are Y. filamentosa, 
Y. gloiiosa, and Its numerous varieties. 

John Taylor.—We quite agree with the committee io 
refusing to receive you as an amateur on the grounds 
that dissatisfaction would b« caused among other 
exhibitors in the event of your beiDg successful with 
your exhibits, you having until recently followed gar¬ 
dening as a profession.- Frank Hedges.— The sand sent 

will do well for mixing with soil for potting.- Delta.— 

The machine named is of little use on a small scale.- 

Geridie.— It takes its name from the root, which is black. 

Names of plants.— Fryer.— Anthemis tinctoria. 

- Miss H. J. P.— Chimonanthus fragrans.- Erin. 

—1, Davallia dissects; 2, Doodia dives; 8, apparently 

Polystichum capense ; 4, Pteris cretica.- a. J. C.— 

We cannot name from such poor material. 


QUERIES. 

Rules tor Correspondents.—A ll communica¬ 
tions for insertion should be clearly and concisely written 
on one side of the paper only and addressed to the Bditor. 
Letters “elating to business to the Publisher. The name 
and address qf the sender is required , in addition to any 
nom de plume to be used in the paper. Answers to Queries 
should always bear the number and title qf the query 
answered. In consequence qf the large circulation qf 
GARTERING ILLUSTRATED, it is necessary to go to Press 
a long time before its publication. Therefore, readers 
will see the impossibility qf inserting their questions the 
week they are received, and they would greatly help us 
by sending them ae early os possible in the preceding 


6741.— Insects in Ferns.— I grow many Ferns in 
windows; when watering, in some of the pots a number 
of very small insects appear on the soil, like small bits 
of sewing-cotton, never more than § in. loug; when 
washed into the water in the saucers they float on the 
water and Jump like fleas ; they are not worms. I have 
also a large number of very small thin black flies, which 
burrow into the soiL Can anyone say what these insects 
are? and if they are Injurious to the plants, what they 
are caused by, and how to get ria of them 7—Sub¬ 
scriber. 

6742 - Chrysanthemum cuttings.—Chrysanthe¬ 
mums in a greenhouse are now pushing up young shoots 
which will soon be ready for striking. Will the cuttings 
be suitable for growing out-of-doors? or is a hardier quality 
necessary for out-door growth ? My reason for asking is 
because our greenhouse accommodation is limited, and 
we will certainly have a great many more young plants 
than we have room for. What is the proper soil to strike 
the cuttings in? and should they be kept dry or moist ?— 
GRANGE. 

6743. — Cinerarias.—I have grown a few of these 
this year into good sized plants in 7-in. pots, with an 
abundant development of flower-buds, but instead of 
bursting into full bloom, they are gradually hardening 
and withering away, while the leaves are becoming 
flabby and falling off. They have been for the past month 
in a frame, temperature of which is 40° and 60 Q ; southern 
exposure. Information as to cause of my failure will be 
thankfully received.—D. B. K. 

6744. — Greenhouse over a bakehouse.- 1 have 
built a greenhouse, 9 ft. square and 6 ft. high, on the top 
of a bakehouse oven. It attains a heat of 60° at the bot¬ 
tom and 48° to 60° at the top, but the walls and glass are 
very damp at the top. Will any reader tell me the best 
sorts of plants to grow in i*. and the best creepers for the 
walls ? Will the damp affect them in any way ? and can 
I grow Boses, and what sorts ?—F. C. 

6745. —Lilies in pots.—I venture to write apd ask 
some experienced reader to give us an article on the cul¬ 
tivation of Lilies in pots. The comparative cheapness of 
this beautiful class of plants brings them within the 
reach of many to whom a short time ago they must have 
been quite unknown. A list of the Lilies most suitable 
for ordinary pot culture would no doubt be a valuable 
addition.—F. C. B. 

6716 .—Hodge bare at bottom — I planted a 
Holly hedge about fourteen years ago, but the late severe 
winters have done much harm, so that it really Is not a 
fence near the ground In several placos, although nearly 
6 ft. high. I have had all the dead wood carefully cut 
out Would it bear cutting down to the ground ? If so, 
what is the best time of yearto no so ?—fl. K. Q. 

6747.— Marechal Nisi Rose not flowering. - 
My Marechal Niel Bose was planted about 18 months 
since In a small greenhouse, it had a few flowers on 
last winter. This season it has made vigorous growth, 
but at present there are no signs of any bads. How 
should I treat it to cause it to flower? The temperature of 
the house Is SO* to 55°. It has never been cut back.— 
J. H. W. 


6757.— Propagating frame—I have aepaoein a 
large greenhouse, about 4 ft. 6 in. by 2 ft., which 1 wish 
to appropriate for the purpose of propagating plants. 
Will any one tell me the he6t way of fitting up a box 
and heating It by means of a petroleum lamp?— Propa¬ 
gator. 

6768. -Plants tor sunless garden -What plant* 
will grow in a piece of ground 5 yds square, facing east, 
the other three sides being enclosed by three high walls? 
It never gets nny sun. We have tried Gooseberry trees, 
which have not succeeded.— Bhadt Spot. 

67 6 9 . —Market gardening.— I Intend laying out a 
portion of my farm, about eight acres, for market gar¬ 
dening. How many hands would I require to keep it 
constantly cropped? and what vegetables are the most 
profitable to grow ?-T. M. C. 

6760.—Pruning pot Roses.—Having bought two 
Roses in 5-In. pots last May, via, a Glolre de Dijon and 
Marshal Niel, I should feel obliged for instruction ss t) 

E otting, pruning, Ac. I have kept them in a cool green- 
ouse.—E. D. 

6761.— Propagating Vines.—Will someone kindly 
give me Instructions respecting the above-how to pro¬ 
pagate from eyes, and heat required? Any further Informa¬ 
tion on the subject will be thankfully received.- Gar¬ 
dener Tom. 

6762.—Cropping a kitchen garden.—Will some 
reader kindly state the beet rotation of crops on a four 
years' system for a vegetable garden of considerable 
size ? The garden is divided by walks into four quarters 
— 31. J. 

6763.— Gardenia buds not opening.— I hare a. 
Gardenia which for some three months has been full of 
healthy looking buds, but they do not open. What can 
I do with it to Induce them to open?— Anxious. 

6764.— Insects in greenhouse.— I shall be obliged 
if anyone will advise me how to divest my greenhouse of 
aphis, with whioh everything is infested, and how to 
prevent them.— St. Helena. 

6766.—Primulas.— What is the cause of my Primulas 
not throwing up the floweis well above the foliage? The 
plants are healthy and vigorous, and have been moved 
nom a cold frame to the greenhouse to flower.—J. H. W. 

6766. —Repairing hedges. -The hedge round our 
churchyard has become very dilapidated and wants fill¬ 
ing up badly In places What is the best plant to use ? 
Quick would not do, I know.—F. M. 

6767.— Keeping Apples and Tomatoes-—Will 
some reader kindly give me his experience as to what is 
the best way of keeping Apples and Tomatoes in good 
condition for exhibition in April ?— Arthur. 

6768.— Plants for Wardian case. — wm some 
reader kindly say what are the best plants that will grow 
during winter in a Wardian case placed in a room with¬ 
out fire ? Should the case be nearly air-tight?— D. H. 

6769.— Soianums losing their leavea.— I have a 
Solanum which is losing its leaves. What is the probable 
cause ? It is full of berries. I water It three times a weak. 


6786. —Orchard houses. -4 should like to be favoured 
with " R. C. C.V experience and views as to the kind of 
trees it would be be*t to pot; whether maiden trees or those 
already established in pots; the latter are rather high priced, 
I fancy. What would he recommend to pot ana place in 
an orchard house 40 ft. long by 20 ft broad, and span- 
roofed ? Is not the question of watering a crucial one ? 
Bow about the necessity of having calcareous loam, so 
strongly Insisted on by Mr. Rivers ? 1t otice that Pe&rsou 
says a house should not be much under 20 ft. broad ; 
what about this ? I have no doubt there are many readers 
of Gardening besides myself who would be grateful to 
"&. C. C.” for information and encouragement on the 
above and other points.—D. 

6787. — Lapegerlas and Tacsonias. — Twelve 
months since I planted in a large box a Lapageria alba; 
it has sent up from the rootsgthree shoots, 10 ft. to 12 ft. 
long, and they are still growing. Should these be topped? 
When may i expect bloom ? There are no laterals. In the 
same house is a Tacsonla passiflora, planted at the same 
time, and which has grown luxuriantly, but though full 
of buds since July very few have opened, but turned 
yellow and dropped. During the last (ev days two have 
opened. The temperature of the house is from 38° to 46° 
in winter. If hall feel obliged if some one can give me a 
reason for this, and alto inform me if this climber should 
he cut back when it has ceased blooming.—G. H. E. 

6738.-India-rubber plant losing its leaves.— 
1 bought an India-rubber plant last spring from a private 
source, and finding it pot-bound had it repotted, and put 
in a cool greenhouse. Daring summer and autumn it made 
splendid growth. A month ago (as I have no heat at all 
in the greenhouse) I brought it indoors, and It stands on 
a table in front of a window, but though we do not burn 
gas it does not seem to thrive, and several of the lower 
leaves have turned yellow and have fallen off. It is a fine 
plant, about 6 ft. 6 in. high, and I shall be obliged for 
any information as to the best course of treatment to 
pursue.—C. P. 


0789—Planting a greenhouse.— Having a new 
greenhouse, lean-to which Is to be well heated, and which 
has a good border all round, I am desirous of knowing I 
which of the following plants should be planted at the back, 
to be trained up wall and over roof, and which should be 
planted at sides and front, to be trained np close to glass. 
Masdevallia sauveoiens, Blgnonla jasminoides, Rhynchos- 
permnm jasminoides, Solanum jasminoides. Clematis 
Lucie Lemoine, Nitraria cocctnea, Luculia grattssima. 
Aotus graciillma, Lapageria alba, Cantua dependens, and 
Oeropegia elegans. I have also three pots of Ficus repens; 
will these grow high ? and in which border should I plant 
them ?— Erin. 

6740.— Gladioli for exhibition.— Would some one 
of the readers of this paper kindly give the names of the 
beat eighteen Gladioli for exhibition; the names of those 
characterised by length of spike and closeness of flower 
are requested. Any information regarding Coring of bulbs 
during the winter, also proper soils, cultivation, Ac., 
would be esteemed by W. H., Ayrshire. 


6748. —Heating greenhouses with lamps.—1 
should be greatly obliged by the correspondent who 
wrote under the same heading informing me if he had 
any chimney to his petroleum stove, as I tried one 
without a ebunney last winter, but found the smell of the 
oil very objectionable ; also will he kindly say where 
petroleum can be obtained at8d. a gallon?—B. A. R. 

6749. -Soil for Vine border.—I should be glad to 
know if turf trimmings from the sides of the road would do 
to make a Vine border; it is very sharp, gritty stuff, but 
mostly turf. I have plenty of it. I have also some good 
rotten manure to mix with it, and will unbroken bones do 
as well has broken ones ? are they better boiled before 
being used T-T. Gayter. 

6750. —Management of large Geraniums.—I 
purchased two Geraniums at a sale; they appear to be 
about three years’ old, are very large, ana each has from 
ten to twelve strong branches about 1 ft. high. I want to 
keep them in the bush form, and have them as large as 
possible. Will some one kindly inform me how to manage 
them ?—C. G. K. Y. 

6761.—Maggots in Onions and Carrots.—Can 
anyone tell me how to grow successfully these vege¬ 
tables ? Mine all fail, either through being eaten up by 
white maggots or shrivelling up. The soil is light and 
sandy, and by the sea-side on south coast. Will any 
special kind of these vegetables be likely to do well? 
Leeks do not fall.—A. B. 


6762 — Large-flowered Jasmine.— Can anyone 
tell me where I can procure a plant of the hardy, large 
white-flowered or Spanish Jasmine, as mentioned In 
Gardening Illustrated, August 23,1879 ? and If this 
is a good time of year to order a plant ? Also the name of 
a fine large-flowered yellow Jasmine with dark green 
leaves, habit very much like that of the above ?—M. P. 

6753 — Improving Potato land. — What had I 
better do with a paten of ground that has been cropped 
with Potatoes for several years in succession ? If I leave 
it fallow one year, will it regain its stength If well 
manured ? or should it be planted with any other crop ? 
I want to grow Potatoes on It again.—P. P. A. 

6764. —Sdlla maritime.— I have Just had two large 
bulbs of the above sent to me with about 8 in. of delicate 
stem and foliage developed. What treatment must they 
have ? I have planted them in sandy soil, and placed them 
in a oool frame. What time of the year will they flower ? 
—TRUE SQUILL. 

6765. — Plnus Cembra.—Two years ago I trans- 

K lanted a Pinus Cembra, about 6 ft. high. It looks very 
adly, and the lower branohes seem to he dead. Should 
they be cat off? and what can I do to Improve the health 
of the tree?— Cembra. 


6766.—A scented Evergreen creeper.—I want 
a creeper for a west wall which will flower either in 
antnmn or in spring. If possible, one that is sweet- 
scented and evergreen, and that will thrive in a light 
sandy soil. Can anyone kindly giro suggestions?—*!. 
Bournemouth. 


0770.—Propagating Moutan Pesoniee. — I 
ive a Moutan Paeony which I should like to propagate, 
it the roots are so very old that It cannot be divided, 
id the seeds will not ripen.— Mon rhill. 

6771.—Howto use guano.—How is Peruvian guano 
ied to the best advantage for growing crops in a kitchen 
urden ? and would it be of use as liquid manure to 
jwers?— Dhlta. 

6772 -Melon tor frames.-I„am about trying to 
row Melons next year in a pit. Would Monro s little 


6773.— Dressing Vine borders.— What is the best 
time of year for dressing a Vine border with crushed 
bones ? What quantity should be applied per square yard? 
-P. J. 


6774. —Flowers tor cool greenhouse -What 
flowers could I grow in a small greenhouse without heat? 
1 have an abundance of tan; is it of any use for heating? 
-J. J. 

6775. -8oot in garden.—To what use can soot from 
a fine in which only wood is burnt be put in the garden? 
—T. Brown. 


B IRD S. 

BREEDING FOREIGN BIRDS IN OUTDOOR 
AVIARIES AND GREENHOUSES. 

(Continued from page 608 .) 

The general food for a collection of birds such 
as 1 shall name later on should consist of Canary, 
Millet, Hemp, Rape, and Flax seeds. All these can 
be mixed and regularly supplied every day. The 
self-feeding hoppers, which can be bought very 
cheaply, or even made at home, are to he recom¬ 
mended, as it can be seen at a glance whether the 
birds are well supplied with food. Groundsel, Let- 
tuce, Plantain, flowering Grass (or even a turf), 
boiled Potatoes, and Rice, should he given in mode¬ 
ration and regularly whenever they can be procured. 
The Millet, sold in bunches, is also greedily pounced 
upon by several kinds of parrakeeta. 

Varieties of foreign birds suitable to be 
placed together.—In order to ensure suooets in 
breeding foreign birds it will be neoeesary to leave 
out those varieties that are apt to he pugnacious 
and interfering. Some kinds are so fierce that it 
would be useless to hope for success, as you would 
most likely find one or more of your pets lying dead 
at the bottom of the aviary. 

I will now endeavour to mention those that are 
suitable. In the first plaoe it would he unadvisable 
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to have birds differing maoh in size. It is obvious 
that a parrakeet the size of a pigeon woold not do 
along with one no larger than a canary. Java spar¬ 
rows and whydahsare to be avoided ; at all events, 
my experience has tanght me so. The following I 
have fonDC agree well together, and for beauty of 
plamage and facility in breeding are not to be ex¬ 
celled. Firstly 1 mast place my favourite, 

The canary.—Although it can hardly be called 
a foreign bird, still I think no garden aviary com¬ 
plete without a few representatives of this family 
of birds; therefore I say by all means introduce one 
oook canary and say four hens. This quantity will 
soon double and treble and delight you with their 
vocal abilities. Next, I must introduce to your 
favourable notice the so-called 

Australian love-bird, but whose right name is 
budgerigar, or undulated grass parrakeet. Of this 
variety I should have several pairs j they are fre¬ 
quently to be had oheap in the neighbourhood of 
Ratcliffe Highway. 1 have bought them as oheap as 
six pairs for a guinea, but this is too good to occur 
again, the usual price being about 10s. a pair. The 
oook is distinguished from the hen by his blue nose, 
the hen's being orown. Unscrupulous dealers some¬ 
times bum or otherwise destroy this blue mark in 
theoock, so as to make it appearahen, as the number 
of cocks is greater than tne hens, or perhaps it 
would be more correct to say that a good many hens 
die on the voyage, which causes the males to pre¬ 
ponderate. However, if you go to a respectable 
dealer, you may rely on getting a genuine pair. We 
will next turn to the 

Beal love-bird, of which there are three or four 
varieties, the most oommonly seen being the one 
with a red circle round its faoe, whioh in the hen is 
muoh paler than the oock. Another variety some¬ 
times seen has a whitish circle instead of a red one, 
as in the common variety. 

The turcoelne or turquolaine is another de¬ 
sirable acquisition to the garden aviary. The male 
is distinguished from the female by a red streak 
upon each wing, which is absent in the female. 

The red rump should also find a place, as it is j 
a good breeder. A glance at a pair will sho w the 
difference between the sexeB, the male taking its 
name from a red mark near the tail. A beautiful 
green gradually ohanging to yellow, and pink and 
red form the colours of this beautiful bird. 

The cockatiel must also be mentioned as a pro* 
lifio breeder. The sexes can be easily distinguished. 
The hen has the under part of the tail marked very 
differently from the male. Compare two birds of 
this species, and yon will soon see the difference. 

Most of the smaller I>birds can with safety be 
placed in the ontdoor aviary (that is to say, foreign 
birds) snch as nonpareils, avadavats, oombassoos, 
silver bells, indigo bird, ont-throats, who are not at 
all formidable, except in their name. Cardinals and 
Virginian nightingales are also acoeptable. Let me 
again repeat that great heat is not what is required 
for the birds mentioned, and they will thrive much 
better in an aviary snch as I have described than in 
any greenhouse however well shaded and ventilated. 

A. d'A. 


Parrot dying— M. G. White is, I think, to 
blame for the death of bis parrot by probably giving 
improper food; certainly improper drink (water). I 
have at present a bird twenty years in my posses- 
sion which has always been in perfect health, and 
never yet been “out of sorts.” My treatment is bread 
sopped in tea every morning, a little Indian Corn, 
and Capsicums three or four times weekly, and 
occasionally a fresh meat bone, snch as that from a 
chop, steak, or fowl, that bas been almost denuded 
of meat at the table- I never gave the bird a 
bath nor water to drink; yet it has always been free 
from shivering and parasites, while its plumage is 
perfect- A dessertspoonful of fluid magnesia instead 
of water would have saved M. G. White's bird. No 
wonder castor-oil finished him.— Mxdicus. 


BBSS. 


Preventing swftrtnlxig.—Inanawerto“ F.M.T.” 
if the bees are in a bar-frame hive the bell-glass 
could very well be used for a super. There would be 
no necessity for a hole on the top if a bole was made 
in the top of (he hive or a couple of narrow slits 
were cut, which is preferable, and the bell-glass 
placed over it. Should the diameter of the glass ex- 
oeed that of the hive, a larger top must be used, so 
that tiie bottom of the glass would be dosed, no 
matter if the top overhang the sides of the hive. Of 
course the bell-glass should be put on with its 
mouth downwards. The great drawback in the use 
of bell-glasses for supers is the difficulty of getting 
the honey out of them. The bees build their combs 
in every conceivable form, which makes it no easy 
matter to get the honey out, and often it requires so 
much handling in the operation as to render it 
almost unfit for the table. Beee rarely bnild a 


straight comb in a bell-glass. If yon have a small 
room unoccupied, and the window could be kept 
dosed, there could be no better place for beeB. The 
hive should be placed dose to the window, and an 
aperture cnt in the bottom of the sash large enough 
for the egress and ingress of the bees. The bive 
most be fitted so dose to the window that no bees 
can oome into the room; of course they would work 
from the outside. Any aspect would do exoept north, 
but south-east is preferable. Martins are not bee 
eaters.—O. P. 

-In answer to " Biene,” if he were to cut a 

groove in the bench as stated and place the box be¬ 
side the hive the bees may work in it and fill it with 
honey, bat the whole would be under the govern¬ 
ment of one queen ; therefore it would be imprac¬ 
ticable for increasing stock. If the bees filled the 
box with honey it could be taken as a super, but 
that is very improbable. If you cannot manage to 
look after them yourself, nor can get anyone to do 
it for you, the best plan would be to place the box 
some few yards distant from the hive early in May, 
and rub a little honey on the bars and the inside of 
the box. This would attract th e bees, not only from 
your hive, but the neighbouring hives also. The 
bees would survey the new bouse, and if suitable to 
their taste they would take up their abode there. 
When swarming day arrived bees from a distance 
would be as likely to lodge there as those that are 
near.—O. P. 

Food for beee.—It is probable “ Kilkenny’s ” 
bees have been filling their cells with the. sugar 
syrup instead of eating it, as he supposes. During the 
very mild weather we have had of late the bees 
would be in great activity, and of course would 
consume a large quantity of food, but the bees have 
a tendenoy to fill their cells with food, and if they 
are not carefully watched so as to stop the supply in 
time there would not be oells enough left for the 
queen to lay her eggs in. It would be better not to 
try treacle, for the bees would be very hungry 
before they would take it, and 1 cannot see that it 
would be muoh more c oonomical than sugar.— 
0. P. 


POULTRY AND PIGBONB. 

Profitable poultry —Following up the sugges¬ 
tion made in No- 139 of Gardening, I venture to 
reoord my experience in poultry keeping for the last 
seven months. There U one item of expense, by no 
means an insignifioant one, which the correspondent 
in the above mentioned number does not give. I 
mean that of erecting a bonse and run in the first 
starting of poultry keeping. My houses, including 
hencoops and other requisites, have cost me about 
£6. Of course I have allowed for them as stock in 
trade iu my debtor and creditor account, but still 
the fact remains that I am so much out of pocket. 
Moreover the houses would be of little use, if for 
any reason I had to give up poultry keeping. One 
other experience I have bad from which yonr more 
fortunate correspondent has been apparently free. 
Outof amost promising brood of twelve light Brahma 
chickens batched April 21st, nine were killed by a 
dog. In a second brood hatched later in the year, 1 
lost three ohiokens whioh were supposed to have been 
killed by a cat, nor were these losses owing to careless¬ 
ness, for the greatest attention has all along been 
paid to the young broods. I began with five bens 
(mixed sorts) and one oock. Four ont of these five 
hens have each brought off a brood—first hen, April 
21, twelve chickens, nine of these were killed; second 
hen, Apnl 28, eight ohiokens ; third hen, July 23 
eleven chickens; fourth hen, September 22, eight 
chickens. Daring the seven menths, my five bens 
have laid 404 eggs which are used for home consump¬ 
tion, and for each egg lid. is paid to the poultry fund. 
Not to trespass further I will give my balance sheet for 
the seven months. Beceipts.—Five hens produced 404 
eggs at lid., £210s. 6d.; seven chickens have been sold 
at 2a 6d each, 17a 6d- Stock in trade.—Six fowls 
valued at 3s each, 18s.; three light Brahma cockerels 
5a eaob, 15a ; nine chiokens valued at 2s. 6d. each, 
£1 2s. 6d.; eight chickens valued at la eaob, 8s.; 
bouses, hen coops, Ac., £5. ; dishes, china eggs Ac*, 
3s- j total ^11 14a 6d- Expenditure-—Original cost 
of five hens and one cock £1. ; eggs for setting 
5a 3d. ; com and meal for seven months £2 Is. 
original cost of houses, henooops Ac., £5 16a $ ori¬ 
ginal cost of dishes, china eggs, 3a 9d-; total £9 6a 
Profit £2 8a. 6d.—A. A- G. 

Scaly less.—There are two diverse opinions as 
to cause of the development of rough scurf en the 
legs of poultry. 8ome affirm that it is due to the 
notion of minute animalcule among the soaleB of j 
the leg, whilst others maintain that it is caused by 
exposure to wet and cold. It detracts greatly from 
the neat appearance of a bird. It is, however, easily 
oared by the application of ordinary sulphuric oint¬ 
ment, to be obtained of any chemist. Apply it night 
and morning, and occasionally wash the parts 
affected with soap and water, ana scrub with a nail 
brash. There is a special ointment sold for soaly leg 
known as Foster's Ointment, whioh oan be highly 


recommended. This disease is contagious. “E. A. D.” 
will find a house 5 ft. square and 5 ft. high quite 
large enough for nine birds to roost in. Two oooks 
if reared together will most likely agree, although 
for oertain one will domineer over the other j and 
often this is carried to such an extent that the 
weaker of the two by being constantly worried is 
useless as a stock bird, and soon becomes poor and 
thin, and loses all spirit. If, however, the run is a 
large one he will probably be enabled to steer dear 
of his opponent. In a confined run it is better to 
keep only one oock, and if the stook consists of only 
six or seven hens this will be sufficient,— Andalu¬ 
sian. 

Colour of Andalusians.—TF J.—Chickens turn¬ 
ing ont to be nearly white in plottage is not an on- 
common occurrence with this breed, and in a brood 
there will often appear specimens of every shade, 
from the lightest lavender to the darkest blank-blue. 
They do not with any degree of certainty follow 
after the parents in this respect. If it is intended to 
breed from the light pallets procure a good dark 
cook. It will be preferable to get one from another 
yard, and not use the bird you have at present, as 
from the fact of all the pallets being very light, it 
is evident that the strain is prone to this defect, and 
besides whioh never breed from birds so closely 
related to one another. Hatoh abont March, which 
is early enough for this breed.— Andalusian. 

Cure for roup.—I have successfully oured this 
in the following manner: Procure some Barbadoes 
fear and compel the bird, by placing a little on the 
tongue, to take a dose three or four times a day. 
The patient must be oonfined by itself in a warm, 
dry plaoe, and its head bathed night and morning with 
warm water. Supply plenty of nourishing food and 
clean water.— Well-wisher, [We are ignorant of 
the medicinal properties of the tar, but are inclined 
to think that the cure was effected ohiefly by the 
removal of the bird to a warm spot and the frequent 
bathings with warm water.] 

Disease of the liver.—The feeding is probably 
too high. Spiced food brings on indigestion, and in 
the end affects the liver. Give four grains of Bhnharb 
per bird every other day for a week or so, feeding 
on bread and milk only. This will generally put the 
bird right. When well give a little quinine or iron 
tonio.— Andalusian. 

. Fowls dying.—B. P. TF.— The disease which 
is described as “ lung disease ’* is probably roup, 
a description and oure for whioh were given in these 
columns a week or two hook. If this does not apply 
to your case, kindly furnish ns with fuller details of 
symptoms. 

Jacobin pigeons should have a dean whitehead, 
and white tail and flight feathers, small beak, neat 
olose hood, the chain meeting nearly under the beak, 
keeping almost close all down the front, the mane 
reaching far back and well filled up in a neat uniform 
curved crest, and all the feathers nicely lying on 
eaoh other. To understand this clearly “ Quaster ” 
had better visit a pigeon show or try to see some 
Jacobins that have taken prises ; he will then be able 
to form some idea as to the quality of his birds, and 
if they are worth exhibiting. Pigeons have to be 
very good to pass muster at the Crystal Palace and 
other large shows.—H. B. 

-For exhibition purposes these should possets 

the following points, viz., good colour, hood to oome 
well on the head, long frill and chain, long and olose 
in feather, cnt clean, pearl eyes. Get these six points 
and the pigeons will prove winners. I would advise 
a visit being paid to a pigeon show, and with pocket 
and pencil take down the points of the prize win¬ 
ners. You will learn more in one hour thus by 
twelve months' correspondence.—J. Crewe. 

Pigeons.— Richmond .—'The birds are evidently 
only common ones, and we do not think 8s. per pair 
oan be obtained for them. 


Horses without shoes.—In answer to T. P. 
Horley I beg to state working horses without shoes 
is very detrimental, and I advise no reader of Gae- 
deninq to adopt snch a plan. How an animal can go 
on the roughest roads without shoes I cannot ima¬ 
gine for fast work. To say the least about it, the 
plan is a very cruel one, and might lead to the Hu- 
mane Society interfering.—M. R. C. V. S. 

Best horse book.—E. Samuels.—Kindly ask 
the author to send ns a copy that we may judge of 
its value. 


dress Book, and Horticultural Directory for 1889 Con¬ 
tents: Flowers, Fruits, and Vegetables in use each 
month—List of Nurserymen and Seedsmen, and of the 
Horticultural Trade — Gardens and Country Seats in 
Great Britain and Ireland—Alphabetical List of Gar¬ 
deners—New Plants of the Year-Planting, Seed Sowinn 
Draining, Fencing, Timber, Brickwork, Tank, Hot-water’ 
Weights and Measures, Beady Reckoning, Wanes’ 
Money, Calculating, and Well-sinking Tables.—Prioels • 
by post. Is. 3d. Well bound, Is. 8 d. ; by post. Is. 9d. Alf 
Book* alien. Office, 87, Southampton Street. Co vent 
Garden, London, W.C. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Quinces as an addition to Apple tarts.— 
To 5 lbs. of fruit pat 3 lbs. of sugar and half a 
quarter of a pint or water. Put them in fruit jars; 
put plates or saucers over the jars, and let them 
simmer very gently for three hours,‘placed in boiling 
water; put the peels in with them, and take them 
out when done; the overplus of syrup may be 
bottled, and also used to flavour tarts. It will prevent 
waste of sugar if the peels are stewed the first hour 
without sugar; then take out the peels and add the 
sugar, and simmer for two hours longer. 

Bo lllng Carrots.—Brush them very clean (a 
process not always performed with sufficient nioetv), 
or pare them if at all old: divide them, and out the 
thick part into quarters, should they be very large; 
throw them into well-salted boiling water. Old 
Carrots require from an hour and a half to two 
hours; young ones are tender in from twenty to 
thirty minutes. A tureen of melted butter should be 
served with them- Carrots form a good accompani¬ 
ment to boiled beef, and it is usual to boil them in 
the water with the meat; the oolour, is, however, 
better if they are prepared separately. 


A good winter fruit dish.—Slice thin three 
small Oranges, and boil in a quart of water till 
tender ; then add brown sugar to taste, and bott 
quarter of an hour longer, very good to eat with 
bread. This also makes a good pudding, spread be* 
tween layers of bread and butter in a pie dish, and 
baked an hour and a half. Garnish top with bread 
crumbs and bits of batter, and take care to have 
plenty of liquid. Small sour Oranges, fit for no other 
use. in this way make a good dish. Take care not to 
oook the seeds. 


Winter salad.—Cut some cold boiled or baked 
Beetroot and a boiled Onion in thin slioes ; add the 
inside part of two roots of Celery cut in small pieces 
and some scraped Horseradish. To two tablespoon* 
fuls of cream add one of fine oil, one teaspoonful of 
brown Bugar, one of salt, one of mixed mustard, one 
tablespoonful of Worcestershire sauce, two of vine¬ 
gar, half a saltspoonful of white pepper, and a very 
little Cayenne, and when well incorporated mix witn 
the salad. 


Orange roley-poley.—Make a light paste as for 
Apple dumplings, roll in an oblong sheet, and lay 
Oranges (sweet ones), peeled, sliced, and seeded 
thickly all over it: sprinkle with white sugar; 
scatter a teaspoonful ox two of the grated yellow 
peel over all, and roll up olosely, folding down the 
end to secure the syrup. Boil in a pudding-cloth one 
hour and a half. Bat with Lemon sauce. 


Dirty water In aquarium.—The particles of 
■oil that discolour the water will settle if allowed 
to stand a few days. It was not wise to remove the 
trumpet snails from the tank, as their office is to 
act as scavengers. It may be observed that as they 
travel along the glass they sack in all the fungus 
growth or green vegetable matter that accumulates 
wherever the water reaches. They also eat all decay¬ 
ing vegetable matter, but I cannot account for their 
eating the aquatic plants. It must be that those 
parts they have eaten were dying. The snail's place 
in Natnre is to keep the water pure. Perhaps the 
water is at too low a temperature to keep the plants 
growing,or they maynotyet have started into growth 
since planting. Growing plants are indispensable to 
the nealth of the fish. They Bupply oxygen gas for 
the fish to breathe ; hence the number of fish kept 
in a tank should be regulated by the number of 
growing plants in the tank, as well as the capacity 
of it—G. C., Eccles. 

Cost of keeping a pony.—I shall he obliged if 
any reader will state his experience as to the nett 
cost (after allowing for use of manure in a garden, 
bat taking into account the value of a man’s time) of 
keeping a pony and trap, assuming that there is no 
paddook.— Chocktaw . 
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ROSES. 

THB LARGEST ROSIES G-ABDRINS X3ST Z32TOXs.AJKrX>. 


CRANSTON’S NURSERIES 

(ESTABLISHED 1785). 

120 FIRST FRIZES 18 80 & 1881m 

Standards and Half Standards, Dwarf Standard*, Dwarfs on Manetti, magnificent plant*) 
Dwarfs on Seedling Brier, Dwarfs on own roots. Dwarf Tea*scented and Noisette on Seedling 
Brier, Climbing and Pillar Roses, extra-sized Rosea in 8, 9, and 10-in. pots, grown especially for 
foroing, new Rioses, French and English, Cranston's new Roses, Mrs. Jowitt and Mary Pochiiu 
Descriptive priced Catalogue on application. Special quotation for 100 and 1000 plants. 

ADDRESS, I*' 

CRANSTON’S NURSERY & SEED CO., LIMITED, 

KING'S ACRE, in HEREFORD. 


FRBB BY POST FOE STAMPS. 1 

QLADIOLUS-“THE BRIDE.” | 

l8.8d per doe., 10s. 6d. per lOO. 

* This to a variety that should not be overlooked when procuring 
bulb*. As a bardy border plant, and for cut flowera.lt Is nnaur- 
pa**ed t It lasts good for weeks In a cut stat*, and looks equally a* 
well as many Orchids.”— Jht Qardm. Wm. Osborne, Fota. Co. Cork. 

DOUBLE MELADORE RANUNCULUS. 

Finest mixed, highly recommended for their vigorous growth 
(18 Inches) and multiplicity of bloom; eech tuber prodncea IB to 
30 very double and seml-donble flower*. They are admirable tor 
border*, where large quantities of cut flower* are required. 

ANEMONE FULGEN8 (truo), per doz. 2a. Od- 

WM. BAYLOR HARTLAND, 

Old Established Seed Warehouse, CORK. 

Cheap Heating Apparatus for Small Greenhoiloi 

c*?urS PKICMB, OompUU- \ 

p No. i..oue|Xe.i,.« is 

*| 3/ No. 3.. £4 00) No. 4..£4118' J 

|lpT j"" 

Our " Champion " Boiler will bun 13 hours without attention. 

Q. WILCOX A CO, Hot-water Engineers and Boiler 
Makers, 8B, Old Street, London. ■■ 

Estimates and Price Lists Free. All descriptions of BOILER*. 
PIPES, and FITTINGS In Stock. 

&|ft (krden Requisites! ^ 

flOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, fresh and ! 

v pore. 4 bushel*, la. j 130 for 20s.; track, 39a. BEST BROWN 
FIBROUS PBAT fie. per sack t 6 tor 23*. fid. BLACK FIBROUS ! 
PBAT,4a.fld. per sack, 5 for 30a. Sacks.4d. each. OOAR8B SILVER 
BAUD, la. fid. per bushel. Yellow Fibrous Loam, Leaf Mould, and 
Peat Mould, la. per buabel. MANURE of all kinds, fresh SPHAG¬ 
NUM, GARDEN 8TICK8 and LABELS, RUSSIA MATS, Ac. 
TOBACCO CLOTH and PAPBR, as used by the leading nursery- 
mea, and acknowledged to be the beet In the market—Cloth, fid. per 
lb.. Speciality Paper. Imported solely by ns, la. per lb., 38 lb. 30a., 
2nd quality paper, 7d. per lb. Write forPrlo* List —W. HERBERT 
* 0©., Horticultural Store*, ID, New Broad Street, London. B.0 
(tuning by Oow’s,Fishmonger). 

Picturesque Rock Gardens, 

FERNERIES, WATERFALLS. LAKES, and ROCK if 8TRRAMS 
DESIGNED and formed in NATURAL or Artificial Rock, alto 
LAKES rONDS. RE8BRVOIBS, STREAMS, Ac., concreted 
effectually by FULHAM A 80N, BROXBOURNB, who have 
executed over 300 works in England, Scotland, Ireland. and Wales. 

MATERIALS tuqh as TUFFA, SPAR, OOLITE, SAND and LIMB- 
STONE. Buffi and Cement, supplied from our depots at BROX- 
BOURnE, Tottenham, and Brixton where It may be seen. 

FULHAM’S BALL VALVH, for stopping outlets of i-Aitim, 
PONDS, STREAMS, RESERVOIRS, Ac.. Is most simple, effective! 
and Inexpensive, cannot get out of order. 

TENNIS COURTS or FLOORS formed In FULHAMITB PER¬ 
MANENT GRAVEL, also GARDEN and TERRACE WAJUCR, 
Forecourts, Greenhouse*, Stable Floors, As. i 

All particulars sent on rsoeijS of d eieffijp* 

nOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, by Chubb’s 

V Patent Pro ease, a* supplied to all the Royal Gardena and Prln- 
olpal Nurseries of Europe. Useful nt nil Masons. Invaluable for 
Potting, Flanging, Foroing, Ferneries, Strawberries, Beddlng-ont 
Plante Ac. Destroy* all Singe and Insect*. Saaks, la. aaeh, 11 
saaks, lie.: 80 tacks, 30*. (all tacks Included). Van-load at works, 
4a.i dhte, delivered within five miles, 10*. | Track-load (equal to 
about 300 bushel* when dry), free on rail, 36*. Terms, strictly cash 
with order. To obtain the genuine article buy direct from the 
Manufacturer* CHUBB, ROUND, A OO:, Fibre Werks, Weft 
Ferry Hoad, Mill wall. London. B. 

The New Technical Magazine, Help, and 
Guidance for Seif-helpers. 

Second Edition of Part L now ready, price fid. 

AMATEUR WORK, 

ILLUSTRATED. 

A NEW Practical Magazine of Constructive 

JjL and Decorative Art and Manual Labour. Edited by the Author 
of “ Every Man his own Mechanic.” 

Among the content* of Part 1 will be found— 
Lathe-making for Amateura. By Paul N. Hasluck. With 
four Illustrations. 

Working Drawings: How ti Prepare and Produce tham. With 
two Illustrations. > I*: * 

B'.ectro-plating at Home: By O. Elwtnson. Illustrated. 

Modelling la Clay. An Introduction to tha Art ot Carving la 
Wood. With 13 Illustrations. 

How to Boild a Small Organ. With Illustrations. . 

A Japanese Cabinet for Coins. Qlase, Brto-a-brae, Ac. 

Tool-holders for Grinding. With four Illustrations. 

Household Clocks: How to adjust, dean, and repair them. By 
Paul N. Haalnek. Illustrated. 

A Useful and Ornamental Hanging Wall Cabinet. With eight 
Illustrations. 

Boots and Shoes : Hew to make tham and mend them. With two 
Illustration*. 

Principle* and Practice of Photography. By Thomas Donman* 
With four Illustrations. 

A simple Fret-sawing Machine. Illustrated. 

Some Enigmas in Wood. With six Illustrations. 

Notes on Novelties. By the Bdltir. Illustrated. 

*.' With Part 1. Is presented gratis a valuable Supplement, com¬ 
prising a complete set of Working Drawings (with sketches) of a 
beautiful ana elaborate design in Fret-eswing for a Japanese 
Cabinet for China, Glass. Brlc a-brao, Ao. Bach and every part ot 
the Cabinet is sep irately represented and accurately drawn to scale. 

Specimen copy of Fart I., with Supplement, post tree, fid. 

London : WARD. LOCK A CO., Salisbury 8qnara, B.0. 

fJOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, beat quality 

\J 1*. per keg, 80 begs, 18*.; track load, fiee to rail, 31*. All 
garden requisites.—A. FOULON, 83, St. Mary Axe 

QARDEN REQUISITES.—Cocoa-nut Fibre 

VJ Refuse. 3d. per bushel, 100 for 30*., track (loose), 30a. Light 
Brown Fibreu* Peat—5* fid. per sack,6 sack* 26s., 12 for 46s.. or 8da 
per ton. Black Florons Peat—5a. per sack, 6 tack* 25s., 13 for 40*., 
os Sfc. per ton: make, 4d. each. Coarse Silver Sand—Is. 9d per 
bisbel, 15a half-ton, 38a. per ten; In 1 cwt. bags, 44. each. Yellow 
Flbroai Loam, Peat Mould and Leaf Mould, Is. per bushel. Sphag 
num Moss, 8s. fid per sack. Manures, Garden Stick*, Virgin Cork, 
Tobacco Cloth and Paper, Russian Mats, Ac. Write tor free Price 
List, H. O. 8MYTH, 17a, Coal Yard, Drury Lane (late of Castle 
Street, Long Acts), 

PURE WOOD CHARCOAL for Agricultural, 

A Horticultural, and Sanitary purposes, also lor Vine borders, 
Flower Bed*, and Pot*. Price* on application to HIRST, BROOK, 
A HIRST. Manufacturers. Leeds. 

flONCENTRATED TOWN MANURE, con- 

Vs talnlng 8 per cent, ammonia, equal to 85 per cent, sulphate 
of ammonia Delivered at Warrington Stations in beg* of 3 cwt. 
each, at £7 per ton.—Apply, Inspector of Nulsanoes, Town 
Hall, Warrington. 

HHARCOAL, finely powdered, invaluable for 

\J lawns and old gardens; prevent* clubbing in Cabbages. 
Price 35s. per ton, in bags, at Warrington Stations, or 3s. fid. per 

3 cwt. bag.—Apply, Inspector of Notoanoea, Town Hall, War¬ 
rington. 

■VOUNG Man (18), well educated, obliging, de* 

JL sires situation as apprentice where he could learn gardening 
well. Well recommended.—Address, A. SCOTT, 307, High Street, 
Blgln. N.B. 

Just published, Price fid. each, by post for 7 stamps. 

■RIMMEL'S PERFUMED ALMANACKS for 

IV 1883. •* Northern Flowers.” dsMgaed bxJ.Ohdret. Oomle 
Pocket Book, “ Beaux and Belles of Yore,” byTundvogel. Christ¬ 
mas Presents In great variety. List on application.—E. KIMMKL. 
Perfumer, 96, Strand; 136. Regent St.; 34, Coro hill. 

■pKGlSTERBD WATER FOUNTAINS for 

IV Poultry and Pigeons, galvanised Iron ; can he easl.y cleaned 
in the Inside, a great desideratum • 3 quarts, 3*. 3d., g quarts, is,, 
for pigeons, fid. extra ; catalogue* post free —REYNOLDS A Co., 
67, New Compton Htreet, London, W O 

T\AFFODILS in many beautiful v&rietiea to 

JL/ naturalise In Grass, orchards, and woods, and for tho flower 
border, 8s. fid., fie. fid., 7a.fid., 10s. fid., and 12s. fid. per 100, flOs., 
42s., 63*.. 84s., and 106*. per 1000. Descriptive list on application.— 
BARR A 8UGDEN 12, King Street, Oovant Garden, W.C. 

THE AMATEUR'S GUINEA CftAl* of 

I GARDEN POTS contains thirteen dosen POTS, SAUCERS 
and 8EHD PANS, from 8 in. to 8 in, In diameter, including orate 
and carriage free to any goods station In England or Wales. Cash 
with order. N.B.— 1 Two-guinea crates will contain double value 
and pot* up to 10 In. In diameter.—JOHN MATTHEWS. Royal Pot 
fades. Weston-super-Mare 

T APAGERIA ALBA at greatly reduced prices. 

JJ —Established healthy plants In 4-la. pots 10 la. to 12 In. high, 
10s. fid., by post, Us. fid. ; plant* in 64-ln. pots. 16s., In fii-ln. pots, 
21s., In 8-Ln. pots, 31s. fid , In 8 In. pot* 43s.—BARR A SUGDBN, 
13 A18. King Street. Oovent Garden. W. O. 

GREENHOUSES, 10 ft. by 5 ft., £5 8s. ; 10 ft. 

by 8ft,£8 ids.; 18ft. by 8ft., £10; 16 ft. by 8 ft , £11 ISs. 
Cucumber Frames. 8 ft. by 8 ft., £3 10s. Carriage paid to any 
station in England.—A. P. JOHNSON, Horticultural Builder, Wil¬ 
mington, Hull. Price lists post tree. 

TTARDY FLOWERS explains the Culture 

LL and Propagation of all the finer flowers hardy in our 
climate, with short descriptions alphabetically arranged, and 
carefully-made selections of the plants for various purposes. 
Cheap edition, 8s. fid., post fre* 4i.— Oasdw Office, 87, Southamp¬ 
ton htreet. Oovent Garden. London. W.C. 

rPHB LONDON MARKET GARDENS. —A 

JL handy volume, giving a detaUed account of how Market 
Gardeners and Florist* In aud around London grow Flowers, 
Plants, Fruits, and Vegetables for Covent Garden Market. Price 
3a. fid., poat tree 3s. M.—Oxasn Office, 87, Southampton Street, 
Ooveat Garden, London, W.C. 

TVyrUSHROOM CULTURE: it* Extension 

poet free u.9d.—TnOxasmt Office, IT, Southampton Street, OoTent 
Garden, Leaden, W.C. 
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FRUIT. 

APPLE TREES FOR ORCHARDS. 

The Apple is one of the most important frnita 
which we possess, and although there are certain 
districts in which the trees flourish better and at¬ 
tain larger proportions than in others, yet it may 
be and is grown with a fair amount of success in 
most parts of the country. I have met with 
orchards in counties not celebrated for their 
fruit culture where the trees have been as large 
and as fertile as in the best parts of Worcester¬ 
shire or Herefordshire, simply because the 
planter had selected a good site where the soil 
was suitable and the shelter good. Apples should 
have a soil not less than 20 in. deep, though, of 
course, the best results will always be obtained 
on the best land. Standard trees on clean healthy 
stems 6 ft. high are best for orchards to which 
sheep or cattle have access. For the first few 
years the ground between the trees should be 
cropped with Potatoes or something that neces¬ 
sitates frequent stirring early in summer in 
order to let in solar warmth to encourage healthy 
root action. When the trees have made a good 
start Grass seeds may be sown, but the stems 
must be protected before sheep get amongst 
them, and if cattle have access a good substan¬ 
tial guard should bo erected round each tree ; 
but I think it a mistake to at any time let 
cattle browse in orchards, as they are constantly 
injuring the lower branches. There is not the 
same objection to sheep, as the stems can be 
guarded in a cheap and simple manner. It will 
be obvious that if Apple trees are planted on 
good land, simply breaking it up deeply after 
the draining and fencing has been done will be 
sufficient, and no one would plant extensively 
on any but suitable land. For purposes of home 
supply, however, some may desire to form a 
small orchard where the subsoil is not exactly 
suitable. In the latter case the bad subsoil 
should be taken out, carted away, and better 
soil substituted. Or it may often happen (where 
expense is no object and where horses and carts 
are at hand) that an unsightly bank may be re¬ 
moved and spread over the intended site of the 
orchard to the depth of 2 ft. without any dis¬ 
turbance of the land covered beyond digging it 
over, and so an excellent bed be made for the 
trees. 

Selection of the trees is an important 
matter. For orchard planting they should be 
grafted on the Crab, and none but those with 
straight, stout stems, free from all canker or 
blemish, should be planted. The selection should 
be made early in autumn ; even if they cannot 
be planted at onoe, the roots should be trimmed 
and laid in by the heels. Such trees usually do 
better, and become established quicker than 
those brought home after Christmas, even if 
planted directly they arrive. The reason is the 
wounds are healed, and new roots soon spring 
from the places to which they were pruned 
back. Moreover, as in nurseries the principle of 
first come first seived is observed, those who 
buy their trees in autumn have the pick if they 
like to take the trouble to Belect what they buy. 
Fruit trees should never bo allowed to lie about 
with their roots exposed. Many a young tree has 
a hard struggle for existence from this cause, 
and the employes in nurseries are not always 
free from blame as regards this matter. A sharp 
knife should be used to trim the wounded parts, 
making the cuts as short as possible. 

In planting the roots Bhould be spread care¬ 
fully out and be covered with mellow soil, care 
being taken not to bury the collar of the tree 
too deeply. The depth at which it was planted 
previously will be some guide in regard to this 
matter. If the soil is fairly dry the feet may 
be used to press it firmly round the roots, and 
the tree should at once bo staked. The part 
of the stem that comes in contact with the 
latter should be secured from injury by placing 
some soft material between it and the stake. 
Mulch over the roots with some half-decayed 
stable manure. If the land be fairly good no 
manure need be used when planting, but it 
should be manured well between the trees so 
long as it remains in cultivation, and even after¬ 


wards it should be kept in good heart. It should 
’ not be forgotten that the soil of orchards on 
Grass is bearing a double load, and should 
receive liberal treatment. Simply allowing a 
sheep to graze, which is generally all the 
I manure it receives, is not sufficient. Tall 
standards should be planted at distances varying 
from 18 ft., in the case of moderate growers, up 
to 24 ft. in that of more vigorous kinds. In this 
matter, however, no hard or fast lines should be 
observed, as it is best to vary the distances ac¬ 
cording to the quality of the soil. Standards 
with stout straight stems 6 ft. high rearing their 
heads aloft and spreading well out on all sides 
are most profitable trees for large plantations, 
but they represent only one phase of Apple cul¬ 
ture, though a most important and profitable 
one. E. H. R. 


FIGS IN THE OPEN AIR. 

It is only in favourable situations that the 
Fig may be looked upon as a profitable fruit to 
grow. In the south of England it rarely fails 
to bear good crops of large luscious fruit. On 
the east coast, too, I havo Been it do well, and 
in some parts of the midlands the result is 
satisfactory, and there is less difficulty in 
making the conditions suitable for Figs than for 
other fruits. Everywhere except in the south 
Fig trees make too much wood when left to 
themselves, and this wood does not ripen. 

Protection. —Experience teaches 113 that 
the only way to secure a crop of Figs is to cur¬ 
tail and cramp the roots, and in cold districts 
during cold winters to protect the wood. In 
ordinary winters a Fig tree with roots under 
control will not need protection, but few of us 
are weathorwiae enough to tell beforehand 
when a sharp winter is coming, and so to be 
safe a covering will have to be used every winter. 
Spruce brandies will do very well secured to 
the wall. The brandies of the Fig should be 
unnailed from the walls, and secured together 
in clusters, for then they are more easily pro¬ 
tected ; this need not be till November, or 
perhaps till after the first frost sets in, provided 
the materials for covering are all handy, as it is 
not often the first night’s frost is a severe one. 

Borders. —The m 0 Bt important point, how¬ 
ever, in Fig culture is in preparing the border 
for the roots, and this should be done well. 
Shallow borders are best. I am, of course, not 
referring to the south, as there I have had 
excellent crops of Figs without making any 
special border. Somehow there they do not 
make so much wood ; very little pruning is 
required, which may all be done in summer, 
unless it may occasionally be necessary to cut 
out a large branch for the purpose of getting up 
young wood. The bottom of the border should 
be made impervious to the roots ; on that hard 
bottom 8 in. or 9 in. of drainage should be laid, 
giving it an inclination to the front, where a 
drain 1 ft. deeper than the bottom of the border 
should be made, with a clear outlet into a main 
drain of sufficient capacity to carry off all water 
quickly ; 3-in. pipes may be used in the drain 
in front of the border, and stones or brickbats 
should be placed on the top of the pipes instead 
of earth. Good turfy loam should form the 
staple of the border, but some old plaster or the 
ittbris from old buildings may be added in 
proportion to the character of the soil, sandy 
loam requiring less than if it be of an adhesive 
nature; a few £-in. bones will be benefioial, 
and these are all in the way of manure that will 
be required at first. Later on when the trees 
begin to bear freely, mulchings and top-dressings 
of manure mixed with wood ashes may bo given 
about 3 in. thick every summer. Some cultiva¬ 
tors recommend the border to be walled iu with 
bricks to keep the roots at home, and in some 
situations this may be desirable, but in most 
cases this will be a needless expense, as if the 
bottom be made firm and dry the roots can be 
lifted along the front and shortened whenever it 
is desirable or necessary ; and if a brick wall be 
built under ground, unless it be more than 9 in. 
thick, the roots after a time will bore through 
it. I have found the roots of Fig trees that had 
penetrated through a 14-in. wall. 


Pruning. —The chief points in Fig oulture 
are, first, a good sound, dry, firm border; 
second, early disbudding of the young shoots to 
let the sun and air have free piay amongst them, 
at the same time keeping the trees well supplied 
with young wood, as the young shoots alone 
bear fruit. And to obtain this end it may be 
necessary occasionally to cut out a thick shoot 
or two of several years’ growth to give more 
room for voutig wood to lay in, so that the tree 
may be fruitful all over its surface, and not 
merely at the extremities of the branohes ; and 
thirdly, protect in winter if experience in any 
particular locality has proved it to be necessary, 
using dry materials, such as bracken, Spruce 
branches, haybands, straw, or mats, but ao not 
put the protection on earlier than necessary, 
and remove it by degrees as early as is con¬ 
sistent with safety. The Brown Turkey, the 
Brunswick, and the White Marseillaise are 
excellent varieties for open-air culture, being 
hardy and prolific. Figs will often push a second 
crop late in summer, irat in our climate these 
are useless, and should be removed, as they only 
help to exhaust the trees unnecessarily, robbing 
those young fruits that are still snugly ensconced 
at the base of the leaf-stalks, and which will 
form the first and only crop that can be relied 
upon coming to perfection in this country. 

Propagation. —Figs arc easily propagated 
from cuttings or layers, also from suckers and 
seeds, but for increasing old established sorts 
the two first plans are t;ie best. Guttings 8 in. or 
9 in. long taken off with a heel when the leaves 
fall iu autumn, planted under a hand-light two- 
thirds of their length, will root the following 
spring, and make nice little plants during the 
summer. If there is a frame and a little bottom- 
heat, the rooting will be effected more expedi¬ 
tiously. Figs transplant well; if the work be 
done carefully they do not seem to mind it much, 
Very old trees that are making too much wood 
may have their roots lifted clean out of the soil, 
and have a new border made under them with 
great advantage, although when this is done it 
is always best to reduce the head a little at the 
same time. The best time to lift old trees is in 
autumn, although I have, when the work could 
not be done then satisfactorily, transplanted in 
April when the eap was rising. A modified form 
of the fan and horizontal is the best way of 
traiuing the shoots. Thus theshoots are led away 
from a common centre, as in fan training, and 
then brought down to the horizontal line and 
taken straight from that point along the wall. 

_ R. 


Manuring bush fruits.-I always like 
to give Gooseberries, Raspberries, and Currants 
a good dressing of manure when the pruning is 
finished. There is not much fear of inducing too 
much grosaness of habit in bushes or trees°that 
bear a heavy load of fruit annually. The manure 
should only be lightly forked in, as this keeps 
a good many of the roots near the surface, and, 
consequently, the wood made is firm and short- 
jointed. If the land be well prepared before the 
bushes are planted by trenching and manuring, 
the fork and hoe will do all the cultivating that 
will be required amongst them afterwards so 
long as they can profitably occupy the same 
plot, and when that period expires it is better 
to plant a fresh plot and destroy them. On dry 
porous soils mulching early in summer is very 
beneficial, as it enables the trees to carry a muck 
heavier crop with less signs of exhaustion than 
when mulching cannot be resorted to. The 
mulching need not necessarily consist of manure ; 
the bushes will, of course, derive more support 
from manure, but in most cases it is simply 
moisture that is required, and anything that 
will check evaporation may be usefully cm. 
ployed.—E. 

Apple trees from outtings. — Some 
kinds of Apples will strike readily from cuttings 
I have often seen this done and I have thrift 
little bearing trees that have been propagated 
in this way. The most easily rooted are the 
Codiins, the Burr Knot, Oslin and Kentish Fill- 
basket. Quite large pieces are sawn off and 
| planted firmly in a cool border. It has often 
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struck me that the Codling would made excel¬ 
lent stocks for less fertile kinds. In this way 
anybody might soon establish a miniature fruit 
garden of small Apple trees quite as useful and 
as interesting as could be had by using the real 
Paradise stock and with the same surface-rooting 
proclivities. Pieces about as thick as one's finger 
could be sawn off and used for this purpose; 
anyone having an old orchard to prune might 
try other kinds, giving preference to those cut¬ 
tings that possess at their base a rough warty- 
looking knob, as they root with greater certainty 
than others not furnished in that way.—H. 

6619.—Strawberries in cold frames. 
—“ Onwards" may succeed with Strawberries in 
cold frames either in pots or planted out. He 
might try both ways ; the pot plan gives the 
most labour, but I think it will give the most 
profit also, as if near a market the plants will 
8sll well in pots, at least I have known this plan 
answer well; for a limited number to give an 
average yield is difficult, and, besides, would 
have scarcely any value, as markets vary so 
from day to day, bat Strawberries usually 
realise a fair price at the time those would come 
in. Much depends upon their quality. Tho frames 
m : ght be used afterwards for Tomatoes by ele¬ 
vating them on posts and training the Tomatoes 
to stakes.—E. H. 

0726.— Outdoor Grapes.— It is perhaps 
not generally known that Royal Muscadine and 
Chasselas de Fontainebleau Grapes are identical, 
the same kind having divers names. The Royal 
Muscadine is one of*the best open-air Grapes ; 
that and the white Malvasia are indeed the best 
of all the white kinds, though the white Sweet¬ 
water is largely grown in many districts. In such 
a southerly position as Sidcup, Kent, any of 
these kinds should do well. Of black kinds the 
E iperione is certainly hardy and a free cropper, 
but on warm walls perhaps the best outdoor 
black is the Frankenthal, a variety of the black 
Hamburgh, but the berries when well developed 
show somewhat greater length and are more 
hammered. One of the chief defects found in 
outdoor cultivation is the tendency on the part 
of the cultivator to leave in too much wood. The 
shoots should be more fully thinned, and if the 
buncheB were less in number they would be 
finer.—D. 

flflis.—Pear trees not fruiting.—When a tree is 
covered with blossoms which all drop off, the pre¬ 
sumption is that the frost has cut them either after or 
before they open, and, I believe, in low situations if the 
wood has not been thoroughly ripened severe frost may 
Injure the undeveloped flowers. The trees may be 
weakly, and if on the Quince may require top-dressing. 
Your note does not supply enough Information.—K. H. 

6625.—Branches of Apple tree dying.—The 
branches of the Apple tree are affected with canker, the 
Blenheim Orange being subject to it more than other 
kinds on some soils, by reason of the strong deep-rooting 
ha.it. It reaches quickly whatever is deleterious on the 
subsoil. Try lifting the roots.—£. H. 

6845.—Morello Cherry tree.—The Morello Cherry 
tree may be pruned any time between this and the end 
of March. Prune it like the Peach, viz., thin out the 
young shoots to 6 in. apart, shortening back a little 
wi.-.re the points are unripe.—E. H. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

. Dianthus Heddewigi.— This is a re¬ 
markably pretty bedding annual, aud one which 
coutinuea in bloom during the greater part of 
the season. The double-flowering kinds are great 
improvements upon the single sorts, and for the 
production of cut flowers they are invaluable, 
the individual blooms being full, beautifully 
imbricated, and of various shades of colour, 
from pale lilac to the darkest crimson and violet- 
black. The oentral part of the blooms is gene¬ 
rally barred or mottled, while the margins are 
elegantly fringed with silvery white. All the 
vanoties of this Dianthus oontinue in great 
beauty throughout the greater part of the season, 
and they mav be safely recommended as in¬ 
teresting and beautiful bedding plants. The 
seed is beet sown in pans in March, gradually 
hardened off, and finally planted out about the 
middle of May. 

- Phlox Drummondi. — The numerous 
Varieties of Phlox Drummondi may be regarded 
as among the very best of annual bedding plants, 
and many greatly improved kinds have of late 
been introduced. Possibly the best of all, how¬ 
ever, is a variety which has been sent out under 
the name of P. Drummondi alba oculata superba. 
Although it is vigorous in habit it does not ex¬ 


ceed 10 in. in height, and it produces large, full 
trusses of flowers of good form and substance, 
the individual blooms beiDg fully 1 in. in dia¬ 
meter. The colour is pure white, with a bright 
crimson centre or eye covering one-third the 
diameter of the bloom, which has altogether a 
peculiarly rich and waxy appearance, and the 
plant appears to come remarkably true from 
seed. There are several other varieties of this 
beautiful Phlox, such as P. Drummondi grandi- 
flora splendena and P. nana compacts* the last 
named being remarkably dwarf in its habit of 
growth, and the flowers are of a bright fiery red 
colour. The seeds of the various annual Phloxes 
may be sown in slight heat from February to 
March, and the treatment should, in all respects, 
be similar to that given to other half-nardy 
annuals. 

The Goaf8 Rues (Galeg\).—Amongst 
hardy border flowers these have long been fa¬ 
vourites. They only number about half-a-dozen, 
but every one of them is showy enough to be 
grown in even the most select borders. They 
possess the great merit, in common with hun¬ 
dreds of other hardy flowers, of incurring but 
little or no trouble in cultivation, flourishing 
well in almost every position, but preferring a 



Common Goat’s Rue (Galega ofllclnalis). 


good rich garden soil. The> are all herbaceous 
perennials, and grow from 2 ft. to 5 ft. in height, 
according to position and soil. In placing them 
in ordinary borders, care should be taken that 
the situation which they occupy is not near any 
choicer plant of weaker growth, or they will 
soon overgrow it or otherwise injure it. All are 
excellent for affording an abundance of cut 
flowers of varied hues ; therefore, good-sized 
clumps of the various kinds should be plentiful. 
The propagation of all the kinds is easily ef¬ 
fected by dividing the plants in spring, or by 
means of seeds. The species and varieties are : 
G. officinalis, or common Goat’s Rue, is a native 
of Southern Europe. It averages from 3 ft. to 5 
ft. high, and bears abundantly in summer dense 
clusters of Pea-shaped blossoms of a pretty 
pink colour. There is also a white-flowered 
variety named alba, which is extremely desir¬ 
able for catting pnrposes. A variety called afri- 
oana has longer racemes of blossoms of a more 
purple tinge. G. orientalis, or Oriental Goat's 
Rue, is also a very handsome plant from the 
Caucasus. It varies in height from 2 ft. to 4 ft, 
and bears its flowers in a manner similar to the 
preceding, but smaller and of a bluish-purple 
colour. The roots or underground stems and 
slender flexuous branches distinguish thisspecies 
from any of the cultivated kinds. G. persica, or 
Persian Goat’s Rue, is a rather later flowering 
kind, and grows from 2 ft. to 4 ft. in height. 
The flowers, which are white, are produced in 


[Leo. 81, 1881. 

dense racemes or slender axillary stalks. S. 
biloba is a species with pretty bluish lilao 
flowers, but though it is an old inhabitant of gar¬ 
dens , appears now to be almost exterminated. 


SHOW AND FANCY PANSIES. 

In exhibiting these I have gathered the follow¬ 
ing distinguishing rules which may interest 
lovers of Pansies. I do not know if they are 
generally acted on, but they are good in prac* 
tice, and as some such rules are absolutely ne¬ 
cessary since fancy Pansies appear now in sepa¬ 
rate classes, I shall be glad if I can elicit the 
opinions of competent judges thereon. 

Show seifs.—To have not more than two 
colours, or if botched, one colour in blotch and 
one colour in body. The eye and brows not to 
be considered as extra colours. Where two 
colours, a blotoh must exist; if a ray, will be 
considered as Violas. No distinction here exists 
between Pansies and Violas of only one colour 
(Violas here meant being Violas as appearing in 
catalogues which are for judging purposes totally 
disregarded), so that when Violas can be fauna 
sufficiently good in other respects they may be 
exhibited as show seifs. 

White and yellow ground Pansies. 
—To have a belt, blotch, and body colour. 
Where the belt shall have wholly disappeared 
will be considered a self. Where belt has broken 
(as in inconsistent Pansies often happens), but 
remains in part on any of the three lower petals, 
must be judged as a show ; but where belt has 
disappeared from three lower petals and remains 
wholly or in part on upper petals must be judged 
as a fancy. 

Fancy Pansies.— To have a blotch and 
more than one colour in body; may thos have 
a blotch, and when staged, show on the face of 
them only one colour in body, but have marks 
on upper petals hidden behind lower petals. 
Should these marks wholly disappear (as some¬ 
times happens), must be judged as show seifs. A 
fancy Pansy may thus become a show self, and 
a belted Pansy may thus become a fancy or a 
show shelf. Being judged as marked, they must 
be exhibited in classes accordingly, and not 
neoessarily as catalogued. B. H. L. 


Pansies in winter.—I have at the present 
time (Deo. 8) a magnificent show of fancy Pan¬ 
sies, many of them fit for an exhibition Btand. 
The most conspicuous are Mrs. Felton, Anthony, 
Marjory, J. B. Downiej Mrs. Birkmire, and 
Rose Charlton ; but I find the best autumnal 
bloomers to be Juno, Hercules, Majestic, and 
Imperator. These will bloom through the greater 
part of the winter. I have utilised Pansies for 
winter decoration, and, if managed properly, 
they make a cheering display at this dull season 
of the year. Last week I potted some very nice 
compact plants which were full of buds, and now 
I have a fine display in one of my rooms. In 
order to ensure success, the plants should have 
air at least every other day, and water once a 
week.—R. Mann, Shad well, Yorkshire. 

Mimuluses.— Of all easily and quickly 
grown flowers of a hardy annual character none 
are more worthy of attention than Mimuluses. 
Like other very hardy flowers, they have been 
vastly improved on lately, aud the massive, 
strikingly coloured flowers which any one can 
secure from a well-selected packet of seed is sur¬ 
prising. Moat people know the shape of the 
flowers, but none can imagine the beauty caf 
their markings without seeing them. The only 
thing with which I can compare them is a choice 
selection of herbaceous Calceolarias, bnt while few 
can succeed in growing the Calceolaria to perfec¬ 
tion,the Mimulus attains that state with little or 
no care, and in the most common garden. Named 
varieties are sold, but I prefer to buy a packet 
of seed from which plants of all colours are ob¬ 
tained, and these will continue to intercross 
themselves into a great variety of markings for 
years afterwards. Seed should be procured now, 
and it may either be sown in a pot or box and 
placed in a cold frame in February or March, or 
it may be sown in the open ground in April. 
In any case all the plants will grow large and 
bloom before the autumn. When sown in a pot 
the plants should be planted out as soon as they 
are large enough to handle, and when the seed 
is sown in the open ground the produce may be 
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treated in the same way. A soil not too light, 
but moderately rich suits them best; and as to 
situation, they have much to recommend them, 
as no spot suits them better than a partially 
shaded one, such as under trees or facing the 
north with a wall or hedge behind. At the same 
time they do well in sunny places too, and in 
these respects they are most accommodating. A 
good patch of them here and there in mixed 
borders is very pleasing, and they are the same 
when planted about shrubberies or indeed any¬ 
where. When once the roots are in the ground 
they will take care of themselves for years, and 
at the same time they will never fail to flower 
most profusely every summer.— C. 

Alpine Silenes. —These constitute a very 
extensive genus in northern, temperate, and arctic 



Alpine Catchfly (Silene alpcstris). 


regions, including some of our most beautiful 
alpine flowers. There is the Cushion Pink 
(Silene acaulis), tufted into dwarf, light green 
masses, like a wide-spreading Moss, enduring 
the fiercest storms, snows, and arctic cold of 
numerous mountain climes in northern regions of 
the globe, from the White Mountains of New 
Hampshire to the Pic du Midi in the Pyrenees, 
carpeting among the rest the higher mountains 
of Britain and Ireland ; there is the Alpine 
Catchfly (S. alpestris), with its close carpet of 
shining leaves and numerous, pure white, star- 
like flowers in early summer ; there is the rare 
and showy Silene Elizabeths, a remarkably 
beautiful, and as yet very rare, alpine plant 
from the Tyrol and North Italy, quite distinct 
from all others, the flowers looking more like 
those of a handsome but diminutive Clarkia 
than those of the commonly-grown Silenes; there 
is too, the Pigmy Catchfly (Silene Pumilio), a 
rare and interesting species from the Tyrol, 
resembling the Cushion Pink of our mountains 
in its dwarf, firm tufts of shining green leaves, 
and bearing much larger and handsomer rose- 
coloured flowers scarcely more than 1 in. above 
the flat mass of leaves, so that the W'hole 
plant seldom attains a height of more than 
2 in. or 3 in. ; and, lastly, among the finest of 
the showy dwarf species, we have the Caucasian 
Silene Schafta. All the alpine Silenes are of 
easy culture; rare kinds, however, like S. Eliza¬ 
beth;!' and S. Pumilio should be carefully 
treated till more plentiful. They should be 
planted in deep sandy loam on a well drained 
and thoroughly exposed spot, sufficiently moist 
in summer, facing the south, a few stones being 
placed round the necks of the young plants, to 
keep them firm and prevent evaporation. After¬ 
wards they will take care of themselves. 

6725.— Annuals for exhibition. - We 
give a list of twelve of the most showy annuals 
to furnish bunches of cut flowers for exhibition. 
These are new carmine Candytuft, double dwarf 
Larkspur, Phlox Drummondi, Ten-week or 
Pyramidal Stocks, double German Scabious, 
Godetia Princess of Wales, or Lady Albemarle’ 
mixed Sweet Peas, Schizanthus splendens, Sweet 
Sulten, a lovely pale yellow flower ; double 
varieties of the Indian Pink Dianthus Heddewigi, 
and Diadematus ; Calliopsis, handsome starry 
flowers, and the fine annual Chrysanthemums, 
such as Dunnetti or the double white. We have 
had some experience of exhibits of this kind, 
and know well that flowers that are fine and 
showy always give the best effects, and first 
catches the attention of the judges. Any of these 


named will give a good bunch. Where six 
kinds arc needed it would be most unwise to stop 
at these only to grow. Should it chance that just 
at the time you wanted to exhibit one or two 
were not at their best, you would be thrown out 
altogether. It ip, therefore, safest to have a 
dozen kinds to sow and thus give much better 
chances of success. As to the time of sowing to 
get the flowers ready for exhibition at the end 
of August, that is a question most difficu’t to 
answer, unless we knew your position. If south 
you must not sow till the end of May, but if 
north you may sow earlier, as the cooler tem¬ 
perature will prevent too early blooming. Sweet 
Peas may be sown in April, and if the tops of 
the plants are cut off early in July there should be 
an abundance of fine flowers in August. If the 
season is hot and dry it is most difficult to have 
these things in good bloom so late as the end of 
August. As to sowing, you had better be guided 
by the usual nature of your season.—A. D. 

- I should recommend “ J. B.” to sow 
more than six kinds, as some of them might 
fail : "Salpiglossis. Linum grandiflorum rubrum, 
Godetia Blushing Bride, *Bartouia aurca, *Phlox 
I>rummondi grandiflora, Viscaria oculata, *Col- 
linsia bicolor, Malope grandiflora, *Ten-week 
Stock, *Alonsoa myrtifolia, Lavatera alba, 
Schizanthus. I should make two sowings ; one 
the first week in April, and the other a fortnight 
later. Those marked with an asterisk ought to 
be raised under cover, and planted out. I should 
advise all lovers of flowers to grow the first 
named in this list; it certainly is the prettiest 
annual grown. Three in a 6-in. pot makes a good 
pot of annuals for exhibition. At our local show 
this year the flowers of the Salpiglossis were 
admired by all who saw them.—S. C. R. 

Dandelion-leaved Evening Prim- 
rose(G?oothera taraxacifolia) is one of the finest 
of that section of Evening Primroses charac¬ 
terised by a low, trailing growth and large blos¬ 
soms of a white-pinkish or yellow colour, 
expanding fullest towards evening. The name, 
(E. taraxacifolia was at one time applied to (E. 
acaulis, a much inferior plant with smaller 
flowers, but, possibly, only a variety of the 
other. Both are quite hardy and perennial in 
light soilB, but they often perish during winter 
on those that are wet and heavy. (E taiavaci- 
folia has a fine effect whero planted in a rich 
deep soil in the rock garden, where its trailing 
stems can droop over the ledge of a block of 
stone. The flowers vary from 2£ in. to 3.j in. 
across, and are pure white when first opened, 
but afterwards gradually change to a delicate 
pink. Other beautiful kinds are (E. marginata, 
(E. missouriensis, also called <E. macrocarpa, 
all of which require treating similarly to Gil. 
taraxacifolia, (E. speciosa, which it very hand¬ 
some plant, grows from 1 ft. to 1^ ft. in height, 
and bears an abundance of large and delicate 
white blossoms. This plant is best grown in a 
border of rich light soil, where if not disturbed, 



Dandelion-leaved Evening Primrose 
((Enothera taraxacifolia). 


it will soon spread into a large tuft. GS. taraxaci¬ 
folia is a Chilian species, but the others men¬ 
tioned are natives of North America. Seed may 
be purchased at a few pence per packet. 

6C24.—Protecting a Veronica.— Dry up the 
Veronica, place itiuapotor.il large,atub or box,and let 
it pass the winter in the lobby with the Geraniums, as the 
same treatment which preserves the latter will suffice 
for the Veronica,—E. H. 
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Onion culture.. —In the first place, good 
seed is indispensable, and, this obtained, proper 
cultivation will ensure success. There arc two 
methods which I have followed, either of which 
I can recommend : First, select the plot on which 
the Onions are to be grown, and if this had been 
done a month or longer before the time to sow 
so much the better. Trench the ground 18 in. 
deep, putting into it plenty of manure fresh from 
the stables or, what is greatly to be preferred, 
from the piggery. The other method referred to 
is to select ground on which Celery is growing. 
When this has been earthed up for the last timo 
put 8 in. or more of good manure between tho 
ridges and dig it in ; about the end of Februa»y 
spread about 1 in. of wood ashes or burnt rubbi h 
and a good sprinkling of soot over the ground ; 
work this into the soil about 3 in. or 4 in. deep, 
and work tho ground over again to the same 
depth about a fortnight before sowing. Tho timo 
for sowing must be regulated by the season aud 
locality, but about the first or second week in 
March is a good time ; do not, however, be too 
early. I never make any beds, but sow iu rows 
1 ft. apart. In some soils and localities the Onion 
maggot is very destructive. If it should make 
its appearance, sift through a £-in. sieve a quan¬ 
tity of common coal ashes and spread these over 
the whole of the ground about ^-in. deep. Soon 
after the Onions are thinned, water with liquid 
manure twice a week, unless the weather is wet 
or the soil very heavy, in which case once a week, 
will be sufficient. If these instructions are fol¬ 
lowed a good crop will be the result.—D. 

Early Peas.— For the earliest crop of Peas 
out-of-doors we use loDg narrow boxes made in 
8-ft. lengths. They are merely strips of wood 
fastened together at the ends by means of taper¬ 
ing pieces of wood, and there is an extra pieca 
in the centre for increasing the strength. These 
boxes have no bottoms, but strips of turf are 
laid in them to retain tho soil. The latter is 
about 2 in. deop, and the Peas are sown in it in 
January. By the time they are ready to transfer 
to the open border in the end of February or 
early in March, they will be found to havo 
rooted through the turf. They are at once staked, 
and evergreen branches are placed at close in¬ 
tervals to break the current of harsh winds. I 
may add that the boxes are 4 in. wide at the 
bottom, 6 in. wide at the top. aud 4 in. deep. Ia 
planting, a trench is taken out and the box is 
set in it. I find that by this mode of treatment 
a good start is obtained over Peas sown out-of- 
doors in November. The latter, as a rule, are 
gappy and very much cut up during severe win¬ 
ters.—G. 

Tomatoes under glass. — Tomatoes 
now-a-days havo become a standard vegetable, 
but they require to bo grown under glass, even 
in the sunny south, to yield profitable results. 
They may be sown in January, grown in pots or 
planted out in a back border of a vinery, where 
1 have known them to do well, and where they 
form a continuation to the earliest pot supply. 
Last season I saw good results obtained by lead¬ 
ing the plants into a pit, from a border in front; 
the fruit swelled to a large size.—H. P. B. 

6730.— Celery decaying.—*' C. B.’a ” 
Celery should now be taken up without he ha3 
some means of drawing off the sewage from 
about the roots. It is not strictly speaking rot 
in the Celery that *‘C. B.” speaks of; it is a 
damping off or canker at the heart. It arises 
through the Celery having been planted too low 
in the ground, and for want of proper drainage, 
which produces stagnation at the roots, and this, 
accelerated with the damp and cold of the de¬ 
clining year, produces the ill effects complained 
of. It is very seldom that Celery that is late 
earthed up gives way to damp, and this is a 
strong reason why all Growers of Celery should 
have distinct plots of land devoted to early, 
autumn, and winter Celery. These may all bo 

f ilanted out about the end of June, taking tho 
argest plants for those wanted first, and tho 
smaller ones for the later crops. Some growers 
plant a few rows out in May, but there is 
always a danger in dry summers of many of 
these running to seed. The crops may be regu¬ 
lated almcst entirely by the time earthing up is 
commenced. It must not be presumed from the 
foregoing remarks that Celery does not like 
moisture, for, in fact, it is an aquatic plant iu 
its wild state, but if it is to be grown to pevfec- 
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tion as a salad it must have plenty of liquid 
nourishment, and yet be well drained.—G. C., 

Ecrlcs. 

6051.— Potatoes for market. —Almost 
universally the old Ashleaf Kidney or any of 
its synonyms, Veitch’s Ashleaf, Myatt’s, Rivers’, 
and others are the best favoured market kidneys 
for early work. Rich soil and high culture is 
needed to get a good crop, but having a fine 
reputation the Potato sells well. Mona’s Pride 
is also another fine early kind if a true stock 
can be obtained. Covent Garden Perfection and 
Pride of America are fine succession kinds for 
market, both white and of good quality. Of 
round kinds Fox’s Seedling is a good first 
early, much grown in some districts. Early 
Market is one of the earliest rounds, but it is 
scarce. Of American kinds the best early rounds 
are Early Goodrich and Climax, but people here 
do not take kindly to American sorts. There 
is room for some first-class early white rounds, 
for coloured kinds are not so well favoured. We 
hope this want will ere long be supplied.—A. D. 

6729.—Making a Mushroom bed.— 
Take fresh horse manure and lay in a heap in a 
shed and turn every day till the rank steam has 
gone out of it; then make the bed (beating it 
down firm with a fork) 1 ft. high at the back 
and 9 in. in front. Place a thermometer in the bed, 
and when the heat falls to 80° spawn the bed 
with pieces of spawn the size of a hen’s egg 9 in. 
apart, cover with hay for a fortnight; by that 
time the spawn will have worked all over the 
bed, then soil it 1 in. thick, making it level but 
not hard. In about five weeks the Mushrooms 
will appear ; then keep your house at 50° to 55° 
and keep it damp.—W B. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 


Extracts from, a Garden Diary—January 
2 to 7. 

Sowing Sweet Peas under the protection of a hedge : 
also in pots : putting Dahlias and Salvia patens into 
heat for cuttings; planting standard Applo trees, Penny 
Royal, Fennel, Tarragon, Chives, and Lavender, and 
transplanting Lettuce; placing Potatoes in loft very 
thinly to sprout for planting ; looking over Pelargoniums 
and picking off damped leaves; digging ground for 
Onions ; sowing some seeds of Viola comuta, putting 
them into lie-.t, and covering them with glass; also a box 
of Red and White Celery ; planting Lavender and Wall¬ 
flowers ; putting a few Forget-ine-nots in slight heat ; 
making lcsf-bcd for Carrots and Potatoes ; pruning 
dwarf Apple trees ; putting in a good quantity of Carna¬ 
tion cuttings for blooming in October ; also Fuchsiai in 
heat for cuttings ; planting some young Gooseberry trees; 
putt'ng in Feverfew and Chrysanthemum cuttings; 
sowing seed of Salvia patens; potting Hollyhock cu'.- 
tlngs ; planting Hypericum calycinum under Oak trees, 
whero they grow well; planting Rhubarb ; shifting her¬ 
baceous Calceolarias into their flowering pots ; covering 
up Celery with litter during frost only ; giving Marshal 
Niel Roses in pots a rich top-dressing; also Oranges; 
filling two-light frame with soil for Carrots and Radishes; 
cleaning creepers in conservatory; potting bulbs of 
Lilium auratum and placing them in a cold, shady house; 
also some yellow Calceolarias for early flowering ; prick¬ 
ing off seedlings of Lobelia speciosa ; planting Spirrea 
japonic*, dividing the roots ; also Daphne Cneomm and 
Suhizostylis, and dividing them into small pieces ; put¬ 
ting in another forcing of Rhubarb ; looking over Applo 
and Onion stores. 

Flower Garden. 

Any ground yet unturned should be dug over 
as soon as practicable ; if for Dahlias, Foxgloves, 
Hollyhocks, or other strong-growing gross-feed¬ 
ing plants use plenty of manure; but if for 
Pelargoniums, or other plants that are required 
to produce abundance of flowers and to keep 
dwarf in growth, a dressing of leaf-mould will 
be more beneficial. Lay up the ground quite 
roughly, in order that the frost, wind, and snn 
may ameliorate and sweeten it. 

Protect all tender plants with mulchings and 
temporary light coverings against frost. In the 
oase of flower beds the surface soil should be 
slightly loosened whenever the weather is dry, 
but not so deeply as to injure bulbs planted 
therein. 

Many bulbs and hardy herbaceous plants cul¬ 
tivated in the open border disappear altogether 
during winter, and their crowns are not unfre- 
quently injured by being trampled upon, unless 
they are all distinctly labelled ; but where this 
is not considered neces-ary a stout peg should 
be fixed in the centre of each group or patch 
of bulbs or herbaceous plants of any kind 
which disappears, and this peg should stand 
some 4 in. or 5 in. above the surface of the soil, 
and will serve to indicate the whereabouts of 
the plants, and prevent them being injured 1 


when the borders are pointed over early in 
spring. 

Hardy annuals in pots intended to be planted 
out early, with the view of producing an early 
display, should have for the present the protec¬ 
tion of a pit or frame, and are not nnlikely to be 
injured by slugs or snails, to prevent which 
they should be frequently examined and occa¬ 
sionally dusted with quicklime, if found to be 
necessary. 

Glasshouses. 

Conservatories. — The always popular 
Primulas, Tree Carnations, Roman Hyacinths, 
and many other plants, which depend more 
upon the past summer treatment than winter 
forcing, may always be had in perfection before 
the Chrysanthemums and Geraniums begin to 
wane. The greatest enemy is damp, but cleanli¬ 
ness, combined with frequent rearrangement 
and the avoidance of crowding, will be found 
the best preventive, if the structure is well 
ventilated and kept at a temperature of 50° to 
56°. One very important operation may now be 
performed with advantage, as the roof climbers 
will be at rest, and many of them in a fit state 
for pruning, viz., the thorough cleansing of the 
house of insects. If paraffin is used it must be 
applied cautiously, and great care taken that it 
does not run down to the roots. Remove Chry¬ 
santhemums as the flowers fade; cut them 
down and place them in a cold pit for giving 
strong and early cuttings. Grow duplicates of 
a few good ones in preference to endless variety. 
Fumigate Callas before they are taken into the 
house, place them in saucers of water, and feed 
well. Give Bouvardias the warmer and Camel¬ 
lias the cooler end of the house. 

Orchids. —In cool Orchid houses carefully 
avoid using an excess of fire-heat, as nothing is 
more hurtful than a dry, arid atmosphere. Cool- 
house plants will require to be kept rather 
moister at the root at this season than any 
Other Orchids. The temperature should not be 
allowed to fall below 45°, and it should not be 
pushed above 48° with fire-heat. Give abundance 
of air to this house whenever the outside ther¬ 
mometer stands above 48 3 , especially in calm 
weather. 

Greenhouse and stove plants —Any 

plants coming into flower should have a little 
extra encouragement at the root in order to 
enable them to develop fine heads of bloom. 
Established plants of Eacharis that have 
flowered late in autumn should be liberally fed, 
in order to recuperate their energies, when they 
will yield another crop of bloom as the days 
begin to lengthen. Keep the majority of the 
plants as near the light as posaible, and main¬ 
tain a temperature just sufficient to keep up a 
healthy circulation of the sap. Any plants in¬ 
fested with mealy bug or scale should be ex¬ 
amined regularly every alternate day, with the 
view of thoroughly exterminating these pests. 
Plants of a woody character, such as Gardenias 
and Ixoras, on which mealy bug is troublesome, 
may have their main branches painted over 
with a weak mixture of tar and clay. This 
quickly makes short work of these insects, and 
has the additional advantage of sealing up their 
hiding-places on the branches. Hard-wooded 
plants must be kept well ventilated and care¬ 
fully watered, giving sufficient of the latter at 
each watering to moisten the whole ball of 
earth equally throughout. Any plants affected 
with white scale should be thrown to the rub¬ 
bish heap, as it is an almost hopeless task to 
clean them. Heaths are especially liable to 
suffer from mildew during damp weather, and 
any affected in that way should have a dressing 
of sulphur, blown off the palm of the hand 
amongst their leaves and stems. 

Camellias cannot withstand dryness at the 
roots, and when this happens, particularly when 
they are making their growth, they become 
stunted, the roots are weakened, and the flower- 
buds fall without opening ; this will also occur 
if the atmosphere be too dry when they ought 
to be expanding. They must not, however, be 
over-watered. 

Sow some Cyclamens in an intermediate tem¬ 
perature and keep the pans containing the seeds 
near the glass. Sow Fern spores in rough peat, 
either in pans or pots, under bell-glasses, Ac. 
Pot off the seedlings as they become fife for that 
operation, and also give .older seedlings a shift. 
If seeds of the silver-leaved Centaureas be now 


sown in a warm pit or frame they will make 
fine plants by May; they should be sown in 
shallow pans in fine soil, containing a little sand 
and well-rotted leaf-mould ; let the seeds be 
only just covered with soil, and keep it slightly 
damp. Ageratums which have to be raised from 
seeds may be treated in the same way. Golden 
Pyrethrum is best raised from seed, as, propa¬ 
gated in this way, the plants have not such a 
disposition to flower, and are finer than those 
obtained from cuttings or division ; sown now 
in warmth they will soon be up, they can then 
be placed in boxes or pots. 

Verbenas, more particularly the white 
kinds, are very liable to the attacks of mildew ; 
on its first appearance they must be dusted with 
sulphur. It will be well now to put the store 
plants of VerbenaB in a little heat to cause them 
to push young growth for cuttings ; 50° by 
night will suit them well; let them be on a 
shelf or in some place where they will receive 
plenty of light, and keep them regularly sup¬ 
plied with water; an application of liquid 
manure once a week will be beneficial to them, 
and will cause the production of more cuttings. 

Heliotropes, Lobelias of the speciosa section, 
and Ageratums should also be put in warmth, 
for if the cuttings be not soft and young they 
do not root so readily. Hur.ica elegans sown 
last summer have plenty of roots ; shift them 
now in pots big enough to servo till planting-out 
time arrives. Green-fly must be guarded against, 
for if left for at any length of time undisturbed 
it spoils the leaves. 

Introduce Pelargoniums, Verbenas, Lobelias, 
Tropseolums, L&ntanas, Coleuses, Iresines, Al- 
ternanther&s, Mesembryanthemum cordifolium, 
and similar plants into a brisk moist tem¬ 
perature to start them into growth for cuttings. 
Keep roots of Cannas in pots dry by building 
the pots one above another in some dry, cool 
place. 

Trees and Shrubs. 

At this late season it is better to defer planting 
all kinds of evergreens till April, unless the 
plants to be removed are of small size, and 
are to be transferred to very sheltered situations. 

All recently transplanted trees should receive 
a heavy mulching, so as to prevent the ground 
about the roots from becoming frozen. In plant¬ 
ing very large deciduoua trees, the stems and 
main branches should be bound up, either with 
bands of hay or Moss, but the latter is prefer¬ 
able, as it is neater and more retentive of mois¬ 
ture. If the trees are to be planted in exposed 
situations, this protection will be found of the 
greatest assistance in keeping the bark plump 
till root action takes place. 

Plants of questionable hardiness should at 
once receive protection by shaking a quantity of 
dry leaves round their base. These should be 
afterwards covered with Laurel branches or 
Bracken, to prevent them being blown away. 
Numbers of shrubs and plants that would other¬ 
wise be killed or greatly injured will stand 
severo winters if protected in this way. 

Take advantage of favourable weather to push 
on the planting of all kinds of deciduous trees 
and shrubs, for if frost sets in, it may throw 
this work too far into the new year. If any 
trees are received from the nurseries during 
frosty weather, they should be placed in a close 
damp shed till a thaw takes place. For orna¬ 
mental planting, few deciduous trees excel the 
Taxodium distichum, as it is always beautiful, 
from the first opening of the bud to the fall of 
the leaf. Its light, elegant, pale green foliage 
equals in beauty many of the Fern fronds, and 
might be used to great advantage in lieu of 
them for dressing cut flowers. In the autumn 
nothing can surpass the warmth of colour the 
foliage of this tree assumes, and even at this 
late season the trees are not yet bare. For rich 
autumnal leaf colouring, the Liquidambar is one 
of the most striking, and should have a place 
in the shrubbery, where associated with varie- 
ated Hollies, Ac., it will show off its lovely 
ues of rich colouring most effectually. 

The different varieties of Rhus are invaluable 
for the foreground, especially the lovely R. 
Cotinus, with its richly coloured silky plumes, 
and lacinata, which makes an effective plant for 
the sub-tropical garden. The Japan Virginian 
Creeper (Ampelopsis japonica) is another desir¬ 
able plant on account of its richly coloured 
leaves, and Veitch’s Virginian Creeper is valu¬ 
able for covering walls. If planted alternately 
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with white variegated Ivy, the effect is most 
pleasing. ' 

Fruit. 


Vines.—The pruning of all late Vines im¬ 
mediately after the Grapes are cut is an im¬ 
portant operation, as it gives them a good season 
of decided rest, particularly where they can be 
kept clear of plants and the ventilators are left 
open night and day. Strong-growing kinds, like 
Gros Colmar, Black Morocco, and Barbarossa, 
produce the finest bunches when trained and 
pruned upon the extension principle. Lady 
Downes and Muscats ako give large clusters, but 
they are not always so close and compact as 
they are when grown upon the spur. In course 
of time the spurs become long and unsightly, 
and when this is the case a few of the oldest rods 
should be removed annually to make room for 
others of one or two years’ training. All loose 
soil and mulching should be removed from the 
inside borders preparatory to top-dressing with 
fresh tmf and bones, and if painting is necessary 
advantage should be taken of this the only 
opportunity for getting it done. The painting of 
the interior of a modern vinery does not take 
long, and the application of paint is the most 
effectual remedy for the destruction of the re¬ 
mains of all insect pests. 

Hardy fruit.—The closing quarter of the 
past year having been so dry and open, we may 
assume that all root pruning and re-arrange¬ 
ment of fruit trees has been completed, and that 
pruning and nailing is well advanced, but where 
this work is still in arrear lose no time in 
bringing the planting to a close. Secure standards 
and pyramids to good stakes and mulch with 
rotten manure, but do not prune until the buds 
begin to swell. Push on the pruning of bush 
fruits, and get the borders manured and pointed 
over when dry. In town gardens and woodod 
districts where small birds are troublesome the 
pruning of Gooseberries may be deferred until 
March, or they may bo dusted with quicklime 
and soot after they are pruned. Owing to the 
mildness of the weather, Peaches on south 
aspects are getting forward, and being so liable 
to injury from spring frosts the shoots should 
be unnailed, pruned, and tied to stakes some 
distance away from the walls. Defer nailing in 
until the latest moment, and have some kind of 
protection in readiness for placing over them 
when the blossoms begin to open. Get Rasp¬ 
berries secured to stakes or wires ; defer shorten¬ 
ing back, at least in low situations, until danger 
of great severity of frost is past. Mulch heavily 
with rotten manure, but on no account disturb 
the roots of theso or Strawberries by digging 
amongst them. Select well-ripened shoots of 
Apples and Pears for grafts, lay them in on a 
shady border, and head back the stocks before 
the sap begins to rise. 

Vegetables. 

Now the trees are clear of leaves there should 
bo no delay in getting all vacant ground ma¬ 
nured and dug or trenched, in order to expose it 
to the influence of the elements. Steel forks 
answer best for breaking up the bottom and 
working in the manure, or, better still, charred 
refuse where the subsoil is heavy and unfit to be 
brought to the surface. Repair the edgings of tho 
walks, which should be of stone, where plenti¬ 
ful, in preference to Box, which entails much 
labour in keeping, harbours vermin, and pre¬ 
vents the use of salt for the destruction of weeds. 
Where the situation suits autumn-sown Peas, 
these will now require a ridge of Boil drawn up 
on each side of the rows to protect them from 
wind, and small twigs of Beech stuck amongst 
them as a shelter from frost; but in low damp 
gardens the old-fashioned system of sowing on 
strips of turf placed in cold frames, Grass side 
downwards, is an excellent plan, as they can be 
removed to tho drills without disturbance of the 
roots. Make sowings of early Peas and Mazagan 
Beans on warm borders for succession. Stir the 
Boil amongst winter Lettuces, and lift the most 
forward for filling up vacancies in cold pits. 
Look over the remainder of Veitch’s Protecting 
and Snow’s Broccoli, and transfer them in good 
balls to cold pits, where they can be protected 
in severe weather. Trench over Horseradish beds 
and size the roots, the largest for use, and the 
straight, medium-sized pieces for replanting in 
deeply dug ground. 

In ordering seeds for the present year, reliance 
should principally be placed upon old well-tried 
varieties; at the same time, in order to keep 


pace with the times a few of the novelties in¬ 
troduced may be tried. 

Where hot-beds are depended upon for the first 
early Cucumbers, a bed large enough for a one- 
light frame should be put up now for raising the 
young plants should no other means exist for 
bringing them forward. 

Loosen the soil amongst Cabbages, Coleworts, 
Lettuces, Parsley, transplanted Onions, and 
similar crops. Get August-sown Onion beds 
thoroughly cleaned. When finished, slightly 
dig or loosen the alleys, and transplant Lettuces 
or Cabbages therein. Vacant ground under fruit 
trees manure and dig for Radishes, and be sure 
to have tho trees thinned or pruned before the 
ground is interfered with. Radish beds sown 
early in December should be uncovered every 
morning, replacing the litter at night. Warm 
borders which contained Tomatoes in summer 
are best adapted for winter-sown Radishes. 
Under fruit trees the beds receive a little 
shelter, whilst the shade caused by the naked 
branches does no harm. 

If ground be required, lift Jerusalem Arti¬ 
chokes and store them ; if land is not wanted, 
merely cut over the stalks and spread a layer of 
litter along the top of each drill. Dig the 
ground between lines of Rhubarb, and place a 
forkful of litter over each crown. 


COLLECTING AND STORING ICE. 

For ice to keep well when collected, it is of the 
greatest importance that plenty of good clean 
straw should be used. This should be got in 
readiness by having it tied in small bundles 
that measure about 9 in. through, and are used 
for the purpose of lining the walls of the house, 
and for covering the ice-well. The main point 
is to have the house thoroughly air-tight, for, 
unless it is well-lined, a cavity is sure to occur 
between the ice and the brickwork ; and, when 
this takes place, it melts at a rapid rate. Many, 
although in possession of good houses, fail to 
keep ice throughout the year, from not using a 
sufficiency of straw, probably thinking that, 
because they have a larger supply, they can 
afford to lose some of it, and yet have sufficient 
for use as long as it is wanted. This, however, 
will not prove to be the case, as the whole art 
of keeping ice is to preserve it from the atmo¬ 
sphere ; and the only effectual means of doing 
this is to pack it well in straw. When this is 
not done, a space is left between the ice and the 
brickwork, and the whole body of air surround¬ 
ing the ice is changed every time the house is 
oponed. This, of course, has a very wasting 
effect on the ice, as the volume of warm air shut 
in every time ice is removed is some time in 
being cooled down. 

By the use of small bundles of straw, how¬ 
ever, it can be done]with the greatest regularity ; 
much more so than when loose straw is used, as 
the pressure of the ice reduces the thickness of 
tho bundles forming the lining to about 6 in. 
Till I adopted this plan, I always had a difficulty 
in having the house regularly lined, as it gene¬ 
rally happened that the loose straw which I 
then used would be bulky in one part and not 
sufficient in others, on account of getting dis¬ 
placed. While filling the house. I may just 
observe that the bundles of straw are placed on 
end up the wall of the house, as they remain best 
in that position. The ice should be well smashed 
up by using long-handled mallets made for the 
purpose. This should be done before pushing it 
Into the well of the house, as then it can be 
done more readily, and a man or two will be 
able to ram it well round the sides of the house 
as fast as it can be delivered to them. Sufficient 
room should be left for plenty of straw to be 
placed on the top. This should be thrust in as 
tightly as possible, and the passages filled with 
the same material. In taking ice out for use 
when wanted, the outer door of the house should 
always be kept closed while the inner one U 
open, so as to prevent the external air from 
entering. 

Those not having the convenience of an ice- 
houBe may easily have a supply by forming a 
good large stack, which, if properly made and 
covered, will last through the summer months. 
This should be formed on the surface of the 
ground, and as near the pond as possible, so as 
to save labour in carting. First of all, a rough 
circle, of about 15 ft. m diameter, should do 
marked out, round which are placed hurdles to 


support the sides of the stack. These should be 
kept in position by driving some large stakes on 
the outside, so as to withstand the pressure 
of ice till the mass has time to freeze together. 
The inside of the hurdles should then be line d 
with straw, Bracken, leaves, or any dry litteiy 
stuff that may be at hand. Whatever is used 
should be placed at least a yard thick, as lees 
than that would not exclude the air. This will 
allow room for a stack about 9 ft. through, 
which, if carried 7 ft. or 8 ft. high, will form a 
large body of ice. The bottom of the stack 
should have a few rough bushes laid over it, 
and on these some clean straw, so as to secure 
free drainage. In forming the stack, the ice 
should be well rammed and broken, much in 
the same way as when filling the house. As soon 
as sufficient is got together, the whole should be 
covered in with a good thick layer of dry litter or 
Braken, over which a coating of straw should be 
placed, so as to form a rough kind of thatching, 
to keep out the wet. A stack made as above 
last winter afforded us a supply till the second 
week in September. J. S. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


HARDY FLOWERING SHRUBS IN ROTS. 
Many of the most beautiful flowering trees and 
shrubs are adapted for cultivation in pots. They 
are not largely grown in that way, because it 
is only in comparatively few gardens they are 
wanted. Irrespective of the many purposes to 
which hardy trees and shrubs may be put to 
in the conservatory and in the decoration of 
apartments on festive occasions, their cultiva¬ 
tion may be considered under tiyo principal 
heads, namely, for flowering in their natural 
seasons, and for flowering in advance of tbeir 
natural season by forcing. Let us speak of the 
simplest process first. I employ a considerable 
number of flowering trees in pots for the em¬ 
bellishment of an entrance court, which is 
richly furnished the whole year round on the 
plunging system. They Berve a peculiar purpose; 
for until they were adopted it was very difficult 
to prevent the occurrence of a blank between 
the last lot of bulbs and Alyssums and the first 
lot of bedding plants. But now potted Li¬ 
lacs, Ribes, Rhododendrons, Wcigelas, double 
Peaches, Plums, &c., come in well to prevent 
a blank, and make a delightful change from tho 
ordinary run of spring flowers in a garden, the 
permanent furniture of which consists almost 
entirely of Hollies and Conifers, in front of 
which masses of Lilac, Ribes, and other such 
shrubs in flower are remarkably effective. 

The treatment of trees and shrubs grown for 
this particular purpose is extremely simple. In 
the first place, it is found advisable to propa¬ 
gate a fresh lot every year, so aa to allow of 
the destruction, exchange, or planting out of 
the trees when they become too large for tho 
work. As a rule, none are ever potted till they 
have had at least two seasons’ growth, and, 
generally speaking, they are in their prime for 
plunging when three years old. Those that re¬ 
quire grafting, such as double Peaches, Plums, 
Thorns, &c., are always purchased from a nur¬ 
sery ; for experience has taught me that that is 
the cheapest way to obtain them, especially if 
wanted in any quantity. But all the sorts that 
may be grown on their own roots I raise at 
home by means of cuttings put in in October or 
November. 

Let us take Ribes sanguineum for an example. 
After collecting all the varieties I could find at 
the nurseries, I selected the two most distinct 
and free-flowering trees I had, and cut them up 
into 6-in. lengths, taking out about half the buds 
at the lower end of the cuttings, to make clean 
little trees of them. In the October following I 
took out every alternate tree and transplanted it, 
leaving the remainder undisturbed. In the Octo¬ 
ber following all were fit for potting, and were 
taken up and made ready for plunging in the 
following Bpring. In just the same way I dealt 
with Weigela rosea, Crataegus Pyracantha (re¬ 
quired for its berries in autumn), Deutzia ore- 
nata, Forsythia viridissima, Viburnum plicatum, 
and others. I have a few fine sorts of Lilacs, 
which are most valuable, as I obtain an abund¬ 
ance of flowers on compact trees of 2 ft. or 3 ft. 
high. These I never grow from cuttings, but 
from rooted suckers, which I find make neat 
thrifty bushes. 
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When wanting to increase the suckers from many others. These should be bought in August 
the stools of any choice sorts, I heap some rich or September for forcing in the ensuing spring. 


light soil round the base of a tree in the borders, 
and in the course of the season^ suckers rise in 
abundance, which may be taken off with plenty 
of roots in autumn. As to the management of 
these trees, I scarcely prune them at all, except 
to keep them neat and compact in shape. They 
are potted in October or November m rather 
stiff soil, say half strong loam, and the other 
half rotten manure and leaf-mould. A fourth or 
fifth pait of clay, in lumps, is good in the mix¬ 
ture. Poor material will never do, as the trees 
suffer quite enough by being cramped in pots. 
As to sizes of pots, the smaller the better for 
convenience, but the roots must be very slightly 
cut back, or the trees will not flower nicely. 
When they have flowered, they are taken 
away and plunged in a sunny Bpot, and 
, have plenty of water until the end of June, 
after which they take care of themselves until 
October, when they are shaken out and repot¬ 
ted. Of course the dou¬ 
ble Thorns might all be 
grown the Bamo way, 
but I have always pur¬ 
chased grafted plants, 
and cut them back 
rather sharply to cause 
the formation of compact 
heads. As for Rhododen¬ 
drons, we buy them so 
cheap that we cannot 
afford to propagate them, 
and of course they are 
potted in peat. 

Forcing.—The cui- 
tivation'for forcing differs 
from the foregoing rou¬ 
tine in this essential par¬ 
ticular, that the trees 
should beonewhole grow¬ 
ing season in pots before 
they are forced, or sue* 
cess is very uncertain. 

Those who want flower¬ 
ing trees for forcing may 
buy and pot in spring for 
forcing the following 
winter. As the trees will 
make a good growth if 
carefully treated, they 
must be put into pots 
large enough to allow of 
two season s’ growth (but 
be careful not to over¬ 
do it, as too large a pot 
does more harm than 
good), and it will be ad¬ 
visable not to shift them 
at all until they have 
flowered twice in the 
same pots, and then they 
may be cut back and re¬ 
potted, or may be planted 
out. As in the former 
case, a firm lasting soil 
must be used. It is a 
capital plan to mix the 
crumbs from the top of 
a bank of clay that has 
been well frozen, with 
loam and manure, as this 
makes a long-lasting 
compound. Ofcourse, top¬ 
dressing with sheep’s 
droppings will be usefal, and when the pots are 
crammed with roots manure water should be 
given while the trees are in aotive growth. 

A very important matter in forcing hardy 
trees is to force gently ; to take them from the 
plunge-bed out of doors direct into a warm tem¬ 
perature is bad practice. It is astonishing how 
little forcing, if judiciously applied, suffices to 
open out the flowers finely if the trees are strong 
and well managed. The double - flowering 
Peaches take tho very first rank as conservatory 
trees to force early with very little heat. Not 
only must care be taken to avoid any excess of 
heat, bat the trees must have full light and 
plenty of air, and never lack a reasonable con¬ 
dition of moisture at the root. 

Varieties. —The following are the best 
amongst hundreds of species and varieties to 
Pot in quantities for forcing, viz,, Rhododendron 
Nobleanum, rose ; R. guttatum colorans, French 
'vhite, with brown spots ; R. ignesoens, scarlet; i 
R. gemmiferous, crimson, white centre; and J 


Azalea obtusa, A. ameena: both these 
rosy purple, and most beautiful for blooming in 
December and January. A. viscosa floribunda, 
white, very sweet; Admiral deRuyter, scarlet; 
A. coccinea major, scarlet; Florentine, pink and 
sulphur; Julius Caesar, scarlet; Marie Doro- 
th6e. white and pink. Treat as advised for 
Rhododendrons. I do not include Azaleaindica, 
but whoever wants first-class winter and spring 
flowers must have a few varieties of it. Berberis 
Darwini makes a lovely pot tree if potted in 
April and taken care of all summer. After 
flowering in the conservatory, the follow¬ 
ing spring it should be planted out. The 
Laurustinus is a charming shrub to grow in 
pots for the conservatory in districts where the 
climate is too severe to suffer it to flower out-of- 
doors. If well fed, it never becomes leggy or 
rusty, even if kept three years in the same pot. 
Viburnum plicatum is a beautiful deciduous 



Snowdrop tree (Ualesia tetraptsra). 


shrub for the purpose. Amygdalus persica flore- 
pleno is the double-flowering Peach. Of this the 
carnation, crimson, rose, ana white varieties are 
the best of all trees known for flowering in pots. 
Cerasus japonica and C. japonioa multiplex are 
varieties of the so-called dwarf Almond, fine 
trees for pot culture, and needing very little 
forcing. Chimonanthua grandiflorus may be 
worth growing in a pot. At least a dozen sorts of 
Cratseguses are suitable for forcing. Cydonia 
japonica, the Japan Quince, is first-rate, and 
may be grown to a compact bush by judicious 
pinching and a little careful training. Daphne 
Mezereuin may be easily done. Deutzias are 
glorious, and Jasminum nudiflorum is a gem for 
pot culture, easy to train and wants no forcing. 

1 have some little compact bushes, about 2 ft. 
high, that have been in the same pots seven 
years, and always flower charmingly at Christ¬ 
mas in a warm pit. Syringa persica in variety. 
Weigela rosea and other varieties are charming. 
They rather want ooaxing than forcing ; but if j 


the bushes are compact and the wood well 
ripened, they flower profusely and are delightful. 
When the flowering is over, take the trees into 
the open air in such a way as not to injure them. 
If bleak, cold winds prevail, keep them in a cool 
house, well ventilated, until soft genial weather 
returns ; then place them out, plunged to the 
rim, and let them have all they require to assist 
growth—say a fresh coat of good stuff on the 
top, and enough water, and all the buu and rain 
of the summer ; but after August 1 do not give 
them one drop of water. S. W. 


The Snowdrop tree (Halesia tetraptera). 
—This, one of the most interesting of trees 
when in flower, is so different from most others, 
that it at once arrests attention. It is not par¬ 
ticularly showy, but a well flowered example of 
it, with its slender branches, beset with myriads 
of small white bells, is a beautiful sight. The 
blossoms strikingly resemble those of the Snow¬ 
drop hence its popular name, though in North 
America it is also called the Silver Bell tree. It 
is considered to be among the most ornamental 
of the deciduous trees of that country ; in South 
Carolina it reaches a height of from 15 ft. to 30 
ft. in moist localities along the bulks of rivers. 
In this country it is somewhat delicate, but 
some trees of it have acquired full development, 
but only in old-established gardens. It baa a 
spreading habit of growth which is comparatively 
rapid. It succeeds best in a somewhat sheltered 
position in a warm gravelly soil not too dry, and 
it forms highly ornamental isolated specimens 
on lawns. Though it has been introduced for up¬ 
wards of a century, it is nevertheless still much 
too rare in gardens, few trees being more worthy 
of being extensively known and disseminated. 
Plants of it may be obtained from any of tho 
principal tree nurseries. Messrs. Osborn A Sons, 
Fulham, quote it in their catalogue. 

6713 —Planting Osiers —The best plan 
“ E. W.” can adopt is to plant those kinds 
that are most in demand in the district. The 
velvet Osier, a variety of the common Osier, is 
a valuable variety to plant anywhere from its 
hardiness and suitability for basket making. 
Forby’s Osier is much grown in the eastern 
counties. Its branches are of a greyish oolourand 
are tough and flexible, and Sa)ix purpurea (the 
bitter purple Osier) is valuable to plant from 
its immunity from animal and insect attacks.— 
E. H. _ 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

CLUB MOSSES. 

(SELAGINELLAS.) 

Though few gardens are without some represen¬ 
tative of this interesting genus, there is no doubt 
that the majority of the introduced kinds, 
which include several of the best, are very little 
known, or at least not grown to the extent they 
deserve to be, considering the great variety and 
elegance of their forms, their very easy culture, 
and the many useful purposes to which they can 
be applied. There are kinds adapted to every 
temperature. With the exception of the dwarf 
creeping sortf, which are either alpinesor grow 
in exposed places, all of them prefer a moderate 
amount of shade. Iu their native habitats they 
delight in the moist shade of the woods, and 
live on the humus formed by decayed vegetation. 

The tropical and sub-tropical kinds require a 
light, spougy soil, such as a mixture of peat, 
leaf-mould, and light loam in equal proportions, 
with a good admixture of silver-sand ; they 
never seem to thrive in a heavy close soil; or in 
one that is either soon dry or is very retentive 
of moisture. Equable conditions are as essential 
for the well-being of their roots as for a healthy 
development of their foliage. Worms are indi¬ 
rectly injurious to their roots by causing a 
mechanical change in the soil, and as lime-water, 
which is the only material that effectually rids 
the soil of these pests, is injurious to the routs 
also, all worms and their eggs must be excluded 
from the soil that is intended for pitting. 

As the plants commence growth late in spring, 
April is the best time to re-pot all the arbores¬ 
cent and tender kinds ; the Mertensi set, of 
which our illustration is an example, and which 
are the best known, may be potted earlier, as 
they can be stimulated into growth by a little 
extra heat, and only require the aotive tops to 
be severed from the old roots and inserted one* 
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third or so of their depth in the soil of the pre¬ 
pared pots or pans; the larger forms already 
alluded to require to remain undisturbed until 
they commence growth. Pans are proferable to 
pots for growing patches of the dwarf sorts, and 
large specimens of the robust kinds. Id common 
with nearly all Mosses and Lycopods, they 
attain their greatest development in the autumu 
months ; they require all the light that can be 
given them during winter, and an immunity 
from bottom heat. The hardy sorts require a 
moist, sandy loam or peat upon a cool bottom. 
Some fifty species and varieties have been 
brought into cultivation, an enumeration and 
description of some of the best of which is here 
annexed. 

S. Wallichi is a Ma¬ 
layan plant, with erect 
woody stems giving 
off frond-like branches, 
alternately. The fea¬ 
ther-like appearance of 
these lateral branches, 
especially when fringed 
with the fruiting spikes 
contributes to make 
it one of the most 
attractive of stove 
plants. 

S. Lobbi is not unlike 
S. Wallichi, having tho 
same habit of growth, 
and the close pinnate 
arrangement of its later¬ 
als, butquite unlike it in 
the colour of its foliage, 
which in Selaginella 
Lobbi is of a bronzy 
green with a rich me¬ 
tallic lustre. 

S. conferta is a hand¬ 
some plant with scaly- 
stems varying from 1 
ft. to 3 ft. in height, 
furnished their whole 
length with triangular 
much-divided branches 
of a deep, rich green ; 
the various heights of 
the stems,combined with 
a peculiar curve of the 
branches, make it an 
object of great beauty. 

S. incequalifolia which 
in some of its forms is 
scarcely distinguishable 
from the preceding, pro¬ 
duces a dense growth of 
stems and quickly makes 
a large specimen, but 
requires a uniformly 
high temperature. S. 
bollula, another recent 
introduction, appears 
only to differ from this in 
having a more compact 
habit, and in being more 
profuse in its fruiting 
spikes, which when well 
developed add greatly 
to its attractions ; both 
plants are well suited 
for small collections, 
being much easier to 
manage and requiring 
much less space than 
the larger growing 
kinds. 

S. Willdenovi, though 
being known as 8. emsia 
arborea, is a scrambl ng creeper, remarkable 
both for the length its stems attain and for the 
irridescent lustre of its foliage, which n not 
possessed by any other known plant, except in 
a less degree by some of its congener*. Next 
to the Climbling Ferns (Lygodiums), it proves 
one of the best climbers for upright pillars in a 
moist stove or fernery, where its long horizontal 
branches are seen to advantage. The stems 
would grow to an indefinite length, for at the 
end of 25 ft. its growing point is as vigorous 
as when it originated. It might be kept in a 
compact form, or seive to cover balloon trellises, 
by frequently stopping the growing points and 
tying in the laterals. 

S. caudata, is the same as the S. chincnsis 
introduced a short time ago; it thrives in a cool 


temperature. Its stems reach the height of 2 ft. 
to 3 ft.,’ though it may be kept dwarfer by 
frequent stopping. Its branches are slender 
and finely cut, and in appearance quite a? ele¬ 
gant as sprays of some of the Gleichenias ; it is 
quite an acquisition for the cool fernery. 

S. ha?matodes is in some respects the grandest 
Selaginella we have in cultivation. Its foot¬ 
stalks, which are usually red and clothed with 
light green scales, bear large triangular fronds, 
with all their numerous divisions closely over¬ 
lapping each other ; the upper surface is of a 
bright emerald green, while the under is light 
green and glossy and has a rich satiny appear¬ 
ance. To ensure a good development of foliage, 


Selaginella atrovirldls. 


it should be grown in broad shallow pans so as 
to give ample room to its stout rhizomes, when 
it bears frondB oft measuring from 12 in. to 
15 in. in length and breadth; when thus treated 
it forms one of the finest masses of rich foliage 
imaginable. S. viticulosa, though one of the 
smallest, is nevertheless a very desirable plant, 
and most suitable for small collections. 

S, atroviridis, here figured, takes its name 
from the dark livid green of its foliage, which if 
exposed to strong light becomes dark copper- 
coloured. It has a tendency to elongate and 
leave the base of the stem bare, so that it has to 
be renewed either by pegging down or by rein¬ 
serting the growing points. S. Mertensi and its 
varieties which belong here seem to thrive 
equally well in both a stove and greenhouse 


temperature ; but they rarely do well in the 
ordinary greenhouse on account of the free ven¬ 
tilation necessary for flowering plants; they are, 
however, quite at home in the cool Fernery. 
Tho varieties so closely resemble each other 
that, unless a collection of them be the object, 
a selection might bo confined to three of the 
most distinot, these being ascendens, formosa, 
and robusta with its variegated form. S. rubella 
is of a similar habit to the foregoing set, but is 
at once distinguished by its reddish stems and 
dull green leaves ; as a near ally it has S. con- 
cinna, a native of Mauritius, which has the 
same rosy tinted foliage when grown in ful 
light, but where shaded it becomes quite green 


In habit it is very similar to S. Kraussiana, but 

in texture it is much firmer, and has shorter in¬ 
ternodes ; its growth is much slower, but in 
appearance it is decidely superior. 

S. Kraussiana, so often called S. denticulata, 
is always in great demand, and thrives in almost 
any temperature, even withstanding mild win¬ 
ters in the open air. The golden variety retains 
its variegation in a warm temperature, but the 
variegation of the white-tipped variety is only 
constant under cool treatment. S. Galeottei has 
slender trailing stems often 3 ft. in length. It 
seems best adapted for furnishing the sides of 
hanging baskets, where its long sprays seen 
from below have a fine effect. S. serpens, having 
stems rooting their entire length, and adhering 
firmly to the soil, and is one of tho best for. 
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covering patches of soil, stones, or Tree Fern 
stems. A peculiarity about this plant should 
here be noted. The upper surface of the foliage 
becomes almost silvery white towards evening 
during the summer mouths, and goes back to its 
normal green colour again before morning. 

In S. Apus, known also as S. apoda and 8. 
densa, we have one of the most charming little 
decorative plants known; but it has the misfor- 
tune to winter very badly, though in the growing 
season it can be increased with great rapidity. 
A more robust plant than this is the true S. 
denticulata, which upon a moist soil forms the 
richest carpet of green conceivable; it is well 
adapted for covering stones or stumps in shady 
places, but it never succeeds on a warm or a dry 
soil. S. helvetica is scarcely distinguishable 
from S. denticulata, and not being so hardy is a 
much inferior plant. S. Douglasi, a recent intro¬ 
duction from N. America, is likely to prove 
hardy in favourable localities; its habit of 
growth iB much like S. serpens, but it is a more 
robust plant; it may be looked upon as a 
valuable addition to our temperate Selaginellas. 
S. Browni, from the Azores, is a small crisped 
plant, almost hardy; and S. Ludoviciana, a very 
distinct tufted plant from the Eastern States of 
N. America, winters well in an unheated struc¬ 
ture. S. uncinata, or S. cassia of some, comes in 
the last of the series. It is often treated as a 
stbve plant, where* though it flourishes, it does 
not grow with that vigour as when given a lower 
temperature; for furnishing hanging baskets, 
covering pyramids or surfaces of soil, or for a 
curtain plant, it is specially adapted ; wherever 
it is placed its delicate blue-tmted foliage is 
always admired. C. M. 


PLANTS FOR COOL GREENHOUSES. 
Amongst the multitude of glass structures 
annually erected in this country, a great many 
are wholly or inadequately provided with heat¬ 
ing apparatus. These occur chiefly in villa 
gardens, and, as a rule, present a somewhat 
forlorn appearance in winter. This need not, 
however, be the case, as, by a judicious selec¬ 
tion of Bhrubs and plants, they might easily be 
made to assume a cheerful aspect; many shrubs, 
although commonly grown out-of-doors, are all 
the better for the protection which a glass- 
roof affords. The golden variegated Euonymus, 
Laurustinus, Sweet Bay, Myrtle, Skimmia japo- 
nica, berry-bearing Aucubas, and some Conifers 
look well and succeed admirably even in pots, 
in which they may be kept for several years in 
good condition. If plunged up to their rims in 
a cool situation during summer they require no 
other attention beyond copious wateringB in dry 
weather. 

Some pretty hanging baskets may be made 
with variegated Ivies, Borne of the evergreen 
Sedums, and the variegated Periwinkle, which, 
under such circumstances, has a light and elegant 
appearance. Owing to its distinct and constant 
variegation, it alwayB looks fresh and cheerful; 
baskets, filled with such plants, should in the 
summer time be suspended in some cool, airy 
place, and a little manure-water should occa¬ 
sionally be given them. Among flowering shrubs 
we have Deutzias, Spiraeas, Rhododendrons, 
Kalmiaa, Laurustinus, Daphne Cneorum, Chinese 
AzaleaB, and many others. These, in an im¬ 
proved climate, under glass, will flower earlier 
and in greater perfection than in the open air. 
They need not be annually shifted and potted ; 
on the contrary, I have grown Deutzias for 
several years in succession in the same pots, and 
kept them in good condition by the aid of weak 
stimulants applied during the growing season. 
Polyanthuses, of which many fine varieties can 
now be had, are all the better for a little shelter, 
as is also Primula japonica. 

A few potfuls of Neapolitan Violets, Lilies of 
the Valley, Forget-me-nots, Heartsease, and 
similar plants will suffice to keep a little glass¬ 
house gay and interesting ; and if in early spring, 
after all danger from frost is over, a few Cinera¬ 
rias, Chinese Primulas, Cy tieus, and other showy 
flowering plants which at that season of the year 
are within the reach of everybody are indulged 
in, a veritable little Eden may be created in 
what was formerly, comparatively speaking, a 
desert. A covering of mats laid on nighty 
keep all safe from spring frosts . 

Many Ferns, too, would suoceed ^admirably in 
such houses. Among Scolop €ndri ttms ft f one 


there are numerous singular and beautiful varie¬ 
ties, and Cyrtomium faloatum, Lastrea opaca, 
and Onychium japonicum may be instanced as 
peculiarly adapted for such purposes. The size, 
form, and general arrangemont of the plants in 
such places will, of course, depend upon the 
taste of the grower and the interior shape and 
fittings of the house. Supposing it to be a lean- 
to, which is generally the case in villa gardens, 
there will probably be a level front stage, and 
either another occupying the back part of the 
house, or, as is oftentimes the case, open space 
from the path to the wall. The front shelf may 
be filled with the smaller kinds of bushy plants, 
including Ferns, arranging them with due re¬ 
gard to contrast, and bringing them down 
gradually from the front Bashes towards the 
path, the whole to be edged by a row or two of 
Primroses, Violets, and similar plants of dwarf 
habit; if there be no back stage, which for our 
purpose would be preferable, the wall should be 
wired or latticed and covered with some ever¬ 
green Tea and Noisette Roses with good high 
3tems in pots. These will furnish a profusion 
of flowers some time before they can be obtained 
outside. In summer they can be untied and 
moved out of doors to make new growth. 

I have seen some very fine Roses produced in 
this way. A few tall Rhododendrons, Conifers, 
Bays, and similar plants should be placed next the 
Roses in such a way as to cover their bare stems ; 
in front of these other plants should be placed 
according to their heights, so that the whole 
may form an interesting bank of verdure. Here 
ana there a strong post should be driven into 
the soil to serve as a support for a piece of board 
or bracket on which a flowering plant may be 
placed, taking care that the stand is sufficiently 
low to admit of the pot being effectually con¬ 
cealed by the surrounding foliage. In this way 
excellent effects may be produced, examples of 
which are not uncommon on the Continent. 
There banks of evergreens often exist, among 
which flowering plants are interspersed in the 
manner just described. A broad border of 
Selaginella forms the edging, amongst which 
are plunged Daffodils, Squills, Primroses, Hya¬ 
cinths, dwarf Ferns, and similar plants, the 
whole presenting an unstudied and natural 
appearance. One advantage belonging to this 
style of arrangement is the greater variety which 
it affords, ana the ability to make more of one’s 
flowering plants than otherwise could be done. 

_ F. 

Hardy plants for winter blooming— 
I would strongly recommend the winter-flower¬ 
ing Honeysuckle (Lonicera fragrantissima) for 
pot culture. It is one of the best hardy winter¬ 
flowering plants in existence; not thatits blooms 
are particularly striking or showy, but they are 
so deliciously fragrant that one or two sprays 
added to a glass or epergne are sufficient to per¬ 
fume a large room. Grown in pots and plunged 
in a sunny situation, so as to get it well ripened, 
and kept in a somewhat stunted condition, it 
is of an exceedingly fleriferous habit, so much so 
that every joint is crowded with buds that keep 
on expanding for many weeks in succession.The 
first blossoms make their appearance towards 
the end of the year, a Beason when they are 
doubly valuable. A half-dozen or so of Lonicera 
fragrantissima dotted about in a greenhouse 
would do much to give it a cheerful aspect, 
while they would render it most enjoyable by 
the sweet odours exhaled. Even those who have 
not the convenience of such a structure may 
have a plant on the walls of their dwelling, or 
in some sheltered sunny nook, as a shrub, or in 
pots in their windows, for the latter of which 
purposes it will eventually be highly prized in 
towns and cities, as it is not of that fleeting 
nature peculiar to many plants, the beauty of 
which is over almost as soon as purchased. 
Those who are not so fortunate as to have the 
above-named Honeysuckle will find the present 
the best time to get plants of it, as, being deci¬ 
duous, it will not transplant well later in the 
season. Where desired, an increase may be 
readily effected by taking off the young shoots 
with a heel when they have attained a length of 
3 in. or 4 in. These, if inserted in sandy soil and 
placed in close moist heat, will soon root and 
form good plants by the autumn, if stopped 
once or twice meantime so as to induce them to 
break and grow bushy. On walls, the thing is to 
coax up the main shoots so as to get them to the 
required height as speedily as possible, and 


then encourage plenty of small breast wood on 
which most of the flowers are borne. As these 
suffer from the inclemency of the weather, a 
south aspect where they can have the friendly 
shelter of a coping or overhanging eaves should 
be chosen.—S. D. 


CULTURE OF THE CARNATION. 
Thebk are a great many fine varieties of Car¬ 
nations, and the colours and markings of the 
flowerB of many of them are exquisitely arranged 
and brought out. In some the blooms are small, 
in others massive, but all are beautiful and in¬ 
teresting. My first favourite is the old cerise- 
coloured Clove, the flowers of which are all of 
one colour, of perfect form, of an agreeable spice 
scent, and worthy of being grown largely, as it 
is in many places. Souvenir de la Malmaison is 
a very common sort, which bears large flesh- 
coloured flowers highly fragrant, and useful for 
house and pot cultivation. Duke of Wellington, 
Perfection, and many more are of the same class. 
The blooms of the Oscar are nearly yellow, and 
Queen of Whites is the best white. Scarlets are 
very plentiful, and are beat represented by 
Boule de Feu, Beauty, Dragon, <fce. Most of the 
named varieties are very good, with their mark¬ 
ings well defined and describable, but many of 
those which a packet of selected seed will pro¬ 
duce are equally good and as pretty. Sometimes 
the progeny surpasses in form and rich markings 
the variety from which the seed was saved. They 
are as extensively cultivated in pots for green¬ 
house and conservatory decoration as they are 
in beds and borders; but aB the treatment 
differs somewhat in the two cases, perhaps it 
will be convenient to consider the two sepa¬ 
rately. 

Indoor culture. —To have a succession of 
bloom all the year round, one batch of plants 
must be prepared throughout the summer to 
flower in the winter and spring ; another batch 
must be prepared during the winter and spring to 
bloom in the summer and autumn. Plants which 
have been flowering throughout the winter will 
have made sufficient growth early in the year to 
afford a quantity of cuttings which may be taken 
off in the usual way, selecting, of course, such 
shoots as are most likely to form the beat and 
strongest plants. The lower leaves should be 
closely cut away with a sharp knife, until a 
clean stem of 2 in. iB cleared to insert into the 
rooting material, which should consist of equal 
proportions of loam, river sand, and leaf-mould. 

Six cuttings may be put round the edge of a 
5-in. pot; when put in the centre they do not 
root so freely, and the pot containing the cut¬ 
tings must be plunged in a bottom-heat of 70°, 
ana kept there until they are rooted, when they 
may be potted singly into 3-in. pots, using a 
mixture in which well-rotted manure is sub¬ 
stituted for the leaf-Boil. They must then be set 
in a close atmosphere, with a temperature of 50°, 
until they begin to push into the new soil, when 
air is gradually admitted until they are fully 
exposed. I have seen them planted out above the 
end of April, and grown during the summer in a 
well-prepared piece of ground until autumn, 
when they were lifted, and potted into what¬ 
ever sized pots their growth required. I think, 
however, they always flower more profusely 
when grown altogether in pots, and not planted 
out at all. 

In pots they need more attention in hot 
weather to prevent them suffering from drought, 
but the extra bloom they produce in winter 
compensates for all this. When grown in pots 
they should, when necessary, be shifted into 
larger Bizes during the summer, but they should 
not be potted after the middle of August, or they 
may not be in that partially pot-bound condition, 
whioh is always conducive to flowering about 
November. Almost any position is suitable for 
setting them in throughout the summer. When 
the pots are plunged in coal ashes labour in 
watering may be saved to a certain extent. That 
the blooms may open perfectly, the plants should 
be fully exposed to the light during the winter, 
and watering with manure-water now and again 
greatly assists in sustaining the vigour of the 
plant and blooms. To form a succession to these 
plants, cuttings prepared in August will root 
then in a close shaded frame, witn no bottom- 
heat. A 3-in. pot should be used at this time, 
and one cutting should be put firmly into the 
centre of it, where it roots freely, and forms 
a ball, which need not be disturbed when shift* 
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ing into a 5-in pot. This size should not be ex¬ 
ceeded in autumn, or much care is needed to 
prevent the soil from becoming sour during the 
period of short days and long nights. Half the 

S lants should be retained in the 5-in. pots, to 
ower in the early part of the summer, and the 
other half can be potted into 7-in. and 8-in. pots 
to bloom in autumn. 

Old plants, when they have finished flowering, 
are sometimes repotted and kept on for flower¬ 
ing the following season, but these never turn 
out so well as fresh young plants, and as these 
oan be so easily propagated and grown I always 
recommend them. Close .attention must be paid 
to staking and tying the loading shoot, and the 
side flower-spike should also he staked well out, 
so as to have the flowers as well arranged as 
possible. If largo individual hlooms are wanted 
the buds should all be thinned off except two on 
each spike ; and, if for exhibition purposes, the 
spikes may be reduced in number also. G. 


The Oolohioan Bladder-nut in winter. 

—Staphylea colchica is one of the best shrubs 
for early forcing with which I am acquamted, 
and doubtless when better known it will become 
as popular as Deutzia gracilis, for it is equally 
free in its habit of flowering ; it conies into bloom 
at an early date, without very much fire-heat, 
and has the advantage of having very orna¬ 
mental foliage of a bright gln3sy green. The 
flowers, which are pearly vhite, are borne in 
clusters, and the plant blossoms freely in a very 
small state. Last year we had some in 5-in. pots 
with every shoot laden with flowers, and very 
pretty they are for vases or other decorations 
indoors, or the blooms are well adapted for 
bouquets It is at present somewhat scarce, but 
1 feel sure that it will soon be found in every 
garden where white flowers are in demand in the 
spring months. It makes a good companion for 
the Deutzias, Pruuuses, Lilacs, and other flower¬ 
ing shrub3 that are forced into bloom early, and 
it will flourish under similar treatment. The 
main point to aim at is well-ripened wood, and 
the only way to insure this is to encourage early 
growth, which must be ripened off without any 
severe check. After flowering it should be re¬ 
moved to congenial growing quarters to perfect 
its growth, and be gradually inured to more air 
as solar heat increases out-of-doors, until it cau 
be plunged in the open ground in some sunny 
position, where it can fully perfect its growth, 
when it will flower abundantly for years, even 
in small pots, if well supplied with liquid ma¬ 
nure.—J. G. 

Pelargonium Rollisson’s Unique — 

As a winter and spring flowering plant the value 

of this old-fashioned Pelargonium can scarcely 
be over-estimated, for it blooms freely and con¬ 
tinuously when subjected to the ordinary tem¬ 
perature of au intermediate house. The best way 
to strike this Pelargonium is to insert the cut¬ 
tings in fine, sandy soil singly in 2£-in. pots, 
placing them in full sunshine in a light well- 
ve n tilated structure. If taken off in August early 
in the month they will be well rooted by the 
bsginning of the autumn, and will make excel¬ 
lent plants for setting out in the open air the 
following spring. For supplying cut flowers in 
early spring this variety should bo grown on 
into a large specimen. As tho shoots require 
some support, strong sticks should be inserted 
round the edge of the pot, training the branches 
to them. A well-clothed and flowered specimen 
is a flue ornament to any glass structure, and 
where large conservatories have to be furnished, 
this Pelargonium will be found of great service. 
—J. 

Eoheveria ftdgens in winter.— This 
ought to be better known and more extensively 
grown than it is, as it is one of the most useful 
plants for the winter decoration of the conser¬ 
vatory or for cutting from, continuing, as it 
does, long in flower at a time. It may be induced 
to flower any time from November to May. 
When wanted early, it may be brought on in a 
warm pit, then hardened off and taken to the 
conservatory, or it may be kept in a cold green¬ 
house all the winter, when it will flower in 
March. The principal thing is to keep it from 
damping off through tho winter. When in a 
greenhouse it is easily managed. In order to 
have small useful plants, secure the cuttings of 
it from old plants that have been brought into 
flower, say in February. After making the 


cuttings expose them to the air for a day or so 
to dry the heel a little, then put them into pots 
in a good open soil, with plenty of sand in it, 
plunge them in a hot-bed, and under a good top- 
heat they will strike in a short time, when they 
should be potted off into 2j-in. pots, using two 
parts loam, one part leaf-mould, and one part 
rotten manure, with sand enough to keep all open 
and porous. Replace them again in heat till es¬ 
tablished, then harden them off and put them 
in a cold pit; when well rooted pot them off 
into 5-in. or 6-in. pots, using the soil just men¬ 
tioned. Put them into the pit again until they 
have become established, when they should be 
plunged out of doors in an open place, as by this 
time there will be no fear of frost. Daring 
summer they must be kept well watered, and in 
autumn they should be brought into a cold 
house and introduced into heat as required. If 
the old plants are potted, say in May, they 
make good specimens, which should be treated 
the same as the young ones after the second 
potting. When grown in 4^-in. pots, these 
plants will be found useful for small stands, 
and I ought to add that they are much benefited 
by being watered with manure-water when 
coming into flower.—J. C. 

Chinese Primula blooms damping 

Off.—I would invite all growers of Primula, 
and amateurs especially, to keep a sharp look¬ 
out during damp weather for the first symptoms 
of that destructive mould that will, if unseen, 
soon destroy the finest heads of bloom. The 
mischief invariably commences in the tube of 
the flower, and is doubtless caused by moisture 
having settled there. Soon the flower droops 
and rots, and is Bomewhat negligently pulled 
away without thought as to after results. In 
the meantime, the mouldy virus is creeping 
gently down the flower-stem, until it reaches 
the base of the truss, from whence all the other 
flower-stems radiate ; here it spreads rapidly 
over the whole stem, and, in a few days, the 
entire tru=,s collapses, muoh to the disappoint¬ 
ment of the grower. I have often seen tho same 
thing occur in the case of a fine head of seed 
pods, and that too after much labour had been 
expended in the hybridisation of the flowers. 
The only possible remedy is to frequently look 
oyer tho flower-stems on each plant, and if any 
signs of damping are apparent, pineh them off 
clean below the affected part. Sometimes, too, 
when the rot has reached the base of the truss, 
I have saved the flowers by carefully cutting 
away the decayed part with a penknife.—A. 

Amazon Lily (Eucharisamazonica).—This 
is one of the best of all stove plants for general 
decorative purposes or for furnishing cut flowers, 
blooming, with simple treatment, two or three 
times in the year at no particular season ; and 
it can be regulated as required by alternate 
growth and rest, and will flower m either a 
small or large state, big plants of course pro¬ 
ducing the most blooms ; out, for ordinary pur¬ 
poses, a medium size, say, grown in 10 in. or 
12 in. pots, is the best, especially where space 
is limited. Amateurs possessing half-a-dozen 
plants of the above size will, by exercising a 1 
little forethought, secure a long succession of 
flowers. After resting, by withholding water 
partially for six or eight weeks, a couple of the 
plants at a time should be placed at the warmest 
end of the plant stove and be well supplied with 
moisture; this will quickly cause them to throw 
up their bloom-stems, when the flowers— of 
whioh there are several to each umbel when the 
plants get strong—will open in succession ; and, 
when wanted for catting, can be removed as 
needed. Well-established specimens will keep 
pushing up a succession of flower-spikes for 
several weeks, at the same time making fresh 
leaves and bulbs, which must be encouraged 
with plenty of water and heat (say 60° in the 
night and a few degrees more during the day) 
to complete their growth, which, when fully 
matured, must be gradually subjected to the 
drying process, and again rested, others, in the 
meantime, being induced to flower so as to suc¬ 
ceed the first, and so on throughout the year. 
This Euchaiis is one of the most accommodating 
of plants, and can, by being treated as abovo, 
be got to bloom at any timQ either during sum¬ 
mer or winter. There are one or two things to 
be observed in its management; it must not be 
forced into rest when the growth is incomplete, 
that is, before the leaves have attained their 
full size ; water must be withheld, so as to stop 


growth, but the soil mast not be allowed to 
remain completely dry so as to kill the leaves, 
giving a little when the plants flag ; neither 
must they ever be subjected to too low a tem¬ 
perature, even when at rest, especially in the 
winter, as rest can be induced by letting the 
soil become dry ; heat being beneficial in ripen- 
the bulbs, they should not be kept for any 
length of time in a lower temperature that that of 
50 degrees. 


MARKET PLANTS. 

6669.—A groenhouse 10 yds. long and 4 wide, 
each as the one in question, will be found to 
pay best if mainly uBed for the production of 
plants for Bale, cut flowers being depended upon 
as merely auxiliary. If a good sized frame is 
procured and plenty of fresh horse manure can 
be had at a reasonable price, cuttings can be 
struck and seed raised quite as readily as in a 
propagating house. Anyone wishfng to succeed 
as a grower of plants for profit must suit his 
produce to his market, produce tho greatest 
quantity possible from a given space, and always 
have something to sell. It must also be remem¬ 
bered that profitable management of a green¬ 
house can only be the result of ability combined 
with patient industry, for with these anyono 
may attain complete success. The best season 
for selling market plants is from the beginning 
of April to the end of June. During this period 
the florist should have nice young plants of 
zonal Geraniums, variegated Geraniums, 
Fuchsias, scented Geraniums, Petunias, Musk, 
and Heliotropes coming into bloom and of the 
size suited for window decoration. 

During the latter part of the summer plants 
of this description are not in great demand, and 
whatever is offered should therefore be choice 
and good. A florist of my acquaintance last year 
raised a number of Gloxinias from seed in 
February, had the plants well in bloom by July 
and August, and he says he never grew so pro¬ 
fitable a batch of plants. These, with well grown 
Fuchsias and tuberous Begonias, will always find 
a ready sale. In November another period of brisk 
demand commences. In anticipation of this a 
good stock of Primulas, Solanums, single and 
double zonal Geraniums, Poinsettias, Ohoro- 
zemas, and Heliotrope should be raised, every 
care having previously been taken that the seeds 
have been sown and the cuttings struck at the 
right time to secure winter blooming plants. 

In the spring months such plants as Spira?a 
japonica, Dielytra spectabilis, Lily of tho 
Valley, Deutzias, Hyacinths, and Tulips, by 
careful management, may be brought on in 
succession. These with semi-double Geraniums, 
Cytisus, Cyclamens,' and suitable kinds of 
Acacias will give a capital variety of bloom¬ 
ing plants very much in demand in the market. 
At every season of the year thero should be a 
good, but not a large stock of plants grown for 
foliage, such as ornamental foliaged Begonias, 
greenhouse Mosses in pans, Grevillea robusta 
raised from'' seed in the spring, Saxifraga ear- 
mentosa, Sibthorpia europa* ,, easily grown 
Ferns such as Adiantum cuneatum, Pteris ser- 
rulata, Polystichum angulare for such there 
will always be a steady, though not a great 
demand. 

Hanging baskets are very much in demand, 
and mav be tastefully made up with moss and 
such plants as Pedlar's Basket, Sibthorpia, 
Echeverias, Fuchsia procumbens, or any of the 
scores of good basket plants which are easily 
procured. In the cultivation of bedding plants 
the grower will find it most profitable to aim at 
quality, for really good plants will advertise 
themselves. It will be found that such plants 
as Lobelias, Mesembryanthemums, Phlox Drum- 
mondi, Golden Feather, and Perilla nankinensis 
are most convenient and profitable if pricked 
out in shallow boxes pretty close tegether. 

I would never recommend the owner of a 
small greenhouse to grow expensive plants such 
as Camellias, Azaleas, &c., but easily grown 
cheap plants, for a varied experience has taught 
me that quick returns are by far the best. 

As before stated, I recommend plant growing 
to be the main feature, out flowera merely 
being an auxiliary help to the right side of the 
balance sheet. If the greenhouse has a sunny 
wall space (or a part of the roof under which 
Ferns, &c., are grown may boused) nothing will 
pay so well as a Gloire de Dijon Rose planted 
in good compost and well attended to; such a 
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plant will give a fine crop of bloom in the spring 
and stray blooms all the year round besides. 
Chrysanthemums also will yield a remunerative 
crop of flowers. I recommend only one variety, 
the beautiful French white Sceur Melanie, 
plants of which may be grown in beds outside, 
and lifted with good roots may be put inside to 
produce basketfuls of bloom. I know a florist 
who annually grows a houseful of this fine 
variety. If a number of zonal Geraniums are 
so arranged as to come in flower at the same 
time as the Chrysanthemums, the flowers will be 
found very useful. Many kinds of Fern are 
useful for mixing with cut flowers, especially 
Adiantums, but for summer and winter alike I 
know nothing to equal the leaves of 8pirasa 
japonica. The above are only a few of the hints 
that I might give, and from my varied experi¬ 
ence the main thing to be remembered in this 
as in many another business is, *‘ hard plodding 
work is certain to be successful. ”— Vindex. 


6712.—Vines and Perns In green¬ 
house. —The shade of the Vines will be grate¬ 
ful to the Ferns, and when the Grapes are ripe 
keeping the house a little dryer will not hurt 
them: at other times the conditions that will 
suit the one w ill do for the other. A cane or two 
from the Vine will do no harm to the other 
plants in the adjoining house if they are not 
trained too near so as to exclude all the light, 
or say 4 ft. or 5 ft. apart.—E. H. 


Heating with oil stoves.— I have 
noticed of late many inquiries as to the success 
of oil stoves for heating purposes ; and for the 
benefit of "J. H. G.” ana others, I will try and 
show when'oil stove sought to be used and when 
not, The opinions seem equally divided for and 
against. In a recent issue of Gardening, I 
noticed two letters as directly opposite as they 
could be. Evidently “ Proud Preston’s” ex¬ 
perience was unfortunate, but of so short a trial 
little can be proved as to failure or success. But 
“ One who has used them five years ” is vice versa. 
My opinion is that a properly managed oil stove 
is far the best means of heating small places, 
such as window cases, garden frames, and very 
small greenhouses, it is, I think, a great 
mistake to try to heat an ordinary sized green¬ 
house with suoh stoves; a house 6 ft. by 9 ft. is 
quite large enough to be heated satisfactorily in 
this way, and even in a house that size I should 

{ jrefer using two smaller sized stoves to one 
arger one ; for by this means the heat » more 
uniformly distributed. If a person tries to 
heat a larger sized house than I name, he will 
find oil stoves are more expensive than other 
heating appliances, but for small spaces, no¬ 
thing answers the purpose better it properly 
managed, or can be worked at a cheaper rate 
1 have used such stoves in frames, &c., for some 
years, and could never trace the loss of a single 
plant to the use of such stoves, and the plants 
were always quite healthy. But, on the other 
hand, where oil stoves are used in plant culture, 
there will be found very few green flies, if any. 
I think all will agree with me that this is an 
advantage; and if these stoves are properly 
attended to, the user ought to find little diffi¬ 
culty in getting a good uniform heat. I am 
afraid that many people are inclined to attribute 
many of their misfortunes to the oil stove, which 
has been the friend of many. Amateurs must 
expect losses from their own inexperience, and 
no matter what kind of heating power they nse, 
they will find plants, seeds, and cuttings perish 
sometimes.— Experience. 

Mildness of the season.— Owing to the 
mild weather recently prevailing many unusual 
flowers are probably to be found. Here, some 
Gooseberries are in bloom. A week ago I found 
some blossoms of Holly. Broad Beans are still 
in flower, besides Wall flowers, single Anemones, 
Periwinkles, and Primroses, of whioh the last 
three are not uncommon here at this season.— 
S. S. Dawson, Norfolk. 

TEE GARDEN ANNUAL, Almanack, Gardeners'Ad¬ 
dress Book, and Horticultural Directory for 188$. Con¬ 
tents: Flowers, Fruits, and Vegetables in nse each 
month—List of Nurserymen and Seedsmen, and of the 
Horticultural Trade — Gardens and Country Seats in 
Great Britain and Ireland—Alphabetical List of Gar¬ 
deners—New Plants of the Year - Planting, Seed Sowing, 
Draining, Fencing, Timber, Brickwork, Tank, Hot-water, 
Weights and Measure*, Ready Reckoning, Wages, 
Money, Calculating, and Well-sinking Tables.—Pries Is.: 
by post, Is. 3d. Well bound, Is. 6d.; by post. Is. 9d. All 
Book. etiers. Office, 37, Southampton Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C, 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

6716.—Landlords and greenhouses.— 
It would perhaps be best to tell “ Inval ” that 
he cannot get a landlord anywhere to be responsi¬ 
ble for the breakage of glass, except for that 
known as “ thick crown,” which is used for 
skylights, and which is of equal strength to 
roofing-slates, and which could not possibly be 
used for greenhouses or vineries. It might be 
use4 (and sometimes is) for ferneries. You may 
rent a cottage at 2s. 6c per week, or a mansion 
at £3000 a year, and in both cases the tenant is 
responsible for all glass in the building. If it 
were not so we should see dwelling-house 
windows dwindle to as small a size as they were 
in the dark days of the Window Tax. When a 
landlord covenants to keep the external parts 
in repair, it is always understood that it refersjto 
the chimney-pots, slates, and all woodwork out¬ 
side, also to keeping walks, drains, and roadway 
in repair. It also includes painting all iron and 
woodwork outside the house. But so far as 
ainting goes, the landlord is not compelled to 
o this. It is accepted in law that you cannot 
compel a man to improve his own property, 
unless its not being improved interferes in 
some way with the rights of the public. Then 
again, a greenhouse is not in any part of a dwell¬ 
ing-house, but simply an unnecessary adjunct. 
The best thing that “ Inval ” can do is to esti¬ 
mate the value of the house and grounds he 
occupies, and if he thinks he is only paying a 
reasonable per oentage on the value of the place, 

I should advise him to do any repairs or make 
any little improvement or alteration himself. On 
the other hand, if he considers the place dear, 
and if he does not care to repair the greenhouse, 
but would rather forego the use of it for the 
remainder of his term, I cannot think that the 
landlord could compel him to repair the roof of 
the greenhouse, as it is very likely most judges 
of the County Court would decide that the 
falling of snow on a glass roof was an act of 
God, for which the tenant cannot be responsi¬ 
ble. But my maxim is: “ Never appeal to the * law ’ 
if you can avoid it, ” as in most lawsuits both 
parties are losers.—G. C., Eccles. 

6659.— Bottom heat for frameB.— In 
reply to “ J. W. C.” I think if he carefully 
reads my articles again he will be able to con¬ 
struct the frame. Supposing he has made the 
wooden frame as directed with boiler and slate 
slabs (those made of baked clay are better) on 
top of it, then the case is to be filled with the 
Cocoa-nut fibre, in which the pots of cuttings or 
seeds are plunged. All my stoex of spiing plants 
and annuals were raised in a frame of this kind 
this year. I did not want to convey that two 
quarts of oil was consumed in 24 hours, but lest 
at any time the lamp might be neglected, then 
the plants would suffer. Now all last spring I 
used a § in. Silver’s patent no-chimney burner, 
which requires no chimney and burns without 
smell, the frame being within 2 in. of the bot¬ 
tom of the boiler. The consumption was only one 
pint of oil in 24 hours at a cost l£d., price of oil 
early this year. Ido not know where “J. W.C.” 
liveB, but here in the south of Ireland the present 
price is 9d. per gallon. The reason I aid not 
specify where the frame was to be used I took 
it for granted that it would be in a greenhouse 
or some covered-in place.— Petros. 

6724.—Plants in signal box.— In addi¬ 
tion to the plants he names, “ T. G.” may have 
Roses in pots, also Primulas, Snowdrops, Lily of 
the Valley, dwarf Nasturtiums, and Pelar¬ 
goniums, also Hyacinths; most of which will 
bloom easily under the favourable conditions he 
indicates. The plants may be treated exactly as 
if they were in a proper greenhouse. A good 
supply of liquid manure is indispensible where 
plants are grown in pots, especially Roses. This 
must be given freely twice a week, much diluted. 
Make the liquid of stable manure, and add a 
little soot. See that there is good drainage in 
all the pots by placing a few broken crocks at 
the bottom.—G. C., Eccles. 

-The way in which the plants will thrive 

in a signal boxwhere there is a fire must de¬ 
pend upon the ventilation given. No doubt in a 
signal box there are plenty of crevices through 
which air can obtain admission, and with some 
further ventilation in the roof the plants will 
not materially snfler. Daring mild weather it 
will do them good to stand them out in the open 
and give them a washing over all the leaves 


with a water-pot, returning them again to Hie 
house at once, or as soon as the mmstnre had 
partly dried. The plants will be best cat-back 
early in March, as if so treated now the new 
growth would be overdrawn ere the fall sun¬ 
light comes. The earliest blooming plants suit¬ 
able for yon would be Chinese Primroses, 
Hyacinths and Tulips, in pots; yellow Genistas, 
the Chinese Dielytra spectabilis, the pretty 
white Deutzia gracilis, and a few Cinerarias, and 
these would make you look gay for two or three 
spring months. Of coarse as the sun’s heat 
became greater you could do with less fire and 
give more air.—D. 


6728.— Worms and Daisies on lawns. 
—Worms and Daisies in very large quantities 
on any land are always an indication of a sur¬ 
charge of moisture. Ido not think “Townsend” 
need be greatly troubled about the worms on 
his lawn, for if the resalt of Darwin’s investiga¬ 
tions be correct, worms are a decided advantage 
to the land, both for draining and fertilising 
the soil. But he need be concerned about the 
wet. To obviate this bury 4 in. of coal ashes at 
a depth of 6 in. below the surface. Worms 
neither like cinders nor fine ashes, as it gives 
them a deal more labour to make the walls of 
their burrows convenient for ingress and egress. 
First take off the top sod, moderately thick, 
and all of uniform thickness, then remove the 
soil to the required depth, then lay the ashes 
on, and replace the sou on top of the ashes, 
allowing the ground to stand fourteen days to 
solidify, then replace the turf. Or another plan 
may be adopted which will give less labour: 
Take off the top sod, and on top of the soil 
spread a layer of 2 in. or 3 in. of sifted ashes, 
then replace the turf as before after allowing 
the ashes to stand a few days to consolidate. 

, Either of these methods will not only raise the 
lawn a little, bat the ashes will act as a slight 
drain and also keep the number of worms from 
increasing. It will also keep the Grass roots 
warm ana help the growth of the Grass. There 
will also be a marked improvement in the 
quality and fineness of the Grass. In dry weather 
roll the lawn with a heavy roller, taking care to 

K ick up with soil any shallow places. The 
aisy roots may be removed with a little im¬ 
plement that was advertised some time ago in 
Gardening Illustrated for lifting Angelica 
and Daisy roots from lawns. I know a croquet 
lawn that is kept in splendid condition, ana for 
years it has received no other nourishment than 
soap suds from the wash-house once a week in 
summer time.—G. C., Eccles. 


-The only way of ridding a lawn of worms Is to dress 

it with some substance they dislike or that will kill them. 
Well, they dislike lime, soot, and salt; paraffin oil and 
corrosive sublimate disagrees with them. The difficulty 
in the way of using paraffin is it will not mix with water, 
and cannot be distributed evenly. I should prefer s 
strong solution of lime with a little Balt and soot added. 
Try Watson's lawn sand for the Daisies.—JE. H. 


67*20.— Cropping under trees —Black 
Currants can be grown against the fenoe, and a 
row of Gooseberry trees may be planted 6 ft. 
from the fence, and Morello Cherries 8 ft. from 
the fence. Plant the Black Currants pretty 
deeply, and the other trees nearer the surface. 
Horseradish will grow anywhere. Lily of the 
Valley will do well in the plot. Vegetables will 
not do well in the shade. They are often eaten 
by caterpillars and snails; but should they be 
tried, koep all the vegetables in one part of the 
garden, and the fruit trees in the other; so 
that there be no needless digging about the roots 
of the fruit trees, as that prevents them fruiting. 
Give every tree plenty of room, and keep all 
weeds down with the hoe and rake. The fact of 
the trees being shaded will cause them to be a 
little late in ripening their frnits. Raspberries 
do well in the shade.— G. C , Eccles. 

_Plant the shaded ground with Raspbeiriea aad 

Black Currants, with Red Currants on the fence. Horse¬ 
radish and Seakale may be grown also, thougn not eo 
well as if more exposed ; the same may be said of most 
flowering plants. Lily of the Valley will do well in the 
shade, as will all kinds of Ferns.—E. H. 


6626 —White worms in pots.— It seems 
most improbable that the worms complained of 
are produced by the water. If they were the 
complaint would be almost universal. We cer¬ 
tainly incline to the belief that the soil is at 
fault, and that it is either sour, and thus gene¬ 
rates these tiny in sects, or else breeds them trom 
deposited eggs. It is well worth your while to 
have some pot soil submitted to a very high 
temperature—that is, fairly baked in an oven— 
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until nil germs of life in it must be destroyed ; 
then ley it out in a tray or shelf, when it can be 
gently moistened, and rendered fit for use. 
Turn out some of your plants from the affected 
soil, shake the roots quite free, and then repot 
in the fresh soil, and in pots that are as small 
as can well be employed. The use of large pots 
when smaller ones will do is a common evil in 
plant culture by amateurs. With some of the 
other plants try the effect of a strong solution 
of soot or lime water that has first been allowed 
to become clear. A couple of waterings at inter¬ 
vals of a week will no doubt kill all the worms. 
—D. 

6653. —Monkey Musk. —We presume bv 
the term Monkey Musk the commcn sweet Musk 
is meant—a plant that is not largely raised from 
seed, because it can be propagated so rapidly 
by [division of the roots and by cuttings. It 
would be useless to think of sowing seed now to 
have the plants in bloom this winter; seed should 
have been sown in July to ensure that. As to 
cuttings, the best thing to do is, if you have 
any roots of the musk, to put them into a strong 
heat if you have such, and that will induce them 
to break up freely ; cuttings then taken off will 
soon root in heat. The Musk treated as a cool 
plant is herbaceous, that is, loses its foliage all 
the winter, and breaks up early in the spring.— 
A. D. 

6649. —Pelargonium oattlngs dying. 
—From the condition of your rooted Pelargonium 
cuttings it is evident that either the soil or the 
air is at fault. If the roots are kept too wet you 
can easily remedy that evil by allowing it to 
become nearly dry ere any more water is given. 
If the air contains any gaseous vapours, then 
some must gain admission to the house which 
you must find means to exclude. It is just 
possible that the soil in the pots is sour and has 
got hard set. You would do well in that case to 
disturb the surface as deeply as you can and re¬ 
place with fresh sandy loam. Also see that the 
pots are well drained.—A. D. 

6711.—How to get rid of sparrows.— 
There can be no good gardening where the 
sparrows are so numerous. There are several 
ways of reducing their number. The best and 
quickest is to lay poisoned grain in the gutters 
of the farm buildings. Nothing would get it 
there. They are rather difficult to catch with a 
net; nevertheless it may be done by studying 
their habits, and going out after dark on a cold 
windy night, round the hay and corn stacks. 
Another plan, when the snow comes, is to sweep 
a place, scatter a handful or two of oats, load 
the gun with dust shot and let them have it.— 
E. H. 

6715,— Ohemioal heating. —Many dif¬ 
ferent salts when dissolved in the water to be 
heated will prevent boiling temperature being 
reached till more or less past 212% but I do not 
Bee how this property can be utilised in the 
way required ; it is more for the purpose of 
submitting substances to a uniform heat for a 
certain time when a higher heat than water 
boils at is required.—H. 

0718 — Cropping clay land.— Plantin'? the clay 
land with Cabbages, Potatoes, and French Beans will 
give the least trouble, if " G. W. B." merely wants to 
crop it with something without any reference to the 
supply of tho family. Of course fruit trees and bushes 
could be planted to come on. Raspberries and Black 
Currants do well on moist, cool land. As regards an¬ 
nuals, tow Nasturtiums, Candytuft, Godetias, Virginian 
Stocks, Eschscholtzias, Ac. —E. 11. 

66-29.—Making: a Mushroom bed.-Perhaps the 
spawn is old or bad. Mushrooms may be grown under the 
greenhouse stage with careful management. The manure 
must have some of the rankness driven oil by mixing in a 
heap, and turning occasionally for ten days or so before 
taking into the greenhouse. In making up the bed mix a 
little soil with the manure, about one barrowful to six or 
seven. Beat or tread all down firm, and spawn, and soil 
when the heat becomes steady.—E. H. 

0722.— Making a new garden.— Tliongh horse 
manure may not be quite so good on gravelly soil, as 
that made by the pig or cow, yet hundreds similarly 
situated have no other. Hollies will grow if the ground 
is well trenched and manured before planting. Privet 
makes a quick growing hedge, but not strong enough 
alone to stand against cattle. Yew (English), Arbor vitce, 
and Lawson's Cypress make excellent ornamental hedges. 
—E. H. 

6780.—Celery decaying —The Sulham Prize Pink 
Is ortfe of the best keeping Celeries, and the only way in 
which I can account for its decay thus early is want of 
care lu earthing up. If the earth penetrates the centre 
or heart of the plant the damp enters with It, and decay 
follows.—E. H. 

6717 —Improving a lawn.—Top-dress with wood 
ashes now, and roll very very frequently. Sow a few 
yellow Trefoil and white Clover seeds in spring.—E. H. I 


C7-29.— Preparing ground for vegetables.— As 
the land has been trenched 18 in. deep and probably 
the surface has been left rough to expose as much as 
possible to the weather, nothing more will be required 
till just before planting the Peas, Potatoes, Ac., when it 
might have a dressing of manure and bo forked over. 
The Cabbages may be planted in mild weather anytime. 


6723.— Pruning climbers —The Stauntonia should 
be pruned sparingly, chit fly by keeping the shoots thin 
to enable them to lipen. The Tacsonia may be pruned 
hard back, and the young sh^ols thinned during spring. 
The Clematises also will break all the stronger when cut 
well back and the young shootj trained out carefully.— 
E. H. 

0727.—Butter Beans.—The Wax-pod or Butter 
Bean should be sown early in Hay, thinly in rows 3 ft. 
apart. They are runners, and will require sticks. They 
should be gathered young and cooked whole. They are 
not equal to Scarlet or the best varieties of runner 
Beans,—E. II. 

6634.—Improving a tennis ground.—Top-dress 
with wood ashes and soot, two bushels to the square 
rod, one-fourth part being soot. If thi* cannot be easily 
obtained, any good manure will be useful on the weak 
places. Use a heavy roller frequently.—E. H. 


6776. —Bose Jeanne Deprez —Perhaps you might 
like to know that the correct name of the Rose so often 
called Jaune Desprez is Jeanne Dcsprez or Ddprez. My 
grandfather called it after himself, as he raised it, at well 
as many others.—E m. Dbpriz. 

6777. — Apple Grand Sultan. -C. II n.— This is 
described by Scott as follows : “ First size, first quality 
as a cooker. August to September; skin whitish yellow, 
covered with a beautiful bloom, and striped and shaded 
with red on the sunny side ; flesh white, and when ripe 
transparent; a fine fruit, rich and juicy. From Russia, 
introduced by me in 1864. “ We know nothing of Dickson’s 
Green it must be a local name. 

6773.— Wintering Fucbslas. — Fuchsia. — They 
wlllbe all right in any room from which frost i*excluded. 
Give Just enough water to keep the soil from becoming 
dust dry, and in spring when they start into fresh 
growth water freely, and keep them near the light ; 
plant out in May or early in June, 

6779. —Wintering plants In frames.— Stupid .—If 
the Geraniums, Fuchsias, Ac., are placed in the window 
of a dry room, they will keep much better than in a cold 
lrame. It Is not difficult to keep frost from them when 
placed In a frame, but damp will soon destroy them. 

6780. —Hyacinths In glasses.— J. P.—As the bulbs 
have made roots pour off some of the water, so that the 
bulb does not get wet; this will probably prevent the 
mould oomplained of. 

6781. — Potting Ferns. —Should Maiden-hair and 
other greenhouse Kerns, which have been neglected for 
some time, be repotted in larger pots and cut down so 
as to improve them?—A. G. B. [Wait till March ] 

6782. — Bearbine.— J. IF.—Remove all you can now, 
and during the summer hoe the ground so frequently that 
every bit of growth will be cut off before it pushts 
through the soil. In time this plan will succeed. 

6783. —Making hot-beds.— H. T.— Cow manure 1 b 
of no use to make a hot-bed, unless mixed with stable 
manure and leaves. 

The Bird—The Geranium leaves give us the Idea 
that the plant has been over-watered, if you cover up 
the ends of the greenhouse, and the tops if possible 
during severe weather, you will no doubt get heat 
enough. Kindly ask other questions separately. 

Amateur .—Order the numbers required of your news¬ 
agent.- Rekrab .—The first number of Vol. IV. of 

Gardening will be issued in the first week in March. 
- E. 0. C.— Apply to Messrs. EwiDg A Co., the Nur¬ 
series, Norwich.- S. C. R .-~Dictamnus Fraxinella is 

correct 

Names of fruits — C. H. H- 1, Blenheim Pippin 
2, Cox’s Orange pippin ; 3 and 4, rotten and smashed. 


QUERIES, 


Rules for Correspondente— All communica¬ 
tions for insertion should oe clearly and concisely written 
on one side of the paper only and addressed to the Editor. 
Letters relating to business to the PUBLISHER. The name 
and address qf the sender is required, in addition to any 
nom de plume to be used in thepajter. A mwers to Queries 
should always bear the number and title qf the query 
answered. In consequence qf the large circulation qf 
Gardening Illustrated, it is necessary to go to Press 
a long time before its publication. Therefore, readers 
will see the impossibility qf inserting their questions the 
week they are received, and they would greatly help us 
by sending them as early as possible in the preceding 
week 

6784.— Maiden-hair Ferns failing.— I am anxi¬ 
ous to grow a Maiden-hair Fern. I have bought several 
during the last two years; I have a small lean-to green¬ 
house, and I have tried them on the stage and under the 
stage. I have tried potting them, and I have tried leav¬ 
ing them in the pot they have come in, but the result is 
always the same—in two or three weeks the fronds 
wither up, and if they throw up any young fronds 
they wither before they expand. In October I gathered 
about a barrowful of dry leaves, made them Into a small 
bed, and plunged the pots into it to within about 1 lu. of 
the rim, but the result is just as usual. I shall be obliged 
if any reader will give me some instructions as to tho 
proper mode of treating them ? I may say that the house 
is kept at from 45 w to M) 9 , and that everything else in it 
is in good condition.— Volo non valko. 

6785 —Sulphate of ammonia.— Will any one who 
has used this stimulant kindly tell me how it ought to be 
applied, and in what quantities? How much for example, 
and at what intervals to hard and soft wooded plants in 
0-ln. and 3-in. pots.—E dward. 
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6786.— Protecting Rosea—Tn Oardenino of Dec. 
17 “ 8." states that Roses should always be protected In 
winter, and urges burying the heads of standards about 
1 ft. below the ground level. Will he kindly say what is 
the result of this treatment on the next year’s growth 
and flowering ? It seems to me that there would be great 
risk of breaking the Btem and injuring the roots by put¬ 
ting the plant in such an unnatural position. Canon 
Hole says “ I do not recommend matting or other cover¬ 
ing to exclude light and air from the head, as this often 
induces a sickly growth.” So it seems to me would “ S.’s’* 
plan of burying the plants. With well protected roots the 
dwarfs at any rate would spring up fresh, even if the 
heads where injured by frost, and furze tied in about the 
heads of standards would, I should think, protect them 
sufficiently.—L. D. 

0787.—Plums in orchard house?.—A corres¬ 
pondent in writing of orchard houses speaks of hi* 
success with Plums, Ac. Now I have an orchard house 
nnheated about the ilze he names, and tor some years 
have succeeded well with Peaches. Figs, Nectarines, 
and Apricots, but 1 have tried a Golden Drop Plum for 
three following years, and each year, though I have 
plenty of bloom and the fruit just sets, they have all 
come to nothing. This year the tree (all in pots) stood 
close to a Nectarine which I had to thin abundantly, 
while the Plum all failed ; the tree appears every way 
healthy. If the correspondent in question could give me 
any advice I should feel obliged.—G. C. C. 

6788. —A list of Roses.—Can any one give me a list 
of all the Bourbon Roses? Does any one happen to know 
of an index of Roses and their raisers. I am a decendant 
of a man who raised a great number of new kinds, I 
believe all Bourbon, and am therefore interested in 
knowing the names of those he made, but have no means 
of finding out?-Bi i>s and Blossoms. [We shall be glad 
if any of our readers will.help a descendent of the raiser of 
Jeanne Deprez. There is a list of Roses and their raisers 
since 1859 in Canon Hole's book about Roses 1 

6789. —Joints for flue.—I have a small greenhouse 
which is heated by a brick flue ; the joints round the 
stoke hole crack, and the greenhouse gets filled with 
smoke. I am obliged to plaster them up once or twice a 
week. I have tried mortar, cement, and flro clay ; there 
is two Urge tiles on the top, and 1 have joined them 
with the above and it burns away, leaving the joints 
quite open. Is there anything I could use to stand the 
heat without cracking? Any suggestions as to the ma¬ 
terial to be used will oblige.—J. 8. C. 

6790. — Oxalis Valdiviana — I grew this plant this 
year, and now find seedlings come up all over the local¬ 
ity it stood in; will it prove as persistent and irre¬ 
pressible as O. tropadoides ? How can I rid myself of it ? 
I have seen O. tropreloides recommended for cultivation, 
but I know of no plant that is such a perfect nuisance; 
it is all about the place, paths, borders, anywhere it 
lodges its shrapnel shell-like seed. I say to those who 
think of growing it, “ Don’t.”— oxalis. 

6791. -Wintering Lobel’a.—Last autumn I cut 
down In the open border some plants of Lobelia Ebor. 
and when they had made fresh growth, carefully potted 
them, and placed them in a greenhouse. One by one they 
have drooped and died away. They did well for some time. 
I have watered carefully and sparingly ; temperature Is 
about 55 u . Windows open every day. What can be the 
cause of my loss?—X. D. 

6792. -Pipe ioints.—I have lately been troubled With 
leakage in my hot-water pipe joints. The man who under¬ 
took thecontract has rammed the joints with tow and iron 
glue which has set hard, but still there are leakages. 
This wees he introduces a lot of red lead and says the 
Job is complete. Can I trust to the red lead aid pay for 
the Job, or shall I repent after a time — C. H. 8. 

6793. —Climbers for greenhouse.—I am makings 
large border in inv greenhoute, and I want a few good 
climbing Roses of various colours and other climbing 
plants. Would any reader give me a list of such plants 
as I require for my border ? I also intend making a small 
border around my stage, and want It planted with edging 
plants. Any suggestions will be gladly received.—A. B. 

67 94-Repotting plants —Will some one tell me 
at what tfme of year Aspidistras should be repotted? 
and what sort of soil I should use ? Ought I to divide the 
roots ? I have also Dracaena rubra, Latania borbonica, 
Corypha australis, aud Ficus clastica, which seem to 
want fresh soil. What should I use? and when should 
they be repotted ?— L. D. 

6793.—Heating by gas —I have a greenhous*, 12 ft. 
by 7 ft., heated by hot-water pipes. The boiler is heated 
by gas outside the house, but I find on very frosty nights 
the gas Is not suflicient to warm the pipes, so as to keep 
out frost. Could I get n coke stove to put under the pre¬ 
sent boiler, and do away with tho gas? and at what cost? 
— H. 8. 

6790.—Orchard houses.—r hope “It. C. C.” will 
give us some further notes regarding his orchard house, 
especially respecting soil, repotting, stopping, and 
training. Will he also state whether he Blurted with 
maiden plants or not? and how many did he find his 
house would conveniently contain?-.!. B. E. 

6797. —Insects on Brussels Sprouts—My Brus¬ 
sels Sprouts are infected with an insect something 
similar to aphides, only larger in size. How can I get rid 
of them? The Sprouts also do not turn in properly, but 
are loose and open. What is the cause and remedy?— 
Rekrab. 

6798. — Roses in pots.- I have a few roses In pots, 
which I potted in October, and kept them in a pit with¬ 
out the lights, and instead of them dropping their leaves 
that have started growing. What would be the be.6 
thing to do with them ? I should like them to flower in 
March?—R. C. 

6799. —Double Primulas.—I should be very much 
obliged if “C.,’ who wrote so highly in praise of the 
“ new double varieties" in Oardenino of Nov. 19, 
would tell me the names of those he recommends?— 
P. M. F 

68C0. - Moss on walk?.—Is there any means of get¬ 
ting rid of Moss and tiny blades of Grass from gravel 
walks without breaking up the gravel, which Is firmly 
set?—J. M. 
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POULTRY. 

Profitable poultry keeping.— As to whether 
poultry keeping is profitable or otherwise I 
beg to give my experience daring the last year. As 
I hatched my chickens for stock I mast take the 
last eighteen months’ food expenses, bat the returns 
are strictly confined to eleven months, the first eggs 
being sold on December 8, 1880, and the last on 
November 4, 1881. My stock of eighteen brown 
Leghorns and four Houdans, with a cock of each 
variety, were hatched in a home-made incubator. 
They have a good sized yard, and for five months of 
the year have the ran of a large garden. Dr.—Eggs 
bought for hatching, £l 12s. 2d.; food for eighteen 
months, £8 15s. Id.; total, £10 7a. 3d.; Cr.—778 eggs 
sold to grocer, £4 10s. 5H.; 228 eggs sold for 
hatching, £4 3s. 4d.; 941 eggs used, valued at Id. 
each, £3 8s. fid.; 29 cockerels sold. £1 5a. fid. ; 6 
hens and 1 cock, £1 Is-; 2 killed for table, 5s.; 
1 exhibition pullet, 10s.; present stock of 1 cock, 
12 pullets, 13 hens, valued at 3s. each, £3 18i.; 
total, £19 Is. 9Jd-; profit, £8 14s. 6|d. Total num¬ 
ber of eggs, 1948; grocer’s average price, lid. each, 
as high as 2s. 4d- and as low as lid. per doz.; 
hatching eggs, 4s- 6d. per doz.; 19 sittings sold. — 
Edinburgh. 

Book on poultry.—Hydraulics.—“ The Prac¬ 
tical Poultry Keeper,” by Lewis Wright, published 
by Cassell, Fetter, Galpin, & Co., will answer your 
purpose. It may be obtained through any bookseller. 
Andalusian. 

Poultry Bice.—“ Shropshire ” should apply to 
Messrs. Pink, Long Lane, Borough, for poultry 
Rice, price 6s. 7£d- per cwt, but I would advise him 
not to give his fowls much Rice; there is nothing 
has a greater tendency to crop-binding. There is 
nothing better for fowls than good sound Corn, 
with sometimes a little Barley or Oatmeal mixed 
stiff, and as much kitchen refuse os possible.—J. 
Ceeyvk. 

Market for poultry.—A /?. T. — Had you 
stated where you live, we might have been able to 
have giveu you some advice. 

Fattening poultry.—The cruel French system 
of fattening poultry by stuffing with a force-pump 
has been abandoned at Medway, Mass., as unprofit¬ 
able. 


BIRDS. 

Parrots dying.—I beg to thank “ H. G. B.” for 
the information given at p. 495, and am inclined to 
think the undue quantity of water given to my par¬ 
rot may have had something to do with his death, 
but since then a second grey parrot that I purchased 
has died rather suddenly. In this case, from what I 
have been told, on the vexed water question, I gave 
the bird a tablespoonful of water morning and 
evening, feeding him on Indian Com, Hemp seed, 
sopped bread, and a little Chili now and then, bat 
the other evening, after being mopy all day, he left 
off feeding, and the next day would touch neither 
food nor water, bat went to sleep all day, and in the 
evening when he was covered over he fell from his 
perch and died in a minute or two afterwards. I am 
rather disheartened at my experience of parrot 
keeping. I may add the bird was kept out of all 
draughts, and in a room at an even temperature.— 
W. G. White. 

Insects In canary.—Put a pieoe of flannel on 
the cage and all the inseots that are in tbe canary 
will go to the flannel. Change the flannel each day 
for a few weeks. This is a certain remedy.—H. P. 


THE H OUSE HOLD. 

Orange cream mould —Boil three quarters of 
an ounce of isinglass in half a pint of water till 
half reduced; sweeten well with pounded and sifted 
loaf sugar; add the strained juice of four Oranges 
and one Lemon ; mix in the isinglass when nearly 
cold, and immediately stir in a pint of cream pre¬ 
viously beaten to a froth ; stir it occasionally till it 
begins to stiffen, and then put it into a mould. The 
juice of any sort of fruit may be managed in the 
same way, always adding the jnice of a Lemon. 

Orange marmalade.—Four dozen of Seville 
Oranges, three dozen of St. Michael, and one dozen 
of fine Lemons; wipe them all with a clean cloth. 
Peel the Oranges with a very sharp knife, only 
taking off the yellow part; put that into cold water, 
and boil till it is tender. Grate the peel of the 
Lemons ; take tbe white peel and pith off all the 
fruit; cut it into quarters, and take out tbe pips ; 
strain out the juioe ; strain the peel, and cut it 
into shreds ; put the palp out of which the juice 
was extracted into the water the peel was boiled in, 
and boil till it is tender; then rub it through a fine 
sieve. Mix the shredded and grated peel, the pulp, 
and juice, and weigh out the same weight of loaf 
Sugar. Put the whole in toa preserving-pan, stir with 
a wooden spoon till the sugar dissolves, then skim, 
and boil till it becomes a rich marmalade (about an 


hour). Put the marmalade into pots, andthefollow- 
ing day tie it over with cap paper, and brush that 
over with the white of egg. 

Nettles.—Gather (with a thick glove) young 
Nettles in early spring. Pour boiling water over 
them; let them lie for five minutes; pour away the 
water; pick the leaves off the stalks ; place the 
leaves in plenty of boiling water, allowing one half 
teaspoonful of salt to one quart of water ; boil un¬ 
covered, and very quickly, for about ten minutes ; 
drain away the water; chop up the Nettles very 
fine; rub with a wooden spoon till smooth, and finish 
in the same way as Spinach. 

To stow Nettles.—Wash well and drain yonng 
Nettles, and put them in boiling water with a little 
salt; boil them from twenty to thirty minutes, press 
the water from them, and then chop them a little ; 
heat them in a saucepan with a little batter, pepper, 
and salt, dredging in also a little flour as you stir it; 
add a little cream, and stew quickly till it is toler¬ 
ably dry. Stir in a little vinegar or Lemon juice, and 
serve hot with sippets. 


Rabbits.—Having read with mnch interest dar¬ 
ing the past few weeks hints on these domestic 
pets, I shall be much obliged if “Bunny” or some 
other reader will givo me a little information on the 
following: 1st,I have pair of lop-ears eigbt months 
old which measure 16 in. and weigh eight Sib. each. 
Are they good enough to show ? 2nd, as th ey are 
related can I expect them to breed successfully? 
3rd, name two or three of the best sorts to keep for 
profit (prize breed), also, what I ought to give per 
pair. I have a good house and should like to put 
the does in this winter altogether, but find they fight. 
Can I do anytbingto prevent them- I also have good 
hutches, but should like to have them altogether 
instead of in separate hutches. I am longing to see 
“Bunny’s” promised report for the year-— Dolly 

Horses without shoes —I should very much 
like to try my horses without shoes, but before 
making the experiment I should like to be sure of 
onoor two things. I have two, ona a mare over 13 
years old who has a habit of Bcrapiug a good deal 
m the stable, by which she wears her shoes very 
quickly. I should be glad to know whether with 
this habit she would not injure her hoofs if she had 
no shoes, and whether it would do to try her with¬ 
out them at her age. The other is a oob over 7 years 
old; he is very light on his feet, and wears his 
shoes very little. They are both hnnters, and are 
used in single harness in a very light carriage. They 
have both good hoofs and sound. The mare’s are in¬ 
clined to be brittle. She bad a very bad sand-crack 
last year, but it is quite well now.— Buds and 
Blossoms. 

Fish In a washing pan.—In answer to " Dart¬ 
moor ” I beg to Bay that I have successfully kept 
fish, insects, &c., in both washing panB of earthen - 
ware and wood. A good layer of river sand con¬ 
taining a little soil and a few growing plants are the 
main requisites; water not to be changed. One 
small plant and two or three live objects per gallon 
of water. I only used pans for store tanks, as 
there is some difficulty in seeing the objects.— 
R. L. J. 

Goldfish breeding—I have a pond about the 
size of that mentioned by ‘‘ Aqua.” Last year I 
put in a small bit of American weed which has 
spread largely, and this year I find there are two, if 
not three shoals of young fish from the gold ones 
which had been there four years without breeding. 
— P. T. Rochester. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


FLOWER GARDEN IMPROVEMENT. 
Perhaps what is best to be done as regards 
the questions recently raised by the interesting 
papers of “ J. D.” and “ Q. Q.” may be helped 
towards a solution by the following, which 
shows that the great cause of many not succeed¬ 
ing with hardy plants is the usual mixed muddle 
of the ill-arranged and half starved border. The 
pith of it is, Get the good things, grow them 
well, and you will enjoy them so much that 
their arrangement will be a very easy matter. 

The mixed border bed.— The common 
way is to put almost every choice plant in what 
is called the mixed border, and placing it there 
very often means losing it. A well-made mixed 
border is a pretty sight, but I have not seen 
three good mixed borders in fifteen years ! Poor 
effects in these mixed borders result from fre¬ 
quently repeating the same plant, where it 
happens to be popular or showy, all along the 
border ; from having plants in the border which 
speedily overrun it and rob the others; and by 
the ill-placing of nearly all the plants. If we are 
to succeed with our finer races of hardy flowers, it 
cannot be in the mixed border. Each important 
family of hardy flowers is worthy of special 
culture, and without it no good result can be 
obtained. Whether we take to Carnations, 
Pinks, Pansies, Phloxes, or Lilies, Stocks, 
double Wallflowers, Cloves, tall scarlet Lobelias, 
or any other of the beautiful families of plants 
now obtainable, in every case'they ought to have 
separate attention in fresh soil. Even an annual, 
such as the Rhodanthe, it is not easy to succeed 
with unless the plant has a fair chance, apart 
from the confusion and weariness of the ordinary 
border alongside the shrubbery or elsewhere. 

Special culture. —For favourite flowers spe¬ 
cial culture is possible in two ways, either in the 
beds of the flower garden oronthelawn, orinaplot 
of ground which ought to be set asidefor nursery 
beds of the choioer flowers. Such plants as Car¬ 
nations, Cloves, Stocks, and Pansies last long in 
bloom, and may be introduced with good effect 
in almost any position, except, perhaps, into a 
set pattern of carpet beds. It is not that they 
always want ground to themselves ; they may 
often be grouped with other plants. For instance, 
Carnations may go with a thin group of standard 
Roses, or may be interspersed with late-bloom¬ 
ing Gladioli rising thinly over them. So, again, 
Pansies are admirable for mixtures of this kind ; 
but the mixtures must be of plants that help 
each other, not injure each other. Apart from 
these ways, a plan wholly indispensable for an 
interesting garden is to have a piece of ground 
in or near the kitchen garden or any other open 
position sheltered, but not shaded, for the 
growth of the flowers we are interested in. Such 
ground should be treated as a good market 
gardener would treat it—well enriched, open, not 
encumbered with walks or edgings of any kind. 
With the aid of such a division of the garden, 
the cultivation of many fine hardy plants be¬ 
comes a pleasure ; whether it is a bed of seedling 
Verbenas, of alpine Auriculas, or of any favoured 
flower much used for cutting, the culture is the 
most certain and pleasurable that one can adopt. 

When the things do get tired of the soil, or 
require a change, having no formal plan of beds, 
it u more easy to establish a rotation among the 
flowers, making the,Carnation beds of the past 
few years the bulb ones for the next, and so on. 
It would be easy to change one's favourites from 
year to year, that richly feeding plants should 
follow those of a surface-rooting kind, and thus 
the freshness and novelty of the garden would 
be kept up. The abolition of edgings and walks, 
beyond one through or around the space, would 
tend to more careful culture, as the whole spot 
could be so readily dug up or otherwise at¬ 
tended to. Such a plot well done would be a 
paradise for ladies who wish to cut flowers in 
quantity, and also a great aid in replenishing 
other arrangements on the margins of shrub¬ 
beries, in the flower garden proper, or on the 
rock garden. It is also a great help to those who 
wish to exchange with their fnends or neigh¬ 


bours in the generous way all true gardeners do. 
The space that suoh an arrangement should oc¬ 
cupy will, of course, depend upon the size and 
wants of the place, but even the smallest place 
should have a small plot of the kind. 

What Is worthy of special culture. 
—Among the various fair flowers which might be 
cultivated in this way for their own sakes, each 
separately and well, are the delightful old Glove 
Carnation, white, crimson, and scarlet, as well 
as the various mixed and named races of the 
same family. Then we have the tall and graceful 
Phloxes, so fairin the autumn in country gardens; 
the fine old handsome scarlet Lobelias, splendid 
in colour, and with erect sword-like shoots ; the 
Pinks of various kinds, white and coloured, and 
hybrid ; the handsome Persian and Turban Ra¬ 
nunculus ; the bright old garden Anemones, and 
the finer species of Anemone, like the scarlet A. 
fulgens ; the many kinds of Lilies, commencing 
with the beautiful old white Lily, and as many 
as possible of the splendid species introduced into 
our gardens from California within the past dozen 
years ; the tall perennial Larkspurs, with their 
fountains of lovely blue, surpassing in colour 
the Gentian ; the old double Rockets ; the many 
beautiful Irises, English, Spanish, Japanese, 
and German ; Pansies in great variety, always 
so faithful and rich in colour, flowering, more¬ 
over, nearly throughout the year ; the old Tiger j 
flowers ; the beautiful races of Columbine, in- I 
cludingthe lo vely A. coerulea of the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains, and the golden Columbine of the same 
region ; the blue African Lily in various forms, 
and with it the Belladonna Lily ; Pyrethrums, 
so showy and varied now-a-days; Verbenas, 
which may now be easily raised from seed 
during the current year, and are so pretty and 
varied ; Chinese Pinks, rich in colour, large, 
and finely fringed ; the old garden Scabious, 
with a great variety of delicate and beautiful 
colour; the blue Cornflower, one of the most 
precious things we have for cutting, and which 
should always be sown in autumn; Sweet 
Williams; Stocks of many kinds ; Wallflowers, 
double and single ; the annual Phlox, which 
has broken into a fine set of different colours ; 
Zinnias, which, as grown abroad, that is to say, 
well and singly grown, are very fine in colour 
and as large as Dahlias ; China Asters, quilled 
and others ; the Sweet Sultan, in two or three 
forms, excellent for cutting ; the showy tricolor 
Chrysanthemums ; double Daisies, very bright 
and useful in spring ; Grasses of the more useful 
kinds, suitable for cutting for the winter ; Grape 
Hyacinths ; Daffodils or Narcissus in variety : 
Meadow Saffrons, pretty in the autumn ; Lily 
of the Valley ; Crocuses, the autumnal m well 
as the vernal kinds ; the hardy kinds of Cycla¬ 
mens, which are at home on the mountains of 
Europe and perfectly hardy in our own gardens; 
Dahlias, double and single, and in three or four 
classes of doubles ; Evening Primroses, opening 
so prettily at night; Peonies, in splendid va¬ 
riety; Primroses, double and single, many 
kinds ; Pentstemon, graceful autumn flowers; 
Polyanthus, richly coloured vigorous kinds, for 
borders; Oxlips the same ; Tulips, many early 
and late-kinds ; Sweet Violets in great variety, 
choosing the kinds best liked ; American Cow¬ 
slips; Dog’s-tooth Violets and Gladiolus, the 
finest and most stately flowers of autumn ; the 
Christmas Roses; and, lastly, everlasting 
flowers, which may be grown along with the 
ornamental Grasses, and, like them, be gathered 
for house decoration in winter. W. R. 


Pansies in autumn.— Several enquiries 
having been recently made in Gardening as 
to the possibility of having Pansies in bloom at 
this season of the year, I send the following ex¬ 
tract referring to the Torquay Horticultural 
Show a fortnight ago, viz., “Captain Halford 
Thompson won an extra prize and first-class 
certificate for Pansies at the exhibition of the 
Torquay Horticultural Society. We are informed 
Captain Thompson has 350 distinct varieties of 
this favourite flower.” The prize and certificate 
referred to were for Pansies in pots, and we ob¬ 
tained an extra prize last week at the Exeter 
Horticultural Show for the same thing. In both 


cases the blooms were greatly admired, and 
were as fine as at any other time of the year. 
The fact is that by striking a succession of sut- 
tings Pansies can be kept in bloom in pots all 
the year round, only oare must be taken in 
winter to give them as much air as possible.— 
J. Coombks, gardener to Capt, Halford Thomp¬ 
son, 


CULTIVATION OF THE PANSY. 

The favourite Pansy of the present day is a 
florist's flower in every sense of the word. 
During the last few years it has attained a most 
wonderful degree of perfection in respect of 
form, size, and colour, and still efforts are being 
made to improve, if possible, the now almost per¬ 
fect flowers which grace the competition tables at 
our floral exhibitions. 

Propagating .—Named varieties are propa¬ 
gated by means of cuttings, consisting of young 
side shoots which have not flowered. The flower¬ 
ing stems do not make good cuttings, being hol¬ 
low and very apt to rot. Young healthy side 
shoots should be selected, and cut below the 
third or fourth joint and inserted in light sandy 
soil in a cold frame about 3 in. apart each way, 
where they remain during winter, giving little 
or no water, but airing as much as possible 
! during open weather, so as to induce a short 
stubby growth ; if kept close they are apt to 
draw. 

Hardiness. —Pansies are almost hardy, and 
require no covering on the glass of the frame, 
but should it be an excessively severe frost er a 
! long continuance of the same, a single mat will 
be quite sufficient, and while not giving much 
trouble will ensure that your favourites are 
quite snug inside. After frost the frame should 
not be opened immediately a Iftow sets in, but 
kept close for a day or so until the atmosphere 
is lessened of its excessive moisture ; otherwise 
there is a risk of the plants damping off. Cut¬ 
tings may be put in at any time from July till 
the end of October, hut it is better, if possible, 
to have them all in by the end of September. 

Insects. —Before putting the cuttings in 
the frame they should be examined, and if in¬ 
fested—either more or less—with red spider 
or green-fly they should be dipped or laid in a 
solution of tobacco water for a short time and 
then rinsed with clean water to free them of 
these troublesome pests. During the spring 
months when the growth becomes more rapid 
air should be given on every possible opportu¬ 
nity, otherwise the plants will become drawn 
ana weakly in growth, and the iaevitable 

g reenfly will be sure to make its appearance. 

■enerally speaking it is only weakly plants that 
are infested ; strong healthy growing plants are 
rarely affected to any extent. Should insects 
make their appearance, however, a syringing 
with a solution of black or soft soap in the pro- 
tion of It oz. to the gallon of water will keep 
the plants clean. Plants are often infested, how¬ 
ever, without it being observed. It would be 
as well, therefore, to syringe them occasionally 
with the above solution, and never plant out 
without first immersing the foliage in a pailful 
of the solution referred to or tobaooo water, 
though personally I prefer the soft soap, as being 
less likely to injure the foliage. 

Planting and soil. —The best time to plant 
is the end of March or beginning of April, be¬ 
fore which time the plants should have been 
thoroughly hardened off by removing the lights 
occasionally, and latterly altogether. The most 
suitable compost for growing Pansies in is one 
composed of three parts rotten turf, one of 
Band, and one of well decayed leaf-mould. Fresh 
manure should never be used, unless as here¬ 
after specified, but good garden soil that has 
been well manured the season previous will 
grow Pansies well. Plant in rows about 1 ft. 
apart each way in straight lines (do not bosom 
the plants), lift the plants with good bulbs of 
earth attaching to the roots from the frame, first 
having with a trowel dug a hole sufficient to 
admit the plant without crushing the roots 
together, place the plant therein, and make 
tolerably firm, and label. When planting is com- 
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pleted give a good watering with a small can 
without a rose to settle the earth about the 
roots, and the plants will not receive the slightest 
check in growth. 

Watering.— During dry weather water liber¬ 
ally with rain water ; if not to be had, then 
gravitation water that has been exposed' to the 
atmosphere in an open vessel for at least 24 
hours previously. A mulching of Cocoa-nut fibre 
will not only save labour in watering, but will 
save the blooms from being soiled by heavy 
rains. 

Preparing blooms for exhibition.— 
If the blooms are intended for competition pick 
off all the flower buds until within three weeks of 
the date of competition, and Byringe occasionally 
in the evening with the Boft-soap solution 
referred to before to keep the plants free of 
green-fly, but in no case should the plants be 
syringed within three weeks before the competi¬ 
tion, or the blooms will be spoiled by it. If 
attacked by red spider give them a dusting of 
white snuff, or as it is commonly called in Scot¬ 
land, Beggar’s Snuff, which will help to keep them 
clean. Some Pansies have a tendency to grow 
too strong, and consequently produce coarse 
flowers, in that case allow them to bloom freely, 
and care should be taken at all times to have 
the strong growing shoots carefully tied to neat 
stakes to prevent their being broken by the wind. 

Disease.— July iB the month that Pansies 
generally are affected by that, as yet, incurable 
disease which appears periodically and soon 
empties a bed of its finest and healthiest look¬ 
ing plants. As it is only every other year that 
such is the case, it can to a certain extent be 
prevented by growing them in new soil, and if 
this is impracticable, by changing their situation 
in the garden every year, taking care that the 
position they are to occupy next season has been 
well wrought and manured during this. During 
the end of July draw with the hoe, or side of 
the rake, a shallow trench between the rows and 
then between each plant, taking care not to injure 
the roots; this will cause the soil to form a bank 
round each plant. Procure some fresh cow 
manure and mix with water until it becomes 
thin, to the consistency of paste, run this into 
the trenches ; the bank referred to will prevent 
it touching the plantB ; when finished draw the 
soil gently over it, and mulch all with Cocoa-nut 
fibre to keep the blooms clean; this will save all 
manure-watering; the roots will draw outwards 
under it, and the rains will wash it down gradually 
to them. This is the only method that ensures 
the plants being fed regularly and well. Eight 
days or so before the date of exhibition place 
shades made of pasteboard in the form of a sugar- 
loaf attached to a small stick over the blooms de¬ 
sired, or small bowls will answer the same purpose, 
but do not look quite so well as the pasteboard 
shades, more especially if they (the shades) have 
been painted green. Always cover at least twice 
the number required, so that you may have the 
benefit of selecting the largest and finest. Should 
the instructions here given be followed out the 
blooms will all be above the regulation size- 
14 in. for show kinds, and 1 $ in. for fancy varie¬ 
ties. 

Points in exhibition blooms. — The 
points to be observed in a show Pansy are colour 
of ground, density and regularity of blotch, 
formation of flower (the petals of which should 
be of uniform size, or as near as can be got), and 
the whole bloom should be as perfectly round as 
possible, and, lastly, size. Fancy Pansies, on the 
other hand, do not depend on these properties, 
but should be large, with a good eye, well marked 
under petal, and variety of marking on the other 
petals, as, for instance, is the case with Mr. E. 
H. Wood. The texture of the flower should not 
be too thin—a great fault with Robert Cowan, 
otherwise a magnificent bloom, and one that 
tells well in a competition stand. 

Varieties. —The following varieties are at 
present about the best that can be got, but new 
varieties are being raised every season, and if it 
is wished to keep the lead in competition they 
must, of course, be procured 

Fancy Panties. —Mrs. Scott Plummer, Mrs. 
W. O. McCormick, Sir P. K. Murray. Mrs. 
E. H. Wood, Ringleader, Countess of Hume, 
Robert Goodwin, Wm. Dixon, Mrs. M. Faggart, 
Cath. Agnes, J. H. Barrowman, F. M. Lil- 
land, Mrs. Robinson, Prince of Wales, Mrs. J. 
Watt, James Grieve, Lady Falmouth, Mrs. Ro¬ 


bertson, Wm. Wyndle, MrB. Jamieson, Robert 
Cowan, Mrs. Alex. Cleland, Prince Charlie, and 
Mrs. Birkmyre. 

Show Pansies.—Dark seifs: Rev. J. Morri¬ 
son, Captain Knowles, J. P. Barbour, John 
Rowatt, Mauve Queen, and Rev. D. Taylor. 
White sety's : Bessie Peacock, May Queen, 
Countess of Eglinton, Mrs. Goodall. Clara, Miss 
Ramsay, and Princess Beatrice. Yellow seifs: 
Mrs. Horsburgh, Zama, Dr. Masters. White 
Grounds: Jeannie Griove, Bessie McAuslan, E. 
Cochrane. Yellow Grounds: Baillie Cochrane, 
Allan Henderson, Dr. Livingstone, D. McHut- 
chison, Fascinator, and Inspector. 

Staging for show. —Some Pansies do not 
set well if the flowers are young or newly cut; 
to remedy this, let them lie without water for 
a.-short time and the difficulty will be removed. 
Success in competition is as often gained by the 
manner in which the blooms are staged as by the 
manner in which they are grown. I do not intend 
giving any stated or fixed rule for staging, but 
simply to say that bloom No. 1 should be a good, 
bold, and well-coloured flower, and the aim should 
be to vary the rotation as much as possible ; 
never to have two blooms of the same class 
together. I have seen a stand of Pansies un¬ 
placed that, had the competitor had an eye to 
colour, would at least have been second ; for 
instance, in a stand of eighteen blooms he had 
twice over two dark seifs together, which could 
easily have been avoided by a little care in 
arrangement. 

Raising from seed. —New varieties of 
Pansies are raised from seed, which should be 
sown as soon as ripe in September, or deferred 
until March ; but if sown in September, the 
Seedlings will be in bloom for the early shows 
in July ; it should be sown in pans or boxes, in 
a cold frame, and will soon be up. When of sufficient 
size, the plants should be pricked out about 
1 in. apart each way, and treated same as cut¬ 
tings. 

1 almost forgot to mention that wire worms are 
particularly fond of Pansies, but their ravages 
can be lessened by placing pieces of Carrot or 
Potato (with eyes out) here and there amongst 
the plants, removing them occasionally to catch 
the wireworm. Slues'also [pest the Pansy grower. 
No cure is more effective than catching them at 
night with a light, and destroying by putting 
them in a mug with a little salt in it. The 
Pansy should be planted in an open situation, 
sheltered from high winds. M. D. P. J. 


Campanula pendula. — The genus to 
which this pretty hardy perennial belongs 
(Symphyandra) is nearly related to the Campa¬ 
nula, so near, indeed, that for all practical 



Campanula pendula. 


purposes the two may be classed as one. There 
are but two species of Symphyandra in culti¬ 
vation, viz., S. pendula and S. Wanueri. The 
former has white flowers, the latter blue ones, 
both being about the same in Bize ; but in the 
latter the habit of growth is dwarfer, and the 
plant does not appear to be so robust as S. pen¬ 
dula. Both may be grown well in a light 
friable soil in a warm position, and nothing 
can well be prettier than good sized plants of 
either species in the flowering season. They 
are both procurable at the hardy plant nurseries 
about London. 

6643.—Flowering Climbers and varie¬ 
gated Ivy.—The only Roses that are likely 
to do well with Ivy are the Orleans, Boursault, 


or evergreen kinds, such as Adelaide d’OrleanB, 
they being strong of growth and enduring. Cle¬ 
matises of the Jackmani section will do well. We 
saw a very effective instance last summer of 
purple Clematis and the large clouded Ivy, the 
best of all the variegated kinds for general use, 
as it does not wear out like the small-leaved 
varieties. The winter-flowering Jasmine and 
Kerria japonica are two good hardy climbers 
that hold their own with Ivy, but it is better 
in all cases to let the climbers have a year’s 
growth before planting the Ivy.—J. C. B. 


EARLY HARDY FLOWERS. 

Of late years in gardens there has grown up a 
taste for what is known as spring flower garden¬ 
ing ; a taste that has been developed out of the 
system of bedding out tender plants, in order to 
obtain a brilliant display of colour in summer ; 
but which system simply left our gardens mere 
blanks, as far as flowers were concerned, for 
more than half of the year. To remedy this, 
some have adopted the plan of filling their beds 
and borders with hardy plants, that flower early 
in the year, and admit of being removed in time 
for the usual tender plants to be put out at the 
end of May. At Cliveden and Belvoir, spring 
gardening shows all that it is possible for skill 
and glasshouses to accomplish in that way. 
Both beds and borders are alive with beautiful 
hardy flowers, and words are inadequate to 
express the effect thus brought out. It is obvious, 
too, that what can be done so well in a large 
way can also be done well in a small way, and 
there is not a villa or cottage garden in the 
country that might not be radiant with floral 
beauty all through the early months of the year 
—especially April and May—provided the right 
material be obtained, and properly adapted. 

The double Daisy, for instance, yields several 
striking and effective colours, and produces 
bright masses. They are cheap, easily propa¬ 
gated, and only need removal to some cool spot 
for the summer, to make them available for 
next year’s use. In the Daisy we have white, 
pink, red, and crimson hues, and also some 
mottled forms, but one of the most pleasing of 
all the Daisy family is the pretty crimson- 
flowered kind, that has golden-blotched foliage, 
and which, even without flower, assists to render 
a garden cheerful during the dull winter months. 
There are also variegated Daisies, having pink 
and white flowers, but these are as yet some¬ 
what scarce. Pansies also constitute another im¬ 
portant class of decorative plants. Among these 
we have blues, whites, yellows, purples, maroons, 
and even blacks, as well as various other inter¬ 
mediate hues or mixtures, such as are found in 
the old Magpie, a pretty Pansy, having blotches 
of white on a purple ground. Pansies and ViolaB 
may be got fairly true from seed, but propagated 
plants of distinct kinds will give rich and defined 
masses of colour that will continue for a long 
period. Pansies are easily propagated by means 
of cuttings or by dividing the old plants. 

Primroses, both single and double, and Polyan¬ 
thuses also furnish beautiful decorative material. 
The double Primrose includes about ten colours, 
but of these many are scarce. The commoner 
ones are the white, lilac, and sulphur, and these 
are pretty for small beds or as edgings to larger 
ones. Single Primroses now furnish myriads of 
colours, and good bedding sorts, white, sulphur, 
rose, red, purple, and crimson, are obtainable, 
and many of these are extremely beautiful; 
indeed, the finest-named forms of the single 
Primrose deservedly take the pride of place as 
the most beautiful of all hardy spring flowers. 
The white and primrose-coloured and crimson 
Polyanthus are also remarkably early, and yield 
rich masses of colour. A bed of white Polyan¬ 
thus, edged with a blue Pansy or crimson 
Daisy, produces a truly charming effect, Another 
great favourite is the beautiful early Forget-me- 
not, the Myosotis dissitiflora, which flowers 
from the middle of March to the end of April, 
and gives one of the loveliest masses of ccerulean 
blue conceivable in flowers. This is at least a 
month earlier than the common kind. M. syl- 
vatica is generally grown with the pink Silene 
pendula. Thesj two plants, however, although 
they yield pretty and effective masses of colour, 
are neldom at their best until May. 

Wallflowers, especially the rich crimson and 
the dwarf yellow, are easily raised from seed, 
and if not used in beds are very effective in 
borders. These are but a few of the plants that 
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are available for spring flower gardening, and 
where nsed judiciously produce the most charm¬ 
ing effects. Where bulbs, such as Tulips, Hya¬ 
cinths, Ac., are used, it is a good plan to plant 
the bed after the bulbs are put in with dwarf¬ 
growing plants such as a bed of red Daisies with 
white Tulips, or white Daisies under blue or red 
Hyacinths. In this way, and with a liberal use 
of Crocuses, Snowdrops, and Scillas planted in 
patches or in lines here and there, Dulbs 
play an important part in any well-arranged 
garden, and materially assist in producing a 
beautiful display during early spring. A, D. 


Hardy Stonecropa.— The really showy 
kinds of Sedum,outof about half a hundred 
now in cultivation, are comparatively few. S. 
stoloniferum, or, as some call it, S. spurium, 
is a very useful species, and one of the best 
of its kind. The bright rich rose-tinted clusters 
of flowers produced plentifully on trailing 
stems make it admirably adapted for rookwork, 
edgings, Ac. A deeper coloured form called 
ooccineumis used in some of the London nurseries 
with excellent effect in long broad lines. This 
is represented in the annexed woodcut. S. 
oppositifolium, S. hybridum, S. ibericum, S. 
denticulatum, and S. dentatum are all very 
similar to S. stoloniferum, varying slightly in 
habit and depth of colour of their flowers. 
It is rather tender in some districts, but, like 
the commcn S. Sieboldi, it is well worth pot 
culture. Few are prettier than S. pulchellum, 
a North American species, with rosy purple 
flowers borne on claw-like stems. The white 
and yellow-flowered species are very numerous, 
but few of them are snowy enough for ordinary 
gardening purposes. The Telephium group 
comprises some handsome plants, of which the 
beat known and most showy is S. spectabile. I 
Ocher forms of S. Telephium are worthy cf 



One of the best of the Stonecrops (Sedum spurium 
coccineum). 


culture on account of their bold, handsome 
foliage. We must not omit the beautiful scarlet 
Stonecrop, S. sempervivoides, and the pretty 
annual blue-flowered S. coeruleum, which makes 
a showy plant for dry rockwork. 

6725 —Annuals for exhibition.— If I 
were going to show six varieties of annuals I 
should choose Asters, Balsams, Phlox Drum- 
mondi, Ten-week Stocks, Sweet Peas, and Zin¬ 
nias. If limited to what is generally termed 
annuals, these are all showy, popular, and of 
easy culture, but the Petunia ana Verbena are 
much better grown as annuals, and, therefore, 
they could be used. Nasturtiums and Marigolds 
(African and French) are equally showy,'and, if 
anything, are less trouble to grow, but they emit 
a rather disagreeable odour, and consequently 
they are not held in very high esteem. It is 
much the best to have the seed in separate 
colours than in mixed packets ; six varieties of 
each sort would be sufficient. The great draw¬ 
back tn the use of mixed packets is the seed is 
often sown too thickly, and the plants allowed 
to remain too long in the seed-pan. It is a well 
known fact that the plants of some colours grow 
faster than others, and the poorer the flower the 
faster the plants grow as a rule. Now, if the 
plants were allowed to remain too long in the 
seed-pan the strong growing kinds would over¬ 
run the weak ones, and a great many of the best 
flowers would be smothered, and many more of 
them would be so weak when the others were 


pricked out that they would be thrown on the 
rubbish heap, thus losing, perhaps, two or three 
of the colours altogether, ana the seedsman 
would be blamed for sending a poor variety. All 
of the above varieties would be the better for 
being raised in heat, except the Sweet Peas; 
these would be early enough if sown in the open 
ground. It would be best to sow all those that 
are to be raised in heat in pots, using as many 
pots as there are varieties. If there is room 
enough to stand them they are easier to move 
than Doxes, and the seed would be less liable to 
get mixed. The Aster should be sown the first 
day or two in April in a rather strong compost; 
one-half well decomposed leaf-mould, and the 
other half good loam, with a fair sprinkling of 
sand, would suit them very well. They should be 
placed in a temperature of about 60 a . T<he same 
soil would do for the Balsams, but they require 
a few degrees more heat. The Phlox Drummondi 
and Stocks should be sown the middle of March; 
they do not require such strong loam as the 
Asters, neither do they want quite so much 
heat. The Zinnias should be treated precisely 
the same as the Asters, but they would be better 
sown in the middle of March. If Petunias or 
Verbenas are to be grown as annuals, and this 
is far preferable to keeping the plants through 
the winter, not only does it save house room 
when it is most wanted other ways, but the 
plants are stronger and more robust. To have 
good plants by bedding-out time, the seed should 
be sown the first week in February, in a rather 
brisk heat; a Cucumber bed would do if ( the 
plants were kept near the glass, and they were 
allowed sufficient air when they are up. Neither 
the Petunia nor Verbena require strong loam; a 
rather light soil, with plenty of sand, suits 
them best. They should be pricked off or potted 
the moment they are large enough to handle, 
and be grown on in the frame and be potted 
when required up to the 1st May, when, if care¬ 
fully managed, they would be in 4-in. pots. The 
Sweet Peas should be sown during the last few 
days of March or early in April.—0. P. 


CHRISTMAS ROSES. 

I can fully agree with all that has lately been 
said in favour of Christmas Roses, for unques¬ 
tionably they are the most useful plants that 
can be grown for decorative purposes or for sup¬ 
plying cut flowers in winter, a fact that is being 
made clear to some at least of the caterers for 
markets, as one supplying a large country town 
remarked to me the other day that if he had 
only a few hundred they would bring him a 
living during these months, so freely do the 
blooms sell, especially if they have been grown 
under the protection of hand-lights or frames, 
as then they become pure white and are very 
choice looking. 

Valuable as they are for cutting, they are even 
more so in pots for the embellishment of win¬ 
dows and greenhouses or conservatories, where, 
associated with coloured Primulas or scarlet 
Pelargoniums, they show themselves oft to the 
greatest advantage. The freest flowering variety 
is the common Hellebore, but the finest is H. 
niger maximus, which has much larger blooms 
with massive spreading foliage, and is a very 
desirable kind for growing in sheltered warm 
situations, such as the margins of Rhododen¬ 
dron beds or shrubbery borders, positions in 
which they do remarkably well and look quite 
at home. The best way, however, if they are 
wanted for cutting from or to lift for potting is 
to prepare a place specially for them, as then, 
being together, they can easily be protected by 
the aid of any spare lights. Being gross feeders, 
the soil in which it is intended to plant them 
should be enriched with rotten manure, and have 
plenty of leaf-mould or refuse peat worked into 
it, of either of which Christmas Roses are par¬ 
ticularly fond, and having large fleshy roots, 
such loose, open material admits of their free 
ramification, and is of great assistance in grow¬ 
ing good plants. j 

At one time Christmas Roses were thought to 
be difficult to propagate, but I have never found j 
them so, as they admit of being divided to 
almost any extent. The best time to do this is in 
spring, juBt as they are starting, as then the 
wounded parts heal quickly, and soon emit 
roots. The way we managed ours was to dig the 
old plants up, and after shaking all the soil from 
them, they were separated into as many pieces 
as they would make by pulling the crowns apart, 


when they were at once planted carefully with a 
trowel at about 15 in. asunder. This distance 
affords ample room for the spread of their foliage, 
and the encouragement of this must be the aim 
of the cultivator, as the development of the 
crowns and their capacity as regards blooming 
depends principally on the leafage they make. 
To aid them in their growth during summer 
give them liquid manure, of which they should 
have several thorough soakings after being 
mulched to keep the ground cool and prevent it 
from cracking. 

If required for pots, the best plants should be 
lifted at the end of October or early in Novem¬ 
ber, and after being potted they should be placed 
in cold frames, from whence they may be brought 
and placed in a little warmth to bring them for¬ 
ward as wanted. Outdoors these Hellebores sel¬ 
dom or never seed, but in pots in a dry green¬ 
house they appear to do so freely. S. D. 


Soldanellas.—The little Soldanellat, when 
grown, are extremely pretty, though they are 



Alpine Soldanella (S. alpina). 


usually seen in a starved state in gardens, and 
mostly, probably, from their being coddled in 
small pots, frames, Ac. The hardships which 
they endure on the mountains, however, fit 
them for full exposure where they are not over¬ 
run by coarser plants ; and when they are well 
established and strong, one really sees how 
beautiful they are. I have seen them tho¬ 
roughly well established as border plants, with 
their small leaves forming a dense carpet. 
Messrs. Backhouse and Sons, of the York 
Nurseries, grow them well on rockwork, Ac. 


ROSES. 

Pruning 1 Roses. —The pruning of out¬ 
door Roses is best performed in March or April, 
and must be in accordance with the habits and 
requirements of the particular variety. While 
some do best with moderate pruning, others re¬ 
quire to have one-half or two-thirds of the last 
season’s growth removed ; but with all pruning 
a well-shaped top should be kept in view; this 
can be attained by a combination of cutting and 
tying to position; The terminal bud at the cut 
should be left in the position which will most 
readily promote the growth of the desired form; 
for instance, if a more spreading form be de¬ 
sired, cut so as to leave the bud on the under or 
outer side; if a compact or upright head be 
sought, the reverse course should be pursued. 
Strong, healthy wood is always desirable, there¬ 
fore in pruning cut out the weaker, reserving 
the strongest to make the new growth from. 
Always prune with a definite and fixed form or 
object in view. Vary the pruning with the re¬ 
quirements of the different varieties, and also 
for the positions they are to occapy, whether as 
standards, over pillars, flat trellises, walls, Ac. 
If quantity regardless of quality in bloom be 
desired, cut and disbud sparingly ; but if quality 
is the first object, cut out all weak wood, and 
then cut away all wood of last year’s growth 
down to one, or at most two eyes, and then we 
may go still further and cut out one-half of 
what is left. If with judicious pruning the trees 
do not produce magnificent blossoms, we may 
conclude that there is something wrong or want¬ 
ing in the soil, provided the season be an aver¬ 
age one. Perhaps it needs some fertiliser added; 
rich loam or decayed turf mixed with its bulk 
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of rotted manure is better than clear manure, 
and should be well worked into the soil around 
the roots ; work it in in a circle equal to the 
ciroumference of the full spreading top. Budded 
Roses sometimes send out suckers or shoots 
Irom the stock ; in planting such, it is well to 
set them with the junction of the stock and bud 
below the surface, so that the budded portion 
may form roots of its own, and thus become in¬ 
dependent of the stock. Watch for any indi¬ 
cation of suckering, and rub out all buda before 
growth is made. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary — Jan, 9 to 14. 

Putting in cuttings of Heliotropes, Lobelias, and Alter- 
nantheras. Removing Hyacinths and Tulips coming into 
bloom to cooler quarters. Pushing forward digging and 
trenching as fast as the weather will permit. Looking 
over the Grapes in bottles, removing any bad berries, 
and filling up the bottles where required. Getting on 
with the pruning of pyramid Apples and Pears. Plant¬ 
ing early Long-pod Beans. Malang a new plantation of 
Gooseberries and Currants, the ground being previously 
well manured and trenched. Putting Dahlias into gentle 
hoat for cuttings. Turning over gravel walks that had 
got very green. Staking and tying up Mignonette. Prun¬ 
ing and nailing Plums and Pears. Looking over Calceo¬ 
larias, picking out rotten leaves, and stopping them 
where required. Sowing frame of early French Forcing 
Carrot intermixed with Radishes. Potting standard Roses 
for next year's forcing. Putting in Vine eyes; also cut¬ 
tings of Purple Kiug Verbena, Chrysanthemums, Alys- 
sums. Salvia splendens, Heliotropes, and Fuchsias. 
Sowing more pots of Mignonette. Putting in some 
Gooseberry and Currant cuttings. Planting some Apple, 
Peach, Apricot, and Pear trees; also Raspberry canes. 
Potting Nemophila and Saponaria for baskets. Putting 
in cuttings of Gnaphalium latintum, aud also of Bego¬ 
nias. Planting out- Schlxostylis cocclnea. Wheeling a 
portion of the rubbish-heap on to the Gooseberry quar¬ 
ter. Cleaning Onions. Digging vacant ground. Potting 
oir autumn-struck Petunias. Striking cuttings of Lobelias 
in heat; also cuttings of Oxalis. Transplanting Ghent 
Azaleas in order to prepare them for forcing. Manuring 
Roses liberally ; alBO any Plum trees that annually bear 
heavy crops, giving two barrow-loads to each. Turning 
the rubbish-heap in order to hasten decay so that it may 
be ready for use when wanted. Putting ashes over Peas 
just coming up. Pruning wall Roses. Sowing Cyclamen 
seed. Taking offsets from Echerveria glauca and putting 
them into slight heat. Potting Gladioli in two parts 
loam, one part manure and one part peat and sand. 
Putting in cuttings of Trco Carnations. Planting some 
Chives, Sorrel, and Royal Albert Rhubarb. 

Flower Garden. 

Tbe time is now nearly at hand when the pro¬ 
pagation of bedding plants should be commenced; 
the preparation of materials for the formation 
of hot-beds, &c., Bhould therefore be at once 
attended to, incorporating tree leaves with 
stable-yard manure by frequently turning the 
same. If bulbous plants are so forward as to 
be likely to be injured by frost, top-dress the 
beds with leaves, ashes, or similar materials, 
among which Cocoa-nut fibre iB the neatest and 
best. Transplant trees and shrubB, repair and 
make walks ; construct, reduce, or otherwise re¬ 
novate rockeries ; relay turf, and energetically 
proceed with all similar alteiations. 

Sow Sweet Peas. Remove dead wood from 
climbers on walls and on pillars, and tie up 
healthy shoots. In wet weather prepare stakes 
for Sweet Peas, Dahlias, standard Roses, and simi¬ 
lar plants. Examine Dahlias,Shot Plants (Cannes), 
and other roots, removing from them all decay¬ 
ing portions, and keeping the sound roots dry 
and cool. 

Introduce choice and scarce store plants into 
heat for giving early cuttings, and sow seeds of 
auch things as Wigandias, Eoheverias, Acacia 
lophantha, and other tender sub-tropicals, which 
take a considerable time to make strong plants 
fit for producing an immediate effect. Look over 
plants in cold pits and frames ; keep them on 
the dry side, free from weeds and decaying 
matter, and ventilate by tilting the lights at 
the back when the weather is mild. Get all 
vacant beds edged and dug. 

The greatest charm of a garden at this dull 
season is well-kept turf and gravel, with ever¬ 
green and deciduous trees and shrubs arranged 
at distances that will allow fnll and natural 
development without crowding or choking each 
other. In large places of this kind we find many 
nooks and corners adapted for the growth of 
the finer kinds of herbaceous plants and dwarf 
flowering shrubs, and as this is a favourable 
time for preparing the ground, the planting of 
Pneonics, Anemones, Larkspurs, Rudbeckias, 
Bay Lilies, and a host of other beautiful plants 
may bo proceeded with at once. For giving life 
in the autumn a good stock of Gladioli, Tigridras, 


Cardinal-flowers, blue Salvias, and single Dahlias 
should be provided. For making groups of hardy 
foliage the Japanese Maples, Aralia Sieboldi, 
Acanthus of sorts. Polygonums, and Fortune’s 
Mahonias are unsurpassed, and give very little 
trouble after they are well planted. As a single 
group on the lawn a centre of this Mahonia 
edged with Viburnum plicatum is beautiful. A 
light rich soil suits them beat, and Lilies, 
Gladioli, or Lobelias may be grown amongst 
them. 

Shrubbery borders may now have their an¬ 
nual pointing over, an operation which is neces¬ 
sary, not so much for the benefit of the shrubs 
as for the removal of weeds and the fixing of 
blowing leaves. Herbaceous borders are now 
looking weedy, and where, as is usually the 
case, such borders contain large clumps of bul¬ 
bous plants, not much can be done to improve 
matters till these show themselves above ground, 
but as soon as they do so, contemplated re¬ 
arrangement and division of the plants may be 
proceeded with, and the borders may be ma¬ 
nured and dug as deeply as the occupants will 
permit. 

If the weather be open and favourable, the 
sooner all intended planting of Roses is com¬ 
pleted the better. Standards and others re¬ 
quiring support Bhould be staked at once, to 
prevent injury from high winds, and the beds 
should be mulched with half-rotten manure. 

Carnations and PIcotees. —Ventilate 
frames in which these are growing freely, but 
let no rain fall upon the leaves. Raise the lights 
by tilting them on blocks, and in fine weather 
remove them. If there be any traces of aphides 
on the leaves, fumigate on calm nights until they 
are destroyed. A pair of sharp-pointed scissors 
is useful to cut off portions of decayed leaves. 
Plants in beds must be looked over occasionally, 
and those not steady in the ground must be 
made firm by pressing round the base of the 
plants, and a neat stick should be plaoed to 
each in order to prevent any injury from high 
winds. 

Dahlias. —The roots of these are sometimes 
injured by being stored in unsuitable places, 
such as those that are either close and damp or 
too dry. It is well, therefore, to examine them 
carefully. Close, damp sheds with a northern 
exposure do not answer. If the roots are not 
keeping well, look over them, remove decayed 
portions, and place them in boxee in dry mould, 
removing the boxes to a Vinery, or other struc¬ 
ture from which frost is excluded. 

Pansies. — Favourable weather should be 
taken advantage of to pot such plants as are in¬ 
tended for pot culture ; 6-in., 7-in., or 8-in. 
pots answer oest, and either one of these sizes 
may be used, according to convenience. One 
plant, if large enough, will be sufficient for a 
pot, but small plants may be utilised by placing 
two or three in each pot. The soil ought to con¬ 
sist of about four parts turfy loam, one rotten 
manure, one leaf-mould, aud one sharp sand. 
PresB the mould in firmly with the fingers ronnd 
the roots of the plants, and see that plenty of 
drainage is placed in the bottom of the pets. 

Glasshouses. 

Greenhouse plants.— Look over Fuch¬ 
sias, and see that the roots do not perish from 
want of water. Place a few of the most promis¬ 
ing in heat for giving cuttings, and pot on 
autumn-struck plants, using Tight rich soil, 
clean pots, and good drainage. Give them the 
benefit of warmth and moisture in a light pit, 
and water sparingly until they have taken to 
the new compost. Remove and destroy soft- 
wooded plants not wanted for stock to make 
room for forced bulbs, Azaleas, &c. One of the 
finest things for early forcing and cutting is 
Azalea m<mie, and the beautiful Rhododen¬ 
drons, of which pnecox is the type, are also 
worthy of extensive cultivation, as they can be 
had in flower by Christmas in a temperate house. 
Whore cut flowers for bouquets or rooms are 
largely used, roots of the early flowering section 
of Gladiolus may still be potted, six or eight 
bulbs in 6-in pots. Plunge in leaf-mould in cold 
pits until they have filled the pots with roots, 
then expose to light and air, and treat as Hya¬ 
cinths ; byzantinus, cardinalis, Colvilli albus, 
and insignia are good kinds. Camellias, either in 
pots or planted out, will now take good supplies 
of water; good liquid from the tank diluted 
with warm soft water will stimulate the roots 


and improve the colour of the foliage, which 
must be kept clean. 

Ohrysanthemums. —If cuttings of these 
are hot pui in, no time should be now lost. 
Choose shoots that are stout and strong, and 
have not been drawn up weakly, for though the 
latter will root freely enough, they are a long 
time before they acquire strength. Do not put 
them in heat to induce them to root, as this naa 
a direct tendency to cause top growth, which it 
is most desirable to avoid until roots are formed. 
They will strike easily, but slower inserted in a 
mixture of one-half loam and sand, covered with 
ordinary propagating glasses in a greenhouse 
temperature kept near the glass. It is advisable 
to see that they are free from aphides before 
putting them in. If the plants from which they 
are taken have been at all affected with these it 
will be better to dip the cuttings in Tobaoeo 
water previous to insertion. 

Primulas. —Both the Bingle and double 
varieties should, where possible, be kept in a 
light house or pit, where they can be accommo¬ 
dated with a night temperature of from 45° to 
50°, keeping them as close to the glass as cir¬ 
cumstances will permit. The plants of the 
single varieties intended for later flowering 
should be Borne degrees cooler than this, and all 
must be watered with care, as if the foot-stalks 
of the leaves get much wet they will be liable 
to decay. 

Cyclamens. —To grow these plants well 
they should be treated through the winter as to 
temperature much in the way recommended for 
Primulas, as, unless kept a little warmer than 
an ordinary greenhouse, they will not grow or 
flower anything like what they are capable of. 
Keep a good look-out that there are no aphides 
upon them, otherwise they get established in 
quantity on the young advancing bloom-stems 
without being noticed, in which case they will 
cause the flowers to come deformed. 

Cinerarias. —If a sowing were made suffi¬ 
ciently early, and the plants have been well 
attended to through the season, they vrill na¬ 
turally have come on into flower without any¬ 
thing above the usual greenhouse treatment. 
Keep the successional later-blooming plants as 
cool as possible, so that they are out of the 
reach of frost; by this means they may be had 
to flower in good condition up to the middle of 
May. 

Herbaceous Calceolarias.— Plants 
raised from seed sown last summer, and after¬ 
wards potted off singly, should at once be 
attended to by moving them into larger pots 
before their roots get at all confined, for if this 
occurs, the stunting influence will be such that 
they never afterwards can be induced to grow 
on freely, or to attain anything like the size and 
ability to produce such a quantity of flowers as 
when encouraged by liberal treatment. If, as 
may be supposed, they are occupying 3-in. pots, 
a portion may be moved into 4-in. ones or larger, 
in which they can be allowed to bloom. Those 
that are intended to have a second shift in addi¬ 
tion to the present may be transferred at this 
time to 6-in. pots. They delight in rich, light 
soil, Buch as iB composed of two parts good, free, 
turfy loam, with a third part consisting of equal 
proportions of leaf-mould and rotten manure, all 
mixed up with sufficient sand. The plants should 
have a light position in a pit or house that can 
be kept at a temperature of about 40° in the 
night, with a moister atmosphere than many 
plants require. 

Shrubby Calceolarias intended for 
flowering in pots should be similarly treated ; 
these do better with potting somewhat harder 
than the herbaceous species. Both should be 
from time to time examined to see that they are 
free from green-fly. Where only a few individual 
plants amongst a number are affected, dipping 
in Tobacco water will prove an efficient means 
for the destruction of the insects, or they may 
be killed by fumigation, but where this is re- 
Borted to it will be safer to repeat it slightly 
several times than to subject the plants to a 
Bevere application, as they are much easier in¬ 
jured by Tobacco fumes than many subjects. 

Roof climbers. — So far as these are con¬ 
cerned, there are few that, just at the present 
time, will contribute much by their display of 
flowers, but they should be all carefully gone 
over, and so far cut iu as to prevent anything 
like crowding, or their spreading under the 
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whole roof surface in a way that will too much 
exclude light. In securing them in their places, 
the practice of tying them in so tightly as to 
give the whole a stiff appearance should be 
avoided. Ou the contrary, a sufficient number 
of shoots should be left hanging in a pendent 
position to prevent this. Where insects of any 
description are troublesome, they should be 
thoroughly cleaned while the plants are com¬ 
paratively in a dormant condition. For a like 
reason, and to enhance the general appearance, 
all the permanent occupants should, as often as 
time can be found, have their leaves sponged ; 
this ia the more necessary at this season when 
the syringe and garden engine are better not 
used. 

Temperature and air-giving. — The 
temperature of conservatories should be from 
46° to 50° in the night, according to the 
weather, with a proportionate rise by day ; 
this, as a matter of course, will necessitate an 
almost continuous use of fire-heat, to avoid the 
over-drying influence of which sufficient moisture 
must be given in the immediate vicinity of the 
pipes, otherwise the air will get so dry that its 
effects are certain not only to be seen in causing 
the unexpanded buds of Camellias to fall off, 
but it will also act injuriously upon other 
plants. Be very careful about the admission of 
air, even at such times as the sun happens to 
shine out clear and bright, giving it, as far as 
possible, at the roof. Much better let the ther¬ 
mometer rise considerably on the few occasions 
that it may be expected to do so for several weeks 
hence than admit a volume of cold air in direot 
contact with the plants. 

Stove. —Prune, clean, and regulate hard- 
wooded climbers, such as Allamanaaa and Bou¬ 
gainvilleas, also Stephanotis that have been kept 
dry through the winter. Give Poinsettias and 
the fine old Euphorbia jacquinieeflora a short rest 
in an intermediate temperature preparatory to 
cutting back for propagation. Cut the stems of 
the latter into short lengths, insert them in 
threes in 4-in. pots, plunge in the propagating 
pit, and give but little water. Examine Gloxinias 
and remove any that are starting into growth to 
a warm house ; also a few roots of that useful 
table and decorative plant, Caladium argyrites; 
water sparingly, and give them the benefit of 
a little bottom heat by placing them on the 
tan or leaves in a forcing house or pit. A few 
pots of Eucharis should be taken in at regular 
intervals. If well established and rested they 
will stand a good bottom heat and plenty of 
tepid liquid. Encourage soft-wooded winter¬ 
flowering plants to make early growth for cut¬ 
tings. 

Oold pits.—Hardy Primulas, alpine Auri¬ 
culas, Pinks, Carnations, and many other beau¬ 
tiful spring-flowering plants which suffer more 
from wet than cold will well repay careful 
attention to cleanliness and change of position. 
On a bright day when the lights can be thrown! 
off let every plant pass through the hands, re¬ 
move weeds and other matter from the surface 
of the pots, spread a few fresh ashes on the 
bottom of the pit, wash the walls with quick¬ 
lime and re-arrange as thinly as space will allow. 
Give air every day and protect from severe frost 
and rain. 

Oool Orohlds. — The house devoted to 
. these should now be kept at from 38° to 45° in 
the night, and 5° or 6° higher by day, accord¬ 
ing to the weather. The principal plants to be 
considered in this department are the Odonto- 
gloasums and Masdevallias, both of which, but 
especially the latter, must never be submitted 
to drying treatment at the roots. The different 
other cool species that need total rest through 
the winter, during which time they require to 
be kept dry, may be treated in this way so far 
as will not entail much shrivelling, which is 
not likely to ocaur, as the atmosphere here will 
not be nearly so dry as that where more fire heat 
is used. 

Vegetables. 

Plant Cabbage out according to demand from 
the store beds of the autumn sowings, and sow 
a sprinkling of some small early sort in a frame 
or in a warm border. Examine the stored roots 
of Carrots, and remove all decaying ones, from 
which cut away the decaying portion, and use 
the wholesome part at once. Sow a few Early 
Horn Carrot seeds on a slight bottom-heat. 
Sow Cauliflower seeds in frames in a very gentle 


beat. Freely expose on every favourable oppor¬ 
tunity those wintered in frames, and tilt up 
the sashes at back and front during rainy 
weather. 

Peas. —For the first sowing of Peas, the 
driest portion of ground at command should be 
selected ; the soil may be drawn in ridges about 
S in. high, flat at the top, and 12 in. broad ; they 
should T>e made by drawing as much of the soil 
from the whole surface of the bed as will form 
these ridges at a distance of 3| ft. apart for 
such varieties as William the First Or Sangstor’s 
Number One. Sow on the top of the ridges, 
oovering with about 3 in. of any sandy, open 
material, such as old potting soil, covered with 
1 in. of ashes; or if this be not at hand, the 
ordinary garden soil, mixed with one-third of 
its bulk of sifted coal-ashes, is a good substitute. 
As a precaution against mice, coat the Peas 
with red lead, or lay under the covering of soil 
1 in. of Gorse chopped fine on the top of them. 
It is advisable to sow thickly at this early 
season ; a quart of early kinds will be found 
sufficient for a row about 18 yards in length. If 
the situation be at all exposed, as soon as the 
Peas appear above ground, take as much more 
soil from between the rows as will form a ridge 
on each side of the Peas high enough to break 
the force of the wind. Do not tread on the land 
more thao can be avoided. Should the ground 
have been dug early in the autumn, such crops 
as the above may be put in without trampling 
upon the soil at all by simply using a few 
boards about 10 in. or 12 in. wide that will 
reach across the bed; the little extra labour 
involved in their use will be amply repaid in the 
produce. 

Broad Beans, where required early, should 
also now be sown. If the land be at all inclined 
to be wet, sow on the surface and cover as 
recommended for Peas, in which way it is evi¬ 
dent the seed will be much better able to resist 
the effects of the excessive moist condition of 
the soil. In heavy, retentive ground, and in 
localities where the spring is backward, it is 
far preferable to defer sowing for at least a 
month. 

Potatoes. —The earliest sorts of Potatoes 
should now be placed in single layers in shallow 
boxes, in a place where they will receive suffi- 
cent light to cause the sprouts to grow stout 
and strong. The best varieties for general culti¬ 
vation 1 are the Ashleaf Kidneys. Of round 
early frame kinds, Handsworth and Early j 
Oxford are among the best. The boxes in which 
the tubers are placed should be protected from 
frost. I 

A box of Mustard and Cress may be sown j 
every week or so in a Warm house or pit. Sow 
Celery seeds in pans of light, rich soil in gentle I 
heat. In case of hard frost, protect the Celery 
in ridges with litter or Fern. Lift the old 
plantations of Horseradish, and store the roots 
in sand in a pit or cellar, but every particle of 
the roots, small and large, should be removed 
from the soil. Make fresh plantations in deeply 
trenched ground. Sow some seeds of the white 
and green Paris Cos Lettuces in frame, and the 
Bath Cos in rows where they are to remain. 
Draw the lights off the frames containing late 
autumn sowings in favourable weather. If a 
frame can be spared for the purpose, sow some 
Tripoli or white silver-skinned Onions for salad- 
ing, as they will come in six weeks sooner than 
the main outdoor sowings ; and what are not 
required for this purpose can be transplanted in 
the open ground. 


FRUIT. 

HINTS ON APRICOT TREES. 

Pruning.—The branches of Apricots should 
be kept close to the wall. If both natural and 
artificial spurs be permitted, the latter should 
never be allowed to become large ; they project 
too far from the wall, and in a bad season 
scarcely any kind of protection will save the 
fruit on them. Young wood should be en¬ 
couraged as much as possible. Where natural 
rather than artificial spurs are mainly relied on, 
both blossoms and fruit must be nearer the 
wall and under the immediate influence of its 
warm, dry surface. In trying to renovate old full- 
grown trees, the removal of old spurs and the 
encouragement of young Wood should go on 


gradually side by side; thus no check or dis¬ 
organisation will take place. 

New life and vigour will often be infused into 
old trees by thinning out some of the medium¬ 
sized branches, and filling up the space with 
young wood. This plan need not be resorted to so 
long as the crop produced is satisfactory ; but 
where Apricots have been an uncertain crop, a 
change of system will not, under any circum¬ 
stances, involve much sacrifice, and it may re¬ 
sult in a decided success. The great object 
should be to encourage the production of young 
wood, and to lay in as much of it as there is 
space for without crowding. In connection with 
this, disbudding in spring should be brought 
more into a regular system. To lay in more 
wood without reducing the number of the 
young shoots by disbudding the weakly spray 
would be futile, and would lead to the leaves 
and branches injuriously shading each other ; 
unripe wood would follow, and the result would 
be weakly blossoms, which would stand no hard¬ 
ship of wind or weather. 


Training’.— Though a tree should be trained 
close to the wall to secure full benefit from its 
warmth, it should not be braced up too tightly. 
Gumming is often caused by tight ligatures, or 
by a badly-placed nail injuring the bark. All 
ties and shreds should fit loosely, to give Bpace 
for the branches to swell; no nail should be 
driven in close to a branch, and no more nails 
or ties should be used than are necessary to 
keep the branches safely in position. Where a 
tree has been well cared for from its youth up¬ 
wards few nails will, generally, be required, as, 
when the branches have been properly disposed 
from the first, the work ef training afterwards 
is very much simplified. The fan system of train¬ 
ing is the best for Apricots. When carefully 
carried out it leads to a better, more regular dis¬ 
tribution of the sap ; admits easily of any slight 
alteration of any branches that may be taking 
the lead during the first years of a tree’s forma¬ 
tion ; and afterwards, should a branch die un¬ 
expectedly, the loss can easily be made good. 
In selecting trees from the nursery care should 
be taken that the stocks on which they are 
worked are in a good, sound, healthy state. 

Protection.—It is well known that healthy 
trees, carrying strong, well-matured, fertile 
blossom buds, will bear more exposure to cold 
without sustaining injury than those deficient 
in strength and vigour. Every wall for fruit 
trees should have a good sound permanent cop¬ 
ing of stone, projecting at least from 3 in. to 
4 in. from the wall, and it should be grooved 
underneath, near the edge, to collect the water; 
it will also be a great advantage if under this 
groove can be fitted a small sheet iron or zinc 
gutter to carry off the water and prevent it 
dripping on the trees. A good projecting ooping 
keeps the wall dry and sound, and trees will 
thrive much better on a dry, warm wall, than 
on one that is constantly damp. 

As regards further protective measures, every 
season’s experience still further convinces me 
that as good results can be obtained by using 
simple, inexpensive materials as by the aid of 
those of a more elaborate and costly character, 
with the exception of a good glass structure. 
Light feathery sprays of Yew tree, with the 
thick ends stuck in under the branches of the 
tree, projecting from the wall in a downward 
direction, will afford good shelter from oold 
winds and keep off cold rain and sleet. 
By keeping the light ends of the sprays 
pointing downwards, the snow and rain will 
be precipitated to the ground beneath, in¬ 
stead of being conducted to the wall, which 
will be the case if they have an upward ten¬ 
dency. In windy places an ordinary fishing net 
may be drawn over all, to keep the wind from 
blowing the sprays of Yew from the wall or in¬ 
juring the blossoms by waving. One advantage 
of this simple mode of protection is that, as the 
season advances and more light is required for 
the swelling fruit, the leaves of the Yew 
branches shrivel and drop. Where nets of a 
thicker substance are used, or canvas, or if any 
other system of oovering be adopted that re¬ 
quires removal in the morning and replacing at 
night, the borders frequently become so trodden 
in wet weather as to be a serious detriment to 
the well-being of the trees. Many trees, through 
injudicious protection in spring, are weakened 
in health, and rendered more liable to insect 
attacks. E. H. R. 
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6692.—Pruning outdoor Vines.— Ex¬ 
perience of forty years enables me to Btrongly 
recommend Clement Hoare’s system of long 
rods. The wall ought now to be covered with 
rods of last season’s growth 28 in. apart, either 
vertically or otherwise, and between every two 
such rods let succession rods grow in 1882 to 
bear the crop of 1883 ; those bearing 1882 crop 
may be all removed in the winter, unless ex¬ 
tensions of them are required to make future 
long rods. I cannot too strongly advise that the 
wall be covered hor zont'dly with strips of deal 
plugged on 1 ft. ajar;, 1 in. wide, and near y 
4 in. thick, of course not touching the wall, 
the shoots to he tied to the strips with bast; I 
would rather destroy my Vines than revert to 
the nail and shred system. My own dwelling- 
house is cove 1 e l with three series of rods, each 
6 ft. long, and I find the most certain plan is to 
let the terminal buds at the sixth and twelfth 
strips run up to furnish the rods, which are to 
reach respectively to 12 ft. and 18 ft. from the 
ground, so that every winter I cut clean away 
at the ground those growths which in the whole 
are IS ft. long. The Vine breaks into growth 
so capriciously that I am often obliged to bend 
and contrive the young growth so as to provide 
the lowest tier of rods in the proper places. I 
agree with a correspondent of last year that 
J >terala (unless rampant) had better not be 
shortened, and that the increased foliage pro¬ 
duced does good and not harm. I by no means 
check the growth of the current year’s rods as 
>oon as they have reached 6 ft ; all that is 
necessary is to shorten them to 6 ft. when the 
leaves have dropped. Let me add that my strips 
are considered ornamental.—W. G. 

{>761.— Propagating Vines.— The best 
way is to procure some nice ripened shoots of 
the past season’s growth, carefully look over 
them for the best eyes, then with a sharp knife 
cut them over, entering the knife just below the 
axil, but on the opposite side from where the 
bud is situate, and with one Bioping cut about 
£ in. in length sever from the shoot ; then cut 
a ;ross $ in. above the point of the bud as many 
as required ; get some 4-in. pots, fill with leaf- 
mould, loam, and sand in equal proportions to 
within ^ in. of the rim of the pot, pressing 
moderately firm ; then place the eyes round the 
edge of the pot, just coveting them with soil. 
Water with a fine rose and place them for a 
fortnight in a temperature of about 45°. Then 

E lace them in a gentle bottom heat and a top 
eat of 75°, with a few degrees more during the 
day; shade from strong sun after they have 
shown growth. When they are 3 in. or 4 in. 
high select the strongest and pot them singly 
in small pots, shifting on as they grow, keeping 
them still in bottom heat till about the end of 
July, when they will have made a good growth, 
after which the tops should be removed, leaving 
them about 4 ft. in length. If they are for plant¬ 
ing in vinery they should be cut back, at pruning 
time, to within about 2 ft. of the soil; if for 
growing in pots, leave them the whole length 
and train round sticks. This is the mode adopted 
by nurserymen, and is certainly the quickest 
way. After they have made their growth they 
must have a lower temperature and t>e put in 
the open air to ripen their wood.—J. B. 

6650.— Strawberries for market.— For 
light porous soils we would prefer Sir Joseph 
Paxton and President, both of which are vigor¬ 
ous growers and hardy of constitution and great 
favourites in Covent Garden. The first named 
is large and early, commanding the best price 
amongst early kinds on account of its fine ap¬ 
pearance, whilst President comes in well in suc¬ 
cession. By no means plant such tender kinds as 
Sir C. Napier and British Queen, which never are 
to be depended on in light parching soils. If 
good market fruit is required the soil will have 
to be Btirred quite 18 in. deep, working in an 
abundance of strong manure. Make the surface 
firm, plant in March or April at the latest, and 
mulch well with long manure or grass in May. 
—J. CORNHILL. 


Waterproofing. —The following composi¬ 
tion will be found a first-rate waterproofing for 
either preserving netting or making waterproof 
canvasing for covering out-houses, Ac., and a 
comparatively cheap article too. Take common 
cotton seed or rape oil 1 gall., caoutchouc 1 lb., 
apply a moderate heat, about temperature of 


boiling water, till the caoutchouc is all dis¬ 
solved. To this mixture add the following, pre¬ 
viously melted and mixed together in similar 
manner, and stir till oold : Black paint 2 lb., 
common resin 1 lb. 8 oz., beeswax 1 lb. 8 oz. To 
be used hot. Another good and much cheaper 
method for netting only is to dissolve black 
coal tar pitch in ooal tar creosote to the consis¬ 
tence of a thin syrup by the aid of a gentle 
heat, adding about 5 per cent, of coal tar, and, 
whilst hot, to dip the netting and hang it till 
dry. This mixture only costs about 8d. or 9d. 
per gallon.—J. H. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


The Mezereon (Daphne Mezereum). — 
This is a British plant which, in eaily 
spring—sometimes as early as February—is 
covered with showy pinkish-red blossoms. It is, 
in fact, one of the most valuable of dwarf spring 
flowering hardy shrubs. Succeeding in any ordi¬ 
nary soil, it is suitable alike for a neat group on 
the lawn or the edge of the shrubbery, or for 
the centre of a bed in a cottage garden. It 
would be well in the case of so sweet and pretty 
a hardy bush to plant it in warm sheltered 
and sunny positions, where, in w'inter or very 



early spring (now and then, indeed, in autumn), 
its blossoms would meet with some encourage¬ 
ment or protection ; it is generally willing to 
open them. But to prolong the bloom, it would 
be well to plant it also on north borders if there 
be room, or on the cool side of the shrubbery. 
In northern aspects they will give bloom later 
on, and in this manner one of our best British 
shrubs may be made to give us gay spots in our 
gardens for two or three months in succession, 
and this during the coldest season of the year. 
On banks and open spots near woodland walks 
the Mezereon might be planted with advantage, 
and, being easily raised from seed—which it 
ripens freely in warm positions—there is little 
trouble in getting up a stock of it cheaply. In 
any case it is not difficult to get in nurseries 
where shrubs are grown. 

Cotoneaster microphylla —I do not 
know a prettier or more useful shrub than this. 
Properly trained and clipped about August, it 
forms a dense mat-like growth, which at this 
time is covered with red berries. I have heard 
that the growth rather tends to the north, 
which is borne out by the fact that mine, on a 
south wall, adheres closely, with very little 
fastening. I believe it doeB quite as well in a 
north or west aspect, and many an ugly brick 
wall might be beautified by it. Indeed for many 
purposes I think it superior to Ivy, but it is 
never more lovely than when allowed to ramble 
at its own free will over roots of trees or a low 
wall. Not one of the least of its advantages is 
its affording food to our feathered friends at a 
time when food is somewhat scarce. I ought to 


add it is by no means difficult to propagate, as 
I find any branches touching the ground quickly 
take root.—E. A. H., Hartside. 

St. Peter’s-worts (Symphoricarpus). — 
The Snowberry, which is the commonest and 
best known of this family, is often a nuisance in 
shrubberies, owing to its tendency to extend it¬ 
self by means of underground roots and suckers 
to the injury of better shrubs. That is not so, 
however, with S. glauca and S. vulgaris varie- 
gata, to which I call attention now, mainly be- 
cause I have found their long elegant sprays of 
neat foliage so useful for mixing with cut flowers 
in filling vases, Ac. The foliage of glauca, as its 
name implies, consists of a mixed tint of green 
and greyish blue, which towards autumn merges 
into bronze, and is very effective. The varie¬ 
gated kind is also exceedingly pretty for cutting 
to form a base for flowers in vases. Ferns, of 
course, are always effective, but in arranging 
flowers in vases, I have felt the want of some¬ 
thing light and elegant with slender, wiry stems 
capable of supporting the individual blossoms 
in their assigned positions without confusion or 
crowding. It is not the quantity nor yet the 
rarity of the flowers, but their arrangement and 
setting up that give the greatest satisfaction A 
few common blossoms, tastefully arranged amid 
elegant foliage, so that the individual beauties 
of each are brought out, has a more pleasiDg 
effect than rare choice flowers if arranged in a 
meaningless* way. The St. Peter’s-worts form 
dense bushes from 4 ft. to 6 ft. high, and pro¬ 
duce in August numerous small clusters of pale- 
coloured flowers at the axils of the leaves. These 
are followed in autumn by clusters of small 
bright-coloured fruit or berries, and these, from 
their arrangement along the slender branches, 
produce rather a singular and not uninteresting 
appearance.—H. 

6628.—Camellias in the open air.— 
Camellias may be grown successfully in the open 
in any of the south-western counties. It is best 
to plant where they get a little shade from the 
mid-day sun in summer, and where they a»o 
screened from easterly wind. Thus a shrubbery 
in a western aspect would be a suitable place, 
taking care that they are not too much crowded 
by the strong growing trees or shrubs. Unites 
the soil is naturally a good sandy loam, «e 
would plant in a prepared compost of loam ai d 
peat in equal parts, allowing half-a-load to each 
tree. The plants should be prepared by placing 
them in a cold frame in April, gradually 
inuring them to the open air, and planting out 
in June, Do not use any manure with the soil. 
Chandleri elegans, imbricata, pneoniflora, alba 
plena, and Valtevareda are good kinds.—J. C. B. 

The Hardy Palm (Chamasrops excelsa).— 
This is one of the finest of the Palm family for 
the cool greenhouse or conservatory, and in 
favourable spots in the south of England it is 
perfectly hardy. In Kent we have seen fine speci¬ 
mens of it, and even in less suitable climates we 
have seen it do fairly well. It makes a grand ob¬ 
ject on the lawn during the summer and autumn 
months when grown in a large tub. It can then 
be plunged in the grass during summer, and in 
winter can be placed in any glass structure from 
which frost can be excluded. The accompanying 
engraving of this Palm is from a photograph 
taken two or three years ago in the beautiful 
grounds belonging to Lamorran Rectory, Probus. 
It was planted in the spring of 1853, and has now 
attained a height of 16 ft. 6 in., the stem 6 ft. 
from the ground measuring 3 ft. 6 in. in circum¬ 
ference. It is a female plant, and has several 
times flowered freely and produced well- 
developed fruits. In another part of the ground 
is a male plant of the samo species, about 10 ft. 
high, equally well furnished. The chief source of 
success is doubtless due here to the carefully- 
selected, well-sheltered situation, and fertile, 
well-drained soil in which they grow. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


FERNS FOR CUTTING. 

Of all plants used for decorative purposes Ferns 
are unquestionably the most serviceable. Who 
would think of making up a bouquet or dressing 
an epergne or vase without a spray or two of 
Maiden-hair, the demand for which in the mar¬ 
ket almost defies calculation ? To have these 
good and lasting, special treatment is required 
to get them of stout texture and firm, for with¬ 
out these qualities they wither and fade in a 
very short time. The point is to grow them free 
and well in a moist, genial atmosphere, and to 
afford them plenty of light by having them up 
near the glass, where they can also have an 
abundance of air, which assists greatly in har¬ 
dening the stems and bringing about their matu¬ 
rity, for if cut before they arrive at that stage 
they will not last any time. 

The most choice for bouquets is Adiantum 
gracillimum, the fronds of which are somewhat 
smaller than those of the normal type, and the 
leaflets more minute. The one I like best for 
working in among flowers is A. Capillus-veneris, 
the tips of the fronds of which just peeping out 
are most charming, as are also those of A. setu- 
losum, which form a capital background for two 
or three flowers to wear in the button-hole, 
their shape, size, and spread just fitting them 
for the purpose. This variety looks well in a 
small wire basket or perforated Cocoa-nut shell, 
through which the fronds find their way, 
and produce a very pretty effect. Like all the 
foregoing, it does well in a greenhouse tempera¬ 
ture. The boldest of the Aaiantums is A. far- 
leyense, the colour of the fronds of which is 
unique, varying in tint according to age. Un¬ 
fortunately, these fronds are not very lasting in 
a cut state, but as an ornamental pot plant A. 
farleyense is quite unrivalled. For dressing 
epergnes or large glasses A. tenerum and A. 
concinnum latum are the most striking, but to 
be durable when so used they must be ripe. The 
first named of those is a very handsome species, 
after the way of A. cuneatum, but larger, and 
having a less number of leaflets. 

All these Adiantums admit of ready increase 
by division, which is best carried out early in 
the year, juBtas they are starting, as then the 
injured parts soon heal over, and the young 
plants become quickly established. The soil best 
adapted for Aduntums and most other Ferns is 
a mixture of tough, turfy peat and loam, in the 
proportion of two-thirds of the former to one of 
the latter, to which a good sprinkling of sharp 
silver sand should be added to keep the whole 
porous. To ensure free drainage, a great point 
in Fern cultivation, nothing is better than ordi¬ 
nary crocks made of broken pots, of which at 
least not less than 1 in. in depth should be 
placed in the smaller sized pots, and double that 
quantity in those of larger size. Although Ferns 
take and require a good deal of water when 
well rooted and in full growth, they only need 
just sufficient during the earlier stages to keep 
the soil moist, a condition that may be main¬ 
tained by frequent syringing, which, by creating 
a moist atmosphere, is highly favourable to them 
at that season. 

Next in point of merit to the Adiantums just 
enumerated is the Onychium lucidum, a Fern 
which bears rather plumy, slenderly divided, 
shining deep green fronds, remarkable for their 
feathery lightness and elegance. Grown up near 
the glass where they get plenty of light, they be¬ 
come firm and stand well in a cut state, and remov. 
ingthe fronds docs the plants little harm, as they 

f roduce others freely and in rapid succession. 

'tens serrulata is another Fern that associates 
well with flowers, and is a very hardy kind that 
succeeds admirably in a greenhouse temperature, 
as does also l\ cretica and its variegated form 
albo-lineata, both of which are likewise most 
valuable in a cut state. These send up great 
numbers of fronds, the fertile ones being taller 
and narrower than those that are barren, which 
are serrated at the edges, and much the best 
looking. P. scaberula is a great favourite with 
many, but, beautiful as it is as an ornamental 
object in pots and baskets, I do not care for the 
fronds when cut, as, although finely divided, 
they are not loose and open enough. The habit 
of the plant, however, renders it peculiarly 
adapted for running and trailing over the edges 
of rocks, or the sides of pots or pans suspended, 
conditions under which it is seen to advantage. 


Another elegant Fern that it is most desirable 
to cultivate for the sake of its fronds for cutting 
is Davallia tenuifolia, which is something after 
the manner of Onychium lucidum, but is even 
more striking and beautiful than that well- 
known kind. The foregoing are the beat Ferns 
in a cut shape. . S. 


Hints on Bougainvilleas.— These rank 
amongst the very finest plants for covering a 
back wall or training on the roof of a warm 
gr enhouse or stove, where, if the long drooping 


bracts, which, when they are small and first 
appear, are green and almost the colour of the 
leaves; but as they approach full size, about 
1J in. in length by 1 in. in breadth, they assume 
a beautiful mauve colour, and last with little 
change for weeks, the strong shoots producing a 
succession that keep on opening for a consider¬ 
able time. As fresh growth is made the flower¬ 
ing is prolonged with little interruption until 
autumn, especially when grown in a brisk beat. 
There is one peculiarity about P. glabra, that is, 
it will flower profusely in a cool intermediate 
house when planted out, but rarely makes much 
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branches be allowed sufficient freedom, they 
have a charming effect. B. glabra is the freest 
flowering of all the species; it blooms well even 
in a small state, and when it has room enough 
to attain a considerable size it will keop in beauty 
daring most of the summer. It is the best of the 
family for pot eulture, either for decoration or 
for exhibition purposes. Some account of the 
growth and flowers of this species will suffice as 
regards all the others. Bougainvilleas differ in 
many respects from all other cultivated plants, 
especially in the general appearance of the 
blooms ; these are small and comparatively in¬ 
conspicuous, not unlike the individual florets in 
a Lantana; they are associated with large 


bloom when its roots are confined in a pot, un¬ 
less it is grown in a high temperature. It also 
yields a much longer succession of flowers when 
in a warm situation to fill the space allotted to 
it, always removing the weakest wood. The 
room allowed for the roots should in all cases be 
proportionate to the space which fcho head of the 
plant is intended to oocupy, never giving too 
much soil, for being naturally a free-growing 
subject, it becomes difficult to keep it within 
bounds. Bougainvilleas are subject to the attacks 
of aphideB, thrips, and red spider. The two for¬ 
mer may be destroyed by fumigation with 
Tobacco smoke, and the latter by a free use of 
the syringe. If scale or mealy bug affect them, 
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the diligent nee of the sponge and copiouB 
eyringinge moat be resorted to, washing the 
plants, when cat back in the spring, with 
Abyssinian mixture (7 oz. to the gallon), or Borne 
other insecticide found to be effectual in destroy* 
ing the pests.— T. B. 

Grasses In pots.— Of the various kinds 
of Grasses, such as Brizas, various Bpecies of 
Agrostis, Lagurus ovatus, and others, charming 
masses may be obtained even in 5-in. pots. The 
first sowing may be made about the middle of 
February, and as the plants should remain in 
the same pots till they flower, care should be 
taken to bow the seedB about the required 
thickness, as although thinning may be practised 
to some extent, yet that operation is detrimental 
to the remaining plants. For large kinds Buch as 
Brixa maxima, about twelve in a pot will be 
suflioient, while in the case of the small Agrostis, 
a much greater number may bevallowed to grow. 
When sown a frame will be the most suitable 
place for them ; as soon as germination takes 
place the lights must be kept off whenever possi¬ 
ble to insure a sturdy growth ; afterwards they 
should be treated as other annuals under similar 
conditions, but they must never be allowed to 
get thoroughly dry, as if so the foliage is liable 
to turn yellow ana die off. Moderately stiff soil 
will be found to suit them best, and they will 
be greatly benefited by a little manure water 
at intervals.—A. 


FRANCOAS FOR THE GREENHOUSE, 

So telling are the tall, thinly furnished racemes 
of Francos ramosa, that wherever present in a 
competing dinner-table arrangement they sel¬ 
dom fail to score a point in favour of the ex¬ 
hibitor who employs them. Independent of this, 
the plant, when in bloom, is equally adapted for 
use in the conservatory or greenhouse, as it con¬ 
trasts well in its general appearance with other 
things. The Francoas are herbaceous and natives 
of Ohili ; they are nearly hardy, and do well in 
a cool greenhouse. Although they have been 
long known in this country, they are rarely met 
with in such numbers as their merits entitle 
them to, especially F. ramosa, for where a suffi¬ 
cient quantity of this kind is grown to admit of 
its being freely used, it is then that its tall, 
slender flower-stems produce a telling effect. 

Seed sowing. —Francoas are propagated 
from seeds. I have sown them at different times 
from February to midsummer, but prefer the 
earlier period, as then the seedlings have all the 
season before them to attain strength ; the seed 
should be sown in a well-drained pan filled with 
sifted peat to whioh enough sand has been added 
to keep it open, pressing the soil down smooth, 
not sowing the seeds too thickly, and only just 
covering them with a little of the finest soil. 
Before sowing see that the material is moist 
enough without being too wet. Puta sheet of glass 
over the top of the pot; this will help to keep 
the Burface damp, and so avoid the necessity for 
giving much water until the seeds have vege¬ 
tated ; stand the pan in a temperature of 50°, 
which will be quite warm enough. As soon as 
the seedlings make their appearance, dispense 
with the glass over the pot, give water m re¬ 
quired, standing the plants where they will get 
a fair amount of light. 

Potting 1 . —When they are big enough to 
handle prick them out 2 in. apart in large pans 
of well prepared soil; either peat or good loam 
will answer ; if the latter is used in addition to 
some sand add one-sixth of leaf-mould. They 
will get on faster for a time this way in pans than if 
put at once into little pots, on account of the 
soil being more easily kept in right condition as 
to water. By the end of May remove them to a 
greenhouse or frame, keeping them moderately 
moist, and giving air daily. Before the leaves 
get crowded place them singly in 4-in, or 5 in. 
pots, and encourage them to make growth. 
Some of the strongest will most likely want to 
produce flower-spikes towards the end of sum¬ 
mer, and if flowers are wanted they may be 
allowed to bloom, but if the object is to get the 
plants as strong as possible the second year, it 
is well to pinch them out; if before the autumn 
is too far advanced any seem to be short of 
room give them pots 1 in. or 2 in. larger, en¬ 
couraging them to root in the new soil before 
■winter, during which season they will do any¬ 


time. In the spring those that were not potted 
in the autumn must be shifted, regulating the 
size of the pots by the strength of the plants. 
This season they may be expected to bloom 
well. I found that at the time the flower-spikes 
were about to make their appearance they were 
much strengthened byweakmanurewateroncea 
week. F. ramosa is the best known, and may be 
looked upon as the handsomest and most useful 
kind; its pretty white flowers stand con¬ 
spicuous amongst anything else with whioh they 
are associated. F. appendicnlata bears reddish- 
crimson flowers, and makes an effective pot 
plant._A. Z. 

RAISING INDIAN AZALEAS FROM 
CUTTINGS. 

I have read with interest from time to time in 
Gardening of various plants and how to raise 
them from cuttings, but I do not remember 
reading anything on the propagation of green- 
house Azaleas from cuttings; and as this is a very 
easy matter when set about the right way, I 
venture to record, my experience. Of course I 
am writing for cottagers or amateurs. I always 
find the best time to take cuttings if when the 
wood is quite soft and young. My plants are 
mostly well furnished with cuttings in this 
state in the latter part of March, and the cut¬ 
tings are best taken with a heel attached, which 
can be obtained by pulling the cuttings off 
instead of cutting them off. In this way I think 
they strike more readily. Clean pots and plenty 
of drainage are indispensable. Put some rough 
lumps of peat over the drainage, and fill up to 
within 1 in. of the top of the pot with a compost 
of peat, loam, and Bilver sand; then put £ in. 
of sand on the top, which should be dry, 
as it rolls more readily round the cuttings 
and fills up all spaces, which is very impor¬ 
tant, as the cuttings will not strike unless 
they touch the sand at the bottom. When all 
the cuttings have been put in, water with a fine 
rose to settle the sand in its place, plunge the 
pots in a good bottom heat ana cover with bell- 
glasses, and keep covered until all are struck, 
taking care to wipe the glasses inside with a 
cloth night and morning, and keep the cuttings 
nice and moist. When the cuttings have Btruck, 
which will be in about six weeks, pot off into 
3-in. W>ts in a compost of sifted peat, loam, leaf- 
moulaT and plenty of silver sand. Keep the; 
young plants growing if possible all the first 
year by keeping them in a warm house or frame 
then have patience, and cottagers will be pleased 
to find how quickly and cheaply they can 
furnish their greenhouses with this winter and 
spring blooming favourite. I have now a large 
number of fine plants raised in this way well set 
with buds. Cottager. 


6654. — Begonia s and Fuchsias In 
autumn and winter. —The tuberous-rooted 
Begonias may be had in) fullfbloom'all through 
the autumn by growing on young plants freely 
in a cool house or frame through the summer. 
Seedling bulbs that have been raised the pre¬ 
vious year are best for the purpose, allowing 
them to start naturally, shifting on when re¬ 
quired, until by the beginning of July they come 
into 4i-in. or even 6-in. pots. Winter flowering 
Begonias demand rather different treatment, 
giving most satisfaction when struck from cut¬ 
tings in warmth in March, growing along freely 
in gentle warmth until June, when they are to 
be grown in frames or in a cool house until the 
middle of September, removing them to a light 
structure, where through the winter they get a 
constant temperature of 55° by day. Fuchsias 
to bloom in autumn and early winter should 
be struck in April, growing them along in a 
frame until July, then turning them out into 
the open air. Shift for the last time in July, 
and pick off all buds until October. Excellent 
kinds are Rose of Castile, Mrs. Marshall micro- 
phylla, Domini ana, and Madame Cornelissen.— 
G. C. B. 

Show Pelargoniums.— Some whose de¬ 
ficient glass accommodation necessitates crowd¬ 
ing plants together will be just now expe¬ 
riencing some trouble with their show Pelar¬ 
goniums potted into their blooming pots last 
autumn. Owing to the mild winter they have 
kept moving onwards, and they are now pro- 
rapid ly, seeing that they will not 
fill Mai * ' ' *’ 


_,_ w _„ . greasing too rai 

where out of the reach of frost, keeping them a jj De wanted till May and June. A few of the 
little drier at the roots through the dormant«most forward of them may be allowed to flower 


as soon as they like, but others should be 
pinched back slightly, an operation which, 
while it tends to retard the plants, will also 
make them more bushy in habit. As regards 
cleanliness, they will now require some atten¬ 
tion, being plants prone to be infested with 
green fly, which, however, may be got rid of by 
means of fumigation with tobacco. Some houses 
are, however, so badly constructed that the 
Bmokq passes off without doing its work. In 
that case dissolve some soft soap in hot water, 
and when it is cool enough for use dip the 
heads of the plants in the mixture, giving the 
leaves a final rub with a piece of sponge. ThiB 
is an effectual remedy, and one whicn the plants 
appear to enjoy.—D. 

Bedding plants in Moss.—Where large 

S uantities of plants are required for summer 
ecoration many expedients for their accom¬ 
modation and preparation have to be adopted, 
for potting them off singly is impossible. Many 
of the tender carpet bedding plants are propaga¬ 
ted and grown in boxes, but Pelargoniums draw 
up weakly if not allowed plenty of space in which 
to develop lateral growths consequently in order 
to provide dwarf bushy plants we adopt the 
following plan : The cuttings are dibbled into 
heated pits in autumn in light sandy soil about 
4 in. apart; only just sufficient water is given 
to keep them from flagging, and as soon as rooted 
they are kept as cool and airy as possible, a little 
heat being turned on in the daytime to dispel 
damp, and at night to keep out frost. Under 
this treatment nearly every cutting makes a 
good plant. In spring we procure a quantity of 
rough Moss, and, taking a handful of it, place it 
with a little soil over the roots of each cutting, 
tying the Moss up in a ball with bast. They are 
then replanted on the floors of the forcing houses 
where a genial temperature is maintained, using 
a little fine soil to work in between the Moss. 
Thus situated, if kept watered and treated like 
other occupants of the house, they quickly start 
into growth, when the points must be pinched 
out to induce a bushy habit, and when well 
rooted they may be transferred to cold pits to be 
hardened off preparatory to planting out. Saoh 
plants will be found to surpass those from small 
pots, as the ball of Moss will be full of fibr y 
roots ready to take hold of the soil and cany on 
growth without any check.— J. G. 

6629.—Camellias dropping their buds. 
—Without seeing the plants or knowing the ge¬ 
neral treatment pursued, it is a difficult matter 
to determine the cause of bud-dropping in Ca¬ 
mellias ; a bad state of the soil, dryness at the 
roots, too high or too dry a temperature, or ge¬ 
neral want of vigour in the plants will cause it. 
About March we would turn the plants carefully 
out of the pots, and if the drainage is bad give 
fresh, shifting if the soil is full of roots, other¬ 
wise replacing in the same sized pot. Keep them 
under glass until the beginning of August, and 
then turn them out in a shady sheltered place 
until September. Be sure and ventilate freely 
when first placed under glass, as a sudden 
change from the open air to a confined atmosphere 
will be sure to cause the buds to drop.— J. C. B. 

6641.—Treatment of Cape bulbs.— 
Without knowing the names of the bulbs in 
question we cannot well give directions as to 
treatment. Vallotas, for instance, are evergreen 
bulbs, and should not be dried off in winter, 
just giving enough water to keep the foliage 
green. Brunsvigias demand rather peculiar treat¬ 
ment, growing along freely all through the early 
summer and then drying them off so that they 
get well roasted by the sun ; whilst Cnnums 
flower well under ordinary greenhouse treat¬ 
ment.—J. C. B. 

How I grow OyclamenB.— I have grown Cycle- 
mens for over five years ; I raised them from seed. Thisis 
how I managed them ; I took a 5-in. pot three parts 
filled with nice mould and regulated the seed, and put 
on some more mould on the top of the seed, and sank the 
pot gently into a bucket of clean water till I saw the 
water gently rise to the surface, then let the pot drain 
and put a small piece of glass on the top, shaded with a 
small piece of paper. I was surprised to find how quick 
the little seeds broke through and produced two or three 
leaves. I potted them into 2J-in. pots, and when they were 
full of roots I gave them a larger pot, and so on till I 
had them in 5-in. pots. Last year I had a splended show- 
some all white, very large. The bulbs flower every year 
with me, and are no trouble whatever ; they flower better 
pot-bound than other ways. I have one bulb over seven 
years old. and it is fuU of buds, and four plants now in 
bloom which will last till the end of February. When 
done flowering I bury them in the frame out-of-doors 
level with the rim of the pot in the soil, and then let 
them take their chance till about August. As soon as I 
see them break I put them in the greenhouse up dose to 
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the glass, keep them well watered, and never let them 
want for it. They will soon make rapid strides; the beauti¬ 
fully marked foliage is rich without the flower. See that 
the bulb la three parts out of the earth, because if the 
water goes over the bulb in the winter you are sure te 
lose It, and keep them away from drip from the roof. I 
And the hardier the plants are brought along, the better 
they like S. 


VEGETABLES. 

NOTES ON SPINACH. 

We have two aorts of Spinach in general culti¬ 
vation—the Round and the Prickly. The leave* 
of the latter are arrow-shaped and rough, and 
of the former round and smooth. The Round- 
leaved grows the fastest, is the largest and most 
succulent, and, therefore, is the sort used for 
the summer and autumn supply ; the other, 
being much more hardy, is grown to supply the 
table during winter and early spring. 

We begin to sow the Round Spinach as early 
in the year as the weather will permit, and sue- 
cessional sowings of the same sort should be 
made until the end of July. Two or three 
sowings of the Rough-leaved, or Prickly-seeded, 
should be sown during August; and lest the 
autumn should be very fine and mild, it is the 
safest plan to make another sowing or two early 
in September. When the seed is sown too early, 
the plants get too forward, and are sure to 
perish during winter. The seed should be sown 
in drills about 1 in. deep, and the rows should 
be 14 in. apart. 

The best position for summer Spinach is 
between rows of Peas or Broad Beans. The 
Peas and Beans need not be sown any wider 
than ordinarily to accommodate the Spinach, as 
the latter will be off the ground before it inter¬ 
feres with them. When Spinach is growing 
between two rows of Peas, and it is no longer 
required for use, the best plan is to pull it up, 
and use it as a mulching for the Peas. 

The seed should be sown thinly, and if the 
plants come up too thickly they should be 
thinned before they get too crowded. I grow 
them till the leaves are 2 in. long, and then the 
thinnings are useful. I sow part of the winter 
crop on ground that has been occupied with 
Broad Beans or Peas, and the other part I sow 
in an exposed situation outside the kitchen gar¬ 
den proper. If the ground has been well manured 
for the previous crop, it will not be necessary to 
add any for the Spinach. This crop, for which 
the ground should be well dug, must of neces¬ 
sity be sown in rows 1 ft. apart. 

The winter crop sometimes proves a failure, 
whioh may be attributed to two or three causes. 
It is a common error to sow the seed too 
thickly, and to allow the plants to stand too 
crowded till they spoil each other. When the 
thinning is delayed too long, the mutual shelter 
which they afford each other is taken away, and 
the plants that are to form the permanent crop 
are checked in their development. 

When the plants are not thinned early they 
had better not be thinned at all, and the culti¬ 
vator, if he begrudges the labour of thinning, 
had better sow thinly in the first place. Some¬ 
times water stands about the plants without 
being able to drain away ; this often causes 
decay, and leaves blanks in the bed ; hence the 
necessity of the ground being well broken up, 
and the surface kept loose and open. Spinach 
has not yet become a popular vegetable with 
cottagers, but it is well worth attention. 

_ K. R. 

TURNIP-ROOTED CELERY (CELERIAC). 
The variety of Celery with bulbons roots known 
under the name of Celeriac does not seem to find 
amongst cultivators generally so much favour as 
it deserves. In Continental lands, almost every 
person having a garden devotes a portion of it, 
according to his wants, to the cultivation of this 
vegetable, which in a variety of ways comes into 
the everyday cookery. The advantages of grow¬ 
ing it are that no great breadth of ground is re¬ 
quired, for every root is usable, which is cer¬ 
tainly not the case with Celery; there is also no 
need of an excessive amount of manure, no 
trenches, nor earthing up, and no digging down 
of frozen ranges of earth to get it up. 

Sowing: and preparing: the grround. 
—The seeds are usually sown thinly in boxes in 
a warm house or pit about the end of February 
for the first crop, and again about a month later 


for the main supply, the late sowing being from 
preference made on a slight hot-bed, on which 
the earth is not more than 6 in. distant from the 
lass. The young plants, when they have pro- 
uced a few true leaves, must be pricked off on a 
slight hot-bed, keeping them near the glass to 
prevent spindling, or if the weather is too severe 
to permit that to be done, into other boxes, put¬ 
ting these on a shelf as near the glass as may be. 
The boxes should have a layer of rich manure at 
the bottom pressed quite firm, no drainage being 
necessary in the shape of potsherds if a few holes 
or crevices are to be found in the bottom. The 
young plants require to be kept close for a few 
days and slightly shaded during sunshine. Ven¬ 
tilation can be given at the back of the frame 
in quantity proportionate to the amount of 
warmth outside. As the weather becomes more 
genial the plants must be gradually inured to 
complete exposure preparatory to planting them 
out. A piece of ground should be selected as 
near to the water supply as possible, and having 
a free and sunny aspect, or at least the sun up to 
mid-day. The ground should have been deeply 
dug during the autumn or early winter months, 
and have nad a good dressing of cow or farm¬ 
yard manure turned into it at that time. Trench¬ 
ing is not desirable when the subsoil is of a loose, 
gravelly, or porous nature, as in that case the 
water would sink too deeply, causing the root¬ 
lets, which under contrary circumstances would 
remain small, to grow large at the expense of 
the tuber. Where other conveniences do not 
exist the sowings may be made in a frame or 
under a hand-light. 

Planting: out. —The plants being ready for 
this purpose must be lifted, with slight balls of 
the earth and manure adhering to them, and 
planted out with the tiowel, and at about the 
same depth as that at which they stood in the 
hot-bed or box. The distance may vary from 
1 ft. by 1$ ft. between the plants and rows for 
the early sowing to 1£ ft. between the plants 
each way for the later and bigger kinds. When 
the weather is dry daily'waterings will be neces¬ 
sary, given either early in the morning or after 3 
o’clock p.m. It is essential that the plants 
should hie kept growing without check till they 
have reached their full growth, but in moist, 
rainy weather no artificial watering will be ne¬ 
cessary as an over-abundance of that, combined 
with much manure, tends to make the tubers 
hollow, and therefore liable to rot in winter. 
Twice or thrice, according to the amount of 
foliage on the plants, at intervals of three weeks 
in late summer and autumn the leaf-stalk grow¬ 
ing on the shoulders of the tubers must be cut 
off quite close, avoiding the taking away of 
too many at one time, as that would ma¬ 
terially hinder the continuous development of 
the root. 

Storing:. —In October, before severe frosts 
occur, the roots must be lifted with the spade ; 
the smaller roots and all the foliage, except the 
heart leaves, which must be left untouched, 
should be trimmed off, and then the main roots 
should be stored in a cellar free from frost, but 
cool and capable of ventilation ; a little light is 
also of some moment, as the plants during the 
winter do not go completely into a state of in¬ 
activity. 

As an easily grown, and whftt is of as much 
importance, an easily preserved and storeable 
vegetable, Celeriac is to be recommended to 
villa gardeners, cottagers, and allotment holders; 
as an article of food of no mean value, as a salad 
material in summer and winter, and as a flavour¬ 
ing substance it stands as high as the poor man’s 
“spice,” the Onion. Gardeners and others 
would, by recommending its cultivation and 
uses, be doing an act of kindness to their less 
experienced or poorer neighbours. It would too, 
doubtless, assist in bringing it into more general 
culture if it were included m lists of vegetables 
for competition at provincial horticultural 
shows. S. 

Notes on Potatoes.— As the time will 
soon arrive when the selection of varieties for 
planting will have to be made, it may interest 
readers of Gardening if I state my experience 
of last year of a trial of sixteen sorts of their 
merit or demerit as disease resisters and their 
cropping and cooking qualities. It should be 
borne in mind at the outset that Potatoes that 
are badly diseased one year will resist it in a 
remarkable manner the next in the Bame garden; 


and the same varieties in separate gardens not a 
very great distance apart, in the one they may 
be badly diseased, while in the other they would 
be almost diBease-proof, but there are some 
varieties that are more or less diseased in almost 
all soils, while there are others that are disease- 
proof under the same treatment. The following 
thirteen sorts were grown side by side on a piece 
of ground that was trenched from 18 in. to 2 ft. 
deep, very little manure being used, and webad 
a very good crop ' of tubers ; Bresee’s Prolific, 
Snowflake, Blanchard, and Vicar of Laleham 
were the heaviest croppers, but the three first- 
named were badly diseased, while the Vioar 
withstood it remarkably well ; Schoolmaster, 
Woodstock Kidney, Beauty of Hebron, Reading 
Hero, and Magnum Bonum followed hard after 
in the way of productiveness, while the Beauty 
of Hebron and Woodstock were a good deal 
diseased. The Schoolmaster, Reading Hero, and 
Magnum Bonum were disease-proof. Red Fluke, 
Bountiful, Early Oxford, and Grampian pro¬ 
duced the lightest crop, but neither of the 
varieties were much diseased, Bountiful being 
the worst. Early Rose, Myatt’s Ashleaf, ana 
Redskin Flourball were grown in other parts 
of the garden and they all withstood the disease 
very well, but they did not yield anything like 
the crop that those did that were grown in the 
trenched ground. It will thus be seen that the 
heaviest cropping varieties in three cases out of 
four were the most diseased, while for cooking 
purposes Blanchard and Bresee’s Prolific are de¬ 
cidedly inferior, and Snowflake only middling, 
but the Vicar very good. The next section may 
all be described as good cookers, Beauty of 
Hebron being rather poor in flavour, while the 
Woodstock hath no superiors. In the next four 
sorts Bountiful and Grampian were very good, 
but the Oxford and Red Fluke were rather 
close ; the Early Rose was fairly good, and the 
Ashleaf is an ol(i favourite of long standing, but 
the Redskin Flourball is put by for late use; 
therefore its cooking qualities must be reported 
later on. As there were six of these shown in 
the first prize collection of twelve varieties at 
the Crystal Palace show', namely, Blanchard, 
Schoolmaster, Grampian, Vicar of Lalehapa, 
Magnum Bonum, and Woodstook Kidney, their 
value for exhibition will be readily understood. 
—0. P. 

Planting: Shallots.— Never plant these 
under walls or hedges, but in an open exposed 
situation on well-prepared land that has had 
just previous to planting a rich surface-dressing. 
Make it firm by treading ; this should be gone 
over at least twice, as if the surface be dry, it 
is scarcely possible to make it too firm. Plant 
in rows 12 in. apart, and the bulbs should be 
from 6 in. to 9 in. asunder in the rows. In 
planting make shallow holes to receive just the 
base of the bulbs only with a blunt dibble ; 
cover each bulb with a small cone, consisting 
of about two handfuls of charcoal rubbish passed 
through a sieve, to take stones, &c., out of it. 
This will prevent the bulbs at the commence¬ 
ment of their growth from being lifted out of 
the ground through the action of rain and sur¬ 
face stirrings. The charred rubbish will crumble 
away and leave the Shallots standing on the 
surface of the ground in the best possible posi¬ 
tion for producing fine heavy, well-matured 
bulbs. Salt and soot make excellent top-dress¬ 
ings for Shallots, either together or separate, 
and they may be applied either before planting 
or at any time during growth with the greatest 
advantage to the crop. Drought, by producing a 
check, often leads to the attacks of insects or 
mildew, or it at least makes them more suscep¬ 
tible to such attacks. To secure and maintain, 
by liberal culture, a free vigorous growth is the 
best antidote against the attacks of insects or 
disease. I have given up autumn planting, as I 
can obtain as good or better results by deferring 
it until February.—H. 

Hotbeds for Cucumbers.— Fermenting 
manure, as prepared for a Cucumber bed, Bhould 
by this time be in condition for use; a place 
should be chosen fully open to the south, bo as 
to receive all the light possible, but sheltered 
from the north ana east winds, as upon this 
will depend the length of time that sufficient 
heat can be kept up without the trouble of ap¬ 
plying fresh manure to the sides of the bed. At 
this early season it should be made 3 ft. longer, 
and as much wider than the frame which is to 
be placed upon it, and ought not to be less than 
4 ft. 6 in. in depth when finished, as it will set- 
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tie to half the height when made np. Put on 
the frame at once, and raise the lights at the 
back 1 in. or 2 in. to allow the steam to pass 
off, thrusting a stont stick in the centre to test 
the heat afterwards before the soil is put on. It 
is better not to make up the first bed larger 
than will do for a single-light frame, making 
another larger lacer on wherein to grow the 
plants, merely using this for bringing them for¬ 
ward nntil fit to plant out. Although it is 
always advisable to make the first bed suffi¬ 
ciently early to get these and many other seeds 
that may be raised in it as advanced as circum¬ 
stances will permit, yet I should recommend 
amateurs who have not at command a sufficiency 
of hot stable manure alone, or plenty of leaves 
to mix with it, so as to keep the heat up in a 
way that will prevent the plants being cheoked 
in any way, to defer hot-bed making for a few 
weeks later, as disappointment is Bure to fol¬ 
low when early made hot-beds cannot be kept 
up to the required temperature. Much slighter 
beds will do for Potatoes, Radishes, and Car¬ 
rots, as there is nothing gained by putting 
together a larger body of fermenting material 
than is necessary to start these fairly into 
growth ; if the beds be 2$ ft. high and 8 in. or 
10 in. wider all round than the frame, they 
will be sufficiently large. 


Grafting compositions. —Various com¬ 
plicated mixtures have been recommended for 
excluding the air from the wounded surfaces in 
grafting, but for all ordinary purposes clay or 
brick earth, with a third of its bulk of manure, 
a handful or two of chaff from cut hay, all well 
beaten and mixed with water till they assume a 
suitable paste-like consistency, will do as well 
as more elaborately prepared mixtures. As to 
applying it, first take a small lump of the clay 
and rub it well into all cracks where any part is 
exposed, smearing plenty at the same time over 
the folds of the matting used in tying ; then 
mould a lump into a sort of hollow cake and 
apply it to the point of junction between graft 
and stock so as to envelop the whole of the 
wounded parts extending 1 in. or bo up the 
scion and reaching well down the stock to keep 
out the air there also. The whole must be well 
fitted and smoothed, dipping the hands into a 
vessel of water kept near for the purpose. If dry 
weather follows immediately after, all cracks, a* 
I have said, must be filled up, but a handful of 
Moss tied over the clay will prevent cracking. 
—H. E. R. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES- 

6704.— Improving clay soils.— In the 
first place get rid of the superabundant moisture, 
otherwise no permanent improvement can be 
effected. Run drains through the land 3 ft. 
deep, 15 ft. or IS ft. apart, and lay with 2-in 
pipes. Sink the main drain 6 in. deeper, and 
for this, if the area to be drained is small, 3-in. 
pipes will be sufficient. Cover them 1 ft. deep 
with stones, broken bricks, cinders, or any 
similar material, and fill in with the top spit, 
wheeling the excavated clay into a heap. This, 
when burnt, forms one of the best alteratives 
that can be applied to clay soils, or if mixed 
with a liberal quantity of quicklime, an equally 
valuable compost will be formed. Next, be 
careful what kind of manure you apply. I have 
seen salt recommended in Gardening as a 
manure, and I do not deny it is excellent ap¬ 
plied to light dry soils, but experience prompts 
me to say, never use salt on stiff, wet clays. 
Pig and cow manures ahould also be discarded 
unless corxected by admixture of such opening 
materals as burnt earth or coal-ashes, bo not 
let visions of future Potato tubers disfigured by 
scab deter you from the moderate use of coal- 
ashes. Such accidents only occur when they 
are put in the wrong place, that is on soils that 
are already dry and light enough without them. 
The warming and sweetening properties they 
possess are just what is required by a cold sour 
clay. These with soot, sand, lime-rubbish, 
parings of hedge-banks, rotten leaves, or any 
Jciad of decayed vegetable matter, if liberally 
applied, will soon work wonders in the way of 
improving clay soil. Dig in, late in autumn, 
long littery stable manure, laying it along the 
trench as the "Work proceeds, and leaving the 
•oil as rough and lumpy as possible to admit 


frost. Take advantage of the first period of 
dry weather in spring to add a good dressing of 
quicklime, as the dry pulverised soil will be in 
the best possible state to receive the applica¬ 
tion. Mix it thoroughly with tho surface soil 
by working it over with a three-tined “culti¬ 
vator,” ana before planting fork the land deeply, 
incorporating the autumn-applied manure with 
the whole mass. Clay soils receive much benefit 
from being worked in dry weather, and are 
correspondingly injured by operations effected 
while m a wet state. Let the spring digging, 
then, be done while drying winds prevail, for 
if heavy rains fall immediately on the moist 
turned-up surface, the land will work unkindly 
throughout the summer.— J. Martin. 

6784. — Maiden-hair Ferns failing.— 
Under ordinary conditions, and with cool green¬ 
house treatment, these are deciduous, so that 
there is nothing in their being brown and 
withered looking at this season ; on the con¬ 
trary, they are all the better for a good rest. 
Leave them alone now, and if they really require 
it only repot them about the beginning of 
March, and as soon as they begin to grow freely 
give them plenty of water, and keep them in a 
close shady corner where there are no draughts 
and the air is moist about them. They will, if 
not neglected in any way, be in great beauty 
through the summer, and afterwards fade 
gradually and naturally towards the end of the 
year. If heat and moisture sufficient to keep 
most Adiantums in beauty through the winter 
were afforded it would be very injurious to 
most greenhouse plants ; you cannot have both 
together. Placing the pots in a hotbed in 
October was about the worst thing that could 
be done—exciting the plants when they wanted 
rest. From autumn they should be kept much 
dryer than when in growth, but still constantly 
just moist, or they will suffer.—B. C. R. 

6661.— Troublesome weeds.— The weed 
is probably Couch Grass, and a single joint of its 
oreepiog perennial roots if left in the ground 
will grow. The only means of getting rid of it 
is to fork np the roots carefully and destroy 
them, and if the soil be a light one this may be 
readily done, but if it should be stiff and lumpy 
do not attempt to break the Bods, as this would 
of course break the Couch roots also and create 
an almost endless task. The better way would 
be to throw up the land in narrow ridges, which, 
after being pulverised by frost, should be levelled 
down in dry weather in March, when the Couch 
may easily be forked out at the same time. Do 
not expect, however, that you will extirpate the 
weed at once. The attack must be continued 
during summer amoDg the growing crops, and 
the pest rooted out, if possible, wherever it ap¬ 
pears. Plant in April the worst affected part of 
the plot with Potatoes, as among these the fork 
may be used with facility to the benefit of the 
crop and the destruction of all kinds of weeds.— 
J. Martin. 

6714.—Heating greenhouse. — Either 

divide the flow pipe into two, and carry the one 
across to the east side, so as to get a 2-in. flow 
and return along each side, or else place a single 
4-in. pipe down each side and connect them by 
a 1-in. pipe carried up over the door at south 
end, with au air pipe at the highest point; this 
would give a rapid circulation, though the tank 
would have to be elevated considerably. Either 
plan would give ample heat for any greenhouse. 
But how are you going to fix a hopper over a 
saddle boiler ? The fire should be quite covered 
over by the boiler. Why not have an “ acme ” 
ora " star ” boiler, or a simple coil set in brick¬ 
work? any vertical form of furnace is much 
more suitable for a “ hopper ” arrangement than 
a horizontal one. One valuable hint—carry your 
flow-pipe connection across the house inside the 
flue, making this a few inohes larger than would 
otherwise be necessary ; by this means you will 
ensure efficiency coupled with economy in fuel 
to a remarkable degree.—B. G. R. 

6795.— Heating by gas.—Certainly a ooke 
stove could be substituted, and would prove 
more economical as well as more efficient than 
the gas. The present boiler would probably not 
be suitable, however, as it is most likely a small 
flat one not large enough. Get one of the inde¬ 
pendent slow combustion boilers and have it 
connected with the pipes, or a simple coil or a 
small saddle boiler may be obtained and properly 
set in briokwork; for oost see the advertise¬ 
ments in this paper.—B. C. R. 


6658.—Heating and stocking a green¬ 
house. —There is no system of heating equal 
to hot water ; no matter what may be suggested, 
take no heed, but make the first expense the 
least, which it invariably is when hot-water pip¬ 
ing is laid on. A small cylindrical boiler (outBide) 
and 6 lengths of 4-in. piping, each 6 ft. long 
with an elbow to act as flow and return, placed 
in front part of house, will last a lifetime and 
require little or no future expenditure. The oost 
will not be much, and there can be, if properly 
put together, no trouble and certainly no 
dissatisfaction. I have just put in a new boiler 
and 4-in. piping in my vinery myself and my 
man ; and if “ Renrut ” would like I will give 
him full instructions how to do it, but on no 
account would I advise him to be prevailed 
upon to try any other mode of beating. I have 
seen other plans, and know the consequences.— 
J. P. 

6789.—Joints for flue.—It is not to be 
expected that any kind of mortar or cement 
will harden and last if worked into dry, hot 
brickwork. It all crumbles away from the too 
rapid evaporation. To make a good job wait for 
a spell of mild weather, and let out the fire for 
a day or two till all is quite cool; then pour 
water repeatedly upon all parts to be operated 
on, having previously raked out all loose mortar, 
dust, &c. When all is thoroughly wet go to 
work and carefully fill in all apertures. Light no 
fire for days after till all is set and hard, and if 
the work gets very dry a day or two after being 
done pour on more water. After as long a rest 
as possible light np, but the fire must be very 
gentle at first. When working near the fire I use 
about equal parts of lime, Portland cement, and 
sand, as I find this stands better and sets harder 
than anything else.—B. C. R. 

6662.— Bottom heat for Cucumber 
bed. —The plan I adopt, with success, is this : My 
hot-water pipes (4-in., flow and return) are close 
to the ground ; the front part of bed (4 ft. wide) 
is bricked up (4£-in. thick, or 1 brick) about 
3 ft. 6 in. high ; 15 in. above the pipes, slates— 
or rough, thick boards would do—are placed 
across. On the top of these turves are placed 
about 3 in. thick (grass side downwards), then 
the soil, which I never put in too thick at first, 
preferring to add ipore as the root fibres appear 
on the surface. On the flow pipe is a condenser— 
that is a square space for holding water—which 
I keep constantly filled by pouring water down 
an upright pipe put through the lid for the 
purpose. I have also two or three other pipes 
resting on the slates, down which water is poured 
iu order to keep the ground under the bed 
moist.—J. P., Gh.-Broughton. 

0669. -Market plants. -Zonal Geraniums, 
Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, herbaceous Calceo¬ 
larias, (Cinerarias, and some of the Coleus tribe 
sell well. For winter .Chrysanthemums, Spiraea 
japonica, Deutzia gracilis, Salvias, Lily of the 
Valley, Roman Hyacinths, Paper-white Nar¬ 
cissus, Hellebores niger (Christmas Rose), 
Violets in frames or house, Cyclamens, Bouyar- 
dias, Camellias (alba plena), Azalea (narcissi- 
flora). Nothing beats Adiantum cuneatuna 
(Maiden-hair Fern) for making up with flowers ; 
also Geranium Lady Plymouth, the foliage of 
Spiraeas, and a great many of the hardy Ferns.— 
J. P., Ch.-Broughton. 

6791. — ^Wintering Lobelia.—*' X. D.” 
should have pulled to pieces his Lobelia plants 
before potting them, as if this is not done, the 
plants very often decay. But the better plan to 
adopt if Lobelias are required to be kept through 
the winter is to grow a few plants in pots in 
the summer and winter them in the greenhouse, 
and keep them gently moving through the 
winter. The first batch of cuttings from these 
plants will be ready in February, and will strike 
readily in sandy soil if placed in gentle heat.— 
W. E. Boyce, Holbmay. 

6661.—Troublesome weeds.— I have no 
doubt the Grass mentioned is Twitch or Couch 
Grass. It is indeed troublesome, but can easily 
be got rid of. The best way is to trench the 
ground having a good wide trench, when if 
the ground be well broken up, the whole of tho 
roots can be got out and burned. It is best to 
do so at first, for if “piggled” at, the nuisance is 
only increased. Never mind the worms.— 
J. P., Ch.-Broughton. 

6635.—Ventilating greenhouse. — By 
all means provide ventilation at the top of the 
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house. You will want two sliding lights 2 ft. 
wide and 18 in. long at least, but three would 
be better, or in hot weather the inmates will 
suffer. With this provision you will not need 
front lights, but we would counsel the fitting of 
three or four wooden flaps in the brickwork, 
these being useful in windy weather or when 
much rain is falling.—J. C. 

6630.—Insects in Chrysanthemums. 

—Very probably earwigs are the cause of the 
mischief. They may be caught by fixing a stake 
with a small flower-pot stuffed with dry moss 
or hay on it, examining it every day. There is 
also a small beetle which eats the blooms ; it 
mav often be found by searching the blooms 
early in the morning.—J. C. B. 

6794.—Repotting plants.—Repot Aspi 

distra lurida in March or April, using two parts 
loam, one peat, and a little leaf-soil and sand. 
The roots may be divided if large enough, but 
the pieces should have heat subsequently to 
root freely. The same soil will suit Dracsenas, 
Latanias, Coryphas, and'the Ficus elastica, all of 
which should also be repotted in spring.—B. 
C. R. 

6(532.— Candle plant.— We should think this succu¬ 
lent would succeed in a room fairly well, even when 
gas is burnt, but would probably be benefited by being 
covered with a glasH when the gas islighted.lt should 
be taken out every other day and be well sprinkled with 
clear tepid water. Take care not to over-water, keeping 
the soil just moist only.-J. C. 

* 67 °4-—Improving Clay soil. -Put in good drains 
to get rid of the water, and do not be frightened at put¬ 
ting good manure in it, but have th« manure well 
rotted. Sandy road scraplnas, dead leaves, riddled 
ashes, cocoa-fibre, spent Hops, are all good, but beware 
of sawdust. Nothing beats real “stingo" from a farm 
yard.—J. P. 

0671.—Mildew in greenhouse.- The house must 
be very damp. Remove all the plants, and burn sulphur 
thoroughly closing it; afterwards wash the roof 
with a good strong solution of soft soap in warm water. 
If the house is not heated, heat it with hot water .—J. P., 
Ch.-Broughton. 

6733.— India rubber plant losing its leaves. 
—If C. P. well washes all the leaves of his India- 
rubber once a week he will find that no more leaves will 
fall of. A sponge had better be used, and both th« upper 
and under tide of the leaves must be washed.—A H. C.W. 
Sussex. 

0756—Scented evergreen creeper.—I should 
recommend the hardy white Jessamine (Jasminum offi¬ 
cinale) or one of the Honeysuckles (Lonicera brachypoda 
or L. ilexuosa) These are both scented and evergreen, 
and will do well in the situation mentioned.—A H. C.W 
Sussex. 

6703.—Moss on a lawn. —The Moss comes from i 
damp soil. Drain the lawn and the M-»ss will disappear 
or in early spring give the lawn a raking ail over with a 
short-toothed rake ; sweep off the Moss, and sow some 
good lawn Grass seed.—J. P. 

6639. Primulas in sitting rooms.— Give if poa- 
sjbie some air every mild day by opening the window a 
1 ^ erhaps y° u have watered too liberally; keep the 

soil Just moist only, not watering unless there Is need, 
and we would discontinue the manure water.—J. C. 

6686.— Geraniums growing lanky.—Too much 
heat, or too little light, or both. Gerauium cuttings can¬ 
not nave too much light; the nearer the glass the stronger 
and shorter jointed they grow. Try it.— J. P. 

6672.—Wintering Petunias.-I have never ex- 
perienced any difficulty in wintering Petunias with the 
ordinary bedding plants, provided they had good drainage 
and were kept moderately dry—N insy. 

6693.— Manure water for Geraniums.- Get 
fresh horse droppings from weU fed horses and steep 
them in boiling water. Use it twice a week if preferred, 
but I give a little every time of watering.—N inny. 

eau.-Trenching ground.— I have taken two acres 
of land and have set a man to trench it 18 in. deep. How 
many rods a day would be a fair day’s work ? and how 
many square feet are there in a rod.—A Novios. [Much 
depends an the soil If light and easy to dig , 4 rods per 
day would be a fair day's work, the value of which would 
be about 3 s. Ad. If heavy and stiff, 3» rods would be fair 
value about 3s. 6d. A yard in width and 5* yards in 
length constitute a rod, pole, or perch. There are 27®! 
square feet in a square rod. ] * 

6802. -Keeping Grapes -C. M. L._This has been 
explained in Gardening a good many times, and that 
recently When the Grapes are ripe cut off the branches 
bearing the fruit and insert the ends in bottles of water 
in which there has been placed a little charcoal; place 
the bottles in a slanting position on racks in a dry, cool 
room. 

6803. — Rosea in unheated house.— I have Ni- 
phetos, Madame Lambard. Madame Falcot, SombrenU, 
and Margcbal Niel Roses in a house where I have no 
heat. Will they stand the winter?— Lover op Roses 
[Yes.] 


0804— London Pride. -Plants of this may be 
bought at a very cheap rate in the market in spring or 
at any nursery. If pulled to pieces and planted a large 
stock may soon be had. 

6805 -Bottom-heat frame.— J. C.-The frame in¬ 
side the cool greenhouse should be covered with sheets 
of glass. The bottom heat may be about 70* or a little 
higher if possible. 


6806.—Planting Rose In greenhouse. -School- 
master .—Make a border inside the house if you cannpt 
make one outside, or have a large tub or pot. 

6307.—Curing skins .—Old Hare.— This has been 
answered several times recently. 

n J- F- M — Mr Parker, Exotic Nursery. Tooting, 

2* ”•- T. B-i Hendon.—Vie see nothing new in the 

flowers you sent. Many existing kinds are better.- 

Peter Simple.— Mineral oil is meant.- P. Douglas.--- 

Ground bon*s or bone meal would answer, and a little 

of Clay’s fertiliser would do good.- Greenhouse .--A 

flue made of bricks or glazed drain pipes would answer 
your purpose. Breeze is half burnt small coal obtain¬ 
able at most gas works ; coke and cinders are better. 

Names of plants.— MonkhiU. — Jasmioum nnfii- 

caule.- Towzer.—Ho. I is a Chrysanthemum, wnich, 

we cannot say ; 2, 3, and 4 are Abuttlons, but as they 
•w now raised from seed by thousands every year it is 
impossible to name them. 


QUERIES, 

Rules for Correspondents. — All communica¬ 
tions f<P insertion should be clearly and concisely written 
on one side of the paper only and addressed to the EDITOR. 
Letters relating to business to the PUBLISHER. The name 
and address qf the sender is required, in addition to any 
nom de plume to be used in the paper. Answers to Queries 
should always bear the number and title qf the query 
answered. In consequence qf the large circulation qf 
Gardening Illustrated, it is necessary to go to Press 
a long time before its publication. Therefore, readers 
will see the impossibility qf inserting their questions the 
week they are received , and they xcould greatly help us 
by sending them as early as possible in the preceding 
week 

6808. — Azalea buds deformed.— Will someone 
experienced in Azalea growing give me advice as to the 
cause of my Azalea blooms having the appearance of 
being bruised? I have about 300 fine plants that have 
hitherto been pel lection ; they were placed outside as 
usual during the summer months, and brought into the 
greenhouse in October, having made about 6 in. of 
growth. The soil on the surface was gently pointed up 
with a stick, and fresh peat and loam added ;a gentle 
heat was put on in November, and the plants were duly 
supplied with tepid water and occasionally syringed witn 
same before the bloom buds showed. Now that th«y have 
opened, nearly all of them are stained or bruised; the 
whites look very had : at least 80 per cent, of them have 
this appearance. The treatment I have given them is pre¬ 
cisely the Bame as in previous years, when they were per¬ 
fection itself. The sorts I have are the finest of Van 
Houtte’s collection. I feel much disappointed. I must 
remark that great care has been exercised as to syringing 
no force has been used. This operation has beeu discon 
tlnued as the bloom bnds developed. But previous to 
their opening I noticed the same bruised appearance on 
the end of the petals, and as they open the bruised part 
soon covers the whole of the bloom. I have about 200 
not in bloom in the same house. What can I do to pre¬ 
vent a continuation ? The house is kept at about 50® to 
55°.— Omega. 

6809. —Chrysanthemums not flowering.-Last 
spring I procured from a leading nurseryman rooted 
cuttings of Chrysanthemum, Dr. Sharpe, Jardin des 
Plantes, Golden Cedo Null!, and variuus others, which I 
reared in pots, keeping them constantly outside during 
the summer and autumn until the end of October when 
they were taken indoors, the flower-buds being then 
well formed. The plants continued to look as healthy 
and as well as could be desired, but the flower-buds, one 
and all, after attaining the size of small peas, began to 
decline, and finally withered away. The greenhouse in 
which they were kept was kept as open >-na cool as pos¬ 
sible, no artificial heat being used or necessary, as the 
season has been unusually mild. I should, perhaps, men¬ 
tion that the flowering pots were small, being tij-in. or 
7-in. ones, and that both before and after the formation 
of the flower-buds, liquid manure, chiefly guano and oc¬ 
casionally soot-water, were used in a weak state twice a 
week. Being quite nnable to account for my failure in 
this case, I should feel greatly obliged if any reader 
would explain the cause of it.— Amateur. 

'.—Wooden or iron dwelling houses.—Can 
any reader give me particulars of wooden or iron cot¬ 
tages suitable for working men not to be so expensive as 
brick, Ac. ? and can they be put up where local boards 
exist? What would be the probable cost ? and where 
could I get illustrations of such cottages? I am fairly 
handy at joinery, and could make one myself if I had 
only the plans and particulars, Ac. Any information 
will be esteemed a favour.— J. H. Ho worth. 


6811-Gardening for profit.— I am about to take 
about half an acre of land for making a garden. I should 
feel obliged if auy one would say what would be the 
best to crop it with as a source of profit ? I intend 
having a greenhouse for growing Cucumbers, Ac., in 
but as I am a beginner I should be very thankful for 
any information. I may say the land has not been under 
cultivation before, and is situated about 16 miles north 
of Manchester.— J. H. Howobth. 

6812.— Heating frames by oil stoves— Would 

Experience kindly explain how he manages his oil 
stove, and answer the following queries?—1, how do 
you get rid of the products of combustion ? 2, what 
size stove would suit a frame 6 ft. by 4 ft. ? 3, what 
temperature can you maintain inside with say 10® of 
frost outside ? 4, what quantity of oil would be con¬ 
sumed in twenty-four hours by a stove suitable for a 
frame ?—INCREDULOUS. 


6814. -Earthing up trees— Would large stonos and 
soil placed round the trunks of large full grown trees to 
the depth of 3 ft., and about 4Jit. all round the trees, be 
likely to injure them ? It has baen done to strengthen 
the trees, and to these tree3 has been - chained another 
which has been blown down. I have always understood 
that the neck of a tree was a tender part, and that na¬ 
turally as trees grow older the roots rise above the 
ground, it would be better for them not to be covered. 
Is thiB bo ?— Woodcraft. 

68 1 5. -Dogs trespassing on gardens— If due 
notice be given to a neighbour to keep his dogs out of 
my garden, am I justified In destroying them ? They are 
infesting my garden daily to the destruction of crops 
and danger to my children. I warned them and begged 
them to keep them away, but all to no use. What sort of 
notice is required ?—A. C. 8. 

GSio.-Improvemont to scent.— I have read of a 
method of improving the scent of Roses by the addition 
of Bnlphur in some form to the roots, but I cannot now 
recollect where I saw it. I shall feel obliged If any reader 
can refer me to a description of this method, or give me 
tho details of the process.— W. P. T. 

P }P®? ln srreenhouse— An ordi¬ 
nary saddle boiler heats a small greenhouse elevated 
6 ft. above it. Will the flow-pipe work properly if taken 
from the top, turned down, and run underground level 
with the return pipe, then carried up into the green- 
nouse ?—W. 

6818— Root pruning— I shall feel obliged if any 
reader will state what root pruning, if .any, should be 
£ iven Apple, Pear, and Plum trees. When it should 
he carried out. If thelarger rootsor only rootlets should 
be^pruned ; with any further suggestions thought usefuL 

6S19—Vinos in pots —I have some three-year-old 
v ines in 12-in. pots. I wish to grow as many Grapes as pos- 
sible on these this summer. I should like to know if they 
should be put in larger pots or simplv fed from the too. 
and leave them pot-bound. They will stand in a warn 
house— Anxiety. 

Uly stems— Should the small 
nulblets which break out on the steinB of some species of 
Lilies be allowed to adhere to the steins as long as they 
are green for should they be taken off and planted in 
pots? and what treatment should they receive I— 
Amateur. 

6821— Staging for greenhouse—I intend build¬ 
ing a small lean-to greenhouse, 14 ft. long by 5 ft. 6 in 
broad, and 7 ft. by 5 ft. high, the door to be at the end * 
Can anyone give me a few hints as to staging? also the 
width of the path ?— Peter Simple. , 8 

Vinery—I have a bed S ft high 
by 3 ft , 6 «, iu * wi , de by 20 n ' long in a newl J Vinery. 
Should like to know the best mode of using it? What 
and when to plant, also nature of toil to use.— Utility. 

, ^-“Mealy bug on Vines—My Vines are in- 
fested with mealy bug. Every little crevice in the bark is 
full of it. Can anyone inform me of a radical cure for 
this pest ?— A. A. 

—New Potatoes —Will some reader of Gar- 
dening state his experience of growing any of last 
year s new Potatoes, as to their cropping, and also their 
cooking qualities ?— Chip. 

6825— Lichen on walks— What is the best way 
to get rid of a nasty weed or Lichen which grows on 
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what cement would be best to use ?—jTp. V ^ 

6827— Grafting Rhododendrons— Will some 
reader explain how and the best time to graft or bud 
Rhododendrons ?—J. G. L. 

.^.•-Starting Gloxinias— What temperature 
should Gloxjniasbe started at? and at what time to 
flower early in the summer—M ark. 

6829. Propagating Cupreasua Liawaonlana. 
—How can I propagate this in quantity?—W. L. 


POULTRY. 


6S13— Treatment of Cacti—I shall be obliged for 
information as to the treatment of Cacti. I bought some 
at a sale the other day. They are good-sized plants 
in small pots (considering the size of the plants), and the 
soil seems very strong and porous. They are in a warm 
greenhouse, and I give them water about once a week 
Ought they to be repotted, and when?and what is the 
proper soil for them? also should they have much 
water?—M. 


Commencing poultry keepln g.-Abertaw,.- 
On huf an acre of ground oould be keptabont 
twenty-five birds, provided there is sufficient roost, 
mg accommodation. For this number it is advisable 
to have the roosting and laying houses separate, and 
a abed of some «>rt as a shelter from wet and fierce 
sun. The light Brahmas may be a trifle more delicate 
than the dark variety, but it is doubtful. Both are 
11161-0 , wi11 never be occasion 
to find fault with them on that score. Dominiques 
a so are very hardy and prolific, and will thrive 
almost anywhere. They are of American origin, and 
are highly esteemed in that country. They closely 
resemble our cuckoo Dorkings, except in legs, which 
are a bright yellow in colour and minus the fifth toe. 
The comb is rose or double, like a Hamburgh’s, and 
must be neat in shape, set firmly on the head, and 
tapering to a point behind. The entire face, wattles 
and earlobes are a brilliant red. Cuckoo Colour is 
made up of a light grey ground, crossed and pen- 
6lll ? d w * h darter blue-grey markings on eaoh 
feather. They are stout, square built birds, short on 
u g ’rliu OC T k W6, * h,n * »bout 8 lb. and the hen 
about 6 lb. In selecting stock avoid birds whose 
plumage is mossy—that is to say, in which the 
markings or pencillings are not distinct, Feathered 
legs are sometimes seen, but it is a disqualification. 
Plymouth rocks are the same in plumage as Domi 
niques, but are larger and partake of more of the 
Cochin type; in fact, it is generally acknowledged 
that they are the result of a cross between that 
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V A A the Dominique. The comb is single, of Insects in bird cagea-My canaries have never commence ment or a new volume. 

en?y s Pirated. In other respects TO ffered from insects smoe I put them into wicker price sixpence . 

^vrSembl’e the Dominique, but are not, however, cages. I have the cage washed once a year. M. T. rnTJ T? n A T) TirXFPP 

^delicate in flesh as the latter, although weighing Making an aviary.—Will " A. d A- say how A xA-tli (jAllUrjiN XiJtC, 

from 1 lb. to 2 lb. heavier. The chickens are easily mftny birds he would put in an aviary of the size he . y ... y_ (ya7 j nft ft r u Ar t; r „|t„ r A 8, Floriculture 

heinc very hardy, and soon reaching matu- ^vee. the probable cost of same, and the proper A MQntmy Magazine Ot Horticulture & noncuiiure. 

_Andalusian. time to procure the birds?— Chip. Edited by DAVID THOMSON, 

ckoioe ofbreed.-Crov’s >u,i-F na. c*™ 

^« 6 lS£wtaas| *=■ Bournon. 

withmabma-Dorkings, then why not leave well Vegetable fritters. —There are many vege. January number contain*:— 

Jnne ? and if fresh blood is desired introduce a good ^bles which make the foundation of good savoury orchid-cuitur* = n o. i , Angrieeura* -Note* -About cut Flowers. 

and a few dark Brahma hens or a . *u^ mv. B bonld mostly be previously par- -FruU< uiture.-Hint*fur AmauuM.-vtgetabim.oid »ud New. 

not retod to those you have at present If, S” and of course cut into convenient shapes, 


PRICE 8IXPENCE. 


DrumUmrig Garden*, 


Ttr^n not related to those you have at present, ir, 
Vi^vct it is wished to make » change ot breed en- 
♦SSK we* should recommend Plymouth rocks, as 
tireiy_ w « _ , • j _ Vainn nnick growing 


«>at need be do*. then, i. to,<Up each piece 

in batter and fry it* Vegetables whicn mane me lure for 0 rnp«-*.—cool Treatment of the Grope-vine —Nouee at 


Orchld-Cultur* : No. 1, Angrsteuras — Note* —About Cut Flowers. 
—Fruit C ulture —Hints for Amateurs.—Vegetables. Old sud New. 
—lire.nhoaic Plant* : No. X , Bupstortum odoratum.— Christmas 
Hose* —'The Vegetable Garden. —'lhn Bomtrea Carder!-— The 
Hpilng Propagation of the Hoi tyhork—Work In Plant boner— 
Making K-d* Meta —Botany for Gardenem.—Low Night Tempera¬ 
ture for Grape*.—Cool Treatment of the Grape-Vine.—Nouee of 


J W8 auouit* --- - < , _m patter aim. ir y it* » ° ..------ ---— - - tore lor urnp<-».—cool iTe»ira»nt oi me umpmrr.-nBww m 

irto eTDOsure well, besides being quick growing beet fritters are Cauliflowers, Vegetable Marrow, Book -Calendar, Forcing Department, Kitchen Garden—No- 
- ,:C C._ Andalusian. _t _l_ a (Tfllarv. SftAkale. tlce* to Correspondent*. 


Artichokes, Jerusalem Artichokes, Celery, Seakale, 


Fuat's eggs-Barroni.-It is not advisable to and Asparagus. Artichokes (French) alone require 

jaw epcB laved by a pullet for hatching special treatment. The upper part of the leaves ana Atnat eur» and iro/tsaonai Gardener *. ia staff of contributors m 
gtSl, 1 anL-aiaed, although the .mail leave, in the centre ehould all be cut off SSZSE&SXBBUSt 

purposes, xu ^* eized egg8 are not ver y pro- and the stalk trimmed away until nothing is left - . 

?.® tbe o ;« best to choose those of medium Bize, but whatis good to eat. Then each Artichoke should Subscription, Free by Post, 7s, payable in advance. 

bhC f ,a “ shane and smooth clean shells. Do not beent into four -quarters/* or more according to - 

uniform bu y > greasy or soiled, and keep its size. During this operation of trimming me WILL iam blacxwood a sons. Epixbchoh *xn loxnox- 

allow them downwa ?ds until placed under the pieces should be kept in water in which the juice of PWFMmTRV Pnrf T 

hen m Tbey should be gathered up from the nests as a lemon has been squeezed else wherever ^eknife E^nuofuw^m^exSimenu. withM iu«t»uJ& p] 
hen. Lucy ftpr heinir laved, and if kept in a has touched them they will turn back, lhey also j KMEK son Reynold.*, m.d., f k Profe**or oi themtetn 

^K a t.re good for hetchiug purpo.ee for ,honld be parboiled longer than any^rvejeta; 

cool cry p fnrtniaht —Andalusian. bles, some of which, such ns Vegetable Marrow, .e „ ftl , y 80) , d introductory work, written with a high purpoee.*’- 

ten days or a ioivui*ul. : e no mrbo iiin 2 at all if cut in sufficiently sraal 1 Part n. n*ariy ready. 

Fowls 111—I tfvetwo Leghorn (brown) pullete fritters with the leaves - - 


J. EMKltSON llEYNOLD.-, M.D., F K Profoaaor of t hemlatry 
or>lirer»Uy of Dublin. ••Clear and thorough .Chemieal AWi. 
“No bettergulde to theatudy of chemical science.’’—AViturr “A 
really good lntroductary work, written with a high purpoee.*’— 
Lancet. Part II. nearly reedy. 

LONGMANS * CO., and all BookselleM. 


that are going quite light. They go m .°P lD S,, a ^° u ^ Jf Spinach,of Sorrel, of Borage, the flowers of Vege- ju.t mbiuhed, Priceed. each, by po*t lor 7 itampa. 

St scarcely anything, and keep sneezing. There is tobl J Marrow before it blooms, and the flowers of "DIMMEL’S PERFUMED ALMANACKS for 
tcP , P tion Tunning from nostril and no smell, but , . * • Th t nroceed is first to wash lb i m. •• Nor»hem Fiower. • dwigned by j Cbe,«. Oomie 


secietion Tunning trom nosxru auu uo niu C .,, 
Huoear to be rather relaxed in bowels. Food, 
they app_ flnrn. fine sharps, and an 


white Acacia. The way to proceed is first to wash 
and thoroughly dry the leaves or flowers. Then, tak* 


they appear w —- - Qri ana tnorougniy ary me leaves or ui ...—-.. - - -. 

Barley, Wheat, Indian Corn, fine sharps, and an . . the stalk a of leaves, or only one, ac. perfumer, w.etMiid = i?s. Mcgeutst. ■ g4,6or»hm. _ 

occasional feed of horse beef. I ave given M.y cor ding to size, yon dip it in batter, see that it is well ppHE GARDEN ANNUAL, Almanac, and 

in water to no purpose. L 1110 sneezing uiear y p covered, and then drop it into the fry mg-pan. V ege- A xddre** Book for im*. the uh>« complete »nd »«cur*'e Yearly 

in wave! r catarrh or cold. Please refer ; /, / -./ rf .tVi P r buds are fried one Kefcreuce n< ok for the u»e of «u u»ure.t«d m g%roen» yet pub- 

olawnaronp, or«^^ nfl November 12 The table Marrow flowers, or ratner Duas, are ineuuue Itcontillnt .among other m*tt«. .the loUowing : Aimaue 

to treatment advised m issue or novemoer A , by one, and Acacia flowers in small bunches. Vege tor iho Yew lbSi—Calendar of Gardening Operations for each month 
mav be stopped by administering a little fV,; a wn - in Milan are dell- —Flower*. Fruit*, and Vegetable* procurable eacn month—Alpha- 

diarrhcea may ne j . , * however, ilarrow d ? ne 111 WHS way in imiau lutlcal T J gl of Nur.erymrn, Seedsmen. Flori.u, Hortlcultaral 

Tmlveriscd cinnamon in the soft iooa, nrsi, J J it is the best way of treating this vegetable. j Jul i(ior», EogineeM, and Horticultural Trade—Principal Gardena 

pniveriuv of caator oll or rhubarb.] l ' luuo » _ * . , ni ,, . .. oornsn and Country mate in Great BMtam and Ireland, arranged In the 

giving a Sllgnii U Coo king Tur ni ps.—Turnips should be cut across order of the Countlet—Alphabetical Llin of Country Heat* and 

Siwoans for fowls.— In answer to rug I Deg ,, fib • ■ t J than half an mch in thick- Gardena In the United Kingdom, with tboM of their Owner* Head 

GrrSOno iu* _me npre id nags ui It** IU*U U _ a»rd«B«r*. neeroit Poet Town, and County— Alnhabetieal Ll*t of 


i Preient* In great variety. Lilt on applirauun - 
rfumer. 96.Btmnd ; 128. UegentBt.; 24,Corabill. 


_ _ _ _ Builder*, EogineeM, and Horticultural Trade—Principal Gardena • 

. 0 { castor oil or rDUDarD.J ’ v,a /.nf gi , T nM and Country orate in Great Britain and Ireland, arranged In the 

giving a Sllgnii U Coo king Tur ni ps.—Turnips should be cut across order of the Countlet—Alphabetical Llin of Country Heat* and 

for fowls.—In answer to Png I Deg ,, fib • • t J tban half an mch in thick- Gardena In the United Kingdom, with tboM of their Ownen Hcad 

J^ thttSefo-UIkwp are blaok Hamburgh^ X, f or ibr^?‘^ “ fir,t, the Taraip Beed only EgGtSSS&ttSLSS^^ 
altbongb bantomB. like other fowU, eat green, nn- b )ed , h in jneteed of in Aen.^manner *« 

cooked.— G. F. B. thickly and wastetully; secondly, by SO cuiung Keed| fop ^g,, area*—Draining aid Fenclrg Table*—Timber 


although bantams, 
cooked.— G. D. 
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A, T l8 H”2o^»i“ d W ■ Maahad Carrots and TunUpa.—Boiltbe Tnr- 

—J. H. Howoeth. d c t0 peeled, separately, in three succes- ^^ n(5 .1,d ^a.h Piant. %ce i*., W froe u. id -t*. 

---- Swe waters; then press strongly the water out of uaRDK Office. 37. Southampt on Street. (Went G a rden, London , 

muna them through a clean, coarse cloth. Mash them to- p ARKS AND GARDENS OF PARIS, witii 

nether with enough of new milk to form them into Jl unwanted mo uiu*tr*tion*. price is#.— ttmOaubw Office.© 

-* a pulp, and Beason with salt. Place them before Southampton Street.OoT»nt Garden London, w.o. - 

Aviaryingr6©nkouse.-Perhaps itinaybere. tbe fir0 unlil t he surface seems dry. This is an 1JARI) y FLOWERS explains the Culture 
“ A. B ” if I inform him that for the admirable dish for oonvaleecents who are restricted *m i>«pn«aUon of mi the suer flown** aardy in *u 

Su^^yeSil have kept an aviary in a ooaeer- ^Cneoeon. vegetanledieb-Da. Thomson. SSffrfcSTM 


r^tSvMve years I have kept an aviary in a conser- fannaoeous and vegetable diet— Dr. Thomson. 

vatory, in ,vbich eviary 1i keep> MMa ach «- 


weavers, 8 knffgerigure. Cbeetinit-fiDcbee, naxbiUe, 


M .n4 l-ronagatlon of ail the finer flown** tardy in onr 
climate with *hort de*crlpilon* alphabeUcally arranged, atid 
careful'T-made ielectlon* of the plant, torj mriou. 

Cheap edition, 3*. 6d., poetfr*- n.-GiBD» Office, 37, Southamp¬ 
ton Street. Cofent Garden. London/W.C._ 


weft IiS«g white Bengalee finches, white Java CATALOGUES RECEIVED. HOTTAGE GARDENING. By E. Hobday 

Arrows ’South African canaries, zebra finches, JameB Cart « r & Co.’s (High Holborn. London) Vade [j PNce u. w^^t ^ i^M-London: tmO a»w o«ee. w 
Bpa V^ f ; ftn d English birds, such as goldfinches, MecU m for 1882 (Illustrated). aouthampton stroet.OoTent Oardan, w c. 

avadavatfl, . ear round. I have the aviary Messrs. Sutton* Son’s (Reading) Illustrated Amateur a m - -- - . T~,.^ 

canaries, & * . Valvpg with wire netting passage Guide in Horticulture for 1882. , ,, a . ID EGISTERED WATER FOUNTAINS for 

constructed in two hal * • » br « ed ; nt v time Messrs. Webb & Son’s (Wordsley, Stourbridge) Spring £\,^ poultry and pigeon*: gaivanued iron ; can be ea*i:y cloned 

ceu.cu.dnu.t'etedlK.v!^. bower, Qerb,o. ^ 

c. l iEsri 2 awa« 5 !St 

toBgegagjj^g 

STop tbe .idee. The plaoeiehMted with hotter loin, stove.»- ; - ___ = _ E _ S BPRNUnnSE PLANTS FROM SEND.— 

which extend round inside the aviary, and It -(j ournew^pecimCaUlogue of ot« BO rarlcUe.I. now ready, 

Vint the birds are very fond of jumping about HTH)!E3-X.- ^ Awarded po*t tree on application. The seed* are *5l 

not tOO fiOo t ^ _ _ __' nnfor nmll And ■ 1 - n tTr rrri lit hodqIit price* In p&clitti the moat liberal in the trade, 

them. The aviary backs_ against the outer w^l, and _ W. |° c p fr ^ noted prl^e.min,i a« offered a. 


theinTho aviary backs against the outer wall, and 

ssriSlScilEartf . S ~ T ? = E SS » r -: 

tariff olimbiBg pfante are deeired Ve 7. f . e ' P “‘ 8 II S 5^' " 

wiiffrow where birds are oonfined, but if the front ( an ieiiia* out-of-door* .. ass Pan*ie* .. 

■ato fcats^any*plan *^ay ™ ISSf’ 

»^-^«s?iffaS 5 sai 82 ss r :; * ssg 

KViniiur foS, nest boxes, &0., or even for the Cucumber bed*, heat lor .. M2 


= nREENHOUSE PLANTS FROM SEED.— 

(T Our new Special Catalogue of over BO Yarletie* U now ready, 
and will be forwarded po*t tree on application. Tbe seed* are all 
__ *t oooular price* In packet* the mo*t liberal In the trade, 

prtm ula* *c P from noted pme *mln» are offered a* well a* many 

* ££ now i fferee for the flr*l time, »uch a* P*lm«, Drecwiiu, 

* SS cmC Fero. 4c , 4c. The Itet oontalna rneful proctical notea on 

* m 4 . and will bo found mo*t u^ul to evwy gard^er and ama- 

* tear who ha* a .mall groenhouee. Thl* la the only »l*t of tbe Kind 

* ^ ^lilhM Md l. perhap. th. mo.t intoro.ting of the ^aaou.- 

* Mr RYDER 4 SON. Sale. Mancheater.--- 


f wnina food, nest boxes, &o., or even for the SSSSKEEiS? 
OTaeTtowetch hi. bird. wiUiout.irtnrbing them. 

water I prefer a gentle waterfall over rocks and piphne Me« r um .. 
shallow pans, which can I Fern* fafcuttVDg .. 


For waw p _ aati easily be arrancred with a Early hardy floweM.. 

SSfto oet»de ortop, -w. *J fSShTBS. - .. 

th« rockery: the piping can b® hid by bark or Oraftln gcompo*itioii 
fa are also, fond of poking a lump of . 


688 Palm, hardy.®38 

698 Panale*.“J 

540 Pelargonium*, show.. .. 

6S*» Plante, greeohouee .. •• 

540 Plante In Mo**. . 

641 Potatoe*, note* on .. •• MO 

535 Poultry .. M8 

588 Ro*e*. pruning .. .. MS 

541 Shallot*, planting .. .. Ml 

638 Soldanella*. . 

542 Spinach, note* on .. •• ?*1 

541 8u*lngP*n*l« .. .. »4 

540 Btonecrope, hardy .. •• 

638 St. PeterVwort* .. .. 638 

534 Strawberrle* for market .. 638 

539 Vegetable cooking .. .. 644 

534 Ventllatlig.64? 

540 Vine*, propagating .. .. Ms 

640 Vine*, pruning outdoor .. 638 

543 Weed».tronble*ome.. .. M2 


* fi rtHRYSANTHEMUMS.— 300 best varietiea; 

' * 3 ? IJ al.o early-flowerlDg Chryaanthemum*; atrong plant* ready 
' Mi March 1 2*7per do*., lte. per 100 1 guaranteed correctly named, 
' S* mndTaent po»tf rce In po.tal box#*. SaUafacUon guaranteed ordem 
|* 640 booked now ; catalogue ono stamp.—W. B. BOYCB, 14, Olouceater 
!! 540 Hoad, Hol loway, London, N. ______ 

• Ss T) OOTED CUTTINGS.—Geraniums for early 

/. Ml III bioon^ng, cholcMt wrte mixed ^.Ld pCT dm. iJ^dame 


635 Thlbeut, Wonderful, VmuyIu*. Vi^fn^Muh*— 

635 London.____—— ----- 

638 oTOKK FOWLS.—File Game Cockerels, splen- 

O did birds fit for *bow; price 10*. each. PIGEONS, Jacobin 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

HERBACEOUS V. BEDDING PLANTS. 

“ Q. Q.’s ” article (p. 512) is a good example 
of the difficulty of getting rid of familiar ideas, 
and looking at a matter from an unbiassed 
standpoint, so as to see all sides of it, “ Q. Q.’s” 
principal argument in favour of bedding out is 
founded upon the superior colour effect so pro¬ 
duced over the dull and monotonous effect of 
mixed beds. Now a moment’s thought will show 
that this is not a fair comparison ; in a mixed 
border the plants are grown for their individual 
value, and as no colour grouping is aimed at, 
and any colour effect is the result of chance 
combination, it is manifestly begging the whole 
question to institute a general comparison 
between the colour effect of mixed beds and that 
of beds of plants arranged to produce a telling 
colour combination. 

Arrangement of the plants in a garden to 
produce a good and harmonious effect of colour 
is the one good feature of the bedding system ; 
but to get a brilliant colour effect there is not 
the slightest necessity either to arrange the 
plants used in geometric figures and patterns in 
small beds of formal outline, or to have recourse 
to plants which require keeping and propagating 
under glass for half the year ; neither is there 
any necessity to condemn ourselves to gaze 
at the same colour combination during the 
whole of the summer. The use of half-hardy 
plants as such for summer bedding is not 
a question of taste or of principle, but of 
convenience, and the only other objection to it 
is that the propagation of such plants in the 
quantities required for bedding is a matter of 
mere routine, partaking little or nothing of the 
nature of the intellectual pastime gardening 
should be when practised by an amateur. “Q.Q.” 
draws attention to the charming effect of 
Nature’s masses of colour, but who ever saw a 
mass of natural Primroses, Hyacinths, or Heath 
in a geometric pattern, or finishing with a sharp, 
rigid line against Grass. “ Q. Q.’s ” arrangement 
of colours is the very reverse of Nature’s. He 
places his masses of brilliant hues close to the 
eye, and his quieter combinations behind ; 
whereas, Nature’s solid masses of bloom are 
almost always in the middle distance of her 
pictures, from 50 yds. to 300 yds. away. Now 
see how altogether perfect this arrangement 
is. 

Nature is almost a niggard of her material, 
never using an atom more of anything than is 
just capable of producing the necessary effect; 
flowers tell as spots of colour at a much greater 
distance than their forms can be distinguished 
at; and so when intent on a brilliant colour 
effect. Nature places them so as to fall into a 
solid mass of bloom where their individual 
beauty is no longer distinguishable, while in 
reality scattering them thinly enough for each 
group, each plant, and, closer still, each 
flower, to be seen and enjoyed for its own 
sake without relation to its neighbours. 
How different this arrangement is from the 
bedding system which crowds such beautifully 
formed flowers as Tulips into solid masses, 
instead of planting them in small groups, so 
that the individual beauty of the vase shaped 
bloom can be distinctly seen and have its full 
value. Gardening is “ An art which does mend 
Nature : change it rather : but the art itself is 
Nature.” 

We are unable to copy Nature exactly be¬ 
cause we are not content with the few plants 
she would fill our limited gardens with ; and 
we cannot do things on her scale. We cannot 
plant acres of Hyacinths in our shrubberies, or 

3 tread out 16 square miles of pink and rose 
eath over a sandy waste; neither can we cover 
sloping fields 2 miles wide with blue and crim¬ 
son Flax, and send waves of blue and hollows 
of crimson spotted with white and yellow 
over them when the wind bends the tall blue Flax 
' as it bends our ripening wheat; nor can we 
girdle the flankB of a giant alp with a belt of 
Gentians 1 mile wide looking 8 miles away as 
if a piece of blue sky had cut the mountains 
in two. Having to follow Nature on a reduced 


scale, we must follow her intelligently, allowing 
her to have her own way as much as possible. 
In this matter of colour arrangement we can only 
follow her so far as to keep our masses of bright 
colour in the more distant parts of the garden, 
especially where those masses are composed of 
double flowers, like Stocks and Balsams, and 
such things as Geraniums, Verbenas, and Cal¬ 
ceolarias, which are not distinguished by ex¬ 
quisite beauty of form in the individual flower, 
being evidently intended by Nature as bits of 
brilliant colour mainly. Then our garden fore¬ 
ground can be made up partly of miniature plants 
and partly of those whose flowers are elegantly 
marked or modelled, and of those of conspicuous 
elegance of habit. By this arrangement, com¬ 
bined with judicious placing and massing of the 
larger plants in beds and borders, the very ex¬ 
treme of possible variety can be reached and all 
tameness and sameness avoided. With regard to 
Naked and unsightly beds in winter, 

I quite agree with “ Q. Q.” that mulches 
of manure and heaps of coal-ashes are not suit¬ 
able things to be brought close to the house, and 
if he wifi refer to his article in Gardening, 
November 19, he will see that he stated that his 
bulbs during winter “are safely tucked up in 
bed with comfortable blankets of manure, sheets 
of silver sand, and counterpane of coal-ashes. ” 
It was just this vision of beds covered with 
manure and coal-ashes which caused me to make 
the remark that things requiring that kind of 
treatment during the winter should be banished 
to positions less conspicuous, instead of being 
obtruded on the sight of visitors or guests. I 
quite agree with him that naked and neatly 
raked beds are preferable, if necessary. There is 
no necessity, however, for naked beds, except 
amongst larger growing plants. 

I noticed an extremely pretty effect in a neg¬ 
lected cottage garden produced by the common 
Colohicum pushing its flowers through a carpet 
of Stonecrop, and this idea could be carried out 
with many bulbous-rooted plants, especially 
such as require slight protection. Another pretty 
effect was produced by allowing the trailing 
spray8 of the variegated Vinca major, 9 ft. long, 
to trail over a bed of Pinks, Pansies, 
Polyanthuses, Daisies, and London Pride ; the 
whole effect was so bright with variously coloured 
leaves that the flowers were scarcely missed. | 
Many of these trailing or spreading plants are ; 
invaluable, as many take but a slight hold of 
the soil, and so can be allowed to spread and 
protect half-hardy bulbs in winter, and be 
trimmed in before these reach their blooming 
season, being allowed to spread again when that 
is over. The Vincas, Arabia, Iberia, Aubrietia, 
yellow Alyssum, and common Sedum are in¬ 
valuable for this treatment. In the same way 
many summer-flowering trailers can be allowed 
to occupy the space where spring-flowering 
bulbs have disappeared for the season, and help 
to keep the soil moist. Then there are many 
evergreen plants and plants which retain 
their leaves during the winter which can 
all be used to cover the winter nakedness. 
The Btemless Gentian also looks neat at 
all times; so do well cultivated Hepaticas. 
Christmas Roses are invaluable, and many 
Pansies will stand a severe winter without ap¬ 
parent injury ; dwarf Antirrhinums retain their 
foliage through many winters, as do Sweet 
Williams, Violets, and a host of other things, 
so that beds naked and neatly raked during 
winter may be taken as part and parcel of the 
bedding system, and belonging to it. 

Variety.— “Q. Q.” thinks he gets more 
variety in his garden by bedding out than by 
relying on hardy plants only, and of course 
his practice ensures variety, but the necessity 
for that variety is wholly his own making. 
If “Q. Q.” chooses to have all his beds 
filled with mixed plants without varying 
character and contrast he must not blame the 
hardy plants, but his own arrangement. The 
greater part of “ Q. Q.’s ” garden being filled 
with hardy plants, I am quite sure a very little 
thought would enable him to arrange beds of 
hardy flowers which would be far more varied 
and distinct in character, and present a far 


more striking aspect while in bloom, and, in 
fact, throughout the year, than the simple con¬ 
trast between patterns of bedders ana mixed 
borders. Then with regard to masses of flowers 
on the same spot, I have worked out a little 
calculation of the comparative space covered 
with hardy flowers from March to November 
inclusive over a space of 1200 sq. ft., as against 
the same space treated with the best spring and 
summer bedders. 

Spring bedders do not bloom for more than 
six weeks continuously, so that to make a fair 
show from the beginning of March to the middle 
of May we must have a little thinness for some 
part of that period. If we use Tulips and Hya¬ 
cinths mainly, which will give the best effect, 
and use Snowdrops, Crocuses, Scillas, and the 
Daffodil family to fill up, we can have our entire 
beds in bloom or nearly so for some three weeks 
in April, after which the early flowers will go 
off, followed by the Tulips. From the middle of 
May to the middle of June our beds will be 
flowerlesB, but from Midsummer Day until the 
bedders are lifted we may reckon the whole of 
our beds filled. 

Now with hardy plants in permanent posi¬ 
tions, and lifting only 50 square ft. of spring 
Tulips, and 50 square ft. of summer Tulips, and 
using summer trailers to fill the space occupied 
by 50 square ft. of mixed Narcissi, we can have 
350 ft. in bloom in March, 450 ft. in April, 350 ft. 
in May, 550 ft. in June, 600 ft. in July, 700 ft. in 
August, 700 ft. in September, 550 ft. in October, 
aud 100 ft. in November. During summer and 
early autumn the hardy flowers will look fuller 
of bloom than these figures represent, as the 
plants blooming at these times are mostly from 
18 in. high upwards, and not only hide the 
dwarfer plants not in flower, but actually pre¬ 
sent to the eye a much greater surface of bloom 
than is represented by the space of the level bed 
which they occupy. Nor do the plants used for 
the above calculation by any means exhaust the 
possibilities for showy beds ; with the exeeption 
of one or two plants such as Pansies—which 
present so many distinct colours that more than 
a dozen beds could be furnished with them with¬ 
out sameness—we need not repeat a single plant 
in any two beds, and yet have at least half-a- 
dozen large beds all arranged for continuous 
bloom; and if we use the same plants in each 
bed, but in assorted colours, there is the foun¬ 
dation for still further variety. It is no exaggera¬ 
tion to say that an acre of ground could be laid 
out in garden, and filled with hardy flowers, 
without the slightest trace of sameness any¬ 
where. There is not the slightest necessity 
created by any form of garden decoration, geo¬ 
metric or otherwise, for propagating a single 
half-hardy plant, or preserving ono through 
the winter, except in the form of a dry bulb, 
unless it be such intense scarlet Geraniums as 
Vesuvius, so that those who wish to continue 
bedding out must find some other reason for it 
than either necessity or convenience. Those who 
have hot-beds and frames at command, and are 
fond of showy flowers, would find the growing 
from seed of Asters, Balsams, Zinnias, S tocks, 
Phlox Drummondi, and Indian Pinks, to be 
afterwards planted out in properly prepared 
beds, conduce more to the summer splendour of 
their gardens than striking cuttings of bedding 
plants. As regards the 

Question of taste, I used the word taste 
in its most restricted sense. When two people 
are discussing a question neither of them know 
very much about, they often agree to differ on 
the ground that the question in dispute is matter 
of opinion, and when the question in dispute is 
within the domain of taste they agree to differ 
on the ground that it is a matter of taste, al¬ 
though with a little more knowledge the rights 
and wrongs of the thing could have been easily 
demonstrated, and the matter is not one of taste 
at all. But when two artists, forinstance, trained 
in the same schools and going through the same 
course of study, have become equals in attain¬ 
ments and acknowledged masters of their 
profession, there will still be many matters 
on which they will agree to differ. It is 
these ultimate questions which do not admit of 
demonstration either way, and on which we oan no 
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more help differing than we can help our hair being 
brown or black, or fair, thatare the real questions 
of taste. If, however, an artist deliberately 
prefers mean and low subjects such as pot-house 
sots and tavern brawls to high and noble ones, 
or if in painting landscape he seems to see only 
the leafiness and sappiness of vegetation to the 
exclusion of the expression of growth, organism, 
and subtle and delicate form, we cannot; allow 
him to shelter himself under the assertion that 
such things are matters of taste ; matters of 
taste they are certainly, but only of bad taste as 
against good or the deliberate preference of the 
bad to tno good. It is the same with gardening. 
Here we ha\ e the paramount authority of Nature 
always to refer to, and if we depart from her 
leading we can only do so on the ground of 
necessity and convenience ; never on the ground 
of appearance. We must have gravel walks for 
access and for pleasant and cleanly walking ; 
we must have closely bhaven lawns for games, 
and pleasant lounges for garden parties, &c., &c., 
out we need not cut our gardens up into 
finniking and formal beds, or plant only those 
trees and shrubs which are most like German 
toys, or arrange our plants in patterns borrowed 
from the sweet-stuff shop. If our 

Usual type of garden with its unpic- 
turesque house, Bmooth neat lawns, formal 
shrubs, and pattern beds of bright colour is the 
perfection of beauty, why do our landscape 
artists never paint such gardens, but confine their 
attentions to the old farmhouse, or country cottage 
where Nature is allowed to have her own way ? 
As regards the patterns, the bad taste of them 
is easily demonstrated. Geometric forms are the 
lowest form of decorative art, and have always 
been acknowledged to be so ; they form the sole 
art of savage races, and as decoration develops 
in the progress of a race they fall moie into a 
subordinate place until they are used only in 
narrow borders, or for the meaner and least 
conspicuous kinds of ornamentation. The high¬ 
est kind of decorative art is almost pictorial, and 
consists of representations of human beings, 
animals, and plants, and differs only from pic¬ 
torial art in there being no close imitation of 
textures of surfaces, tones of light and shade, of 
distance, or casual effects. The reality must ever 
be higher than any representation of it. Yet here 
we are in our gardens making the beauty of 
plant life subordinate to the very lowest and 
most childish form of ornament, and thinking 
we are doing something very grand, while we 
are doing nothing more artistic than the concoc¬ 
tion of • ‘ornaments for your fire-stoves,” and not 
by any means so high in art as the arrange¬ 
ment of blossoms and foliage carried on by 
the street flower girl. I can assure “ Q. Q.” 
that geometric patterns of flowers are not 
within the domain of taste, and that those who 
like them have to execute a right-about-face 
before they can begin to move in the direction of 
good taste in gardening. We must bear in mind 
that the flowers are the work of the same Creator 
as ourselves, and learn reverently and without 
question what they have to teach us about 
beauty of form, colour, and grouping. The seals 
of Nature’s books do not open to those who 
oome to her merely seeking materials to carry 
out their own ideas, but only to those who come 
with the true love and worship of beauty in 
their hearts, and who are willing to sit at her 
feet and learn. If we want 

Carpets of bloom we must use Nature’s 
carpeimg plants and all other plants in 
their proper and natural relationships, and 
familiarity in this instance will not only not 
breed contempt, but, on the contrary, lead to 
admiration for the things which were created 
very good, and which still remain in the same 
perfection. The first thing we must get rid of is 
what “Q. Q.” calls “ the eye of ueatness,'’ and 
the consequent inability to perceive the beauty 
of graceful lines and groups, and the preference 
of trimming, clipping, and sharp edges to a 
natural style of outline. So long as the eye is 
offended by a dead leaf or a withered stem or 
any transgression of rigid outlines anywhere, no 
perception of natural beauty of form can be ex¬ 
pected ; but once get into the spirit of Nature 
andgetaninklingof how much more beautiful her 
forms and groupings are than anything we can 
produce by trainiug and trimming, or by geo¬ 
metric arrangements of colour, and a move in the 
right direction has been effected, and if chance 
groupings are made a note of and reproduced 


where practicable, improvement both in taste 
and practice will rapidly follow. 

With regard to the charge of dogmatism 
“Q. Q.” makes, I can only say that I am quite 
sure ho would never think of accusing a scien¬ 
tific man of dogmatism because in a popular lec¬ 
ture he merely stated ascertained facts, instead 
of entering into all the intricate study by which 
those results were arrived at, and which would 
take many lectures and lessons to explain. I 
have had for the last twenty years opportunities 
possessed by only a very limited class of not 
only gauging the public taste, but also the 
amount of knowledge of beauty of form and 
colour on which that taste must of necessity be 
founded. I can assure “ Q. Q.” that it is quite 
impossible for all but a few exceptional indivi¬ 
duals to form a correct judgment on matters 
of taste without going through some part of an 
artist’s training, as much, in fact, as will give 
competency to make a correct and appreciative 
representation of a plant on the scale of life. 
The human eye requires that amount of training 
to enable it to grasp the relations of form to each 
other, the quiet and subtle flow of line from point 
to point, and delicate gradations of light and shade. 
Until that correct sight is acquired it is impossi¬ 
ble for anyone to form a judgment of matters 
involving the arrangement of forms r and colours 
however well educated they may he in other 
respects. It is just the want olthis eye-training 
which is the cause of so many well-educated 
people so often insisting that drawings and 
pictures are so very true to Nature, which are 
utterly wrong in every important particular ; 
and of their still more often laughing at draw¬ 
ings and pictures as utterly unlike Nature, 
which are absolutely true in every essential 
point. It is no more possible for people who 
have received no systematic art education to 
form correct judgments on matters of taste, 
except by a chance guess, than it is possible 
for one tenth of a garden to cultivate itself, be¬ 
cause the other nine-tenths are cultivated. I 
think a moment’s serious thought will con¬ 
vince anyone that such must be the case. 
Where is the difficulty, or the talent, or the 
merit of anything connected with art if any 
one who has never even attempted to draw a leaf 
or even a cup and saucer, is capable of forming 
infallible judgments .ipon it? lean assure“Q. Q.' 
that I should never recommend anything as 
an improvement in taste, unless it was some¬ 
thing that was not only really so, but also a 
step on the way to a higher level, both of 
intelligent appreciation and enjoyment. 

J. D. 


The White Sweet Sultan (Centaurea 
moschata alba), here represented, is a beautiful 



The White Sweet Sultan (Centaurea moschata alba). 


Persian plant which produces white tassel-like 
flowers, having a strong, Musk-like perfume. It 

f rows about 1 ft. high, and flowers freely in 
uly and August. It is a hardy annual, seeds of 
which should be sown thinly in April in a warm 
border of ordinary' soil. It is, like the type 
(which has purplish flowers) and the Yellow 
Sweet Sultan (C. odorata), excellent for cutting 
purposes, as the flowers last a considerable time 
in good condition in a cut state. It is sometimes 
also called Amberboa moschata, a name under 
which it is catalogued by some seedsmen. 

Aucuba-leaved Daisy. —This is a truly 
pretty and attractive little plant, and one that 
may be made good use of for decorative pur¬ 


poses in early spring. The foliage is distinctly 
blotched with yellow, the golden tint being 
sufficiently pronounced to render the plant 
really effective. Although commonly classed 
amongst hardy subjects, this variegated Daisy ia 
not capable of resistinguninjured periods of incle¬ 
ment weather, and often dies off wholesale ; 
hence the reason why it is but little seen in 
gardens generally. Afforded, however, the wel¬ 
come shelter of a glass roof, it finds itself quite 
at home, and flourishes with but little care on 
the part of the glower. The best way to utilise 
this Daisy is to establish it well in 2$-in. pots, 
when it forms neat tufts of pretty cheerful 
variegation, and imparts a lively appearance to 
groups of miscellaneous plants when em¬ 
ployed in the form of an edging to them. 
My earliest recollections in gardening are con¬ 
nected with the Aucuba-leaved Daisy, for it was 
largely used in the manner above indicated in 
an extensive trade establishment, where it met 
with a ready sale at remunerative prices. It is 
a plant that affords a considerable share of 
enjoyment for the expenditure of a very small 
amount of labour, and is well worthy of the 
attention of amateurs having small greenhouses. 

The Pink-flowered Fenzlia (F. dian- 
thiflora) is a charming Californian annual, form¬ 
ing in its native habitats compact tufts from 



The Pink-flowered Fenzlia (F. dianthiflora). 


1 in. to 4 in. in height. Its flowers are large, 
compared with the size of the plant, and pro¬ 
duced in such abundance as to make it conspi¬ 
cuous even at a distance ; they vary in colour 
from purple and lilac to almost white. The plant 
is perfectly hardy, and does well when sown 
in either autumn or spring. It thrives in any 
ordinary soil, but the warmer and more sheltered 
the situation is the better. It is synonymous 
with Gilia dianthoides. 

Daffodils In pots. —The finer Narcissi, 
such as N. Horsfieldi, Emperor, and Empress, 
are well worth growing in pots for early flower¬ 
ing in a cool greenhouse. For this purpose none 
excels N. Horsfieldi, the strongest grower of all 
the Daffodils and the most beautiful. Empress 
is merely a large variety of Horsfieldi. so far as 
I can judge, and very frequently Horsfieldi 

rows even larger than Empress, these Daffo- 

ils should be grown on in pots from year to 
year, as they are finer the second year than the 
first. If allowed to die down in the same pot, 
and in autumn to have a careful repotting with¬ 
out much disturbance of the roots, a good ball 
of the old earth being left around them, they 
will grow most vigorously the second year* If 
such fine varieties as Grand Monarque and 
Bazelman major are turned out into the open 
ground they are seldom worth notice afterwards, 
but if grown on a second year in fresh soil I 
believe they would be even finer than before. 
N. Burbidgei is an exceedingly beautiful Nar¬ 
cissus for greenhouso purposes. N. Bulbocodium 
wo grow largely and repot from year to year.— 
Brockiiurst. 

Annual Poppies —I had a group or two of 
them last summer which were much admired, 
and rightly so ; for, though the individual flow¬ 
ers are soon over, they are produced abundantly, 
and prolong the season of flowering at least eight 
or ten weeks. I prefer the single flowers, 
though the double forms are more persistent; 
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a doable white was especially so with me. 
One may always be sure of some springing 
np year alter year if once sown and a few] 
plants are left to seed. The seed-pods in 
themselves are very ornamental, though the 
leaves are apt to get brown and unsightly.— 
S. T. 

Wallflowers.—If properly treated the Wall¬ 
flower may become, without much trouble, a 
more valuable plant even than it is at preeent. 
How often do we see whole rows of unsightly 
scraggy plants disfiguring the whole garden un¬ 
til they come into bloom, when with a very lit¬ 
tle care we might have our houses full of their 
fragrance a month sooner than we do. My plan 
is never to grow from seed, but to set apart two 
or three plants solely for the purpose of propa¬ 
gating from. If the flower tops of these be pinched 
out, they will soon form an abundance of suit¬ 
able growth for cuttings, which should be dib¬ 
bled in, in a sandy compost, pretty closely to- 

S ther under a hand-light. When sufficiently 
rge, pot some of them in small pots, and put 
them in the open air somewhere out of the way 
till the autumn. Daring summer, or when they 
require it, shift them into 4-in. or 5-in. pots, 
and guard them against autumn bloom. Pinch 
off the shoots up about 4 in. or 5 in. of the stem 
to induce the formation of a bushy head. In the 
autumn bring them into a cool house or frame 
till they begin to show bud, when they may be 
put into the greenhouse to bloom profusely. 
Both single and double kinds answer well under 
this treatment, and with a little management a 
long succession may be obtained. Another mode 
of treatment once common, but now almost ex¬ 
tinct, is the formation of the Wallflower (natu¬ 
rally a shrubby perennial) into an immense flori- 
ferous bush. The shoots should be pinched off 
halfway up the main stem, and though bushy 
growth should be encouraged, it should not be 
allowed to flower the first two years ; the stem 
and head will then be properly matured and 
hard, and the whole bush will annually become 
an immense dome of flower. The shoots should 
be well out back each year directly after flower¬ 
ing (allowing no seed to ripen), and the bushes 
once so frequent, but now rarely found, except 
in a few cottage gardens in the midland oounties 
may once more become well-known objects 
among us.—G. 

Our Sweet-scented Coltsfoot is now 
in full flower, even more so thanHepaticas, winter 
Aconites, Snowdrops, aud Primroses; it sheds 
the most delightful scent all across the road 
near which its scores of Almond-scented flowers 
bloom in the shrubbery of our vicarage. So free 
growing, early blooming a flower deserves more 
notice than, as far as I know, it receives, 
Griffith, tiandridye Vicarage, tit. Albans. 

6791.—Wintering Lobelias.-—I am not 
surprised at “ X. D.” losing his Lobelias ; they 
willnotlive taken from the open ground, even with 
the most careful management. My plan up to 
this year has been to keep a few plants in pots 
during the summer in the greenhouse, cutting 
them over in the autumn ; in the spring, when 
they have made fresh growth, I take off the cut¬ 
tings, no matter how small, and dibble them into 
a pan of sandy soil, and put a bell-glass over 
them. Every one will strike. This year I have 
pursued a different plan. After I had finished 
bedding out, 1 had about a score of plants left 
in 2£-in. pots. These I placed on one side till 
August, when I shook them out, and pulled them 
to pieces, planting them in square pans above 
1£ m. apart, and I have now more than one hun¬ 
dred sturdy little plants. In February I shall 
serve them the same, and expect to have from 
300 to 400 nice plants when bedding-out time 
comes again. “XD." can pursue which plan he 
likes; the latter, I think, is the least trouble. 
The plants must not be allowed to bloom, and 
must be kept moderately dry. The only variety 
X grow is Emperor William.—A. T. C. 


or frogs; this, however, is certainly not the 
oase, and the real author of the froth may 
easily be discovered by removing some of it, 
when one, and sometimes two small, green, six¬ 
legged insects will be found in the middle, cling¬ 
ing to the plant. These are the larvae of the 
frog-hopper (most insects in this stageof develop¬ 
ment are grubs or caterpillars), and they feed 
on the juices of various plants by means of a 
long Blender proboscis or beak. The jnices, hav¬ 
ing passed through their bodies, are exuded in 
a frothy state. 

The insect utilises this secretion as a protective 
covering, and it doubtless make a very efficient 
shelter from the sun, and within which it is 
very secure from the attacks of other insects and 
birds ; it soon dies if deprived of its froth, and 
if removed from it a little distance immediately 
crawls into it again. Plants when attacked by 
this insect in any numbers Buffer very much, for 
the amount of sap which each draws from a 
plant is very considerable ; and when one re¬ 
members that the amount of fluid in this froth, 
some of which is constantly evaporating, is not 
the entire quantity drawn from the plant, as 
some has been utilised by the inseot for its 
growth and sustenance, one cannot wonder that 


rudiments of wings : in August or September 
the pupa skins crack, and the perfect insect 
appears. I have then found them in as it were 
little grottoes, formed by the froth drying up, 
leaving sufficient space beneath the drying 
covering for the insect to move about in quite 
free from moisture. 

The frog-hopper derives its name from its 
wonderful power of jumping ; it has been known 
to spring a distance of 9 ft., which, considering 
its length—for the insect is not more than 
3-10ths of an inch long—is truly marvellous; 
when disturbed it at once jumps away, and so 
suddenly that it is very hard, if not impos¬ 
sible, to follow it with one's eyes. G. S. 8. 



THE COMMON FROG-HOPPER. 
(afhrophora spumaria.) 

Everyone knows the little masses of froth so 
common on the stems and leaves of various 
plants during the Bummer months, and known 
by the name of cuckoo or frog’s spittle, but 
few enquire or even care to know what is the 
cause of it, and if they do they are quite 
ready to believe that it is made by cuckoos 



The Common Frog-hopper (Aphrophora spumaria). 

1 and 2, the Common Frog-hopper (magnified); S, the Larva 
(magnified); 4, the Pupa (magnified); 5, head of Larva (magni¬ 
fied) ; 6, hind leg of perfect insect; 7, mass of froth on Honey¬ 
suckle. 


the shoots and leaves do not come to perfection. 
I am not aware that they ever attack large 
trees, but otherwise they do not seem at all 
particular as to the plants they attack ; they pre¬ 
fer, however, those of a succulent growth, and 
are often very abundant on the young shoots of 
Whitethorn, on the under-sides of the leaves of 
Plum and Apricot trees, and on the young shoots 
and leaves of Honeysuckles, Pinks, Carnations, 
Lavender, Lilies, Phloxes, &c. 

The best way to destroy this insect is, as soon 
as it makes its appearance on the plants, to pro¬ 
vide oneself with a pan of water and a small, 
stiffish brush, with which the insects can be 
removed and placed in the pan of water; or, 
the Bhoot or leaves may be drawn through the 
fingers, which should be dipped in water after¬ 
wards, to remove the insect and froth, before 
cleansing another leaf. The eggs of this inseot 
are laid in September or October, and are pro¬ 
bably deposited on the stems of the plants; 
they are hatched in the following spring, and 
the young larvas at once thrust their sharp 
beaks into the tender shoots or leaves, and 
begin to suck their juices. After some changes 
of skin they become full grown in the course 
of the summer, and then assume the pupa state, 
in which they only differ from the larvae, as 
regards outward appearance, in having the 


Cure for .American blight.— In the 
following extract from an old magazine (June 9, 
1838) Waterton relates his experience as regards 
killing American blight or “ bug “ as he calls 
it, on Apples trees. After trying various unc¬ 
tuous preparations which availed nothing, he 
says— 44 The application of the spirit of turpen¬ 
tine killed it at once, and for a few days after 
it had been applied I was in hopes that its exter¬ 
mination had been effected, but others soon 
appeared. Despairing of 
success, 1 was on the point 
of quitting the field and 
leaving the bugs in undis¬ 
turbed possession of it, 
when I began to con¬ 
jecture that I had, not 
gone the right way to 
work. I reflected that 
none of my applications 
could have penetrated 
sufficiently deep into the 
curved and knotty sinu¬ 
osities of the diseased 
parts, and that on this 
account there would be 
a sufficient force of the 
enemy left alive to re¬ 
commence its depreda¬ 
tions on the first favoura¬ 
ble opportunity. Where¬ 
fore I concluded that 
nothing short of the en¬ 
tire destruction of the 
eggs, the young, and the 
adults could save the 
trees from ultimate ruin. 
Knowing that the bug 
could not exist if totally 
deprived of air, I resolved 
to bury it alive; I effected 
this by an application at 
once the most easy and 
simple that can be ima¬ 
gined. It cost nothing. I 
mixed clay with water 
tillHtwaaof a consistency 
that it could be put on 
the injured parts of the 
tree, either with a ma¬ 
son's trowel or with a 
painter’s brush. I then 
applied it to the diseased places of the 
tree, and it soon smothered every bug. A 
second coat upon the first filled up every 
crack which showed itself when the clay had 
become dry, and this resisted for a suffi¬ 
cient length of time the effects both of sun and 
j rain. The sickly parts, now effectually freed from 
the enemy which had been preying upon their vi¬ 
tals, were placed in a state to be cured by the 
healing process of Nature ; and that Nature has 
done her duty, my Apple trees amply testify. ” 
Allow me to add, that even in this paraffin age, 
the above, though written nearly forty-three 
years ago, may be of service ; for although the 
remedy is doubtless well known, yet, on account 
of its simplicity, it does not receive the credit it 
deserves. Instead, however, of pure water, I 
would mix the clay with Tobacco juice and a lit¬ 
tle soft soap, which would prevent it from crack¬ 
ing. It ought also to be mixed a week before it 
is used and frequently stirred, which would 
make it more pliable. For Vines infested by mealy 
bug, this composition will be found equally 
effective. Leave all the bark on except the very 
loosest, and apply the mixture three or four times 
before the eyes start. Such plants as Fuchsias are 
also all the better for a coat of the same mate¬ 
rial applied to them before they are taken into 
clean houses.—R. S. 
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Heating small greenhouses.—I find 
that 1 have a little device for heating my green¬ 
house, and as no writer in Gardening has re¬ 
ferred to a similar one, the idea may be worth 
something. I have a slow combustion stove, a 
small coil over the fire, and 4-in. flow and re¬ 
turn pipe with hot-water tank, a common fire¬ 
clay trough, the hot water rising through the 
bottom at one end by 4-in. lead pipe, and get¬ 
ting back to the return pipe at the other end in 
the same way. But in addition to this my smoke 
flue runs along the back of the house close to 
the hot-water pipe and up the angle of the 
further end, thus securing all the heat possible 
before the smoke gets out. My smoke flue is of 
6-in. fire-clay pipe, and does very well, but for 
purposes of radiation a oast-metal pipe might be 
Better. By carrying the smoke from the fire 
directly into an upright flue, as is generally 
done, a good deal of heat must be lost. My 
littlo device prevents this waste, and I have no 
difficulty about draught. The economy and 
efficiency of my method of heating is manifest, 
and the cost at first was very small.— Builder, 
Roxburghshire. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary—Jan. 16 to 21. 

Sowing a few rows of Little Gem Peas close to a south 
wall. Re-potting plants of Calceolaria aurea floribunda 
lnt© 8-in. pots for spring flowering. Putting in cuttings 
of Nasturtiums and Heliotropes. Putting in Vino eyes. 
Planting remaining fruit trees. Painting Apple and Pear 
trees with three parts lime and one part soot, mixed with 
water to the consistency of paint Making up hot-beds 
for Lettuces, Cauliflowers, Carrots, and Radishes. Dig. 

e og Rose borders; also land for succession Peas. Sow- 
g a border of Parsley, Carrots, Radishes, Alexandra 
and Paris Cos Lettuces. Sowing Walcheren Cauliflower 
in frames. Nailing Roses on walls. Putting some red 
worsted over Peas that are coming up to keep off birds ; 
also sooting Gooseberries for the same purpose. Finish¬ 
ing pruning Gooseberry trees. 

Putting in cuttings of Ageratum and Solannm capsi- 
castrum. Loosening shoots of Peach trees on wall ready 
for pruning. Digging vacant ground. Sowing Advancer 
and Laxton’B Alpha Peas, Long-pod Beans, some Dutch 
Turnips, and Campbell’s and Emerald Melon*. Shaking 
out and re-potting Daturas and Erythrinums. Putting 
in moro cuttings of Salvia patens, Fuchsias, Nepetas, 
Alyseum, Agathea, Achyranthes, and Coleus. Forking 
amongst Gooseberry trees, giving them a sprinkling of 
guano. Removing suckers from fruit trees. Bowing 
Golden Feather Pyrethruin, Centaiirea argentoa, and 
more Mignonette in pots. Potting Kalosanthes Into 
largB 3-in. pots in very sandy soil, and placing them on 
south side of greenhouse. Striking cuttings of Dracama 
terminalis in strong bottom-heat. Planting more Pota¬ 
toes in pits; also Ash-leaved Kidney and Mvatt’s under 
south wall. Sowing Cyclamen and Auricula seed, and 
putting it into greenhouse. Sowing Red and White 
Celery under glass on a manure bed. Potting Gardenias. 
Dividing Maiden-hair Ferns, and putting them into 3-in. 
pots. Potting some autumn-Btruck Fuchsia euttings. 
Nailing Apricots. Covering Celery with Btraw to pro¬ 
tect it from severe frost. Top-dressing Orange trees with 
half manure, half loam ; also Lilacs and Laburnums, 
linking up Potato beds for frames. 

Sowing the following sorts of Peas in turf for trans- 
, planting in March, viz., First Crop Blue, Extra Early 
Premium Gem. Blue Peter, and Little Grin, Sowing 
Sweet Basil. Re-potting large tricolor Pelargoniums for 
exhibition. Sowing a three-light frame with Wood's 
.Early Frame Radish, and another with Early Horn 
Carrot. Thinning out shrubs where overgrowing each 
othor. Getting all newly laid turf well rolled. Rowing an 
early border with 8nowball Turnips. Putting in cuttings 
of Hathaway’s F.xcelsior Tomato; also of Heliotropes, 
Chrysanthemums, Gnaphalium lanatum, and Lobelia 
Digging up Horseradish beds and preparing the ground 
for planting again. Planting Wiedior and Long-pod 
Beans, which have been raised in pots in frames. 

Glasshouses. 

Keep Heaths, Epacrises, Chorozemaa, Boro- 
nias, Tremandras, &c. in the coolest and freest 
ventilated portion of the greenhouse, and forced 
shrubs and other flowers. Orchids, Jsc. in the 
warmest parts. Cut over Chrysanthemums that 
have done flowering, and keep a pot of each 
kind in a frame, if sufficient cuttings have not 
already been obtained. Plant the others in the 
open border, or, if not wanted out-of-doors, 
throw them away. ’ 

Re-pot herbaceous Calceolarias and Cinerarias 
as they require it, and keep them cool and well 
watered. Fumigato to destroy aphis. Keep 
Mignonette near the glass, and stake and tie it 
as may be necessary. Have a good succession 
of it, Violets, and other plants in pots. Regularly 
train Tropsoolums, and give them a little manure 
Water if they are making good progress. 

Ferns. — As most Ferns are now in a 
matured state, they are in the best possible 
condition for dipping in some kind of insecticide 
or fumigating to free them from thrips and 


scale. Woodwardias and Tree Ferns are very 
subject to black thrips, and the fronds, being 
far away from the eye, often get permanently 
disfigured before the enemy is detected. These 
should be closely watched and fumigated two 
or three times, at intervals of a few days, before 
the young growths start from the crowns. In 
mixed ferneries a lower temperature than is 
frequently given to many of our most useful 
varieties will often render them insect-proof, or 
nearly so, while the fronds when used in a cut 
state will last much longer than when forced 
and attenuated in a strong heat. Where hardy 
Ferns are' grown in the cool house, many of 
them will soon start into growth, but water 
must be sparingly given for the present, care 
being taken that tne balls do not become too 
dry, as, owing to the decomposition of the 
compost, the water is liable to find its way into 
crevices instead of passing through them. 

Flower Garden. 

Where flower beds are not planted with spring- 
flowering plants, have them deeply worked up 
and prepared for planting. Flower-beds, to 
be perfectly successful, must be treated accord¬ 
ing to the crop which they are intended to carry. 
Some plants, as, for example, Abutilons, Aralias, 
Shot Plants (Cannas), Castor-oil Plants (Ricinus), 
Solanums, &c. require a large amount of manure 
to give them nobility of aspect and perfect leaf 
development. In preparing beds for these, 
especially in cold, wet localities, place the soil 
on brick rubble, which will secure good drainage, 
and tend to raise the temperature of the soil 
used. Use the compost in a rough state. 

Hardy Clematises grown as bedding plants 
should now have attention; prune them at 
different periods, viz., in autumn, mid-winter, 
and early in spring. Cut them back now to the 
ground, and surface-dress with rich rotten 
manure. This is necessary to ensure continuity 
of bloom. Fill up all vacancies which oocnr 
among spring-blooming plants. 

Hardy plants.—Those who wish for plenty 
of flowers for cutting during spring and summer 
will do well to turn their immediate attention 
to the culture, not in single plantB, but in large 
groups of such things as Spiraea Aruncus, S. 
venusta, and S. palmata, Larkspurs, double and 
single Pyrethrums, white Lilies, and Peonies ; 
also English, Spanish, and Japanese Irises, 
early Gladioli, blue and white Scillas, and an 
abnndance of Solomon’s Seal for graceful foliage ; 
their culture is extremely simple, the secret 
being deep trenching, good soil, ample space, 
and plenty of water in summer. W here stock 
is limited, old Btools taken up now and divided, 
or placed on a gentle hot-bed for giving early 
cuttings, will enable the cultivator to produce 
strong plants for turning out in the spring, and 
when well done they will increase in strength 
and beauty for several years without further 
trouble. Mixed collections should now be looked 
over and top-dressed with a good layer of 
well-rotted manure, leaf-mould, or charred 
refuse, forking being deferred until the spring. 
Fraxinelias, Larkspurs, and others for which 
slugs have a liking may be well dusted with 
soot or lime, and surrounded with narrow strips 
of perforated zinc. Replace old labels and 
devote wet days to the preparation of sticks for 
summer use. 

Trees and Shrubs. 

The present is a good time to re-plant and 
re-arrange Rhododendrons. Sandy peat is the 
best soil for them when procurable; but where 
it cannot be bad, they will grow in sandy loam. 
In preparing positions for Rhododendrons, the 
soil in the beds is best raised above the ground 
level. In planting, hardy Azaleas must not be 
overlooked, their brilliancy of flower and delight¬ 
ful fragrance rendering them most desirable. 
They may be grown in masses by themselves, or 
interspersed with Rhododendrons, or used pro¬ 
miscuously in mixed shrubberies. The Kalmia 
grows freely in low situations ; and, moreover, 
it is one of the few plants that rabbits will not 
molest. Common Laurels should be cut down, 
but specimen Portugal Laurels should not be 
pruned yet. Thorn and other hedges should now 
receive their winter cutting. Evergreen hedges, 
such as those of Holly, Yew, or Laurel, should 
not be cut until the end of March, just before 
they begin to grow ; Privet may be cut at any 
time during the winter after all danger from 
severe frost is over. 


Fruit. 

Vines. —In late houses, where the Grapes 
are uncut, use a little fire-heat, and ventilation 
at the same time, to preserve a dry atmosphere 
at about 45°. Examine the hanging bunches 
weekly, and remove from them every mouldy 
berry. Strip off the loose bark from the late 
Vine rodB, and apply a coating of some insect- 
destroying paint. Keep the unstarted houses as 
cool and airy as possible, and prune any Vines 
not already operated on. Syringe daily until the 
flowers begin to open, but not after that, for 
plenty of atmospheric moisture may be main¬ 
tained by damping the floors and walls. 

Raspberries. —New plantations of Rasp¬ 
berries may now be made on cool, but well-drained 
and deeply-trenched ground, for much as its sur¬ 
face roots delight in cool shade in summer, a cold 
undrained border is decidedly objectionable in 
winter. Where the garden lies high and dry the 
canes may be planted in blocks or squares, but 
in low cold places single rows answer best. When 
single rows get established, tightly-strained 
wires 3 ft. from the ground, and 2 ft. on each 
side from the centre make an excellent trellis for 
tying the eanes to, making a double row of fruit¬ 
ing wood from a single row of stools, and at the 
same time allowing the young growths to rise up 
from the centre without crowding or interfering 
with the gathering of the fruit. 

Gooseberries and Currants. — Freeh 
plantations of these may also be made when the 
ground is in a fit state for working. Where space 
is limited and birds are troublesome the red 
kinds are very prolific and ornamental when 
trained to leaders and closely pruned as pyra¬ 
mids. Put in cuttings, choosing well-ripened 
growths 1 ft. in length. Remove the eyes from 
two-thirds of the lower part, and insert firmly 
to that depth in rows 12 in. apart. 

Orchard and wall trees.— A very im¬ 
portant, but too often neglected, operation is 
the cleansing of fruit trees immediately after 
they are pruned. For general purposes there is 
nothing better than Gishurst Compound, S oz. 
to the gallon of water, applied with a painter’s 
brush when the weather is dry. Whea American 
blight is troublesome a teacupful of paraffin may 
be added. Thin out orchard trees, remove Moss, 
and wash the stems with a mixture of soot and 
quicklime. 

If the weather is favourable, planting orchard 
trees may be proceeded with, unless the ground 
be very wet, in which case it had better be de¬ 
ferred for a time. In preparing borders for the 
reception of Apricots and Peaches, drainage 
is of the first importance, and nothing is better 
for this purpose than a good thickness of brick 
rubble, over which has been laid large turves, 
Grass side downwards. The soil (which should 
not be less than from 24 ft. to 3 ft. in depth) 
best suited for Apricots and Peaches is a good 
holding loam, to which should be added a cart¬ 
load of chalk to every dozen loads of loam ; of 
course, if the loam be naturally chalky, this 
addition is unnecessary. No manure should be 
mixed with the soil, as it is better to give it in 
a liquid state, or to mulch thickly with rotten 
manure, and allow the rain to do the rest. If 
any old trees of Apricots or Peaches be looking 
exhausted or starved, now is the time to reno¬ 
vate them. Remove the soil down to the roots, 
and, with small hand-forks, work out as much 
of the old material as possible. Gut away all 
suckers and cankered roots, after which fill in 
with good loam, and mulch with manure. Other 
fruits, and especially Pears, may be treated in 
the same way. When the weather is favourable, 
prune, nail, and tie Pears, Plums, and Cherriee. 

Vegetables. 

Sow Early Horn Carrots on a slight hotbed : 
also Lettuces, and keep those previously sown 
dry and clean. Introduce roots of Chicory and 
Dandelion to anyplace where they may be kept 
dark, and in a temperature of about G0°. Make 
succesBional sowings of French Beans in pots 
half filled with rich loamy soil, and grow them 
on front shelves in the hot-houses. Earth them 
up before they begin to flower, and syringe them 
regularly, to keep red spider in check. Newing¬ 
ton Wonder, Syon House, Fulmer’s Forciifg, 
and Osborn’s are good sorts for forcing. 1 

Young plants of Lettuces in frames should 
have the sashes tilted at back and front in 
mild weather if wet; but if 'dry, they should 
be removed entirely throughout the day and 
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replaced at night. Tie up a few old plants of 
the Brown Cos, as required. Place roots of 
Mint, Pennyroyal, and Tarragon in boxes or 
pots, using light soil, and introduce them into 
some heated house or pit. A portion of a hot* 
bed may be devoted to them. 

Plant some Early Ashleaf Potatoes in gentle- 
heated frames, and sow some Radishes on the 
surface of the soil. Ventilate on favourable 
oocasions, and do not over-water. Lift some 
roots of Rhubatb and Seakale, and introduce 
them into any heated structure. Some crowns 
may also be covered, where they are growing, 
with pots, over which place some litter or leaves. 
In order to blanch Seakale it should always be 
kept dark. Sow a few seeds of Tomatoes if 
early plants are required. 

Early Cuoumbers are much the best sown 
singly in small pots, as by this method there is 
no mutilation of the roots by dividing the plants 
when re-potting. Put a small bit of flaky leaf- 
soil or fibrous loam in the bottom of each pot; 
this will be drainage enough for the short time 
during which the plants remain in pots before 
being removed. Ordinary loam, with one-fourth 
of sifted leaf-mould and a little sand, will be 
suitable material in which to sow the seed, which 
should not be covered more than £ in. Fill the 
pots two-thirds full of the soil at the time of 
sowing ; this will leave room to add more when 
the plants have attained a few inches in height, 
and will induce them to throw out roots up the 
stem, which tend muoh to strengthen the plants. 
For ordinary purposes few sorts equal the Tele¬ 
graph. It iB an abundaut and continuous bearer, 
but so free is it, that if the fruits be not well 
thinned, the plants will soon exhaust themselves 
with overbearing. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


CHINESE PRIMROSES. 

Primulas, liko most other flowers, have been 
greatly improved of late, and instead of seeing 
plants with thin flimsy blooms about the size of 
a shilling, as used to be the case, it is no uncom¬ 
mon thing now to meet with them as large as a 
crown-piece, with beautifully serrated edges and 
of great substance, which thickness of petal not 
only adds to their fine appearance, but renders 
them more lasting, as they are less affected by 
damp, Great and striking as has been the ad¬ 
vance among the single kindB, the doubles have 
not been left behind, for among these we have 
many that are remarkably handsome and of 
various shades of colour, the pinks and pale 
lavenders being of the most exquisite softness 
and finish. 

Propagating double kinds. — Besides 
the doubles there are semi-doubles, a race that 
may be perpetuated from seed the same as the 
single kinds, bat the real doubles can only be 
increased by means of cuttings or division of 
the old plants, which may be made any time in 
the early part of the year when they have done 
blooming. Before effecting the separation it is 
a good plan to let them go dry a while, that the 
sappy juices may be got rid of a little, as then 
they are not so liable to damp or rot off as they 
otherwise are. In taking the cuttings or making 
the divisions, as much of the base as is sound 
and good should be secured, and having trimmed 
that part of all remains of leafy stems or loose 
matter, the cuttings will be ready for inserting. 
This should be done singly in small pots in sharp, 
sandy soil made up principally of peat and leaf- 
mould, :n which, if kept just moist, Primulas 
root freely. To enable them to do this, howev er, 
a somewhat close atmosphere is necessary, and 
this may be afforded them either by placing 
them under hand-lights in any warm house or 
by using a shady back shelf in a stove. To be 
successful in propagating double Primulas, the 
thing is to do without watering, if possible, and 
to keep the leaves fresh, which may be effected 
by giving a gentle bedewing occasionally by 
means of the syringe, but never sufficiently 
heavy for the water to run down into the 
hearts. 

Potting.—If heated after the manner ad¬ 
verted to above, they will be fit for potting off 
in a month or so, by which time the weather 
will be warm enough for them to be stood in 
any cold frame or pit, a situation which suits 
primulas well during the summer. The frame, 


however, must be so placed as to have a natural 
shade, such as that afforded by a wall, tree, or 
building, which is far better than lading any¬ 
thing on the glass, as when that is d< ne, light 
is obstructed, and the plants under such c rcum- 
stances become drawn, and are never to strong 
as when more fully exposed. To keep tie sur¬ 
rounding air mo st there is nothing like a coal- 
ash bottom fcr the pots to stand on, as it is not 
only cool, but remains damp, and if of moderate 
thickness is quite impervious to worms, reptiles 
that are a soie trouble if they get into soil in 
which delicate-rooted plants are grown. In 
giving Primulas their final shift. 6-in. pots will 
be found quite large enough, and these should 
be well drained by having a handful of small 
crocks at the bottom, and on these a pinch of 
half-rotten leaves, that the interstices may be 
kept clear and open. The soil most suitable for 
growing fine Primulas is about one part loam to 
two of leaf-mould, with a good dash of sharp 
saud to insure its porosity. 

Summer treatment.— This consists in 
free ventilation, which is best effected by tilting 
the lights at the back, bat during the early part 
of the season, and after any repotting, the frame 
should be closed early in the afternoon and the 
plants damped overhead, when the genial atmo¬ 
sphere this engenders will greatly expedite 
growth. It should be borne in mind that to keep 
Primulas healthy and the foliage a good colour, 
they must always be moist at the root, and as 
soon as they begin to show bloom, liquid manure 
is a great help, but this should be given weak 
and continued at regular intervals, as they 
require it all through the winter. To have double 
Primulas really fine, then, they must have a 
night temperature not lower than 50° ; and to 
get their flowers to colour well, plenty of light 
is essential, or the pinks and lavenders fade off 
into whites. 

Sowing seed. —As regards the singles and 
semi-doubles, those who would have them early 
should obtain seed and sow in February or March, 
and to keep up a succession it will be necessary 
to get in another lot later on. To get them to 
germinate freely much care is required, and the 
way to ensure the greatest amount of success is 
to have a! pan and fill it a little more than three 
parts full of finely-sifted leaf-mould mixed with 
a small portion of loam and sand, and, having 
made the surface very smooth and level, then to 
sow the seed regularly over the surface, when it 
should be just covered with sandier soil, and 
have a piece of glass laid over the pan to prevent 
the escape of moisture. If then placed in a 
Cncnmber frame or other position of about equal 
warmth, the seed will soon be up and the plants 
ready for pricking off, which may either be done 
singly in small pots or a dozen or so together in 
other pans, to grow on till they gain more size ; 
but whichever is done, they must again be 
nursed in gentle heat till the middle or end of 
May, when they will be fit for transferring to 
frames to be treated as already touched on for 
the donbles. Single kinds are often so good as to 
make it worth while keeping them, and if old 
plants are shaken oat in March and repotted, and 
again shifted on by-and-by, they will make grand 
masses by the autnmn that will afford immense 
heads of bloom, S. D. 


HOW TO GROW LIBONIAS. 

Ant one having greenhouses to keep gay during 
the winter should not fail to grow these, as they 
are among the most useful plants that can be 
had for the purpose, flowering as they do, when 
well managed, for months in succession. The 
most showy is L. floribunda, but, seen as one 
often sees it, its specific name would appear 1 
misapplied, as instead of having an abundance 
of flowers, the plants are more frequently full of 
leafy growth without bloom, a state induced 
through want of ripeness of the shoots, a con¬ 
dition they only reach when fully exposed to 
sun and light during the summer and autumn. 

If grown in pots the best way is to plunge 
them in some non-conducting material in a frame 
or pit where they can be treated by themselves, 
and have the lights removed and left off both 
day and night whenever the weather is favour¬ 
able. This exposure causes a sturdiness of habit 
and a firmness of wood that cannot be got under 
any other management, except by planting out, 
which answers well in anything like an or¬ 
dinary season, provided a sheltered situation is 


chosen, and the B)il is a little prepared to re¬ 
ceive them. 

If planted out, it is a good plan to dig holes 
at about 15 in. or IS in. apart, and to fill them 
with fresh sandy soil containing leaf-mould, in 
which, pressed firm, the plants root freely and 
may be lifted with good balls in the autumn, 
when they should be potted and placed in a 
frame where they can be syringed and kept 
close for a week or two till they become re¬ 
established, when they may at once be temoved 
to the greenhouse. Whether planted in the open 
or grown in pots, they must at no time suffer 
from want of wa^er, as that causes a shedding 
of the leaves or makes them turn yellow and 
shabby looking, fr m which they never recover. 
To keep the foliage fine and healthy, liquid 
manure is a great help, but this should never be 
given Btrong, as it is much safer and better to 
apply it frequently than to over-dose at any 
one time. 

If large plants are wanted, the way to get 
them is to cut baok any that have done flower¬ 
ing and put them in a frame or pit where they 
can have a little artificial heat afforded them to 
assist them to break, when they should be 
shaken partly out of the old soil and repotted in 
fresh and then returned to the pit or frame 
again and treated as before to give them a start. 
By the end of May, or early in June, they will 
be ready for turning out if previously hardened, 
or they can be grown under glass, and treated 
in the way already adverted to above. 

Cuttings made of the tips of the shoots root 
readily, and any put in say in March will Boon 
strike, and may be got up to a useful size by the 
autumn. For such as these, 6-in. pots are quite 
large enough, in which they are very handy for 
furnishing purposes, and come in most service¬ 
able for stands in windows to associate with 
Hyacinths, Mignonette, and other low-growing 
things of that character. 

There is another Libonia of great merit; its 
name is L. penrhosensis; it requires much the 
same treatment as the other, bat being of smaller 
growth should not be ent back, and only just 
stopped by having the points of the shoots nipped 
out when starting the plants again in the spring. 


Culture of Lachenalias. — It is not 
common to see these pretty spring flowering 
greenhouse bnlbs really well grown. I have paid 
a good deal of attention to them during the 
last three or four years, and perhaps a few hints 
on the subject may be useful to those who bare 
not succeeded well with them. One most impor¬ 
tant point in their successful culture is, I believe, 
very generally overlooked, which is, that they 
require careful watering and a good position till 
they die down naturally ; whereas they are 
often neglected when their beauty is gone by 
being put in some out-of-the-way place, and 
allowed to die down prematurely. In common 
with all other bulbs, if the foliage is not fnlly 
developed and allowed thoroughly to carry out 
its functions, weakly bulbs will result, and good 
flowers cannot be produced in the following year. 
The next point to be borne in mind is that they 
must be kept thoroughly dry in their pots after 
dying down till the potting season arrives, 
either on a shelf in the greenhouse, or some 
other dry place. About the middle or end of 
August is a good time to start them into growth, 
and I find it best to repot them every year, 
separating the offsets, and putting strong bulbs 
only in the blooming pots. A common error is 
to put too many in a pot, as they then draw one 
another up, and require to be supported by 
sticks ; three, or at most four, good bulbs in a 
5-in. pot, or single bulbs in 3-in. pots, produced 
far better effect than a larger number. The soil 
I use is, loam two parts, coarse sand two parts, 
and one part each of peat, leaf-mould, and very 
rotten cow manure ; let compost be used in a 
fairly moist state; then plunge the pots in a frame 
out-of-doors in cinder ashes, leaving the lights 
off all day in fine weather, but shutting the 
frame at night, in cose heavy rain should fall ; 
withhold water till the plants begin to move, 
then water carefully till they are in vigorous 
growth, wheu they like a liberal supply ; the 
longer they remain in this position the better, 
so do not take them into the greenhouse till 
frost is likely to occur. A succession may be 
had by keeping back some of the bulbs a month 
or six weeks before potring them; they will 
bear a little gentle forcing, so that they may be 
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in bloom by these various methods for at 
least three months ; the nearer they are placed 
to the glass the better.—6. N. 

Cutting down India-rubber plants.— 

I find that March is a suitable time to 
cut an India-rubber plant down, and if the pot 
containing it be then plunged in a slight bottom 
heat and the atmospheric temperature not al¬ 
lowed to fall under 60°, the plant will soon 
form fresh shoots, and as soon as these are 
some 1 in. or 2 in. in length repot into fresh suit¬ 
able soil, using possibly a pot of smaller dimen¬ 
sions than that the plant previously occupied. 
The old stem, if sound, may be split down 
the centre, and each portion may be further cut 
into pieces, some inch or more in length, each 
pieoe having an undeveloped bud or eye in its 
centre. A well-drained pot or seed-pan should 
now be filled with a compost formed of sifted 
leaf-mould and sand, with some quarter of an 
inch of silver sand upon the surface. Into this 
the eyes should be gently pressed, and after¬ 
wards watered with a fine rosed watering-pot. 
The pot with its e> es or cuttings should then be 
placed on bottom heat under a bell or hand-glass. 
With proper care the eyes will soon strike 
root, and each will form a shoot, and when well 
rooted and established, should be potted off 
singly in small pots.—A. G. 

Cutting down Pelargoniums.— Zonal 
Pelargoniums may be safely out down early in 
October and placed in a frame, or cold pit, or 
even for a time in the open air. But as most of 
the beat varieties are now found to flower so well 
during winter in the greenhouse or conservatory, 
the cutting down is generally deferred until the 
early part of March, when fresh growth is about 
to commence, and the wounds necessarily in¬ 
flicted speedily become healed ; whereas if this 
is done in winter with the plants in a low tem¬ 
perature, and in a more or less languid condition, 
the process of reparation is necessarily slow, and 
rotting down is almost sure to take place. 
Should it, however, be necessary to cut such 
plants back during the sunless days of winter, 
the temperature of the structure containing them 
should for a time be considerably increased un¬ 
til fresh growth fairly commences, when it may 
be gradually lowered.—P. G. 

Oyolamens from seed— In order to 
grow Cyclamens well and get them to bloom 
early it is necessary to sow the seed early in the 
new year. When the young plants are up and 
showing two leaves prick them out into pots or 
pans in good soil, made rather firm, and place 
them in heat. A hot sweet manure pit or frame 
is a capital place in which to grow them. As 
the conns or bulbs swell select the largest and 
pot them singly in 3-in. pots, still keeping them 
m heat and shifting them on as they require it. 
In June they may be placed upon ashes in a 
oold frame and set close up to the glass. Give 
air on all suitable occasions, and be sure and 
shade from the sun when at all powerful. Slightly 
damp towards evening and close up. The soil 
which I use is loam and cow manure, or leaf 
soil, equal parts, and a little silver sand. 
Keep the bulbs well up from the soil, or both 
flowers and foliage will damp off. The largest 
pots I use are 6-in. When well rooted give weak 
manure water occasionally, and when in flower 
they will be benefited by some at every water¬ 
ing. By this plan plants with large beautifully 
roaikea foliage and dozens of lovely flowers may 
be had, and they will continue flowering from 
October till the following April. Seed sown 
during the next two months will produce good 
plants, which will bloom early next spring. 
Those who have not tried the new large flowered 
varieties should do so ; they are really beautiful, 
and the flowers come true from seed.—H. J. 

Rollieson’a Unique Pelargonium.— 
The great value of this Pelargonium is as a 
basket plant, for which it is particularly adapted, 
its long trailing shoots depending gracefully over 
the sides where they flower in the greatest pro¬ 
fusion. My first acquaintance with it in that 
shape was at the Crystal Palace in 1851, where 
it was quite a feature, it being the principal occu¬ 
pant of the baskets that were suspended along 
each side of the transept and other parts of the 
building. The way in which it produces the best 
effect is mixed with the white Ivy-leaved Pelar¬ 
gonium, as the two blend and associate well to¬ 
gether, the white blooms of the one showing up 

X 'ust the bright red of the other in the moot 
tive manner. To flower Rollisson’s Unique 


freely it requires a light airy house, with full ex¬ 
posure to the sun, as under such conditions 
what growth it makes is short-jointed and firm, 
and the more so if old plants are used, which 
are always the best, as there is less tendenoy in 
them to make growth ; besides being good for 
baskets, Rollinson’s Unique is fine for vases out- 
of-doors, as also for bedding in hot dry soils, or 
for planting amongst rockwork in elevated 
positions wnere from its habit it looks quite at 
home. Pot plants for winter or early spring 
blooming should be plunged out-of-doors during 
the summer and be kept stopped back rather 
short, which pinching and hardening of the 
shoots causes them to quite bristle with flower 
buds.—S. D. 

Fine-leaved Begonias.— The subject of 
our illustration, Abel Carri&re, is the result of 
a cross between B. discolor and the well-known 
B. Rex. The varieties of Rex are mostly stem¬ 
less or nearly so, and have variegated leaves, 
which are continually being reproduced ; the 
roots, too, are fibrous or filiform. B. discolor, 
on the other hand, is tuberous, and has leaves, 
uniformly green on the upper side and red on 
the under ; moreover, the stems, and conse¬ 
quently the leaves, are annual. It will therefore 
be seen that these two plants differ greatly 
both in appearance, mode of growth, and gene- 



Fine-leaved Begonia (B. Abel Carriers). 


rat character. The hybrid in question is the 
result of crossing these two very different 
species, and it participates in the characteristics 
of both its parents. It has the aspect and growth 
of B. discolor, but with variegation and mar¬ 
bling on its leaves which remind one of B. Rex. 
Its habit of growth is also slightly modified, 
and its ai-rial portions last much longer than 
those of B. discolor. The roots, too, are fleshy 
and smaller, less so, however, than those of B. 
discolor, which form tuberous masaes. As for 
the hardiness of this variety, we can say but 
little at present, but it will endure more cold 
than B. Rex. It is a kind well worth growing 
for its ornamental foliage, and as it is said to be 
much hardier than the varieties of B. Rex this 
will be an advantage. We have seen this with 
several other similar kinds in Messrs. Hender¬ 
son & Sons’ nursery at Pine-apple Place. B. 
metallica is another kind which is well worth 
growing for its foliage alone. It grows freely and 
its leaves assume a metallic lustre which gives it ( a 
very effective appearance. We have found it to 
grow exceedingly well in windows, and during 
summer and autumn it produces clusters of 
pinkish-white blossoms, whilst if introduced 
into a warm greenhouse in autumn it will 
flower freely all the winter. It is largely grown 
by Mr. Hawkins, late of Haven Green Nur¬ 
sery, Ealing, now of Hillingdon Heath, Middle¬ 
sex. All these Begonias succeed well in turfy 
loam, or peat and sand, and a spoonfulof Clay’s 


Fertiliser occasionally has a wonderful effect on 
their growth. 

Arum Lilies (Calla aethiopica) .—During 
winter and spring the Arum Lily, as it is some¬ 
times called, is a true friend where indoor de¬ 
coration is extensively carried on. as it may be 
utilised either with or without its flower spathes, 
which last a long time in perfection, and the 
leaves, being smooth, are easily cleaned of dust 
when used in doors. I find it much the best 
plan to plant it out of doors in summer, on rich, 
moist, light soil, keeping it well supplied with 
water at all times, for it is nearlv an aquatic. 
Single crowns are far the best, and as it throws 
up numerous offsets, there is no difficulty in 
keeping up the required quantity. We generally 
set all plants that are exhausted by flowering 
under some temporary shelter in May, to gradu¬ 
ally harden them off, and by the beginning of 
June they may be planted out about 1£ ft. 
apart each way, the strongest-flowering crowns 
being put together, and weaker offsets planted 
in beds for furnishing small plants for succession 
or late spring flowering. During summer keep 
them free from weeds and water them with 
liquid manure, and by the end of September 
they will be dwarf, sturdy plants, with massive 
stems and leaves of deep green, and the moot 
forward will be showing their fiower-spathes. 
They must be very carefully lifted and potted, 
set in a shady vinery, and kept syringed over¬ 
head until they are recovered from the check 
of removal, when they may be kept quite cool 
until required for use. They will readily respond 
to increased heat, and by introducing a few at a 
time into the forcing pit a constant succession 
may be kept up for several months.—G. 

Winter-blooming Pelargoniums.— If 
anyone wants a certain winter-blooming Pelargo¬ 
nium, let him grow John Gibbons in any quan¬ 
tity, and he will not be disappointed. The flowers 
of this variety are, in my experience, damp-proof 
and grand all the year round; I have plants now 
in flower that have never ceased blooming since 
August, 1S80. Other good varieties are Vesuvius, 
Edmund Rienzi, Col. Holden, Grand Duke, Fanny 
Catlin, Commander-in-Chief, Mrs. Strutt, Lady 
Bailey, and White Clipper. Double varieties I 
have not been successful with ; I believe they 
require a higher temperature than I can give. 
V. Lemoine and Madame Baltet are as good as 
any^-S. L. Bouechikr. 


TUBES AND SHRUBS. 

TRANSPLANTING AND PRUNING EVER¬ 
GREENS. 

Laurels, both the Portuguese and com¬ 
mon, are shrabs that will stand almost any 
amount of cutting, and it is very seldom they 
get enough to keep them well furnished to act 
as screens or blinds, for if trimmed and 
shortened only at the tips they look stiff and 
formal and become naked below, but with 
judicious thinning, to let light in, they are never 
bare, and always have a pleasing, natural look. 
Plants faced up like green walla on either side 
of a walk are very objectionable, as they are out 
of all character, and it will be found far better to 
break well into them and do away with the 
hedge-like appearance, which may be easily ac¬ 
complished by the removal of those most 
crowded, and a little rounding and general 
shortening-in of the others. The spaces then 
made will come in well for Lilies, Hollyhocks, or 
strong-growing herbaceons plants, any or all of 
whioh associate with and look at home in the 
foreground of evergreen shrubs. 

With regard to the transplanting of evergreens, 
there is no better time in the whole year than 
the first part of April, as then the earth is 
daily becoming warmer, and we get genial 
showers with heavy night dews, so refreshing 
to languishing leaves when the roots which feed 
them have met with disturbance. Some planters 
advocate autumn for the removal of evergreens, 
and when we get mild winters following tho 
practice is successful; but the condition of any 
so treated after a severe winter is far from good 
as even established plants are often unable to hold 
their own and battle with the blast. There are 
some kinds, no doubt, that may be moved with 
safety at almost anytime, except when the young 
growth is soft and tender, as, for instance, Box, 
Rhododendrons, and Aucubas, which always 
have a deal of fibre and lift with large balls ; 
but interfere with a Holly before the March 
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winds ft re over, ftnd ten chances to one that von 
kill it. Caught as they are, just bursting their 
buds, they are sure to grow—that is, if ordinary 
oare is exercised in getting them up, so as to 
preserve the roots from injury—as they are no 
sooner in the ground again than they are on the 
move, and quickly become re-established. 

The great point with these, as with others, if 
of large size, is to see that they are well watered, 
so as to wash the earth well in around them, and 
then fill all cavities, which can only be done by 
throwing on the water with considerable force, 
and gently swaying the plant to and fro at the 
same time, when the puddled mixture will draw 
under and settle the soil, and so fix the ball firm 
in its bed. The final filling in of the hole should 
not be carried out till the day after, which will 
afford time for the washed earth to subside, 
when the rest may be shovelled baok to its place 
and made level, after which a heavy mulching 
should be given, which will be the means of 
keeping the roots in a uniformly moist condition 
by preventing evaporation, preserving the soil 
from craoking, and letting in volumes of air. 


Out-leaved Sumaoh (Rhus glabra laoi- 
niata).—Anyone having two or three old plants of 
this, and desirous of increasing them, may readily 
do so from root cuttings. All that is necessary is 
to take off as many of the roots as can be spared 
‘ in spring especially the stout ones, and cut them 
up into lengths of about 3 in.; then, a bed having 
been prepared by mixing some sand with the 
soil either outside, or, better still in a frame, 
they may be planted out and oovered with 1 in. 
of soil if in the open, or if in a frame £ in. 
When the young plants make their appearance, 
which will not be long, they will only require 
to be kept moderately moist and free from weeds, 
and when sufficiently large to bear disturbance 
they may be potted, or shifted into other 
quarters.— Alpha. 

Esoallonia Phillip!ana.—This is a hardy 
shrub, bearing small pretty white blossoms, 
'which are produced thickly all along the 
| branches, ana with the small deep green leaves 
form a fine contrast and render it a very con¬ 
spicuous objeot in shrubberies during the sum- 
‘ mer months when few other shruos are in 


the bedding plants were quite out down. The 

{ dants may recover, but the blossoms aie done 
or.—D. B. C. 


FRUIT. 

THE GOOSEBERRY. 

Gooseberries are adapted for planting in various 
positions, but the soil for the main crop must be 
deep and rich. In poor soil in dry summers the 
fruit never attains full size or flavour, though 
for meeting special wants positions not generally 
suitable for producing first-rate fruit may still 
be profitably utilised. In large towns there is 
a brisk demand for early green Gooseberries for 
making tarts, Ac., and they are eagerly botlght 
up in the neighbourhood of Exeter and other 
j places on the west coast for the London mar- 
! kets, as a week or even a few days in point of 
earliness adds immensely to their value. Thus 
anybody in possession of a warm, dry, early 
bank may plant it with Gooseberries for gather¬ 
ing green to obtain them early in the same way 



White-flowered hardy shrub (Esoallonia Phllliplana). 


The importance of mulching to fresh transplanted 
trees cannot be over-rated, and the absence of it 
is a more frequent oause of failure than anything 
else, as without it, water as one will, plants are 
never so favourably circumstanced, the transi¬ 
tion being always sudden and fluctuating between 
wet and dry. It should be borne in mind, too, 
that however well a plant may be oared for in 
the way mentioned, it cannot possibly get a fair 
start unless securely staked and tied, as every 
motion of the top causes a strain and movement 
below, which movement chafes the main roots 
and prevents the formation of fresh fibres. 

To keep the heads steady, nothing answers 
better than stout poles placed triangularly in 
the ground at a good distance from the plant, 
and then brought together and made fast to the 
stem, about two-thirds of the way up, where, to 
keep them from ohafing the bark, pads of hay or 
any soft material should be bound, or, in lieu of 
poles or 8takes as supports, galvanised wire may 
be used after the same manner and secured to 
stout pegs driven into the soil. This plan of 
steadying plants is neater than the other, and 
where appearances have to be considered, as on 
lawns, should be adopted,as the stays are scarcely 
seen, and are safe and durable if well fixed a 
the first. S. D. 
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flower. It is one of Pearce’s introductions for 
Messrs. Veitoh, and is a native of Valdivia, 
South Amerioa. Phillip first described it under 
the name of angustifolia, but that name being 
previously occupied in the genus, it became 
necessary to substitute another in its place. It 
is a very free-flowering shrub, growing from 
3 ft. to 6 ft. high in its native country. It 
thrives in any ordinarily good garden soil, but 
the sandier it is the better, and it is perfectly 
hardy in the Coombe Wood Nurseries, Kings¬ 
ton-on-Thames, where fine specimens of it 



Varnish on hot-water pipes —It is 
well for readers of Gardening to know that the 
varnish for hot-water pipes composed of coal-tar 
and paraffin, recommended by “ H. B.,” Novem¬ 
ber 26 (p. 465), is most injurious to plants and 
flowers. I applied it in about the same propor¬ 
tions to pipes in my greenhouse and vinery. In 
the first all the plants suffered more or less. 
The flowers of the Primulas were destroyed, 
the Cinerarias nearly so, as well as the Ferns. 
In the vinery, which was at a cold temperature, 


that warm, sunny slopes are planted with Straw¬ 
berries to meet the first demand, and such a 
crop is often more profitable than if permitted to 
ripen. 

Form of bush.—-The Gooseberry maybe 
trained as pyramids or espaliers, or as palmettos 
on fences or walls, but the bush form is best, as 
it involves no expense in training. The bush 
should stand on a clean straight leg, not much 
less than 9 in. or 1 ft. long. The head should be 
made to assume a circular form, with the centre 
kept open by pruning, for the purpose of letting 
in the air and sunshine, as well as to enable the 
fruit to be readily gathered; an expert culti¬ 
vator with a good eye and a sharp knife finds 
no difficulty in making his bushes assume the 
desired shape. If we take a cutting of a Goose¬ 
berry or Currant bush, say 15 in. long, cut out 
all the eyes except the three upper ones, out the 
base across smoothly beneath a joint, plant the 
lower 3 in. firmly in the ground, and mulch with 
short manure or litter, tne three eyes or buds 
left will in nearly every case make three shoots, 
and at the end of the first year commences the 
runer’s work of training the bush, and this is 
one simply by pruning to an eye pointing in 
the direction we wish the future branch to take. 
Thus it is easy enough to keep the centre of the 
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both open by cutting to eyes pointing outwards, 
and a bush that naturally assumes a weeping 
habit, like the Warrington, may be lifted up¬ 
wards by cutting to an eye on the upper side of 
the shoot, whilst those bushes with too erect a 
tendency, such as the Champagne, may be made 
to assume a more spreading habit by outting to 
an eye situated on the lower side of the branch. 
It will thus be seen that with bush fruits the 
form is in the pruner’s hands, like clay in the 
hands of the potter, and may be as easily made 
into any shape. Of course, in the'case of pyra¬ 
mids there must be some support for the main 
stem. A stout stake 5 ft. or 6 ft. high should be 
driven into the ground, and against this stake 
the tree should be planted, and its leading shoot 
tied to it. Though the natural habit of a Goose¬ 
berry is not suggestive of a pyramidal outline, 
yet by training the branches will rise tier above 
tier, gradually narrowing from its base to the 
summit, and where land is scarce and the most 
has to be made of it this is a very good way of 
growing Gooseberries. 

Planting. —Gooseberry trees may be planted 
in beds or quarters by themselves, or they may 
be planted as undergrowth with taller fruit trees, 
such as Apples, Plums, or Pears, to form the top 
crop. They may also be planted either as dwarf 
bushes, or trained as espaliers round the mar¬ 
gins of the vegetable quarters. In the kitchen 
garden the former is a common mode of cultnre, 
but however and wherever they are planted, 
the land should be well manured and well culti¬ 
vated before planting, and they should not be 
planted too near each other; a space of 5ft. 
square is not too much for a well-developed 
Gooseberry bush to allow the light to play all 
round it, and give free access for the purpose of 
gathering the fruit. On the bestsoils the distance 
should be increased rather than diminished. It 
is true the bushes will not occupy all the space 
for two or three years, but other crops of dwarf 
growth, such as Lettuces, Spinach, Ac., may fill 
up the intervals till the bushes have nude some 
progress. Strawberries are a good crop to plant 
with young Currant or Gooseberry bushes, as 
by the time the latter require all the space the 
former will have done their work. When the 
bushes are allowed the full Bpace named, at first 
very young bushes should not be selected, as 
those five or six years old, if they have had 
justice done them in the nursery, will trans¬ 
plant in November and bear a good crop of fruit 
the following season. In proportion to the bulk 
of the trees there is scarcely any fruit tree that 
bears a heavier crop than the Gooseberry, and 
there is no tree that during a time of pressure, 
such as a hot, dry summer, pays better for 
extra support or that is better able to assimilate 
and turn it to the best account. During a severe 
drought, when the bushes are heavily laden, if 
the ground beneath them is mulched and a 
soaking of sewage or even clear water is given, 
it has a marvellous effect in bringing the frnit 
to perfection. The adaptability of the Goose¬ 
berry for all positions is not taken advantage of 
to the fullest extent. There are everywhere 
hundreds of feet of bare walls and fences in 
north and other aspects that would yield a good 
return if planted with Gooseberries or Currants. 
They might be planted 4 ft. apart, and the 
branohes trained up vertically palmetto fashion, 
and in this way walls or fences would soon be 
profitably covered. 

Pruning. —Gooseberries do not receive so 
much attention in summer as regards pruning as 
they require. The fruit would be better flavoured 
ana finer if the young wood was thinned out 
with a pair of small pruning scissors towards the 
end of June, keeping an eye upon the shape of 
the bush at the time* so that its symmetrical 
outline is not marred. It is not often that mar¬ 
ket growers over-prune ; if they err at all it is 
in the opposite direction. But I am convinced 
among amateurs who take a warm interest in 
their gardens, and who are apt sometimes to 
ride their hobby too hard, that a serious loss of 
crop does result from too much knife work in the 
case of Gooseberries and probably other fruits 
also. The best way of pruning the GooBebeiry— 
especially on good land of a heavy nature—is to 
thm out the young shoots in summer when they 
have nearly completed their growth. This will 
consolidate the wood left for bearing and let in 
the air and sunshine to ripen the fruit. In the 
autumn or winter, when the leaves are down, 
the bushes should be gone over again to put 


them into shape, and any more thinning that 
may be required should be done, and the unripe 
points of the shoots may have a few inches cut 
off them, but the less shortening they receive 
the better for the fruit crop. 

Excessive pruning has the same effect every¬ 
where in a greater or leas degree, that is, it 
causes the production of a redundancy of soft 
wood that cannot bear fruit, because it never 
acquires sufficient ripeness or firmness ; and in 
the case of Gooseberries when closely spurred in, 
the parts that would if left bear fruits, viz., the 
ends of the shoots, are generally cut off. I have 
often seen the bad effects of severe pruning in 
the case of Gooseberries. The bushes run wild 
from want of a load to steady them, which was 
cut off at the autumn pruning. Let the face of the 
cut be smooth, and to accomplish this the in¬ 
strument used must be sharp. A rough, jagged 
wound takes longer to heal, and looks slovenly 
and unworkmanlike. The same objection maybe 
urged against those long sloping cuts which the 
late Dr. Lindley called ladies’ cuts. Sever the 
branch near a bud by placing the knife on the 
opposite side to it, cutting through to the side 
on which the bud is placed at an acute angle. 

A little practice is worth a good deal of theory, 
although all theory that is based on sound prac¬ 
tice is calculated to help us to understand and 
master the subject quicker and more easily and 
thoroughly ; but in performing any operation, 
unless we closely observe its effect, we fail to 
learn all that the subjeot matter is oapable of 
teaching. Thus in pruning, say a Gooseberry 
bush, we should observe the trees carefully the 
next year, with a view to discover whether we 
have pruned too much or too little, and be guided 
accordingly. In this way a sound system of 
management will be built up, at least, so far 
as the Gooseberry is concerned. 

Seleot varieties.— Red: London, Roar¬ 
ing Lion, Warrington, Raspberry, Champagne, 
Wonderful, Crown Bob, Beauty ; Yellow : Gipsy 
Girl, Leader. Oldham, Gipsy Queen, Criterion, 
Golden Ball; Green : General, Lord Eldon, 
Washington, Rough Green, Stockwell, Queen 
Victoria; White: Antagonist, Snowball, Eagle, 
Wellington’s Glory, Hero of the Nile; Heavy 
exhibition kinds: Dan’s Mistake, Conquering 
Hero, Leveller, Catherine, Stockwell, Telegraph, 
Careless, King of Trumps. 

Caterpillars and biids. — Green fly 
sometimes curls up the young leaves, but the 
chief enemies to the Gooseberry are those just 
named ; and if the birds would only eat the 
caterpillars, as it is sometimes claimed they do, 
the mind of the Gooseberry cultivator would be 
set at rest, but until that happy time arrives 
both have to be reckoned with and circumvented 
in some way or other. Where bullfinches are 
numerous they must be shot, and the same 
course of treatment is best for sparrows also. 
There is no fear of the sparrow being extermi¬ 
nated ; I daresay we should miss them if they 
were, the same as we should the flies, or any 
other domestic insect or animal whose existence 
is not of prime necessity to our welfare, but the 
sparrow is a wide-awake bird, and knows how 
to take care of himself. I have sometimes on a 
dark night taken a bat fowling-net and gone 
round his lodgings, but he always sleeps with 
one eye open, and ia not easily caught. But in 
this, aa in all other matters, prevention is better 
than cure ; and there is more than one way of 
preventing birds eating the buds of Gooseberry 
bushes. The buds may be made distasteful by 
syringing some thick liquid over them that the 
birds do not like. A mixture of soot and lime is 
the simplest, and will not cost much either of 
time or money, and adheres pretty closely to 
buds and boughs; and I have generally found 
that when they taste anything that disagrees 
with them, they are not often troublesome in 
the same spot again, even when the dressing has 
worn off and disappeared. Another way of keep¬ 
ing off birds is to act upon their fears and sus¬ 
picions, and tie dark coloured twine or thread 
from branch to branch and bush to bush, 
especially over the tops of the bushes, where 
the birds like to alight to begin their depreda-; 
tions. This is usually effectual in keeping them 
off, but not always, for sometimes they will not 
be deterred where the birds are many and the 
food supply small. 

Caterpillars may easily be kept down by hand¬ 
picking if taken in time, but as they cling to 
and feed upon the undersides of tho leaves, the 


enemy can effect a lodgment almost unperceived. 
In dealing with an evil of this or any other kind, 
we should first ascertain something of its cause 
and history. The fly, the origin of the cater¬ 
pillar, measures about five-eighths of an inch 
across the wings when extended, and the body 
is about three-eighthB of an inch long. She lays 
her eggs along the ribs of the leaves in rows ; 
the eggs grow rapidly, and the grubs are usually 
hatched in less than a week, and begin feeding 
on the leaves at once. This being bo, it will be 
obvious that where we have a suspicion of their 
presence, or if the flies have been noticed round 
the bushes, if we find and pick off the leaves on 
which the eggs have been laid, we could destroy 
them and prevent them doing mischief. I may 
say that the fly is a gay-coloured insect, throat 
yellow with black spot above and below, body 
yellow, with yellow legs and black feet; it has 
four wings. In a couple of months the grub comes 
down from the tree to the soil, in which it bur¬ 
rows 2 in., 3 in., 4 in., or more according to its 
firmness, where during the winter it gradually 
undergoes a change, and emerges as a fly in the 
month of April or beginning of May. 

From eggs laid the beginning of May the 
insect will sometimes go through its changes by 
July 10 or soon after, the first brood taking 
about twenty-eight days; the second will re¬ 
main underground till the following spring. A 
good remedy is to make the ground as firm as 
possible by treading or beating all under and 
round the bushes as far as the branches extend 
to prevent the grubs burrowing, and by remov¬ 
ing some of the surfaae soil in winter the bushes 
may be kept free from them. Other remedies are 

the material up in a piece of musfin, and shak¬ 
ing it so that the powder may rise and envelop 
the leaves. The powder should be put on when 
the bushes are slightly damp. Shaking the 
bushes will generally make the grubs drop to 
the earth, when they can be killed or captured. 

E. H. R. 


Winter management of Pear trees. 

—This consists in pruning, training, and in 
dressing the trees for the destruction of scale 
or other insects when such are present. As re¬ 
gards pruning, where the summer management 
has been properly carried out the pruning in 
winter will consist mainly of cutting out old or 
dead spurs, where such are to be found, and in 
shortening and smoothing the snags left from 
the summer pruning. In training trees on walls or 
trellis all ties that are likely to become tight dur¬ 
ing the next summer, even if they are shill strong, 
should be removed, and new ones loosely placed 
substituted. Where nails and shreds are em¬ 
ployed every branch should be gone over sys¬ 
tematically, and all unsound or tight shreds 
removed, to be replaced with new. Young hands 
are very apt to use more of both than is really 
necessary, and much time and material is wasted 
in consequence. The tree should be securely 
fixed to its support, but all labour beyond that 
is worse than wasted. It would be an advan¬ 
tage if all walls were either wired or studded, 
and the trees tied to the wires or studs, as the 
case may be. Whatever is used for training 
other than nails and shreds should be driven in 
almost close to the wall, to bring the trees as 
much under its shelter as possible. Training with 
nails and shreds not only takes up more time, 
but the materials cost mors, and, worst of al), 
the holes made in the wall are so unsightly, 
and are such a harbour for insects.—E. H. R. 

A Guernsey Apple. —Visiting a Guernsey . 
friend a couple of years ago, I was shown his gar¬ 
den, filled with Apple trees 15 ft. to 20 ft. high 
laden with fruit of the Maltranche, Grosse Mar¬ 
guerite, and Nec DorA all, as he told me, from 
outtings. He sawed off a branch of the last- 
named that was growing over the path and was 
in the way, which he gave me and I planted 
about 15 in. deep., as I was told to do. This wa 
in January. In the following September I had 
eight or ten fine Apples from my stake. The Nee 
Dor6—evidently a corruption of Reinette Dorc 
— has nothing of the Golden Reinette, the 
Reinette d’Angleterre of the French. It is a 
small Pippin-shaped Apple, very divergent in 
form ana colour, a good table and kitchen Apple, 
keeping till Easter.—R. B„ Guernsey . 

Renovating old trees on walls.— 
Walls are too expensive in construction to be 
indifferently covered, and I think it is perfectly 
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certain that in the long ran there is no fruit 
that will pay better for wall space than Pears. 
But then the whole face of the wall must be 
covered wilh fertile wood, not wide spreading 
trees with the middle unfruitful. The best way 
to deal with trees in this condition is, if they 
are trained horizontally, to cut the branches 
back to the trunk and start afresh with new 
wood. This should be done tentatively, not all 
in one year, commencing with the bottom, to 
give the branches there a start, and then work 
upwards. Cut about a third the first year, and 
so on, completing the renewal in three years, 
and this may, in some cases, be done without a 
total loss of crop. Another way of performing 
the same operation of renewal in less time is 
to leave on the bottom pair of branches and 
cut off all the ethers close to the trunk, trim¬ 
ming off all spurs from the pair of branches 
left. When the spring comes round and the 
pent-up force of the tree rushes out, which, 
having fewer outlets, it will do with amazing 
strength, the necessary number of shoots can 
be selected and trained up vertically 1 ft. 
apart. If another pair of branches are left about 
half-way up the tree, Bome time may be gained, 
as vertical shoots can be taken from them also, and 
the wall may be clothed, or nearly so, in one 
year. At the end of the summer it will be a 
good plan to open a trench 6 ft. or so from 
the trunk of the tree, and try to find some of 
the roots, bringing them nearer the surface, 
adding at the same time some fresh soil and 
manure to encourage them to make new fibrous 
roots and get the tree quickly into a free bear¬ 
ing condition. Pears on espaliers may be served 
in the same way if unfruitful from the same 
cause. Any variety that has proved unsuitable 
to the district should be regrafted with a 
variety that has proved reliable.—E. R. H. 


VEGETABLES. 


NOTES ON LETTUCES. 

About the beginning of February a sowing of 
the Paris White Cos Lettuce should be made in 
gentle heat. The seed should be sown in shal¬ 
low boxes, and when up removed to a cool 
frame, and if the young plantB can bo pricked 
out while there into a free soil, it will assist 
their development. This sowing will be found 
to be indispensable, as it comes in between the 
autumn-sown batch and the first outdoor sow¬ 
ing. Preparations Bhould at the same time be 
made for planting out those which have passed 
the winter in cold frames ; for this purpose as 
sheltered and warm a position as possible should 
be chosen—a south border, for instance, where 
protection from the cold easterly winds which 
sometimes prevail in March and April is afforded 
to the young growth. If the soil be at all of a 
stiff, tenacious character, it should be thrown 
up into ridges, leaving the lumps as large as 
possible, aud remain so for a time. Nothing 
benefits soils of this description so much as ex¬ 
posure in this manner to the air and frost, and 
it is indispensable for the quick growth of all 
tender vegetables that the soil in which they 
are planted should be of a very free nature. 
Lighter soils will not require this attention— 
digging over two or three times, choosing either 
frosty or dry, windy weather, will suffice. 

Old decomposed manure should be used, and 
be dug in with a four-tined fork and thoroughly 
broken and incorporated with the soil. Planting 
out will depend upon the weather; it is as well 
not to commence this operation too early, for 
hard, inclement weather immediately succeed¬ 
ing, necessitates their being protected, and they 
are apt to receive a check, which considerably 
retards their subsequent growth. The begin¬ 
ning of March will be found early enough, and 
if the plants be a moderate size, and have been 
kept dwarf and hardy, they will be pretty well 
established beforo being called upon to make 

? uick growth. The best way of planting them 
consider to be in drills, which can be easily 
drawn in the free, loose soil with a broad hoe. 

It sometimes happens that we have a dry 
season during April and May, when a watering 
or two becomes necessary, and when thus 
planted the water is more easily given, and less 
suffices—always important considerations. This 
batch of plants generally succeeds well and at¬ 
tains a good size, the above-named months being 


the most favourable time of the year for them, 
and they are less liable to bolt. If, therefore, 
enough have been put out, they will afford a 
sufficient supply until those sown in February 
are ready. These latter, which will have com¬ 
menced growing, and then been properly har¬ 
dened off, can do planted out in April, being 
well watered, in the event of dry weather, until 
well established. 

At the beginning of March a sowing should 
be made in the open ground in a dry, sheltered 
spot; these should only be thinned out, leaving 
a portion at growing distances ; these latter will 
be somewhat earlier than the transplanted ones 
in arriving at maturity. About the middle and 
latter end of the month other sowings Bhould be 
made in the same manner, transplanting a por¬ 
tion, and leaving the rest for further growth. 
Any of the Cabbage varieties and White Cos 
may then be sown. By frequently sowing and 
employing various kinds there will be no danger 
of a deficiency in the supply. 

During March, April, and May seed oomes up 
well, and young plants thrive and come to ma¬ 
turity in a tolerably equable manner. The 
weather must, however, entirely regulate opera¬ 
tions in this respect. If, therefore, either April 
or May should be dry, the water-pot must not 
be spared. The principal aim should be to keep 
the crop growing, not allowing a check to take 
place, for when once that occurs, time is lost, 
size is sacrificed, and the quality is always in¬ 
ferior. This especially applies to leaves half or 
three parts grown, as such can never be made 
to regain their pristine crispness and juiciness 
if once they suffer from want of moisture. From 
a thoroughly well-grown Lettuce there is not 
much waste, but when indifferently grown the 
half, perhaps, of each head is sacrificed ; it will 
therefore be easily seen how necessary good cul¬ 
ture is for those who wish to economise time 
and lafaour. E. 


Winter Broccoli.—If Broccoli or Cauli¬ 
flowers of some kind are expected to be ready 
at all seasons, it is especially important that the 
supply should not fail during the winter months, 
as then the loss of so important a vegetable 
is much more felt than when a greater va¬ 
riety is in season. I find the early winter sup¬ 
ply is most effectually met by late planted 
successional crops of Walcheren and Autumn 
Giant Cauliflowers. With timely attention to 
protecting the heads by tying up the leaves and 
packing ary Fern fronds amongst the rows, a 
regular and satisfactory supply of these may be 
kept up in ordinary seasons until near Christ¬ 
mas. On the first indications of severe frost we 
lift the remnant of these crops and plant them 
thickly in brick pits thoroughly protected from 
frost. The first month or six weeks of the year 
is the season for proving which sorts are really 
Winter Broccoli, and few things with which I 
am acquainted are more vexatious than growing 
several highly reputed sorts of early and late 
Broccoli, and after looking in vain for the early 
sorts to come in, when there is a dearth of vege¬ 
tables, to at last find both early and late kinds 
coming in together. After trying most of the 
early kinds, both new and old, I am confident 
that we cut more heads of Snows Early Winter 
than all others put together. If one could de¬ 
pend upon getting this sort true no other would 
be needed, as it is of so thoroughly "self- 
protecting ” a character that the heads, 
when fit for cutting, will withstand with im¬ 
punity a frost that will destroy most other 
kinds. The object at which we aim is 
not the production of gigantic heads, or 
a great quantity at any one time, but a con¬ 
stant succession of firm close Broccoli of medium 
size. We make small sowings during March, 
April, and May, and as soon as the plants are 
large enough, prick them out into nursery beds, 
ana finally plant in open quarters or borders as 
the ground becomes cleared of early crops of 
Peas, Potatoes, (fee. We have quite given up 
digging or forking the ground before planting 
this or any kind of Broccoli ; for if the soil is 
thoroughly manured and winter-cultivated for 
the preceding crop, the solidity acquired is 
beneficial rather than otherwise to the Broccoli. 
On soils in this condition the drought of sum¬ 
mer has less influence, and the growth of the 
plants is more sturdy and robust than it other¬ 
wise would be, and, consequently, they are 
better able to withstand the inclemency of win* 


ter; their heads, too, are more solid and com¬ 
pact than those of plants grown on loose soil. 
If the weather is very dry at planting-time, we 
never wait for rain, but draw deep drills, at 
distances to suit the variety, and thoroughly 
soak them with water. We lift carefully and 
replant immediately, and after a good soaking 
of water, draw the dusty soil from between the 
rows, over the drill, and the plants grow away 
with scarcely any check. Frequent surface stir¬ 
rings are beneficial in keeping down weeds and 
in maintaining a loose surface.—J. G. 

Brown Oos Lettuce. — I do not think 
there is a hardier or better Lettuce grown than 
the old black-seeded Brown Cos. Early in spring 
plant out quantities of it, that have been shel¬ 
tered in frames during the winter, at the foot of 
walls with south aspects, where a sloping bank 
of rich soil is placed, to hold two rows of plants, 
for at no time of the year are they more appre¬ 
ciated than in spring and early summer. I have 
tried many kinds of Lettuce, out for the greater 
portion of the year a throughly blanched heart 
of a Brown Cos will be able to hold its own for 
crispness and flavour with any kind yet tried.— 
G. J. 

Notes on Parsnips. -The advice often given 
to grow Parsnips in deep soil and to give them 
plenty of room is undoubtedly good, for this vege¬ 
table is really useless unless well grown and of 
large size. A good Parsnip should be long, 
straight, clean, and, like the long Surrey Car¬ 
rot, without the sign of a forked root. Parsnips 
like a rich moist soil, but if manure is applied 
the same season at or near the surface, it has a 
great tendency to produce forked roots. I, there¬ 
fore, do not manure for a crop of Parsnips, but 
sow on ground which has been well manured 
and deeply cultivated the previous year, the 
simple winter digging of the surface being suf¬ 
ficient. Both Parsnips and Carrots are difficult 
to manage on very heavy soils, or I should 
rather say on some heavy soils. Here is also 
the tendency to scab or brown rust on those as 
well as on very dry soils. I have adopted 
a plan in sowing by which I have been able to 
grow fine clean Parsnips on very stiff and coarse 
clay ; in fact, the nature of the soil suggested 
the plan ; it, moreover, economises the seed, 
which, however, is no great economy, as it is 
cheap and light. I begin by rough levelling the 
ground on the surface when dry with a 
wooden rake ; I then mark it off in lines 18 in, 
apart and proceed to make holes 18 in. deep 
and 12 in. asunder in the row with a heavy 
sharp-pointed dibble 3 ft. long with a cross 
handle at the top, shaking it about until the 
hole is about 6 in. wide at the mouth. The mak¬ 
ing of those holes is not such a heavy matter as 
might be supposed. The holes are then filled up 
with sifted bog mould, or leaf mould, or any 
light comeatable material, but we prefer the bog. 
The looser the material is put in the better. 
When the holes are all filled two or three seeds 
are dropped over each hole, and then half a 
handful of the covering is sprinkled over each. 
In this way we have fine crops of loDg clean 
Parsnips satisfactory to dig and to cook. I in¬ 
tend to follow the same plan with intermediate 
Carrots this year. On some soils itis almost im¬ 
possible to secure a crop of Carrots on account 
of grub and disease, but we have hopes that 
some will be obtained by the dibbling process. 
Carrots and Parsnips are peculiarly suited to 
bog soils when well drained, and itis marvellous 
that they are not both cheaper and more plen¬ 
tiful in our markets than they are.—H. 

Sprouting seed Potatoes.— There is 
little doubt that much of the substance of seed 
Potatoes is wasted by allowing them to make 
premature growth in heaps, and as it is useless 
to expect a full crop from half exhausted seed, 
I would strongly urge on every grower the im¬ 
portance of losing no time in getting seed Pota¬ 
toes spread out in thin layers. In the case of all 
our early choice kidneys, we start the sets in 
shallow cutting boxes, with a little fine 
soil under them, just sufficient to encourage the 
tender rootlets a little ; they are then placed in 
a light cool bouse where they form dwarf sturdy 
shoots, and when about 1 in. or 2 in. long are 
finally planted out by drawing drills and care¬ 
fully placing each set with roots entire in the 
trench, covering with fine soil; thus treated, 
they will repay the extra trouble. For main 
crops in quantity it is not possible to adopt this 
system, but we avoid sprouting by spreading 
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all the aets oat as thinly as possible on the 
shelves or floors of any building in which they 
are secure from frost; they then make short 
sturdy shoots by planting out time.—J. G. 

Jerusalem Artiohokes.—I never yet 
saw the place, either in Scotland or England, in 
which Jerusalem Artichokes would not grow, 
though I have known cases in which the tuber- 
iog was a sorry affair. They neither like clav 
nor shade. Clay soil would be vastly improved 
for Jerusalem Artichokes by a good dressing of 
old mortar rubbish, road sand, charred refuse, 
decomposed garden rubbish, well-rotted hot¬ 
bed manure, dry leaf-mould, or farmyard ma¬ 
nure. If a sufficiency of any of these cannot be 
had for a dressing all over, plaoe a few inches 
under, around, and above the Artichokes at 
planting. The sooner they are planted the 
better, if not already. I prefer autumn planting 
for these tubers. When the crop is lifted, say in 
October or November, I prepare the ground and 
plant afresh. They should be planted in rows 5 
ft. or 6 ft. apart to do them justice, using 
whole tubers, and placing the first 18 in. to 2 ft. 
asunder in the rows. The tubers should be in¬ 
serted from 9 in. to 1 ft. deep. The best way of 
planting is to dig the ground as this process 
proceeds- Put in the first row square 2 ft. or 3 
ft. from the outer edge of the ground, then dig 
on to the next row and so on till the planting is 
finished. In dry soil a good wide open trench 
should be kept in digging. This should be cut 
down straight with a line on the dug edge at 
the proper intervals, part of the loose earth 
thrown out if need be, 2 in. or 3 in. of such 
compost or manures as already described placed 
in the base of the trench, the tubers set on this, 
and covered with the same or the free soil re¬ 
moved. Then unless the soil has been dug in the 
autumn, and is so mellowed into fineness, the first 
spit should be carefully broken before or during 
its being placed over the row of Artichokes, 
for these, like all similar plants, like a mellow 
soil to grow in. The earth between the rows 
may be laid up rough. The site can hardly he 
too sunny. The plants will spring up like 
giants, and possibly make from 6 ft. to 8 ft. of 
stem in the summer. Hence they will mostly 
keep themselves clean after the first month or 
so. Before the tops reach 1 ft. high some earth 
them up. When this is done the crown of the 
ridge should be left wide to retain all rain, as 
daring the growing period there plants are 
greedy of water. As the tubers, however, sel¬ 
dom rise to the surface, it is not needful to earth 
them up. though possibly the practice helps to 
steady the stems, which in exposed places are 
apt to be wrecked by the wind.—T. F. 


Covering seeds— Complaints are often 
made as to the qnality of seeds when the fanlt 
is to be found in the mode of Bowing ; they are 
frequently covered too deeply, or when that is 
not the case the covering is pressed down too 
firmly, the result being that when germination 
commences the seedlings are nnable to push 
through the soil; they in many instances raise 
the whole mass up slightly and then damp off, 
while the same kind of seed covered thinly and 
the soil sprinkled lightly over it has succeeded. 
For covering I prefer very light sandy soil, as 
after watering it does not settle down so firmly 
as when heavier material is used. Very minute 
seeds do best without any covering of soil, but 
a pane of glass should be laid over the pot to in¬ 
sure a uniform amount of moisture ; it must, 
however, be taken off as soon as germination 
commences. The germination of hard seeds,such 
as those of Cannae, will be greatly assisted by 
soaking them for a few days in water. Before 
being sown put them in a pan of water and set 
it on the hot-water pipes until the seeds show 
signs of growth, when they mast be at once 
sown, prior to which the soil should be warmed 
tothe temperature of thatof the house,or a cheek 
will be the result—A. 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

(MISCELLANEOUS.) 

6795.— Heating by gas.— “S. S. ” has no 
need of a stovo for a greenhouse 12 ft. by 7 ft. 
Get a plumber to attach a round gas stand, con¬ 
taining six or eight jets, to the piping you have 
laid on. The heat is intensified by the gas being 
mixed with the oxygen gas in the air in an espe¬ 
cial manner, as there iB an opening in the burner 
to allow of the air being drawn in with the ga9. 
These little stands are largely used by Tea mer¬ 
chants for boiling water for testing Tea with, 
and by shopmen for cooking their dinner and 
boiling water for tea. As the fumes from the 
burning gas are detrimental to vegetable life, 
this apparatus cannot be used without first fixing 
a chimney over it, with a wide open mouth, a 
little wider than the stand ; it need not be fitted 
on to the stand, as that would draw off a large 
hhare of the heat generated. If the greenhouse 
be a lean-to, it is best to have the stove at one 
end, say 1 ft. from the front glass, and 1 ft. from 
the end, the chimney to be carried the whole 
length of the greenhouse, and coming out at 
top. The chimney must have a slanting cover on 
to keep off the rain. A friend of mine has a 
similar greenhouse to “ S. S.’s,” but he burns 
paraffin oil, with a chimney to carry off the 
smoke, and on my first going into the place I 
asked how he could have a lamp burning with¬ 
out smell, for I had not observed the chimney. 
He has a strong young Vine and a selection of 
Fuchsias and Geraniums, and a considerable 
variety of Ferns which he has growing on a 
rockery under the bench and out of little orna¬ 
ments hang on the brick wall and from the top. 
There is an advantage in gas over most other 
modes of heating—there is no dust or dirt, it 
cannot get out of order, you may light it in No¬ 
vember and it requires no further attention till 
the frost is gone, and the cost of the gas con¬ 
sumed is little more than the interest on the 
cost of a first-class heating apparatus. On the 
cover of this journal are advertised stoves from 
a few shillings to £5 each. The cost of gas stove 
and chimney will be from 10s. to 15s. The fore¬ 
going remarks only apply to very small green¬ 
houses.—G. C., JticcUs. 

6742. — Chrysanthemum cuttings. — 
The best place to winter old stools of Chrysan¬ 
themums is in a cold frame, giving plenty of air. 
except in frosty weather. If “ Grange ” has not 
a cold frame he should make a rough framework 
and cover it in frosty weather with matting or 
any other material at hand to keep out the frost. 
“ Grange ” should therefore get his plants out 
of his greenhouse, as although there is no ob¬ 
jection to the cuttings taken from these plants 
being used, yet cuttings taken from plants in a 
cold frame are more hardy and strong, which is 
a great point to start with in growing plants 
either for outdoor culture, conservatory decora¬ 
tion, or exhibition purposes. Cuttings should be 
inserted at once if good exhibition blooms are 
desired. Four cuttings should be inserted in a 
3-in. pot in a compost of Cocoa fibre, and little 
light soil, and plenty of silver sand. The pots 
should then be watered through a fine rose and 
plunged up to their rims in Cocoa fibre in cold 
frame and kept shat close, which keeps them 
from flagging. The frame should be well pro¬ 
tected during frost, and very little, if any, 
water will be necessary till the cuttings show 
signs of having rooted. Air should then be given 
in the daytime, except in frosty weather. Cut¬ 
tings so struck will not want shifting until 
February, by which time I may probably give a 
few more directions as to future culture.— 
W. E. Boyce, Hollcnoay. 

6798.— Roses In pots. —To produce early 
Rose blooms, the plants should now be taken 
into the greenhouse, where there should be a 
temperature not lower than 50°, or if the plants 
be left in the frames, keep the lights well cleaned, 
so that what little sunlight there is be not 
obstructed, and in mild and sunny days give 
plenty of ventilation, as this is absolutely indis¬ 
pensable when Roses are grown in a frame. Too 
mnch watering must not be done. A little weak 
liquid manure once a week is all the trees will 
require at present; in summer time they may be 
watered more freely. Of course they cannot be 
pushed on so quickly as they might be in a 
greenhouse, where any amount of heat can be 
given them. But the hnmid atmosphere of a 
lofty, well ventilated frame is admirably 


adapted for producing well formed blooms, es¬ 
pecially in dwarf and Tea Roses. Rotten horse 
or cow manure, mixed with grass sods or turf, 
that has been in a heap for a few months makes 
a splendid compost for Roses, and it cannot be 
too rich, provided it is not rank. Should the 

E lanta show no signs of blooming when they 
ave made a fair Btock of new wood, nip off the 
tips of the long sprays with the finger and 
thumb, which will have the effect of throwing 
the strength into the bloom buds all along the 
stems. I do not advocate Roses being pushed on 
too rapidly, ob they make wood at the expense of 
theflowers.—G. C., Eccles, 

6786.— Protecting Roses. -My experience 
of standard Roses is, that during severe frosts 
the heads require protection, as in one winter 
I lost nearly all my standard Rose trees through 
frost. Fasten a bunch of Furze, or, better still, a 
wisp of good dry wheat straw firmly, but not too 
tightly, on the heads of the Roscb. I,like “L. D./* 
cannot understand how you can bend a well 
grown Rose stem so as to bury its head into the 
ground without injury to the tree, or with the 
hope of its ever standing erect again, or without 
injury to the roots, which in many cases would 
be half lifted out of the soil, or otherwise the 
stem would break. You cannot do a safer thing 
at the end of the year than cover [about the 
roots well with good horse or cow manure, and 
so far as half standards go, nothing more is 
neoessary. This will also give nourishment when 
the trees begin to grow ; out the manure should 
not be dug into the ground in spring with a 
spade for fear of cutting the roots. Many people 
lose their blooms with this very thing. The 
rain will wash the strength into the soil. The 
furze or straw wisps should be removed im¬ 
mediately the frosts are gone, or a sickly growth 
will ensue, as Canon Hole points out.—G. C., 
Ecclvs, 

6623.— Erecting and heating a small 
greenhouse.— I am sorry at being unable to 
give “ Subscriber ” the full information he re¬ 
quites, but submit the following remarks ; My 
greenhouse cost £40 all told, an arranged price 
with my builder, but £10 could be deducted 
without interfering with the satisfactory work¬ 
ing. I had coloured tiles to the floor, with 6 in. 
of concrete underneath, coloured glass in the 
door, slate slabs (for the pots) costing £5 or 
more, westher vane, and a few other ornamental 
fittings. The boiler coat £3 15s. I believe it is 
4 ft. high, 15 in. in diameter; 4-in. pipes jointed 
together with rubber rings and Portland cement ; 
32-oz. glass on the roofs, and 21-oz. on the sides 
in lengths of 3 ft. by 10 in. I may mention the 
timber work is very stout—the roof will carry 
two persons on it at the same time. On each 
^pan I have six large screws fastened into the 
woodwork, against which I place a plank when 
requiring to clean or paint the glass with sum- 
mer-cloud, which I do during the hot weather. 
—Original Subscriber. 

6784.— Ferns failing.— “ Volo-non-Valeo” 
has either bought his Ferns from too hot a house, 
or the kinds require more h«»at than he has 
got. I Bhould recommend him to get Adiantum 
Capillus-veneris, which I think the most useful 
Maiden-hair an amateur can grow if placed in a 
good light with no direct sun, as a few hours' 
direct sun would shrivel the fronds : care must 
be taken in watering not to wet the fronds.— 
L. W. G. 

6785 .— Plant fertilisers.— “ Edwsrd " with many 
others will find the following a very good plant fertiliser : 
Sulphate of ammonia 4 oz., uitre of pota*h 2 or, white 
augar 1 oz. ; put the whole in one quart of water, using 
i two tablespoonfuls to a gallon of water every other 
watering.—L. W. G. 


Fostuca glauca. — W. K. — At any good nvr- 
s*ry. The green kinds reproduce themselves from seed; 
the variegated kinds, of which glauca is one, do not. 

Oil Stooe.— The leaves sent have evidently been 
scorched or injured by the fumeB of the oil. We have, 
however, heatd very good accounts of the particular 
stove mentioned.—Z>. J Ford.— Get a copy of Gar¬ 
dening Illustrated of March 12, 1881, in which you 

will find what you ask for.- Thomas Staines.— There 

isno remedy now. The Vines may not suffer much Injury, 

and you will know better in future.- Corfu.— Kindly 

repeat your question ; we do not recollect it.- L. W. O. 

—Vol. IV. of Gardening commences March 4. 


Names of plants. -Young Gardener. —Apparently 

Grevlllea robusta.- May (Hampstead).—A kind of 

Cbickweed ; try Watson's Lawn Sand.- J. C. Kir sham. 

—1, cannot name such a scrap; 2, Echeveria secunda 
glauca* 3, Kalosauthes coccinea.- K. V. C — Ap¬ 
parently a kind of Spurge (Kuporbia)- Ulster Man. - 

Variegated Periwinkle (Vinca minor).- Sandy Wijfles. 

—Variety of Centauroa Cyan us. - J. S. if.— ITiymatodes 

peltatum (dark frond); other cannot be recognised. 
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QUHRIBa I 6842.—Nymphsea odorata minor.—Does this I POULTRY. 

- grow in water only? and will it live In a room? What 

Rules for Corrennoadnntq — An depth should the water be, and does the water require . T ___ .... , „ ,, „ 

chanRimt ? Any imtruotions aa to its treatment will be , Non-sitters.-^ma.—Althongh 8pamah, Hot- 
8ratc,uU> ' recel,e<l —n. H. H. »d Minoreaa fcre all noa-rittora, it would be 

Letters relating to business to the Publisher. The name 6843.-Spots on India-rubber plants.—Could ln »PO«ibIe to keep them within bounds by a fence 
and address of the sender is required, in addition to aivj anyone tell me the cause and remedy for a email fungus °®*y ft. high unless their wings, or rather one 

nom tie plume to be used in the paper. Answers to Queries growth on the leaves of Ficus elastlca (India-rubner wing, was kept clipped, which, although thorouahlv 

should always bear the number and title of the query P la nt)? It shows like small white spots, and the end of effectual, spoils the appearance of the bird and has 

‘I"™”" S ™ D - „ * »• after K foult. " 

a long time before its publication. Theref&e, readers t heae ^netiee are, aa a rule, good winter layers, at 

will see the impossibility qf inserting their questions the rdoublV^whYt 1 ^v heB S ^J^lJ urgh ^ eaB * 1 » Dot equal to the Brahma or Coohin in this 

week they are received, and they Zuld grlatly help us S^sid XSlVSf fi , n J sh ^ g 00 ®* aspect, and the first severe weather generally stops 

by sending them as early as possible if the £recedi% “s.lbouSSiSL 8~w half way up the old shoots, the £laying. We cannot name a sinfle nonsSg 

***** i«iak - . ,. 4 . variety which would suit undorthe circamstances. 

land.- 1 have just entered upon a Yoa cannot do better than continue keeping the 

“gang;oXw e « ln tMitst- 5-“ d - ith *r leat s?“r tb . ayare 

U$..d.Xil»X^ Pern, and OloitaiMT Wh.n .hould they be dried offt ^t. be? t0 . a " ! P«»‘« 

and flints 2 ft. below the surface. The place has been ~ VV ’ ** H P n * “ possible, out of sight and hearing of her osnal 

much neglected and is overrun with weeds. I keep no 6846.— Aquatic plants.—I should like to know the “ aiul “» and keep on very spare and low diet, and in 
live, stock and there is no manure handy—only the con- names of two or three of the most suitable aquatic plantB about a week she will be quite cured, and maybe 
tents nf a cesspool to fall back upon and a few cart-loads for a tank (in greenhouse) 2 ft. square and l ft. deep, in returned to her mates. But all this is of no nse un- 
of leaf-mould, turf parings, and decayed matter from the wh,ch * should like to keep a few fish.—Z enoh. less the removal to a separate pen be made at once 

should esteen/i^aiSvour"? any one ^oulJ'Sform 2 fni ®? 47 " Fer ? s turning brown -I bought some Ferns aft ? r fi rat discovering signs of the inclination to sit! 
how I could crop It in the mosTprofltable wav We ara ® ummer 6 ln ‘ pote - Tl )P y have Bince t,,rned brown. It is here that the mistake is generally made, and 

tall. ^ptSr^eS& U X‘ , t^6<f b ?KB^ ey m bato * ,h9 .! >i .'? ? all0 7/ d O" the »«* 4 afte’r 2} 

London; the latter I conclude would be our DrinclDal P a temperature 0146 to 6°^ abnon. until the fever (for it is nothing more or less) has 


POULTRY. 


i addition to any 411 yone tell me the canae and remedy for a small fungus °™7 4 tt. high unless their wings, or rather one 
limoersto Queries growth on the leaves of Ficus elastlca (India-rubber wing, was kept clipped, which, although thoroughly 


Non-sitters.——Although 8panish, Hot- 
dans, aiid Minorca* are all non-Bittere, it would be 
impossible to keep them within bounds by a fence 
only 4 ft high unless their wings, or rather one 
wing, was kept clipped, which, although thoroughly 


Loudon ; the latter I conclude would be our principal ,_„_.. 1 [ T T 

market. I am now engaged trenching the kitchen garden -J® 4 * .—Plants for aquarium. — Will someone increased to an extent very difficult to cure Do not 
two spades deep. Would it be well to invest iu some Mnd, 7 tel1 me the name oi a few good plants for an on any account resort to the nracti™ of 
artificial, manure?—iKQOliUcn. 2«. by 1* la, and wh. rel ?^pf^ M .th«nt «,1 thXnM. n y P J££d bMWbSS 

6S31 -Heating a small greenhouse.--A paper «<Liq __ J . permanently mined in health by such a shook to 

appeared m Gardening (Oct. 15 ) by “ Slow Combustion ” mav have J ead .^ r wb o the system; besides, it does not hasten the cure, and 

i® orael in the extreme.—A ndalusian. ' 


behig the bird is allowed to sit on the nest day after day 
until the fever (for it is nothing more or less) has 


on heating a small greenhouse. Desiring to heat one of a ® xpenonce of , th « working of cottagers' 

similar size, I had a stove made corresponding exactly S, i^ndly give me any useful hints as to rules, prizes, 


Mmiiar size, I had a stove made corresponding exactly R n 4 

to the instructions given, but find it does not give suffl- C C> 8 * 


Brahma-Dorkinga.— Bunnie .—This cross 


cient heat, the coal and cinders burning very black and 6860 .—Culture of Daphne.—Will some one kindly 7 er ^ ^ av ^®nte one, and generally produces most 
slowly. W ith 7® of frost outside the temperature of the me some hints on the culture of the various Daphnes “ ard y and prolific birds, both for table and as fre- 
greenhouse fell to 35°. Can “Slow Combustion ” inform and the easiest way of propagating them.--B antam, quent layers of large eggs. The best Brahma*Dork* 

toe « ^e^i >t | l n n the^^aper^56- I1 or a 60 b ~tl^ou3? e toe ^ S h~S ,e ^ of tan -; 1 ■ ho ’ I,d K'* 11 “ »»• on. “£ «^? d „ b 7, ,,1&tin * 1 a Dorki.g cock 

severest weather ?—E. C F * , W ^J kindly inform me what uses tan refuse can be put of large size, and low on leg, with large dark Brahma 

_liJi „ .. t0 for dowers in and out-of-doors.—B antam. hens. Fancy points may be disregarded, but good 

0 SkliSp“™^fiSSd'SSS.tWrt?7ii a So* X . f 852 ,-,Power of saddle boiler.-Wh.t k.glh of “ d a «>•. J™. .re free from, 

soU fs sandstone rock. Thevtave niS bomo‘ well tr™ P i plnK wiU a 24 ' in - 8addle boiler heat efficiently ?- °ri at least, with only very slight leg feathering, so 
with the exception of two or^ l fhree Si!T, Md tG? SJ Nkw Subscribbr. much the better. The chickens will prove very 

^exceptions! years, but they are always full of flower. 6853.— Wood ashes for flower beds.—Are wood har , d y Md ( l aIck growing, provided they are hatched 

ihe branches are, In my opinion, overloaded with strong "hes of any use for flower gardening purposes?—B an- ear, y and well looked after. February or March are 
Wou , I , d 11 ,nJure th 2 tr e es TAM - toe best months for hatching, the pullets comments! 

distance apart should th^ura*b?l5t from W £f or variegated Mint.-Whafc treat- layabout September, and the cockerels, with 

another? I am in Yorkshire, aSd not in tte south of “ ent d0ea ***** require to grow it successfully ?-J. W. a little extra feeding, prove excellent table fowl. 
England.—B othbram. _ For laying ohooae pallets with grey hackles in pre- 

6888.—Fungus on Laurels.-Can anyone kindly ' ff re ° ce to tho8e wifch „» old 0r bra f«y coloured, as 

Inform me whut has caused the strange appearance of SFECIALJPBIZES FOB 1882. J^mer are^ generally more prolific and do not 

the Lamel leaves which I ere'ose? My Laurels, of which 

I have thousands, are much affected bv it. esDeciallv in 


leav f 8 wh 'ch I erc'ogc ? My Laurels, of which Messrs. Carter * Co., High Holborn, intend offering g et broody so frequently as the latter. If plumage 
one* Mrt°nMhf 8 ’ ar 4 raUC T 1 affected b #L ifc ’ e8 P €ciall y, in valuable money prizes at the various meetings of the rf a .°°nsiderataon, then substitute a silver-grey 
^ garden. I Biipnose from examination Boyal Horticultural 8ociety during this season, viz • Dorking cock with the Brahma hens, although this 
tSlHtSf •?"!! k n U i ; ^ S th K e suminer Bhow v * or tha SrtKoi variety of Dorking is inclined to be small. A very 

g^oiuin ^cUty s 1 sho^m^he%«lt n ^>ur , dishes rf°t?e ^ W ^ crossing J 

2?n,i™ n & ua “PPe 8 ” he identical with that often following Peas (50 pods ^ohX viT ci^r's . whlte Dorking cock with light Brahma hens, and 

n Camellias, Orange trees, «ftc.— Ed.] Carter’s Telephone, Carter’s Pride of the Market Tele- J® , a or orchard this breed looks very attractive, 

6834 —Ribbon border of perennials.— Will any- ^ U8 2 1Bfc 3 ' a . ®how of the Association of oeing nearly white. Whichever of these crosses be 

one kindly tell me how to make a ribbon border of £ ^XtS*^**??** f ? r i h « b «*t pots of Tomatoes, decided on, choose as parents large healthy speoi- 

^^Sf^SS^S^SSSiS^lSS: w“atpor^we {£?ffire°r^!^ n b ISSS& 

trenche<,: * bouid “ “* - »“■>- ZmS&e&z 

N ^ P T t ? 0 ^' t b h db bed8 — In the “Hdle of the Koyia HortciUtimS'’Societj"f’£i. 0 dSlJg 0 /^on'» » 11 ” 111 ° r J 18,11 *5“ ^ dvi,ed ,or °***er 
November I planted a bed o£ Banunculus, and in the Great summer show, May 23, 24, and 25 for 4 dishes of generally, good sound grain and meal being 

n^i„ W f e .u° X ^ ecember »ome Hyacinths and Jonquils. Peas, distinct, half peck of each, to ’include two of , ^P 1 ® foods. It is not an easy matter to lav 

*£boi°»«ti ex o ra 4 0rdi ? ary “ ildne68 oi weather all Alessra Sutton’s varieties. Pelargonium Society’s show down a ®y role as to the quantity of food required 
Jrere DbiJbS nS^ V °i. t 5 e m! 0U ^.’ al th° ug h they June 27, for c'ollection of Vegetables, 12 distinct kinds, by a given number of fowls, so much depends on 

were planted at their proper depths. Probably someone any variety. Tuesdays Meeting. Jniv n h.i# _ j_l- v ii_ . P«na.s on 


can tell me the best means of preserving them through each of Sutton's President Garfield and Sutton’s Bearfimr w - . — e f, w “ lc “ “ e y »ro kept. If they 
“^“ e?e .' e Xro ?,^ 8 we ma y have without injuring the Giant Peas. British Beekeepers’ Association, Aug 3 to 8* . Wlde ra ° ge .| J* 1 ?? 8X0 enabled to pick up a 
young spikes?— Ihos. Collins. for two kinds of Melons, one brace 01 each, Messrs. Sut- amount of food, especially m summer time 

6838.—Campanula persiclfollacceruleaplena. £5 wUif"’ include Satan’s Ilero'of Locklnge, ln8edta abound. In that oase two meals a day 

—I bought the above nice little plants a month ago: jjnjf*’*, 0 hhid® °f Cucumbers, one brace of each, Messrs, will be sufficient, one morning and evening, except 
they are in 44 -in. pots, compost rotted top spit bone n?£hVp!!J!i e i eil ’> to include Sutton’s Duke of Con- m very severe weather when the supply of natural 
dust and sand. W1U any reader kindly tell me If they show ’ B * nk Holiday, food fails; then they must be allowed a Sed^fe 

can be successfully grown in pots? what sizs Dots thev # , competition by cottagers and artizans only), mid-dav On flio nfvL b«nA iut. f j a ■ " a ^ 

should bloom in, and soil? They are in the greenhouse of f Ve « eta ble»6 distinct kinds, arrangement SintXI* “£ 1 ^ ^ htrdB ^ la °° n * 

kept at about 45° at night.— &, Dulwich. ** f Dd decoration to be considered by the judges. Nov. 14, ®ff nfc «> nfiD ®n“® n t three meals a day must always be 

p^SlnS d a I S f df^ ar S , b 8_AI1 oTom 6 !“ot9^ Sf alight oha^ter,°.5oh J 

their numbers, and the only plan is to poison them. Will Fiftyfold Potatoes; for 9 tubers each of Sjtton's Wood ^ M they will eat eagerly and no more. 
rSI«*? ader ?bllg® by stating what is the best and most stock Kidnev and Sutton’s Beading Hero Potatoes • for fu°° d on Account mast be allowed to remain on 
m whlch t0 8toep corn > “d how to 9 tubers each of Sutton’s Magnum Bonum and Sutton’s rnn after tbe y have finished, and if they are 
a,T * J? r8t i,oo Best Potatoes. International Potato Exbibi- observed to be dainty and picking the Corn and 

6838.—Oioandcre not blooming.—I havetwoOle- £ n ^ 2 f ‘f 1 ^ r t l 8 J arletl i B °! Po ff to c8, distinct, 9 tubers meal over and rejecting what does not please their 

anders 4 ft. to 5 ft. high which do not flower; they have f ut e , ac n \’ ® £^ rB 5f cb of Sutton’s Early Border and fancy, it b a sure sign that they are ove“fld- and 
shown bloom buds three years iu succession, but have got °S B £? zet £ ker Potat pes; for 9 tubers each of Sut- if the state of affairs h« not ro*t;*Ld „ e u* edq 
no further. I keep them In a cool greenhouse, where no ^ a Ru « et , and Sutton’s Fiftyfold Potatoes; tUmfm ® fMuig offm 

frost can touch them. What can I do to make them L° r A 4 9 Sutton s WoodBtock Kidney and n um bcr of eggs, and disease of nnmerons types 

bloom properly?—W. F. ® m Sutton;. Biding Hero Potatoes; for 9 tubers each of , wi11 80011 mak ® their appearance. In short, it is 

e*sn ^ fl„A 0 wm Suttons Magnum Bonum and Sutton’s First and Best better to rather underfeed than overfeed nonlfcrv 

cular* may be obtained from the respective Arms. ^ ^ 

andwant to avoid smoke a3 much as possible.— One in _ _ to determine how much they should have thrown tr» 

A CATALOGUES BECEIVED. them, the right quantity being what they will eat 

6840.—Treatment of Tydeeas.—I bought aTydsea * William Paul & Son’s (Waltham Cross, Herts) Vege- with relish, and no more. Again, fowls’ annotates 
last August which has flowered tiu now Will some one “g®* Plo TO “ d Agricultural Seeds. vary, and are influenced by the weather and otW 

give me plain instructions how to treat it up to next , Hooper A Co. s (Covent Garden, London) Spring Cata- causes, as also bv the health of th a k; * na °““® r 
t'me °f flowering? It is in a 5-ln. pot, and ha5 got two lojpie of Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Lilies, ^oSer wben lavingwill on^tn if « b ^l‘ A S en 
■hoots just peeping up the aide.-A mateur. plants. f ween Jaying will, and. ought to, eat more than when 

JSs«Ka-!w.ws«sMs ^‘ss^nassrjosas 

hfghn’^^i^^wwmeTby a^toro.—^Kii^u^^BHR. and^etaKee^^ LI ® tofNe " ^ s-ble after the birdihTe got 

s eeU8 ’ evening meal, which should always be hard grain. 


6838.— Oleanders not blooming.-I have two Ole¬ 
anders 4 ft. to 5 ft. high which do not flower ; they have 
shown bloom buds three years in succession, but have got 
no further. I keep them In a cool greenhouse, where no 
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immediately before they retire to roost.— Anda¬ 
lusian. 

Management of an Incubator. — Can any 
reader give me any information about management 
of an inoubator ? I take it that the temperature of 
the eggs should be 05° to 98°, but should they be 
turned daily, or moistened occasionally ?—G. 0. 

- In Gardening of December 31, “ Edin¬ 
burgh," giving his experience in poultry keeping, 
says his stock was hatched in a home-made incu¬ 
bator. 1 shall feel obliged if he will tell me how 
many degrees of heat is required in the incubator 
to hatch the eggs (hen and duck) successfully, and 
for any information he will kindly give me in the 
management of the incubator. I have an incubator, 
but have not succeeded very well at present with 
it.—J. IT. _ 

RABBITS. 

Rabbits for show.—I would inform “ Dolly ” 
that lop rabbits are of no use for show at 16 in. ; 
the weight would do. They should not measure less 
than 21 in. by 5\ in. for that purpose. We have now 
two young ones six weeks old which measure easy 
161 in. bred from parents 23j in. by 6 in. It would 
do no good to breed with rabbits from the same 
parents, as the young would be small and weakly. 
Kill or sell the buck and get a good healthy un¬ 
related buck, good iu size with ears not less than 
from 21 in. to 24 in. by 6 in. Put the doe in a warm 
house with a heat from 60° to 65°, as heat is the 
great secret for breeding for rise of ear. Let the 
young stay with their mother till they are 
ten or twelve weeks old; then harden them off 
gradually, but before commencing breeding procure 
two Dutch does mismarked or otherwise; these are 
to be for foster mothers as their quantity and quality 
of milk, warmth, and their tendency to take to 
other young beside their own makes them the best 
of any Dreed for that purpose. Let the Dutch does 
kindle about the same time as the lop ; when they 
have done so take away and kill all the mismarked 
Dutch and divide the young lops equally between 
the three ; thus you will get size and weight com¬ 
bined with size of ear. Feed in the usual way with 
good sound food, giving no green stuff till they 
are six months old. These are the secrets of lop 
breeding, and without observing them you will do 
no good. I would advise four other breeds beside 
lops till you get well informed in breeding, viz., 
silver greys, Dutch, Belgian hares, and Angoras ; 
the price varies from 5s. toasmany guineas. Nothing 
more than separation can be done to prevent the 
does from fighting, and successful breeding without 
it will be out of the question. Good hutches are 
indispensable.—J. Crewe. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Cooking vegetables.— Every kind of vege 
table intended to be eaten whole should, when put 
to boil, be placed at once in boiling water. This 
especially applies to Potatoes, which have generally 
the outer covering removed to begin with. When, 
however, it is required to produce a pulpy food, as 
in the making of soup, the vegetable should be put 
into cold water, and the heat raised to the boiling 
point gradually. The reason for this is, that where 
the boiling is commenced from the moment the vege - 
table is immersed in the water, the albumen of the 
vegetable is partially coagulated near the surface, 
and serves to retain the virtue of the vegetable; 
whilst (as in the making of soup), where the heat¬ 
ing is commenced from the time of putting the vege ■ 
tables into cold water, the albumen is slowly dis¬ 
solved, and actually mixes with the water, a process 
which, though required for the production of a 
nutritious soup, is very improper when the vege 
tables are intended to be used otherwise. We wish 
all cooks were aware of this simple requirement in 
cooking the Potato, w hich has generally all its albu¬ 
men boiled from it and lost in the water, whilst 
nothing but starchy matter is left behind. 

Vegetable curry.—Put 2 oz. of butter into 
stewpan, then roll Celery, Onions, and Broccoli in 
curry-powder, and stew them until tender; add a 
cupful of good gravy, a small quantity of mashed 
Potatoes mixed up with curry-powder, and salt. 
Stew the whole together until sufficiently done. 
Another way .—'Take Broccoli, Cauliflower, or any 
other vegetable, and boil it in water until tender ; 
then throw out the water, cut them in rather large 
pieces, nnd add either shrimps, prawns, or any 
minced meat, if you think proper to make such an 
addition ; or if not, then putsomo fried Onions with 
a bit of butter, a pint of water, and the usual quan¬ 
tity of rice and curry-powder ; stew all together 
and add lemon-juice to the taste. If the materials 
be well chosen, it will be found very delicate. 

Mixed vegetable soup.—One Turnip, one Car¬ 
rot, three or four Jerusalem Artichokes, Bix middle 
Bized Onions, two heads of Celery, one Leek. All 
the vegetables together should weigh about 2 lb. 


butter, 4 oz. ; water, 1 quart. Fry about one-half of ' 
the vegetables with a portion of the butter ; cut the 
remaining half of the vegetables into small portions, 
and put them along with the fried vegetables to the 
water ; raise the temperature to the boiling point, 
then let the whole simmer two hours, adding fresh 
boiling water as evaporation proceeds, so as to have 
about a quart of soup when the process is finished. 
Strain the soup, using a little pressure ; if not thick 
enough, add a little flour and a little cream if at 
hand ; also a little pepper and salt, a teaspoonful 
of sweet marjoram, three tablespoonfuls of ketchup, 
and the remaining butter ; let the whole simmer a 
few minutes. This soup is generally much esteemed. 

Quince marmalade.—This may be made as 
follows : Pare and quarter and well core the fruit, 
so as to take out the hard part round the core, then 
weigh the fruit. Put it in layers in a stone jar, with 
a little sugar between each layer; add a teacupful 
of water, and bake in a cool oven ; have a quantity 
of sugar equal in weight to the fruit before it is put 
into the jar; allow a quart of water to every four 
pounds; boil the sugar and water together, skim¬ 
ming till cleur; when the Quinces are soft add them 
with a quart of juice, boil them in the syrup, boat¬ 
ing with a spoon till the marmalade is quite smooth. 
There will probably not be enough juice in the jar; 
an extra quantity should be prepared separately, 
made of the inferior Quinces, cut, pared, and cored, 
and boiled in as much water as will nearly cover 
them till they begin to break, then strain or squeeze 
through a coarse cloth. The slower the fruit is 
baked in the first instance, the redder the fruit 
will be, but we doubt its becoming scarlet without 
a little cochineal- Some people press the fruit 
through a sieve beforo beginning to boil it with 
the syrup-—M. L. 

Boiled Turnips —When Turnips are sweet and 
tender, they are best if boiled whole till soft, and 
then sent immediately to the table. If they are 
allowed to boil too long they become bitterish. An 
hour is the medium time. Tboy are less watery and 
better flavoured when boiled with their skins on 
and pared afterwards. 

A substitute for Potatoes. — Steam or boil 
thoroughly one pound of Turnips; mash them well 
over the tire, and at the Bame time sprinkle in about 
two ounces of Oatmeal or Pea meal very slowly ; 
when of a proper consistency, put the mixture into 
a buttered dish, and brown it before the fire or in 
an oven. A little pepper and salt or sugar should 
be added according to taste. 

Grated Carrot for puddings.—Two ounces of 
grated Carrot to each pound of fruit adds wonder¬ 
fully to the flavour of a plum pudding. Turnip may 
be used for the same purpose ; it is also useful to 
thicken soup. 

Medleys.— J. Atkinson. —We do not understand 
the question. Kindly make it plain. 



Working a horse without shoes. -“G.” asks 
for information about working a horse without 
shoes, which I can supply. Four years ago, not lik¬ 
ing the way horses are shod in this neighbour¬ 
hood, I ceased to have any shoes on my pony. After 
taking the shoes off I let the pony run in a field for a 
fortnight, running it daily up and down a hard bit of 
road, at first only once or twice, afterwards for a 
longer time (I was careful at first to keep to smooth 
roads), till its hoofs got thoroughly hard ; now it 
draws my phmton (3 cwt) and four grown up 
people over the roughest roads in the neighbourhood 
and has never suffered the least inconvenience. I 
pare the edges (not the bottom) of its fore-hoofs to 
prevent their getting too long, which they are apt 
to do otherwise they have never been meddled with. 
This pony, which is a very small one (notninehands), 
scarcely ever does less than 8 miles a day, and often 
14 miles to 16 miles. Tho attention which it attrac¬ 
ted was at first a great annoyance, but this has now 
ceased. You have to remember that passers-by can¬ 
not hear the sound of the horse’s feet, and more 
care is necessary in driving to avoid running over 
people— Midland. 
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FIBROUS FEAT, 6*. per sack; 5 Tor C2s. M. BLACK FIBROUS 
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THE LONDON MARKET GARDENS. — A 
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2s. 6d.’, post free 2». 9d —Gabdsx Office, 37, Southampton Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C. ___ 
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Garden. London. W.O. ____ 
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ROBBS . 

ROSES FOR VARIOUS POSITIONS. 
Among summer-flowering and climbing varie¬ 
ties of the Rose may be inolnded the Ayrshire, 
Boarsanlt, Evergreen, and the Hybrid Bourbon 
and Chinese Roses, the floral display made by 
which lasts only about three weeks ; but there 
are other kinds of summer Roses that are not 
perpetual flowerers, such as the Damask and Gal- 
lica glasses ; among these, such kinds as Madame 
Hardy are, however, well worth growing ; it is 
pure white, and a well formed Rose. Neverthe¬ 
less, Boule de Neige, among the Hybrid Per¬ 
petuals, is quite as good as any summer Rose; 
if, therefore, a good white Rose is required fora 
conspicuous situation, I would recommend thi s 
Hybrid Perpetual ; but if for a shrubbery, or for 
planting near trees, the summer-flowering climb¬ 
ing Roses are best, as they are stronger growers 
than the Hybrid Perpetuals, and can be trained 
so as to have a fine appearance. 

These are the only classes of Roses that re¬ 
quire more skill as regards pruning than the Hy¬ 
brid Perpetuals, with which we may associate 
the Bourbons, Teas, and Chinas, as well as most 
of the Noisettes. The latter, indeed, may be 
termed perpetual flowering climbing Roses, most 
of them being useful as climbers, and also as 
pyramid and pole Roses ; if pruned so as to leave 
the shoots long enough for training, these form 
excellent pyramid or trellis Roses ; for, when the 
points are brought down they flower from every 
lateral shoot. This applies to Mar6chal Niel, 
Lamarque, Desprez, ana Solfaterre ; but besides 
these there ar6 other varieties of the Noisette 
class tli at are not useful for climbers, such as 
Triomphe de Rennes and Narcisse, which are 
more compact growers, and make fine standard 
or close growing Roses. 

The Boursault and Ayrshire Roses are all use¬ 
ful in rough situations, as they are free flowering 
and strong growers, and are quite hardy. In prun¬ 
ing these should be well thinned, leaving, however 
enough to cover the pole or trellis. Close pruning 
they do not require. The Hybrid, China, and 
Bourbon Roses should be pruned differently ; 
take, for instance, Charles Lawson, an excellent 
Rose for covering lattice work, and it also makes 
a good standard. Of this I have some two dozen 
standards, and it also makes a valuable pole 
Rose. Miss Ingram is also equally useful. 
Hybrid Bourbon Coup de Heb6 is another excel¬ 
lent Rose ; but we have a Hvbrid Perpetual, 
nearly equal to it, both in shape and colour, 
Auguste Mie. 

Most of the Roses, Hvbrid, China, Bourbon 
varieties, make very good pole Roses, and many 
of them are also excellent climbers. Among rosy 
blush climbing kinds, one of the best is Blairi 
No. 2; it is good inshape, and valuable for cutting 
from. Madame Plantier, a beautiful white cluster 
Rose, is also useful for furnishing cut bloom, 
and is an excellent climber. These may be all 
pruned in February; in no case do I hold with 
pruning outdoor Roses in November. In very 
mild weather in December and January the buds 
start, and the shoots get quite crippled. Hybrid, 
China, and Bourbons, are useful for planting in 
shrubberies as standards, or in the form of bushes 
but I do not recommend many of them to be 
used as standards, as the Hybrid Perpetuals are 
better suited for that purpose. H. S. 


PRUNING HARDY ROSES. 

This may now be proceeded with at any time 
when the weather is open. No one should ever 
cut a Rose or any other plant in a frozen state. 
But with open weather it is a good rule to prune 
all hardy Roses early in the year. The term 
“ hardy,” however, in this matter must not be 
held to include Chinas, Teas, Bourbons, Noi¬ 
settes, nor Hybrid Perpetuals. Most of these 
are better pruned in February, March, or April; 
but all summer Roses, Austrian and other Briers, 
Moss, and climbing Roses may be pruned at 
once. I also prefer pruning to any other method 
of cutting. The knife, and knife alone, makes 
the cleanest out, leaves the least raw surface, 
and gives no bruise to wood or bark in tne act 


of cutting. It cannot be too sharp, nor can the 
need of sharpness be too deeply impressed on 
amateur Rose growers, for it may be boldly 
affirmed that for an amateur who fails to grow 
Roses for lack of skill half-a-dozen fail through 
wretched tools. A good knife is quite half the 
battle in budding as well as pruning. The cut 
should be short and always made from the lower 
side of the shoot at a sharp angle towards the 
top. This keeps the out dry, a great help towards 
healing it. Everything of scissor form, even the 
most improved French secateurs, leave wounds 
behind. The cut is also less smooth and more 
slow to heal. The knife in skilful hands is also 
the fleetest as well as the cleanest of all outting 
implements, and it oannot be too sharp nor good 
to prune Roses well. The mode and extent of 
pruning must vary widely with the Rose pruned 
and the objects of the cultivator. In general 
terms Roses may be said to be pruned to keep 
them within bounds to improve the quality of 
their flowers, to preserve tne form or vigour of 
the trees, and to remove weak, useless, or dead 
wood. 

Keeping Boses within bounds. — 
Many of these would grow themselves almost 
out of the garden were they not pruned, for not 
a few Roses are giants. These would overrun 
others, and speedily grow out of all reasonable 
bounds were they not restrained by the knife. 
Even more moderate-growing Roses may make 
several feet of wood a year, and need restraint 
unless only a few are to be grown in any one 
garden. No doubt there is strong tendency to 
plant Roses too closely together, and not a few 
gardens would look richer and better with fewer 
Roses allowed to grow larger than with a crowd 
of smaller Roses always threatening each other. 
But while the present modes of growing Roses 
continue, a considerable amount of pruning will 
be needed to keep each in its plaoe, and in due 
proportion to others. 

Pruning to improve the blooms.— 
On most Rose shoots there are probably from 
six to a dozen in embryo. Were all these allowed 
to develop, the blooms must necessarily be 
smaller than if only one or two of them were 
allowed to develop into flowers. Pruning in, so 
far as it reduces the number of flowers, concen¬ 
trates the force of the plant, and thus heightens 
the colour and enlarges the size of the Roses. 
This is so obvious as to need no proof. The 
shoots of summer Roses, such as the Cabbage 
and Moss, are spurred back to two or three buds, 
or even less. Each of these produce one or 
more flowers of higher quality than if the entire 
shoot were left intact. The same principle is 
kept in view in the pruning of other Roses, 
though in some varieties feet or even yards of 
young wood may be left instead of eighths or 
quarters of an inch. 

Pruning for form and vigour.— This 
is absolutely necessary in gardens, in shrubberies, 
and in woods, and in the oase of isolated Roses 
on turf; the more the trees or bushes are left to 
themselves to wander freely as they list, the 
more artistic and beautiful the effect. But gene¬ 
rally in gardens Roses must be pruned into form 
and kept in shape afterwards by the knife. No 
doubt many of them are over pruned, all the 
grace and not a little of the beauty out out 
of them. Still, it need not be so. Pruning may 
be made to heighten beauty as well to mar it. 
And then we prune for vigour as well as form. 
By cutting out exhausted branches we cause 
young and more vigorous ones to spring forth 
from their base, and thus force the Rose to 
renew its youth at the point of the knife. But 
this brings us to our last, the 

Removal of weakly, worthless, and 
dead wood. —No one can object to this sort 
of pruning, as it at onoe improves the appear¬ 
ance and the health of our Roses. Few things are 
more unsightly than weakly, worthless, or dying 
branches among Roses, and all such should be 
carefully removed at the annual winter pruning. 
The plants being leafless, every imperfect part 
can be the better seen. In fact, Rosea carefully 
pruned every year should never show such im¬ 
perfections, As soon as a branch fails it should 


be pruned out before it becomes diseased. Treated 
thus, the very weaknesses of Rosea become tribu¬ 
tary to their strength, for though new Roses do 
not spring from the ashes of dead ones, yet will 
fresh strong shoots leap forth from the base of 
weakly ones promptly removed at the annual 


prunwga. 
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INDOO R PL ANTS. 

TREE OR PERPETUAL FLOWERING 
CARNATIONS. 

Trek Carnations of the old-fashioned descrip¬ 
tion,'so long in cultivation, were only grown by 
a few people who oared more for the perfume of 
the flowers that a plant bore than they did for 
the look of the plant itself. Grown as they used 
generally to be, their tall untidy appearance 
was such that they were anything but imposing 
objeots, yet the unsightly form of the plants 
was not alone attributable to their natural habit, 
but was in part owing to the way in which they 
were managed. But not having a sufficiency of 
young stock, old plants had to be kept on doing 
duty too long, and usually without any attempt 
to reduce their height. Even the newer vane- 
ties which have appeared in recent years, such 
as the fine kinds raised by M. AlegatiCre, Mr. 
Turner, and others, although so great an im¬ 
provement as regards habit, would still get un¬ 
shapely if kept too long without cutting down, a 
practice thatI always used to folio win the spring, 
after which they will make stout bushy growth. 
Still even when so treated I always found young 
stock more satisfactory, especially when propa¬ 
gated early enough to give them the season be¬ 
fore them in which to gain strength. The plants 
first put in warmth in the autumn will naturally 
be the first to make young growth, which will 
furnish cuttings that will root readily in a little 
warmth, after which they must be potted singly 
in good loam, to which add about one-sixth of 
leaf-mould, a little rotten manure, and some 
sand. It may be as well to remind those who 
have not had much to do with Carnations, that 
these perpetual flowering kinds are, like the 
show varieties, very much subject to the attaoks 
of wireworm. Similar to the ordinary sorts, they 
like good f.'esh loam, but this requires to be 
carefully looked over before it is used, or many 
of the plants will be destroyed. 

Potting.—I am a great advocate for hard 
potting, knowing the advantages which it gives 
in the case of most plants, yet not all, and these 
Carnations are amongst the number, for I never 
found them do so well when the soil was oom- 
pressed too closely in the pots; in fact, I have 
seen them come to a complete standstill when 
over hard potted, a condition out of which they 
did not move until turned out and potted 
lighter; nor do they do so well when put out in 
the open air too soon in spring, as if they are 
exposed before the frosty nights are over, al¬ 
though just as hardy as the florists’ section of 
Carnations, and better in constitution than 
many of them, it seems to give them a cheek, 
which they do not like. Not the least advantage 
these Carnations possess is the gradual succes¬ 
sion of bloom they give, which, coupled with 
their enduring nature, permits of all tne flowers 
being used. 

Insect8.—One essential is to see that the 
plants all through the season are kept quite free 
from aphides. The beat means I have found for 
keeping them clear from both aphides and red 
spider is to syringe once or twice a week all through 
the summer with soot water made by adding 
soot at the rate of a handful to a gallon of water, 
stirring it well up so that none remains floating 
on the surface, and then letting it settle, pour¬ 
ing the water off gently and using it in 
a clear state. No insect likes to oome where 
the soot water is thus regularly applied, 
and in addition it helps the plants in their 
growth. Further, they must never be allowed to 
get dry, especially in the hot summer weather. 
There are now a large number of these oonti- 
nuous-flowering varieties of Carnations, but for 
ordinary use a limited selection of the most de¬ 
cided colour will generally be found better than 
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an extension of the kinds, some of whioh will 
most likely be deficient in freedom of growth, or 
some other essential property. 

Varieties.—The following are all good 
kinds: A. Alegati^re, bright red, a very free 
flowering sort of dwarf, compact habit, and a 
good grower; Lucifer, intensely bright scarlet— 
in fact, it would be difficult to imagine any* 
thing more vivid in colour ; Miss Jolliffe, pale 
pink, an extremely free bloomer, a good grower, 
and dwarf ; Osman Pacha, very bright scarlet, 
flowers large, and good in shape; Vestal, a 
beautiful white, remarkably free; Madame Eli¬ 
zabeth, rose colour, an equally fine kind ; Guel¬ 
der Rose, pure white, fringed petals, a free 
bloomer ; Souvenir de la Malmaison, blush 
white, immensely large, full flowers. T. B. 


CULTURE OF SOLANUMS. 

Pots v. planting out.— There isadiversity 
of opinion as to the best method of growing this 
useful winter decorative plant, some being in 
favour of planting it out in May and lifting it 
in September or October, while others advocate 
that the plants should be oonfined entirely to 
pots and plunged in a bed of coal ashes. After 
trying both plans I must say that the latter seemed 
to secure the most vigorous development of the 
plants, for with these, as with all our deoorative 
subjects, the primary aim is to get a maximum¬ 
sized plant in the smallest pot that will retain 
it in robust health. When the size of pot used 
is not important, large specimens may be grown 
with rather less trouble by planting out, 
but well-formed plants that will retain their 
foliage* down to the rim of the pot, and be 
aglow with brilliant berries, are worth all the 
extea labour they entail. 

Sowing, <5cc.—The plan I should recom¬ 
mend is to sow the seed in February, and as 
soon as the plants are large enough pot them 
off into single pots and grow them on in frames 
close to the glass. In order to secure a dwarf, 
well-shaped plant, the leading shoot must be 
pinched out, and the side shoots tied down to 
the rim of the pot to form the basis of the future 
plant, but they should not be stopped too late 
in | the season, or the berriee will not ripen. 
Confine them to 4^-in. pots the first season; if a 
sufficient number of old plants have been re¬ 
tained and cut down for the largest specimens 
they make the best plants the second year. 

Pruning.— About the beginning of March 
(bulbs and flowering plants being usually plenti¬ 
ful for decoration) berry-bearing plants are not 
muoh in request; therefore Solanums should be 
removed to a cool house, and kept rather dry 
for a few days before cutting them down close to the 
rim of the pot, retaining the outline of the plant 
intact. In a medium temperature they will 
speedily start into a sturdy ^growth, which must 
be kept clean by fumigating and syringing; 
they should then be shaken out and plaoed in 
the pots which they are intended to oooupy, a 
6-in. or 7-in. pot being^large enough to produce 
very fine plants. 

Training and watering.— When fairly 
started into growth the points of the shoots 
should be pinched out, when they will break 
into a well-formed head of shoots, which should 
not be stopped later than May, gradually inur¬ 
ing the plants to a cool temperature, and by the 
end of the month they should be plunged in a 
bed of coal ashes in a well-sheltered, sunny 
position out of doors, leaving spaoe sufficient 
for a free circulation of air at all times. As they 
are strong-rooting, gross-feeding subjects, they 
must be copiously supplied with water; ana 
when grown in pots, the rate of growth may be 
regulated by the supply of weak manure and 
soot-water in greater or leaser proportions. The | 
pots should be occasionally lifted or turned 
round, so that the roots may not penetrate the 
subsoil. A good syringing after hot days will 
encourage a clean growth, but out-of-doors they 
are seldom subject to insect plagues. By the 
end of September they should be models of 
healthy development, clothed with dense green 
foliage down to the pot, and forming striking 
objects when thickly studded with brilliant 
berries. The only training they require is to 
support any heavily-laden branch in its proper 
place, but the less interference in the way of 
training after the basis of the plant is formed 
the better. From October to March they are 


very effective for conservatory decoration as 
single vase plants, or mixed in large groups for 
indoor decoration. There are several improved 
varieties on the old type of S. capsicastrum, 
such as Wetherill’aHybrids, Williams’ Empress, 
and Solanum capsicastrum oompaotum. 

J. G. H. 

Gloriosa superba. —This is one of the 
most easily cultivated of greenhouse olimbers, 
and also one of the moat attractive when it 
flowers. Its blossoms are borne in racemes on 
the end of the stems, eaoh flower springing from 
the axil of a leaf, as shown in the accompanying 
woodcut. A warm greenhouse suits this plant 
exactly, while for soil almost any well-drained 
mixture will be found to agree with them. I 
have tried them in peat, in loam, and in a mix¬ 
ture composed of nearly all leaf-mould with 
almost similar results, a little manure being 
given to help the colouring of the flowers. The 
tubers should be potted in spring and started in 
a little bottom-heat. As soon as tne growths are 
well away the plants should be placed in the 
warm greenhouse and trained along a rafter or 
up a pillar, so that the flowers may hang grace¬ 
fully downwards. After flowering the plants 
should be gradually dried off and plaoed in a 
dry place till the return of spring. G. viresoens 
is the name for the plant known m gardens as 
Gloriosa Planti and G. Leopoldi. It is a native 
of South-west Africa, where it is said to be cul¬ 
tivated for virulent poison contained in its roots. 
The flowers of this species are larger and 
brighter coloured than those of G. superba, be¬ 
ing pale yellow when young, and ohanging 
to a more or less bright red with age. G. superba, 
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the species represented in the accompanying 
woodcut, is perhaps the poorest of the three 
known species. It is a native of the East Indies. 
G. grandiflora is an African species. Beyond the 
size of the flowers, which are twice as large as 
those of viresoens, there seems but little differ¬ 
ence between it and that species.—Z. 

Propagating In sand and water.— 
The busy season for working up a stook of many 
kinds of soft-wooded plants employed for open- 
air decoration being at hand, it may not be out 
of place to recall the merits of this system of 
propagating. The great object at this time of the 
year, when space is so valuable, and a.great deal 
of work has often to be got through in a little 
time, is to adopt a method of propagating soft- 
wooded subjects which may at the same time be 
rapid, easy, and effioacious. All these points of 
merit can be claimed for the sand-and-water 
method, and the 'great wonder is that, consider¬ 
ing its simplicity and the time saved by its em¬ 
ployment, it should not be more universally 
adopted. All that is required to carry out this 
system is some ordinary flats whioh are to be 
filled nearly to the rim with fine sand. The cut¬ 
tings are then inserted, and the pan is filled up 
with water and plaoed on a brisk bottom-heat. 
The advantages of this sand-and-water plan 
consist in the rapidity with whioh the cuttings 
strike when subjected to a high temperature, 
such things as Alternantheras and Verbenas 
being ready to pot off in ten days from their in¬ 
sertion, the diminution of labour, no tedious 
crooking of pots being necessary, no shade being 
required—in fact, the more sun the better, and 
the ease with which the cuttings may be potted 


off, for they oan just be drawn out without in 
any way injuring a fibre.—J. O. 


PROPAGATION OF BEDDING PLANTS. 

Spring propagation is a matter which 
demands considerable attention from those re¬ 
quiring many plants of this kind, but who only 
have limited winter accommodation for them 
for a few hundred plants of many kinds may be 
stored throughout the winter in a very small 
space, and be multiplied into thousands in the 
spring. Spring propagated plants of many sorts 
are preferred for summer bedding to autumn- 
struck ones. Geraniums are generally propagated 
in autumn, when large quantities of cuttings oan 
be easily obtained from outside plants. Spring 
cuttings do not grow large enough for beading 
out in May unless rooted very early. A few 
store pots of Verbenas, rooted in autumn, are 
sufficient to give thousands of cuttings from 
February to March. Spring plants of these are 
superior to those of autumn. Except in cases of 
necessity, parent plants are generally cast away 
when sufficient stock has been obtained. Half- 
a-dozen old plants of Lobelia, if lifted and potted 
in autumn, are useful in spring, when every 
small shoot may be made into a cutting and 
plant. 

In sand and water.—The surest and 
quiokest way of propagating Lobelias is 
to have some water-tight pans filled with 
sand to within 1 in. of the rim. Put the 
cuttings in closely, and, when full, give suffi¬ 
cient water, through a fine rose, to fill the pan 
to the top, so that the whole may be swamped, 
leaving only the points above water. It will be 
found that every cutting will root in four dayi. 
They should then be planted in some light open 
mixture, with a temperature equal to that in 
whioh they were rooted, whioh should be 70° to 
80°. I have rooted them in shallow pans in the 
same manner. Tropeolums may be inoreaaed 
from every joint of the old plant. Large plants 
of Heliotrope should always be grown m the 
greenhouse during the winter to supply sweet- 
scented flowers; these throw out plenty of 
■hoots for propagation, and, planted out against 
a wall, give stock successively for years. 

Plants of the different kinds of Iresines, when 
kept clear of green-fly, are very useful and or¬ 
namental in winter deooration; eaoh top and 
joint may be made into a cutting, and rooted in 
spring. That useful plant, Verbena venoea, may 
be out over to the ground level in autumn, and 
a light covering of manure put over the roots 
and left there until March, when it should be 
lifted, the roots laid in a shallow box, loosely 
oovered with earth, and plaoed in a warm tern- 
'perature. In a few days abundanoe of young 
■uokers are ready for taking off, not only as oat- 
tings, but many of them as rooted plants. 

Old plants of Petunias are the safest to deal 
with in winter, and increase isoertain from them 
in spring. Dahlias are easily propagated by 
means of young shoots whioh spring from the 
roots when they are planted amongst any loose 
material on the floor of a warm greenhouse. The 
growth should be taken off when they are 2 in. 
long, and, when severed, they should be put 
singly into small pots, and remain there until 
plenty of roots are formed. Coleuses are very 
subject to damp, unless large hard-wooded plants 
are selected for keeping through the winter. 
Old plants of Fuchsias, when their leaves are 
oast, may be set underneath the greenhouse 
stage, and kept there until the beginning of 
Maroh, when retention in an advanced vinery 
produces many suitable cuttings, whioh should 
De dealt with in the propagating pit. Salvias, 
Amarantus, Ageratums, ana similar plants may 
be treated as tne Coleus; Centaureas, Cineraria 
aoanthifolia, C. maritime, and Calceolarias 
should be rooted in autumn. 

Propagate Alternantheras in August, so that 
the plants may be as large as possible by plant¬ 
ing-out time. In many places they do not grow 
freely, so that young spring-rooted plants are 
too tender and small to begin with. Little win¬ 
tering room is required for them, however, for 
twenty outtinga may be stored in a 5- in. pot. 

In many parts Gazanias stand out all winter 
with no care. Their propagation may therefore 
be deferred until the end of March, when a 
large batch of outtinga may be obtained and 
rooted with very little trouble. The old plants 
will often split up and form many email plants 
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with roots attached to them. If old stamps of 
Wigandias hare been preserved they supply 
plenty of cuttings which make much better 
plants than any that will grow from seed. The 
same remarks apply to Solanums, Abutilon 
Thompsoni, and others of its kind. Sweet 
Alyssum is somewhat long in rooting, but it 
grows freely when this has taken place; I have 
often seen bits of it planted out with no roots 
and succeed well enough. The soil in such cases 
must be light and sandy. 

Sucoulents of the Echeveria type are too 
small for bedding out the first year after root- 
ing in the spring. The side shoots of E. secunda 
glauca should be divided in autumn, kept in 
a moderately warm place throughout the win¬ 
ter, and may be planted in May. Rosette Sem- 

G rvivuma require the same treatment, but the 
rdy sorts must be kept in a cool place. Se* 
dams and Saxifrages may be divided into tufts 
in April, and planted out at once into the 
positions they are to occupy during the sum¬ 
mer. Orastium to men toe um should be attended 
to at the same time in like manner. 

Some of these plants may be raised from seed, 
but if a good strain is obtained the surest way 
of retaining it pure is to propagate from cut¬ 
tings. Pansies and Violas should be propagated 
in October, but old plants do well when 
divided and planted out about the middle of 
April; Mesembryanthemum cordifolium and 
other useful members of this family succeed 
well from spring cuttings, and many other kinds 
of bedding plants of the annual section are 
raised from seed. 

The cultural treatment as to soil and 
temperature is much the same as that required 
by cuttings. When seeds are old or hard they 
should be soaked in water for a few hours to re¬ 
store their vitality and freshness before sowing. 
All plants should be placed in a temperature of 
from 60° to 70°, and be allowed to make a growth 
sufficient to form a cutting before propagation 
is attempted, as the soft young wood roots much 
more freely than old and hard material. When 
the first leading cutting is taken off, a double 
quantity is produced the second time, as two 
shoots push out from the part stopped. A large 
cutting is always a ready beginning for a large 
plant, and this method may be practised where 
great numbers of plants are not required 
quickly ; but where the most has to be made 
of everything, the very smallest shoots may be 
used, for, if treated kindly, they soon grow out 
of their miniature state. 

Making outtings. — With most soft- 
wooded cuttings, it is immaterial whether their 
bases are cut over directly underneath a joint or 
not. All outtings should be put in immediately 
they are severed from the parent plant. To let 
them flag is a certain loss of substance which 
they can ill afford at this time ; 5-in. pots are 
the most convenient for propagation; when 
larger are used the soil in the centre does not 
denve so much benefit from the bottom-heat 
as that in the small size. Where space will 
allow, the larger-sized cuttings root more readily 
in small 2£-in. pots than in any other. Little 
drainage is needed in cutting-pots, as their 
occupants are not long in them ; they should 
always be filled with a mixture of which at least 
half is sand and half some open material. 

Hot-bods.— As the pots are filled with cut¬ 
tings they should have a thorough soaking with 
water at a temperature of 80°, and be imme¬ 
diately plunged in a bottom-heat of 90°. Where 
the convenience of a well-heated propagating 
house cannot be had, a hot-bed with a close- 
fitting frame and glass Bashes placed on the top 
of it is a very suitable substitute. The bottom 
heat should be up to 90° before a single pot is 

E lunged in it; one good bed will retain sufficient 
eat for two months; in oold or wet weather 
the whole should be well covered up with mats; 
a little air should be admitted at the top on fine 
days when the atmospheric heat exceeds the 
figure given for the bottom heat. Boxes, 30 in. 
by 18 in., are the handiest receptacles for nearly 
all kinds of young newly rooted plants except 
Geraniums. These should be well drained with 
crocks, the roughest parts of the soil being kept 
at the bottom. Exhausted hot-bed manure 
Bhould be freely mixed with the good loam into 
which newly rooted plants are to be pricked. 
This matter is nourishing and sufficiently open 
for the tender roots to make their way freely ; 
when shifted from their propagating pots they 


should be placed, but not plunged, in a tempera¬ 
ture nearly equal to that from which they have 
been taken, gradually hardening them off as 
they increase in size. J. S. 


Fuohsia serratifolia. — This fine old 
Fuchsia appears to be but little known, or its 
merits as a winter-blooming plant would bring 
it in co more general cultivation. Unlike most of 
the Fuchsias, this is an evergreen variety, and 
flowers on the terminal ends of the shoots, much 
after the manner of that once popular old 
favourite, F. fulgens. The leaves of serratifolia 
are of a peculiar metallic glaucous-green hue, a 
tint that sets off the rich pendulous flowers to 
great advantage. This variety has probably gone 
out of favour by being treated in the ordinary 
way and grown as a summer-blooming plant, at 
which season it is comparatively worthless, as 
it seldom shows a flower. Cuttings put in during 
the spring will make very useful plants by the 
autumn, and if kept during winter in a uniform 
temperature of 45° to 50° they will afford a 
continuous succession of bloom. In order to in¬ 
duce free growth, the plants should be potted 
on from time to time as required. The soil best 
suited for them is a mixture of loam and old 
spent manure, and the plants should either be 
grown out of doors during summer in partially 
shaded situations, or in cold frames, where 
lights can be drawn off. As the corymbs of 
flowers are borne on the terminal points of the 
shoots, they should not be stopped later than 
the end of June or middle of July, or they will 
not have time to develop fine heads. The habit 



Fuchsia serratifolia. 

of the plant is naturally bushy, and it is better 

to allow it to assume its own natural form 
than to check and cramp it by stiff and un¬ 
natural training. It is, however, seen to great 
advantage when trained under the roof of a 
greenhouse or conservatory, and its long, pen¬ 
dulous branohes allowed to hang down naturally. 
Undfer such conditions its bright red flowers are 
freely produced during the winter months. In a 
cool greenhouse it is nearly, or quite, deciduous, 
and if rested as other Fuchsias are, will, when 
started in spring, flower freely after the young 
growth is sufficiently developed, and will con¬ 
tinue to do so during the summer and autumn. 
Many of the species of Fuchsia are, as a rule, 
greatly neglected, yet they are very beautiful, 
and can even be enjoyed where there is no green¬ 
house, as this kind, in common with several 
of its congeners, stands the winter well if pro¬ 
tected, and in spring throws up shoots so freely 
as to form a handsome bush, which flowers 
until frost sets in. Between this species and F. 
Dominiana several hybrids have been raised, 
which for winter flowering have been found to 
be very useful. They are of compact habit, and 
therefore suitable for pot culture, in which state 
they can easily be introduced into a rather 
warmer structure to open their blossoms than 
that in which they have been grown. Another 
species much resembling F. serratifolia in habit, 
but with larger leaves and flowers borne in 
clusters, and even more showy, is F. corymbi- 
flora. The elegantlittle F. microphylla and thymi- 
folia, too, must not be overlooked ; and no two 
flowering shrubs are handsomer than F. gracilis 
and coccinea, which grows outrof-doorg every¬ 
where op oujr southern ooast 


Notes on Chrysanthemums.—' To have 
fine specimens of these for conservatory decora¬ 
tion, take nicely rooted cuttings in February, 
pot them on, and grow them in the most 
vigorous manner, in a cool pit or house, until 
the middle or end of May, observing that the 
plants receive no check, but, on the contrary, 
get plenty of liquid manure. By that time the 
plants will be in 4-in. or 6-in. pots, possibly 1 ft. 
to 1£ ft. high, with a stem as thick as one's 
little finger. Then they are removed into 8-in. 
pots, using a rich compost of turfy loam, rotten 
manure, and bone-dust, and taking care to drain 
the pots thoroughly. At this time the plants 
are properly staked ; that is, a stake, 4 ft. to 
5 ft. high, is placed in each pot, and the plant 
is trained as a single stem until it is nearly 3 ft. 
high. In doing this, the side branches may be 
stopped back to two leaves, and should they 
break again, the shoots must be pulled out, the 
object being to clothe the stem with foliage 
down to the pot, but not to encourage the lower 
shoots to produce flowers. Thus treated, the 
plants become robust, and the branches which 
they throw from the top produce very splendid 
flowers. Of flowers, let us note one fact, and 
that is, as soon as formed, take out the centra 
bud of each truss ; that but too frequently 
comes hard-eyed, and therefore it is better to 
remove it at once. The pots must be placed 
upon ashes, in a situation fully exposed to the sun. 
The plants must never under any circum¬ 
stances know the want of water, which in 
dry weather will frequently require to be used 
twice, and sometimes three times, a day. If the 
plants make good progress, the strongest of 
them about the middle of August may be re¬ 
moved into 11-in. or 15-in. pots, still using rich 
compost and keeping them fully exposed. In re¬ 
potting the plants, never remove the drainage 
at the bottom unless it is quite clear of the 
roots. This cannot be done without injuring the 
roots, and therefore it is better not to disturb it. 
It will be noted that the plants under this 
system of management receive no check at all, 
but grow to their utmost limit, accumulating 
strength all the time, and it is astonishing what 
splendid blooms they produce. To Bee a plant, 
say of Queen of England, producing upwards of 
thirty flowers, all fine, is not an unusual thing ; 
indeed, where fine flowers are wanted, this is 
certainly the best way of producing them. The 
quantity of rich liquid manure the Chrysan¬ 
themum will take is quite astonishing. If in¬ 
tended for large-sized cut blooms for indoor de¬ 
coration, the plants must be divested of most of 
their side-shoots in their early stages, and 
trained up with single stems, which should be 
allowed to bear only one or two flowers on each. 
All superfluous buds should also be removed in 
like manner, as they make their appearance.— 
H. C. 

6813. — Treatment of Oaoti. — It was 
wrong to winter the Cacti in a warm house; 
a cool structure is the proper place for them; 
many kinds, indeed, are quite hardy. With 
respect to water, all that they need is moisten¬ 
ing about twice during the winter ; to water so 
frequently as you have done is to court failure, 
as the great danger lies in them rotting off near 
the soil. We have some plants that for the last 
four or five years have never had a drop of 
water from the beginning of November to the 
end of February, and they thrive well. Pot 
them in June, using light sandy loam, mixing 
with it some pounded brick, in pieces the size 
of a Pea, and press the soil in firmly. Water 
very carefully for a time, and give them a light 
position in an airy greenhouse. Do not repot, 
however, unless the pots are quite full of roots.— 
J. C. B. 

- Of all plants grown in a greenhouse, the 

Cactus wants the least attention. It will live in a 
climate nearly down to freezing, or it will revel in 
90° of heat, and it may be left for weeks with little 
or no water in a low temperature, and it seems 
to take no harm. The two things it has a dislike 
for is bad drainage, and too much watering with 
a low temperature. It likes a light, sandy, natural 
soil, with a moderately even temperature with¬ 
out artificial heat in summer time. I have 
known when it would only flower every third 
year.—G. C. 

6793 —Climbers for greenhouses— 
Marshal Niel, Gloire de Dijon, Adam, and 
Safrano are good Roses ; in fact, of the best for 
Qulture upder glass, Cobaea soandens variegata 
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Is » very pretty va negated plant that grows 
with great freedom, ana Tacsonia Van Volxemi 
and Passiflora kermesina are two fine free 
flowering subjects. Lapagerias, too, red and 
white, are amongst the aristocracy of climbing 
plants, but they Bhould be planted in good peat, 
and require to be established several years be¬ 
fore they flower well. As an edging there is no¬ 
thing to beat Lycopodium Moss, but with it might 
be mixed the common Wandering Jew Saxifrage, 
which thrives well in a damp, shady situation. 
-J. C. B. 

6808.— Azalea buds deformed. — We 
can only surmise that the atmosphere of the 
house was too moist. In December and January, 
damping down the paths is quite enough ; the 
syringe is not needed at that time. For the 
future sprinkle overheadfon sunny days only, 
and early enough for the moisture to dry off by 
night. If only a drop of water lies in the petals 
all night, or works its way down into the folds 
of the corolla before it expands, the flowers will 
exhibit when expanded a more or less strained 
appearanoe. Why did you stir up the surfaoe 
sou ? This should never be done, as many of 
the best roots lie there ; top-dressing with some 
concentrated manure, or watering with dear 
soot water is all that is required.—J. Co jin hill. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary—Jan . 23 to 28. 

Sowing Dutch Turnips, Peas (consisting of Laxton's 
Alpha, Little Gem, and Advancer), Spinach between the 
Peas ; potting some young Vallotas; putting in Bed and 
Black Currant and Gooseberry cuttings; planting 
Potatoes under south wall, and sowing a few Radishes 
among them; getting all Peach trees pruned that are 
under glass; cutting down winter HeatbB which have 
done blooming ; pruning wall and pillar Roses ; also 
bush fruits; sowing Cabbage Lettuoes; also Cauliflowers 
in frame; putting In Boavardia cuttings and cutting 
down old plants; putting in another crop of Rhubarb; 

O r all Vines dressed ; Sowing Walcheren and London 
ower in heat; also Lobelia speciosa in heat, and 
more Syon House Cucumber; putting in Petunia and 
Verbena cuttings ; placing old Verbenas in heat for cut¬ 
tings ; planting Jerusalem Artichokes. 

Sowing Capsicums, Tomatoes, and Carrots onlesf beds; 
potting Tuberoses and plunging them in heat; putting in 
cuttings of Polnsettia, Heliotrope, Achyranthes, salvia 
fulgens. Fuchsia, and Lobelia speciosa ; planting Roses 
where needed; tying down Raspberry canes ; manuring 
and Just pricking over the Asparagus beds; clipping 
Privet and Yew hedges j sowing Radishes and Carrots in 
frames ; also Incomparable and Ivery*s Celery ; potting 
Isolepis, Selaginellas; pruning and nailing Apricots; 
sowing Tomatoes; putting in cuttings of Cineraria marl- 
tima, Carnations, and Scented Verbenas; layering winter 
Carnations; turning manure for Celery; putting some 
manure round Rhubarb roots out-of-doors ; also on Sea- 
kale ; making new Horseradish bed. 

Sowing Sweet Basil, and pot Majoram ; also William 
the First Peas on a warm border; planting an early 
border with Ashlesf Kidney Potatoes; top-dressing late 
outside Vine border with a mixture of new loam, old 
plaster mortar, charcoal, and horse manure; sowing 
wood’s Early Frame, Radish in frame, also on early 
border; Planting a frame with Ashleaf Kidney Potatoes 
that have been previously started; sowing Cyclamen 
seed in gentle heat; making up hot-beds for Potatoes, 
Cucumbers, Melons, <fcc.; cutting back large Fuchsias, 
and putting them into gentle heat; patting in cuttings 
of Nasturtiums and Mesembryanthemums. 

Glasshouses, 

Shake out and pot a few of the Gloxinias and 
Caladinms that had started into growth at the 
time they were removed from their winter 
quarters. Give more heat, gradually inure to 
fight, and water sparingly. Examine Aohimenes, 
and pick ont a few for early flowering; place 
the roots in pans of fine leaf-mould, and transfer 
to the flowering pots or pans when 2 in. high. 
Give EuohariB that have done flowering a short 
rest by reduoing the supply of heat and water. 
Sponge the leaves to keep them free from 
spider. 

Cinerarias and Oaloeolarias. —These 
cannot bear being placed near hot-water pipes ; 
a low pit, if snoh exist, is the best for these 
plants, where they can stand on a bed ef coal- 
ashes, with a hot-water pipe round it to exclude 
frost. If a place of this description be at hand 
they will make satisfactory progress, and 
their large bottom leaves in a healthy 
state. Cinerarias do not well bear heat to bring 
them on, but if the seeds be sown in good time 
they will come in without using a high tem¬ 
perature. 

If a few plants of Deutzia gracilis be placed 
in a warm house they will come on gradually 
into flower. Rhododendrons, Call as, Tree Carna¬ 
tions, Heliotropes, Mignonette, Lily of the 
Valley, Tulips, Hyacinths, Narcissi, Kalmias, 


Jasmines, Weigelas, Primus sinensis, Lilacs, 
Ghent and Indian Azaleas, Camolli&s, Amaryllis, 
Violets, Pelargoniums of different sorts, and 
several other plants might be brought to the 
flowering stage in early fruit houses, and after¬ 
wards removed to the greenhouse. Such as are 
soft-wooded should be kept as near the glass as 
possible, and hard-wooaed deciduous plants 
should be plaoed by themselves so that they can 
be freely syringed. Keep Heaths in the freest 
ventilated portion of conservatories, water them 
moderately, and neatly stake them. 

Solanuma. —When the berries begin to 
drop or shrivel remove the plants and save a 
few of the best berries for seed. The old plants, 
too, may be saved for next year’s fruiting by 
placing them under stages or in frames, keeping 
them moderately dry for a time, then pruning 
them back olosely, and planting them outside in 
a rich border in April. 

A few of the earlieet-rested plants of Fuch¬ 
sias and Lemon-scented Verbenas may be pruned 
a little, and started in a genial warm tempera¬ 
ture ; just give the others enough water to keep 
the soil from being dust-dry. A few plants of 
Lilium auratum may now be brought into a 
warm house to start; great care being taken in 
watering, until the shoots have emerged some 
inches from the Boil. 

Aoaoia armata and Drummond!.— 
If the plants have made their growth early in 
summer and are well ripened, the temperature 
of the conservatory will bring them on into 
bloom quickly, and the flowers will last longer 
than if developed in more heat. Both these 
Acacias, when they have attained anything near 
the size required, will be benefited by three- 
fourths of the current season’s growth being 
reduced. 

Daphne indioa. —This is a plant which 
should find a place in every conservatory, as its 
presence alone, without the aid of any other 
sweet-scented flowers, is sufficient to keep np 
the most agreeable perfume. Both the white 
and the pink bloomed varieties deserve growing. 
Their agreeable scent is frequently the cause of 
more of their flowers being cut than is consistent 
with the well-being of the plants, which cannot 
bear much cutting, unless, in the case of indivi-1 
dual specimens that are very strong, and in this 
matter the cultivator can always be guided by 
the condition of the plants. 

Oranges.— Where these are healthy, they 
are amongst the most effective and useful sub¬ 
jects that can be introduced into a conservatory, 
bearing fruit in different stages of development 
for a great portion of the year, and producing 
flowers plentifully. Iu small conservatories a few 
medium-sized plants of the ordinary sorts of 
Orange will associate well with Camellias, and 
the small growing Otaheite kind that fruits so 
freely when not more than 12 in. or 15 in. high 
will be found suitable for standing in vases on 
brackets, or other prominent positions. 

Correas. —Amongst smaller-flowering hard- 
wooded plants that keep on blooming for a con¬ 
siderable time, and are well adapted for conser¬ 
vatory decoration, are several of the varieties of 
Correa, of which may be mentioned C. cardi- 
nalis, C. brilliant, and C. bicolor. The blooms 
last long on the plants, and, hanging gracefully 
as they do from the small slender branches, 
will be very useful iu combinations of cut 
flowers. 

Kalosanthes. —If cuttings of these are put 
in at once time will be gained, as, if subsequently 
fairly treated, good blooming plants may be had 
in eighteen months. Cuttings can be got from 
any established plants, selecting the strongest 
shoots that are not going to flower, whioh will 
be easily discernible, putting three or four 
together in small pots in sandy soil and placing 
them anywhere where the temperature is a little 
above that of an ordinary greenhouse, but not 
enclosed under a bell-glass or propagating frame, 
whioh, in their case, is unnecessary. Moderate¬ 
sized plants in from 8-in. to 10-in. pots are the 
most serviceable. Those that are intended for 
flowering the ensuing summer should now have 
their shoots regulated with a few stakes and 
ties just sufficient to keep them in an erect 
position. 

Epiphyllums that have had their growth 
well matured during the summer, by exposure 
to all the sun possible, should now be kept at 
the warmest end of the greenhouse with very 


little water at the root*, only just enough to 
prevent them from shrivelling too much, for if, 
whilst subject to a somewhat low temperature, 
the soil in which the email amount of roots 
they make exists is at all over moist, the fibres 
will rot, to which cause may be often attributed 
their not blooming freely. Plants of E. trunca- 
turn intended for late flowering to come on with 
just warm greenhouse treatment must likewise 
not have too much water at the roots until the 
advancing season affordB more warmth. 

Flower Garden. 

Take advantage of dry weather for deeply 
digging and manuring with good rotten cow ma¬ 
nure or leaf-mould beds intended for Anemones 
and Ranunculus, and lose no time in getting them 
planted. Place a little sand about the roots, and 
protect from frost. Look over spring-flowering 
plants, make up gaps, stir the surface soil, and 
secure any that have been loosened by frost. If 
autumn-planted Violas have become “ drawn,” 
peg them down, and top-dresB with rich compost. 
Calceolarias and Viola* in outting frames may 
now be pinched to make them throw out aide 
shoots before they are lifted and transplanted in 
February. 

Old plants of Cineraria m&ritima pull to pieoes, 
and plant in sandy soil in a sheltered place out 
of doom, where they will become well rooted by 
the time they are wanted for the beds in May. 
Another valuable old plant, Verbena venosa, 
may be rapidly increased by cutting the roots 
into short lengths, and placingthem thickly in 
shallow pans of sandy soil. To secure strong 

S lants a little warmth from a gentle hot-bed will 
e an advantage. 

Acacia lophantha, one of the most graceful 
and effective of sub-tropical plants, should be 
sown now in order to have good plants for put¬ 
ting out in May. Another fortnight will be suffi¬ 
ciently early to sow Solanuma, Ricinus, Wigan- 
dias, Ferdinandas, and other free growers, as they 
are apt to get pot-bound and stunted before 
planting time when sown too early. Pelargoniums 
that were not propagated in sufficient quantity 
in the autumn should now receive attention ; 
three cuttings in a 3-in. pdt make fine plants for 
turning out into the beds without division. They 
■trike freely at this season *on a dry, warm eheft 
in a Vinery, where there is a minimum tempe¬ 
rature of 65°. 

When the weather is open, trench and dig all 
beds and borders that are vacant, and each tied 
should have manure proportionate to the require¬ 
ments of the plants intended to grow in it. Pe¬ 
largoniums flower beat when the soil is poor, but 
the beds should be deeply trenched with the view 
of resisting drought. Well roll all walks imme¬ 
diately after a thaw ; they will dry off hard and 
smooth, but if left till dry the roller makes little 
impression on them. Complete re-gravelling or 
re-surfacing and turning walks as the weather 
permits, in order that they may get consolidated 
before a drier period anives. The same remark 
applies to lawns, whioh at this season can hardly 
be rolled too much. 

Trees and Shrubs. 

During mild weather prune deciduous trees 
ami climbers, and complete the planting, mulch¬ 
ing, and Btaking'of others that- were not placed 
in position in the autumn. On oold heavy soils 
good drainage is imperative, and sound compost 
capable of producing moderately strong and 
thoroughly ripened wood will be found the moat 
suitable for treea liable to be injured by severe 
frosts. Defer the planting of evergreens until 
April, as a period of severity close upon the 
check might prove fatal. Top-dress lawns where 
poor with rich compost free from the seeds of 
weeds. Soot, burnt earth, and good loam cannot 
be surpassed for the roots of Grass, shrubs, and 
Conifers. 

The planting of deciduous trees and shrubs, 
the buds of which are fast swelling, Bhould now 
be brought to a close as soon as possible. After 
planting, all should receive a good mulch- 
ing of half-rotten litter; and if the appearance 
of this be objectionable, scatter a little fine soil 
over it. 

Insert cuttings of deciduous trees and shrubs 
in sheltered places, such as in narrow borders, 
at the base of walls or hedges, in rows 6 in. 
apart, and 1 in. or thereabouts between the cut 
tings, which should consist of last year’s wood 
cut into pieces from 6 in. to 9 in. long. Limes, 
Poplars, Elders, Weigelas, Spirseas (such as 
prunifolia), Ribes, Doutzias, Cornuses, Buddleas, 
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deciduous Magnolias, Viburnums, J&sminnm 
nudiflorum, Willows, and many other plants may 
be increased from outtings inserted in this way 
between January and Maroh. 

Fruit. 

Vines. —No time should be lost in pruning 
late Vines. After this has been accomplished, 
admit all the air possible, so that the Vines 
may have a rest before being started again. Any 
odd bunches of frnit still hanging should not be 
allowed to interfere with these proceedings, but 
be cnt and stored in a dry, cool>oom. When the 
pruning is done thoroughly cleanse the houses 
and Vines by rubbing off any very loose bark 
and painting them with the usual composition, 
both as a preventive against and remedy for 
insect pests. The borders should then be re¬ 
novated by olearing off all surface soil, working 
it out from the roots with hand-forks, and re¬ 
placing it with the best loam that is to be had, 
with which should be mixed a liberal allowance 
of £-in. bones and wood ashes or charcoal, the 
whole being pressed firmly about the roots. For 
the present guard against exciting the Vines into 
aotivity by keeping the house as cool as possible. 

Orchard trees.—In pruning orchard trees, 
have every branch clear of its neighbour, and 
so thinned that, when windy, they ao not chafe 
together. The long and ugly spurs should be 
shortened by cutting a few off every year, and 
in this manner gradually getting rid of all. 
Lichen and Moss must be cleared off, and, if 
necessary for its thorough destruction, the 
stems and branches painted with a mixture of 
quicklime and soot. A good dressing of either 
fresh soil or manure should afterwards be given ; 
and if digging amongst the trees be impractic¬ 
able, leave it as a mulching over the roots. 

Raspberries should, at the earliest oppor¬ 
tunity; be thinned out; all the old fruiting 
canes of last year should be cut away, and the 
new canes regulated, .after which give the ground 
a good ooat of rotten manure. 

Gooseberry and Currant bushes may 
be pruned and the branches of each well thinned 
out. All kinds are best pruned on the spur 
principle with the exception of Black Currants, 
and these bear the finest fruit on the wood of 
the previous year. Planting all kinds of hardy 
fruit,'Vhen the ground is in suitable condition, 
should be pushed forward, as it is desirable that 
such work should be completed early. The same 
remarks apply to trees growing too freely, which 
require root-pruning to induce greater fruitful¬ 
ness. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Look well to late Celery, and protect from 
frost and wet. Broad boards nailed on the top 
of flat-headed stakes driven through the centre 
of the row, and 0 in. above it, make the best 
protectors. Prepare ground for the main crop of 
Carrots by deep trenching. Do not apply manure, 
but have in readiness a good stock of wood 
ashes and soot for forking in on a dry day in 
Maroh. 

Peas and Beans.— As soon as the soil is 
dry enough go over such crops as Spinach, 
Onions, Lettuoe, Ac., with the Dutch hoe. The 
sooner all vacant plots of land are trenched or 
dug the better. Sow early Peas in warm shel¬ 
tered positions; Ringleader and William the 
First are suitable; or, for small gardens, Tom 
Thumb or Beck’s Gem may be substituted. The 
dwarf Fan or Cluster Bean is a good companion 
for the Gem Pea ; it is very prolific, and occu¬ 
pies little space. A few early Potatoes may also 
be planted in a warm position, but unless the 
means are at hand for protecting them when 
they come up, the chances of success are remote. 

Carrots and Radishes.— Early Horn 
Carrots may now be sown, but in cold positions 
Carrot seeds lie a long time in the ground, and 
under such circumstances it will, for very early 
crops, be better to cut a wide trench, and fill it 
with warm manure ; cover it with 5 in. or 6 in. 
of light soil, and protect it with glass or outer 
covering. Sow a few Wood’s Frame and French 
Breakfast Radishes, and protect them as sug¬ 
gested. 

Plant out from the seed bed autumn-sown 
Cabbages to succeed those planted last Septem¬ 
ber. Stir the soil with a fork between the rows 
of early Cabbages, selecting a drying day for 
the operation, and afterwards earth them up. 
Make a small sowing of Celery, in pans or boxes 
in heat, for flavouring purposes. 
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Onions. —When the weather is suitable, 
and the ground in good working condition, a 
portion of the autumn-sown Onions should be 
transplanted. Select for them a piece of land 
that was manured and deeply dug in the autumn 
or early winter; wheel on a good dressing of 
charcoal dust or charred refuse, spread it evenly 
over the surface, and rake or fork it in. Soot also 
may at all times be beneficially applied. Make 
the ground tolerably firm, and put in the plants, 
not too deeply, 1 ft. row from row, and 4 in. 
apart in the rows. 

Vegetables in frames. —In fine weather 
give as much air as can be done in safety to Pota¬ 
toes, Carrots, Ac. Earth up early Potatoes that 
may require it with light rich soil that has lain 
in a warm shed a few days. Potatoes with their 
tops near the glass must be well covered up at 
night to prevent the frost injuring them. When 
the early Radishes have all been drawn from 
amongst the first crop of early Horn Carrots, 
thin out the latter to about 1 m. apart, and, in 
order to fill up the holes and level displaced soil, 
sift a little fine rich soil all over the bed, and 
then moisten with tepid water. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


6814. — Earthing up trees. —Covering up 
any part of the stems of trees must have an in¬ 
jurious effect, just in proportion as the air is 
excluded. A mound of stones would hurt less 
than a mound of earth, but both would be better 
away. The best and only safe plan of raising 
the ground round the trunks of trees is to build 
a wall, leaving a space of 9 in. or so between 
the wall and the trunk.—E. H. 

—— “ Woodcraft ” will make his trees stand 
upright best by driving three stakes into the 
ground at regular intervals round each tree ; 
then attach galvanised wire or chains to the 
stakes and trees. After this is done give the land 
all about the roots a top-dressing of good soil, 
but do not cover up the bark of the trees, as 
that will cause it to rot, which will have the 
effect of stopping the flow of the sap (which as¬ 
cends the tree up the inner bark), and the treeB 
being robbed of nourishment would wither and 
die. If you like to try the experiment of taking 
1 in. of bark (all round) off a well-grown tree 
you will prove for yourself what is here stated.— 
G. C., Eccles. 

6829.— Propagating Oupreasua Law- 
soniana. —This Conifer can be propagated 
very easily from cuttings. The proper time for 
putting cuttings in is in the beginning of October. 
I have put in several hundred thiB year and 
they have succeeded well. During the first 
week in October I cut strong cuttings, leaving 
a piece of old wood to each, and, of course, 
trimming the side shoots off, up to within 2 in. 
of the top of the cutting. I planted them in 
row8 9 in. apart in the row. As my ground was 
rather heavy I put a liberal quantity of sand in 
with the cuttings, and covered the top of the 

f ound 2 in. thick with good strawy manure. 

need scarcely say, that toe cuttings must be 
trod in firmly. Mine are now doing well in all 
respects.—A. H. C. Watson. 

—— By far the simplest and readiest 
method of getting up a stock of this Conifer is 
by means of seed, which may be obtained from 
seedsmen who make a speciality of seeds of 
shrubs and trees, or which may be gathered in 
some years from good-sized specimens in this 
country. Sow in March in pans of loam and leaf- 
mould, making the surface quite smooth and 
firm, and covering not too thickly with fine soil, 
as the seeds are small. Keep the panB in a cold 
frame until the young plants are about 2 in. 
high, and then remove to the open air. Cuttings 
taken off in September and inserted firmly in a 
north border in free soil will root readily, but 
they should be strong and woody. Cuttings of 
the young wood some 2 in. long will strike in a 
temperature of 55° in the winter, keeping them 
in close frames until taken, inserting in silver 
sand, but seedlings make the best specimens.— 
J. C. B. 

6827.—Grafting Rhododendrons.— 
There are several methods of grafting these, but 
we much prefer saddle grafting, as there is less 
danger of the grafts blowing off or becoming in 
any way loosened than when side grafting or 
even whip grafting is practised, Three-year*oId 


seedlings are most suitable, and they should be 
potted m the autumn, keeping them under cover 
in winter. In January bring them into a warm 
house, and having procured the graft, which 
should consist of the terminal shoots, commence 
by heading down the stock midway between the 
second and third year's growth, and then with 
a sharp knife cut the stem in the form of a 
wedge, and then take a piece out of the scion 
so that it fits exactly on the stock. Tie firmly 
with cotton wool and place the plants in a dose 
frame, laying them on their sides if the frame is 
not deep enough to hold them upright, as in such a 
confined atmosphere they will not often need 
water. Keep quite close for a few days, and then 
give air for an hour or two every morning, lift¬ 
ing off the lights where practicable. In about 
six weeks they will be well taken, and may then 
be inured to the general atmosphere of the 
| house, shading from hot sun, and eventually 
I removing them to a cold frame. Saddle grafting 
may also be practised in the open air in February 
or March, but the grafts must be clayed or 
covered with grafting wax until taken. In whip 
grafting the stock is headed down to the hard 
wood; cutting off level and then making an 
oblique out upwards so that only a small portion 
of the top surface remains. Cut the scion in the 
same manner, fix it on the atock so that the 
two barks come together, tying firmly and clay¬ 
ing in the usual manner.—J. C. B. 


REMEDIES FOR MEALY BUG. 
When all or any considerable number of the 
occupants of a house are affected with mealy 
bug, the only way is to oommence at one end, 
dipping the small stock, and thoroughly wash¬ 
ing with the syringe every part of the larger 
plants, from their junction with the soil up¬ 
wards. Abyssinian Mixture, or Fowler’s Insec¬ 
ticide, 4 oz. or 5 oz. to the gallon, are the only 
preparations I have found effectual for the 
thorough destruction of this insect, without 
injuring some or other of the plants. Every 
plant, as it is washed, should be removed to 
another house until the whole are gone through. 
Clear out all tan, or similar plunging material: 
scrub all the woodwork with water, soap, and 
brush ; stop up all oracks or open joints ; give 
two coats of paint, getting well to the under-side 
of all side-lights and ventilators ; point all 
brickwork, especially under the wall-plates, 
and finish by two coats of whitewash. 

When the house is fit for the plants, return 
them, and in ten days from the time of their 
first washing give them another dressing, going 
thoroughly over them as in the first. This 
should be repeated in all four times. Do not 
omit a single plant, no matter whether any 
insects can be found upon it or no, for there 
possibly may be a nest of eggs in some cracks in 
the bark undetectable, and if such were the 
case, all the work would go for nothing. I once 
had this insect in five of the houses upon every¬ 
thing that it would live upon, more or less, 
Vines included ; the labour in keeping it down 
by the use of sponge and brush was such that I 
found it impossible to go on as we were, so I 
came to the conclusion that there was no resource 
but trying to destroy it altogether. We began 
about the end of September, when the plants 
were just maturing their growth and the insect 
not breeding so fast. Washing the plants took 
two men six weeks, and it was about the best 
spent labour I ever employed. Orchids, from the 
repeated sponging they undergo for other 
insects, do not often suffer much from this, 
except plants with ample foliage ; with these, 
perseverance in use of sponge and brush is all 
the remedy that can be safely employed. Thu 
insect will live upon Ferns; yet here it does 
not increase so fast, but the plants wijl not 
stand any dressing strong enough to kill it. 
Copious syringing during the growing season, 
and extra washings with clean water, laying the 
plants down on their sides, are all that can be 
done. In large houses, Buch as devoted to Palms, 
they spread rapidly, and there is little chanoe of 
completely clearing them; these plants will bear 
large quantities of water overhead, by which 
means they may be kept from getting to an un¬ 
manageable head. Where conservatory climbers 
are infested with the bug, it is useless to clean 
the general occupants of the house unless the 
climbers are thoroughly cleansed. When at rest 
they must be cut back into the hard wood, take 
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tii Am off the wires, end immerse them overhead 
for two hoars in Abyssinian mixture, 8 oz. to 
the gallon. T< 

House and Window Gardening. 


Preserving’ out flowers. —The moisture 
furnished to cut flowers should be rain water, 
and always of a moderate temperature. The 
water should not be changed, but every morning 
its evaporation supplied with more of the same 
temperature, to winch, after a few days, a little 
aoua ammon ia—five drops to half a pint of 
water—may be added. It is well to place at the 
bottom of the dish or vase a layer of broken 
charcoal about $ in. in depth—pieces about the 
size of small Beans. In placing the flowers let 
them have as much room as they need to show 
themselves naturally. After a few days the stems 
should be examined, all decayed matter rubbed 
from them with a piece of flannel, and the tap ef 
each end cleanly out, and if any leaves or bios* 
some begin to look withered those also should be 
cut away. Flowers decay much sooner when tied 
in bunches or bouquets than when arranged 
loosely. With most hardy plants, even if very 
long stemmed, 2-in. immersion will give water 
enough if they have plenty of air. For short- 
stemmed flowers a mixture of damp sand and 
powdered charcoal in equal proportions answers 
very well, but care must be taken that the dish 
does not get too dry. The prettiest and beat 
arrangement for keeping cut flowers in beauty 
is a dish of velvety Moss saturated with rain 
water. When this Moss is brought from the 
woods, if a few fronds of Fern are taken with 
it and allowed to form a part of the foliage, of 
groups, you will find them a charming 
addition. Plaoe the flower-stems sparsely among 
the Moss, and here and there a branchlet of 
green or a leaf. Just inside the edge of the dish 
pour a very little water twice a week, and when 
any of the collection show signs of decay remove 
them and fill their places with fresh specimens ; 
thus the dish may be kept filled with bloom and 
beauty for months. Small bouquets for the hand 
soon fade if no effort is made to give them 
moisture ; but a wrapping of a bit of wet cotton 
or a few damp threads fastened lightly about 
the ends of the stems will suffice to keep them 
in good condition several hours in a close, hot 
atmosphere. Those who do not like the formality 
of a bouquet holder whioh this plan necessitates 
can take a small vial, partly fill it with water, 
and plaoe the flower-stems therein, and then 
cover the vial by tying a ribbon around it, just 
as they would the bare stems of a nosegay. 
Flowers used in decorating the hair and the 
dress can be kept bright and fresh in the same 
way. If flowers are to be transported any .distance 
after they are cut they should be placed care¬ 
fully in a tight box. it the box is not perfectly 
air-tight, furnish it with a layer of damp Moss. 


small flowers of a pleasing clear blue colour, 

? reduced plentifully from August to Ootober. 
t is a half-hardy annual, and requires rather 
careful treatment, inasmuch as it is somewhat 
impatient of exoessive moisture, particularly in 
the early stages of its growth. It requires to be 
raised in a gentle hot-bed, and the seedlings 
should be transplanted in May, selecting for 



Blue DidlscuB (D. cooru’eus). 


there is one with flstulose stems said to be very 
[fine. It is a most desirable hardy plant and 
' should be in every mixed border. 

CULTURE OF THE PANSY FOR 
EXHIBITION. 

In answerto 41 J. S. C.” inGAMiKNiNGof the 17th 
ult., I give him the benefit of what I learnt 
fromanotea Pansy grower, and alsoof my own ex¬ 
perience. The grower I refer to is a Mr. Mann, 
of Howden Dyke, Yorkshire, who grows them 
to perfection. He has cultivated the Pansy about 
30 years, and has been one of the most success¬ 
ful exhibitors I know. I will divide mv remarks 
into the following divisions, each of which I 
will make as concise as possible :— 

Position.—Many err in supposing thfePansy; 
to require a shady position, but I think most of 
| the growers for exhibition haveoometo the con¬ 
clusion that a site fully exposed to the sun, but 
sheltered from strong winds, is the best. 

Soil.—This should be made up of the follow¬ 
ing : Decomposed turf, 3 parts ; sand, 1 part } 
leaf-mould, 2j parts; this should be well 
mixed together. I never use any manure at the 
time of planting, as I have found them to pro¬ 
duce far better blooms without if properly 
treated afterwards. 


Reviving' out flowers.—Hot water will 
often revive faded flowers, even when every 
petal is drooping. Plaoe the stems in a cup of 
boiling-hot water; leave them in it until each 
petal nas beoome smoothed out, then cut off 
the coddled ends and put them into milk-warm 
water. Coloured flowers revive sooner than those 
that are of a snowy whiteness, as the latter 
turn yellow. A cool room is best adapted to 
keeping flowers fresh. They will wilt quickly in 
badly ventilated rooms, especially if filled with 
Tobacco smoke. Eaoh flower as it fades should 
be taken away, or it will canse the others to 
decay.— Harpers' Bazaar. 


them a warm, friable soil, in which they will 
flower freely. They also make oapital subjects 
for pot culture for the conservatory, Ac.; the 
seeds in this case should be sown two or three 
in a small pot and then shifted into a size or 
two larger, in whioh the plants are to flower. 
This Didiscus is also known as Trachymene 
ccerulea. 

The best races of China Asters.— For 
large beds the Hamburgh Prize, Pmony Perfec¬ 
tion, the Viotoria, the Cockade, and the Hedge¬ 
hog are the most desirable. For medium-sized 
beds, ribbons, Ac., the Dwarf Chrysanthemum, 
the Dwarf Victoria, and the Schiller Dwarf 
Pyramidal are the finest, being compact and of 
even growth, bearing their flowers conspicuously 
above the foliage. To out for bouquets, the Im- 
briqud Pompone and the Dwarf Bouquet Elegan- 
tissima are of the most exquisite colours, and 
perfect models in shade, ranging from the most 
minute to the size of a Pompone Chrysanthe¬ 
mum. For a continuous Bucoession of bloom, seed 
should be sown at intervals, from the beginning 
of March to the end of May, the first sowings 
under glass, the latter sowings may be made 
where the plants are intended to flower.—P. B. 

Ghaillardiapiota.—Thegenus Gaillardiain- 
cludes some of our most popular border plants, 
equally valuable from their long blooming pro¬ 
perties, as dwarf bedders or for furnishing cut 
flowers. G. piota is one of the most distinct of 
the older species ; it is a plant of the easiest cul- 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

Belladonna Lilies. -To ensure their bloom¬ 
ing, they must be planted in a bed by them¬ 
selves in a warm situation. Dig the bed nearly 
3 ft. deep, put at the bottom well-rotted manure 
mixed with mould 6 in. deep ; upon that lay to 
the depth of 21 in. loam or common garden 
mould, leaf-mould, peat, and sand in equal 
proportions, then plaoe the bulbs nearly 6 in. 
apart and fill up with the above oompost to the 
surface of the bed. The crown of the bulbs 
ought to be about 5 in. below the surface to 
secure them from frost.—A. H. C. W., Sussex. 

Blue Didiacus (D. cceruleus).—A native of 
New Holland, growing from 1 ft. to 2 ft. high. 
Its stems are erect and much branohed, each 
branch being terminated by ft fist umbel of 



Gaillardia plots. 


tore and a most abundant bloomer. It grows to the 
height of 2£ ft., but commences flowering when 
little more than 1 ft. high, each plant forming a 
dense bush, above which the flower-heads are 
elevated on rather long foot-stalks. The flower- 
heads are from 2 in. to 2J in. across, and are 
yellow with a broad zone of deep crimson— 
oolours which, contrasting strikingly one with 
the other, are very attractive. There are nume¬ 
rous varieties of Gaillardia, differing from eaoh 
other chiefly in the cqlour of the blooms, but 


Cuttings.—The youngest shoots make the 
best plants. Cuttings may be token any time 
from March to June for autumn bloom, and from 
June to Septemberfor spring and summer bloom. 
About the end of October take up the rooted 
cuttings and put them in a cold frame rather 
close together; do not place the light on until 
the appearance of hard weather, as they are all 
the better for having a little frost on them. 

Selection.—A b I have*promiaed to be brief, 

I will simply name two dozen each of the Belgian 
and show varieties, all of whioh may be depended 
upon as the finest varieties for exhibition in 
cultivation. Belgian varieties: Attraction, Bet- 
sie Bell, D. Caven, F. W. Lelland, J. B. Downie, 
Jas. Grieve, Mrs. Taylor, Mrs. Crawley, Mrs. 

E. H. Wood, Mrs. M‘Taggart, Juno (new), 
Majestio (new), Mrs. Felton, Mrs. John Welsh, 
Monarch, Robert Cowan, Ringleader, Robert 
Goodwin, Robert Dunlop, Saltan, T. Granger, 
Thalia, Vesta, Vanguard. Show varieties i 
Alexander Watt, Dux, George Keith, Mauve 
Queen, Zama, Mrs. HorsburRh, Gold Mme (the 
heat yellow in cultivation) Miss R^say, J-me 
Grieve, Lavinia, Katie Bell, Pnnoess of Wales, 
The Bride, Mrs. Arthur, J. B. Downie, Inspec¬ 
tor. Robert Burns, Perfection, Dr. Livingstone, 
Omega,'Clara, Jeannie Cowan, Jenny Anderson, 
May Queen. 

Attention to plants. -Plant fro® 
frames in March or April in beds 4 ft. wide, 
giving a spaoe of 12 in. or 15 in. between each 
Sant? If ^competition blooms are wanted. aU 
Shoots exceeding three or four should be taken 
off the plant, and the remaining ones securely 
pegged down so that the wind may not blow 
them about and damage them. 
the plants to bloom unlea you require th em for 
a show, and the beds must be kept scrupulously 

Shading.— Always shade the blooms from 
tb. mid-dmy ran. I generally P°‘ 
abont 11.30 a.m., and remove it at 2.30 p.m. 
Theglazed calico shadesaro the best, as they keep 
off the heavy rains instead of allowing the wet 
to drop through. 

Watering. —The Pansy seems to delight 
in moisture, and is therefore absolutely necessary 
that a good supply of water should be always 
at haniLLlquid manure (weak) should be appbed 
to the plants as soon as the buds are formed, and 
continued about twice a week until the blooms 
are no longer required. 

Properties required in Pansies for 
exhibition. —i cm.—The blooms should be as 
round as possible, for the rounder they are 
the nearer approach are they to perfection. 
All blooms inclining to coarseness should be dis¬ 
carded. In the show Pansy the petals of self 
varieties should consist of one decided colour, 
with a dense and smooth blotch which does not 
throw any streaks into the ground. In the 
belted varieties the belt should have a smooth, 

even edge, net running into the ground ; and 
the ground, be it white or yellow, should be as 
broad as possiblej there are flowers with very 
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as the plants begin to unfold their buds, a little 
weak manure water Bhould be given. What the 
cultivator should aim at is a vigorous healthy 

£ owth, or else the plants are liable to be in- 
sted with red spider. During summer the 
plants should be syringed daily to keep this 

E est in cheok If shaded from the effects of 
ot sunshine the bloom will be prolonged, and 
an excellent effect will be maintained for a 
long time.—R. D. 


broad belts and narrow grounds, and which are 
all good varieties*, but I have found almost in¬ 
variably that judges prefer those having a good 
big ground and forming with the belting as 
large a shield a possible. The Belgian varieties, 
which are by far the easiet to grow well, should 
also be as cir cular as possible, the blotch being 
larger and denser than in the show varieties ; 
the petals may be edged with various colours, 
and some of the petals, but more particularly 
the upper one, may be striped or veined. All 
the petals in some flowers are shaded from 
dark to light or vice versa ; still the markings 
and edgings should be as definite as possible. 
Size .—It is possible to grow the Belgian Pansy 
3} in. in diameter. I have shown them often 
enough 2fc in. and 3 in. across, but a beginner 
may congratulate himself if he can get his blooms 
to measure from 1£ in. to 2 in. across. Some 
judges have a preference for big blooms regard- 


which soon detract from their beauty ; when 
grown well in pots under glass it is capable of 
a high stage of development, and the flowers 
are numerous, large, and well coloured. The 

S lant is easily propagated or increased by root- 
ivisions. It has the habit of throwing out 
creeping roots which form crowns, and so furnish 
plants; when the plants begin to go to rest at 
the end of summer, these young plants should 
be removed and potted singly into small 3-in. 
pots, well drained with crooks, in a free open 
compost of turfy loam and leaf-mould. These 
should be wintered in a cold frame and kept 
slightly moist during the winter. The parent 
plant, after the crowns are removed, should 
be left in the pot till growth begins, when it 
ohould be re-potted without shaking away 


NOTES ON SOWING SEEDS. 

To prevent disappointment it is a wise plan to 
prove seeds before sowing, especially vegetable 
or flower seeds, of which Large breadths nave to 


generally about 5 o'clock p.m. I leave them 
out of water for half-an-hour; this does them 
no harm, but, on the contrary, it makes them 
more pliable. They should always be shown on 
round white papers, which should be sufficiently 
large to project about $ in. beyond the edges 
of the flower. The bottom petals should be 
pulled down a little (for it is the bottom petal 
generally which is the most defective) to im¬ 
prove the shape of the flower, and a coin or 
something similar should be placed on the 
flowers so operated upon to keep the petal in 


Double Peach-leaved Bellflower 
(Campanula persicifolia alba fl.-pl.).—This is as 
useful as it is valuable, either for growing in the 
open borders, or in pots in the greenhouse. Its 


flowers are pure white and very double, form¬ 
ing oompact rosettes, as shown in our illustra¬ 
tion. It is one of the best plants for cutting 


before those in the open ground, which latter 
will succeed then and carry the flowering 

• _ a _ a. 1__r_ 


will succeed then and carry the flowering season 
into late summer. As these Bellflowers increase 
readily by means of side shoots, all that one has 
to do is to take a few of them off early in the 
autumn, prick them out in a free piece of soil 
until spring, transplant them in March, and give 
them tne advantage of liberal culture throughout 


or plunged m ashes at the back of a wall, or in 
some sheltered situation, where the pots would 
not be liable to become drenched by heavy rains. 
During the growing season, and until they are 
coming into bloom, plunge them in some open 
situation and feed with liquid manure. As soon 
as the first bloom begins to expand, remove 
them to a glass structure. This little extra care 
will not be misspent, as it will give plenty of 
fine bloom for outting, and excellent specimens 
for conservatory decoration. If for outdoor cul¬ 
ture, they may be at once planted in their per¬ 
manent quarters. Our illustration was prepared 
from sprays of flowers sent to us by Mr. Can- 
nell, Swanley Nurseries, where it is largely 
grown, both in pots and in the open border. 
Primula oortusoides amcBna.-—This 

has rosy-magenta flowers with a white centre ; 
then there are such varieties as lilacina, or, as 
it mb sometimes called, striata, the flowers 
marbled white and lilac ; alba, with pure white 
blossoms; and a large form of amoena, called 
grandiflora, with blossoms of greater size, deeper 
m hue, and not so white in the centre. It will 
bloom well in the open ground, but the flowers are 
Jingle to bp ipuph injured by rs4n and wjnds, 


Double Peach-leaved Bellflower (Car panula persicifolia alba flore plena). 


' be sown. To do this it is only necessary to sow a 
few seeds of each variety in a small pot, in light 
soil, and introduce them to a moist temperature 
of 90° or 100°, taking care to water them 
about a day after sowing. If they possess any 
vitality they will soon show it under such a 
stimulus, and the number of seeds of each kind 
that germinate will be a guide for future opera¬ 
tions. 

In sowing small seeds everything depends 
upon the care and intelligence of the operator, 
and in outdoor crops, such as are committed to 
the ground at onoe, much importance attaches 
to the condition of the soil and the time of sow¬ 
ing different crops. With small seeds, suoh as 
the Calceolaria, Primula, Lobelia, Celery, herbs, 
&o., failure often results from using an unsuit¬ 
able soil, deep or thick sowing, and careless 
watering. 

Qoil.—With regard to soil, though meny 


pot. room according to their strength ; the pots 
should be drained and a little Moss placed over 
the drainage to prevent the soil from getting 
down among the crocks, and preventing a free 
passage of the water. Good mellow loam, leaf- 
soil, and some well decomposed manure will 
form an excellent compost, and the crowns of 
the plants should be quite buried. Pot the 
plants moderately firm, and do not give them 
any water for two or three days ; when the 
plants grow freely they should be watered 
abundantly. It is a good plan to allow the 
plants to remain in the same pots at least two 
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plants will thrive well in a strong loam after 
they are established, no seeds of any kind will 
germinate readily in such a medium. For all 
small seeds the soil should be light, fine, and 
rich—light and open so as not to exclude the 
air, so finely divided and loose as not to obstruct 
the young stem in its ascent to the surface of 
the soil, and rich in order to promote a quick 
and vigorous germination, that the seedlings 
may escape the many destructive insects and 
grubs which are continually on the alert to prey 
upon them at this stage, and also to enable them 
to resist any external influences that have a 
tendency to lower their vitality. A poor soil is 
the worst of all for a seed bed, and farmers and 
gardeners know from experience that a vigorous 
•tart is the surest guarantee of a crop with 
many things, such as Turnips and Carrots, that 
so often fall a prey to vermin, if from any cause 
germination is slow or retarded. 

Depth to SOW. —Deep sowing is a frequent 
source of failure. It is a pretty well-known fact 
that seeds buried beyond a certain depth will 
not germinate at all, though they do not lose 
their vitality ; but many persons, whose duty it 
is to sow seeds frequently, are hardly aware 
how thin a layer of soil is sufficient to prevent 
germination altogether, or at least to impair the 
vigour of the plants so much that when they 
do come up they will hardly recover. Thus 
■mall seeds like the Calceolaria will barely 
vegetate under £ in. of soil, as we have proved ; 
that depth is more than sufficient for such hardy 
plants as Cabbage and Turnips, especially if the 
soil be heavy and apt to cake. Peas and Seakale 
are in no way benefited by being covered deeper 
than 1 in. or 1£ in. Deep sowing gives a plant 
no better hold of the ground than if it was 
left to vegetate on the surface; it is thin 
sowing, or room, that makes a strong plant. 

In soils for all small seeds, sand is a highly 
useful ingredient as a disintegrating agent; while 
decayed leaf soil, or humus, finely sifted, will i 
give lightness, and, in general, sufficient richness I 
for a seed bed. The surface of the soil in seed 
pans or boxes should be made quite even with a 
piece of wood or slate, and small! seeds should 
be barely covered. It should always be borne 
in mind that sufficient soil to ensure a moderate 
and uniform degree of moisture about the seed, 
and a ready access to food for the young roots, is 
all that is required; these secured, seeds 
do not appear to be much affeoted by the 
presence of light or by its absence. Thick sow¬ 
ing is a mistake no good gardener will commit. 
When it is necessary to sow plentifully to ensure 
a crop, the seeds should by no means touch 
each other, as, under such circumstances, decay 
and rottenness are apt to be produced, par¬ 
ticularly if the seed be old. 

Outdoor crops are not likely to be injured 
by artificial watering, but a careless person wjll 
often ruin a seed pan with the watering pot, 
notwithstanding all previous care in Bowing. 
The finest rose should be used for watering 
purposes, and the soil should only be damped, 
repeating the operation again and again till 
the watering is effected; never float the surface, 
and never direct the full force of the water 
upon it, or the seed will be washed on one 
side, or out of the pan altogether. As regards 
outdoor crops, much depends upon the weather 
in the effect it has upon the soil. Seeds sown 
in wet soil never come away freely; it is 
better to wait till the latest moment than sow 
under such conditions.—J. S. 


bosh is the result. Filberts are going quite out 
of cultivation, and Cob Nuts are tiuring their 
plaoe. They succeed on stony ground where the 
soil is not retentive enough for Black Currants, 
and in good years are a very profitable crop. 

Gooseberries and Currants.— Many 
defer pruning these until the bashes are almost 
ready to burst into leaf, but when there are 
many acres to go over it takes a large staff to get 
through them in a few weeks, and therefore it 
is necessary to start in good time. AmongGoose- 
berries largely grown for gathering green or for 
ripening on the bush the most popular are Lan¬ 
cashire Lad, in every respect a magnificent 
fruit; Crown Bob, an ola sort; Rifleman, 
Whitesmith, Bank of England, and Golden 
Drop. Of Black Currants, the Naples and Lee’s 
Prolific are becoming very popular. These are 
generally propagated by the growers themselves ; 
at pruning time the best of the onttings are laid 
aside and planted in nursery rows about 1 ft. 
apart, and the following year they are closely 
headed down to make bushy heads, and trans¬ 
planted a little wider apart, and the seoond 
year they come in for making new plantations. 

Raspberries are grown in fields without 
any stakes or trellises ;} they are cut down to 
about 2£ ft. from the ground, and are thus stiff 
enough to stand without support, and produce 
very fine fruit; only the red sorts are usually 
grown for market, the old Red Antwerp and 
Carters’ Prolific being very good sorts ; Rasp¬ 
berries require richer manure than most other 
fruits. 

From the centres of old Apple, Pear, and Plum 
trees dead wood and weakly sprays are being 
removed. Younger vigorous trees are having 
all vigorous growths shortened, and where 
affected by Moss, dusted with fresh Blaked lime, 
Any that do not promise to be prolific, or are of 
doubtful kinds, are being headed down pre¬ 
paratory to being regrafted in April with good 
kinds, of which scions are now secured and laid 
in by the heels in a cool, damp situation. Dam- 
Bona and Bnllaces, although so common, are 
highly remunerative, and pay for careful prun¬ 
ing. All the Btrong growths are shortened from 
half to two-thirds their length, the long-handled 
standard tree pruner being very useful in the 
case of young slender trees incapable of bearing 
a ladder, and the secateur, or French shears, 
are useful for pruning the lower parts. All trees 
planted during the present winter are not 
pruned until the following year, but then they 
are headed down pretty severely to get strong 
growths for laying the foundation of a large 
tree. _ 


FRUIT. 

PRUNING FRUIT TREES. 

In Kent the pruning of all kinds of fruit trees 
and bashes will now be in active operation. 

Nuts require very careful pruning; and the 
majority of growers who do not prune the bushes 
themselves employ professional tree-cutters at 
so much per hundred bushes, according to size. 
They are usually pruned between Christmas and 
the end of March. All strong wood is out clean 
away, and the suckers on the stem and around 
the base are broken or twisted off, so as to get 
the heel out entire. All the oentre of the trees 


6823.—Mealy bug on Vines.—The only 
radical cure for Vines in the state described is 
to dig them up and burn them, take out the 
Boil, and paint and whitewash the house. This, 

I say, is tne only radical cure when things are 
so bad. But with patiebce the bugs may be got 
under in a less radical manner. Take off all 
loose bark in the first place, then dissolve 8 oz. 
of Gishurst Compound in a gallon of warm 
water, padding a wineglassful of paraffin oil. 
Take a brush and thoroughly scrub every inch 
of the Vine rods, removing some of the soil, and 
getting down round the collar, keeping the mix¬ 
ture stirred up with the brush. Wash all the paint 
with the mixture, and whitewash the walls with 
hot lime. Then take a further supply of the mix¬ 
ture of the same strength and make it of the con¬ 
sistency of paint by adding clay, sulphur, lime, and 
soot, in something like equal proportions, and paint 
the rods thoroughly, rubbing it well in round 
the spurs, so that no part escapesand then 
take out all the surface soil from the inside bor¬ 
ders, and top-dress with fresh turfy loam and 
box es, or some other manure. In spring keep a 
sharp look out from 9 till 12 o’clock every morn¬ 
ing, and kill all the bugs that are moving about 
the rods.—E. H. 

6819.— Vines In pots.— I would advise 
“Anxiety” to shift bis Vines, shaking out 
nearly all the old soil from the roots, for 
although they might have a ohance leaving them 
as they are, yet it will be far better to gi^~ 
fresh soil, as manure applied to exhausted soil 
liquid form, or otherwise, has a tendenoy to sod* 
den itatatime when the Vines require abundance 


will make new roots and will soon fill the pots 
-14-in. pots, or the ones they are in, will be 
large enough. Do not give liquid manure till 
after the berries are well set. Treated thus they 
ought to bear good crops.—J. B. 

-If the pot Vines are to be forced I should 

plnnge each pot into a pot two sizes larger, 
filling the space all round with rongh turf and 
manure, dropping the pot in deep enough to 
leave plenty of spaoe for top-dressing. The roots 
will work through the bottom and over the top 
into the new soil about the time more support 
is needed, and derive as much benefit from it as 
if repotted, and the tender rootlets will not 
suffer in contact with the sides of the pots, as 
happens sometimes in hot weather when pot- 
bound.— E. H. 

-Twelve-inoh pots are too small to fruit 

Vines in. You cannot err in having the pots too 
large. Shift the Vines into larger pots at once, 
with all the soil adhering to the rootB, then fill 
up the pots with rich loam mixed with strong, 
old horse manure, then give the pots a good 
watering with clean rain water, and when the 
Vines are fairly started, give twice a week a 
watering with weak liquid manure. See that the 
drainage is good by putting broken crocks for 
the water to get through at the bottom of the 
pots. Do not let each Vine bear more than one 
or two bunches of Grapes for the next year or 
two (and these should be well thinned oat), or 
it will exhaust the Vines, and they will be 
years before they may do any good again.— 
G. C., Eccles. 

6818.—Root pruning.—If “W. P. T.” 
will look through a few back numbers of Gar¬ 
dening Illustrated he will find that (in sub* 
stanoe) this question has been answered a time 
or two by myself. Subscribers to this journal 
make a mistake by not taking it in regularly. How¬ 
ever, I would say that in tne abstract I am not 
muoh in love with root pruning, nor do I think 
that in one case oat of ten where the fruit tree 
is not prodnctive does it arise through want of 
root pruning, but, on the contrary, in all pro¬ 
bability there has been too much digging about 
the roots, the effect of which has been to cut off 
the fine fibrous roots which are necessary to 
supply nourishment to swell out the blootn buds 
into fruit; and further that when the roots of 
old fruit trees have cone down into the cold clay, 
a far better method of bringing them to the surface, 
and encouraging a surface growth of root is to 
dig a trench all round the tree 4 ft. or 5 ft. from 
the trunk 1 ft. deep, and fill it up with good old 
stable manure, at the same time covering all 
round the tree to a depth of 4 in. or 6 in. with 
the same. This will give an infinitude of small 
fibrous roots, and it will also give a vigorous 
root action which, under almost any condition, 
must produce fruit. The roots of a tree are not 
solely for the purpose of conveying nourishment, 
bpt in a very important sense to help in main¬ 
taining the tree in its upright position, that it 
may catch the light and neat of the son’s rays, 
and also to allow the air to circulate freely 
through the branches and leaves, as all trees 
receive far more nourishment through this 
source than is popularly known. Take all plants 
from near the trees that are likely to rob them 
of their support.—G. C., Eccles, 

_Rootliftingisbetter than rootpruning, but 

of course the former includes the latter to a small 
extent. But neither operations are necessary so 
long as the trees bear abundantly. It is only when 
the roots strike down deeply into an ungenial 
soil that their course requires to be checked. In 
autumn, just before the leaves fall, is the best 
time for either root pruning or lifting, but 
with care it may be done any time. In pruning 
only the large roots should be out away ; the 
rootlets or fibres should, as far as possible, be 
saved.—E. H. 


or bushes are cut olean away, only shoots that of water ; whereas if shifted now into a compost 
grow outwardly being retained, and by follow- of turfy loam with a third of oow or horse 
mg this up for several years a fine spreading manure, and a little bone dust and sand, they 
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VEGETABLES. 

TIME TO SOW AND PLANT VEGE¬ 
TABLES. 

At one time gardeners adhered olosely to times 
and dates in all their operations ; bat modern 
practice has shown that experience gained in 
one part of the country, or even in one locality, 
it almoet useless in another, regarding the dates 
of sowing and planting. In offering these few 
hints on the above subject, I had better ex¬ 
plain that by “ late districts ” is meant suoh as 
are often found in high-lying exposed tracts 
north of the Trent and in Scotland. Our own 
district is a late one, lying on the northern bor¬ 
ders of Derby and Nottingham, and to which 
the instructions generally given in reference to 
cropping of both farm land and gardens do not 
apply* but, on the contrary, would lead one 
very much astray. 

Potatoes. —It would not do for us, nor for 
our neighbours, to plant the earliest Potatoes 
sooner than the beginning of March, and late 
crops are soon enough in bv April; many large 
breadths are not, indeed, planted till May. Yet 
these late crops, I have noticed for many years 
, back, are always good, and often the best; 
growth is not retarded, but commences strongly 
at once. From what we have seen of Potato 
- crops at different times throughout the north of 
England I do not err, probably, in saying that 
April is the planting month for the greater por¬ 
tion of both early and late crops. 

Onions. —Gardeners are very particular 
about the period of sowing this crop ; and some 
good cultivators maintain that the main crop 
should be in the ground by the end of February, 
or, at the very latest, by the middle of March. 
These dates are right, no doubt for the neigh¬ 
bourhood of London and farther south; but in 
the north of England the crop is quite safe in 
many places if the seed be sown by the middle 
of Apnl, at which date and later we have often 
seen it got in, and a good crop result. Early sow¬ 
ing may do in early seasons, but these are the 
exception, and not the rule. 

Peas. —It is the same with Peas. Some sow 
in November; but little or nothing is gained by 
the practice, as may at any time be proved. 
Crops sown in February or March are scarcely 
behind November-sown crops ; while it is cer¬ 
tain that the same kinds sown in pots in March, 
and planted out in April or a little earlier, beat 
them, and the trouble of looking after the seeds 
for months, to preserve them from vermin, &c., 
is altogether obviated. In late localities no plan 
beats the system of sowing in pots. Seed is soon 
enough in the ground by February at the 
earliest; but the main crop of Wrinkled Mar¬ 
rows should not be sown till about the begin¬ 
ning of April. Here we find it needless to sow 
earlier, as the seed rots in the ground, and the 
later batch—which is sown from the beginning to 
the middle of May-is always the best, producing 
the finest crop. All the tall-growing and finer 
Wrinkled Marrows are much tenderer than the 
early round-seeded kinds—a fact not sufficiently 
borne in mind by inexperienced amateurs and 
cottagers, who sow all sorts about the same 
period ; if late well, and if early with unfortu¬ 
nate results, and probably blame to the seeds¬ 
men. 

Carrots and Turnips.— Perhaps more 
lamentable failures occur in Carrot-Sowing than 
in any other orop. Carrot seed lies long m the 
ground before germinating at any time, and, if 
the soil happens to be cold for the season, as 
likely as not it will rot. We often have heard of 
cases, both in the north and south, of crops being 
sown three times without success. In the north, 
April is soon enough to sow main crops ; but 
seed m&y be sown till the middle of June in 
emergencies, and later if the Early Horn varie¬ 
ties are used. Turnips, on the other hand, are 
not at all affected by cold—that is, the seed. It 
will lie in the ground without growing, but will 
soon vegetate when heat comes. The worst 
thing about early-sown Turnips is their liability 
to run to seed, particularly when they ex¬ 
perience a check by frost or cold after having 
germinated, as many early crops are almost sure 
to do. 

Beetroot.—In favourable districts it is un¬ 
wise to sow this before April or May, as the 
plants are liable to run to seed, or to beoome 
rather stringy and hard by autumn—in other 


words to ripen; but here in our later clime we 
mav sow in March, and fear neither of these 
evils. In some late parts the season is not too 
long for Beet, which should be got in early in 
April, in order to secure good roots. 

Beans.— -French Beans are apt uncertain crop 
in cold districts and in late cold seasons. Stan¬ 
dard authorities recommend Scarlet Runners to 
be sown by April 1, being hardier than the 
French Bean, which it is said should be planted 
two or three weeks later; but here and else¬ 
where in the north it is found quite soon enough 
to sow the first at the beginning of May, and the 
Kidney Beans at intervals till the end of the 
month. Sooner than that it is seldom worth 
while to sow, as the seed simply perishes, and 
never attempts to vegetate. Until the ground 
reaches an average temperature of 50° it is al¬ 
most hopeless to expect such tender seeds to 
germinate freely. 

Cabbage, &c.—We now oome to the im¬ 
portant Cabbage tribe, and Cauliflower, Broocoli, 
and Brussels Sprouts in particular. It is safe 
and advisable to sow the first outdoor sowings 
of the former in a favourable situation early in 
February, putting in small quantities at a time, 
and at intervals of a week or a fortnight till 
April, when sowing once a month will be 
sufficient. Some gardeners sow their Broocoli 
twice—about Maroh and again in April—in the 
hope of having a succession of heads during the 
ensuing winter; but we have tried the plan, 
and always found both sowings to come in at 
the same time. We therefore now sow the whole 
crop at onoe, and as early in March as possible, 
and plant out at the earliest opportunity. The 
latter is a far more important matter than the 
time of sowing, and a succession of crops may 
be ensured by employing a number of the best 
varieties that are known to suooeed eaoh other. 
As regards Brussels Sprouts, spring-sown crops 
cannot be got up and planted too soon. The 
longer the season these have to grow the greater 
will be the crop. Some cultivators realising this 
sow in autumn or in heat (like Cauliflowers), 
but that practice is seldom needful, and the 
plants are apt to run to seed. Under ordinary 
circumstances spring-^own crops should produce 
Sprouts by the time they are needed and fit to 
use. They are not wanted particularly while 
summer Cauliflowers are plentiful and other 
summer vegetables abundant, but they form the 
bulk of the supply during the winter and spring 
months. 

Parsley. —Perhaps there is no more im¬ 
portant crop than Parsley which is wanted 
throughout the year. When the winter sowing 
fails through any cause it is always an urgent 
matter to get up spring sowings quickly; but 
when the former succeeds it will generally afford 
a good supply till midsummer, or longer. The 
seed, however, takes a long time to vegetate— 
three weeks at least, even under favourable con¬ 
ditions of weather, so that it is always wise to 
get spring crops in as soon as the soil is in work¬ 
ing order. 

Autumn-sown oropB.—Coming to crops 
that have to be sown in autumn, the reverse 
rule holds good in late districts—early sowing 
should be practised. We find that when early 
Cauliflower is sown later than the end of July it 
is rarely so good as it should be by the time the 
plants should be under hand-lights and planted 
out; but in earlier localities sowing may be de¬ 
layed until August 20. Tripoli Onions and hardy 
winter Lettuces require to be sown as early as 
the Cauliflowers. Cabbages also need to be in I 
about the Bame date. But though sowing early 
is advisable when the summer draws early to 
a close, early planting is not desirable. March 
frosts do much damage to early Cauliflower 
plants, and April is Boon enough to plant out 
from the frames, and plants pushed on in pots 
should not be put out till later. That critical 
autumn crop, Prickly Spinach, should be sown 
twice. In later districts the beginning of August 
is a good time, but a later sowing may be put 
in a little later in case of a very mild autumn 
following. J, S. W. 


THREE USEFUL VEGETABLES. 

The Parsnip.— This very nutritions root 
is luckily easily cultivated, and when sown in 
drills on deeply dug or trenched ground, yields 
a bulky return, which, when stored in dry 
earth or sand, remains long useful. The drills 


may be 14 in. apart, the seed sown thinly on 
shallow furrows opened by line with the corner 
of a Turnip-hoe and lightly covered with the 
same. When the Beed lings have risen 2 in. high 
they should be thinned to 5-in. distances, and 
the ground always kept well hoed between the 
rows to kill weeds and benefit the plants. The 
seed is very light and cheap, 1 oz. being as 
much as a cottager will require. There are two 
sorts; the common long one suitable for deep 
soils, and the short hollow-crowned sort, which 
is of superior quality and best fitted for shal¬ 
low soils. Parsnips may be sown either in March 
or April, and they will be fit to take up in 
October. When dry and freed from earth and 
remains of the leaves they may be stored among 
dry earth in any corner of a shed or other 
place safe from air and damp. 

The Carrot.—This well-known and ex¬ 
tremely useful vegetable is, in every reepect, 
except in qualities, very much like the Parsnip, 
requiring the same treatment as to sowing m 
drills, thinning, hoeing among during the sum¬ 
mer, and taking up and storing in October or 
November. In thinning the seedlings they 
should be left 2 in. apart, and when they have 
gained a useful size, every other one may be 
drawn for the pot, leaving the main crop at 4 in. 
or 5 in. asunder. There are several sorts of 
Carrots, but the Short-horn and the Altringham 
are the best for the cottager. A clayey soil is un¬ 
suitable for CarrotB ; but we have known in¬ 
genious labourers, whose gardens were a stiff 
clay, grow very fino Carrots notwithstanding. 
Their method was this : the ground was pre¬ 
pared by deep digging, and, at seed time, ranks 
of deep holes were maae by line along the bed 
with a crutch-headed taper-pointed dibber ;the 
holes were filled with ricn, mellow compost, and 
on the surface of each two or three single seeds 
were dropped and slightly covered with a little 
more of the compost. When the seedlings appear, 
one only (the strongest) is left, which growB 
rapidly, and gains a perfect natural form and 
good size. The ground intended for Carrots had 
better be sown twice, one half iu March and 
the other half in April, because it is found that 
if the worm (a pest we know not how to banish) 
attacks the crop, the earliest sown suffer most. 
Carrots may be sown at other times than in 
spring, but these sowings are never a profitable 
crop. The seed requires to be well rubbed be¬ 
tween the hands over a cloth befote it is sown, 
otherwise it cannot be distributed equally, the 
seeds being apt to ding together if not well 
rubbed. 

ThO Onion.—This is one of the most useful 
of all cultivated garden vegetables to a cotta¬ 
ger ; it gives an agreeable relish to almost 
everything else, and therefore requires the espe¬ 
cial attention of the labourer. The ground 
should be well prepared by manuring (if pos¬ 
sible) and oareful digging. Sow in drills, 10 in. 
asunder, about the middle of March, rather 
thickly, because, as they are useful as soon as 
they are of the size of a crowquill, the drills 
may be thinned regularly as they are wanted 
either to use or sell, taking care that all the 
strongest are left 4 in. apart to come to perfec¬ 
tion. The bottom of the shallow furrow made 
to receive the seed should be firmly trodden 
with the foot before sowing, and slightly covered 
with the rake. The intervals must be kept free 
from weeds by the hoe, and the drills by the 
hand throughout the growing season ; and in 
August, sooner or later, the Onions will be ready 
to pull. When pulled, they should be laid to¬ 
gether upon a bare part of the ground for 
a week or ten days to harden. After this, the 
greater part of them should be roped, as the 
most convenient way for a cottager to keep 
them, or otherwise kept in a dry loft. There 
are many different sortsof Onions, but the Spanish 
and Deptford are two of thb best for the cotta¬ 
ger's purpose. 


THE LATE MR. NIVEN. 

11, Parliament Street, Hull, 
December 20, 1881. 

Sib,—A t a meeting of gentlemen held at the 
George Hotel, Hull, on the 14th instant, to con¬ 
sider the raising of a fund as a testimonial to 
the late Mr. J. C. Niven, the following resolu¬ 
tion was carried unanimously, viz : M That in 
recognition of the long and valued services o 
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the late Mr. Jamee Craig JSiven aa the curator 
of the Old Botanic Gardena and the manager of 
the present Botanic Garden Company, extend¬ 
ing over a period of twenty-eight years, and of 
hia eminent contributions to the cause of bo¬ 
tanical science, and as a remembrance of his 
public worth and many gratuitous labours for 
the town of Hull, and of tne sincere respect in 
whioh he was held by all who knew him, a fund 
be raised as a testimonial, to be applied for the 
benefit of his widow and children. At the same 
meeting a large and influential committee was 
formed for the purpose of carrying out the reso¬ 
lution. In forwarding you this resolution, and 
desiring your liberal assistance, the committee 
feel that few, if any, words are needed to com¬ 
mend the object sought to be obtained. Mr. 
Niven’s abilities and high character were well 
known to all whom this appeal will reach. His 
public services in raising the Old Botanic Gar* 
dens to a high professional status, and his energy 
and skill in the oonoeption and carrying out of 
the arrangements of the present gardens are 
equally well known ; while as a public lecturer 
on botanical subjects, many of them given 
gratuitously, and his aid in connection with the 
window garden movement, he did much to 
popularise his favourite pursuit. The fund, as 
will be seen by the resolution, is to be applied 
for the benefit of those whom Mr. Niven has left 
behind, viz., a widow and several young chil¬ 
dren, for whom unfortunately he had been able 
to make but little provision. 

Joseph Walker, 1 Hon. Secs., 

R. Middlemiss, v 11, Parliament St., 
Joseph Dawber, J Hull. 

[This movement, which has our hearty support, 
will, we believe, appeal to the sympathies ox our 
readers, particularly to those who know Mr. 
Niven’s work among our garden favourites. He 
was singularly afflicted in the loss by death of 
his elder children one by one over a series of 
years, and Mrs. Niven’s illness before his own 
long illness came on. Mr. Thomas L. Read, one 
of Mr. Niven’s oldest friends, informs us that the 
fund will be invested and the interest expended 
on the bringing up the family and helping the 
widow. In all there are five children. Subscrip¬ 
tions may be paid to the hon. secretaries at 11, 
Parliament Street, Hull.] 


after the first application. This liquid, although | 
it does not injure the plant, will destroy any 
opened flower it touches. 

Wireworma In flower beds. —To de¬ 
stroy these, take some large Potatoes, and cut 
them up into thick slioes, and run a small stick 
through each ; then bury them in the flower! 
beds. On examination every other day two or 
three wire worms may be found in each piece of 
Potato. 

To destroy slugs.— To destroy slujgs in 
frames, take 2 drachms of corrosive sublimate 
(poison), and dissolve it in 2 gallons of boiling 
water, and water the earth in the frame, plants 
in pots, &o., with the solution. 

To destroy wasps. —Rinse well with 
spirits of turpentine a common wine bottle, and, 
while the inside of the bottle is wet, thrust the 
neck of it into the chief hole of any nest, care¬ 
fully stopping up all other holes (if there be any) 
with clods of moist earth to prevent the egress 
of the wasps ; this, of course, is most effectually 
done in the evening. The fumes of the turpen¬ 
tine will first stupefy and then destroy the wasps; 
in a few days the nest may be dug up. All per¬ 
sons who have gardens should be careful to de¬ 
stroy the largo female wasps, which may be seen 
about singly late in autumn and on fine days in 
early spring ; these in autumn are looking out 
for a wintering place for their eggs. 

Sussex. A. H. C. W. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


North Middlesex Natural History 
Association. —We have much pleasure 
in r stating that a natural history society has 
just been established at 26, Ingleby Road, 
Grove Road, Holloway, N., under the name of the 
"North Middlesex Natural History Association.” 
It is thought by its promoters that a society of 
this description was much needed in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, and that there is every prospect of its 
doing useful work. The annual subscription is 
10s. 6d. ; and after 1st July, 1882, an 
entrance fee of 5s. will be charged to all new 
members. The objects of the association will be 
the formation of a natural history museum, and 
a library for reference and circulation among 
members; also the diffusion of natural history, 
knowledge by means of lectures, papers, dis¬ 
cussions, &o. It is also proposed to organise field 
excursions during the summer months. The 
meetings are held every Tuesday evening between 
the hours of 8 and 11 o’clock p.m. Further 
information relating to the association may be 
obtained upon application to the secretary, Mr. 
Charles M. Allen, at the temporary address, as 
above. _ 

RECIPES FOR DESTROYING INSECTS. 

Ants. —Take equal quantities of loaf sugar, 
arsenic, and finely-powdered dried bread; rub 
them together in a mortar till they are very well 
mixed. This should be kept in a bottle in readi¬ 
ness for laying small quantities near their haunts. 
Great care is requisite in the use of this mixture, 
for it is injurious to vegetable as well as animal 
life. 

Earwigs. — The most effectual method of 
destroying earwigs on trained trees is to place in 
various parts pieces of reeds between the branches 
and the wall from 4 in. to 6 in. long. They will 
generally be found to contain a number of these 
insects every morning. Take out the reeds, and 
blow the insects into a basin of hot water. 

Aphis on Rose buds. —Syringe the Rose 
trees with water in whioh Potatoes have been 
boiled, and the insects will generally disappear 


(miscellaneous.) 

6757.— Propagating 8 frame.— In a recent 
number of Gardening Illustrated a frame 
was described which would meet propagator’s 
requirements. Mine is made according to the 
hints given there, and consists of a box (mine is 
a baoon ohest) to whioh I have made a glazed 
lid. At a sufficient depth is an iron bottom on 
which I have placed some hay in which to 
plunge my pots ; below this I have removed a 
board from the side to whioh I have fixed some 
hinges and returned it to its place as a door. 
This is made so that I can introduce an oblong 
tin dish full of water whioh rests upon two strips 
of board fixed across the box 9 in. from the bot¬ 
tom ; a small doorway out below this allows a 
small lamp to be placed under the tin. My lamp 
has a f-in. wick and a zinc chimney, and will 
burn seventy-four hours with 1J pints of oil, but 
must be trimmed at least once a day. There is 
but one difficulty, which if I could remedy I 
think I should be near perfection in such things. 
The steam rising through the plunging material 
settles upon the plants in spots of wet, sug¬ 
gesting the thought that damping off would 
an I ensure the germination of any seeds. If the 
previous correspondent on the subject can sug¬ 
gest a remedy to this he will confer another 
kindness upon A Lover of Flowers. 

6815.—Dogs trespassing in garden.— 
The question of dogs trespassing is a very vexa¬ 
tious one ; in fact, it is very similar to that of 
yonr neighbours’ hens running over your garden, 
only there is a greater difficulty in assessing the 
damages, as the damage done by a dog is not 
so apparent as that done by hens. If it attacks 
you when driving it out of your garden, you 
may shoot it; but you would have some diffi¬ 
culty in making the owner believe that the dog 
would attaok you under any circumstances, as 
the old saying is, " My dog won’t bite.” Send 
the owner of the dog a written notioe (though 
this by law you are not bound^ to do) apprising 
him of the annoyance the dog is to your family, 
and tell him of the damage it is doing to the 
garden, and that if the dog be not restrained in 
future from further depredations, you shall be 
compelled to sue him m the county court for 
damages. It would be as well to keep a oopy of 
the memorandum sent, and also you should 
have a witness (not your wife) to testify of the 
nuisance and as to amount of damage done. | 
The less extreme measures you go to the better, 
for whenever yon are dealing with a man’s dog, 
as the old proverb says, it is a case of " Hit my 
dog, hit me.”—G. C., Eccles. 

-" A. C. S. ” must not destroy the dogs. His 

proper oourst is to give a written notioe to the 
effect that any further damage caused by the 
animals will have to be pai4 for. After this, if 


they again tear up the garden, have it put to 
rights and send in the bill to the owner of the 
dogs. If he does not pay forthwith, summon him to 
the County Court, and repeat the process as often 
as necessary. A cure is soon effected. This is the 
proper mode of treating trespassing fowls. 
Many people seem to think that their neigh¬ 
bours' gardens are a free run for their own 
animals, and the moment you object to this 
conditions of things, they complain of your 
being unneighbourly ! I presume " A. C. S.” 
keeps his fences in order; as if not, these must 
be first seen to.—B. H. 

6791.— Wintering Lobelias.— With refe¬ 
rence to what "A. T. 0.” says regarding Lobelias 
taken from the open ground not living, I beg to 
state they will do so under certain circumstances. 
My usual plan is to propagate in February from 
plants bloomed in the conservatory during the 
early summer months, afterwards out down in 
August, and plunged in ashes out-of-doors. They 
quickly make fresh growth, and by the begin¬ 
ning of Ootober are nioe bushy plants. On tak¬ 
ing up my bedding plants last autumn I found 
that, owing to the latter part of the summer 
having been very damp, most of the Lobelia 
plants had made a large number of young shoots 
whioh had not bloomed. I potted ten dozen of 
these plants into 3-in. pots m the first week of 
October, plaoed them near the glass in a mode¬ 
rately heated greenhouse, and by the middle of 
November they had become such very nioe 
plants, that I resolved to! propagate from them 
at once in case they might bloom if I waited 
till Bpring. I did so, and the result is that about 
ten days ago I potted and boxed off 28 dozen 
of young plants all nioely rooted, and at this 
present time have ten dozen more cuttings under 
Dell-glasses nearly ready for potting off. Next 
month I shall take some more cuttings from 
those struck in November. The Lobelia I use is 
pumila magnifies, a very compact and dark 
blue variety.—J. A. W. 

Chrysanthemums not flower¬ 
ing. —There is nothing mysterious about "Ama¬ 
teur’s” Chrysanthemums not flowering. No 
doubt 6£~in. pots are full small, and very likely 
too strong doses of liquid manure have been 
given, but the real cause of failure is want 
of heat. On several occasions during December 
the thermometer fell below 32° outside, and in¬ 
side in many greenhouses where there was no 
heat on the temperature would be little above 
freezing; in fact, I remember during one night 
the glass only registered 33° inside. It oannot 
be expected to have good blooms from choice 
sorts of Chrysanthemums with the temperature 
outside below 32° without heat. On these nights 
the plants would reoeive a check which would 
kill the young blooms.—G. C., Eccles. 

6812 .—Heating frames by oil stoves. 
—In answer to " Inoredulous,” (1) in a oon- 
fined space it is necessary to have one or more 
holes as required in side of frame for the ad¬ 
mission of air, or else the stove would soon burn 
out. These holes give sufficient draught to carry 
off the products of combustion also. (2) A stove 
with 14-in. burner, costing 4s., will heat a frame 
6 ft. by 4 ft. (3) With such a stove during the 
coldest nights in December, 1879, a frame 6 ft. 
by 4 ft. was kept up to 40°. This is the only 
record I can find by me, and am sorry to say it 
does not give the outside temperature ; but as 
far as I can remember we had at the very least 
10° of frost. Such a stove burns about 1J gills 
of common oil in 24 hours.— Experience. 


6811.—Gardening for profit.— Whoever 
gardens for profit must look round the markets, 
and see what is most in demand in his own 
neighbourhood. If the place is warm and 
sheltered go in for early crops. If late, then 
plant later things, avoiding the season as far aa 
possible, when everybody has plenty and the 
markets are glutted. If the soil ana situation 
are favourable plant fruits, paying special at¬ 
tention to bush fruits, Raspberries and Straw¬ 
berries, with Plums as a top crop. All the odd 
corners could be filled up with hardy flower- 
roots such as Pinks, Pansies, Violets, Wallflowers, 
Auriculas, Daisies, Primulas, * 0 ., Ac., growing 
the best strains of each.—E. H. 

6820 .—Bulblets on Lily stems.— Bulbs 
should be taken up at the back end of the year, 
when the plants have died down. The small 
bulbs should be taken from the parent plant* 
end stowed away in a dry oool place, where they 
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will not set frost bitten, end in the spring they 
msy be planted in boxes, or in the open ground, 
to mature, and when they are full grown, they 
may be potted, or planted out separately. If the 
Idly be a greenhouse plant place tne ppt contain¬ 
ing the Lily in a cool place for a few days to 
elacken the growth a Tittle, then separate the 
bulblets, and pot right away, but do not subject 
them to muoh neat till fairly established.—G.C., 
BccUs. 

-When th6 flowers fade take off the 

bulblets and dibble them into free light soil 
in pots or pans, placing the same in a frame 
for the winter. In the spring they will start 
away into growth, when they must have plenty 
of air. About the first week in June set them in 
a sheltered situation in the open air, planting 
them out in the open ground as soon as the 
foliage deoays in autumn.—J. C. B. 

6823.—Mealy bugr on Vines.— Take off 
all the very loose bark from Vines, wash them 
with soft soap, £ lb. to the gallon, have them 
thoroughly clean, then paint them witn a mix¬ 
ture of Gishurst compound, day, soot, and sul¬ 
phur with a painter’s brush ; then thoroughly 
wash all the glass and woodwork, paint the 
woodwork with turpentine, take 1 in. of soil off 
the borders ; this will leave none of the fallen 
insects, and will rid you of this horrible peat.— 
J. B. 

6797.— Insects on Brussels Sprouts.— The Brus¬ 
sels Sprouts must be of an inferior strain to be so loose 
and open. There is no way of killing the insects but 
would cost more than the Sprouts are worth. Besides the 
first severe frost will settle them, and as the season is so 
advanced better wait for that.— E. H. 

6800.— Mos® on walks.—Yes. Balt either in the 
shape of hot brine or scattered dry will do it; but the 
summer is the right time to apply all these things, as 
they are more effective and less hurtful to other things, 
edgings, &c , when applied In dry weather. Sulphuric 
add, half-a-pint to a gallon of water, will kill weeds, Ac. 
— E. H. 

6826.—Lichen on walks —Turn the gravel over 
with a spade so that the bottom comes to the top, 
then make all firm again by treading and rolling. The 
Moss and Lichens will die when burned, and the walk 
will be made bright and clean at a trifling expense.— 


6790.- Oxalls valdlvlana. —This species certainly 
does reproduce itself with great freedom, but it is pretty 
and would be useful for naturalising in some out-of the- 
way corner. You may soon get rid of it and tropceloides 
by juUing up the young plants before they flower— 

«§26.— Hot-water pipes.— My advice to “ J. P." is 
do not use glazed earthenware pipes. I tried them to 
lengthen some Iron pipes, and ont of eight glazed pipes 
used two of them cracked. Iron pipes are the best and 
cheapest in the end.—E xperience. 


Orchids that live near in a bed or border (merely so as to 
have them collected together), and, considering what a 
variety of most curious and interesting Orchids grow 
here, am surprised that 1 have never seen in any garden 
any attempt at collecting them, but before 1 try, and 
perhaps fail, I should like to have the opinion of more 
experienced readers of Gardening, who may tell me how 
to begin with the greatest chance of success. Our soil is 
lower greensand, and is sand and gravel; the garden is 
of good light rich soil. Within two miles is the Hog’s 
Back, and on it are found all the Orchids that grow on 
chalk in England. Within two miles of Leith Hill begins 
the Weald day. I add a list of such Orchids as l have 
seen or heard of near and wish to try and grow. In 
meadows grow Orchis mascula (common O.), larger 
spotted pale Orchis, and in the park in profusion what 
I believe to be the Man Orchis ; the flower is greenish 
yellow and insignificant, but has the shape of Aceras 
anthropophora. I have transplanted many, but do not 
know how to increase them. In the clay grow the Marsh 
Orchis (0. lnoarn&ta) and the Great Butterfly Orchis 
(Habenarla chlorantha). On the chalk grow the Fly and 
Bee Orchis. 1 can add chalk and turfy loam, but the 
general aspect of the bed or border I cannot decide 
without help.— Cuckoo Dorking. 

6860. —Cropping a kitchen garden.— I should he 
glad of some advice about starting my kitchen garden. 
It is completely unstocked at present with the exception 
of a few Apple trees, Gooseberry and Currant bushes, 
and what has been a Strawberry bed. What ought I to 
do to these fruit trees and bushes f I do not know what 
kinds they are, nor in what bearing condition. The soil 
is gravel. What fruit trees would be most profitable in 
this soil 7 and what kinds 7 At one end is d wall 8 ft. 
high with N.W. aspect. How could I best use it7 and 
for what would that border be beBt? I am anxious to 
lose no time in starting some vegetables, but do not 
know what is the best to do at this time of the year. I wish 
to have a continual succession of small crop*, as my 
family is very small, and the garden is a nice size and 
sheltered. There are three large, long beds, one in full 
south aspect, the two others lying N. to 3., a north bor- 
der and an eaat border. I am manuring part of this gar¬ 
den from an old cesspool and some old stable manure, 
but have not enough manure yet for the whole.— Buds 
and Blossoms. 

6861. —Treatment of Amaryllises.—I h*d six of 
these bulbs, whioh were bought at a sale; I do not know 
whether they were imported ones or not, but they must 
have been taken while in active growth ; they were quite 
green, and the leaves were cut off close to the crown. I 
potted them at once, which was in September, in three- 
thirds peat and one-third leaf-mould. I pot them in a 
cold frame till frost appeared, then I removed them to 
the greenhouse, where frost is excluded, and kept them 
almost dry. They have never attempted to grow. They 
are gone quite soft. I should like to know the cause. — 


3882.— Plants under trees.— I have a group of five 
fine Hollies in an angle of my lawn, the foliage of which 
extends to the boundary walls on the north-east and 
south-east. During summer and far into autumn the spot 
is a happy hunting ground of children, and not despised 
by others; but for seven months of the year it is too 
damp for enjoyment, and the bare mould is an eyesore. 
Grass will not grow under the shade and winter drip. 
What will break ita dulneu ? Would Snowdrops, or Win¬ 
ter Aconite, or Autumn Crocus, or any other bulb suc¬ 
ceed, remembering the trampling the ground gets in 
summer? I shall be glad to receiveflints from any reader 
-W. G. 


6866.—Cutting back Evergreens. — Subscriber. — 
From the present time to the end of March Evergreens 
may be cut back with safety, provided always that it is 
done during open weather. 

6866.—Cactus Dahlia.— R. C.— This is only procur¬ 
able in the shape of plants or roots. Any good nursery¬ 
man will supply you. 

6857.—Heat for plants—Cymro.—A temperature 
of 46* to 60* is plenty high enough for such plants as you 
mention. 

6868.—Moving fruit trees and Roses.- J. O. C. 
—Move them now if the weather keeps open. 

W. A. N. —A small boiler and hot-water pipes woujd 
be the best investment. The Loughborough ooiler is well 
spoken of, and there are others advertised in Garden¬ 
ing equally good.- P. L.— 76° by day and 70° by night. 

Keep a moist atmosphere. The bottom heat most be 
5° higher than the top heat Do not paint the pipes by 

any means- S. K. P .—We cannot recommend any 

particular kind of boiler. Moet of those advertised in 

our columns would probably suit you.- L. A.—An 

index is given in Gardening every week.- Long Peter. 

—Plant it in the tub at once. Use peat, loam, and leaf- 
mould in equal partB, and add plenty of sand. 

Lover of Flowers.— These are lota of small boilers, Ac., 
being advertised in our columns suitable for small green¬ 
houses, but it would be invidious of us to recommend J 
any particular one. 


QUERIES. 


Roles for Correspondents.— Att communica¬ 
tions for insertion should m clearly and concisely written 
on one aide of the paper only andaddreeaedto the Editor. 
Letter* relating to business to the Publisher. The name 
and address v the sender ie required, in addition to any 
nom de plume to be uaedin the paper. Answers to Queries 
should always bear the number and title q t the query 
answered. When more than one Query u sent each should 
be on a separate piece of paper. Owing to the necessity ef 
Gardening going to grew a considerable time before the 
day of publication, it ts not possible to insert queriee and 
communications the week they are received. Queries not 
answered should be sent to us again. 

6859.—Hardy English Orchids.—I live In a part 
of Surrey where many Orchids grow abundantly, and 
three different soils, viz., chalk, gravel, and stiff clay, are 
within a radius of three miles. I want to try to grow the 


6868.— Protecting material.— I have found the 
want through the autumn of some protection for my 
plants. My only glasshouse is engaged for a collection of 
Chrysanthemums. I want something which would cover 
a temporary framework which oan be taken down and 
moved from one place in the garden to another as con¬ 
venient, and be fairly durable and weather-tight. Many 
rears ago I remember seeing calico prepared, if I mis¬ 
take not, with some mixture of resin, but I do not recol¬ 
lect having seen it used for a very long time. Can any 
reader give me Information, and the recipe for preparing 
the calico!—W. G. 

6864.— New Potatoes for show —Would “ A. D." 
kindly tell me whether the new American Potato Adi¬ 
rondack is superior to Triumph as a red round for 
exhibition! and also if the new white kidney Cosmopoli¬ 
tan would be a good substitute for International, which I 
is too late for our local show 7 For the same reason I wish 
to get an earlier white round in place of Schoolmaster. 
Would Feltham White or Porter's Excelsior be the better 
variety?—J. M. 

6866.— Plants for windows.— Will some one kindly 
advise me what plants will suit my window best ? It is 
a bay window, south aspect. I have tried Fuchaias and 
Geraniums, but found the leaves and flowers fell off, and 
none of the flowers came to perfection ; they all seemed 
to wither before they were fully blown. The plants mode 
wood very fast, but seemed to out-grow their strength. 
The sun is on the window all day long.— Sallie. 

6866. —Cuttings of India-rubber plant.— I have 
an India-rubber plant which lias reached a good height, 
and now has several shoots at the lower part of the stem. 
These I wish to remove and pot. Is this the right time 
of the year to remove the slips ? If not. what is the 
proper time to do so ? Also what soil should the slips be 
placed in ? and what heat, Ac., do they require ? I shall 
be very glad of any hints as to their early management— 
F.T. 

6867. —Sparrows in gardens.—Sparrows infest my 
gardens and are ruining the prospects for a crop of 
Currants and Gooseberries by picking off all the buds. 
Can any one tell me of a remedy ? Are there places where 
poisoned grain can be bought to put under the bushes 
so as to be rid of these pea's ? for with this mild winter 
they are as bad as in Australia.—C. M. 

6868. —Moles in gardens.—I should feel much 
obliged if any one would tell me of the best method of 
getting rid of Moles in a garden ? For months past they 
have been making sad havoc with my lawn, ana although 
I hare set traps of various kinds I have not succeeded in 
catching them.—J. N. S. 


6669.— Paris Daisies and Oytlsus— I have two 
small plants of Chrysanthemum mitescens, white and 
yellow, In 8-in. pots. Will they make blooming plants 
next winter ? and how often should they be shifted 7 
Should the tops be pinohed out or not! I have also a 

S lant of CytisuE in a 6-in, pot, which, though full of 
owers and buds when bought, has not expanded one 
bud since, b ut drops its leaves and flowero. What is the 
reason 7 and what can I do 7—L. D. 


6870. -Plants for town house.—Will someone 
inform me what are the best Ferns, flowers, or foliaged 
plants to keep in a room in a town house? Wo gas. I 
have found Dracsen&s answer well, hut I want variety. 
Also what could i plant in small china pots to place at 
the corners of the dinner table 7 Will anything grow in 
the baloony to train up the frontof a house in Liverpool? 
Most people say not.— Bog. 

6871. —Culture of Phloxes, Hollyhocks, and 
Pentstemons.—Will come reader inform me how to 
grow the following plants ? and also state whether such 
are annuals or perennials, viz., Pentstemons, Phlox 
Drummondi, and Hollyhocks ? I wish to grow them tbit 
coming summer; con I raise them from seed ? or must 
I get young plants?— Leicester 

6872. —Plants losing their leaves.—I haveaSem- 
pervivum the leaves of which are dropping off; also an 
Hibiscus, some Palms, Cyperus, and Azaleas, all of which 
are dying away. Also a Ficus elastica, the top of which is 
withering up instead of opening into leaves. I have not 
a greenhouse, but have kept them in a warm room. What 
can I do to them ?— Novice. 


6873.-Roses in pots.— A few hints as to proper 
time to repot Roses intended to flower in a cool green¬ 
house (no heat, unless to keep ont frost), whethet Roms 
grown in small barrels often require repotting, and a 
lew remarks as to general treatment, wilt oblige.. 
Niphetos, Marshal Niel, Alba rosea are tne sorts grown ; 
they were repotted in October, but I beard it was wroiu. 
—O. 8. K. 


6874.—Hyacinths. -Would some reader kindly In¬ 
form me how I am to know when the water in the 
Hyacinth glasses wants changing 7 Also, is it advisable 
to give Hyacinths in pots weak guano water twice or 
three times weekly ? and should 1 nip off the side shoots 
which one of the bulbs is throwing up 7-An Inquirer. 

0875.— Pear trees not fruiting.— I have two trees 
which for the last four years have been loaded witn 
bloom, but it ends there, as a couple of Pears have been 
the crop during that period. I pruned the roots last 
winter, but no improvement followed. What shall I now 
do ? They are about 20 ft. high and healthy. —T. A. 

6870.—Primulas in windows.—I have a white 
Primula with a number of buds on, but the flowers seem 
to turn brown and never come out. It is in a warm 
room dose to a south window. It was in good flower 
when I bought it, some weeks ago, and has sent ud fresh 
buds since. What should I do with it!— L. D. 


6877.— Cost of greenhouse.— Would “ J. P who 
answered in Gardening as to proper mode of heating 
a greenhouse, kindly give me particulars and probable 
cost of a structure abont 10 ft. long and 8 ft. wide, lean- 
to, and merely intended for keeping bedding plants » ni l 
pot Roses inf—O.8. K. 


0878.—Plum and Cherry trees not fruiting— 
Will someone kindly tell me why my Plum and Cherry 
trees on walls do not fruit? some of them bloom, but do 
not fruit. Their small fruits drop off as they begin to 
grow. What soli is suitable for these trees fond what 
their treatment ? They get the morning sun—8. B. D. 


6879—Hyacinths becoming drawn—I shall 
be glad to know how to check the leaves of Hya¬ 
cinths grown In pota from becoming too long before the 
flowers come up. I always find the leaves of mine much 
too long, so different from those in the shops.—H ya¬ 
cinth. 


6880— Flowers for button-holes. -Would seme 
reader give me the names of half a dozen »nrm«i. f or 
greenhouse culture that will answer for coat bouqnets ? 
Also the name of a good climber that will bloom during 
the summer and answer the same purpose ?—J. B. 

6881— Renovating Nut trees —Will someone in¬ 
form me what woula be the best treatment for Nut 
trees, both Cobnut and Filbert, whioh have been much 
neglected ? The trees are surrounded by suckers— ig¬ 
noramus. 


6882— Amaryllis and Agapanthus. -Acting on 
advice given in Gardening last year (3818), I treated my 
Agapanthus, Vallotas, and Amaryllis as there directed, 
but out of 1 doz. bulbs only one flowered. What treat¬ 
ment should I now give them ?-0. S. K. 


6888.—Culture of Dahlias.—Would someone give 
me some information as to planting tubers, treatment 
when np, and taking up, storing, and anything in re¬ 
lation to above, also best of sorts?—G. W. G. 


6884— Indian Corn— I am wishful to grow Indian 
Corn this year; any information as to its cultivation 
when to sow, what kind of seed, and the best kind of 
soil, Ac., Ac., will oblige.—J. H. G. 


6886— Fern case and aquarium —Will 
reader give me a sketch of Fern case and aquarium < 
blued and Its dimensions? Also the way to heat 
and best way of ventilating it 7— Inquirer. 


6886.— Flowers for wreaths.—Will any one kindly 
inform me what sort of flowers to grow in my small gar¬ 
den that will be suitable to make wreaths to put on a 
grave all the year 7 1 have a small greenhouse—C yril. 

6887—Destroving wire worm.-1 should be very 
pleased to learn the best means of ridding a garden of 
wire worm where it has taken a firm hold of the ground. 


6888.—Fowls’ manure.—Is fowls' manure good for 
raising vegetables or flowers 7 If so, to whst kind oonld 
it be roost advantageously applied 7 and in what mMi» n j 


6889— Geraniums to bloom In summer —When 
shall I begin to repot Geraniums to bloom in summer 7 
and how shall I treat them afterwards?— Tom. 
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6890. — Repotting 1 Ferns. —Should greenhouse 
Ferns which hare been neglected be cut down and re¬ 
potted ? and when ?—A. Q. B. 

6891. — Seaweed as manure.—Would some reader 
give particulars as to the value of seaweed as a manure! 
—A No vie*. 

6892. —Raising Quince and Paradise stocks. 
—Can any reader tell me how to propagate Quince and 
Paradise stocks ?—W. W. 

6898.— Polnsettlas after flowering.— How are 
Poinsettias to be treated after flowering? and howprdpa- 
ated?—J. A. M. 

6894.—Mandevllla.—How should these be treated? 

—Chough House. 


POULTRY. 


Ducks for profit.—Having lived in the Vale of 
Aylesbury the greater part of my life, I may be able 
to give J. H. Howorth some information respecting 
this subject Of course be must first get bis eggs, 
which cost at this season of the year about 6 s. fid. 
for thirteen (one sitting); then the hen (which 
should be one that can be depended on for selling 
well) will cost from 4s. to 5s. Feed her in the usual 
way, once every twenty-four hoaro, and in one 
mopth the young ducks should appear. Let them get 
well nestled before being taken from the hen. Give 
them each one pepperoorn, which should be steeped 
in beer, then boil an egg hard, chop it up, and feed 
them on that until they are nearly two weeks old, 
then get some fine toppings and greaves (well 
boiled), and feed them on that until they are one 
month old; after that give them Barley meal and 
greaves as mnch as they can eat (they do not need 
cramming); they will then, with this treatment, be 
ready for the market when they are eight or nine 
weeks old. Ducks do not want half the paddling some 
people imagine. I may mention that they do muoh 
better a little later in the spring. With the above 
treatment I have sent ducks to market and have had 
the money for them before they have been hatched 
seven weeks.—E. H. L. 

Brahmas dying.— TV. J). and Warsaw.—These 
are olearly oases of liver disease, dne to overfeeding 
on too stimulating food, which brings on indigestion, 
and at length affeota the liver. If flowed to go on 
long a oure is nearly hopeless, but try a dose of 
calomel, say one grain every alternate day for a 
week, feeding meanwhile solely on bread and milk. 
On recovery give iron tonic or quinine. A good iron 
tonic is made by obtaining 1 lb- sulphate of iron, 
and adding to it sufficient dilated sulphuric aoid as 
will dissolve it. When this is accomplished mix with 
a gallon of pure water, keep in a well-corked jar, 
and add to the drinking water when required. 
About a tablespoonfol to every half gallon of 
drinking water wonld be the right quantity.— An¬ 
dalusian. 

Winter layers.— E, A. W,—Brahmas will be 
found mnch better in this respect than either Hon- 
dans or blaok Hamburgh 3 , being hardier and not so 
muoh affected by severe weather. During spring and 
summer, however, the two Utter varieties will far ex¬ 
ceed the former in number of eggs. Brahmas, Cochins, 
Plymouth rocks, and Dominiques, are considered 
the best winter layers, and you will not do better or 
■0 well with any common or cross-bred birds. A 
cross between Houdan and black Hamburgh would 
not produce anything very extraordinary; better 
try the Houdan and Brahma, using a cock of 
the former variety with hens of the latter. 
This is an excellent cross both as regards laying and 
table fowl.— Andalusian. 

Space for fowls. —8. C .—In a run 30 ft. by 
10 ft. might be kept a dozen fowls in health with 
ordinary care and management If only required for 
eggs we should recommend Minorcas or Andalu¬ 
sians, although if the wire fence is only 6 ft 
high, there is a probability of their flying over, es¬ 
pecially the latter kind. Why not keep Brahmas P 
They are capital layers, bear confinement well, and 
would never attempt to get over the fenoe.— Anda¬ 
lusian. 

Tea leaves for fowls.—/• R. M .—This is cer. 
tsinly not a nourishing food, and we cannot see 
what good can oome of it. However, as your birds 
appear to like them, perhaps a few now and again 
will give them a relish for their food.— Andalu 
bian. 

Minorcas and Leghorns.—Is there any place 
in Ireland where I can procure some of these fowls ? 
also Pekin ducks, and what are they like in appear- 
anoe P—Corfu. [We do net know the address of 
any poultry fancier in Ireland. Minorcas very much 
resemble black Spanish. The face, however, is red 
instead of white, and the body is larger and squarer, 
and standing on shorter legs than the Spanish. 
Leghorns also are of decided Spanish type, but with 
yellow legs and red faces. There are two varieties, 
the white and brown. The former is pare white 
throughout, and the latter is identical in plumage 
with our black-red game. The chief drawback m 
Leghorns is their small size, but they are fairly 


hardy and very prolific. The Pekin duck is a large 

{ rare white variety, with orange bill and feet, very 
ong body, carried rather upright, and legs wide 
apart. They often attain 10 lb. in weight.—A nda¬ 
lusian. __ 

THB HOUSEHOLD. 

Soda mourn •• Re*<ur«d tuJf a pound of floor, 
quarter of a small teaspoonful of carbonate of soda, 
half a teaspoonful oream of tartar, nearly half a 
pint buttermilk, half a teaspconful of salt. Mix 
the dry materials well together in a basin ; stir in 
enough buttermilk to make a stiff, but elastic dough. 
Turn it out on a floured board, knead it lightly till 
it no longer sticks to your hands, roll 00 tthin, cut 
it out in small rounds with a tumbler or tin cutter. 
Bake them on a tin in a hot oven for about five 
minutes. When they are risen and the surface is 
smootn, turn and 000 k for five minutes longer. They 
should be a very pale colour- Or put them on a hot 
griddle and cook first on one side and then on the 
other as in the oven- Serve hot or oold. Sugar may 
be used instead of salt, and they may be made richer 
by rubbing one ounce of butter or dripping into the 
flour before the buttermilk is added. 

Turnip-tops are the shoots which grow out (in 
(the spring) of the old Turnip roots. Put them into 
cold water an hour before they are to be dressed ; 
the more water they are boiled in the better they 
will look; if boiled in a small quantity of water 
they will taste bitter ; when the water boils, put in 
a small handful of salt, and then your vegetables ; 
if fresh and young, they will be done in about 
twenty minutes ; drain them on the book of a sieve. 

Carrots and Onions— Cut into thin slices one 
Onion and three Carrots, and toss them in a sauce¬ 
pan with about one ounoe. of butter, taking care 
that they do not burn; season with a little pepper 
and salt, and when they have beeome a light oolonr 
sprinkle with a little flour, and put in a small quan¬ 
tity of stock ; place the saucepan on the side of 
the fire and let them simmer gently until perfectly 
done. 


Seeds of Hardy Plants, Annuals, $c. 

(NOT QUOTED IN MANY CATALOGUE*}, 

FOR 1882- 


SOUTH OP IRELAND HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY'S 
EXHIBITION, July 9,1*78. 

" The Pint Extra PrUe of Throe Gaineu wu won by William 
Baylor Hartland for a larva and varied aetottnent of hardy plant*, 
one of the moit In tore* ting feature* of the entire show."— Fids 
Constitution. 

“ Another feature In the exhibition vu Mr. William Baylor 
Hartland's eollectlon of hardy plant*, for which ha waa awarded a 
8pedal Prize of Three Guinea*.—Or* S*saminer. 

“ The Special Prize of Three Guinea* was won by Mr. William 
Baylor Hartland with a lane and varied amortment of beautiful 
hardy plant*. Thi* collection waa one of the moat lntere«tlng fee- 
tare* in the entire exhibition.”—Fide Or* Dad, Herald. 

EVIDENCE OF QUALITY (Unsolicited} 

“ I have noticed oeodo in your catalogue not eeen In any lint at 
this tide of tha channel, and eneloaa cheque for the things aa 
marked. I am exceedingly fond of hardy perennial*.”—J. T. FOR¬ 
MAN, Biq., Bramoote. Nottingham, England, Feb. S4.1880. 

Prom Dr. W. H. BROWN, Tee Laurel*. HnU, Oct. 17. 188L— 
*• Tha aaeda 1 had from you did very well. The experimental pac¬ 
ket of Phlox Drummondi were splendid.” 

Prom Mr. W. SPAIGHT, Ktllaloe Castle, Co. Clare —“ The Btoeki 
are now in bloom Ivory fine double Crimson). The Canary Stoefca 
. ... . Diantb 1 -" --' — 


are splendid, aad t 


inthu* Crimson Belle have been end «s 


Parrot dying.— I cannot agree with “ Medicus ” 
about water being improper drink for parrots. My 
bird, which I have had for over 16 years, has always 
had plenty of fresh water to drink, and has never 
been “ siok nor sorry.” When there is a warm rain I 
always put the bird out, and in a dry summer 
syringe it every day. Canary or Hempseed i i its 
chief food, and occasionally fresh fruit. It is very 
fond of potato peelings, and scolds the servant if 
■he neglects to give her any. She is always in good 
plumage, and during the last two years has laid 
about 14 eggs.—E. H. W. 

Gold fish In fernery.—I have beep enlargini 
my fernery, and in the new part I have a smal 
tunnel aboat 20 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, and 7 ft high. 
I have it cemented on the bottom, and up the sides 
about 1 ft. high, which I intend filling with water ; 
the water will also extend into the fernery. I should 
be glad to know if gold-fish would thrive in it. The 
water will be about three parts spring water. The 
other part would be rain water from the glass roof. 
I should also like to know what I ought to plant in 
the water for the benefit of the fish ; also what food 
they require. I have no artificial heat, but it is 
always moderately warm, and in frosty weather it 
is full of steam or mist from the tunnel.— Inquirer. 

American weed.—” P. T.,” Rochester, Deo. 81, 
recommends American weed to be placed among 
gold fish. I shall be glad if he will tell me where I 
can procure some. — E. Maguirk. 

Rabbit with sore feet.—Can any reader inform 
me how to treat a rabbit which has sores on its feet ? 
They are dry and reddish in colour; itj otherwise 
seems quite healthy-— Wimbledon- 


muoh admired. Tha Paarl Tuberotea bloomed splendidly ." 

Prom A. R. HUNT, Etq , Torquay. Devon, July 19, 1881.—“The 
Verbena* are a moat promlring lot—the beet seedling* 1 have grows 
*or variety, and the Zinnia* promise well.” 

From Mrs. H. H. POB. Solsboro*, Nenagh, March 4. 1881.—" Beg* 
to aey that the Gloxinias from the seed test her last ysar wore most 
beautiful.” 

From the Bisters of Moray, St. Joseph's, Ktnssle. Aug. St, 1881.— 
“The Religious are happy to say that the root* end seeds were very 
good, aad produced a grand display lu their garden, which excited 
groat admiration from all who saw them. ” 

From Mr. JOHN CAIRN8, The Garden*, GlenvlUe. Permoy, Aug. 
0, 1881.— * I must compliment you on your strain of German Stock 
and Lobelia They are tbo beet of their kind I have ever grow*. 
We had a flee show on oar ' wild bank' of hardy plants this sue son 
from your seeds.” 

Selection* from Utter “A"’ art ofered post free for stamps or P.0 O. 

Achillea Ptartnlea flore-pleno (Double Yarrow) .. .. rr. 

Adonis veraaUjlovely yellow border pliat .OS 

Amphlcarptca Monoica, tuberous-rooted papilionaceous hardy 
climber from North America ; a* powerful a grower as 
the 8carlet Runner, and as pretty In flower as Kennedyas 1 0 

Anchuaa capensls (The Cape Forget-me-not) .0 3 

Aqollegia (Oolnmhinei), a moat rare collection j assortment, 

eight distinct aorta.SO 

Armerla eephalotee aplendena (the Great Giant Sea Fink) ..0 8 
Armerla maritlma ( Thrift), white, lilac, and pink .. each 0 • 
Three forma of Sea Pink for edgings. 

Aster vlrglnlcns, Virginia us bine (Amrcn. Michaelmas Daisies) 0 8 
>. ,, white „ „ 0 S 

Asters, finest mixed hybrid perennials, most beautiful in au¬ 
tumn .0 6 

Anemone sylvestris (the Snowdrop Anemone), very rue In 
seed, the counterpart of the beautiful Honorlno Jobert 
(Japaneae variety), the only difference being dwarf aad 

sprtng-flswering . .. ..OS 

Anbiletta grmca and purpurea.. .. ..OS 

„ violaoen, new rose colour.10 

Anemone fulgent, for spring planting, very cheap offer, per 

dos„ post free . “ - 


Hyadnthue candlceu, white, for bed centres, always grouped 
in quantity, quit* hardy, per do*., post tree, 4s.4d., 6*. 4<L. 
Anemone japonic* Honorlno Jobert (Whtte Japanese Ane- 


S 4 


•' Old Established ” Seed Warehouse, 

24, PATRICK STREET, CORK 

CATALOGURS for 1883 Post Free far 8d„ which may be deducted 
from first order above 6s. _ 

Hardy Exotic Ferns. 

TTAVING received several very large consign- 

11 menu of North American FRRN8 iu splendid oondlrion— 
strong ertwns, well rooted, fine for outdoor Ferneries—we offer 
many varieties at «d. each and upwards. Lists on application.— 
W. ft J. BIKKBNBHAD, “The" Pern Nursery of Britain, Sale. 
Manchester. 


IITI3E3Z- 


Analea buds deformed .. 680 
Belladonna LUtee .. .. 6S3 

Bellflower, double .. .. 6* 

Cacti, treatment of .. .. 669 

Carnations, perpetual .. 667 
Carnations, tree .. ..567 

Campanula penldfolia .. 648 

Carrot.646 

China Alter.643 

Chrysanthemums .. 648 

Cinerarias aad Calceolarias 690 
Climber* for greenhouse .. 669 
Ouprewus Lawtonians .. 641 
Daphne Indies.. .. .. 640 
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pBD CURB ANTS, three-year-old, aboat twenty 

Xv dozen at Is. 4d. doz. Raspberry Canes, 8s. 100. Cash with 
order —C. STUBBS, Stevenage, Herts. _ _ 

flHOICE 0HRY8ANTHEMUM8, post free. 

\J 7t. fid. 100. Is. 2d. dos.; rooted cuttings. 3s. Special offeror 
Hoses and fruit trees. List on application. Flower and vegetable 
seeds of the very bast quality. Catalogue will be posted on receipt 
of stamped address —R. W. PROCTOR, Nurseryman, Seedsman, 
and Florist, Ashgate Road, Chesterfield. 


HUTTINGS.—Chrysanthemums, best early and 

\J late-flowering sorte, Is. per dos., 6i. per 100; Zonal Pelargo¬ 
niums, best single and double, true to name, Is. per doz., fs. per 
100-, fanoy ditto. Is. 3d. per dos.; Fuchsias, best sort, leaner do*., 
7s. per 100.—A. wOODYATT, Nurseryman and Florist, Woodferd, 
Berkeley.___ 


WELLS’ IMPROVED CUCUMBER, a cross 

If between Telegraph and Bluegown; length 18 lu„ a very 
strong grower and abundant cropper, the best Market Cucum¬ 
ber grown, which the tcoree of testimonials received from those 
who grew It last year give good proof ; per pkt. 1*. and 3s. 8d. 
Well*’ large flowering Cineraria, flowers 8 in. across, the largest 
flower known, per pkt. Is. 6d. and 9i. 6d (Stock limited. Wells* 
superb Primula, red and white, saved from beet flowers onlyi 
flower* Immense size, psr pkt. Is. and 3s. ed.; a small pseket of 
each of the above. 8*.; a large ditto, 8s. 6d. Post free, from 
W. WELL S, E«rl»wood Nnrserla*. RedhlU.Snrrey __ 

"DWARF ROSES.—To clear several hundreds 

U nice sturdy well-rooted dwarf Roeee In tbe very best 
named varieties. We warrant these to give satisfaction. Per 
doz., 7s.; 25 for 13s. 4d. for cash our selection, bnt If enstom-m 
tend bind* preferred we will follow their list as near as possible. 
—RYDER ft SON, Sale, Manchester. 

"PERN CASES.—New and elegant designs from. 

1 86i. i tend for photo*, and testimonial*; also Ferneries 

for outside window*.—W. RAGLAN, 13, Morning ton Road, New 
Oroi*. 

Part L, 

lUuttratiooa. By 

_______,_tsor of Chemistry 

University of DnbUn. “deer and thorough.”— Cbsmicdl Notes. 
“ No better guide to the study of chemical eclencc.”— Natter*. “A 
really geod IntrodueUry work, written with a high purpose.”— 
Lancet. Part II nearly ready. 

LONGMANS ft CO., and all Back tellers. 
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■RIMMEL’S NEW PERFUMED VALBN- 

ill TINES,—Floral Emblems, hand-painted Sewer on silk, 
in blonde; the Esthetic (comic). Sweethearts, Bells tor 
Beaux. Valentine Fans. Old English Ivorlne hind-painted cards, 
6c . all la., by post for 13 stamp* ; Pomna lour Sweet B«g», te. 8d. i 
Jewellery Vaientlnea from 2s. 4d. ; Valentine Sachet* and 100 
otb*r sorts, all sweetly perfumed, from Is. to £20. DetaUe&llet 
on apnUearion to EUGBNB BIMMBL, >94, Strand i 128, Regent 
Street; sad 34. Corahlll. 
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Honse and Window Gardening. 

PLANTS FOR ROOMS. 

Thb destruction of plants where they are used 
for furnishing rooms or cold conservatories is so 
great during winter as to severely tax the 
resources of the garden as regards rearing and 
getting them up, but by making a proper selec¬ 
tion, and avoiding the use of tender subjects at 
this season, much loss and disappointment may 
be saved, as there are many beautiful plants 
that will stand almost any amount of cold and 
rough usage. 

Palms. —The most striking for house decora¬ 
tion are the different kinds of Palms, several 
of which are hardy, or nearly so, and others will 
bear without suffering a temperature ranging 
anywhere between 40° and 50°. Chanuerops 
Fortunei has stood out in many places for years, 
and Is therefore one of the most suitable plants 
for our purpose. The character and general contour 
of this species render it peculiarly adapted for 
halls and staircases, where, if judiciously plaoed, 
it has a striking effect; single plants of this and 
others likewise come in well for forming the 
centres of groups. The Phoenixes, too, such as 
P.*dactylifera and reclinata, are useful for this 
purpose, and from their opener and more spread¬ 
ing fronds they present an easy and elegant out¬ 
line. The best Palm in this respect is Areoa 
lutescens, the foliage of which is of a very pleas¬ 
ing pale green, and the leaf-stems yellow or 
straw-coloured, but to be safe and do well it is 
necessary for this kind to have a degree of heat 
not lower than 60°. Arecasapida is a strikingly 
ornamental Palm that bears a greenhouse tem¬ 
perature well, and A. Bauen is like it, but 
grows much larger and stronger. Latania bor- 
bonica is another well-known kind, which, 
although a fast grower, if potted and freely 
treated, may, by being cramped at the roots, be 
kept small for years, as may also most of the 
others, as all they require to maintain them in 
health is plenty of water and an occasional 
soaking with liquid manure. Kentia Fosteriana, 
australis, Belmoreana are likewise of bold type, 
and sufficiently hardy to succeed in a green¬ 
house. Amongst Cyoads the most desirable are 
Encephalartos and Macrozamias, which had sin¬ 
gular looking trunks or caudex and leaves, re¬ 
markable for their division and beauty. 

Ferns.—Next to Palms in point of useful¬ 
ness come some of the larger and hardier of the 

f reenhouse Ferns, especially the arborescent 
inds, which in a young state are very effec¬ 
tive associated with the plants just named. 
Although Tree Ferns when they attain size and 
have trunks are dear, seedlings of the same sorts 
may be had at a reasonable rate, and these are 
the most desirable for decoration. Dicksonia an- 
tarctica, Cyathea medal laris, and Cibotiam re¬ 
gale are the best, and besides these there are 
several other large growers that are almost 
equally striking, one of the finest being Balan- 
tinm Culcita, which has long stalks rising from 
a densely hair-covered crown, and bears spread¬ 
ing, smooth, bright shining green fronds that 
are very attractive. Coming to the smaller sec¬ 
tion, there is Pteris argyrea, with its fine varie¬ 
gated fronds that show up in such pleasing con¬ 
trast with Palms and other fine-foliaged plants, 
and Cyrtomium falcatum, another Fern which 
is always admired, standing*out as it does among 
Ferns as conspicuously as the Holly among 
evergreens. In many positions this kind is quite 
hardy, and from having such thick glossy leaves 
it does well in rooms, as it is unaffected by dust 
and the variation of atmosphere which there 
takes place. 

Fine-leaved and variegated plants. 
—Aralia Sieboldi is a capital house plant, so en¬ 
during that it will live and keep its beautiful 
dark green colour for weeks almost in the dark, 
as will also Imantophyllum miniatum, which is 
one of the most useful plants anyone can culti¬ 
vate, as, besides having such good foliage, its 
large heads of Lily-like orange-coloured flowers 
sent up early in the spring are strikingly beau¬ 
tiful, and last a long time in perfection. Another 
plant that will stand almost any amount of 


hardship is the Aspidistra lurida and its varie¬ 
gated variety, both of which struggle on bravely 
even when the air is so impure from gas that 
nothing else in the plant way will live. In Lon¬ 
don house windows it forms quite a feature. 
Fious elastica runs it close and generally shares 
with it the honours or misery, as the case may 
be, and were it not for these two well-known 
plants, many would not have a green leaf in 
winter to cheer them. I do not know whether 
the New Zealand Flax has been tried in the 
same way, but I should think it would be equal 
to either ; at all events, it is one of the best for 
large conservatories, halls, or corridors and for 
assisting in forming bold groups. The variegated 
varieties of this are remarkably fine, but as they 
cannot be got from seed they are scarce and 
dear, as they can only be increased by division. 
The normal type, however, oan be raised readily 
from seed, ana make good plants at a year old 
if sown early, so as to give them a long season's 
growth. Grevillea robusta and Acacia lophantha 
are both elegant habited plants, almost or quite 
as handsome and ornamental as Ferns. Dracrena 
australis, again, is another serviceable plant, 
either in a large or small state. To lighten up 
the greenery in the absence of flowering plants 
there is nothing so striking as variegated things 
such as Coprosma Baueriana variegata, the 
leaves of which are most beautifully marked 
with rich oreamy yellow, and so glossy as to 
look quite polished and bright. Yucca aloeifolia 
variegata and the variegated Aloe are two ex¬ 
ceedingly useful plants and both very tenacious 
of life, the latter especially, as being succulent 
it will exist the greater part of the year without 
water and only requites a small modicum of soil 
to grow in. Euonymus latifolius variegatus is 
so good as to be quite deserving a place in the 
best collection in any conservatory, as it has 
finp leaves and is richly and beautifully marked, 
as is also Eurya variegata, which, like the Euony¬ 
mus, is nearly hardy, but to have it in good con¬ 
dition it requires the protection of glass. With 
auoh plants as those just enumerated, it will be 
seen how independent one may be of those of a 
more tender character as regards winter furnish¬ 
ing, as there is plenty of variety and diversity 
of character among them, and by introducing 
a few flowering subjects as they come in from 
time to time, quite a fine display may be main¬ 
tained. J. S. 


OUTDO OR P LANTS. | 

BEDDING PLANTS FROM SEED. 

It is not everyone who has the spaoe or means 
to provide and winter a large number of Pelar¬ 
goniums and other tender bedding plants. No 
matter how favourably one may be situated, the 
keeping of a large stock of such plants involves 
a good deal of trouble, and takes up space that 
might be more profitably occupied. Moreover, 
it is quite practicable to make a garden very 
gay in summer and autumn—I will say nothing 
now about winter or spring—with seedlings 
alone without keeping or purchasing a single 
lant; and a comparatively small amount will 
uy the seeds required. There will, of course, in 
some cases be a difference in habit and some 
variation in colour, as in those particulars a cer¬ 
tain natural freedom, involving some departure 
from the normal type, is nearly always percep¬ 
tible in seedlings, and must be expected ; but to 
many people this will not be an objection. 
There are, however, a few plants which oome 
true from seed through many generations; one 
of these we have in 

Verbena venosa, one of the best and most 
pleasing hardy bedding or border plants. I have 
raised many thousands of this Verbena from 
seed, and never saw any variation in them. It 
would be a great help to flower gardeners if other 
shades of colour of this useful old plant could be 
obtained. Another plant that comes true from 
seed is the 

Salvia patens ; but both this and the pre¬ 
ceding should be sown in a hot-bsd early in 
spring, in order to get them into flower early. 
[This Salvia, as is well known, has tuberous 
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roots, which can be taken up and stored in dry 
sand safe from frost. It is one of the most bril¬ 
liant blue summer-flowering plants in existence, 
and was used more freely many years ago than 
now. 

Lobelias and Petunias.— Lobelias of the 
speciosa section oome fairly true from seed ; 
there may be some variation in strength and 
compactness of habit, but this feature can be 
subdued and regulated by cutting or pinching 
back anjr plants that seem disposed to outgrow 
their neighbours. Can anything, again, as a 
mixed bed bo more showy than a mass of seed¬ 
ling Petunias ? The colours are not harsh and 
irritating like the scarlet Geranium, but soft 
and pleasing ; the soil need not be rich—in fact, 
they flower best in a rather poor soil—and in the 
driest summers they do not require artificial 
watering. There is, however, I suppose, some 
drawback to every earthly thing, and towards 
the autumn, especially if the weather be damp,, 
they have a tendency to over-luxuriance, and to 
droop over the edges of the beds. The best way 
to keep them within bounds is, instead of peg¬ 
ging them down, to form a sort of rough trellis- 
work 6 in. or 8 in. above the soil, and train the 
shoots over it, not waiting, of course, till the 
shoots are too long before this is done, or the 
difficulty in putting matters right will be in¬ 
creased a hundred-fold. Treated in this way, 
the beds have a neat and tidy appearance, and 
I think also this training tends to check growth 
and keeps the plant more compact. Seedling 
Verbenas make a handsome bed, little inferior 
to the Petunia; and for a large bed, where the 
soil is good and deep, few things are superior to 
the double Zinnias, which can be had in various 
colours, separately if desired. 

Balsams, again, are not half so much used 
for open-air decoration as they deserve to be. 
Those who have only seen them starving in Bmall 
pots cannot form an idea how beautiful they are 
when planted out in good soil in an open situa¬ 
tion away from trees. Among yellow-flowering 
plants, the small single form oi Tagetea signata 
pumila is useful, but it is not equal to the doable 
variety, which really makes a handsome bed. 
Both of these, however, no matter how carefully 
saved and selected, are all the better for having 
their growth regulated a bit till the beds are 
filled. 

Those plants that take the lead should be 
pinched back when necessary, and this oan be 
done without encouraging too much severe 
formality. However much we may be in love 
with Nature, thore is an incongruous appear¬ 
ance about a group of plants that seem to 
have no natural resemblance to each other. 
Nature never groups plants in that way, and 
the pinching of a robust shoot when necessary 
adds to the plant's blooming capacity. For 
large beds or back positions in borders, the 
lemon and orange varieties of the African 
Marigold are very lasting and showy. The 
dwarf kinds of Ageratum, if selected and 
saved with care, may be raised in a gentle 
heat with but little trouble, and, with a little 
management in summer very effective masses 
may easily be had. 

Tuberous Begonias will some day be a 
prime feature in sheltered positions ; they will 
grow in all the colours of the Pelargonium 
without their liability to be washed out by 
rain, or exhausted by attempts at seed-bear¬ 
ing daring periods of drought, and they require 
no expensive preparation to keep them through 
the winter. I have no doubt in a well-drained 
site they may be kept as easily at Cannas 
under a covering of litter. They may be raised 
from seeds in a hot-bed and if sown earlv and 
well attended to, most of the plants will flower 
the same season. The seeds are very small, and 
must be only lightly covered with j ust the merest 
sprinkle of sand. 

Much more might be said updh this subject, 
and many other names of suitable plants given, 
not only of flowering plants, but also of plants 
of stately or pleasing habit of growth, all of 
whioh may be raised from seed, and will con¬ 
tinue in most oases to improve in appearance 
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during the summer and autumn till cut off by 
frost. I have said nothing either abont the large 
number of perfectly hardy plants well suited 
for massing, and that cost nothing to keep. Take, 
for instance, the large family of Violas, in almost 
all shades of purple, yellow, and white, and 
even a black may be had if desired. In a limited 
space one can only touch upon a subject so large 
in a very superficial manner, little more, indeed, 
than just to act as a reminder ; and in doing so 
I do not wish it to be inferred that I am recom¬ 
mending those who have plenty of conveniences 
for wintering their stock of plants and cuttings, 
and who care little about winter or spring 
flowers, to give up doing so. I am only anxious 
to point out that by curtailing the winter stock, 
and making up with seedlings raised in spring, 
the space under glass perhaps might be more 
profitably occupied. Most of the plants I have 
named, and others of a similar character that 
might be added to the list, such, for instance, as 
the various varieties of Phlox Drummondi, 
which in good soil are exceedingly attractive and 
lasting in character, require a hot-bed to start 
them in spring. 

Time to SOW. —The best time to begin 
operations is about the end of February or be¬ 
ginning of March. Some anxiouB people start 
earlier, but it is better to wait for sunshine and 
full daylight, so as to keep a steady well-sus¬ 
tained growth. The size of the hot-bed must of 
course depend upon the number of plants re¬ 
quired ; but an ordinary two-light frame will 
hold seed pans or pots sufficient to raise many 
thousands of plants in their young, undeveloped 
state. A second hot-bed of a moderate tempera¬ 
ture will be required later on—say about the 
middle or end of March- as by that time many 
of the young seedlings will require to be pricked 
off, as gardeners term it, 1 in. or so apart, intoother 
pans, or boxes will do admirably. And early in 
April a cold frame or pit should be available to 
harden them off, beginning with the hardiest 
kinds. In this way an economical and efficient 
plant manufactory will be established that will 
give far less trouble than striking the same 
number of cuttings, for which a stock of plants 
must be kept through the winter. 

Soil, dfcc.—There are one or two other matters 
of detail that might be referred to with advan¬ 
tage. The pots or pans should be clean and well 
drained. The soil should be used in a mode¬ 
rately dry state ; this can be insu red by placing 
a sufficient quantity in a shed a fortnight pre¬ 
vious. Sandy loam and leaf-mould in about equal 
proportions will be suitable, and it can be passed 
through a i-in. sieve, and the rough reserved 
to place over the crocks in the bottom of the 
pots. The soil should be pressed in moderately 
firm, and be watered with a fine-rosed pot 
especially for all small seeds, as in a great 
measure this obviates the necessity for future 
waterings till the seeds have germinated. The 
covering of soil over the seeds should be about 
equal to the diameter of the seeds or a little 
more. A sprinkle of sand will be the best 
covering for very small seeds. A bottom-heat of 
about 80° will be ample, and a few inches of saw¬ 
dust or Cocoa-nut fibre forms a very good bed to 
plunge the pots in. When the pots are all 
arranged in the bed, mat it up for a week, night 
and day ; the seeds will vegetate best in the 
dark ; the light only helps to evaporate the 
moisture. At the end of the week look into the 
bed and see if any of the young plants are show¬ 
ing themselves ; if they are, gradually increase 
the light, matting up every night, as before. 
The second hot-bed must be prepared in time, 
before overcrowding does injury. U. R. 

Cultivation of the Verbena for ex¬ 
hibition. —Verbenas are not so popular as they 
should be, for they are easily grown and require 
little more than ordinary attention to make a 
fine display, but if required for competitive pur¬ 
poses the amount of attention and care must be 
increased. I have found that they thrive the best 
in a rather stiff soil that has been well enriched 
with the very best and most thoroughly decom¬ 
posed manure from the farmyard ; I think too 
much cannot J^e given them. An exhibitor will 
propagate his next year’s stock in the previous 
autumn, about the middle of September, and 
keep them in a cool frame through the winter, 
merely keeping the frost from them. In March 
or April they should be potted singly in small 


pots and removed to a warmer temperature, in 
order to have strong bushy plants by the middle 
of May, when they may be planted out in 4-ft. 
beds 2 ft. apart all ways. The great secret in ob¬ 
taining good blooms is to disbud from the time 
they are planted to within three weeks of the 
time the blooms are required, and at the same 
time giving the plants liquid manure twice a 
week, and as they are gross feeders they may 
have it moderately strong. The weak wood must 
be entirely removed, and each plant to carry 
four or five shoots. During the blooming season 
the blooms must be protected by means of 
handlights raised a few inches above the plants, 
and these should be shaded to prevent tne sun 
shrivelling the lower petals before those at the 
crown have opened ; I generally whitewash the 
top of the lights. Blooms for exhibition should 
always be cut the previous night, and be allowed 
to remain out of water a few hours to set the 
petals. — R. Mann, Shad well, Leeds. 

Blue flowered annual (Eutoca viscida). 
—This is an extremely pretty annual which 

belongs to the Nemophila family. It grows about 



Blue-flowered annual (Eutoca rigeida). 


1 ft. high, and has erect branches furnished 
with coarsely-toothed leaves. The flowers, which 

are produced on singularly curling racemes, are 
a deep blue, flushed in the centre with violet, 
and are produced from July to September. The 

E lant thrives best in saBdy loam. Like all other 
alf-hardy annuals, it is best Bown early in the 
season under glass. Seed of it can be obtained 
from most good seed houses, but should any 
one fail to get it from their own seedsman 
they will be able to obtain it from Mr. Thomp¬ 
son, of Ipswich. 

6834.—Ribbon border of perennials. 
—Nothing easier ; there are hundreds of suit¬ 
able plants to choose from. The chief point is to 
have them suitably arranged as regards height 
and oolour, the more so as the individual va¬ 
rieties of several distinct families vary consider¬ 
ably in height, notably the Asters (perennial), 
(Euotheras, Phloxes, &c. The situation, nature 
of soil, and treatment will considerably affect 
their character in this respect. If the soil is 
natnrally rich, and has not been heavily 
cropped, little or no manure will be necessary, 
but if at all poor a good dressing should be 
given at once ; if. this had been worked in when 
trenching it would have been much better. I 
give lists of a few kinds which are sure to afford 
a satisfactory result, arranged as near as possi¬ 
ble to their different heights. Of course the 
tallest kinds should be placed at the back, the 
other lines gradually diminishing to the front. 
Those marked with an asterisk will afford a 
good display this summer if planted any time 
up to the middle of May. I should certainly not 
fill so long a border with unvarying lines of any 
one colour, or even with one plant of different 
colours, but vary the monotony by dividing it 
into bays or blocks of different arrangements, or, 
better still, place a plant of different height, or 
colour, or both, at regular distances. Thus, for 
the back line, say a Hollyhock of any colour, with 
a white Foxglove on each side of it, and three 
blue Delphiniums between, or any arrangement 
of this kind. Plants 3 ft. or mode in height: 
* Hollyhocks '.(various), * Lupines (blue), * Del¬ 
phiniums (blue), * Foxgloves (various), Lychnis 
(scarlet), * Perennial Asters (various) (Michael¬ 
mas Daisies). 2 ft. to 3 ft. : * Perennial Asters 


(various), * Pentstemons (various), * Phloxes 
(various), * CEnothera (yellow), * Pyrethrums 
(various), * Lobelia cardinalis (scarlet), Cam¬ 
panula pyramidalis, &c., (blue and white), 
Linums (blue and yellow), Lilies, &c. 1 ft. to 
2/1.: * Anemone japonica (white and pink), 

* Anemone fulgens (scarlet), * Aquilegias 
(various), * (Euotheras (white and yellow), 

* Dianthus barbatus (various), (Sweet Wil¬ 
liams), * Indian Pinks, * Geum coccineum fl.-pl. 
(scarlet), * Spiraeas (white), * Papaver (Poppy) 
(various), Hemerocallis (Day Lily). Dwarfs for 
front row : * Daisies (Double) (various), * Vio¬ 
las (various), * Cupheaa (scarlet and yellow), 

* Myosotis (blue), * Campanula carpatica (white 
and blue), Gentians (blue).—B. C. R. 

MONKSHOOD. 

(ACONITUM napellus.) 

In answer to several correspondents who have 
asked us to give a description of the Monkshood 
from which aconitine is obtained, we reproduce 
a sketch of the plant and root which was given 
in the first number of Gardening. All plants of 
this genus possess virulently poisonous proper¬ 
ties ; the roots of some of the Indian species 
produce the Bikli poison of Nepaul, one of the 
most dangerous of poisons. The roots of Aconi- 
tum ferox, supposed to be a variety of A. 
Napellus, are used in Hindostan for poisoning 
arrows with which tigers are destroyed. Several 
kinds of Aconitums are commonly grown in 
gardens, especially A. Napellus, the roots of 
which produce the deadly alkaloid called 
aoonitina, which is so poisonous that one-fiftieth 
part of a grain has produced fatal results. The 
root of the Monkshood plant is a biennial. It is 
formed on the side of the root of the previous 
year during the summer and autumn, and the 
old root then gradually decays. About the 
months of October, November, December, and 
January, when the leaves are absent, it posses¬ 
ses the greatest activity, and hence the above 
months are the best time to collect it when re¬ 
quired for medicinal use, and also the period in 
which its poisonous effects are the most intense. 
The time, therefore, when the root is most 
poisonous is that when it is alone liable to be 
substituted for Horseradish, which it has fre¬ 
quently been with the most serious results, for 
when the leaves appear the two roots are not 
likely to be confounded. In length the root of 
Monkshood averages about 5 in , but sometimes 
it is as much as 8 in., or even 10 in., if grown in 
a luxuriant soil. In form it resembles the culti¬ 
vated Carrot, or more nearly the common Par¬ 
snip, being broad at its upper extremity, and 
tapering gradually downward to a small thread¬ 
like point, the upper extremity, on an average, 
being about the thickness of the middle finger, 
but frequently 1 in. or more in diameter. Some¬ 
times the main root divides into two or three 
divisions, each of which resembles the other. It 
passes perpendicularly into the earth, giving off 



Monkshood (Aconitum Napellns); showing habit of 
plant. 

from its sides numerous cylindrical fibres, about 
the thickness of a common knitting needle. In 
oolour, externally, the main roots and its fibres 
are coffee-coloured, or dark brown, or some 
shade of brown ; internally, it is white. It has 
no particular odour, being merely earthy. Its 
taste is at first bitter, but in a few minutes a 
very peculiar feeling of numbness and tingling 
is perceived in the lips, cheeks, and tongue. 
Aconitum Napellus will grow in any ordinary 
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■oil from 2 ft to 4 ft. high* and, like the other 
kinds, is easily increased by division of the 
roots in autumn or spring. A. variegatum is, 
when well grown, a handsome plant 4 ft. high, 
flowering late in summer. Its flowers are sky 
blue, vanegated with white. The autumn Monks* 
hood (A. autumnale) is a fine speoies, yielding 
from August to November spikes of large pale 
blue flowers tinged with white. A. chinense and 
A. japonic am are two of the best kinds, but 
they require warmer positions and soil than the 
foregoing; and A. panioulatum, also a hand¬ 
some kind, grows best if a little peat is mixed 
with the soil. 


ROSE®. 


MONTHLY ROSES FOR BEDDING. 

In selecting Roses suitable for bedding, several 
necessary Qualifications must be considered. 
When we plant Roses in isolated positions we 
often do so having regard to some special quali¬ 
ties which by themselves would make them of 
value for massing together. The requisites for a 
good bedding Rose are freedom of bloom, healthy 
habit of growth, good form, pure, steadfast 
colour, fragrance, and sufficient fullness of 
flower. The following varieties are, in my 
opinion, the best for the purpose :— 

Best six. —Gerard Dubois, bright red, one 
of the hardiest Teas ; Hom6re, mottled salmon- 
roee ; lean Fernet, a beautiful light yellow, not 
so well known as it should be; La France, the 
founder of the new race of hybrid Teas, a con¬ 
stant bloomer and the sweetest of them all; Marie 
Van Houtte, pale yellow, the edges of petals 
very often shaded with rose, producing a unique 
effect — a most charming sort; and Mons. 
Furtado; this and Jean Pernet are the most 
valuable pure yellow Teas. 

For best twelve, add Appolline (Bour¬ 
bon), not quite so full as some of tne others, but 
beautiful rosy-pink flowers of good cupped 
shape, if kept cut baok; it is, like La France, 
always in bloom ; General Tartar, deep mottled 
rose, fine habit, good buds ; Madame ae Vatry, 
nose, with a shade of salmon ; Madame Lambard, 
reddish • salmon, but of variable shades, very 
fine; Sombreuil, creamy white, a superb Rose 
out-of-doors; Triomphe de Luxembourg, a oop- 
pery-rose. 

For best eighteen, add Bougfere, rosy- 
bronze : Comtease Riza du Parc, bronzed-rose, 
with a shade of carmine; La Princesse Vera, flesh, 
shaded with yellow, outer petals bordered with 
coppery-rose; Marie Ducher, salmon-rose ; Marie 
Guillot, creamy-white a lovely Rose, but un¬ 
fortunately almost without fragrance ; Rubens, 
flesh shaded with pale rose. 

For the best twenty-four, add Catherine 
Mermet, silvery-pink, the most beautiful of all 
the Teas ; Comte de Sembui, salmon and rose, 
base of petals coppery-yellow ; Hermosa (Bour¬ 
bon), this well-known sort is constantly in 
flower, but is not equal in quality to others 
named; Jean Ducher, bronze-rose ; Perle des 
Jardins, a beautiful straw colour; Queen of 
Bedders (Bourbon); this is another variety con¬ 
stantly in flower, but it is of rather poor growth, 
colour a deep crimson, somewhat the shade of 
Charles Lefebvre. 

Besides the varieties named, there are some 
which will be found very useful for their beauti¬ 
ful buds if planted in a position where they are 
not constantly exposed to the sun's rays. Such 
are Agrippina, Ron Silene, Isabella Sprunt, 
Safrano, and Souvenir d’un Ami. In a very 
sunny spot all of these varieties open their buds 
very quickly, and would not then be desirable. 
—H. B. Ellwanger, in Gardeners ’ Monthly . 


Protection of Bose trees.—I see my 
words quoted in the last number of Gardening, 
and am pleased to be thus associated with a pub¬ 
lication which brings, I know, much help and 
happiness to those of our brotherhood whose 
gardens are little, but whose love is large, and 
who find in horticulture the chief refreshment of 
laborious lives. The subject with which my name 
is connected is the protection of Rose trees. In 
the winter of 1879-80 I lost 2000 ; in the winter 
of 1880-81 not a single plant was destroyed, 
although the whether was even more severe thaw 
is the preceding season. The explanation fa yery 


simple—all the viotims were standards. Roses 
on their own roots, or budded close to the 
ground on Brier or Manetti, and having a little 
manure strewed round, are safe as ships in port. 
When grounds are spacious I would not discard 
the standard Rose tree ; it is effective in mixed 
beds and borders, and, in spite of the slaughter 
and disappointments of the past, I annually in¬ 
troduce a couple of hundred of the taller Briers 
in hope of that genial Bpring which makes the 
Roses of the maiden standards the most (beau¬ 
tiful of all, and which comes to us about twice 
in a century. But when space is limited I would 
urge the rosarian not to mind high things, but 
to secure for himself the sure graces of humility, 
and to realise for himself the wise proverb that 
with the lowly is wisdom. Having his Roeee 
guarded as I suggest, he may rest sweetly when 
the thermometer goes to zero, and may be quite 
sure that Jack Frost, the regicide, is not mur¬ 
dering the queen of flowers, that no “ Jasper 
Packlemerton of atrocious memory is destroying 
her by tickling the soles of her feet while sleep¬ 
ing in the consciousness of innocenoe and virtue." 
Tea-scented Roses must have an extra amount 
of mulching, and long straw or bracken among 
their branches, and Mar6chal Niel on walls 


should have a thick matting fastened above to 
be dropped or raised at will.—S. Reynolds 
Hole. 

Late-flowering Marechal Niel.—In Hr. Par¬ 
son’s nursery. King's Road, Guernsey, I saw a Mord- 
chal Niel in flower as late as October last, and have since 
heard that it bore blooms throughout the year up to 
within a few weeka Though this, it appears, is no iso¬ 
lated case, it is rare enough to deserve mention.—R. B., 
Guernsey. _ 


8 $a sand for plants.— A few weeks ago, 
in answer to a query, I ventured to assert that 
sea sand might be used for plants in the green¬ 
house. Since then I have more closely investi¬ 
gated the matter, with results as follows: 
On several different occasions I have paid visits 
to a friend, who has for some years used sea sand 
for striking outtings in, and for mixing with 
other ingredients for raising young plants from 
seed. The amount of salt contained in dry sea 
sand is so little, that it is not perceptible in the 
palate, as those curious to know may find out 
for themselves; and so it proves with refer¬ 
ence to its action upon seeds or plants. The 
only effect it has upon them is slightly to 
brighten the green of plants and the colours of 
flowers. It may aot as a very slight stimulant. 
I saw this week a large number of Geranium 
cuttings, growing well, that were imbedded 
mainly in sea sand. I saw also Chrysanthemums 
and Fuchsias for which sea sand had been used, 
and Cyclamens that had been raised from seed 
in light loam and sea sand, and all appeared to 
be doing well. There were also baskets of Ferns 
in which a littje sea ssnd had been used ss drain* 


age, mixed with soil and peat, of which Hie 
compost was formed ; so that I think it may be 
fairly said that sea sand may be used wherever 
silver sand or river sand is generally used. I am 
the more pleased to think this, as I find on 
inquiry that many people have a strong pre¬ 
judice against the use of sea sand, some thinking it 
would have the ill effects upon plants that 
watering with sea water woula have. In some 
sea sand there is a large proportion of calcareous 
deposit, oaused by the waves of the ma grinding 
up the shells of marine animals, which must be 
of benefit to plants.—G. C., Eccles. . 


VEGETABLES. 

ASPARAGUS IN SMALL GARDENS. 
There is nothing to discourage any one from 
planting Asparagus in^his garden, exoept the 
unpleasant conviction that he will not be able 
to enjoy the produce till the plant shall have 
acquired such an amount of strength and pro¬ 
portions as will allow it to be cut in the usual 
way; and that will not be till the second or 
third year after planting, according to the age 
of the plants when they 
are set. But all they 
really want is ample 
space to grow in, and a 
light , or lightened soil 
well broken up and dou¬ 
ble trenched; and where 
there is no great depth 
of good mould, the spaoe 
intended for Hie plants 
should be made as deep 
as is practicable. Those 
who are acquainted 
with the red land of the 
midlands know very 
well that it is impossible 
in such soil to carry out 
in every instance all the 
instructions that some 
tell us are essential to 
suocess. Nevertheless 
we oontrive to reap our 
produce, and plenty of 
it, in all seasons but 
those that are excep¬ 
tionally dry. 

Single plants or 
rows. -To any one who 
is debarred from making 
an Asparagus planta¬ 
tion after the approved 
model, or, if he could 
do that, has not an in¬ 
exhaustible pile of stable 
refuse to draw upon, my 
advice would be to get 
some two or three dozen (more if there is room 
for them) of one year-old plants early in March, 
and put each in singly anywhere in his garden, 
but if in one place they should be set in a single 
row, and not less than 2 ft. apart. Take care not 
to plant too deep ; keep the crowns near the 
surface of the border, and if, as is very desir¬ 
able, soil can be added afterwards, it will be 
sufficient just to cover them at the time of plant¬ 
ing. As Asparagus likes a light sandy soil, 
whatever tends to improve the soil in that di¬ 
rection should be sought after—the finest por¬ 
tion of the ashes from the grates, wood ashes, 
common sand, and road drift, and soot used as 
an occasional top-dressing, not omitting salt, 
which should be scattered over the border at 
least twice during the year. But a little arti¬ 
ficial manure might be added in early spring 
with advantage, and would be worth the cost. 

When Asparagus is mown in this way the 
roots extend to a considerable distance on either 
side of the row, and care should be taken not to 
injure them by digging. If the border is not 
over-salted it will be found a convenient place in 
which to prick out young vegetables, such as 
Broccoli and Lettuce; but it is better not to ma¬ 
ture any crop in immediate contact with the roots 
of .the Asparagus, unless the border has been 
heavily manured during the winter. Better 
heads can be produced in this way than by the 
ancient method of growing the plants in beds 
where the seeds are allowed to drop and sow 
themselves, with a view to the young plants 
taking the place of those that are superannuated 
apd worp out. Every encouragement should be 
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given to the plants from the very first, and as 
they are not permitted to supply the table with 
any of their produce till their roots have filled 
the spaoes between the orowna, which will pro¬ 
bably be by the end of the seoond year, nothing 
would be gained by putting in double the 
number of plants with a view to taking out every 
other one, when the yield will be a full crop. 

A plantation such as I have described 
would probably outlast any bed constructed 
after the old fashion; but on the very first signs of 
declension after it had run on for a dozen or 
fifteen years, it might be well to look out another 
place, and lay the foundation of a new plan¬ 
tation. 

The berries should not be allowed to fall on the 
-ground beneath. The easiest way is to remove all 
the berry-bearing branches as soon as the berries 
have acquired their full red colour. If at any 
time any seedlings Bhould appear they should at 
once be either pulled out or broken off. This 
system I do not pretend to Bet up in opposition to 
others that have been advocated ; nor would 1 
affirm that the largest heads can be produoed 
from plants grown in the manner described. I 
only desire to show that good heads of Asparagus 
and plenty of them can be obtained in a much 
easier way than many believe, who, as I have 
already observed, are deterred from growing it 
qwing to the elaborate appliances that are gene¬ 
rally supposed to be essential to the growing of 
this desirable vegetable. B. S. 


CROPPING A KITCHEN GARDEN FOR 
PROFIT. 

6830.—"Inquirer” says he has taken a kitchen 
garden of half an acre, and wants to know how 
to crop it profitably, and if he shall buy artifi¬ 
cial manure. He is 26 miles from London, and 
has no manure. It is overrun with weeds, and 
he gives it up at the end of 1882. 

Now I venture to assert that under the above 
circumstances no ground can be made to pay, 
even by an experienced gardener, which 41 In¬ 
quirer ” evidently is not. In the first place, the 
trenching which 44 Inquirer ” is doing is worth 
at least 2s. per rod, £8 per half acre. Supposing 
he crops it with Cabbages or Savoys at 2 ft. 
hpart, 5000 plants cost £1, planting will cost 
15s. ; three hoeings, 15s. ; rent and taxes, £2 ; 
10 cwt. of artificial manure, £6 ; total, £18 10s. 
If he sent the produce up to London for sale, 
he would probably realise 6d. per dozen for 
say 4500 plants (he must allow 10 per cent, for 
baa ones) £9 7s. 6d. ,* and the cost of cutting, 
sending them up to London, and market charges 
would amount to about £5, leaving £4 7s. 6d. to 
pay for the outlay. It may be said that this 
is a pessimist’s view, but I may say that my 
figures are based upon 7 years’ experience of 
market gardening in the neighbourhood of Lon¬ 
don, ana I confidently assert that only under 
very favourable circumstances can vegetables be 
grown bo as to make both ends meet. The fact 
is that market gardeniig has been overdone 
during the last few years, and, although the re¬ 
tail prices are as high as ever, the London 
markets are generally glutted, and vegetables 
often given away. 

If "Inquirer” and persons similarly situa¬ 
ted wish to cultivate land, and do all their 
own labour themselves, principally as a means 
of recreation, I advise them to grow Mangold 
Wurtzel. Trench and dig up the ground in riages 
during the winter 30 in. apart. The second 
week in April sow 5 cwt. per acre of artificial 
manure, which can be bought at any manure 
manufacturer especially made for Mangolds, and 
which will cost for the .j acre £3, also 2 cwt. of 
common salt on the £ acre, say 5s. Beat down 
and pulverise the tops of the ridges, and dip in 
every 2 ft. two or three seeds of Globe Mangolds, 
previously soaked twenty-four hours in water, 
cost of seed 6s. Thin out the bunches to one 
plant, and fill up blanks by transplanting as 
soon as the plants are big enough to handle. 
Keep the land deeply hoed until the leaves 
meet, and at the first or seoond hoeing, when 
the plants begin to grow, give a top-dressing 
of 1 cwt. of artificial manure; cost, say, 12s. 
Your total cost, excluding rent and labour, will 
be £4 3s. for the 4 *cre. The same land will 
grow Mangold year after year, and you never 
have a failure, and there is no such thing as a 
glut in the market. Any eowkeeper will give at 
least 14s. per ton, and pull them himself; and 
it must be a bad year that you do not get 9 tens 


or, say, £6 6s. But with watering and liquid 
manure even poor land ought to give 12 or 15 
tons to the £ acre. Here is a crop whish gives 
you no anxiety, and which will keep you busy 
from one end of the year to the other, and noth¬ 
ing looks prettier than a regular plant of 
Mangolds, unless it be a crop of golden Wheat, 
which does well as an alternate crop with Man¬ 
golds, and which can always be sold to any 
farmer on the ground at £9 to £10 per acre, or 
even more, for spade culture and dibbed 
Wheat will grow easily 6 or 7 quarters per acre, 
and near towns the straw is worth half as much 
as the wheat. If, however, ' 4 Inquirer” must 
grow vegetables, let him take my advice and 
only grow as many Peas and Scarlet Runners 
and Cabbage as his own family can oansume, 
and plant the rest of his plot with early Kidney 
and Champion Potatoes for his own use. The 
early Peas and Potatoes may be followed by 
Savoys, Turnips, Collard’s (Col eWorts, which 
will all oome off before Christmas). All the 
Cabbage tribe will require 10 ft. or 12 ft. per 
acre of artificial manure, and the other crops 6 cwt. 
or 7 cwt., and if he can’t out them all himself, 
he will find it more profitable and less vexa¬ 
tions to give the surplus to the pigs than to 
send them to London markets. Gl&noall. 

-I Bhould plant it with early Potatoes 

ne^t month. Myatt’s Prolific is the best kind 
for the purpose, and early in the spring raise 
plants enough of the Walcheren and Veitch’s 
Autumn Giant Cauliflower to succeed the Pota¬ 
toes. They will come off by Christmas. Driblets 
of anything to send to a distant market do not 
pay, and I have selected these crops because 
they are easily kept clean. Use 3 cwt. of super¬ 
phosphate with Potatoes.— E. H. 


Caterpillars on Gooseberries, <teo.— 
An article appeared in Gardening Illustrated 
for December 24, on the cultivation of Currants, 
and as a remedy for caterpillars hand-picking 
was recommended as the best thing. This seems 
to me to involve much unnecessary expense and 
labour ; my remedy is simple, effective, and not 
expensive : I get three ounces of Hellebore (pow¬ 
der) and dissolve it in one gallon of boiling water, 
let it remain until oold and then add two gallons 
of cold water. With this solution I either well 
syringe the bushes infested, or water them over 
the top with a fine rose watering pot. In a day or 
two the caterpillars all disappear and I am never 
troubled with them a second time during the sea¬ 
son. Not only is it good for Gooseberries, Cur¬ 
rants, and things of that nature, but also for 
Cauliflower, Broccoli, Cabbage, and in fact any¬ 
thing infested with caterpillar. Hellebore is a 
poiBon, but I have no fear in using it on any 
thing, even if sent in for table the following day, 
the solution being too weak to do any harm.— 
C. Dabbs, Folkestone, 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK 


Extracts from a Garden Diary—January 30 to 

February 4. 

Sowing Sweet Peas, also Cucumbers; putting In some 
double Senecio cuttings; also those of Coleus and of 
Centsurea gymnoc&rpa, C. candldlasima, and Stephano- 
tis; putting in likewise more cuttings of Petunia, Ver¬ 
bena, Cerastlum, and Scented Verbena; planting Box 
trees in shrubbery borders; also some Cauliflowers under 
hand-glasses, giving three shovelfuls of manure to each 
glass; likewise some Horseradish on ridges, laying the 
thongs horizontally ; covering up some Rhubarb and 
Seakale with boxes and embedding them in leaves; sow¬ 
ing Walcheren and Early London Cauliflower in frame; 
also Capsicums and Chrysanthemum carin&tum ft. -pi.; 
red-leading Peas before sowing to keep birds off them ; 
putting ashes over Peas just coming up ; putting some 
manure to Asparagus beds: sooting between rows of 
Cabbages; stirring up the soil about young Mignonette; 
top-dressing Peppermint beds with leaf-soil; looking 
over wall tree coverings, making new ones, and repairing 
old ones; sowing Panley and Viola lutea; putting a few 
pots of Musk in heat; clipping Holly hedge; sowing 
Wigandiaand Phormlum tenax; also East Lothian Stocks, 
Nasturtium canariense, Petunia, Cyclamen, Golden Fea¬ 
ther Pyrethrum, and Rhodanthe ; also sowing Chilies, 
Borage, Marjoram, Basil, Egg Plant, and Tomato ; put¬ 
ting old Fuchsias into heat for cuttings; manuring Black 
Currants; Bowing Verbena vonosa. Chamnepeuce diacan- 
tha, EcheverU, Meilanthus, aud Cineraria acanthlfoiia; 
dusting Plum trees with soot, as birds are injuring the 
buds; potting Gloxinias and Caladiums, and putting 
them into moist heat; dipping Strawberry plants for 
green fly ; making a large hurdle-frame, ana thatching it 
all round, ready for choice Early Potatoes ; pruning and 
nailing Apricots; sowing a box with Brussels Sprouts, 
and putting them into gentle heat; also a little Chervil 
ana All-the-Year-Rouna Lettuce ; taking up all the Jeru¬ 
salem Artlohokes, and getting the ground heavily ma¬ 
nured and dug for another crop; sowing Marrow Peas In 


boxes for making Green Pea soup; also dwarf crimson 
Celery; preparing ground for Parsnips; thinning out 
Radishes, and renovating linings round the frames; 
turning over Celery manure which has been previously 
mixed with salt and soot: getting on with digging and 
trenching as fast as possible; sowing two rows of Forty¬ 
fold, two rows of G. F. Wilson, and two rows of James’ 
Prolific Marrow Peas ; putting a few sticks round the 
Early Rhubarb, and covering it up with long litter to 
bring it forward; rolling down all newly laid turf; 
planting frames with Ashleaf Kidney Potatoes. 

Glasshouses. 

Large 'plants of Pyrethrum fruticosnm, the 
late-flowering Eupatoriums Weinmannia and 
riparnm, Salvias, and Cinerarias will now take 
liberal supplies of liquid manure at every water¬ 
ing. Calceolarias, Cinerarias, Fuchsias, and 
Pelargoniums will now take a good shift into 
light rich soil. Water sparingly after potting, 
but give the plants the benefit of a light posi¬ 
tion in a close pit, where they can have a tem¬ 
perature of 45° to 56°. Syringe the Cinerarias 
overhead every day. and feed as soon as they 
get re-established in the new compost. If not: 
already done, the stock of Chrysanthemum 
cuttings should be put in, also a good batch of 
the old scented Geraniums, as few plants are 
more appreciated when used in a cut state, or 
blend better with flowering plants when worked 
up on the tables in the greenhouse. Where old 
roots of the tuberous Begonia3 are plentiful, a 
few may now be started into growth and seeds 
may be sown : in moist heat. The seed being 
verv small, the pans should be thinly surfaced 
with silver sand and well watered before it is 
sown. Sprinkle a little dry sand over it and 
cover with glass or brown paper. 

Old Fuchsias that have been dried off in 
the autumn may now be pruned. The branches 
should be cut well iu, and the plants reduced in 
height. They may then be placed in heat, and, 
as Boon as they have pushed £ in. of growth, 
may be Bhaken out and repotted. 

Perpetual Carnations. —In order to have 
good flowering plants in autumn and winter, se¬ 
lect the strongest wood for cuttings, which in¬ 
sert in a 34-in. pot, placing from five to six 
cuttings round the end. Plant them moderately 
firm, and place them in a bottom-heat of 
about 75°. In making the cutting or piping, the 
two lower leaves should be thoroughly peeled 
off the wood, leaving nothing but clear soft 
wood below the joint; then with a sharp knife 
cut close up to the joint. The best soil in whioh 
to Btrike such cuttings is loam and leaf-mould, 
with plenty of sand. As soon as they are well 
rooted, pot them off in 3rin. poU ha good loam 
free from wireworm, and well mixed with plenty 
of sand. Place them in a frame on a slight 
bottom-heat until again established, keepmg 
them close to the glass. 

Caladiums.— It is desirable to start these 
at two different times, by whioh means a por¬ 
tion may he had late in the autumn, with 
handsome, healthy foliage, at a time when -the 
earliest grown plants have lost their colour. In 
potting, it is well to consider whether large or 
small examples will be the most useful, jor in 
no case is it advisible to over-crowd the pots, 
as, where this occurs, the leaves will not acquire 
their wonted size. They will succeed in either 
loam or peat, but the folisge possesses more 
substance when grown in loam than in peat. 

Poinsettias.— Plants of these that have 
done flowering should receive no more water at 
present; they should be stowed away in any 
place where there is an intermediate temperature 
for some time, until they require to be started 
again into growth. 

Amaryllises, &c.—A few of those that 
completed their growth earliest in the autumn, 
more particularly the deciduous species, if now 
subjected to a brisk heat, will pash up their 
flowers quickly. The soil should receive a good 
soaking of tepid water, or, if the plants be 
plunged in a moist bottom heat, and tfater be 
supplied in the usual way, it will be sufficient. 
Plants of Eucharis amazonica that have beeu 
rested with a view to ooming into flower after 
those earlier started should be brought into 
the warmest end of the house, and if possible 
ptanged in bottom-heat, and if they are strong 
and m good condition, they will at once push 
into bloom. Imantophvllums, although more 
correctly greenhouse subjects, are very effec¬ 
tive for general decoration brought into flower 
earlier than usual by the application of more 
heat. 

Miscellaneous plants.— Plants of the 
handsome Apbelandra oriotata that flowered 
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last autumn should now be kept in the stove to 
encourage their making young growth for pur¬ 
poses of propagation. Of Eranthemum pulchel- 
fum, Plumbago rosea, Scutellaria mocciniana, 
and Sericographis Ghiesbreghtiana, a sufficient 
number of such as have done blooming should 
be cut back and placed in the stove, where they 
will be induced to make growth for cuttings. 
They should have plenty of light, so that the 
young shoots may be short and stocky, as upon 
that very much depends their making stout, 
healthy plants for blooming next autumn. After 
the first flowering of Euphorbia jacquinisflora is 
over it will, if kept sufficiently warm, make a 
second growth that will bloom, and, although 
the sprays will not be so large as the first, they 
will be useful for cutting. 


Soil for pottingr.— It is now time to see 
about potting some of the earliest started stove 
plants, and soil should at once be prepared. In 
all cases not only ought it to be in a medium 
condition as to moisture—that is, neither too 
wet nor too dry—but it is a matter of great im¬ 
portance that previous to use it should be so 
warmed as to bring it up to something like the 
temperature of the house in which the plants 
are growing, for to place a body of cold material, 
in the way in which it is frequently done, in 
contact with the roots, has a most injurious and 
stagnating influence on them ; but in thus pre¬ 
paring soil, great care should be taken that it 
is not overdried, as experience points to the fact 
that when soil is placed in close proximity to a 
heated surface whereby it becomes too dry, the 
essential elements of fertility are dissipated. 
Where no convenient place exists for warming 
the soil, it may be put into boxes and placed 
over the hot-water pipes. If a calculation be 
now made as to something like the quantity of 
peat and loam that will he needed daring the 
next month or two in the repotting, it oan with 
advantage be at once so far prepared by break¬ 
ing it up with the hand, not sifting it, and re¬ 
ducing it to different sizes, in proportion to the 
large or smaller -description of pfants that re¬ 
quire shifting. 

Flower Garden. 

Cannae, Musas, blue Salvias, Dahlias, Wigan- 
dias, Abutilons, and others stored away for the 
winter may now be placed in heat for giving a 
supply of offsets ana cuttings, and seeds of any 
kind may be sown. For places of moderate pre¬ 
tensions, the graceful Dracaena australis, Cha- 
mserops excelsa, and Yucca aloifolia variegata 
should not be neglected, as they are not easily 
surpassed. Where large quantities of bedding 
plants are in demand, the stock of Alteman- 
theras, Iresines, Mesembryanthemums, and 
plants of this class may be put into heat for 
furnishing the usual stock of cuttings. It will 
not, however, be well to take the cuttings of 
soft things too early, as many of them do best 
when struck quickly and grown away without a 
check. 

Hardy plants like the Mints, Sedum lydium, 
and Houseleeks may be divided and increased 
to any extent in cold pits or frames, protected 
from rain and snow. Where the general stock of 
Geraniums is wintered in boxes, young plants 
should receive a little more water to encourage 
growth by the time they are potted off. A vinery 
that is started about the beginning of February 
is a good place for wintering and starting them 
in. Old plants of the bronze and tricolor class 
should be cut back and kept in heat until they 
break. The cuttings will make nice plants for 
potting next autumn. The planting of hardy 
herbaceous perennial plants may now be pro¬ 
ceeded with. There are now so many really 
valuable hardy herbaceous and alpine plants 
well suited to this purpose, that many of the tall 
coarse-growing species may with advantage be 
discarded. A somewhat liberal use, however, 
may be made with safety of suoh genera as the 
Delphinium, Dianthus, Myosotis, Pentstemon, 
Phlox, and Iris. 


Holly hooka. —Seedling or common sorts 
that were planted out in the autumn must not 
be neglected. If the plants have been mulched 
round the roots, this forms a safe hiding place 
for slugs, which will eat the leaves, and it is 
also very desirable to ran the hoe through the 
ground if it is moderately dry. 

Pyrethrums, Delphiniums, &c., m 
beds, will be putting forth their tender leaves. 
See that they do not receive any injnry from 


birds. The plants may be lifted and divided if it 
be necessary to increase the stock. 

Dahlias.—If a largo stock is required the 
roots must now be placed in heat after they 
have either been potted singly, or a number of 
roots placed together in suitable boxes. The 
best place is a greenhouse where the tempera¬ 
ture ranges from 50° to 55° at night. They may 
be placeaover the pipes in vineries, and be started 
with them. The shoots start well and healthy 
over a bed of leaves or tan with just a mild 
heat. 

Shrubbery. 

All valuable kinds of Cupressus, Juniperas, 
Retinosporas, Thujas, Thujopsis, Yews, Auou- 
bas, Arbutuses, variegated Hollies, Ac., should 
be planted at suoh distances from each other 
(say 15 ft. or 20 ft. at the least) as will afford 
sufficient space for each specimen to attain its 
natural form and dimensions ; and, in order to 
produce a finished or an immediate effect, the 
intervening spaces should be filled in with the 
more common varieties of evergreen and deoidu- 
ous shrubs, such as the common and Portugal 
Laurel, Green Hollies, Lilacs, Spiraeas, &c., 
which should be gradually cut away from time 
to time, as found necessary, in order to give 
space to the more valuable specimens as they 
continue to require the same. Examine clumps 
or belts of Rhododendrons and other American 
plants, and if any of the more delicate varieties 
are being overgrown by the more vigorous- 
growing sortB, let them be cut away to the 
necessary extent, or removed altogether. If the 
weather is favourable for the making of any 
alterations or improvements which may be con¬ 
templated in the grounds or gardens, which 
necessitate the removal of soil and the laying 
of turf, Ac,, such work should be pushed for¬ 
ward with all possible dispatch, whether they 
may consist of the formation of flower-beds ana 
borders, the making of walks, levelling and 
laying of turf, or planting of Box and other 
edgings. 

Fruit 

It is important that all pruning should be com¬ 
pleted as soon as possible, for, to say the least, it 
seems unnatural to prune when the buds are 
expanding, and such anoperation oarried on then 
must tend, in some degree, to produce constitu¬ 
tional derangement. As regards neglected orchard 
trees, many would be the better for having 
their root and stem suckers removed, cankered 
branches cut off, and other branches thinned out, 
together with any long spurs, in order that the 
trees may have a chance of renewing their vigour 
by the production of new wood ; any trees that 
are affected with Moss or Lichen should be 
splashed over with a mixture of soot and lime 
—a simple but sure remedy. A liberal surface 
dressing of either fresh soil or manure should 
afterwards be given, and even the first season 
the fruit will be so improved as to well repay the 
outlay. 

Autumnal planting of fruit trees is always 
preferable, but if not done let all be in readiness 
for doing such work as soon as the state of the 
soil permits ; planting when the soil is in a sod- 
dened state is ruinous, no matter how well drained 
the soil may be. For obvioas reasons, in stiff or 
clayey soils the plants should be raised a few 
inches above the ground line, but in light or 
gravelly soils they are best planted on a level 
with the surface, care being taken that in neither 
case the stems are buried too deeply. 

Vegetables. 

Peas started under glass should not be al¬ 
lowed to draw up weakly ; but when about £ in. 
high, should be removed to a cold frame. In 
sowing Peas on a narrow border, either draw 
the drills parallel with the wall or fence, or run 
them obliquely across, so that the rows may 
range from south-east to north-west, in which 
aspect they will get the full benefit of the sun. 
Even early Peas should have plenty of room, at 
least 4 ft. from row to row, and two rows of 
Brown Cos Lettuce should be put in between 
each two rows of Peas. Autumn-sown Peas that 
are now up should have a ridge of earth drawn 
up on each side of them, and they should have 
sticks placed to them to form a protection ; in 
addition, Spruce Fir or Yew branches may be 
placed on the windward side of them whenever 
cold weather is anticipated. Scatter soot freely 
over and about them; this not only keeps 
sparrows and slugB at a distance, bat also 
strengthens their growth. 


Cauliflower and Lettuce.— Draw the 
lights off Cauliflowers in frames every fine, day, 
and give air freely to those under hand-lights 
during mild weal her, dressing them at the same 
time freely with soot or wood ashes. Cauliflower 
plants in pots or shelves in heat near the glass 
Bhould be moved to cold frames to harden off. 
Lettuces planted in slightly heated frames or 
pits last November will now be turning in, and 
should be tied up to blanch in succession. Sow a 
little Lettuce seed on a hot-bed or in boxes placed 
in gentle heat; also in a warm position at the 
foot of a south wall. 

Where young Onions are required for flavour¬ 
ing salads, sow the Queen or the oommon Silver- 
skinned in boxes in heat. Sow also, at the same 
time, the same kind on a warm border for suc¬ 
cession ; or a few roots of Chives may be lifted 
from the border, planted in boxes, and brought 
on gently in heat for the same purpose. Pot in 
suoceBsion Mint, Tarragon, Borage, Balm, &o. 

After a few early Peas, Beans, and Carrots 
have been got in on a warm border, space for the 
main crops of Onions and Parsnips will require 
attention ; both of these flourish best if sown 
as early in February as circumstances permit. 
Drill culture is greatly preferable to sowing 
broadcast for all kinds of kitchen garden crops. 
The space apart of the drills for Onions should 
be at least 12 in., and for Parsnips 15 in. The 
ground for Onions cannot be too highly manured 
or deeply trenched, but previous to sowimj it 
shoula be rolled to make the surface nrm. 
Parsnips, on the other hand, cannot have the 
soil too open, and the manure for these should 
be buried rather deeply, for no matter how 
much so they will search it out. Surface manu¬ 
ring for these has a tendency to the production 
of forked or malformed roots, so that it is better 
not to manure at all in soils of good or medium 
quality than to have it immediately nnder the 
top spit. 

Pits and frames.— Fresh stable manure, 
sufficient to make a good bed for a one or two- 
light frame in which to raise Cucumbers and 
similar plants, as well as for making beds for 
Radishes, Potatoes, and early Carrots, ought 
now to be got together ; it is well to mix the 
manure with as much in bulk of leaves, as when 
thus mixed it does not heat so excessively, is 
ready to use sooner, and keeps its heat better 
than when manure only is used. The material 
for these beds, whether it is manure alone or 
mixed, must be shaken, thrown into a heap, and 
watered if necessary. In this state let it remain 
for five or six days, then turn and shake it, an 
operation which ought to be repeated a second 
time in a similar way soon, afterwards. Rhubarb 
that is growing must have plenty of water, for 
if neglected at all in this respect it will not come 
nearly so strong as if properly attended to. Sea- 
kale roots after being forced ought to be put in 
sand or ashes j if there be a scarcity of young 
roots for planting some of these will do when the 
time arrives for putting them in. A little Lettuce 
and Cauliflower seed should now be put in in 
boxes and plaoed in a house or pit in whioh there 
is a little warmth, if not in a cold frame in a 
sunny situation where, when the plants are up, 
covering material oan be used for protootion if 
required. 


5830. —dropping land.— Land that is over¬ 
ran with weeds is best cropped with Potatoes 
for the first year, as nothing kills weeds so well 
as Potatoes, and there is always a ready market 
for good Potatoes. Put in such as Aahleaf Kidney 
for early sorts, and Paterson’s Victoria, or 
Schoolmaster, or any known really good sort, 
for later crops. Celery is well adapted lor new 
land, as it flourishes well on land that ‘has not 
been turned over for a length of time, and the 
earthing up tends to kill the weeds. Peas are a 
profitable crop if you sow them wide apart, so 
that the plants may be large and the pods well 
formed and well filled. Between the Celery 
trenches “Inquirer” mightgrowLondon Lettuce, 
that is, large Cos Lettuce, which brings a good 
price, when well hearted and large. The Peas 
and Lettuce will do without manure on virgin 
soil, but for Celery some heavy animal manure 
should be used. In the island of Jersey (where 
immense quantities of early Potatoes are raised 
for Covent Garden Market), they find the patent 
manufactured manures to assist them in getting 
out 'large orops of Potatoes early. I should 
think that the “Concentrated Town Manure' 1 
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advertised a this journal would suit very well 
or any similar oompoet.j But some kind of 
manureyou must have to be successful with Pota¬ 
toes. Then you should grow a few herbs and 
Onions, as these are always in request.—G. C., 
Eccles. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


FILMY FERNS. 

These handsome Ferns have recently risen in 
public favour, but still the prevailing idea re¬ 
specting them is that they are difficult to 
cultivate; but the fact is that the introduced 
exotic kinds, when placed in a favourable 
atmosphere and supplied with other require¬ 
ments mentioned below, with few exceptions 
grow quite as freely as our native species. In 
Wardian cases or window conservatories they 
thrive admirably, and can therefore be success¬ 
fully grown even in any of the crowded locali¬ 
ties of large towns, no matter how detrimental 
to plant life the outer atmosphere may be, pro¬ 
vided the necessary amount of light or shade 
could be obtained. The genera Hymenophyllum 
and Triohomanes, which comprise all the true 
Filmy Ferns, are remarkable in both having 
the same distribution, the same amount of 
variation in foliage, and in each genus possess¬ 
ing nearly the same number of species. The 
Tode&s, though very 'remote in structure from 
the foregoing, are, by requiring the same con¬ 
ditions of culture, and possessing a similar 
texture, always associated with them, and 
have come under the same denomination. 

- Hardy Filmy Ferns.— These could either 
be grown in shallow pans or planted out so as to 
give more space for those with creeping rhi¬ 
zomes ; but where they are grown on a small 
scale culture in pans has most points in its 
favour. Besides Todea superba and T. hymeno- 
phylloides, whose hardiness has been so often 
severely tested, we have the native Hymenophyl¬ 
lum tunbridgense and H. Wilsoni, both of whieh 
grow in extensive patches on the surfaces of 
rooks and tree bases. These patches, therefore, 
when intended to be treated artificially should 
be secured to stones or tree trunks, with a thin 
layer of turfy peat intervening by means of fine 
copper wire, or, what is preferable, a twist made 
of a few long horse-hairs, as the poison given 
off by the corrosion of the wire is injurious to 
the parts whioh it binds; that of galvanised 
wire being so much so as to kill every part of 
the plant with which it comes in contact. To 
fix them to pieces of Tree Fern stem, small 
pointed pegs 1 in. long, made of Bamboo cane, 
should be used. When the plant is in a dense 
tuft these pegs would answer if inserted singly 
and obliquely ; but when a distinct rhizome has 
to be fixed, two pegs should be inserted op¬ 
positely at intervals and crossed. The Killarney 
Fern, T. radioans, is the (easiest to manage of 
the hardy kinds; its varieties Andrewsi, dissec- 
tum, and conciunum are all distinct and desir¬ 
able forms, especially the latter, which is a bold, 
tall-growing kind, with broad roundish lobes. 
As regards culture, both the type and its varie¬ 
ties are most accommodating; they thrive equally 
in both peat, leaf-mould, and in habit they are 
both terrestrial and epiphytal. On the ap¬ 
proach of severe weather an extra supply of 
moisture should be given to prevent them from 
being frozen quite dry, as this would seriously 
injure, if not destroy, all but the hardiest of 
them. 

Temperate Filmy Ferns.— The tem¬ 
perate kinds present great variety in size and in¬ 
cision of foliage, but the majority are of a creep¬ 
ing habit. For fine effect nothing equals a 
planted-out group of all the Todeas, including 
the improved varieties of T. superba, ana 
Veitch’s variety, T. plumosa. They should be 
planted in a deep peaty soil, amongst moderate* 
sized blocks of stone. An occasional dewing with 
a syringe is beneficial to them, and they must 
be well supplied with water at the roots. 

Oulture.—Two different temperatures would 
be necessary for the successful culture of all the 
introduced kinds. Those from the Tropioa at sea 
level should have a temperature of from 60° to 
80°, the lowest being the winter temperature ; 
while those kinds from high elevation in the 
Tropics and from temperate regions would re¬ 
quire a temperature of from 46° to 65°. Our 
native species, some of the Todeas. end others 


from New Zealand bear without injury several 
degrees of frost. They may all be grown satis¬ 
factorily enclosed within glass cases in houses 
having the requisite temperature, but they grow 
much more luxuriantly in houses that can be en¬ 
tirely devoted to them. Perhaps the best arrange¬ 
ment in the house intended for the tender kinds 
is to have a broad stone shelf all round above the 
pipes, leaving space at the doorway for the 
erection of a porch within the house should the 
door open into a colder atmosphere. On the 
shelves the blocks of stone and Fern stems should 
be disposed to meet the requirements of the 
plants to be introduced. The supply of heat and 
moisture should be regulated by fixing the pipes 
so as to circulate through open tanks, that a 
current of dry air, or one charged with too much 
vapour, could be easily avoided, as both would 
in a short time do irreparable damage to the 
inmates. By occasional sprinklings of water on 
the floors and about the plants, a sufficiently 
humid atmosphere can be maintained without dif¬ 
ficulty. The house for the temperate kinds—which 
oomprise a numerous group—could, by tasteful 
arrangement, be made a place of lasting interest. 
Artificial heat could be dispensed with by con¬ 
structing the house either entirely or in part be¬ 
low the ground level, and surrounding it with 
earthwork and shrubberies. From the floor to the 
roof of this building, and attached to the walls, 
might be constructed a rockwork of any coarse 
sandstone, facing it with the most rugged blocks, 
which would furnish good positions for those 



Filmy Fern (Trichomanes auriculatum) on the trunk 
of a Tree Fern. 

Filmies of an epiphytal habit, and also help 
to give the place a natural appearance. By leav¬ 
ing open flat places here ana there, the terres¬ 
trial species and those of no fixed habit could be 
accommodated. The hardy kinds may be grown 
in the coolest part of this house, or, where these 
are the only ones cultivated, a pit Bunk in the 
ground and covered with close-fitting lights 
would answer admirably. All structures devoted 
to Filmy Fern culture should be so situated as 
to be out of the reach of the sun’s direct rays. 
The majority of this class of plants, though in¬ 
jured by strong light, thrive best under the 
diffused light of day without shading, except 
during the brightest summer weather, when a 
canvas covering during the daytime would give 
all the shade necessary. Glass that is deeply 
tinted green or any other colour should never be 
used ; the best for the purpose is the rough- 
ridged plate. 

Watering overhead. —Great care should 
be taken to avoid wetting any foliage that has 
a hairy covering, as by the retention of water 
upon the surfaoe of the fronds longer than would 
have been the case had they been glabrous the 
delicate fabric of the frond becomes so much in¬ 
jured as to present dead patches here and there, 
and ultimately to die outright if the practice be 
continued. As a general rule, all Filmy Ferns 
with smooth foliage are benefited by occasional 
waterings overhead, but to this rule, again, 
there are numerous exceptions; as, for instance, 
H. flexuosum, H. pulcherrimum, H. valvatum, 
1 $, orueptum, and 1^. dilatatum among glabrous 


Hymenophyllums, and T. auriculatum, T. 
Petersi, T. pyxidiferum, T. reniforme, T. 
triohoideum, T. Prieuri, and T. javanicum a- 
mong glabrous Triohomanes, thrive much better 
when not subjected to such treatment. There 
is always sufficient moisture oondensed on the 
foliage by precipitation from the atmosphere to 
supply their wants in this respect, if the direc¬ 
tions respecting damping the wall and stones be 
carried out. • 


REPOTTING COOL-HOUSE ORCHIDS. * 
I have found it best to perform this operation 
as early as convenient in the present month, or 
in the beginning of February, as the plants are 
less liable to suffer by the change at that season 
than at any other. These plants now begin to 
root freely, and I consider it important that 
such of them as tequire it should be repotted 
before the new roots work into the old material. 
If repotted at the time reoommended the risk of 
breaking the new roots will be avoided and the 
plants will have the new material to root into at 
once ; thus they will pass another year at least 
without having their roots disturbed. Another 
advantage of potting them early is, that the 
moist, shady condition of the house, so condu¬ 
cive to the healthy root action of these plants 
and so favourable to their being kept slightly 
drier in the pot after repotting, without shrivel¬ 
ling, can be secured without any trouble, the 
temperature outside the house being favourable 
to it. When repotting the cool-house Orchids, 
those with advanced flower-spikes should be 
left and attended to after flowering, but repot¬ 
ting now does not in the least affect those with 
Power-spikes just appearing. 

Soil.—The proper material in which to pot 
most cool-house Orchids is light fibry peat and 
green living Sphagnum Moss, in about equal 
proportions. This is pretty generally understood, 
but I find that among amateurs a great mistake 
is often committed as regards the preparation 
and using of the compost reoommended. The 
practice is generally to break up a certain quantity 
of peat into small pieces, to place a like quantity 
of Sphagnum Moss on the top, and to turn the 
whole over several times until it is thoroughly 
mixed. This is wrong; so prepared, the com¬ 
post when used soon gets sour if it is kept as 
moist as it should be, and when it is allowed to 
get dry it is not easy to wet it thoroughly 
again. 

Drainage.—Cool Orchids like free drainage, 
so that the water may easily run through the 
material around them. It is of little use to 
properly drain the pots and afterwards use in 
potting a material which is too close and re¬ 
tentive when watered. I always have the peat 
prepared by having it broken into pieces about 
3 in. or 4 in. in diameter, afterwards breaking 
it into smaller lumps when required as the 
work progresses. I keep the peat and Sphagnum 
on the bench close at hand, but not mixed, 
and work them in separately, only using the 
dry, fibry lumps of peat, and having the fine 
part of it removed occasionally; this is much 
better than sifting. The Sphagnum Moss I 
merely have roughly picked over in order to 
remove sticks, Sedges, &c., but I never have 
it soalded (as some do, in order, as they say, 
to kill the insects) on any account. Scalding 
kills it and prevents it from making that 
healthy, moist, green covering whioh is so con¬ 
ducive to the health of the plants, particularly 
in summer. Fibry peat of the proper kind is 
very preservative as regards the roots, and in 
potting them I always like to plaoe a good 
lump of it just under the plants, so as to bring 
it up to the proper height, and to form a sort of 
cushion around which the roots may be arranged, 
afterwards placing a few good lumps imme¬ 
diately around the plant before working in any 
Sphagnum. A good solid piece under the plant 
is of great use in keeping the roots from getting 
bunched up in the unnatural manner they 
usually are in the hands of inexperienced pot¬ 
ters. Any one who has been in the habit of pot¬ 
ting his cool house Orchids in fine mixed mate¬ 
rial will soon see a marked improvement in them 
if he pots them in rough peat and Sphagnum as 
recommended. The pots for use should be clean, 
and if new they should be soaked in water and 
allowed to dram before being used ; afterwards 
they should be crocked about two-thirds of the 
way up for drainage. Where the material is used 
rough and free from fine soil, the pieces used 
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being Urge in proportion to the size of the pots, 
a Uyer of Sphagnum on top of the drainage ' 
not necessary. J. 0. B. 


ACACIAS FOR GREENHOUSES. 
Acacias bloom from midwinter to midsum 
mer, and the long flower-covered shoots are 
serviceable in many, if not in all, kinds of 
floral decoration. Small plants flower for years 
before they become too large for ordinary 
houses, and as rafter and pillar plants many 
varieties can be permanently cultivated in all 
kinds of cool glass structures. They also attain 
the proportions of trees, in which state they 
are impressively grand when in full bloom. A. 
Riceana is a most attractive object at all times, 
more especially when its long, graceful, weeping 
branches are clad with pretty pale yellow blos¬ 
soms, which are produced abundantly in March, 
April, and May. 

Sowing seed. —Some varieties can be 
readily increased from the roots and sucker-like 
shoots which they sometimes produce. The 
easiest way, however, is to propagate from seed, 
which is formed very freely in most instances. 
The seed is mature and fit for gathering when 
the outside of the pod becomes hard and as¬ 
sumes a brown colour ; if left hanging after 
this time the capsule opens and the seed drops 
out It may either be sown immediately after 
it is gathered or it may be kept dry for years 
and put in at any time. If kept for any length 
of time the seed gets very hard and should be 
soaked in water for a day or two before it is 
used, or it takes a long time to germinate. A 
single seed may be placed in the centre of a 
3-in. pot, or a number may be put into a 5-in. 
one ; m either case a mixture of loam and peat 
in equal parts, with enough of silver sand to 
make it glisten, should be used. The seeds 
should rest 1 in. from the surface ; a bottom 
heat of 70° hastens their growth in the winter 
and spring months, but during summer and in 
a mild atmosphere they germinate fast in a 
close frame without any plunging. Care must 
be taken never to let the soil in which the seed 
is sown become dry, and those raised singly in 
pots need not be hurried into others, for a 3 in. 
pot will accommodate any size under 8 in. or 
10 in. in height. 

Potting.-VThose sown together should have 
the ball turned out of the pot entire, each plant 
being broken away with a quantity of soil at¬ 
tached to the root, and potted separately into 
3-in. pots, after which a close, mild, moist at¬ 
mosphere should surround them until a few 
inches of wood have been made. At the second 
and all subsequent shifts the compost should be 
much the same as that first used, but in a 
rougher state. The plants will grow in good 
loam and sand, but, unless where peat is natu¬ 
rally bad, this does them no harm. Ample drain¬ 
age is indispensable at all times. From a 3-in. 
pot they may be potted into a 5-in. or 6-in. one, 
and from this size into an 8 in. one, which will 
hold serviceable plants for years. Unlike some 
plants, Acacias do not bloom more freely when 
pot-bound, yet the roots should never be allowed 
to beoome an intricate mass before they are 
transferred to a larger sized pot. In 10-in. or 
12-in. pots, fine bushy plants, 5 ft. and 6 ft. 
high, can be accommodated. And these are ex¬ 
tremely useful for setting in the centre beds of 
greenhouses and conservatories, where they as¬ 
sociate well with Camellias, Azaleas, Ac. 

Training. —Plants in small or large pots 
may be grown to any size or form, for, although 
they are naturally inclined to move rapidly 
upwards, this is easily prevented by cutting the 
leaders well in, and directing the principal 
growth about the base. Young plants may have 
the point taken out of the leading shoot when it 
is 6 in. high. For standards this may be left 
alone until the stem has attained the desired 
height, and the lower shoots should be taken off 
as upper ones are produced, until a well-balanced 
head on a clean stem is the result. This need 
not be included in the annual operation of 
pruning, which it is often necessary to perform 
on old plants in order to keep them in shape 
after they are fully formed. Pruning or cutting 
back should be done immediately the plants are 
out of flower and before the young growth ap¬ 
pears, but unless the branches are becoming 
straggly no cutting back is needed. In either 
case they may be allowed to make their growth I 


on the spot where they bloomed, or, if they are 
in the way there, in some other place with a tem¬ 
perature similar to that. When the young 
growths are pushing freely, large plants should 
be re-potted. A close atmosphere for a short 
time after this sustains the vigour of the young 
shoots, which soon bear full exposure outside in 
favourable summer and autumn weather. 

Temperature, <feo. —A greenhouse tem¬ 
perature is sufficient for them at all seasons, and 
they may be UBed for decorative purposes in 
October and November. The best-ripened wood 
blooms earliest, and a few well-managed plants 
will flower from January until May. When the 
plants become too large for pots, they succeed 
remarkably well planted out. This should be 
done when they are in the same state as that in 
which they should be when re-potted. The 
depth of soil may be from 2 ft. to 4 ft., with from 
3 in. to 6 in. of drainage. This method should 
not be practised unless plenty of head-room can 
be given to the plants. To plant out and be con¬ 
stantly cutting the best of the shoots back to keep 
them from growing against the roof, is a sure means 
of getting a great many stumps ; but when the 
branches can ascend unrestricted for 12 ft. or 
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Hardy Dracxona (D. australis) in Wiltshire. 


Propagating Chrysanthemums. — 
Much has been said and written on this sub¬ 
ject, but there can be no question that if large 
plants are required, it must be done early ; and 
the practice of all the best growers of these 
popular flowers is to begin at the latest by the 
turn of the year, and those, therefore, who are 
ambitious to excel next autumn should at once 
set about getting cuttings in. The best cuttings 
are those that are stout and short-join ten, 
plenty of which may generally be obtained now 
if a plant of each kind from the old stock has 
been kept in cold frames for the purpose. It is 
the custom with many to shake these out and 
take off the rooted suckers ; but, except for 
planting in borders, cuttings are much the best, 
and as these strike readily at any time after 
this, they should have the preference for pot 
culture. The most suitable place to propagate 
them is a vinery or any forcing house at work 
where they can get a gentle heat, but in order 
to keep them from flagging, the aid of a hand¬ 
glass is necessary, under which they can be 
kept close and moist till rooted. A situation of 
this kind will bo found to agree with them far 
better than a hot-bed, where they get a much 
higher temperature, as 
there they are more apt 
to become drawn and 
damp off, and if weaken¬ 
ed at this stage of their 
existence, they are never 
so satisfactory after 
wards. In whichever 
position placed, they 
should be well up to the 
light, and not allowed 
to remain longer with¬ 
out fresh air than is ab¬ 
solutely necessary, as, 
from their hardy nature, 
they are very impa¬ 
tient of close confine¬ 
ment, which is a fre¬ 
quent cause of mildew, 
to which some of the 
sorts are particularly 
liable. Where only a 
limited number of plants 
is required, and space 
can be afforded, it is 
much the best way to 
put each cutting sepa¬ 
rately in small pots, as 
then there is no further 
check or disturbance of 
the roots in the way 
there is when numbers 
are put in together ; but 
if this has to be done, 
the thing is to pot early 
before the roots beoome 


interlaced and liable to 

15 ft., the effect is worth all the room which is injury in effecting a separation. If afforded 


taken up. 

Acacias as climbers.— Where there are 
no means of growing Acacias in tree forma, 
they may generally be grown as climbers. From 
6 ft to 30 ft. of rafter or pillar may be covered 
with a single plant in a very few years. For the 
shorter distance it may be grown in a pot; but, 
for the longer, abundance of root-room should 
be provided, either by planting in a bed or bor¬ 
der, or in a large square box or tub. Abundance 
of water should be supplied when the plants are 
growing freely, and it should be withheld when 
there is no great demand for it, ripening the 
wood by constant exposure after it has been 
fully made, and cutting the shoots in to keep 
them proportionate, and fitting to the position 
which they fill. 

Inseots are not very liable to make their 
appearance on Acacias, unless they come in oon- 
tact with other infested plants ; but it is very 
difficult to get the mealy bug eradicated when 
once it gets amongst the leaves ; in fact, it can¬ 
not be deaned except by cutting the branches 
off nearly to the stem, and allowing new clean 
wood to form. Scale also works, when the op¬ 
portunity is offered, on the surface of the bark. 
It is more inclined to confine itself to the thick 
>arts of the wood than amongst the foliage. 
Crushing, and particularly scraping, are the 
easiest and surest means of eradicating it. Red 
spider seldom approaches healthy plants, and 
those which are subject to it may be relieved 
of its presence by frequently syringing them 
with clean water, J. M. 


very gentle heat for a week or so after being 
potted off, to give them a start, they will be 
ready for removal to a cold frame, in which 
they should be placed on a solid bed of coal 
ashes within a few inches of the glass, so as to 
enjoy all the benefit of the sun, light, and air 
that can be afforded them at this dull season. 
There they will come slowly on, making short- 
jointed, stubby growth—just what is required 
for a good foundation, which with these, as 
with most plants, is the stepping stone to suc¬ 
cess. Towards the end of March, if all goes well, 
they will be ready for a shift into 6-in. pots, 
which should be done, using only one erode at 
the bottom, and on this a pinch of soot, which 
not only acts as a fertiliser, but keeps out 
worms. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Hardy Dracaena (D. australis) in Wilt¬ 
shire. —The accompany i ng engraving represents 
a good specimen of Draciuna australis in bloom 
in the flower garden of Mr. N. F. Barton, 
Corsley House, Warminster. This plant has 
been growing in the open garden upwards of 
twenty years ; it measured, when in blossom, 
about 9 ft. in height; the bloom-spike was 
4 ft. 6 in. in length, and 5 ft. through at the 
base or at the broadest part ; the fragrance 
emitted from the flower perfumed the air for 
some distance around. It has flowered frequently, 
and oq one occasion ripened seed, from which 
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vigorous seedlings were raised. Mr. Barton’s 
garden faces the south, and is sheltered on the 
north-east side by a high wall, near which the 
Draciena is growing ; the soil is light, with a 
dry porous subsoil. Plants of this Dracaena, which 
are also most useful for cool conservatories or 
dwelling rooms, may be had from any good 
nursery in which a mixed collection of plants 
is grown. _ 

TREES AND SHRUBS BY THE SEASIDE. 
One of the principal difficulties with which 
the planter has to contend is the raising of trees 
upon our coasts, where, from the poverty of the 
soil or great exposure, or from both causes com¬ 
bined, his most strenuous efforts are often frus¬ 
trated. Less difficulty, however, seems to be ex¬ 
perienced upon the western than on the eastern 
coast ; and this may be due to the fact that in 
the former case the air is warmed and softened 
by the action of the Atlantic ; while in the latter 
the winds which assail ns cross the northern 
part of the continent of Europe. Thus it is found 
that the Myrtle and many other shrubs which 
stand the winter well on the west coast of Scot¬ 
land, and attain a considerable size there, are | 
cut down or dwarfed when allowed to remain un- j 
protected through the winter upon the east coast 
of England, and this in much lower latitudes. 

Barriers or soreens. —Before commencing 
the formation of a plantation of trees very, near 
the sea, it will be necessary to erect some mound 
or hanier, which shall at once break the violence 
of the winds and intercept the saline particles 
with which they are loaded. For this purpose a 
wall of stone or a good mound of turf and soil 
will be found serviceable, and in most'sitnations 
the latter is to be preferred, as upon its summit 
may be planted the White Hawthorn (Crataegus 
Oxyaeantha) which will soon spring np and add 
to the height of the lew or screen. Such a wall 
or mound should not be less than 6 ft. high, 
and wide enough to take two or three rows of 
Hawthorns. As soon as this is formed, open 
ditches should be out to carry off all superfluous 
water. Immediately behind this barrier may 
be planted, in pits which have been thrown out 
some time before for the soil to ameliorate, short 
but strong plants of Sycamore, Dutch Willow, 
Norway Maple, and Scotch Elm. The broad 
leaf and strong branches of the Sycamore and 
the upright habit of growth of the Dutch Wil¬ 
low particularly adapt them to such situations. 
The Norway Maple, too, is very hardy, and in 
its own native habitat grows close down to the 
sea. These may be looked upon as the standard 
trees, and they may be placed at distances of 
about 12 ft. The intermediate spaces may then 
be filled up with the Scotch Fine and Pinus 
Pinaster, or Cluster Pine. The former will 
flourish upon the more elevated site; and though 
£be latter is not well adapted for high ground, 
g£ill it will grow freely upon most parts of our 
coast. It will also succeed in a pure sand, and 
in close vicinity with the sea. By the aid of the 
nurses, the whole area should be filled up to 
a distance of 3 ft. 

Time to plant.—In forming such planta¬ 
tions it is not desirable to use trees of more than 
from 18 in. to 2 ft. in height, which should be 
well furnished and strong in proportion to their 
height. The Pinasters may, if reared upon soil 
of ordinary quality, be about three years old. It 
should be remarked that the Sycamore and Maple 
do not flourish upon very poor, thin, or Mossy 
soils, and if after two years’ planting these and 
the Elms are not found to be making satisfactory 
progress, they should be cut off at the ground. 
April will be found a good time for commencing 
seaside plantations, as, from the great exposure, 
autumn transplants ciften suffer considerably. 
The growth of the Pinasters may be slow at first, 
but after about twelve years they will shoot up 
rapidly. As soon as the plants begin to crowd 
one anothtr they should be at once thinned out 
to prevent their being drawn up and weakened. 
One great cause of failure is the use of tall plants 
placed at intervals too far apart for mutual pro¬ 
tection. A sprinkling of Elder may be found 
useful, as it proves a good nurse and is very 
hardy. 

Arrangement of the trees.— At the 
commencement the planter should confine him¬ 
self to the level ground, near the water, and the 
lower part of the slopes, and afterwards push 
forward his work in zones. As soon as the first 


belt is well established, and its progress will be in 
direct proportion to its deptn, he may follow 
up with the Beech, the Turkey and evergreen 
Oaks, Corsican Pines, Mountain Ash, Service 
Tree, the Abele and Ontario Poplars, and the 
Huntingdon and Bedford Willows ; while as an 
undergrowth to thicken the front lines he may 
make use of the Mahonia, Gorse, Broom, Bar¬ 
berry, Privet, and Sea Buckthorn. The last will 
grow upon almost any exposure, sometimes at¬ 
taining the height of 12 ft., and as its young 
shoots are thickly set and the shrub is armed 
with Btrong spines, it makes a formidable fence ; 
by plashing or layering its branches it will also 
soon form a dense cover. Its suckers often shoot 
up at a considerable distance from the parent 
stock. The plants UBed should decrease in size 
in proportion to the elevation, and every suc¬ 
ceeding zone should have its strongest plants 
immediately behind the last of the former belt. 
The Scotch Fir is particularly useful on account 
of its retaining its foliage throughout the winter. 
The Larch in such situations seldom proves very 
serviceable, unless it is planted in large masses. 
The value of the 

Pinaster as a nurse is mainly owing to its 
bushy habit of growth, and its thriving on ap¬ 
parently barren sands. The latter property is 
mainly owing to its sending down a strong tap 
root, and being at the same time furnished with 
abundant lateral roots, which, in their turn, are 
well supplied with numerous small rootlets. Its 
cones hang in clusters of sometimes not less than 
eight, hence the name of Cluster Pine. Its bark 
is deeply furrowed, and the stem very rugged. 
Its adaptability to exposed places may be seen 
by its growth in Wigtonshire and upon the island 
of Bute, where it attains 60 ft. and upwards. It 
is not suited to chalky or calcareous soils. 

Fixing moving sands.— The Pinaster is ex¬ 
tensively used in the south of France for fixingthe 
dunes or moving sandbanks along the coast, and 
especially between the estuaries of the Gironde 
and Adour, where there is what is locally named 
a littoral dune of over 120 miles in length. To 
8 top the progress of the blowing sands the in¬ 
habitants begin by erecting a continuous line of 
fencing about 326 ft. from high water mark. 
Stout planks are put in, standing about 3 ft. 3 
in. above the ground, with intervals between 
them, through which the sand drifts and serves 
as a backing. As the sandbank rises the planks 
are lifted up by means of levers and hooks. A 
rough, wattled fence is also run along behind 
the line of paling, and as this cannot be raised 
it has to be renewed from time to time. The paling 
is estimated to cost about 2s. per lineal yard, 
and the annual cost of repairs and raising 3 id. 
per yard. The wattled fence costs 2d. per yard. 
As soon as the littoral dune is formed the land 
immediately behind it is sown down with a mix¬ 
ture of Pinaster, Furze, and Broom seeds, and a 
layer of Brushwood or Furze is spread over the 
whole to keep the seeds from blowing away. A 
few shovels of sand fix the Brushwood. Furze 
for cover is preferred wherever it can be obtained, 
on account of its manurial value to the young 
crop. This light covering has to be maintained 
for about four years, when the plants will have 
risen sufficiently high to protect themselves. A 
strong-growing Grass (Psamma arenaria) is also 
sometimes sown between the plants, and the 
stalks of this push upwards as tne sand rises. 

J• 

FRUIT. 

DISEASES OF APPLE TREES. 
Healthy vigorous Apple trees are not much 
subject to the attacks of insects, but the moment 
weakness or debility sets in a host of enemies 
make their appearance. One of the most trouble¬ 
some insect pests to which Apple trees are sub¬ 
ject is the 

American blight, or woolly aphis, and 
where it once gets a footing it oan only be got 
rid of by the most persistent efforts. If a tree 
has become badly affected with it the best plan 
is to grub it up and burn it, or saw it down 
and graft with scions from a healthy tree. At 
the same time remove the earth from the sur¬ 
face down to the roots, and substitute fresh 
material from another part of the garden. The 
insects will descend the stem and make an attack 
Upon the roots; therefore, the latter should be 
teen to as well as the top. 


The best and only sure way of dealing with 
this troublesome pest is to attack it incessantly, 
so long as one remains, with something dis¬ 
agreeable to it; with paraffin oil in a vessel that 
can be easily held in one hand, and a smal 
painter’s brush in the other. Smear the oil over 
every place where the insect can be seen, rub¬ 
bing it well in. Gishurst Compound made into a 
strong lather will also answer the same purpose, 
and so likewise will soft soap. But when all the 
branches of a tree are infested, and have to be 
anointed constantly, the remedy may prove as 
bad as the disease, and that is why I think in 
very bad cases the stamping-out system is best ; 
I have seen trees so bad that I think a law should 
be made to render their destruction compulsory. 
I was looking over a friend’s garden in the suburbs 
of London some time ago; ne had some thriv¬ 
ing young Apple trees planted, but symptoms 
of this pest were conspicuous. I looked over 
the garden wall, and there, in a neighbour’s 
garden only a few yards away, stood an old tree 
smothered with the pest; in fact, the branches 
looked almost white; of course Apples could 
never thrive within a stone’s throw of that 
tree. 

The Oodlin moth is another pest that 
does a vast amount of mischief—not so much to 
the tree, perhaps, as to the fruit. It lays its eggs 
in the eye of the latter when quite small, and as 
the young insect grows it works its way into 
the centre of the fruit; when it reaches this 
point the fruit drops, and it leisurely eats its 
way out, and, secreting itself for a time in the 
earth, afterwards crawls up the stem and hides 
in any craok or crevice till it matures itself and 
comes out a perfect insect in spring. Such being 
its mode of life, it must be obvious that the best 
time to attack it is when the Apple falls, before 
it has had time to creep out ana hide itself, and 
I have no doubt in any garden or orchard where 
the presence of this moth is causing much 
trouble, if the fallen Apples were gathered up 
and destroyed daily it would soon disappear. A 
trap may be laid for it by tying a hay band or 
some old canvas round the trunk from July on¬ 
wards, occasionally examining the bark beneath 
and killing those that have hid themselves away 
there ; they will be attracted by the shelter 
provided for them, and many may be tfans 
destroyed. Other moths attack fruit trees, but 
their attack is made openly, and in most in¬ 
stances the young caterpillars can be foiind 
feeding among the young foliage and easily de¬ 
stroyed. There are also various forms of aphides 
or flies that in cold ungenial seasons curl up the 
leaves and otherwise lower the vitality of the 
tree, but usually when insects are very trouble¬ 
some the cause cannot be discovered on the sur¬ 
face ; either the tree has been over-cropped and 
lacks nutriment, or it is growing in ungenial 
soil, and though it is necessary to oontinue the 
attack upon the insects, yet at the same time 
the seat of the mischief should be found and 
the vigour of the trees improved by proper 
remedies. If the garden engine was more fre¬ 
quently used the smaller kinds of insects that 
infest fruit trees might be dislodged and de¬ 
stroyed, and a high state of health maintained, 
as there is no better antidote to diseases of all 
kinds than cleanliness. 

Canker has in some situations a ruinous 
effect upon Apple trees. It is distressing to see 
young trees in some gardens with the branches 
all seared and dead, as if scorched with a fire. 
Some ascribe the cause to something unsuitable 
in the soil ; others say it is due to frost acting 
upon badly-ripened wood. I remember the case 
of an orchard a good many years ago that was 
healthy and thriving until a sheltering belt of 
trees was out down, when the fruit trees 
gradually dwindled and died. Trees that are 
planted in damp, ungenial situations are al¬ 
ways liable to canker whenever a season more 
unfavourable than usual occurs. The proper 
treatment for cankered trees is to cut them well 
back, so as to remove the cankered parts; out a 
deep drain or two through the orchard, lift 
some of the feeding roots up to near the surfaoe, 
and tep-dress liberally so as to keep them there. 
With roots thus situated the wood will be better 
ripened, and frost or cold piercing winds will 
have a less injurious effeot upon them. It gene¬ 
rally happens that in soilB where canker ia 
prevalent the trees flourish until the roots strike 
down into the cold subsoil, and then the canker 
manifests itself. H. R. 
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6796.—“ J. B. E.” asks for more information 
respecting the above ; and first as to soil:— 

I find a turf soil that is inclined to be tenacious, 
such as the turf from a clay subsoil, to be the 
most lasting and to give the best results. This 
I have cut. in the winter and stack it up nn fcil 
the following autumn. Then it is chopped into 
pieces about the size of eggs, and mixea with a 
small quantity of rotted manure, old mortar 
rubbish, and bone dust. It is then ready for re- 
potting or top-dressing any trees that may 
require it. But I do not often repot; instead of 
doing sol take out with a small trowel and blunt 
bit of iron fastened into a handle quite a third 
ofthe soil, small fibrous roots and all, and then 
* u * re8 k 80 ^» w hich is rammed down 

hard, and, mark, you cannot have the soil too 
firm for fruit trees in pots. This I do usually in 
October before the leaves drop, giving them a 
good watering to induce roots to start at once, 
and under this treatment I have always secured 
* ffooa crop the following season. 

Then as to stopping and training; but first 
let me say that I started with maiden trees. 
This I should not advise others to doif they want 
fruit at once, for some years must elapse before 
such trees are strong enough to bear largely; 
and older nicely-formed trees can now be ob¬ 
tained from several good houses at moderate 
pnoes, which in a little time would more than 
repay the extra coat, and the novice has only 
to extend the tree upon the lines on whioh it 
has been started to insure a good and handsome 
shape. 

Py r »®/d I take to be the best form for 
most descriptions of fruit trees in pots. It is the 
mana «° m every way, and 
takes up the least room where space is valuable : 
and having onc6 got your tree into form by re- 
pe»ted stoppingofallgrossshoots—and especially 

h ! * U u PP f r ? arfc of the tree » ™th the 

exception of the ieader, and by the encourage- 
2??*?* S? tioots of weaker growth, you will 
*wwr«i tree b ? comea mature and fruitful 
£F" ,a «L 18 retired beyond what 
W1 i th the fin S er and thumb, except 
n *t Ul ! 8 ° lean out with » 8l *arp ^nknife 
w ^ are any ahoots that appear 
exhausted or are too thickly placed, so si to 
have your tree nicely balanced. 
thrift’ N^tarines, and Plums I stop at 
y 'l eV ! ° ped leaves b y nipping off the 
of shoo^^?^ 06 ^ of C0ur8e * in the case 
rial*? * that are wanted for filling up bare 

of^which e f tendlng the tree * Apricots, the leaves 

leJes Thn.1 U T e i t0 « ether * 1 Bt °P at five 
■ T h ?. haV L e not ^i® 4 ft will be 
inclined to think the above to be too dose, but 

ddS nCe ?: 0veathat aU 8hooto elongate com 
a d f r ti y f af . ter the y are stopped, and Peaches 
and Nectarines, which grow very rapidly in hot 

«mi h TV- in I ar,ably T re< i aire 8t °PPmg several 
times. This stopping I take to be one of the most 
important operations connected with the culture 
of fruit trees in pots, for if not persisted in the 
not 8turd y »nd close-jointed, and 
full of blossom buds, neither will the fruit be 
m nne, and the trees themselves will not present 
the. compact robust appearance studded with 
fruiting spurs that they otherwise will do. 

As to the number of trees a small house like 
mine will contain, I may say that I have twelve 
Peaches and Nectarines in 13-in. or 15-in. pots, 
and also twelve Plums and Apricots in 13-in. to 
f»-in. pots, which are placed out-of-doors as 
soon as danger of frost is past; but I am sadly 
hampered for room during the month of May, 
and I should not advise “ J. B. E.” to have 
more than ten of each, as the ten Peaches in 
15-m pots with a Vine or two overhead will be 
better than more. Besides the above, I have a 
number of seedling Peaches and Plums which 
are growing into fine trees, and some of which 
f.rebegmmng to bear; but I make use of another 
little house I have for these and ten Roses in 
pots. I think I have thus replied to all queries 
i ji present, but will from time to time 
gladly give any further information in my power. 

6787.—In reply to “ G. C. C. V’ questions as 
to why the fruit should not set on a Golden 
Drop Plum which blooms abundantly and 
appears healthy, I should think, if proper care 
in watering and abundant air is given (avoiding 
oold draughts) at blooming time, the reason of 
to imperfect 


the flowers with a camel’s-hair pencil, using the 
pollen of some other kind of Plum for the purpose 
of artificial fertilisation. This I always do with 
my Peaches and Nectarines, but I have hitherto 
found the bees, which on sunny days come in 
great numbers, perform this important opera 
tion for the Plums. 

Another thing I do for my potted trees, and in¬ 
deed for all my fruit trees trained to walls, at bloom¬ 
ing time, is to give them a good soak of weak 
I manure water made with thoroughly decayed 
manure. Since I adopted this plan I have been 
struck with the increase of fruit that I have 
obtained, especially from wall trees, and I am 
inclined to think that it is largely owing to 
the stimulus afforded at a trying time and 
when a great demand upon the trees,powers has 
set in. 

I think if “G. C. C.” adopts the means referred 
to above, he will be rewarded with success, and 
I can tell him that Golden Drop Plums in 
November _ from potted trees in an orchard 
house are simply delicious. R. C. C. 


6834.—Renovating' old Pear trees.— 
Thin out the spurs by all means, but do the 
work gradually, spreading it over two or three 
years. To state distances would mislead, ar 
Pears vary in character; use your own judgment. 
Do a little at once, and next summer watch its 
effect. If good strong, healthy foliage are ob¬ 
tained the blossoms will gather strength and be 
fertile. This is the great thing to aim at, and 
any thinking, observant man will soon know as 
muoh about it as a gardener ; perhaps more, as 
the latter has often something to unlearn when 
he begins to think.—E. H. 

-It is unaccountable how sometimes two 

trees of the same kind growing in the same gar¬ 
den will differ in productiveness. Only last 
night I called to see a friend who is a very suc¬ 
cessful grower of all kinds of fruit, including 
Grapes. Heshowedmetwo Williams’Bon Chretien 
Pear trees, one of whichismost productive, and 
the other has stood for years and has hardly borne 
any fruit, and yet these trees are 12 yards from 
each other, and both appear to be doing equally 
well. I account for it in some measure in this 
way, that they were not equally well planted ; 
perhaps the one that does best was planted on a 
fiat bottom with its roots growing straight out 
where they oatoh the warm Bunshine and the warm 
showers ; the other probably has sent its roots 
I straight down in the earth away from the fruc- 
tifying influences nearer the surface. Pear trees 
likeRotheram’s that havestoodon the old red sand¬ 
stone for thirty years must almost necessarily 
have got down on the rock, especially if they 
have not been manured occasionally to keep the 
roots towards the surface, consequently they 
will find little nourishment. Take a portion of 
the top soil off without laying bare the roots, 
then give a layer of 6 in. of good stable manure 
as far as the roots extend, and throw the soil 
again on top of the manure, and take away all 
plants that are growing about the trees likely 
to rob them of nourishment. Then take a 
saw and cut out right to the trunk a branch here 
and there, so that the sunlight and air can get 
at the leaves and branches, and when the trees 
are in full bloom give them a good soaking with 
liquid manure, or cold soap suds, whioh will 
stimulate the root action of the trees at a time 
when the blooms are forming fruit. Do not 
dig under the trees, as that only cuts away the 
.small fibrous roots that are required to give 
vigour to the young fruit.—G. C., EccUs. 
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BEST ASPECTS FOR PEARS. 

All aspects are suitable for some kind of Pears; 

g ood Jargonelles and other early kinds have 
een grown in a north aspect, but the late 
kinds require a better climate, and a longer 
season, and a freer circulation of air than can 
be had from the north side of a wall. There is 
no doubt the shelter of a wall does give increased 
size to the fruit, but I have met with many 
instances where the large, handsome fruit from 
■ an east or west wall has been inferior in flavour 
and melting condition to the smaller specimens 
from pyramids or espaliers that ar© growing 
fully exposed. In our changeable climate there 
are seasons when a thick, heavy atmosphere 
prevails for many days together, and the sun is 
soaroely able to struggle through. It is in view 


of, and to meet such times, that I say plant 
Pears on walls; in short, plant them anywhere 
and everywhere. If there is no space for a full- 
sized tree, plant a five branched palmette, and 
if there is only a foot or two vacant plant a 
cordon. Let the early kinds occupy the worst 
aspects, and reserve the best places for the 
choioe winter fruit. The same rule holds good 
with regard to espaliers. Let all be filled up, 
and plant cordons, and pyramids too, wherever 
there are suitable positions. Certain I am no 
one having space for fruit trees will regret plant¬ 
ing good kinds of Pears, as their value in a com¬ 
mercial sense is greater than most other kinds of 
fruits. 

In planting trees against a wall leave 3 in. or 
4 in.of space between the lower part of the stem 
of the tree and the wall. When planted dose to 
the wall the stem has not sufficient room to 
swell, and it is no uncommon occurrence to see 
the tops of old Pear trees forced from the wall 
by the pressure of the swelling bole at the base. 
It ia well to have Pears on walls in every con¬ 
ceivable aspect. It is well also to have Pears in 
the open border under all the conditions, as re¬ 
gards training, aspect, Ac., that I have notioed, 
in order that good fruit may always be obtain¬ 
able in bad seasons. Many instances could be 
given where the same kind of Pear varies so 
much in the same garden as to appear a totally 
different kind, owing to the influence produced 
by aspect and training. 

. In planting a wall of Pears, unless the subsoil 
is dry and warm, the bottom of the border 
should be paved or concreted 0 ft. wide from 
the wall, and the concrete, if ooncrete is used, 
should be of sufficiept thickness to be impervious 
to the roots—from 4 in. to 6 in. will suffice in 
most cases. The depth of soil should not be less 
than 2 ft. from the palmette and cordon, or 
other small or moderate-sized trees, and 3 ft. 
will not be too much for large growing trees on 
the Pear Btock. The distances the trees should 
be planted from each other should vary accord¬ 
ing to the stock used, kind of training, Ac. 
Pears on Pear Btocks trained horizontally will 
cover a large space. I have seen such trees cover¬ 
ing 40 ft in length of a 12-ft. wall; but I don’t 
believe in such trees; I would rather have two 
or three trees occupying the same space. The 
same remark holds good with trees of all forms 
of training. 

Full sized standards in the orchard may stand 
20 ft. or more apart if left to grow unchecked, 
but if root-pruned then less will suffice, as after 
they are brought into bearing they make leas 
wood. So it is with the pyramids. It is a 
cultivator’s question ; if he likes to lift or root 
prune, the distance may be reduced ; but if on 
the Pear and full growth permitted, 20 ft. 
will not be too much; if moderately pruned, 
12 ft. will be enough. * When grafted on the 
Quince the trees may be planted nearer to 
each other, though of course the treatment it 
is intended to give the trees must be taken 
into consideration. If lifted or root-pruned, 
from 4 ft. to 6 ft. will give space enough for 
years ; but if an opposite course is followed, 

8 ft. or 10 ft. will be better. Some allowance, 
too, must be made for the character of the soil 
and climate of the place, as these have an im¬ 
portant bearing upon the tree’s development. 
No practical man will lay down any hard or 
fast line either for depth of border or the space 
a particular form of tree is to occupy, as such a 
course prevents a cultivator taking advantage 
of his situation and making the most of lus 
circumstances. E. H. R. 


6826.—Hot-water pipes,—The earthen¬ 
ware pipes could of course be employed, but 
from the number of joints and liability to crack 
would make a very shaky affair. It would be 
much better to use cast iron pipes, as they are now 
so cheap, and make a good job. Portland cement 
without any admixture is best.—B. C. R. 

THE GARDEN ANNUAL, Almanack, Gardeners'Ad- 
dress Book, and Horticultural Directory for 1S8S. Con- 
?«°r er # 8 ’xr Fruita ' and Vegetables in use each 
month—List of Nurserymen and Seedsmen, and of the 
Horticultural Trade — Gardens and Country Seats in 
Great Britain and Ireland^ Alphabetical List of Gar¬ 
deners—New Plants of the Year - Planting. Seed Sowimr 
Draining, Fencing, Timber, Brickwork, T»nk, Hot-water 
Weights and Measures, Ready Reckoning, Wages 
Money, Calculating, and Well-sinking Tables.—PricelL’ 
by post. Is. Sd. Well bound, Is. 6d.; by post. Is. ML All 
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ANSWERS TO QUBRIBS. 


(MISCELLANEOUS.) 

6809.—Ohrysanthemums not flower¬ 
ing. —It is difficult to uy, without seeing the 
plants, or knowing more of the conditions under 
which they were grown, with any amount of 
certainty, what could have been the cause of 
failure. Were the plants grown in a sunny, airy 
position when standing out-of-doors ? Anything 
in the shape of insufficient maturation of the 
growth, which might easily take place in such 
a dull, wet season as last was, especially towards 
the latter part of the summer, would cause such 
an effect. Was the house in which they were 
placed to flower exposed to the sun's rays ? as it 
is just possible that a sunless house might have 
prevented the buds opening. All the particulars 
given seem quite correct ; the pots were large 
enough; some of my finest flowers were produced 
in similar sizes this season. Nothing seems to 
have been negleoted. The only explanation I can 
suggest is that as at the end of October the buds 
were no larger than small Peas (they should 
certainly have been larger than this) it is not at 
all improbable that the plants were stopped 
later than they should have been, and the ouds 
consequently not sufficiently advanced by the 
time of being housed to expand ; in other words, 
they had not gained enough substance and 
vigour. I noticed a few of the latest of my own 
plants failed in the une way ; the buds were 
very late and small, and they never moved after 
being housed, but these were on quite small 
plants. On the whole, I think that “ Amateur ” 
will find this explanation, or rather suggestion, 
to be the correct one. Consider that most 
varieties of Chrysanthemums should be expand¬ 
ing their flowers, some are frequcfe&ly quite open 
by the time mentioned. I cannot imagine any 
other cause.—B. C. R. 

6742. —Chrysanthemum cuttings, — 
The best place in whioh to winter old stools of 
Chrysanthemums is a cold frame, giving plenty 
of air, except in frosty weather. If a cold frame 
is not available, make a rough framework, and 
cover it in frosty weather with matting or any 
other material at hand to keep out the frost. 
All plants should be taken out of green¬ 
houses, as although there is no objection to 
the cuttings taken from such plants, the cut¬ 
tings taken from plants in a cola frame are more 
hardy and strong, whioh is a great point to 
start with in growing Chrysanthemums, either 
for outdoor culture, conservatory decoration, or 
exhibition purposes. Cuttings should be inserted 
at onoe if good exhibition blooms are desired. 
Four cuttings should be inserted in a 3-in. pot, 
in a compost of Cocoa fibre, a little light soil, and 
plenty of silver sand. The pots should then be 
watered with a fine rose, and plunged up to 
their rims in cocoa fibre in a cold frame, and 
kept shut close, which keeps them from flag¬ 
ging. The frames should be well protected during 
frost, and very little, if any, water will be necee- 
Mry till the cuttings show signs of having 
rooted. Air should then be given in the day¬ 
time, except in frosty weather. Cuttings so 
struck will not want shifting for some time to 
come, when directions will, no doubt, be given 
as to future culture.—W. E. Boyce, Holloway. 

6627. —Mounting Fern fronds.—“H: M. 
S.” Mys gum leaves a very dirty stain on the 
paper. The brown-coloured liquid stuff sold in 
bottles certainly will; but get pure gum-arabic 
(solid) from the druggist, pound it, and dissolve 
in hot water, making it of any desired con¬ 
sistency. I am told that equal parts of gum- 
arabic and gum-tragaoanth make a better material, 
but I have not yet tried it. In mounting, some¬ 
thing like the following modus operands may be 
followed : Lay the Fern (or other plant) to be 
mounted on a piece of paper, the side to be 
gummed being upwards. Apply the gum all over 
it with a small camel’a-hair brush. Lift, turnover, 
and plaoe on mounting paper. Tender specimens 
must be lightly and carefully touohed with the 
gum, and in many oases it is adviMble to take 
the mounting paper, and place it face downwards 
on the gummed specimen. Press it just enough 
to make it lift the speoimen. Now take a piece 
of dry blotting paper, and lay it on the face. 
Rub over to press out and remove all superfluous 
gum. Repeat the operation as often as neoesMry. 
Lastly, lav the sheets above each other, with a 
piece of blotting paper on each, and. My, news¬ 
papers between. Plaoe a board ana a moderate 


weight on the top. Leave for a few hours, My 
all night, and on removal you should have a 
number of nicely-mounted specimens, with no 
dirty stains.—P ed. 

6839. —Heating by flues.— Glazed drain- 
tiles may be used. They should be 5 in. or 6 in. in 
diameter, and carefully cemented together ; but 
you must use bricks 3 ft. or 4 ft. from the fire, 
as the pipes are liable to crack. But on the whole 
a brick flue is the best. Lay it along the front of 
the house, if possible, and make it about 9 in. 
wide inside, and two or three bricks (courses) 
in depth; the top covered in with 12-in. square 
tiles, or quarries, as they are called in some 
parts. The furnace must be fed from outside. It 
should, however, be built into the wall, so as to 
obtain the benefit of the heat inside the house. 

A plain furnace, like a copper furnace, may bo 
employed, but if you want the fire to keep in 
for a length of time, make a deep, square place, 
say 8 in. or 9 in. square and 18 in. or 2 ft. deep, 
with the bars at the bottom, the feed-hole at 
the top, «nd the exit flue rising in a sloping 
direction out of the back or side about one or 
two courses from the top, ash-pit below, with 
an air-tight door and regulator. If filled up with 
small coke, started burning, and then the 
draught almost stopped, lMving only a very 
small aperture in the ash-pit door, the fire will 
keep in for ten or twelve hours. Of course fire¬ 
bricks must be used for the furnace.—B. C. R. 

6851.— Uses Of tan. —When quite fresh 
tan makes a capital hot-bed, if mixed with an 
equal bulk, or less, if warm weather, of stable 
manure, it makes a more lasting, gentle, and 
sweet bed than any other material. Inside a 
house or in a brick pit, it forms by itself a 
capital plunging material, affording a gentle 
bottom-heat for many weeks. In this way it is 
much used in growing Pines and other hot¬ 
house plants. When allowed to lie and decay 
for two or three years, and then mixed with a 
small proportion of lime, or lime refuse of any 
kind, tan forms an excellent manure, either for 
vegetables or flowers, producing when liberally 
used a marvellously free and healthy growth.— 
B. C. R. 

6837—Sparrows in gardens.—I get 
over the difficulty which several correspondents 
bewail in the following simple manner. Every 
morning I supply the birds with a liberal allow¬ 
ance of bread, seed, Ac, and if required replenish 
it during the day. This has the effect of keeping 
them off the beds. I found the recipe in a good 
old book, and it reads something like, this : If 
thine enemy hunger feed him, if he thirst give 
drink, for in so doing thou shalt heap coals of 
fire on his head. In other words, kill the spar¬ 
rows by kindness.—V engeance. 

-To poison wheat for destroying birds 

boil 3 oz. of nux vomica in a quart of water for 20 
minutes, strain out the seeds, and put the wheat 
into the hot liquor, allowing it to remain until 
cold. The following would be quite as effective, 
while it possesses the advantage of being less 
trouble to prepare : Rub 10 grains of powdered 
stryohnine with about £ lb. of bread crumbs.— 
F. W. P. 

6800.—Mobs on walks.— Moss on firmly- 
set gravel walks may be rubbed off with a worn 
bass broom, and the seedling grasses destroyed 
by sowing a little agricultural salt on them, 
that is, if a few dry days follow the application, 
as of course the first heavy shower of rain would 
wash it away. Where live edgings are employed, 
however, salt is dangerous, and if used should 
not be sown too near them. Two light dressings 
—applying the aeoond when the first has dis¬ 
appeared—would be much safer and quite as 
effective as one hravy one.—J. Martin. 

6821.— Staging for Greenhouse.— For 
such a house as the one described I should recom¬ 
mend a single flat stage or shelf 3 ft. wide, and 
3 ft. from the floor, fixed in the front of the 
house. Pathway 2 ft. 6 in. wide at the back, and 
a shelf 9 in. wide fixed against the back wall (on 
brackets), about 1 ft. from the glass. This will 
bring the front stage about 2 ft. or a little more, 
from the glass, a nice *distanoe for flowering 
plants, while the smaller ones will do admirably 
on the high back shelf.—B. C. R. 

6831.—Heating a small greenhouse. 
—If “ E. C. F. ” will add a little more draught 
to his fire box he will find it suooeed. Punch a 
few more holes round t)iebottoip of the fire box and 


make the draught hole a trifle larger. "E. C. F.” 
can get what neat he chooses if he will give 
draught enough from a slow combustion stove. 
Slow Combustion. 

6827. —Grafting Rhododendrons -July is the 
proper month for veneer-grafting; August for side cleft¬ 
grafting ; April to August for grafting by approach. As 
for directions howto graft, I should advise “J. G. L." 
to purchase Baltet's ‘‘Art of Grafting and Budding.” I 
have one, and I find it invaluable for my own use. Mine 
was a present, but I believe the price is 3s. lOd. post 
free from 87, Southampton Street, Strand.—A. H. C. 
Watson, auseex. 

6817.—Fixing pipes In greenhouse.—I should 
say certainly not. The pipes can be worked below the 
boiler level by taking the water up to a considerable 
height first by means of a stand pipe or tank, but even 
this is but a poor makeshift sort of affair, and certainly 
it cannot be expected that water will run down hill at 
the first setoff, and then up again, down again, and up 
again.—B. C. R. 

682?.-Starting Gloxinias.—These may be put 
into a bottom heat of from 70° to 80° to start, or will dP 
so more slowly without bottom-heat in an ordinary warm 
house. Put them into heat at once to flower early In 
summer, and encourage a free growth by a damp atmo¬ 
sphere at the temperature mentioned above, with or 
without the bottom-neat.—B. C. R. 

6861. —Uses of tan.—Tan refuse may be used for 
making hot-beds, either alone or mixed with other sub¬ 
stances, so leng as it has the power of genera 1 ing heat. 
After that it makes an excellent mulch in the gardeu 
either for flowers or vegetables, and flna’ly when re¬ 
duced to a fine mould use It as leaf-mould is used.— 
E. H. 

6862. — Power of saddle boiler —It is scarcely 
possible to give an exact answer to this question, as so 
much depends upon what amount of beat is required in 
the structures. But a good saddle boiler of the else 
named well set should work efficiently £00 ft. where 
forcing was carried on, or more if only a moderate tem¬ 
perature was required.—E. H. 

6863. —Wood ashes for flower-beds.— Wood 
ashes are very useful in every department in gardening, 
and are very beneficial at this Besson for scattering over 
the turf to make the Grass grow thick and fine. It Is 
scarcely possible to misapply wood ashes.—E. H. 

6828. —Starting Gloxinias.— For early summer 
blooming, the bulbs should be potted In February and 
March keeping them In a temperature of 60 s by day,and 
50° to 66® by night.—J. C. 

6864. —Gold or variegated Mint.—It Is necessary 
to divide and transplant tnis every season to have it In 
good colour. Early In spring is the best time to move it 
—E. H. 

6848.—Water plants.—Robert Kennedy, 86, Devon¬ 
shire Street, Queen’s Square, London, can supply the 
plants required. 


*^95.— Portable greenhouse. — I am having a 
portable greenhouse made to stand in the middle of the 
garden, therefore will not be fixed to any wall or other 
building. Could you kindly inform me if the landlord can 
it in the event of his giving me notice to quit or 
my giving him a like notice?-A. H. J. [Theremust be no 
foundation dug for the house, or the landlord could claim 
it. Simply place the house on slates or planks laid on the 
ground.] 

6896. -Planting bulbs.—E. M. H. If the Tulips, 
Daffodils, and other bulbs are not too forward they may 
be planted now with every prospect of success. 

6897 . — Ventilating vinery.— T. B.— If the top 
ventilation is perfect we could not advise the front 
ventilators being opened, except in very hot weather. 

6898. — Primulas.— P. C. 8tanmore. — Semi-double 
Primulas are not at all uncommon, and they come true 
from seed. 

599 .—aol anums .— C. T. IT.— Read article in last 
week’s Gardening. 

John Alayne .—Offer the seed to some seedman In your 

neighbourhood.- C. A. B.-Try W. Paul A Sons, The 

Nurseries, Waltham Cross, Herts. 

Names of plants.-M. C. (Truro). - The green 
stalked kinds, with white flowers is the common Helle- 

borus nigtor, the other is H. altifollus or major.- 

J. A.— 1, Lomaiia gibba; 2, Polystichum capense; 8, 
Asplenium bulbifemm ; 4, Pteris tremula ;5, Asplenlum 

Fabianum.- Badonicus .—Hypnum tamarisclimm.- 

j. s. S. — Cyrtonium falcatum.- F. Hayhurst.— 1, 

Cydonia Japonlca; 2, Euonymus japonlcus aureo macula- 
tus; 8, Mahonia Aquifolium ; 4, Lauras lualtanicus 
(Portugal Laurel); 6, apparently an evergreen Oak; 6, can¬ 
not name from leaves alone, apparently a Daphne.—- 
S S. (Woodlands).— A Bpeciea or Monochectum; I, send 
in flower, apparently a Euphorbia; 2, send later on when 
the pilot is hi better condition ; 8, apparently a Carda- 
mlne ;4, Lamlnm amplexicaule. None of these specimens 
are in a fit state to name. 


QUBRIBS. 


Rules for Correspondents.— AU mmmmnm- 
Hms for insertion should be dearly and concisely written 
on one side of the paper only and addressed to the Editor. 
Letters relating to business to the PUBLISHER. The name 
and address qf the sender is required, in addition to any 
nom de plume to be used in the paper. Answers to Queries 
should always bear the number and title of the qtiery 
answered. When more than one query is sent each should 
be on a separate piece of paper. Owing to the necessity of 
Gardening going to press a considerable time before the 
day qf publication, it Is not possible to insert queries and 
communications the week they are received. Queries net 
answered should be sent to us again. 
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0900.— -Bulbs and plants flailing.— Last October 
I pleated 3 dozen bulbs of Hyacinths end Tulips In pots 
end plunged thqm In coal ashes In a light glass frame. 
In about six weeks I notieed them beginning to start, so 
took them Into my hothonse, where they were plunged 
In Cocoa-nut fibre. After six weeks or so 1 saw the bloom 
ell setting, and hoping to get the flowers by Christmas, 
increased the temperature to 70 Q or 75°. Since then the 
bloom has all rotted off without exception. What could 
have been the cause flam also puzzled as to my Arum 
lilies, which are in a greenhouse, temperature seldom 
above 60°. They are planted out in a large middle bed 
mixed with Habrothamnuses and Ficus elastics, Olean¬ 
ders, and Palms. In three instances they have shown 
bloom already, but do not open, staying now as buds for 
more than a month, and one of them entirely rotted to 
its centre. Why can this be? My Azaleas, too, do not 
show any buds this year ; they are about four and five- 
year-old plants. I brought them into the greenhouse in 
September, and have kept them well watered.—M. T. P. 

eooi.-Peachaa in greenhouses.—I have lately 
planted some Peach trees in a pit in a greenhouse heated 
by hot water The house is exposed to the sun till about 
three o’clock in summer, when the shade of some trees 
cover it; still, it stands In the open and has plenty of 
light, and receives the setting sun later. Last year (the 
firs t year ajter planting) I nad three Peaches ripened 
well. I am told by one that the trees will not do. as the 
wood will not ripen. Now, I wish to know whether this 
is the case Another tells me that in a heated house the 
sun, though food, is not everything, and that artificial 
beat and plenty of light will ripen the wood. Who am I 
to believer Any information will be thankfully received 
as to management— Croak. 

0902.—Vines flailing.—Is it the fault of the planting 
or the subsequent treatment that my Vines are as 
described below? They have been planted five years in 
loam, lime rubbish, and crushed bones in an inside 
border, with access to the outside border through arches, 
and in the second year I allowed them to carry one and 
two bunches each, since which time the foliage is much 
thinner and the berries have shanked badly. In conse¬ 
quence I have had them lifted and planted in fresh soil, 
when we found most of the roots amongst the drainage 
and most of the fibres dead, as also nearly all the inside 
roots. The border was properly drained and concreted. 
The house has an east aspect.—T. P. R, 

0903.—Sharpening and adjusting mowing 
machines. —Can any reader kindly give ms a hint as 
to the sharpening and adjusting of mowing machines T 
Most makers say that their machines are sharpened by 
the mere reversion of the revolving portion; they may 
be, bat ia course of time the edged plate beneath gets 
dulled from various causes My machine has often been 
out of order and sent to the makers, and the charges 
have been so exorbitant (10s. for a touoh on the grind¬ 
stone and a dab of green paint), that I should like to be 
my own grinder and adjuster if I knew the proper way.— 


0911.—Pruning Boses.— I planted last spring some 
choice Boses on own roots. La France flowered very 
fine, but the majority of them flowered but very 
little. They made a deal of strong wood. Charles 
Lawson grew stronger than any other. The soil 
is rich on a very cool bottom, river close to it, and they 
were well cared for as regards manure, Ac. will some 
reader tell me how I am to prune them T they have had 
pig manure round them all the winter. — Lover of 


0912.— Laurels not growing.—The Laurels in my 
garden, exceptionally fine specimens, did not last year 
make any yonng shoots. Usually it takes a man two 
days to clip back the fresh growth. The trees look per¬ 
fectly healthy, and are covered with their old green 
leaves. I am anxious to see the result of no fresh growth. 
Is it a common occurrence?— Mark. 

0918.—Making a lawn.—How long will it take to 
produce a good lawn if sown with seed ? Which is the 
best seed for growing under trees? How much seed will 
be required to plant 224 square yards ? If it is a long pro¬ 
cess planting by seed, where can good turf be obtained? 
and what price ought I to give for it delivered to the 
house?—L awii, Strafford . 


POULTRY. 

Choice of breed.— Tlwrcnigh'bred.— It is not 
stated , whether the birds are required solely for lay. 
ing; if so, the Andalusians will suit well, but if 
sitters as well as layers are required, and an occa¬ 
sional bird for the table, then the Brahmas would 
be preferable. A house of 4|- ft. square is rather 
small, and it would not be wise to attempt to keep 
more than eight or ten birds. Do noton any account 
place the perches too high, say 2 ft from the ground. 
Dorkings wonld not suit at all; they are totally unfit 
for confinement.— Andalusian. 

Langahans.—“Oxfordshire,” November 19, states 
that the original oost of six pullets and one oook, 

? ure breed, was £1 7s. (Langahans, six months old). 

should be glad if he would inform me where pure¬ 
bred birds can be obtained at the above price, as I 
am asked more per bird than he gave for his seven. 
—Abkrtawe. 


0914.— Party wall blown down.— The gale of 
October, 1881, blew down a wall into my garden, which 
did a good deal of damage. The person that it belonged 
to does not Beem to put It up again, and It will be of no 
use my planting while the wall is down. It belongs to 
another landlord. What can I do in the matter?—E n- 

QUIRRR. 

6915.—Pots for Chrysanthemums.— Will some 
reader kindly tell what size the pots should be into which 
to shift Chrysanthemums for the last time before bloom¬ 
ing ? I am about to strike the cuttings now. I find they 
grow so rapidly that I never tnink they have room 
enough, and the pots all seem too fall of roots for them 
to flower well.—K. W. P. 

0910.— Calceolarias dying oft— I put in a frame 
full of cuttings of Calceolarias (dark coloured ones) last 
October, but most of them are dying off, while the 
yellow ones that were put in at the Bsme time are doing 
well. I put plenty of sand among the soil and give them 
plenty of air every day. What is the probable reason of 
their dying off ?—P. A. S. 

0917— Treatment of Passionflower.— Last July 
I set a sprig of Passion flewer against a south wall, 
where it grew well. When the firs* frost came I spread 
3 in. of stable manure on the bed, covering 3 in. of the 
stem. The ends of the shoots are looking dead. How 
must I treat it?—M.G. 

8918.— Climbers on fences.— What is the best way 
of attaching climbing plants to split Oak fences (park 
palings) ? Can they be nailed up luce wall plants without 
material Injury to the fences? Probably the fences could 
be wired in the French way, bat this would be costly.— 
Oakwood. 


Silver-pencilled Hamburghs.— H. L. —W® 
suspect that the coekerel in question is very book, 
ward in throwing his siokle and saddle feathers, 
whioh, when grown, will greatly alter his appear¬ 
ance. If yon will only have patience he will doubt¬ 
less prove the finest of the brood.— Andalusian. 

Eggs without shells.— Pug.— Pullets, when first 
commencing to lay, often deposit eggs without 
shells- If, however, yours continues to do so, and 
you feel assured it is not owing to being over-fed 
or deprived of shell-forming material, snob as lime 
of some description, it is evidently a natural defeot 
in the egg-producing organs, whioh can never be 
cured, and such a bird is best killed.— Anda¬ 
lusian. 

Non-sitting winter layers.—I have proved for 
the last three years that brown Leghorns are good 
winter layers, also Dominiques. Mine do not set, 
butlaymuoh smaller eggs than the Leghorn*— 


Management of an incubator.— 11 ‘Q.O.” oan 
not do better than invest a shilling in *' Hydro-in tm 
bation,” by Thos. Christy, to be obtained at 155 
Fenohnroh Street,‘E C., whioh will give full infor¬ 
mation on the Bubject of artificial ha tching and 
rearing of ohickena, together with drawings and 
prices of several incubators.—X. Y. 


B. J. F. 

6904.—Roses for beds.—Will some one favour me 
with the names of some hardy and free-blooming Boses 
suitable for a bed? How many plants shall I require for a 
bed 12 ft. by 12 ft ? I have room for two or three waU 
Boses, and propose putting for one a large Glolre de 
Dijon, which has got too large to grow under glass, and 
which looks very sturdy and healthy, and I should like 
the others to be nice free-growing dark Roses. I am 
anxious to have General Jacqueminot. Is it a dwarf or a 
climbipg Bose? and is it hardy and a free bloomer? Are 
the Hybrid Perpetual Roses the strongest?—H. P. M. 

9905.— Laying out a flower garden.— I shall be 
much obliged for advloe about the laying out of a flower 
border. The border is 66 ft. long by 12 ft. wide, and it 
is generally divided into three parts by two rows of 
Sweet Peas. I thought of having each part laid out in a 
different style, but am puzzled how to manage it I think 
it would not do to panel it, as it is in a curve. Last year 
the centre part was planted in rows of contrasting 
colours, and on the one side Dahlias and the other mixed 
plants, but I did not think it successful.—H. P. M. 

0900.— Christmas Roses.—According to an article 
on Christmas Boses in . Gardening Illustrated of 
March 19. I potted some plants for flowering in the 
house. In that article it is stated that they should only 
be potted every second or third year. The roots of mine 
have pushed through the pots in every direction. In this 
case what am I to ao ? Also, what is the name of the best 
white Christmas Bose for pot culture ? and also that of 
the earliest and largest for outdoor culture ?-E. W. P. 

6907. —Ten-week Stocks.—I sow my Ten-week 
Stocks in shallow pans, place a piece of glass over the 
same to avoid evaporation, which I remove as soon as 
they are showing above the surface. The result is always 
weak stems 11 in. long, surmounted by two leaves, some¬ 
times not sufficiently strong to throw off the husk of 
seed. How can I ensure short strong seedlings ? Having 
no greenhouse, I stand them in a window of a dwelling 
house till ready to plant out.— Ten-week. 

6908. — Pruning Passion flowers.— Inagreenhouse 
of an average temperature of 60° i have a Passion-flower 
trained to the wall and running over the roof. It Is about 
fifteen yean old, and has not flowered much the last two 
or three yean, and has now grown too large and spread¬ 
ing. It is planted in a narrow border, and its roots ran 
under the tiled floor. How soon should it be pruned ? 
How closely ? Any other hints on culture will oblige.— 
Boston ulidi. 

m 9 -Weeds among Campanulas.— i have a pan 
of Campanula heaeracea winch has become very much 
overran with Liverwort; the Campanula has become 
weakened, and though it grew and blossomed last season 
it did not show any vigour. What should I do? It is so 
delicately organised a plant, that if I were to attempt to 
pick out the Liverwort I fear I should tear up the Cam¬ 
panula with it.—C. E. F. 

0910 —Shrubs In pots.—There is a paved walk by 
the side of my house where I want to place a dozen 
shraos in large pots. What sorts should I buy? They 
must be hardy, for I have no greenhouse. Mr house faces 
the Hackney Marshes. Would the situation be a good one 
for Boses?—M. G. 


0919.— Law respecting fences —Will any reader 
kindly inform me what ia the law with respect to garden 
fences ? I have two fences \ the one on mv left the struts 
are inside, the one on the right the struts are on my 
neighbour’s aide. Which is mine?— Victor. 

6920. — Carbolic add in plants.—Would small 
quantities of carbolic aoid powder (Calvert’s), used as 
a disinfectant for sewage matter, have a harmful effect 
on plants when that jewage matter is subsequently used 
as manure ?—F. C. 

6921. —Tomatoes In greenhouse.—Could any 
reader inform me how many plants of Tomatoes can be 
grown in a house 10 ft. by 7 ft. in 9} in. pots, the soil 
they like, and if they require potting very Arm or rather 
loose ?- -Portsmouth. 

6922. —Calceolarias In pots.—How can I growths 
yellow Calceolarias in pots ? what soil do they like? and 
what protection do they require, I have a lot in a bed in 
a cold frame.— Portsmouth. 

0023.—Cork In fernery.—I should be glad of some 
hints as to the using of virgin cork, how it Is fastened to 
a wall, and how the soil Inserted, and supported for the 
planting of Ferns,—W. G. P. 

0924.—Striking cuttings.—Will cuttings of Gera¬ 
nium and other bedding plants strike quickly in Februay, 
in a greenhouse of 40® to 46o temperature, or must they 
be placed in a hot-bed ?—K. 

6926. — Packing cuttings.— Ckn any reader tell me 
how to pack cuttings of Clove Carnations so that they 
may he Bafely sent to Charleston, South Carolina, 
U.S.A.T—AMELIA. 

6020.—Vines in pots.—Can’I grow a Vine In a pot 
in my greenhouse where I grow Fuchsias and Geraniums ? 
If so, now should I proceed?— NoviOB. 

6927. —W Ire worms In pots—How can I extermi¬ 
nate wire worms In pots without injury to plants about to 
bloom ?- Subscriber. 

0928 —Alpine plants for sbow.—Will some one 
give me the names of six alpine plants in their order 
of merit for exhibition ?— Scotia. 


Breeding goldfish.—“P.T.” (Rochester) attri- 
bntes the breeding of goldfish to depositing a bit of 
American weed in his pond. Would “ P. T.” be kind 
enough to inform us the name of the weed, and 
whe e it can be obtained P also any other informa¬ 
tion as to the depth of his pond, and what the bot¬ 
tom is composed of ?—A. W. 


TO BUSINESS MEN. 

Enterprising business men who wish the best returns 
for money invested in advertising should remember that 
Gardening Illustrated reaches a greater number 
than any other journal die fated to horticulture or rural 
affairs in the eountry. Its circulation is greater than 
that the whole horticultural press cf the united King¬ 
dom put together. Experienced advertisers state that 
their results from advertisements in GARDENING ILLUS¬ 
TRATED are far more than from any other paper, not 
excepting the great London dailies. 


COST OF KEEPING A PONY. 

In reply to “ Chock taw's ” enquiry, Deo. 24, I give 
my experience: I have for some yean kept 
times one and sometimes two pomes for bu sines s 
and pleasure, and find the oost vary greatly accord¬ 
ing to constitution. One I had (13^ hands high) was 
kept well for 9s. per week ; another oost me 16s. 
per week for keep. An old horse, too, costs more to 
keep than a young one, and derives less benefit from 
its food. The following is a good average estimate of 
oost: Two bags (about four soores) of chop, 4 l 8d. * 
two soores bran, 2s. 4d.; two soores good whole 
Oats or mixed Corn, Beans, Ac., 8s. 8d.; Linseed 
3s. j total, 10a. lid. This may be all mixed together 
or be mixed daily in proportion aooording to the 
work done, hut part of the bran (about 7 lbs.) and 
the Linseed should be kept separate for the weekly 
bran and Linseed mash. A moderate sized pony, 13 
hands to 14 hands, can be kept very well on this 
and in good condition, unless much work is required. 
It is better to bny the hay in truss and have it 
ohopped. Price for ohopping at the mill, 3d. per 
trass; you then get your ohop pure. At night I give 
a good armful of hay, and either less or none of the 
Corn and chop. One equals the other, as it does not 
interfere with the week's average. There must be 
added the price of straw for bedding. One week 
with another a very good bed can be kept up for 
Is. per week. Of course the straw must be shaken 
out each morning and dried for use again at night, 
only the worst being thrown on the manure heap. 
8hoeing, whioh should be done once a month (43.)* 
adds smother shilling a week, making altogether 
13s. The value of manure varies so much in different 
localities, that I must leave “ Chookt&w " to set his 
own estimate on that, bnt a pony will supply a fair 
sized heap in three months—nearly two tons I 
should say at a rough guess. I have not allowed for 
medioine, as there is little need for it in a well 
regulated stable, but meal and water, and “ Ostler 
sir! ” at the end of each six miles (fid. altogether) is’ 
to be remembered, and toll-gates, if any in the 
neighbourhood- Value of a man’s time is variable 
but a lad to dean trap and harness an hoar or two 
daily can be had from 3a. fid. to 7* per week. There 
is also a oost of 15s. per annum for a license fora two- 
wheded trap, unless used exdusively for business pur¬ 
poses. For a four wheeled trap over four hundred¬ 
weight the license ooets £2. Either license must be 
taken ont within six weeks of first using the trap. 
Repairs to the trap depend a great deal on the care 
of the driver- Very little is needed for a long while if 
good at the commencement, except a pennyworth of 
ou each week. Q t Q t 
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THB HOUSEHOLD. 


Shallot sauce (mild).—Pare four or six Shallot*' 
and throw them into boiling water slightly salted j 
let them boil fire minntes, drain them, and boil 
them again in fresh boiling water; repeat this until 
the Shallots are tender; drain them, mince them, 
and stir them into a pint of good melted butter or 
white sauce. Let all simmer together a few minutes, 
and serve. 

Shallots and Onions.—Onions one quart, vine¬ 
gar one quart, salt a dessertspoonful, whole white 
pepper one ounce. Boil the vinegar, salt, and pepper, 
and skim; put in the Onions, simmer three or tour 
minutes (Shallots two minutes) or till clear, put 
them in a jar, and cover them up when cold. 

Boiled salad.—This is best compounded of boiled 
or baked Onions (if Portuguese the better), some 
baked Beet-root, Cauliflower, or a Broccoli, and 
boiled Celery and French Beans, with the oommon 
salad dressing ; added to this, to give it an enticing 
appearance, and to give some of the crispness and 
freshness so pleasant in salad, a small quantity of 
raw Endive, or Lettuoe and Chervil, oj Barnet, 
strewed on the top ; this is by far more wholesome 
than the raw salad. 


JOHN GREEN S 

ROOTED CUTTINGS & PUNTS 

OF THE FOLLOWING ARE NOW READY. 

Carriage Paid for Cash with order. 

All plant* lent by post are carefully packed la tin eases with 
damp Mom, which Is tha only sure and safe method. 


GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

Show Pelargoniums, 0 Tar. for St. 
Zonal Pelargonium!, 6 Tar. for 2a. 
» „ Dr. Denny, 2 for la. 

„ „ Ha dm Ballet, 2 for la. 
„ „ candid iaaiina plena,each 
la. 

„ ,, 8carlet VeanTtua, 8 for 
la 31. 

, „ White Vesuvius, 6 for 
la. 3d. 

„ ., double VeanTlna, 4 for la. 
Fu ch sias, o decora tiro tut. for 
la. 6d. 

„ 6 exhibition tar. for 

la. fid. 

», Trumpeter, each la. 

„ procn mbena. 8 for la. 

„ aplendena. 2 for la. 

„ mlcrophyila, S for la. 
Oolens.fi splendid Tar. for la. 3d. 

„ Tne Queen (new;, 2for la. 
Chrysanthemums, 6 Tar. for 
la. fid. 

Foliage Geraniums, 8 Tar. ta. 

Itj leaf Geranium*, 3 Tar.la.8d. 
Scented-leaf Oeraninma, 8 rar. 


HARDY PLANTS. 
Arabia variegata, per doz., la. 
Daiay, Kob Boy, per do*., la. 
Delay, The Bride, per doa , la. 
Daiay, Pink Beauty, per dozen. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

W. P. Laird & Sinclair (Dundee), Vegetable and Flower 
Seeds. 

Wm. Ball (536, King’s Road, Chelsea), Select Flower 
and Vegetable Seeds, Liliea, Gladioli, and other bulbs. 

R. W. Boedell's (Wa llngton,Surrey,)Midget Catalogue 
of Plant* and Flower Seeds. 

Hooper & Co. (Coven t Garden, London), Seeds and 
Plants. 

James Veitch A Sons (Royal Exotic Nursery, King's 
Road, Chelsea), Garden and Flower Seeds. 


Qenm ntroaangulneuna fl.-pi.. 
fid. each. 

Rock Roaaa, 3d. etch. 

Scarlet Lychnis, *s. per do*. 

Pansies, Tery choice mixed 1*. 
do*. 

Poly an thru, per doa , la. 

Sweet Rockets, u. do*. 

Tnaallago fragrana. 2a do*. 

Vlo a*, blue and yellow, Is. 
do*. 

Wallflower*, la. doz. 

Christmas Hoses, fid. each. 

Hcpetlca, bice, fid. each, 4s. 
doz. 

dilcne pendula compact*, la. 

Primrose, double white, fid 
eash. 

Myoaotis dlsaltiflora,. per dox„ 

Anemone Jiponlca alba, 8 for 
2b. 

Carnations, choice, 2a. per do*. 


xitidex:. 


Acacias for greenhouses .. 679 
Aconitum Napellut.. .. 670 

Amaryllises.67 J 

Aople trees, dlaeasee of .. 678 
Aspai agoa In am ill gardens 67 
B ;ddlng plants from seed.. 5’)9 

Caiadluma .672 

Carnations, perpetual .. 672 
Chrysanthemum cuttings.. 678 
Chrysanthemums .. .. 678 

Chrysanthemums, propagat. 676 

Collin moth.678 

Dahlia* and HoUyboeka 578 
Draosoas, hardy .. .. 675 

Batoca vluelda •• .. 670 

F*rmi, mountain .. .. 678 

Filmy Ferns.674 

Flower garden, the .. .» 673 

Olox nia*. starting .. .. 679 

Heating by flues .. .. 678 

Household .68) 

Kitchen garden, cropping 672 
Mint. varlegat-d .. 671 


Monkshood .. 

Moas on Walk* 

Orchard home* .. 
Orchids, repotting .. 
Pear trees, renoTatlng 
Pears, aspects for .. 
Perennials, border of 
Pipes, hot water .. 
Plants for rooms .. 
Plants, sea sand for.. 
Poinsettla* .. 

Pony, cost of keeping a 
Poultry notes.. 
Rhododendrons grafting 
Rose trees, protecting 
Roses for bedding ... 
Hands. fixing .. 
Rpairows in garden* 
Tan. uses of .. .. 

Trees by the sea side 
Vegetables cu'tore of 
Verbenas for exhibition 


_ H'OME'CROWN wpSfjg 

GROWERS PgICMglACEFp'' 


HOW TO CHOW 

THE BEST VEcmBLES&FLOTO 

KING'S GAMN MANUAL II 

FULL of USEFUL INFORMATION " 
f- fOST F^£€ 7 STAMPS 


.JohnRKingI 

ROYAL SEEDSMAN 

COGGESHALLI 

•ESSEX- 



■nOTJLLS’ IMPROVED CUCUMBER, a Gross 

f f between Telegraph and Blurgown; length 18 In., a Tory 
atrong grower and abundant cropper, the beet Market Cucum¬ 
ber grown, which the score* of testimonials received from those 
who grew it lact year fire good proof i per pkt. Is. and J». «d. 
Wells’ large flowering Cineraria, floware 3 In. a cross, the largest 
flower known, per pkt. Is. 8d. and 3a. fid ;stock limited. Wells' 
snperb Primula, red and white,' sared from beat flowen only, 
ti mers immense slxe. per pkt. I*, and 2* ed., a email packet of 
each of the abore, 3s ; a large ditto, As. fid. Poet free, from 
W W BLLS, Parts wood nurseries, Redhlll, 8orr*y. 

PERN CASES constructed and stocked with 

A choice Fern* from 18* Ferneries artlatlea Hy de signed from 
£10. Established Venwrtr* to >-e seen at O. EQGKTT8, *2, Bnkel 
S treet. Holloway,N.\|N B—Testimonials. ■ . _ 

HARDEN Stakes, Labels. Virata Cork, Mats, 

U Raffia, So, Mona ehe»P*f-—WATBOITAIBOULL,80,ijwer 
Thames Stroac. Loudon, S.O. 


« Testimonial from Dr. FYITR Southport. 

11 The plants recel J Jn first-rate order. 1 am Tery pleased with 
FYFFB* 00 *' ack th0,n the bMt oI anyone.'—Yours truly, JOHN 

J O BEN GKRE E NT. 

i The Floral Nurseries, T horpe, Norwich 

Aft 

a--A-E.IDE3Sr SEEDS. 

OUR 

Annual Descriptive Catalogue 

1 Of the above Is published. It oontalns sal set lists of 

KITCHEN GARDEN Sc FLOWER SEEDS 

Besides all the leading Novelties for 1682. Post free on 
application. 

osborn &. Isons. 

The Fulham Nurseries, London, S.W . 

FERNS A SPECIALITY. 

IMMENSE number and variety of Stove 

A. Onenhouse. and Hardy species. Intending purchaasn of 
Perns before buying elsewhere should send for our Special LUt #f 
Cheap Ferns. 

W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN NURSERY, SALE, MANCHESTER. 

SEEDS, 

VEGETABLE, FLOWER, AND FARM. 
■pICHARD SMITH & CO. spare neither 

11 expense nor trouble In obtaining tbe finest quality, and they 
Invite a comparison of their price* with those of any other firm. 
Littifr m on application. 

RICHARD SMITH Sc CO., Seed Merchants 
and Nurserymen, WORCESTER. 

Half-standard H.P. Rosea. 

TN CHOICJ2 KINDS, stems about 2 feet. 24s. 

A per down; dwarfs, 12s. Cash with order. Package free. 
GBORGB BUN YARD A CO., The Old Nurseries. Maidstone. 

Kflfl KINDS of FRUIT TREES from the 

0\JKJ «• o ar< ien of England.' 

GBOROB BUN YARD * CO. 

offer the above In large or email quantities in the best-gardasi and 
market kinds. Descriptive Oatalo*ue 2 stames. 

THE OLD NURSERIES MAIDSTONB. 

Choicest Single Dahlia Seeds. 

A SELECT LIST of choice perennial seeds, 

Including the above, which have been saved from the finest 
ooUcction In cultivation, a now ready, and will b« rosted In com¬ 
pany with my new Illustrated also Hardy Florist*’ Flower Cata¬ 
logues a*.soon as ready (in a few days). To snch of my patrons as 
would like the seed list at once I shall be happy to poat ooples 
upon iccelpt of their applications; also gratis and post free to 

*j *HOMA3 8. WARE, Hale Farm Nurseries, Tottenham, Lond»n. 

Hardy Exotic Perns. 

TTAVING received several very large consign- 

fl menu of North American FBKN8 In splen <ld oondltlon— 
strong crowns, well rooted, fine for outdoor Ferneries—we otter 
many varieties at fid. each and upwards. Llstt on application.— 
W. A 3. BIRKENHEAD, - The" Fern Nursery of Britain, Bale, 
Manchester. 

QURPLU8 SEED POTATOES.—8how kinds 

Q to seU cheap by an amateur In small quaatities. or the lot. 
about 120stone — For prlco, kind, and qnantlty apply to 3. RHODES, 
Qas ett, near Wakefield. _ 

f O be published in February, price 6d., “ Com¬ 
post* for the nae of gardeners and amateurs In preprint 
soils for the potting of stove sad greenhouse plant*, Ferns, Orchid*/’ 
Ac —D HALL, Bhlfnal, Salop. _ 

. Hygienic Gas Stoves. 

mHE only Safe Stoves for heating greenhouses 

A or rooms by gsa or oil, with or without hot-water pipes, all 
Injurious Vapour* being condensed. Prioes and circulars from 
B. W. WARHUBST7*k Hlghgate Hoad, London, N.W. 



FANCY PANdY, from my beautiful collection 

A of endless variety of colours, 6a. per packet.—R. W. RBB- 
DELL, The Nurseries, Walllngton, Surrey. 

KTOTICE.—All Seeds of Is. and upwards port 

il free.—R. W. BBBDELL The Nurseries, WaTllngtou, Sumy. 

T CAN SUPPLY 3d. and 6d. packets of any 

X sort of Vegetable seeds best and true to name.—R. W. BBS- 
DELL. The Nurserlea, Walllngton. 8nrrey. _ 


KN.—A nice 

lot of cheap bedding plant* may be raised by any person who 
ha* a greenhouse. Sow the following atones, growing the psantein 
boxes or pans.Lobelia deep bine. Lobelia pare white. Lobelia blue 
with white eye; Ageratum Imperial Dwarf. Golden Feather. Musk, 
bedding Itlmulus/Pertlla nankin easts, Heliotrope, single bedding 
Petunias, Verbena, all in 3d. and fid. packets, post frea.—B.YDBH. 
A SON, dale. Manchester. 

PREEN HO USE PLANTS FROM SE 

VT Our new Special Catalogue of over 80 varieties U now ready, 
and will be forwarded post free on aj>pile*iIon. The needs are all 
offered at popular prices In packets the most liberal in the trade. 
Primulas, Ac., from noted prize strains are offered a* well as many 
rtire seeds now offers 1 for the first time, such as Palma. Dracamaa, 
Cactus. Ferns, %<k, Aa. The list contains useful practical notes on 
culture, and wllloe found most useful to every gardener mid ama¬ 
teur who has a small greenhouse. This la the only list of the kind 
duW ished, and 1* perhaps tbe mint in-creating of the season.— 
RYDER A SON, Sale, Manchester. ______ 


PANSIES. — Four hundred best Show urf 

JT Fancy varieties .-DOBB1B’8 choice Flower and Vegetable 
aeada catalogues of which will be Issued In danuary.eontalnlag In¬ 
to retting articles on their culture, may be had for two penny 
stamps, If application be made immediately to—DOBBIB A OO. t 
Rothesay. Nf.B. ____ 

PUOTED CUTTINGS.—Geraniums for early 

All blooming,choicest sorts, mixed colours.2s. fid. perdoi.; *dme. 
Thibaut, Wonderful, Vesuvius, Ac . la. fid.; Calceolarias. Golden 
Gem and Fuchsias, in trod plants Is fid. per do*., post free for 
cash.—MEADS A BOYLES, Sylvan Nursery, Devonshire Grove, 
Old Kent Road, London. _ _ 

PHRYSANTHEMUM (Triumph), one of the 

U most beautiful while* vet rsised. Meads and Boyleebavu 
now ready rooted cuttings of the abave new variety, 3 for 2*8^— 
MEADS A BOYLES, Sylvan Nursery, Devonshire Grove. Old Kan* 
Roal , London. _ ____ 

UNEQUALLED TUBEROUS BEGONIAS. 

U —Beautiful new variation, six for 6* . carriage paid.— M. 
VBREY 4, Oppidans Road, Primrose Hill, London. _ . . 

BEAUTIFUL LILIES — reliable bloomtag 

JJ bulbs.—LlUnm auratum, three, 2s. id.; LI 11 am Krumen, 
three, 4s.; LUlum virginal*, a new pure white, three Si. fid-. boxes 
gratis, carriage paid.—M. VBREY, 4, Oppidans Road. Prim roe* 
Hill, London. _ — 


three. 8». fid , carriage paid.—M. vkkki , *, upp.aans iwm, 
rose Hill .London. __ 

PUT FLOWERS.—Buttonholes and Small 

Ij Banquets, from fid to 6i.._post fr.ie, by re'urn •. auy quantity 
always ready.—WO ODY ATT, Woodford Nursery, Berkofoy. 

NT IDOTLANA AFFINTS.—A deliciously 

IN scented p’ant, with white flowers, and easllv cultivated. 
Quite a novelty. Hae previous advert!semen a. Seed, 1». sndw. 
ger packet.—RAVBN8CROFT, 13, Belvoir Roal, Lorahip Lass, 

TUBEROUS BEGONIAS.—Healthy seedltai 

A bnlbs lrom Lama’s snperb flowers dos. for 4 s.. 4 dos.2z. fid i 
larger, fit per doz., all post free. These havemo tly flowered and 
ara really good, 8?art now.—RAVEN8CROFT, 13, Belvolt Road. 
Lordship La we, ft.E. _____ 

TROP/EOLUM SPECIOSUM.—Roots of this 

A beautiful hardy climber 8s. fid per dos. post free, establubfil 
iTpoU prloi on applIcatlon.-R. L. OROUC HKK, FlorUt Vlew- 
Psrk Garde"'*. Warrenden Park Crescent Edinburgh. 


A JA8. OARAWAY A OO. oflhr the above—ICO In beet leading 
varieties, their selection,packedand wriagepalA to “yj*j**2 
Button on receipt of F.0,O. for fiOe,; SO for 58k—dAS. GARAWAY 
A 00., Durdham Down Nnrseriee, Clifton, Brietol. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

PLANTING TREES. 

Let me recommend my fellow readers of Gar¬ 
dening to pay attention to tree planting. It 
is a most enjoyable amusement if regarded only 
from*that point of view, and it has the advan¬ 
tage of being an unselfish amusement, because 
while the tree-planter has the pleasure of ar¬ 
ranging his trees, and of watching at least their 
early development, those who come after him 
will rejoice in the possession of a well-grown 
shrubbery, or of a field which looks as if it be¬ 
longed to a man of taste. A Grass field without 
trees always appears to me to indicate culpable 
thoughtlessness, if not positive cruelty, on the 
part of the owner. When a July or August sun 
is pouting down its burning rays, a man can 
put on a broad-brimmed straw hat, or raise his 
umbrella, or he can stay indoors; but how 
about his poor horse or cow ? Do not they de¬ 
serve some consideration and some shelter? 

Planting, if judiciously undertaken, is not 
nearly so expensive an amusement as is generally 
supposed if a person is but contented with com¬ 
mon things. And, be it remembered, some of the 
most effective trees and shrubs are amongst the 
commonest and least expensive. If these are 
selected, it is wonderful what a couple of 
sovereigns will do in a small place in the way of 
clothing and beautifying a bit of spare ground. 

Of course, if a man occupies his own freehold 
he need be under no scruple as to laying out a 
little money in improvements of this kind, and 
he will greatly increase the value of his pro¬ 
perty thereby, both as a place of personal resi¬ 
dence and as a saleable commodity. If he be a 
tenant with a short renewable lease, there are 
few landlords who will not take such improve¬ 
ments into consideration, and either share in 
the expense of planting, or make an allowance 
for the outlay on the tenant’s leaving. 

But, apart from this, if a tenant has but three 
or four years to run, he will be amply compen¬ 
sated for his outlay by the pleasure of watching 
his trees and shrubs sprouting and increasing 
during the time that he remains. Besides, why 
should not a man try to be a little unselfish, 
and think that after he has had the satisfaction 
of arranging and planting, and watching the 
early growth and effect of his trees, someone 
else will have the pleasure of enjoying the re¬ 
sults of his taste, expense, and labour. 

Supposing a man has a garden, the chances 
are tnat one part of it has an undefended north 
aspect. Granting this, here is the place for a 
belt of trees, three or four rows deep at least. 
The trees will both act as a screen and as an 
ornament. 

Kind of trees to plant.— Now oomes the 
question, what trees ? If trees are to do really 
well they must be selected according to the kina 
of ground, &c., in which they are to be planted. 
If the ground is damp, or if there is a water¬ 
course adjacent, the several varieties of Willows 
and Poplars will be sure to thrive, so will also 
the Alder, Horse Chestnut, and the Lime. In a 
dry sandy soil the Larch will flourish, and the 
Pines and Firs, and so will the Silver Birch. In 
ordinary soil almost any of the forest trees, 
such'as the Oaks, Maples, Elms, Beeohes, Ac., 
in their several varieties will prosper. But my 
experience tells me that trees are very accom¬ 
modating, and that if carefully planted on any 
well-trenched ground they will all do fairly 
well, except perhaps the Willow and the Alder ; 
but even these, if occasionally treated to a good 
soaking at the roots during the summer months, 
will probably do well enough. 

How to plant.—In planting a large space 
of ground for ornamental effect, no doubt the 
best way is to group the trees—to plant a 
batch of the same sort together ; but in a small 
space the best effect is produced by interming¬ 
ling the varieties—Pines, Firs, forest trees, low- 
growing shrubs, both evergreen and deciduous, 
arranging them in such fashion as to secure a 
fair amount of greenery during the winter 
months, and for the summer to get a variety of 
colour and character as regards growth and 


foliage. When a small place only is available for 
planting, the preference Bhould, of course, be 

S ven to flowering trees and shrubs. The Horse 
lestnut and the Laburnum will be selected, 
with the Mountain Ash for autumn decoration. 
The Beech is valuable, as retaining its clothing 
of dead leaves through winter, and thus helping 
to fill up gaps. Of tall-growing evergreens there 
is nothing equal to Spruce Firs, and the com¬ 
mon Spruce is especially valuable to those who 
desire an immediate effect, because it can be 
transplanted safely when it has reached a con¬ 
siderable size. It is, moreover, very bushy, and 
fills up a good space. Spruces a couple of feet or 
more high may be bought anywhere for fid. a 
piece. Larches, again, are excellent, and nice 
little trees of 3 ft. high may be got in 
most neighbourhoods for Is. each. They are 
the quickest growing of all the conifer*, and, 
although deciduous, will repay the planter by 
the lovely light green of their foliage in the 
earlier part of the year, as well as by the 
graceful habit of their growth. Laurels, again, 
are very cheap, and nice young plants may be 
bought at about 3s. a dozen. Daring the early 
spring and summer Laurels may be pushed on 
by guano water—1 oz. to a gallon of water, but 
it is not Bafe to have young tender shoots late 
in the season, for if frost takes them when wet 
they will be cut down, and a year’s growth will 
be lost, even if the root itself be not destroyed. 
Portugal Laurels are rather more expensive, 
but good plants may be had for 6d. each. They 
are hardier, but of slower growth than common 
Laurels. Within the last few weeks I have 
bought “ Portugals” between 3 ft. and 4 ft. high 
for 8d. a piece. 

Purchasing 1 the trees,— Without going 
into further details, which, by the way, I shall 
be glad to furnish to any inquirer, my advice iB 
that an intending planter should go to the nearest 
nurseryman, or tree-growing labourer, and see 
what he has in stock. It often happens that such 
a man has trees which he wants to get rid of, 
and which he will sell at a nominal price to 
clear. By a personal application a bargain can 
generally be made to the satisfaction of both 
parties. Only let the purchaser inquire when the 
trees he bargains for were transplanted. If he 
has any doubt, the lifting one out of the ground 
will be enough to teat the faot. If it has been 
transplanted within the previous two years the 
ball will be compact, ana there will be a mass 
of small fibrous roots. These are the trees to buy. 

Underwood. — For close-growing under¬ 
wood I do not know anything better than the 
Berberis Aquifolium. It will grow under spread¬ 
ing trees, and is very cheap; the red-brown 
colour of the leaves in winter is highly orna¬ 
mental. Aucubas intermingled with the darker 
foliage of Holly or Yew look well, and will also 
thrive under over-shadowing trees. 

As to Pines, I cannot recommend Scotch, as 
this variety spoils all the ground near it; the 
Corsican or Weymouth Pines are greatly to be 
preferred. I have lately bought several dozen of 
the latter from 6 ft. to 8 ft. high at 9d. each— 
really handsome trees, and they transplant well; 
Lawson’s Cypress is exceedingly graceful; but 
my experience shows that from 3 ft. to 4 ft. high 
is the best size for moving, though I have suc¬ 
cessfully planted them when nearly treble this 
height. Wellingtonias are rather expensive, small 
specimens of 2 ft. high costing half-a-crown; but 
they grow fast, and are exceedingly ornamental, 
They look best when standing on a lawn de¬ 
tached from other trees, and they require plenty 
of room. It should be remembered that conifers 
do well without manure, but forest trees and 
shrubs are at times greatly helped by manure 
judiciously applied either in bulk or in a liquid 
state ; but this should be given some 2 ft. or so 
from the trunk, so as to feed the small fibrous 
roots. There is an abundance of common trees 
and shrubs which can be procured for a trifle, 
and which are exceedingly showy and useful; I 
need hardly mention Lilac, Syringa, Sumach, 
Gum Cistus, and the like. 

A tree there is which is far too little used 
for ornamental purposes, I mean the scarlet 
Dogwood. Its bright red twigs contrast so charm¬ 


ingly with its green leaves and its white flowers, 
that it ought to have a place in every shrubbery, 
however small. And then, again, as a spreading 
shrub there are few things to surpass the com¬ 
mon Broom, with its bright yellow flowers. It 
will thrive almost anywhere, and most Gorse- 
grown commons will supoly plenty of plants, 
which, if pulled up boaily by the roots and 
transplanted, will soon become large bushes. 

In the remarks above made I have simply had 
in view those persons who, though their means 
may be slender, like to have their gardens and 
fields picturesque. Indeed, this is the case! with 
myself, but my planting has the promise of being 
so successful that I wish others to have as much 
pleasure as I had, and I hope in future to have, 
in the arrangement of my little shrubbery. 

Crondall , Hants. J. E. Vaux, 


The fragrant Olive (Osmanthus fragrans). 
—Though not very remarkable for handsome 
foliage, showy flowers, or portly growth, this 
modest little evergreen is nevertheless most 
desirable, on account of the exquisite perfume 
of its tiny white, or rather cream-coloured, 
blossoms, which are produced plentifully in sum¬ 
mer and autumn in the manner shown in the 
woodcut on next page. It is a native of Japan, and 
has been long introduced to cultivation, though 
even now by no means common. Though not 
so hardy as its two congeners, 0. aquifolius and 
ilicifolius, which withstood the last severe 
winter better than most other evergreens, it is 
tolerably hardy, even in open quarters, and 
quite so if planted against a wall, or it makes a 
desirable plant in a pot for a cool greenhouse or 
conservatory. It is somewhat rare, but may be 
obtained in most-nurseries where evergreen 
plants are grown extensively — Veitch’s, 
Lee’s, Osborn’s, Ac. 

6850. —Culture of Daphnes.— Daphne 
indioa rubra, the sweet scented greenhouse 
kind, should be potted in a compost of two- 
thirds turfy loam and one-third peat, giving 

? ;ood drainage. Do not shift unless the pot is 
ull of roots ; give plenty of air, and expose to 
full light when growth is being made, sotting 
the plants in the open air from the end of July 
till the middle of September. Cuttings of the 
young wood inserted in a cold shady frame in 
August, wintered in a frost-proof house, strike 
freely enough. D. Mezereum, the hardy spring¬ 
flowering kind, thrives in any soil, and is pro¬ 
pagated by sowing the berries in spring in the 
open ground, whilst D. Cneorum may be potted 
and brought along under glass, or may be grown 
in the open air. It is propagated by laying the 

5 rostrate branches in March in free soil.— 
.C. B. 

6841.—Shrubs for entrance hall. —The 
following are amongst the beat for the purpose : 
RetinoBpora obtusa, pisifera, plumosa, and 
their golden variegated varieties. Aucubas, 
Cupressua Lawsoniana, Osmanthus ilicifolius, 
Lauruatinu8, Thuja semper aurea, Biota ele- 
gantissima and Buxua balearicus. Then there is 
the New Zealand Flax, a distinct and handsome 
plant, and Bamboos, such as Bambusa Riga- 
mowski and Fortunei. From May to November 
they must all be placed in the open air, well 
watering in dry weather.—J. C. B, 


Heating by paraffin.—I should like to 
draw the attention of amateur gardeners to the 
anomalies which appear within the experience 
of writers who use paraffin oil for heating pur¬ 
poses, vrith the object of gathering reliable 
information as to the quantity of oil consumed 
in twenty-four hours by different descriptions 
and BizeB of wick, and the result in amount of 
heat generated. Turning to Gardening, so 
lately as January 21, I find that No. 6757 
“Experience, ” with f-inch wick, consumes 
two gills of oil in twenty-four hours; No. 6812, 
“ Lover of Flowers,” uses a 1 J-in. wick, and only 
consumes one-and-a-half gills with a 1 j-in. wick. 
Now, my lamp or stove, with a 3-in. wick, 
burns twenty-four gills in twenty-four hours ; 
thus there is nothing but discrepancy in these 
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returns, and it would be both interesting and 
instructive if other gardeners would kindly tell 
ns what they know about these lamp3. Again, 
“ Experience” with his 2-in. burner generates 
50° of heat under trying degrees of frost; h* 
maintains 40° degrees of heat in his frame. My 
house is a small one 9 ft. by 6 ft., and with a 
3-in. wick, and stove with arms for circulating 
hot water. I cannot get a higher temperature 
than 10° above the thermometer outside, when 
it does not fall below 34°. In all probabilities 
the difference would be even less with anything 
like 5° of frost outside. For this small result I 
oonsume six pints of oil, costing 9d., in twenty 
hours, and at this rate the game is not worth 
the candle. I trust the matter will be taken up 
in practical science, for doubtless the use of 
paraffin is very convenient when not too costly. 
—F. J. P. 

Economy in heating greenhouses. — 
Referring to notes on this subject, we have here 
a flue taken through two houses, no doubt con¬ 
templated to be the means of utilising all the 
heat which would escape without being spent 
in heating the boiler. I may say this is by no 
means a wise arrangement, as it is just a perfect 
nursery for thrips, red spider, Ac. A consider¬ 
able amount of heat is derived from it, but 
when the health of the subjects grown in the 


how soon it tells upon the pests and reduces 
their numbers. After they have almost disap¬ 
peared it is time enough to begin to trap them. 
There are two sorts of traps—living and dead ; 
the first are live traps, the second decoys and 
baits of various sorts. Toads thrive and have an 
enormous appetite in a humid atmosphere ; they 
mope and refuse to eat in a dry one. Hence, if 
introduced into a damp greenhouse they will 
speedily give a good account of every woodlouse 
left. It is astonishing how many of these pests 
a toad in good eating condition will devour in a 
day. I have counted from a score to thirty at a 
meal, and they pick them up so rapidly with 
their tongue tnat you will hardly see them do 
it. They eat only living moving woodlice. The 
moment they touch and miss one, which they do 
sometimes, and he rolls himself up, they will 
not touch him again, though lying almost under 
their mouth. Hence the importance of keeping 
up a moist regime until they are destroyed. Wood- 
lice hate water, and will always run away from 
it if they oan. This brings them under the notice 
of toads, who snap them up on the run. The 
moisture also adds powerfully to the efficiency 
of the traps. When all is damp, and the only 
warm, dry, snug, resting place for woodlice is a 
pit or box baited with a bit of cold Potato in a 
bed of dry Moss, they rush into the traps pell- 



The Sweet-Olive (Osmanthus fragana). (See preceding page.) 


houses is considered I would willingly lose it 
for a substitution of hot-water pipes. It is even 
worse for breeding insects than the old system 
of heating with flues entirely, beoause by it the 
fire could be regulated not to overheat the flue, 
but in the combination system if more houses 
are connected with the hot-water apparatus as 
is the case here, especially if these are stove 
houses, thereby requiring sharp heat, the flue 
sometimes becomes red hot, and there is no help 
for it, or the other houses would suffer.—A. 
Mackie, The Woodlands , Darlington. 

Remedy for woodlice. — Pour boiling 
water on or in all their haunts until they are 
wholly scalded out of their lairs. Having thus 
broken up their breeding grounds, proceed to 
trap and kill the stragglers m detail. To compel 
them to be on the move keep all the plants, 
shelves, and stages moist for a time. Over and 
among roots, where boiling water cannot be 
employed, use water at a temperature of 90° or 
100°. Water at such high temperature will 
hardly injure any roots, however young, deli¬ 
cate, or tender, while it will assuredly wake up 
the woodlice and send them scampering. Every 
one seen should be picked up and destroyed. 
Repeat the real and semi-scaldings and soakings 
until every woodlice has disappeared. This plan 
of bringing them out, catching, and killing them, 
may seem hopeless at first, but it is astonishing 


mell till not one is left. If these be emptied 
every morning into a bath of boiling water, a 
place may be soon rid of them. But the great 
danger is in leaving off scalding, watering, and 
trapping too soon. Catch and kill all if possible, 
otherwise they will soon appear again in force as 
if none had been killed. I know not the rate of 
increase of these pests, but it must be prodigious. 
And surely of them it may be said, a little one 
becomes a thousand, a single family a great na¬ 
tion, and their powers of destruction seem even 
to exceed their numbers.—D. T. 


FRUIT. 

NOTES ON TRAINING FRUIT TREES. 
Orchard trees. —The best shape for these 
is the one the trees assume naturally, which in 
most varieties is a round, branching head, 
somewhat inclining to the conical form ; and 
the object of the praner in the early career of 
the tree should be to create a well-balanced 
head, with special regard to the natural habit 
of growth. If the right means be adopted, it is 
as easy, without any undue use of the knife, to 
secure handsome trees as it is to spoil them. 
Supposing the cultivator has arranged in his 
own mind the kind of tree he wants, the head 
must be cut back more or less in order to secure 


a sufficient number of branches to lay the foun¬ 
dation. If the trees were maidens—that is. one 
year from the graft—they should be cut back to 
four or five buds ; if two years worked, they 
would, as a matter of course, have been cut back 
the previous year in the nursery. The only ob¬ 
ject of cutting back a young tree is to secure a 
foundation ; and the moment that object has 
been attained, hard pruning should cease, and 
should be confined to thinning out badly-placed 
and weakly shoots. The proper time to cut back 
young trees is in spring following the planting— 
that is, if the planting has been done in Novem¬ 
ber, as it should have been. 

When the sap begins to rise is the best time 
to prune, cutting back to a bud pointing in the 
direction the branch should take. After the 
trees are fairly established no leading shoot 
should be cut back unless some special cause 
demands it. Though the attention which stan¬ 
dard trees require is not much, yet what little 
is necessary should be afforded them annually, 
always bearing in mind that cutting out a small 
branch does not leave so large a wound, and 
has a less disturbing effect upon the foroes of 
the tree than removing a large one. The main 
object of both pruning and training should be 
so to regulate growth that every part of the 
tree shall have its due share of air and sun¬ 
light. W henever it is necessary to cut back a 
tree to obtain a better furnished base, the opera¬ 
tion should be performed in March, or when the 
shoots break. Attention should be paid to thin 
out the surplus and badly placed growths that 
will push in excess of what may be needed from 
the point where the branch or branches were 
severed. As regards 

Dwarf trees on Crabs or free stocks, such as 
are commonly planted in kitchen gardens, they 
too must be cut back more or less to secure a 
well-balanced tree. A careful pruner will make 
handsome specimens simply by cutting to a bud 
pointing in the direction the branch is required 
to take. But if great exactitude of training is 
necessary some mechanical means must be 
adopted. A hoop placed in the centre, and the 
branches tied to it at equal distances apart, is 
one way, or stakes may he employed to lead the 
young shoots in the right direction. For all 
practical purposes, however, the knife intel¬ 
ligently used will suffice. Apple trees on the 
Paradise stock require but little pruning, and 
that little should be mostly done in summer, 
and should consist mainly of thinning the young 
shoots where too thick or by stopping one that 
seems making an effort to obtain more than its 
share of the sap, and so taking the first step for 
destroying the balance of the tree. 

Espaliers.—The pruning and training of 
espaliers is a simple matter. If maidens—trees 
one year grafted—are planted they must be 
headed back to the bottom wire. If trees one 
year trained are selected, they will have one pair 
of shoots, which should be tied to the bottom 
wire. The central leader should be pruned back 
to the second wire, at which point a couple of 
shoots should be selected the next year to oc¬ 
cupy that wire, whilst the leader will be ad¬ 
vanced a stage to the third wire, and so on till 
the trellis is furnished. The leading shoots 
should not be shortened till they meet their 
neighbours on each side, when of course they 
must be stopped. Horizontal training is well 
adapted for Apples and Pears, and these fruits 
are especially suitable for training on espaliers. 


Diseases' of Pear trees.—On suitable 
soils the Pear lives to a good old age without 
beingmuch subjeottodiseaseorinsectattacks, but 
in some seasons on light soils the Pear slug—the 
slimy larvae of a species of sawfly—is very de¬ 
structive. The perfect insects are generally fly¬ 
ing about in May, or early in June, and the eggs 
are deposited mostly on the upper side of the 
leaves, where they feed on the green matter of 
which the leaves are chiefly composed. The 
slug-like larvae are generally most destructive 
in July or August, and if some means are not 
immediately taken to destroy them, they will 
rapidly strip the trees of their leaves, to the 
ruin of the crop of fruit and the general weaken¬ 
ing and disorganising of the tree a health for the 
future. In my experience in dealing with this 
insect I have always found. quick-lime dusted 
on through a dredger quite efficient in destroy¬ 
ing them; clear lime-water, too, is nearly 
equally effective, and leaves less deposit on the 
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foliage. Other remedies have been recommended, 
snch as Hellebore powder, and whatever is used 
should be used promptly. There is a species of 
brown scale that is sometimes found on the 
branches of Pear trees, drawing its food through 
the bark, and though its action may not produce 
any immediate effect, yet it surely, though 
slowly, weakens the trees, and measures of 
attack should be taken before it becomes nume¬ 
rous. Painting or washing the branches with 
Oishurst Compound in winter, 8 oz. to the gallon 
of water, will destroy it and cleanse the bark 
from Moss and other parasites at the same time. 
The compound may be thickened into a paint 
with clay, lime, and soot in eoual portions, with 
a handful or two of sulphur added, and supplied 
with a painter’s brush, rubbing it well into 
the crevices and cracks of the bark. Caterpillars 
sometimes coil themselves up in the young 
leaves in early summer, and must be sedulously 
sought for and destroyed by hand-picking. In 
ungenial seasons and on cold soils and aspects 
some delicate kinds of Pears crack, and are 
further injured and disfigured by milddew. Glou 
Morceau, an excellent winter Pear, is some¬ 
times injured from this cause. Where it oan be 
done, the best remedy is to move such trees to 
a better aspect, or at least lift the roots nearer 
the surface, adding fresh loam, and mulching 
the surfaoe with manure to encourage the roots 
to continue there. Canker sometimes attacks 
Pears in the same way as Apples are effected, 
and it generally arises from the same cause, 
viz., deep rooting in bad soil, causing watery, 
unhealthy, badly-ripened growth.—E. H. E. 


PYRAMIDAL PEAE TREES. 

This form seems natural to the Pear, and where 
the soil is deep and suitable, and the trees are 
worked on the Pear stock, and are not too closely 
praned, large trees that will bear immense crops 
of fruit will in a few years be formed. But 
where the subsoil is not so well adapted for fruit 
culture the trees should be grafted on the Quinoe, 
and some means employed for keeping the roots 
out of the unfavourable subsoil. The best form of 
pyramid is the pendulous or weeping, and although 
the knife Bhould not be rashly or unnecessarily 
used, yet the trees must not be left to them¬ 
selves, or they will rush up too fast, and lose 
their balance. In the selection of the trees those 
only with a straight oentre leader should be 
chosen, and this oentral leader should be 
shortened more ot less every year to induce it 
to throw out a sufficient number of Bide shoots 
to form the framework of the tree as it proceeds 
upwards. To give the branches a pendulous 
habit they should be drawn downwards with 
strings of matting or twine; the bottom tier 
might be tied to a wire hoop secured to three 
small posts driven into the ground at equal 
distances round the tree; the second tier of 
branches may be tied to the lower one, and 
so on as the tree progresses. 

When the trees bear freely the load of fruit 
will keep the branches down, and prevent too 
rapid growth, and to induce an eariy, fruitful 
habit and check redundancy of growth, after 
the trees have been planted five or six years, 
they should be dug up carefully without injur¬ 
ing the roots, and be immediately planted 
again in the same position, spreading out the 
roots near the surface, and shortening those 
just a little that are showing a tendency to 
descend. However, in most oases simply lift¬ 
ing the trees and * planting will be sufficient 
check to throw them into bearing. Where the 
soil is of a light, loamy character, it can 
scarcely be made too firm when the trees are 
planted if it is dry. The soil under the trees 
should be trodden firmly, the roots spread 
carefully out, and some good mellow soil spread 
over and amongst them. Trees in loose, light 
soil make long naked roots, instead of those 
possessing plenty o' fibres or feeding points, 
and if not lifted or root-pruned, they soon 
become disorganised. The pyramidal is the 
cheapest kind of tree to plant, and is a form 
well adapted for those who intend planting a 
considerable number of trees with a view to 
profit. The distance to plant them from each 
other must depend entirely upon the nature of 
the soil. 

My idea of a pyr/ midal Pear would be 12 ft. 
high and about 10 ft. in diameter at its base, 
and everyone that begins any system of culture 
should form in their minds an imaginary spe- 
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cimen tree, and work in the direction indicated 
Trees 12 ft. high should not be less than 12 ft 
apart each way, and this would give about 300 
trees to the acre, and if the right kinds were 
planted, I am convinced the plantation would 
be a success. If any undergrowth were permitted 
at all it must be something that required only 
surface culture after the Pear trees came into a 
bearing condition. It is a mistake to plant fruit 
trees expecting them to be fruitful, and then 
destroy their chance of producing fertile blos¬ 
soms by reason of their roots being driven down 
into the earth by too much spade work. Rather, 
when the days are long and the sun powerful, 
scatter a few inches of half-decayed manure over 
the surfaoe round the trunks of the trees, to en¬ 
courage the roots to come upwards for food, 
and so be brought within solar and atmospheric 
influence, without which no trees can long con¬ 
tinue in a healthy, fertile condition. If there is 
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one thing in tree life more wonderful than 
another, it is the way in whioh the roots dis¬ 
cover and follow up their food. The trees need 
not be planted more than 6 ft. apart at first, 
and then, when more space was required, some 
of them might be lifted and planted elsewhere, 
leaving them finally 12 ft. apart; or, if they 
are planted their full distanoe at starting, other 
crops may occupy the intermediate spaces, still 
leaving the sou near the trunk untouched by 
the spade. _ 

The Gooseberry. —I have been reading 
" E. H. R.’s ” interesting article upon the cul¬ 
ture, Ac,, of the Gooseberry. I entirely agree 
with him in everything he says, and particu¬ 
larly m the mode in which the grub (or 
caterpillar) secretes itself and undergoes trans¬ 
formation, ooming up in the spring as a fly, 
and not, as I have often felt inclined to refnte, 
as the caterpillar again, and attacking the 


leaves. I have for years past studied their 
habits, and as soon as I have observed a leaf 
perforated as though it had been shot with 
dust shot, have made the first general search 
and picked the leaf or leaves off before further 
damage has been done, but it would be an 
endless and tedious job to look under and ex¬ 
amine every leaf. The last three or four years 
I neglected them ; consequently the bushes 
were all smothered with the pest, and nearly 
every leaf stripped off. As to the buds and 
the birds, especially the sparrows, I used to 
completely protect the trees by just drawing 
a turn or two of red worsted over the tops, 
and have caused surprise to my neighbours, 
who had their bushes litetally stripped of 
every bud.—E. S. 

Culture of Water Melons.— The treat¬ 
ment required for the Water Melon does not 
differ materially from that generally accorded to 
the varieties in common cultivation in gardens. 
It revels in strong heat throughout the growing 
season, but dislikes anything like undue confine¬ 
ment, and must have a large supply of good 
food to draw upon when in full growth, in com¬ 
bination with an almost unlimited supply of 
water at the roots. If these conditions can be 
accorded, Water Melons in plenty will be the 
result. To sum up briefly, the requirements are 
heat, air, and moisture, both atmospherical and 
at the roots, and ample space for extension. The 
Water Melon grows with great freedom when 
vigorous, and unless it is so but little good will 
attend its culture. The Germans go in largely 
for Water Melons, and they plant them out on 
a mild hotbed under a cloche in May and allow 
them to ramble at their own free will all 
through the summer. The hot weather there 
just suits the Water Melon, and gives a large 
amount of fruit, but here it must be grown 
under glass. If correspondents who have in¬ 
quired upon this subject follow out the hints 
here given they may get plenty of Water 
Melons, but my advice would be rather ocoupy 
the space with some good approved kind.— 
J. C. 


VEGETABLES. 


" ONIONS ON HEAVY SOIL. 

As this is one of the most important of vegetable 
crops, a few words on the subject just now may 
be useful. If the ordinary routine of garden cul¬ 
ture has been followed, viz., letting Onions follow 
Celery, or when the land is in good condition 
from having been ridged up during the winter 
and heavily manured for the preceding orop, or, 
failing that, land that has been manured and 
dug up roughly during the winter, our usual 
practice has been to select a fine drying morning 
in March to stir the surface soil with wooden 
rakes, and after a short interval to rake the sur¬ 
face down fine, and remove stones, sticks, &c.; 
shallow drills are then drawn 1 ft. apart, and 
the seed is sown thinly, but evenly. It is then 
covered in by treading, and pressed down with 
a light roller, for it is almost impossible to oom- 
press light soils too much for Onions. On such 
soils the crops come up regularly and evenly, 
and make rapid progress up to the time when 
they begin to form oulbs, and then if dry wea¬ 
ther ensues mildew is very destructive to them, 
arresting their growth, and oauaing them to keep 
badly. 

The Onion fly is also a great scourge on light 
soils, and although by repeated dustings of soot, 
sulphur, and lime these and other enemies of the 
Onion crop may be arrested, and although by 
copious applications of liquids the crop may bie 
finished off in good sound keeping condition, yet 
the produce never has that beautiful mild flavour 
which Onions from stiff holding soils, where after 
they start into growth they go right on without 
check, possess. 

We nave a new kitchen garden, the soil of 
whioh is bo stiff that it seems hopeless to try to 
get the surfaoe fine enough to cover small seeds, 
but from the excellent quality of some trans¬ 
planted Onions of the previous year, we resolved 
to give a fair trial to a large quarter that had 
been prepared for Celery, and was, therefore, in 
good condition as regards manure, and to meet 
the difficulty of getting the surface fine we pro¬ 
vided a large heap of wood ashes and burnt earth, 
with which,' after the seed was sowd, the drills 
were filled, omitting the rolling, and treading 
the surface as little as possible. The seedlings 
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made very slow progress for some time ; in fact, 
other crops sown at the same time in lighter 
soil looked half grown before these were fit for 
thinning, but after the summer fairly set in they 
soon made up for lost time, and when harvested 
I never saw so fine a orop, and the quality was 
exoellent. 1 may remark that the plants were 
left much thicker in the rows than in previous 
years ; the weather was so excessively wet at the 
time when we wanted to thin them that it was 
impossible to perform that operation without 
great injury to this kind of soil, which runs to¬ 
gether like paste when wet, and bakes as hard 
as a brick when dry; consequently, they were 
merely hand-weeded, and this taught us a lesson 
about over-thinning, for, although so thick, there 
were no small Onions, for they overlapped each 
other in the rows like clusters of Mushrooms, 
and for the future I do not mean to thin nearly 
so much as I have hitherto done. 

I would strongly urge any one with stiff, un¬ 
kindly-working soil to lay in a stock of wood 
ashes and burnt earth, by burning up all kinds 
of garden refuse at once, and storing it in a dry 
shed ; it well repays the labour, and is a ready 
means of getting rid of all kinds of shrubbery 
trimmings and refuse of all sorts, for when a 
good heap of red-hot cinders is burning, almost 
any conceivable garden litter may be reduced to 
a valuable ash. In addition to being so valuable 
for covering seeds, too, this ash is equally so for 
dusting young vegetable orops on which slugs 
and other garden pests delight to prey. The sorts 
of Onions I find exoellent in every way are Bed¬ 
fordshire Champion, a kind that is very mild in 
flavour and a heavy cropper; Beading Onion, 
excellent for main crops; Denver’s Yellow, a fine 
early Onion; and James’s Keeping, one of the 
very best and most trustworthy Onions grown, 
keeping in sound condition until spring. 


Rhubarb for succession.— In order to 
get a good supply of Rhubarb from open-air 
plants without removal at least a fortnight 
before it would otherwise be fit to use out-of- 
doors, we cover several good strong clumps of an 
early kind with long litter about 1 ft. thick, re¬ 
moving it on bright sunny days, and replacing 
it directly the sun’s rays begin to decline, 
thereby economising the sun heat; and in 
March, when the variations of temperature are 
rapid and the sun’s rays powerful, accompanied 
by cold, cutting winds.it is surprising what may 
be done by so old a practice as this in forward 
ing crops. The latest orop of Seakale may also 
be readily blanched where it grows by covering 
the roots to exclude the Tight; and early 
Potatoes and Radishes used to be generally for¬ 
warded in this way before heated glass pits 
made us despise the simple expedients of our 
forefathers. Possibly, however, there are many 
owners of small gardens who may find such 
easily-applied devices of service even now.— 
J. G. 

Seakale from seed. —There are various 
ways of propagating Seakale, such as chopping 
ud the roots and planting them like those of 
Horseradish, or dividing tne crowns into m num¬ 
ber of plants, but in both these ways the plants 
appear to degenerate, and in order to secure a 
fresh batch of really healthy young ones a num¬ 
ber should be raised from seed occasionally. As 
many know, Seakale seed is about the size of 
Sweet Peas, or at least the shell which contains 
the seed is, and frequently very hard. This and 
other causes may be the reason why Seakale 
seeds sown in the open, or on the place where 
the orop is desired, seldom germinate freely or 
evenly, and the young plants consequently are 
irregular. So much have I found this to tie the 
case, that I have given up sowing Seakale seeds 
in the open ground, and now raise them under 
glasB. They may be sown in cutting boxes or 
pots. When two or three seeds are plaoed in a 3- 
in. pot amongst some rich soil and afterwards 
put into a gentle heat, the plants appear in ten 
or twelve days, and they may be grown on to a 
good size in the pots and be gradually hardened 
off until they are finally planted out. In doing 
this they can be put at the desired distances 
apart, and every one may be depended on to 
grow. The labour required to raise them in pots 
is trifling compared with the advantages of the 
system. A full plantation of early, strong, healthy 
plants is much to be preferred to an uncertain 
orop, defective rows, and late plants.—0. 


Broad Beans amongst other crops.— 
Beans are not a very important crop, as many do 
not care for them more than once or twice in the 
season ; but few gardens should be without them, 
and in some they appear to be grown largely ; 
but whether in large or small quantities, I would 
never grow them by themselves, but amongst 
other things, as au extra crop. In many cottage 
gardens, where much has al ways to be made of 
small space, it is a favourite way of growing 
Broad Beans to place the seeds here and there 
amongst Potatoes, and no better place could be 
found for them, but amongst Potatoes is not the 
only place in which they may be grown. Amongst 
Onions, Carrots, Parsnips, and even amongst 
Cabbages, Broccoli, and such like they also grow 
and do well. The seeds may be put in singly, 
2 yards or more apart, amongst any or all 
of these crops, and they will grow up and bear 
finer pods than ever they would do crowded to¬ 
gether iu rows by themselves. When grown 
here and there, their shade injures nothing, and 
they may be stopped at any distance from 1 ft. 
to 3 ft. Last season we had the Leviathan Broad 
Bean, with pods 15 in. in length, growing be¬ 
tween rows of Cabbages, and others, put in 
singly anywhere between Gooseberry bushes, 
were little inferior.—J. M. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 


Extract* from a Garden Diary—Feb. 6 to 11. 

Tutting in nuttings of Iresine Lindeni, Impatiens 
Jerdonl®, Salvia patens, Fuchsias, Coleus, and Gesn^ras, 
the latter consisting of leaves ; making hills for Cucum¬ 
bers, in order that they may get warm and ready for 
planting; dividing Dactylis glomerata variegata, and 
Poa trivialia elegana; staking early Peas ; applying a 
mixture of lime and so >t to Pear trees and Red Currants, 
as birds are attacking their budi; taking up Artichokes 
and Parsnips ; manuring Rose border ready for digging ; 
stopping the shoots of bedding Calceolarias. Putting in 
cuttings of Salvia and Mesembryanthemum cordifolium ; 
getting all bulbs out that have been plunged in ashes, 
and putting them where they can be just protected from 
frost; dusting Apricots with soot and lime to prevent 
sparrows from eating their buds. 

Preparing a bed under south wall for Radishes; put¬ 
ting iu Verbena cuttings; planting Seakale for next 
season’s forcing; regulating creepers in conservatory; 
top-dressing Lapagerias with good peat and sand ; sow¬ 
ing Melons; putting Zonal Pelargoniums into their 
flowering pots ; potting Lilacs ; shifting »ome potted-off I 
Petunias into 41-in. pots for early flowering; putting in 
cuttings of scented Verbena; planting Artichokes; pot¬ 
ting Gladioli in 3-in pots, and placing them under green 
house stage to start; planting spare cases with Cauli¬ 
flower ; repotting young trefr Mignonette; tying up 
climbers on verandah ; pricking manure into Asparagus 
beds ; potting off young Fuchsias, Lobelias, Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, and Tuberoses, putting the latter in heat; prick¬ 
ing out earliest Celery in a frame ; also Tomatoes, seven 
to a pot; putting Pink and Plumbago cuttings in manure 
bed ; shutting up Marshal Niel Rose house to in luce 
the plants to bloom; syringing Cherry trees with soap¬ 
suds to kill any fly which may be lurking In crevices; 
pruning Gooseberry trees. 

Sowing on early borders Early Short Horn Carrots and 
Radishes; putting in cuttings of Tomatoes and of Solanum 
capsicastrum ; re potting a late batch of herbaceous Cal¬ 
ceolarias ; levelling down and preparing ground for the 
main crop of Parsnips; sowing Cucumber and Melon seed, 
also a little Sweet Basil and Borage ; forking over and 
levelling down Celery ground for Peas; looking over all 
trees and shrubs that are staked, and supplying them 
with new stakes and ties where required; sowing the 
main crop of Parsnips, consisting of the following sorts, 
viz , the student, Maltese, and Hollow Crowned ; potting 
bulbs of Liliurn auratum, and putting them into gentle 
neat; putting in a few Vine eyes ; sowing a box each of 
Dwarf Crimson and Sandringham White Celery; potting 
in cuttings of Fuchsias, Crotons, and dwarf Ageratums ; 
getting all digging and trenching finished up as fast as 
the weather will permit; sowing a few rows of Prickly 
Spinach ; also Mammoth Long-pod Beans and a box of 
Golden Pyrethrum ; Sowing Mustard and Cress ; Potting 
off Heliotropes, Fuchsias, and Tomatoes ; shifting Humea 
elegans, also a few pots of Musk, and getting in a good 
batch of Lily of the Valley ; passing a camel’s-hair brush 
over Strawberry blooms to assist them to set. 

Glasshouses. 

Greenhouse plants. — Greenhouses 
should now be gay with Dutch bulbs, Cycla¬ 
mens, Chinese Primroses, Cinerarias, Camellias, 
Azaleas, Epacrises, Heaths, Acacias, and a few 
other plants. The pretty water plant, Aponoge- 
ton distachyon, now in full flower both in the 
coolest part of the greenhouse and in cold 
frames, is so easily grown that a large inverted 
bell-glass, or flower-pot, or pan with all holes 
stopped up, forms a sufficient home for it. Pot, 
cat back, and start into growth in the warmest 
corner of the greenhouse Fuchsias and Lemon- 
scented Verbenas. Some Cineraria seed may be 
sown in gentle heat, to furnish flowers late in 
autumn; and young Cyclamens may be pricked 
off into pots or pans. Mignonette should now be 
sown in pots for early blooming ; plants of it 


that are np should be thinned, and Tree Migno¬ 
nette should be trained and tied into proper 
form. Tropaeolums should be trained twice a 
week, and as soon as their flower-buds are well 
set, weak manure water may be freely given to 
them. Remove dead leaves from all plants in 
pots, and stir and top-dress the soil. Divide and 
repot plants of Isolepis gracilis, and place them 
for a time in a moist heat. 

Olub Mosses. — Sdaginellas may also 
be separated and potted in a mixture cf 
loam, peat, and leaf-mould in equal proportions, 
with a good mixture of sharp sand. Borders of 
these little plants may also be renovated. If a 
good stock of seedling Ferns be at hand, one or 
two of a sort may be inserted in a pot contain¬ 
ing Hyacinths and Tulips ; they hide the sur¬ 
face soil, and render the pots more pleasing in 
appearance. 

Camellias that have bloomed should now be 
placed in a growing atmosphere, and any re¬ 
potting should now be done. The soil best 
adapted for tbe Camellia is a mixture of fibrous 
peat and loam in equal portions, with a liberal 
quantity of sand and broken crocks. All the 
plants should now be examined, and any of the 
commoner kinds that do not require repotting 
should be top-dressed, but disturbing the sur¬ 
face roots of choice hard-wooded plants should 
be avoided. 

Calceolarias, Franooas, and all herbaceous 
plants may receive liberal shifts. The autumn- 
blooming Heaths should now be breaking freely, 
and if they need larger pots they should now be 
repotted. Overcrowding should be avoided now 
that the plants are commencing to grow, and 
during mild weather ventilation should be applied 
freely night and day. A batch of Pinks from 
cold frames should now be got forward. The best 
kinds for forcing are Lady Blanche, Derby Day, 
Lord Lyons, Anne Boleyn, and Ascot. Myosotis 
(both white and blue), also the different kinds 
of early Primulas and Anemone fulgens, should 
be forwarded gently in heat. Azaleas that are 
past flowering should be placed in a moist at¬ 
mosphere, and kept well-syringed so as to induce 
them to break freely. Double Primulas that are 
past their best should be divided for propaga¬ 
tion. A safer method, however, is to place a 
little very sandy soil about the base of the 
plants ; in this they will form yonng roots, and 
the old 8tools can then be divided without any 
loss from damping off. These Primulas are so 
useful and bo beautiful that they amply repay 
any labour bestowed on them. 

Conservatory.— In order to give the in¬ 
mates of this house the full benefit of light and 
air, such things as Tacsonias and Passi floras 
may be well thinned and shortened back in pro* 
portion to the distance they have to descend 
from the roof. If infested with white soale they 
may be pruned back to the old stems and well 
washed, or dressed with some composition con¬ 
taining paraffin oil or turpentine. The beautiful 
Kennedy a monophylla, also subject to the same 
pest, may be dressed in a similar way, care 
being taken that the dressing does not reach the 
roots. Where these Acacias and other vigorous 
climbers are planted in inside borders, top-dress¬ 
ings and liberal watering will be necessary. Im¬ 
mediately after the roof climbers are put right, 
complete the tying of pot specimens; give them 
the best position for light according to their 
several requirements, and arrange smaller sub¬ 
jects, such as Primulas, Cyclamens, and foroed 
bulb now in flower amongst them, where a 
little shade will be more beneficial than other¬ 
wise. Large standards of Acaoia lophantha, 
Fnohsias, Brngmansias, and Heliotropes may 
now be pruned and plaoed where they can have 
a little heat and moisture to encourage them to 
break before they are repotted or tubbed. 

Perns.—Preparation should now be made for 
potting the strong growing kinds, the size of the 
pots being regulated by the purpose for which 
these useful plants are required. For general 
decorative purposes the Adian turns are invaluable, 
as they may be had in beauty all the year round, 
and when no longer wanted as specimens they 
may be split up into small pieces and grown for 
vases. To secure stout fronds for catting, and to 
withstand the dry atmosphere of cool houses, 
a large percentage of sanay loam should be used, 
and the plants should be grown near che glass, 
where they can have an abundance of light 
without being exposed to the direct rays of the 
ran. For ordinary potting, peat, loam, sand, and 
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charcoal make a suitable oompoat, cleunpots 
and crooks being indispensable. Robust varieties 
are best potted before the new fronds become 
far advanced, the more delicate kinds being 
allowed to start into growth before they are dis¬ 
turbed. 

Those who have collected spores (seeds) should 
now sow them in peat. Break the peat into 
pieoes about the size of Peas, and prepare a few 
well-drained 3-in. pots by filling them to within 
4 in. of the rim with peat. Set them on an even 
surface and give them a thorough watering. The 
spores should be carefully sown while the sur¬ 
face of the soil is damp. The pots should then 
be set in a shady part of a warm house or room. 
The pots should be placed in a pan containing 
1 in. of water, which must be replenished as it 
evaporates. The surface of the sou in pots must 
not oe watered, as the capillary attraction from 
the water in the pan will be sufficient. Each 
pan, which should contain about a dozen pots, 
should then be covered with a bell glass, and 
kept close until the surface of the soil becomes 
green, when a little ventilation will be required. 
Such kinds as the following are best adapted for 
raising in rooms : Pteris oretica albo-lineata, P. 
serrulate, P. tremula, P. umbrosa, Polystichum 
Inuoronatum, and the various kinds of Lomaria 
and Lastrea that thrive in a greenhouse tem¬ 
perature. 

Flower Garden. 

Roses should be planted during the present 
month, as the season for active growth is near, 
and the later the planting is deferred the greater 
will be the loss, and growth weakly. Rosea 
delight in a rich, deep loam, well broken, and 
with an admixture of manure. After planted 
thus, a top-dressing of manure annually will 
suffice to keep them in a vigorous condition for 
several years. They are somewhat impatient of 
being disturbed at the roots, therefore digging 
or forking the beds should be done carefully. 
Dwarf kinds are in every respect much better 
adapted for beds than standards—in fact, the 
standard form is little likely to induce persons 
to grow Roses at all, on account of its unnatural 
appearance. If a proper Rose garden is imprac¬ 
ticable, a well-arranged bed or border entirely 
devoted to their culture will prove far more en¬ 
joyable than double the number of plants indis¬ 
criminately dotted about the grounds like in¬ 
verted mops. 

Anemones and Ranunculuses may now 
be planted in the beds that were manured and 
deeply dug some time ago. Herbaceous Phloxes 
are extremely useful and free-flowering plants, 
and make very effective groups. Irises are 
again becoming deservedly popular, for besides 
the gay colours of their blossoms which enliven 
the open borders, they are very effective and 
Serviceable in a cut state. Other useful plants 
*fe the Evening Primroses, the large yellow 
flowers of which are very showy. Beds wholly 
of one kind, or edged with a dwarfer-growing 
kind, are amongst the simplest of the many 
Ways of disposing of the host of really good her¬ 
baceous plants that one seldom sees except in 
mixed borders, where the strong-growing too 
frequently overrun the weakerkinds, but which, 
arranging them according to height, would both 
show to advantage. 

Carnations and Piootees.— If the 
weather is fine, the glass lights should be re¬ 
moved entirely from dawn until dusk, and on 
mild nights the lights should be tilted ; a free 
circulation of air is conducive to the continued 
health of the plants. The damp, thick atmo¬ 
sphere prevalent about large towns, charged, as 
it is, with sulphur, is muon more hurtful to the 
plants than frost. They are not so easily injured 
oy gales as Aurioulas, but it is as well to avoid 
exposing them to oold east winds. Clear them 
from dead and decaying leaves, remove weeds 
. from the pots, and stir the surface. Have the 
soil properly prepared for potting, and put in a 
dry place. It is not wise to keep the soil under 
cover always so that it becomes dust-drv, but in 
Winter it ought to be placed under cover long 
enough to bring it into good condition for ubo. 
Mix It up at once, so that it is ready for use 
when required. A good compost is loam of a 
turfy nature five parts, one part rotten manure, 
and one of leaf-mould. The best pots are those 
of 7 in., 8 in , and 9 in. in diameter. Many 
persons use 10-in. and 11-in., but they are not 
necessary, although it is probably much easier 
to layer the Grass when the pots are large. See 


that the pots are washed and placed ready for 
use. 

Pinks In beds.— Go over the* beds and pick 
out the weeds and carefully remove the withered 
leaves at the base of the plants. Stir the surface 
of the ground to the depth of 1 in., pressing the 
plants into the ground at the same time with 
the fingers. Alternate frosts and thaws throw 
the plants out of the ground, and the leather- 
coated grub pays nocturnal visits to the plants. 
They eat voraciously, and must be watched at 
night with a lamp, or they may be found by day 
just under the surface of the ground. A practised 
eye can detect the presence of the grub by the 
appearance of the ground above where it is 
hidden. 

Pansy beds.— Look over these at the same 
time, and stir the surfaoe up in the same way. 
This work should now be done, taking advan¬ 
tage of the first opportunity when the weather 
is fine. If Pansies have been wintered in pots, 
they should now be planted out. The soil should 
be rich, and it ought also to be deeply trenched, 
so that the plants may be able to carry them¬ 
selves bravely over the hot weather in summer. 
Many persons complain that Pansies do not suc¬ 
ceed about London and in other districts of the 
south of England. They certainly do not thrive 
so well as they do in Scotland and the north of 
England during the summer months, but in 
spring and autumn they do equally well. By 
planting in rich soil deeply trenched, and 
placing manure on the surface of the beds, and 
watering directly hot weather sets in, they will 
do very well in most seasons. 

Herbaceous Phloxes.— Guttings of these 
should be put in if they are sufficiently long. 
Pot the cuttings singly in 2£-in. pots, and place 
them on a gentle not-bed. They root very 
quiokly, and if well managed will flower the 
same season. The cuttings may be put in under 
band-lights out-of-doors, but they do not form 
roots so quickly and will not do so well. If the 

S lants have been wintered in frames, they may 
e planted out in beds of rich soil at once 20 in. 
apart. The early flowering section Phlox pyra- 
midalis does not succeed well in hot districts in 
the south, but the late flowering seotion P. de¬ 
cussate makes a glorious display either in beds 
or planted in the back rows of the herbaceous 
border. 

Gladioli —These are such useful flowers 
for cutting to decorate large vases and for other 
purposes, that it is very desirable that their 
flowering period should be prolonged. It is a 
good plan to pot a number of the largest roots 
of the earliest flowering sorts. Place the pots in 
a cold frame where they are protected from frost, 
and after they are started, plant them out on 
an early border, protecting them from frost by 
inverting a flower-pot over eaoh plant. In the 
morning, when the danger is over, the pots oan 
be removed. The soil used to pot the bulbs 
should be good loam, to which is added a fourth 
part of leaf-mould. A little clean, sharp sand 
should be plaoed under and over the bulbs. 

Aurioulas.—' Those whohave seedsof Auri- 
eulashould sow them at once, so that good flower¬ 
ing plants may be obtained for next season, 
whereas, if the sowing is deferred, not so many 
flowering plants will be obtained. If the seeds 
are sown now, it is best to use a small shallow 
pan, well drained, filled nearly to the top with 
soil, and the surfaoe inch of soil should be fine 
and sandy. The seeds should be juat covered over 
with fine soil and a square of glass placed over 
the surface, so as to leave a space between the 
soil and the glass. The pans should be plunged 
in a gentle bottom-heat, but there ought to be 
but little atmospheric heat. 

Dahlias. —In case of there being a large de¬ 
mand for any particular sorts, the roots of these 
should be potted and placed in a gentle heat, and 
at the same time Bhould be kept moderately 
moist. Shoots will soon be produced, and these 
should be removed when about 3 in. in length. 
If a successive set of cuttings be expected quickly 
the first must not be cut too close to the old 
crowns. The principal collection of roots need 
not be placed in heat for a month, or even more. 
It will, however, be necessary to examine them, 
and see that there are no signs of decay, or any- 
; thing to oause it. 

Lawns. —Any operation in connexion with 
I lawns should be completed forthwith. If luffi 


dent good turf is procurable, that is deoidedly 
the quiokest and best way, but on a large 
scale sowing with lawn Grass seeds is the best. 
If the land has been trenched and allowed to 
subside it shonld be now well raked, and the 
seed sown evenly over the fine surface, raking it 
in and rolling frequently afterwards, in order to 
get a smooth, even surface. If showery weather 
follow, the seeds will quickly germinate, and as 
soon as the Grass is sufficiently high it should be 
cut with a scythe. In places where there are 
trees and shrubs isolated on the lawns, it is 
impossible to dispense with the scythe, as the 
mowing machines cannot safely be worked round 
them without risk. Mowing machines needing 
repair should be seen to at once, so as to be 
ready when required. On mild days the lawn 
should be swept so as to remove wormcasts, 
and also a heavy roller passed over, as the 
smoother and firmer the surface the better for 
mowing. If Daisies, Dandelions, Docks, &c., are 
troublesome the best remedy is to draw them 
out by the roots, for, although various remedies 
are said to be effectual for their removal, none 
are so efficacious as drawing them out of the soil 
entire, and then sowing some good lawn Grass 
seed, covering it with fine mould ana a dressing 
of toot and wood ashes. 

Fruit. 

Vines. —These should not be allowed to carry 
any of last year’s fruit till now, and if any 
bunches are still hanging on them they should 
be cut off at once, with pieces of wood attached 
to them, inserted in bottles of water, and kept 
in a cool, dry, airy room; this allows the Vines to 
be properly pruned, and to be got in readiness 
for starting into growth at any time when re¬ 
quired. 

Ououmbers and Melons.—In 
for Cucumbers place a little mound of j_ 
in the middle of the bed over the manure, and 
let it rise to within 6 in. of the glass; one mound 
under eaoh light is sufficient. Shift seedling Cu¬ 
cumbers into larger pots, and a day or two after¬ 
wards pinch out the top of the leading shoot. 
Maintain a night temperature of 70° both in pits 
and frames for Cucumbers and newly-planted- 
out Melons. 

Orchard house. —By this time the gene¬ 
ral stock of trees intended for fruiting in the 
orchard house will be under glass, and properly 
supplied with water in sufficient quantity to 
prevent the blossom buds from falling. This im¬ 
portant point having been secured, the flowering 
should be retarded as much as possible by throw¬ 
ing open all the ventilators when i t is not actually 
freezing, as we may have a repetition of the late 
spring frosts that have so often injured the 
crops in unheated houses. 

Standard Apples or Pears that have 
been planted through the autumn or winter, 
even if staked at the time, should be examined 
to see that it has been done effectually before 
the March winds begin to blow, for they will be 
injured if not well secured. 

Peaches, Nectarines, and Apricots 
on open walls will require immediate attention 
in the way of pruning and nailing, for if these 
operations be deferred too long the buds get so 

S rominent as to be knocked off in quantities 
uring the progress of the work. Apricots, bear¬ 
ing as' they do a good deal on spurs, do not re¬ 
quire so free a use of the knife as the othei s ; on 
the contrary, as much of the wood should be 
nailed in close to the wall as possible, as on a 
frosty night the bloom thus situated will fre- 

a uently escape, while such as is further from 
tie wall gets destroyed. Do not leave the shoots 
of Peaches and Nectarines too crowded, and in 
pruning reduce them to something like two-thirds 
their original length as near as may be, always 
cutting back to wood buds, which are easily 
discernable from their long pointed shape ai 
compared with the round blossom buds. If the 
shoots be strong, they will oontain numbers of 
double-bloom buds, with a wood bud in the 
middle; this centre bud will form a leader, 
without whioh the fruit will not swell freely. As 
soon as the tree is pruned, nail it at once. The 
right way to proceed in this is to begin in the 
eentre of the tree, taking a branch straight 
upwards, selecting for this, as near as the eye 
can decide, the one that will leave an equal por¬ 
tion of the tree on each side, and nail this in regu¬ 
larly over the allotted space. This applies in 
pruning and nailing to both dwarf and standard 
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trees of the above-named fruits. There is another 
matter to which trainers should attend, and that 
is never to nail the shoots too tightly. Every 
shoot ought to have double its thickness of 
room allowed in the shreds, so as to admit of 
its thickening. It is also most essential not to 
bruise the bark, as there are no trees so liable to 
gum if the bark be bruised as Peaches and 
Nectarines. 

Planting, See.— As soon as the state of the 
Boil admits, all planting should be completed, as 
also should every operation that necessitates the 
disturbance of the roots, so that any newly- 
formed roots may become established in the fresh 
soil before there is any risk of their being checked 
by drought. With the exception of Figs, all 
other fruit trees may now be pruned, and those 
against walls, before they are re-trained, should 
be well syringed with soap-suds, the wall also, 
as a preventive against green and black fly. This 
application will not kill the scale, and so for this 
pest the trees require to be painted over with a 
strong solution of soft soap and sulphur, or with 
Gishurst at the rate of G oz. to each gallon of 
water. As soon as all bush fruits are pruned, it is 
a good plan to splash them all over with a mix¬ 
ture of lime and soot, which is distasteful to 
small birds, which do much injury atthis season; 
and at the same time it cleanses the trees from 
Moss and Lichen. Point over all the ground 
amongst bush fruits, and then apply surface 
mulching of manure, but it should never be dug 
in. Grafting Apple and Pear trees may be com¬ 
menced as soon as milder weather sets in. 
Stocks on which to operate cannot be too vigor¬ 
ous, neither also can the scions, provided the 
wood is well matured. 

Vegetables. 

The remains of spent crops, such as Cabbages 
or Brussels Sprouts, should be cleared off, and 
preparations made for other crops. Make new 
plantations of Horseradish, Jerusalem Arti¬ 
chokes, Rhubarb, Garlic, and Shallots. Tansy, 
Tarragon, and some other herbs should have 
their crowns divided, and fresh plantations 
made, if necessary, with the divisions. Some 
Chives for early use may likewise be protected ; 
also some Parsnips and Jerusalem Artichokes ; 
m fact, the two latter should be lifted together’ 
the first to be stored, and the room given to 
other crops, the last to be replanted. Turn 
manure heaps at the same time, saving the 
roughest litter for protecting vegetables and for 
covering frames. 

Cucumbers. —If any of the winter plants 
are to be kept in bearing through the summer, 
the surface roots should be encouraged to make 
their way over the tops of the pots into good 
friable, turfy loam—somewhat heavier than 
that used through the winter—placed on tiles 
to prevent the roots from striking directly into 
the bed of leaves. Plants in full bearing will 
require generous food, constant attention to 
stopping, and the entire removal of useless spray, 
from which clean, handsome fruit cannot be ex¬ 
pected. Turn out the first set ofspring seedlings 
before they become pot-bound, and train up 
sticks to the trellis without stopping. Pinch the 
points out of others intended for pits and 
frames, keep them near the glass, and give an¬ 
other shift into larger pots, in preference to 
planting out, before the manure beds are 
quite ready for them. Keep sowing a few seeds 
to make up losses, as well as for succession, as 
it is always better to have plants to throw away 
than to feel the want of them. 

Early Potatoes.— Look to those seed Po¬ 
tatoes placed in shallow boxes for sprouting and 
planting next month ; they should now be push¬ 
ing strong sprouts, hard and green, that is, if 
they are in a place in which they can receive 
sufficient light. They will generally get enough 
If the boxes are placed under a greenhouee stage 
or on the floor of a cold Vinery, or in a shed or 
empty room of any sort where there is enough 
light to prevent their drawing up weakly. Some 
stable manure and leaves in equal quantities, if 
the latter are at hand, should be got ready to 
make up slight hotbeds for early Potatoes. Let 
these fermenting materials be well shaken 
together, and allowed to lay for ten days or so, 
turning them over once during that time to 
sweeten ; then make up the beds about 2 ft. 
thick, and at once apply the frame, in whioh 
put about 10 in. of soil in a moderately dry 
state, and plant about 4 in. deep any early kid- 


ney varieties. These are the most suitable for 
forcing, as they do not make such large tops as 
some others ; place the tubers 10 in. asunder in 
the rows, whicn should be 14 in. apart ; room 
will thus be left for a thin crop of Radishes, 
which should be sown at once over the surface, 
raking in the seed. 

Carrots.— A bed for Early French Horn 
Carrots may now be made, and soiled to the 
same depth as for the Potatoes. Let the seed be 
sown at once in rows 8 in. apart, covering it 
with i in. or so of soil. If a good body of warm 
leaves is at hand, the manure may be dispensed 
with altogether, or not more than a fourth of it 
need be used, in which case the beds may be 
made up at once without further preparation of 
the materials, as leaves are not liable to get too 
hot. Give air every day as soon as the crop ap- 

S ears above ground. If there happens to be a de- 
ciency of autumn-sown Cauliflower or Lettuce 
plants, a few seeds of these may be sown in pans 
or boxes, and placed in beds such as the above, 
where they will soon vegetate, and when large 
enough to handle thev snould be pricked out in 
a frame or under hand-lights, from which they 
should be afterwards transferred to the open 
ground. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

CrocuBOS in pots. —For several years I 
have grown a choice collection of Crocuses in 
pots with great success, and have at the pre¬ 
sent time a lot in 5-in. pots, which are covered 
with a profusion of fine blooms. My mode of 
culture is to place seven bulbs in a 5-in. pot, in 
a mixture of loam, sand, and little manure from 
a spent hotbed, taking particular care to use 
clean pots and to have good drainage, and in 
potting to fill the pots nearly level with soil, 
with a sprinkle of sharp sand on the surface 
leaving very little room for water. After being 
potted, they are placed in a cold frame and 
covered with about3in. of ashes; when they have 
grown about 1 in. above the soil they are re¬ 
moved to a cold, dry frame, where they are 
placed near the glass and allowed plenty of air, 
and only watered when really dry, and then 
very carefully through a fine rose. They are I 
grown on in this way until the buds are ready 
to open, when they are removed to the con¬ 
servatory, and with the help of a little Bun- 
shine they make a very grand show.—W. B. R. 

Mountain Geum (G. montanum).—This 
is a bright little mountaineer, vigorous and 
showy enough for any border. Irregular little 
groups of it give a bright effect for some weeks 
during summer. Some people may say that this 



Mountain Geum (G. moutanum): Mowers, yellow. 


| grouping is not to be effected without a number 
of plants, which is true enough, and the remedy 
is that in most cases where it is hoped to grow a 
number of fine hardy flowers it is best to have 
some nursery bed in which single plants may be 
placed when obtained, being previously divided. 
In this way one soon gets a stock for any pur¬ 
pose, for exchange and for grouping. This Geum 
is easily raised, either by means of seed or by 
division, and plants of it can be obtained at any 
of the hardy plant nurseries, such as Ware’s, 
Parker s, Backhouse’s, or Dickson's, I 


Candytufts. — These have long ranked 
amongst the most popular of annuals, for they 
are very hardy, robust in growth, and remark¬ 
ably free blooming plants. From the Purple 
Candytuft, and what is known as the White 
Rocket, by dint of careful selection, several 
improved kinds have been obtained. The pur¬ 
ple variety has been sub-divided into lilac, 
purple, and rose, all of which, when true to 
character, are very pretty, but they have a 
tendency to revert to the original type. There 
are also crimson and carmine varieties. The 
white Candytufts are also very effective, es¬ 
pecially the best form of the Rocket Candy¬ 
tuft. A few years ago some dwarf kinds were 



Dwarf White Candytuft. 


introduced from the Continent, but the flowers 
were small and ineffective, and inferior to those 
of the English forms. Candytufts may be Bown 
in autumn in light, warm, rich soil, and suffi¬ 
ciently thinned out early in spring, or they 
may be sown in spring as early as possible. 
They must have good soil if they are to be 
effective, and they must be thinned out at the 
proper time and attended to a little as they 
make growth. They are scarcely early enough 
to flower in ordinary spring gardens, but in the 
open border where they can be sown in large 
atches they form bright spots in May and 
une. Sown in pots, too, and placed in a sunny 
window, they make a fine display of blossom in 
spring. 

Godetia Lady Albemarle.— I think it 
more than probable that the Godetias are 
destined to take high rank in the flower gar¬ 
den, and as time goes on we shall undoubtedly 
witness the introduction of new and striking 
forms of this very fine family of annuals. In 
the subject of the present notice we have a 
plant whose claims to general consideration 
can hardly be over estimated, and I scarcely 
think that I should be rendering it more than 
its due by placing it amongst the six very best 
annuals grown. Were it of a tender nature, it 
w ould still be worthy of high praise, but it is 
not; on the contrary, it comes up with the 
greatest freedom in the open ground, is of 
free, vigorous growth, forming itself into a 
compact bush of foliage, and covering itself 
with flowers of rich and brilliant hue. Like all 
annuals, it demands a free, fairly rich, but not 
too rich, soil, and delights in a good depth of 
mellow earth, where the roots can ramble 
freely and pump up moisture in plenty when 
the fierce heat of summer arrives. Sown in 
March or April, and aocorded these conditions, 
this Godetia will prove a fine addition and 
a striking ornament to any garden, and will 
produce its large, gaily-coloured flowers for a 
considerable period. I may add that, sown in 
pots in the autumn and wintered in a cold 
frame, it makes a good show in the conservatory 
in the early spring.—J. C. 

Common Com Marigold (Chrysanthe¬ 
mum segetum). — This proves to be a very 
beautiful winter flower in the greenhouse. In 
early winter some very fine specimens were’ 
sent us from Ireland, with a request to name 
them, the writer stating that the seeds had 
been gathered in a field in the county of 
Waterford, and afterwards grown in a green¬ 
house. Treated thus, there is a bright look 
about the flower in winter, whioh makes it 
quite as valuable in its way as the yellow 
Paris Daisy, from whioh it is quite distinct n 
appearance, having a more compact and solid 
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outline. In the present taste for these Daisy¬ 
like flowers, it may be well to know that 
this showy ornament of our fields in autumn 
may be made to enliven the dull months in 
the greenhouse. Plants well grown in the open 
air in pots, and not allowed to flower till wanted, 
and then transferred in autumn to a sunny 
greenhouse, would give an excellent result.— 
J. H. 

Campanula Medium calyoanthema. 
—This variety of the old Canterbury Bell is 
scarcely an improvement on the old sort, the 
basin-shaped calyx not grouping nicely with the 
bell-shaped corolla. There is a variety, however, 
which certainly deserves cultivation and im¬ 
provement. In it the spread ing tips of the segments 
of the calyx are not merely greatly increased 
in size, and of the same colour as the corolla, 
but retain their shape and show no tendency to 
coalesce, so that the flower has a great resem¬ 
blance to a large Daffodil. The white flowers are 
particularly pleasing, and a single bloom is very 
telling in a bouquet from its distinct Btar form. 
The calyx is very thick and fleshy, making the 
white very dense. I find Canterbury Bells alter¬ 
nate nicely with Sweet Williams. The Sweet 
Williams seem capable of breaking up a heavy 
soil and making it light and friable, which the 
Canterbury Bells require, and a little fresh soil 
and manure can be added before the Sweet 
Williams are pricked out after the Bells are over. 
-J. D. __ 

RIBBON BORDER OF PERENNIALS. 

6834.—A satisfactory border of perennials 
cannot be made in a space of from 3 ft. to 6 ft. 
wide in front of shrubs; the roots of the 
shrubs will quickly extend and appropriate the 

K eater part of the nourishment in such a narrow 
irder, reducing the plants in it to a state of 
starvation. Ribbon borders are part of the kind 
of garden design required for bedding plants, 
ana are only suitable for the kind of furnishing 
practised with them, namely, lines, and clumps 
of bright-coloured flowers remaining in bloom 
throughout the summer, and receiving an annual 
lifting, the soil being well dug ana supplied 
with fresh nourishment every winter. 

A border for perennials with shrubs as aback- 
ground should be 10 ft. or 12ft. wide atthe least, 
and, for a length of 60yards, should have at least 
one piece in its length 30 ft. wide or so. “Brum’s” 
best way would be to run the walk, if there is 
one, close to the shrubs, or nearly so, and make 
a wide bed for the flowers between it and the rest 
of the garden. If there is not sufficient room 
for this, it is a great mistake to plant shrubs in 
a mass ; a few single specimens and one or two 
clumps of three or so would be quite sufficient. 
A small garden should never contain many 
shrubs, and especially evergreens, except where 
those are absolutely necessary to ensure pri¬ 
vacy or hide unsightly objects. If small places 
are closely shrubbed, flowering plants must be 
sacrificed, except, of course, the shrubs them¬ 
selves. 

If “ Brum” cannot alter his arrangement, he 
must be content to have his border present 
either a slight sprinkling of flowers throughout 
the year, or have it Blooming in patches at 
varying seasons. In any case, he had better avoid 
plants which like to be left undisturbed for 
years, and choose those which do best if lifted 
and divided, or struck from fresh cuttings an¬ 
nually ; this will allow of the border being 
thoroughly dug and all encroaching roots cut 
back. I have a border 12 ft. wide in front of a 
hedge of Quicks, shrubs, and trees ; a yard of 
ground next the fence has to be treated in this 
way, and is useless except as a nursery for 
young plants and cuttings or a display of 
annuals, as it gets filled with roots each year, 
the only way out of the difficulty being the sub¬ 
stitution of a dead fence, to which my neighbour 
objects. 

The only permanent plants that will do well 
in such a border are those wnich delight in a 
deep bed of leaf-mould, but for these there must 
be no digging or dressing of the border, but only 
hand weeding, and all withered leaves must be 
allowed to lie and rot amongst the plants, and 
as much more added when rotted to powder as 
can be swept up from walks and lawns until a 
depth of 9 in. or so of leaf-mould is formed. If 
the soil is a good loam and well drained, the 
following will suit for the wider parts of the 
border. 


Perennial Phloxes.— The ground should be 
well dressed with old rotten manure. For border 
decoration they may stand two years in the 
same spot, after which they should be divided. 

Perennial Larkspurs.— These are fine 
showy plants, with spikes of blue flowers, and 
requiring the same treatment as Phloxes. 

Pyrethrums may be called spring-flower¬ 
ing Chrysanthemums. They should be promptly 
cut down when the bloom is over, and never 
allowed to want water during the summer; they 
will then flower again in September. 

Gladioli are beautiful autumn or late sum¬ 
mer bloomers. They require plenty of manure, 
well-worked soil, and should be watered with 
liquid manure while growing. The bulbs must 
be lifted in October or November. 

Lychnis Haageana.— Showy plants with 
large flowers, varying in colour from scarlet to 
white. 

Doable Spiraea Filipendula. — A very 
pretty plant, allied to the wild Meadow Sweet, 
or Queen of the Meadow. 

Spiraea palmata.— Still more like the 
Meadow Sweet, but with crimson flowers. 

Harpalium rigidum is a tall plant with 
fine showy yellow flowers with black centres, 
flowering in autumn. 



Group of Double Toppies. 

Chrysanthemum indicum nanum.— 
A pretty and very free-flowering Pompone, 
flowering from July until frost. 

Anthericum Liliastrum.— Showy early 
summer-flowering plants, with Grass-shaped 
foliage and Lily-like flowers. 

Geum ooooineum plenum.— A plant 
with scarlet flowers like a double Geranium, 
blooming for a long period. 

Anemone japonioa alba.— One of the 
choicest autumn flowers, increasing rapidly by 
offsets ; thrives well in a deep bed of turfy loam 
mixed with a little coarse grit. 

Gaillardia grandiflora.— Recently de¬ 
scribed in Gardening. 

To these should be added in the autumn a 
|Ood selection of Lilies and English and Spanish 

For a lighter soil border Carnations, Campa¬ 
nulas, and Columbines should be added to the 
above. 

Of dwarfer plants, Pinks, Pansies, and the 
Primulas are indispensable. For the first two 
the soil should have plenty of leaf-mould mixed 
with it, or a little peat. The varieties of our 
common Primrose should be treated in the same 
way, as also should Primula Sieboldi. The last 
requires plentiful watering in dry weather. 
Alpine Auriculas, Primula rosea, and Polyan¬ 
thuses prefer a moister soil. In a light, rich soil | 


plant florists’ Anemones in plenty, and in a 
slightly richer, heavier soil Turkish and Turban 
Ranunculi. Give both of these plenty of old hot¬ 
bed manure rotted to powder, or leal-mould it 
that is not available. The Statices or Sea Laven¬ 
ders are good plants for the front of a light bor¬ 
der, and patches of Arabis albida vanegata and 
the finer Aubrietias have a fine effect in bloom, 
and look neat at all seasons. 

Spaces to be occupied by spring-flowering bulbs 
should be filled with annuals, which should be 
sown early. Sweet Peas and tall Convolvuluses 
trained up branches or rough poles may take the 
place of the Lilies and Iris, and the bulbs may 
have their places filled with Phlox Drummondi, 
Indian Pinks, Asters, &c. The Leptosiphons are 
pretty annuals for the front of a moist border, 
and the half-hardy Portulacas for a dry one. All 
the perennials named can be planted in the 
spring unless otherwise stated. J. D. 

Taste in gardening.—I eannot agree with 
“ J D ” in his opinion with regard to question of 
taste, for, instead of being the narrow question 
he makes it, it seems to me to be a very broad 
one • thus one man is fond of gardening, another 
does not care for it, but has a passion for music, 
but one cannot accuse the other of want of 
taste ; he simply has not 
taste for music or gar¬ 
dening as the case may 
be. “ J. D.” no doubt has 
excellent taste with re¬ 
gard to border and hardy 
plants and their arrange¬ 
ment, but he has not 
taste for bedding and 
beddiDg plants. But as 
has been said before, 
one cannot make a com¬ 
parison between the two 
systems ; one might as 
well compare a Dahlia 
and a Lily of the Valley, 
or the scarlet Gladiolus 
and Mignonette. If we 
come to look closely in¬ 
to them perhaps the less 
showy flowers havemore 
beauty of detail when 
c osely examined, but 
even “ J. D.” would ad¬ 
mit that our gardens 
would be poorer without 
theGladiolusand Dahlia. 
Then with regard to the 
question of following 
Nature, a line must be 
drawn. Nature some¬ 
times sows a field with 
Thistles, or Charlock, 
or were we to leave our 
gardens to Nature alto- 
gethershe would speedily 
fulfil her duty by sowing 
them with weeds. Art 
has done as much for oar gardens as Nature. 
Nature grows two flowers side by side for ages, 
but with no change or improvement ; art, by 
the union of the two, produces one superior to 
both. A lady who was fond of gardening, but 
who carried it out in a rather peculiar style, re¬ 
marked to me once that she thought the single 
flowers more beautiful than the double ones, as 
being Nature’s own ; but I inquired, do you not 
think a double Carnation superior to asingleone ? 
which she admitted she thought she did. But if 
art had not taken the Carnation or any other 
flowers in hand, they would have remained 
single, and in many cases (I do not say in all) 
inferior until now. Nature has worked the ma¬ 
terial, and art has worked with and improved 
on it.—J. C. 

Annual Poppies. —Poppies are among the 
most brilliant of hardy annuals. The best known 
Poppy is Papaver somniferum, the Opium 
Poppy, which is so much grown in this country 
for its heads, they being extensively used for 
medicinal purposes. It generally grows from 3 ft. 
to 4 ft. in height, and varies in colour from 
white to deep crimson. The double scarlet, the 
double striped, and the double white are all 
varieties of this, and the flower-heads, being of 
great size, make a bold and striking effect when 
planted in masses. By means of careful selec¬ 
tion, a type of Poppy called the Paeony-flowered 
has been obtained from the foregoing, having 
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large bat very doable broad-petalled flowers of 
▼arums colours, from pare white to dark crim¬ 
son. The Ranunculus Poppy is a double form of 
Papaver Rheeaa of Linnaeus, and is produced in 
various colours ; in this species the petals are 
more entire and rounded, and they reflex some¬ 
what, hence the term Ranunculus-flowered. 
Like the foregoing types, this also has burst into 
a great number of colours, self and variegated. 
It is synonymous with the double form of the 
French Poppy of the seed catalogues, and is of 
dwarfer growth than either of the preceding. The 
German Poppies are the best representatives of 
the foregoing types, saved in colours, and sent 
to England in collections. All these Poppies, 
being hardy annuals, can be sown where they 
are to bloom, but they should be grown in good 
soil in order to bring out in the fullest perfec¬ 
tion their size ana colour. The seed, being 
very small, should be sown thinly, aud the 
plants eventually thinned out to 6 in. or 8 in. 
apart; this enables the lateral shoots to develop 
themselves, and allows of space for the flowers. 
In semi-wild places and by the sides of drives 
they can be made conspicuous features, and 
their cultivation is recommended to lovers of 
hardy border flowers. Indeed, perhaps no other 
class of what may be called annual plants will 
afford such a brilliant display as the different 
kinds of Poppy do in outlying beds and bor- 
ders. 

Oaloeolaria Golden Gem.— Amongst 
the yellow Caloeolarias none equal this. It has 
a dwarf, sturdy habit, and produces throughout 
the entire season a constant succession of rich 
golden-yellow flowers. Although moderately 
hardy, the last few winters have been too severe 
for i t, except under a good covering in pits or 
frames. In some localities the Calceolaria has 
been well-nigh driven out of cultivation by a 
disease that suddenly attacks it. PlantB that are 
in full flower one day are often found drooping 
and withered the next, the stalk just at the 
ground line being quite black below the bark. 
Since we have confined our stock to Golden Gem, 
however, and kept it during winter in cold 
frames, depending for protection on external 
coverings (for Calceolarias of all kinds dislike 
fire heat ),we have scarcely had 1 per cent, of loss. 
Next month we shall transplant our plants from 
their winter quarters to temporary frames, fur¬ 
nished with about 6 in. of loam and leaf-mould 
spread on a hard coal-ash foundation. These will 
be well rooted and ready for transferring to 
their flowering beds or borders by the end of 
April, as they do best when well established be¬ 
fore dry weather sets in. They should have all 
their flowers picked off until the end of May, 
when they will be good, bushy plants, and the 
beds should then be mulched with short manure 
or Cocoa-nut fibre. They do best in soil that is 
moderately stiff, and although moisture-loving 
plants, we seldom water the beds after they are 
established, one good watering at planting time 
being all they receive.—J. G. 

6862.— Plants under trees.— Wild Hya¬ 
cinths, London Pride, Crocus, Snowdrops, Iris, 
or Winter Aconite will grow tolerably well in 
the shady place in “ W. G.’s ” garden, but they 
must not be trampled upon. The only way of 
retaining the plot of ground as a recreation 
ground, and yet to keep it nice, would be to 
stretch a narrow bed or two across the plot. 
Perhaps the crescent-shaped beds would be 
best, and if they were protected with low wire 
fencing it would keep them from harm. Of 
course, before the plants and bulbs were put in 
the ground, it would be necessary to dig the 
beds well over and loosen the soil.—G. C., 
EocUa. 

6884.—Hardy flowers for border.—The 
border in question being of unequal width, it 
will be necessary to exercise some judgment in 
planting, so that the most vigorous growers get 
the largest amount of space. Thus where the 
border is widest we would plant Clematis, em¬ 
ploying such free-growing kinds as Jaokmani 
rubra violacea, Viticella rubra grandiflora,Stella, 
lanuginosa Candida, Lady Bovill, velutina pur¬ 
purea, and Lady Caroline Neville. If good plants 
m pots are procured they will, if planted in 
March, make a good show this year. Put to each 
one two stout stakes and some sprayey sticks 
around, training the growing shoots thereto as 
they advance in growth. Some good climbing 
Roms, such as Victor Verdier, Jules Margottin, 
CUoire de Dijon, also strong growers, such as 


John Hopper, La Franoe, Alfred Colomb, and 
Baroness Rothschild may be trained to stakes 
some 6 ft. to 8 ft. high. Then we have the her¬ 
baceous Phloxes, likewise tall of growth, and in 
the back line we would also plant clumps of the 
stronger growing Lilies, such as the Tiger, its 
double variety, and the Orange Lily. The fol¬ 
lowing are showy free-growing subjects, run¬ 
ning, when doing well, from 2 ft to 3£ ft. high: 
Echinops striotus, Coreopsis lanceolate (one of 
the finest hardy flowers grown), Harpalium 
rigidum, Monarda didyma, Rudbeckia New- 
mani, Galega persica, Campanula grandiflora, 
Spirsea Aruncus, andHemerocallia disticha,fulva, 
and flava. Of dwarfer growth there are Achillea 
ptarmica fL-pl., (Enothera Fraaeri and riparia, 
Campanula glomerate, carpatica, and turbinate, 
Funkia undulate and Sieboldi, Spirsea pal¬ 
mate and venusta, PyrethrumB (double and sin¬ 
gle), Potentillas, ana summer-flowering Chry¬ 
santhemums. Then there are many kmds of 
bulbs to plant in the foreground, such as Scilla 
sibirica, Tulips, Hyacinths, Fritillaries, Snow¬ 
drops, Daffodils of various kinds, and with 
them may be associated such very dwarf grow¬ 
ing subjects as Anemones, including A. fulgens 
and apennina, Sedums, Thymus serpyllum, 
and the golden Thyme, Lychnis Viscaria splen- 
dens, Campanula pusilla and garganica. We 
must not, however, omit the white and red 
Japan Anemones, but these grow some 2 ft. 
high. The above would form a good selection to 
begin with ; the vacant spaces we would fill 
with annuals, and in April we would sow in a 
good bed of soil some Sweet Williams, Colum¬ 
bines, Canterbury Bells, Foxgloves, Antirr¬ 
hinums, Wallflowers, Pansies, and Violas, 
transplanting them to their blooming quarters 
in October. We think we have not mentioned 
Pinks, Pseonies, Daisies, and the double Peach- 
leaved Campanula, but they must not be for¬ 
gotten. The perennials may be planted about 
the middle of March, forking some rotten ma¬ 
nure into the soil; the bulbs should be set in 
November ; it is almost too late to plant them 
now.—J. Corn hill. 

6835.— Protecting' bulbs and Banun- 
oulus. —Unless the weather is very severe the 
Hyacinths and Jonquils will not need protect¬ 
ing, they are so hardy, but a little dry Fern or 
some such littery material would ensure their 
safety. The Ranunculus will bear some 10° of 
frost, but they should be covered in hard wea¬ 
ther. Flower pots, stopping the hole, would pre¬ 
serve them well, as they are easily removed in 
the daytime.—J. C. 


ROSBS. 


Soil for Boses. —It is hard to define the 
the best soil for Roses, but it is agreed on all 
sides that the best for them is fat, turfy loam 
from an old pasture that has been grazed for a 
number of years, and if the soil has a tendency 
to clay, so much the better. But this is inde¬ 
finite. The component parts of soil can be had 
by testing different samples from the most 
apparent favourable Bpots only—that is, in puts 
where not much Rose growing has been at¬ 
tempted and no experiments made. As a safe 
guide for selecting I would say that soils that 
contain a good proportion of mica may generally 
be relied upon to produce good Roses. Soil 
should be collected either in springtime or sum¬ 
mer, stripped off from 2} in. to 3 in. deep, piled 
in convenient heaps and not too dry, when a 
slight fermentation should be encouraged ; and 
if this does not take place, turn over the mass 
and add moisture, either as water or in the 
shape of liquid manure. An occasional turning 
over and oftener if the soil is required early, 
will be beneficial. Those who grow Roses must 
have plenty of time to attend to them. They must 
also have a knowledge of the individual varieties, 
their peculiarities and characters ; must be pre¬ 
pared to meet with failures and losses, in spite 
of appliances, experience, and material, for 
there are many misfortunes which are beyond 
the best control and cannot be helped.—H. 

Propagating Mareohal Niel.— I made 
half-a-dozen new plants last summer by the 
Oriental process of barked cuttings, which I can 
strongly recommend. The process is very simple, 
and succeeds on old as well as young wood. An 
annular incision is made below a leaf-bud, 
another an inoh lower down, and the bark is 


stripped off between them. Damp loam is placed 
round the stripped portion and kept there by 
means of a strip of plasterer’s oanvas, tied above 
and below the cuts. The points to be attended 
to are that the upper cut run along the heel 
mark below the leaf-bud; that nothing but 
loam be used; that the whole be kept moist. 
In from 40 to 60 days a splendidly rooted out- 
ting will be the result.—R. B., Guernsey. 


INDOO R PL ANTB, 

CULTURE OF LAPAGERIA8. 

The effect of red and white Lapagerias mixed 
is most charming, the one helping to show the 
other off to advantage. 

Soil and situation.— The situation these 
Lapagerias like best is a shady wall in a cool 
conservatory or greenhouse, where, if planted in 
properly-prepared borders and supplied with 
plenty of water at the roots during certain 
seasons, they always luxuriate. The great point 
towards insuring success in their cultivation is 
to provide ample drainage, which may be done 
by digging out a good large hole, 3 ft. or so deep, 
and then putting in from 9 in. to 1 ft. of broken 
bricks or potsherds; and to keep the interstices 
between these clear and open, it is always ad¬ 
visable to cover with a thin layer of fresh 
gathered Moss, or to place whole sods of peat - 
over them, when the final filling up may be 
carried out with other peat chopped up rough 
and mixed with a good sprinkling of sharp 
sand, which will prevent the mass becoming 
inert and sour. With a bed or border so prepared, 
Lapagerias are sure to thrive after they once get 
a fair start, and that they may have this the 
roots should be oarefully laid out in the fresh 
material, and when covered, the soil watered 
sufficiently heavy to soak it quite through. 

Starting: into grrowth. —In order to en¬ 
courage the plants to break freely, it will be ne¬ 
cessary to syringe them overhead at least once 
a day, which will induoe young shoots to issue 
from almost every joint, and help the plants to 
push up suckers around their base, but as slugs 
and woodlioe are very fond of the succulent 
shoots of Lapagerias, these suckers will require 
close watching and protecting, or they will soon 
be nipped off. A lamp-glass forms a capital shield 
against these pests, and is the best guard that 
can be used, as it does not obstruct the light, 
and can be put on readily and allowed to remain 
till the growth becomes hardened and the risk 
is over. 

Planting 1 and watering.— The proper 
season for planting Lapagerias is daring early 
spring, as they start off at once, and soon re¬ 
cover from the oheok caused by disturbing their 
roots. Being a moisture-loving subject, plants 
should be freely watered all through the sum¬ 
mer and autumn till they have done blooming, 
but to insure rest, they must be kept somewhat 
dry for the winter, which enables them to start 
with increased vigour again in the spring. In 
esses where an increase is desired, that may be 
readily effected by layering, which is easily done 
by pegging and burying each alternate joint 
underground, when after a year shoots and 
roots will be formed at about the same time, 
and the young plants will then be in a fit con¬ 
dition to be severed from the old, and either 
potted or planted out in the way already touched 
on. 

Insects. —What injures Lapagerias more 
than anything else is a dry atmosphere, which 
brings on seme and thrips, insects that soon 
greatly disfigure the foliage and throw the 
plants out of health. Nothing wards off these 
pests so effectually as heavy syringings, but 
should they put in an appearance, the best re¬ 
medy is nicotine soap, which, applied at a 
strength of 4 oz. to a gallon of water, destroys 
them without hurting the leaves, that is, if not 
used till the tissues are hard. The way Lapa¬ 
gerias look best is with their shoots trailing or 
depending naturallv from the trellis or support 
on which the mainbranches are trained, as then. 
their lovely bell-shaped flowers can be 6ceu to 
the greatest advantage. Although not hardy, as 
was at one time supposed, Lapagerias will endure 
some amount of frost, and succeed well in large 
unheated houses with Camellias, as the shade 
and conditions that suit these latter are just 
such as Lapagerias require,— S. 
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Oalla Lilies in water.— The first plants of 
these I ever saw were grown in water, and I have 
never yet seen any healthier or that flowered 
more freely. Unless the tub is very Urge, it will 
not be of much use to attempt to grow other 
plants with the Callas, as they root so freely in 
water that they speedily fill the tub. Perhaps 
a few common Cresses or white Water Lilies 
ought to be able to hold their own with the 
Callas, and hang over the sides of the tub and 
so far cover it; or the tub might have rough 
bark tacked on to it, and Lycopodiums, dwarf 
Ferns, and the creeping Tradescantias be thus 
made to cover the outside of it, and so render it 
as beautiful as the inside.—D. S. F. 

Tydsea formosa. —This is one of the most 
useful and early of Tydaaas, and one that con¬ 
tinues blooming over a very long period. Few 
plants yield more cut bloom than this Tydaea, 
and, the footstalks being long, the blossoms are 
easily arranged. Although an old friend, and one 
not often seen, I would recommend all who have 
a demand for cut flowers to get a plant of it. A 
warm greenhouse suits it admirably. 

Lapagerias from seed. — I have never 
found the least difficulty in raising seedlings of 
either the red or white Lapageria. My practice 
is to sow the seed as soon as ripe in well drained 
pots or pans filled with sandy peat, just covering 
the seed with a little of the same soil, and after 
watering, placing the pans in the shady part of 
a rather warm greenhouse, where, if watered 
through a fine rose when necessary, the seedB 
germinate freely.—H. P. 

Adiantum farleyense. —I have seen 
stated in Gardening that this Fern wants stove 
heat to do well. This is not in accordance with my 
experience. I have kept a plant of it during the 
last two severe winters in a greenhouse, from 
which I vainly tried to exclude frost by burning 
paraffin lamps. It was kept plunged in sawdust 
in a box covered with glass, and it has doubled 
in size.—R. B., Guernsey. 

Blue Chinese Primulas.— Having often 
heard of this variety of Primula, but never 
having seen one, I concluded that where blue 
was spoken of it simply meant a dark crimson 
with a blue or violet shade through it, until I 
became the possessor of a plant myself, raised 
from a packet of Carter’s seed, which was sown 
last April, and, strange to say, we had only the 
one from out of about two dozen plants. It is 
now in full beauty, and the flowers of a decided 
blue or deep lavender—quite distinct from the 
usual colour of a Primula It certainly is a cu¬ 
riosity, but I do not consider it an improvement 
on the crimson and white varieties ; still, at this 
time of year any flower of a blue shade is a great 
addition to the greenhouse, and one to be valued. 
I just mention this fact in case others should 
have been of the same opinion as myself, seeing 
that catalogues are not always to be relied upon. 
—YV. A. G., Glenvar. 

Tricolor Pelargoniums.— The beautiful 
shades of colour that one so much admires in 
the tricolor Pelargoniums are never so bright 
and distinct as in the early spring months. This 
most delicate section of an important family of 
plants rejoices in a temperate climate such as it 
is easy to create under glass at this time of the 
year. Subjected to the full influence of such 
sunlight as we may be favoured with in early 
spring, indulged in an average constant tem¬ 
perature of 50° by night and 55° to 60° by day 
whilst not too much deprived of air, and sup¬ 
plied with enough atmospherical humidity to 
promote a free and somewhat luxuriant growth, 
the various colours which are found united in 
the leaves become extremely bright and distinct, 
and render the plants of great value. Few 
plants present a more attractive and tempting 
appearance than the tricolor Pelargoniums as 
brought into Covent Garden by those growers 
who make them a speciality, and I have re¬ 
marked that they are amongst the first plants 
to find purchasers in the early morning. They 
are mostly grown in 2$-in. pots, and brought in 
trays containing one dozen plants, the prices 
ranging at from 4s. to 6a. per dozen. The, great 
point in their case is to get the cuttings struck 
early in the autumn, or better still in August. 
Keep them just on the move up to the turn of 
the year ; then pot them off, and give enough 
warmth to ensure a free leaf growth.—W. 

The Spring Bitter Vetch (Orobua vernus). 
—Among plants in flower at this season this is 


one of the most beautiful when assisted with a 
little heat to bring out its flowers. The latter 
are so beautiful in their ever-changing shades of 
blue, purple, red, and green, all harmoniously 
blended, that no garden in which plants are 
forced should be without it.—H. P. 

Cinerarias from seed v. cuttings.— 
During the past few years the Cineraria, in com¬ 
mon with many other flowers grown for decora¬ 
tive purposes, has been so greatly improved that 
a good strain may be relied on to bring every 
plant of good average quality and in an endless 
variety of shades and markings ; in fact, when 
grown in quantity for decoration, seedlings may 
be said to be the rule and named varieties the 
exception, although there are many beautiful 
named varieties well worthy of special culture 
by those who make the Cineraria a speciality. 
We grow for use, and have now beautiful dwarf- 
branched plants from seed sown last spring, and 
for the purpose no one could wish for better. 
For the earliest flowering supply, sow in April, 
pot off, and grow in cold frames ; shade from 
bright sunshine, and keep clean by fumigating. 
A compost of turfy loam, leaf-mould, or tho¬ 
roughly decayed manure, and sand, with good 
drainage, will grow them to perfection ; and 
very fine plants may be grown in 6-in. or 7-in. 
pots by keeping them well supplied with weak 
liquid manure when coming into bloom. They 
should never be allowed to get quite dry, and a 
moist atmosphere is the best remedy for keeping 
them clean and healthy. Close to the glass on 
front shelves of cool vineries is a good position 
in winter, where they will only get fire-heat 
enough to exclude frost ; the lower leaves will 
then quite cover the pot, and the head of bloom 
will be almost circular from the side shoots that 
branch out from the main stem. They should be 
shaded from bright sunshine, and are invaluable 
for indoor or conservatory decoration.—J. G. L. 

Sohlzostylis ooooinea in pots.— Al¬ 
though this beautiful plant is quite hardy, its 
late-blooming habit renders it of great value 
for cultivating in pots for the embellishment of 
greenhouses, in which it expands its bright scar¬ 
let Gladiolus-like flowers in perfection. In 
general appearance it resembles an Iris, but in¬ 
stead of spreading as Irises do by means of side 
shoots or suckers on the surface, the Schizosty- 
lis sends out creeping rhizomes underground 
after the manner of the Tritonia, and as it does 
this freely, it may easily be propagated by divi 
sion to almost any extent. The best time to do 
this is during the early spring months just before 
growth commences, as then plants can be shaken 
out and pulled apart without suffering any in¬ 
jury. When quantities are required the readiest 
way of managing them is to plant them out in a 
prepared bed, made rich and light with old pot¬ 
ting soil or leaf-mould and sand, in which, if 
kept well watered during the summer, they will 
become strong and flower with great freedom 
when lifted and potted in the autumn. To get 
them well established in their pots before winter 
sets in it is necessary to take them up early and 
place them in a close frame, where they can be 
kept watered and syringed for a time, after 
which they will require air and less atmospheric 
moisture to prevent them from damping. If 
grown in pots, 7-in. ones will be found quite 
large enough, and if plants are fed freely with 
liquid manure they will thrive well in them 
and send up fine heads of bloom. A year or 
two ago I tried some seedlings, which did splen¬ 
didly. Those who wish for cut flowers in autumn 
and winter will find the Schizostylis coccinea 
one of the best plants they can have, as by 
bringing a few pots of it on at a time in a 
warm house a long and continuous succession 
may be kept up during the dullest time of 
the year.—J. 8. 

Worms in Camellias. -May worms be got 
rid of out of Camellia-pots by the use of lime- 
water ? Certainly not. Nothing could well be 
more injurious. Neither is it needful ; there are 
at least two other equally simple and yet more 
efficient remedies at hand. The one is soot- 
water, the other water at a temperature of 90°. 
The soot-water is almost as distasteful to worms 
as lime-water. The worms have no liking for 
bitters, though, fortunately, the Camellias have. 
The soot not only draws out the worms, but 
stimulates the plant. Hardly any kind of manure 
is so useful in imparting that dark gloss of 
colour to the leaves so much desired by Camellia 
growers as an occasional top-dressing with soot 
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or drenching with pretty strong soot-water. This 
is still more efficient in drawing out the worms 
quickly if applied at a temperature of 85° to 
90° than when given cold. Pure water, or house- 
sewage of moderate strength, at a temperature 
of 90 d also starts worms out of their lairs as if 
they had received an electric shock. Some one 
should follow the waterer and pick them up at 
once. If they do not quickly oome to the surface 
repeat the dose. If the worms still refuse to come 
—which is seldom—take a short stiok and agi¬ 
tate the ball or mass of earth through the hole 
in the base of the pot. The worms, taking this 
for a mole on their track, mostly rise to the 
surface bv the shortest route, and have only to 
be picked and destroyed. In the most trying 
oases in which eel worms are concerned, which 
have the awkward habit of retreating to the 
centre of the ball instead of to its surface 
when disturbed, a hot bath for an hour in water 
ranging from 80 3 to 85 p will expel or kill them. 
—T. F. 

Culture of Cinerarias. — In order to 
secure good, healthy plants of this useful flower 
they must be grown without a check. The seed 
should be sown about the middle of March, in a 
pan, placing it where it will have a little bot¬ 
tom heat; after they have got nicely rooted 
they should be placed in a cooler house. When 
large enough pot them into 2-in. pots, after¬ 
wards allotting them to a cold frame, allowing 
them plenty of space, so as to avoid breaking 
their foliage. They will need a little shading 
during the hottest part of the day till they have 
got hold. Here they may remain until they re¬ 
quire to be potted again, when it will be time 
to put them into the plant house, or some other 
convenient place where they will be near the 
glass. It will soon be found necessary to give a 
third shift, for which they must have some good 
stuff to grow in. The following will be found 
suitable : Two parts of good mellow loam, one 
good rotten manure, and half a part of sand, 
well mixed together ; if you put it through a 
sieve it should be a coarse one ; it is best to pull 
it to pieces by the hand. The drainage should 
be well looked after, as it is moat essential in 
potting. Six-inch pots will be found large enough 
for the best plants. It will now be a good time 
to pinch their tops out as soon as they have 
recovered from their last shift. Never allow 
them to become dry, as it will be a great help 
to the green-fly, to which they are subject; if 
attacked, the best plan will be to fumigate them 
directly, selecting a still night for the purpose. 
Fire heat is only necessary to keep out the frost, 
or to keep the house aired. Good plants may be 
grown in the size of pot just mentioned, but 
should it be desirable to have larger plants, give 
them their final shift, using 10-in. pots. All 
they need now is plenty of air and water, and 
to be kept clean ; good flowers may then be 
expected about Christmas.—A. W. M. 

6872—Plants losing their leaves.— 
The reason “ Novice’s ” greenhouse plants are 
losing their leaves is because he has been water¬ 
ing them too freely at this time of the year. 
Then, again, keeping them in a warm room is 
not the same as a house made almost entirely of 
glass. The plants cannot possibly have the same 
amount of light, nor will the temperature, in all 
probability, be high enough continuously for 
plants of the Order named. Give hardly any 
water under the conditions mentioned.— G. C., 
Kccles. 

6845.— Culture of Oaladiums.— The 
tubers may be started any time from now on 
providing a constant temperature of 60° can be 
maintained. The earlier they are started the 
larger specimens will they make by summer. 
Shake away all the old soil and pot in small 
pots, in eaual parts loam, leaf-mould, and peat, 
adding plenty of coarse silver sand thereto. 
Water carefully until growth has well com* 
menced, and when the pots are full of roots, 
shift, using this time a little rotten manure in 
the compost. In April, May, and June when in 
full growth they delight in a close, moist atmo¬ 
sphere, with a temperature of 65° to 70° by day. 
By July the natural heat will do for them. 
When the foliage begins to turn yellow gradually 
withhold water, and winter them by laying the 
pots on their sides on the soil in a warm house; 
they will get moisture enough in this way.— 
J. C. B. 

6838.—Oleanders not blooming.— 
Want of warmth probably is the cause of their 
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not flowering; the autumns of late have been | 
rather sunless ; perhaps your glasshouse is not 
very sunny. Place them in the sunniest place 
at command, and if they are potbound give 
some liquid manure when growing, ventilating 
freely. If they make an early and strong growth 
they will flower.—J. C. 

6836.—Campanula persioifolia oceru- 
lea plena. —Shift in March into a 6-in. pot, 
in a compost of fibrous loam two parts, leaf- 
mould and rotten manure one part. If the plant 
grows very strongly shift later on, but not later 
than the middle of June, into the next sized pot. 
Being quite hardy, it should be in the open air 
from the end of March till it begins to flower.— 
J. C. B. 

6840.—Treatment of Tydsaas.— Keep 
the soil just nicely moist until the beginning of 
April, and then turn the plants out. When the 
ball of earth is almost dry shake away as much 
of the compost as possible, and repot in a clean 
pot of the same size in equal parts loam, leaf- 
mould, and peat. A shelf hear the glass in a 
warm, moist house is the best situation for it, 
admitting plenty of light and air during the 
summer months.—J. C. B. 

6843.— Spots on India-rubber. -The best 
remedy is frequently sponging the leaves and 
stem with clean tepid water. Keep the plants 
in a warm room, and allow it to dry out before 
watering. An unhealthy state of the roots pre¬ 
disposes to the attacks of this fungus.—J. 0. 

6847.— Ferns turning brown.— It is not 
stated what kinds they are, nor how placed. 
The fronds of the Maiden-hair turn brown in 
winter in a cool room or greenhouse. Water 
very carefully until they begin to grow, and 
then, if the soil is full of roots, shift into a size 
larger pot, using good peat. In the case of Ferns 
the soil should never be allowed to get dry, not 
watering at any time very heavily.—J. C. B. 

6846.—Aquatics for greenhouse.— 
Nympbsea pygmasa, Lymnanthemum germina- 
tum, Aponogeton distaohyon, Nymphaea odorata 
minor, and Hanturyia cordata are good for that 
purpose, and the common Arum Lily will *1*0 
succeed in that way.—J. C. B. 


tion of fuel and resultant loss of water. Now, 
after trying many expedients to regulate the 
heat by means of the aoors at the bottom of the 
boiler (I may say my boiler is called the 
“ Star”) I invariably found a gale of wind or 
clear frost upset my arrangements, and by boil¬ 
ing the water, emptied the pipes and burnt 
out my fire, so I tried a throttle valve in the 
chimney. This I found a more reliable regulator, 
but still, having set it to suit the existing 
weather, I found any sadden change to more 


slowly run out through a small hole in the 
bottom of the can, this hole being of such size 
as will retain the water four or five minutes, 
when the beam again opens the valve, the 
empty can being raised by the counterbalanced 
weight H, the water, under the most unfavour¬ 
able circumstances, not boiling again for forty or 
fifty minutes. I may add that I generally keep 
the throttle valve about half open, as shown, 
the adjustment being accomplished by means of 
a stop pin crossing over the beam J inserted 



HEATING GREENHOUSES. 

Having received many hints from Gardening 
Illustrated, I venture to offer to those readers 



who, like myself, are amateurs in possession of 
a i mdl greenhouse, the benefit of my experience 
on the question, which seems a somewhat 
troublesome one, viz., of the most efficient and 
at the same time the least expensive mode of 
controlling the hot-water apparatus. A corre¬ 
spondent, “ Vaga,” lately puts the difficulties to 
be encountered dearly, viz., too rapid oombus- 


or less wind invariably led to failure. Under 
these circumstances, I looked about for a self¬ 
acting means of working the throttle valve, 
this obviously being a desideratum, and hav¬ 
ing noticed the fact that the first effect of the 
water boiling was to eject water from the air 
pipe, I determined to utilise this for the pur¬ 
pose above named, and arranged the gear as 
shown in the sketch, with the result that 
since January last I have been able to keep up 
my fire with unvarying success, filling up with 


into the pin holes on the guide L. The only 
other point I think I need mention is that I 
make the connecting wire I attach to the beam 
J with a hook, so that if the chimney fouls and 
makes the valve work stiffly, I can readily dis¬ 
connect and turn the valve round two or three 
times to free it. 

Explanation of Illustrations. —A, water butt, 
about 36 galls .; B, boiler, 12 in. outside diame¬ 
ter, 2 ft. high “star”; C, chimney, 4 in. dia¬ 
meter, 6 ft. high; D, tin can, 6 in. diameter, 
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coke at 10 p.m. and finding a good fire at 8 
a.m. I did away with the tank for feed water 
inside the house, and substituted a small water 
butt outside, conducting the air pipe over it, and 
covering all in with a light roof. The water 
forced from the air pipe 0 and soon followed 
by steam, being about one to two pints, is 
caught by the tin can D overweighting the 
beam J, and closing the chimney, when, of 
course, the fire becomes deadened, and would go 
out were the beam not restored to its original 
position. This is done by letting the water 


4 in. deep; E, throttle-valve, easily fit in chim¬ 
ney ; F, throttle-valve spindle, f-m. diameter; 
G, throttle-valve lever, 6 in. long, fast to spin¬ 
dle ; H, counterbalance weight; I connecting 
wire from lever to beam, J-in, diameter J, 
wood beam, £ in. by 1£ in., 3 ft. long with hole 
at K for fulcrum, |-in. diameter ana 2 ft. from 
end of beam next water-butt ; K, fulcrum ; L, 
guide fixed on water-butt with pinholes for stop 
pin ; M, flow pipe ; N, return pipe ; 0, air pipe 
from highest point of hot-water pipes ; P, feed 
supply pipe; Q, stop pin. J, W. M. 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

(MISCELLANEOUS.) 

6805.— Plants for windows. —More suit¬ 
able plants for a sitting-room than Fuchsias and 
Geraniums cannot well be had. The dwarf 
monthly Rose might be added to the stock, and 
the Musk plant, but this is not considered 
wholesome in a dwelling room on account of 
the strong scent it throws off. Hyacinths, grown 
in water m glasses, would be a gay addition for 
the early months of the year. Such plants as 
“ Sallie ” has grown should now be at rest for a 
month or two. I should judge she keeps a very 
warm room in the daytime, which will not al¬ 
low the plants to rest, consequently they spindle 
ud into a long weak growth of wood, and in 
all probability at night the tamperature of the 
room falls rapidly, whioh sudden changes cause 
the tenderly-set leaves to fall, and also any 
buds there may be on the plants. Then again, 
the light in winter not Ming strong enough 
to fill the room, what little there is comes all 
from the front of the window and draws the 
plants still more. The same thing may be now 
seen in many greenhouses where the plants 
are far from the glass. Give very little water 
till the plants get into fuller leaf, and if the 
pots are small, repot into larger ones, keep¬ 
ing all the old soil to the roots and adding rich 
light loam.— G. C., EccUs. 

6867.— Sparrows In gardens.— You may 
protect the buds of your Currant and Gooseberry 
trees by the well-known remedy of winding 
about and across the twigs a few yards of white 
or red coarse common sewing cotton, or ravel- 
lings of any cotton or worsted fabric, anything 
that will decay after two or three months' ex¬ 
posure. These lines are effectually suggestive to 
the Bparrows of trap or snare. Freshly, sown 
Peas should be covered by strips of netting sup¬ 
ported on bent twigs or loops of wire. The enor¬ 
mous quantity of grubs, caterpillars, insects, 
and seeds of weeds consumed by sparrows and 
other birds more than compensates for the de¬ 
predations they commit. Every man possessing 
a love of nature, of flowers and birds, should put 
away the evil and dangerous suggestion of poison. 
At this season I derive much pleasure from 
feeding every morning at breakfast-hour with 
odd scraps of bread and Beeds the sparrows and 
other birds, which come in scores to my whistle. 
Try the experiment likewise, and follow the 
preoeptof “Live and let live.”— Experience. 

6725.— Annuals for exhibition.— 
Having grown annuals for the last six years, 
showed and taken prizes in that class, I take 
the liberty of answering “ J. B.” I give a list of 
the best thirty Annuals for show (I have not in¬ 
cluded greenhouse annuals). The first nine re¬ 
quire being raised in heat and then trans- 
nlanted out: Alonsoa, Balsams, Helichrysum, 
Marigolds, a Phlox Drummondi, a Salpigloasis, 
Salvia, Stocks (Ten-weeks), Zinnia, a Bartonia 
aurea. Candytuft, Calliopsis, a Chrysanthemums, 
Clarkia, Collinsia, Convolvulus minor, a Coreop¬ 
sis tinctoria, Eschscholtzia, Godetia, Larkspur, 
Linnm, Lupines, Malope, Nasturtiums, Nemo- 
phila, Nigella, (Enothera, Sweet Peas, a 
Schiz&nthus, Silene, Viscaria. I have only given 
the names ; you must look in a seed catalogue 
for the different varieties. The six selected for 
August show have a placed against the name. 
Those that are sown out in the open should not 
be sown before June. In setting up a stand the 
colours should be various—not too many dark 
ones. The bunches should be not less than about 
6 in. aoross. The best six annuals for show that 
can be grown (under glass), viz. : Torenia 
Foumieri, purple and yellow ; Martynia fragrans, 
crimson ; Salpigloasis grandiflora, violet; Phlox 
Drummondi grandiflora, white; Schizanthus 
pmnatus, pale white and black; Convolvulus 
minor, new crimson-violet. In the answers sent 
to “ J. B.” I was surprised to see Dianthus and 
Scabious mentioned as annuals. I would recom¬ 
mend “ A. D.” before showing them to look to 
the seed catalogues, and he will find they are 
hardy. I can assure “ A. D.” if I were to show 
them at our local show I should find after the 


Notice.— In ordering plant», teeds, or other goods 
from these pages, or in making enquiries, please men¬ 
tion that the advertisement was in Gardening ; by so 
doing you will probably help yourself and us too. Our 
desire *? only to publish the advertisements of trustworthy 
houses. 


judges had been round a card on my stand— 
“disqualified.” For instance, if they were ad¬ 
mitted, you would have Antirrhinums, Petunias, 
Verbenas, Canterbury Bells,and a host of others 
admitted to the same class.— Cantab. 

6880.— Flowers for button-holes.— In 
answer to “J. B.,” below I give the name of 
twelve annuals suitable for button-hole flowers, 
the first six to be grown under glass, the second 
six out in the open ground ; the last two should 
be raised under glass and transplanted out. 
First six : Torenia Fourneri, Martynia fragrans, 
Salpigloasis grandiflora, Alonsoa Warscewiczi, 
Phlox Drummondi, Globe Amarantus. Second 
six: Schiz&nthus, Nigella damascene, Sweet 
Peas, Stocks (ten-week), Salviaand Viscaria. Mig¬ 
nonette, ornamental Grasses, Everlasting flowers. 
Lobelias, Maiden-hair Fern, would be a great 
addition to the above list for making up.— 
Cantab. 

6828. — Moles hi . Gardens.— I know of no 
better method of ridding grass land of moles than 
by rolling it well with a heavy roller on fine 
dry days twice a week. First push the soil that 
the moles have thrown up into their burrows. 
They do not like hard-pressed soil. In fact, 
wherever moles are very plentiful, it is almost 
certain that the soil is rich light turf. It is not 
, safe to use deleterious liquids on lawns, though 
, you might throw cold soap-suds from the wash¬ 
house on the plot in summer time, as that would 
help to fertilise the ground, and it would be ob¬ 
noxious to the moles.—G. C., EccUs. 

6876.— Primulas in windows.— The cause 
of “L. D.’a” Primulas not flowering is too 
much heat. Primulas do best in a window which 
gets only the morning sun, and where there is 
no gas or fire except in very cold weather. I 
have two Primulas now, whioh have been one 
| mass of bloom ever since October in a room 
| where there has not been any fire all winter, 
but of course this has been a very mild season 
so far.—C. B. L. 

6837.— Sparrows in gardens. -Get twopenny- 
worth of mix vomica from a chemist, cut two or three of 
them into small pieces, boil with barley, say a onpful 
to a cupful of water, till all the water is absorbed Give 
it to the sparrows, and if you watoh them you will soon 
see them reeling without a piper, and turn their toes ud 
Try it with mice also.— E. 8. 

6342.— Nymphssa odorata minor. -This will grow 
in a cool room, out requires rather more space than can 
generally be accorded, it indoors. Put it in the largest 
tank poesible, planting in some 3 in. good loam, chancing 
the water from time to time. It is a true aquatic.— 


6844.—Pruning Clematis Duchess of Edin¬ 
burgh.—This kind flowers on the old wood, so that all 
the pruning required is to thin out the shoots if much 
crowded, shortening back those kept alittle, and cutting 
away all small weakly growths.-J. C. B. 

6879.— Hyacinths becoming drawn. -The Hya¬ 
cinths are kept in too warm a place, and that Is the 
reason they ‘ 1 spindle up ” so. Put them in a cooler house 
and give more water. See that the drainage is good — 
G. C., Bedes. 

6888.—Fowls’ manure.— I use fowls’ manure as a 
liquid, mixed with hone manure. Also I throw it on the 
regular manure heap. It is generally considered a strong 
manure, but 1 never sow anything special about it. Use 
it in the ordinary way.—G. C., Bedes. 

6886.—Flowers for wreaths.-I think If "Cyril” 
grows ornamental Grasses and Everlasting flowers, viz., 
Helichrysums, Bhodanthe, Static®, Deutala, Xeranthe- 
mums, in varieties, satisfactory results will be obtained. 

Cantab. 

6842.—Nympheea odorata.-This requires a rich 
loamy soil and plenty of water occasionally changed. 
It comes from North America, and is Lardy. No doubt 
it will live in a room with plenty of light and air.—E. 8. 

6848.-Plants for aquarium.— Vallisneria spiralis, 
Aponogeton distachyon, and Nymphssa pygmsea will, 
we think, beet suit the puigos®. Any good nurseryman 
would supply them.—J. C. 

Tot in little peat and manure mixed with common sol 


6929.— Pruning firuit trees.— In pruning Pears and 
Apples trained as espaliers, ought they to be cut back 
to the old wood, or some of the new wood leftf and 
ought knife or scissors to be used for the purpose f- 
Cascus. [Prune back the young wood to within one or 
two buds of the old xoood. Alt loading shoots should be 
shortened b ick slightly and be tied in. Use a sharp knife • 
not scissors.] ’ 


30 —To destroy tre e roots.—I have a good B?zed 
tree growing between two walls, and cannot get to fell it 
with an axe or to saw it down, and when there is the 
slightest breeze it shakes a building. What is the best 
thing to put to the roots to destroy it at onoe f— Anxious. 
iCan you not *aw off the limbs at once to prevent if sioay- 
ing with the win i t The stump can be destroyed afterwards 
f needed] 

0031.—Moving Pennyroyal.—I have bought a 
large bed of Pennyroyal, and wish to remove it by 


the 14th of February. Will it be safe to transplant 
it at that time.—W. H. [Yes,if the weather is open.] 

6932.—Lime on land.—J. B .—Spread it on the sur¬ 
face, then well work it into the soil with a fork or 
spade. 

Charcoal.—/?. R. S. Break it into pieces about the 
size of a nut, and mix it with the soil. 

Amateur.— 1, take cuttings In July and put them in 
sandy soil on a shady border, plant out in September, 
and they will flower in early spring. 2, Stokesia cyanea 
is a hardy autumn-blooming plant. 3, we would not 
shift the Strawberries; treat them as you have in former 
years, and when they begin to show flower, give them 

plenty of manure water.- Subscriber (Blackley).—Sow 

Scarlet Runner Beans early in May.- P Page.— Messrs, 

Osborn & Sons, Fulham Nurseries, London.- X. Y. Z 

—Barr A Sugden, 12, King Street Covent Garden. 
London. 


QUERIES. 


Buies for Correspondents.—A H communica¬ 
tions for insertion should oe clearly and concisely written 
on one side of the paper only and addressed to the Editor. 
Letters relating to business to the Publisher. The name 
and address qf the sender is required, in addition to any 
nom de plume to be used in the paper. Answers to Queries 
should always bear the number and title of the query 
answered. When more than one query is sent each should 
be on a separate piece of paper. Owing to the necessity of 
Gardening going to press a considerable time before the 
day qf publication, it u not possible to insert queries and 
communications the week they are received. Queries not 
answered should be sent to us again. 


6933 —Caterpillars on Apple trees— My Apple 
trees, which are old standards, were last spring and early 
summer completely stripped of every leaf by hosts of 
small caterpillars, and all the twigs and branches covered 
with the web woven by them. The caterpillars were 
about 3 in. long when full grown. They completely 
covered the trees, hanging down by thin webs in masses. 
The moths Into which they ultimately turned were silver 
gray with dark spots, and between the extremities of the 
wings measured about 1 in. Nearly all the Apple trees in 
the neighbourhood ■ offered in the same way. If any 
reader could suggest some cure for this plague I should 
be obliged. I should add that my trees are very large ones, 
and therefore hand-picking would be an impossibility. 
The difficulty of course is to destroy the eggs laid by the 
moths on the small twigs, and which will be hatched 
about the time the blossom appears—T. G. W. 

6934— Cyclamen dying off—A few days before 
Christmas a friend of mine purchased a beautiful white 
Cyclamen in London and made me a present of it. It was 
in splendid condition, but it has gradually got worse. It 
was full of flower buds and about eighteen full blooms. 
It has been in a sitting room window close to the glass, 
where a fire is used about twice a week. Temperature 
wheo no fire is used about 62° ; when Are is used, about 
70°. Has been watered about twice a week. Has good 
drainage. The flower-stems appear to suffer first by 
gradually collapsing and then fall, then the leaves turn 
soft and flabby, and then j allow, and then fall, so 
now there is only about four good buds on it, and very few 
good leaves. I cannot find any insect on it Will some 
reader say what la the matter with it, and the remedy for 
it ?— Rbkrab. 


6935—Root disease in Lettuce, &c.~ Last year 
11 planted Lettuce and Celery, and all went well for some 
time. One morning I noticed some of the Lettuce with 
leaves flat on the ground. On examination I [discovered 
the roots separated, or nearly so, from the top, and large 
numbers of small insects, nearly white, all round the 
roots. Nearly all the Lettuce was infested thus. My 
Celery, too, did not grow well. This, too, on examining. 

I found to have a great number adhering to the roots. 
Can anyone tell me the cause? Could it be from the 
water from a well sunk in the garden, which may have 
sewage drained into it ? But I nave always pumped the 
water into a large water-barrel and added lime, and it 
looked clear and soft. I do not want a repetition this 
year, and seek instruction— Mabor. 


0936— Maggots in cuttings— My stock of rooted 
cuttings in pots, in frames, are being attacked by a maggot 
more like the one which is found in Peas tha n anything 
else I can think of. The grass of the plant attacked tarns 
yellowish. Yon can trace the path of the maggot. By 
inserting a long needle you can sometimes fork the 
gentleman out, but more often you have to pull the 
plant to pieces-that is, when it attacks the main stem. 
When it begins on a side shoot it is more dangerous, as 
it will often go down the stem till it reaches the main 
one. and then the plant is quite done for. It makes 
itself felt more in frames than in the open ground, from 
which I conclude that the warmer air of the latter 
developea it sooner. Can any reader tell me from what 
,it comes and how to avoid it?—C. M. 


6937—Raising Celery— Last year I raised my 
Celery plants in a frame heated by cotton refuse, locally 
termed “ shoddy dirt,” sowing the seeds in small boxes, 
and afterwards pricking them out into another frame 
heated in like manner, but I found my plants were apt 
to get pinched sometimes for water when sown in this 
manner, at other times getting perfectly deluged. I pur¬ 
pose sowing them this year in the soil in the frame, 
thinking they will be less likely to sustain a check when 
sown thus than they would be if sown in small boxes 
Will some readers of Gardening give me their opinion 
on this subject ?—W. H. 


6938.—Fowls’ manure. —For the last four or five 
months I have been keeping all my fowls’ and pigeons' 
manure for the purpose of manuring my garden. It not 
being convenient for me to lay it on the surface of the 
ground, I kept it altogether in a corner of the yard in a 
heap. Last Saturday in digging it down for the purpose 
of putting over the garden, the smell that arose from it 
was most offensive, and the interior of the heap oon- 
talned thousands of small maggots. Is the manure In this 
state any good for the growth of vegetables ? and will 
the maggots do any harm ?—G. H. Mortimer. 
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6039. —Fruiting Barberry (Berber!* vulgaris).— 
Will any reader give me information respecting the 
above—what pruning it requires, and how it should be 
done ? How it is propagated, and the best time ? I have 
two trees about five years old; they seem rather crowded 
in the head. Last year there were several young shoots 
rose from the roots about 2 ft. long. Should they be 
shortened or left as they are ?—C. H. D. 

6040. —Narcissus not blooming.— In October I 
planted fifty bulos of double Roman Polyanthus 
Narcissus, which grew up, to all appearance, strong, 
healthy plants. Jnst when the flower buds were ready to 
burst, they suddenly rotted off, and became a brawn 
pnlp. Can anyone tell me the reason of this ? The plants 
were kept in a greenhouse, with a temperature of 40* to 
55°.-M. A. A. M. 

6941. —Plants for show.— At our local show I wish 
to exhibit one plant In pot and three plants In pots; can 
any reader give me the names of the plants for the pur¬ 
pose, foliage, and flowering f I should prefer bulbous 
plants that die down in the autumn and can bo started 
in a frame in the spring, as I have only a large span-roofed 
frame to grow them In.- Cantab. 

6942. — Begonias withering.—Having bought one 
of the ornamental-leaved varieties of Begonia, I find the 
leaves to be withering away and turning brown at the 
edges. It has been watered about every third day, and 
kept in a temperature of about 48° in the lightest part 
of the greenhouse. I should be obliged for any hints on 
Its treatment.— Litho. 

6943. —Plants for conservatory— I have a con¬ 
servatory 15 ft. by 9 ft. by 16 ft. high, attached to the 
house on two sides, south #nd west, and facing north, 
which gets little or no sun. What creepers will flower in 
it ? also what other plants f At present I have a few 
Perns which do very well.— Inexperience. 

6944. —Snow guard.—I have a lean-to greenhouse 
at the side oc my house, the ridge being about 12 ft. be¬ 
low and parallel with the sloping roof of tbe house. In 
case of a great fall of snow, what would be the btst way 
of protecting the glass when the snow slips off the roof 
during a thaw f—H. J. S. 

6245.— Stocking a flower garden.— I have made 
a small garden in a sheltered, sunny situation. It has a 
border and twelve beds, and is quite unstocked. I want 
to have a show of flowers as soon as possible, and a con¬ 
tinuation of bloom until December. Will someone kindly 
direct me what to put in each bed and in the border?— 
A Beginner. 


try?and when is the time to plant them?— JL W. 
Green. 

6901.— Softening putty.—Could any one give me a 
receipt for softening putty in some frames, so as to be 
able to get the glass out without breaking it I—W. 8. E. 

2. —Seakale.— I sowed some Seakale last spring; 
when onght I to plant it out ? I covered It with a slight 
dressing of manure in autumn.— Bunks. 

3. —Flowers for exhibition.—Will someone give 
me the names of the very best bIx Roses, Dahlias, Ver¬ 
benaa, and early Phloxes for exhibition ?—J. W. 

6964.—Ferns for case.—Can any reader inform me 
which are the best and cheapest Ferns to grow in a 
small Fern case, say 20 in. by 14 in., also creepers ?— 
T R. 

5965 .—Potatoes for heavy soli.—What sort of 
Potatoes are best suited to heavy clay soil ? aud when is 
the best time to plant in tieavy land ?—C jscus. 

ft.—Mistletoe on Apple trees.—I wish to grow 
Mistletoe on my Apple trees; can any reader give me 
any Information how to proceed ?—Cantab. 


TO BUSINESS MEN. 

Enterprising firm* who wish the best returns for money 
invested in advertising should remember that GARDEN¬ 
ING ILLUSTRATED reaches a greater number than any 
other journal devoted to horticulture or rural affairs. Its 
circulation is more than double that of the whole of the 
other horticultural jmiruals of the United Kingdom put 
together. Experienced advertisers state that th• ir results 
from advertisements in Gardening Illustrated are far 
more than from any other paper, not excepting the great 
London dailies. 

THE GARDEN ANNUAL* Almanack, Gardeners’ Ad- 
dress Book, aud Horticultural Directory for 1882. Con¬ 
tents : Flowers, Fruits, and Vegetables in use each 
month—List of Nurserymen and Seedsmen, and of tbe 
Horticultural Trade — Gardens and Country Seats in 
Great Britain and Ireland—Alphabetical List of Gar¬ 
deners—New Plants of the Tear- Planting, Seed Sowing, 
Draining, Fencing, Timber, Brickwork, Tank, Hot-water, 
Weights and Measures, Ready Reckoning, Wages, 
Money, Calculating, and Well-sinking Tables.—Price Is.: 
by post, Is. 3d. Weil bound, Is. 6d.; by post, la. 9d. All 
Booksellers. Office, 37, Southampton Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C. 


6946.—Cape Jessamine.— I have had one of these 
In a cool greenhouse for eighteen months ; it does not 
grow, and the buds are scarcely any larger than when I 
bought the plant. Can anyone advise me as to its 
cultivation ? also when cutting of it may be put in.— 
F. H. F. 

6947—Can anyone give me any information as to the 
size, mode of growth, and treatment of the following 
plants: Alocasia macrorhfza, Libonia floribunda, 
Mikania pulverulenta, Russell! a Juncea, Dieffenbachia 
Bautel ?—F. C. 

6948. — Flowers for window box.— What would 
be the most suitable flowers to put into a window box 
outside a window sill, having a south aspect and very 
much exposed ? to be fit for exhibition in the beginning 
of August?—T. C. 

6949. — Asparagus. —I planted a bed of Asparagus, 
24 ft. by 4 ft , last March. The plants were three years 
old, but it came up very weak. I cut it down in Novem¬ 
ber. and gave a top-dressing of manure. What ought I 
to do next ? when put on salt, and what quantity ?■ 
TOBES. 

6950. --Magnolia not flowering?. —I have a Magnolia 
ten years old against my house—west aspect—which 
has grown well, but has never flowered. What would 
the proper treatment be to induce it to flower?— 
M. T. A. 

6951—Insects on Cinerarias —What ia the best 
cure for the insect which Infests Cinerarias? Each 
year my plants become covered with It on the leaves, 
up the stalks, and even on the flowers later in the 
season.— Devon iensis. 

6952. — Allamanda Wardiana. — We have an 
Allamanda Wardiana which has jnst lost all its leaves. It 
is a tall, twisted, sticky-looking plant, and has only 
had foliage at the top. When is the right time to prune 
it, or what can I do to it?- Jessie. 

6953. —Nut trees In orchards.—I should like to 

S lant Cob Nuts and Filberts in my orchard ; the soil is 
eavy clay. Would they thrive and do well In it ? Any 
information on their management would oblige.— 
Sussex. 

6954.-011 stove for heating?.—I should feel ob¬ 
liged if some one would tell me what sort of oil I ought 
to use that will not injure the growth of seeds, flowers, 
Ac. My greenhouse is 10 ft. long, 4 ft. wide, and 8 ft. 
high.—H. K. 

6955.— Seakale bad flavoured.— What is the 
cause of Seakale being stringy and bitter, and what is 
the remedy ? The soil is a strong loam, and there ia 
always plenty of manure around and over the pots.— 
F. D. L. 

6956.—Jersey Cabbage.—Can anyone say if what 
is known In the Channel Islands as the Jersey Cabbage 
would flourish in South Lancashire ? and where I could 
get the seed ?— Manchester. 

6957.—Painting? greenhouse.—I am about to 
paint my greenhouse ; can I use anything more durable 
than b st white lead, linseed oil, and turpentine, and 
the usual patent driers?—S ussex. 

6958.—Japanese Lilies.— Will someone give direc¬ 
tions for the cultivation of the rare kinds of Japanese 
Lilies ?— Sunflower. 

6959 —Tuberoses.—How can a succession of Tube 
roses be best kept up? How are tbe bul bs kep t? and how 
are they got to flower in January?—DERWENT. 

6060--. Onions for soallions. —Will the lame Spanish 
Onions sold by grocers produce scallions in this ooun- 


placing the earth at the bottom as much as possible, 
and then add a layer of cinders several inches in 
thickness over the entire surface of the run. Your 
hen has a cold, which if not seen to will turn into 
roup. Separate in a warm dry pen (indoors) give plenty 
of nourishing food and a little iron tonic in the 
water. Three or four eggs a day is certainly a small 
number from twenty*nine pullets, but if they hatched 
late we are not surprised. A little iron tomo all 
round would do no harm.— Andalusian. 


POULTRY. 


BIRD& 

Treatment of parrots.— It always interests me 
to read tbe different letters with regard to the 
management of parrots, and as I have a small green 
parrot or parrakeet it may interest some of yonr 
readers if I describe my treatment of her. I have 
had Polly ten yean in my possession, and she is, 
and always has been, a remarkably healthy bird, 
her plumage good, and the moulting season got 
through without and diffioulty; she lays from four 
to five eggs each spring. My mode of treatment may, 
perhaps, astonish some of your readers, for Polly 
has a bath of water always hanging to her cage, so 
that she can both drink and bathe as much as die 
likes. The bathing is generally performed when 
Polly’s favourite companion, the dove, bathes, and 
it is very pretty to see each bird in her separate 
cage thoroughly enjoying the water. Polly’s food is 
very varied. Hemp, fruit of all Borts, vegetables, 
cakes, biscuits, jam, cheese, nuts, &o .; in fact, it 
would be very difficult to say what Polly does not 
eat. I never give her meat, as that I know is in¬ 
jurious to parrots, but I should be extremely sorry 
to deprive the poor bird of water as many do, and 
I have sometimes seen her dip a pieoe of bread or 
biscuit in the water before eating it. I expect those 
readers who are lovers of parrots will be dreadfully 
shocked at reading this, and will doubtless say, I 
wonder the poor bird is alive, but they need only 
see Polly and that would be sufficient proof that 
water does not kill parrots, but perhaps they may 
shelter themselves by saying, that bird is only a par- 
rakeet.— E. M. Burton. 


Points of light Brahmas.—Tbs points of light 
Brahmas areas follows: In the cook the head must 
be small and neat, with strong curved beak and 
comb, what is termed a pea*comb, which is 
composed of three distinct ridges or combs placed 
parallel with each other, the tallest in the 
centre, and the whole neat, small, and evenly 
serrated, large and ooarse combs being very objec¬ 
tionable ; neck short and well curved, and covered 
with abundant backle falling well over the back and 
shoulders, the back broad and short, and having a 
hollow appearance rising towards the tail, legs 
short, stout, and of a bright yellow colour, heavily 
feathered down to the tip of the outer middle toe 
Vulture hocks, which are a disfigurement, are often 
seen in both sexes, and consist of Btiff, straight 
feathers standing out from the hock, instead of the 
soft curliog feathers so much sought after; breast 
broad dnd thrown well forward. In plumage the 
hackle feathers should be distinctly and broadly 
striped with black; tail black, with plenty of green 
lnstre, and finely edged with white on each feather. 
The remainder of the plnmage is pure white, without 
the objectionable yellow tinge so often seen, 
although it is very difficult to breed a pure white 
bird, and many cockerels very good in colour at first 
often turn yellow after the first moult. Exposure to 
the sun will also produce this defect. The saddle 
feathers are sometimes pure white and sometimes 
striped like the hackle, the latter we think prefer¬ 
able. The feathers on the legs should be white 
mottled with black. Tbe tail of a Brahma cock is 
very short, the sickle feathers not protrnding more 
than an inoh or so beyond the other tail feathers, 
and the whole close and compact. The comb of the 
hen is very small and neat, neck short, back broad 
and rising very much towards the tail, in what is 
termed the cushion, and consists in a mass of soft 
downy feathers, so as to bury the tail to within an 
inch or so- There should be abundance of fluff on 
thighs and about the vent- In other respects the hen 
resembles the cock. In weight the former should be 
about 8 lbs. and the latter about 12 lbs.— Anda¬ 
lusian. 

Houdans dying?.— Elise.—From your descrip¬ 
tion of the symptoms, these are doubtless cases of 
roup, aud we should imagine your run to be too 
damp and exposed for Houdans. which, like all the 
French varieties, are ill-adapted to withstand such. 
We should recommend yon to try some hardier 
breed.— Andalusian. 

Flooring? for run.— R> i.—If cinders had been 
allowed to remain as they were without placing 
earth on the top, yon would have had what is de¬ 
sired, vis., a good dry run, affording plenty of scrath- 
ing for the birds. The earth mixed with the exore- 
ments forms &jpaste, and prevents the free percola¬ 
tion of wet. Turn the whole over with a spade, 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 

Salsify or Oyster plant.—Salsify, whioh is ths 
root of a plant sometimes called the Oyster Plant, 
is an excellent vegetable, which is not so generally 
known as it deserves to be. The only inconvenience 
attending the use of Salsify is that it requires to be 
boiled for at least an hour to make it tender, and to 
remove the bitter flavour whioh it has unboiled. 

Boiled Salsify—Scrape and cut off tbe ends of 
each, throw them into cold water, with a wine- 
glassful of vinegar, a teaspoonful of salt, and let 
them remain ten minutes; put them into boiling 
water, with a tablespoonful of vinegar and a tea- 
spoonful of salt, and boil quickly about twenty 
minutee. Serve, with white sauce poured over. 
Knead two ounces of butter with a tableapoonful of 
dry flour, and stir into half a pint of boiling milk j 
boil ten minutes ; add half a gill of thick cream. 

Stewed Salsify —Scrape the roots, dropping 
each into cold water as soon as it is cleaned. 
Exposure to the air blackens them. Cnt in pieoea 
1 in. long, put into a saucepan with hot water 
enongh to cover them, and stew until tender. 
Turn off nearly all the water, and add a cupful 
of oold milk. Stew ten minuteB after this begins 
to boil; pnt in a great lump of butter, cut into 
bits, and roll in flour; pepper and salt to taste. 
Boil up once, and serve. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

DECORATION OF GARDENS FOR THE 
COMING SUMMER. 

Those who wish to decorate their gardens with 
hardy plants for the coming summer should lose 
no time in getting their beds and borders pre¬ 
pared for planting, and in making ap their 
minds what to choose. 

Style of garden. 

The style of garden suitable for bedding plants 
will notdiaplay the capabilities of hardy plants to 
the best advantage, but there is no need to make 
extensive alterations at once. Any bed of suit¬ 
able soil properly prepared, and in the position 
required by the necessities of the plants, will 
grow hardy plants ; it is only when we come to 
grouping for effect that any difficulty is created. 
In small gardens, where the principal features 
are a plot of tnrf with a few small beds cut ont 
on it, surrounded by a belt of shrubs with nar¬ 
row borders in front, the best alteration would 
be to make a large bed nearest the house, tnrf 
the rest over, and widen the border in front 
of the shrubberies to 10 ft. or 12 ft. Straight 
walks bordered by lines of standard Roses should 
be abolished, and the Rosea replanted in a bed 
of rich soil by themselves, where they can re¬ 
ceive proper cultivation, instead of being allowed 
to exist just so long as the stock of matter lasts 
pat into the stem and roots in the nursery, and 
never producing a presentable dower after their 
first summer in the garden. In a small garden, 
one walk down the plot is sufficient, and this 
should be down one side and slightly curving, 
unless the plot is very narrow, when a curved 
walk would look ridiculous. A lop-aided arrange¬ 
ment should be aimed at, and in nearly every 
aspect this will be more easily managed than 
having the two sides of the garden alike. Far¬ 
ther details will depend upon a variety of con¬ 
ditions. 

Soli and other conditions. 

If the soil is a sound loam, which oan be 
enriched with manure, and lightened with sand 
where necessary, a great breadth can be filled 
with a variety of tall growing plants. If the soil 
is a light dry loam or sandy, and inclined to 
get parched in Bummer, a smaller selection of 
tall plants is available. If the owner has little 
time to attend to his plants, he can fill his bedB 
with plants which have only to be plauted in 
properly-prepared stations in the first instance, 
and then left to spread. If hs has plenty of time 
he can go in for florists’ flowers. For individual 
tastes there is abundant material amongst hardy 
plants. There are two distinct kinds of plants 
grown in gardens. One is simply the wild flowers 
of foreign countries grown in their natural form; 
the other is composed of plants whose flowers 
differ from the natural form to a considerable 
extent. These are the two extremes, bat they 
are connected by plants presenting many degrees 
of departure from the natural form. 

Florists’ flowers. 

Strictly speaking, florists’ flowers are those 
which have been individually taken ap as 
a hobby, and made the objects of spe¬ 
cial cultivation and competition for prizes, 
but for ordinary garden purposes all flowers 
which differ from the natural type may 
be called florists’ flowers. Some differ consider¬ 
ably from the wild stock, as Roses, Dahlias, 
Chrysanthemums, and Pansies ; others, like the 
English Iris, differ little except in colour and 
markings. The decorative material used in small 
gardens should consist to a great extent of these 
florists’ flowers and their allies ; their colours 
are as gorgeous as those of bedding plants. Many 
of them present a great range of tints with little 
variation of habit or culture, and the effect pro¬ 
duced by them when planted in masses will not 
strike anyone as dull when compared with bed¬ 
ding plants. Another advantage they have is 
that their culture is thoroughly understood. 

There are many hardy plauts which can be 
associated with those whose grace and beauty 
will relieve the lumpiness which characterises 
the general effect of many florists’ flowers. Many 
of these unaltered flowers have as large and showy 


blossoms as the florists’ flowers, while others 
have delicate feathery sprays of flower and 
characters of foliage not found amongst florists' 
flowers, and useful to associate with those, both 
in the garden and as cut flowers. 

Arrangement of the plants. 

In arranging the plants in a garden the habits 
andcnltnro of the plants chosen mast be taken into 
account. Some plants spread rapidly by means 
of suckers ; these should be placed away from 
othsr things. Some will not do if surrounded by 
other tall things ; these should be surrounded 
with diminutive or carpeting plants. Some re¬ 
quire renewal by means of cuttings or division 
and fresh soil these should not be planted close 
to those which dislike disturbance. Some plants 
dislike manure unless rotted to powder; 
these should not be mixed with those 
which require gross feeding. Some plants 
require a sheltered spot; others like an open, 
breezy exposure. Some like son, and will neither 
thrive nor flower without it; others do best in 
shade. 

Decorative plants of dwarf habit. 

First and foremost amoug these are the Pan¬ 
sies. The ease with which they may be raised 
from cuttings without heat and from seeds 
makes these invaluable for all gardens, 
and nothing can be more chastely beauti¬ 
ful than a well-arranged border of 5 ft. 
wide or so filled with the more distinct sorte 
arranged in masses of distinct colours, such as 
whites together, yellows together, blues together, 
and so on through the various colours : russet, 
plum, violet, purple, black, maroon, fawn, lilac, 
pink, crimson, and mixed shades. To grow Pan¬ 
sies for a showy effect in the garden the soil 
should be light and fine and the position well 
drained. The soil should bo well mixed with 
leaf-mould before planting, and a top-dressing 
of 1 in. or so of leaf-mould should be laid amongst 
the plants when they Btart growth in the spring, 
and the same when the spring bloom is over. 
This second dressing helps the antnmn bloom, 
and in a cool or cloudy summer makes the plants 
bloom almost continuously. It also helps the 
production of rooted shoots, which can be sepa¬ 
rated and planted as soon as rooted. Water Pan¬ 
sies during hot weather only late in the even¬ 
ing-the later the better-or early in the morning. 

Capital plants to associate with Pansies are 
the Primrose family, or Primnla3. Everybody 
knows and loves the “ Primroso meadow- 

E aths,” bat we do not so often see a 
ank in a quiet garden filled with the single 
and doable varieties of our familiar wild 
flower, white, orange, lilac, rose, crimson, 
crimson-maroon, and crimson-purple. These 
are beginning to flower with me now, and even 
in late springs make a show for about six weeks. 
Qnite as good as these Primroses, but requiring 
a moister, heavier soil, are border Polyanthuses. 
The darker laced exhibition kinds are too qniet 
in effect to be good border plants, but the red 
grounds are very Bhowy, and the newer self- 
coloured sorts, Cloth of Gold, White Queen, 
and Eastern Prince, are beautiful and effective. 
Another beautiful class of Primulas are the 
varieties of Primula Sieboldi, described and 
figured in Gardening for July 3, 1880. These 
have a considerable likeness to the greenhouse 
Primulas ; they like a well-drained soil, but 
must have plenty of water in dry weather ; they 
disappear in winter.and should have their places 
marked. Pinks are fine plants for a sunny border 
or bed, doing well along with Pansies, and with 
the same treatment. Daisies it is scarcely ne¬ 
cessary to name, they are snoh universal fa¬ 
vourites. 

Good dwarf plants for less conspicuous posi¬ 
tions are white and golden-edged Arabia, the 
various Anbrietias, Thrifts, and yellow Alys- 
sum. These all make a fine show when in 
bloom, and look neat when out of flower. 
Spaces should be left among the dwarf plants 
for dwarf Iris, Scillas, and Jonquils, to 
be planted next autumn. A bed of' light 
rich soil well mixed with leaf-mould, and in a 
slightly shaded position facing north, or shaded 
from the midday sun in summer by trees which 
are bare in winter, forms a good place for He- 


patioas and alpine Auriculas. Seedlings of show 
Auriculas grow equally well in the border, bat 
the rain washes the paste or meal of the flowers 
all over it, makingthe flowers very unsightly. The 
alpines having no meal are not liable to that dia- 
figurement. 

Plants of medium height. 

Of plants about 1 ft. or more in height there 
» a grand selection. Of those that can be planted 
in spring the foremost are the florists’ Anemones 
and Ranunculi. Of Anemones there are two 
families, the Poppy Anemone (A. coronaria), 
and the Star Anemone (A. stellata). There are 
single and double varieties of both, and they 
are of many shades of colour, scarlet, crimson, 
red, blue, purple, white, and stripod. The 
French Anemones are of the same character, but 
larger and more vigorous. The Turkish, or Tur¬ 
ban, and Persian Ranunculus are both beautiful 
varieties, very doable, ol d having glittering 
petalslike the Buttercup of the fields.It. asiaticn* 
superbissimus is a new raee with larger flowers 
and more vigorous growth. The flowers of these 
are extremely formal, being, when fall grown, 
nearly globes of petals, but they make a fin j 
show in the border if judiciously arranged as to 
colour. The colours are white, yellow, orange, 
orange-scarlet, scarlet, rose, crimson, red, pnrple, 
green, maroon, black, and many intermediate 
shades, as well as striped and spotted flowers. 

Poteatillas are pretty plants, with trefoil 
leaves like Strawberries, and flowers of similar 
shape, but larger. Tnere are many varieties, 
double and single, of many shades, from yellow 
through scarlet to deep crimson and purple. Of 
hardy plants other than florists’ flowers the fol¬ 
lowing are good and easy to grow : Campanula 
carpatica and its white variety ; Aquilegia glan- 
dulosa, a lovely thing, bat a great favourite 
with sings and grabs ; Brodisea coccinea, a very 
distinot plant with magenta flowers ; Erodium 
Manescavi, an almost oontinuous bloomer ; 
Gentiana gelida, bright blue ; Hypericum 
segyptioum ; Linum flavum, a showy Flax with 
yellow flowers; Lychnis Haageana. a very 
showy plant, resembling a Sweet William in 
habit, but with larger leaves, and flowers nearly 
2 in. across ; colours, from scarlet to white ; 
CEaothera macrocarpa ; Papaver nudicaule, a 
yellow Poppy; Soabiosa caucasica coronata, 
pale blue ; Static® incana, very distinct plants. 

Of plants from 18 in. to 2 ft. high the Carna¬ 
tions are the finest plants. They should not be 
mixed with other plants, however, unless in a 
very dry soil and climate, and should have an 
open, sunny, breezy place. Pentstemons are 
splendid things, which should be more grown in 
the south of England where they can be trusted 
to pass the winter in safety. They produce beau¬ 
tiful spikes of flowers of every shade of rose and 
red, lilac and mauve, from white to deep purple. 
Pyrethrnms, doable and single, are very useful 
plants, flowering in May, when blooms of the 
Aster family are scarce. They resemble Chrysan¬ 
themums in character. They should be cut down 
immediately the bloom is over, and plentifully 
supplied with water in dry weather, and they 
will flower again in September. The single 
flowers are very useful for catting. The colours 
are white, sulphur, cream, and various shades 
of pink and rose, to crimson and dark crimson. 

Perennial Phloxes are amongst the very best 
hardy plants, making fine clumps, masses, or 
single specimens. The heights vary from 3 ft. 
to 18 in., and the taller sorts may be madd 
dwarf and bushy by pinching the principal 
shoot. The colours vary from white through 
rose, salmon-rose, lilac, red, and crimson to 
purple. Gladioli are amongst the best bulbs we 
have. The common Corn Flag, G. com mania rubra. 
and alba, makes pretty clumps planted by tha 
dozen. Col villi and its varieties, The Bride and 
rosea, are larger and showier, flowering in Jone. 
The miniature Gladiolus, G. nanus, grows 18 in. 
high, and flowers in Jane and July. These make 
capital pot plants, and nioe clamps in a sonny 
border. These are followed by the varieties of 
ramosos, 2 ft. high. These kinds present many 
shades and combinations of red, rose, scarlet, 
crimson, and white. 

These early flowering Gladioli are nearly 
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hardy, and should be planted as early as possible. 
Of the late or florist’s Gladioli, the scarlet 
brenchleyensis is well known, the others are 
similar in shape, but of every shade of white, 
lilac, rose, red, crimson, scarlet, yelbw, and 
purple, self-coloured, flamed, splashed and spot¬ 
ted, They require well-manured soil, and plenty 
of water while growing fast; they should be 
planted in March and April. Chrysanthemum 
vndicum nannra is a good summer-flowering 
plant, flowering continuously from July until 
frost, and making a fine show. Gaillardia grandi- 
flora, producing large Daisy-like flowers, red and 
crimson and yellow, is a very distinct plant, 
blooming almost continuously throughout the 
summer. Geum coccineum plenum, double scar¬ 
let, Achillea ptarmica flore-pleno, Dictamnus 
Fraxinella, red and white ; Aster Amellus 
bessarabicus, blue ; Anthericum Liliastrum, 
white ; Anemone sylvestris, white ; Aquilegia 
chrysantha, yellow; Campanula persicifolia 
coronata, blue and white ; Polemonium 
cceruleum and album ; Gypsophila paniculata 
white ; and Hypericum uralum yellow, are 
all distinct in character, and useful in every 
way. Antirrhinums are indispensable in dry 
soils, and Delphiniums inr ich soils. Both these 
furnish plants varying greatly in height. 

Tall plants. 

Of these the best are the Hollyhocks ; the dis¬ 
ease has unfortunately rendered these less grown 
than formerly, but they may be readily raised 
from seed. They combine fine foliage with large 
flowers, and so are doubly useful. Harpalium 
rigidum is a distinct plant, with Daisy-like 
flowers, golden yellow with black centres. There 
are several plants which are so distinct in cha¬ 
racter and so beautiful in form throughout that 
they are best planted either singly in a bed by 
themselves or placed so as to be seen rising from 
amongst very dwarf plants. The Columbines 
are of this character, the habit of the plants 
being light and graceful, and the flowers unique 
in form. The varieties of the common Columbine, 
the white especially, A. ccerulea, A. canadensis, 
A. californica, and A. Skinneri are all geod. 
The Spiraeas are very graceful things, suiting 
damp positions. S. palmata and S. venusta, 
crimson, and S. palmata elegans, S. venusta 
flore-pleno, S. Aruncus, andS. Filipendula flore- 
pleno, white and cream, are all good and useful 
for cutting. Cimicifuga racemose is another plant 
of the same character, very much resembling 
the Spiraea of flower sellers, but with the flower- 
spikes turning over and hanging down. Trito- 
mas or Torch Lilies are good plants for isolated 
beds in heavy soils. 

Borders in front of evergreens. 

A good deal can be done in decorating bor¬ 
ders in front of evergreens by judicious use of 
striking plants. Evergreen shrubs have mostly 
small, or finely-divided leaves, which contrast 
well with large leaved plants. Of these there are 
the Rheums, very large, and the Acanthus 
family, dwarfer, with very handsome foliage 
and stately habit. Of somewhat similar cha¬ 
racter are the white Sages, with large white 
leaves, and the Veratrum aud Verbascum 
families, with simple ovate leaves. With nar- 
now, grassy, or Sedge-like leaves Asphodelus 
ramosus and Eryngium bromeliajfolium are both 
'listinct and good ; the latter somewhat resem¬ 
bles a Yucca. Eremurus robustus has Aloe-lrke 
leaves, and a stem S ft. high, crowned with a 
spike of peach-coloured flowers. Several 
Grasses and the Japanese striped Maize may 
be used as foliaged plants. Bocconia cordata is a 
good foliaged plant which may be raised from 
teed. Distinct plants for sunny, well-drained 
spots, are the Agapanthus, or great African 
Lily, and the Alstrcemerias, or Chilian Lilies, 
the first blue and white, the second white, 
orange, crimson, rose, and red ; the Camassia is 
a good plant, producing a head of blueflowers. 
Where the sod is light all the Campanulas 
do well ; in a heavy soil they are apt to fail. 
Wallflowers should also be made much of in 
light soils ; in heavy soils they must have spe¬ 
cially prepared beds. 

Spreading plants requiring special 
positions. 

Gentiana acaulis and G. verna, are two gems 
for a country garden. The soil for these should 
be dug out 1 ft. deep and the holes filled 
with large stones and turfy loam; the plants 
may be set amongst smaller stones or grit on 
the surface ; each plant should have 1 yd. to 


itself, and the empty spaces can be filled with 
annuals until the Gentians spread. Water must 
be given in dry weather, and if the plants are not 
mismanaged they will be one of the sights of the 
garden in the flowering season. Campanula nobilis 
is a good spreading plant, with large bells in clus¬ 
ters, chocolate and pure white ; it spreads fast 
on banks of turfy loam by means of underground 
suckers Campanula pulla is a pretty dwarf 
Harebell for a shady spot. Anemone japonica 
alba, white, and A. j. hybrids, rose, are two 
beautiful autumn-flowering plants, spreading 
by means of suckers at the root. Thev 
like a rather moist, light soil, and do well 
in partially shaded situations. Lily of the 
Valley should always be allowed to have its 
own way, as it runs about quickly when esta¬ 
blished. Anemone nemorosa, the Wood Ane¬ 
mone, with its double and pink varieties, and 
Anemone Robins onia should be planted in shaded 
places amongst deciduous trees, and have the 
leaves allowed to lie above them in winter. Our 
common Wood Sorrel is a chaste little plant, 
suitable for north aspects in damp situations. 
Vinca major and Vinca minor are useful for the 
same kind of places. In shady or half-shady 
places in moist soils good beds can be made of 
the Globe flowers, Ranunculus aconitifolius 
fl.-pl., Day Lilies, and’Christmas Rose9, while in 
the Bhadiest nooks can be planted Solomon’s 
Seal and Ferns. Climbing plants should be made 
much of in small gardens for covering fences, 
arbours, trellises, and groups of rustic poles. 
The Clematis family and the Lobbianum Tro- 
pieolums are useful for a light soil, and Canary 
Creepers, Sweet Peas, and Morning Glory for a 
rich soil. The Everlasting Peas are beautiful 
climbers for hot positions. 

Annuals and Biennials. 

Many of these are indispensable in gardens, 
and should occupy during the ensuing summer 
the places to be tilled in August, September, and 
October with hardy bulbs. The hardy sorts 
mostly do best in light soils, and the half-hardy 
and tender in rich soils. Of biennials, Campanulas 
and Foxgloves do best in light soils, Stocks and 
Stock-flowered Wallflowers in heavy ones. Sweet 
Williams answer in any soil except a clay, and 
even then can be grown with a plentiful ad¬ 
mixture of coal ashes and soot. 

A Rockery 

Is one of the most interesting and beautiful 
features that can be introduced into a gar¬ 
den if properly constructed. It need not be 
high ; 3 ft. above the ground level at the 
highest is quite sufficient, and in dry soils not 
that. A rockery is not a pile of large stones or 
burrs held together by mortar, with a few 
handfuls of earth laid in the hollows of it; the 
stones are only necessary to provide a dry sur¬ 
face for the plants to lie on ; beneath or behind 
them there should be plenty|of rich sandy loam 
and leaf-mould. In dry localities a rockery need 
not rise above the surface at all, but may con¬ 
sist of suitable soil and largish stones beneath 
the surface, with a top layer of smaller stones, 
grit or sand ; moisture must be always within 
reach of the plants. If moisture-loving plants 
are to be grown at the foot of the rockery, cups 
or pots of water can be hidden in the upper 
parts, from which skeins or pieces of soft wor¬ 
sted may conduct moisture to where it is 
wanted. A well-stocked rockery is a fairy 
garden, everything being in miniature, plants 
which are now our very dwarfest in the beds 
being the giants of the collection. Primulas of 
many sorts, Alpines of a hundred delicate forms, 
Saxifrages, and all sorts of dwarf, cushion-form¬ 
ing plants which rot away in our damp winters 
will luxuriate here. 

Growing hardy plants in large beds. 

A good way of growing hardy flowers would 
be to plant them in rectangular beds cut out on 
turf, each sort by itself. Suppose a plot of 
ground 150 ft. square or so ; a walk might be 
run down the centre, with a 5-ft. border on 
either side, filled with a collection of mixed 
hardy plants, flowering shrubs, and bush Roses. 
Beds varying in size and well separated by 
Grass turf might be made in the remaining 
space, and filled with English and Spanish Iris, 
Iris Kcempferi, Lilies, in beds according to 
treatment required, Roses, Phloxes, Chrysan¬ 
themums, Gladioli, Pentstemons, PansieB, 
Auriculas, Stocks, Asters, Balsams, &c. This 
would not be a garden having the slightest claim 


to decorative effect, but if out of sight of the 
house, that wonld not so much matter, and any 
individual plant which showed a robust and free- 
flowering habit, or a tendency to continuous 
bloom, could be propagated and used in what 
might bo called the dressed garden nearer the 
house. 

Some modification of this treatment would 
suit the long, narrow gardens attached to Bmall 
villas. There could be first the decorative gar¬ 
den nearest the house, then the beds of flowers, 
and then the vegetable garden, while the fence 
between the first two parts might be a screen of 
evergreens and climbers, arranged to allow 
peeps of the masses of flowers beyond to be 
seen from the windows without showing the 
formal arrangement. J. D. 


Hardy flowering Ferns.— Onoolea aen- 
sibilis belongs to the group known as flowering 
Ferns, from the fact of the fertile frond being 
wholly or partially contracted, thereby giving 
it the appearance of an unopened spike of 
flowers, the more so as the spore (seed) cases 
resemble small buds. The fronds have a beau- 



ardy flowering Fern (Onoclea sensibills). 


tiful fresh light green colour, especially when 
they first make their appearing in spring. It 
is a native of North America, aud an old inhabi¬ 
tant of our gardens. It is not very fastidious as 
regards soil and position, but still it succeeds 
best in a cool and moist situation, especially if 
sheltered a little. In such a position the 
pale green hue of the fronds contrasts charm¬ 
ingly with the dark foliage of the majority of 
its associates. One thing to be observed by 
those who are desirous of raising this class of 
Ferns from spores is this : if the fronds are 
allowed to remain on the plants until they appear 
to be ripe, it will be found that the spore ca«*es 
are open and the spores shed, as they drop while 
the fronds look quite green ; therefore, the best 
way is to cut off the frond as soon as indications 
of bursting are perceived, and to lay it in a 
sheet of paper for a few days, by which time all 
the spores will drop out. 


ANNUALS FOR FLOWER BEDS. 
Annuals are generally avoided for bedding on 
account of their being soon over, and yet some 
are so showy as to be almost indispensable in 
the summer garden, where anything like a grand 
display of bloom is expected to be kept up. 

Zinnias.—The most brilliant and durable of 
any are the Zinnias, which have been so improved 
of late years as to render them perfect in form, 
and as double as a Chrysanthemum or Dahlia, 
while in colour they present almost every shade, 
and when seen in masses such as a large circular 
bed affords they are quite dazzling. Not only 
are they exceedingly effective when grown in 
this way, but they are likewise suitable for bor¬ 
ders, in which they look best planted triangu¬ 
larly in patches of three at about 9 in. apart, 
and as they have stiff stems, they stand well 
erect without any support. Being tender in the 
young state, Zinnias should not be sown till 
towards the end of April, as then they can be 
pricked out anywhere under glass, and kept 
there till the weather will admit of their being 
transferred to the open ground, which may gene¬ 
rally be done by the end of May or first week 
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in Jane. The best way to manage them is to sow 
the seed in finely-sifted leaf-mould in pans or 
boxes, whioh should then be placed in gentle 
heat till it germinates, and as soon as the plants 
are large enough to handle they ought at once to 
be pricked off in light soil in a frame and kept 
close for a day or two to give them a start, when 
air will be required to prevent them drawing. If 
the soil in the bed in which they are to be planted 
is at all poor, it should be trenched and heavily 
manured, as Zinnias, like most annuals, are fond 
of good living, and if they can send their roots 
deep down they stand dry weather better, and 
require little assistance by way of watering, 
which they would do in less suitable soil. In 
planting it is necessary to give the plants not 
less than 12 in. or 15 in. between the rows, as 
they are strong growing, and branch out freely 
from the base, and spread over a good deal of 
ground. 

Asters. —Next to Zinnias in point of merit 
are Asters, which, although not so snowy and last¬ 
ing, are very beautiful, especially the French 
Pteony-flowered kinds, whicn are not so stiff and 
formal looking as the German, but have more 
the character of a Chrysanthemum, with incurved 
petals and blooms nearly globular in shape, with 
the centres well filled. Togrow these, or any other 
of the annual Asters, really well they must have 
a good dressing of rotten manure worked into 
the land before planting, and the next point to 
ensure success is to get good stocky plants. This 
may easily be done by sowing the seed thinly 
under hand-lights about the first week in April, 
and giving plenty of air during the day as soon 
as the young plants make their appearance. 

Stooks, which are universal favourites, must 
not be overlooked, but as they transplant badly, 
the best way is to sow the seed in rows or patches 
in the beds where they are to grow, and then 
thin out; as many, however, come single, it is 
always advisable to leave them somewhat thick 
for a time till they show bloom buds, when the 
singles can at once be pulled out, and a fine dis¬ 
play consisting all of double flowers secured. 
The scarlet and white Intermediate make a fine 
display and last long, but for variety of colour 
the Ten-week Stocks are best, and they are very 
dwarf and compact. These may be grown at 
about 6 in. apart, and the Intermediate sorts at 
1> in. to 1 ft., according to the position they oc¬ 
cupy and the kind of soil they are in. Brompton’s 
or Queen’s are very strong growers, and are re¬ 
markably fine for borders. If sown about July 
or August, they flower early the following spring, 
and are then of great value for cutting from. 

Godetias are likewise very desirable annuals 
to grow, as they are both large and showy, the 
blooms being nearly the size of a small cup, and 
the petals of a rich shining satiny texture, with 
colours varied and brilliant. The best are G. 
Whitneyi and G. Lady Albemarle, and a white 
kind named The Bride. These, mixed in a bed, 
produce a very striking effect. Being very hardy, 
Heed may be sown any time after the end of Fe¬ 
bruary out of doors, and if in patches or borders 
they should be thinned out by-and-by to two or 
three plants in a place. Besides being suitable 
for the above-named purposes, Godetias make 
fine pot plants for the embellishment of green¬ 
houses or conservatories, for which purpose they 
should be sown in autumn, and wintered in any 
cold frame. 

The Salpiglossis is another annual that I 
would specially recommend. It has large Lily¬ 
like flowers, most beautifully marked and veined, 
but as it is tender seed should not be sown out 
of doors till the middle of May, when, the soil 
being a little warm, it germinates freely. To grow 
the iialpiglossis well the soil should be light, and 
the site sunny and sheltered, as, being tall and 
Blender in stem, it will not bear wind without 
getting knocked and broken about. S. D. 


Anemones from seed. — The common 
garden Anemone is one of the hardiest and 
gayest of spring flowers, and comes to cheer 
us at a time when there is but little in the way 
of bright colour in the open air. When the Snow¬ 
drop fades the Anemone breaks into bloom, and, 
heedless of chilling winds and frosty nights, 
throws up its richly-coloured flowers from 
amongst the elegantly-divided Fern-like foliage. 
It is the complete hardiness of the plant, its in¬ 
difference to wind and weather, that recommends 
it so forcibly, other points in its favour being 


its remarkably easy culture and the ease with 
which it may be raised from seed. No glass roof, 
no great cultural care, is required to induce the 
seed to germinate freely ; on the contrary, if 
committed to the soil in spring in the ordinary 
way of sowing, the young plants will come 
through freely, and if well looked after will 
make blooming specimens by the next spring. 
In every garden the Anemone should find a 
place ; it is so bright and cheerful-looking. — J. 

American weed in ponds —As I see 
enquiries for American weed to be put in ponds, 
I beg to inform those who contemplate using it 
that they are running a great risk in introducing 
it. No one who is acquainted with the disastrous 
consequences that followed its accidental escape 
from tne Cambridge Botanical Garden years ago 
would advocate its introduction again. Canals 
and drains choked and navigation on rivers 
stopped was but part of the damage done. I 
have had gold fish breeding for fourteen years 
in a pond. There are some Water Lilies and 
other weeds in it, but I do not believe they have 
anything whatever to do with their breeding, as 
we had just as many when it was emptied and 
cleaned as when fail. A hot summer has much 
more to do with that than planting Anacharis. 
-M. T. 

Torch Lilies (Tritomas). — Tritomas, or 
Torch Lilies as they may be aptly called, have 
become accepted as among the best of tall grow¬ 
ing hardy flowers. There is, however, something 



Torch Lily (Tritoma Uvaria). 


still to be done as regards their arrangement. 
They are occasionally planted in excess, so as to 
neutralise the good effect they might otherwise 
produce, and they, like many other flowers, 
have suffered from being, like soldiers, put in 
straight lines and in other geometrical forma¬ 
tions. It is only where a fine plant or group of 
plants is seen m some green glade that the true 
beauty of the Tritoma is seen, especially at 
some little distance off. A well and tastefully 
placed group of these Tritomas would for 
a long time in autumn bo a most effective feature 
in the landscape ; and there are various other 
plants to which the same remark applies, though 
perhaps to none better than the Torch Lily in 
the later months of the year. A good bold clump 
among shrubs has a fine effect, and it also makes 
a good centre for large beds. Isolated clumps on 
lawns, too, are highly attractive, and in deep 
soils the plants continue to flower fer a long 
time. Tritoma Uvaria is the kind with which most 
people are acquainted, but there is also a kind 
named T. grandis the flowers of which are pro¬ 
duced in autumn after those of T. Uvaria are 
over. Any one possessing the two kinds may 
have a good display from early in September 
till the end of November. Although hardy in 
most places, it is well to afford a little protec¬ 
tion to Tritomas by tying the foliage together 
during winter, and putting a good coat of ashe 9 
or rough litter over the roots. 

Hardiness of Clematises.— Last win¬ 
ter afforded to growers of this tine family of 
hardy climbers an excellent opportunity of test¬ 
ing the comparative hardiness of the many 


varieties of which it is composed. There can be 
no doubt as to the ability of the Jackmani sec¬ 
tion to withstand uninjured the most violent 
assaults of winter, this portion of the Clemati s 
family appearing to be able tQ hold its own even 
in the most exposed situation. It is, however, 
far otherwise with the hybrid lanuginosa group, 
which appears to have inherited to some extent 
the more delicate constitution of one of the 
parents. This is unfortunate, as the lanuginosa 
varieties flower mostly on lateral shoots pro¬ 
duced from the last year’s growth, so that the 
effectiveness of a specimen depends in a great 
measure upon the preservation of some consider¬ 
able portion of the old wood in perfect health. 
Such kinds as lanuginosa Candida and carnea are 
beautiful objects when covering the side of a 
house, an archway, or trellis of some kind ; and 
in the case of highly developed specimens, when 
the pruning is done with judgment, thinning 
out weakly shoots and allowing the vigorous 
ones plenty of breathing space, one of the most 
delightful effects in garden scenery is obtained. 
Lady Bovill, one of the really indispensable 
kinds, is also extremely tender—it must be 
remembered that I am speaking comparatively 
—and succumbs to such winters as the last ; 
at any rate, it was cut quite to the ground, ancl 
in some instances killed outright. Very little 

{ >rotection would suffice to render these more or 
ess tender varieties safe, and, considering the 
benefits to be derived from such, the little 
labour involved thereby need not be grndged. 
The best plan would be to prune in early winter, 
and, gathering the shoots together, envelop 
them in a mat during hard weather.—J. C. 


House and Window Gardening. 


PLANTS FOR ROOMS. 

Acacias. —The varieties of Acacia do not 
seem to meet with that amount of attention for 
this purpose to which their merits would seem 
to entitle them. All of them possess charming 
light yellow or orange-coloured blooms and hard 
foliage that suffers but little from confine¬ 
ment in the dwelling house. A. dealbata, A. 
longifolia, A. pulchella, and A. falcata are 
striking plants when grown in the form of 
standards and not mutilated and weakened by 
that too common practice of pinching back the 
young growths. Such subjects gain new and un¬ 
expected beauties if they are merely pruned 
once as soon as the blooming period is over, and 
not always then is the pruning desirable if the 
plant be a weak one. The long twigs and lead¬ 
ing shoots when loaded with their pretty blooms 
and not much hampered with tie or stick are 
wonderfully telling in half lighted niches and 
corners where, as is too often the case, plants 
are obliged to stand. They may be readily pro¬ 
pagated from seed, which is easily obtainable ; 
from root cuttings in spring and autumn, or 
from soft wood cuttings in the spring, taking 
care in removing them that a thin heel accom¬ 
panies them. They strike best in a temperature 
of 60° Fahr. without bottom-heat and under a 
bell-glass. Good peat and loam, with a little 
sand, charcoal, and leaf-mould, suit them ad¬ 
mirably. During the first year they may be 
grown entirely under glass, or they may be 
plunged after mid-summer in the open ground 
in a tolerably sunny place, taking care that tho 
drainage is perfect. Small pots grow more flori- 
ferous specimens than larger ones. 

Mahernia vestita is another neat little 
subject. It has pretty agreeably scented flowers 
of an orange colour, and produced in great 
abundance in spring and early summer. It 
makes erect growing little bushes of 2 ft. or 
more in height, which require but small supports 
in the shape of sticks. A mixture of well-de¬ 
cayed peat with a little good fibry loam and 
leaf-mould grows them well; care should bo 
taken not to overpot them. A temperate house 
suits them till they come into flower. They are 
propagated by cuttings made of the young wood 
placed in a slight bottom-heat under a bell- 
glass. 

Callistemon floribundum and sem- 
perflorens are useful, almost continuous 
flowering plants of the New Holland section. 
The foliage is hard and not easily damaged by 
hard treatment, and their blooms of brilliant 
tints. The treatment usually given to Acacias 
suits them exactly, except that they are more 
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impatient of the knife. Good results are obtained 
by bending and inclining the Bhoots, bat this is 
contrary to the habit of the plants, and is there¬ 
fore somewhat inharmonious. A good basis of 
shoots should be obtained raring the first two 
years, and then little more w ill be found neces¬ 
sary than an occasional cutting back of some 
over-rampant Bhoots. It is prw^agated by seed, 
whioh is very small, or by cuttings placed in a 
moderate bottom* heat in the spring. It will be 
found that none of the ahove mentioned species 
are much liable to insect pests, a decided ad¬ 
vantage in plants used for window work.—S. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK 


Extracts from a Garden Diary — Feb. 13 to 18. 

Digging land for Cabbages and Cauliflowers. Rowing 
8weet Peas. Rowing Ra ii^hes out-of-doors; also Onions 
and Leeks. Shifting a few Ten-week Stocks into 6-in. 
pots. Pricking off epring-sown Cauliflowers in frame. 
Putting In cuttings of Bouvardias, Fuchsias, scented 
Pelargoniums. Verbenas, and Dracseaas. Getting baskets 
for conservatory planted with Nemophila, Saponaria, 
Musk, and Creeping Jenny. Planting Globe Artichokes 
for autumn bearing. Putting up wall tree protections. 
Manuring Rose beds. Pruning espalier Apple trees. 

Potting bulbs of Lilium auratum and plunging them 
in sand outride ; also Dielytras for next year's forcing. 
Planting Potatoes under the protection of a south wall. 
Examining Rose trees, and tying and re-staking them 
where necessary. Manuring Gooseberry trees and Straw¬ 
berries. Hoeing among young crops. Sowing Parsnips. 
Potting Lobelias, Adiantums after division, Gazanias, 
and Achimenes. Pricking out Celery. Sowing London 
White Cos and Vfalta Drumhead Lettuces; also Champion 
of England and Veitch’s Perfection Peas, Broad Windsor 
Beans, Spinach, Dutch Forcing and Early Horn Carrots 
on south bordor, and Early Dutch Turnips. Planting 
Jerusalem Artichokes. Potting autumn-struck Fuchsias 
into 3-in. pots for early flowering. Manuring orchard 
Clipping Ivy on walls. 

Sowing Red Cabbage and early Savoy In boxes, and 
putting them into gentle heat. Giving first crop oi 
Broad Beaus a little earthing up. Forking over the sur¬ 
face of the ground amongst Cabbage plants. Sowiug 
M wrow Peas in boxes for making Green Pea soup 
Sticking early Peas with short sticks, and earthing 
them ud a little. Sowing Cucumbers and Melons. Pot¬ 
ting Adlantum farleyense and other Ferns ; also a few 
Caladiums. Looking over Cauliflower plants in frameB, 
picking out all dead leaves and button-headed plants, 
and stirring the soil amongst them. Potting Tomatoes, 
and putting in cuttings of Salvias. Getting box of Mint 
into gentle heat. Putting wire guards over Peasjust com¬ 
ing up. Clearing out all decayed leaves amongst Brus¬ 
sels Sprouts and other Greens. 

Glasshouses. 

In addition to Hyacinths and other bulbous 
subjects, greenhouses also contain blooming 
plants of Camellias, Azaleas, Chinese Primroses, 
Cinerarias, Salvias, some zonal Pelargoniums, 
Daphnes of different kinds, Cytisus, Acacias, 
Heaths, Epacrises, Libonia fioribunda, Lache- 
nalias, Ac. Amongst climbing plants, Hibbertias, 
Kennedy as, Haraenbergias, Brachysemas, Ac., 
are now coming beautifully into flower. Amongst 
dwarf climbers nothing is prettier at present 
than good plants of Myrsiphyllura asparagoides, 
loaded as they are with a profusion of little 
reflexed white flowers, having orange-oolonred 
conspicuous anthers. This is a plant that may 
be readily raised from seeds sown in a hotbed, 
pricked or potted off singly when up, and kept 
growing in moderate heat or in a oool house ; 
either will do, only when a little warmth is 
employed good plants are sooner obtained than 
by cool treatment. 

Pot such roots as remain of Primula cortu- 
soides in a compost of good loam two parts and 
leaf-mould one part, with a little sand. Those 
previously potted and beginning to grow keep 
on a shelf as near the glass as possible. Give a 
final shift to herbaceous Calceolarias, aud also 
to some of the shrubby ones intended for con¬ 
servatory decoration. Cinerarias required for 
late blooming should have plenty of water, r.nd 
be kept in a cool, airy house. A few Balsams 
and Cockscombs for early flowering should be 
sown in a hotbed, and pricked off before i Vy 
become spindly. Of Amarantus salicifoliu*. a 
few seeds should likewise be sown for conser¬ 
vatory ornamentation, as well as for flower gar¬ 
den decoration. To succulents starting into 
growth water should be occasionally given. 

Cytisuses, Coronillaa, and Correas going out 
of flower should now be trimmed into shape, 
and should receive a thorough cleansing with 
the syringe. The different varieties of Agave, 
Yucca, Dracaena, and other fine foliaged plants 
should be placed in favourable positions for 
their development. Aspidistra lnnda variegata 
should now be divided ; it is one of the most 
useful room plants grown, as it stands dust and 


dry atmosphere better than most plants. Another 
sowing of Mignonette and other annuals may 
now be made, including among the latter 
Centaurea Cyanus minor, which will yield a 
large quantity of flowers early in the summer. 

Bedding 1 plants. —Hotbeds should now be 
made for the propagation of these where heated 
structures are not available for that purpose. A 
little extra warmth may be oommunicated to 
ordinary frames by means of a lining of fer¬ 
menting material applied to their sides ; this ad¬ 
ditional heat will induce the plants to start in¬ 
to growth and to soon begin to yield material 
for cuttings. Where two, three, or more Pelar¬ 
goniums were placed together in one pot in the 
lifting season for convenience of storage, they 
may now be separated, potted singly, according 
to size, and kept without water for some days 
after the operation. Keep the house or frame 
rather close for some time after potting. Ver¬ 
benas, Heliotropes, Ageratums, Tropaeolums, 
Petunias, Lobelias, Coleuses, Alternantheras, 
Iresines, Ac., when rooted should be potted 
singly or transplanted into boxes, and still be 
kept in heat, as their tops can be very soon 
taken off for the same purpose, and also their 
side shoots, so that, with plenty of heat and 
convenience, a large snpply may be obtained be¬ 
fore the end of the next two months. Sub-tropi¬ 
cal plants must also be increased aB expeditiously 
as possible. Side shoots taken off for cuttings 
soon make good plants. Seeds of the various 
kinds commonly raised by that means should 
now be sown in a brisk hotbed. Aoacia lophan- 
tha, Shot Plants (Caunas), Ricinuses (Castor- 
oils), Maize (Zeas), and many others can be 
readily raised from seeds. Canna roots saved 
from last year should now be divided and started 
in heat. Dahlia roots may also be started. If 
beds be dug out about 18 ia. or 2 ft. deep, 
and filled with leaves trodden firmly, so as to 
be covered by a frame, and some light rich Boil 
be placed therein, they will form excellent 
positions in which to plant Calceolarias, Ver¬ 
benas, or Heliotropes, so as to have good plants 
before they have to be set out in beds. 

Flower Garden. 

Pansies, Daisies, Arabis, Alyssams, and simi¬ 
lar early-blooming plants transplant as well now 
as later in the season ; indeed, if carefully re¬ 
moved, they suffer little or no check in the opera¬ 
tion. Ground for the reception of hardy herba¬ 
ceous plants should be trenched and heavily 
manured, but the subsoil, unless good, must not 
be incorporated with the surface soil. Sweet 
Peas should now be sown where they are to 
bloom, and some should be put in beds from 
which to make up deficiencies in case of failure; 
»ow a few in a box under glass. When the 
weather is dry add some turfy loam and well- 
decomposed manure to beds where large plants, 
such as those of Castor-oils, and other gross 
feeders, are to be grown, if the beds are 
now empty. If the Boil last year was found to be 
too moist, turn it out, and place a layer of 
stones, broken bricks, Ac., in the bottom of the 
beds. 

Plant Lilies and Gladioli in any vacant spaces 
between Rhododendrons, Kalmias, or Azaleas, 
for as these shrubs flower early in the season, 
they arc comparatively bare and uninteresting 
in ant?iran, unless provision is made to supply 
floral beauty by means of the bulbs just named. 
Lilium auratum and similar varieties and Gla¬ 
dioli of various kinds are quite at home in such 
positions ; in fact, the shelter afforded them in 
their early stages of growth more than compen¬ 
sates for any overcrowding at the root to which 
they may be subjected, as they both flourish 
under similar conditions, and the bulbs will 
yield a fine display of flowers in autumn. 

Mulch all newly-planted shrubs or trees, aud 
affix strong, but neat, stakes to such as require 
support. Prune back pretty hard some Clema¬ 
tises for early flowering; some of the hardier 
Rose plants may also be pruned for the same 
purpose. Tree Pssonies, Myrtles, the Japanese 
Quince, and several other rather tender plants 
should have a little protection from frost ; for, 
although their roots and principal stems might 
escape unhurt, their young shoots might be con¬ 
siderably injured. 

Fruit. 

Thin Grapes as soon as they are large enongb ; 
thin and stop shoots also, and regulate growth 
generally. Tie up to the wires such Vines as are 


intended soon to be started, but* leave undis¬ 
turbed such as are to be permitted to come 
naturally into growth. Sprinkle plenty of water 
on the paths and on other bare surfaces, in order 
to maintain a moist atmosphere. Cucumber* and 
Melons sown last month will now be sufficiently 
strong for planting out. Keep up for them a 
steady bottom-heat, either by means of hot 
water or fermenting material, and water them 
with tepid water. Sow a few more seeds for a 
later crop. 

Hardy fruit. —All arrears in pruning and 
nailing may now be brought to an end. Peaohes 
and Nectarines should, however, be kept drawn 
away from the walls nntil the buds become 
prominent, bnt not so much so as to render 
them liable to injury under the operation of 
rearrangement. These and Morello Cherries 
are generally left until last, and being so 
liable to the attacks of green and block fly, the 
washing of the wood with a solution of Gishurst 
Compound should^be completed forthwith. The 
time is now approaching for placing some kind 
of protection over Apricots during the time 
they are in flower. In low-lying gardens it is the 
practice with some to retard the opening of the 
blossoms by letting down some kind of covering 
daring bright sunshine, bat judgment is re¬ 
quired, as an excess of shade makes the flowers 
tender. Whatever material is used it should be 
arranged for removal from the front of the trees 
in mild weather. 

A very good protection mav be secured by 
placing broad projecting boards on the ooping 
stones and dropping therefrom two or more 
folds of fishing-net, which may be kept clear of 
the treeB by means of light poles planted in the 
ground 3 ft. from the base of the wall. Materials 
of this kind do not impede light and air, are 
. easily fixed, and do no injury to the trees. The 
best of all protectors are narrow glass light* in 
lieu of boards which should be ready for putting 
up when the first flower opens, but on no ac¬ 
count should they be allowed to remain over the 
trees after danger from frost has passed away. 
If the pruning of Gooseberries, owing to the de¬ 
predations of birds, has been deferred, it may be 
completed at once, and the trees may be dusted 
over with soot and lime, or, better still, they 
may be syringed with a thin wash of the same 
previously passed through a fine sieve to secure 
lreedom from impediments to the use of the 
syringe. If fruit trees intended for grafting have 
not been headed back lose no time in the re¬ 
moval of the branches. Take off grafts and keep 
them in a oool, shady place. 

Vegetables. 

In oold, wet gardens the sowing of small seeds 
will have to be deferred, but where borders lie 
well in the sun Dutch or Strap-leaf Turnip, early 
Horn Carrot, a good breadth of Round Spinach 
and Radishes may be got in by placing boards on 
the soil to prevent treading. A few early 
Potatoes may also be planted along the front of 
south and west walls, where the protecting 
material placed over fruit trees will shield them 
from spring frosts. Trench out the remainder of 
the crop of Parsnips, and make provision for 
sowing for the current year. Stir the soil 
amongst autumn-planted Cabbage and Lettuce, 
make them firm where loosened by frost, fill up 
vacancies, and dress between the rows with 
quicklime or soot. Autumn-sown Cauliflowers 
which have been wintered in cold pits may be 
planted under cap-glasses on warm, heavily- 
manured borders. Place nine plants under each 
light, remove four in March to the open space 
bet ween the glasses, leaving five of the strongest, 
which mulch and water. Prick out in cold frame* 
the first sowings of Brussels Sprouts, Lettuce, 
and Autumn Giant Cauliflower. Observe that 
none of the latter are blind, no uncommon oc¬ 
currence when sown very early or late. The 
most satisfactory mode of raising plants of these 
kinds, as well as Celery, is to make np a tem¬ 
porary hotbed, sow the seeds thinly, and place 
old lights or other slight protection over them 
until strong and fit for pricking out. 

Potatoes -Late Potatoes, required for use 
from the present time through the spring, should 
be gone over as soon as they commence to 
sprout. Rub the sprouts off before they have 
attained any considerable length, for if allowed 
to remain on they spoil tho quality of the 
tubers for cooking. Keep them in as cool a 
place as possible, so that they are not exposed to 
frost, bnt quite in the dark. Carrots, Beet, and 
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Turnips should be gone over in like maimer* As soon as the germ develops into a stem and 
rubbing the young growth off them. The sand, leaf—not before—oan it make any good use of 
soil, or ashes in which they are stored should be light. Of course, seeds germinated m the dark 
as dry as is consistent with not absorbing the need careful treatment in their first stages of 
natural moisture from the roots, for if at all wet, planthood ; but with oareful introduction to 


growth is promoted, which it is the object to 
discourage as much as possible. 

The seeds of Radishes, Turnips, and all the 
Cabbage family are particularly subject to the 
attacks of birds, more particularly in small gar* 
dens, and, if nothing be done, a very few finches 
would, in a single day, destroy a crop. Previous 
to sowing, dress all seeds of the above descrip¬ 
tion with red lead ; few birds will touch them — 
except the greenfinch, from which nothing will 
preserve the seeds but covering them with mats. 
The dressing, to be effectual, must be done 
thoroughly. The best method is to place in a 
large tea-saucer as much seed aB it is the inten¬ 
tion to sow, on which sprinkle a very few drops 
of water, for if they be made too wet, the seed 
and the lead will all stick together in a mass ; 
then take a teaspoonful of dry powdered red 
lead, and stir the whole thoroughly until all 
the seed is well coated with the lead ; let 
it stand for a couple of hours to dry before 
■owing; this is necessary, or the lead will 
wash off with the rain ; whilst, if laid on with 
the right amount of moisture, and well dried, 
it will adhere to the outer covering of the 
seed, even when it appears above ground. With 
a little practice in the preparation of the various 
seed 8 that thus fall a prey to birds, the operator 
will soon be able to judge when he has hit upon 
the right degree of moisture required before 
applying the lead, and upon which the effective¬ 
ness of the land depends. Half-a-pound of lead 
will last a season, and the trouble is nothing 
compared with the results obtained. 

Celery may be dug up and heeled in thickly 
at the foot of a north wall, and the ground may 
be trenched for the main crop of Peas or Pota¬ 
toes. Plant out August-sown Onions, and fill 
up gaps in the autumn-planted Cabbage plots. 

Artichokes. —Remove the mnlching from 
Globe Artichokes, and make good blanks with 
offsets from the larger stools, after which deeply 
dig and manure the ground. If new plantations 
are to be made, deep tilth is indispensable, and 
the plants should be from 4 ft. to 6 ft. apart, 
according to the nature of the soil. Jerusalem 
Artichokes are amenable to much the same 
treatment, and the sooner they are planted the 
better. A deep sandy soil gives produce of the 
highest quality, and to soils of an opposite charac¬ 
ter coal ashes can scarcely be used too liberally 
in order to ensure clean tubers of good quality. 

Rhubarb. — Dig and manure ground for 
Rhubarb, and make good blanks ; new planta¬ 
tions should be made by plant ing single crowns 
only, and though the produce by the autumn 
will be usable, none should be pulled the first 
season, as such a check hinders its full develop¬ 
ment the following year. The rootsthat have been 
lifted for forcing this season, if planted early, 
make good plantations for open-air produce next 
year, subject, of course, to the conditions before 
named. If some roots be now put in any building 
where the external air in a great measure can be 
excluded, the stalks will spring fast, and 
come in before the outside crop, and be better 
in quality than that which has been forced. If 
a few inches of stable litter be placed over the 
crowns of the roots outside, it will act as a pro¬ 
tection from spring frosts, and induce them to 
push a fortnight earlier than such as are fully 
exposed. 

Covering' seeds.—I quite agree with the 
remarks recently made on covering seeds. 
Thousands are buried alive—are suffocated 
through excess of covering. Undue hardness of 
soil may also prove an obstacle to growth ; but I 
believe the seed-bed and its covering may also 
be too soft. A certain amount of resistance seems 
needful for the development of healthy growth 
in seeds. The advice not to cover with soil at all, 
only lay a sheet of glass over pans or pots of 
small seeds, is also good ; but a caution is need¬ 
ful in reference to it. I have not seldom seen 
seeds so treated and placed on shelves within 
full reach of the sun ; the heat such seeds have 
to endure is almost beyond belief. The glass 
should either be whitened over or covered with 
papery bnt seeds are much better placed in the 
shade, or even in the dark, until they germinate; 
they need no light to excite them into growth. 


the light, the young plants speedily gain 
strength, while a larger percentage of seeds will 
germinate in shade or semi or total darkness 
than when exposed to light from the first.—D T. 

U SOS of sawdust.- Some of our best culti¬ 
vators have lately been advocating the use of 
this for propagating, and it possesses all the 
qualities claimed for it, b ut, as a rule, I think 
it rather light and open for some things rooting 
freely when used by itself. When, however, a 
half-and-half mixture of it and sea or silver 
sand is made up, nuttings root in it then both 
quicker and better. Further, when the time 
arrives for our fresh little Cauliflower, Cabbage, 
&c., to be planted out, and will offer tempting 
meals to snails, many will be at their wit’s end 
as to how to prevent loss, and I may tell them 
that nothing proves a safer remedy than saw¬ 
dust. If a good handful is placed around the 
stem of each plant it acts as a mulching to the 
roots in dry weather, and whether wet or dry a 
snail will hardly ever attempt a passage across 
its surfaoe. _ 

INDOO R PL ANTS. 

PANSIES IN POTS. 

I often wonder that the Pansy is not more 
frequently taken in hand by the owners of small 
gardens than it is. Its culture in pots wonld give 
a large return for the time aud labour expended. 
In many gardens one seen frames which, owing 
to the fact of their being unheated, are made but 
little use of during the winter months. Some¬ 
times an attempt is made to winter tender bed¬ 
ding plants in them, and in a general way great 
is the disappointment that such an effort causes, 
for if frost does not work havoc amongst the in¬ 
mates, that quite as much to be dreaded foe, 
damp, sweeps them off in a complete manner. I 
would give up the attempt to winter tender 
plantB in cold structures, and devote the space to 
such subjects as find a congenial home therein. 

Varieties. —Choice varieties of the Pansy 
delight in the amouNt of protection that a glass 
roof affords them ; they pass the winter happily 
in such to them easy quarters, and come forth 
in the early spring bright and fresh, and all 
aglow with beantiful bloom, a source of satis¬ 
faction to the owner, who is enabled to secure a 
fine show of flowers for his greenhouse or dwell¬ 
ing at a time when winter’s icy breath still 
sweeps over the earth. Those who know the 
Pansy well are aware that the first blooms 
(those made in the early spring) are in every 
way the finest and brightest in colour. Strong 
heat and an arid atmosphere do not agree well 
with this fine spring flower, but under glass, 
where the power of the sun is just sufficient to 
stimulate the functions without inducing much 
growth, the flowers of the Pansy attain a rare 
development of size, substance, and colour. 

Raising seedlings —Those who would 
wish to employ the Pansy in the manner here 
suggested should, in order to do so, go in for 
seedlings only, and if in these there is some¬ 
thing lacking of that perfection of marking and 
symmetry that distinguishes the best named 
kinds, they certainly will exhibit great diversity 
of colour, Seed of a good strain should be sown 
in April. This may be committed to the open 
ground, and when soil, season, and care are 
favourable, it will come up freely enough. Mv 
advice would be, however, to sow in a well 
drained pan, and place the same in aoold frame. 

Transplanting.— When the seed is up, 
the difficulty, if there is any at all, of Pansy 
culture is mastered. All that one has then to 
do is to prick the young plants out when large 
enough to handle in pots or pans, or better still 
in the open earth in a frame, and give them 
such little attentions as may be necessary to 
enable them to attain that strength, hardiness, 
and vigeur of constitution which will fit them 
for a residence in the open air during the 
summer. The experienced grower will not need 
to be told what to do to ensure this desired end, 
but the tyro in such matters may be glad to 
learn that the necessary treatment consists in 
sprinkling frequently, to promote a growing 
atmosphere, for the Pansy loves moisture at the 


root and in the air; giving at all times abund¬ 
ance of air, merely protecting against those 
olimatal vicissitudes and extremes that are 
known to be injurious to the hardiest of flower¬ 
ing plants. 

Soil.—When the little plants have waxed 
strong and hearty, they will be provided with 
an appetite for nch food, and this must be given 
them, for on the summer’s growth depends the 
display in spring, and the Pansy will make but 
little headway in a poor, parched soil. Perfectly 
free, too, the compost should be, well stirred 
np and subjected to the sweetening influence of 
sun and air before committing the plants to it. 
But here a word of cantion. I have said that 
the Pansy likes rich food, and so it does, but 
that food may, if of an improper nature, or if in¬ 
judiciously administered, be a souroe of disease 
and decay instead of imparting health and 
strength. 

Manure. —Any manure that may be mixed 
with the soil at planting time should have beau 
by previous exposure to the elements reduced 
to the consistency of mould. When such a 
manurial ingredient is not at hand, work in a 
coat of soot only, and top-dress with good ma¬ 
nure later on. Water freely in hot weather, and 
sprinkle overhead morning and evening on fine 
days. By pursuing this treatment all through 
the summer, the grower will be rewarded for 
his pains by having a fine lot of sturdy, healthy 
little specimens, wnich being carefully lifted in 
the autumn, and sheltered as before directed, 
will prove a source of pleasure and interest 
when there is but little colour and beauty out 
of doors. 

Those who prefer to cultivate named, show, 
or fancy kinds may gratify their desire, and may 
attain fine specimens in much the same manner. 
The only difference is that cuttings must be 
struck early in the summer, and then be grown 
on freely. Do not take the leading flowering 
shoots ; these seldom make good free specimens, 
but choose the smaller growths which spring 
from the base of the plant. These make root 
freely, and soon form themselves into nice 
little specimens. B. J. C. 


HOW TO GROW CELOSIAS. 

From early spring until late in autumn we cul¬ 
tivate these Deantiful annuals, and I know of 
no plant which can be grown so qniokly and 
with so little trouble that is so valuable for 
greenhouse and conservatory decoration through¬ 
out the summer. It is no difficult matter to 
have them in bloom from May until December; 
and those who have not yet grown them would, 
I am sure, be more than pleased with a trial 
of them during this season. They are not 
sweet-scented, but their brightly coloured 
plumes have a pleasing effect when mixed with 
other flowers in either a growing or cut state. 
They are well suited for church decoration, 
and they remain perfect a long time in either 
hot or snady rooms. They do not afford any in¬ 
ducement or harbour for insects, and if they 
are only grown on, bloom is sure to be tho 
result. This will take place whether they are 
in a 3-in. pot or 12-in. one. I only state these 
faots to induoe those interested in subjects of 
the kind to grow them ; and it may further 
be stated that if a little extra attention to 
what has been indicated is given to them, their 
attractiveness will increase in proportion. 

Sowing 1 .—The only way to raise a stock 
of Celosias is from seed. From a small packet 
of seed some scores of plants may be had. Sow 
in March or April. A 6-in. potful will be 
sufficient to afford a good batch of plants. Drain 
the pot well, and then fill it up with some 
good mixture of loam, leaf-soil, sand, or an 
open mixture of any kind. When this has been 
made firm, sprinkle the seed thinly on the 
surface, and merely cover it over with a little 
more of the soil. If it is then placed in any 
close frame or pit, or even in a greenhouse, 
the young plants will soon appear; and if they 
are then placed near the light it will prevent 
them from being drawn up, as they are in¬ 
clined to become long in the stem when grown 
far from the glass. 

Potting.—When each plant has formed two 
or throe leaves the whole should be taken from 
the seed pot, and be placed singly in small 
pots. Loam, sand, and a little decayed manure 
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Type of flne-leaved Begonia (B. Rex). 


tributcd. 

Marechal Niel Roses and Camellias. 
—Nothing adcU so much to the appearance of 
a plant house of any description as climbers on 
the roof ; yet, in addition to the injury sus¬ 
tained by most plants when grown under roof 
climbers through the diminished light they re¬ 
ceive, there is often the still further difficulty 
of giving to the climbers, and the general occu¬ 
pants of the house, the treatment whioh each 
requires. For instance, it frequently happens 
that, to keep the climbers free from insects, it 
is necessary to give them copious syringings 
daily, which causes the water to come down 
upon such flowers as are beneath in a way that 
disfigures them ; and if the other alternative is 
followed—of withholding water from the clim¬ 
bers—they fail to thrive, and, in addition, affect 
the plants below with the insects that infest 


form the most suitable mixture for them at injury. In order to increase this plant take off it is best in the shade of other plants. On ac- 

this time, and the same may be used for any suckers which it shows, if possible with roots count of its leaves being covered with hairs, it 

them at all subsequent pottings. As I do attached to them, as then they are sure to grow is not as easily sponged and washed as some 

not wish to confine their culture to any if placed in a pit or house where they can have plants, and, consequently, should have special 

particular mode or place, I will not say where a little heat for a time. The soil that suits them care given to it to keep it from the dust. Ordi- 
they should be put after potting; but I will best is fibry loam and sand, but as the ( roots nary potting soil is suitable for this Begonia; it 
simply state that throughout all their growth are very large and fleshy, the loam should be requires only a moderate quantity of water. A 
they will do admirably under the same treat- rough and lumpy and the potting loose, in order moist atmosphere is a necessary conditiou of 
ment as pot Geraniums, Fuchsias, and similar that they may be able to ramify the more freely, thriftiness; a very high and dry temperature is 

plants. They require no bottom-heat, and unless To winter the Imantophyllum well and safely, a injurious. _ 

they are wanted in a hurry, a stove temperature higher temperature than that of an ordinary 

need not be given them. When they are wanted greenhouse is required, but where this cannot be The Indian Strawberry (Fragaria in¬ 
to bloom early they may be confined to small afforded it should have the warm end, and be dica).—This is a capital subject for growing in 
pots. If large plants are desired they must never kept a little dryer than usual. In order to get suspended pots or baskets, and its value is in- 
be allowed to become pot-bound until they have plants to flower freely, the point is to treat them creased on account of its being presentable 
gained the required proportions. If there is any well through the spring and summer by supply- throughout the whole year, though in spring it 
doubt about the whole of the plants potted not ing them liberally with water and liquid manure, j B at its best; the long slender stems are 
being of the best description, the worst may be as then they are sure to make strong growth. — laden at the same time both with bright 
weeded out before they are potted a second time. S. D. • yellow blossoms and rich crimson fruit about 

Yellow and crimson of some shade are the two the size of Hazel Nuts. It is somewhat re¬ 
best and most decided colours, and the plants FINE-LEAVED BEGONIAS. markable that so striking a plant should have 

which are going to be the most distinct in this «, , . , . , • so long been kept in the background and be 

respect will show it esrlv in the wlour of their f oli £ h £,en grefter f.voSritei than the steely known outside botanical collections, 
main stems. Those w,tR the br,ghtc8t stems djflv ,? cntvarietie8 of g the Rpx 8ec tion of Begonias but no doubt tt wiH soon become widely d.s- 

,Wri„» which we now illustrate. Such kinds as Begonia trlbutcd ' 

From seed sown early in April flowering Marechal Niel Rosea and Camellias. 

plants may be had in June, and if another batch wr-ai.:_ jj _u _ 

of young plants be then raised, they will keep 
up a succession until Christmas. Young plants 
may be grown in a cold frame throughout the 
best months of the year, say from June to the 
end of September. Some of them may show 
flower when very small and long before they are 
wanted, and in this case it is only necessary to 
pinch the points off with the finger and thumb, 
and thereby cause them to emit later side-shoots. 

As they root freely, the pots may become full 
before the plants are fully developed, and then 

jrV'nsoTburthrouVgoXfldLgTthe Rex. Marshall!, Duchesne de Brabant, Queen ^in^ddlti^ 

root, we are never obliged to put them under any Victoria, Comte de Lemminghe, with their end- b £ ‘ b J Uow with ’ the'ineecto that’ ibfe.t 
particular treatment to check insects. Some loss hybrids of every shade and degree of varie- , n f. r M 

Plante are grown in ol«e pit. and frames until gation, are strikingly beautiful, and few plants 7t £ 

their flower, are fully developed, and they are are more useful, eauer cultivated, or enjoy ho / te it occupied by some kinds of plant-, and 
only then removed to decorate the conservatory; more freedom from insects. ./wtpd for th« nnrr»rw« C*. 

but Celosia. may be placed in that structure Incwlgmenhou.Mtheym.y^gro™ welljnd ^ ^ do better than molt thing. Jith 'cbm- 

from the time they begin to show flower, and m safety. During winter, and when subjected to a bers over the m ; and when these plants have » 
they will continue to increase in attraction temperature under 40 , variegated Begonias houge tQ themaelve8> the shade which a thin 

_ C. should be kept rather dry and in a semi-dormant covering 0 f roof p l an ts affords is a benefit dur- 

state. The object of low temperatures should be . B pring and summer, and in their case no 

Spotted Coltsfoot (Farfugium grande).— to conserve the old, not to develop new beauty. re | gonab f e q Uan tity of water overhead will do 
This is a useful plant for conservatories where Doubtless young plants in full growth, taken barm There are few plants more suitable for 
plants that succeed in the shade are required from a hot place and put m such temperatures ug - j n tb j 8 way than Marechal Niel Rose, as, 
for placing between tall plants. It will grow in as are here indicated, would be killed outright, ^dependent 0 f the general estimation in which 
any corner, and its glossy green, yellow-blotched thus adding another proof of the fact, which ff ower8 are held, its strong, free habit of 
leaves are very ornamental. It aleo makes a cannot be too often repeated, that hardiness is Qwfcb and stout, persistent foliage give tho 

a matter of condition more even than of con- & igite 8hade the Camellias in sunny wea- 
stitution or species. If von want them to be ' and - t ig leg8 liable ^ affec ted with mil- 

hardy, secure a strong habit and well-npened dew than moat kinda of Rotjea whon p i aced i n a 

wood and leaves, and you make them so. Re- bke poaR i 0 n, as any tender-leaved Rose is cer- 
verse these conditions, and the same amount of tjdn t0 a p rey to this parasite when its 

frost will kill them at once. As window plants un „ foliage, produced under the influence of 
we have seen these Begonias thrive well, and art jg c j a j heat, is exposed to so much air as is 
they are excellent for vases in rooms As to neceg8ary for the Camellias. Unfortunately, 

I Ar propagation, any portion of a leaf with a pro- tbere j B a difficulty with this grand Rose in find- 

minent vein is convertible into an independent . a gt0(jk on which it will live any length of 
plant, and any number can be raised from seeds. t - me Like others, I was for some time under 
J „ Strikingly beautiful as Begonias are when grown , : mDreagion t h a t it would do better on its 

spotted Coltsfoot (Fartoglora grande). in pot., most of them are more ao when over- own ^ . bnt r find thllt 80 grown it g0e8 off 

- . f hanging a basket depending from a bracket, or b in the same way that it does on any of 

jood room plantand willbear rough treatment dotting the bricks or .tone, of wall, with the 8tocka on wh i c h it ha. yet been placed: So 
hotter than moat thing.. Itishould >e grown in beauty. In no position are they more useful or { experie nee goee. it live, tfie longest 

“"■I of »*!>»» 8t ‘ ff character, and if it be well effective than as wa 1 plant. The half-creeping bl J dde S on a y $ ung , vigorous Brier half 

supplied with water it will not need repotting 8t em. and leave, look best when depending from 8taodard high , ». when gfown in thi. way the 

for several year.. or displaying themselves close to a wall. Small * excrescence usually formed at the 

Imantophyllum mlniatum.—For the semi-circular pots of cement, stone, or clinkers j al f cfc { on wRb the stock is completely above the 
embellishment of greenhouses or conservatories may easily be made on or suspendingJrom walls. da ^,-th, and under suoh conditions, death, 
this is one of the finest plants that can be These will suffice to grow variegated Begonias wb j cb j fl caused by the protuberance, seems to 
grown, as it sends up numerous heads of orange- in for years. The object is not single specimens, ^ i onKer deferred. The way in which this Rose 
scarlet Lily-like flowers that last a long time in but successfully well-formed, P ro PfJ Jy sha P® d KOeB off is a great drawback to it; for although 
perfection. In habit and general appearance it leaves, the smaller in size the better. Ihe gome individual examples last much longer than 
greatly resembles the Agapanthus, but has cramping of some of the varieties into small otberB R appears to only be a question of time ; 
stiffer and darker foliage, and blooms resembling root spaces alters, and for this purpose improves, wken it is grown in positions from which it 
those of the Vallota purpurea in size and colour, their character. The stems become much shorter, cannot ^ 8pare d, there seems no way but intro- 
so that any one acquainted with this latter may the leaves smaller, and, of course, there ib duc - young p l an ts at intervals to take the 
easily imagine what a fine effect they produce, room for more in number. In corners, and in re- lace * f J the oid er on es that die off, taking the 
Not only is the Imantophyllum useful for green- cesses, at the ends, or under stages, larger precau ^ on to plant the young ones sufficiently 
houses and conservatories, but it also makes a places may be found to take full sized plants. goQn to «j ve them an opportunity of gaining 
fine window plant, as it stands the treatment It is astonishing how well these Begonias grow afcren _th and size to at once occupy the space of 
well, and, being fond of water after it gets in a and colour in shady places. They are equally tho8e tbafc die ; or, what is still better, gradually 
pot-bound state, it is never injured by standing beautiful grown against a back wall as in full reduce the beadg 0 f 8Ucb a8 abow tbe diseased 
in a pan or being kept wet. Dust is the great sunshine, the white of some of the varieties be- to ma keroom for the young examples that 

enemy to most window plants, but as the Iman- ing even more silvery, and the green more ver- destined to fill their places.—T. B. 
tophyHum has thick, shining, leathery leaves dant, in shady places than in exposed ones. nrooni^nao aVirniK i 7 n . 

there is no difficulty whatever in keeping them As a house plant it is well not to place a A valuable greenhouse shnib.—For 

W1Q1D W UW utu. J . F b _• ■ iL. L.1I_ l: _.uu rrrnonhnunn nr nnnHerv-ftfcorv this nrntti v 


Spotted Coltsfoot (Farfugium grande). 


good room plant, and will bear rouj 
better than most things. It should 


are destined to fill their places.—T. B. 

A valuable greenhouse shrub.—For 


beeMily I Be^J. £Th. wfnlow, i.|the grcenhou M or ooo.erv.tory thi. prettily 
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variegated Japanese shrub, Eurya latifolia 
variegata, is most useful, as it contrasts well 
with Camellias and similar dark-foliaged plants, 
and always looks well, whether in summer or 
winter. Not only is this Eurya suitable for the 
above named purpose, but it is also equally so 
for ornamenting rooms, halls, or corridors, 
where it always stands well, as, from having 
such thick leathery leaves, it is indifferent to 
atmospheric influences and is unaffected by dust. 
Its habit of growth is naturally bushy, but it 
may easily be trained and grown to any form, 
that of the pyramid being perhaps the best, and 
the one to which it lends itself most readily, 
although, with a little coaxing, it may be got up 
as a standard, plants of which are very striking 
in the centres of groups, or for relieving flatness 
and uniformity. To run them up as standards 
all that is necessary is to take out any side 
shoots as they show themselves, which will 
force up the lead, and r whon this has reached 
the height required the point should be nipped 
out, when the top part will soon break, and 
by stopping the shoots that emanate from 
thence nice symmetrical heads may be made. 
If pyramids are desired, the side branches 
must be encouraged till they attain a length 
sufficient to form the frame, when they too 
should be stopped as well as the lead, and the 
plants will then furnish up of themselves. The 
way to get good specimens quickly is to grow on 
from the cutting state in moist peat, as by so 
doing much time is saved, and the plants get to 
a useful size in a year or bo. To keep them 
free from thrip, red spider, &c., when under 
such treatment, it will be necessary to syringe 
freely, and to give them rest by subjecting 
them to a cool temperature during the winter. 
Like most shrubby evergreens, the Eurya will 
stand hard pruning, and may therefore be kept 
close and compact by an annual cutting back, 
which should be done early in spring, when 
the buds soon start again and refurnish the 
plants with new foliage. As to soil, the Eurya 
will grow freely in either peat or loam, but the 
variegation comes out best in plants growing 
in peat, or a mixture of the two if plenty of 
sand be added, as when growing liquid manure 
can be given to assist in its full development. 
To strike cuttings, the best way is to take them 
off with a heel, and to put them in early in the 
autumn, and stand them in a cold frame for 
the winter to callus, when by subjecting them 
to a little warmth in the spring they root at 
once, and start rapidly off into growth—S. D. 

6791 —Wintering Lobelias.— In Gar. 
dening of Jan. 14 I find a paragraph in which 
“ A. T. C.” says Lobelias will not live through 
the winter if taken from the open ground, even 
with the most careful management. Allow me 
to say that I always take mine from the ground, 
and have some now in my greenhouse in full 
flower which were taken up last October. They 
were seedlings last spring, and have never ceased 
to flower, and have been a valuable acquisition 
to the greenhouse during the winter. They are 
now making lots of new shoots, which I shall 
pinch off and put in as cuttings. The kinds I 
grow are L. pumila magnifica and L. speciose 
oompacta. I like the last named best.—T. W. Y. 


share such positions along with Scarlet Runners, 
Convolvulus, and Canary Creepers used for a 
similar purpose. Any who may be contemplating 
so using them during the coming summer should 
sow seeds early in April in moderately stiff loam, 
putting a couple of seeds in a 3-in. pot, and 
pluDging them in an ordinary manure frame, in 
which they will grow on the same as Cucumbers. 
Towards the end of May they should be gradu¬ 
ally inured to bear full exposure, and then planted 
out on ridges the same as Vegetable Marrows. In 
warm, sunny positions on manure or soil heaps 
they thrive amazingly, or at the foot of south 
and west walls they may be planted on the level. 
They should be watered freely during summer, 
and be kept thickly mulched with good manure, 
for, being ravenous exhausters of the ground, 
unless they are well satisfied in this respect, 


damanged with a sharp knife before planting. 
If grown for forcing indoors, plant 12 in. row 
from row and 9 in. plant from plant, and if 
liberally treated during the summer, they 
will be strong enough to lift in the autumn for 
forcing. For making a plantation for forcing 
with hot leaves, plant the rows 3 ft. apart ana 
the plants 2* ft. asunder, in order to give plenty 
of room to cover the plants with pots and hot 
manure. I prefer three plants in each clump 
about from 3 in. to 4 in. apart in a triangle, so 
that the Seakale pot will cover them. 

Propagating from roots.— Seakale can 
also be propagated from strong roots selected 
when lifting the plants for forcing in the 
autumn and winter. Cut all the strongest roots 
into lengths about 9 in. and use the young roots 
as small as a quill pen for planting ; they pro- 



1, Small round striped Apple; 2, Medium-sized yellow Apple; 3. Small Orange: 4, Small 
striped Orange ; 5, Pear-shaped, striped ; 6, Pear-shaped, white ; 7, Tear-shaped, yellow; 8, Pear- 
shaped, bi-coloured ; 9, Pear-shaped, large white; 10, Pear-shaped, warted; 11, Small Lemon; 
12, Summer Crook-neck ; 13, Bottle : 14, Bell-shaped, striped ; 15, Bishop’s-hat; 16, Turk’s-cap, red ; 
17JWarted, sulphur yellow ; 18, Onion-shaped, white; 19, Custard; 20,’Coloquinte, hi-coloured; 
21, Coloquinte, green ; 22, Coloquinte, egg shaped; 23, Green, white, striped ; 24, Golden yellow 
bush ; 25, Powder-horn. 


GOURDS. 

Most people are familiar with Gourds, Pumpkins, 
and Vegetable Marrows, but few have any idea 
of the immense variety of them that exist, or of 
the varied, not to say comical, forms and shapes 
which some of them assume, or of the varied 
weights which they attain ; some, the Ohio 
Squash, for instance, turn the scale at 150 lbs., 
and from this there is every weight downwards 
to the small Orange and Pear-shaped Gourds of 
about 1 lb. Generally, they are grown for orna¬ 
mentation only, but the major part of the varie¬ 
ties are equal to the best Vegetable Marrows for 
culinary purposes. Taking this latter fact into 
account, they aro worthy of extended culture, 
serving, as they would, at one and the same time 
two purposes. In America they are largely grown 
for cattle feeding. Amongst the best that may be 
used for culinary purposes are the various Cus¬ 
tard and Melon forms, and some few of the larger 
Pear-shaped kinds. The smaller-striped orange 
and green kinds are only fitted for ornamenta¬ 
tion ; they make a very handsome summer cover¬ 
ing for any old wall, fence, or trellis, and, being 
of the easiest culture, might well be allowed to 


mildew is sure to prove fatal to them. Most large 
seedsmen can supply seeds of the different kinds. 


VEGETABLES. 


CULTURE OF SEAKALE. 

Sowing seed.—Seakale is one of our most 
useful vegetables for winter and spring use, and 
most profitable if properly treated during the 
growing season. It may be grown from seed 
sown in March or early in April in drills 9 in. 
apart, or in beds 4 ft. wide sown broadcast. 
The young plants must be thinned out when 
large enough several inches apart, in order to 
give them room the first season. In the follow¬ 
ing spring they will be large enough to traas- 
lant. Before lifting prepare a piece of ground 
y trenching it deeply, and well manuring it 
with Borne rotten farmyard manure. Having the 
round ready, lift the plants carefully with a 
igging fork, for if not carefully lifted the roots 
aro very often broken. Cut off all that are 1 


duce plants fit to force during the winter. Be 
careful to cut the top or thick end of the small 
roots off horizontally, so that the plants will 
have a good crown, and cut the small ends off 
slantingly, for by doing so I find that the thongs 
root more freely than if cut level like the tops. 
I always lift my plants for forcing indoor as 
soon as the leaves die down in autumn. In lift- 
ting, I commence at one end of the plantation 
and take out an opening deep enough to get 
below the young roots and so lift all my young 
plants. When the sets are ready for planting, I 
tie them into bundles with tar twine, and mak¬ 
ing a trench in a spare corner of the garden I 
lay in the bundles, covering the crowns with 
some fine soil to encourage them to make a 
callus ; then I cover them with leaves or dry 
straw to keep them from freezing during the 
winter ; I also lay my old plants into trenches 
and cover them with leaves, lifting them for 
forcing as required. The ground to be planted' I 
trench early in winter, so that it may be ex¬ 
posed to the frost. As Seakale grows best in 
good strong land, if the soil is very light it is 
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well to top-dress with clay or similar soil to be 
dug into the ground when trenched. 

Planting. —Early in April is a good time to 
plant, and the thongs will be found to have 
formed young arowns and young roots during 
the winter. When ready to plant, rake the 
ground fine with an iron rake and plant the 
thongs 12 in. row from row, and 9 in. plant from 
plant. All the plantation will require during the 
summer will be to keep it free from weeds and 
the surface open ; give a good dressing of guano 
or some artificial manure during the summer, 
for Seakale is a gross feeding plant and requires 
plenty of nourishment in order to get strong 
heads for forcing. As soon as the frost kills 
the leaves in autumn, the plants will be ready 
to lift for forcing, which may be done in the 
Mushroom house, or in any plaoe where the tops 
can be kept dark, so that the Kale may be 
blanched white. 

Forcing. —A temperature of from 50° to 60° 
will be sufficient. The plants may be put in 
large pots or boxes, and covered with pots of 
the same size. The finest blanched Seakale is 
grown in pits heated with hot-water tanks, 
which are used in most of the establishments in 
whioh Seakale is grown largely for market. 
When grown in pits, put a few inches of soil 
over the slates or boards which cover the tank. 
Commence at one end of the pit and lay in 
the roots a few inches apart, covering the 
crowns over with some fine soil, so that 
they will stand quite upright; give the 
soil a thorough soaking with water, and 
have some dry soil ready to cover the plants 
over 9 in. deep. In a short time, according to 
the temperature maintained, the plants will 
soon begin to grow, and as soon as you see the 
tips of the leaves coming through the Kale may 
be cut, and it will be found to be finer blanched 
and of better quality than that forced outdoors 
or in pots or boxes. We can have our first crop 
of Kale early in December, and by having plenty 
of plants the supply can be maintained till late in 
April by having the latest plants laid in some cool 
place, such as a border at the back of a north 
wall. I find Seakale to require a good deal of 
moisture at the roots when forced in pots or 
boxes, for if not well supplied with water it is 
always of an inferior quality. The roots planted 
out after forcing are just as good the second 
year as the first if oare is taken to preserve 
them from frost when taken from the forcing 
pots or boxes. W. C. 


Waloheren Cauliflower and Wal 
cheren Broccoli.—These are undoubtedly one 
and the same thing; but, being entered in 
catalogues under both Cauliflower and Broccoli, 
purchasers are often misled ; and I have known 
many try it as winter Broccoli, although it in as 
tender as any other Cauliflower, of which it is 
really one of the very best for succession during 
summer and autumn. I generally sow a small 
batch under glass in February between rows of 
early Potatoes, and if the young plants be 
pricked out in cold frames, they make a useful 
succession to the autumn-sown Cauliflowers. 
We sow in open borders in March, April, and 
May, and put out a few rows at a time be¬ 
tween rows of early Peas that are planted at 
wide distances apart, as I find both Cauliflowers 
and Broccoli do best on firm land ; and for late 
autumn use we generally plant a large quantity 
from the May sowings, when early Potatoes 
have been cleared off, by simply levelling the 
soil and drawing deep drills in whioh to insert 
the plants and retain the water, if the weather 
is dry and sultry at planting time in July. 
From this planting we get fine heads in the 
autumn, and by carefully tying up the leaves 
to protect them from early frost, and shaking 
dry Fern fronds or litter over them (or lifting 
and storing them in frames), they may be en¬ 
joyed for many months ; bat, except in more 
genial winters than we have had lately, they 
are useless for standing out in winter, for whioh 
purpose Veitch’s Protecting, Snow’s, or Back¬ 
house’s Broccoli are in every way superior, being 
able to resist ordinary frost when forming 
head fit for table.—J. G. L. 

Dusting seedling vegetables. — Al¬ 
though it may seem a small matter, it is of the 
igheat importance to be prepared beforehand 
With a good supply of dry material ready for 
dusting over vegetable crops as 8 'on as they are 


fairly through the soil. We find wood ashes, soot, 
and lime mixed together a very efficient dress¬ 
ing, and it also acts as a good manure, thereby 
pushing the young plants on rapidly past the 
critical stage when they are specially liable to 
attacks from vermin ; and in sowing such crops 
as Carrots, Turnips, &e., it is a good plan to 
cover the seed in the drills with the same 
material, as it has quite a magical effect on the 
young crops.—J. G. L. 

The Carrot. —Having been very successful 
with my Carrot crop last year, it may not be 
out of place to give the readers of Gardening 
Illustrated an account of how I proceeded 
with the preparation of the ground, sowing the 
seeds, Ac. Having chosen a piece of ground, I 
ilecided on trenching it to the depth of 2 ft., but 
before I got out my opening I came upon a drain, 
which prevented me from doing so. However, I 
determined to double dig it, which I did, manur¬ 
ing it with very short old farmyard manure. 
This was done about the beginning of March; 
then in the middle of April I prepared for sow¬ 
ing, stirring it thoroughly with the hoe, and 
raking it perfectly level, making it as firm as I 
could, by trampling on it the long way, then 
across, going over it two or three times. I then 
gave a good dressing of soot, raking it well in, 
and having drawn my drills 1 ft. apart, com¬ 
menced sowing Early Scarlet Short Horn, 
James’s Intermediate, and Altringham. When 
1 in. through the soil I partly thinned them, 
giving another dressing of soot, stirring fre¬ 
quently between the drills with the hoe until I 
thinned 2 in. apart. They were then left to grow 
undisturbed, and the result was a fine crop of 
large clean grown roots, without even a trace of 
worms about them. The soil here is light and 
sandy.—J. B., East Ear far shire. 

Silver-skinned Onions. —Many value 
these for pickling, and as they are of the easiest 
culture, everyone possessing a piece of land may 
grow them. They may be sown from the end of 
March until the end of May. Unlike other 
Onions, a small bulb is most desired in their 
case, and this is beat secured by sowing them 
broadcast in beds where the soil is rather poor. 
J. M. 

6824. —Planting Potatoes late.— When 
planting Potatoes in spring I lay aside the 
small ones with sprouts attached and keep 
them until about the middle of July, when 1 
prepare a bed 3£ ft. wide and plant*them about 
6 in. apart each way. As soon as the tops ap¬ 
pear above ground I soil the Potatoes from the 
outside of the bed. Nothing more is wanted 
until the frost cuts down the tops, when the Po¬ 
tatoes must be covered with litter. I have grown 
them in this way for the last ten years, and have 
been very successful with them. To cook them, 
they are first washed, then boiled, and after¬ 
wards peeled. They are next returned to the 
saucepan with a little butter, and when taken 
out sent up to table as quickly as possible. 
They are pronounced better than any early 
forced Potatoes, being very dry.—J. W. 


FRUIT. 

PROTECTING THE BLOSSOM OF PEAR 
TREES. 

Pears generally open their blossoms before the 
Apple, and are consequently, to some extent, 
more liable to injury from frost; but it is the 
cold piercing wind that does so much injury to 
fruit tree blossoms during a cold spring, espe¬ 
cially when the flowers are damp, and it is to 
shelter from the biting winds and damaging 
effects of snow, sleet, and cold rains that. our 
efforts should be directed. I have often noticed 
in old-faBhioned gardens, where old buildings 
with projecting, overhanging eaves abound, that 
the fruit trees against such buildings are seldom 
without a crop, and no doubt a building of any 
kind is warmer than a mere wall. 

I was walking over a garden last summer 
and noticed a singular instance of the effect 
of the shelter afforded by a slight recess 
in the wall. A Pear tree was trained on 
the gable end of the stable; there had 
formerly been a window near the centre towards 
the top to give light to a loft. And in bricking 
it up only 4^-in. work was employed, and as it 
was built flush inside, a reoess 5 in. deep, the 
size of the window, existed outside. The Pear 


tree covered the whole gable end, and in this 
recess the fruit hung thickly, whilst ou the 
other part of the tree the fruits were very thin. 
The difference was remarkable. I examined it 
closely to see if it conld be accounted for in any 
other way, but I was obliged to come to the con¬ 
clusion that the shelter afforded by the recess 
was the esuse of the difference in crop. If we 
could keep off cold storms of snow, sleet, and 
rain, and Weak the force of the cutting wind, 
we might at least count upon having a moderate 
crop of fruit even in difficult seasons. In walk¬ 
ing across a bleak open heath or common the 
moment we leave the open country and enter 
amid the lanes and hedges of the cultivated dis¬ 
tricts we feel the effect of the hedges in toning 
down and softening the wind, although the 
hedges may be bare and leafless. 

A patch of Furze or a Thorn hedge holds the 
wind in its tight embrace and seems to rob it of 
its icy coldness ; and the knowledge of this foot 
has led many to make a free use of branches to 
protect frnit tree blossoms. Up to the present 
time this has been mainly confined to evergreen 
branohes such as Yew and Spruce Fir, but I 
think so far as Pears are concerned small 
branches densely loaded with small twiggy 
growths even without foliage would be found 
very useful in preserving and sheltering the 
blossoms ; small pieces of Birch, Elm, Lime, and 
Hazel, or any other tree that produces a goodly 
number of small twigs, the thick end tucked 
under the Pear branches, leaving the twiggy 
points drooping downwards, would often arrest 
the cold particles of snow or sleet and convey it 
to the earth. They would also help to break up 
and distribute the force of the wind; they would 
cost next to nothing, and we may rest satisfied 
that if they did no good they will do no harm. 

We all know the value of even a single thick¬ 
ness of old fishing net as a protection of fruit 
trees or any other plant in spring, and branches 
rightly distributed are as valuable as nets. Look¬ 
ing back and taking note of the many instances 
where a crop of fruit ha* been saved by a good 
coping, I can have no hesitation in recommending 
temporary copings to be used in spring, either 
made of glass, wood, canvas, or reeds. My idea 
of a good coping wonld be something that could 
be worked on hinges, and folded back on the 
wall in fine weather to give air to the tops of 
the trees. The objection to all wide copings is 
they give shelter when the trees would be better 
exposed. I have never seen any arrangement of 
this kind at work, but I don’t see any difficulty 
about it; it should be made as light as is com¬ 
patible with strength. H. 


GENERAL HINTS ON FRUIT GROWING. 

Selection of the ground.— When fruit 
trees are to be planted, select a piece of land 
sloping towards the south. If the land be wet, 
so that the rain lodges in pools, it must be 
drained by laying 4-in. drain tiles 3 ft. below 
the surface if an outlet can be secured at this 
depth ; if not, then let the pipes be laid as low 
as convenient, as dry warm soil is indispens¬ 
able to vigorous root aotion, except in the case 
of Black Currant trees, which like a damp soil. 

Preparation of land.—To prepare new 
land for fruit trees, it is best the first year to 
trench it all over two spades deep, burying the 
Grass with all rubbish at the bottom, and 
plant Potatoes or Celery on it, as eitner of,these 
crops destroy the grass roots and weeds, and 
afterwards the land can be kept clean with 
little trouble. This deep trenching gives a good 
light mellow loam in which the fabrdus roots 
re veil In preparing the land for Strawberries, 
it is necessary to bury a good layer of stable 
manure 9 in. below the surface, for the roots to 
feed on as they strike downwards. 

Selection of trees.— Choose well formed 
trees with clean straight stems, furnished 
with branches at,right angles from the stem, all 
round and with small fibrous roots. If planted in 
this form, the roots spread out and catch the heat 
and rain at those seasons of the year when the 
fruit is setting and ripening. Any tree properly 
planted should never require a prop or support 
to make it stand erect. 

When and how to plant .—Planting 
may be done between the end of September and 
the beginning of March ; a week earlier or 
later is of little consequence. I prefer moving 
most fruit trees immediately after the fruit is 
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gathered. The trees get a better hold of the soil 
when planted in autumn, and are better pre¬ 
pared for bearing fruit in the following year. 
Give every tree sufficient room to spread out 
both root and branch. The almost universal 
fault of amateur gardeners in planting trees 
is a tendency to overcrowd them. Let the 
holes into which the trees are to be planted 
always be made large enough to allow of the 
roots being spread out straight in every diroc- 
tion. Before planting the tree spread a thin layer 
of horse manure at the bottom of the hole, then 
cover this over with clean soil so that the roots 
shall not touch the manure ; then put the tree 
in, and cover the roots well over with soil, 
and on the top of that fill up with good stable 
manure, and cover all over with soil. On no ac¬ 
count should any crop be planted under fruit 
trees. Gooseberry trees or Raspberries may be 
planted in orchards (especially in the sonth of 
England), bnt in this case the large trees must 
be bo wide apart as not to keep the snnlight and 
heat off the bushes growing near. No kind of 
vegetable should be grown in an orchard, as this 
causes a needless disturbing of the tree roots, 
and, on the other hand, no kind of vegetable 
does really well under trees. 

When to prune. —The best time to prune 
is before the sap begins to ris8—any time during 
open weather from the first week in January 
till the end of February. If a tree is gross and 
vigorous it will make an excess of wood how¬ 
ever much it may be pruned, and, in fact, the 
more it is pruned the faster will it produce 
fresh wood. Stop the leading shoots, take out 
the weak wood, and take out a whole branch 
here and there in the case of old frnit trees that 
have become so dense that the light cannot get 
to all the branches. 

How and when to manure.— As soon 
as the fruit is gathered clear the land of rubbish 
and give a top-dressing of manure. Ashpit 
manure is very beneficial to Gooseberries. Liquid 
manure may be given freely in summer to all 
fruit trees when the fruit is setting. G. C. 

Ecclct i. 


Hints on early Melons.— From the 
present time to the end of February is a good 
time to make two or three small sowings of Melon 
seeds for an early crop. The seed ehonld be 
selected with care, and procured from trust¬ 
worthy sources, always keeping in mind that 
certain varieties require more than a mere 
recommendation on paper for early work. The 
sort which I grow for early fruiting is Malvern 
Hall, an old Melon possessing rare qualities as 
an early forcer. It ripens from ten days to a fort¬ 
night before any other kind which we have 
tried, but it does not present that imposing ap¬ 
pearance on the dessert or exhibition table that 
many other varieties do either in form or size. 
The early Melon crop is our most difficult one 
to manage. Early Grapes, Peaches, or Straw¬ 
berries arc comparatively easy to grow, simply 
because they have furnished themselves with 
all the essentials in the ourrent years growth, 
but with the Melon it is very different. The 
only advantage one can have is good seed and 
proper facilities for growing it, which is more 
the exception than the rule. In sowing the seed 
for early crops have the requisite number of 
small pots washed clean, ana put a rough pieoe 
of soil in the bottom of each, filling the pot 
about half full with any ordinary soil run 
through a £-in. riddle. Then drop two good 
seeds into each pot, and cover slightly through 
a fine sieve. The pots should then be plunged 
in a temperature of from 80° to 85°. If the 
bottom heat be from fermenting material there 
will be no need of watering before the plants 
have grown into “rough leaf/' Meanwhile they 
will bo earthed up with soil that is warmed to 
the same temperature as that of the soil in 
which the plants are growing. This is done 
by consulting the bottom-heat thermometer, 
and nothing is of more importance than 
avoiding checks in early growth. While 
the young plants are progressing the soil 
for the final planting out will be in process 
of preparation. Melons will grow in any soil, 
but they prefer a good fibry loam well incor¬ 
porated with burnt clay and wood ashes; and 
preference should be given to limited root-room 
for early crops. Taking the ‘‘ make-shift ” prin¬ 
ciple for our guide, bottom-heat can always be 
supplied where there is a command of fresh 


manure and leaves. A rude base of brickwork 
can be laid of sufficient height on which to 
place either pots or square tubs with drainage 
holes in the bottom to admit of a free passage 
for water, and the tubs might be made to come 
to pieces like a frame. By having a base of 
this sort the bottom-heat could always be re¬ 
newed and a steadier heat kept up than by 
planting oat on a bed where the heat could 
not be renewed at intervals. When abont 1 ft. 
high two or three of the strongest shoots should 
be stopped iu order to secure a few fruiting 
laterals ; and in ten days or so two or three 
more might be pinched in the same way, and 
the remainder might be allowed to reach the 
top of the wires before they were stopped, and 
might be permitted to carry a full crop. Of 
course pinching so early entails a little sacri¬ 
fice, but the advantages of a few early fruits 
is a consideration with many people. Heat and 
moisture should be increased according to ne¬ 
cessity as the days lengthen, and later conditions 
of treatment ought to be governed by individual 
requirements.—W. H. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


(miscellaneous.) 

6919.-Law respecting fences.— For¬ 
merly when Thom hedges were planted on em¬ 
bankments, the whole Bank and hedge belonged 
to the man who planted the hedge, inasmuch as 
the embankment necessarily must be thrown up 
within his own boundary ; consequently it was 
entirely on his own land, and often there was 
left from 1 ft. to 3 ft. beyond the bank, that the 
owner might pass on the other side of the fence 
to cat or crim it. In timo3 more recent a man 
would plant a hedge on the levol land within 
8 ft. of his own boundary, and he would protect j 
it on the other side with rails. Of course, so 
long as the wooden fence lasted there was no 
difficulty in deciding the boundary. Sometimes 
there were, and still are, a few flagstones or 
bricks placed firmly in the ground to indicate 
the exact boundary. Where the superstructure 
is a wooden fence, or the stones or bricks are 
placed at the extremities of a Thom fenoe to 
show the limit, there is in the event of the 
Thom hedge dying, or the stumps and soils de¬ 
caying, the legal boundary still clearly indi¬ 
cated. I know of a boundary that is composed 
of one line of bricks set in the ground, and on 
these is placed a boarded fence, so that Rhould 
the fence be removed or get blown down, there 
still remains the permanent brickwork. It is the 
habit at the present time to plant the Thoms or 
Hollies at the extremity of the land; conse¬ 
quently, when they are fully grown, and have 
become, perhaps, 6 ft. wide, the fence covers the 
land equally on both sides, so that the real 
boundary is the middle of the bush. In “Victor’s” 
case I should think that originally one owner 
has held both plots, and that he has bought 
them at different times, and fenced them when 
he has taken possession ; therefore, in the ab¬ 
sence of any knowledge to the contrary I should 
assume that the struts or stumps and rails are 
the legal boundary, but as I judge that the 
land h&s now become gardens (at least, that in 
“ Victor’s” occupation), I should think that 
the Thorn hedge will be held to be the boun¬ 
dary for all practical purposes, inasmuch as 
neither of “ Victor’s ” neighbours can come into 
his garden without hia permission.—G. C., 
Eccles. 

6914.— Party wall blown down.— If the 
wall that “ Enquirer ” speaks of was blown into 
hia garden last October, the owner of it has had 
ample time to rebuild or remove it. If he has a 
lease on the house to which the wall in question 
belongs {i.e., a lease that includes keeping the 
outside in repair), and supposing the wall to have 
been in good condition when he took the house, 
then he would be liable to remove the fallen 
wall from your garden and make compensation 
for any damage done. If he be but; a yearly 
tenant, the landlord (i.e., his landlord) is liable 
for all damage done. Or, if the wall was in bad 
condition when the lease was given, then also 
is the landlord liable. Send the responsible party 
a written notice by messenger, or registered 
letter, apprising him of the wall being blown 
into your garden, and that it is interfering with i 
your gardening operations, and that if it be not 
removed within seven days you shall be com. 1 


polled to employ a man to remove the obstruc¬ 
tion, and you shall charge him with oost of 
labour and damage done to garden. Keep a copy 
of memorandum sent, and also bring in a wit¬ 
ness to see the wall before you remove it from 
where it fell. If you get no reply by the expira¬ 
tion of the term named, you may employ labour 
to stack the stone and bricks in some vacant 
spot on your premises. Do not throw the dibris 
into your neighbour’s garden, or you may make 
yourself liable for damage to plants. Get a re¬ 
ceipt for money paid for labour, and detain the 
material of the fallen wall till yon are compen¬ 
sated for your outlay. Or you might sell them 
by public auction to defray the same after hav¬ 
ing given due notice of the same in the adver¬ 
tising medium of the town, as follows: “ If 
A. B. does not remove the building materials 

lying at C. D.’s on or before the- day of 

-, 1882, they will be sold to defray expenses.” 

—Signed, C. D., 22, Derby Street, B—t—u, 

this-day of-, 1882. It is illegal to sell 

more than covers the expenses incurred.—G. C., 
Ecclts. 

6901.—P#aohoe In greenhouses.— The 
Peach trees in question ought to do well if they 
receive good treatment, seeing that they are 
fully exposed to the sun nearly ail day, although 
the shade of the big trees may be a slight draw¬ 
back. Give the Peach trees a good watering before 
they start into growth, keeping the house neither 
too moist nor to dry, when in tlower giving more 
air and less moisture as the season advances, 
syringing frequently during the season. In the 
autumn and after the fruit is gathered, should 
the weather prove dull and sunless, apply a little 
fire-heat, giving plenty of air, and you will have 
no difficulty in securing well-ripened wood with 
plenty of flower-buds for a future crop.—J. B. 

6903. — Sharpening and adjusting 
mowing machines.— Remove the bottom 
plate from the machine, then fix it in a vice, 
draw a straight line along the edge of the plate, 
then with a sawyer’s file rasp it down to the 
line with the same slope as the outters; then 
get the plate reent at each end, to make it come 
close to the cutters as before, making the plate 
and entters to meet exactly the same as in a 
| pair of shears. Get a piece of rough paper and 
I try to cut it all alon^ ; it it clips it neatly and 
at onoe, you have it set right. The rest will 
depend on the lowering or raising of the rollers. 

6859.— Hardy English Orohlds.— I feel 
certain “ Cuckoo Dorking ” will be amply repaid 
for any trouble expended on the collecting and 
cultivating of these plants. With a similar object 
in view I have now got together most of those 
growing in this immediate neighbourhood, and 
will be happy to give any information in my 
power, as well as living specimens of some kinds 
that cannot be procured in Surrey, if “ Cuckoo ” 
will write to following address. — A. D. Webster, 
Llandegai, Bangor , North Walt s. 

6911.—Pruning Roses.— Charles Lawson 
is a summer blooming Rose, and will not bear 
much pruning. I only cut out a little of the weak 
wood, and leave the strong shoots nearly their 
full length. Perhaps “Lover of Roses” pruned 
all his Roses a little too hard. Thin out the weak 
wood and shorten the shoots very moderately 
this sgring, and they will probably flower well. 

6867.—Sparrows in gardens.—I regret 
that so many correspondents advocate the use of 
poisoned grain for the destrnotion of small birds. 
It» both a cruel and dangerous practice. The; 
harm done by small birds to seed crops is small 
in comparison to the good work they do in des¬ 
troying the insect pests, and certainly we hare 
no right to put these little creatures to a painful 
death.—M. J. S. 

6907 -Ten-week Stocks.— If Ten-week 
Stock seed is sown thinly in the open ground 
in light soil about the end of March good strong 
plants may be obtained. When 4 m. to 0 in. 
high transplant them, taking up sufficient earth 
so as not to disturb the roota. I find Stocks 
raised in the open ground are far better than 
those raised in frames, <fcc.—A. H. J. 

C807.— Sparrows in gardens.— “F. W. TV' in 
giving directions for poisoning wheat seems to be un¬ 
aware that it Is Illegal to poison grain, seed, or meal for 
destroying birds, or to lay or place upon any ground*or 
exposed place any such poisoned grain, Ac. The penalty 
for so doing not to exceed £10. This Act was passed July 
38,1803.—B. A. W. 
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6881.—Renovating Nut trees.— Bead the article 
on pruning fruit trees in GARDENING (p. 664) And in 
addition to following the directions thsre given loosen 
the ground for 8 ft. or 4 ft. round the stem, and scrape 
the loosened earth off clean. This will generally bring 
the suckers away with it; if not, they must be twisted 
off with the hand.—M att. 


6967. —Keeping Grapes.— -J. B.— The shelves should 
be made 4 in. or 6 in. wide, and sloping towards the 
wall at the back, and about 9 in. above each other. 8trips 
of wood must be nailed along the back wall 3 in. or. 4 in. 
above each shelf, so that the bottles can be slipped 
between the strips and the shelf and be kept in their 
places. The neck of the bottle wilt project some distance 
beyond the shell and allow the bunch of Grapes to hang 
down. 

6968. -Trees for Liondou.—I want to plant a tree 
at the end of my garden in Chelsea, to form a screen 
from new houses. As there are Lilac bushes there 
already, I want a tree of good height to stand among 
them. Would a Poplar thrive in London ? as that would 
have the best chance. — E. C. [A Lombardy Poplar 
would thrive very well .] 

6969. —Todea superba.— Pat .—Do not put it in a 
forcing house, or you will kill it. Keep it in the cool 
greenhouse with the glass shade over it. 

Young Botanist .—At any good optician's shop. Price 

depends upon size and quality.- K. W. — Messrs 

Veitch A Sons, Chelsea, or Messrs. Henderson <fc Sons. 
Pine apple Nursery, Kdgware Road, would no doubt 

supply vou with a plant, but not with seed.- Tho. 

Davis.— From Mr. B. S. Williams, Paradise Nursery, 

Upper Holloway, London, N.- L. A.—At any place 

where flower-pots are Bold, we should think.- F. Lang- 

lty m _Send four at a time. Shoots, leaves, and blooms, if 

possible.- Tottenham.— Deeply trench the ground and 

pick out the roots as the work proceeds. Thongs are 
fleshy roots which branch from the main stem; cut them 
in 4-m. or 5-in. lengths, and plant them 6 in. or 8 in. 

apart, and 8 in. or 4 in. deep.-Paf.—Choose those 

t h at are in best condition at tne time of the show. All 
are good kinds that you mention. 


6076.— Law respecting drains.— Will some one 
kindly tell me the law regarding drains through a gar¬ 
den T There is one at the head of my garden 6 in. higher 
than the walk, packed up with stone sides, and covered 
the top with flat slabs. It often breaks away, and 

_i smell is very bad. It might be rightly called a 

surface drain. Do the repairs fall on me or the owner 
the house from where the drain comes f Are not 
drains bound by law to be carried a certain depth 
under ground at the cost of the owner? It is an old 
drain of many years standing.—D. Y. W. 

_i.—Tenant right to greenhouse. — Three 

years ago I built a small greenhouse in my garden, my 
then landlord saying I should not be disturbed while I 
chose to stay ; Bince then he has died, and the property 
has gone to his nephew, who is now my landlord. Now, 
he wishes me to pay so much per yard for the ground on 
which the greenhouse stands, it being in the garden, for 
which I pay rent, house and garden being included. Now, 
' wish to know if I can take it down and dispose of it, 
being built on a wooden foundation, or whether by 
law he can claim it.— Constant Reader. 

6977.— Lawn on chalk soil.— What is the best 
dressing for a lawn on a very poor chalk soil ? The lawn 
is new. rough, and very bare in places. I want to im¬ 
prove it during the winter, previous to sowing it in 
April. I have to purchase all manure and mould ; and 
wood ashes are practically unobtainable. Our road 
scrapings are poor and chalky, as the roads are hilly an 1 
very few horses pass along. Should the tennis and 
ordinary lawns be treated all in same way ?— Caterham 
Valley. 

„.J.— Boys damaging gardens.—Opposite my 
garden across the street is a waste field, and in summer 
boys living in the neighbourhood make a cricket ground 
of it, and constantly knock their ball into my garden, 
breaking off flowers and plants, and come after it with¬ 
out any regard to the damage to mv garden or the annoy¬ 
ance to me. I should be glad of advice as to some means 
of putting a stop to the nuisance, as remonstrance seems 
useless. I believe no owner can be found for the field.— 


Q UERIE S. 

Rules for Correspondent*.— AU communica¬ 
tions for insertion should be clearly and concisely written 
on one tide of the paper only and addressed to the EDITOR. 
Letters relating to business to the Publisher. The name 
and address of the tender is required, in addition to any 
nom de plume to be used in the paper. Answers to Queries 
should always bear the nuniber and title of the Query 
answered. When more than one query is sent each should 
be on a separate piece of paper. Owing to the necessity of 
Gardening going to press a considerable time before the 
day of publication, it w not possible to insert queries and 
communications the week they are received. Queries not 
answered should be sent to us again. 

6970. —How to stoke a boiler Are.—I have a 
non coil boiler, made in Glasgow, somewhat like that 
advertised by Dlplock in Gardening, it serves to heat 
sitting-rooms, whence pipes heat large greenhouse above. 
At first It had a damper in the stove-pipe, which com¬ 
municates with brick chimney after an ascent of 9 ft. 
This cansed smoke and sulphur, and was removed. Stove 
now requires too much attention, instead of every K) 
or 12 hours. How shall I stake ? Coal alone cakes and 
dies but. Lhe Bamc with cinders and slack, which form 
very hard clinkers. Coko is too quick, and burns out 
directly. I try to control draught by a biick over ash-hole. 
Could a damper in brick chimney act ? If so, how could 
it be fixed and controlled ? There must be no smoke or 
smelL Any advice will oblige.— Lancashire. 

6971. — Plants for epergne.— I have had turned in 
alabaster a sort of epergne to grow Ferns in. It is about 
1 ft. 8 in. high; the bottom basin is about 6 in. in 
diameter and 2\ in. in depth: the middle basin, 5} in. 
in diameter and 2$ in. deep; the top of trumpet form, 
8} in. in diameter and 31 in. deep. A centre shaft con¬ 
nects the three basins together, down which the drain¬ 
age is carried off. Its position will be in a window facing 
west, in which many English and some exotic Ferns do 
fairly welL Will some reader tell me what Ferns I 
should plant it with? I have thought that a Selaginella 
would best suit the bottom and middle basins, and a 
small rooted free-growing Fern about 9 in. or 12. in. 
high for the top basin.— BrixtoN. 

6972. —Destroying slugs—In a recent number of 
Gardening I observed a remedy for slogs. I wish to ask 
whether the corrosive sublimate recommended will destroy 
the plant as well as the slug. The same inquiry applies 
to another remedy recommended November 17, 1880 
(carbonate of ammonia). The plants in my garden are 
devoured by slags, and unless I get a cure 1 expect to 
have no Strawberries after this mild winter. I should be 
therefore glad to know whether 1 may safely water the 
Strawberry beds now, and when in fruit, with either of 
the above-named mixtures.—C. C. C. 

6973. — Ann uals for beds.—I want to plant two 
miniature flower beds with hardy annuals that take np 
but little room, such as Calliopsis; can any one recom¬ 
mend me a few ? The beds are 6 ft. across, and are round. 
Also, I should like a list of a few handsome or sweet- 
scented hardy annuals other than the following : Alys- 
sum, Cyanns, Silene, Nicotlana, Nemophila, Virginian 
Stock, Saponaria, Linums, Eschscholtzia, Jacobea, Con¬ 
volvulus, Mignonette. I have all these, but wish for an 
entirely different stock this year, and do not know what 
to choose among so many. Any information will oblige 
—Seventeen Years Old. 


6974.—Ferns In case not thriving.—I have had 
a Fern case in London for two years, and have tried most 
of the species of Ferns recommended for this purpose, 
but none really thrive, and some have died. The principal 
defect is that the fronds turn brown and become monldy. 
The case is well ventilated and in south window. Which 
la the best mode of watering ? 8honld dead and decayed 
fronds be removed ? The few which thrive at all grow to 
a great height, and have very long stems.—E. C. 


Vexed. 

_.—Orange trees.—I have an Orange tree about 

2 ft. high in a room; it flowered last year, and has now 
three Oranges on It. What treatment does it now re¬ 
quire to ensure its blooming again this year? Will it 
require pruning ? if so, when ought it to be done ? and 
ought I to leave the Oranges on the trees Ohey are not 
yet ripe)? or will they interfere with its producing flowen 
this year?— Anxious. 

6980.— Making an orchard house.— I have a 
disused stable (lean-to) made of wood, felted and coated 
over with gas-tar. I purpose turning it into an orchard 
house, as it is just the size mentioned in Gardening, 
September 8,1881.8hould the roof be glazed ? and which 
is the best way to do it? I have glazed the front. What 
shall I do with the floor? Any further hint will oblige.— 
AMATEUR. 

6931 —Gats in gardens.— I am continually pestered 
with my neighbours' cats trespassing my garden both 
day and night time. They do not only destroy my plants 
aod scratch the seedlings over, but are continually watch¬ 
ing my pigeons. I have lost several lately through them. 
Can I lawfully destroy or do anything to the cats ? 
Shall be glad of any information on subject.—G. H 
Mortimer. 

6982.— Grafting Aucubas.— Would it be practicable 
to graft shoots of the male Aucuba japonica on the shoots 
of a large shrub of the female kind without cutting the 
latter down ? and would there be any likelihood of the 
operation proving successful? if so, how should it be 
done, and when is the right time? Any other hint would 
be thankfully received ?—B. K. 

6083 —Gypsum as manure.—Is gypsum, crushed 
or ground, good as a fertiliser? if so, how should It be 
applied ? and in what quantities, say to Grass lawns, to 
the vegetable garden, and to the flower garden ? I would 
also ask the same question with regard to the Bo-called 
soot ('red, not black), the residuum found in steam boiler 
and other funnel flues from the combustion of coai?- 
SENOA. 

6984 .—Orange tree in window —I have an Orange 
tree in a pot in London ; it was quite healthy till about 
a fortnight ago, when the leaves began to drop off, and 
also the Oranges (which were nearly ripe). What Is the 
cause of this, and what remedy? The tree hss been 
Judiciously watered, and every care taken of it, the leaves 
being sponged frequently. Any bints will greatly oblige. 
—Orange. 

C986.— 1 Ten-week Stocks.—Will some reader who 
has had experience in growing Ten-week Stocks from 
their own saved seed tell me if 1 shall have doable 
flowers if I sow the seed I saved from a bed of 
Stocks last antumn ? I had many more double flowers 
than single ones; they were very fine. Shall I get them 
as fine and as double this year ? I want them for sale — 
PEEPING tom, Coventry 

__j.— Flowering shrubs for Scotland.—I am 
going to make a bed of shrubs. Will anyone tell me the 
names of aome’bright coloured free flowering sorts? and 
whether it la best to plant now or in autumn ? I live near 
the sea on the east coast oflScotland. Will Pyrus japonica 
grow as a shrub ? and are tree Proonies hardy in Scot¬ 
land?—I. L. 

6987.—Climbers for west aspect.— Will someone 
kindly tell me the names of a few very fast growing 
creepers that will thrive In a west aspect, snbeoll clay ? 
I am not particular as to sort, but I want things that will 
grow quickly and luxuriantly. Also when should they be 
put In T-Essex. 

_Manure for Parsnips, &a—What is the 

best kind of manure to pat in land to be cropped with 
Parsnips, Carrots, Turnips, and Cauliflowers? Would 
concentrated lawn mannre be good? The soil in my gar¬ 
den is heavy and clayey.—C. D., Cardiff. 

6089 —Mice eating bulbs.—All my Crocus bulbs 
just as they begin to show above ground are eaten off. 
My gardener says It Is the mice. Is there any way to 
prevent them doing so ? I have tried soot, but ft appears 
to have no effect.—J. B. 


6990. — Fuchsias and Geraniums.— When should 
- repot a lot of Geraniums now in 4-in. pots ? and how 
should they be treated afterwards ? Also how should I 
treat some young Fuchsias In 3-in. pots ? I want to make 
fine plants of them ; should they be potted and pruned? 
and how can I prevent the plants producing malformed 
blooms as they did last year?—E. D. 

6991. — Manure mixed with sawdust.— I keep & 
pony, and use for its bed sawdust, which I find much 
cheaper than straw .1 shall be glad If some one could 
tell me whether the manure mixed with the above is of 
any use for a garden, the soil of which is very heavy ; 
also what kinds of vegetables is it most suitable for ?— 
“ F. 

6992. —Plants for sunless conservatory.—I 
have a conservatory in a north-east angle of my house ; 
the wall on the west side and my neighbours’ houses on the 
east keeping off all sun. What plants can I grow in 
each an aspect? and would Roses or creepers be likely 

dot—W. W. 

_Tuberoses and Hyacinth us caadlcans. 

—When is the best time to plant Tuberoses in the open 
ground ? and when will they bloom ? Also when shall I 
plant Hyacinthus candicans ? and in what positions and 
soil shonld each of the above plants be put ?—One who 
wishes to know. 

6994.—Hedgehogs in gardens.—I? have turned 
into my garden some hedgehogs to destroy slugs, snails, 
worms, «c., and one of my neighbours informs me that 
they will also eat the fruit, and particularly Strawberries. 

~ shall be glad If any reader could inform me if this is 
,—Fern Hill. 

6096.—Crocuses not flowering. —I .planted 
some Crocuses in good mould in October ; cave a little 
water at starting, and when showing an inch above the 
earth, a good saturating once a week. They are now 
4 in. high, bat do not show a sign of blossom. I should 
be rglad to know the cause; they have always been in the 
light.—R. O. 

_.—Making a hotbed.—I intend to make a 

hotbed in which to grow (from seed) Asters, Ricinns, and 
other half-hardy plants. Having my manure ready, how 
shonld I form the bed, and how plnnge the pots? Also, I 
should like the names of a few annuals that would 
be best started in such a fra me-S eventeen Years 
Old. 

_.—Forced Rhubarb. — We have forced Rhu¬ 
barb in Seakale pots side by side with Seakale. The Rhn- 
bard tastes earthy, while the Seakale is all right. How 
can the earthy taste be avoided?— E. J. A. 

6998 —PropagatiDg Geraniums. -What is the 
best method and the right time to increase Geraniums 
that have been wintered indoors, so as to obtain a good 
supply for bedding out?— Mustard and cress. 

6999. — Planting outdoor Vine.—Will any reader 
inform me the best way to plant and otherwhe treat an 
outdoor Vine which will be trained up the south side of 

building ?—Stonb-ohipper. 

7000 . — Llllum auratum in pots.— Will some reader 
say when, and in what sited pots, and what kind of soil 
Llllum auratum bulbs should be planted to bloom in 
October or November ?—L. D. 

7001. — Manure for gardens —How many tons of 
stable manure maybe regarded as a fair average yearly 
allowance per acre for a fruit and kitchen garden ?— 
\V. S. 

7002. —Building a greenhouse. — Would some 
reader tell me how to bufld and heat a greenhouse ? span 
roof, about 8 ft. by 12 ft.—A Highlander. 

7003 . -Early Potatoes.—I should be glad to know 
what is the earliest and best round Potato.—A. B. G. 

7004. —Nerine Fothergilli.—WU1 any reader tell 
me how to grow this Nerine in windows?—R. O. 

7005. —TropBBolum tricolorum grandiflorum. 

—What treatment does this require ?—C. C. 


POULTRY. 


CHICKENS. 

Poultry fanciers should now look around their 
yards and determine on the best oourse to be adopted 
to ensure the rearing of a sufficient number of strong, 
healthy chickens. Too much stress cannot be laid on 
the importance cf early hatching, in order to obtaiu 
fully matured pullets before next winter sets in, as 
such can alone be depended upon to produce a 
regular supply of eggs during that period. Fanciers 
of pure blood should see that they possess a few 
hens or pullets of sufficient merit to breed from, 
likewise a cock to mate with them. This requires a 
little judgment, bearing in mind that should the 
hen be deficient in any desirable quality, she should 
be mated with a cook that possesses that quality iu 
abundance, and vice versa. 

Always choose healthy specimens on both sides, as 
many of the diseases of poultry are hereditary. 
With Brahmas and other Asiatic breeds four or five 
hens to one cock is quite sufficient to ensure a goodly 
number of fertile eggs; but with Hamburghs, Hou- 
dans, and suoh like six or seven will not prove too 
many. These numbers are supposing the birds to be 
in confinement, but where they have unlimited 
range they may be increased by half, as eggs pro¬ 
duced from fowls enjoying this advantage are always 
more fertile than from those in confinement. The 
cock should not be related to his hens if size he a 
consideration with the breed; and even if not so, it 
generally entails a loss of stamina, and a cock pur¬ 
chased from another yard of an entirely different 
strain is money well laid out, and will ensure strong 
chickens, and prevent much disease among them. 
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It need not, however, be a question of money, u 
there are generally to be found fanciers who are 
only too willing to make an exchange, thus benefit¬ 
ing both parties* When hens have been running with 
a oock from whioh it is not desirable to breed, it will 
be necessary to allow a period of three weeks or a 
month to elapse before the eggs can be used for 
sitting, as tne influence of the male bird often 
extends over that time, and it is a great source of 
disappointment after going to trouble and expense 
to find the chioken develop some characteristics due 
to a former misalliance. 

We once had a brood of Minorcas hatched from 
eggs produced by pure breeds on both sides, some 
of which exhibited small top-knots and speckled 
featherB, due, no doubt, to the fact of the hens 
having been in the same yard with a Houdan cook, 
although they were separated from him and con¬ 
fined in a pen with a pure Minoroa cock for nearly 
seven weeks before any of the eggs were used for 
hatohing. As a rule, however, the first mentioned 
period will prove sufficient to ensure the ohickens 
coming true. Eggs intended for hatching purposes 
require a little extra care. They should be gathered 
up from the nests as soon as possible after being 
layed, in order to prevent their becoming soiled or 
shaken by other hens using the same nest, and kept 
in a moderately oool dry place, large end downwards, 
which is easily done by fixing up a shelf pieroed 
with a number of holes large enough to insert the 
egg half way, but not so as to allow it to pass 
through. They may be so kept without deteriority 
for ten days or a fortnight. 

Judgment must be used as to the number of eggs 
to be placed under one hen, having regard to the 
size of the bird and the eggs and the state of the 
weather. During the early spring ten or eleven is 
quite sufficient, but as the season advances the 
number may be increased to thirteen or fourteen. 
The largest hen does not of necessity make the best 
sitter, being generally clumsy, and pullets of the 
first year are always more or less so. Rather a light 
bird with plenty of feathering is what is required 
Cross-bred Brahmas are very good in this respect, 
far better than the pure bird of tbis breed ; this 
applies also to Cochina Andalusian. 


Ohickens going lame.— Among a very fine 
batoh of thirteen ohickens, which are now a fort¬ 
night old, two or three have gome lame, although 
otherwise perfectly well. What is the cause and 
remedy for this P —J. H. Parsons. [The lameness 
is doubtless due to cramp, a very common ailment 
with ohiokens hatched in mid-winter. The fault lies 
in the fact of their being too much pampered at 
first and then exposed to the weather. If the hen is 
cooped up it should be on a dry clean spot, and 
sheltered from wind and rain. The patients must be 
taken indoors and placed in a hamper before a fire 
with plenty of dean straw, and twioe a day their 
legs must be held for some minutee in hot mustard 
and water, after which carefully wipe and rub a 
little spirit on them; whisky is the best. This will 
generally effect a cure in a day or two. It is best to 
return them each night to the hen, and replace in 
the hamper each morning, previously provided with 
clean straw. A little sweet oil or butter rubbed over 
the legs is a very good preventive in severe 
weather. A good drink of warm milk, especially 
early in the morning, will also work wonders ] 

. deeding.—j? 7 . J. J 1 .—You are making a mistake 
in giving the hard grain in the morning and the soft 
food at night. Reverse the order of things for the 
following reasons. A bird after a night of fasting 
requires something that can be digested and enter 
into the system at onoe, and before going to roost 
requires a food that will last far into the night. 
This particularly applies to this season of the year, 
when the nights are so long.— Andalusian* 

Hens eating feathers.—IT. Q .—This is a very 
common vice among poultry kept in small runa You 
have too many birds in yours. If you will wateh 
them carefully you will soou discover the ones pos¬ 
sessed of this unnatural taste, and, as a cure is very 
hard to effect, it will be best to remove them out of 
the run. You might try separation for a while, entire 
change of diet, and more occupation, such as 
scratching. Give a little mere meat every day. Birds 
will sometimes pluck out their own feathers. This 
is generally caused from irritation of the skin, and 
may be cured by anointing with grease or petroleum 
ointment* Owing to damp houses and runs, as well 
as dirt, fowls are sometimes infested with minute 
animalcule, whioh eat and bore through the feathers 
until they drop out. Add some powdered sulphur to 
the dust-bath and anoint the bird with oil and turps. 
—Andalusian. 

Pullets not laying.-p/iudc.—A pullet hatched 
last February ought certainly to have commenced to 
lay long before now* We should imagine there has 
been a lack of proper food and attention during the 
growth of the bird to maturity, as unless a pullet is 
properly, nourished before the winter sets in shb 
remains in the same stage until the warmer weather 
of spring comes. Again, a cross between black Span¬ 


ish, blaok Hamburgh, and game is not a very 
desirable one, and we take this opportunity of 
repeating that crosses should only extend to (he 
mating of two pure varieties, and that as soon as a 
third variety is introduced all degree of oertainty of 
the progeny turning out prolific is at an end* Do not 
be rash, however, as doubtless the pullets in question 
will start laying as soon as the weather begins to 
get warmer. In the meantime give a little spiced 
condiment and a generous supply of oooked meat.— 
Andalusian. 

Damp In poultry house* — Lady Amateur. — 
This state of affairs will be sure to prove highly in¬ 
jurious to the health of fowls. It is not due to the 
heat generated by the birds at night, but to the 
wretched covering of tarred calico placed on the 
wooden roof, which will never be water tight. Has 
the roof a good slope to carry off the rain ? If so, cover 
it over with patent felt, which can be obtained 
at any good ironmonger’s, and give it one or two coats 
of tar, choosing dry weather fcr the operation. Do 
not on any account put more ventilators in the house; 
the one you have, is too large by half already, as 
although ventilation is good, draughts are not. Con¬ 
tinue to open the door on fine days, but be sure and 
close it at roosting time, at least, during the winter 
time.— Andalusian. 

Ducks for profit.-Can anyone tell me (1st) 
how to make ducks really profitable P (2nd) If it is 
possible to have them ready to kill at eight or nine 
weeks old? (3rd) Would not the high feeding 
required in trying to obtain that end consume all 
the profit ?—L. L. R. G. 

Tumour on breast.—We should reoommend you 
to kill such a bird at once, as besides beiog oruel, an 
operation to a bird of that age would have small 
chance of success, and even if successful the bird 
would be useless to breed from, as in all probability 
the progeny would inherit the defect— Anda¬ 
lusian. 

M a k i n g an Incubator.—Will some one give 
me instructions for making an inexpensive inou- 
bator and artificial mother to hold 60 or 80 eggs P— 
W. H. A. 

Incubators.—I have seen flattering letters as to 
results of hatching and rearing by incubators, but, 
being published by makers, have fears as to their 
accuracy, and shall be glad to know the experience 
of readers of Gardening in these novelties with 
description and maker’s name of maobine*— Novicb. 


BIRDS. 

COST OF AVIARY. 

In answer to a query as to the cost of an aviary, and 
birds with whioh to stock it, so much depends on 
circumstances that it is very difficult to put down 
any definite amount; materials vary so much in 
different localities, and birds may at one time be 
bought much oheaper than at other times* I have 
bought budgerigars for as low a price as 5s* a pair, 
and have given as high as 20s. Again, one amateur 
may be able to do all his own oarpentering, and 
therefore save great expense; and wirework and 
netting may sometimes be got very cheaply, and at 
other times it seems almost too expensive, espe¬ 
cially where a quantity is required ; but where my 
plan is adopted of only having wire-netting in front 
of the aviary, and constructing the sides, took, and 
top entirely of woodwork, the expense will be 
reduced to a minimum, and in my opinion this kind 
of aviary is muoh better than one that is all open, 
as not only is it more private for the birds, but keeps 
out both draught and rain, as well as sheltering the 
inhabitants from extreme cold or heat. 

However, I should say that £5 ought to build & 
small aviary, and leave a little change for the birds 
to begin a colony with. Do not begin in too ambitious 
a manner* Try a few at first, ana see how they get 
on* About April will be quite soon enough to begin 
stocking the oird house. 

Begin with a few canaries and a few budgerigars, 
or any other sort that you may have a fancy for, but 
be oareful to choose none but bright, sprightly, 
active, and wide-awake birds. Notice well whether 
they shut their eyes or are at all ruffled in plumage; 
if so, drop them at onoe, as they will only 
prove a delusion. Stand very quietly and watoh 
the specimen whioh you propose to purchase. 
Do not let the dealer rattle his fingers on 
the wires of the cage, as of oourse they will imme¬ 
diately be lively enough to please anybody, but 
this is not what you want. It is necessary to see 
them when they are not interrupted or molested in 
any way, and then their faults will easily be noticed. 
A constant twitching of the and quick lively 
movements are inseparable from a healthy bird, ana 
you will not go far wrong if you chqose a bird as 
above* Above all, do not be misled by various 
statements made as to withholding water from your 
pets* 

The reason why so many amateurs lose recently 
purchased birds—that is to say, foreign birds—is 


this. When the birds are being conveyed across the 
sea from their native dimes to our shores, it is ob¬ 
vious that if water were given to them alone, the 
rolling of the ship would soon upset it; therefore, 
to obviate this, they are treated to sop in a wet 
state, and on arriving at the dealer’s, he naturally 
does not immediately change the state cf affairs, 
but continues the same treatment; but when an 
amateur buys a newly imported bird he in many 
cases immediately begins to overdose him with 
water. The bird, having been on short commons, 
does not know when he has had enough, and this, 
combined with the different temperatures he has un¬ 
dergone, from the polluted atmosphere of a ship’s 
hold to the no less heated bird Bhop, is surely 
enough to kill nine out of ten birds ; therefore, it 
is imperative to be very cautious in changing their 
food, and to gradually accustom newly imported 
birds to water as well as green food. 

For well acclimatised birds these precautions are 
unnecessary. Choose your own birds, and, in a manner 
of speaking, choose your own price—I mean, do not 
give exactly what a dealer asks you, and do not be 
put off with any bird he may wish you to have, but 
exercise your judgment and discrimination, and you 
ought not to be disappointed if you bear in mind 
the marks of health 1 haw endeavoured to describe 
in the present notes. A. d’A. 


Parrot pulling out its feathers.—Will some 
reader tell me of any means of preventing a vain 
able parrot from pulling out its feathers ? The bird 
is four years old, healthy, and free from insects. I 
feed her on oanary seed, now and then hempseed, 
sops, fruit, or nuts daily. She has a bath onoe a 
week, and I never allow her to have meat. Is a brass 
oage injurious to a parrot, as I am thinking of buy¬ 
ing one ?—E* H. O. 


DO PIGS PAY? 

Thb utilisation of surplus garden stuff would seem 
to be a suitable subject for consideration in Gar¬ 
dening Illustrated One obvious way of consuming 
superfluous vegetables, and of turning to good 
account what would otherwise be wasted, is by 
keeping pigs. Many private persons are deterred 
from doing this because they have heard it said 
that “ a gentleman’s pigs never pay.” “It is all 
very well (say some) for a farmer to keep pigB, and 
he may do so profitably, but where you have to buy 
all the pollard, toppings, meat, and straw that are 
required, you can buy pork and bacon cheaper th an 
you can feed it.” 

I have kept a most accurate account of the cost of 
my three pigs during the past year, and I know to 
| lb. what each weighed when killed. As my figures 
go to prove that a private gentleman in the country 
with a fair garden may keep pigs to a very deoided 
profit, perhaps I may be allowed to tell my story. 

On April 20,1881,1 bought two pigs, nine weeks 
old, for whioh I gave 26s. a piece. These were 
designed for bacon. On July 14, 1881, I bought 
another for 23s., which I intended to feed for a 
porker. I have a productive garden, always well 
cropped, and the surplus vegetables all go to the 
pigs. The kitchen vegetable refuse is all boiled up 
daily in a large pot, and thus cooked is pnt into the 

5 ig tub, with suoh “ wash ” as the scullery affords. 

'or the pigs while growing, this is thickened with a 
little toppings, and helps down the greenstuff from 
the garden. I have no cow, so my pigs get no milk. 
There is but very little scullery “ wash,” as my 
family is a very small one. 

Last year I bought at an auotion a sack of Beans 
for 18s*,; a handful or two daily to each pig was 
greatly relished. The fattening was all done on 
Barley-meal, and 24 bushelB, at 5a 3d* a bushel, 
sufficed for the three pigs. The porker was killed 
on November 1, and weighed 125 lb. The first baoon 
pig was killed December 6, and weighed 250 lb. 
The seoond baooner was killed January 23,1882, 
and weighed 328 lb* My expenditure was: Paid 
for 3 pigs, £3 15s.; toppings (21 bushels), £4 17s* 6d*; 
Beans, 18s*; Barley-meal (24 bushels), £6 5s. 6d* s 
butoher (3 times),4s* 6d<; total, £15 19s* 6d* 

For this outlay I got as a total weight of meat 
701 lb*, the outlay being 319s; or, to put it in round 
numbers for the sake of clearness, 700 lb. of meat 
for 320s* Thus my pig meat has cost me as nearly 
as may be, 6id. a lb* Of oourse, the hams and flitohes 
of .the bacon pigs sink in the curing, but as against 
this there is the large proportion of fresh and pickled 
meat, whioh, in the case of pigs fed as mine are, 
will readily fetch from 10d* to Is* a lb. 

I have not said anything about what is reckoned 
as “ offal ”—in reality some of the most delioiouB 
portions of the pig, albeit generally unsaleable* This 
is eaten at home, and saves butohera’ meat at Is a lb 
In the above calculation it will be seen that among 
the expenses nothing is put down for bought straw. 

I set off the manure against this, and that is un¬ 
doubtedly worth more in money value than th e 
straw. From the inside fat of the last of the three 
pigs my housekeeper rendered down 28 lb. of most 
delicately white lard, no small treasurein a country 
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household. A pig is the moat generous beast possible. 
He will always (barring accidents) repay liberally a 
master who bestows upon him attention and good 

I believe I 'was rather extravagant this last year 
in the itom of toppings for young growing pigs. 
Pollard at Is. a bushel in place of toppings at 4s- od. 
would, I think, have paid better Again, Acorns 
were scarce in this district last autumn, otherwise, 
at Is- a bushel, these would, according to my ex¬ 
perience, have formed a very cheap and nutritive 
addition to the food ef the bacon pigs prior to their 
final course of Barley-meal- J- E- Vaux. 

QrondalU Hants ■ 


X2T3Z>2BZ2£. 


American weed .. 5» 

Anomones Itom seed .. 

Aa ter* .. . 

Annuals (or flower beds •> 
Aviw, cost of .. .. WJ 

Butnnlu. flne-leaved •• MW 
Caiusiemon florlbundum .. »5 
Carrv»r . the .. *• ® ° 

Cauliflower and B-oecoU .. W* 1 
Oeioula*. h»w to grew .. 607 
Chickens, rearire .. 

ClemttU, bar.ilne»s of 
Coltufoot. spotted .. 

Decoration ot gardens 
Farfngium grando •• 

Fence* law r.*pect)rg 
Fern*, hardy flowering 
Fngarta India* •• 
PrnUgrowtng.. 

Fruit, hardy .. 

Gourds . 

Grape*, keeping • - 

Imantophyllum mlnUtum 
Indian Strawrnj.ry .. .. MS 

Mahenla vMtttH .. .. M* 

Melons, hint* on earlv .. eOl 

Onion*. »llv*r «kinn*rt 


! fiOft 


.. 6O0 
.. 58 1 
.. ft!» 


Orchid*, hardy .. 
Pansies la pot* .. .< 

Peacho* In greenhouse 
Pear tree*, pro tec ing •• 

Ihg* do «her p»y ? .. .. 

Plant*, bedding 
Plant* dejorative .. •• 

Plant* for room* .. •• 

Plant., Indoor,. .. «• 

Potato** . 

Potatoes, planting lata .. 

Poultry ■ 

Rose Marshal Niel .. 

K >*e* and Camellias .. 

Hot* *, pruning .. 

Sawdust, u«es of .. 

fteakalc culture .. .. 

Heed*, covariug 
Shrub Tslu tblcgreenhonae 
Soil for garden* .. .. 

Stoca, Ten-week .. 

Tod«* snperbn 

Tree* for London .. •• 

Trltoma* .. 

Vegetables. 

Zinnia*. • • 


nuOUA-JNUl' FiHRii tUSFUSii, ov Uhubtoa 

\J Patent Prooe**. *• rapplled tu aU tha Royal OanUn* andl PrtAr 
jlnjj Nurseries of flurope Useful at aU seasons. InTslnable for 
Potting, Plunging Itoreine, Ferneries, Strawberries, Beddlng-ont 
KSSi ta. Delony* ail Slog, and Intacta. Sack*, D- wei; » 
•aoka, 12s.; » tack*, 30t ;oll **ck* Included). Van-load at works, 
4* . ditto, delivered wtthin live miles, 10 b. t /*£**•? 

j abont 800 bushel* whan dry,, free on rail, Us. Term*, rtrleUf oa>h 
!*• with order. To obtain the genuine article, buy direct from tbe 

I Choice named enow ana mao* «*. do*. Choice named ^nujactarw* CHUBB, ROUND, * 00., Fibro Work*. Went 

Viola* *n4 bidding P;io*ie*. 2i. doz. Civilogn«.—M r k*. w | ifiiiw*n Undan R- 


Twelve Beautiful Illustrations. 

COLLECTION OP HARDY ANNUALS. 

12 Packet*, price Is. post free. 

Esoh of these 12 packets contains a liberal quantity of 
seed. On one aide in a superior chromo lithograph of 
the flower, and on the other concise u/elol notes on 
culture, light, colour, time of flowering, Ac. The whole 
is a most wonderful production, and must noti bei con¬ 
founded with the usual so-called cheap ooUectionaof 
seed. As this is quite a new idea, and as the collection 
isso remarkably cheap, we expect a large demand, 
therefore who wish to secure a collection should order 
at once, Including Postal Order for One Shilling. 
RYDE R & SON, Bale, Manch ester 
Carnations, Plcotaos, and Pinks. 
mHOMAS a WARE begs to announce that 

TuTe spring edtthm ofhts HA1&Y FLOKIHT«'PLOWER 

n**rAl aiifjg for thfl pfw flBt imioq U now wfldy.wi lncludM. 
EMSuttSi “ C«, rno.t complete Ust* of the chole^t 

L..^i«i of Antirrhinum*, Delphinium*. Pseoute*. Pansies and 
VTola* Pen Cite mo n*, Pyrstbrum* Dlanthtw, Potentilla*. 'feet 
Vlutots, Phlo«* ac. Poet f ee upon application.—Hats F**n 
^ttcnham.l^nd°n. oB appUe>M<>n _ 

1882- Illustrated Hardy Perennials^ 188:4 


Seed Potatoes. Special Offer. 

*1 nnn BARRELS of American Early Rose 

JLUUU Seed Potatee. all *ouud hand-oioked tuber*. good 
*M>d *l*e. and Imported thl* *ea*on. Free on rati* In barrel* con- 
tainnig 168 lhs , price 13*. 6d. (barrel Included) A complete list of 
other varieties in Fuller* rew Potato Oat-logue, »f»v*«Jwt 
free on application to C FIDLEK, Potato Grower and Importer, 

I H *» <lln K E-r. * .____ 

OOK HERE.—New Mimulus Golden Shower, 

I a grand <*ort dark enmsonspot. on a yellow ground. I*, per 
oMket With each packet told next week will be given away The 
Paiople’* packet ot Flower ^ced* oorram eg }S ->f A«to-s. 

Stoca* *h<>w Pan*y, Ac., Sc. All poit free, 1* 2d., P. J. KAMB, 
florl»t, Kells, Meath. ____ 

TV/TINORCA Fowls —Eight PuHets and two 

JjlL Cockerel, for sale—Apr>ly to Mr. PAKKBR. 173, Church 
Street, stoke Newi*gton, N. Pure Deronahlie Breed. 

OWEET VIOLETS, in bud and bloom.— 

O Double*—New Pork, De Parme aed Double K-d KuMian, 
4d each 8s 4d. dozen. e.ln*le*-Lee , » argent^fl ra (new). «d. e«eb, 
ti’do*. . Victoria Regius and White Csar, ZAd. each. 2* do* free. 
Choice named «how and fancy Pan.!**, 8* 64 do*. Choice named 
Viola* »n4 bidding Pannier. 2». d oz. Cit«ilo»rn«.—M r H. W 
BBACHEY, Fluder Flower Gardoat, Kings ker»w gH. DeYOUtnire * 

TiAIsIEST—Double crimson (Sweep), double 

I J white (Bride) and double pink, all 7d per dozen. 4*. per 100. 
Sweet William* (Hunt’*), Auricular-eyed, splendid strongfplantt, 
TMtr aozen 4* per ICO, po*t free. Extra olant* for carriage.— 

■ W. ^ P. WHEELWRIGHT, FlorUU, Old .win ford, Stourb ridge. 

ITTIOLAS!—Allthe - best in cultivation, 1 doz. 

I V in ts-viriatie* 2* - 100 ia l'l *a-‘etlea. I2i. Put free. Extra 
Plant. fwc«riage -W. A P. WHEELWRIGHT, FlorUW, Old- 
■wlnford. S tourbrid ge.___ 

PANSIES l PANSIES ! PANSIES 1-400Lya- 

A rlatle* of the fluert named Show and Pancy Panales. 

. varieties. 8*. per do*.; Fancy varletl**. 4i. per do*., all in lend Id 
■trong .tuff and warran-od tne*omnio. P**t fr*9. Catalogue* 
»a “ppMcftio" -T A P. WHEELWRIGHT, PlorUta, Old.wln- 
ford, Btonrbrldge.__ __ 

DLOWERS AND FERNS.—A Great Marvel. 

I C The Hon Mr*. H. A.. Grosvenor Square, say*: 4 I »» •>«* 
llahted with your Flower* and Pern* ’ Particular* halfpenny 
stamp.—W. W., 188, Bethnal Green Road^Londori.__ t 

■DEAUTIFULTfLOVVERS.—T welve pazkete, 
JD containirg 10 OSOseed, weigh s o**. 1»„ wot pastTree, U. -M. 
Tender annual* and pere miaU. weight 1 qz po* fr ® • ??■ 

Dwarf German {Ten-wr.okj Mock., ■* Imported, 24 varie le». 4*. 
or -'anb variety 2*. P«»* pack et. Brompt*>n 4 *t »ck® and Wallflower 
bio>d red end cunry yellow, warranted double. yarioty 31 
pu oackot CUceolarit, Heliotrope Salvia A^eratum, I en *te- 
nion*. Pink*, Carnation*,Piootee Cupheo. cholije I'ahtta., Patanlae, 
Verb"na». Poch*Uu« and Geraniums, at 6d. per paoket.—wai. 
CULLIROPORp, PoreatGate. Lonio n, B._ 

TDOOTED CUTTINGS —Geraniums for early 

X\l blooming. cholce*t *ort*, mixed colour*. 2*. 8d P®' d ” z -• 
Thihaut Wonderful Vesuvius, Ac., 1*. Si : Calceolaria* Gold« 
Pern and Fuchsia* I" good plant*, 1*. Sd. per do* , free for 
<**h.—MEAD4 A BOTLBS, 8ylvan Nursery, Dsvonahlre Grov* 
Old Ken* Road, London.__ 

PSrYSANTHEMUM (Triumph), one of the 

U most beautiful white* yet railed. Mead* and Boyle* have now 
ready reeled cuttings of the above new variety 3 for M. M - 
MBADS A BOYLB8, Sylvan Numery, Devon*hire Grove, Old Bent 
Road. London. 


nit Garden Requisites; _ 

POCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, fresh «a4 

W pure 4 bushel*. 1*.; 128 for 20t.; truck. 26*. BBsT BROWN 
»i r rJoUH l-BAT 6*. per sack • 8 for 22a. Set. BLACK. FLBKOUtt 
mT h M pwi^;Tfor 20*. Sack*.4d. each. OOA1USB aiLVRR 
SAND, 1*. «d. per bushel. Yellow Fibrous Loam, Leaf Maold, and 
Prat liould, 1*. per bushel. MANURE of all kind*, froth SPHAG- 
NUM GARDBk STICKK and LABELS, RUSSIA MATS, Ac. 
TOBACCO OLOTH aud PAPER, a* mei by the leading nuiwy 
men,and acknowledged to be the hem in thema^et-Ototh Sd. pef 
lb ^pecraUtd Paper. Imported solely by u*, lipir Ib^ XU. ML, 
2nd quality paper, 7a. per lb. Write tor Price Lut —W. HERBERT 
AOol. Horticultural Steree, 19, New Broad Street. Loudon, B.P. 
fturwlu g by OowV Pi»hmonger i 


Haouiactum*, uhujld, a* 

Perry Road. Mill wan Lon do - -- - 

POCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, best quality, 

O 1*. per bag, 80 bag*, 18. •. truck load Jiee to rail, 21*. Ait 
gardon requisite*.—A. FOULOJN, 63, St. Mur y Axe 

HARDEN REQUISITES.—Cocoa-nut Fibre 

IT Rehue. M. per bu.hri, 100 for 20».. truck (loose) 30*. Light 
Brown Fibrous Peat—6* 6d. per sack,8sacks 2ft*., 12for 45*.,orM* 
per ton. Black Fibrous Peat—ft*, per *ack, ft sacks *»».. 12 for 40*., 
ot 84%. per ton, sack*. 4d. each. Coarse Sliver Sand—V*. 04 per 
bushel, IS* half-ton, 28*. per ton ; In 1 cwt. bags, 4d. each. Yellow 
• u Mould and Leaf Mould, It. per butnel. Sphag- 

____ —r Me vt. Manures, Garden Btlcks, Virgin Cork, 

Tobacco Cloth and Paper, Ruaalnn Mata, Ac. Write for free Price 
LUt, H. O. SMYTH, lfa, Coal Yard, Drury Lena (Ute of Uastla 
Street. Long Aete). 


ovroob. Aduun flku iwi, _ _ . ^ 

PURE WOOD CHARCOAL for AgrioulturaJ, 

1 Horticultural, and Sanitary purposes, also tor Vine tv»» *r. 
Flower Beds, and ^ott. Price* on appllcatioa to HIRST, BROOK. 
A HIRKT. Manufacturers. L-eda 


Hysrienic Gas Stoves. 
mHE only Safe Staves for heating greenhouses 

J. or room* by g.a or oil. wltn or without bvt-wau-r ^ipe«, nil 
Uriurlous vapours being ronden.ed. Price* andi circular* frwm 
b W. WARHUKS T. 83, Htghgate Road. Loudon. N.W. 

Bv Royal Letters Patent, 

n AS CONriEhVATORY BOILER.—Reflector 

\T opoklng Stove. 10o Od to £10. 

V* w*a woonma OA .s BATH, £3 10*. 

TtotlmonlaD on application. Knclose stomp.-G. SHREWS¬ 
BURY. 00. Old Bailey, and Ba rringto n Road. Brixtou. 


1882- lliubtratea. omxxiy t 

Saw-sawS' 

g!wARR. Hale Pam Nurserie*, Tottenham. London- _. 


HENUINE and CHOICE SEEDS in PENNY 

w“h 4 b?iTh“S.’; ?rS,u~’ p”5 K5°Sib U .h 

-SSttfLr 8lr. Ih. pta. K■ Mrt«J«««- w. 

—Yf-ur« truly. J O B ibbbht. Ambrosdea Vicarage. To Mr. W. H. 
Smith, Framingham, Norwich. 


d¥^^ dy . pl ^^ G LT^ r S, c tTSS 

fr; 

la! 2d.?aUtree -W.H. S MITH. Framingham, Norwich. 


Hardy Exotic Ferns. 

TTAVING received several very large consign- 

H of North American PERNS In splendid condition— 

ManaheMer. 


11. ku ire e— tv. **. -- -- 

bridge. 


enn KINDS of FRUIT TREES from the 

DUU 4 Garden of Engta^.’ 

Rnder noweV G.?de«A Klnrokerswell. Devonahiro. 



flaest ®*7**wi!I'Ti2iile r Vidrer"’ 4 Jir* «X Seentod O-nnum*. *tx, 


---— 

■PUCH'.IAS.— Nice plants, si 

t rixti* 1 ' f-ioubl* find *ln*le), l* " 
i J 1 ® WUVRT.WHIOHT VlnrUt* Old 


six fine named va- 

(.lAiihio and iind.l, Is so., one a >r.rn, *» ,* ■., free, 
w /q'p”WHEELWKIOWT yiwrUt t Old-w in fnrd Htour^-'dffQ. 

“TTthWENES -24^orms in six varieties for 

SrBVENeON.Smroton.Kibworth,Leicester 

rriTT AT^nlendid Marguerite Etoile d’ Or, small 

TH 

•fvnnWN RED GAME EGGS, from the purest 

B .“wi-iiSiy » «■)« oo*o«a»«. *—r 

lioorfli) OUlTiHUS OF OKKXNiUMa.— 

it n«d mixed, la Sd. do* -. Ve*uviu» scarlet).2* , *lx, U.^d.; six 
“ ug boxes - W. H. SMITH, trnmlagham, Norwloh. 



AMATEURS' GREENHOUSES. 

£16 W**0L* dUtvercd. ^^e^of'Vlrougbly^ll^tonrd Red 

SSHHSHS 

MFSSENGFR L CO., Lou^hboro , . Leicestershire. 


<o. 4, £4 13s. (14. TO oe seen ut opwatlou at' 
. WILCOX A OO 85. eid ntw. 8t Luke’* 


HUttl. OH, Via nancy, 

T O STEVENS, HORTICULTURAL, 

J G«a2aL^o^ 8 JhttbllgWUT^^fcSli 

3 nearly every (UvT^batalogues on npplleatiou, or poet 


POULTRY NETTING; quality highly coin 

JL mended for the last 36 year*: prices are n°w v^y hiw. Ai 
per cent. dis<x»unt off list, which will be sent post tree upon appli- 
oattonto REYNOLDS A CO «. New Compton Str. ev L ™V f,t L— 

Q.REENHOUSES FOR THE MILLION— 

Ur Portable 8pan-root Villa Oreenhouw. 10 ft. by 7 i Con- 
M ^Yorkihire HortUmltuml Works, Windhll* .^itdpiOT 

"PERN CASE8 constructed and stocked with 

1 choice Pern, from 18s. Feruerie* hrtlstlcal'^deslgned g frou| 

£1#. EftablUbsd Pern^rle* to ^e •#**» at G. BGGBTTVS, 22. Bnkei 
Street. Holloway. N. N B -Testlmon 4 al« _____ 

pONCh.MTR4.TliD lXjVVM MANOKB, ocm- 

VJ taiulng 8 per cent, ammoala. equal to 36 P er 
ot ammonia Delivered at WanlngtonStatioa* ot S^wt. 

each, at £T per ton.-Apply, Iaspeotor of Nuiaanoea, Town 
Hall. Warring ton.______ 

ftHARCOAL, finely powdered, invaluable for 

\J towns and old gardens provent* dubbing In £******"; 
Price 2S* per ton, in hags, at Warrington BUtinn*. or 2». 

2 cwt. beg.—Apply, Inspector of Nuisances, Town Hall, War 

rington. ______ 

QJ«gS22S2^S 

for anydiiaeniions- Price U.t one penny .tamp.-A. HARRIS, 
Hort'cult otal Builder . Wavendou Wohura.Be ds._. 

»ANNED NETTING, 2 yds wide lid. per 

J. vd • 4vde. BrtdeV per vd. NHW T WINB NBTi lNG. fla. 
nte.h l vd wide, 2d. •. 3 vd* wide, 4d. ; 4 yd*, wide, 8d- per yd- 
HBXAGON GAkDRN NETTING, 7« meihe* to the rouare inch. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

PLANTS FOR HANGING BASKETS. 

Pelargoniums. —Nothing can be finer or 
better adapted for furnishing hanging baskets 
than Rolliason's Unique Pelargonium, the habit 
of which leaves nothing to be desired, as it 
trails over in the most graceful manner possi¬ 
ble, and flowers profusely when suspended and 
exposed, as it then is, to plenty of light, which 
hardens and matures the growth. The effect it 
produces in baskets is greatly heightened by 
mixing with it a plant or two of the white Ivy- 
leaf or, better still, L’Eieg&nt, the contrast 
between the two colours being very pleasing, as 
they blend and associate so well together. 

Achimenes. —Next, perhaps, in point of 
merit to the above named Pelargoniums are 
Achimenes of different kinds, which in globular- 
shaped baskets are very beautiful, as they may 
be so distributed and grown in them as to 
cover every portion, and form a perfect mass of 
bloom. These baskets may be very easily made 
by any ordinary handy-man if he is supplied 
with some stout galvanised wire, from which 
the frame can first be formed, and then the 
wire run round spirally about 1 in. or so apart 
till the basket is finished, in shape like a bird’s 
nest, when by laying Moss round the sides it 
may be at once filled with soil and furnished 
with Achimenes. These can readily be inserted 
regularly over by making holes with the finger 
or a small dibble, but the plants must be put 
in when just started or struck from cuttings, 
as then they have few roots and suffer but 
little check through the disturbance they 
undergo. For growing Aohimenes in this way 
peat is the best soil, or a mixture of that and 
half-rotten Moss answers perfectly, as does also 
leaf-mould, and the latter with a little loam, the 
Moss being desirable on account of its spongy- 
like nature for holding and retaining water, of 
which Achimenes, when flowering, require liberal 
supplies, and always suffer materially if allowed 
to get dry. 

Fuohsias, Begonias, &o.— Many of the 
fragile or procumbent Fuohsias are also grand 
for baskets, as their pendent flowers can always 
be seen to the greatest advantage when the 
plants are elevated ; and then, again, there are 
the tuberous and other Begonias that always 
look somewhat stiff and uncomfortable in pots 
where they have to be staked up and tied, but 
which hang naturally and gracefully over the 
sides of baskets and need no support. Single 
Petunias, too, are equally at home, and are 
gorgeously beautiful. Another plant I can spe¬ 
cially recommend for this is Convolvulus minor, 
the blue of which is quite unrivalled, and as the 
blooms are the same shape and size of some of 
the Petunias, the two may be grown together, 
but when this is done, white or light sorts of 
Petunias should be chosen, as the colours then 
harmonise and set each other off. 

For baskets containing any of the plants re¬ 
ferred to, I find it is a good plan to have a tin 
like a kind of saucer to fit the bottom for the 
inner basket to drop in, which tin catches the 
drainage, and the soil or roots in contact with it 
take it up again during the twenty-four hours of 
day'and night, and the plants so favoured never 
suffer from want of moisture as they otherwise 
frequently do. The way to have baskets that 
they may be easily got at without climbing 
steps is to have pulleys and a wire cord running 
from one basket to another; when the two being 
of about tho same weight, either can be pulled 
down and examined, attended to and watered, 
and drawn up again with but very little labour 
and trouble. 

Ferns. —Among Ferns for baskets, none are 
more suitable than Asplenium flaccidum, the 
fronds of which arch Over and droop down in 
a very graceful manner ; indeed, this particular 
kind of Fern must be elevated in some way to 
show its real beauty. Pteris scaberula is another 
of quite a different habit, having creeping rhi¬ 
zomes that soon find their way quite over the 
sides of a small basket, and the fronds, being 
very finely divided, are exceedingly elegant. 


quite equalling in this respect any of the choice 
stove varieties. Where any of these can be 
grown, none are more graceful than Nephrolepis 
Davallioides, which has fronds quite 3 ft. long 
that trail over and attract the notice of even 
the most casual observers. As a companion to 
this, Goniophlebium subauriculatum is one of 
tho beat, and for greenhouses, Nephrolepis 
tuberosa forms a striking object, as that, like 
Pteris scaberula, will quite clothe a basket 
with beauty, and N. pectinate is a lovely minia¬ 
ture form of it that requires the heat of a 
stove. Acrophorua immersus, though deoiduous, 
is a very desirable Fern for baskets, as it sends 
its fronds through amongst the wires above 
and below, as does also Adiantum setulosum, 
which is quite a gem and grows freely in a 
perforated shell of a Cocoa-nut. Lygodium 
scandens and L. palmatum are likewise spe¬ 
cially adapted for basket culture, and both 
will grow and flourish in a very small body of 
soil. S. D. 


CULTURE OF THE BALSAM. 

As many people do not pay the attention to Bal¬ 
sams that they deserve, I am induced to lay 
before the readers of Gardening a method of 
growing them, which I have practised with 
great success. 

Seed sowing.— 1 There are several seasons 
for sowing the seed, but the time I consider 
best for that purpose is about the middle of 
April. I fill some 4^-in. pots with light rich 
soil, having a separate pot for each sort. After 
the seed is sown, it should be covered with fine 
soil, about one-eighth of an inch thick, and be 
laced in a frame m which there is a moderate 
eat. 

Potting.—As soon as the seed leaves are ex¬ 
panded, pot the plants into 3-in. pots, using the 
same kind of soil as mentioned above, taking 
care to insert them in the soil close up to the 
leaves; this done, place them again in the 
frame, as near the glass as possible, giv¬ 
ing them a little water, and shading if 
necessary. In the course of a few days they 
will have recovered from their shift, and as soon 
as they begin to grow freely, admit plenty of air 
on all favourable opportunities ; upon this point 
of attention success greatly depends, as it keeps 
the plants dwarf and strong, for if they are 
drawn up at this stage of their growth, they 
seldom make good plants. As soon as they have 
well established themselves in these pots, which 
can easily be ascertained by turning one of them 
out to see if the roots are through the soil, get 
ready for another shift by preparing some roiten 
manure, leaf-mould, and rich loam, of equal pro¬ 
portions, mixed well together; 6-in. pots will 
now be required, well draining them, covering 
the potsherds with rotten turf, then select as 
many of the strongest plants as it is intended to 
grow and shift them in the pots mentioned, 
taking oare to plant them deeply. 

After treatment. —They will now require 
more room, as the plants will advance rapidly, 
and in order to encourage their growth, a 
bottom-heat will be required ; having this ready, 
place the plants as far apart as will allow a free 
circulation of air, at the same time keeping them 
as near the glass as possible, in order to prevent 
them from drawing, water carefully, ana shade 
if required, admit plenty of air at all times 
when the weather will permit in the fore part 
of the day, and attend well to the watering, 
never allowing them to become dry, and dosing 
them about five o’clock in the afternoon. As 
soon as flower-buds show themselves, they should 
be picked off, which will cause the plants to 
grow more vigorous. 

Final potting.—The next thing to be done 
is to shift them into their flowering pots, viz., 
9-in. ones, using the same kind of soil as before; 
the pots being well drained, a covering of rotten 
manure will be better than turf to cover the 
crocks with this time. Press the soil firmly 
round the edge of the pots, allowing 1 in. at the 
top for water, as they will require an abundance 
now. If the pit will hold them they may be 
placed back again for a week or ten days, by 


which time they will be well established, after 
which they may be removed to the greenhouse 
or conservatory, where they will flower freely, 
and be a great ornament. Nothing more remains 
but to give them a plentiful supply of water, 
using manure-water three times a week.ttfy fol¬ 
lowing the above simple instructions the filets 
will give ample reward for the aftMation 
bestowed upon them. Charles Smith. 


PENDULOUS-LEAVED PLANTS. 
Among the continually increasing numbers of 
plant novelties brought into commerce, it be¬ 
comes difficult to make a selection of those 
which will, when brought to a proper size, be of 
use for indoor decoration. Many valuable or 
delioate plants get sadly damaged or killed out¬ 
right through not knowing whether or not they 
can withstand the evil effects of the treatment 
which must of necessity fall to the lot of such 
plants in the dwelling. I venture to name a few 
plants suitable for such purposes. Foremost 
amongst these is 

Ourouligo reourvata, which has leaves 
from 3 ft. to 5 ft. in length and 4 in. in breadth, 
springing directly from the roots ; it has an 
elegant drooping habit of growth, and is quite 
effective in foregrounds, large vases, or as an 
undergrowth amongst taller plants. The colour 
of the leaves iB a cheerful green; its flowers, 
like those of similar plants, are insignificant 
and dull in colour. Its leaf colour makes it very 
useful in places full of shadows, and as a grace¬ 
ful bracket or niche plant it is of great value. It 
bears confinement and a variable temperature 
without much damage for many weeks together. 
It is propagated by seed or division. It should be 
grown in a mixture of two-thirds loam with one- 
third peat and a little wood charcoal. The 
drainage should be perfect, but not excessive ; 
during growth it should enjoy a night tempera¬ 
ture of 65°, and a small pot will suit it, as a well- 
rooted example can always be assisted with 
some kind of manure, either liquid or other. It 
should be gradually accustomed to fuller ex¬ 
posure preparatory to its being employed. 

Dracaena braziliensls is another plant 
with good, bold foliage of a light green colour, 
and, being of a hardier constitution than the 
new hybrids, can be used in places in which it 
would be undesirable to place the latter. This 
sort as well as D. fragrans and D. australis, 
when grown to the height of 6 ft. or 8 ft., 
having at the same time fine heads of foliage, 
is, when placed among round-headed or pyra¬ 
midal forms of flowering plants, very effective, 
the heavy yet graceful masses of greenery being 
good foils to the colour and forms of the 
flowers. 

Panioum sulcatum, a broad-leaved Grass 
of robust growth, growing to the height of 3 ft., 
is good as a bordering plant; the colour is also 
light green, &b is that of Cyperus alternifolius 
and C. alternifolius variegatus. Anthurium Fon- 
tanesi, a semi-epiphyte, with bold, large, dark 
green foliage and Arum-like blooms, seems to 
enjoy shady places. Its culture is simplicity 
itself, and it does as well on a mossy block of 
stone or wood as in a small pot in nbry loam 
or peat. 

Hedyoliium coronarium and venus- 
tum, tall-growing Ganna-like plants, with 
deliciously aromatic-scented yellow flowers, 
make oapital decorative subjects for open bal¬ 
conies and verandahs, in rooms or passages. 
They should be allowed to make their growth 
in a temperate house or in a very warm nook 
out-of-doors. The blooming period is late sum¬ 
mer and autumn. They are all propagated by 
rhizomes and division, or by slices of the short 
stem, as with Gannas, Casuarina quadrangulahs 
(the Cassowary tree of Australia), mixes up 
well with erect-growing or round-headed out¬ 
lines, and suffers but little by confinement, at 
least during its season of rest. During the grow¬ 
ing season it would not be advisable to use 
either that or any other coniferous plants for 
indoor decoration. Sylvestkis. 
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Cyclamens for next winter.—I wish 
to impress upon the would-be Cyolamen grower 
that this plant does not require bo muoh heat as 
is generally given it, and that its culture may be 
attempted by all who have the convenience of a 
frame or greenhouse. Young plants obtained 
from seeds sown in the late summer months will, 
if they have been wintered in a cool structure 
—a frost-proof frame is the best place, better 
than the dry stage of a greenhouse—be provided 
with several healthy, hardy leaves by April, and 
if such are potted they will make good plants 
by the autumn if merely afforded cool treatment; 
never having been in any way excited, they will 
move with the season, and will grow freely when 
the summer arrives. And now a few words with 
respect to soil. Let me beg of all intending to 
take up the culture of this charming winter 
flower to avoid heavy, retentive, or very rich 
composts; such are not suited to its wants, and the 
tender rootlets cannot force their way through, 
the effect of which is to deprive the plant of 
that “ go ” and vigour which a lively root-action 
always induces. Leaf-mould two parts, loam one 
part, a little well-decayed manure, and plenty 
of silver sand ; this is the soil that best suits 
the Cyclamen.—J. 

6946.— Cape Jasmine (Gardenia florida). 
—This can hardly be expected to do well in a 
cool greenhouse. If it could be plaoed in a moist 
and somewhat dose house or pit with a tem¬ 
perature of 60° to 70°, the buds would probably 
expand as the spring advances. When the 
flowers are over prune if necessary, then keep 
in heat again until a fresh growth is made and 
a new lot of buds formed, after which a cooler 
temperature is advisable until the flowering time 
again approaches. Tut in cuttings of the young 
side shoots, or tops, in spring or early summer 
iu a hotbed or under a bell-glass in a warm 
house.—B. C. R. 

6934.—Oyolamens dying off.—The cause 
of “Rekraba” Cyclamen dying is probably due 
to a small weevil which has eaten the roots off 
at the base of the bulb, and would, if left, eat 
the whole bulb. Shake the bulb out, and ex¬ 
amine the soil, destroying all the weevils found ; 
then wash the bulb thoroughly, being careful to 
remove any weevil that may have bored its way 
into the bulb, and pot in fresh sandy soil, and 
put into a close frame without heat, and shaded 
from sun it will doubtless recover. Do not 
water too much, and keep the crown dry. I have 
had many the same way, but managed to save 
the bulbs.— W. Harris, Barnstaple. 

6943. — Plants for conservatory.— The 
following climbers are suitable for a shady 
house : Lapageria rosea and varieties, Habro- 
thamnus elegans andfasciculatus, Hoya carnosa, 
Oranges of sorts, Camellias, and Luculia gra- 
tissima. This last, however, needs rather a 
warm house to do well. Plumbago oapensis 
would probably also flower fairly. All these 
should be planted out in beds of good soil to 
give the best results. Ficus repens is a first- 
rate climber for a shady wall, but does not 
flower. Of pot plants, Fuchsias, Spiraeas, Cycla¬ 
mens, and Calceolarias, both herbaceous and 
shrubby, will give every satisfaction. Camellias 
and Oranges in pots are also suitable. Cinera¬ 
rias would also remain a long time in blossom 
if they could be grown in a rather sunny house 
or pit through the winter, and be brought into 
the shady house when in bloom. The Calceo¬ 
larias should have much the same treatment.— 
B. C. R. 

6942. — Begonias withering. — These 
plants cannot be maintained in beauty at this 
season in so low a temperature as that mentioned 
by "Litho.” To keep the foliage in perfection 
they should have a heat of 60° to 70°, or never 
less than 55° at any time during the winter. For 
the present keep the plant in the warmest 
corner, and keep only moderately moist. As the 
summer approaches it will form fresh leaves, 
and it should then have abundance of water at 
the root, be placed where no direct sunlight 
can reach it, nor any cold currents of air.— 
B. C. R. 

6900.— -Bulbs and plants failing.— 'The 
failures herein set down arise in the main from 
lack of preparation, and possibly in the case of 
the bulbs too much heat; but I should think the 
bulbs were inferior, badly ripened samples, and 
taking them direct from the open air to the hot¬ 
house was not good practice,They should first have 


been plaoed in a cool house or pit, and gradually | 
inured to light and warmth. When removed 
from the darkness of the ooal-ash bed to the 
glare of the hot frame 70° to 75°, the change 
was too sudden and too great. The Arum Lilies, 
mixed with Habrothamnus, Ficus elastica, Olean¬ 
ders, and Palms, are very probably being crowded 
out and overshadowed, and the Azaleas are very 
likely flowerless from unripe wood, caused by 
being turned out too early in summer. In the case 
of Azaleas most of the ripening should be done 
under glass in our climate.—E. H. 

6962.— Allamanda Wardiana.— The Al- 
lamanda may be safely pruned now. If for training 
on the roof or a trellis it will be none the worse 
for being long and sticky, as it will soon break 
out into side shoots ; but if for a bush plant cut 
it down low, and as soon as the young shoots 
begin to grow shake out the old soil, and pot in 
a mixture of peat, loam, leaf-soil, and sharp 
sand. Syringe in the afternoon when the sun 
begins to decline, but do not water much until 
the pots are well filled with root, and leaf growth 
becomes active. When this is the case, an almost 
unlimited quantity of water and weak liquid 
manure of the temperature of the house may be 
given with advantage. The summer temperature 
for Allamandas is 70° to 76° by day with air, 
and 65° to 60° at night. When in flower they 
will stand a long time in a temperature of about 
66°.—J. G. L. 

* Pretty basket plants (Nolanos).—The 
annexed woodcut illustrates a type of hardy 
biennials, admirably suited for basket oulture, 
either in cool greenhouse or dwelling-rooms. 
There are three kinds, viz., white, blue, and violet, 
all of which thrive well in a dry, hot atmo- 
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sphere. They are well suited for growing in 

window boxes in sunny positions, or as an 
edging to a flower bed they are very effective. 
Seed, which may be bought at any good seed 
shop at 3d. per packet, may be sown now or in 
autumn. Any ordinary garden soil is suitable for 
this plant, but that of a sandy nature will give 
the most satisfactory results. 

Dutch Clover (Trifolium repens) as a 
basket plant.—Many inquiries being fre¬ 
quently made for plants suitable for hanging 
baskets, allow me to recommend this Trefoil for 
that purpose. It is different in character from 
any plant so used, and is, moreover, of the 
easiest culture, quickly making large plants, and 
looking well from Christmas onwards. I have 
raised many seedlings from it, several of them 
being improvements on the ty pe, varying in 
their markings and growth.—W. E. 


A PLEA FOR THE BIRDS. 

I constantly feed the birds upon a small lawn, 
and I have counted over 200 at a time—black¬ 
birds, thrushes, sparrows, linnets, robins, finches, 
starlings, &c. This winter being so mild they 
have become independent, and I have not had 
so many visitors. I call them with a whistle, 
and they answer just as caged birds do. As I 
walk in the garden they disregard me and salute 
me with a saucy chirp. “|My garden is infested,” 
as is the phrase used by some, but I find neither 
Gooseberry, Currant, or any other trees at all 
injured by them. A neighbour used to pay me a 
visit, and would remark that he could not think 
how it was I had such crops of Gooseberries and 
Currants, as his had all the buds knooked off by 
the birds, and yet he was shooting them all day 
long. My friend is no more, and I no longer hear 
the gun nor complaint of want of crops. Fre¬ 
quently it is said that sparrows destroy Cro¬ 
cuses ; I have examined those said to be so de¬ 


stroyed ; it has evidently been the work of some¬ 
thing else—I think a beetle. I have often ob¬ 
served after my pets have had their repast of 
crumbs that they are hard at work varying the 
meal with a meat diet. The glass shows “ Mr. 
Starling” dragging out a Frown larva; “Mr. 
Thrush ” poking out snails; but, best of all, poor 
abused sparrow, what is he so busy about on the 
Grass ? why, picking out small beetles. To these 
active friends I ascribe the reason, and feel re¬ 
warded, inasmuch that out of hundreds of Cro¬ 
cuses I never lose one. I wish our friends would 
watch their habits a little. I feel sure less repug¬ 
nance would be felt towards them. 

Weymouth. N. T. 


VEGETABLES. 


CROPPING A KITCHEN GARDEN. 

So many questions have been asked in Garden¬ 
ing on the above subject, that it is evidently an 
important one; and so many and varied are the 
plots of ground that are generally called kitchen 
gardens, and so unequal are they in size and 
situation, that it is very difficult to answer all the 
questions satisfactorily. I .will, therefore, treat 
only of a moderately large garden where a con¬ 
tinuous supply of vegetables is produoed all the 
year round, and where there are sufficient frames 
for raising seeds of Celery, Cauliflower, &c., and 
a fair supply of manure at command. 

In every well-stocked kitchen garden there 
would be at least one half of it already oropped 
in spring. Seakale, Asparagus, Artichokes, Rhu¬ 
barb, Horseradish, and herbs, would take up 
one quarter of it permanently, and Broccoli, 
Greens, Sprouts, Cabbage, Spinach, Celery, &o., 
would occupy the other quarter; then there 
would be the other half ready for cropping. If 
there are south or west borders, they should be 
sown with a good breadth of early Peas. These 
could be cleared off soon enough for the main 
crop of Celery to follow, and Radishes or Spinach 
could be sown between the rows ; another por¬ 
tion should be planted with early Cauliflower 
plants which could be followed by Turnips, 
Celery, or Spinach; a good bed of Early Horn 
Carrot should be also sown in the early border, 
and if Broad Beans are in request a few may be 
sown for an early dish ; these could be followed by 
Cabbage seed sown for winter use ; and a little 
space should be reserved for an early patch of 
Dwarf Kidney Beans. A small space should be 
filled with Lettuce plants for early use and a few 
early Potatoes should be planted therein. If 
space would permit also a pinch of Turnip seed 
should be sown; these could be succeeded by 
Lettuce or Endive for autumn use, and whatever 
wall space there may be should be filled with 
Tomatoes, or if they are in great demand they 
could be planted between the rows of early Peas. 

Then in the garden proper would have to be 
grown the main crop of Parsnips, which require 
such a long season for the perfection of their 
growth that they occupy the ground the whole 
of the season, and are generally allowed to re¬ 
main there through the winter ; at all events, 
they cannot be cleared off soon enough for 
another crop. The same may be said of Carrots. 
Onions, although they take a long time to ma¬ 
ture their growth, can be cleared off in time for 
winter Spinach, or for Cabbage plants. On the 
remainder of the land that has had a rest during 
winter, it would be well to plant a breadth of 
early and second early Potatoes, large enough 
for the Cauliflower, Broccoli, and Kale which 
could be planted between the rows of Potatoes 
after they are earthed up. The Potatoes are 
rather more difficult to dig in this way, but the 
practice answers very well. Late Potatoes are 
too strong in the haulm, and occupy the land 
too long for anything to be planted between 
them. They can, however, be dug in time for 
winter Cabbage, but unless the garden is very 
large, they are an unprofitable crop. Then there 
are the main crops of Peas, a couple or three 
sowings of which should be made with Spinach 
between the rows, which could be followed by 
Buccessional crops of Celery, Lettuce, or En¬ 
dive, and a good breadth of Broad Beans if they 
are in demand. These could be followed by 
Leeks for winter use, or a successional crop of 
Turnips. Then there are seed beds for raising 
young plants of the Brassica tribe to be thought 
of, the size of which must be regulated accord¬ 
ing to the demand. As there are generally plants 
left in the seed beds to fill vacancies, should 
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they occur, it would be too late to plant any 
crop to succeed them, except winter Onions, 
late Turnips, or Spinach. 

Supposing that the above has exhausted all 
the land that is vacant, there is the part already 
under crops to be dealt with. Suppose a breadth 
of Turnips have been left for the purpose of 
supplying Turnip-tops, the ground could be 
cleared off soon enough for Beet and Salsify. 
It should be borne in mind that land that has 
carried % crop of Turnips, or any of the Bras¬ 
sies tribe, all the winter, is very much exhausted, 
and, therefore, it will require an extra auantity 
of manure. Winter Spinach could be followed 
by the first row or two of Celery if required 
very early, and Lettuce should be grown on all 
ridges between Celery, or an early crop of Tur¬ 
nips could be sown. Then there is the late 
Celery ground to be filled, which cannot be 
better employed than for successional and late 
Peas. Then there is the Savoy ground which 
would be ready in time for second early Pota¬ 
toes ; these could be dug in time to sow the 
land with late Turnips. 

Sprouting Broccoli, Borecole, or Kale can 
sometimes he cleared off soon enough to be 
followed by Potatoes. In any case the ground 
would be ready in time for Scarlet Runner 
Beans, which would do very well if the land 
was liberally manured. Then there is the me¬ 
dium and late Broccoli ground to be filled, 
and although it is not generally considered good 
praotioe to grow two crops of the Brassica tribe 
in the same land in succession, it cannot be 
turned to better aocount than by filling it with 
early Brussels Sprouts and Savoys. Jerusalem 
Artichokes are grown in large or small quanti¬ 
ties in most gardens, the best place for them 
being on the north side of the garden, where 
they cannot shade other orops. Vegetable 
Marrows will grow as well on a rubbish heap 
as in other parts of the garden, and they should 
be grown there for the double purpose of 
economising space and hiding the unsightly 
rubbish. 0. P. 

Broad Beans amongst other orops. 
—The plan of growing Broad Beans amongst 
Potatoes is one that has long been pursued by 
oottagers, and a very good one it is, as fine 
orops may be grown without taking up any 
ground in the way they would if planted in 
rows, as one may be dropped into a hole here 
and there a few yards apart, when, with plenty 
of light and air, they branch out from the base 
and bear a great number of pods. By planting 
them in the rows of Potatoes they are out of 
the way of the hoe, and the slight earthing 
up they get does them good, by giving them 
more stability and fresh earth to root in. I 
have never seen Broad Beans grown amongst 
Broccoli, Cabbage, or Parsnips, and should 
doubt if they would do much good theie, un¬ 
less they got well up before them; but there 
are always vacant spaces in gardens where Beans 
will succeed that cannot be well utilised for 
anything else.—S. D. 

Fruiting Tomatoes quiokly.— Now 
that Tomatoes are so much grown, having them 
as early as possible is sure to become with many 
a matter of importance. As Tomatoes are usually 
grown, that is in beds or large pots amongst rich 
soil, they generally run up a good distance and 
form quantities of leaves and shoots before 
coming into bloom or fruit. Under these cir¬ 
cumstances they do not bear ripe fruit for a 
considerable time, and anything like a full crop 
is often long in being secured, but there is a way 
of treating them by which this may be avoided. 
As soon as the young plants are large enough to 
pot, they, should not be put into a size larger 
than a. 3-in. pot. Before they have grown much 
this will have become full of roots, and as soon 
as this takes place, bloom soon appears and 
growth almost ceases. Fruit quickly forms, and 
m this way little plants not more than 1 ft. in 
height may be haa with from six to twelve fruits 
on each. As soon as these are well formed, the 
plants should be shifted into 8-in. pots, and 
with the stimulus thus given, the fruit will 
swell up rapidly and the crop will be ready for 
gathering by the time the first fruits are form¬ 
ing on plants cultivated on the luxuriant growth 
system. This small pot plan, moreover, has 
much to recommend it to those who have small 
houses, and even others also who have more 
accommodation might probably find this way 
also answer their purpose. 


Frame Cucumbers.—A s the time is now 
at hand when amateurs will be starting the cul¬ 
ture of these for the summer, I would like to 
point out to them a sure way of raising and 
securing healthy young plants. As a rule, these 
are either bought in or raised by some means 
some time before the bed has been made up, and 
in both oases it very often happens that the 
plants get severely ohecked before they get 
finally planted in the frame. To avoid all chances 
of anything of the kind taking place, let the bed 
be made up carefully, place the mound of soil 
where the plant is intended to grow, and in this 
sow the seed. Here the young plants will 
quickly appear, and the rapidity with whioh 
they afterwards gain a fruitful condition will 
astonish those who have never grown them in 
this way before. 


THE GLOBE ARTICHOKE. 

The Globe Artichoke is a Thistle-like plant, 
with beautiful blue, mammoth, thistly flowers. 
It is perennial, and we sow seeds early in the 
spring, in rich earth and in drills 1 in. or 2 in. 
deep and 1 ft. apart. We transplant them about 
8 in. or 10 in. in height into a rich soil. Plants 
can be procured from suckers, and these are re¬ 
moved from the parent stem in the spring. The 
parts eaten are the scales of the flower-head, 
just before it opens, and it is only the lower 
parts of these scales that contain nutriment, and 
but very little at best, though it is much prized 



The Globe Artlohoke (Cynara Scolymus) in flower. 

in many countries. In England it is boiled and 
served something like Asparagus, which the 
flavour somewhat resembles. Aside from its uses, 
it is a magnificent plant when in bloom. The 
finely cut foliage and abundant flowers, often 
nearly as large as a small Pine-apple, give the 
plant a majestic appearance. 

The culture of the Artiohoke varies some¬ 
what according to situation and climate. In the 
north and midlands it is necessary to cover it 
in winter with litter or leaves, to proteot it from 
frost; in the south it is sufficient to earth it up, 
but even this precaution is not taken every¬ 
where. The plant requires an open situation, 
and well manured deep soil, and will grow luxu¬ 
riantly in rich boggy land in summer, and is 
a noble-looking plant in large borders and wild 
gardens, but it will not stand our winter in wet 
quarters. 

As a kitchen-garden plant it will grow on 
any kind of soil, if well manured, trenched, 
and pulverised ; but no soil suits it better 
than a good, open, sandy, rich loam, trenched 
and well manured. The plant is in its best 
perfection at the seoond and third year after 
planting. To plant properly, make choice in 
spring of good strong suckers, take off the 
stools carefully with a sharp strong paddle- 
trowel or Asparagus knife, with some root or 
heel of the old stool to them, to hold them in 
the ground ; plant them singly 2 ft. apart, in 
rows at least 4 ft. apart, or in groups of three 
in triangles, at 4 ft. apart at least in the row. 
Protect them as soon as planted, against the 
sun and cutting winds, with Seakale pots, whioh 
are at this season out of use, or with evergreen 


boughs, or some other convenient protecting 
material. Those thus early planted will produce 
fine free crisp heads the same summer and 
autumn. If the stems also be cut close to the 
ground as soon as the heads are cut, new 
suckers will soon appear, and if duly thinned 
will produce a late crop; thus, by a little 
trouble and attention, a regular supply of good 
Artiohokes may be had from May to October, 
which will be much more satisfactory than 
having a glut at midsummer and none after¬ 
wards. The aim should be to get the largest 
supply at a time when other vegetables are 
generally scarce. 

Copious supplies of manure water may be ad¬ 
vantageously given during dry weather, especi¬ 
ally in the case of old stools that have been in 
the same soil for a length of time. Previous to 
watering, the soil between the rows should be 
slightly prioked over with a fork, to allow of 
the water soaking in more readily. Whenever 
watering is attempted let it be done thoroughly, 
and if a good mulching of half-rotten manure 
can be afterwards applied between the rows, it 
will keep the roots m a moist state for a long 
time. _ 

Rhubarb culture. — Many assume that 
Rhubarb can take care of itself; and this is in 
some sense true when it is planted in light vege¬ 
table soil, but in stiff clay, or strong loam, Rhu¬ 
barb cannot be had in quantity from year to 
year without manure or other light material is 
added to the soil. In stiff soils the best way is 
to dig a trench round the roots large enough to 
avoid cutting them, and fill the trench up with 
light stable manure, or peat and manure, or 
decayed vegetable matter. Let each root have 
ample room te catch sunlight and heat. Give at 
intervals, when the plants are growing, a good 
drenching of cold soap-Buds, or any other weak 
liquid manure. It is a good rule always to leave 
half a dozen good stout stalks on a plant after 
thinning, and at the finish of the season allow 
rathor more than that to die down, to strengthen 
the plants for the following season. The site for 
Rhubarb should be open and away from trees. 
The crowns should be just above the surface. 
—G. C., Eccles . 

Potato culture. — A Devonshire farmer 
|.has for many years past invariably secured good 
crops by persuiDg the following method : After 
a crop of Wheat or Barley the ground is cleared 
in the usual way. In the winter it is ploughed 
and thus left till near planting time. Then ten 
or twelve hogsheads of lime per acre are put on 
the ground in heaps of about a barrowful each. 
The lime is then covered up with a small 
quantity of earth till it goes to dust. If wet 
weather sets in, more earth must be added, and 
both be well turned up together to keep the 
lime good. When this is effected, it is spread 
evenly over the ground, then well worked m by 
the scarifier or nine shear. The ground is then 
thrown up in ridges by a double sole plough. In , 
the [trenohes ^between are planted the Potato 
sets. Plenty of fresh manure is put on them. 
The ridges are then split in two hy the same 
plough, thua’throwingthe ridgeoverthesets which 
are from 24 in. to 26 in. apart. The soil is then 
pressed down by a wooden roller. Before the sets 
appear the ground is harrowed over, and when 
of sufficient height, the aforesaid plough is 
used to earth them up.—J, T. F. 

William|the*Fir8t Pea.— I do not think 
there is a more reliable Pea for the first sow¬ 
ing out-of-doors than this ; any one sowing 
William the First in the early part of February, 
on well prepared soil in a sheltered garden, need 
not despair of being many days behind in gather¬ 
ing even those that take the trouble to start 
their Peas in pots, or boxes, and a far better 
crop will be the result, for transplanted orops 
are only valuable for a few days gained in time. 
In small gardens when the space occupied by 
any given crop is a consideration, it is far best 
to rely on such crops as Peas sown where they 
are to stand, and William the First is early, 
prolific, and of good quality.—J. G., Linton, 

Early Horn Carrots.— A small sowing of 
these Bhould now be made on one of the warmest 
borders in the garden, for these little Carrots are 
very much in request in the early summer 
months, being a far better quality than the long 
hard varieties, which they are fast superseding. 
If sown about 15 in. apart in drills, a row of 
Early Scarlet Shoit-top Radish may be grown 
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between them, as they will be polled for nse be¬ 
fore the Carrots get mnch advanced in growth. 
The Carrots, too, may be sown moderately thick, 
aa they can be pulled out for use as soon as the 
roots are as large as one’s little finger. I find the 
early French Horn and the Early Nantes both 
very useful varieties; in fact, with these for early 
work, and a good bed of James’s Intermediate 
Scarlet for main crop, we do not require any 
other.—J. G. L. 

6936 — Raising Celery. —Shoddy (cotton 
or wool refuse, &o.) is very dry, and previous to 
being used should be spread and exposed to rain 
for at least six weeks, or be watered. There 
would be sufficient heat in Bhoddy the second 
year to raise healthy Celery plants on. I raise 
thousands yearly. I make my beds of such stuff 
as half-spent horse manure or stable litter, old 
rotten woolpaoks, fish mats, old door mats, or 
any similar rubbish, which I have fonnd from 
long experience gives quite enough bottom-heat, 
and I finish off with a top layer 6 in. thiok of 
sifted rich soil, in which I sow the seed. It is 
better to give protection at night and during 
hard frosts by throwing mats over the frames 
than to give too much bottom-heat.—A. M. H. 

- Sow the seed in soil in a frame where 

there is just a little warmth, all weaklings to be 

S ailed out as soon as they can be distinguished. 

ixoept for the very early crops, the plants will 
do without a hotbed when pricked out. I find 
the main crop do better when pricked out on a 
hard surface, with a couple of inches of old ma¬ 
nure for a base, sheltering with glass to give a 
•tart and then full exposure.—E. H. 

-Sow the Celery seed in a shallow wooden 

box filled with the refuse from a last year’s 
hotbed. The seeds should have little or no earth 
put over them, but be sown nearly on the top 
of the soil. After well watering them, place a 
sheet of glass over the box to keep the moisture 
in, and it will also regulate the heat. It is well 
to dust the top of the soil with fine soot to keep 
'town snails and slugs. If the box can be placed 
in a greenhouse in which there is a gentle heat, 
the seeds will be forwarded greatly. When the 
D*ants are large enough to handle, prick them 
into a frame, giving eaoh plant plenty of room 
to develop. Let a good body of stable manure 
that has been turned over for several days in 
tip' open air to sweeten form the foundation of 
the hotbed, and cover this to the depth of 3 in. 
with good light loam mixed with rotten manure, 
so that when the plants are taken out to be put 
in the trenches there may be a good ball of soil 
and manure to each.—G. C., Ecclcs. 

0935.—Root disease in Lettuce, &c.— The root 
disease here stated is not likely to have been brought 
about by the wateriug. The maggots are most likely the 
larvae of some fly, which, from the description of the 
plant, I do not remember to havo met with. The best 
remedy is to well stir the soil when the weather is dry, 
miring soot with it.—E. H. 

0962.—Seakale.—Plant out the Seakale towards the 
end of March in rows 15 in. apart, and about the same 
distance in the rows, if it is intended to lift them for 
forcing. If to be covered with pots, plant in triangular 
patches 2 ft. apart.—E. H. 

6921.—Tomatoes In greenhouse.— All depends 
how they are trained. If kept to a single stem there will 
lie room for ten piants. If two stems are taken from one 
plant h&lf the number will suffice. Use turfy loam and 
manure—three parts of the former to one of the latter. 
Pot firmly and give liquid manure when the fruits are 
swelling.—K. H. 

0965.—Potatoes for heavy soli.— We should not 
advise the planting of Potatoes in heavy soil until the 
middle of April, because till then the soil will be cold 
and perhaps wet. A good sort for such soil is the King 
of Potatoes, a white Kidney and a good cropper. We 
have also found Covent Garden Perfection to do well. 
Both Magnum Booum and Champion should also give 
heavy crops In still land if It be fairly good.—A. D. 

6965.— Seakale bad flavoured.— Bank manure 
will give Seakale a bad flavour* but the striogyness 
would seem to imply that growth had been too slow or 
else Irregular. To produce good Seakale the fermenting 
materials must be sweet, and the temperature steady 
and regular and not too high, and light and air most be 
excluded.—B. H. 

6950 —Spanish Onions for scallions.—Yes; the 
Spanish Onions sold in shops will answer the purpose. 
Plant as soon as signs of growth are visible.—B. H. 


Purchasing seeds for the coming 
year.— Readers of Gardening are frequently 
reminded of the extraordinary advantages of 
buying collections of seeds, but I would equally 
as strongly urge them to only buy what they re¬ 
quire, for no two gardens are exactly alike; and 
how it is possible to make up the exact propor¬ 
tions suited to each, I leave your readers to 
guess. If the owner of a garden takes the trouble 


to cultivate his own crops, he will Barely have 
made up his mind what crops he will grow and 
what he does not wish for; and many an amateur 
who purchases made up collections of seeds, will 
have fully one-third of the seeds left on the shelf 
at the end of the season, and will have had to 
pay many a visit to the local seed store to make 
up the deficiency of varieties that the demand 
happens to be greatest for. The economy of the 
system I also very much question. It is certainly 
economy of labour; but when a garden is the 
subject in band, it is not safe to grudge labour, 
either of the hands or head ; and I would advise 
readers of Gardening in the present and com¬ 
ing seed-time to make out a list from any good 
catalogue of kinds they know they will want, 
prepare the ground carefully, and sow when the 
soil is in good working condition in drills of 
depth regulated by the size of seeds. Thin out 
or transplant in good time, keep clean by fre¬ 
quent surface stirring, and they will not grudge 
the expense of their seed bill; for it is always 
best to have an ample supply of what is really 
required, but there is no economy in buying 
packets of seeds with which to ornament the 
seed room shelves for the season.— J. G., Linton. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary — Feb. 20 to 25. 

Puttiug In cuttings of Justicias, Heliotropes, Coleus, 
Achyranthes, B mvardios, Thyr-acanthus rutilans, and 
scented-leaved Pelargoniums ; starting some Achimenes ; 
putting a slight shading over Cinerarias during sun¬ 
shine; Baiting all Mo«sy pathways; clipping Ivy and 
cutting out dead Laurels; patting some Gloire de Dijon 
Rose? again-it a south wail, plunging the pots, and 
nailing tue shoots to a wall for very early outdoor flowers; 
planting out Cauliflowers botween dwarf Peas ; planting 
Lapstone Kidney Potatoes and Globe Artichokes ; 
manuring Strawberry and Asparagus bed3. 

Sowing Radishes under the protection of a Peach 
wall ; sowing also early Dutch Turnips, and a frame of 
Early Forcing Carrots and Radishes along with them; 
putting in cuttings of Plumbago ; sowing Khodanthe 
and varions sorts of Melons; also some Mignonette under 
the protection of a wall ; and a little Chervil, covering 
the seed with ashes ; planting Potatoes, Shallots, and 
Garlic; also some Watercress roots in pond ; digging 
borders for Carnations and Gladioli; also Celery land for 
Peas, and dressing the Mint bed ; potting Ghent Azaleas 
and plunging them ; also Deutzias ; sowing Tree 
Mignonette in small pots in heat; also sowing Gourds, 
Beans, Champion of England and Nonpareil Peas* 
Spinach, Incomparable White Celery: planting Horse¬ 
radish in trenches ; Dotting Heaths iu peat; also Ferns 
in 1 mm, sand, peat, and leaf-mould. 

Shaking out and repotting old Fuchsias; sowing Onions 
and Parsley ; nailing and arranging hardy creepers; 
clipping Box edgings; cleaning Herb beds; sowing 
Mignonette in pots, and Walcheren Broccoli in boxes 
for early autumn use; cutting down overgrown Laurels, 
and layering some of the lower branches to make a good' 
thick bottom; giving the Onion ground a top-dressing of 
soot, and forking it over ready for sowing; sowing 
Cucumbers, Melons, and Vegetable Marrows ; also a 
row of Sweet Peas; sowing Early Snowball and Early 
White Stone Turnips; preparinga rough frame Into which 
to transplant Calceolarias ; sowing the following sorts of 
Peas in theopenair, viz., William the First, Dr. Hogg, G. F. 
Wilson, James’ Prolific Marrow, Dr. McLean, Commander- 
In-Chief, Giant Emerald Marrow, and Duke and Duchess 
of Edinburgh; planting early border with Ashleaf 
Kidney Potatoes. 

Glasshouses. 

Stove plants. —For early autumn flower¬ 
ing, Begonias, Gloxinias, and Cyclamens should 
be pricked off and kept in heat as soon aa they 
can be handled. Euphorbias, Luculias, and 
plants of this kind which grow so well through 
the summer months in an intermediate and 
somewhat shady pit will require potting on in 
light peaty soil when rooted. A few Poinsettias 
may be cut down for giving young growths, and 
the ripe wood, if wanted, may be cut into 9yes 
for propagation. Two popular plants, the Gar¬ 
denia and Eucharis, which are subject to the 
attacks of many insects, should be thoroughly 
cleansed before the flowers become too far ad¬ 
vanced. The power of paraffin and the mode 
of applying it being so well understood, we have 
only to advise caution. 

Greenhouse plants.— If seeds of a good 
strain of Cineraria can be obtained, a sowing 
made at the end of this month will give fine 
plants for flowering early in the winter. Suckers 
from good named kinds, although less free than 
seedlings, are also worthy of attention, as space 
and labour devoted to plants of good quality 
never end in disappointment. Cuttings of Chry¬ 
santhemums when rooted should be potted on 
before they become cramped. For cutting, de¬ 
cided colours are most appreciated, and the im¬ 
proved forms of the Japanese section are always 
acceptable. Take cuttings of Bonvardias as they 
can be got from out-back plants. Shake out the 


latter, repot, and keep them near the glass in a 
close pit. Prune Camellias into shape that have 
flowered, and repot, or reduce and repot, in 
good compost, consisting of light, turfy loam, 
peat, charcoal, and silver sand. Syringe daily, 
and keep in a warm house. 

Some of the Fuchsias from under the stages 
should be turned out of their pots, have the old 
soil shaken from their roots, and then repotted 
in fresh soil in the same sized pots. Do not 
water them for a time nor prune them closely 
until they begin to break. Of Lilium auratum, 
a few of the most forward should be placed in a 
warm house, and on a shelf near the glass, for 
flowering in May. Ba careful in applying water 
at first; it is the safest to pour it gently round 
the inside of the Dot, not over the whole sur¬ 
face of the soil. No water should be given to 
such as are still in the greenhouse until their 
shoots appear. 

Tritonia aurea is now beginning to grow; 
therefore, such as require shifting should be re¬ 
potted in a compost of two parts good loam, one 
of lcaf-moald or rotten manure and some sand. 
The coolest part of the greenhouse is sufficiently 
warm for them. Plants of Nerine should now be 
repotted and plaoed in rather a warm, moist 
temperature to encourage growth. A compost 
like that for Tritonias suits them perfectly. Of 
Convolvulus mauritanicus, the old plants may 
bo divided, potted in small pots, and kept in the 
warmest corner of the greenhouse. These plants 
are particularly Buited for suspended baskets, 
but when grown in pots and then transferred to 
the baskets, they form better flowering plants 
than such as are wholly kept in baskets. 

Two very valuable soft-wooded plants for 
flowering at this season are Eupatorium Wend- 
landi and Salvia gesneneflora. These should now 
be assisted with weak liquid manure to fully 
develop their fine heads of bloom. A good batch 
of the double-flowered Petunias should now be 
started in gentle heat for early summer decora¬ 
tion. MimuluBes must now be divided and 
started in frames. The best of these are the 
varieties of M. cupreus and M. moschatus Hat- 
risoni. Hydrangeas that have formed their 
trusses of flower must be kept well fed till the 
blossoms are expanded. 

Flower Garden. 

Take advantage of a dry day for looking over 
the beds of Pinks and Carnations, press them 
firmly into the ground, remove weeds and 
damaged leaves and top-dress with fresh loam, 
leaf-mould, and sand. Complete the planting of 
Ranunculus and Anemones. Pot Tigridias and 
early flowering Gladiolus six or eight in 6-in, 
pots, place them in a cold frame, and cover with 
leaf-mould or spent tan until the pots are well 
filled with roots. Proceed with the re-arrange¬ 
ment of Phloxes, Pyrethrums, Larkspurs, aud 
all popular hardy plants which are usually 
grown for cutting purposes ; mulch with good 
rotten manure. Set traps for slugs, and after¬ 
wards dust about the stools with a mixture of 
quicklime and soot. Take cuttings, and last of 
all split up the roots of Dahlias, blue Salvias, 
and herbaceous Lobelias ; pot singly and give 
them a little bottom heat. The Bingle Dahlias 
Paragon, coccinea, and lutea should be grown in 
quantity. The first, a tall growing variety, does 
best when pegged down. Variegated Geraniums 
cut back in January, also autumn-struck cut¬ 
tings wintered in boxes, may be potted and 
placed near the gia?a in a warm house. A newly 
started vinery will be fonnd an excellent place 
for them. Mentha and Sodum Lydium may be 
increased to any extent by constant division of 
the tufts. In damp or confined gardens the 
Sedum answers better than the Mint, and is less 
liable to perish in the autumn. 

Calceolarias that have been kept in oold 
frames through the winter will also be benefited 
by more space ; the best plan to secure well- 
rooted plants is to spread a layer of from 4 in. to 
6 in. of soil on a hard foundation of coal ashes, 
which confine the roots to the soil. If trans¬ 
planted now about 6 in. apart each way, and the 
leading shoots are pinched out, they will make 
good bushy plants by April, when they s-hould 
be finally planted in the position whioh they are 
to occupy, for unless well rooted early in the sea¬ 
son, Calceolarias often prove a source of vexa¬ 
tion by going off just as they ought to be 
coming into flower. By following the plan just 
named, however, and keeping them at all times 
as hardy and exposed as possible, we find them 
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to be trustworthy free-flowering plants. The 
sort which we like best is Golden Gem, a dwarf 
variety with large massive golden-yellow heads 
of flower that are produced in abundance as 
long as any flowers are to be found out-of- 
doors. 

Lobelias, Verbenas, Alyssums, Iresines, Petu¬ 
nias, and similar plants will now strike freely 
in a brisk moist heat, and as soon as they are 
well rooted they should be moved to lighter 
and more airy quarters to harden preparatory to 
transplanting into boxes, pits, or frames. 
When the latter are available, and the lights 
can be drawn entirely off them daring mild 
days, the work of hardening plants is reduced 
to a minimum. 

Fruit. 

Mulch the roots of lately planted trees, and affix 
strong stakes to all that require support; see 
also tnatespaliers are sufficiently staked and tied. 
Have all trees on wails properly pruned and 
nailed. A good syringing with sulphur and water 
well mixed will be found beneficial to wall trees. 
Collect all prunings and other rubbish and bum 
them, saving the ashes resulting from the opera¬ 
tion for manorial purposes. Hoe over the Rasp¬ 
berry beds, and remove any weeds, after which 
give the surface a good mulching with manure. 
From the nature of this fruit in completely re¬ 
newing its wood yearly, it takes a great deal to 
support it, and requires, to grow it well, a 
greater amount of manure than any other fruit 
we grow. Three inches of good solid manure, 
placed on the surface every year, is net too much, 
and the crop will well repay the extra outlay. 
When the plants are strong, half the breadth 
often devoted to this fruit will suffice, and they 
rarely fail in bearing if grown in suitable soil, 
that is, of medium strength, neither too heavy 
nor too light. The young shoots must be thinned 
out in the spring to something like the number 
required for fruiting the following season, so 
that all the strength of the roots is concentrated 
in producing the canes only that are required 
ana no more. 

Vegetables. 

Main crops of Onions, Leeks, Parsnips, Carrots, 
general crops of Peas, and Broad Beans are 
the more important crops that should be got in 
as early as conditions are favourable. As soon as 
the digging of all vacant plots is finished let each 
be marked for cropping, and if seeds cannot 
be then sown the ground may perhaps be in 
good order for planting out Cabbages autumn- 
sown Onions, Lettuces, early Potatoes, and 
Cauliflowers. The latter require rich well- 
drained ground and to be planted in deep drills, 
as they are thereby partially sheltered from 
cutting easterly winds, generally so prevalent 
in March, and from the effects of which a little 
protection should be also afforded to Peas by 
earthing up and staking them on the windward 
side with evergreen boughs as soon as they emerge 
from the soil. As a rule, Peas are sown much 
too thickly in the row, and the rows are too 
close together. If the seed can be depended on, 
3 in. asunder is sufficiently thick. As to dis¬ 
tance row from row, that must depend on the 
average height which the kinds of Peas grown 
attain, but plenty of space should always be 
afforded, and a crop of Radishes or Spinach may 
be grown in the central space between each row. 

Potatoes should be planted in but limited 
quantities yet, and only in positions where they 
have natural protection, or where protection 
can be expeditiously applied, but all the seed 
tubers should be laid out in single file either on 
floors or tables in cool sheds or rooms, that the 
sprouts may be developed sturdily. A little 
dry Cocoa fibre refuse scattered amongst them 
conduces to root formation. Thin out Carrots, 
prick out Lettuces, Celery, Cauliflower, Brussels 
sprouts, and Coleworts, and make successional 
sowings of all these in the open air, but on a 
bed of leaves and litter to afford a little bottom- 
heat ; in such a position a first sowing of 
Broccoli, Cottager’s Kale, and Savoys should 
also now be made. 

Rhubarb will now come away freely by simply 
covering over the crowns with pots and just 
sufficient leaves or litter to keep the frost out of 
the ground. The crowns of Seakale in the open 
ground intended to be forced should at once be 
covered thickly with finely-sifted coal ashes, and 
the only attention required will be to occasion¬ 
ally examine them to refill the crevices in the 
ashes which are sometimes made through the 


quick growth of the Kale. It is time to make a 
sowing for outdoor culture of Tomatoes and 
Capsicums in order that the plants may be 
strong for planting out early in May. 


Worms in lawns and pota-Despite the 
good that worms may do as fertilisers it is quite 
possible to have too much of a good thing when 
they exist to any great extent in tennis lawns 
or Camellia pots, and yet their destruction in 
both instances is one of the easiest matters. As 
several readers of Gardening Illustrated 
seem to be troubled with them it might not be 
amiss to give my experience. Before doing so, 
however, I would earnestly urge those who 
have valuable Camellias not to tamper with 
them in hot baths as recommended by “ T. F.” 
(p. 589). Soot-water, as “T. F.” justly observes, 
isone of the most valuable manures forCamellias, 
but even this is only effective in the smaller 
sized pots so far as worms are concerned. Cor¬ 
rosive sublimate, on the contrary, while doing 
neither good nor evil to any variety of plant 
life that I have ever observed, brings out the 
worms in terrible hot haste, and so far as 
stimulating the plants is concerned, a watering 
with soot or manure water can be given all the 
same. With 18 ez. of this chemical (corrosive 
Rublimate or bichloride of mercury) I took 136 
lbs. of worms out a tennis lawn 50 yards long, 
by 25 yards wide. The quantity of sublimate 
used was, to the best of my recollections, 1 oz. 
to about 30 galls, of water, but this can easily 
be determined by experiment. Thus sixpenny- 
■worth will do from twelve to twenty-four goodly 
sized Camellia pots. Bruise the quantity required 
to a fine powder and dissolve in a half pint ef 
cold water, then empty into the water about to 
be used. For applying it to lawns choose a damp 
morning when worms are near the surface. 
Apply with a large watering pot with a coarse 
rose. Have the worms all collected, otherwise 
many will find their way back, and those that 
are left “on the field ” will poison poultry or 
birds. Lest it vary in strength from different 
chemists, it may be made stronger than is here 
stated, but I oan assure all who may try it that 
it will prove effective.—H. C. W. 


BOSES. 

ROSES FOR BEDS. 

6904.—The best way to fill a square bed of 
12 ft. wide with Roses would be to make it a 
Sloping bank of plants, the tallest being planted 
on the north or north-east Bide. 

A Rose, whether on its own roots or budded 
on a stock, should have 3 ft. of ground to itself, 
with the exception of some small growing kinds; 
even at that distance apart the branches will 
interlace unless rather closely pruned. Nine 
tall bushes or standards, or a mixture of both, 
will be quite sufficient with the addition of an 
edging row of bushes. Three good dark kinds 
for the back row as standards would be Prince 
Camille de Rohan, very dark maroon ; Charles 
Lefebvre, crimson with purple'shading; Duke of 
Edinburgh, crimson. In front of these might be 
lanted as bushes, Souvenir de la Malmaison, 
esh; Boule de Neige, white; and Homer, 
white, cream, and pink in the middle. For a 
front row plant La France, peach • John Hop¬ 
per, rosy crimson, and Marie Baumann, magenta- 
crimson. 

A totally different arrangement would be to 
plant three strong growing bushes at the back, 
such as Glory of Waltham, crimson, in the cen- 
tre; Baronne Prevost, pale rose ; and Jules 
Margottin, cherry red; dwarf standards, Prince 
Camille de Rohan, La France, and Alfred Co- 
lomb in the middle; and Mrs. Bosanquet, cream; 
Ducher, pure white; and Baroness Rothschild, 
pale pink, in front. 

A third arrangement would be to have three 
weeping standards for the back row such as 
Aim6e Vibert, white ; Celine Forestier, yellow ; 
and La Biche, cream ; three dark or red bushes 
in the middle, and three light or pink bushes in 
front such as Baronne Gonella, Madame Isaac 
Perriere, and common China. 

For the edging row to any of these arrange¬ 
ments plant Module de Perfection, pink; Ar- 
mosa, pink; Mrs. Bosanquet, cream ; Queen, 
buff-rose ; Fellenburg, bright crimson ; and for 
edging rows to the sides ; Cramoisie Snp6ri6ure 
and Fabvier, crimson ; Archduke Charles, rosy 


crimson. These three are pretty dark-leaved 
bushes with most charming little flowers pro¬ 
duced in plenty. Climbing Roses is a large sub¬ 
ject ; any of the very vigorous Perpetuate will 
easily cover a wall 6 ft. or 8 ft. high. General 
Jacqueminot is a good free-blooming Rose with 
a good deal of the China in its blood, and will 
reach the top of a 6-ft. wall in a year or two if 
well fed. Climbing Charles Lefebvre is a good 
dark climbing Rose. Perhaps Cheshunt Hybrid 
would be the best investment for a south wall; 
it is a good free-blooming red Rose. Amongst 
the lighter coloured flowers there is greater 
selection. Princess Louise Victoria is a beauti¬ 
ful Rose and very free, and climbing varieties 
may be had of several of the more vigorous Per¬ 
petuals, Edouard Morren, Jules Margottin, 
Countess of Oxford, Victor Verdier, &c. 

The most vigorous climbing Roses are summer¬ 
flowering only. These are the only Roses that 
literally smother themselves with flowers, but 
| they do not last long in bloom. The hybrid 
Chinas are very free bloomers, producing beauti¬ 
ful flowers. The Boursaults are very strong, 
rapid growers, and produce a great quantity of 
bloom. The Evergreen Roses are the best of all 
where a great extent of wall has to be covered 
with a few plants ; their flowers are small and 
resemble the old-fashioned Bachelor’s Buttons 
(Ranunculus) in shape, but they are produced in 
crowded clusters of thirty or forty blooms, and 
the foliage is very close and rich, glossy, dark 
green ; it stands through a winter like the pre¬ 
sent. Felicity Perp6tu4e is, perhaps, the best; the 
flowers are white ; the outer row of petals have 
pink stains on the outside. The flowers of 
Gloire de Dijon tell very poorly seen against a 
wall of yellow or red stone, or brick. Why not 
plant an Evergreen Rose to cover the naked¬ 
ness of the wall, and train Tea or Noisette 
Roses over it ? The Evergreen Rose could easily 
be placed so that its roots would not interfere 
with the old Roses. There are several other 
climbing Roses, such as the multifloras, Bank- 
sians, and Teas, which are splendid and vigorous 
climbers, but not hardy enough to be recom¬ 
mended for every position. Aim6e Vijjert, pure 
white, however, is quite as hardy sb Gloire de 
Dijon, and Celine Forestier, sulphur-yellow, is 
i nearly so. J. D. 


Crimson and pink China Roses.— 
These are especially adapted for amateurs’ 
gardens, being of medium growth and requir ing 
but very little pruning, and few plants flower 
more continuously during the year than do these 
old, well-tried favourites. They look well planted 
in medium sized beds, one sort in each, and at 
this time of year need a little pruning in of 
straggling shoots, and some well-rotted manure 
forked in about the roots. But with us as the 
winter has been mild there are quantities of 
young shoots springing from the base covered with 
flowers and buds in various stages, so that Roses 
have been procurable all the year. As even 
when they do not expand freely, these little 
shoots with fresh foliage and buds are especially 
valuable for putting in vases with a few blooms 
of the early Tea Roses that are now flowering 
freely under glass. I find these China Roses in beds 
are very much benefited by being replanted at 
the end of every four or five yearo, or whenever 
they show signs of failing health. We lift care¬ 
fully in the autumn, and after shortening the 
long bare roots, and thinning out the old flower¬ 
ing wood, replant in soil well broken up, plant¬ 
ing a little deeper than before, so that they may 
strike out fresh roots from the stem. We give a 
good coating of partially rotten manure on the 
surface, and they get well established by spring, 
when they may be out down moderately close, 
and will soon furnish themselves with an abund¬ 
ance of fresh flowering shoots from the base, 
and, except during very severe weather, will 
seldom be without their bright, cheerful flowers. 
—J. Groom. 

6963.— Best eiz exhibition Roses.— 
According to the Rose election of 1881, when 
the best market grower* and amateurs gave 
their opinion upon the point, the following 
order was arrived at when the votes were ex¬ 
amined, viz , Marie Baumann, 67 votes ; Alfred 
Colomb, 67 ; Baroness Rothschild, 67 ; Charles 
Lefebvre, 66 ; Marquis de Castellane, 65 ; Duke 
of Edinburgh, 65; followed by Louis Van Houtte, 
64; Mariana! Niel, 63; Marie Rady, 63; La 
France, 62; A. K. Williams, 62; Etienne Levet, 
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61. In the election of 1877, Marie Baumann 
and Alfred Colomb were first and second on 
the list, and the others but slightly altered in 
position, with the exception of A. K. Williams, 
which only came out in that year, so that stand¬ 
ing eleventh in 1881 Bhows plainly its valne.— 
William Walters, Burton-on-Trent. 

6911.— Pruning Roses. —Cut out towards 
the middle of March all the weaker wood not 
calculated to carry good bloom, and shorten the 
strong growth to about a dozen eyes if vigorous 
Hybrid Perpetuals. If robust sorts, such as 
Baroness Rothschild, cut to two or three eyes. 
Charles Lawson should be pruned but little, 
simply cutting away the tops of the shoots and 
the weak crowded growth. Teas and Noisettes 
should not be pruned until April. The manure 
may be forked in next month. The present sea¬ 
son having been so far so exceptionally open, 
mulching has not been necessary, and, in fact, 
by coddling the lower eyes they are very liable 
to Btart into growth too soon, and frequently in 
consequence get damaged by frost when the 
mulching is removed.— William Walters, 
Burton-on-Trent. 

-If an abundance of ordinary blossoms 

are required, leave the strong wood a good 
length, or say from 1 ft to 16 in., according to 
strength, thinning out all weakly shoots. If only 
a few fine blooms are required, prune nearer 
home, but as the plants are so vigorous, do not 
prune too hard. If the strong shoots were only 
shortened a little and then pegged down, grand 
masses of blossoms would be had.—E. H. 

6904.— Roses for beds.— The following 
sorts are hardy, free-blooming, and suitable for 
bedding, viz., Anna AlexiefF, Dr. Andry, Marc- 
chal Vaillant, Aim6e Vibert, Dupuy Jamain, 
Mrs. Bosanquet, Alfred Colomb, General Jacque¬ 
minot, Prince Camille de Rohan, Bessie Johnson, 
Gloire de Dijon, John Hopper, Perfection des 
Blanches, Beauty of Waltham, Jules Margottin, 
Sdnateur Vaisse, Countess of Rosebery, Li 
France, Souvenir de la Malmaison, Charles 
Lawson, Mdme. C. Joigneaux (Common China), 
Charles Lefebvre, Mdme. Victor Verdier, pink 
and scarlet. Many of these will make long shoots, 
which can be pegged down, thus giving a quan¬ 
tity of bloom. A piece of ground 12 ft. by 12 ft. 
would hold say three dozen Roses ; it is not 
desirable to piant closer than 20 in. to 24 in. 
apart, as room must be left for growth. As 
regards wall Roses, I would certainly say, plant 
Gloire de Dijon, which will, I know, give every 
satisfaction. For darker sorts take Climbing Jules 
Margottin, Climbing Dnke of Edinburgh, and 
Climbing Charles Lefebvre. I do not think 
General Jacqueminot vigorous enough for a wall, 
but as a dwarf it is excellent in every way. Most 
of the Hybrid Perpetuals are very hardy, also 
the true Noisettes, originated from the old 
Blush ; in fact, with the exception of the Tea 
scented and Noisettes crossed with the Tea 
scented, nearly all Roses are hardy enough for 
ordinary garden purposes, it only happening 
now and then, when there is a severe winter, 
and long spells of dry east wind afterwards, 
that a slaughter ocours.— William Walters, 
Burton-on- Trent. 


Heating: by paraffin.— My little green¬ 
house is one of the portable kind, made entirely 
of wood and glass, span roof, 8 ft. by 6 ft., and 
stands in an exposed position in a large garden. 
My lamp, which I have used four winters, is a 
patent duplex, with vapourising pan. It has two 
1 -in. wicks. I cannot say exactly how much oil 
it consumes in 24 hours, as I fill up the lamp 
every time I trim it, but during the very Bevere 
weather last winter when it was burning night 
and day, it consumed two gallons per week. 
Since October 1 last to the present time it has 
not burnt six gallons. Of course, I have only 
used it during frost. As I cut the wick carefully 
to avoid a forked flame, and always put hot 
water into the vapourising pan immediately the 
lamp is lighted, there is not the slightest smell 
from it, and all my plants are perfectly healthy. 
I find it very little trouble, and it certainly 
answers the purpose for which I burn it, viz., 
to keep out the frost. Last winter I had a piece 
of old felt drugget over the roof of my green¬ 
house, as it is glazed without putty, which pre¬ 
vented the heat escaping where the panes of 
glass join; this is a great help in very severe 
weather. I have no doubt that if the house were 


built with brick sides and glazed with putty 
the same lamp would keep up a higher tempera¬ 
ture. The only plants I lost last year by frost 
were three or four Fuchsias and Ferns which 
were under the stages and close to the wooden 
sides of the house, which, of course, are not very 
thick. Everything on the stages prospered and 
flowered well in the spring. My stock consists of 
Camellias, Azaleas, Pelargoniums, Geraniums, 
Cinerarias, Primulas, Roses, Auriculas, Fuch¬ 
sias, Genistas, Deutzias, and other things that 
do not require heat in winter. I may add that 
I attend to my house and plants entirely myself, 
and find great pleasure in so doing, and prefer 
to keep to my lamps than to have to attend to a 
stove, thinking it a cleaner, though it may not 
be so oheap a way of keeping out the frost.— 
Flora. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Trumpet Vines (Bignonias).—The rapid 
growing, woody stems, bright foliage, and 
richly coloured flowers have acquired for the 
Bignonias a well-deserved reputation for beauty 
and practical qualities ; but their very vigour, 
a good trait in itself, may become a nuisance un¬ 
less checked and trained by systematic pruning. 
B. radicans, whioh we now figure, is the hardi¬ 
est and best known of all, and is only surpassed 
by grandiflora, because of its grander and more 
open flowers ; in hardiness, the latter is de¬ 
cidedly inferior. B. radicans shows a bright red 
colour, and a narrow, straight form of the 
trumpet-shaped corolla, quite peouliar and dis¬ 
tinctive. In date of blooming it differs but little 



Hardy Trumpet Vine (Bignonia radicans). 

from B. grandiflora, and otherwise comports 
itself like a near relative. There is, however, a 
variety of radicans called sanguinea prsecox. 
The soil best suited for their growth is good 
sandy loam. They require ample drainage and an 
abundant supply of water during the summer 
season. In early spring the plants may be 
pruned and the shoots thinned out. A plant of 
B. radicans properly planted on the sunny side 
of a wall or house will quickly cover a large 
space, and give a large amount of bloom. The 
present is a good time to plant. 

The Flowering Currant.— Were this 
plant less common than it is it would receive 
more attention, for nothing in early spring in 
our gardens can excel it as regards attractive¬ 
ness. The ordinary form is of course well known, 
but there are some varieties that will merit 
more extended cultivation, the chief of which 
is the double flowered, which not only differs 
in being double and of a deeper shade of colour, 
but has the desirable property of expanding a 
week or so later than the ordinary form, thus 
considerably prolonging the season of the 
Flowering Currant. Remarkably deep tinted 
forms, almost a blood-red, are those called 
Billardieri and atro-rnbens. Continental varieties 
are very desirable on account of their rich tint. 
Then there are a few lighter coloured varieties, 
and one named albida is almost a white, the 
flowers only being suffused with a delicate blush. 
Another called pallida is somewhat of a deeper 
shade than the last; and one named fiavescens, 
with a decided suffusion of a yellowish hue, is 
remarkably distinct from its compeers. All these 
forms well merit cultivation, and a beautiful 
effect may be obtained when judiciously inter¬ 
spersed with other shrubs. Most of these varie¬ 
ties may be obtained at nurseries in which good 
collections of trees and shrubs are cultivated. 


BUILDING AND HEATING A SMALL 
GREENHOUSE. 

My garden is about 100 ft. long ; at the end is, 
or rather was, a brick wall 5 ft. high, and this 
I carried up 3 ft. higher to form the back wall 
of my greenhouse, which is a lean-to, abont 
20 ft long and 8 ft. wide. I built a brick wall 
4£ in. thick, 2 ft. 6 in. high all round, with the 
exception of one end, which was carried up to 
the woodwork of the roof ; the other end is of 
glass, the door being at the opposite end. The 
entire cost of the house with staging complete 
was £15 9s. 9d. I had the floor tiled with com¬ 
mon red and black tiles ; this cost me £2 4s. 6d. 
extra. I may state that I have a wide front 
stage composed of battens with slates resting 
on them, a bed at the back made by having a 
brick wall 2 ft. high and filled with soil, and two 
shelves near the glass. I bought all the wood 
at the sawmill myself and also the sash bars ; 
the latter ready cut out, and for which I paid 
7s. 6d. per 100 ft. run. I have four sashes to 
open in the front, and two top-lights 2 ft. square 
which push up. By building on this plan I 
avoided using heavy wood and sashes in the 
roof. 

I had at first intended to give the job to a 
builder, but his price, viz., £35, plainly showed me 
that if I did have a greenhouse, I must go on 
another plan altogether. So I got an ordinary 
joiner to do the work, and paid him 6d. per 
hour. 

Now, with regard to the means of heating, I, 
of course, went over the various kinds of 
stoves, both oil and coke; in fact, I tried 
oil, but found the cost great, the heat altogether 
inadequate, and the smell offensive, so I deter¬ 
mined to try a slow combustion coil boiler and 
pipes. I purchased a small upright boiler, 
and the cost was £2 10a. I (fitted 4-in. pipes—a 
flow and return—under the front stage, jointed 
with rubber rings. This cost, with cistern, syphon, 
&c., and fitting, £4, making £6 10s. for the 
apparatus complete. I can stoke up the fire at 
10 o’clock at night, and the pipes are warm 
and the fire sometimes alight at 9 o’clock in the 
morning. 

As I only put up my house last year, and we. 
have not had any very severe frost, of course I 
cannot say more than that I can maintain a 
steady heat at night of 50° to 65°. I barn coke 
broken small, and can heat the pipe* in an 
hour from time of lighting the fire. My plants 
consist of ordinary kinds, such as Geraniums, 
Azaleas, Heaths, Primulas, Cinerarias, bulbs, 
Roses, &c., and all the information I gain as to 
growing these is from Gardening. 

I may mention that on the back wall I have 
some large Geraniums, various colours; and also 
Heliotropes ; the latter has been’.in bloom ever 
since last May. If I can give any further in¬ 
formation to any reader intending to put up a 
small house economically, I shall be happy to 
do so. Limited Income. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

LAYING OUT A FLOWER GARDEN. 

6905.—A border 66 ft. by 12 ft. affords a 
;ood opportunity for a telling display of hardy 
lowers, many of the best of which can be 
planted now as well as in the autumn. A good 
centre-piece for such a border would be a group 
of say four sets of six rough poles, like Hop 
poles, but about 6 ft. to 8 ft. high, up which 
might be trained the annual climbing Convol¬ 
vulus and Canary Creeper if the soil is rich, or 
Clematis if the soil is light. Dahlias shonld be 
planted in groups of four or six. Sweet Peas 
will look best trained up circles of sticks 4 ft. 
high, and allowed to hang loose like a wheatsheaf 
at the top. They look best planted each sort by 
itself, as Invincible Scarlet, Invincible Black, 
Painted Lady, &c. The circles should be about 
the size of a wheatsheaf. Sweet Peas should be 
sown at once and protected from frost. Early 
sowing greatly lengthens the blooming season. 
A good stock of plants for the rest of the border 
would be 

Tall plants. — 24 Phlox decussata in groups 
of three ; 12 Lilium auratum, 12 Liiium tigri- 
num, these also in threes ; 12 Delphiniums, tall 
sorts ; 6 Anemone japonica alba and hybrida ; 
6 Chrysanthemums; 6 Pompones; 50 mixed 
Gladioli. Plants about 2 ft. high—24 Prye- 
thrums; 6 Lychnis Haageana ; 3 Aquilegia 
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ca?rulea hybrid* ; 3 Aquilegia californica ; 3 
Aquilegia chrysantha; 3 Aquilegia vulgaris 
alba; 6 Gaillardia grandiflora; 24 border 
Carnations. 

Dwarfer plants — 50 single and double 
Anemone stellata, 50 single and doable Ane¬ 
mone coronaria, 50 Turkish and Turban Ranun¬ 
culus, 12 Polyanthus White Queen, 12 Poly¬ 
anthus Cloth of Gold, 12 Polyanthus Eastern 
Prince, 24 Pansies, 24 border Pinks. 

The arrangement of these plants must be re¬ 
gulated for culture as well as appearance. Plants 
which dislike fresh manure must be planted 
together. Plant Pansies which dislike manure 
amongst Gladioli which require plenty of liquid 
manure while growing, and failure is certain. 
The best way, perhaps, is to keep the manure- 
loving plants towards the middle of the border, 
and those which dislike manure towards the 
edges, especially as the latter are mostly dwarf. 
The outer parts can then be dressed with very 
old rotted, powdery manure from a spent hot¬ 
bed at the same time as the centre of the bod is 
enriched with stronger stuff. The Ranunculus 
and Polyanthus like a richer soil than the other 
dwarf plants named, as their flowering season 
will be over before many of the tall plants rise 
much above the soil, and the Polyanthuses will 
be all the better for being sheltered a little from 
the suns rays during the dog dayB. 

The Columbines, Carnations, and Pyrethrums, 
may rise from amongst the Pansies and Prim¬ 
roses, Anemones, and Pinks. The Chrysan¬ 
themums and Pompones should not be used 
in situations where cold weather sets in early. 
In such localities early flowering plants should 
be substituted. Tritomas or Torch Lilies make 
a good show in heavy soils, and Antirrhinums 
and Campanulas in light ones. 

The so-called summer-flowering ChrysantheJ 
mums are very pretty, but dwarfer than the 
familiar kinds. Where the old sorts can be 

g *own in the open border, a good selection is 
everley, Golden Beverley, Christine, Golden 
Christine, Elaine, and Dr. Sharpe, and the 
Pompones Aigle d’Or, Cedo Nulli and its va¬ 
rieties, and Trevenna and its varieties. There 
are many plants and arrangements of plants 
which would ;look equally well with those 
above named, but those “ whose gardens 
are little, but whose love is large,” must be con¬ 
tent to do without many things they would like 
to have. Nothing looks worse than an ill- 
arranged mixture of many different kinds of 
plants, and although it is quite possible to 
arrange a beautiful border of perennials in 
which no plant is repeated more than twice or 
three times, that is a kind of gardening requir¬ 
ing long and careful study of the habits and 
culture of plants, and adaptation of all the ar¬ 
rangements to the requirements oi the plants 
and their appearance combined. J. D. 


STOCKING A FLOWER GARDEN. 

6245.—It would have been better had “ A 
Beginner ” stated, even approximately, the size 
of the garden, border, ana beds to be planted, as 
there are many plants admirable in large spaces 
that are quite unsuited to small beds. However, 
to begin with the early flowering plants desired, 
the first harbinger of spring is the pretty yellow 
Aconite (Eranthus hyemalis), which peeps up in 
February, or even January ; this always seems 
to do best planted in turf, and is very effective 
in such a position. Then come Snowdrops, Cro¬ 
cuses, Primroses, Violets, Polyanthuses, Wall¬ 
flowers, and double Primroses. Most of these do 
best in sheltered, damp, and rather shady spots, 
where they will not get scorched up by the hot 
summer sun. It is now almost too late to put 
bulbs in, but a few may be yet obtained that 
have not started, especially Tulips, which will 
make a show very shortly. Then we have, of 
course, Pansies, Forget-me-nots, Silenes, and 
other spring-flowering plants, though it is now 
too late to plant these for immediate effect un¬ 
less some good strong clumps can be obtained 
that can be lifted without disturbing the roots 
too much. I should advise to be planted, if there 
be a shady bed at disposal, plenty of Pansies, as 
they will bloom finely in the autumn, if not 
earlier. 

Then for the border there is the elegant 
Dielytra, Anemones of many sorts, Pinks, Car¬ 
nations, Sweet Williams, Pentstemons, Phloxes, 
and the lovely new forms of Aquilegias, all of 
which, if good plants are obtained and planted 


in April or early in May, will bloom this season. 
At the end of May the usual run of bedding 
plants must be planted. The beds, or some of 
them, may be effectively filled with these, if 
position, height, colour, &c., be carefully con¬ 
sidered. White is a colour that is too little em¬ 
ployed in garden arrangements. A few plants 
of the silvery-leaved Cineraria maritima, or 
acanthifolia, or the still more elegant Centaurea, 
in conjunction with crimson or scarlet Geraniums, 
will give a far better effect than the usual gaudy 
combination of red, yellow, and blue, as exempli¬ 
fied in the Geranium, the Calceolaria, and the Lo¬ 
belia. Contrasts or graduations of the different 
colours and shades of one plant, such as^ the 
Geranium, Petunia, or Verbena, are, if skilfully 
planned, exceedingly effective. 

I advise having separate beds for Petunias, 
Verbenas, Stooks, <fcc., in which each may be 
provided with the soil and situation best adapted 
to its requirements. I have for years grown beds 
of mixed seedlings of the above plants with suc¬ 
cess. 

Taking the twelve beds, let us allow three of 
them for mixed plants, to be arranged according 
to the taste of the owner. The other nine we 
would fill with mixed kinds of the following 


comers, such as Dogstooth Violets, Hepaticas, 
deep blue Gentians, and a few clumps of Cam¬ 
panula carpatica, both blue and white. Towards 
the autumn the early Chrysanthemums, Michael¬ 
mas Daisies, and late Dahlias will furnish the 
chief display, and when these are over, with the 
exception of a few Christmas Roses, there is 
very little bloom to be had out of doors till the 
days begin to lengthen again. I have made no 
mention of Roses, Lilies, or the numerous class 
of flowering shrubs, chiefly because it seems 
probable that there is but little available space 
for these families, each of which is extensive 
and numerous enough to constitute a garden in 
itself. _B. C. R. 

The hardy Passion Flower (Passiflora 
ceerulea).—This is the hardiest and best known 
of the Passion Flowers, and it grows and flowers 
freely on open walls, and in favourable situations 
ripens its fruit. It does well between the gables of 
two lean-to glasshouses for example, or on the shel¬ 
tered end of a cottage with a fire behind it. It likes 
a moderately light, rich, loamy soil, and if the roots 
be enclosed on all sides with slates or flags, and 
not allowed to get down too deeply, they will 
be much more favourably situated as regards tern- 
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? lants : Petunias, Verbenas, Asters, Stocks, 
’hlox Drummondi, Indian or Japanese Pinks, 
Carnations, Pentstemons, and Pansies. The four 
first-named must be raised in frames and plantod 
out in the last week in May ; the fifth may be 
treated the same, but seed may also be sown in 
the bed at the end of April. In this case the 
flowering will be later, but the plants will pro¬ 
bably be sturdier and dwarfer than those raised 
in heat. Sow the Indian Pinks where they are 
to flower in the middle or end of March. The 
dwarf Chrysanthemum-flowered Asters are the 
best for small beds, with the improved forms of 
dwarf German Stocks. If any of the beds are 
large, substitute Hollyhocks, Dahlias, and Del¬ 
phiniums (Larkspurs) for the smaller-growing 
subjects mentioned. 

In any case a few, if not a whole bed of Pent¬ 
stemons should be provided ; they are lovely 
things, and bloom continuously from June till 
November, though they are useless for cutting, 
as the flowers fade so soon. Then Pyrethrums, 
especially the single ones, should have a place. 
Anemone japonic*, rose and white, Geum coc- 
cineum, both single and double, and the tall 
Lobelia fulgens or cardinalis are all excellent 
things, ana should have a place. The single 
Dahlias, especially the pretty dwarf white, D. 
glabra, with other more recent introductions of 
this low-growing olass, are extremely valuable 
for cutting. Annuals must not be forgotten. 
Sow in March or April, in patches or rows, 
plenty of Mignonette, Cornflowers, scarlet Linum 
(Flax), major and minor Convolvulus, and Sweet 
Peas. These last make a splendid hedge or bank, 
trained up a few stakes and Btringa, or some 
common Pea sticks. 

Then there are a few little favourites for odd 


perature, water¬ 
ing, and general 
culture than they 
otherwise would be. 

How to train it 
is a consideration, 
and the simplest 
plan is always the 
best. It is a mis¬ 
take to nail the 
shoots up or across 
the wall, as is usually done. If the wall be not 
very high, lead the main limb up to the top 
direct at the beginning, and then along the top 
just under the coping. Most likely it wifi 
throw out side shoots as it grows ; but if not in 
sufficient number, occasional pinching will 

make it break more freely. The shoots should 

be allowed to hang down on the face of the 
wall without tying of any kind, and a very 
graceful drapery they will make, either with or 
without flowers, but flowers are sure to be pro¬ 
duced in quantity. Next month will be a suit¬ 
able time to plant. 

The Cliveden Blue Pansy.— This is 
still one of the first to produce a good show of 
its beautiful blossoms, for in spring when the ordi¬ 
nary run of show or florists’ Pansies are only 
just awakening from their winter’s slumbers, 
this free-flowering variety is covered with blos¬ 
soms. I find old plants extremely useful with 
which to drape the edges of vases filled with 
early spring flowers and for spring flower beds ; 
in fact, its season is the spring, for with the 
heat of summer it loses its lovely blue shade, and 
becomes a pale lavender or grey.—J. G. L. 

Calandrinias for poor soil.— These 
pretty little hardy annuals do not appear to be 
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much grown, bat they would receive greater 
attention than they now get were it more 
generally known how well they thrive in sandy, 
hot, porous soils. According to my experience, 
it is Just there where they are most at home, 
and I have seen C. nmbellata looking quite 
happy, and creating a pleasing effect when 
planted in soil so light, poor, ana parching that 
very few flowering plants coaid be induced to 
live in it. It is quite true that the Calandrinias 
do not like to be transplanted, and this is 
probably the reason why they do not always 
give good satisfaction, for, generally speaking, 
they suffer so much by the operation as to 
diminish their effectiveness to a serious extent. 
Sow them where they are to remain, thinning 1 
but to about 8 in. apart, and they quickly grow 
into nice plants. Whoever may have soil of a dry, 
sandy nature to deal with will find a useful 
auxiliary in the Calandrinia. 

Mills (Trlteleia) laxa. —Few among the 
bulbous plants of our hardy flower borders are 
prettier than this. Of M. laxa there are two 
varieties besides the typical form. Murrayana 
is much the finest form, the flowers being larger 
and of brighter blue colour, and the plant gener¬ 
ally more floriferous than the others. The other 
variety is alba, a white-flowered kind, recently 
introduced to cultivation, but which we have | 
Been in flower. There is little to say with regard 
to culture. The place to grow the plants in 
should be a sunny, open spot, never shaded. 
The border should be thoroughly well drained, 
and if raised above the surface so much the 
better. The soil should consist of a rich garden 
mould, light and friable, and the bulbs be planted 
at a good depth, so that they would be out of 
harm’s way in the winter, for though the plant 
is perfectly hardy, our recent severe winters 
have injured it in many places. Sunny borders 
or beds of choice shrubs offer a suitable posi¬ 
tion for this plant, apart from any beds or bor¬ 
ders devoted to the newer and choicer hardy 
bulbs. 

Spring Gardening. —One of the prettiest, 
most effective, and least expensive plans of hardy 
gardening is likely to be produced by natura- 
tiring patches of such plants as will take care of 
themselves about the margins of shrubberies and 
lawns, where the ground is never dug. Crocuses, 
Narcissi, Snowdrops, Hepaticas, Primulas, Grape 
Hyacinths, Irises, Paeonies, &c., are well suited for 
this purpose, and they fill a gap from March till 
June or July. White Crocuses are far more tell¬ 
ing than the Snowdrops, and the Golden Crocus 
has a good effect on green lawns, meeting the eye 
in all odd nooks and corners. Planted in this 
wav, the display lasts much longer than in the 
bedded-out " Spring Garden,” the sunny cor¬ 
ners showing up first, and the others succeeding 
these awhile later. We feel the want of a good 
purple or crimson Primrose of the same vigour 
as the wild one. What we have on the borders 
here are comparatively dwarf and inconspicuous; 
besides, good ones are rather dear in quantity, if 
not scarce. The common Primrose is a fine object 
in good soil. Some years ago we planted numbers, 
putting about a peck of good loam in each hole, 
and I have s ince counted nearly 400 blooms to a 
plant. None of the above receive any special at¬ 
tention. The mowing machine cuts dose up to 
the trees as before, and just beyond are the bulbs 
and plants, where the Grass is permitted to grow 
jtill all the foliage of the bulbs and other spring 
plants is ripe, when it is cut over and swept. By 
spring, when the flowers come up, they stand 
out in good relief against the short, fresh, green 
Grass. But planting in this way should not be 
done in driblets. However many bulbs, Ac., oan 
be affordod, plant in good recognisable patches, 
and plant the roots near each other, particularly 
Snowdrops. Plant an irregular patch 1 yd. or 2 
yd. across, and set the bulbs about 1 in. asunder. 
Crocuses the same, only a little wider from bulb 
to bulb. Above all, always place the sod on the 
top again, as rats do much damage, and are sure 
to find Crocus roots out if the loose soil is left ex¬ 
posed ; Daffodils they do not meddle with. The 
lovely little Hepaticas are gems, and associate 
well with the Snowdrops and early Crocuses, 
coming up at the same time. Grown on the bare 
border, none of our spring plants can compare 
with those on the Grass, winch makes the oest 
groundwork.—J. S. W. 

Carnations and Piootees from seed. 
—From about the end of March to the end of 
April sow the seeds about 1 in. apart in care¬ 


fully drained pans or pots filled to within 1 in. 
of the rim with a compost of one part loam, 
one part leaf-mould, ana one part silver sand, 
putting the roughest part of the compost at 
the bottom of the pan and the finest at the 
top. It is a good plan to sprinkle the surface 
of the soil with wood ashes, as it makes the 
seed germinate more quickly. Crumble up very 
fine a little more of the compost with a little 
more leaf-mould and fine sand, and scatter it 
very evenly and gently over the seeds. Give 
the pan a very light, but thorough, watering with 
a very fine rosed pot, and place it in a frame or 
slight hotbed. If you are sowing valuable seeds 
of your own saving, the following is a very 
handy method : Take a square pan and fill it 
with the compost as before directed ; then put 
each seed down separately with the point of a 
knife in rows, plaoe a number to each row or 
variety, and keep a register of the numbers and 
parent plants corresponding with the numbers in 
the seed pan. In this way you can tell at once 
wbat you may reasonably expect in course of 
time. I make it a rule hardly to cover the 
seeds at all when first sown, preferring rather to 
top-dress the seedlings with a little finely 
powdered leaf-mould and sand when they are 
| in. high. When the seedlings have made 
about six good leaves, prick them out round the 
edgeB of 5-in. pots and put them into a cold 
house, hardening off gradually. Always take 
care of small, weak seedlingB; they often pro¬ 
duce the best varieties Sometimes you will find 
that show or florist seed will give seedlings which 
take the habit and formof Tree Carnations. These 
will be easily known by their throwing out shoots 
all up the main stem, and may be potted off and 
treated as Tree Carnations. When sufficiently 
robust, plant them out on a bed about 6 in. or 
8 in. apart. It has been recommended to fringe 
beds of Carnations and Picotees with common 
garden Daisies, as they are supposed to form 
Borne protection to the plants againBt wireworm. 
When the plants bloom, discard anything with 
notched or serrated edges, and, unless very pro¬ 
mising, anything that is not quite double. I make 
a small bed of any semi-double ones which pos¬ 
sess very good qualities, but I make it as far 
away as possible from my exhibition sorts. They 
come in useful sometimes in raising new varie¬ 
ties, and in raising large quantities of seed. 
Layers or pipings of those seedlings whose flowers 
are a good shape, colour, and size should be made 
after their first season of bloom. If you have a 
spare border anywhere, I think it is as well to 
put into it those plants which as a florist you 
discard ; you will probably find they will come 
in very useful for decorative purposes when you 
do not want to cut your better varieties. From 
this time you will treat your seedlings as esta¬ 
blished plants. It is better to sow choice seeds a 
little late than too early. If sown early, they 
may throw up flower-stems the same year, which, 
though very useful as producing flowers, are very 
injunous to the plants for the ensuing summer’s 
bloom.—G 

Aucuba-leaved Daisies.— These have 
stood well here in the open through the past 
three severe winters, and now are as bright and 
vigorous as ever ; the chief enemy to Daisies of 
all kinds I find to be rain followed immediately 
by sharp frosts. It is well, therefore, to keep 
the surface soil about the plants well stirred if 
it is not naturally porous. Nearly all kinds of 
Daisies throw variegated foliage more or Icbs, 
but the large double red has given us the most 
robust and enduring form.—A. D. 

Meadow Sweet (Spiraea Ulmaria) and 
its varieties. — The golden and silver 
Meadow Sweets are two of the most beautiful 
of British plants found in a variegated state, but 
they cannot be raised from seed; out of 
thousands of seedlings not one would probably 
show any sign of the beauty of the parent 

S lants. They may, however, be increased by 
ivision annually. A moist, oool place should lie 
chosen for them away from the frul glare of mid¬ 
day sun.—W. E. 

Solomon’s Seal.— Few native plants are 
more useful than this for indoor decoration, or for 
planting in flower borders, for, although devoid of 
brillant colouring, its graceful arched growth 
and drooping bells render it the very ideal of a 
decorative plant, as it is well-nigh impossible to 
make it look stiff or formal, needing as it does 
neither tying nor training. We have used it largely 
for conservatory decoration; large strong dumps, 
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lifted from the reserve garden and potted in 
the autumn, are introduced to gentle heat in 
succession with ordinary Dutoh bulbs, and they 
quickly develop fine heads, the fresh green colour 
of the foliage being especially pleasing. Plunged 
in groups amongst Lycopodium, associated with 
Lily of the Valley, they are very effective and 
last a long time in good condition. For drawing* 
room stands, too, they are excellent, as their 
tall spikes arching over an undergrowth of dwarf 
plantsgi ve a natural and free aspect to any arrange¬ 
ment impossible to attain with plants that 
need stakes or ties to keep them erect ; as cut 
flowers also in large spikes few plants are more 
effective in large vases. But it is in the flower 
garden in which they may be utilised with the 
best results, for they are such strong rooting 
subjects that there is no fear of their being over¬ 
powered by other vegetation, and in recesses in 
shubberies large groups of them are particularly 
fine, springing from a carpet of Primroses or 
other dwarf plants. In fact, Solomon’s Seal ie 
capable of an unlimited number of really effective 
combinations, and if it had been but recently 
introduced as an exotic plant and awarded a 
first-class certificate, a large price would be 
readily given for it; but being only a native, 
requiring no especial care in its cultivation, has 
hitherto kept it from enjoying that popularity 
which it deserves.—J. G. 

6245.—Planting- a flower garden.—In 
stocking a garden with flowers to give bloom all 
through the year, a very wide selection of plants 
will have to be made. Beginning at once with 
Hepaticas, Anemones, Pansies, Daisies, early 
bulbs, such as the Crocus and Tulip, Polyanthus, 
Primroses, Arabis, Aubrietias, Trollius, Daffo¬ 
dils, and others of the Nareissus family, Violets, 
Wallflowers, Stocks, Sweet Williams, Canter¬ 
bury Bells, Antirrhinums, Pentstemons, Phloxes, 
various perennial Campanulas, Hollyhocks, 
Gladioli, Roses of various kinds, Carnations, 
Pinks, Cornbottle, Swoet Sultan, various other 
good hardy annuals, especially Mignonette and 
Sweet Peas, and Asters, Balsams, Zinnias, and 
Ten-week Stocks amongst tender annuals. Among 
ordinary bedding plants, Fuchsias. Zonal Pe¬ 
largoniums, Calceolarias, Lobelias, Tropaeolums, 
Dahlias, Heliotropes, and Petunias will carry a 
good continuance of bloom right on until the end 
of September. From that time flowers get fewer, 
but some of the best things to continue the sup¬ 
ply is the Japan Anemone, white and pink, tne 
Cape Hyacinth, and the Colchicums, with per¬ 
haps some well-sheltered single Dahlias, lead up 
to the coming in of the earlier Chrysanthemums, 
and after these are past in November there are 
few outdoor flowers, except such as the Christ¬ 
mas Rose may give in a warm situation. Of 
course this selection is but a tithe of what 
might be given as suitable for successional 
blooming in a garden. We would not advise the 
devoting of any special bed to special plants, 
but plant up in a mixed form, so tnat every part 
of the garden may show bloom somewhere and 
at some time. A bed specially reserved for Pe¬ 
largoniums, for instance, means an empty one 
till the middle of May, and again empty at the 
middle of October.—A. D. 

6963.—Flowers for exhibition. —There 
are so many first-class Roses that a dozen good 
sixes might be given. Then Roses vary in diverse 
soils, and some do better in one place than in 
another. Still more, just at the moment wanted 
for show it often happens that some blooms on 
only second-rate kinds are even better than are 
those on the finest kinds, so that it will by 
no means follow that the six given will always 

S rove the best. Still they are all high-class 
owem. La France is a bright lilac rose-coloured 
flower of fine form and very telling in a stand ; 
Marie Baumann, one of the most perfect flowers, 
is bright crimson ; Victor Verdier is a fine 
flower of a deep carmine hne; Mons, E. Y. 
Teas is a deep cherry red and a very massive 
flower; A. K. Williams, reddish crimson, a 
grand show flower; and Marshal Niel, the 
noblest of all the Teas when well grown. Six 
fine Dahlias are John Wyatt, crimson-scarlet, 
very fine form ; James Cocker, purple, very 
perfect flower ; Mrs. Henshaw, very fine white; 
J. N. Keynes, bright yellow; Mrs. Saunders, 
yellow, tipped white, a grand flower; and Fanny 
Sturt, red, tipped white and of fine form. These 
will make a very handsome hafl-dozen flowers, 
and of the very best. Of Verbenas, Ball of Fire is 
a brilliant scarlet; Esmeralda, a beautiful kind, 
having white flowers much flaked with purple; 
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Henry Cannell, deep crimson-scarlet; Anricala. 
deep plnm colour with white eye ; Queen of 
Verbenas, maroon-purple with white eye; and 
Flower of Dorset, crimson-maroon, shaded with 
purple, a splendid dark flower. The following 
are six good Phloxes : Lothair, rich salmon, very 
telling kind ; Madame Damage, white, crimson 
eye; Mi3a Robertson, pure white; Mons. Vil- 
morin, rosy pink ; coccinea, rich scarlet; and 
Lilacina, white, shaded violet, a charming flower. 
These may be got earlier or later, according to 
the period of propagation.—A. D. 

6907.—Ten-week Stocks.— Remove the 
glass from the seed-pans as soon as the seed 
has germinated, as it is the confinement which 
causes the plants to grow weakly. We should not 
in the case of Stock seed use glass, as if there 
be plenty of sunlight, the warmth of a room 
ought to suffice to germinate these freely, 
ana then the more exposed to the light and air 
the better. Stocks are very apt to damp off just 
as they are starting into rough leaf, and, there¬ 
fore, till that stage is passed should be watered 
sparingly. The soil in which the seed is sown 
should be fine and fairly rich, as the better it is 
in quality the more rapid and robust will be the 
growth of the plants. The seed should be covered 
quite its own thickness in sandy soil. Water 
also with tepid water, as that also will assist 
early germination.—A. D. 


FRUIT. 


6953. — Nut trees in orchards.— (< Sus¬ 
sex” may plant Cob Nuts or Filberts in his 
orchard with every prospect of success, for 
although they grow freely in light stony soils, 
yet if Apple or Pear trees thrive in the soil 
mentioned the Nuts are certain to do well. The 
main point in their culture is pruning. It is now 
the proper time to perform that operation, as 
the tiny little red-tipped female blossoms that 
carry the crop can be easily distinguished, and 
the little weakly shoots carrying them must be 
preserved with enough of the long tassels or 
catkins to ensure fertilisation. Cut out all gross 
shoots and keep the centres of the bushes quite 
open. The Kent Nut bushes are in the form of a 
cup.—J. 6., Linton. 

6933.—Caterpillars on Apple trees.— 
The caterpillars here referred to are probably 
the larvae of Hyponomeuta padella, which are 
at times very destructive to the foliage of Apple 
and Thorn trees. Anything of a cleansing 
nature, such as quicklime, strong soap-suds, or 
any insecticide that could be cheaply and easily 
applied, would be very useful now. But I 
imagine the same difficulty that prevented the 
destruction of the caterpillars would operate 
now. Four years ago a Thorn hedge half-a-mile 
long near here was stripped early in summer of 
every green leaf by these caterpillars, but the 
next year not a single insect appeared, and the 
hedge recovered. Fortunately, the caterpillars 
have a good many enemies ; not the least useful 
are the little bright-eyed birds, which should be 
encouraged.—£. H. 


Staking? flruit trees.— When tall stan¬ 
dard fruit or other trees are planted, it is posi¬ 
tively necessary to stake them securely until 
they get well rooted, but the sooner stakes can 
be dispensed with the better. In the case of 
choice trees I find the beat way to secure them 
is by means of three stout cords, or wires, 
fastened to stumps set in a triangular form, 
similar to the way in which tents are fastened, 
as this allows a certain amount of play for the 
head, and removes all danger of the tree chaffing 
its bark, whereby so many trees are prediB- 
posed to canker and premature deoay. In ex¬ 
posed districts there is no doubt that dwarf or 
half-standard trees are beat, unless it is intended 
to have pasture for grazing under them, for they 
require but little staking, and soon shelter one 
another, and in the case of low, spreading bush 
trees, the underneath branches may escape 
spring frost, by reason of the shelter afforded by 
the upper branches, while those on exposed 
standards may all be cut off. Some kinds of 
Apples are especially adapted for low bush trees, 
such as the new and old Hawthornden, Stone’s 
Apple, and that equally sure bearer, Summer 
Golden Pippin. But one of the best aids to 
minimise staking is careful planting on deeply 
cultivated ground, and spreading the roots out j 
evenly, with the head slightly inclined to the 
windward or exposed quarter.—J. G. L. 


Pyramid Plum trees.— The pyramidal 
or the dwarf bush form of Plum tree always 
realise profitable results, and are especially 
suitable for garden culture. When well attended 
to in summer to keep their young growths thin 
and pinched back about June, and once or twice 
after if necessary, plenty of fertile buds are 
formed, and are usually followed by good crops 
of fruit. Whenever a tendency to over luxuriance 
is noticed, the trees should be carefully taken 
up and replanted, which gives them the required 
cheok. Some trees will remain of moderate size 
many years, and they are therefore well adapted 
for small gardens. If possible they should have 
a narrow border or borders to themselves, and 
be mulched in summer so as to keep the roots 
near the surface, and maintain them in a con¬ 
tinual state of fertility. The spade should be 
banished from all such borders, as nothing like 
annual digging by the spade should be permitted; 
the fork or hoe just to loosen and stir the sur¬ 
face, so as to aerate it, will be all that is neces¬ 
sary. The winter pruning should be confined to 
removing dead spurs and shortening back the 
snags left at the summer pinching and thinning. 
The head of the trees must of course be kept 
thin to let in the sun and air, but the knife 
should only be used sufficiently to accomplish 
this object. The greater part of the pruning 
should be done in summer. Winter pruning 
often leads to the production of useless wood ; 
summer pruning never does so, provided it be 
rationally done.—E. H. I 


6902.—Vines failing?.— In this oaselshould 
expeot to find on investigation that the Vine 
roots had been driven out of the border through 
neglect, either by cropping the border,or else not 
keeping it moist and in a suitable condition for 
the roots to work in. Mulch the border with 
manure to keep the roots near the Burface, and 
water in dry weather. The thin foliage would 
imply want of nourishment ; but thare may be 
something wrong in the management of the in¬ 
terior of the house, and the aspect is not a 
favourable one for finishing the wood, though 
skilful management would get over that diffi¬ 
culty, as I have seen good black Grapes grown 
in a north aspect. The border does not seem 
much at fault. The difficulty has been to keep 
the roots in it. Very probably the inside borders 
are too dry. In such cases I prefer to make the 
borders by instalments, 3 ft. or so at a time. 
The Vines are plainly asking for more food and 
careful interior management as regards ventila¬ 
tion.—E. H. 

6901.— Peaches in greenhouses.— The 
Peaches will do very well in the houses in ques¬ 
tion, all other things being favourable. The 
house should be closed as soon as the sun leaves 
it, giving a little air again on mild evenings, 
keeping just a little chink open all night when 
the weather is warm. Without this precaution 
mildew may be developed. There is no fear of 
the wood failing to ripen.—E. H. 

6926.—Vines In pots.—One or more Vines may be 
gr^wn in pots in a greenhouse with other plants. The 
best plan will be to place the pot near the front and 
train the Vine to a wire within 15 in. or so of the gloss. 
If the Vine has to be purchased a fruiting cane will not 
be obtained for less thin 10s. Anyone that likes may 
grow their own Vines by planting eyes or cuttings now. 
—E. H. 

6953.—Nut trdes in orchards.—A heavy clay soil 
is not the best kind for Filbert and Cob Nuts. Still, I 
have seen good crops of Nuts grown on the Sussex clays. 
Trench np the site and burn some of tho clay to mir 
with it to improve it.—E. H. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 
(miscellaneous.) 

6958.—Lily culture.—In order to grow 
Lilium auratum and the varieties of L. speeiosum 
in potB, the bulbs should be potted early in 
November, as then the pots get well filled with 
roots by the time that the bulbs come fairly 
into growth. At the same time they may be 
potted any time from November till April, but 
the later they are potted the weaker they will 
bloom. The compost should consist of good peat, 
fibrous loam, and leaf-mould in equal proportions, 
adding thereto some coarse silver sand. Pot 
firmly, water moderately, placing them either in 
a cold frame or in a cool or cold greenhouse for 
the winter, giving plenty of air when they begin 
to grow in spring, and when all danger of frost 
is past, removing to a cool, shady, sheltered I 
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situation in the open air. Put a stake to each 
stem, and just as the flowers oommence to 
expand place in an airy greenhouse. In 
the autumn when the foliage dies off gradu¬ 
ally, withhold water and Bhift into larger pots, 
not in any way disturbing the roots, and treat¬ 
ing as in the first year. In this way a very 
strong growth will be made with plenty of large 
well-formed flowers late m summer and in au¬ 
tumn. L. speeiosum succeeds well in the open 
air in light loam, or in any free, light mould, 
when planted in a sheltered, rather shady situa¬ 
tion ; but auratum is more difficult to manage, 
and only seems to do well and last in health 
from year to year in sandy peat. A square yard 
of soil should be taken out some 2 ft. deep and 
6 in.‘of brick rubble put in for drainage, placing 
thereon some whole turves or Moss to keep it 
open. Fill up with good peat, and plant the 
bulbs in November some 2 in. or 3 in. deep. L. 
Krameri and Browni also do well thus treated. 
—J. C. B. 

6933.—Caterpillars on Apple trees.— 
For two or three years my Celery (of which I 
grow a moderate quantity) was infested with 
what I should judge to be a similar caterpillar 
to those that trouble “ T. G. W.” The Celery 
had not been long planted out before the cater¬ 
pillars settled upon them (as if they had been a 
cloud of locusts) and threatened to eat every 
particle of green leaf off the plants. It was 
thought at the time by some that the reason the 
caterpillars attacked the Celery so savagely was 
because there was little else for them to eat. 
This might have been the case to a limited ex¬ 
tent, but I account for the large number of them 
from the fact that for years before there had 
been a thickly wooded plantation on the land 
where the Celery was planted, and that the 
germs of these insects were buried in the soil 
when it was turned over. For three conseontive 
seasons I syringed the Celery rows with a mix¬ 
ture of lime, soot, and salt (greatly diluted), 
and they troubled me less every year, but last 
year I had only to go over the plants and pick 
the caterpillars off here and there. I should ad¬ 
vise “ T. G. W. ” to dust the trees with a mix¬ 
ture of powdered lime and soot any time now 
after a shower of rain, and if he can procure a 
load of gas-lime to throw about the tree roots, I 
may venture to predict that in a year or two he 
will see less of the pests he is troubled with. If 
he uses quicklime for theland I should not ad¬ 
vise him to lay it on'too thickly, as I think I 
missed having a crop of Apples one year through 
doing so. Many of the branohes withered away 
as if scorched.—G. C., Ecclea. 

6903.—Sharpening? and adjusting? 
mowing? machines —The machines of our 
best English makers are virtually self-sharpen¬ 
ing, especially the largo sizes. But in cases 
where they are not it will never do to let un¬ 
skilful men tamper with them. It requires skill 
and experience to be able to grind the sole plate 
of a mowing machine. A friend near me takes 
the plate off his machine when it becomes dull 
and grinds it, but then he is more than half a 
mechanic. To do good work a mowing maohine 
must work true. A rasp or file may be useful for 
the small sized machines. If more care was 
exercised in keeping lawns free from stones, 
mowing machines would go longer without 
sharpening. The adjusting is a very easy matter 
that any garden labourer or boy can learn in a 
few minutes, and consists iu arranging the regu¬ 
lating screws so that the revolving cutters will 
work as close to the bottom plate as ia possible 
without touching it. The regulation of mowing 
machines should not give any man possessing 
ordinary intelligence any trouble, but the grind¬ 
ing is a different affair.—E. H. 

6922.— Calceolarias in pots.— A frame 
is the best place to grow them in, as they like 
a cool, moist atmosphere. In about a month's 
time we would put them singly into small pots 
in a compost of leaf-mould and turfy loam in 
equal parts, adding to it some ooarse silver sand ; 
pot firmly, but not hard, and water gently, not 
wetting the foliage. When the plants begin to 
grow freely, pinch the main shoots, in order to 
promote a compact growth, and as soon as the 
roots touch the sides of the pots, shift into 4&-in. 
pots. Pinch the strong shoots now and then, 
and eventually shift into 6-in. pots. Give plenty 
of air in fine weather, not shading, and drawing 
off the lights on mild days. Thns treated they 
will bear seven or eight large trusses of bloom. 
— J. C. B. 
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6938.— Fowls’ manure.— As the manure 
baa lain long enough to get full of maggots, it 
will be best to mix some freshly slaked lime 
with it to destroy them, and apply the manure 
as a top-dresring. But such a valuable manure 
ought to be kept dry, and as it is collected from 
the hen roosts it should be put into a box under 
cover, when, if quite dry, it will keep for any 
length of time. We find it the most powerful 
stimulant for pot plants that are carrying heavy 
orops. We rub it through a fine sieve until it is 
like powder, and then mix it with finely sifted 
loam, and apply a little at a time as a top-dress* 
ing. The surface of the soil is soon a mass of 
white feeding roots, and the leaves of the plants 
assume a deep green oolour, and the crop makes 
rapid progress. Out-of-doors it must be applied 
with caution, as if put on thickly it will kill 
every plant it reaches, being of a hot burning 
nature ; therefore mix with soil or spread very 
thinly on the surface.—J. Groom. 

-Mix the fowls’ manure with soil as fast as 

it is brought from the house, so that when needed 
for use it would neither smell unpleasantly, nor be 
in a wet condition. The small maggots found in 
it are the produot of decomposition, and may be 
destroyed by an abundant use of fresh slaked 
lime. In any case, we do not think these would 
do any harm to the soil, but would, no doubt, 
die almost as soon as the manure was spread on 
the land for digging in. If the soil is clayey or 
heavy a mixture of road manure and grit with 
the fowls’ manure would be productive of muoh 
good.—D. 

-Age improves the manure and makes it 

more fit for gardening purposes, as it will assimi¬ 
late more readily with the soil when old. The'offen- 
siye smell is rather in its favour, as it is an in¬ 
dication of strength. Dust the manure heap over 
with soot or quicklime, turning it over a time 
or two that the lime or soot (or both) may be 
mixed well in the manure, which will have the 
effect of killing the maggots. It will also reduce 
the smell a little. The manure is quite suitable 
for the growth of vegetables.— G. 0., Eccles. 

-The best mode of preparing fowls* 

manure is to dig a hole in the garden, large 
enough to hold six months’ manure, Ac., into 
which put the manure as gathered, adding 
to each gathering a spadeful of lime and earth 
(a little soot is a good addition) until the hole is 
nearly filled up; then fill up with garden soil and 
level it, letting it remain until a second hole is 
filled in a like manner, when the contents of hole 
No. 1 will be ready for use.—A. M. H. 

-If an equal portion of freah - slaked lime be 

mixed with the fowls’ manure, excellent material 
will be formed for either working into the loll or 
top-dressing. The latter is perhaps the better mode of 
applying it with beneficial results.—R obert Burgess, 
HaUsworth. 

6941. — Plants for show. — It is unfor* 
tunately not stated at what time of the year 
the local show is held. The simple fact, how¬ 
ever, that you have but a span-roofed frame in 
which to grow the plants shows that the ohoioe 
must be limited, and as both foliage and flowers 
are wanted, we should advise a couple or more 
of good variegated Pelargoniums, such as Miss 
Kingsbury, silver-edged ; and Freak of Nature, 
cream leaves with a green edge. All the Colenses 
are effective foliage plants,but these, like Crotons 
and Dracaenas, and Bimiliar things, want heat. 
The best summer-flowering plants would be one 
or two good zonal Pelargoniums, one or two 
Fuchsias, a single and a double Petunia, and 
white and yellow Marguerites would give you a 
good selection from which to choose three plants. 
With the exception of Lilies, there are few 
bulbous plants suitable. Begonias and Gloxinias 
needing more warmth than you could give.—D. j 
6948.— Flowers for window box.— A 
window box to be effective should always have 
a good face, and to ensure this there must be a 
neat baoking and a finish in the front in the 
shape of drooping plants over the box. The best 
for this latter purpose is the drooping Isolepis 
gracilis, a pretty Grass, and blue Lobelia, of 
some free-trailing kind. At the back of the box, 
to which should be secured a trellis about 15 in. 
in height, and to it should be trained a couple of 
Ivy-leaf Pelargoniums, and the same of bright 
coloured Petunias; whilst in front may be a couple 
of zonal Pelargoniums, the same of yellow Cal* 
oeolarias, and the same of the pretty variegated 
Daotylis, a very elegant Grass. This combination 
of plants well grown and flowered should make 


a very elegant box. It must not be overlooked in 
dressing boxes of this kind that the light of the 
window must not be too muoh obscured.—A. D. 

6944.—Snow guard.— 1 The plan I have 
adopted is to oover the house with boards $ in- 
or f in. thick by 11 in. wide, of the same length 
as the house (mine is 17 ft. long). The bottom 
board can rest against strong nails driven into 
the woodwork of the roof (one at each end and 
one in the middle); the next board will rest 
with its edge above the first, and so on. If ex¬ 
posed very much, some other fastener must be 
used, as a wind might blow them off. Any 
better plan I should be glad to adopt, as it is 
rather aark for the plants when the boards are 
on, although this year they have not been re¬ 
quired.— Hopeful. 

6915.—Pots for Chrysanthemums. — 
The size of pots in which Chrysanthemums are 
to bloom must be determined by the room at 
disposal, but, as a rule, they are got finally into 
8*in. and 9*in. pots, and very robust ones into 
even so large as 10-in. pots. They should reach 
the blooming pots in three shifts—that is, into 
3-in. ones first, then into 5-in. ones, and finally 
into the large ones. But let the pots be as large 
as they may, strong growing kinds will soon fill 
them with roots, ana when that stage is reached 
the plants most be fed with liquid manure.— 
A. D. 

6966.— Mistletoe on Apple trees— 
This may be got to establish itself by taking 
the berries and rubbing them into the crevioes 
of the bark of the Apple trees. If the akin of 
the berry is broken the palp will adhere firmly 
to the bark, and the seed which is in eaoh 
berry will take root and form a plant. It is of 
rather slow growth, and about Kent is propa¬ 
gated on the Apple trees fast enough, probably 
by the birds taking the berries from place to 
place.—J. G. 

6906.— Christmas Boses.— If the pot is 
full of roots we would oertainly shift it, as it 
will then make a larger specimen. Pot it just as 
the new leaves are pushing up. Christmas Roses 
need not be fresh potted every year if woll fed 
in summer, but they grow more freely if 
attended to yearly in the way of shifting. Helle- 
boras niger maximus is the earliest to bloom ; it 
and the common variety are the best for pot cul¬ 
ture.—J. C. 

6917.—Treatment of Passion Flowers. 
—A few degrees of frost will kill all the thin 
sprays and most of the green wood of the hardy 
Passion Flower, but that which is old enough to 
have assumed a brown colour is tolerably hardy. 
If severe weather seems likely, a little matting 
will protect the stem. The dead wood can be 
cut away in the spring, when the buds on the 
old wood start growing.— J. D, 

6936.— Maggots in cuttings.— Probably 
the larvae of a small moth, the eggs being de¬ 
posited in autumn. The only remedy is vigi¬ 
lance in seeking for the grabs, examining the 
plants frequently from the time they first ap¬ 
pear. Some years these oaterpillar pests are 
muoh more numerous than in others.—J. C. 

-The maggot is common to all cuttings, and 

is deposited on the plant by asmallfly in Septem¬ 
ber. A mixture of Gishurst Compound applied 
two or three times a week is generally effective, 
but thispest may be avoided by keeping all cut¬ 
tings in a cool greenhouse and using the sulphur 
box pretty freely.—A. T. Pecoor. 

6925. — Paoking cuttings. —We think 
that the best way would be to envelop them in 
thin jgutta-percha sheeting, enclosing the same 
in a tin box, to be pasted round so that air oan- 
not penetrate. In sending such things by post, 
we generally put a little damp Moss at the bot¬ 
tom of the box, but that would be likely to 
cause damage in so long a journey.—J. C. B. 

6934.—Cyclamen dying off.— We think 
the plant has been overwatered. Cyclamens do 
not require muoh water in the winter, only just 
keeping the soil moist, or the roots perish. We 
fear there is no remedy now. The temperature 
and position are right. Plants bought in the 
markets ia winter are apt to go off in this way. 
J. C. 

6928. — Alpine plants for show. —Saxi- 
fraga pyramidalis and Burseriana, Lychnis 
LagascsB, Arabia androsaoe, Cyclamen vernum, 
and Androsace sarmentosa.—J. C. 


6924.—Propagating.— Geraniums maybe 
■track from March onwards in a cool house if 
watered very carefully, but Verbenas, Petunias, 
Calceolarias, Lobelias, Ac., require a constant 
temperature of 60°, not striking well in a oool 
house until June.—J. C. 

6904.— Roses for beds.— We would plant 
the Glory in the centre, and as it grows strong, 
others should be set 3 ft. from it, and some 2} ft. 
between them. Jules Margottin, General Jac¬ 
queminot, La France, and John Hopper are 
strong-growing kinds. It is easy to calculate the 
number of plants required.—J. C. 

6942.—Begonia withering.—The^fine^ 
leaved Begonias demand a winter temperature 
of 50° to 55°. Your plant would be better in a 
warm room than in a cold greenhouse. In win¬ 
ter they require but little water, just keeping 
the soil moist; two frequent watering kills the 
roots.—J. C. 

6913.— Making a lawn.—A lawn good enough to 
walk and p'ay on may be had from seeds in one season, 
though the turf will of course be finer and thicker in the 
teoond ye sir. A peck of Graas seed will suffice, and can 
be had from Carters’, Buttons', or any good house for 5s., 
selected for the purpose. Prepare the land well now, 
and in March write to a good seed house and state your 
wants. The turf for sucb a piece of land would cost 
about £3. Sow Grass seeds in April.—E. H. 

6951.—Insects on Cinerarias —There is no better 
core for insects on Cinerarias than smoking them with 
Tobacco paper. We have always found one good smoking 
to be qnlte effectual, and the plants took no harm If, 
however, one smoking does not suffice, a second within a 
oouple of days should finish the inseots completely. 
Where there are but a few plants it would be possible 
with the aid of a small brash and some water to keep 
them clean without smoking.—D. 

6939. —Fruiting Barberry (Berber!# vulgaris).— 
If fruit is wanted, all the pruning needed is to thin the 
branches and clear away suckers The latter may be 
taken off with a little root attached probably, and 
planted In a nursery for a time to increase stock. Pro¬ 
pagation may be effected also by means of layering by 
cuttings and by seeds in spring; the other operations 
are best doue in autumn.—JS. fl. 

6949. —Asparagus.—I had thought everybody had 
given np planting three-year-old plants in Asparagus 
beds, one year, or at most two-year plants in tranches 
3 ft. apart being so much superior. Apply the dressing 
of salt now; from half to three-quarters of a pound to the 
square yard will be enough. Lighten np the surface of 
the bed in March and rake it smooth.—E. H. 

6981.—Softening putty.—The application of caus¬ 
tic soda ash will soften hard putty. Ic should be mixed 
into a paste like thick paint and brushed well over the 
sashes. It acts on the oil in the putty and so disinte¬ 
grates the mass —Wn. Mullins. 

-If a hot iron be applied to the putty, it can be 

scraped off and the glass can be removed without break- 
ing.—G. P. 

6950. — Magnolia not flowering.— It is in all 
probability the shy-blooming variety, and the best of 
treatment will not induce It to bloom well; but it 
ought to yield some flowers. Is it in any way shaded by 
trees ? It should get the full sun; a south exposure 
being the right place for it. - J. C. B. 

6967.—Painting greenhouse.—No; I do not think 
anything can be better than what you name. I have used 
more or leu anti-corrosive paint for a good many years, 
but I do not think it, all things considered, has any 
advantage over the best white-lead.—£. H. 

6940. —Narcissi not blooming.—There ia no doubt 
“ M. A. A. M.”has been over-watering, which has caused 
stagnation at the roots of the plants. Though Narcissi 
like a cool, humid atmosphere, they cannot absorb 
much moisture In a low temperature.— G. C., Eccles. 

6912.—Laurels not growing.— Laurels made but 
little growth here last year. 1 attributed It to the hot 
weather we bad just abou. the time they usually make 
their midsummer shoots. The trees are none the worse 
for it.— E. H. 

6927.—Wireworms In pots. — Trap them with 
slices of Carrot or Potatoes, examining the traps dally 
and killing the wireworms. Bury the traps jast in the 
solL—E. H, 

6916. — Calceolarias dying off.— Perhaps the eat- 
tings of the dark sort were inferior. Usnslly, with good 
healthy cuttings, one strikes as well as the other.— 
E. H. 

6920.—Carbolic acid for plants.— When largely 
dilated with sewage, the powder in question has in 
deleterious effect upon vegetation. —B. H. 


7006. — Bees In greenhouses. —What is the best 
method of preventing bees from flying Into the green¬ 
house through the ventilators ?-A. J. J. [Naif a piece 

coarse gauze over the ventilators.) 

7007. — Syringing Azaleas.— Should an Azalea be 
syringed when the fiower-buds are swelling, bat not 
showing colour?—S. W. [Fez, if it m in a warm, vry 
atmosphere ; not otherwise.) 

700s.— Vinery and greenhouse.— Anon.—The 
position you mention would be au excellent one for the 
vinery and greenhouse. Ventilator* should be provided 
in front as well as at the back. 

7009.—Goal ashes on soil.—A. J#.—If the soil is 
clayey or tough, ashes may be used In It with alvantage, 
but if it is already in good workable condition, it will he 
better without the ashes. 
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7010.—Potting 1 Pelargoniums.-5. IT.— When the 
pots are full of roota, shift into larger pots. All depends 
on what size yon require the plants to be. 

Matlock Villa. —Try Richard Smith A Co., St. John’s 

Nursery, Worcester.-Bus.—There is no sanh book. 

- Nature .—Dig the manure into the flower border you 

speak of.- Sally Brass.—Try Chard's Kinchine, to be 

had of Mr. Flory, Chemist, Addlscombe, Croydon. Is. 3d., 

post free.- T. C.-We entirely fail to understand your 

fetter; kindly explain more fully.- Emma.—A. little 

propagating frame heated by a lamp would answer your 

requirements best.- Edward ,.—Tho Passion flowers 

must be kept very thin, or they will spoil the plants 
underneath. The wires may be 9 in. from the glass. 

Plant them in the boxes.- Rhubarb .—It is a vegetable. 

Inverness. —They are stove plants, and should have 
been at rest through the winter. Keep them dry for the 
next month, and then with a little extra warmth they 
may start freely into growth. 

Names of plants.—C. O'M.— A shrubby Calceolaria, 

but we cannot say what kind without flowers.- Max. 

—Asplenium bnlbiferum. It is not hardy.- Inverness 

Abutilon vexiilarlum .—Lover of Flowers. -Cyperus 

alternifolius.- E. B. Hannon.— 1, Crotonjtrilobum ; 

?, C. undulatum ; 3, Sanchezia nobilis varieg&ta ; 

Croton angustifolium.- Wm.W. W.— 1, Eupatorium 

riparum, probably; 2, Platyloma rotundifolia.- Glos. 

—The Apples are entirely unknown to ns. They are 
probably local sorts, and, we mav add, very poor ones 
too. 


QUHRIBS. 


Buies for Correspondents.—AS oommunioa- 
tions for insertion should be clearly and concisely written 
on one side of the paper only and addressed to the Editor. 
Letters relating to business to the Publisher. The name 
and address <J the sender is required, in addition to any 
nom de plume to be usedin the paper. Answersto Queries 
should always bear the number and title of the Query 
answered. When more than one query is sent each should 
be on a separate piece of paper. Outing to the necessity of 
Gardening going to press a considerable time before the 
day of publication, it ts not possible to insert queries and 
communications the week they are received. Queries not 
answered should be sent to us again. 

7011. —Damp in ohimney—I purchased a short 

time ago a slow combustion greenhouse stove, and for a 
time it went all right, with the exception that the fire 
seldom kept in all night. I now have a greater difficulty 
to contend with, viz , damp in the chimney, which is 
made of 4 in. iron pipe, about 24 ft. high. I have tried 
repeatedly lately to (rat it to bum by every means pos¬ 
sible, by sweeping the ohimney, Ac., but the smoke 
refuses to go up the chimney, and finds an outlet at the 
top of the stove. The pipe is led from the stove in a 
slanting direction for abont 6 ft., then it is oarried straight 
up a wall-side for the remainder of its length, and at the 
elbow there Is a dust-hole which has a movable door, 
and at this point the water drops out at the rate of 
nearly half a pint a-day. I use gashouse cinders and 
kitchen cinders riddled together, whioh burned very well 
at first. Any suggestion how to get rid of this nnisance 
will much oblige, as if a severe frost came I should be 
In a fix, for I cannot get the water in the apparatus more 
than just warm as it Hopeful. 

7012. — Crocuses after flowering.— It would be 
useful to many persons who dislike the annual expendi¬ 
ture of money In purchasing fresh roots of Crocuses if 
some one would ssy how best to deal with the foliage 
while the new Crocuses are forming. I believe the most 
common practice is to take up the patohesand leave the 
bulbs to arv gradually; others cutoff the grass or leaves 
to make the beds look more tidy. I remember once 
noticing a man on the Park Lane gardens tucking it in 
under the soil; but in small beds this is not always pos¬ 
sible for want of room. I think both the former modes 
of treatment most tend to weaken the new bnlb, unless 
done at some particular stage of ita growth; and there¬ 
fore shall be glad to be Informed how early it is safe to 
lift the bulbs after the flowers have died off.—J. S. 

7013. —Plants undsr trees.—The aspect of my 
house is south-east, and in the front garden are Chest¬ 
nut, Lila , Laburnum, and May trees, In consequence of 
the shade of which, I find it difficult to grow flowering 

S lants. Last year I planted at a venture some five dozen 
asturtlums of various colours, only three of which 
bloomed, and I find almost the same results with many 
other annuals, Ac., Ac. I think this year of planting com¬ 
mon Ferns under the trees as a background to any plants 
(bedding or seedlings) that would be at all likely to 
serve my purpose. Surely there must be something that 
would do well, and any hint that any reader can supply 
will be esteemed.— Garhart. 

7014.—Building a greenhouse.—I have a recess 
behind my house measuring 9 ft. by 6 ft. ,walled in ex¬ 
cept at the front, and which I purpose covering with 
glass. The house .so constructed would have plenty of 
light from the top and ends, and would also catch the 
sun's rays up to twelve o’clock at noon. Will any reader 
inform me if I could grow Pelargoniums, Fuc hsias, (Ac., 
in such a structure fairly satisfactory 7 or what other 
plants would be likely to give a fair amount of bloom 7 I 
could heat the house by hot water from boiler fitted in 
back kitchen range. Any suggestions will be thankfully 
received. —Amateur. 

7016.—Melons—In the seed catalogues of two or 
three nurserymen the seed of a green climbing Melon are 
advertised. It is said to be as easily grown as Tomatoes, 
and to produce freely fruit of the size of a large Pear. 
I am very fond of Melons; and if there is really any 
chanoe of cultivating a few'plants without the aid of 
artificial heat and frame, I should certainly try it. Has 
any reader tried this kind 7 if so, will they give me the 
benefit of their experience 7—Arubdel. 

7016.—Araucaria withering. — Can anything be 
done to save an Araucaria whioh was transplanted in 
November, 1880? It stood the suooeeding winter well, 
bat lately the bottom branches have withered entirely 
and the tips of many of the splkelets nearly to the top 
of the tree have begun to go brown and dead. The tree 
was twelve years old and exceedingly healthy before it 
win moved.—A. J. C. 


7017. —Christmas Bose not flowering.—I have 
a large Christmas Rose root, which three years ago had 
16 doz. flowers on it; the next winter it had nearly as 
many, bnt since has not flowered well, and this winter 
it has had very few blooms, and the middle of the root 
seems to be going rotten. 1 shall be glad to know what 
I had better do with it to make It flower another ye«r. 
I have never taken it up, as I thought it would not like 
being disturbed.—R. E. 

7018. —Fairy Boses.—I have two or three plants of 
the Fairy Rose, and have to keep them in a place where 
they do not get much sun; the leaves fall off, leaving the 
stems nearly bare ? What is the cause 7 There are some 
small white insects on the surfaoe of the soil; do they 
effect the plants, and what heat do the plants require 7— 
Fairy Rose. 

7019. —Culture of Stapelias—I had a cutting of 
Stapella given to me last summer; potted it in ordinary 
loam, and kept it till the end of October in a sunny, cold 
frame. Since then it has been in the window of a room 
without fire beat At the present time it is apparently in 
just the same condition as wnen first potted. What treat¬ 
ment does it require 7—O. H. R. 

7020. —Material for walks.—I have a garden in 
which the paths have been laid with burnt ballast In¬ 
stead of gravel. I should like to use some material to 
make them more durable, if not too expensive. Would 
any one say what is the most suitable material ? and 
about the cost of the same 7—S. Y. J. 

7021 —Pruning Boses.—I planted a quantity of 
Rose trees this year, all of whioh are fine plants. I am 
advised by some to prune them as old plants, and by 
others to prnne sparingly. Will some one experienced 
inform me which is the best way?— Young Rose 
Grower. 

7022. —Flowers for border.—I have a flower 
border, about 30 ft. long by 2 ft. wide, under a wall 
facing west. I shall be glad to know what flowers are 
best to be sown to have a continuance of bloom from 
early spring to late autumn. 1 have no greenhouse or 
frame.—N ature. 

7023. —Raising Zinnias and Carnations.—I am 
anxious to grow double Zinnias and Carnations from 
seed, but have no glass. Can I hope to succeed with them 
In the open ground, or raise them in pots? and if so, 
how most 1 treat them 7—R. F. 

7024. -Alnwick ISeedllng Grape.—Will some 
one describe the a^ove Grape as to colour, if early, 
medium, or late, and If a desirable variety to grow, and 
any hints respecting it.—P. B. 

7025 —Liming under Gooseberry trees. —Is 
lime best slaked to be dug in under Gooseberry trees or 
should it be quicklime? I want to kill the nubs that 
bury themselves in the ground in winter ana come oat 
again in spring.—J. H. 

7026. -Moving Jessamine.-Will any reader tell me 
the best time to move a yellow flowered Jessamine? and 
whether cuttings taken from it would strike 7 how far it 
may be cut back after being removed 7 and the best por¬ 
tions for cuttings?—B urt. 

7027. —Lawn infested by grubs.—What is the 
be t remedy for a small lawn In a town, the Grass of 
whioh is nearly all destroyed by a black grub? It has been 
frequently dressed with soot—ARROW. 

7028. —Culture of Mignonette.—I should be glad 
of plain directions for the cultivation of Mignonette in 
greenhouse, what kind of soil to sow the seeds in, Ac. I 
nave tried it, but it always grows so slender and poor. 
—AMATEUR. 

7029. —Sheep in garden.—I am much troubled 
with sheep that graze on the moors, leaping over my 
garden walls, and eating all my vegetables, flowers, Ac. 
What can I do to prevent their unweloome visits 7 Can I 
claim damages from the owner of them?— Yorkshire - 
MAN. 

7030. —Hot-bed for Cucumbers.—Would any 
reader inform me of a substitute for manure, to make up 
into a hot-bed (to be covered by a frame), for the purpose 
of growing Cucumbers ?— Yorkshirkman. 

7031. —Tenant right to shrubs.—Will someone 
with experience kindly inform me whether I am justified 
in removing all shrubs bought from an outgoing tenant 
on my quitting the house?—R. C. 

7032. —Diosma, Bupatorium and Branthe- 
mnm—I have a plant of each of the above. What 
soil will best suit them 7 should they be grown in a warm 
or cold greenhouse 7—H. T. W. 

7033. -Planting '.Camellias.—I wish to plant a 
Camellia (at present In a pot) in the border inside the 
greenbouse. When should this be done 7 and should the 
ball be left undisturbed ? -S. W. 

i 7031.—Climbers.—I have planted a lot of Sweet 
Peas in a row. Would some reader suggest the most 
suitable climbing plants to grow up and hide lower part 
of Peas 7—W. J. M. 

7035. —Culture of PaBonles.—I shall be glad of 
any Information respecting the culture of herbaceous 
Peonies.— Warwickshire. 

7036. —Training wall fruit trees.—Would there 
be any disadvantage in training trees to wires fixed 41 in. 
from the face of the wall 7—P. B. 

7037. —Mineral oils.—Could any one state if thereis 
any easy process of ascertaining the flash point of these 
oils ?-Petroleum. 

7038. — Annuals for bouquets. —Which are the 

best hardy annuals to grow for bouquets?—A mateur, 
Martham j _ 


A new garden collection. — Messrs. 
Sutton A Song, Reading, are providing amateur 
gardeners with a combined collection of vege¬ 
table seeds, flower seeds, and Potatoes. The 
title of the collection we refer to is the “ Read¬ 
ing Combination ” box, whioh contains 38 kinds 
of vegetables, 24 kinds of flowers, and 2 kinds 
of Potatoes. It is advertised for the first time 
in the columns of this paper. 


POULTRY. 


ABOUT CROSS BREEDING. 

The crossing of two pure or thoroughbred fowls 
has resulted in some of our very best birds, as well 
as bringing out some worthless specimens. Where 
one is not prepared for the keeping of pore Leg¬ 
horns, and desiring some of that blood on aoconnt 
of the larger yield of eggs, a cross between the 
Brahma and Leghorn, using a pure Leghorn cook 
on pare light Brahma hens, makes a Brahma-Leg* 
horn fowl, whioh is good for both poultry and eggs. 
Where the smaller but perfect hens are ohosen, the 
progeny will unite beauty with utility. Where the 
two fowls have pencilled necks the progeny will 
also possess the same. There will be less feathering 
on the legs, and the plnmage throughout will have 
a yellowish oast, resembling in this respect the sire. 
Leghorn blood, either the ooloured or white, when 
in purity is strong and repeats itself in the third 
and even fourth generation. This cross results in 
good, practical fowls that may be depended on. The 
hens make good layers, are more quiet and easier 
of control than the pure Leghorns, and have greater 
vigour and hardihood than is possessed by the pare 
Brahma. The ohioks are easily reared, and come 
into laying a trifle earlier, and the eggs have more 
size than either the Brahma or Leghorn, especially 
when first coming into laying. 

It may be observed that either breed when pure 
gives small eggs at the commencement, and they 
increase in Bize with age. This, however, depends 
much on the feed, as with high-kept birds the eggs 
are more frequent and of greater size. By high 
keeping is not meant the generous supply of grain, 
bnt a variety of food, suon as meat, soft mashes, 
highly seasoned with Onions, pepper, grease, and a 
little salt, with Coffee settlings. Tea leaves, &o. t 
intermixed as a winter food when shut from the 
ground. This may be thought by many to be useless 
fussing, bat those who have tried the experiment 
knows that it pays when persevered in. All the 
scraps from the table and uneaten vegetables are 
greatly relished, and make hens lay. 

There are other crosses that make desirable birds, 
bat none snooeed so well as that between a sitting 
and non-sitting variety. It has been said that across 
of two non-sitting varieties will result in sitters. 
This has proved false. It makes good layers, gene¬ 
rally speaking, but a delioate, tender, short-lived 
fowl. A cross of a thorough Black Spanish on the 
true Dominique makes a good and hardy fowl, and 
a good laying bird. Where the mother is a regular 
plaid Dominique, the purity of the plumage is pre¬ 
served in many instances, although not in all. The 
dusky oolour of the Spanish leg spreads over the 
dear yellow of the Dominique, making an olive 
green, and oftentimes birds are produced that are of 
the exact type of the Blaok Leghorns, and might 
well be passed off for them. 

The Houdan, a much-prized Frenoh fowl that 
seldom sports, is the result of a cross between the 
blaok Polish and white Dorking. The fifth toe as 
well as the white feather and size oome from the 
Dorking side, while the orest, beard and antlered 
oomb belong to the Polish. The Polish are non-sit¬ 
ting birds, as are also the Hondana. The Dorkings 
sit occasionally, bat are good layers. The Houdans 
are good layers, and good table fowls, but are rather 
delioate, and need to be housed from the oold aud 
storms. In this respect they resemble the Dorkings, 
which, although fine fowls and desirable poultry, 
are delioate, and cannot withstand any amount of 
cold. Their feet appear to be the most tender and 
sensitive portion of the body, and with these they 
suffer most in oold weather. The feet and legs are 
white, and the soles of the feet are a delioate pink, 
and frequently the oock has a mottling of pink down 
the outside of the shanks. 

. To be profitable, no cross should extend beyond 
the first mingling of two pure or true breeds. They 
degenerate if the crossing is oarried farther than 
the prodnoe of two pure birds bred together. In 
breeding the aim should always be to improve, not 
degenerate the stock. For this reason new blood 
should be procured eaoh year. This method keeps 
up the vigour and constitution of the stocks, and 
gives healthy fowls.— Country Gentleman. 


Profitable poultry.— As several correspondents 
have given their experienoe of poultry keeping of 
late in Gardening, I beg to offer mine for the whole 
year 1881, in dr. and or. form : Dr., fifteen hens, 
five pallets, two oookerels, one oock, five docks, aud 
six drakes, value £2 14s. lOd.; purchased through 
the summer nine hens, 11s.; two hens with young 
ohickens, 10a ; nine yoang ohickens, 5s. lOd.; and 
fourteen dnoklings, 14s. 2d.; oost of keeping and 
looking after, £11 Is. 5d.; rent for house and run, 
10s.; total, £16 7s. 3d. Or., 3026 eggs, at prices vary¬ 
ing from fid. to Is. 4d. a dozen, £11 16a 7§d.; 
eighteen daoks killed, £1 0s. Id. ; six fowls killed, 
10s. 7d*; thirty chiokens killed, £1 7s. fid.; stock on 
December 31, forty, seven hens and pallets, two 
oooks, five oookerels, twenty ducks, one drake, and 
two young drakes, value £7 18s. 6d.; manure, 7e. 
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6d.; total. £23 Os. 8|d.» making profit for year £6 
13s. 6id. I have a Grass ran eight yards by thirty, 
with a stream of water at one end. and a gravelled 
yard of about doable that extent; also the ran of 
two small fields from November 1 till March 1. My 
barn-door fowls are fed morning and mid-day with 
Indian Corn meal, Potatoes, and kitchen scrape, and 
occasionally Oatmeal, with ox-liver shred or grated, 
and pepper daring the winter months; this is given 
warm. Near roosting time they have a liberal supply 
of good Oats; they also frequently get green garden 
staff and a pint or two of batter-milk with each 
feed. The daoks get mach less meal, and no liver or 
Oats, bat plenty of Potatoes and green staff- My barn¬ 
door fowls, with the exception of a cook and hen 
(Brahmas) and one black Spanish hen, lately pur¬ 
chased, are the veriest mongrels imaginable ; the 
docks are mach the same, except three Aylesburys, 
also lately bought, and yet considering that for the 
first six months I had only fifteen hens and five 
docks laying, the number of eggs will not compare un¬ 
favourably with the record of other correspondents- 
I would say it is more fur to give the result of the 
whole year, as when only seven or ten months is 
given the remaining months may produce no eggs, 
but the expense of feeding, dec., would be the same. 
I personally superintend the preparation of the food, 
and generally see the fowls fed. It will be observed 
the prices I give for both fowls and eggs are muoh 
lower, less than half what moat of your correspon¬ 
dents give; however, prices are low here, and I wish 
to avoid creating a fictitious balance by extravagant 
prioes or low cost of keep.—E. P. 

Leghorn fowl*.— “ Andalusian ” states that 
there are two varieties of Leghorns, the white and 
brown. I myself know of four, the white, brown, 
black, and cuckoo. They are all kept on Messrs. 
Fowler’s farm, Aylesbury, where it was that I first 
beoame acquainted with them. The black are very 
band some-looking birds, having green legs and ear¬ 
lobes with a very large comb, like the white, and 
are very prolific and early layers, some having been 
known to lay at seventeen weeks old. The onokoo 
Leghorns are similar to the Scotch grey in plumage, 
but the legs are yellow. They are also prolific and 
early layers. Both the cuckoo and black Leghorns 
ran to about the same size as the white.—W. G. 

Ducks for profit.—Being a native of Aylesbury, 
I may be able to give J. H. Howorth a little infor¬ 
mation respecting the suooessfol rearing of daoks 
in addition to what "E. H. L.” mentions. As 
** E H. L ” observes, they should be given hard- 
boiled egg, but most of the breeders here mix it 
with bread-orumbs. Toppings and greaves are also 
extensively used in the feeding, but boiled bullock’s 
liver, paunches, sheep strings, &o , are largely used. 
Sometimes it is given with Barley-meal or toppings. 
In addition to good feeding the eyes should be 
washed occasionally with clean water, for if not 
attended to they are liable to have sores form on 
them. Young docks are also liable to giddiness, and 
occasionally look “ humpy,” and I have been told 
when suoh is the case that Nettles well boiled and 
thickly oovered with pepper should be given. I may 
also say, owing to the mild weather, that eggs are 
very cheap indeed.—W. G. H. 

Bearing turkeys.— As there is always something 
to learn f rom the poultry columns of Gardening, 1 
write in the hope of obtaining a few hints with re¬ 
gard to turkey rearing. I am more and more con¬ 
vinced (from practical experience) that poultry not 
only pays, but pays well, whioh fact induces me to 
try my luck with turkeys. 1, is the ordinary farm¬ 
yard turkey good enough to breed from ? 2, when 
ought I to buy the birds, at what age, and what 
about would be the cost ? 3, would a cock and 
three hens represent a stock ?— Derbyshire. 

Bats In poultry yard.—Can anyone advise me 
how to get rid of rats ? Every year I lose some young 
duoks and chickens by them, and have tried all 
sorts of ways, except poison, which I dare not use 
on aocount of the stock. Dogs are also of no use, as 
they scare the hens off their nests when sitting.— 
B. P. 

Fowls and rabbits —I have kept fowls for some 
years; last year seven hens produoed 810 eggs, 
which, valued at Id , were worth £3 10s. The cost, 
ltd per week for eaoh fowl (eight in all with cook), 
£2 12a., leaving a profit of 18s. I also keep rabbits, 
but have found the profit on them ml. I think, how¬ 
ever, I have fed them too well, giving them plenty 
of Oats and hay; in consequence, they are muen 
superior to rabbits bought from a poulterer. I 
should be glad to be informed where I could obtain 
a pair or two of young exhibition rabbits of the 
largest description, and what should be the price for 
them at six weeks old P—W. J. 

Addresses —For Black Spanish, apply to 0. 
Norman, Wester field, Ipswioh. Plymouth Rooks, 
8. All press, Sutton Bridge, Lincolnshire. Domini¬ 
ques, Mrs. H. R. Peel, Abbot’s Hill, Hemel Hemp¬ 
stead. 

Pigeons fbr table—Will any reader kindly tell 
me at what age pigeons are best for tabic ? also the 
best way to fatten and kill them ?—W. A. 


RABBITS. 


Will tame rabbits pay for their keep ?—A 
correspondent asked this question two months ago, 
and in replying I promised to send the result of my 
experiment for the past year with font does and a 
buck. They consumed '• 26 bushels pollard at 
Is. 8d., £2 3s. 41.; 20 pecks oats at Is. Id., £1 Is. 8d., 
4 trasses hay, 18a. 6d ; Swede Turnips, 6s. 6d. ; 
Carrots, 10a. 6d ; Cabbages, 3a. ; Barley-meal. 
Is. 2d. ; total, £5 4s. Sd. And they produced : 17 
young ones at 3d., 4a. 3d.; 3 do. at 6d., la. 6d. : 3 do. 
at Is., 3a.; 31 do. at la. 6d.; £2 6s. 6d ; 16 do. at 
2a , £1 12a.; 7 do. at 2a 6d., 1.7a. 6d.; 3 do. at 3a., 
9a.; skins sold, 2a.; addition to and increased value 
of breeding stock, 5a.; total, £6 0a. 9d. This shows 
a profit of 16a. for the year, which is not a large 
amount, but they have afforded plenty of amuse¬ 
ment with no “out pocket,” and given ns the op¬ 
portunity of enjoying for dinner many times a brace 
of well-fed rabbits, a dish always acceptable in a 
working man’s house. I ought to explain that the 
young ones at 3d and 6d. eaoh were cleared out 
quickly for want of room, the others valned at a 
trifle under 6d. per lb., a few disposed of alive, and 
the others killed. This should be done fasting, they 
Bhonld then be oaref ally paunohed, and hung np in 
their jackets in a oold and dry place for three or 
four days before cooking.—D. C. B. 

Babbits for show.—"Dolly” should have stated 
if her rabbits have the points necessary for show, as 
it is impossible from what she says to jadge what 
they are like. The following are the points necessary 
for show : The open part of the ear should turn 
inwards, slanting outwards as little as possible, being 
so long as to tonch the ground when the animal 
stands upright. The dewlap is a very important 
point; it should be as large as possible. It does not 
matter what the colour is as long as the rabbit is 
properly marked. There should be a patch on the 
back called the saddle, and there ought to be dark 
stripes on both sides of the body in front, passing back - 
wards to meet the saddle, and uniting on the shoulders 
—this is oalled the chain. The tail and chain should 
be of the same oolour as the saddle; the back should 
be finely arched, rising fully 2 in. above the top of 
the head, whioh must be held so low as for the 
muzzle and the points of the ears to reach almost to 
the ground.—B unnib, 

Snaring hares and rabbits.—Is it legal for me 
to snare rabbits or hares that infest my garden P I 
may mention I am only a yearly tenant. I may state 
that one of my neighbours was found by the game- 
keeper with a hare he had caught in his own garden, 
and was taken before the superior, and had to sab- 
scribe a sovereign to a ohariby to escape proseontion. 
—Scotia. 

Trapping rabbits.—Does the law allow rabbits 
to be canght in steel rat-traps whioh catches them 
by the leg, and in whioh position they very often re¬ 
main for many hoars, wnioh I think very cruel ?— 
W. H. 8. __ 


BIRDS. 

Treatment of parrots.—I have been presented 
with a parrot, which is certainly over 80 years of 
age. Its late owner when giving Polly to me, in 
reply to my question as to what I should feed her 
on, said, “ Give her some Hempseed, and a little of 
everything that you eat; she likes anything, but 
her greatest weakness is for a bit of bacon.” Polly 
has no feathers upon her breast or top of her wings. 
I have never allowed her to have any bacon, and I 
fancy that already, though only in my possession 
three months, the feathers are beginning to grow. 
I give her Hempseed, meal, bones, padding, sugar, 
toast and butter, bread, and ooce a day abont three 
tablespoonfals of water, whioh she drinks. I should 
like to give her a bath daily, bnt am afraid it might 
kill her, though she seems very dirty. I should be 
thankful for any inform&tion on this snbjeot Would 
it be safe to alter the mode of feeding a bird after 
30 years ?— Coachman. 

Parrakeets and budgerigars.—I want to know 
the proper time of year to pair the Australian Grass 
parrakeets or budgerigars, and how to treat them as 
regards nest, food, Ac., the description of breeding 
cage, and, in faot, any information respecting these 
lovely little birds.—W. H. B. 

Pond In aviary.—Wanted suggestions foroon- 
struoting cheaply a small pond in a pigeon aviary, 
with rimple means for emptying and cleaning it.— 
Mustard and Cress. 

Canary unhealthy.—Can any one tell me how 
to treat my canary P it suffers muoh from dinrrhan; 
some days it is lively and well, other days it look3 
as if it would die, sits with its eyes closed and its 
feathers pnffed out. It is kept iu a comfortab le sit¬ 
ting-room. Cage very clean. It has Canary and 
Maw seed and bread, and sometimes a bit [of sugar. 

—Trafalgar. 


AQUARIA. 

-Will "P. T.,” Rochester, who writes in Gar¬ 
dening. Deo. 31st, on breeding goldfish, say what 
the smallest sized vessel would be that four or six 
goldfish would be likely to breed in, also where 1 
could obtain the American weed he mentions ? I 
think of making a wooden vessel lined with emo. 
Would that answer the purpose ?—B. J. K. 

Goldfish.—D. 8. C .—We would advise you to 
make enquiries in your own neighboorhood. In any 
large town they can generally be bought. 

Goldfish dying-—Will some one tell mo the 
probable cause of the death of three out of five of 
my goldfish. The aquarium is a large glass bowl 
with 6and and rocks, and a weed growing in it. The 
fish have always appeared lively and well, bat a day 
or two since I found two dead in the morning, 
although over night they appeared as healthy as the 
rest I feed them on ants’ eggs, which I obtained at 
a Bhop in City Road. Coaid there be any danger of 
overfeeding ? or would Tobacco Bmoke, whioh, I 
believe, condenses in water, injure them ? One had 
the appearance of having been poisoned, being nearly 
doable its usual size.—J. C. C. 

Food for fish —Can any reader inform me what 
is the best food for goldfish, etc., when oonfined in 
the house p—J. R. 


THB HOUSEHOLD. 

Fried Salsify. —Scrape the roots thoroughly, 
and lay in oold water ten or fifteen minutes; boil 
whole until tender, drain, and when cold, mash 
with a wooden spoon to a smooth paste, picking out 
all the fibres; moisten with a little milk, add a 
tablespoonful of batter, and an egg and a half for 
every onpfal of Salsify; beat the eggs light, make 
into ronnd cakes, dredge with flour, and fry 
brown. Another wiy .—Make a batter with two 
eggs, rather more than half a pint of milk, three 
tablespoonfals of flour well hasten together for 
twenty minutes; dip eaoh (oold boiled) root into 
the batter, and fry to a light brown colour in either 
butter or oil, and serve them very hot. 

Savoury fritters —Five ounces of Onion, one 
teaspoonful of powdered Sage, four eggs, and four 
ounoes of stale bread. Soften the bread thoroughly 
iu a dish with a little boiling water, covering it over 
and letting it soak for an hour; mash it with a fork, 
picking out the hard pieces; boil the Onion in two 
or three waters till quite soft; chop small, add the 
powdered S&ge, a little pepper and salt, and the 
eggs well beaten; mix the whole intimately with the 
bread, and fry in fritters about } in. thick and 3 in. 
broad. 

Salsify salad.— Boil the Salsify till perfectly 
tender, drain it, and cut it into inch lengths. 
Put these on to a dish, and pour over them any 
simple salad-dressing, or toss them up lightly with 
oil, vinegar, salt, and pepper. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


H. Canuell A Sons’ (The Nurseries, Swanley, Kent) 
Illustrated Floral Guide. 

John Laing A Co.’s (F jrestllill, London, S.E.) Catalo¬ 
gue of Garden, Flower, and Farm Seeds—Also New and 

General Plant List. __ 

W. Wells’ (Earlswood, Redhtll) Vegetable and Flower 


ieeda. 

Daniels Bros.' (Norwich) Illustrated Guide for Amateur 
Jardeners for 1882. v _ , . „ . 

Ryder A Son’s (Sale, Manchester) Catalogue of Seeds 
>f Greenhouse Plants. 
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INDOO R PL ANTS. 

FERNS FOR PLANTING IN COOL 
CONSERVATORIES. 

The first I would specially recommend for this 
purpose is Woodwardia radicans, a grand Fern, 
having handsome drooping and gracefully-arch¬ 
ing fronds, which, when the plant is fully esta¬ 
blished, grow from 3 ft. to 6 ft. long, and keep 
in a fine, fresh-looking condition the whole of the 
year where unaffected by sharp frost. Although 
tolerably hardy, it will be quite as well to pro¬ 
tect the crowns by means of dry leaf soil or 
Cocoa-nut fibre if the temperature of the house 
ever runs down much below 30°, otherwise the 
soft embryo fronds are apt to sustain injury. 
Being naturally of a very pendulous habit, it 
should bo planted high up on a mound or rock- 
work, and allowed plenty of room and soil for 
its roots to ramble in, or if grown on the fiat, it 
will be necessary to stake and tie up the fronds 
a little to keep them from spreading fiat on the 
ground. Good rough lumps of loam and peat with 
plenty of water all through the summer will 
grow this fine Fern in perfection, and anyone 
requiring a handsome ornament for a large ele¬ 
vated vase or basket will find this one of the 
very best plants they can use. Protected in the 
manner above mentioned, it will live out in the 
hardy Fernery, and there forms an exceedingly 
ornamental object, and very distinct among 
others. 

Next to the Woodwardia in point of merit is 
Lomaria chilensis, a noble species, having 
smooth, dark green fronds, from 3 ft. to 4 ft. 
long, rising from a large, scaly crown that creeps 
along the ground or over the edge of rockwork, 
to which it clings with great tenacity, and soon 
spreads over a large space. Lomaria magellanica 
is aaother fine Fern, the fronds of which rise 
from a densely-covered crown of a massive tree¬ 
like stem, and are very broad and gracefully 
arching; when fully grown it forms altogether a 
fine object, but is not quite so hardy as the pre¬ 
ceding. Cyrtomium falcatum is quite an acqui¬ 
sition either indoors or out, and is as distinct 
and striking among Ferns as the Holly is among 
evergreens, the fronds being much of the same 
character of that well-known Bhrub so far as re¬ 
gards their thick texture, and rich dark green 
glossy appearance. This Fern is sufficiently 
hardy to stand out in favoured localities with¬ 
out protection, and should be in every cool 
Fernery. 

Adiantum pedatum is another Fern of rare 
merit, and the only drawbaok it has is that it is 
deciduous, but for all that it ought to have a 
place even among the most select, as the deli¬ 
cately-tinted green of its beautifully radiating 
fronds makes it a very conspicuous objeot where- 
ever grown. Lastrea Filix-mas cristata is a 
highly ornamental Fern, having fronds about 
2 ft. long, the margins of which are beautifully 
crested up their entire length, and terminated 
with more densely tufted points, the weight of 
which causes them to arch over in the most 
graceful manner possible. Lastrea opaca is like¬ 
wise a very fine Fern from Japan. It has fine 
spreading, deep green fronds tnat always look 
healthy on account of their bright polished 
appearance. Lastrea Standishi is another remark¬ 
ably fine species from the same country, and 
quite distinct from the foregoing, the fronds of 
which are very Urge, of a pale green, and most 
elegantly divided. 

Lastrea Sieboldi is also a fine variety of this 
numerous family of Ferns, having spreading, 
very broad, triangular, deep green fronds rising 
from a strong crown after the manner of Cyr¬ 
tomium falcatum. Lastrea Goldicana, too, is a 
strikingly ornamental kind, and well worth 
growing in any collection where space can be 
afforded. Polystiohum falcinellum is one of the 
finest of the Polystichums, and this, with P. 
pungens and P. Brauni, are the best of the 
exotic varieties of these that obtain much size. 

Aspleniumlucidum is one of the most showy of 
Ferns, and makes a remarkably fine bold plant 
where it can have plenty of room to develop it¬ 
self properly. Dicksonia oulcita is likewise a 
Fern that makes noble fronds 4 ft. to 6 ft, long, 


of a fine bright green colour, whioh, when fully 
matured, and in a fertile state, are thickly dot¬ 
ted on the under side with dark brown spores 
that add much to their ornamental appearance. 
Davallia canariensis, better known as the Hare’s- 
foot Fern, is a general favourite, aud doos re¬ 
markably well where it can have just a little 
shelter during very sharp weather. 

Pteris cretica, P. c albo-lineata, and P. scabe- 
rula are all sufficiently hardy to succeed in a 
cool house, and are considered quite choice even 
among the best of greenhouse collections. If de- 
ciduouB kinds are not objected to, Struthiopteris 
germanica is sure to please, as the fine fronds it 
makes are regularly arranged just like the feathers 
in a shuttlecock, and droop over at the points in 
a graceful curve, thus giving the plant a very 
stately look, and making it a most conspicuous 
object wherever it may be placed. Onociea sen- 
sibilis, a flowering Fern which was lately figured 
in Gardening is also a very beautiful Fern 
of a fast-spreading habit, but it is one that likes 
plenty of shade and moisture and a loose soil in 
which it can ramble freely. For very small con¬ 
servatories of course some of the stronger grow¬ 
ing kinds here mentioned must be left out, but 
for an ordinary sized house thekinds named will 
give every satisfaction. S. D. 

NOTES ON CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

On page 57S will be found in answer to 
“ Grange ” a few remarks relating to the start¬ 
ing point in the culture of the Chrysanthemum, 
viz., the treatment of cuttings. Presuming the 
advice there given has been adopted, it will now 
be necessary to proceed as follows : The cuttings 
should be shook out of the cutting pots and in¬ 
serted singly in 3-in. pots, using a compost of loam 
and leaf-soil, with enough sand to keep it porous, 
and return them again to the frame, keep them 
shut up close for a few days, and then give air 
on every favourable occasion. The shape of the 
plant should now be decided npon, and as the 
treatment of the plants from this point slightly 
differs, I will first start with a few remarks on 
the culture for 

Out blooms.— The plants after being potted 
into 3-in. pots should be allowed to grow on 
without any pinching or stopping until early in 
April, when they should receive a shift into 
6-m. pots, and they should now be stood in a 
sheltered position ont-of-doors. They will be 
ready for their final potting early in Jane into 
3£-in. pots, which size will be found quite large 
enough for blooming the plants in. They should 
now have stakes pat to them, and be placed in 
a sunny position, or stood on cinder ashes to keep 
out worms. As the plants grow they should be 
secured to the sticks and receive plenty of clear 
water, and be syringed overhead at least twice 
a day during hot weather. Keep all the laterals 
well pinched in, bat do not pinch the plant, as 
that mast be grown on without any stopping. 
If good exhibition blooms are desired, as soon 
as the bnds appear (which will be about Sep¬ 
tember) they should be disbudded, i.e., there will 
be seen at the end of each stem a bud with 
three or four buds round it; these should be 
taken out with the point of a sharp penknife, 
taking care not to injure the centre bad. 

Training.—After the plants have been 
potted into 3-in. pots they shonld be returned 
to a frame, and as soon as they are 5 in. or 6 in. 
high the extreme point should be taken out. 
They will then throw out side shoots, whioh in 
their turn shonld be pinched when about 4 in. 
long. After their shift into 6-in. pots the shoots 
should be drawn down to the rim of the pot. 
They shonld not be pinched after their final pot¬ 
ting, bnt should be well attended to in respect 
to watering, &c. At the end of September the 
plants should be tied into shape. Each shoot 
should have a stake placed to it, and to do this 
neatly a stout stake should be placed in the 
centre first, then other stakes should be placed 
evenly round this, and the plants will have a 
neat appearance. If the plants are wanted in the 
shape of a pyramid one shoot should be allowed 
to grow upright, and should be stopped before 
it gets too high. The breaks from this stopping 


should be trained out as above, and a good shoot 
should be again taken up and tied to a stake 
placed in the centre of the pot, which shoot 
should be again stopped before getting too high. 
After the plants are in their blooming pots they 
should have a wire hoop about 2 ft. in diameter 
fixed at the base of the plant and the laterals 
trained over this. Care Bhould be taken after the 
final pinching or stopping to train the plants 
evenly into shape. 

Standards.—There is another good form of 
training, viz., the standard. Plants required to 
be thus trained should be kept in a warm « 
house and grown on till they get to the re¬ 
quired height, whioh is usually about 2& ft. ; 
they should then be stopped, when they will 
throw out shoots, which should be stopped as 
before mentioned. When potted into their 
blooming pots they should have a strong stake 
and a wire hoop fixed to this to form the 
shape. Tho shoots should then be trained 
evenly over this hoop. 

General remarks.— Great care must be 
taken that the pots are properly drained. The 
compost for the final potting should consist of 
three parts good losm and one part well de¬ 
cayed manure, with a good sprinkling of sand. 

| A handful of bone dust ana a little soot to 
each pot will be of great benefit. Care should be 
taken to look well after earwigs, as these do 
great injury. If the plants get infested with 
green fly, a dusting with Tobacco powder early 
in the morning when the dew is on the plants 
will soon get them clean. 

Manure. —No manure water should be 
given until the flower buds are formed, when 
it shonld be given weak at first, increasing 
the strength till the buds show colour, when 
it shonld be gradually withheld. There are 
several good manures, and that made by put¬ 
ting into a tub a bushel of sheep’s manure 
and a little soot will be found an excellent 
manure. Guano, or some of the patent ma¬ 
nures, such as Amie’s, Clay’s, or Smyth’s blood 
and bone manure, given now and then as a 
change will greatly benefit them. The plants 
should be housed about the first week in Oc¬ 
tober, either in the greenhouse or under can¬ 
vas to protect them from frost. If growers 
follow out the above instructions, they cannot 
fail to be successful. I have not given here 
any list of varieties, as this has been done re¬ 
cently in this paper. Besides the large flower¬ 
ing and Pompone varieties, there are the very 
useful early-flowering varieties, cultural direc¬ 
tions for whioh were given in Gardening 
Illustrated for Nov. 26, 1881,p. 467. 

Holloway. W. E. Boyce. 

Arum Lilies (Oallas) and Roses.—It 
is not often that growers of plants for market 
attempt to grow two different kinds of plants 
together in the same structure. The attempt to 
do bo would in moat cases result in a diminution 
of quality in one or other, or, more likely still, 
in both subjects, so that what would be gained 
in one way would be more than lost in another. 
There are, however, exceptions to this rule, of 
which Callas and Roses are, perhaps, the most 
striking instance. The Calla is found not to 
need that maximum of light found indispensable 
to the welfare of most flowering subjects, and 
expands and perfects its marvellously chaste 
blooms to great perfection in the partial shade 
afforded by Roses when trained over tho roof. 

In one respect at least the Rose and tho Calla 
work in well with each other, for both are ex¬ 
tremely liable to the attacks of green fly, and 
the fumigation indispensable for preserving the 
Rose shoots free from it serves to preserve 
the Calla against its insidious attacks. I do not 
know of any one plant the market value of which 
is so liable to be lowered by the attacks of 
aphides as the Calls. Its great beauty of course 
lays in its spotless parity, and it lays in the 
power of a dozen miserable little green flies to so 
aim this in the course of a few hours only, that 
its price may be reduced thereby by one half or 
more. The aphides breed in the folds of tho 
opening leaves, and only to the very diligent 
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and penetrating eye are they visible. The more 
inexperienced growers pan them by, for, owing 
to the rather coarse, quick-growing nature of 
the foliage, it does not appear to suffer in any 
sensible manner ; bat there comes a time when 
this little colony of robbers sends forth an ex¬ 
ploring party, which spreading over the fair 
white field, sully it to such an extent that its 
virgin purity is for ever gone. The flower has 
lost its characteristic feature, and is no more 
desired by. buyers. There is only one way to 
grapple with the foe ; it must be taken for 
granted that he is always there, and strong action 
taken with regularity against him. Now every¬ 
one knows that the Rose is also sure to be more 
or less attacked by aphides, so that if proper 
measures are taken to keep them clean, the 
Oalla will be sure to be rid of their arch 
enemy.—B. C 

Planting- out Arum Lilies (Callaa).— 
Not only do Callas succeed planted out in the 
open ground during summer, but they are greatly 
improved and strengthened by such treatment, 
as they make a more vigorous growth and much 
stronger hearts or crowns, and, as a natural re¬ 
sult, flower with more freedom than they are 
capable of doing when their roots are confined 
the whole year through to the limited area of a 
pot. The way we manage ours is to pull them 
apart and divide them every spring, and then 
plant them in rows in shallow trenches, prepared 
something after the manner of those usually 
made for Celery, but less deep and not so highly 
manured, and in these trenches we put the 
plants at about 18 in. apart, after which the 
surface is mulched down, and a heavy watering 
given to settle the earth about them and give 
them a fresh start. During summer they have 
frequent soakings, as being half aquatic tn their 
nature they will not bear a dry oondition of the 
soil, and only do really well when they can find 
plenty of moisture. Early in the autumn they are 
taken up carefully and potted in light rich soil, 
and then placed in a cold frame and kept close 
and frequently syringed, which prevents flag* 

S * ig or suffering from the disturbance the roots 
ve undergone, and as soon as it is thought 
they have had time enough to become fairly es¬ 
tablished, a few of the plants are plunged or 
stood where they can get gentle heat, in whieh 
they soon push up bloom, when others are put 
in the same positions to take their place, and 
thus a continual succession is maintained. Any 
plants there may be to spare at the time of di* 
riding and planting out are made use of for the 
ornamentation of the banks of the pond and 
Bmall running streams, or wet positions, where 
if they do not flower their foliage is in charac¬ 
ter, and always pleasing to look on. Although 
Calla sethiopica is tender and very susceptible of 
frost, the crowns live under water if planted low 
enough to be just clear of the ice, and we have 
some that have been out in that way for years, 
but the part they are in is very sheltered and 
warm.—S. 

Wistaria sinensis under glass.— This 
is seldom seen under glass, but those desirous 
of possessing a variety of beautiful flowering 
spring climbers fn their conservatories might do 
worse than add this to their number. There is 
no other indoor flower which comes in March 
and early in April with which 1 am acquainted 
that at all approaches its lovely pale blue colour, 
and for sweet scent few things equal it. Indeed, 
it is most deservedly regarded as one of the 
most beautiful of outdoor climbers, and under 
glass it may justly bear the same character, 
There is a plant of it in the conservatory here, 
with a stem many inohes in circumference, 
twisted round a pillar, and during early spring 
it is a perfect column of beautiful flowers. As it 
is grown on what might be termed the short i 
spur system, the buds are always formed elose 
to the old stem, and the shoots, always so much 
inclined to bolt, are closely out in before they 
interfere with other things. It is only fit of course 
forlarg,e lofty conservatories.— Maidstone. 

6959.— Tuberose culture. — For early 
blooming, pot the bulbs as soon as they can be 
procured in the autumn, putting one good bulb 
in a 4$-in. pot, or two in a 6 in. pot, using a 
compost of two parts turfy loam and one part 
leaf-mould, placing them in a temperature of 
60°. Until the bulbs start fairly into growth the 

E test care must be exercised in watering, only 
keeping the soil moist. When in lull growth 
eroaea like a strong heat, with much atmo¬ 


spheric humidity, and when the pots get full of 
roots they must be freely watered. They are 
very liable to red spider, so that when brought 
into bloom, when the dayB are lengthening and 
the sun gets power, they should be sprinkled 
overhead once or twice on fine days. For succes¬ 
sion, pot from October till January.—J. C., 
Byfleet, 

6908.—Pruning Passion-flower.— The 
plant does not flower well owing to the wood 
having become two crowded, and therefore de¬ 
void of substance. We would prime back to the 
wood made some four years ago; it would not be 
safe to cut in more severely than this. The 
middle of March is the best time to prune. 
When the plant starts into growth, if many 
shoots are made, we would thin them, taking 
out the most weakly, so that there m a clear 
space of some 6 in. between those retained. In 
this manner strong well-matured branches will 
be obtained. Next year these should be cut into 
about two-thirds of their length.—J. C. B. 

Cineraria(Seneoio) omenta. -'This is an 
old-fashioned form of the well-known Cineraria, 
and very useful it still is for supplying eut 
flowers in winter. If seed be sown in spring and 
the plants be grown on freely they will come into 
flower in the autumn, when its numerous lilac, 
rose-coloured blossoms, at once arrest attention. 
These blossoms are, moreover, produced for a 
great length at a time; I have had plants that 
were in full flower in November last till April. 
The best results, I find, are obtained by planting 
out in June and ^lifting in September. In this 



Flowers of Cineraria (Senecio) cruenta. 

way it is quite easy to have specimens 3 ft. high 
and 3 ft. wide. It varies somewhat in oolonr, 
some being paler than others, and some lack the 
characteristic purple diso. The varieties may be 
perpetuated by offsets, which are rather freely 
produced. It is a very welcome and desirable 
plant for a cool house, only requiring frost to be 
just excluded in order to enable it to produce its 
(lowers. It would be a most useful plant to grow 
for flower mission purposes, as the flower-stems 
branch in such a way as to be capable of any 
amount of sub-division, and the cutting only 
seems to assist in developing the lateral branches, 
of which the Btem seems to contain a never-end¬ 
ing supply. It is quoted in the Beed catalogue of 
Mr. Thompson, of Ipswich.—T. S. 

0947.— Foliaged and flowering plants. 
—Alocasia macrorhiza is a strong growing stove 
plant, the leaves springing from the crown, 
running up in the case of strong specimens 
some 3 ft. high, attaining a width of 18 in. The 
variegated variety should be potted in peat and 
leaf-mould ; in loam it reverts to the type. Dief- 
fenbachia Bausei also requires much heat and 
moisture, attaining a height of from 2 ft. to 3 ft. 
in a general way, thriving best in equal parts 
loam and peat. Mikania pulverulenta is a stove 
climber requiring peat and loam. All the above 
must get a minimum winter temperature of 55°, 
and from 60° to 70° when making growth in 
spring, also a large amount of atmospherical 
moisture, the Alocasia requiring to be freely 
watered when the pot gets full of roots. In the 
case of all house plants shade from hot sun is 
indispensable. Russelia junoea will grow well in 
a stove, but its true place is in an intermediate 
house where the temperature ranges at 50° in 
the winter and from 55° to 60° in spring, treat¬ 


ing it quite cool in summer. Being of drooping 
habit it should be grown in a basket and hung 
up near the light, shading from hot sun. Thus 
treated it will bloom well if grown in a stove 
place at the coolest end, Libonia fioribunda 
is a winter flowering plant of great value. It is 
best grown on from cuttings taken from plants 
that have been placed in gentle warmth in win¬ 
ter, but old plants if cut back hard in April will 
bloom well. Grow along in spring in a warm, 
light position, pinch to promote a bushy habit, 
and in June turn out into a cold frame. Compost, 
loam and leaf-mould in equal parts. May be 
wintered in a temperature of 50°, or in an 
ordinary greenhouse.—J. Cornhill. 

6979.—Treatment of Orange trees.— 
One of the chief characteristics of the Orange 
tree is that at one and the same time it bears 
buds, blossoms, and green and ripe fruit, for 
several consecutive months. For this reason the 
Orange is regarded as the emblem of perpetual 
fruitfulness, hence the reason why its flowers 
are worn by brides at wedding ceremonies. It 
seems probable that the Orange tree “ Anxious ” 
speaks of is kept in a room at too low a tem¬ 
perature, or the fruit would have been ripe ere 
this. Apart from that, no anxiety need be felt 
about the blooms and fruit being on the tree at 
the same time, as that is the natural habit of 
the tree. The tree has been treated properly, or 
it would not have retained its fruit so long.— 
G. C., Eccles, 

-Do not prune beyond shortening back 

any over long or vigorous shoots, and cutting 
out any weak brandies. Be careful in watering, 
keeping rather dry for the present, till the 
warmer weather comes and a fresh growth 
commences, then give plenty, with an occasional 
sprinkle overhead with tepid soft water. Main¬ 
tain the leaves quite clean by frequent sponging. 
The fruit will not do any appreciable harm by 
remaining on until nearly ripe.—B. C. R. 

6984.— Orange tree In window.— Pro¬ 
bably the tree has suffered through the room 
being at too low a temperature, combined with 
a little over watering. That it has received a 
oheok is evident from the fact of the fruit and 
leaves dropping off. With care it will recover 
as warmer weather approaches.—G. C., Ecclt .<. 

-Something must be wrong at the root ; 

probably the fault lies in the watering. Turn 
the plant out f of the pot, reversing it on the 
hand. If the soil is wet and sodden, too much 
water has been given, and it is all over with the 
poor thing. On the other hand, if the lower 
part or inside of the ball is dust dry, as some¬ 
times happens when the surface is quite damp, 
then replace the plant in the pot, pressing 
firmly down, and plunge in a bucket of tepid 
water for a couple of hours, when with an oc¬ 
casional sprinkle overhead it may come round 
again. These plants should be kept somewhat 
dry in winter, and of all others should never 
have water until they really want it, then give 
a thorough supply.— B. C. R. 

6990.— Fuchsias and Geraniums.— If 
a little warmth, 50° to 60°, can be given, shift 
the Geraniums into 5-in. or 6-in. pots at once, 
keeping them rather sparingly watered for some 
time afterwards, until the roots begin to work 
in the new soil. Keep the house closed for some 
days after as well, and as soon as the plants 
begin to grow again gradually give more air,and 
lower the temperature to about 45° at night, and 
5° or 10° higher in the day time. Place them on 
shelves near the glass, with plenty of room, and 
as the spring advances give more and more air in 
favourable weather. If there is nothing bats 
cool house available, do not shift them till next 
month. The Fuchsias many be treated much 
the same, but do not give larger than 5-in. pots 
for the first shift, and use more manure and leaf- 
soil in the compost than for Pelargoniums. 
Keep them warm and close after potting, sprink¬ 
ling them overhead frequently, and on sunny days 
synnge and shut up the house an hour before 
the suns goes off it. Do not give these so much 
air as the Geraniums, in fact very little side 
ventilation, as they cannot bear draughts. Pinch 
the shoots back frequently, and as the pots fill 
with roots shift into larger ones np to June, if 
desired. If Fuchsias are kept growing quickly 
in a nice moist atmosphere, and well pinched, 
they are sure to flower well.—B. C. R. 

Cinerarias —Mr. Beedell, The Nurseries, Welling¬ 
ton, Surrey, sends us blooms of Cinerarias, which are re- 
n arkable for their bright and varied colour, as well ai 
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for size and substance. Pure white, crimson, purple, 
and rich blue me all represented, and there are also 
many good whites, edged with deep purple, Jtc. 

crop.—Weeds amonsr Campanulas —We think 
tint with a pointed stick the Liverwort may be extracted 
without injuring the plants There is no other way of 
getting nd of it. Take time and exercise patience.— 
i. (. 

eolf. —Cape Jessamine —Nothing can be done 
with this in a cool house iu winter ; in spring it requires 
strong heat and much atmospherical moisture when 
making its growth.-J. C. B. 


Varnish for hot-water pipes. — In 

GARDENING, January 14, “ L>. B. C.” says it ia 
well to know that coal-tar and paraffin /or coat¬ 
ing hot-water pipes, recommended by " H. B 
is most injurious to plants and flowers The 
flowers of his Primulas, Cinerarias, also Ferns, 
were destroyed, or nearly so, and the bedding 

S lants in cold vinery were quite cut down. 

Tow, I used the said mixture on an October day, 
which happened to be warm ; the bedding plants 
were not ready for a few days subsequently, but 
Gloxinias, Begonias, succulents, Geraniums, 
Fuchsias, Coleus, &c., were there, and, with tho 
exception of Coleus (which I lose for want of 
heat), still flourished in spite of the fumes which 
I did n^t prevent escaping by the doors and 
lights, but which it is likely would kill any 
plant if the pipes w ere heated at the time and 
the ventilators closed. I am vexed for“D. B. C.V’ 
loss, aud 1 regret I did not state the pipes were 
unheated until the smell had escaped.—H. B. 


and are deeply cut or divided, and beingso bright produced, as then each mi^ht be so placed as to 


and polished looking, are exceedingly ornamental. 
After a few years’ growth, and when fully es¬ 
tablished, it Bends up huge panicles of flowers 
greatly resembling those of the Ivy, as do also 
the berries that it bears afterwards, from which 
young plants may be readily raised. Garrya 


have proper room in which to develop itself, 
and show off its natural beauty to advantage. 
There is no time more favourable for a general 
overhauling and re-arranging of evergreens than 
the end of March and beginning of April, as 
then if carefully lifted with good balls and 


elliptica, when clothed with its long, drooping plenty of root they are sure to grow, whereas 
inflorescence, is an object of great beauty. The those interfered with in the autumn have the 


flowers are borne at the end of the young 
shoots formed during the previous year, and 
have much the appearance of the catkins of the 
Hazel, but are considerably longer and more 
ornamental. 

Then, again, there aie Rhododendrons, the 
most beautiful and haidy of all flowering shrubs, 
that only require to be planted iu peat or sharp 
sandy loam, and supplied with plenty of water 
to succeed perfectly. Berberis barwini and B. 
■tenoph) lla are remarkably handsome when laden 
with their rich gold and bronze-coloured bloom, 
and both are plants specially adapted for small 
gardens, as they may be pruned and kept to 


winter and cold-cutting winds to contend against, 
under which they frequently succumb. The only 
drawback to spring planting is, that it has to be 
done quickly, as at that season the buds soon 
burst, and it does not do to have the plants long 
out of the ground after the young shoots begin 
to show themselves. Caught just before this, the 
top and bottom start away together, and with a 
little mulching and a few good waterings, shrubs 
of whatever kind become quickly established. 

S. D. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


SHRUBS FOR SMALL GARDENS. 

As the coming month is a eood season for plant¬ 
ing and removing shrubB, a few remarks on the 
subject may bo acceptable to those who are 
contemplating such work. 

Where Hollies have to be planted, in trench¬ 
ing or digging holes for them or other shrubs of 
a like character, some thoroughly decomposed 
manure worked in with tho soil will be found a 
great help, not only in expediting their growth, 
but in inducing finer leaves in the case of the 
variegated kinds. Next to Hollies come the 
Aucubaa, which, since tho male variety has 
been introduced, have been greatly improved. 
To get them to bear berries freoly, it is only 
necessary to plant a maloplantnear, in order that 
the bee* or other insects may carry the pollen 
from one to the other when searching for tho 
rich nectar which the flowers contain. Except 
the Euonymus, I know of no shrub that will 
bear smoke and dust bettor than the Aucuba, 
and this makes it of great value for planting in 
the vicinity of towns. The same may be said of 
the KuonymuR, tho habit of which ia close and 
bushy, and the plants altoget her well suited for a 
limited space. Palms are everybody’s favour¬ 
ites, and were it only known how hardy Chanue. 
rops hmnilis is, I am sure it would be in great 
request for planting on lawns, as, when it at- 
tauis size aud age, it iB a noble-looking object, 
and a great ornament in any place. Another 
tine-foliaged plant is Berberis nepalensis, which 
has magnificent Palm-like leaves of great size 
aud of a deep, glossy green colour. Iu form it 
generally resembles the old and well-known B. 
Aquifolium, but it is considerably larger and 
more upright in growth, and when in flower, or 
bearing fruit in such clusters as it usually doeB, 
it ia one of the most effective evergreens that 
can be had. 

For affording variety and breaking up uni 
formity, nothing conies in better than the Bam¬ 
boos, the hardiest of which is BambnBa Metake, 
a variety introdneed many years ago from 
Japan. This, during on ordinarily mild winter, 
retains its foliage unhurt. To group or associate 
with these, Arundo conspicua, A. Donax, and 
the Pampas Grass are the most suitable, any or 
all of which, brought into juxtaposition, produce 
a striking effect. The whole of these like a 
loose, open Boil, with plenty of water during 
the summer and autumn, when growth ia active, 
or tho Arundo and Pampas are about throwing 
up Iheir line plume-like flowers. Aralia Sie- 
holdi is, likewise, found to be sufficiently hardy 
to withstand ordinary winters, and is a plant 
of noble aspect and one that should not be 
lost sight of, as it is thoroughly deserving a place 
wherever room is available. The leaves of this 
tine Aralia are much larger than those of the Fig, 




Propagating Rhododendrons —Very 
shortly Rhododendrons may be propagated by 
the following method. 
When the plants begin to 
grow take any branches 
growing near the ground 
and cut them half through 
In a slanting direction 
with a sharp knife thus 
forming a kind of tongue 
where the new wood joins 
the old, then bury the 
slit part in the soil, 
taking care to leave the 
crown of the branch 
above the soil. Roots will 
form xvhere the branches 
are slit. In eighteen 
months they will be 
sufficiently rooted to be 
separated from the par¬ 
ent tree and be planted 
out, or os the practice 
of some is, where it is 
considered desirable to 
have a bushy growth, 
to allow the young plants 
to remain till they be¬ 
come bo crowded that 
it is necessary to move 
one here and there.— 
G. C., EccUs. 

Berberis Fortunei. 
—As the time is near 
when all evergreens may 
be planted with safety 
I should like to draw 
the attention of readers 
of Gardening to a 
beautiful shrub that came 
under my notice this 
week in a garden in 
North Cheshire, viz., 
Berberis Fortunei. It is 
grown in good light loam, 
with a sandy subsoil, and 
in a south aspect. The 
plant was in full bloom on 
February 7. We cut one 
head of blossom con¬ 
sisting of ten spikes, 
each spike from 2 in. to 

any size required. Among deciduous kinds, I 3 in. long, covered from bottom to top with 
Cydonia jsponics, Deutzia crenata fl -pl., Phila- small round greenish white flowers, somewhat 
delphua graudiflorus, and the double Almonds resembling those of the Lily of the V alley, but 
and Cherries are tho most striking, to which more strongly scented. At the end of summer 
should l>e added the lovely variegated Acer the leaves of the plant turn a reddish brown 
fraxinifolium. that shows up so well against dark colour, and afford a pretty effect associated with 
evergreens. If space admits of planting a few j Cupressus, Hollies, and other shrubs. The Ber- 
upright-growing trees, Cnprcssns Lawsoniana beris Fortunei usually flowerB about April or 
will be found to be one of the most suitable, as May in these parts, but the winter being un¬ 
it is of moderate Btatureand of a graceful, droop-1 usually mild, it has flowered much earlier this 
ing habit which improves with age. Of smaller year.—G. C., Ecchs. 

size, but fit associates for this, come the Retino- The Deodar. —In warm localities and ahel- 
sporas, which equal in beauty some of the finest tered situations this beautiful Conifer succeeds 
Ferns. All these are particularly suitable for very we ll, but where exposed to much wind it 
neatly kept gardens where really choice plants gets sadly cut about and greatly disfigured by 
are required, as are also the Gold and Silver spring frosts, which affect the tender growth and 
Yews, which, when making their young growth, frequently cripple the young shoots. If planted 
are particularly bright aud cheerful looking, | a t all it should be in positions where it is 
and at a distance appear as if covered with surrounded or backed by other trees, such as 
bloom. groups of Scotch Firs or other Conifer* having 

If instead of the crowded mass of things one dark foliage, against which the silvery grey of 
generally Bees in Braall gardens and pleasure the Deodar shows up in pleasing contrast. As a 
grounds, such choice plants as the above were park tree, except in favoured dtBtratf » * 

.elected, how much better would be the effect Deodar ia worthle.., but Cedru. atlantica is eo 



Cineraria (Scneclo) crucnta, showing habit of plant. 
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hardy m to stand any Amount of cold, and so 
stiff in branch and limb as to be nnaffected by 
gales. In planting this, or other Conifers, 
they should^ have nigh ground, as there they 
may be seen to the greatest advantage. I do 
not mean simply on mounds, but on naturally 
elevated spots, with the land sweeping down 
from them in a bold irregular manner; these 
axe the sites for trees, where they look at home, 
and give character and depth to the other sur¬ 
roundings.— D. 

6910.—Shrubs and Roses in pots.— 
The following are amongst the best evergreens 
that can be employed for this purpose : Retino- 
spora pisifera and plumosa, and their golden 
variegated varieties, Retinospora ericoides, Cu- 
pressuB Lawsoniana. Thuja orientals and gigan- 
tea, Aucubas, Tree Box, golden and plain-leaved 
Yews, and Euonymus japonicus. The golden 
variegated Euonymus is an excellent plant for 
onlture in pots, being bright at all times, but it 
is rather tender, requiring a little protection in 
severe winters. We think it right to tell you that 
large pots are apt to break in hard weather; we 
should much prefer small tubs which can be 
painted, and are more appropriate. Without see¬ 
ing the place we cannot advise with certainty as 
to Roses, but we would try a few, choosing hardy, 
vigorous kinds, such as Jules Margottin, John 
Hopper, La France, Gloire de Dijon, General 
Jacqueminot, and Baroness Rothschild.—J. C. B. 


Charring garden refuse.—I, like many 
more, no doubt, find it much easier to make a 
blaze than a smother. The products of the for¬ 
mer are, however, really of little or no use ; 
those of the latter are almost invaluable for 
various purposes. Make a blaze first, sufficient to 
give the fire a good hold, then heap all the 
material on so as to smother and keep the fire con¬ 
fined ; not, however, to put it out. After being as¬ 
sured that there is no danger of the latter event 
happening, proceed to cover the whole over with 
weeds ana earth to a thickness of 6 in. or 1 ft. 
Watch the heap carefully, and as soon as the 
fire breaks through add more earth or weeds so 
as to 8top or smother the fire. Heat thus sup¬ 
pressed chars everything within reach; while 
actual fire, with access to the external air, con¬ 
sumes or burns it up. The first produces charred 
refuse of the most valuable sort; the last pro¬ 
duces ashes of comparatively little worth. The 
t art of charring is to start with sufficient 
to char everything subjected to it, and to 
rigidly repress any visible outbreak of the same. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK- 


Extract* from a Garden Diary—M. 27 to 
March 4. 

Potting Camellias that require It Into larger pots, 
using a compost of loam, peat, sand, leaf-soil, and cow 
manure. Potting off young Egg-plants, and repotting 
Kpacrises and Heaths. Sowing more Sweet Peas, Migno¬ 
nette, and Radishes ; also Parsnips and Musselburgh and 
Ayton Castle Leeks. Planting out Globe Artichokes and 
Potato Onions. Digging land for crop of Carrots and 
Turnips. Manuring and levelling Celery land for Straw¬ 
berries. Protecting Plums with nets. Pruning Hybrid 
Perpetual Roses. Retubblng Jasmin urns and Passifloras. 
Dividing and potting Musk. Planting Jerusalem Arti¬ 
chokes ; also remainder of autumn-sown Cabbages. Clip¬ 
ping Privet and Holly hedges. Potting dwarf Roses. 
Shaking out end repotting standard Heliotropes, and 
placing them in heat. Planting Seakale thongs that are 
sprouted; also Potatoes under the protection of a south 
wall; likewise a few more Bath Cos Lettuce. Manuring 
border fer seed-beds. 

Sowing Godetla, Clarkla, Collinsia, Eucnlde, Calliopsis, 
Zinnia, AlonBoa, Dianthos, scarlet Stocks, and Each- 
scholtzla in pots, and placing them in cold vinery; also 
sowing James’s Keeping and Strasburg Onions, Leeks, 
Celery, Early Horn Carrots ,\ and Early Dutch Turnip. 
Planting Laurels, Roses, Violets. Patting strings over 
young Peas to frighten away sparrows. Potting Palms; 
also Aza’eas that have done blooming. Planting Cy¬ 
presses, Hollies, and other shrubs, and finishing planting 
all early borden of Potatoes; and getting in main orop 
of Potatoes; also Horse-radish, Sage, and Thyme. 
Forking in manure among Globe Artichokes. Sowing 
Victoria Stocks, Balsams, and Cockscombs in pots. Sow¬ 
ing Virginia Stocks ana Clintonias; likewise sowing 
pickling Onions, and Parsley. Earthing up remainder 
of Seakale crowns intended for blanching. Clipping Box 
edging, and cutting Gross edgings. Digging border ready 
for Gladioli, lowing a little Borage and Chervil. Thin¬ 
ning out and cutting back Ivy on walls. Clearing away 
early Brussels Sprouts stumps, nnd getting manure on 
the ground ready for digging. Rolling down all newly 
laid turf and gravel. Sowing.Marrow Peas In boxes for 
Green Pea soup. Sowing All the Tear Round and Giant 
White Cos Lettuce. Sowing Mustard and Cresa, also a 
border of Spinach. Cutting back and thinning out dwarf 
Laurel clumps. 


Glasshouses. 

Chinese Primulas required for seed should not 
be burdened too muon; therefore reduce the 
quantity of flowers on eaoh plant to one or two 
trasses, according to the strength of the plants. 
Hyacinths and Tulips should be kept as cool as 
possible, and in light houses. Lachenalias are 
now blooming pretty freely ; keep them near 
the glass and treat them liberally. Statices 
should be repotted and kept in the warmest 
part of the groenhoose. Save seeds of Solanum 
capsicastrum ; cut down the old plants and nse 
the young shoots for cuttings. Repot and 
remove for the same purpose the suckers of 
Calla sethiopica. Cut off the ends of the 
branches, and thin plants of Veronica An- 
dersoni; then start them into growth. Kalo- 
santhes coocinea should be repotted in a com¬ 
post of good loam and some thoroughly decayed 
manure. Cut back Bouvardias that have done 
flowering, and use the young shoots for propa¬ 
gating. Cut back, repot, and Btart into growth 
some plants of the Lemon-scented Verbena. 
Repot and stake choice Petunias, and sow some 
seeds in light soil in gentle heat for conservatory 
decoration ; the surplus may be economised for 
bedding purposes. Miniuluses of the finer 
varieties, as well as Musk, may bo potted in two 
parts loam, and one of decayed manure, with 
some sand ; they soon grow and form neat 
flowering plants. Wire baskets containing the 
latter, and also others planted with Saxifraga 
sarmentosa, may now be made np either for the 
window or for suspending from the roof of the 
greenhouse. 

Azaleas. —Any of theso that have been 
forced should, direotly they have ceased bloom¬ 
ing, be placed where they will begin to grow ; 
if pnt now in a cold house the growth, which 
the heat to which they have been subjected to 
bring them into flower will have excited, will 
receive a check, and the plants will be injured. 
Be very careful to see whether there are any 
thrips upon them ; should these be found, give 
a good washing with Tobacco water. 

Cinerarias and Calceolarias.— -Cine¬ 
rarias will now be pnshing up their flower- 
stems, and will be benefited by using altogether 
liquid manure of a moderate strength ; this 
treatment will be found of greater efficacy to 
the plants than giving it in a stronger state 
alternatively with clear water. If some of theso 
late-sown Cinerarias be removed to a frame 
placed where it will not be directly under the 
influence of the sun, the supply of these useful 
flowers will be considerably prolonged ; all the 
protection they will now require can be given, 
should a little frost occur, by shaking somo 
litter round the sides of the frame, and covering 
the lights with a couple of mats. Herbaceous 
Calceolarias, that have now filled their pots 
with roots and are pushing up their flower-stems, 
will have their blooming capabilities mnch in¬ 
creased by the continuous nse of liquid manure ; 
these should !>e in a warmer place than the 
Cinerarias, and a vigilant look-out kept to see 
that aphides do not get established upon either 
of them. 

Pelargoniums. — The earliest-blooming, 
large-flowered, and fancy Pelargoniums will 
now be showing their flowers, and as the roots 
by this time wul have taken full possession of 
the soil, they should be supplied with manure 
water once or twice a week ; if attention in this 
matter be not paid to these plants, there is a 
difficulty in keeping the foliage of that dark 
green, healthy hue which so much enhances 
their appearance when in flower. 

Chrysanthemum cuttings struck at the 
end of the year will by this time be well rooted 
and hardened off; they should be at once moved 
into 6-in. pots, using ordinary loam made rich 
with one-third rotten manure and leaf-monld in 
equal proportions, to which a little sand has 
been added. It will be necessary to decide upon 
the desired shape of the plants ; in most cases 
it is advisable to adopt two or three forms, but 
the flat. Mushroom-headed fashion should never 
be followed. The most generally useful for de¬ 
corative purposes are plants with a dozen or 
more shoots, ultimately trained with just as 
many sticks as will support them. All plants 
intended to be grown thus should, at the time 
of potting, have the points pinched ont to in¬ 
duce them to break several shoots ; this shape 
will be found the most suitable for the medium- 
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sized, freest-flowering of the large varieties, and 
also for the Pompones. Many of the largo 
kinds that produce the finest individual blooms 
are not capable of being seen in their best form 
if many flowers, be allowed each plant; for or¬ 
dinary purposes, six or eight will be enough on 
each ; for growing in this way, the plants moot 
be also stopped now to cause them to form three 
or four shoots. Amateurs who are disposed to 
attempt the production of a few of the finest 
flowers may do so by only allowing each plant 
in a 9-in. or 10-in. pot to carry from one to 
three flowers ; these will be found very effective 
when in bloom if arranged in the greenhouse 
amongst the dwarfer growers, relieving the 
even surface, which is justly held objectionable 
in a stage filled with Chrysanthemums of nearly 
the samo height. To grow them in this way the 
young plants now potted should not be stopped 
at all, but simply trained to a single stem all 
through the season, allowing it to branch out in 
the 8u miner near the top to as many shoota aa 
it is destined to carry flowers. 

Stove plants. —Bougainvilleas and Alla- 
m and as started last month reduce, repot, and 
train before the young growths get too far ad¬ 
vanced. Cut back later plants for succession and 
encourage the buds to break before they are 
disturbed. Encourage ClerodondronB and train 
the past year’s growths regularly over the trellis 
on which they are intended to bloom. If yonng 
stock of any of the above io wanted, fine yonng 
shoots taken off with a heel when 4 in. to 6 in. 
long will strike readily in bottom-heat of 80° to 
90°. Use peat and silver sand, and put the ont- 
tings singly in small pots. Pot the earliest Cala- 
diums, and place a few more roots in heat, also 
Alocaaias, using clean pots or pans, plenty of 
crocks, fibrous peat, Sphagnum, and dry cow 
manure. Start a few more Gloxinias, reduce 
thoso introduced last month, and repot in rich, 
light compost. Where last year’s seedlings have 
been grown through this winter, they will now he 
coming in very useful, and will well repay all 
the caro that can be bestowed upon them. Fee l 
the winter-flowering Begonias with good liquid, 
as every joint gives a flower. Where cut flowers 
are in constant demand, the old B. nitida alba 
and B. n. rosea should be extensively grown 
where thoy bavo plenty of moisture and head 
room. Shorten back or tie down Luculias, and 
put in cutting:!, using short, sturdy bits with a 
heel in preference to gvo-.s rcappy growth**. Cut¬ 
tings of the beautiful ol«l Euphorbia j loquini.o- 
flora should be pntin. Young growth* are diffi¬ 
cult to strike, but last year’s stems cut into 
2-in. lengths and inserted up to the top bud 
strike as freely as Verbenas. 

Flower Garden. 

The replenishment of flower-beds from our 
reserve stock must now occupy attention; all 
spring-flowering plants may be transplanted 
with impunity according to convenience. Several 
of the autumn-ROwn annuals, too, may be trans¬ 
planted from their winter beds to where they 
aro required for blooming, and to till up vacan¬ 
cies between perennials. Hollyhocks and Fox¬ 
gloves from last year’s sowings should now bo 
transplanted permanently m good rich soil; in¬ 
deed. a spadeful or two of well-decayed manure 
mixed with the soil in eaoh hole is an impor¬ 
tant addition. 

Ivy, Jasmines, Clematises, Honeysuckle.-!, 
Crate*’user, M;ignoh:» , ». and similar plants on 
walls should be thinned or pruned, if neces¬ 
sary, and neatly trained. Form edgings of the 
variegated Queen of the Meadow, Arabia, Pole- 
moniutn, Grasses, Daisies, Goldin Feverfew, 
Euonymus radicans, Santolinas, &o. Nome of 
these, nuch as the Golden Feverfew, ere only fit 
for spring gardening when saved from the pre¬ 
vious years sowings, and to be replaced again 
in April or May from spring-sown plants 
which do not so readily run to seed during the 
summer and autumn months. Various kinds of 
flower seeds should now be sown for early 
blooming, but the main crop of hardy annuals 
ia best sown in the first week of April. 

Stocks. —Some annual Stocks should now 
be sown In Bmall pots, dropping half a do.ren 
seeds into each ; these ought to bo stood on a 
slight hotbed, or in a house whore there is a 
little warmth, being careful not to over-water 
the seedB before vegetating, or the young plants 
when up until they have acquired some strength, 
as they are extremely liable to damp, the best 
preventive of whioh is to keep them as close to 
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the glass as possible directly they appear above- 
ground. If well attended to and a little more 
root-room allotted to them as they require it 
previous to planting out time, they will flower 
in advance of later sowings. 

Panaies in pots. —If the plants have not 
yet been potted into their blooming pots, no 
time ought to be lost in doing so. They do well 
in a compost of good turfy loam, four parts ; 
rotten cow manure, one part; leaf-mould, one 
part; and a little river sand added to keep the 
soil open. The plants must be placed very near 
the glass in cold frames, the Pansy being impa¬ 
tient of the restrictions of a heated structure. 
Admit air freely, and see that the plants are 
kept free from insect pests. Green fly attacks 
the plants when in confinement, and slugs are 
particularly fond of half-opened flowers or ten¬ 
der young leaves. 

Tulips..—-"When these are above ground stir 
the surface-soil over with a pointed stick ; re¬ 
move the weeds by hand. 

Dahlias.—If Dahlia roots have not yet been 
put into a house where there is a gentle heat 
they ought now to be placed there, as previously 
recommended. There is plenty of time yet if a 
large stock of plants be not required, and it is 
very undesirable to foroe on the growth in too 
much heat. The cuttings should be taken off 
when they are 2 in. Tong, and each cutting 
should be placed in the centre of a 24-in. pot, 
and the pots should be set close together in a 
frame or pit over a bed where there is just a 
gentle bottom-heat. The slender cuttings form 
roots most quickly. Very stout cuttings will 
remain a long time before they do so. When 
the small plants begin to grow they must be 
removed from the bed and be placed near the 
glass, and when fairly rooted may be potted in 
5-in. pots. It is not necessary to start pot roots 
for a month yet; if started too early the plants 
become pot-bound or drawn up weakly before 
the time for planting-out. 

Hollyhocks.— These are not so easily pro¬ 
pagated as Dahlias ; the cuttings take longer to 
form roots and are more liable to damp off 
instead of forming roots at all. When the ent- 
tings have formed roots, they should be potted 
into 5-in. pots, keeping the plants near the glass 
in a house where there is a little heat. In two 
weeks after potting the plants will have rooted 
sufficiently, so that they may be transferred to 
a cold frame. Keep the frame rather close at 
first, and use mats on frosty nights ; afterwards 
give air freely. Such plants will flower well, and 
usually produce better spikes than autumn- 
struck cuttings. Autumn-struck cuttings win¬ 
tered in small pots should now be potted into 
larger pots. If the plants become pot-bound they 
seldom give satisfaction. 

Carnations and Piootees.— Those in 
pots require attention. Many of the weakly 
varieties will die off during the winter if they 
are exposed to the atmosphere of our large cities 
without a glass protection ; and one advantage 
which the grower of these flowers, and also of 
Auriculas, possesses is, that they can be grown in 
smoky cities almost as well as in the free air of 
the country. The lights should be removed 
every day when the weather is fine. See that 
perfect cleanliness is maintained in the frames, 
remove all decaying foliage, and destroy green 
fly by brushing it off, dipping the leaves in soft 
soapy water, or, if practicable^ the frames may 
be fumigated with Tobaoco smoke. A gentle 
shower of rain will do good if the plants are 
nearly all dry, for they are not usually all dry 
at once, and it is not wise at this season to allow 
rain to fall on plants that are sufficiently wet. 
The leaves should not be allowed to remain wet 
very long; tilt the lights and allow the air to 
circulate amongst the plants afterwards. Many 
are troubled with sparrows eating the hearts out 
of the plants. If they attack Carnations in 
frames, these must be kept from them by 
stretching a net over the plants in such a way 
that it does not touch them. 

Lawns. —Where new lawns are intended to 
be made, the ground should now be cleared of all 
superfluous trees and shrubs, and the soil should 
be trenched over, turning all rough material into 
tbe bottom of the trenches, and making the 
whole perfectly level, smooth, and firm by 
means of rolling and raking. The seed should be 
sown in the latter half of this month. 


Hardy fruit.— No time must be lost in 
making up arrears in planting fruit trees where 
unavoidably delayed, always bearing in mind 
that tall or heavy trees liable to be rocked by 
the wind should be well secured to stakes. If 
possible, the soil should be dry enough to admit 
of being rammed firmly without becoming adhe¬ 
sive, and every tree should be well mulched 
with good half-rotten manure. The nailing or 
tying of Peaches in most places may now be pro¬ 
ceeded with. Protecting materials will, of course, 
be in readiness for placing over the different 
kinds of trees as the flowers begin to open. 
Where time admits, stone fruit trees on old walls 
should be well washed, after they are nailed, with 
strong soap-suds, to which a few handfuls of 
sulphur may be added with advantage. Look 
over new Strawberry beds where the ground 
will bear treading upon ; make each plant firm 
in its place and fill up all vacancies. Mulch with 
manure as a protection from drought, and sow 
a little soot between the rows where slugs are 
likely to become troublesome. If grafting is 
anticipated, see that all the stocks are headed 
back, and have everything in readiness for use 
when the sap begins to rise, as nothing is gained 
by undue haste. The most successful orchard 
grafters place three-year-old wood on large trees, 
and work at their calling up to the beginning of 
May. Examine Figs on open walls, and if heavily 
covered with straw or Fern, remove it piece¬ 
meal, as much damageloften follows sudden ex¬ 
posure of the young shoots to bright sun and 
keen morning frosts. Keep a sharp eye on Plums 
and Cherries when the buds begin to swell, and 
drop fishing-nets from the coping to protect them 
from bullfinches. 

Kitchen garden. —In oold gardens the 
greatest mistake that one can commit is early 
sowing, as it frequently leads to the production 
of weak irregular crops or complete failure, for 
which the seedsman is sometimes unjustly 
blamed. Fill up and mould early Cabbages and 
make an extensive planting on good ground for 
the main crop. Transplant autumn-sown Onions, 
and dress them with wood ashes and soot. Sow 
Parsnips, also Broad Beans and Peas for suc¬ 
cession. "Give the latter plenty of room, and sow 
Spinach between the rows. Mould and stake 
early kinds, and prepare a warm border for 
dwarf Marrows now hardening off in frames. 
Make another sowing of Carrot, Turnip, Radish, 
and Parsley on a warm border. Plant Cauli¬ 
flowers under cap glasses, also in deep drills on 
south or west borders, and protect with short 
Yew branches. Fill up Lettuoe beds, stir the 
soil frequently, and dress with wood ashes. 
Take care of the weakest of these and the 
Cauliflowers, as they are invaluable for suc¬ 
cession. 

Potatoes. —Few crops are of more import¬ 
ance than the Potato crop, and means should, 
therefore, be taken to obtain it out-of-doors as 
early as possible, for although Potatoes grown 
in pits and frames are very acceptable, still, un¬ 
less brought on in such places very slowly, they 
are rarely equal in quality to those grown in 
the open air. If there exists a good south wall, 
this will no doubt be occupied with fruit trees ; 
but, without in any way interfering with these, 
a row of Potatoes may be grown at the foot of 
the wall that will come in, with a little care, a 
fortnight earlier than they can be grown with¬ 
out protection, even in a sheltered border at a 
greater distance from the wall. Fork the ground 
over 15 in. wide from the wall, not going so deep 
as to injure the roots of the trees, and if the 
soil be poor, add a little rotten manure; then 
open a trench 8 in. from the wall and 4 in. deep, 
drawing the soil forward. Take some Potatoes 
that a short time back were prepared by sprout¬ 
ing, reduce the sprouts on eaoh tuber to two, 
and in planting cover them with the soil very 
carefully, so as not to injure them ; 9 in. will 
be far enough apart, as they will be taken up 
as soon as large enough for use. Where there 
does not exist a wall that can be taken advan¬ 
tage of in this way, a few square yards of a 
warm, sunny border should be selected; this 
should have the assistance of a temporary frame 
made of light boards, with strips of wood nailed 
aoross, so as to admit of being covered at 
night with mats when the orop appears above 
ground, which it will before spring frosts are 
over. Crops thus produced will be found to 
be well worth the labour bestowed on them, 
as Potatoes raised in this way will come in 
after those that have been grown in frames 


are used, and before those in the open ground 
that have received no protection. Fototoee in 
frames must receive plenty of air on all occa¬ 
sions when it is not absolutely frosty, or they 
will become drawn. The lights should be raisea 
at both ends, so as to let the plants have air 
equally all over. 

Forced vegetables. —Sow a few Toma¬ 
toes at once in a moderate hotbed, or propa- 

S ate by cuttings from old plants saved in pots 
uring the winter; plants from these cuttings 
fruit earlier than from seedlings. Rhubarb will 
soon be obtained abundantly from the open 
air, i.e. t if a forkful or two of litter be placed 
over the crowns ; but a few roots for succes¬ 
sion may still be taken indoors. Protect Let¬ 
tuces in frames from wet, and plant some out 
as convenience or weather may permit; sow 
some seedB for secession. Sow a few Capsicums 
in boxes, and pot them off singly, or prick them 
off when they are fit to handle. Sow some Celery 
seeds in a gentle heat. Sow some New Zealand 
Spinach in a brisk temperature for summer and 
early autumn use. Thin Carrots in frames ; 
keep them dry and shelter them from rain, but 
expose them freely in favourable weather. 


House and Window Gardening. 

HOW TO CLEAN DUSTY FERNS. 

I have just seen the folly of people spending 
their money in plants when they take no real 
interest in them. Two friends each bought a pot 
of Saw Ferns a few months ago. Oue of the 
plants has been dead some time through neglect; 
the other stands nearly 1 ft. high, and is fast 
filling a larger pot than the one it grew in when 
bought. The room in which it is kept along 
with Hyacinths and other plants is a front sit¬ 
ting room. When the gas is lit all the plants are 
taken into another room away from the fumes 
of the burning gas, and every morning they are 
replaced to make the room gay with their lively 
green and bright colours. We all know that 
plants that are grown in dwellings must greatly 
miss the refreshing showers which those plant* 
which are grown out-of-dooi enjoy or those that 
receive a liberal syringing in a greenhouse. 
Plants cannot breathe freely if all their pores 
are covered up with dust. To supply the place of 
showers of ram my friend ties all the Fern fronds 
together and gently lowers the plant into a large 
tub of clear water, which takes off all the dust 
and moistens the peaty mould in which the Fern 
grows, which helps the young fronds through 
the soil and greatly freshens up the plant with¬ 
out breaking it in the least. To improve the 
appearance of the Fern it is placed in a hang¬ 
ing wire basket filled with dried Moss and 
studded over with dried flowers of the Heliohry- 
sum. G. C. 

Eccles. 


6964.— Ferns for case.— The following 
kinds are of very moderate growth and are 
cheap : The true Maiden-hair (Adiantum Capil- 
lus-veneris), Davallia bullata or dissecta, Doodia 
lunulata, and Platyloma rotundifolia. Then 
there are Mosses, such as Selaginella denticu- 
lata, Kraussiana, and Apoda, and the varie¬ 
gated form of Mertensi. The only climbing 
plantB that are likely to do in a case are the 
climbing Fern Lygoaium scandens, a graceful 
plant, and the climbing Club Moss Selaginella 
caesia arboreta, the foliage of which has a beau¬ 
tiful blue metallio tinge.—J. C. B. 

6974.—Ferns in oase not thriving.— 
The fact of the Fern fronds turning brown and 
becoming mouldy shows clearly that excess of 
moisture prevails, either at the root or in the 
atmosphere of the case. Imperfect drainage, 
causing the soil to become sour, would not only 
injure the fronds, but account for some of the 
Ferns dying off. Watering the plants overhead, 
unless the case is well aired, is very injurious 
and should be avoided. I presume “E. C.” has 
planted his Ferns out in tne case, which way I 
have found objectionable, as well as troublesome; 
objectionable, because all Ferns do not require 
the same amount of water ; and troublesome, 
because should any of the Ferns become dusty, 
through airing the case, it is a difficult matter 
to remove them for the purpose of syringing 
the foliage. By growing the Ferns in pots, 
watering can be regulated so as to suit the re¬ 
quirements of the different species, and when 
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the plants or pots become dirty, they can be 
lifted out and washed or syringed, and after* 
wards replaced with the least possible trouble. 
I have very successfully cultivated many of the 
rarer British Ferns in a case, but as I disagree 
with the method usually adopted, of planting 
out the Ferns in the case, I will give my mode ol 
culture. I bad a case specially made, of finely 
grained old Oak, with a rim 4 in. deep all round, 
so as to hide the pots in which I grew the Ferns. 
I also procured a zinc tray to fit exactly into the 
case, with a small wire handle on each side for 
convenience in lifting. The case is of sufficient 
width to hold three lines of pots, the centre line 
being 5 in. and the outer lines 3 in., or any other 
size suitable for the Ferns cultivated. The door 
of the case is always left open about 1 in. for 
ventilation. In it at present I have growing, so 
fresh and beautiful, Adiantum formosum, A. 
Capillus-veneris and its variety daphnites. Asp* 
lenmm fontanum, A. germanicum, A. marinum, 
A. Trichomanea multifidum, A. T. Woulei, A. 
viride multifidum, A. Adiantum nigrum acutum, 
A. Adiantum nigrum grandicepe, Cystopteris 
aesnpervirens, Scolopendrium Baxteri, S. Kel- 
wayi, and S. curiosum. The Killarney and British 
Filmy Ferns are best grown in a compartment by 
themselves, as the amount of moisture required 
for their successful cultivation is deleterious to 
most other species. These I grow under bell* 
glasses placed on slate pedestals.— Angus D. 
Websteb, Penrhyn, North Wales. 

-In the first place, a south window, except 

perhaps in winter time, is not at all suited fora 
Fern case ; the sun dries up the plants, and the 
dead parts go mouldy ; living, growing Ferns 
never do so. In the second place, very little ven¬ 
tilation is necessary, especially in London or 
any smoky town. Give no air at all on dull cold 
days, or very dry or hot days, if the case is in 
the shade. Can the case be removed to a shady 
window—north, east, or west ? if so, do so by all 
means. Plant Asplenium bulbiferum, A. flabel- 
lifolium, Adiantum hispidum, Doodia aspera, 
Polystichum triangulum, Pteris orenata, P. 
cretica, P. serrulate, and Selaginellas, using nice 
sandy soil, providing good drainage, and water¬ 
ing freely, and they are sure to do well.—B. C. 
R. _ 

OUTDOOR PLANTS, 

THE BALSAM AS A BORDER PLANT. 
Thebe are very many kinds of plants that can 
be only grown in pots and under glass, but then 
the Balsam is not one of these, as it is quite 
possible to have this fine summer flower in the 
greatest perfection growing in the open ground, 
where its period of blooming is prolonged to an 
extent totally unknown when kept under glass. 
There is one reason why I look upon the Balsam 
as being a specially valuable border plant, 
inasmuch as it affords no tempting por¬ 
tions for the knife or the scissors. The 

E lant itself, if well grown, is of compact 
abit and exceedingly graceful, but if cut 
or clipped, it is irretrievably disfigured. 

Sowing and planting.— Balsams, 
like all tender annuals that are to be 
grown in the open ground, should first 
be raised under glass, and if sown early 
in April, either in boxes or pans, in a 
cool house or frame, will make better 
plants to go into the open border than 
if sown in heat For several years I have 
put out a large number every spring, 
and find that raised in this way, and 
allowed plenty of air to make them 
robust and hardy, they will transplant 
into the open ground as easily and safelv as 
could possibly l>e desired. In gardens, where 
snails and slugs are abundant, it is desirable 
either to pot-up first what are going to be 
planted out-of-doors, or else have them prioked 
out in a frame, placing them about 3 in. 
apart, and as soon as the stems are as thick as 
the little finger they may be removed to their 
blooming quarters. When so treated, but little 
harm will result from either insects or removal. 

I cannot say that in my own case I always take 
so much trouble as that just recommended, as I 
very often have the plants transplanted from 
the seed bed direct to the open quarter along 
with Stocks, dwarf Nasturtiums, Marigolds, 
and other things, and as some plants of each 
kind are always kept in reserve, any vacancies 
made by slugs or otherwise are quickly made 


good. I should state, however, that I sow thinly, 
and allow the plants to get some 4 in. high 
and correspondingly strong before planting them 
out. I prefer dry weather in which to plant 
them, as during raiu slugs work too freely. 
After the plants have been dibbled in they 
receive a good watering, and thiB once or twice I 
repeated soon establishes them, after which | 
they grow rapidly. 

Varieties. —The oolours and markings in 
the flowers of the Balaam are sufficiently 
numerous and varied to suit all tastes, and I 



Rosy Loosestrife (Lythrum Salic aria). 

find that, as a rule, the more varied the mark¬ 
ings the better they are appreciated, especially 
where only an ordinary quantity is raised, as 
the produce will not yield more plants than can 
be utilised in a small garden, and in suoH a case 
a dozen diverse oolours are at all times more 
acceptable than three or four. There is a strain 
commonly known as the Camellia flowered that 
usually produces blooms of enormous size and 
substance. I have on several occasions had 
flowers from it from 2 in. to 3 in. in diameter, 
and as double as a Rose. Other strains do not 
give such fine blooms, but still they produce 
flowers of good quality, and, as a rule, rather 
more freely than the Camellia kind, and they 
also possess hues of colour and markings that 
the latter do not, and are therefore necessary in 
a good collection. I usually grow about a dozen 


varieties, exclusive of some dwarf or Tom 
Thumb kinds, that have a remarkably dense, 
compact habit of growth, and are well adapted 
for culture in small pots and in houses, wnere 
the Balsam will become drawn in spite of all 
efforts to check it. Of these, the colours are 
scarlet self, white flaked scarlet, purple, and 
white flaked purple. The plants, when in full 
bloom out-of-doors, are about 10 in. in height 
and the same in diameter, and look like balls of 
flower. Selecting a dozen of tall kinds, I should 
take as especially fine and distinct—pure white, 
a grand double and distinct variety of excellent 
habit; blush, a most beautiful form, flowers 
large and double, and of a fine habit of growth; 
pink, a very fine double form, possessing a 
oharming shade of colour; carmine, a fine rich 
ooloured variety, having large blooms, some of 
which are marked with white spots; deep scar¬ 
let. a very effective kind, flowers very double, 
and thickly borne, makes a fine pot plant; crim¬ 
son lily, a grand double form, deep rich colour, 
and fine habit of growth ; peach, another equally 
fine double kind, of good constant habit and a 
most pleasing shade of oolour; purple self, a 
splendid flower of deep rich hue, growth 
moderate, and makes a good pot plant, it is also 
grand out-of-doors ; mauve flaked crimson is a 
very pleasing variety, the flowers being fine and 
double, and very abundantly produced ; lastly, 
comes white flaked scarlet, a robust grower and 
very showy, and although the flowers are not so 
double as those of some other kinds, it is yet 
very effective. Yamon. 


Ropy Loosestrife (Lythrum Salicaria).— 
This is a vigorous growing native herb, per¬ 
fectly hardy in any soil, and well worth grow¬ 
ing in borders or on the margins of lakes or 
ponds. We have seen it exceedingly fine on the 
banks of the Thames. It grows from 3 ft. to 
5 ft. high, and produces long branching spikes 
thickly beset with small rosy coloured blossoms. 
Its leaves are Willow-like, and altogether, when 
well grown, it is a handsome plant. There is 
an improved variety named L. roseum super¬ 
bum, which should be secured for border cul¬ 
ture. It may be got from seed, or by division of 
the root. _ 

ARRANGEMENT OF FLOWER BORDER. 

6905.—If the border were (ours, we should 
not divide it by running rows of Sweet Peas or 
anything else across it, as we think that by so 
doing the good effect to be obtained by a taste¬ 
ful arrangement is much marred, and it is quite 
possible to create as much varioty of form and 
colour as may be desirable without so doing. 
The border in question, being 12 ft. wide, allows 
of the free introduction of tall-growing hardy 
and other flowering»ubjects,such as Delphiniums, 
herbaceous Phloxes, Hollyhocks, Dahlias, 
Ac., and we think the better plan would 
be to occupy 3 ft. of the back space with 
them, thus allowing a 3 ft. border in front 
which may be arranged with dwarf-grow¬ 
ing plants in any desired manner. Clema¬ 
tis, taking such showy kinds as Jackmani, 
rubro ccerulea, Lady Bovill, Lady Caroline 
Nevill, lanuginosa ciniida, and Viticella 
rubra grandiflora would form a feature in 
the back part of the border, training them 
to stakes from 3 ft. to any desired height; 
they have a fine appearance when allowed 
to run up some 10 ft. high. Delphiniums 
vary much in height, running from 2 ft. 
to 8 ft. high. By consulting a good 
hardy plant catalogue they may be se¬ 
lected and planted according to the dimen¬ 
sions they attain. Spaces should be left for 
Dahlias, Sweet Peas, Nasturtiums, Canary 
Creeper, allowing the latter to ramble over Pea 
sticks. As regards the front part of the border, 
it may be divided into beds, devoting each one 
to some particular class of plant, suon as Pan¬ 
sies, Violas, Campanula carpatica, Phlox Drum- 
mondi, Petunias, and the ordinary nm of bed- 
bing plants, choosing some dwarf plants for an 
edging, such as Lobelias, Saponaria, Golden 
Feather, Ac. Every year the arrangement, and 
even many of the plants, might be changed so as 
to ensure variety. J. C. B. 

Growing Stooks for seed.— Although 
the Ten-week Stock will bloom well and make 
a good display of bloom, sown at any time from 
February to the end of May, yet, if seed be re- 
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quired, they must not be sown later than the 
tirst week in March on a gentle heat, and must 
be pricked out, as soon as the plants can conve¬ 
niently be handled, into pans containing a mix* 
ture of light, rich loamy soil, and should be 
planted in their permanent quarters whilst 
young, so as to get the plants well established 
before they begin to form their first buds, which 
are to produce the seed. Allow the single¬ 
flowering or seed-plants to remain where they 
are planted amongst the double ones, not be¬ 
cause the latter have the slightest influence 
upon the former, but because shifting them at 
such an advanced stage of growth would prove 
almost fatal to the production of good seed. 
Plants with clear bright colours should be se¬ 
lected, all that bring streaked or smeared flowers 
being discarded. All side shoots should be taken 
away as soon as they appear, only allowing the 
leading stem to remain upon the plant. After 
eight or ten flowers have fully developed them¬ 
selves or commenced to form their seed-pods, 
all other flowers, as they open, must be taken 
away and not allowed to seed at all, but care 
must be taken not to break or injure the leader, 
which is required to perform the duty of 
drawing up the sap for feeding the seed-pods. 
As soon, however, as the leader has finished 
flowering, it may be pinched off close down to 
the seed-pods, which by this time will be well 
developed and filled with fine plump seed. This 
showB why seedsmen have to charge a high price 
for first-class seed, as, by this mode, many 
plants are required to produce only a small 
quantity of seed, whereas, if the plants were 
not pinched it would be less trouble to the 
grower, and the same plants would bring more 
than twenty times *the weight of seed, and the 
grower would realise a greater profit whilst 
selling it at less than a quarter of the price. The 
plants must be allowed to remain in the ground 
until late in the season, or until the seed is quite 
ripe, when they should be pulled up and stored 
in a cool, dry place, allowing the seed to remain 
in the pods until required for sowing, as it keeps 
better there than when shelled and exposed to 
the air. The season has a great effect upon the 
saving of stock seed, both as regards ripen¬ 
ing and also producing seed that will bring 
double flowers. Should the summer prove hot 
and dry, there will be a much greater per¬ 
centage of double flowering seed than if it be 
wet and dull. This is why we cannot compete 
with or produce seed equal to that of Germany, 
the climate being much hotter and dryer than 
that of England.—J. B. 

Verbenas from seed.— Verbena seed 
should be sown about the middle or end of 
March, in any conveniently-sized pots, using a 
good free, rich loam, and covering the seeds to 
the depth of £ in. The pots can then be placed 
in a temperature of about 65° or 70° and the 
soil kept constantly moist. The seed germinates 
quickly, and in about three weeks or a month 
the young plants will be large enough to prick 
oil 2 in. or 3 in. apart into pans, pots, or shallow 
boxes, and as soon as the roots lay hold of the 
fresh soil, begin to harden off gradually, and, as 
soon as it can be safely done, get the plants into 
a cold frame. Spider is very apt to lay hold of 
the young plants at this stage, and proves a bad 
enemy if it once gets the upper hand. Meanwhile, 
a bed should be prepared in the open air for the 
reception of the seedlings. A rich, free soil suits 
the Verbena admirably. Plant out, by the be¬ 
ginning of May, if the plants are sufficiently 
large and inured to exposure. They soon make 
rapid growth ; and all that is required is to keep 
the bed free from weeds and the plants win 
flower far into the autumn. The Verbena 
flourishes best in a rich soil. The liberal use of 
well-decomposed manure is employed by all 
successful cultivators, and the bed should be in 
an open situation.—D. 

Th© Calllopsls. —For supplying cut blooms 
these are among the best of annuals, and they 
should always be grown for this purpose. They 
make, under good culture, specimens from 1 ft. to 
3 ft. in height, which bloom throughout the 
summer. Seed sown now will make a good sum¬ 
mer and autumn display. The following are the 
best kinds, with their colours and height : aris- 
tosa, yellow, foliage very ornamental, 2 ft. ; 
bicolor grandiflora, yellow, crimson centre, 2 ft. ; 
b. nigra speciosa, rich velvety crimson, 2 ft. ; b. 
naua, yellow, crimson centre, 1 ft. ; b. nigra 
nana, velvety crimson, 1 ft. ; cardaminrefolia 


atro-sanguinea, deep velvety crimson, growth 
beautiful, 1J ft. ; ooronata, rich yellow, spotted 
crimson, a very effective border plant, ft.; 
Drummondi, yellow, crimson centre, a charming 
plant for beds, 1^ ft. ; filifolia Burridgei, crim¬ 
son, edged yellow, very graceful and beautiful, 
2 ft. ; Engelmanni, bright yellow, in habit and 
foliage the very perfection of grace, 1 ft.; 
auriculata, rich yellow, 3 ft. ; grandiflora, fine 
yellow, 3 ft. ; lanceolata, golden-yellow, 3 ft. 
The last three are hardy perennials, and valu¬ 
able where cut flowers are in demand, as they 
afford for a long time a constant supply. They 
are easily raised from seed, like the annual kinds, 
6859.—English Orchids.—I am glad to 
find any one interested in these extraordinary 
flowers, and I shall be glad to give “Cuckoo 
Dorking ” any information in my power. Here, 
at Cheam, we have the com mon T way blade and 
Bird’s-nest Orchis. AtBoxhill I have found the 
Bee, Fly, Pyramid, Musk, Man, Gnat, Butter¬ 
fly, Spotted, and Epipactis in great profusion. 
The florists who cultivate these plants are, 
Messrs.Mertens,5. BilliterSquare, E.C. ; Messrs. 
Hooper and Co, Covent Garden ; Thomas Ware, 
Hale Farm Nurseries, Tottenham ; and T. W. 
Stansfield, Sale, Cheshire. The New Plant and 


Bulb Co., LionWalk, Colchester, also quotes them. 
I have found them most obliging in answering 
questions. The above-mentioned members of the 
Orchis family, with the exception of the Spotted 
Orchis, all require dry soil.—E. C. Malan, Cheam . 

6973.— Annuals for beds.— For the 6. ft. 
beds I strongly recommend Phlox Drummondi 
and Indian and Chinese Pinks. The former, 
though usually classed and treated as half hardy, 
will make a tine display in any ordinary good 
season if carefully sown in the last week in April 
where they are to flower. They possess an infinite 
variety of colour,ranging from pure white to deep 
crimson-black, and they also possess a freedom in 
flowering and brilliance of colour that is equalled 
by few plants, and surpassed by none. The 
seed may be had in separate colours ; and when 
anything like successful we consider them to be 
quite equal to Vebenas for effect. Indian Pinks 
may be sown any time in March or April in the beds 
and are sure to make a fine display ; in fact a 
breadth of the single crimson is quite dazzling 
when in flower. The Japanese varieties, Eastern 
Queen and Crimson Belle, also make admirable 
beds. I should have mentioned that the old 
varieties of Phlox Drummondi are preferable 
for massing in beds to the grandiflora class, 
being dwarter in growth, more free in flowering, 


and quite as rich in colour, though the indi¬ 
vidual blooms are not so largo. I append also a list of 
good hardy annuals, other than those mentioned; 
the various heights can be ascertained from any 
seed catalogue : Bartonia aurea, yellow; Brachy- 
come iberidifolia, blue, and alba; Browallia 
elata, blue, very pretty ; Candytufts ; Chrysan¬ 
themums, Dunnett’s double snow white and 
golden, tricolor, Lord Beaconsfield, and Sultan, 
all good ; Clarkias, various ; Clintonia elegans, 
blue ; Collinsia bicolor (purple and white), alba, 
and grandiflora, Delphinium cardiopetalum and 
candelabrum tricolor ; Dianthus, of sorts; 
Eucharidium grandiflorum, rosy-crimson ; Gilia 
tricolor (lilac, purple, and white), laciniata 
(pink), and rubro violacea, magenta ; Godetia 
YVhitneyi (dark rose), Lady Albemarle (crimson), 
and Princess of Wales (dark crimson) ; Hibiscus 
africanus, cream, purple eye, fine ; Ionopsidium 
acaule, lilac, very good ; Kaulfussia amelloides, 
rose, white, scarlet, Ac. ; Larkspurs (annual 
kinds); Leptosiphon densiflorus (white) and 
roseus (rose); Limnanthes Douglasi and 
grandiflora, white and yellow ; Lupinus subca- 
moBus and others ; Nasturtium Tom Thumb 
class (Tropaeolum) ; Nolanas, blue and white ; 
Papaver umbrosum (scarlet Poppy); Phlox 


Drummondi, many colours; Schizanthus papi- 
lionaceus and tigridioides ; Sweet Peas (cannot 
have too many of these); Viscaria cardinalis, 
and voculata Dunetti.—B. C. R. 

6917. —Passion flower in the open 
air. —The plant should only be protected in 
severe weather, and then envelop the whole of 
the branches. Generally speaking the ends of 
the shoots do not mature, and wither in the 
winter, but this does not matter, as it is better 
to prune in tho young wood to about one-third 
of its length ; the result being stronger growth. 
Prune in April,—J. C. B. 

6995.—Croouses not flowering.—“ R. 
O.” does not say if his Crocuses are in tho 
ground or in pots. If, as I presume, they are in 
pots, the best plan would be to plunge the pots 
in a warm south border or cold frame, and when 
the flower buds begin to appear, place them in 
the greenhouse or window. 1 have had Crocuses 
a week or two in fine bloom by this treatment. 
-J. B. 

6918. —Climbers on fences.— Wiring the 
fence would certainly be the best way, stretching 
the wires some 6 in. apart. The price of wire and 
necessary appliances may be obtained by apply¬ 
ing to those who make a speciality of it; see 



Calliopsis bicolor grandiflora. 
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Advertisements in this paper. It does not come 
dear, and once done lasts always. If nailing 
is resorted to, use " Cooper's tacks”; they hold 
better, and are neater than other nails.—J. C. 


^ JoQWrABT ■WB. 

HINTS ON GROWING CUCUMBERS. 

Raising the plants. —The old method of 
forcing by means of hot manure is not, even in 
these advanced times, to be despised by those 
whoare compelled by circumstances to be eco¬ 
nomical. There is no artificial warmth that can 
be produced at so little expense, and in middle- 
class gardens the Cucumber frame is still largely 
in use. As regards varieties, no Cucumber grown 
in a general way is more trustworthy than the 
Telegraph. It has deviated into several forms, 
all more or less good, but perhaps the original 
is still the best. The majority of small Cucum¬ 
ber growers raise their plants from seeds. Of 
oourse where Cucumbers are made a speciality 
of, as they are in some market nurseries, raising 
plants from cuttings keeps the stock pure, 
though none but large growers can do this. Most 
people are satisfied with raising their plants 
from seeds, usually in a small bed put ap for 
the purpose before the real Cucumber bed is 
made. Where only a limited number of Cu¬ 
cumber plants are required it is better and 
cheaper to buy two or three than to raise them 
at home, but where they must be raised at home 
a small bed should be made about a fortnight 
before the plants are required. This bed should 
be large enough to support a one-light frame, 
and be made of sufficient depth to produce a 
bottom heat of 80° or 85°. If time is of any im¬ 
portance—which it generally is—it is better, 
before sowing, to soak the seeds in warm water 
till they burst the cuticle and the radicles are 
protruding; then, having some pots of warm 
soil ready to receive them, place one seed only 
in each small pot, using light sweet soil, ana 
plunging the pots immediately in the prepared 
hotbed. Some have an idea that soaking seeds 
in this way tends to weaken vital powers of the 
plants, but it does nothing of the kind ; on the 
contrary, such plants are usually stronger than 
if the seeds remained long in the soil, which, if 
sown without soaking, they do occasionally, 
especially, if they are old. Even good seeds some¬ 
times perish when planted if the warmth or the 
character of the soil is not just suitable, or if 
the watering-pot has been used too freely, but I 
never knew a seed that had any growing power 
at all fail to germinate if started m warm water 
such as one could bear the hand in without in¬ 
convenience. No one would, I suppose, from 
choice plant weakly plants of any kind, and it is 
wrong in the case of Cucumbers above and be¬ 
yond most other things. The weakly plant never 
overtakes the robust one. 


and where there is the least suspicion of their 
existing in a Cucumber bed, traps of Carrot 
or Potato should be inserted beneath the soil 
and examined frequently, and the worms de¬ 
stroyed. Soot is at all times and under all 
circumstances a good thing to mix with soil for 
Cucumber growing. When the Cucumber plants 
have made two or three rough leaves, the heart 
of the leader should be pinohed out in order 
to insure an abundance of shoots to fill the 
frame. This stopping will in most instances 
have taken place before the plants were turned 
out. In most cases, one strong plant in the 
centre of each light will be better than more, 
although when the lights are of more than 
average size, two plants in each will fill up 
quicker. A great bulk of soil is not necessary 
for Cucumbers to begin with, but the plants 
have a habit of working their roots out through 
the surface, and to make the most of these 
surface roots frequent top-dressings are neces¬ 
sary. 

After treatment.—An abundance of water 
both at the root and in the atmosphere is abso¬ 
lutely necessary ; without it there cannot be the 
rapid growth which is so essential to tender¬ 
ness and quality. In the management of Cucum¬ 
bers, steady, regular attention is required 
rather than any great amount of labour. When 
one understands what is necessary to be done, 
the time consumed in doing it need not be great. 
It is never advisable to permit a great exten¬ 
sion of growth, which must afterwards be re¬ 
moved with the knife; better pinoh out the 
points of the shoots frequently, ana always pinch 
one point beyond each fruit. To fill the frame 
too full of foliage and growth must lead to pre¬ 
mature decay and debility. The fruits must be 
cut regularly, and before they are quite full 
grown whilst the bloom of youth is on them. If 
they come on faster tkan required they will 
keep a long time with their bottom ends inser¬ 
ted in water in a cool room or cellar. Sweet, 
pure air is just as necessary for Cucumbers as 
other plants, only a moist atmosphere being so 
essential for such large-leaved plants, it is found 
better in practice to shade in bright sunshine 
and give less air; the subdued light and the 
moiBtnre and warmth producing rapidly evenly I 
swelled fruits. Sometimes, too, when Cucumbers 
are grown in strong light in bright weather with ' 
insufficient shading the fruit becomes bitter. 
Whenever this happens the bitterness may be 
removed by increasing the shading and the 
moisture. In very many gardens in spring the 
Cucumber frame is utilised for striking cuttings 
and raising seeds, and there is no objection to 
this where care is exercised,, but they should 
not be permitted to remain in too long, and a 
constant watch should be kept for insects so as 
to attack them by fumigation or dusting a little 
tobacco powder on them before they become 
strong and numerous. 


Planting. —In planting out finally in the 
frames some judgment is required just to hit 
upon the right time to plant, and in the 
manipulation of the linings round the frame 
afterwards to secure a steady temperature. 
The inexperienced are usually over anxious 
to be doing, and when failure does occur it is 
generally caused by being too hasty in planting 
before fermentation has driven off the rankness 
from the manure. Whenever the drops of mois¬ 
ture that are found condensed on the sash-bars 
inside the frame early in the morning are clear 
and free from all colouring matter, it is a sign 
that the bed has lost its scorching heat, and 
parted with the gases which are so fatal to 
vegetable life. There are ways of keeping down 
strong heat. A layer of turves, grass-aide down¬ 
ward, all over the bed before the soil is placed 
in it will have a tendency to {do this, and 
there are other things that might be mentioned 
which operate in the same manner, but if the 
planting is delayed till the condensed mois¬ 
ture is colourless there will be no danger. 
Where a considerable proportion of the material 
employed in making up the bed consists of 
tree leaves, there will be no danger of over¬ 
heating. 

Soil.—The beet soil for Cucumbers is what 
is known among gardeners as maiden loam— 
that is, the top of an old pasture—enriohed 
more or leas, according to its character, with 
old hotbed or any other kind of well-decayed 
manure. In ohopping and miring the soil, a 
sharp look-out must be kept for wire worms, 


Disease.—It now seems to be established 
that the Cucumber disease, which is usually so 
troublesome when it makes its appearance, is 
the work of an insect, but as far as our 
knowledge goes at present the only way of effec¬ 
tually dealing with it is to stamp it out by 
utterly destroying everything in connection 
with the diseased plants, and start afresh with 
everything clean. I need not refer more fully to 
this disease, its chief characteristic being gan¬ 
grenous discharges from the skin, which make 
the fruit unusable; indeed, I think such Cucum¬ 
bers should not be used in any way, as they 
are unwholesome E. H. 


Splnaoh culture. —Spinach is grown in 
most gardens for autumn, winter, and spring 
use, but it is not cultivated for market purposes 
in summer, owing to its liability to “run” 
almost as soon as the seed has germinated. The 
round-leaved sort is that which is used for 
spring sowings, the first of which is made in 
February, a second about the 1st of March, and 
another sowing or two at an interval of three 
weeks or thereabouts, just as empty space and 
convenience permit. Spaces under trees are often 
covered with Spinach sown broadcast, and, as 
the trees are not furnished with leaves, they do 
not shade the plants. Open fields are also often 
sown with Spinach in beds, which are oovered 
by throwing soil over them from the alleys ; on 
these beds Cauliflowers are also planted, at the 
usual distances apart. By the time the Spinaoh 
has come well up the Cauliflowers Will have 


become nicely established, so that the Spinach, 
which, as soon as ready, is removed for market, 
does not injure the Cauliflowers much. When 
the Spinach is removed, the Cauliflowers are 
permitted to have all the space; consequently 
the ground is gone over, hoed, and allowed to 
rest for a few days, when some soil is drawn to 
the Cauliflower plants. The latest spring sow¬ 
ings of Spinach are made on a damp cool piece 
of ground, provided such can be obtained, as, 
thus circumstanced, better leaves are produced 
in hot weather than on dry and warm soils. In 
July, if the weather is moist, a sowing of the 
round-leaved variety is usually made on a spare 
piece of ground, for autumn use. The first 
autumn sowing is, however, generally delayed 
till August, early in which month a large sow¬ 
ing of the Prkkly-seeded or Flanders is made 
broadcast on fields or in rows about 8 in. apart. 
By sowing on the 12th and 25th of August and 
the 14th of September a succession of Spinach 
is kept from October till May. Although during 
winter but few leaves are produced, the earliest 
sowings yield freely before then, and the two 
latter abundantly in spring. Cole worts are fre¬ 
quently planted in a field of late Spinach, at 
3 ft. or 4 ft. apart. In damp winters a large 
proportion of the roots may die, but in ordinary 
winters they retain their vitality, and produce 
abundance of large fleshy leaves in spring. No 
care is taken with this crop from the time of 
sowing till gathering beyond hoeing and thinning 
one or twice.—W. 

The cultivation of Beet.— To grow this 
vegetable successfully, the ground should be well 
trenched during the previous autumn with a good 
layer of manure worked into it, say 20 in. deep. 
The manure should not be plaoed any nearer the 
surface, or the roots will be forked and ill¬ 
shaped. It is not a good plan to sow the seeds 
too early ; between April 15 and 20 is about the 
best time to sow for the main crop. The seed 
should be sown in drills 18 in. apart and 1 in. 
deep if a dwarf variety is selected. By this 
means the ground will be protected from the 
scotching rays of the sun. When the seedlings 
are some 3 in. high they should be thinned out 
to 9 in. apart, keeping the surface soil well 
loosened with the hoe during the whole season. 
This will both destroy the weeds and give the 
air free admission to the roots, which is very 
beneficial to them. A good soaking of weak 
liquid manure once in every ten days will im¬ 
prove them in size and quality very much. This 
crop should be taken up about October 10. Be 
careful to choose a dry day ; take every root up 
carefully with a fork without breaking a single 
fibre, or you will cause the roots to bleed, which 
destroys both the colour and flavour when 
cooked. Do not cut off the leaves, but twist 
them off with the hands, for the same reason as 
stated above. A very small breadth of this 
valuable vegetable will suffice for the cottager 
or amateur. |I generally sow Dell’s Crimson in 
the flower bed, which greatly helps to tone down 
the colours of the scarlet Geraniums, &c. Thus 
proving useful as well as ornamental. Nutting’s 
selected dwarf red Beet I consider the very best 
variety in cultivation. The roots are dark blood- 
red in colour, and chiefly underground, about 9in. 
in circumference, sweet, without that disagree¬ 
able earthy flavour of which so many kinds par¬ 
take. Undoubtedly this is a most excellent 
variety, both in appearanoe and quality. One 
ounce of seed will sow a row 30 yds. long.— 
W. H. T. 

6965.— Potatoes for heavy soil.— The 
varieties I find most adapted for heavy soil are 
Mona’s Pride (early), Myatt’s Ashleaf (early), 
Magnum Bonum (medium), Champion of the 
World (or Scotch Champion) (late). This year I 
intend giving Beauty of Hebron and White 
Elephant atrial, with the above-named varieties. 
As to the time of planting, much depends on the 
season ; if the ground is dry and in good condi¬ 
tion, between April 10 and 15 is as good a 
time as any.—W. H. S. 

6988.— Manure for Parsnips.— Hot 
fresh horse manure is the best to be used for 
growing Parsnips, Carrots, and Cauliflowers ; 
Turnips require no manure. Fresh horse manure 
contains a large amount of ammonia which is 
very helpful to most plants, especially Cauli¬ 
flowers. The “ concentrated town manure ” that 
“ C. D., ” Cardiff, speaks of, might answer equally 
well, and as the land is heavy day it would be 
best to manure freely.—G. C., Ecclcs. 
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IMPROVING LIGHT VEGETABLE SOILS. 
One way of dealing with light soils in dry 
seasons is to mulch them with such material as 
can be purchased at an inexpensive rate, and 
laid up for the purpose during the winter and 
early spring months. Light stable litter—which 
is cheap enough even if it has to be purchased, 
but which is common enough about most gardens 
—will answer the purpose well if it be turned 
over a few times during the winter and mixed 
with other manurial refuse, such as spent hot¬ 
beds and similar material, which, having lost 
the greater part of its nutritious elements is of 
little use, except for surface dressing. All such 
spare refuse being collected together and incor¬ 
porated well with each other will make capital 
material for encouraging surface roots and pro¬ 
tecting them from the unhealthy action of 
parohing weather, as well as retaining the 
natural moisture of the soil. It is a fact but too 
well known that light, porous soils—although 
their condition is improved by mulching—re¬ 
quire considerably more labour than that of 
meTe surface dressing to make them productive 
and capable of sustaining good crops in dry 
seasons. Having succeeded in improving a 
portion of a kitchen garden, which is naturally 
of a poor, sandy character, the plan which we 
adopted may be of benefit to others. I may state 
that during alterations we came across several 
veins or beds of 

Yellow clay, which was in due course re¬ 
moved to an out-of-the-way corner near the 
rtions of the garden where it was required to 
used. Ab the crops were gathered the clay 
was wheeled on to the surface of the ground 
and spread regularly over it to a depth of 
6 in. It was thus exposed to what frost we 
get in winter and the action of the weather 
generally till spring, when the ground was 
dug over in the following way : An opening 
was taken ont at one side of the plot, and a 
thick layer of cow manure, the best that could 
be procured, ws3 put in at the bottom of the 
trench ; on this the layer of clay was laid, and 
the natural soil was dug to one spade’s depth and 
laid over it; this was repeated till the work 
was completed. Before cropping commenced in 
the spring the ground was deeply forked over, 
the object being to work the clay and the ordi¬ 
nary soil as much together as possible. That 
year such crops as Peas, Broad Beans, Cauli¬ 
flowers, and Brussels Sprouts were greatly im¬ 
proved, but of course the experiment was as yet 
only half tried. 

During the following autumn we kept burn¬ 
ing clay and every other rubbish that was 
within easy reach, such as Pea straw, old Pea 
rods, thinnings of plantations, and stumps of 
trees—anything and everything, in fact, that 
could bo converted into wood ashes. The clay 
fires were kept going for months together till 
the winterly rains drowned them out, the wood 
ashes and burnt clay being spread over the sur¬ 
face as the unburnt clay was the year previous. 
In addition to this all the decomposed vegetable 
matter that could be collected together, as well 
ao the surfacing) of fruit borders that were 
being renewed, and worn-out potting Boils, were 
all utilised to swell the heap of ingredients, 
which in process of time accumulate to no incon¬ 
siderable bulk. These soils were likewise spread 
over the sainelplot of ground, which was ridged up 
last winter without the addition of manure. In 
the spring the ground was again forked over tho¬ 
roughly, and this time the operation of mixing 
the soils was accomplished more satisfactorily 
than before, from the fact of there being no 
manure worked in that would impede the pro¬ 
cess of incorporation. When the land was in the 
best of order a dressing of short manure was 
given, and the surface made fine before the seeds 
were bowu. 

The ground was chiefly cropped with Peas, 
Broad Beans, and other vegetables intended for 
exhibition, and the results, especially as regards 
Peas, were such as to inspire one with confidence 
as to what can be done in the matter of im¬ 
proving light soils. We have never had such 
crops of Peas before, the quality being in all 
respects excellent and the yield something ex¬ 
traordinary, the pods being of a fine size ; but 
perhaps the most remarkable feature of the 
whole was the beautiful green colour of the 
pods and the dense bloom, a result which I at¬ 
tribute solely to the application of burnt clay 
and wood ashes I have used both these sub¬ 


stances for fruit-growing purposes largely with 
the best results, and the dements contained in 
them seem eminently adapted to vegetable cul¬ 
ture as well. In preparing land for future crops, 
I would recommend that each plot be set apert 
for its own partioular purpose, and prepared ac¬ 
cordingly. 

It is also necessary that prepared soils, com¬ 
posed of several parts of olay, should be turned 
up to the influence of the weather early in the 
season, for instanoe, land that will be required 
for summer crops of Peas, Beans, and Cauli¬ 
flowers will be improved by being dug over and 
manured as the crops are cleared away. In dig¬ 
ging the gronnd it is advisable that all added or 
rich matter be kept near the surface, and that 
no bad subsoil be disturbed, except to remedy 
defective drainage. When the opening is taken 
out, a shallow trench, 1 ft. or so in width, will 
be sufficient. The layer of manure is laid on the 
bottom and covered over with 3 in. or 4 in. of 
the surface soil turned bottom side upwards ; 
then the soil is turned over to one graft in 
depth and laid angle-ways roughly across the 
trench. This plan 1 consider an improvement on 
the old ridging system, as every spadeful of soil 
is fully oxposed to the weather during winter, 
causing it to become thoroughly pulverised 
before sowing or planting takes place in the 
Bpring.—W. H. 


COTTAGERS’ SHOWS. 

6849.—There are few things in my opinion 
better designed to promote the soberness, in¬ 
dustry, and domestic tastes among the working 
classes than the formation and encouragement 
of Cottagers’ Shows—holding an annual show of 
vegetables, fruit, and flowers, Ac. Where these 
Cottagers’ Horticultural Societies are onoe esta¬ 
blished and well carried out, a decided taste for 
gardening is soon called forth, and the influence 
of them tends to raise the lower class of society 
upwards. I have frequently heard it remarked, 
“ what great improvements have taken place in 
the general appearance of the gardens of a neigh¬ 
bourhood where these Cottagers’ Shows exist.” 
Greater interest is taken in the cultivation of the 
soil, selection of seeds, and the growth and 
management of the crops. A better knowledge 
of gardening is sought for in book a and prao- 
tice, and a great general good is the result. 

A Cottagers’ Horticultural Society or show 
should be placed under the management of a 
committee composed of influential and practical 
gentlemen selected from the neighbourhood in 
which such society extends. The society must 
be supported by subscriptions from honorary 
members. I would also suggest that for a year 
or two, till such society gets firmly established, 
that a small payment, say of Is. a year, be taken 
off all who intend to exhibit for prizes. If, how¬ 
ever, sufficient can be collected for prizes without 
this payment, it could of course be avoided. All 
cottagers not being gardeners or assistant gar¬ 
deners in gentlemens’ gardens should be invited 
to compete for prizes. The show should be held 
in some large public building; or if some of the 
surrounding gentry would permit the society to 
hold the same in their private grounds it is greatly 
to be preferred, for I always think that both 
flowers, fruit, and vegetables are shown to much 
greater advantage under eanvas than in any pub¬ 
lic building, however well it may be adapted to 
the purpose. The date of such show should be 
fixed according to the district and season, bnt 
about the 15th or 20th of August, I should say, 
would be* a very suitable date. 

Prizes should be offered for all useful garden 
produce (a list of suoh prizes will be found at 
the close of this article), but no prize should be 
awarded unless there be four or more entries in 
each olass, so as to make competition, and un¬ 
less in the opinion of the judges the specimens 
have reached a certain degree of merit. Every¬ 
thing should be at the place of exhibition, pro¬ 
perly named and ticketed, and placed in its re¬ 
spective class before 10 o’clock, a.m. Every 
exhibit should be ticketed with the exhibitor’s 
number, which should correspond with exhibi¬ 
tor’s number, name, and address in secretary’s 
book. Between 10 and 12 o’clock the judges, 
which should be three in number (not selected 
from the committee, as is too often the case), 
should be professional gardeners from a distance. 
They should make their awards and fix the 
prizes. The committee should provide each of 


the judges with a copy of the prize list for them 
to know each separate class. The judges should 
make their awards unaccompanied by anyone, 
except the secretary, who should follow at a 
distance to render any assistance or information 
required. At 12 o’clock the public should be 
admitted; the price of admission is generally 
Is. up to 6 o'clock and 6d. afterwards. The 
prizes may be distributed any time the com¬ 
mittee may decide upon. The decision of the 
judges should in all cases be final, and anyone 
who expresses dissatisfaction ought not to be 
allowed to compete at the show again. 

No favour in any way should be shown to any 
competitor by judges or committee, as it would 
only cause jealousy among the competitors, and 
be injurious to the society. All exhibitors should 
send into the secretary a correct list of what 
they intend to exhibit three clear days before 
the show is to bo held, so that ample room may 
be prepared for the same, the said list to bio 
kept by the secretary in case of any dispute 
afterwards. All exhibitors should be held to de¬ 
clare that their exhibits are of their own growth 
and property, and all plants, Ac., exhibited have 
been in their possession at least three months 
previous to the day the show is held. 

The following is a copy of the prize list in the 
cottagers’ department of an excellent horti¬ 
cultural show held at Shrewsbury in the middle 
of August: 

Vegetables. —Collection of vegetables, 8 
sorts, distinct; 9 spring Onions ditto; 9 autumn 
ditto ; 6 dishes of Potatoes, distinct, 6 on each; 
best dish of 9 Potatoes, any variety ; 3 heads 
of Celery ditto ; 3 heads of Cauliflower; 1 dish 
of Peas ; 1 dish of Runner Beans ; ditto French 
Beans; ditto Broad Beans; 6 Parsnips; 6 
Carrots; 6 Turnips ; 1 braoe ef Cucumbers ; 
3 Lettuce (Cos); ditto (Cabbage); 3 White 
Cabbage ; 3 Red Cabbage. 

Fruit.—Dish of Currants, any sort; dish 
of Gooseberries ditto; 6 Apples ditto ; 6 Pears 
ditto; 9 Plums ditto. 

Flowers, &c.—Best window plant; best 
specimen ditto; 6 Roses, distinot; 6 Dahlias 
ditto ; 6 Stocks ditto ; 6 Asters ditto ; 6 Mari¬ 
gold ditto; best nosegay; 6 bunches of cut 
flowers, distinct. 

I No exhibitor should be allowed to remove 
| any article onoe staged for exhibition till the 
close of the show, which should be 8 or 9 o’clock. 
A good band should bo provided for dancing 
(a military band would be a great attraction), 
and would induce large numbers from a distance 
to visit the show, which would add greatly to 
its success. Four prizes should be given in eaoh 
olass. A Lover op Gardening. 


ANSWER S TO QUERIES. 

(MISCELLANEOUS.) 

6975.—The laws respecting drains.— 
Every owner of property is bound to keep all 
drains in good repair on his own land, except 
when they open into or empty themselves into 
a paved street that is in possession of the city 
or town authorities, and if it be not a highway, 
the city authorities will not take into their 
charge any street till it is properly sewered, 
flagged, and paved. When land is sold it always 
includes an outlet for the drainage. I know of a 
case where an orchard was sold for building 
purposes, and though there had been nothing 
that coaid be strictly called a drain before, only 
so far as the rain WAter drained from the sur- 
face of the higher land to the lower, yet the 
seller had to guarantee an outlet for the sewage, 
and at the present time it flows into an orchard, 
where it is utilised as a fertiliser of the soil. It 
is the same with land abutting on to a river. 
You cannot alienate the water rights from a 
property on a river’s bank. I knew of a man 
who wished to work a mill by water ower, and 
be made a conduit which conveyed the upper 
water away from the stream and let" it flow back 
again many yards lower down the river, which 
deprived his neighbour on the opposite bank of 
the use of the water during the droughty 
season of the year. A lawsuit ;was instituted 
against the offender, and he was compelled to 
desist and pay all oosts of the trial. He 
ultimately got permission to draw the water at 
high water mark. “ D. Y. W. ’ asks, “ Are not 
all drains bound by law to be carried a cer¬ 
tain dapth under ground ? ” Certainly not; this 
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would be impossible ; every ditch we see in the 
meadows is sn open drain, all rivers are drains, 
and in all probability the sewer in “ D. Y. W.’s ” 
garden was formerly an open ditch, and he is 
bound to keep that end of the drain open from 
whence the sewage flows into his garden, and 
his neighbour may sue him for any damage 
arising through its being stopped up.—G. 0., 
Eccles. 


6972 — Destroying slugs.— In my opinion 
it is wise to be cautious about the use of corro¬ 
sive sublimates for killing insects in a garden 
where there are growing plants. I think tne less 
we me such products in the garden and green¬ 
house the better. Carbonate of ammonia may not 
do any harm if used largely diluted, but I should 
thvnk that its frequent use would exhaust the 
soil, as its tendency is to force the plants and 
act directly upon the soil. It probably would 
disperse the insects for the time beiDg, but 
would do a permanent injury to soil and plants. 

To get rid of the insect pests “ C. C. C.” com¬ 
plains of, he should dust the garden over with a 
mixture of soot and quicklime now ; care being 
taken not to use the dust too freely on the Straw¬ 
berry plants, but give the land more where there 
are no plants, as the insects migrate from one 
part of the garden to another. Gaslime would 
do good if spread over the land where there 
is nothing growing* at present, and before be¬ 
ginning to sow it with seed or plant on it, dig 
the gas lime into the soil. In dealing with the 
Strawberry plants, soot might be used freely 
all over the bed and under the leaves ; and if 
the snails and slugs are still visible when the 
Strawberries begin to bloom, give a good dress¬ 
ing with dry sawdust between the rows; the 
newer the sawdust the better. This will keep 
off the intensity of the sun’s rays from the Straw- 
roots and give them a little moisture to swell 
the fruit, and also keep the fruit dean.—G. S., 
Eccles. 

-I would recommend “ C. C. C.” to try 

one part of liquid ammonia, such as is used for 
laundry purposes, to five or six parts of water, I 
have found it efficacious in destroying slugs, and 
it certainly will not injure, but rather benefit 
the plants. Water with it after or during rain 
or dew, as the slugs are then on the leaves. Let 
“ C. C. C.” try it from a common watering can. 

I don’t know bow it would do oh Strawberries 
the leaves are thick and the slugs often under 
them. Watering will not kill shell snails, but 
they die if put into the mixture.—J. B. 

-I would catch and destioy as many 

slugs as possible for the next few weeks. In 
March give a good dressing, say 1 lb. to 60 
Strawberry plants, of Amies’ chemical manure ; 
and when the bunches of buds appear, and be¬ 
fore they open, give a good dusting of soot over 
and around the plants; the rain will wash the 
soot well in, and you ought to have plenty of fine 
and good fruit if the soil and the weather are 
suitable. I have tried this plan for some years 
with success.—G. A. W, 

-Has “ C. C. C. ” tried trappingslugs with 

Orange peel (see Gardening, Vol. II., p. 3)? I 
find it most successful. Instead of using wood I 
hide the peel among leaves, e g. t Parsley. Would 
not Strawberrv beds be the best possible position 
for traps ? Great numbers of snails and large slugs 
may aleo be got rid of by looking for them with a 
lantern late on damp, mild evenings.—M. H. P. 

6830—Cropping land.— There are many 
ways which suggest themselves of cropping land I 
in a remunerative manner, but I scarcely think 
it advisable under the circumstances mentioned 
to expend any large sum in manure and labour. 
It is not possible to crop heavily and quickly in 
rotation without a liberal application of manure, 
and you have no time to recoup yourself for out¬ 
lay of this kind. What I should suggest would 
be to plant the whole with early Potatoes, and 
market in good time. These should make, if 
early, a good price. When planting, leave 2 ft. 
6 in. between the rows, so as to leave for an in¬ 
termediate planting of Broccoli, Brussels Sprouts, 
or Cabbage Savoys. These are all, if well grown, 
good sale, and will come off before the expira¬ 
tion of the term. This, however, will necessitate 
a slight dressing of manure, especially for the 
Cabbago tribe.—J. P. 

6976.— Tenant right to greenhouse.— 
,f Constant Reader’s ” landlord may advance his 
rent by giving him the customary notice, with¬ 
out reference to the greenhouse. Any verbal ar¬ 
rangement between him and the former land¬ 


lord will not hold good (he now being dead); on 
the other hand, the present landlord, has .no 
claim whatever on the greenhouse, it being 
built on timber. “Constant Reader” may 
remove it any time or leave it standing, 
but should he decide to remove it immedi¬ 
ately before he leaves the place, all legal risks 
would be avoided by leaving those timber 
foundations down that have become incor¬ 
porated with the soil. It is the same law that 
prevents a man from taking up trees that have 
stood in the ground for a length of time. If you 
cut them off just above the ground and take them 
away (you having planted them yourself) it is 
perfectly legal. If you do not wish to leave the 
place, it would be best to see the landlord per¬ 
sonally and arrange with him. In any case he 
cannot advance the rent till the proper notice 
is given, and the time of your present tenancy 
ceases.—G. C., Eccles. 


6891.—Seaweed as manure.— Having 
used seaweed in considerable quantities for three 
or four years it is, in my opinion, a very valu¬ 
able fertiliser, especially for crops requiring mois¬ 
ture during the summer months. I have found 
it most useful for Peas, laying the weed in a 
shallow trench, sowing the seed over it. For the 
same reason it is not desirable to apply it to a 
Potato crop. For Mangold Wurtzel I believe it 
to be more valuable than the same weight of 
farmyard manure, as I have grown a greater 
weight in rows to which seaweed has been ap¬ 
plied than I have been able to obtain by the 
usual method of manuring. Its use in South 
Wales is becoming very general, especially in 
neighbourhoods where advanced farmers have 
shown its value by their own practice. For As¬ 
paragus and Seakale it has always been used in 
situations where it could be obtained.— W. New- 
on. 

6970.—How to stoke boiler fire. 
“Lancashire” must have his damper, or draught 
regulator, below the fire, not above. Getacover or 
door made to the ashpit, in stout sheet iron, as 
nearly air-tight as possible, with regulator in it, 
or else made to slide, so as to reduce the aperture 
to a quarter of an inch, or less, if needful. By 
thus having the narrowest place below the fire, 
all air or draught that gets in will pass freely 
up the flue and away, while a damper in the 
chimney chokes the draught, and of course some 
fumes find their way into the room. If there is 
plenty of draught nothing is so good as coke, 
broken into pieces the size of a hen ? egg for fuel, 
as it never cakes ; and if this does not last long 
enough fix a neat hopper over the fire, or if there 
is one already enlarge it, so that it will hold enough 
to last the required time.—B. C. R. 


requisite to produce a witness to testify to 
having seen the cat take the birds. Damage to 
plants may be sued for in the same manner.— 

G. C., Eccles. 

6819.—Vines In pots.— Keep them in the 
same pots this season. Gently stir the surface 
with a pointed stick, removing a portion of 
the soil, but on no account disturb a single 
root. Give them a top-dressing of good soil and 
well-rotted manure. After they break, water 
freely with liquid manure; keep them close to 
the glass, and do not crop them too freely ; six 
good, well-coloured bunches are far more satis¬ 
factory, both to the eye and padate, than 
double the quantity of inferior ones.—J. P. 

6837.—How to get rid of sparrows.— 

There are any amount of sparrows here, but I 
do not think it at all advisable either to poison 
or trap them. There is no doubt they eat a vast 
quantity of grubs, <fcc., nevertheless they are of 
all our garden depredators the most impudent 
and mischevious. Do not slaughter indiscrimin¬ 
ately ; do as I hav8 done—purchase some tanned 
garden netting, which is cheap enough, and 
cover up any crops necessary until such time as 
they are sufficiently advanced to defy the birds. t 


um>o.—Flowers for exhibition.— In an 
swer to “ J. W.” I give the names of the very 
best six Roses, Dahlias, Verbenas, and early 
Phloxes for exhibition. Roses—Alfred Colomb, 
Charles Lefebvre, La France, Marie Baumann, 
Prinoess Beatrice, Marshal Niel. Dahlias— 
Alexander Cramond, Christopher Ridley, Canary, 
Herbert Turner, John Standish, James Cocker. 
Verbenas—Queen of Verbenas, Star, Ball of 
Fire, Esmeralda, Flower of Dorset, Miss Neville. 
Phloxes (early)—Auld Reekie, Beauty of Edin¬ 
burgh, Hercules, Max Kolb, Mrs. Hunter, Prin¬ 
cess of Wales. The above kinds, if well grown 
and carefully staged, cannot be excelled for ex¬ 
hibition purposes, they having earned off nearly 
all the first prizes at the great metropolitan 
shows.—W. H. S. 

6977.—Lawn on chalk soil.— Unless it 
be practicable to take off the top sod and give 
the land a layer of good heavy loam, and then 
replace the turf, the only way would be to give 
the lawn a heavy dressing of cow or horse ma¬ 
nure at once, and after the rain has washed it 
well into the ground, later on in the season, roll 
it well to incorporate it with the turf, and, 
when cutting the Grass with a lawn mower 
during droughty weather, leave the cut Grass 
on the lawn, and it will protect the Grass roots 
from the fierce rays of the sun, and it will also 
act as manure,—G. C., Eccles. 


-J. P. 

6978.— Boys damaging gardens.— The 
first boy that comes into your garden to fetch a 
ball, without permission secure, and take his 
name and addiess, theu sue him in the police 
court for trespass and damage to plants. The 
verdict will soon be known by the other boys, 
who will take care to keen their cricket balls 
away from your garden. First pest a notice on 
the wall, or in some other way apprise the boys 
of what you are about to do.—G. C., Ecclcs. 

6942 . — Allamanda Wardiana — Prune 
at once, cutting back last years wood to about 
one-third of its length. Water very little until 
growth has fairly commenced, and then if 
the plant is in a small pot shift it into a larger 
one, top-dress with Clay’s manure or some con¬ 
centrated compound. A moist atmosphere of 
60° to 65° when growing, and a cool tempera¬ 
ture when growth is completed.—G. C. 

6943. —Plants for sunless house.— The 
only climbers that we can conscientiously re- 
commend are the Lapagerias, red and white, 
which like a cool moist atmosphere. Ferns are 
the best things that can be grown with sure 
satisfaction, but flowering plants will not where 
no sun comes. The little red-bemed Nertera 
would do well, also the ^Wandering Jew Saxi¬ 
frage.—G. 0. 

6923 —Cork in fernery —The cork must 
be nailed to the wall, driving in the nail between 
the joint of the bricks. Where the cork does not 
come close to the wall some Moss must be 
pressed in from the inside, filling up with fibrous 
peat. It is only in a close, moist bouse that cork 
be used in this way.—J. C. B. 


6981.— Oats in gardens.— It is illegal to 
kill your neighbour cat’s either by poison or 
shot, without it attacks you and you kill it in 
self defence. If you can prove that any particu¬ 
lar cat has stolen pigeons from your premises, 
and you know who is the owner, you will have 
no difficulty in getting damages in the County 
Court for any loss sustained. But it will be 


fiocw —Maklnff a hotbed.—There is an account of 
» S' andSSuFhotbed suitable tor the purpoje nuned 
in GARDENING of August 6, 1881, No. 126, ' ol. III. Mifc 
nonette. Ten-week Stocks, Balsams, French and African 
Marlaolds Phlox Drummondi, Zinnias, &c., «fcc , do 
bestif sown in heat and then transplanted, hut they 
must be carefully hardened off before being planted out. 
—A. H. c. Watson. 

6852.— Heating' power of saddle boiler. —To 
tint 500 ft of 4-in. pipe on a 24-in. Baddle boiler, ua 
advised by “ E H..” would be a waste of time and 
money jtoheat this amount of 

boiler If “ New Rubicriber attaches 250 ft. to.his 24 jiu. 
boiler he will And it quite enough, and it. is always best 
to go under than over the mark.—J. a. 

6S9A- Hot waterpipes.-01ar.ed earthenware pipes 

can be used for a short distance, but I should certainly not 

SdvocatS their use; I prefer ordinary iron piping to any¬ 
thing else as being safer, more durable, and nut muuh 
more expensive. Should, however, the glazed pipes be 
lied yo? will get nothing better than Portland cement 
for tlie Joints, using it freely.-J. P 

6815 — Dogs trespassing on gardens. — The 
better way is to give written notice to the owner of the 
doSftokenthe£ out of your garden Should he fail to 
do so after that, issue a summons against him, and the 
magistrate will compel him to keep them tied up. Also 
ray damage they may have committed is recoverable in 
the county court.—J P. 

6989.—Mice eating bulbs.-The ground where the 
bulbs iie should be soaked once or twice a week with a 
weak solution of chloride of lime (ssy 1 oz. to the gallon. 
This does not injure the plants, and is very objectionable 
to all kinds of animals.—E. W. 1*. 

6991 .- Manure mixed with sawdust - For 
mixing with heavy soil, such as "T. F.’s" garden is com¬ 
posed of, horse manure and sswoustj is admirably 
adapted, and will assist the growth of all vegetables.- 
G. C., Ecdrg . 
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6907.— Ten-week Stocks.— If the Stock seed be 
sown about the middle of March, and after germination 
the seed pans are placed outside of the window during 
the day, taking them in at night, sturdy pUnts will be 
produced by planting-out time. Want of air is the cause 
of them growing weak and lanky.—J. S. D. 

7004.— Nerine Fothergilll.— This may be grown in 
a window perfectly. If the plant you have is well rooted, 
repot in April, using a sandy compost of two parts 
fibrous loam and one part leaf-mould, and take care 
that the drainage is all right. Water carefully for a 
time, but freely in summer.—A. H. 0. Watson. 

6940.—Narcissus not blooming.—We can only 
surmise that the atmosphere was too much charged with 
humidity, thus causing the flower-buds to rot. Narcissi 
like gentle treatment when forced, and as much air as 
can be safely admitted to them.-J. C. 


7039. — Heat for Achlmenes. &c.— I am wishful 
to grow Achimenes, Gloxinias, and Gesnerlas intny green¬ 
house. Will a temperature of GO® by day and 50® by 
night be high enough ?— Twenty years' old [Ten <>egrees 
hiyh'r would be better , but if you shut up the house early 
in the afternoon and husband the sun-heat , you will no 
doubt succvd.] 

7040. —Wellingtonlagigantea —Is this tree,which 
comes from a much warmer climate than England, likely 
to suffer or die in our severe winters, such as 1880-81 ? 
Is the wood of it useful as timber ?—A. K. [ Yen ; it is often 
killed in cold localities and wet soils. Its timber is of 
little value. J 

7041. — Clematis on fences.— will the large flower¬ 
ing Clematises grow trained round iron fencing in a 
gravelly soil, and fully exposed ?—E. J. [Yes ; if plenty 
qf rotten manure be added to the sort.] 

' 7042 —Insects In Peas.—./. IF. 7\—The grub is in 
the Peas in autumn, and comes out in the form of a beetle 
in spring. We would reject all the seeds which appear to 
have beetles inside, and well dust the Peas with soot 
when they begin to grow. 

7043.—Propagating 1 double Petunias.—Long 
Eaton .—Take cuttings of the young growing shoots, 2 in. 
long, cutting them close nnder a joint, remove the 
bottom leaves, and insert in sharp sandy soil. 

B. W.—You may take the covering off by degrees, but 
have it in readiness in case of sharp frost. The plants 
having been covered up are of course tender ana will 

soon suffer.-IF. T. 2’.—We should say not. It might 

harbour the insects, but it would not breed them.- 

Rekrab .—All plants named may be safely taken up and 
replanted now.-C. H. B.—“ Scott’s Orchardist, pub¬ 
lished at our office, price 3s. 6d., free by post.- A. £.— 

We do not insert or answer questions on legal matters 
which are not connected with Gardening. We would, 
however, advise you to see a lawyer on the subject you 

mention.- Charles Taylor.—We know of no good book 

to answer the description you Rive.- Chrysanthemum. 

—The cuttinps are hollow and pithy. The smaller and 
finer cuttings will succeed the best.—Nostra rf.-It has been 

often advertised in Gardening Illustrated. - J. U. 

Brown. — Messrs. Downie <fc Laird, 17, South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh.- A. J. G.— Yes; it is closely re¬ 
lated to the Acacias.- C. IF. O.— Apply to Mr. Cannell 

Swanley, Kent. We do not know the price. 

Names of plants.— B. C. P- 1, Polypodium 
(species); 2, Aspiaium angulare ; 3, Nephrodium dila- 

tatum; 4, Aspidium aculeatum.- Luna.— Selagfneila 

Wildenowl.- J. A. B. -1, Send again; 2, Pothos 

argvrea ; 3, Abntilon Sellowianum ; 4, Hoya bolla.- 

J. F. Rayner. —1, Aspidium aculeatum ; 2, A. angulare 
var. ; 3, Asplenlum (species); 4, Nephrodium spinalosum. 

- Reader.— 3, J encreum c&num ; 4, Aucuba japonica 

sallclfolia; send others again.- Ninny.- -Scolopendnum 

vulgare; 3, Asplenium maritlmam; 6, apparently 

Adiantnm asthlopicmn; 7, Adiantum decorum.- Novice. 

—Varieties of Hepatica triloba.- A. Corps.— l, Blech- 

num braziliensla; 2, Aspleninm Fablanum * 4, Aspidium 

aculeatum.- Enquirer.— Senecio Petasites.- Anon. 

—Adiantum assimile; Begonia fuchsioides ; Tarragon. 

- O. T.— Alonsoa incisa.- F. L S.-l, Apparently a 

monstrous form of Scolopendriom vulgare ; 4, Same as 
No. 1; 5, Apparently Hypolepis distans; 6, Pellaea has- 
tata. C. B. B. —Variety of Amaryllis hybrida. 


QUERIES. 

.. Buies for Correspondents.— All oommunica • 
Hone for insertion should be dearly and concisely written 
on one side of the paper only and addressed to the Editor. 
Letters relating to business to the Publisher. The name 
and address qf the sender is required, in addition to any 
nom de plume to be used in the paper. Ansvoersto Queries 
should always bear the number and title qf the query 
answered. When more than one query is sent each should 
be ojj, a separate piece of paper. Owing to the necessity of 
Gardening going to press a considerable time before the 
day qf publication , it is not possible to insert queries and 
communications the week they are received. Queries not 
answered should be sent to us again. 

7044 -Manure for flower garden.— Will any one 
tell me what manure, if any, l should put in a small 
garden, which has a fairly rich clay soil, in which 
Geraniums and other flowers are grown through the 
slimmer ? I am about preparing for planting Rose cut¬ 
tings, Geraniums, Ac., as soon as possible, and wish to 
know if I should put in manure now, or when I am 

S lanting, or not at all ? I am not wed! situated for obtain- 
ig stable manure, and have only the refuse of a small 
bouse available. Besides having no gardener, tills kind 
of manure is not pleasant for one with very little time 
on hand to have to do with. Could I not buy small 
quantities of guano or bone-dust, cheaply, and mixing 
with water with little or no trouble, use it as a liquid 
manure ? I do not want to spoil the garden, but I want 
to study convenience, and economy ?— Verdant. 

7045.—Window decoration.—Will someone kindly 
advise me as to the best means of semiring an effective 


outside decoration at the least possible trouble? I have 
eight windows rather exposed, southern aspect, can fix 
window boxes or pot?. I rather fancied variegated ever¬ 
greens, creepers, and hardy plants of showy or coloured 
foliage, perhaps interspersed with bright flowers, Gera¬ 
niums, <fcc., but I do not know the names or cost of what 
would be suitable. Can I take cuttings of evergreens and 
creepers ? or must I buy plants ? and when ? and should 
I raise the flowers by Bowing seed in the boxes ? or must 
I buy seedlings or cuttings ? and when ? If some one ex¬ 
perienced in this branch of gardening will put me in the 
right way I shall be greatly obliged.—P rimus. 

704G.—Stove for propagrating- bed.—Can the 
stoves used for heating notbeds be utilised for a propa¬ 
gating frame, <fcc., in a greenhouse? My house is rather 
a lofty one, and is with difficulty heated. Now, I have 
thought of having part of the stage removed, say 3ft., 
and of having a box made to hold cocoa fibre, in which 
to plunge the pots. It would be about 18 in. by 3 ft., and 
18 in. deep; it would enclose the hot-w^ter pipe; but 
the heat from the pipe would not be sufficient ideas 
supplemented by a stove or lamp. Does anyone know of 
a stove which could he placed in a partition made for it 
in the box ? I hope I have made myself understood ; but, 
being an amateur and a beginner, I beg for the help of 
the more experienced— Ehila. 

7047.— Pansies losing ppeir leaves.-In my garden 
I have a lot of Pansies (single plants) dotted up and 
down the border, they seemed all right until about a 
week ago, when they began to drop their leaves along 
the stems, except for about li in. from the tips of the 
shoots, these seem to retain the leaves, and look fresh, 
but they look unsightly with long bare stems? What is 
the cause of the leaves comiug off, and what can j do 
with them to make them grow again ? The soil is rather 
heavy, and not very well drained— Rikrab. 

7048 — Blotches on Peaeb leaves.— Last spring I 
planted some Peach trees against a south wall, well 
manuring the roots and moving the soil deeply all round. 
No sooner had the leaves formed than red lumps and 
blotches appeared on them, and after a time the leaves 
all curled up, in some cases looking like lumpy red 
balls. I could not discover any insects in the affected 
parts. I should be thankful to anyone who would inform 
me how to avert a similar calamity this year.— Hastok. 

7049. — Strawberries under glass. —I have 
Vicomtesae H^ricart de Thury, Keen's Seedling, and 
President Strawberries planted in the ground under 
glass, and should be much obliged for information on 
following points: Would stable manure between the 
rows be good for them ? Would it harbour or generate 
insects? And would its heat bring fruit earlier? How 
often and with wliat should they be watered? How 
much air should they get ?—E. A. W. 

7050. -Pansies for show.— We are to have a 
flower show about the last woek in June, with first and 
best prize given for Pansies. Will some reader kindly 
give names of best six (show Pansies, Selfs, In six distinct 
varieties ? also si* best belted show Pansies, and would 
rooted cuttings of same purchased now' be fit to cut show 
blooiLS from by last week in Juue or flrit week in July ? 
If so, any hints how to grow* good blooms will obllge.- 
Novice. 

„J 051 -— Frame for raising cuttings.— I would 
like to hear something about heating frames artificially 
for the purpose of propagating seeds and cuttings— 
an economical and inexpensive propagating case—cap¬ 
able of holding 500 cuttings, would be very useful at 
this season. Perhaps some practical correspondent may 
be willing to supply the information desired on the 
matter.—T eddington. 


, , 7 °52.-Working new land.— Will any reader 
kindly give me (Detractions how to work a piece of land 
on the south side of a railway bank which has been grass 
two years? It is about 18 in. deep, of good light soil with 
sandy subsoil. I want to grow Potatoes for show on it. 
In the same garden are some of last year’s Celery trenches 
not yet levelled down. Would these be suitable places for 
Broad Beans and Peas for show.— Novice. 

7053. —Cauliflower for show.—I have trenched a 
piece of rather stiff land about 18 In. deep, in which to 
plant Cauliflowers for show. I trenched It before Christ- 
mss, and gave it a good dressing of night soil. I now 
“ink of giving it another good dressing, well working it 
In. What more can I do to ensure good heads of Cauli¬ 
flower by the first week in September ? and what time 
must I plant? Any hints will oblige.— Novice. 

7054. — Climber for fernery. -I wish to have a 
deciduous climbing plant lo train under the glass of a 
fernery to afford the necessary shade that hitherto has 
been obtained by painting the glass. Not having the con¬ 
venience of planting It inside, it must be planted outside 
and shoots brought through the wall. It should be of a 
kind not liable to breed insects.—G. G. 

7055. —Incubators —I have recently purchased at a 
rale an incubator, bearing the name of Blair A Berks, 
Heath Poultry Farm, near Leighton, Bedfordshire. I 
have written to this address for instructions how to use 
it, but have had my letter returned as not known. Could 
anyone give me instructions for using the machine ?— 
Sussex. 

7056. —Brussels Sprouts clubbing.—I flndnearly 

the whole of my Brussels Sprouts and Savoys on a parti¬ 
cular plot in my garden have clubbed roots, and gene¬ 
rally look small and bad. What should I do with the 
ground to prevent a repetition? The Sprouts were 
planted between Potatoes, and the ground was thoroughly 
manured.—T. H. B. H. * 3 

7057. -Camellia not blooming.— For the second 
season a Camellia which 1 keep in winter in a living 
room without Are has not bloomed, the buds all drop¬ 
ping off. It stood out in the garden all summer, and has 
been regularly watered. What is the cause ? Would it be 
best to plant it out permanently, and when ?—T. H. B. H. 

7068.— Maiden hair Fern.— Will any reader tell 
me what to do with a large Maiden-hair Fern which was 
cut down two months ago, and at once began to push 
up hundreds of new fronds ? but the said fronds, though 
no w^ome weeks’ old, show no signs of expand!eg.— 


7069. — Clematis not blooming.—I have a plant 
of Clematis John Gould Veitch in a large glass porch; 
it has covered the wall with Btrong leaves and shoots, hut 
has never flowered. It is planted in a pot. Can any one 
suggest any treatment that would ensure flowering? I 
have had the plant two years.—S. B. 

7060. — Manuring Rose trees.— I have applied a 
good shovelful of pigeon manure to each of a number of 
standard Rose trees, placing the same about 6 in. below 
the surface. Will some one inform me whether this Is 
too strong a dressing ? and, if so, what I had better do to 
prevent the trees being injured?— Pigeon. 

7061. —Charcoal and wood ashes.— What use 
can I make (if any) in the garden of wood ashes, char¬ 
coal, Ac., from wood that has been burnt for heating 
tireB ? This is very different from the wood ashes from a 
garden fire ; it has been put out with water as soon as 
the tiros were hot.—T igridla. 

7062 — Ink fading on labels.—In the autumn I 
planted a quantity of Rose trees, labelling them, and 
writing the names of each with ordinary writing ink. On 
examinine them, I find the writing has entirely disap¬ 
peared. Would any reader kindly inform me if there is 
any means of keeping the writing legible ?—R. P. B. 

7063. —Jacobea Lily.—I have had the Jacobea Lily 
for years : it never blossoms. Also a deep crimson and 
very prolific I ily sent from Guernsey which does not 
bloat om or lucrease. I do not know the name of the 
latter. Our Lilies are not very satisfactory. Could we 
treat them too well ?— Luna. 

7064. —Foreign Lilies.— I have lately been sent 
some Lilies that‘grow wild near Pietermaritzburg ; they 
are long thin bulbs with a scarlet blossom. Can any one 
give me information as to the name and treatment and 
if likely to do in this country ? I have them in pots in a 
warm greenhouse.— Luna. 

7065. -Insecfcfl In Cinerarias.— A number of fine 
Cinerarias in the greenhouse, which have been growing 
well until the last few day?, have become flabby, ana 
several have died. We took up two to-day and found a 
1° A°*^ubs t ^ le roots. Can anyone suggest a remedy ? 

ZP^'r; Aza ? ea losing its leaves.— An Azalea 
which I have kept in a living room since autumn, with 
a fire occasionally, has lost nearly the whole of Its 
leaves ; it has been watered and syringed regularly. Will 
anyone kindly tell me what I should do with it?— 
T # H. U. H. 

7067.— Planting Lilies.— Is it too late now to 
plant Lily bulbs? £ am most anxious to have some 
clumps of L. candidum, L. tlgrinum. and L. auratnm in 
my garden, if not too late. How should they be planted ? 
and in whut soil?— Hastok. 

7068 -Cropping Potato land.-What had I better 
do with a piece of ground which has been ciopped with 
Potatoes for many years in succession ? I want to rest it 
for a year. What crop, ir any, should I plant it with? It 
is rather heavy Land.—Bauii. 

J°^°/~;, PiaDta £°, bloom in August — When 
should Ba same, Cockscombs, and Asters be sown to 
flower in the latter part of July or beginning of August ? 
and how treated ?— Twenty Years Old. * “ 

7070, -Dahlias for exhibition.—Will anyone in¬ 
form me the proper time to strike Dahlia cuttings which 
are wanted to be in full bloom early in August ? the 

exhibition -G°H b^ manure u,e to Rro w them for 
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7071.— Pruning Roses.—Should a Gloirede Dijon 
Rose, which was planted early last November against the 
south wad of my house, and which is now showing bud 
be cut back? aud if so, how much and when? I want 
it to grow strong am^quickly.—L ucy. 

7072 —Paper greenhouse. — I propose to erect a 
cheap greenhouse, using paper instead of glass. What 
kind of oil should be used to increase its transparency ? 
and how should it be fixed to the framework ?—H. B. 

7073. - Plants for window boxes.— Will someone 
inform me what plants will grow in a window box (out¬ 
side), on which the sun shines only for about four hours 
in early moral-H. Clarke. 

7074. —Fruit trees for fenoes.-I have a wood 
fence 33 yds. long, 6 ft. high, south aspect; what would 
be the best fruit trees to plant against it? If Pears, how 
many, and the beat sorts to succeed each other in ripen¬ 
ing?—J. 8. 

7075. — Deutzias and Coronlllas.— What is the 
quickest plan of raising a stock of these plants for 
forcing ? If from cuttings, what sort of wood should be 
taken7 and when?—S ubscriber. 

7076. —Cotton cake.— In several issues of Garden¬ 
ing this is quoted as a remedy for wireworm. Where is 
it to be obtained in small quantities? I have tried a 
dozen places without success.—N. T. 

7077. -Decayed wood In gardens.— Would the 
surface of a timber-yard, which, of course, consists 
chiefly of decayed wood, be any use for gardening nur- 
poses?—G.T. 

7078. — Desfontainea spinoea—Can anyone tell 

me the proper treatment of this? I have a fine hand¬ 
some plant which flowered fairly well last year but 
looks sickly now.—M ary. ’ 

7079. —Border flowers.— WU1 some one advise me 
what to plant or sow In two narrow borders in front ;of 
a Privet hedge, each 24 yds. long, and 2 It. wide, on the 
east and west sides of a lawn ?—C. B. A. 

7080. —Portable greenhouse.—I would like to 
know the cheapest way to erect a span-roufed green¬ 
house, so that I can remove it if I feel disposed to leave 
at any time.—I nexperienced. 

7061—Hyacinths after flowering —What is the 
best thing to be done with Hyacinths that are in glasses 
now that they have finished blooming ?—H. M. 8. 

7082.—Walnut trees not bearing.—Gan any- 
thing be done to Walnut trees to induce diem to bear 
fruit ?—H. M. S. 
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7083. —Lilium auratum. —What ta the proper treat¬ 
ment tor the above? I have lately bought two good 
Blzed flowering bulbs.—LUNA. 

7084 . — Flowering Heaths.—Can these plants be 
grown in an ordinary greenhouse t and what is tneir 

treatment ?—A Subscriber. ^ m tm _____ _ 

7085 . —Leeks.—What lathe best sort to "t** 1 * 1 * I we should recommend you to keep a sitting and a 

winter ? What U theiwrUMt.time LMka .homd be »own I. . ^ , u J h „ Brahmas and Ham. 

for early us_* —A Slbsciubrk. I v _v___:n lv__ ^ _-ia — 

7086 . —Raising Celery.—I wish to raise some Celery 
plants in boxes; how ahall 1 treat them, as I have no 
frame?—J. T. li. 

7087. — Pruning Jasmines—I have an old and 
neglected white Jasmine, climbing against the house. 

How should it be pruned and treated ?—Brown Red. 

70S3-— TigrldiasWhat treatment do these require? 

Would they do put two or threa together in a largo pot? 

—TlQRIDIA. 

7080.—Keeping bulbs.—When should bulbs be 
taken out ol the ground ? and how should they be dried 
and kept ?—Dnalwor. 

7090.—Portulaca grandiflora.—Will any reader 
give me some information ic pectmg the nature and cul¬ 
ture of Portulaca grandiflora I—1>. 

7001 .—Nicotians afflnla.—Will someone kindly give 
me directions for raising this plant from seed, and for its 
subsequent treatment ?—A SUBSCRIBER. 

7092 .— Destroying tree roots.— How can I do this 
quickly and successfully. 


POULTRY. 

Puileta—Old hens can never be prevented from 
worrying pullets when first introduced into a run 
with them, but it never lasts long, and they will all 
settle down in a few dayB. If the oock, however, 
pecks at them and drives them off, such a despot 
should be removed at once, as he is in all probability 
getting old and ill-tempered, and if his pla«> were 
taken by a young, vigorous bird the state of affairs 
would Boon alter, and with great advantage as 
regards the hatching of good broods of chickens. 
Cockerels intended for killing should always be kept 
separate from bens or pullets, as it has a great effect 
on the tenderness and delicaoy of the flesh. To 
place a hen and chickens in a confined run with adult 
birds would be the height of folly, as they would be 
deprived of their proper share of food, and although 
it may be good for growing stock to be fed four or 
five times a day (as ohiokena should be) it will not 
do for the laying atook in more respects than one. 
Spanish are very poor winter layers, and generally 
t£e a long time to get over the moult; we are not 
surprised, therefore, at your last year’s birds not 
having layed yet. Try a little oondiment in the 
warm meal in the morning; Thorley’s cattle food hi 
as good aa any. About a tablespoonful to every half- 
dosen birds three mornings a week will be sufficient. 
—Andalusian. 

Roup pills,—H. JF.—A box of these poultry pills 
can be obtained by forwarding twelve stamps to 
Messrs. John Bailey & Son, 113, Mount Street, W\, 
or to J. Walton, Veterinary, West Croydon. Both 
makes are equally efficient, and are accompanied by 
full directions as to use. They are excellent remedies 
for this scourge of the poultry yard, and no fancier 
should be without a Bupply. We cannot give the ad- 
dress of anyone supplying malt dust, but should 
imagine there must be some maltsters in your neigh- 
bourhood who would, no doubt, be able to supply 


yon.—A nd alusian. 

Redcaps.— Ison —This is a breed of fowls not 
often met with ; in fact, Lancashire and Yorkshire 
seem the only parts where they are procurable, and 
even there they are fast becoming extinct, which is 
very much to be regretted, as they are a useful all- 
round fowl- We cannot give the address of anyone 
keeping them j the last lot we saw was at Sheffield. 
They are a very inferior kind of gold-spangled 
Hamburgh, rather larger in size than that kind aud 
with very large and coarse double combs, hanging 
over one side of the faoo. They are excellent layers 
of fair sued eggs, and very hardy, standing exposure 
well- Their eggs are said to be remarkably nob in 
quality. Although not absolutely a non-aitting 
variety, yet it is seldom they show inclination for 
such, and then are not to be depended upon to sit 
close, often deserting the neat long before the 
proper time. They resemble the Hamburgh in plu¬ 
mage, but the spangling is very irregular and scanty. 
—Andalusian. 

House and run.— Subscriber .—A bouse 6 ft. 
square and a ran 20 ft long is enough for the six 
fowls you have at present, but it would not t>e policy 
to introduce more unless yon add the Grass ran 
which you contemplate. The house, however, would 
be large enough for double the number of birds- As 
you are not satisfied with the Brahmas as summer 
layers, we presume on account of their frequent 
desire to sit, either the Andalusians or black Ham- 
borghs would suit you equally well- The former 
generally lays the larger egg, but we have seen some 
very good sized eggs produced from the latter. 
Hamburghs, however, are rather difficult to keep 
within bounds in a confined run, unless it be oom- 

« wired over, as they oan, when they choose, fly 
essants,—A ndalusian. 


Fancy breeds. -12. M. B.—The two best va¬ 
rieties for profit depends very much on the conditions 
under which they are kept. It is of no use trying to 
make a profit out of a delicate kind, if they be kept 
in a cold exposed situation ; or a range-loving kind, 
such os game, in a confined run. Generally speaking, 
we should recommend you to keep a sitting and a 
non-sitting variety, suoh as Brahmas and Ham- 
burghs j you will then he provided with winter as 
well as summer layers. As regards exhibition, all 
breeds are equally good, provided they have the 
requisite good points to meet with the approval of 
the judges, and so ensure their winning a prize. 
Certain breeds, however, are more easily bred to 
perfection than others. For instance, it is not at all 
easy to breed a perfect silver-pencilled Hamburgh, 
but you might do so in the cose of a black Ham¬ 
burgh with far greater oertainty. The prices of 
sittings of pure bred fowls’ eggs vary from 4s. or 
5s. to as much aa 30s. or £2, all according to the 
merits of the parents, bnt a moderately good 
sitting oan be had for 7 s. or 83 .—Andalusian. 

Poultry for profit.— I am keeping mixed birds 
now, and though they do not lay so many eggs, 1 1 
find them more hardy and less expensive to renew. 
The chickens also are far better for the table than 
the pure Brahmas I used to keep. I have three sheds 
and wire runs, and the run of a Grass wood yard, 
where there are heaps of garden soil. The fowls kill 
the grubs there, ana do as much good as harm. 
Garden stuff is unlimited, but house scraps arc 
divided between fowls, pigs, dog, and other pets. I 
kill most of my hens off every year. My 20 pullets 
layed from January 5 four or five eggs a day. 
I run six hens with a oock, and my eggs hatch well. 
I have reared 82 ehiokens from nine hatches. A boy 
helps in the runs, bnt I put this against the amnse- 
ment to the children. The following is my balanoe 
sheet for the past year : Receipts—Used and sold 
2187 eggs at Id., £9 2s. 3d.; young hens, 19 at 2s., 
£l 18s.; young cock, 2s. 6 d.; chickens, 86 at 2 s. 9d., 
£4 19s.; manure, £2; stock: Andalusians,£lIs. 6 d. j 
pullets, 17 at 2 s. 6 d., £2 2 s. 6 d.; cockerel, 6 a.; 
ehiokens, 28 at 2a., £216s.; total, £24 4s. 9d. Pay- 
ments—20 hens and 2 cocks at 2s. 6 d., £2 15s.; 
An dalusians, 1 oock and 8 hens, £1 Is. 6 d.; De¬ 
cember 81, meal and oom, &o., £8 15s. 8 d.; do., 
new coop and repairs, 19s.; do., interest on £39, 
£119s.; total £1510s. 2d.; profit, £814 s. 7d. 

Lentils for fowls.— T. H- A’.—There are many 
worse kinds of grain for poulty than this, and for 
ohioken they would he valuable, containing as they 
do a large proportion of hone and flesh forming 
material. But now about the cost F—Andalusian. 


kn, adding white pepper, and more salt if required ; 
1 boil it fifteen minutes, and add a quarter of a pint 
of- 


THE H OUSE HOLD. 

Vermi celli pudding- —Vermioelli fonr ounces, 
milk one pint, half a pint of cream may also he 
added, sugar three ounoes, yolks of eggs four, but¬ 
ter one ounce. Boil the vermicelli in the milk with 
a little Cinnamon; when rather thiok pour it into a 
basin, and stir in the butter, sugar, and cream; 
when oool, add the yolks of eggs previously weU 
beaten; bake the padding in a buttered dish, with 
or without an edging of paste, or steam it one hour 
in a basin or mould. Apples pared, cored, and quar¬ 
tered, or other fruit, may be added before the pud- 
ing is put in the oven. 

Winter vegetable soup.—To every gallon of 
water allow, when out down small, a quart of the 
following vegetables : Equal quantities of Turnips. 


Carrots,"and*Potatoes, three Onions, two heads of 
"" ' of sweet herbs; fry them brown 


Celery, and a bunoh ol bw«hi uwus , “/ **“?“* *'* w " ~ 
in a quarter of a pound of butter, add the water 
with salt and pepper, aud boil ^ it till reduced to 
three quarts, and serve it with fried toasted bread. 

Soup (maigre)—Most kinds of stock soups can 
he dressed an maigre by using, instead of meat, 
vegetable stook, prepared as follows : Take Car¬ 
rots, Turnips, Onions, Leeks, and Celery in equal 

a u anti ties. Cut them into small pieces, and toss 
kern in plenty of butter for half an hour; then add 
two heads of Lettuce shredded fine, some Parsley 
and Chervil, a little Thyme, Maijoram, and Taira- 
gon in judicious proportions, toss them a little 
longer; then add as much water as you want stock, 
pepper, salt, cloves, and mace to taste, and a pinch 
of sugar. Let the whole stew gently for some hours, 
then strain the liquor through a cloth. If the 
stock be not wanted for a white soup, a oouple of 
Tomatoes, either fresh or dried, are an improve¬ 
ment. 

Vegetable and Rice soup.— Half a pound of 
Turnips half a pound of OarrotB, half a pound of 
Parsnips, half a pound of Onions, half a pound of 
Potatoes, and two tablespoonfuls of Rice. Slice the 
vegetables, put them into a pan with a quart of 
boiling water, add the Rioe (previously washed), a 
dessertspoonful of salt, and a small pieoe of soda^ 
After boiling an hour add the Potatoes, sliced, and 
two quarts of boiling water; continue boiling till all 
are well done. If the soup be too thin mix a .table- 
spoonful of Rice-flour with a little milk, stir it wall 


Puree of Turnip-tops.—Turnip-tops can be 
dressed to assume a more artistic appearanoe than 
when cooked in the ordinary way by being reduced 
to a puree, the process being this : Boil thoroughly 
in plenty of water, with salt and soda in due pro¬ 
portions, drain, and pass through a hair-sieve. Melt 
a piece of butter, to which add a little flour and the 
pulp - of the Turnip-tops, stir on the fire a few 
minutes, adding a little milk or cream, and a little 
broth or stook, with pepper and grated nutmeg to 
taste. When of a nice consistency, not too thick, 
dress on a dish as you would Spinach, and serve 
with fried sippets of bread round it If properly 
oooked this dish has a better colour than Spinach, 
and a very pleasant nutty bitter taste, which by some 
is thought preferable to that of Spinach for a 
change. The sieve to bo used should be a strong 
horsehair one, as wire sieves are apt to impart a had 
taste, especially iu the case of vegetables containing 
strong acids, such as Sorrel. 

Brazilian stew.-Half a pound of coarse lean 
beef, half a Carrot, half a Turnip, one Onion, throe 
tablespoonfnls of vinegar, quarter toaspoosiful of 
salt, one pinch of pepper. Cleanse, prepare, and 
slice the Carrot and Turnip : skin, Bcald, and slice 
the Onion. Cat the moat into neat pieces and dip 
them in vinegar; place them in an eartheraware 
jar with the vegetables on the top of the moat; add 
the pepper and salt. Tie a piece of brown paper 
(greased) over the top of the jar ; plaoe the iar in a 
slow ovou ; bake for four hours- If there is no oven, 
place the jar in a saucepan half full of cold water; 
bring to the boil, and steam for four hours. 

Arab Btew.—Wash one quart of lentils and soak 
for one or two hours in cold, soft water, with a lit¬ 
tle bit of soda. Then add a tablespoonful of chop¬ 
ped shallots, a sliced Onion, a small spray of Parsley 
ohopped fine, 2i oz. of good batter, and a teaspoon- 
ful of salt. Simmer rather fast for about two hours 
then drain carefully through a oolander (a china or 
eathernware colander is best). Now mix up the but¬ 
ter with a little flour, put bade the lentils into the 
saucepan with.the butter, and star well on the fire 
for ten minutes. Servepiled up in a vegetable dish 
with a wall of mashed Potatoes round. 

Savoury pie.— First, put an inch deep of water 
into a dish, and let lie in it a dessertspoonful of 
tapioca. This makes a rioh jelly gravy; then mix up 
a good quantity of chopped boiled Onions (a little 
mincing machine does all these vegetables 1 qmokly), 
Base Potatoes, TornipB (boiled, of course), Carrots, 
Mushrooms, Lettuce, audahard-boiled egg, in lumps. 
PeoDer and salt the mixture pretty well, and fill the 
oUrdUh up with it, adding water at discretion. 
Cover with a light pie crust and bake till done. 

To dress Salsify or Oyster plant —BoU five 
or six roots of Salsify till quite tender, then, sorapo 
it and wash it in a pestle and mortar^ or till quite 
smooth with a spoon, mix about two fcablespoonsful 
of cream a small pieoe of butter, a teaspocnf ul of 
Anchovy sauce and some pepper together, and then 
mix all well with the Salsify. Spread themixtnM on 
a flat dish, sprinkle bread crumbs rather thickly 
over, with small pieces of butter on the top, «d 
brown before the fire, or serve it in scallop shells 
like scalloped oysters. M. T. 

Cooking greens.—Can anything he done to re¬ 
move the flavour which resembles green water, and 
which boiled greens retain F They are always boiled 
in two waters, and yet the disagreeable flavour re- 
mains .—M. J. 
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